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SIR,. 

When  the  Proprietors  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  refolved  to  publifh  a  new  and  improved 
Edition  of  that  Work,  they  naturally  requefted  per- 
miffion  to  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  their  Sovereign. 


Your  Majesty’s  gracious  compliance  with  that 
requeft,  whilft  it  incited  them  to  employ  their  utmoft 
efforts  to  make  this  Edition  not  altogether  unworthy 
of  Your  Royal  Protedion,  procured  for  their  under¬ 
taking  the  favour  of  that  Public  by  which  Your 
Majesty  is  revered  as  the  Father  of  Your  People, 
and  the  enlightened  Patron  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and 
Literature. 
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That  by  the  Wifdom  of  Your  Councils,  and  the 
Vigour  of  Your  Fleets  and  Armies,  Your  Majesty 
may  be  enabled  foon  to  reftore  Peace  to  Europe ; 
that  You  may  again  have  leifure  to  extend  Your  Royal 
Care  to  the  Improvement  of  Arts,  and  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Knowledge;  that  You  may  Reign  long  over 
a  Free,  a  Happy,  and  a  Loyal  People*  and  that  the 
Sceptre  of  the  British  Empire  may  be  fwayed  by 
Your  Majesty’s  Defcendants  to  the  lateft  Pofterity, 
is  the  earned:  prayer  of 
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The  utility  of  fcience,  and  the  delight  which  it  affords  to  the  human  mind,  are  ac*, 
knowledged  by  every  man  who  is  not  immerfed  in  the  grofleft  ignorance.  It  is  to  the 
philofopher  that  the  hufbandman,  the  architect,  the  carpenter,  and  the  feaman,  &c. 
are  indebted  for  the  principles  of  thofe  arts,  by  which  they  furnifli  us  with  moft  of 
the  accommodations,  and  with  all  the  elegances,  of  civilized  life  *,  whilft  the  pleafure 
experienced  in  the  very  progrefs  of  philolophical  refearch  is  fuch,  as  both  reafon  and 
revelation  intimate,  not  obfcurely,  will  conllitutepart  of  our  happinefs  in  a  future  (late. 

Small,  however,  would  be  the  attainments  of  any  man  in  fcience,  were  they  confined 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  refearches.  Our  knowledge  of  corporeal  nature  originates 
in  thofe  perceptions  which  we  have  by  the  organs  of  fenfe;  and  which,  treafured  up  in 
the  memory,  we  can,  by  the  powers  of  reafon  and  imagination,  varioufly  modify,  ar¬ 
range,  and  combine,  fo  as  from  a  number  of  particular  truths  to  form  to  ourfelves  ge¬ 
neral  principles.  But  thefe  principles  would  be  few  indeed,  had  each  individual  no 
other  materials  of  which  to  form  them  than  the  perceptions  furniflied  immediately  by 
his  own  fenfes.  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  general  regret,  that  the  progrefs  of  fcience 
has  been  ilow  and  laborious  ;  but  it  never  could  have  commenced,  or  could  have  only 
commenced,  were  every  man  obliged  to  begin  his  career  from  his  own  fenlations,  with¬ 
out  availing  himfelf  of  the  difeoveries  of  others  who  have  travelled  over  the  fame  ground 
before  him. 

To  this  narrow  field,  however,  philofophical  inveftigation  is  not  confined.  By 
means  of  the  arts  of  writing  and  drawing,  the  difeoveries  of  one  individual  may  be 
made  accefiible  to  another,  and  the  fcience  of  every  age  and  of  every  country  treafm, 
red  up  for  the  ufe  of  ages  and  countries  the  moft  remote.  Hence  arifes  the  utility  of 
what  is  generally  called  literature ,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  languages,  cuftoms,  and' 
manners,  which  have  prevailed  among  the  various  nations  of  the  earth.  Without  this 
knowledge  the  fcience  of  the  ancients  would  be  locked  up  from  the  moderns ;  and 
even  the  difeoveries  of  modern  nations  would  be  inaccellible  to  each  other. 

With  all  the  aid  which  can  be  furniflied  by  one  age  or  nation  to  another,  the  la¬ 
bours  of  the  philofopher  ftill  prefent  themfelves  as  immenfe  and  difficult.  His  object 
comprehends  univerfal  nature,  of  which  nothing  can  be  known  but  by  fenfation  and 
reflection  ;  but  the  objeCts  of  fenfe  are  all  individuals,  aknoit  infinite  in  number,  and 
for  ever  changing  :  fo  that  inftead  of  a  fyftem  of  fcience,  the  firft  view  of  the  corporeal 
world  would  lead  us  to  imagine,  that  from  our  moft  diligent  refearches  nothing  could 
be  obtained  but  a  vaft  collection  of  particular  truths.  Such  a  collection,  whilft  it 
would  burden  the  memory,  could  be  of  little  advantage  to  the  arts  of  life  ;  for  we  are  , 
very  feldom  brought,  on  different  occafions,  into  circpmftances  fo  perfectly  fimilar,  as 
to  require,  without  the  ftpalleft  variation,  the  fame  conduft. 
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But  though  all  the  objedts  of  fenfe,  of  memory,  and  of  confcioufnefs,  are  unqueftion- 
ably  individuals  diltindt  from  each  other,  the  contemplative  mind  of  man  obferves 
among  them  various  refemblances  and  analogies.  It  obferves,  that  the  fenfation  com¬ 
municated  to  the  fight  by  fnow  is  fimilar  to  that  communicated  by  milk,  paper,  chalk, 
and  a  thoufand  other  objedts ;  that  all  external  objedts  are  folid,  extended,  divifible, 
and  of  fome  figure  ;  that  the  path  defcribed  by  a  planet  round  the  fun  refembles 
that  defcribed  by  a  cannon  ball  over  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  and  that  many 
of  the  adtions  of  brutes  are  fimilar  to  thofe  which  we  are  impelled  to  perform  by  the 
internal  feelings  of  defirc  and  averfion. 

This  view  of  nature,  quiefcent  andadtive,  fuggefted  to  the  philofopher  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  ftudying  the  vaft  multitude  of  objedts  which  compofe  the  univerfe  ;  not  indi¬ 
vidually,  but  in  groups  clafled  together  according  to  their  perceived  refemblances  or 
analogies.  He  faw  that  his  labour  would  thus  be  at  once  fhortened  and  rendered  in¬ 
finitely  more  ufeful ;  but  he  likewife  faw,  or  ought  to  have  feen,  that  it  would  by  no 
means  be  taken  wholly  away.  Much  cautious  attention  is  requifite  to  clafs  objedts  in 
human  fyftems  as  they  are  in  fadt  clafled  in  the  fyftem  of  nature.  Analogies  are  apt 
to  be  miftaken  for  refemblances ;  a  refemblance  in  a  few  particulars  for  a  refemblance 
in  all;  and  events,  which  have  in  reality  very  little  in  common,  to  be  attributed  to 
the  fame  or  to  fimilar  caufes.  Thefe  miftakes  can  be  avoided  only  by  a  painful  in- 
dudtion  of  fadts,  by  means  of  experiments  accurately  made  on  individual  objedts ;  and 
it  was  but  very  lately  that  indudtion  was  employed  as  the  inftrument  of  fcientific  re- 

fearch.  _  . 

In  ancient  Greece,  where  philofophy  firft  affumed  a  lyftematic  form,  all  the  objedts 
of  human  thought  were  ranged  under  ten  categories  or  predicaments  ;  and  every 
thing  which  could  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  thefe  categories  was  fuppofed  to  be  com¬ 
prehended  under  five  claffes  called  predicables.  Among  the  Greek  philofophers, 
therefore,  the  ufe  of  indudtion  was  to  afcertain  the  category  to  which  any  particular 
objedt  belonged  ;  after  which,  nothing  more  was  to  be  done  but,  by  a  ffiort  procefs  of 
fyllogiftic  reafoning,  to  affirm  or  deny  of  that  objedt  whatever  could  be  affirmed  or 
denied  of  its  category. 

To  this  ancient  arrangement  of  human  knowledge  many  infuperable  objedt  ions  have 
been  urged.  But  it  mutt  be  confeffed,  that  the  arrangements  which  have  been  propo- 
fed  in  its  (lead,  by  the  fages  of  modern  times,  have  little  claim  to  greater  perfedtion. 
Locke  clafled  all  things  under  three  categories;  substances,  modes,  and  ideas. 
Hume  reduced  the  number  to  two;  impressions  and  ideas.  The  former  of  thefe 
philofophers  admitted  of  only  four  predicables,  all  different  from  thofe  of  the  ancients ; 
the  latter  at  firft  extended  the  number  to  feven;  but  afterwards  reduced  it  to  three  ; 
among  which  none  of  the  ancient  predicable3  are  to  be  found,  and  only  one  of  thofe 
which  had  been  admitted  by  Locke. 

These  different  claffifications  of  knowledge  are  the  natural  confequences  of  mens  at¬ 
tempting  what  the  greateft  powers  of  the  human  intelledt  will  never  be  able  to  accom- 
plifh.  It  certainly  was  the  aim  of  Ariflotle,or  whoever  wTas  the  inventor  of  the  categories 
and  the  predicables,  to  delineate  the  whole  region  of  human  knowledge,  adtual  and 
poffible  ;  to  point  out  the  limits  of  every  diftridt ;  and  to  affign  to  every  thing  which 
can  be  the  objedt  of  human  thought  its  proper  place  in  the  vaft  arrangement.  Such 
an  attempt  evinces  the  ambition  of  its  author  :  nor  has  the  ambition  been  much  lefs  of 
fome  of  thofe  by  whom  the  rafli  arrogance  of  the  Stagyrite  has  been  molt  feverely 
cenfured.  Locke  fays  exprefsly,  that  as  the  objedts  of  our  knowledge  are  confined  to 
fub/lances,  modes,  and  ideas,  fo  we  can  difcover  nothing  of  thefe,  but,  ljl,  their  identity 
or  diverjity j  2d,  their  relation  ;  3 d,  their  co-exi/lence  or  neceffary  connection;  and,  .\th, 
their  real  exigence :  while  Hume  declares,  with  fome  hefitation  indeed,  that  we  can 
know  nothing  but  the  refemblance,  contiguity  in  time  or  place,  and  cavfation  of  our  im- 
preflions  and  ideas. 
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These  attempts,  as  well  modern  as  ancient,  to  contradl  the  whole  furniture  of  the 
human  mind  into  the  compafs  of  a  nut-fhell,  and  to  give  at  once  a  complete  chart  of 
knowledge,  have  been  cenfured,  not  only  as  prefumptuous,  but  s  the  fertile  fources  of 
errof,  bv  a  philosopher  whofe  writings  do  honour  to  this  age  and  nation.  “  To 
make  a  perfect  divifion  (fays  Dr  Reid),  a  man  mult  have  a  perfect  comprehenfion  of 
the  whole  fubjedl  at  one  view.  When  our  knowledge  of  the  fubjedl  is  imperfect,  any 
divifion  we  can  make  mud  be  like  the  firlt  Iketch  of  a  painter,  to  be  extended,  con- 
tradted,  or  mended,  as  the  fubjedl  fhall  be  found  to  require.  Yet  nothing  is  more 
common,  not  only  among  the  ancient  but  even  among  modern  philol'ophers,  than  to 
draw  from  their  incomplete  divifions,  concluiions  which  fuppofe  them  to  be  perfedt. 
A  divifion  is  a  repofitory  which  the  philofopher  frames  for  holding  his  ware  in  con¬ 
venient  order.  The  philofopher  maintains,  that  ftich  or  fuch  a  thing  is  not  good 
ware,  becaufe  there  is  no  place  in  his  ware-room  that  fits  it.  We  are  apt  to  yield  to 
this  argument  in  philofophy,  but  it  would  appear  ridiculous  in  any  other  traffic.” 

The  truth  of  thefe  obfervations  will  be  controverted  by  no  man  who  s  ncr  an  abfo- 
lute  llranger  to  the  various  fyftems,  ancient  and  modern,  of  what  has  been  called  the 
firjl  philofophy. 

But  if  every  fcientific  arrangement  of  knowledge  which  has  hitherto  been  propofed 
be  fo  very  imperfedt,  what  judgment  are  we  to  form  of  that  which  is  adopted  by  the 
compilers  of  Didlionaries  or  Encyclopaedias,  in  which  the  arts  and  fciences  are  arranged 
according  to  the  order  of  the  alphabet,  and  A,  B,  C,  &c.  confidered  as  the  categories? 
The  author  whom  we  have  juft  quoted  affirms,  that  of  all  methods  of  arrangement  this  is 
the  mod  antiphilofophical  ;  and  if  he  allude  only  to  fuch  Encyclopaedias  as  are  mere 
•didlionaries,  in  which  the  feveral  arts  and  fciences  are  broken  into  fragments,  fcattered 
through  the  work  according  as  the  alphabet  has  happened  to  difpofe  of  the  various 
technical  terms  which  have  place  in  each,  his  aflertion  is  unqueftionably  true.  Its 
truth  is  indeed  admitted  by  Chambers  himfelf,  the  compiler  of  one  of  the  firfi  and  moft 
valuable  of  thefe  didlionaries,  who  fpeaks  of  the  works  of  his  predeceffors  as  containing 
nothing  but  a  multitude  of  materials,  or  a  confufed  heap  of  incoherent  parts.  “  For¬ 
mer  lexicographers  (fays  he)  fcarce  attempted  any  thing  like  llrudlure  in  their  works  ; 
they  feem  not  to  have  been  aware  that  a  didlionary  is  in  fome  mcafure  capable  of  the 
advantages  of  a  continued  difcourfe  :  and  hence  it  is,  that  we  fee  nothing  like  a  whole 
in  what  they  have  done.” 

Proposing  to  remedy  this  defect  in  his  own  Didlionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  he  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  “  his  view  was  to  confider  the  feveral  matters,  not  only  in  themfelves, 
but  relatively,  or  as  they  refpedl  each  other  ;  both  to  treat  them  as  fo  many  wholes,  and 
as  fo  many  parts  of  fome  greater  whole  ;  and  to  point  out  their  connedlion  with  each, 
other,  and  with  that  whole,  by  reference :  fo  that  by  a  courfe  of  references  from  gene¬ 
rals  to  particulars,  from  premifes  to  concluiions,  from  caufe  to  effedl,  and  vice  verfa, 
a  communication  might  be  opened  between  the  feveral  parts  of  the  work,  and  the  de¬ 
tached  articles  be  in  fome  meafure  replaced  in  the  natural  order  of  fcience,  out  of  which' 
the  alphabetical  order  had  removed  them.”  To  enable  the  reader  with  the  greater  eafe 
to  replace  in  the  order  of  fcience  the  various  articles  fcattered  through  the  didlionary, 
he  furnilhed  him  in  the  preface  with  what  mull  be  confidered  as  an  elegant  analyfis  of 
human  knowledge  ;  by  which  may  be  feen,  at  one  view,  the  mutual  dependence  of  the 
feveral  parts  upon  each  other,  and  the  intimate  connedlion  of  the  whole. 

But  though  the  found  judgment  of  Mr  Chambers  thus  diredled  him  to  make  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  his  Cyclopaedia  valtly  preferable  to  that  of  any  work  of  the  fame  kind 
which  had  been  publilhed  before  it ;  we  are  afraid  that,  in  its  original  form,  it  was 
ftill  liable  to  the  objedtions  of  Dr  Reid.  Had  all  the  articles  in  the  work  been  treated 
in  fulficient  detail  to  conftitute,  when  reunited  in  the  order  of  fcience,  fo  many  com¬ 
plete  fyftems  ;  yet  the  multitude  of  references  was  fo  great,  that  this  reunion  could  not 
have  been  made  but  by  a  degree  of  irkfome  labour,,  to  which  few  readers  will  ever  fub- 
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mit  (a).  The  work  therefore,  with  all  its  improvements,  was  {till  a  book  of  flircds 
and  patches,  rather  than  a  fcientific  dictionary  of  arts  and  fciences ;  and  confidering 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  as  the  categories,  the  arrangement  was  certainly  inconve-  * 
nient  as  well  as  antiphilofophical. 

Of  this  inconveniency,  infeparable  from  a  mere  dictionary  of  arts  and  fciences,  the 
original  Compilers  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  were  fully  aware;  and  they  refolved 
to  confh'uet  their  own  Work  upon  a  plan  from  which  it  might  be  completely  removed. 
They  were  equally  apprifed  with  their  predeceffors  of  the  utility  of  explaining  by  it- 
felf  every  technical  term,  and  of  illuftrating  every  particular  topic,  in  the  wide  circle 
of  the  arts  and  fciences ;  but  they  were  at  the  fame  time  feniible,  that  it  is  only  by 
thinking  in  method,  and  reducing  their  ideas  to  the  order  of  nature,  that  mankind  can 

make 


(a)  To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  aflertion,  one  needs  but  to  caft  his  eye  over  the  author’s  table  of  arrangement, 
It  is  as  follows. 

'Meteorology. 

Hydrology. 

\  Mineralogy. 

Phytology. 

_  Zoology. 

’Powers,  and  Properties — called  Physics,  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

Abjlratts—^ called  Metaphysics,  which  fubdivides  into  T  Ontology. 

J  IFneumatology. 

Quantities — called  Pure  Ma-  f  Arithmetic — whence 


Senftbh;  confining  in  the  perception  ©f  phenomena  or  external  ob- 
je&s — called  Physiology  or  Natural  History;  and  which, 
according  to  the  different  kinds  of  fuch  objects,  divides  into  — 


* Natural  and 
Scientijical ; 
which  Nei¬ 
ther  — 


Or, 


Rational;  confifling  in  the 
perception  of  the  intrinfic- 
chara&ers  or  habitudes  of 
fenfible  objedU  —  cither 
their  - - 


Or, 


thematics — which  divides, 
according  to  the  fubjeft  of 


Geometry — whence ' 


^Algebra. 
Trigonometry. 

the  quantity,  into  —  (.Statics  -  sConics. 

n  (.Spherics. 

Relations  to  our  happinefi? — called  f  Ethics,  or  Natural  f  Politics. 
Religion,  or  the  do&rine  Religion — whence  |^Law. 

Offices,  which  fubdiridei into  (.Theology,  or  Revelation. 


Arti/icialand 
Technical, 
(confifting 
in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  na-« 
tural  notices 
to  farther 
purpofes) 
which  is 
either  — 


Internal;  employed  in  difeovering  their  agreement  and  difagreement  j  or  their  relations  in  refpe&  of  truth  — * 
called  Logics. 

” Latent  powers  and  properties  of  bodies- —  f  Alchemy. 

called  Chemistry— whence  (Natural  Magic,  &c 

rOpTics,  Catoptrics,  Dioptrics,  f  Perspective. 

—  whence  (^Painting. 

Phonics — whence  Music. 

Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics. 

Pneumatics. 


Or, 


'Real,  employed 
in  difeover¬ 
ing  and  ap¬ 
plying  the 


External ; 
which  is 
either 


Quantities  of  bo¬ 
dies —  called 
Mixed  Ma¬ 
thematics; 
which,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  * 
different  fub 
je£s,refolves 
into  - 


o*. 


Mechanics — whence 


Pyrotechnia — whence 

Astronomy— whence 

Geography,  Hydro¬ 
graphy — whence 


f  Architecture. 

<  Sculpture. 

(.Trades  and  Manufactures. 
f  The  Military  Art . 

Fortification. 

\  Chronology. 

^Dialling. 

\  Navigation. 

(Commerce. 


Structure  and  economy  of  organical  bodies,  called  Anatomy 


Relation  s\.\iZYtol 
to  the  preser¬ 
vation  and  im-. 


provement — 
either  of  — 


Animals- 


-called 


V  egetables - called 


Brutes- 


-called 


Medicine. 
^Pharmacy. 
Agriculture. 
Gardening. 

Parrying. 
Manege — whence " 


|  Symbolical,  employed  in 
(  framing  and  applying 


t 


C  Hunting. 

<  Falconry. 
(.Fishing,  &c. 
Words,  or  articulate  figns  of  ideas — called  Grammar. 

Armories— called  Heraldry. 

1  ropes  and  Figures — called  Rhetoric. 

^Fables— called  Poetry. 

Such 
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make  any  progrefs  in  ufeful  knowledge.  To  accomplifh  therefore  effeclually  what  Mr 
Chambers  by  means  of  his  prefatory  fcientifical  analyfis  attempted  in  vain,  they  endea¬ 
voured  to  give  a  compendious,  yet  clear  and  fatisfactory,  account  of  the  leveral  arts 
and  fciences  under  their  proper  denc*iinations,  whilit  the  fubordinate  articles  in  each 
were  likewife  explained  under  their  technical  terms.  Thefe  fubordinate  articles  they 
divided  into  three  kinds ;  of  which  the  firft  confifts  of  fuch  as,  independent  of  particu¬ 
lar  fytfcms,  admit  of  a  full  and  complete  illuftration  under  their  proper  names ; 
the  fecond,  of  fuch  as  require  to  be  partly  difeuffed  under  the  fyftems  to  which  they 
belong,  and  partly  under  their  own  denominations ;  and  the  third,  of  luch  as  apper¬ 
tain  to  fvftems  of  which  all  the  parts  mull  be  elucidated  together..  Articles  of  the  firft 
kind  admit  of  no  references;  thofe  of  the  fecond,  being  only  partially  explained  under 
their  proper  denominations,  demand  references  to  the  fyftems  where  the  llluftrations 
are  completed  ;  and  thofe  of  the  laft  are  wholly  referred  to  the  fyftems  of  which  they 

are  conftituents.  .  ...  p„ 

Such  has  been  the  arrangement  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  in  every  edition  of  the  En- 
cyclopaedia  Britannica ;  and  it  furely  falls  not  under  that  ccnfare  which  Dr  Reid  pio- 
nounced  with  juftice  on  many  other  works  bearing  a  hmilar  tide. 

In  the  fpirit  of  true  philofophy,  that  great  man  obferves,  that  the  fame  fubjett  may 
admit,  and  even  require,  various  divifions,  according  to  the  different  points  of  vievv 
from  which  it  is  contemplated  ;  and  we  doubt  not  but,  if  he  had  been  afked,  he  wou 
candidly  have  acknowledged,  that  the  divifions  and  arrangement  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  are  calculated  to  anfwer  every  purpofe  which  can  be  expedted  from  a  gene¬ 
ral  repolitory  of  arts,  fciences,  and  mifcellaneous  literature.  They  ar|  as 

give  to  readers  of  every  defeription  the  molt  eafy  accefs  to  the  objedts  of  their  purfuit : 
for  whilft  the  philofopher  or  fyftematic  artift  may  be  fully  and  regularly  informed  by 
turning  to  the  general  name  of  the  fcience  or  art  which. he  wifties  to  explore,  the  man 
who  has  occafion  to  confult  only  particular  topics  will  find  them  illuftrated  under  the 
terms  by  which  they  are  denominated.  Contemplated  from  this  point  of  view,  t  e 
arrangement  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  needs  not  fiirink  from  a  companion  even 
with  that  of  the  Encyclopedic  Metbodiquej  for  though  that  voluminous  work,  confiftmg 
of  a  didtionary  of  dictionaries,  may  have  the  appearance  of  being  more  fyftematically 
arranged  ;  yet  we,  who  have  had  occafion  to  coritult  it  frequently,  have  never  founc 
our  objedt  the  more  readily  for  having  been  obliged  to  travel  in  queft  of  it  through 

different  alphabets.  o  i.„an 

A  dictionary,  in  which  the  feveral  arts  and  fciences  are  digefted  into  diftinct  tiea- 

tifes  or  fvftems,  whilft  the  various  detafched  parts  of  knowledge  a  e  explained  in  the  order 
of  the  alphabet,  feems  indeed  to  have  received  the  heft  form  of  which  fuch  a  work  is 
fufceptible  ;  and  may  certainly  be  made  to  anfwer  one  end,  which  more  philofophica 
arrangements  never  can  accomplifh.  Under  the  various  letters  of  the  alphabet  it  is 
obvious  that  the  whole  circle  of  the  fciences  may  be  completely  exhaufted  ,  and  t mat 
every  difeovery,  ancient  or  recent,  may  be  referred  to  the  particular  fyftem  which  it 
Vol.  I.  Fart  I.  & 


Such  Is  that  great  and  general  analyfis  of  knowledge,  which  has  by  feme  of  onr  correfpondenta  been .recom¬ 
mended  to  us  in  terms  of  the  hlgheft  praife,  and  to  which  elegance  and  accuracy  cannot  perhaps  be  refufo..  Its 
utility,  however,  as  prefixed  to  a  didionary  of  arts  and  fciences,  Is  not  very  apparent.  From  each  word,  winch  m 
this  table  is  printed  Fn  capitals,  many  branches  are  made  to  fpring,  which  in  the  d.dionary  are  a“tr^a*  fePa™te 
articles.  Thus  from  Meteorology  we  are  referred,  in  a  tubordmate  analyfis,  to  A,^.th^rT"®S,"“j 
includin'1,  i  ft,  The  hiftory  of  its  contents,  At  her,  Fire,  Vapour,  Exhalation,  &l.  ad,  Metlors  formed 
therein  “as  Cloud,  Rain,  Shower,  Drop,  Snow,  Hail,  Dew,  Damp,  &c.  Rainbow,  Parhel.on,  Ha¬ 
lo  Thunder,  Waterspout,  &c.  Winds,  Monsoon,  Hurricane,  and  the  like.  As  every  word  p.in 
in  capitals,  as  well  in  this  fubordinate  divifion  as  in  the  general  table,  is  the  t.tle  ot  an  article  treated  feparately 
the  Cyclopaedia,  we  muft  turn  backwards  and  forwards  through  more  than  24  references  before  we  come  at  he 
detached  topics,  which  we  are  direded  to  unite  into  a  fyftem  of  Meteorology.  The  number  of  art.cle* which 
muft  be  united  in  the  fame  manner  to  conftitnte  the  Compiler's  fyttem  of  Metaphysics  is  upwards  c  4  } 
and  thofe  which  are  referred  to  Theology  above  300 1 
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tends  to  confute  or  to  confirm,  without  having  recourfe  to  the  awkward  expedient  of 
employing  feveral  alphabets,  or  the  (till  more  inconvenient  arrangement  by  which  the 

fy items  themfelves  are  broken  into  fragments.  . 

But  on  this  topic  it  is  needlefs  to  expatiate.*  The  very  favourable  reception  with 
which  the  two  former  editions  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  were  honoured  by  the 
Public  •  the  (till  greater  encouragement  which  has  been  given  to  the  preient ;  and  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  by  the  editors  of  other  repofitories  of  arts  and  fciences— bear  ample 
teftiinony  to  the  excellence  of  the  arrangement.  On  this  fubjeft  we  exprefs  ourfelves 
with  the  greater  eafe  and  the  greater  confidence,  that  we  cannot  be  accufed  of  flattering 
our  own  vanity,  or  publiihing  our  own  ptaifes  \  for  the  merit  of  forming  the  anange- 
ment,  as  well  as  of  introducing  into  the  Work  various  branches  of  knowledge,  from 
which,  as  they  are  not  generally  to  be  found  in  dictionaries,  it  denves  a  juft  claim  to 
the  favour  of  the  Public,  belongs  not  to  the  Compilers  of  the  prefent  Edition. 

After  furveying  any  particular  art  or  fcience,  our  curiofity  is  excited  to  acquire  tome 
knowledge  of  the  private  liiftory  of  thofe  eminent  perfons  by  whom  it  was  invented, 
or  has  been  cultivated  and  improved.  To  gratify  this  curiofity,  thofe  who  formed 
the  plan  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  refolved  to  enrich  it  with  a  department  not 
to  be  found  in  any  prior  collection  of  the  fame  kind  except  the  French  Encyclopedic. 

Of  all  the  various  fpecies  of  narrative-writing,  it  is  acknowledged  that  none  is  more 
worthy  of  cultivation  than  biography’,  lince  none  can  be  more  delightful  or  moie 
ufeful,  none  can  more  certainly  enchain  the  heart  by  irrefiftible  intereft,  or  more 
widely  diffufe  inftruClion  to  every  divert! ty  of  condition.  Its  tendency  to  illuftrate 
particular  paffages  in  general  liiftory,  and  to  diffufe  new  light  through  fuch  arts  and 
fciences  as  were  cultivated  by  the  perfons  whofe  lives  are  related,  are  faCts  too  obvious 
to  require  proof.  It  exhibits  likewife  the  human  character  in  every  poffible  form  and 
iituation.  It  not  only  attends  the  hero  through  all  the  buftle  of  public  life,  but  pur- 
fues  him  to  his  moft  fequeftered  retirements.  It  fhows  how  diftinguiflied  characters 
have  been  involved  in  misfortunes  and  difficulties ;  by  what  means  they  were  extrica¬ 
ted  j  or  with  what  degree  of  fortitude  and  dignity  they  difchaiged  the  various  func¬ 
tions,  or  fuftained  the  viciffitudes,  fometimes  profperous  and  fometimes  adverfe,  of  a 
checquered  and  a  fluctuating  life.  In  fuch  narratives  men  of  all  ranks  muft  feel  them¬ 
felves  interefted  ;  for  the  high  and  the  low,  as  they  have  the  fame  faculties  and  the 
fame  fenfes,  have  no  lefs  fimilitude  in  their  pains  and  pleafures  ;  and  therefore  in  the 
page  of  honeft  biography,  thofe  whom  fortune  or  nature  has  placed  at  the  greateft  dif- 
tance,  may  mutually  afford  inftruClion  to  each  other.  For  thefe  reaions  it  is,  that 
every  man  of  learning  and  tafle  has  efteemed  the  biographical  labours  of  Plutarch 
among  the  moft  valuable  and  interefting  remains  of  antiquity. 

The  lives  and  characters,  therefore,  of  fuch  perfons  as  have  excelled  in  the  arts 
either  of  war  or  of  peace,  of  fuch  as  have  diftinguiflied  themfelves  either  on  the  theatre 
of  aCtion  or  in  the  recefs  of  contemplation,  will  be  found  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri¬ 
tannica  alphabetically  difpofed  under  their  proper  names.  Many  indeed  are  omitted, 
for  whom  the  reader  will  naturally  look ;  feme  becaufe,  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet, 
we  had  paffed  the  initial  letters  of  their  names  before  we  had  intelligence  of  their 
deaths’,  others,  through  the  inadvertency,  whether  excufable  or  not,  of  the  Editors  ; 
feveral,  for  a  reafon  which  fliall  be  afterwards  affigned  for  omiffions  of  a  different 
kind,  and  perhaps  of  greater  importance ;  and  a  very  few  from  the  contemptuous  re- 
fufal  of  their  friends  to  anfwer  the  Editor’s  letters  refpeCtfully  requefting  the  neceffary 
information  (b). 


(b)  Of  this  treatment  we  have  not  indeed  often  had  occafion  to  complain.  While  men  of  thejirft  eminence 
in  church  and  ftate  have  readily  anfwered  the  letters  that  were  addrefied  to  them,  and  either  communicated  the 

in- 
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But  while  one  part  of  our  readers  will  regret  that  we  have  given  no  account  of  their 
favourite  philofopher,  hero,  or  ftatefnlan,  others  may  be  difpofed  to  remark,  that  we 
have  dragged  from  obfcurity  the  names  of  many  perfons  who  were  no  proper  objeds 
of  fuch  public  regard.  Tothefewe  can  only  reply,  that,  with  the  greateft  biographer 
of  modern  times,  we  have  long  thought  that  there  has  rarely  palled  a  life  of  which  a 
faithful  narrative  would  not  be  ufeful ;  and  that  in  the  lives  of  the  mod  obfeure  per¬ 
fons,  of  whom  we  have  given  any  account,  we  faw  fomething  either  conneded  with 
recent  difeoveries  and  public  affairs,  or  which  we  thought  capable  of  affording  a  leffon 
to  great  multitudes  in  fimilar  circumftances. 

Between  eminent  atchievements  and  the  feenes  where  they  were  performed,  there 
is  a  natural  and  neceffary  connedion.  The  charader  of  the  warrior  is  conneded  with 
the  fields  of  his  battles  ;  that  of  the  legiflator,  with  the  countries  which  he  civilized  : 
and  that  of  the  traveller  and  navigator,  with  the  regions  which  they  explored.  Even 
when  we  read  of  the  perfons  by  whom,  and  the  occafions  on  which,  any  particular 
branch  of  knowledge  has  been  improved,  we  naturally  wilh  to  know  fomething  of 
the  places  where  fuch  improvements  were  made.  This  curiofity,  fo  natural  and  fo 
laudable,  has  been  frequently  felt  by  ourfelves  during  the  compilation  of  this  Work  : 
and  to  gratify  it  in  others,  we  have  fubjoined  to  the  name  of  every  conliderable  place 
an  account  of  its  fituation,  its  climate,  its  foil,  its  peculiarities,  its  inhabitants,  with 
their  manners,  cuffoms,  and  arts ;  its  revolutions,  laws,  and  government,  with  what¬ 
ever  elfe  appeared  neceffary  for  the  reader’s  information,  and  at  the  fame  time  admii- 
iible  into  a  Work  of  fuch  variety  and  extent.  It  is  indeed  probable,  that  by  many  of 
our  readers  we  fhali  be  thought  to  have  done  too  much  rather  than  too  little  in  this 
department  ;  and  to  have  filled  our  pages  with  accounts  of  towns  and  villages  not  of 
fufficient  importance  to  demand  general  attention.  Put  were  it  known  how  many  of 
fuch  places  we  have  excluded  from  our  Work,  though  recommended  to  us  by  fome  of 
our  moll  obliging  correfpondents,  thole  who  relied  upon  the  different  talles  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  coniider  that  we  wrote  for  the  Public  at  large,  would  forgive  us  for  having 
occafionally  employed  a  few  fentences  in  the  defeription  of  others,  which,  whatever  be 
their  real  importance,  could  not  have  been  omitted  without  difappointing  a  very  nu¬ 
merous  clafs  of  readers. 

The  knowledge  of  hillory  is  fo  important,  not  only  fo  the  ftatefman  and  the  legifla- 
tor,  to  whom  indeed  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  out  likewife  to  every  man  who  moves 
in  a  fphere  above  that  of  the  lowed  vulgar,  that  a  Work  pro! effing  to  he  a  general  re- 
pofitory  of  arts,  fciences,  and  literature,  would  be  exceedingly  defeat ive,  if  it  did  not 
contain  fome  information  of  the  tranfadions  of  thole  who  have  been  in  p  ode  Hi  on  of  the 
world  before  us  ;  of  the  various  revolutions  of  Hates  and  empires  ;  and  of  all  the  other 
means  which  have  contributed  to  bring  every  thing  into  the  llate  in  which  we  behold 
it.  Fully  aware  of  this,  the  Compilers  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  befides  giving 
a  general  view  of  univerfal  hillory  and  chronology,  have  enriched  this-edition  with  a 
fhort,  though  they  hope  luminous,  detail  of  the  progrefs  of  each  particular  nation,, 
which  from  the  remote!!  period  to  the  prefent  time  has  acted  a  confpicuous  part  on 
the  theatre  of  the  world.  The  reader  therefore  will  here  find  a  very  comprehenlivc 
view  of  Civil  History,  ancient  and  modern,  in  all  its  branches;  Nor  have  the  hiito- 
ries  of  Nature  and  Religion  been  negleded.  Of  the  former,  it  is  not  perhaps  too- 
much  to  fay,  that  in  all  the  fubdivifions  of  its  three  great  kingdoms,  it  will  be  found  more 
fully,  more  accurately,  and  more  fcientifically,  detailed  in  this  Work  than  in,  any  other 
dictionary  which  has  yet  been  publilhed.  Of  the  latter,  a  brief  view  is  given  under 
the  general  article  History  ;  the  unavoidable  defeds  ol'  which  are  in  a  great  meal'ure 

bz  fupplied*.  ' 


information  which  was  requefted,  or  politely  afEgned  reafor.s  for  with  mg  the  lives  of  their  friends  not  to  be  pub- 
lifted  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  the  Editor  recollects  but  two  men  who  maintained,  a  l'ullen  file  nee  ;  and. 
ttiefe  he  cannot  contder  as  moving  in  a  fphere  much  higher  than  his  own. 
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fuonlied'bv  the  accounts  that  will  be  found,  under  their  proper  denominations,  of  all 
the  confiderable  feds  and  opinions  which  have  prevailed  in  the  religious  woild  lioin 

the  earlieft  periods  to  the  prefent  day.  .  „  .  .  ,  .  , 

Such  was  the  plan  of  the  fecond  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britanmca;  to  which, 
00  it  f-ems  hardly  capable  of  improvement,  the  Compilers  of  the  third  have,  with  a 
few  flight  variations,  fetidly  adhered.  Still,  however,  there  was  ample  room  for  the 
efforts  of  all  their  induflry  and  all  their  learning;  for  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  payli- 
eal  fciences  had  rendered  the  labours  of  their  predeceffors  in  many  departments  uieleis. 
Betides  the  introduction  of  fome  thoufands  of  new  articles,  there  are  not  many  of  great 
importance,  thofe  in  biography  and  geography  alone  excepted,  which  liana  in  this 
Edition  as  they  flood  in  the  laft.  Such  recent  difeovenes  as  could  be  introduced,  have 
'been  mentioned  with  reference  to  their  proper  authors  ;  and,  while  the  ieveral  icienc.s 
liave  been  treated  more  fully  and  fyftematically,  greater  care  has  been  employed  to 
trace  the  liiftorv  of  each  from  its  firft  invention,  and  to  apply  them  all  to  the  arts  of  Ine. 

To  accompli fli  a  talk  fo  arduous  and  fo  important,  neither  labour  nor  expence  has 
been  fnared.  Literary  journals ;  the  memoirs  and  tranfadions  of  philofoplnc  locieties , 
and  all  the  mod  valuable  dictionaries  of  arts  and  fciences,  both  in  our  own  and  111 
other  languages,  have  been  conftantly  confuited.  The  works  of  the  mod  eminent  au¬ 
thors  as  well  ancient  as  modern,  who  have  written  on  any  particular  art  or  fcience, 
have  been  collected  and  compared.  Such  of  them  as  treat  of  topics,  aoout  which  theie 
is  no  room  for  controverfy,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  fuiceptible  of  abridgement  have 
been  abridged  with  the  greateft  care;  whilfl  others,  more  concife  and  tenacious  of  their 
fubieds,  have  been  more  clofely  purfued  and  more  faithfully  retained.  uP°n  th°le 
branches  of  fcience  on  which  the  works  of  other  authors  fur niflied  nothing  ht  for  the 
purpofe  of  the  Editors,  original  eflays  and  treadles  are  inferted,  which  were  compoled 
either  by  themfelves,  or  by  fuch  of  their  friends  as  they  knew  to  be  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fubjeCt.  On  difputed  points,  whether  in  the  phyfical  or  moral 
fciences,  arguments  and  objedions  have  been  difplayed  in  their  full  force  ;  and  of  each 
of  the  various  feds  into  which  the  Chriftian  church  is  divided,  the  account  is  generally 
given  by  the  moll  eminent  clergyman  of  that  fed  to  whom  the  Editors  could  hnd  ac- 

ccfs* 

After  the  utmoft  exertions,  however,  of  our  attention  and  induflry,  we  are  fenfible, 
perhaps  more  fenfible  than  any  of  our  readers,  that  the  Work  pafles  from  our  hands  in 
a  ftate  far  from  perfedion ;  and  that  the  man  who  fhall  not  difeover  in  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britannica  miftakes,  needlefs  repetitions,  and  even  culpable  omifiions,  will  bring 
to  the  examination  of  it  no  great  flock  of  general  knowledge.  But  for  thefe  offences  the 
Editors  perhaps  need  no  other  apology  than  what  will  be  furniflied  by  the  natute  of 
the  Work  and  the  hiftory  of  its  publication. 

In  a  colledion  fo  extenfive  and  multifarious,  a  few  miftakes,  repetitions,  and  onuf- 
fions,  might  furely  be  pafied  over  without  feverity  of  cenfure,  although  the  publication 
had  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  been  fuperintended  by  the  fame  man  ;  but  they 
will  be  allowed  to  have  been  almoft  unavoidable,  when  it  is  known  that,  after  the 
Work  was  far  advanced,  it  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a  new  Editor,  who,  though 
he  was  in  a  great  degree  a  Itranger  to  the  contents  of  the  printed  volumes,  found  no 
clue  of  his  predeceffor’s  which  could  guide  him  accurately  through  thofe  to  be  com¬ 
piled. 

We  beg  it  to  be  underflood,  that  this  obfervation  is  not  made  with  a  view  to  re¬ 
move  any  fhare  of  blame  from  the  fecond  to  the  firft  Editor  ;  for  Mr  Colin  Macfar- 
quhar,  who  conduded  the  publication  beyond  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  volume, 
was  a  man  whom  few  who  knew  him  will  be  difpofed  to  blame,  and  on  whofe  indu- 
ftrious  integrity  thofe  who  knew  him  beft  muft  admit  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
beftow  too  much  praife.  Born  in  Edinburgh  of  parents  refpedable,  though  not  afflu¬ 
ent,  he  was,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  printer.  This  pro- 
fefiion  gave  him  a  tafte  for  fcience  and  literature,  or  rather  furniflied  him  with  oppor¬ 
tunities 
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tunities  of  cultivating  the  tafte  which  he  derived  from  nature  ;  and  he  foon  became 
well  acquainted  with  the  moil  popular  writers  in  natural  hi  dory  and  in  natural  and 
moral  philofophy.  When  he  opened  a  printing-houfe  of  his  own,  re&itude  of  conduit 
quickly  recommended  him  to  friends  and  to  employment ;  and  the  unremitted  profe- 
cution  of  his  ftudies  eminently  qualified  him  for  fuperintending  the  publication  of  a  new 
didtionary  of  arts,  fciences,  and  literature;  of  which,  under  the  title  of  Encyclopedia. 
Britannica,  the  idea  had  been  conceived  by  him  and  his  friend  Mr  Andrew  Bell  en¬ 
graver.  By  whom  thefe  gentlemen  were  aflilted  in  digefting  the  plan  which  attracted 
■to  that  Work  fo  much  of  the  public  attention,  or  whether  they  had  any  afiiftance,  are 
queftions  in  which  our  readers  cannot  be  interefted.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  Mr  Mac- 
farquhar  had  the  foie  care  of  compiling  the  prefent  Edition  ;  and  that,  with  the  aid 
of  a  very  few  literary  friends,  he  brought  it  down  to  the  article  Mysteries,  in  the 
twelfth  volume,  when  he  was  cut  off  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age  by  a  death  which, 
though  not  ludden,  was  perhaps  unexpedf  ed.  His  career  was  indeed  fhort ;  but  of  him 
it  may  be  faid  with  as  much  propriety  as  of  moil  men,  Nemo  par um  dm  vixit,  qui 
Z'irtutis  perfeRce  perfeSlo  functus  ejl  munere.  .  ..  .  . 

Among  his  literary  correfpondents  was  the  Reverend  Dr  Gleig  of  Stirling,  who  had 
written  for  him  various  articles,  of  which  fome  were  publifhed  during  his  lifetime 
and  others  in  their  order  after  his  death.  Thefe  fliall  be  afterwards  enumerated  with 
thofe  furnifhed  by  other  occafional  contributors  ;  but  they  are  mentioned  at  prefent, 
becaufe  they  account  for  that  partial  regard  of  Mr  Macfarquhar  for  their  author,  which, 
on  the  death  of  the  former,  induced  the  truftees  for  his  children,  together  with  Mr  Bell 
the  furviving  partner,  to  requelt  the  latter  to  undertake  the  talk  which  their  deceafed 
friend  had  hitherto  difcharged  with  fo  much  credit  to  himfelf.  In  this  propofal,  after 
fome  hefuation  on  account  of  his  diflance  from  Edinburgh,  Dr  Gleig  acquiefced;  but 
when  he  entered  on  his  new  office,  he  found  matters  in  a  Bate  of  no  little  confulion. 
Mr  Macfarquhar,  though  his  death  had  not  been  long  expedted,  had  laboured  long 
under  a  complication  of  difeafes  ;  the  confequencc  of  which  was,  that  the  materials 
which  he  had  prepared  for  the  prefs  were  almoft  exhaufted  ;  and  of  thofe  which  were 
firft  called  for,  fome  had  not  palled  through  his  correding  hand. 

This  circumftance  may  perhaps  account  for  fome  defedts  and  inaccuracies  in  that 
part  of  the  Work,  to  which  the  fecond  Editor  looks  back  with  the  leaft  fatisfadfion  :  but 
that  which  muff  be  his  apology  for  feveral  repetitions  and  onuffions,  was  the  negledt  of 
his  predeceffor  during  his  laft  illnefs  to  make  an  intelligible  index  to  his  own  labours. 
From  the  want  of  fuch  a  neceflary  guide,  Dr  Gleig  was  perpetually  liable,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  utmoft  circumfpedtion,  to  give  under  one  title  an  explanation  of  fubjedts 
which  had  been  before  explained  under  another  ;  and  to  omit  articles  altogether,  from 
a  perfuafion  that  they  had  been  difcuffed  in  fome  preceding  volume  under  the  general 

fyftem  to  which  they  belong.  ,  r 

Neither  his  repetitions  nor  omiffions,  however,  are  fo  many  as  iome  have  iuppo- 
fed  them  ;  for  what  has  been  haflily  cenfured  as  a  repetition,  is  frequently  nothing 
more  than  the  neceflary  refumption  of  fome  important  fubjedt.  Availing  himfelf 
of  the  excellence  of  the  plan  upon  which  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  conArucl- 
ed,  he  took  the  opportunity,  when  he  found  any  fyftem  fuperficially  treated,  to  fupply 
its’defedts  under  fome  of  the  detached  articles  belonging  to  it.  Of  this  he  fliall  men¬ 
tion  as  one  inftance  Hydrostatics  ;  which,  conlidered  as  a  fyftem,  mult  be  con- 
fefled  to  be  defective  ;  but  he  trufls  that  its  defedts  are  in  a  great  meafure  fupplied  un¬ 
der  the  feparate  articles  Resistance  of  Fluids,  River,  Specific  Gravity,  and  Water- 

That  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  no  account  is  given  of  fome  things  which 
fliould  have  a  place  in  a  general  repofitory  of  arts,  fciences,  and  mifcellaneous  litera¬ 
ture,  mud  be  acknowledged  ;  but  it  muft  likewife  be  acknowledged  that  fuch  omiffions 
are  neither  numerous  nor  very  important ;  for  many  fubjedts,  which  have  been  fup- 
pofed  to  be  omitted,  are  treated  under  titles  different  from  thofe  under  which  they 
1  have 
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have  been  looked  for.  Thus  the  method  of  calculating  compound  interefts,  which  one 
of  our  correfpondents  cannot  find  in  our  Work,  is  taught  in  the  article  Algebra  ; 
that  of  coating  mirrors,  of  which  another  complains  that  no  account  is  given,  will  be 
found  under  the  term  Foliating;  and  though  it  may  be  true,  according  to  the 
oeevifh  remark  of  a  third,  that  the  reader  is  nowhere  dire&ly  inftruded  how  to  grind 
notic'd  riafies  yet  if  he  read  the  article  Glass -Grinding,  and  underhand  the  dodnne 
of  lenfes  as  laid  down  in  the  article  Optics,  he  will  eafily,  if  an  artift,  difcover  a 
method  of  performing  that  operation  for  himfelf. 

Omissions,  however,  there  are  towards  the  end  of  the  Y\  ork ;  not  the  confequence 

of  careletfnefs’ but  the  offspring  of  necelhty.  ,  .  .  ,  t  „ 

In  an  addrefs  to  the  Purchafers  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  fubjoined  to  the 
ninth  ‘volume,  the  proprietors  gave  a  rafli  promife  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  then- 
undertaking  within  the  limits  of  eighteen ;  and  it  intervening  dilcovenes  fhould  make 
it  neceffary,  to  enlarge  the  laft  volumes  in  quantity  without  any  additional  charge  to 

That  the  promife  was  rafli,  a  moment’s  reflection  fliould  have  taught  them  ;  for  in 
the  nrefent  rapid  progrefs  of  phyfical  fcience,  when  new  difcoveries  are  daily  made,  it 
was  obvioufly  impoffible,  at  fo  early  a  period,  to  aicertam  with  precifion  how  many  vo¬ 
lumes  would  be  neceffary  to  bring  a  Work  of  fuch  comprehenfive  variety  to  the  utmoft 
perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.  This  was  indeed  foon  d hoovered  ;  but  the  proprie¬ 
tors  flirunk  not  from  their  engagement,  which  they  determined  to  fulfil  to  the  utmoft 
extent  of  its  meaning,  till  the  additional  tax,  which  in  1795  was  laid  upon  paper  in¬ 
volved  them  in  difficulties  which  they  had  not  torefeen.  By  the  act  of  parliament  they 
were  indeed  authorifed  to  reimbuife  themfelves  by  railing  the  fubfcription-pnce  of 
ihcir  volumes  ;  but  they  choie  rather  to  fubmit  to  a  diminution  of  profit,  than  to  take 
even  a  legal  advantage  of  that  Public  by  which  they  had  hitherto  beenio  generoufly 

fupported.  ...  •  ru 

To  complete  their  plan,  however,  in  its  original  extent,  was  now  impoinble,  wnn- 

out  a  violation  of  the  facrcd  duties  which  they  owe  to  themfelves  and  to  their  families. 
In  this  dilemma  the  Editor  propofed  that  they  fhould  ftate  the  cafe  to  their  Subfcri- 
bers  of  whom  he  is  confident  that  nine-tenths  would  have  relealed  them  from  the  oohga- 
tion’of  their  promife  :  but  after  long  deliberation,  they  judged  that  it  would  bemore 
acceptable  to  the  Public  at  large  to  comprehend  the  Work  in  the  propoied  nil  inner  of 
volumes  though  they  fliould  exclude  from  the  laft  fuch  articles  as  might  be  omitted, 
without ’injury  to  fcience  or  the  arts  of  life.  If  by  any  of  their  readers  they  fhall  be 
thought  to  have  erred  in  this  judgment,  let  them  not,  however,  be  too  feverely  bla¬ 
med-  for  tliey  have  done  much  to  adhere  to  the  fpirit  of  their  promite;  and,  in  the  large 
addition  made  to  the  bulk  of  the  laft  volume,  have  fliewn  that  they  prefer  their  honour 
to  their  intereft.  Several  things  have  indeed  been  excluded  ;  but  except  iuch  recent  dii- 
coveries  as  could  not  be  noticed  under  the  laft  letters  of  the  alphabet,  it  is  believed  that 
very  little  has  been  omitted  which  can  be  confidered  as  of  great  or  general  importance. 
At  any  rate,  the  Editor  flatters  himfelf,  that  the  laft  fix  volumes  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  do  not  difgrace  thofe  by  which  they  are  preceded,  and  that  the  whole  will 
bear  to  be  compared  with  any  other  Work  of  the  fame  kind  extant.  Imperfect  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  :■  “  bat  if  much  has  been  omitted,  let  it  be  remembered  that  much  has  hke- 
wife  been  performed  ;”  that  perfection  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  works  of  man  ; 
and  that  every  compilation  of  fuch  variety  and  extent  fhould  be  examined  with  the 
fpirit  which  nduated  cue  of  the  greateffi  critics  of  antiquity  when  perufing  the  works 
of  his  brother  poets  : 


Verum  ubi  phira  nitent  in  carmine.,  non  ego  paacis 
Offendar  maculis,  quas  out  in  curia  judit. 

Ant  humana  pa  rum  cavil  natura ■■  ■  — 
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PREFACE. 

We  mentioned  our  obligations  to  occafional  contributors  ,  and  many  of  our  C()'' 
fpondems  hTve  expreffed  an  earned  defire  to  know  who  thefe  contnbutora  ' have >  been. 

As  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  Sratifving  fuch  a  dehra  we  iba 1  co;  ckrd , ta.s  ?a; 

to  Mr  Macfarquhar  alone,  they  will  not  attribute  the  omiffion  of 

STonTeyed  in  the  articles  Anatomy  and  S.mcaay 

ipBBiiii 
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titles  Religion  and  Society.  The  lives  of  Johnson  and  i“Af  <>  f  £thics  under 
the  articles  Instinct,  Love,  Metaphysics,  Miracle  d ^i&oty^  LA- unde 

^SBSisss.  ^rrltBS^SS 

was  reviled  and  improved  for  the  prefent  by  An  ie''  of  Phvfic  in  the  Univerll- 

Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  ProtelTor  of  t»e  lnfti  utes  of  Phyfic ‘.m  the ^  en 

tv.  The  notes  to  the  article  Music  were  contributed  by  Dr  ’  1afffavoured 

ftorv  of  the  art  by  William  Maxwell  Morifon,  Eiq,  a  voca  ’  qqie  articles  My- 
us  With  what  we  have  publilhed  on  the  fcience  of  David  Doig, 

sa-ERiE^,-  MYTHOLOGY^mid  P» !f -c°"ol  0f  Stirling,  and  author  of  two  very 
ingenious  Letters  on  the  Savage  State,  addreiled .  to ■  the  late ^  Lord  Karnes,  ^ioa- 
tiSon,  Parailax,  FSR  SR  of  Aberdeen,  and 

knovvn^o  th^Public^amho^of  ^treatife  on*  the  Theory' anti  France  of. fin^ 


(c)  Mr  Bruce,  who  communicated  the  mod  valuable  parts  in  this 

years  a  Undent  in  the  univerfity  of  St  Andrew’s,  w.(hes,  from  grt it.tudejo  udwfity,  he  is  indebted 

public  manner,  that,  to  the  mftrua.ons  of  Dr  Hunter,  profeff^  ^  ;ndeed  that  Dr  Hunter  may  claim  as  his 
for  much  of  what  philological  knowledge  he  may  polf  .  d  ftr;ne  concerning  the  inverfe  acceptation  of 

own  the  theory  which  we  have  given  or  the  cafes  of  nouns,  the  doitrme  concer,^  «  ^  of  ^  conjunaion 

the  adjeftive,  and  the  refolution  of  the  re  ative  J  reader  may  not  find  in  the  grammatical  writings 

and.  There  is  nothing  elfe  in  our  arUcle  which  th  fforl-Tcoke,  and  Dr  Gregory  of  Edinburgh. 

oiVoJfm,  Sca/iger,  SanSius,  ^"zon'U',  ^heyare  nearly  allied  to  thofe  in  metaphyfics  ;  ot 

whthMrharbee^dT obferved  by  one  of  the  acute  11  writers  of  the  age,  that  the  very  appearance 
tejeded  as  an  error,  if  not  as  an  impofition,  upon  mankind. 
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Longitude  at  Sea  or  Land .  John  Rcbifon,  M.  A.  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  and  profeffor  of  natural  philofophy  in  the  Univerfity,  did  the  Editor  the 
honour  of  contributing  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  the  valuable  articles  Physics, 
Pneumatics,  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes  Projectiles,  Pumps,  Resistance  of 
Fluids ,  River,  Roof,  JLgve- Making,  Rotation,  Seamanship, Signals,  Sound,  Spe¬ 
cific  Gravity,  Statics,  Steam  and  Steam -Engine,  Strength  of  Materials,  Tele¬ 
scope,  Tide,  Articulating  Trumpet,  Vari  ation  of  the  Compafs ,  and  Writer- Works. 
Philosophy  is  the  joint  production  of  Profeffor  Robifon  and  Dr  Gleig.  Physiology 
was  furnifhed  by  John  Barclay,  M.  D.  of  Edinburgh,  whofe  merits,  if  the  Editor  be 
not  partial  to  his  friend,  it  will  raife  high  in  the  eftimation  of  men  of  fcience.  1  he 
effay.s  on  Predestination  and  Providence  were  contributed  by  Robert  Forfvth,  Efq; 
advocate;  the  account  of  the  French  Revolution  by  Mr  Forfyth  and  Dr  Gleig  ;  and 
Oxygen  and  Phlogiston  by  John  Rotheram,  M.  D.  profeffor  of  natural  philofophy 
in  the  Univerfity  of  St  Andrew’s. 

The  other  contributors  to  the  firft  part  of  the  Work  w7e  cannot  enumerate  ;  but  we 
know  that  much  ufeful  information  was  occafionally  communicated  by  Dr  Latham  of 
Dartford  in  Kent,  the  celebrated  ornithologifl ;  by  Dr  William  Wright  phyfician- 
general  to  the  forces  in  the  Weft  Indies  under  the  command  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrom¬ 
bie  ;  by  the  Reverend  J.  Hawkins,  vicar  of  Halfted  in  Effex  ;  by  the  late  Mr  Adams, 
mathematical  inftrument-maker  to  his  Majefty  ;  and  by  Mr  William  Jones,  optician 
in  Holborn,  London.  There  is,  however,  no  man  to  whom  the  Proprietors  of  the  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Britannica  feel  themfelves  under  greater  obligations  than  to  Dr  Black, 
for  the  very  handfome  offer  which  he  made  to  the  perfon  who  was  at  firft  entrufted 
with  the  chemical  department  of  the  Work.  And  while  they  exprefs  thus  publicly 
their  gratitude  to  him,  may  not  the  Editor  declare  how  much  he  is  indebted  to  his 
two  afiiftants,  the  Reverend  James  Walker,  M.  A.  of  St  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Mr  James  Thomfon  of  Crieff,  preacher  in  the  church  of  Scotland  ?  Of  thefe  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  fucceflively  had  the  care  of  the  Work  when  he  was  neceffarily  abfent,  he 
could  always  fay,  ®>uibus  in  rebus  ipfi  intere/Te  non  poffumus,  in  bis,  opercz  ncjlra  vicuna, 
fdes  amicorum  Jupponitur. 
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A  THE  fir  ft  letter  of  the  alphabet,  in  all  the  known 
5  languages  of  the  world,  that  of  Ethiopia  ex¬ 
cepted,  in  which  it  is  the  i  3th.  It  has  defervedly  the 
firil  place  in  the  alphabet,  on  account  of  its  Simplicity, 
very  little  more  being  neceflary  to  its  pronunciation  than 
opening  the  mouth. 

In  the  Englifh  language  A  is  the  mark  of  three  dif¬ 
ferent  founds,  termed,  by  our  grammarians,  the  broad, 
the  open ,  and  the  J lender  A.  The  firft  refembles  that 
of  the  German  A,  is  found  in  feveral  monofyllables,  as 
'wail,  fait ,  &c.  and  is  pronounced  as  au  in  caufe.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Saxons  expreffed  only  this  broad 
found  of  the  letter,  as  it  is  Hill  commonly  retained  in 
the  northern*  diftriAs  of  England,  and  umverfaliy 
throughout  Scotland  ;  as,  tank  for  talk ,  <wauz  for  rwalk 
or  'wake. — The  open  A  refembles  that  of  the  Italians 
in  adagio,  and  is  the  fame  with  that  of  a  in  father,  ra¬ 
ther,  & c.  The  (lender  found  is  peculiar  to  the  Enghffi 
language,  and  refembles  the  found  of  the  French  diph¬ 
thong  at  in  pais ,  or  their  a  mafeuline,  or  perhaps  it  is 
a  middle  found  between  them  ;  it  is  exemplified  in 
place ,  vafe,  Sec.  alfo  in  toleration,  jvjlification ,  and 
all  other  words  ending  with  ation . 

A  is  fometimes  added  afterwards  in  burlefque  poetry; 
in  which  cafe  it  only  makes  an  additional  fvllable  with¬ 
out  any  alteration  of  the  fenfe,  as  the  interjection  O 
very  often  does  in  our  ballads.  It  is  alfo  fometimes, 
redundant,  as  in  the  words  arife,  a*wake,  See.  which 
are  not  different  in  fignification  from  rife ,  wake, 

See.  m  .  . 

It  is  fometimes  a  word,  either  noun  or  interjection  ; 
in  which  laftcafc.it  is  commonly  an  expreffion  of  grief, 
an.d  joined  with  the  afpirate,  as  ah  !  When  a  noun,  it 
is  only  with  refpecl  to  itfelf ;  as  great  A,  little  a,  &c. 

A  is  very  frequently  ufed  as  an  article ;  in  which  caj.e 
it  has  no  plural  fignification,  and  is  ufed  to  denote  the 
number  one ,  as  a  houfe,  a  held,  Sec.  When  placed  as 
an  article  before  any  of  the  vowels,  y  and  *w  only  ex¬ 
cepted,  it  is  joined  with  the  letter  n;  as  an  ifland,  an 
orator,  Sec. — In  the  three  following  cafes  it  is  a  prepo- 
j]tion.  I.  When  it  goes  before  a  participle,  or  noun 
derived  from  a  participle  ;  as,  I  am  a  doing  this  or 
that.  2.  When  ufed  before  local  furnames,  as  Corne¬ 
lius  a  Lapide,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Sec.  3.  hen  it 
is  ufed  in  eompofition;  as,  a  foot,  a  deep,  Sec.  In  fome 
in  fiances  it  denotes  the  proportion  of  one  thing  to  ano¬ 
ther;  as,  fo  much  a  week,  a  man,  a  head,  Sec. 

A,  among  the  ancients,  was  a  numeral  letter,  and 
Vol.  I?  Parti. 


dignified  500;  and  when  a  dafti  was  added  on  the  top, 

5000.  v_ 

A,  in  the  Julian  calendar,  is  the  firft  of  the  feven 
dominical  letters.  It  had  been  in  ufe  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans  long  before  the  eftabhfhment  of  Chrtftianity,  as 
the  firft  of  the  eight  nundinales  litter#  ;  in  imitation 
whereof  it  was  that  the  dominical  letters  were  firft  in¬ 
troduced. 

A  is  alfo  an  abbreviation  ufed  with  different  inten¬ 
tions.  Hence, 

A,  among  logicians,  is  ufed  to  denote  an  univerfal 
affirmative  propoiition ;  according  to  the  verfe, 

Aferat  A,  r.egat  E,  verum  generaliter  amb a. 

Thus,  in  the  firft  figure,  a  fyllogilm  confiding  of  three 
univerfal  affirmative  propofitions,  is  faid  to  be  in  B;Tr- 
ba-ra;  the  A  thrice  repeated,  denoting  fo  many  of  the 
propofitions  to  be  univerfal,  Sec .  See  Barbara. 

A,  among  the  Romans,  was  ufed  in  the  giving  of 
votes  or  fuftrages. — When  a  new  law  was  propofed, 
each  voter  had  two  wooden  ballots  put  in  his  hand  ; 
the  one  marked  with  a  capital  A,  fignifying  antique , 
q.  d.  antiquam  volo  ;  and  the  other  with  V .  R.  for  uti 
regas .  Such  as  were  again  ft  the  law,  caff  the  firft  into 
the  urn  ;  as  who  fhould  fay,  I  refufe  it,  I  antiquate  it ; 
or,  1  like  the  ancient  l«w,  and  defire  no  innovation. 

A,  in  the  trials  of  criminal  caufes,  alfo  denoted  abfo- 
1  uti  on  :  Whence  Cicero,  pro  Milone ,  calls  A,  litter  a 
faiutaris,  a  faving  letter. — Three  ballots  were  diftri- 
buted  to  each  judge,  marked  with  the  letters,  A  for 
abfolvo ,  I  acquit;  C  for  condemno,  I  condemn;  and 
N.  L  for  non  liquet ,  It  is  not  clear.  From  the  num¬ 
ber  of  each  call  into  the  urn,  the  praetor  pronounced 
the  prifoner’s  fate.  If  they  were  equal  in  number,  he 
was  abfolved. 

A,  in  the  ancient  inferiptions  of  marbles.  Sec.  occa¬ 
sionally  Hands  for  Augufus,  ager ,  aiunt ,  Sec.  When 
double,  it  denotes  Augujli;  when  triple  aurum  argen¬ 
tic??!,  #s ;  and  fometimes  its  meaning  can  only  be 
known  by  the  reft  of  the  infeription.  Ifidore  adds, 
that  when  it  occurs  after  the  word  miles  (foldier),  it 
denotes  him  young.  On  the  reverfe  of  ancient  medals, 
it  denotes  them  ftruck  by  the  city  of  Argos,  fome¬ 
times  by  that  of  Athens  ;  but  on  coins  of  modern  date, 
it  is  the  mark  of  Paris. 

A,  as  an  abbreviation,  is  alfo  often  found  in  modern 
writers :  as  A.  D.  for  a?mo  Do?nini ;  A.  M.  artium 
maoifler,  mailer  of  arts,  &c. 

A,  the  letter  a,  with  a  line  above  it  thus,  a,  is  ufed 
A  i'tt 


A, 
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in  medical  prefcriptions  for  ana,  of  each;  fometimes  it 
it  is  written  thus,  aa  :  e.  g.  &  Mel.  Sacchar.  Sc  Mann. 

velfia,  3j.  i.  e.  Take  of  honey,  fugar,  and  manna, 
of  each  one  ounce. 

A,  put  to  bills  of  Exchange,  is  in  England  an  ab¬ 
breviation  for  accepted ,  and  in  France  for  accepts  It 
is  likewiie  ufual  among  merchants  to  mark  their  lets  of 
books  with  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  Sc c.  inftead  of  the 
numbers,  i,  2,  3,  See . 

A. A. A.  The  chemical  abbreviation  for  Amalgama, 
or  Amalgamation. 

AA,  the  name  offeveral  rivers  in  Germany  and  Swif- 
ferland. 

AACH,  a  little  town  in  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  near  the  fource  of  the  river  Aach,  and  almoti 
equally  diitant  from  the  Danube  and  the  lake  C011- 
ftance.  It  belongs  to  the  Houfe  of  Aullria.  E.  Long. 

9,  o.  Lat.  47-  55-  .  ^  .  .  .  .  f 

A  A  HUS,  a  little  town  in  Germany,  m  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia  and  bifhopric  of  M under.  It  is  the  capital 
of  Aahus,  a  fmall  diitrift ;  has  a  good  caltle;  and  lies 
north-eaft  of  Coesfeldt.  E.  Lon.  7.  1.  N.  Lat.  52.  10. 

AAM,  or  Haam,  a  liquid  meafure  in  common  ufe 
among  the  Dutch,  and  containing  128  meafnres  called 
jnbigles ,  each  weighing  nearly  36  ounces  averdupoife  ; 
whence  the  A  am  contains  288  Englifh,  and  148-3-  pints 
Paris  meafure. 

AAR,  the  name  of  two  rivers,  one  in  Swifferland, 
and  another  in  Weftphalia  in  Germany.  It  is  alfo  the 
name  of  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic. 

AARASSUS  (anc.  geo g.),  a  town  of  Pilidia,  in 
the  Hither  Afia,  thought  to  be  the  Anaffus  of  Pto¬ 
lemy. 

AARON,  high-pneti  of  the  Jews,  and  brother  to 
Mofes,  was  by  the  father’s  fide  great  grandfon,  and  by 
the  mother’s  grandfon  of  Levi.  By  God’s  command 
he  met  Mofes  at  the  foot  of  mount  Horeb,  and  they 
went  together  into  Egypt  to  deliver  the  children  of  If- 
rael :  he  had  a  great  fhare  in  all  that  Mofes  did  for 
their  deliverance ;  the  feriptures  call  him  the  prophet  of 
Mofes,  and  he  adled  in  that  capacity  after  the  Ifraelites 
had  palled  over  the  Red- Sea.  He  afeended  mount  Si¬ 
nai  with  two  of  his  fons,  Nadab  and  Abilm,  and  fe- 
venty  elders  of  the  people  ;  but  neither  he  nor  they 
went  higher  than  half  way,  from  whence  they  faw  the 
glory  of  God  ;  only  Mofes  and  Jofhua  went  to  the  top, 
where  they  Raid  forty  days.  During  their  abfence, 
Aaron,  overcome  by  the  people’s  eager  intreaties,  fet 
up  the  golden  calf,  which  the  Ifraelites  worfhipped  by 
his  c.mfent.  This  calf  has  given  rife  to  various  conjec¬ 
tures.  Some  rabbies  maintain  that  he  did  not  make 
the  golden  caT  ;  but  only  threw  the  gold  into  the  fire, 
to  get  rid  of  the  importunities  of  the  people;  and  that 
certain  magicians,  who  mingled  with  the  ifraelites 
at  their  departure  from  Egypt,  call  this  gold  into 
the  figure  of  a  calf.  According  to  fome  authors, 
the  fear  of  falling  a  facrifice  to  the  refentment  of  the 
people  by  giving  a  refufal,  made  Aaron  comply  with 
their  delire  :  and  they  allege  alfo,  that  he  hoped  to 
elude  their  requell,  by  demanding  of  the  women  to 
contribute  their  ear-rings,  imagining  they  would  rather 
choofe  to  remain  without  a  viliblc  deity,  than  be  de¬ 
prived  of  their  perfonal  ornaments.  This  affair  of  the 
golden  calf  happened  in  the  third  month  after  the  Is¬ 
raelites  came  out  of  Egypt.  In  the  firti  month  of  the 
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following  year,  Aaron  was  appointed  by  God  high- 
prieft;  which  office  he  executed  during  the  time  that 
the  children  of  Ifrael  continued  in  the  wildernefs.  He 
died  in  the  fortieth  year  after  their  departure  from 
Egypt,  upon  mount  Hor,  being  then  123  years  old ; 
A.  M  2522,  of  the  Julian  period  3262,  before  the 
Chrillian  rera  1452*  With  regard  to  the  attempts  of 
the  Egyptian  magicians  to  imitate  the  miracles  per¬ 
formed  by  his  rod,  fee  fome  remarks  under  the  article 
Magician. 

Aaron  and  Julius  (Saints),  fuffered  martyrdom 
together,  during  the  perfecution  under  the  Emperor 
Diocletian,  in  the  year  303,  about  the  fame  time  with 
Saint  Alban  the  protomanyi  of  Britain.  We  are  no¬ 
where  told  what  their  Britifh  names  were,  it  being  u- 
fual  with  the  Chrillian  Britons,  at  the  time  of  baptifm, 
to  take  new  names  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  or  He¬ 
brew.  Nor  have  we  any  certainty  as  to  the  particulais 
of  their  death  ;  only  that  they  fuffered  the  moll  cruel 
torments.  They  had  each  a  church  ereded  to  his  me¬ 
mory  ;  and  their  feflival  is  placed,  in  tiie  Roman  mar- 
tyro  logy,  on  the  firll  of  July. 


A aron, 
Aarfens, 


Aaron,  or  Idarun ,  A l  Rafchid ,  a  celebrated  khahf, 
or  Mahometan  fovereign  of  the  Saracen  empire;  whofe 
hiflory  is  given  under  the  article  Bagdad. 

Aaron  Harifcboti ,  a  learned  rabbi  and  Caraite  in 
the  15th  century,  wrote  an  Hebrew  grammar,  printed 
at  Cotiftantinople  in  1581;  probably  the  fame  with 
Aaron  the  caraite,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
five  books  of  Mofes,  which  is  in  MS.  in  the  French 
king’s  library. 

AARSENS  (Francis),  Lord  of  Someldyck  and 
Spyck,  was  one  of  the  greatelt  mini  tiers  for  negotia¬ 
tion  the  United  Provinces  could  ever  boati  of.  His 
father,  Cornelius  Aarfens,  was  Regifter  to  the  States  ; 
and  being  acquainted  with  Mr  Pltffis  Mornay,  at  the 
Court  of  William  Prince  of  Orange,  he  prevailed  up¬ 
on  him  to  take  Ids  fon  under  him,  with  whom  he  con¬ 
tinued  fome  years.  John  Olden  Barnevelt,  who  pre- 
fided  over  the  affairs  of  Holland  and  all  the  United 
Provinces,  fent  him  afterwards  agent  into  France, 
where  he  learned  to  negociate  under  thofe  profound 
politicians  Henry  IV.  Villeroy,  Silleri,  Roffie,  Jaon- 
nin,  Sc c.  and  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  filch  a  manner  as 
to  obtain  their  approbation.  Soon  after,  he  wa»  in- 
vefted  with  the  chara&er  of  ambaffador,  being  the  firti 
who  was  recognifed  as  fuch  by  the  French  court;  at 
which  time  Henry  IV.  declared,  that  he  fhould  take 
precedence  next  to  the  Venetian  minifter.  He  relided 
in  France  15  years;  during  which  time  he  received 
great  marks  of  etieem  from  the  king,  who  created  him 
a  knight  and  baron  ;  and  for  this  reafon  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  amongft  the  nobles  of  the  province  of  Holland. 
However,  he  became  at  length  fo  odious  to  the  French 
court,  that  they  delired  to  have  him  recalled.  He 
was  afterwards  deputed  to  Venice,  and  to  feveral  Ger¬ 
man  and  Italian  princes,  upon  oceafion  of  the  troubles 
in  Bohemia  He  was  the  firti  of  three  extraordinary 
ambafiadors  fent  to  England  in  [620,  and  the  fecond 
in  1641  ;  in  which  latter  embafly  he  was  accompanied 
by  the  Lord  of  Brederode  as  firfl  ambaffador,  and 
Heemfvliet  as  third,  to  treat  about  the  marriage  of 
Prince  William,  fon  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He 
was  likewife  ambaffador- extraordinary  at  the  French 
court  in  1 624  ;  and  the  Cardinal  de  Richlieu  having 
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Aarrens  juft  taken  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  into  his  hands, 
H  and  knowing  he  was  an  able  man,  made  ufe  of  him  to 
A^a>  ferve  his  own  pnrpofes.  He  died  in  a  very  advanced 
age ;  and  his  fon,  who  furvived  him,  was  reputed  the 
wealthiefl  man  in  Holland. 

A arsens  (Peter),  a  painter,  called  in  Italy  Pietro 
Longo,  becaufe  of  his  llature,  was  born  at  Ainfterdam 
1519.  He  was  eminent  for  all  kinds  of  fubjecls  ;  but 
was  particularly  famous  for  altar-pieces,  and  for  repre- 
fenting  a  kitchen  with  its  furniture  :  he  had  the  pain 
to  fee  a  fine  altar-piece  of  his  deftroyed  by  the  rabble 
in  the  infurreclion  1  5 66,  though  a  lady  of  Alcmaer 
•offered  200  crowns  for  its  redemption. 

AARTGFN,  Aertgen,  a  painter  of  merit, 
was  the  fon  of  an  woolcomber,  and  born  at  Leyden  in 
1498.  He  worked  at  his  father’s  trade  until  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen  ;  and  then,  having  difeo- 
vered  a  genius  for  defigning,  he  was  placed  with  Cor¬ 
nelius  Engelheihtz,  under  whom  he  made  a  confider- 
able  progrefs  in  painting.  Pie  became  fo  diitinguifh- 
ed,  that  the  celebrated  Francis  Floris  went  to  Ley- 
-deii  out  of  mere  curiolity  to  fee  him.  He  found  him 
inhabiting  a  poor  half  ruined  hut,  and  in  a  very  mean 
flyle  of  living  :  He  folicited  him  to  go  to  Antwerp, 
promifing  him  wealth  and  rank  fuitable  to  his  merit ; 
but  Aartgen  refufed,  declaring  that  he  found  more 
fweets  in  his  poverty  than  others  did  in  their  riches. 
It  was  a  cuftom  with  this  painter  never  to  work  on 
Mondays,  but  to  devote  that  day,  with  his  difeiples, 
to  the  bottle.  He  ufed  to  ftroll  about  the  ilreets  in 
the  night,  playing  on  the  german  flute,  and  in  one  of 
thefe  frolics  was  drowned  in  1564. 

AASAR  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Paleftine,  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  iituated  between  Azotus  and  Afeaion. 
:n  Jerome’s  time  it  was  an  hamlet. 

AB,  the  eleventh  month  of  the  civil  year  of  the  He¬ 
brews,  and  the  fifth  of  their  eccleiiaitieal  year,  which 
begins  with  the  month  Nifan.  It  anfwers  to  the  moon 
of  July ;  that  is,  to  part  of  our  month  of  the  fame 
name,  and  to  the  beginning  of  Auguil:  it  coulills  of 
thirty  days.  The  Jews  fait  on  the  iirit  of  this  month, 
in  memory  of  Aaron’s  death ;  and  on  the  ninth,  becaufe 
on  that  day  both  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  that 
erected  after  the  captivity,  were  burnt  ;  the  former  by 
the  Chaldeans,  and  the  latter  by  the  Romans.  The 
fame  day  is  alfo  remarkable  among  that  people  for  the 
publication  of  Adrian’s  edicl,  wherein  they  were  for¬ 
bid  to  continue  in  Judea,  or  even  to  look  back  when  at 
a  diilance  from  Jerufalem,  in  order  to  lament  the  def¬ 
lation  of  that  city.  The  18th  of  the  fame  month  is  alfo 
a  fait  among  the  Jews  ;  becaufe  the  lamp  in  the  fanc- 
tuary  was  that  night  extingui/hed,  in  the  time  of 
Ahaz. 

Ab,  in  the  Syriac  calendar,  is  the  name  of  the  lad 
fummer-month.  The  fir  It  day  of  this  month  they  call¬ 
ed  Suum  Miriam ,  the  fail  of  the  virgin,  becaufe  the 
eaftern  Chriitians  failed  from  that  day  to  the  fifteenth, 
which  was  therefore  called  b'athr-IYiiria?n ,  the  celfa- 
tion  of  the  fait  of  the  virgin. 

ABA  (or  rather  Abau )  Hanifah  or  Han’fa,  fir- 
named  Al-Nooma,  was  the  fon  of  Thibet,  and  born 
at  Coufah  in  the  80th  year  of  the  Hegira.  This  is  the 
inoil  celebrated  dodtor  of  the  orthodox  Mu fiulmans-, 
and  his  feet  holds  the  principal  eileem  among  the  four 
which  they  indifferently  follow.  Nothwithftanding  this, 
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he  was  not  very  well  efleemed  during  his  life,  infomurh  AH 

that  the  khaliff  Almanfor  canfed  him  to  be  imprifoned  H  f 
at  Bagdad,  for  having  refufed  to  fubferibe  to  the  opt-  .  r 
nion  of  abfolute  predeilination,  which  the  Muffulmans 
call  Cadha.  But  afterwards  Abou  Jofeph,  who  was 
the  fovereign  judge  or  chancellor  of  the  empire  under 
the  khalifl  Hadi,  brought  his  dodlrine  into  fuch  credit, 
that  it  became  a  prevailing  opinion,  That  to  be  a  good 
Muffulman  was  to  be  a  Hanifite  He  died  in  the 
150th  year  of  the  Hegira,  in  the  prifon  of  Bagdad 
aforefaid:  and  it  was  not  till  335  years  after  his  death, 
that  Melick  Schah,  a  fultan  of  the  Selgiucidan  race, 
built  for  him  a  magnificent  monument  in  the  fame  city, 
whereto  he  adjoined  a  college  peculiarly  appropriated 
to  fnch  as  made  a  profefiion  of  this  fed.  This  was 
in  the  485th  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  Anno  Chriili 
109  2.  i  he  moil  eminent  fucceffors  of  this  doctor  were 
Ahmed  Benali,  A1  Giaffas,  and  A1  Ra/.i  who  was  the 
maiter  of  Naifari ;  and  there  is  a  mofque  particularly 
appropriated  to  them  in  the  temple  of  Mecca. 

Aba,  Abas*  Abosy  or  Abus  y  (anc.  geog.),  the 
name  of  a  mountain  of  Greater  Armenia,  fituated  be¬ 
tween  the  mountains  Nipliatos  and  Nibonis.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  Strabo,  the  Euphrates  and  Araxes  rofe  from 
this  mountain  ;  the  former  running  cafhvard,  and  the 
latter  weftward. 

Aba.  See  Abje. 

ABAC-dFNA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Media,  and 
another  of  Cana  in  the  Hither  Alia. 

ABACjENUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Sicily, 
wliofe  ruins  are  fuppofed  to  be  thofe  lying  near  Trippi, 
a  citadel  on  an  high  and  fteep  mountain  not  far  from 
Mcilina.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Abac.enini. 

ABACA1  UAl  A,  in  ichthyology,  a  barbarous  name 
of  the  zeus  vomer.  See  Zeus. 

A  BACH,  a  market- town  of  Germany,  in  Lower 
Bavaria,  feated  on  the  Danube.  It  is  remarkable  for 
Roman  antiquities,  and  for  fprings  of  mineral  waters 
which  are  laid  to  be  good  for  various  dillempers. 

E.  Long.  1  1.  56.  Eat. 4  8. 53. 

ABACINARE,  or  Abbacinare,  in  writers  of 
the  middle  age,  a  ipecies  c;  punifhment,  confuting  iri 
the  blinding  of  the  criminal,  by  holding  a  hot  baton  or 
bowl  of  metal  before  his  eyes. 

ABACK  (a  fea-term),  the  fituation  of  the  fails  when 
the  furfaces  are  flatted  againft  the  malls  by  the  force 
of  the  wind.  The  fai's  are  faid  to  be  taken  aback  when 
they  are  brought  into  this  fituation,  either  by  a  hidden 
change  of  the  wind,  or  by  an  alteration  in  the  (hip’s 
courfe.  They  are  laid  a»acky  to  efledl  an  immediate  re¬ 
treat,  without  turning  to  the  right  or  left;  or,  in  the  fea- 
phrafe,  to  give  the  (hip  Jlern-way ,  in  order  to  avoid 
fome  dan  er  difeovered  before  her  in  a  narrow  channel, 
or  when  (lie  lias  advanced  beyond  her  Ration  in  the  line 
of  battle,  or  otherwife.  The  fails  are  placed  in  this 
pofition  by  flackening  their  lee-braces,  and  hauling  in 
the  weather  ones  ;  fo  that  the  whole  effort  of  the  wind 
is  exerted  on  the  forepart  of  their  furface,  which  readily 
puflies  the  fhip  ailern,  unlefs  Ihe  is  retrained  by  fome 
counteracting  force.  It  is  alfo  ufual  to  fpread  fome 
fail  aback  near  the  (lern,  as  the  mizen -top-fail,  when 
a  (hip  rides  with  a  fingle  anchor  in  a  road,  in  order  to 
prevent  her  from  approaching  it  fo  as  to  entangle  the 
flukes  of  it  with  her  llackened  cable,  and  thereby  loofen 
it  from  the  ground. 

A  2 
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ABACOT,  the  name  of  an  ancient  cap  of  ftate 
worn  by  the  kings  of  England,  the  upper  part  where¬ 
of  was  in  the  form  of  a  double  crown. 

ABACTORS,  or  Abactores,  a  name  given  to 
thofe  -who  drive  away,  or  rather  Ileal,  cattle  by  herds, 
or  great  numbers  at  once  ;  and  are  therefore  very  pro¬ 
perly  didinguifhed  from  fures  or  thieves. 

ABACUS,  among  the  ancients,  was  a  kind  of  cup¬ 
board  or  buffet.  Livy,  defcribing  the  luxury  into 
which  the  Romans  degenerated  after  the  conqued  of 
Afia,  fays  they  had  their  abaci ,  beds,  &c.  plated  over 
with  gold- 

Abacus,  among  the  ancient  mathematicians,  figni- 
fied  a  table  covered  with  dufl,  on  which  they  drew 
their  diagrams  ;  the  word  in  this  fenfc  being  derived 
from  the  Phoenician  abak ,  dufl. 

Abacus,  in  architecture,  fignifies  the  fuperior  part  or 
member  of  the  capital  of  a  column,  and  ferves  as  a  kind 
of  crowning  to  both.  "Vitruvius  tells  us  the  abacus  was 
originally  intended  to  reprefent  a  fquare  tile  laid  over 
an  urn,  or  rather  over  a  bafket.  See  Architec¬ 
ture,  n°  15 — The  form  of  the  abacus  is  not  the 
fame  in  all  orders  :  in  the  I  ufcan,  Doric,  and  Ionic, 
it  is  generally  fquare  ;  but  in  the  Corinthian  and 
Compofite,  its  four  fides  are  arched  inwards,  and 
embellifhed  in  the  middle  with  fame  ornament,  as  a 
rpfe  or  other  flower.  Scammozzi  ufes  abacus  for  a  con¬ 
cave  moulding  on  the  capital  of  the  1  nfcau  pedeflal  ; 
and  Palladio  calls  the  plinth  above  the  echinus,  or  boul- 
tiu-,  in  the.  Tufcan.  and  Doric  orders,  by  the  fame 

name,  , 

Abacus  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  ancient  lnllrument  tor 
facilitating  operations  in  arithmetic.  It  is  varioufly 
contrived.  That  chiefly  ufed  in  Europe  is  made  by 
drawing  any  number  of  parallel  lines  at  the  dillance  of 
two  diameters  of  one  of  the  counters  ufed  in  the  calcu¬ 
lation.  A  counter  placed  on  the  lowed  line,  figni¬ 
fies  1  ;  on  the  2d,  10  ;  on  the  3d,  too  ;  on  the  4th 
xooo,  &c.  In  the  intermediate  fpaces,  the  fame 
counters  are  edimated  at  one  half  of  the  value  of  the 
line  immediately  fuperior,  viz.  between  the  ill  and  2d 
5 ;  between  the  2d  and  3d,  50;  &c.  See  the  figure  on 
Plate  f.  where  the  fame  number,  1788  for  example,  is 
reprefented  under  both  divifions  by  different  difpofitions 

of  the  counters.  .  f 

Abacus  is  alfo  ufed  by  modern  writers  for  a  table  of 
numbers  ready  cad  up,  to  expedite  the  operations  of 
arithmetic,  in  this  fenfe  we  have  Abaci  of  additton,  of 
multiplication,  and  dividon. 

Chinefs  Abacus.  See  Swanpan.  #  ,  . 

Abacus  Pythagoricus ,  the  common  multiplication- 
table,  fo  called  from  its  being  invented  by  Pythagoras. 

Abacus  Logijiicus ,  is  a  redangled  triangle,  whofe 
Tides,  forming  the  right  angle,  contain  the  numbers 
from  1  to  60  ;  and  its  area,  the  fa&a  of  each  two  of  the 
numbers  perpendicularly  oppofite.  1  his  is  alfo  called 
a  canon  of  fexa^efvnals. 

Abacus  &  Patou!*,  in  the- ancient  mufic,  denote 
the  machinery,  whereby  the  firings  of  Polyple&ra,  or 
indruments  of  many  firings,  were  druck  with  a  plec¬ 
trum  made  of  quills. 

Abacus  Harmonious,  is  ufed  by  Ivircher  for  the 
ft ru (Sure  and  difpofition  of  the  keys  of  a  mulical  in- 
ftrument,  whether  to  be  touched  with  the  hands  or  the 
Icet, 


Abacus  Major ,  in  metallurgic  operations,  the  name  Abacus 
of  a  trough  ufed  in  the  mines,  wherein  the  ore  is  wafhed.  !| 

ABADDON,  is  the  name  which  St  John  in  the  \  _a^U3^ 
Revelations  gives  to  the  king  of  the  locuft,  the  angel 
of  the  bottomlefs  pit.  The  infpired  writer  fays,  this 
word  is  Hebrew,  and  in  Greek  fignifies  ’A roxxvav,  e.  a 

deft  oyer.  That  angel-king  is  thought  to  be  Satan  or 
the  devil:  but  Mr  le  Clerc  thinks  with  Dr  Hammond,, 
that  by  the  loend  which  came  out  of  the  abyfs,  may 
be  underdood  the  zealots  and  robbers,  who  miferably 
aftlided  the  land  of  Judea,  and  laid  it  in  a  manner  wade, 
before  Jerufalem  was  taken  by  the  Romans  ;  and  that 
Abaddon,  the  king  of  the  locud,  may  be  John  of  Gif- 
chala,  who  having  treacheroufly  left  that  town  a  little 
before  it  was  furrendered  to  Titus,  came  to  Jerufalem, 
where  he  fqon  headed  part  of  the  zealots,  who  acknow¬ 
ledged  him  as  their  king,  whilft  the  red  would  not 
fubmit  to  him.  This  fubdivifion  of  the  zealot  party 
brought  a  thoufand  calamities  on  the  Jews. 

ABAD1R,  a  title  which  the  Carthaginians  gave 
to  gods  of  the  firft  order.  In  the  Roman  mythology, 
it  is  the  name  of  a  done  which  Saturn  fvvallowed,  b  f 
the  contrivance  of  his  wife  Ops,  believing  it  to  be  his 
new-born  fon  Jupiter:  hence  it  ridiculoufly  became 
the  objed  of  religious  worfhip. 

ABiE,  or  Aba  (anc.  geog. ),  a  town  of  Phocis  in 
Greece,  near  Helicon  ;  famous  for  an  oracle  of  Apollo 
older  than  that  at  Delphi,  and  for  a  rich  temple  plun¬ 
dered  and  burnt  by  the  Perfians. 

ABAFT,  a  fea-term,  fignifying  the  hinder  part  of 
a  fhip,  or  all  tliofe  parts  both  within  and  without  which 
lie  towards  the  item,  in  oppolition  to  a  for  e  ;  which 
fee. — Abaft ,  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  prepofition,  and  fignifies 
further  aft ,  or  nearer  the  fern  ;  as,  the  barricade  dands 
abaft  the  main- mad,  /.  e.  behind  it,  or  nearer  the  derm 

ABAISSED,  abaiff'e ,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  wings  of  eagles,  &c.  when  the  tip  Iooks 
downwards  to  the  point  of  the  fhield,  or  when  the 
wings  are  fhut,  the  natural  way  of  bearing  them  being 
extended. 

ABAK  A  khan,  the  18th  emperor  of  the  Moguls,, 
a  wife  and  clement  prince.  He  reigned  1  7  years,  and 
is  by  fome  authors  faid  to  have  been  a  Chridian. 

It  mtiy  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  he  joined  with  the 
Chriftians  in  keeping  the  fead  of  Eader,  in  the  city 
Hanadau,  fome  fliort  time  before  his  death.  But  tins 
is  no  proof  of  his  Chiidianity  ;  it  being  common,  in 
times  of  brotherly  love,  for  Chrillians  and  Mahometans 
to  join  in  keeping  the  fame  feads,  when  each  would 
compliment  the  other  with  doing  honour  to  his  folem- 
nity, 

ABALAIv,  a  town  of  Siberia,  two  miles  from  Ton 
bollk.  E.  Long.  64.  10.  N.  Lat.  57.  1. 

ABAL1ENATION,  in  law,  the  ad  of  transfer¬ 
ring  one  man's  property  to  another* 

ABALLABA,  the  ancient  name  of  Appleby,  a 
town  in  Wedmoreland,  remarkable  only  for  its  anti¬ 
quity,  having  been  a  Roman  Ration.  W.  Long.  1.  4.* 


N.  Lat.  53.  38. 

ABALUS  (anc.  geog.),  fuppofed  by  the  ancient s- 
to  be  an  ifland  in  the  German  ocean  called  by  Ti-. 
maeus  Haflia ,  and  by  Xenophon  Lampfacenus  JB al- 
tia;  now  the  peninfula  of  Scandinavia.  Here,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Pliny,  fome  imagined  that  amber  dropped  from 
the  trees. 

ABANA*, 


ABA  L 

ABANA.or  Amana  (anc.  geog.)  a  river  ofPhoe- 


Abana  - - - -  x  ^  _  -  -  a  ,  , 

||  nicia,  which,  rifing  from  Mount  Hermon,  walked  the 
Abaris.  fouth  and  weft  fides  of  Damafcus,  and  falls  into  the 
;  Phoenician  fea  to  the  north  of  Tripoli's,  called  Chryfor - 
rheas ,  by  the  Greeks. 

ABANGA.  See  Ady. 

ABANO,  a  town  of  the  Padnano,  in  the  republic 
of  Venice,  famous  among  the  ancients  for  its  hot  baths. 

ABANTES,  a  people  who  came  originally  from 
Thrace,  and  fettled  in  Phoceca,  a  country  of  Greece, 
where  they  built  a  town  which  they  called  Aba,  after 
the  name  of  Abas  their  leader  ;  and  if  we  may  credit 
fome  ancient  authors,  the  Abantes  went  afterwards  in¬ 
to  the  Ifland  Euboea,  now  called  Negropont  :  others 
fay  the  Abantes  of  Euboea  came  from  Athens.  The 
Abantes  were  a  very  warlike  people,  clofmg  with  their 
enemies,  and  fighting  hand  to  hand. 

ABANTIAS,  or  Abantis  (anc.  geog.),  a. name 
of  the  bland  Euboea  in  the  Egean  fea,  extending  a- 
long  the  coaft  of  Greece,  from  the  promontory  Su- 
nium  of  Attica  to  Theffaly,  and  feparated  from  Boeo- 
tia  by  a  narrow  ftrait  called  Euripus .  Irom  its  length 
the  ifland  was  formerly  called  Maoris  ;  afterwards  /V- 
bantias  or  Abantis,  from  the  Abantes,  a  people  origi¬ 
nally  of  Thrace,  called  by  Homer  °^0’efV  from 

wearing  their  hair  long  behind,  having  in  a  battle  ex¬ 
perienced  the  inconvenience  of  wearing  long  hair  be¬ 
fore.  From  cutting  their  hair  before,  they  were  called 
Curetes . 

ABAPTISTON,  in  furgery,  the  perforating  part 
of  the  inftrument  called  a  trepan. 

ABARA,  a  town  in  the  Greater  Armenia,  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Turks  :  it  is  often  the  relidence 
of  the  archbifhop  of  Nakfivan.  Long.  46.  25.  Eat. 
39*  4 5- 

ABARANER,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  Grand  Arme¬ 
nia,  belonging  to  the  Turks  :  it  is  feated  on  the  river 
Alingena  Long.  46.  30,  Lat.  33.  50. 

ABA  RCA,  an.  ancient  kind  of  (hoe  ufed  in  Spain 
for  palling  the  mountains  with.  It  was  made  of  raw 
hides,  and  bound  with  cords,  which  fecured  the  feet  of 
travellers  again  ft  the  fnow. 

ABA  RIM,  high  mountains  of  fleep  afcent,  fepa- 
rating  the  country  of  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites 
from  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  Mofes  died.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Jofephus,  they  ftood  oppofite  to  the  territory  of 
Jericho,  and  were  the  laft  Ration  but  one  of  the  Is¬ 
raelites  coming  from  Egypt.  Nebah  and  Pifgah  were 
parts  of  thefe  mountains. 

ABARIS,  the  Hyperborean  ;  a  celebrated  fage  of 
antiquity,  whofe  hiftory  and  travels  have  been  the  fub- 
je<ft  of  much  learned  difcufiion.  Such  a  number  of  far 
*  Jamblich,  bulous  ftories  *  were  told  of  him,  that  Herodotus  him- 
^.Elfleemsto  foruple  to  relate  them.  He  tells  us  only  f, 
cap.  *36 1V  ^at  this  Barbarian  was  faid  to  have  travelled  with  an 
arrow,  and  to  have  taken  no  fuftenance:  but  this  does 
not  acquaint  11s  with  the  marvellous  properties  which 
were  attributed  to  that  arrow  ;  nor  that  it  had  been 
given  him  by  the  Hyperborean. Apollo.  With  regard 
to  the  occafion  of  his  leaving  his  native  country,  Har- 
|  Under  the  Pocrat*on  t  tells  us,  that  tlte  whole  earth  being  infefted 
word  ’ACa-  with  a  deadly  plague,  Apollo,  upon  being  confulted, 
sn*  gave  no  other  arifwer,  than  that  the  Athenians  fhould 

offer  up  prayers  in  behalf  of  all  other  nations  ;  upon 
which,  feveral  countries  deputed  ambaffadors  to  A- 
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"  thens,  among  whom  was  Abaris  the  Hyperborean.  In  Abari3*  , 
this  journey,  he  renewed  the  alliance  between  his  v 
countrymen  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Delos. 

It  appears  that  he  alfo  went  to  Lacedaemon  ;  fince,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  writers  ||,  he  there  built  a  temple  con-  ||Paufaniaf3 
fecrated  to  Proferpine  the  Salutary,  it  is  afferted,  that  lib 


he  was  capable  of  foretelling  earthquakes,  driving  awayP*  94- 
plagues,  laying  ftorms  &c.  He  wrote  feveral  books,  j  pQrphyry 
as  Suidas  f  informs  us,  viz.  Apollo’s  arrival  into  the  incite  Pjr 
country  of  the  Hyperboreans;  The  nuptials  of^the  ri ver 
Hebrus;  Qioyonx,  or  the  Generation  of  the  Gods;  A[heword 
collection  of  oracles  ;  &c.  Himerius  the  fophift  ap-  »A 
plauds  him  for  fpeaking  pure  Greek  ;  which  attains 
ment  will  be  no  matter  of  wonder  to  fuch  as  confider 
the  ancient  intercourfe  there  was  between  the  Greeks 

and  Hyperboreans. - If  the  Hebrides,  or  Weftern 

iflandssof  Scotland,  (fays  Mr  Toland  *),  were  the  Ply-  *  ^ccounr 
perboreans  of  Diodorus  f,  then  the  celebrated  Abarisof  the  Dm- 
was  of  that  country  ;  and  likewife  a  dniid,  having  been 
the  prieit  of  Apollo.  Suidas,  who  knew  not  the  db 
(linttion  of  the  infular  Hyperboreans,  makes  him  a  Voli.p’.i6r. 
Scythian  ;  as  do  fome  others,  milled  by  the  fame  vul-f  Diod.  Sic* 
gar  error  ;  though  Diodorus  lias  truly  fixed  his  coun-hb 
try  in  an  ifland,  and  not  on  the  continent.  Indeed  the 
fi£tions  and  miilakes  concerning  our  Abaris  are  infi¬ 
nite:  however,  it  is  by  all  agreed  that  he  travelled  quite 
over  Greece,  and  from  thence  into  Italy,  where  he  con¬ 
vened  familiarly  with  Pythagoras,  who  favoured  hint 
beyond  all  his  difciples,  by  inftruCting  him.  in  his  doc¬ 
trines  (efpecially  his  thoughts  of  nature)  in  a  plainer 
and  more  compendious  method  than  he  did  any  other. 

This  diftinCtion  could  not.  but  be  very  advantageous  to 
Abaris.  The  Hyperborean,  in  return,  preftnted  the 
Samian,  as  though  he  equalled  Apollo  himfelf  in  wif- 
dom,  with  the  facred  arrow,  on  which  the  Greeks 
have  fabuloufly  related  J  that  he  fat  aftride,  and  flew  I  Jambbcnr 
.upon  it,  through  the  air, 
and  mountains  _ 

lieve,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Hebrides,  that  wizards 
and  witches  fly  whitherfoever  they  pleafe  on  their  broom- 
fticks.  The  orator  Himerius  above-mentioned,  tho’ 
one  of  thofe  who,  from  the  equivocal  fenfe  of  the  word 
Hyperborean ,  feem  to  have  miftaken  Abaris  for  a  Scy¬ 
thian,  yet  deferibes  his  perfon  accurately,  and  gives 
him  a  very  noble  charaCler.  “  They  relate  (fays  he) 

“  that  Abaris  the  fage  was  by  nation  an  Hyperborean, 

“  appeared  a  Grecian  in  fpeech,  and  refemhled  a  Scy- 
“  thian  in  his  habit  and  appearance.  He  came  to  A- 
<«  thens,  holding  a  bow  in  his  hand,  having  a  quiver 
“  hanging  on  his  flioulders,  his  body  wrapt,  up  in  a 
“  plaid,  girt  about  the  loins  with  a  gilded  belt,  and 
wearing  trowfers  reaching  from  liis  waift  downward.” 

By  this  it  is  evident  (continues  Mr  Toland)  that  he 
was  not  liahitated  like  the  Scythians,  who  were  always 
covered  with  fkins ;  but  appeared  in  the  native  garb 
of  an  Aboriginal  Scot.  As  to  what  relates  to  his  abi¬ 
lities,  Himerius  informs  us,  that  “  he  was  affable  and 
<<  pleafant  in  converfation,  in  difpatching  great  affairs 
u  fecret  and  ind  11ft nous,  quick- flghted  in  prefent  exi- 
u  gencies,  in  preventing  future  dangers  circumfpeCt, 

“  a  fearclier  after  wifdom,  defirous  of  friendfhip,  trulL 
“  jng  little  to  fortune,  and  having  every  thing  trufted 
“  to  him  for  his  prudence.”  Neither  the  Academy 
nor  the  Lycxum  could  have  furniflied  a  man  with  fit*? 
ter  qualities  to  travel  fo  far  abroad,  and  to  fuch  wife. 

4  nations, 


over  rivers  and  lakes,  forefls  \!ta 
in  like  manner  as  our  vulgar  mil  be- 
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nations,  about  affairs  no  lefs  arduous  than  important. 
And  if  we  further  attentively  confider  his  moderation 
in  eating,  di  inking,  and  the  ufe  of  all  thofe  things  which 
our  natural  appetites  inceffantly  crave  ;  joining  the  can¬ 
dour  and  fimplicity  of  his  manners  with  the  folidity  and 
wifdom  of  his  anfwers  ;  all  which  we  find  fufficiently 
attefled  ;  it  muff  be  owned,  that  the  world  at  that  time 
had  few  to  compare  with  Abaris. 

ABA  R  1 ICULATION,  in  anatomy,  a  fpecies  of 
articulation,  admitting  of  a  manifeil  motion  ;  called  al- 
fo  Diarthrofis,  and  Deavticulatio,  to  diifingnifh  it  from 
that  fort  of  articulation  which  admits  of  a  very  obfcure 
motion,  and  is  called  Synarthrolis. 

ABAS,  a  weight  ufedin  Perfia  for  weighing  pearls. 
It  is  i  •  8th  lefs  than  the  European  carat. 

Abas,  in  the  heathen  mythology,  was  the  fon  of 
Hypothoon  and  Meganira,  who  entertained  Ceres,  and 
offered  a  facrifice  to  that  goddefs;  hut  Abbas  ridiculing 
the  ceremony,  and  giving  her  opprobrious  language, 
fhe  fprinkled  him  with  a  certain  mixture  (he  held  in  her 
cup,  on  which  he  became  a  newt  or  water-lizard. 

Abas  (Schah)the  Great,  was  third  fon  of  Coda- 
bendi,  7th  king  of  Perfia,  of  the  race  of  the  Sophis. 
Succeeding  to  his  father  at  s8,  in  15^5?  he  ^oun<^  the 
affairs  of  Periia  at  a  low  ebb,  occafioned  by  the  con- 
quells  of  the  xffirks  and  Tartars.  He  regained  feveral 
of  the  provinces  they  had  feized  ;  but  death  put  a  flop 
to  his  victories  in  1629,  after  a  reign  of  44  years.  He 
was  the  greateft  prince  that  had  reigned  in  Perfia  for 
many  ages  ;  and  it  was  he  who  made  Ifpahan  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  Perfia;  his  memory  is  held  in  the  higheft 
veneration  among  the  Perfians. 

Abas  (Schali)  his  grandfon,  9th  king  of  Perfia,  of 
the  race  of  the  Sophis,  fucceeded  his  father  Sell  at  i  3 
years  of  age;  he  was  but  18  when  he  made  himfelf  ma¬ 
iler  of  the  city  Candahar,  which  had  furrendered  in  his 
father’s  reign  to  the  Great  Mogul,  and  all  the  province 
about  it ;  and  he  preferved  it  afterwards  againll  this 
Indian  emperor,  though  he  beiieged  it  more  than  once 
with  an  army  of  300,000  men.  He  was  a  very  merci¬ 
ful  prince,  and  openly  protected  the  Chriftians :  he  had 
formed  a  deiign  of  extending  the  limits  of  his  kingdom 
toward  the  north,  and  had  for  that  effedl  levied  a  pow¬ 
erful  army;  but  death  put  a  ilop  to  all  his  great  de- 
figns,  at  37  years  of  age,  in  1666. 

ABASCIA,  or  Abcas,  a  country  in  Afia,  tribu¬ 
tary  to  the  Turks,  lituated  on  the  coaft  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  people  are  poor,  thievifh,  and  treacherous, 
infomuch  that  there  is  no  trading  with  them  without 
the  ut moll  caution.  Their  commodities  are  furs,  buck 
and  tyger  Heins,  linen  yarn,  boxwood,  and  bees-wax  : 
but  their  greatell  traffic  is  in  felling  their  own  children, 
and  even  one  another,  to  the  Turks;  infomuch  that 
they  live  in  perpetual  dillrull.  They  are  destitute  of 
many  neceffiiries  of  life,  and  hav*  nothing  among  them 
that  can  be  called  a  town;  though  vve  find  Anacopia, 
Dandar,  and  Czekonii,  mentioned  in  the  maps.  1  hey 
have  the  name  of  Chriftians;  but  have  nothing  left  but 
the  name,  any  more  than  the  Mingrelians  their  northern 
neighbours.  Phe  men  are  rob  nil  and  active,  and  the 
women  are  fair  and  beautiful  ;  on  which  account  the 
Turks  have  a  great  value  for  the  female  flaves  which 
they  purchafe  from  among  them.  Their  ciifloms  are 
much  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  Mingrelians;  which 
fee.  K.  Long,  from  39.  to  43.  Lat.  from  43.  to  45. 
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ABASCUS,  a  river  of  Afiatic  Sarmatio,  which,  Abafcuj 
rifingfrom  Mount  Caucafus,  falls  into  the  Euxine,  be-  1 

tween  Pityus  to  the  ealt,  and  Nofis  to  the  well.  ^ 
ABASITIS  (anc.  gco£.),a  tract  of  Afiatic  Myiia, 
in  which  was  lituated  the  city  of  Ancyra. 

A  BASS  I,  or  Abassis,  a  filver  coin  current  in  Per¬ 
fia,  equivalent  in  value  to  a  French  livre,  or  tenpence 
halfpenny  Sterling.  It  took  its  name  from  Schah 
Abbas  II.  king  of  Perfia,  under  whom  it  was  itruck. 

ABASSUS  (anc.  ge og.),  a  town  of  the  Greater 
Phrygia,  on  the  confines  of  the  Toliltobagii,  a  people 
of  Galatia  in  Afia. 

ABATAMENTUM,  in  law,  is  an  entry  to  lands 
by  iaterpofition,  i.  e.  when  a  perfon  dies  feifed,  and 
another  who  has  no  right  enters  before  the  heir. 

To  ABATE,  (from  the  French  abbatrr,  to  pull 
down,  overthrow,  demoliffi,  batter  down,  or  deitroy),  a 
term  ufed  by  the  writers  of  the  Enghih  common  law 
both  in  an  active  and  neutral  fenfe  ;  as,  To  abate  a 
caflle,  is  to  beat  it  down.  To  abate  a  write,  is,  by  iome 
exception,  to  defeat  or  overthrow  it.  A  It  ranger  aba- 
teth;  that  is,  entereth  upon  a  houfe  or  land  void  by  the 
death  of  him  that  lad  poffefTed  it,  before  the  heir  takes 
pofleffion,  and  fo  keepeth  him  out:  wherefore,  as  he 
that  putteth  out  him  in  poffeffion  is  faid  to  difleize.  fo 
he  that  fteppeth  in  between  the  former  poileiTor  and  his 
heir  is  faid  to  abate.  In  the  neuter  fignification  thus  : 

The  writ  of  the  demandant  ffiall  abate  ;  that  is,  fhall  be 
difabled,  fruflrated,  or  overthrown.  The  appeal  abateth 
by  covin  ;  that  is,  the  accufation  is  defeated  by  deceit. 

Abate,  in  the  manege,  implies  the  performing  any 
downward  motion  properly.  Thus  a  horfe  is  faid  to 
abate  or  take  down  his  curvets,  when  he  puts  both  his 
hindlegs  to  the  ground  at  once,  and  obierves  the  fame 
exaCtnefs  in  ali  the  times. 

ABATELEMENT,  in  commerce,  a  term  ufed  for 
a  prohibition  of  trade  to  all  French  merchants  in  the 
ports  of  the  Levant  who  will  not  itand  to  them  bargains, 
or  ref  ufe  to  pav  their  debts  It  is  a  ientence  ot  tne 
French  conful,  which  mult  be  taken  off  berore  they  can 
fue  any  perfon  for  the  payment  of  their  debts. 

ABATEMENT,  in  heraldry,  an  accidental  figure 
fuppofed  to  have  been  added  to  coats  of  arms,  in  or¬ 
der  to  denote  fome  diffionourable  demeanour  or  (lain, 
whereby  the  dignity  of  coat-armour  was  rendered  of 
lefs  eiteem.  See  Heraldry. 

Abatement,  inlaw.  See  To  Abate. 

Abatement,  in  the  cultoms,  an  allowance  made 
upon  the  duty  of  goods,  when  the  quantum  damaged 
is  determined  by  the  judgment  of  two  merchants  upon 
oath,  and  afeertained  by  a  certificate  from  the  furveyor 
and  land-waiter. 

A  B  ATIS,  an  ancient  termfor  an  officer  of  the  [tables. 

A  BAT  ION,  an  erection  at  Rhodes,  as  a  fence  to 
the  trophy  of  Artemifia,  queen  of  Halicarnaffus,  Coos, 

&c.  railed  in  memory  of  her  victory  over  the  Rhodians; 
or  rather  as  a  fereen  to  conceal  the  difgrace  of  the 
Rhodians  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  effacing  or 
detlroying  the  trophy  being  with  them  a  point  ot  reli¬ 
gion.  # 

ABATOR,  in  law,  a  term  applied  to  a  perfon  who 
enters  to  a  houle  or  lands  void  by  the  death  of  the  tail 
poffeffor,  before  the  true  heir.  . 

ABATOS  (anc.  geog.),  an  ifland  in  the  lake  Moens, 

formerly 
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formerly  famous  for  its  papyrus.  It  was  the  burial 

place  of  O  fir  is.  ,  r  .  A 

V  ABAVO,  in  botany,  a  fynomme  of  the  Adansonia. 

ABB,  a  term  among  clothiers,  applied  to  the  yam 
of  a  weaver’s- warp.  They  fay  alfo  /ibb  wool  in  the 

faiABBA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Afric  Propria,  near 

C  Abba,  in  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  languages,  lite¬ 
rally  fignifies  a  father ;  and  figuratively,  a  fuperior, 
reputed  as  a  father  in  rtfpect  of  age,  dignity,  or  at- 
feclion  It  is  more  particularly  nied  in  the  byriac, 
Coptic',  and  Ethiopic  churches,  as  a  titk  given  to  the 
bifhops.  The  biihops  themfelves  bellow  the  tide  Abba 

more  eminently  on  the  bilhop  of  Alexandria;  which 
occafioned  the  people  to  give  him  the  tide  of  Baba, 
or  Papa,  that  is,  Grandfather;  a  title  which  he  bore 
before  the  bifliop  of  Rome.  It  is  a  Jew, fh  title  of 
honour  given  to  certain  rabbins  called  Tanaites.  and 

it  is  alfo  particularly  ufed,  by  feme  writers  of  the  middle 

age,  for  the  fuperior  of  a  monaftery,  ufually  called  ab- 

EC  ABBADIE  (James),  an  eminent  Proteftant  divine, 
born  at  Nay  in  Bern  in  1654  ;  firit  educated  there  un¬ 
der  the  famous  John  la  Piacette,  and  afterward  at  the 
univerfity  of  Sedan.  From  thence  he  went  into  Holland 
and  Germany,  and  was  miniller  in  the  Prench  church  ot 
Berlin.  He  left  that  place  in  1 690 ;  came  into  England  ; 
was  fome  time  miniller  in  the  french  church  in  the  Sa¬ 
voy,  London;  and  was  made  dean  of  Killalow  in  Ire¬ 
land.  He  died  at  St  Mary  le  Bonne  near  London,  in 
1727,  aged  73.  He  was  ftrongly  attached  to  the  caule 
of  King  William,  as  appears  in  his  elaborate  defence  ot 
the  revolution,  and  his  hillory  of  the  afiaifinat  ion -plot. 
He  had  great  natural  abilities,  which  he  improved  by 
true  and  ufeful  learning.  He  was  a  moll  zealous  defen¬ 
der  of  the  primitive  do&rine  of  the  Proteilants,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  his  writings  ;  and  that  firong  nervous  elo¬ 
quence  for  which  he  was  fo  remarkable,  enabled  him  to 
enforce  the  doctrines  of  his  profeflion  from  the  pulpit 
with  great  fpirit  and  energy.  He  publilhed  feyeral 
works  in  French  that  were  much  elleemed  ;  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  which  are,  A  Treatife  on  the  Truth  of  the  Chri- 
llian  Religion;  The  art  of  Knowing  one’s  Self;  A  De¬ 
fence  of  the  Britilh  Nation;  The  Deity  of  Jefus  Chnft 
effential  to  the  Chrifiian  Religion;  'Hie  Hillory  of  the 
laft  Confpiracy  in  England,  written  by  order  of  King 
William  l  il.;  and  The  Triumph  of  Providence  and  Reli¬ 
gion,  or  the  opening  the  Seven  Seals  by  the  Son  oTGod. 

ABBAS,  fon  of  Abdalmothleb,  and  Mahomet’s 
uncle,  oppofed  Ins  nephew  with  all  his  power,  efietm- 
ing  him  an  impollor  and  infidel;  but  in  the  fecond  year 
of  the  hegira,  being  overcome  and  made  a  prifoner  at 
the  battle  of  Bendir  in  623,  a  great  ranfom  being  de¬ 
manded  for  him,  he  reprefented  to  Mahomet,  that  his 
paying  it  would  reduce  him  to  poverty,  which  would 
redound  to  the  dilhonour  of  the  family.  But  Mahomet 
having  been  informed  of  Abbas’s  having  fecreted  large 
fums  of  money,  alked  him  after  the  purfes  of  gold  he 
had  left  in  his  mother’s  cuftody  at  Mecca.  Abbas,  up¬ 
on  this,  conceiving  him  to  be  really  a  prophet,  em¬ 
braced  his  new  religion ;  became  one  of  his  principal 
captains;  andfaved  his  life  when  in  imminent  danger  at 
the  battle  of  Henain,  againil  the  Thakefites,  foon  after 
the  reduction  of  Mecca.  But  befidcs  being  a  great 
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commander,  Abbas  was  a  famous  doftor  of  the  Mufful- 
man  law,  infomuch  that  lie  read  lectures  upon  every 
chapter  of  the  Koran,  as  his  nephew  pretended  to  re¬ 
ceive  them  one  by  one  from  heaven.  He  died  in  652, 
and  his  memory  is  held  in  the  higheil  veneration  among 
the  Muffulmans  to  this  day. 

Abul  Abbas,  furnamed  Sajfab,  was  proclaimed  kha- 


lif  ;  and  in  him  began  the  Dynaftv  of  the 


ABBAoIDES,  who  pofiefted  the  khalifate  for  524 
years;  and  there  were  37  khalifs  ot  this  race  who  fue- 
ceeded  one  another  without  intemiption.  . 

ABBE,  in  a  monaltic  fenfe,  the  fame  with  Abbot. 
Abbe,  in  a  modern  fenfe,  is  the  name  01  a  curious 
popular  character  in  Trance,  very  much  mentioned,  but 
very  little  known,  in  Britain.  The  term  is  not  to  be 
rendered  in  our  language,  as  the  exigence  of  the  being 
which  it  denominates  is  poilerior  to  the  reformation, 
and  no  fuch  character  was  known  among  the  RotnamRs 
till  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

Abbes,  according  to  the  llricteft  definition,  are  per- 
fons  who  have  not  yet  obtained  any  precife  or  fixed 
fettlenient  in  church  or  ilate,  but  moll  heartily  wilh 
for,  and  would  accept  of,  either,  juft  as  it  may  happen. 

In  the  mean  while,  their  privileges  are  many.  They  are 
adiniffible  in  ail  companies,  and  no  degradation  to  the 
belt,  notwithftanding  they  arc  fometimes  tound  in  the 
worft.  Their  drefs  is  rather  that  of  an  academic,  or  ot  a 
profeffed  icholar,  than  of  an  ecclefiaftic ;  and,  never  va¬ 
rying  in  colour,  is  no  incumbrance  on  the  pocket. 

Thefe  abbes  are  very  numerous,  and  no  lefs  ufeful. 
They  are,  in  colleges,  the  inftructors  of  youth;  in  pri¬ 
vate  families,  the  tutors  of  young  gentlemen;  and  many 
procure  a  decent  livelihood  by  their  literary  and  witty 
compofitions  of  all  kinds,  from  the  profoundeft  philo- 
fopliy  to  the  mod  airy  romances.  T  hey  .are,  in  ihort, 
a  body  of  men  wh*  poftefs  a  fund  of  univerial  talents 
and  learning,  and  are  incefiantly  empioy  ed  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  every  various  branch  of  literature  and  inge¬ 
nuity.  No  fubjeCt  whatever  efcapes  them  ;  ferious  or 
folid  or  ludicrous,  facred  or  profane,  all  pa}  tri¬ 
bute  to  their  refearches ;  and  as  they  are  converiant  in 
the  low  eft  as  well  as  the  higheil  topics,  their  fame  is 
equally  great  in  the  learned  and  in  the  feribb  ing  world. 

_ A  diftingui fhing  part  of  their  character  too,  though 

we  fhall  but  (lightly  touch  it,  is  their  devotion  to  the 
fair  fex:  whofe  favourites,  in  return,  they  have  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  being  in  the  molt  enviable  degree  ;  the  wit  and 
fmartnefs  for  which  they  are  ufually  remarkable,  being 
juft  the  very  thing  that  lint  the  French  ladies. — In  fine, 
thefe  abbes  are  fought  after  by  moil  people,  on  various 
accounts;  as  they  are  equally  men  of  bniiuefs  and  plea- 
fure,  not  lefs  expert  in  the  moll  ferious  tranfactious, 
than  fond  of  enjoying  their  (hare  in  whatever  occupies 
the  gay  world.  'Hence  they  diligently  frequent  all 
public  fpe&acles,  which  are  thought. incomplete  with¬ 
out  them  ;  as  they  compofe  the  moll  intelligent  part  of 
the  company,  and  are  the  moll  weighty  approvers  or 
condemners  of  what  palfes  in  al moil  all  places. 

ABBESS,  the  fuperior  of  an  abbey  or  convent  of 
nuns.  The  abbefs  has  the  lame  rights  and  authority 
over  her  nuns  that  the  abbots  regmar  have  over  their 
monks.  The  fex  indeed  does  not  allow  her  to  perform 
the  fpiritual  functions  annexed  to  the  priefthood,  where¬ 
with  the  abbot  is  ufually  invefted  ;  but  there  are  inftances. 
of  feme  albeffcs  who  have  a  right  ox  rather  a  privilege, 
6  t® 
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They  have  even  monks  and  nun 
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^Abh^C*  commlffion  a  prieft  to  a£l  for  them. 

a  kind  of  epifcopal  jurifdidlion,  as  well  as  fome  abbots 
who  are  exempted  from  the  vifitation  of  their  diocefians. 

Martene,  in  his  treatife  on  the  rights  of  the  church 
obferves,  that  fome  abbefles  have  formerly  confefled 
their  nuns.  But  he  adds,  that  their  exceffive  curiofity 
carried  them  fuch  lengths,  that  there  arofe  a  neceffity 
of  checking  it.  However,  St  Bal'd,  in  his  Rule,  allows 
the  abbefs  to  be  prefent  with  the  prieit  at  the  confeflion 
of  her  nuns. 

ABBEVILLE,  a  confiderable  city  of  France  in 
Picardy,  and  the  capital  of  Ponthieu;  the  river  Somme 
runs  through  the  middle  of  it,  and  divides  it  into  two 
parts.  It  has  a  collegiate  church  and  twelve  parifh- 
churches;  the  moil  coidlderable  of  which  are  St  George’s 
and  St  Giles’s,  belides  a  great  number  of  monafleries 
and  nunneries,  a  baliwic,  and  a  prefidial  court.  It  is  a 
fortified  town  ;  the  walls  are  flanked  with  ballions,  and 
furrounded  by  large  ditches;  and  was  never  yet  taken; 
-from  which  circumllance  it  is  fometimes  called  the 
Maiden  Town.  The  country  about  it  is  low,  marfhy, 
and  dirty.  It  is  pretty  well  peopled,  and  is  famous  for 
its  woollen  manufactory.  The  cloths  and  fluffs  made 
there  are  faid  to  be  now  little  inferior  to  tliofe  of  Lng^ 
land  and  Holland.  The  work,  however,  is  afMed  by 
the  clandefline  importation  of  Englifh  and  lrifh  wool, 
•and  workmen  from  this  country.  It  is  about  fifteen 
miles  cafLof  the  Britifh  channel,  and  (hips  may  come 
from  thence  by  the  river  Somme  to  the  middle  of  the 
town.  £-  Long.  2.  6.  Lat.  50.  7. 

ABBEY,  a  monaflery,  or  religious  houfe,  governed 
by  a  fuperior  under  the  title  of  abbot  or  abbejs . 

Abbeys  differ  from  priories ,  in  that  the  former  are  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  an  abbot,  and  the  others  of  a  prior: 
but  abbot  and  prior  (we  mean  a  prior  conventual)  are 
much  the  fame  thing  differing  in  little  but  the  name. 

Tauchet  obferves,  that,  in  the  early  days  of  the  French 
monarchy,  dukes  and  counts  were  called  abbots,  and 
duchies  and  counties  abbeys .  Even  fgme  of  their  kings 
are  mentioned  in  hiftory  under  the  title  of  abbots .  Phi¬ 
lip  I.  Louis  VI.  and  afterwards  the  dukes  of  Orleans, 
are  called  abbots  of  the  monafery  of  St  Aignan.  The 
dukes  of  Aquitain  were  called  abbots  of  the  monafery  of 
Ht  Hilary  at  Poittiers  ;  and  the  earls  of  Anjou,  of  St 
Aubin ,  &c, 

Monaileries  were  at  firft  nothing  more  than  religious 
houfes,  whither  perfons  retired  from  the  buflle  of  the 
world  to  fpend  their  time  in  folitude  and  devotion.  But 
they  foon  degenerated  from  their  original  inftitution, 
and  procured  large  privileges,  exemptions,  and  riches. 
They  prevailed  greatly  in  Britain  before  the  reforma¬ 
tion;  particularly  in  England:  and  as  they  mcreafed 
in  riches,  fo  the  flate  became  poor  :  for  the  lands 
which  thefe  regulars  pofTeffed  were  in  mcrtua  7?ianuy 
\e.  could  never  revert  to  the  lords  who  gave  them. 
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which  were  found  in  fome  places  very 


diforderly  :  upon  which,  the  abbots,  perceiving  their 
diffolution  unavoidable,  were  induced  to  refign  their 
houfes  to  the  king,  who  by  that  means  became  inverted 
with  the  abbey-lands:  thefe  were  afterwards  granted  to 
different  perfons,  whofe  dependents  enjoy  them  at  this 
day:  they  were  then  valued  at  2,853,0001.  per  annum, 
an  immenfe  fum  in  thofe  days. 

Though  the  fupprefiion  of  religious  houfes,  even  con- 
fidercd  in  a  political  light  only,  was  of  a  very  great  na¬ 
tional  benefit,  it  mull  be  owned,  that,  at  the  time  they 
flonrifned,  they  were  not  entirely  ufelef3.  Abbeys  or  mo- 
narteries-were  then  the  repofitories,  as  well  as  the  femina- 
ries,  of  learning;  many  valuable  books  and  national  re¬ 
cords,  as  well  as  private  evidences,  have  been  preferved 
in  their  libraries;  the  only  places  wherein  they  could 
have  been  fafely  lodged  in  thofe  turbulent  times.  Many 
of  thofe,  which  had  efcaped  the  ravages  of  the  Danes, 
were  deftroyed  with  more  than  Gothic  barbarity  at  the 
diffolution  of  the  abbeys.  Thefe  ravages  are  pathetically 
lamented  by  John  Bale,  in  his  declaration  upon  Leland’s 
Journal  1549-  Covetoiifnefs,”  fays  he,  “  was  at  that 
time  fo  bufy  about  private  commodity,  that  public 
wealth,  in  that  moll  neceffary  and  of  refpedl,  was  not 
any  where  regarded.  A  number  of  them  which  pur- 
chafed  thefe  fuperftitious  manfions,  referved  of  the  li¬ 
brary-books,  fome  to  ferve  their  jacks,  fome  to  feour 
the  candlefticks,  and  fome  to  rub  their  boots  ;  fome 
they  fold  to  the  grocer  and  foap  feller;  and  fome  they 
fent  over  fea  to  the  book-binders,  not  in  final!  numbers, 
but  in  whole  fliips  full  ;  yea,  the  univerfities  of  this 
realm  are  not  clear  of  fo  deteftable  a  fa£t.  I  know  a 
merchant  that  bought  the  contents  of  two  noble  libra¬ 
ries  for  40  s.  price  ;  a  fhame  it  is  to  be  fpoken!  I  his 
fluff  hath  he  occupied  inftead  of  grey  paper,  by  the 
fpace  of  more  than  thefe  ten  years,  and  yet  lie  hath 
ftore  enough  for  as  many  years  to  come,  i  rtiall  judge 
this  to  be  true,  and  utter  it  with  heavinefs,  that  neither 
the  Britons  under  the  Romans  and  Saxons,  nor  yet  the 
Englifh  people  under  the  Danes  and  Normans,  had  ever 
fuch  damage  of  their  learned  monuments  as  we  have 
feen  in  our  time.” 

In  thefe  days  every  abbey  had  at  leaft  one  perfon 
whofe  office  it  was  to  inrtru£l  youth  ;  and  the  hillo- 
rians  of  this  country  are  chiefly  beholden  to  the  monks 
for  the  knowledge  they  have  of  former  national  events. 
In  thefe  houfes  alfo  the  arts  of  painting,  architedlure, 
and  printing,  were  cultivated.  The  religious  houfes 
alfo  were  hofpitals  for  the  fick  and  poor  ;  affording 
likewife  entertainment  to  travellers  at  a  time  when  there 
were  no  inns.  In  them  the  nobility  and  gentry  who 
were  heirs  to  their  founders  could  .provide  for  a  certain 
number  of  ancient  and  faithful  fervants,  by  procuring 
them  corodies,  or  ftated  allowances  of  meal,  drink,  and 
clothes.  They  were  likewife  an  afylum  for  aged  and 
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This  inconvenience  gave  rife  to  the  ftatutes  againft  gifts  indigent  perfons  of  good  family.  I  he  neighbouring 
which  prohibited  donations  to  thefe  re-  places  were  alio  greatly  benefited  by  the  fairs  procured 


that  feveral 
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ligious  houfes  :  and  Lord  Coke  tells  u 
lords,  at  their  creation,  had  a  claufe  in  their  grant, 
that  the  donor  might  give  or  fell  his  land  to  whom  lie 
would  (exceptis  viris  rcligiofis  &  Judxis)  excepting 

monks  and  Jews.  ,  . 

Thefe  places  were  wholly  abolifhed  111  England  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation;  Henry  VIII.  having 
firft  appointed  virttors  to  infped  into  the  lives  of  the 

1. 


for  them,  and  by  their  exemption  from  forell-laws  ; 
add  to  which,  that  the  monaftic  eftates  were  generally 
let  at  very  eafy  rents,  the  fines  given  at  renewals  in¬ 
cluded. 

ABBEYBOYLE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Rofcommon,  and  province  of  Connaught.  W . 
Long.  8.  32.  Lat.  56.  54.  It  is  remarkable  for  an  old 
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ABBEYHOLM,  a  town  in  Cumberland,  fo  called 
from  an  abbey  built  there  by  David  king  of  Scots.  It 
'lands  on  an  arm  of  the  fea.  W.  Long.  2.  38.  Lat. 


^ABBOT,  or  Abbat,  the  fuperior  of  a  monaftery 
of  monks  ere&ed  into  an  abbey  or  prelacy. 

The  name  Abbot  is  originally  Hebrew,  where  it  fig- 
nifies  father  The  Jews  call  father ,  in  their  laugnage, 
Ah;  whence  the  Chaldeans  and  Syrians  formed  Abba  ; 
thence  the  Greeks  aCC*?,  which  the  Latins  retained 
Abbas;  and  hence  our  Abbot ,  the  French  Abbf  &c. 

_ St  Mark  and  St  Paul  ufe  the  Syriac  Abba  in  their 

Greek,  by  reafon  it  was  then  commonly  known  in  the 
fynagogues  and  the  primitive  affemblies  of  the  Chn- 
ftians;  adding  to  it,  by  way  of  interpretation,  the  word 
father ,  A££a  0  vuth?,  iC  Abba,  father;”  q.  d.  Abba,  that 
is  to  fay,  Lather. — But  the  name  Ab,  or  Abba, 
whieh  at  firft  was  a  term  of  tendernefs  and  affe&ion  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  became  at  length  a  title  of 
dignity  and  honour  :  The  Jewifh  do&ors  affecled  it  ; 
and  one  of  their  moll  ancient  books,  containing  the 
fayings  or  apophthegms  of  divers  of  them,  is  intitled 
Pirke  Abbot h ,  or  Avoth  ;  /.  e.  Chapters  of  the  Fathers. 
It  was  in  allufion  to  this  affe&ation,  that  Jefus  Chrilt 
forbad  his  difciples  to  call  any  man  their  father  on 
earth  ;  which  word  St  Jerome  turns  againil  the  fupe- 
riors  of  the  monafteries  of  Ins  time,  for  affuimng  the 
title  of  Abbots  or  fathers. 

The  name  Abbot >  then,  appears  as  old  as  the  infti- 
tution  of  monks  itfelf. — The  governors  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  monalleries  affumed  indifferently  the  titles  Abbots , 

4  See  Monk  and  Archimandrites  * .  They  were  really  diftinguifhed 
from  the  clergy  ;  though  frequently  confounded  with 
tnan  n  .  kecaufe  a  degree  above  laymen. 

In  thofe  early  days,  the  abbots  were  fubjedl  to  the 
bilhops  and  the  ordinary  paftors.  Their  monafteries 
being  remote  from  cities,  built  in  the  fartheft  folitudes, 
they  had  no  fhare  in  ecclefillical  affairs.  They  went 
on  Sundays  to  the  parifli -church  with  the  reft  of  the 
people  ;  or,  if  they  were  too  remote,  a  prieft  was  fent 
them  to  adminifter  the  facraments  ;  till  at  length  they 
were  allowed  to  have  priefts  of  their  own  body.  The 
abbot  or  archimandrite  himfelf  was  ufually  the  prieft  : 
but  his  fun&ion  extended  no  farther  than  to  the  fpiritual 
afii fiance  of  his  monaftery  ;  and  he  remained  ftill  in 
obedience  to  the  bifhop.  There  being  among  the  ab¬ 
bots  feveral  perfons  of  learning,  they  made  a  vigorous 
oppolition  to  the  rifing  herefies  of  thofe  times  ;  which 
firft  occalioned  the  bilhops  to  call  them  out  of  their 
defarts,  and  fix  them  about  the  fuburbs  of  cities,  and  at 
length  in  the  cities  themfelves  :  from  which  sera  their 
degeneracy  is  to  be  dated.  The  abbots,  now,  foon 
wore  off  their  former  plainnefs  and  fimplicity,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  be  looked  on  as  a  fort  of  little  prelates.  They 
afpired  at  being  independent  of  the  bilhops;  and  became 
fo  unfupportable,  that  fomefevere  laws  were  madeagainft 
them  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon  ;  this  notwithlland- 
ing,  in  time  many  of  them  carried  the  point  of  inde¬ 
pendency,  and  got  the  appellation  of  lord>  with  other 
badges  of  the  epifeopate,  particularly  the  mitre. 

Hence  arofe  new  fpecies  of  diftindlions  between  the 
abbots.  Thofe  were  termed  mitred  abbots,  who  were 
privileged  to  wear  the  mitre,  and  exercife  epifcopal  au¬ 
thority  within  their  refpedlive  precin&s,  being  exemp¬ 
ted  from  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  bifhop.  Others  were 
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called  crofiered  abbots,  from  their  bearing  the  crofter  Abbot.  ^ 
or  paftoral  ftaff.  Others  were  ftyled  oecumenical  or  uni-  v 
verfal  abbots,  in  imitation  of  the  patriarch  of  Conftan- 
tinople:  while  others  were  termed  cardinal  abbots,  frorq 
their  fuperioritv  over  all  other  abbots. — Among  us,  the 
mitred  abbots  were  lords  of  parliament  ;  and.  called 
abbots-fovereign,  and  abbots-general,  to  diftinguifh 
them  from  the- other  abbots.  And  as  there  were  lords 
abbots,  fo  there  were  alfo  lords  priors,  who  had  exempt 
jurifdidlion,  and  were  likewife  lords  of  Parliament. 

Some  reckon  26  of  thefe  lords  abbots  and  priors  that 
fat  in  parliament.  Sir  Edward  Coke  fays,  that  thete 
were  27  parliamentary  abbots  and  two  priors.  In  the 
parliament  20  Rich.  II.  there  were  but  abbots  and 
two  priors  :  but  in  the  fummons  to  parliament  anno 
4  Ed.  III.  more  are  named. 

At  prefent,  in  the  Roman -catholic  countries,  the 
principal  diftindlions  obferved  between  abbots  are  thofe 
of  regular  and  commendatory .  The  former  take  the  vow 
and  wear  the  habit  of  their  order ;  whereas  the  latter 
are  feculars,  though  they  are  obliged  by  their  bulls  to 
take  orders  when  of  proper  age. 

Anciently  the  ceremony  of  creating  an  abbot  confifted 
in  clothing  him  with  the  habit  called  cuculus ,  or  cowl; 
putting  the  paftoral  ftaff  into  his  hand,  and  the  flioes 
called  pedales  on  his  feet ;  but  at  prefent,  it  is  only  a 
fimple  benediction,  improperly  called,  by  fome,  con- 
feeration. 

Abbot  is  alfo  a  title  given  to  others  befide  the  fu- 
periors  of  monafteries :  thus  bilhops  whofe  fees  were 
formerly  abbeys,  are  called  abbots  ;  as  are  the  fupe- 
riors  of  fome  congregations  of  regular  canons,  parti¬ 
cularly  that  of  St  Genevieve  at  Paris  :  and  among  the 
Genoefe,  the  chief  magiftrate  of  their  republic  former¬ 
ly  bore  the  title  of  Abbot  of  the  people.  It  was  like¬ 
wife  ufual,  about  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  for  feveral 
lords  to  affume  the  title  of  count  -  abbots ,  abba-comites ; 
and  that  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  the  fuper- 
intendancy  of  certain  abbeys  was  committed  to  them. 

Abbot  (George),  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was 
born  Ocl.  29.  1562,  at  Guildford  in  Surrey.  He 
went  through  his  itudies  at  Oxford,  and  in  1597  was 
chofen  principal  of  Uni verfity  College.  In  1599,  be 
was  inftalled  dean  of  Winched er  :  the  year  following, 
he  was  chofen  vice-chancellor  of  the  univerftty  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  a  fecond  time  in  1  603.  In  1604,  that  tranf- 
lation  of  the  bible  now  in  ufe  was  begun  by  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  king  James  ;  and  Dr  Abbot  was  the  fecond  of 
eight  Divines  of  Oxford,  to  whom  the  care  of  tranfla- 
ting  the  whole  New  Teitament  (excepting  the  epiflles) 
was  committed.  The  year  following,  he  was  a  third 
time  vice  chancellor.  In  1608,  he  went  to  Scotland 
with  George  Hume  Earl  of  Dunbar,  to  affift  in  efta- 
blifhing  an  union  betwixt  the  kirk  of  Scotland  and  the  *Heylin’s 
church  of  England ;  and  in  this  affair  he  behaved  *  with  hift  of  Pref- 
fo  much  addrefs  and  moderation,  that  it  laid  the  founda-  byterians, 
tion  of  all  his  future  preferment.  For  king  James  ever?*  ^3* 
after  paid  great  deference  to  his  adviee  and  counfel;  and 
upon  the  death  of  Dr  Overton  bifhop  of  Litchfield  and 
Coventry,  be  named  Dr  Abbot  Tor  Lis  fueceffor,  who 
■was  accordingly  conftituted  bifhop  of  thofe  two  united 
fees  in  December  1 609.  About  a  month  afterwards 
he  was  tranllated  to  the  fee  of  London,  and  on  the  fe¬ 
cond  of  November  thereafter  was  raifed  to  the  archie- 
pifcopal  fee. 
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It  is  not  however  improbable,  that  his  extravagant 
adulation  of  his  royal  matter,  in  which  he  went  as  far 
any  other  court- chaplain  could  do,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  acceleration  of  his  preferment.  .  In  the  • 
preface  to  a  pamphlet  he  publifhcd,  the  following’ fpe- 
ciinen  of  ridiculous  flattery  occurs :  Speaking  of  the 
king,  he  fays,  “  whofe  life  hath  been  fo  immaculate 
an^unfpotted,  &c.  that  even  malice  itfelf,  which  leaves 
nothing  unfearched,  could  never,  find  true  blemifh  in 
it,  nor  call  probable  afperfioti  on  it.  — Zealous  as  a  Da¬ 
vid  ;  learned  and  wife,  the  Solomon  of  out  age reli¬ 
gious  as  Joflas;  careful  of  fpreading  Chrift’s  faith  as 
Couftantine  the  Great ;  juft  as  Moles;  undefiled  in  all 
his  ways  as  a  Jehofaphat  and  Hezekias  ;  full  of  clemen- 
cy  as  another  Theodofius.”— If  Mr  Walpole  had  feen 
this  pafl'age,  he  certainly  would  not  have  laid,  that 
“  honed  abbot  could  not  flatter.” 

His  great  zeal  for  the  Proteftant  religion  made  him 
a  ftrenuous  promoter  of  the  match  between  the  Elector 
Palatine  and  the  Princefs  Elizabeth  ;  which  was  accor¬ 
dingly  concluded  and  folemnized  the  14th  of  February 
1612,  the  archbilhop  performing  the  ceremony  on  a 
ftage  created  in  the  royal  chapel.  In  the  following 
year  happened  the  famous  cafe  of  divorce  betwixt  the 
lady  Francis  Howard,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk, 
and  Robert  earl  of  Effex  :  an  affair  which  lias  been  bv 
*iany  confidered  as  one  of  the  greated  blennfoes  of 
king  James’s  reign  ;  but  the  part  afted  therein  by  the 
archbifhop  added  much  to  the  reputation  he  had  already 
acquired  for  incorruptible  integrity.  The  matter  was 
by  the  king  referred  to  a  court  of  delegates.  1  he 
archbilhop  faw  plainly,  that  his  Majedy  was  very  de- 
firous  the  lady  fhould  be  divorced  5  but  lie  was,  in  his 
own  judgment,  direftly  againlt  the  divorce.  He  la- 
boured  all  he  could  to  extricate  h.mfelf  from  tins  diffi- 
culty,  by  having  an  end  put  to  the  caufe  by  fome  o- 
ther  way  than  by  fentence ;  but  it  was  to  no  purpofe  ; 
for  thofe  who  drove  on  this  affair,  had  got  too  great 
power  to  be  redrained  from  bringing  it  to  the  conclu- 
fion  the  king  defiled.  The  archbilhop  prepared  a 
fpeeeh,  which  he  intended  to  have  fpoken  againd  the 
nullity  of  the  marriage,  in  the  court  at  Lambeth ;  but 
he  did  not  make  ufe  of  it,  becaufe  the  king  ordered 
the  opinions  to  be  given  in  few  words.  He  continued, 
however,  inflexible  in  his  opinion  againd  the  divorce  ; 
and  drew  up  his  reafons,  which  the  king  thought  fit  to 
anfwer  himfelf.  It  need  fcaree  be  added,  that  fentence 
was  given  in  the  lady’s  favour.  In  1618,  the  king  pub- 
lifhed  a  declaration,  which  lie  ordered  to  be  read  in  all 
churches,  permitting  fports  and  pa  times  on  the  Lord  s 
day:  this  gave  great  uneahnefs  to  the  archbifhop;  who, 
happening  to  be  at  Corydon  when  it  came  thither,  had 
the  courage  to  forbid  its  being  read. 

Being  now  in  a  declining  date  of  health,  the 
archbifhop  ufed  in  the  fummer  to  go  to  Hamp- 
lhire  for  the  fake  of  recreation  ;  and  being  invi¬ 
ted  by  lord  Zoucli  to  hunt  in  his  park  at  Bramzill, 
he  met  there  with  the  greated  misfortune  that  ever  be- 
fel  him;  for  he  accidentally  killed  the  game-keeper 
by  an  arrow  from  a  crofs-bow  which  lie  foot  at  one  of 
the  deer.  This  accident  threw  him  into  a  deep  melan¬ 
choly  ;  and  he  ever  afterwards  kept  a  monthly  fait  on 
Tuefday,  the  day  on  which  this  fatal  mifchance  hap- 
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vantage  of  this  misfortune,  to  leflen  him  in  the  king’s  Abbot. 
favour  ;  but  his  majefty  faid,  “  An  angel  might  have  — nr**“ 
mifcarried  in  this  fort.”  His  enemies  alleging  that 
,  he  had  incurred  an  irregularity,  and  was  thereby  inca¬ 
pacitated  for  performing  the  oflices  of  a  primate  ;  the 
king  dire&ed  a  commiftion  to  ten  perfons^to  inquire 
into  this  matter. 

The  refult,  however,  was  not  fatisfaflory  to  his 
Grace’s  enemies  ;  it  being  declared,  that,  as  the  mur¬ 
der  was  involuntary,  he  had  not  forfeited  lus  archie- 
pifcopal  character.  The  arehbifnop  thenceforward  fcl- 
dom  afiilled  at  the  council,  being  chiefly  hindered  by 
his  infirmities  ;  but  in  the  king’s  laft  illnefs  he  was 
fent  for,  and  attended  s*ith  great  conftancy  till  his 
Majelty  expired  on  the  27th  of  March  1^25.^  He 
performed  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  01  king 


Charles  1.  though  very  infirm  and  mnch  troubled  with 


church  hm.penej}  and  he  fettled  an  annuity  of  20/.  on  the  wi¬ 
dow*.  There  were  feveral  perfons  who  took  an  ad- 
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the  gout.  He  was  never  greatly  in  this  king  s  favour ; 
and  the  duke  of  Buckingham  being  his  declared  enemy, 
watched  an  opportunity  of  making  him  feel  the  weight 
of  his  difpleafure.  This  he  at  laft  accomplifhed,  upon 
the  archbifhop’s  refilling  to  licenfe  a  fermon,  preached 
fiy  Sibthorpe  to  jnilify  a  loan  which  the  king  had 
demanded,  and  pregnant  with  principles  which  tended 
to  overthrow  the  conftitution.  The  arcnbiihop  v\as 
immediately  after  fufpenoed  from  all  his  functions  as 
primate;  and  they  were  exercifed  by  certain  bifhops 
commiffioned  by  the  king,  of  whom  Laud,  the  arch- 
bifliop’s  enemy,  and  afterwards  his  fucceffor,  was  one: 
while  the  only  caufe  affigned  for  this  procedure^  wa>, 

That  the  arehbifnop  could  not  at  that  time  perfoually  at¬ 
tend  thofe  fervices  which  were  other  wife  proper  for  Ins 
cognifance  and  dire&ion.  He  did  not,  however,  re¬ 
main  long  in  this  fituation  ;  for  a  parliament  being  ab- 
folutely  neceflary,  his  Grace  was  fent  for,  and  reftored 
to  his  authority  and  jurifdiftion.  But  not  proving 
friendly  to  certain  rigorous  meafures  adopted  by  the 
prevailing  church-party,  headed  hy  Laud,  whofe  power 
and  intereft  at  conrt  were  now  very  confiderable,  lus 
prefence  became  unwelcome  there ;  fo  that  upon  the 
birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II. 

Laud  had  the  honour  to  baptize  him,  as  dean  of  the 
chapel.  The  archbifliop  being  worn  out  with  cares 
and  infirmities,  died  at  Corydon,  the  5th  °f  Auguft 
1633,  aged  71  years;  and  was  buried  at  Guildford,  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  and  where  he  had  endowed  an 
hofpital  with  lands  to  die  amount  of  300 1.  per  annum. 

A  llately  monument  was  erected  over  the  grave,  with- 
the  effigy  of  the  archbilhop  in  his  robes. 

He  foowed  himfelf,  in  moft  circumftances  of  his  life, 
a  man  of  great  moderation  to  all  parties;  and  was  de- 
firous  that  the  clergy  fhould  attract  the  efteem  of  the 
laity  by  the  fanftity  of  their  manners,  rather  than  claim 
it  as  due  to  their  function.  His  notions  and  principles, 
however,  not  fuiting  the  humour  of  fome  writers,  have 
drawn  upon  him  many  fevere  refleftions ;  particularly, 
which  is  to  be  regretted,  from „the  earl  of  Clarendon. 

But  Dr  Welwood  has  done  more  juftice  to  his  merit 
and  abilities  *.  He  wrote  feveral  t rafts  upon  various  •  Memo! 
fubjefts;  and,  as  already  mentioned,  t  ran  dated  part  of8vo,^i?o. 
the  New  Teftament,  with  the  reft,  of  the  Oxford  di-P  ■>  • 

vines,  1611.  . 

It  is  proper  to  obferve  here,  th?t  there  was  another 

writer  of  both  his  names,  who  flourifhed  fomewhat 
later.  This  George  Abbot  wrote  A  Parapkrafe  on 
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Abbot  Job,  A  vindication  of  the  fabbatk,  and  A  paraphrafe  on 

bbotfojry  ^  ^BOT  (Robert),  elder  brother  to  the  former,  and 

- * - -  born  at  Guilford  in  i  560,  went  through  his  {Indies  in 

Baliol  college,  Oxford.  In  1582,  he  took  lus  degree 
of  mailer  of  arts,  and  foon  became  a  celebrated  preach¬ 
er  •  and  to  this  talent  he  chiefly  owed  his  preferment. 
Upon  his  firft  fermon  at  Worcetter  he  was  chofen  lee- 
turer  in  that  city,  and  foon  after  reitor  of  All-, amts  m 
the  fame  place.  John  btanhope,  Efq;  happening  to  hear 
him  preach  at  Paul’s- crofs,  was  fo  pleafed  with  lum, 
that  he  immediately  prefented  him  to  the  rich  living  of 
Bingham  in  Nottinghamtlnre.  In  1597,  he  took  Ins 
degree  of  doftor  in  divinity  :  and,  in  the  beginning  of 
Kinrr  James’s  reign,  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  liis  Majelly  ;  who  had  fuch  an  opinion  of  him  as  a 
writer,  that  he  ordered  the  dodtor’s  book  De  AnUchnJio 
to  be  printed  with  his  own  commentary  upon  part  ot 
the  Apocalypfe.  In  1609,  he  was  elected  mailer  of 
Baliol  college  ;  which  truft  he  difcharged  with  the  ut- 
moft  care  and  affiduity,  by  his  frequent  le&ures  to  the 
fcholars,  by  his  continual  prefence  at  public  exerciles, 
and  by  promoting  temperance  in  the  fociety.  In  No¬ 
vember  1610,  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Normanton 
in  the  church  of  Southwell;  and,  in  1612,  lus  Maje  y 
appointed  him  regius  profeifor  of  divinity  at  Oxford. 
The  fame  of  his  leftures  became  very  great;  and  thole 
which  he  gave  upon  the  fupreme  power  of  kings  againit 
Bellarmine  and  Suarez,  fo  much  pleafed  his  Majefly, 
that  when  the  fee  of  Saliibury  became  vacant,  he  na¬ 
med  him  to  that  bifhopric,  and  he  was  confecrated 
by  his  own  brother  at  Lambeth,  December  3-  1615. 
When  he  came  to  Salifbury,  he  found  the  cathedral 
limning  to  decay,  through  the  negligence  and  covet- 
oufnefs  of  the  clergy  belonging  to  if,  however,  he  found 
means  to  draw  five  hundred  pounds  from  the  prebenda¬ 
ries,  which  he  applied  to  the  reparation  of  this  church. 
He  then  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  duties  of  his  fundlion 
with  great  diligence  and  affiduity,  vifiting  his  whole 
diocefe  in  perfon,  and  preaching  every  Sunday  whilft 
health  would  permit.  But  this  was  not  long  :  for  his 
fedentary  life,  and  clofe  application  to  ftudy,  brought 
upon  him  the  gravel  and  (lone  ;  of  which  he  died  on 
the  <d  of  March  1618,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his 
age  ;  having  not  filled  the  fee  quite  two  years  and  three 
months,  and  being  one  of  the  five  bifhops  which  Salif- 
bury  had  in  fix  years.  He  was  buried  oppofite  to  the 
*  Mrcr*jy‘,es  bifhop’s  feat  in  the  cathedral.  Dr  Fuller  ,  fpeakmg 
,/  England  of  the  two  brothers,  fays,  “  that  George  was  the  more 
5W  Surrey  a  plaufible  preacher,  Robert  the  greateil  Pcholar.; 

“  George  the  abler  ftatefman,  Robert  the  deeper  di- 
<<  vine;  gravity  did  frown  in  George,  and  fmile  in  Ro- 
“  bert.”  He  publifhed  feveral  pieces  ;  be  alfoleft  be¬ 
hind  him  fundry  manuferipts,  which  Dr  Corbet  made 
a  prefent  of  to  the  Bodleian  library. 

ABBOTSBkOMLEY,  a  town  in  Staffordfmre, 
with  a  market  on  Tueflay.  After  the  dxffolution  of 
the  monafteries,  it  w  s  given  to  the  Lord  Pagtt  ;  and 
Las  fince  been  called  Paget’ s  Bromley ,  and  is  fo.  deno¬ 
minated  in  the  county  map.  But  it  retains  its  old 
name  in  the  King’s  books,  and  is  a  difcharged  vicarage 
of  30 1.  clear  yearly  value.  It  likevvife  retains  the  old 
name  with  regard  to  the  fairs.  W.  Long.  I.  2.  Lat. 
52.  49. 

ABBOTSBURY,  a  fmall  town  in  Dorfet (hire,  with 
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a  market  on  Thurfday.  W-  Long.  i.  ij. .Lat.  yo.  4°-  AhhfM* 
The  abbey  near  this  town  was  founded  by  a  Norman  Abdalma. 
lady,  about  the  year  1026;  and  Edward  the  Contei-  iek. 
for  and  William  the  Conqueror  were  conhderable  bene- < 

fa&ors  to  it.  .  0  , 

ABBREVIATE  of  Adjudications,  in  Scots  law, 
an  abfttaa  or  abridgment  of  a  decreet  of  adjudication, 
which  is  recorded  in  a  regifter  kept  for  that  purpofe. 

ABBREVIATION,  or  Abbreviature,  a  con¬ 
traction  of  a  word  or  paffage  ;  made  by  dropping  fome 
of  the  letters,  or  by  fubftituting  certain  marks  or  cha¬ 
racters  in  their  place.— Lawyers,  phyficians,  &c.  ufe 
abundance  of  abbreviations,  partly  for  the  lake  of  ex¬ 
pedition,  and  partly  for  that  of  myflery  ;  but  of  all 
people  the  Rabbins  are  the  mod  remarkable  for  this 
pra&ice,  fo  that  their  writings  are  unintelligible  with¬ 
out  the  Elebrew  abbreviatures.  The  Jewiili  authors  and 
copyiils  do  not  content  themfelves  with  abbreviating 
words  like  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  by  retrenching  fome 
of  the  letters  or  fyllables  ;  they  frequently  take  away 
aft  but  the  initial  letters.  They  even  frequently  take 
the  initials  of  feveral  fucceeding  words,  join  them  to¬ 
gether,  and,  adding  vowels  to  them,  make  a  fort  of  bar¬ 
barous  word,  reprefentative  of  all  thofe  which  they  have 
thus  abridged.  Thus,  Rabbi  Mofes  ben  Maimon,  in 
their  abbreviature  is  Rambam ,  &c. 

ABBREVIATOR,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  perfon 
who  abridges  any  large  book  into  a  narrower  compafs. 

Abbreviators,  a  college  of  72perfons  in  the  chan¬ 
cery  of  Rome,  who  draw  up  the  pope’s  brieves,  and 
reduce  petitions,  when  granted  by  him,  into  proper 
form  for  being  converted  into  bulls. 

ABBUT  ALS,  fignify  the  buttings  orboundings  of 
land  towards  any  point.  Limits  were  anciently  diilin- 
guifhed  by  artificial  hillocks,  which  were  called  botc- 
mines  ;  and  hence  butting.  In  a  defeription  of  the  fits 
of  land,  the  fides  on  the  breadth  are  more  properly  ad¬ 
jacent  es,  and  thofe  terminating  the  length  are  abbu - 
t antes;  which,  in  old  furveys,  were  fometimes expreffed 
by  capitare ,  to  head,  whence  abbutals  are  now  called 
head  lands . 

A  BCE D ARY,  or  Abcedanian,  an  epithet  given 
to  compofitions,  the  parts  of  which  are  difpofed  in  the 
order  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet :  thus  we  fay,  Ab- 
cedarian  pfalms,  lamentations,  hymns,  & c. 

ABCOURT,  a  town  near  St  Germains,  four  league* 
from  Paris.  Here  is  a  brilk  chalybeate  water,  impreg¬ 
nated  with  fixed  air  and  the  foflil  alkali  ;  and  refem- 
bling  the  water  of  Spa  and  llmington. 

ABDALLA,  the  fon  of  Abdalmothleb,  was  the 
father  of  the  prophet  Mahomet.  Several  other  Ara¬ 
bians  of  eminence  bore  the  fame  name. 

ABDALMALEK,  the  fon  of  Mirvan,  and  the  5th 
khalif  of  the  race  of  the  Ommiades,  furnamed  Rafcb  al 
Hegianat ,  i.  e.  the  (kinner  of  a  (lone,  becaufe  of 
bis  extreme  avarice  ;  as  alfo  Aboulzebah ,  becaufe  his 
breath  was  faid  to  be  fo  poifonous  as  to  kill  all  the  flies 
which  reded  on  his  face.  Yet  he  furpafled  all  his  pre- 
decefTors  in  power  and  dominion  ;  for  in  his  reign  the 
Indies  were  conquered  in  the  eaft,  and  liis  armies  pene¬ 
trated  Spain  in  the  welt  :  he  likewife  extended  his  em¬ 
pire  toward  the  fouth,  by  making  himfelf  matter  of 
Medina  and  Mecca.  He  began  bis  reign  in  the  65th  of 
the  hegira,  A.  D.  648  ;  reigned  15  years ;  and  four  of 
his  fons  enjoyed  the  khalifate  one  after  another. 

B  2  Abdaemalek, 
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AedAlmalek  (Ben  Zohar),  an  eminent  phyfician, 
commonly  called  by  the  Europeans  Avenzoar .  See 
Avenzoar. 

ABDALMOTH LEB,  or  Abdal  Matelsb,  the 
fon  of  Hafhem,  the  father  of  Abdalla,  and  grandfather 
of  Mahomet  the  prophet  of  the  MufTulmans,  was,  it  is 
faid,  of  fuch  wonderful  comelinefs  and  beauty,  that  all 
women  who  faw  him  became  enamoured:  which  may 
have  given  occafion  to  that  prophetic  light,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Arabians,  fhone  on  the  forehead  of  him, 
his  anceftors,  and  descendants;  it  being  certain  that 
they  were  very  handfome  and  graceful  men.  He  died 
when  Mahomet,  of  whom  he  had  taken  peculiar  care, 
was  only  8  or  9  years  old  ;  aged,  according  to  fome, 
110,  and  according  to  other  writers  1  20. 

ABDALONYMUS,  or  Abdolonymus  (in  claflic 
hiftory),  of  the  royal  family  of  Sidon,  and  descended 
from  King  Cinyras,  was  contented  to  live  in  obfcurity, 
and  get  his  fnbfiftence  by  cultivating  a  garden,  while 
Strato  was  in  poffcffion  of  the  crown  of  Sidon.  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  having  depofed  Strato,  inquired  whe¬ 
ther  any  of  the  race  of  Cinyras  was  living,  that  he  might 
let  him  on  the  throne.  It  was  generally  thought  that 
the  whole  race  was  extinft :  but  at  laft  Abdalonymus 
was  thought  of,  and  mentioned  to  Alexander;  who  im¬ 
mediately  ordered  fome  of  his  foldiers  to  fetch  him. 
They  found  the  good  man  at  work,  happy  in  his  po¬ 
verty,  and  entirely  a  ftranger  to  the  noife  of  arms,  with 
which  all  Afia  was  at  that  time  difturbed;  and  they 
could  fcarcely  perfuade  him  they  were  in  earneft.  Ar 
lexander  was  convinced  of  his  high  defeent  by  the  dig¬ 
nity  that  appeared,  in  his  perfon  ;  but  was  delirous  of 
learning  from  him  in  what  manner  he  bore  his  poverty. 
«  I  with”  faid  Abdalonymus,  “  I  may  bear  my  new 
condition  as  well  :  Thefe  hands  have  fupplicd  my  ne- 
ceffities:  I  have  had  nothing,  and  I  have  wanted  no¬ 
thing.”  This  anfwer  pleafed  Alexander  fo  much,  that, 
befides  giving  him  all  that  was  Strato’s,  he  augmented 
his  dominions,  and  gave  him  a,  large  prefect  out  cf  the 
Perfian  fpoils. 

ABDALS,  in  the  Eaflern  countries  a  kind  of  faints 
fuppofed  to  be  infpired  to  a  degree  of  madnefs.  The 
word  comes,  perhaps,  from  the  Arabic,  Abdallah ,  the 
fervant  of  God.  I  he  Periians  call  them  devaneh  kho - 
da,  fimilar  to  the  Latins  way  of  fpeaking  of  their  pro¬ 
phets  and  fibyls,  q.  d.  furentes  deo>  raging  with  the 
god.  They  are  often  carried  by  excefs  of  zeal,  Spe¬ 
cially  in  the  Indies,  to  run  about  the  ffreets,  and  kill  all 
they  meet  of  a  different  religion ;  of  which  travellers 
furnifh  many  inftances.  The  Englifh  call  this,  running 
a  rnuk ,  from  the  name  of  the  inftrument,  a  fort  of  po¬ 
niard,  which  they  employ  on  thofe  defperate  occafions. 
If  they  are  killed,  as  it  commonly  happens,  before  they 
have  done  much  mifehief,  they  reckon  it  highly  meri¬ 
torious  ;  and  are  efteemed,  by  the  vulgar,  martyrs  for 
their  faith. 

ABDARA,  or  Abdera,  (anc.  geog.),.  a  town  of 
Boeotia  in  Spain,  a  Phoenician  colony  ;  now  Adra ,  to 
the  weft  of  A-lmeira  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 

ABDERA,  (anc.  geog. )  a  maritime  town  of  Thrace, 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Neffus,  on  the 
eaft  fide.  The  foundation,  according  to  Herodotus, 
was  attempted  to  be  laid  by  Timelius  the  Clazome- 
nian  ;  but  he  was  forced  by  the  Thracians  to  quit  the 
defign.  The  Tqians  undertook  it,  and  fucceeded  ;  fet- 
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tling  there,  in  order  to  avoid  the  infults  of  the  P&rfians.  Abdera 
— Several  fingularities  are  told  of  Abdera  *.  The  gra^s  ^dicatioR, 

of  the  country  round  it  was  fo  Itrong,  that  fuch  horfes  _ y 

as  eat  of  it  ran  mad.  In  the  reign  of  Callander  king  *  pj{np 
of  Macedon,  this  city  was  fo  peftered  with  frogs  and  Hb.xxv.c  8. 
rats,  that  the  inhabitants  were  forced  to  quit  it  for  ajuft.ltb.xv, 
time. — The  Abderites,  or  Abderitani,  were  very  much.c* 
derided  for  their  want  of  wit  and  judgment :  yet  their 
city  has  given  birth  to  feveral  eminent  perfons;  as  Pro¬ 
tagoras,  Democritus,  Anaxarchus,  Hegataeus  the  bi¬ 
ll  orian,  Nicenaetus  the  poet,  and  many  others,  who 
were  mentioned  among  the  illnftrious  mem — In  the 
reign  of  Lyfimachus,  Abdera  was  afflifted  for  fome 
months  with  a  moll  extraordinary  difeafe  j- :  this  was  f  Luciarm- 
a  burning  fever,  whofe  crilis  was  always  on  the  feventh  q^modoHij} 
day,  and  then  it  left  them  ;  but  it  fo  di drafted  tlieii^"^^^* 
imaginations,  that  they  fancied  themfelves  players.  Af¬ 
ter  this,  they  were  ever  repeating  verfes  from  fome  tra¬ 
gedy,  and  particularly  out  of  the  Andromeda  of  Eu¬ 
ripides,  as  if  they  had  been  upon  the  ftage  ;  fo  that 
many  of  thefe  pale,  meagre  aftors,  were  pouring  forth 
their  tragic  exclamations  in  every  ftreet.  This  delirium 
continued  till  the  winter  following  ;  which  was  a  very 
cold  one,  and  therefore  fitter  to  remove  it.  Lucian, 
who  has  described  this  difeafe,  endeavours  to  account 
for  it  in  this  manner:  Archelaus,  an  excellent  player, 
afted  the  Andromeda  of  Euripides  before  the  Abde- 
rites,  in  the  height  of  a  very  hot  fummer.  Several  had 
a  fever  at  their  coming  out  of  the  theatre;  and  as  their 
imaginations  were  full  of  the  tragedy,  the  delirium 
which  the  fever  raifed  reprefented  perpetually  Andro¬ 
meda,  Perfeus,  Medufa,  &c.  and  the  feveral  dramatic 
incidents,  and  called  up  the  ideas  of  thofe  objefts,  and 
the  pleafure  of  the  reprefentation,  fo  ftrongly,  that  they 
could  not  forbear  imitating  Archelaus’s  aftion  and  de¬ 
clamation:  And  from  thefe  the  fever  fpread  to  others 
by  infection. 

ABDERAHMA,  a  Saracen  viceroy  in  Spain,  who 
revolted  and  formed  an  independent  principality  at  Cor,- 
dova.  He  had  feveral  fucceffors  of  the  fame  name. 

ABDEST,  a  Perfian  word,  properly  fignifying  the 
water  placed  in  a  bafon  for  wafhing  the  hands;  but 
is  ufed  to  imply  the  legal  purifications  praftifed  by  the 
Mahometans  before  they  enter  on  their  religious  cere¬ 
monies. 

ABDIAS  of  Babylon,  one  of  the  boldeft  legendr 
writers,  who  boafted  he  had  feen  our  Saviour,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  7  2  difciples,  had  been  eye-witnefs  of  the  ac¬ 
tions  and  prayers  at  the  deaths  of  feveral  of  the  apoftles, 
and  had  folowed  into  Perfia  St  Simon  and  St  Jude,, 
who,  he  faid,  made  him  the  firft  bifhop  of  Babylon. 

His  book  intitled  Htfloria  cert  a  **iinis  apojlolici ,  was  pub- 
lifhed  by  Wolfgang  Lazins,  at  Bafil,  155 1  ;  and  it  has 
fmee  borne  feveral  impreflions  in  different  places. 

ABDICATION,  the  aftion  whereby  a  magiftrate, 
or  perfon  in  office,  renounces  and  gives  up  the  fame  be¬ 
fore  the  term  of  fervice  is  expired. 

This  word,  is  frequently  confounded  with  rejignation; 
but  differs  from  it,  in  that  abdication  is  done,  purely 
and  fimply,  whereas  refignation  is  in  favour  of  fome 
third  perfon.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  renunciation,  quitting, 
and  relinquifhing,  fo  as  to  have  nothing  further  to  do 
with  a  thing;  or  the  doing  of  fuch  aftions  as  are  inr 
confiftent  with  the  holding  of  it.  On  King  James’s  La¬ 
ying  the  kingdom,  and  abdicating  the  government,  the 

lords 
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lords  would  have  had  the  word  deferthn  made  ufe  of; 
but  the  commons  thought  it  was  not  comprehenfive 
enough,  for  that  the  king  might  then  have  liberty  of 
returning.  —  Among  the  Roman  writers  it  is  more  par¬ 
ticularly  ufed  for  the  a&  whereby  a  father  discarded  or 
difelaimed  his  fon,  and  expelled  him  the  family, .  It  is 
diftin 'uifhed  from  exh*redatio  or  difinhenting ,  in  that 
the  former  was  done  in  the  father’s  lifetime  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter,  by  will  at  his  death  :  fo  that  whoever  was  abdica¬ 
ted,  was  alfo  difinherited  ;  but  not  vice  verfii . 

ABDOMEN,  in  anatomy,  is  that  part  of  the  trunk 
of  the  body  which  lies  between  the  thorax  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pelvis.  See  Anatomy. 

ABDOMINALES,  or  Abdominal  Fishes,  con¬ 
stitute  the  IVth  Order  of  the  Fourth  Glafs  of  Animals, 
in  the  Linnsean  fyftem.  See  Zoology. 

ABDUCTION,  in  logic,  a  kind  of  argumentation, 
by  the  Greeks  called  apagoge,  wherein  the  greater  ex¬ 
treme  is  evidently  contained  in  the  medium,  but  the 
medium  not  fo  evidently  in  the  leffer  extreme  as  not  to 
require  fome  farther  medium  or  proof  to  make  it  ap* 
pear.  It  is  called  abduftion,  becaufe,  from  the  conclu- 
fion,  it  draws  us  on  to  prove  the  propofition  afTumed. 
Thus,  in  the  fyllogifm,  “  All  whom  God  abfolves  are 
free  from  fin  ;  but  God  abfolves  all  who  are  in  Chrilt ; 
therefore  all  who  are  in  Chrifl  are  free  from  fin,”— the 
major  is- evident;  but  the  minor,  or  aflumption,  is  not 
fo  evident  without  fome  other  propofition  to  prove  it, 
as,  “  God  received  full  fatisfadlion  for  fin  by  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  Jefus  Chaff.”  . 

Abduction,  in  furgery,  aipecies  of  fra&ure,  where¬ 
in  the  broken  parts  of  the  bone  recede  from  each  other. 

ABDUCTOR,  or  Abducent,  in  anatomy,  a  name 
given  to  feveral  of  the  mufcles-,  on  account  of  their  fer- 
ving  to  withdraw,  open,  or  pull  back  the  parts  to  which 
they  belong. 

ABEL,  fecond  fon  of  Adam  and  Eve,  was  a  fhep- 
herd.  He  offered  to  ,God  fome  of  the  firftlings  of  his 
dock,  at  the  fame  time  that  his  brother  Cain  offered 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  God  was  pleafed  with  Abel’s 
oblation,  but  difpleafed  with  Cain’s  ;  which  fo  exafpe- 
rated  the  latter,  that  he  rofe  up  againft  his  brother  and 
killed  him.  Thefe  are  the  only  circumftances  Mofcs 
relates  of  him;  though,  were  we  to  take  notice  of  the 
feveral  particulars  to  which  curiofity  has  given  bir^i  on 
this  occafion,  they  would  run  to  a  very  great  length. 
But  this  will  not  be  expe&ed.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  Greek  churches,  who  celebrate  the  feafls  of  every 
other  patriarch  and  prophet,  have  not  done  the  fame 
honour  to  Abel.  His  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  any. 
catalogue  of  faints  or  martyrs  till  the  i  oth  century  ; 
nor  even  in  the  new  Roman  martyrology.  However 
he  is  prayed  to,  with  fome  other  faints,  in  feveral  Ro¬ 
man  litanies  faid  for  perfons  who  lie  at  the  point  of 
death.  , 

Abel  Keranihn >  or  Vincarum ,  beyond  Jordan,  in 
the  county  of  the  Ammonites,  where  Jephthah  defeat¬ 
ed  them,  feven  miles  diflant  from  Philadelphia,  abound¬ 
ing  in  vines,  and  hence  the  name*  It  was  alfo  called 
Abel  a. 

ABEL-Mehola ,  the  country  of  the  prophet  Elifha, 
fituate  on  this  fide  Jordan,  between  the  valley  of  Jez- 
reel  and  the  village  Bethmaela  in  the  plains  of  Jordan, 
where  the  Midianites  were  defeated  by  Gideon.  Judges, 
vii,  zj,. 
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JsLMhm  called  alfo  the  Tlirefhlng-  floor  of  Abel 
Atad  ;  fignifying  the  lamentation  of  the  Egyptians  ,  Abe|.,rJi 

in  allufion  to  the  mourning  for  Jacob.  Gen.  1.  3,  10,  11., - 

Suppofed  to  be  near  Hebron.  .  .  , 

ABKL-Mofch ,  or  Abehnufch ,  in  botany,  the  trivial- 

name  of  a  fpecies  of  the  Hibiscus.  . 

Abel-  Sat tim,  or  Sittim,  a  town  in  the  plains  ot 
Moab,  to  the  N.  F..  of  the  Dead  Sea,  not  far  from 
Jordan,  where  the  Ifraelites  committed  fornication  with 
the  daughters  of  Moab  :  So  called,  probably,  from  t  e 
great  number  of  fittlm-trees  there. 

ABELARD  (Peter),  one  of  the  molt  famous  doc- 
tors  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  born  at  Palais  near 
Nantz,  in  Britany  :  he  was  well  learned  in  divinity, 
philofopliy,  and  the  languages  ;  but  was  particularly 
diftinguidied  by  his  (kill  in  logic,  and  h.s  fi.ndnms  fon 
deputations,  which  led  him  to  travel  into  feveral  pro¬ 
vinces  in  order  to  give  public  proof  oflns  acutenels  m. 

that  fcience.  ,  , 

After  having  baffled  many  antagomfts,  he  read  lec¬ 
tures  in  divinity  with  great  applaufe  at  Paris,  where 
he  boarded  with  a  canon  whofe  name  was  Fulbsrt, 
and  who  had  a  very  beautiful  niece  named  Heloife. 

’]  he  canon  ardently  wifhed  to  fee  this  young  lady  ma  c* 
a  figure  among  the  learned,  and  Abelard  was .  made 
her  preceptor :  but,  inftead  of  inftru&ing  her  in  the 
fciences,  he  taught  her.  to  love.  Abelard  now  performed 
his  public  functions  very  coldly,  and  wrote,  nothing  but 
amorous  verfes.  Heloife  proving  with  child,  Abelard 
fent  her  to  a  fitter  of  his  in  Britany,  where  Ihe  was  de¬ 
livered  of  a  fon.  To  foften  the  canon’s  anger,  he  offered 
to  marry  Heloife  privately;  and  the  old  man  was  bet¬ 
ter  pleafed  with  the  propofal  than  the  niece  ;  who,  from 
a  fingular  excefs  ofpafiion,  chofe  to  be  Abelard  smiftrefs 
rather  than  his  wife.  She  married,  however;  but  ufed 
often  to  proteft  upon  oath  that  Ihe  was  fingle,  which  pro¬ 
voked  the  canon  to  ufe  her  ill.  Upon  this,  Abelard  fent 
her  to  the  monaffery  of  Argenteuil;  where  (lie  put  on  a 
religious  habit,  but  did  not  take  the  veil.  Heloife  s  re¬ 
lations  confidering  this  as  a  fecond  treachery,  hired  ruf¬ 
fians,  who,  forcing  into  his  chamber  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  emafculated  him.  *1  his  infamous  treatment  made 
him  fly  to  the  gloom  of  a  cloifter.  He  affumed  the  mo- 
naftic  habit  in  the  abbey  of  St  Dennis  ;  but  the  d bor¬ 
ders  of  that  houfe  foon  drove  him  from  thence.  He 
was  afterwards  charged  with  herefy  ;  but  after  feveral 
perfecutions  for  his  religious  fentiments,  he  fettled  in  a 
folitude  in  the  diocefe  of  Troies,  where  he  built  an  ora¬ 
tory,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Paraclet.  *  He 
was  afterwards  chofen  fuperior  of  the  abbey  of  Ruis  in 
the  diocefe  of  Vannes  :  when  the  nuns  being  expelled 
from  the  nunnery  in  which  Heloife  had  been  placed,  he 
gave  her  his  oratory  ;  where  Ihe  fettled  with  fome  of  her 
filler  nuns,  and  became  their  priorefs. 

Abelard  mixed  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle  with  his. 
divinity,  and  in  1140  was  condemned  by  the  council  of 
Rheims  and  Sens.  Pope  Innocent  II.  ordered  him  to  be 
imprifoned,  his  books  to  be  burnt,  and  forbid  him  ever 
teaching  again.  However,  he  was  foon  after  pardoned, 
at  the  folicitation  of  Peter  the  Venerable,  who  received 
him  into  his  abbey  of  Clugni,  where  he  led  an  exem¬ 
plary  life.  He  died  in  the  priory  of  Marcellus  at  Cha¬ 
lons,  April  21,  1142,  aged  fixty-three.  His  corpfe 
was  fent  to  Heloife,  who  buried  it  in  the  Paraclet. 

He  left  feveral  works  :  the  moll  celebrated  of  whieh 

are. 
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Abel. tree  are  thofe  tender  letters  that  pafTed  between  him  and 
H  Heloife,  with  the  account  of  their  misfortunes  prefixed;  - 
-Ahtiifpcrg.  wh£ch  have  been  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  immorta- 
*  lifed  by  the  harmony  of  Mr  Pope’s  numbers. 

ABEL-trfe,  or  Aeele-tree,  an  obfolete  name 
for  a  fpecies  of  £the  poplar.  See  Pop  ulus. 

ABELIANS,  Abeolites,  or  Abelonians,  in 
church  hiftory,  a  feet  of  heretics  mentioned  by  St  Au- 
flin,  which  arofe  in  the  diocefe  of  Hippo  in  Africa, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  begun  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius, 
and  ended  in  that  of  Theodofins.  Indeed  it  was  not 
calculated  for  being  of  any  long  continuance.  Thofe 
of  this  fe£l  regulated  marriage  after  the  example  of 
Abel;  who,  they  pretended,  was  married,  but  died 
without  ever  having  known  his  wife.  They  therefore 
allowed  each  man  to  marry  one  woman,  but  enjoined 
them  to  live  in  continence :  and,  to  keep  up  the  fe£l, 
when  a  man  and  woman  entered  into  this  fociety,  they 
adopted  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who  were  to  inherit  their 
goods,  and  to  marry  upon  the  fame  terms  of  not  be¬ 
getting  children,  but  of  adopting  two  of  different 
fexes. 

ABELLA,  anciently  a  town  of  Campania,  near 
the  river  Clanius.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Abel- 
lani,  and  faid  to  have  been  a  colony  of  Chalcidians. 
The  nux  Avellana,  called  alfo  Prxneftina,  or  the  hazel¬ 
nut ,  takes  its  name  from  this  town,  according  to  Ma- 
crobius.  Now  Avella . 

ABELLINUM,  anciently  a  town  of  the  Hirpini, 
a  people  of  Apulia;  dillant  about  a  mile  from  the  rivu¬ 
let  Sabbato,  between  Beneventum  and  Salernum.  Pliny 
calls  the  inhabitants  Abellinates ,  with  the  epithet  Pro- 
topi ,  to  diftinguifli  them  from  the  Abellinates  Marfi. 
Now  Avellino.  E.  Long.  15-  20.  Lat.  21. 

ABEN  ezxa  (Abraham),  a  celebrated  rabbi,  born 
at  Toledo  in  Spain,  called  by  the  Jews,  The  wife,  great, 
and  admirable  Dodor,  was  a  very  able  interpreter  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  was  well  failed  in  grammar, 
poetry,  philosophy,  aftronomy,  and  medicine.  He 
was  alfo  a  perfed  mailer  of  the  Arabic.  His  principal 
work  is,  Commentaries  on  the  Old  Tellament,  which 
•is  much  dleemed:  thefe  are  printed  in  Bomberg’s  and 
BuxtorPs  Hebrew  Bibles.  His  ftyle  is  clear,  elegant, 
concife,  and  much  like  that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  : 
he  aim  oil  always  adheres  to  the  literal  fenfe,  and  every 
where  gives  proofs  of  his  genius  and  good  fenfe  :  he, 
however,  advances  fomc  erroneous  fentiments.  The 
fcarceft  of  all  his  books  is  inti  tied  Jefud  Mora;  which 
is  a  theological  work,  intended  as  an  exhortation  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  Talmud.  He  died  in  f  1  74,  aged  75. 

Abf.n  Meller ,  a  learned  rabbin,  who  wrote  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Old  Tellament  in  Hebrew,  intitled  The 
Perfedion  of  Beauty.  This  rabbin  generally  follows 
the  grammatical  fenfe  and  the  opinions  of  Kimchi. 
The  bell  edition  is  that  of  Holland. 

ABENAS,  a  town  of  France,  in  Languedoc  and  in 
the  Lower  Vivarais,  feated  on  the  river  Ardefch,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cevennes.  E.  Long.  4.  43.  Lat.  44.  40. 

ABEN  EL  gauby,  a  fixed  liar  of  the  fecond  or 
third  magnitude,  on  the  fouth  fcale  of  the  conllcliation 

ABENSPERG,  a  fmall  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  aud  duchy  of  Bavaria,  and  in  the  government  of 
Munich.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Abentz,  near  the 
Danube.  E.  Long.  1 1.  38.  Lat.  48.  45. 
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ABERAVON,  a  borough-town  of  Glamorgaafhire  Abcravi 
in  Wales,  governed  by  a  portreeve.  It  had  a  market, 

which  is  now  difeontinued.  The  vicarage  is  difeharged,  v _ 

and  is  worth  45  1.  clear  yearly  value.  It  is  feated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Avon,  194  miles  well  of  Lon¬ 
don.  W.  Long.  3.  21.  Lat.  51.  40. 

ABERBROTHICK,  or  Arbroath,  one  of  the 
royal  boroughs  of  Scotland,  fituated  in  the  county  of 
Angus,  about  40  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Edinburgh;  its 
W.  Long,  being  2.  29.  and  N.  Lat.  56.  36.  it  is  feat¬ 
ed  on  the  difeharge  of  the  little  river  Brotliic  into  the 
fea,  as  the  name  imports,  Aber  in  the  Britifh  implying 
fucli  a  fituation.  It  is  a  fmall  but  flourilhing  place, 
well  built,  and  Hill  increafing.  The  town  has  been  in 
an  improving  Hate  for  the  forty  lall  years,  and  the 
number  of  inhabitants  greatly  augmented  ;  which 
is  owing  to  the  introduction  of  manufactures.  The 
number  at  this  time  is  faid  to  be  about  four  thou- 
fand:  thefe  principally  confift  of  weavers  of  coarfe 
brown  linens,  and  fome  fail-cloth  ;  others  are  employ¬ 
ed  in  making  white  and  coloured  threads:  the  remain¬ 
der  are  either  engaged  in  the  (hipping  of  the  place,  or 
in  the  neceflary  and  common  mechanic  trades.  The 
brown  linens,  or  Ofnaburghs,  were  manufactured  here 
before  any  encouragement  was  given  by  government, 
or  the  linen  company  erected  at  Edinburgh.  .  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  books  of  the  llamp-office  in  this  town, 
that  feven  or  eight  hundred  thoufand  yards  are  annu¬ 
ally  made  in  the  place,  and  a  fmall  diffrict  round.  Be- 
fides  this  export  and  that  of  thread,  much  barley  and 
fome  wheat  is  fent  abroad.  The  foreign  imports  are 
flax,  flax-feed,  and  timber,  from  the  Baltic.  The 
coafting  trade  confiffs  of  coals  from  Borrowflounnefs, 
and  lime  from  Lord  Elgin’s  kilns  in  Fife.- -At  this 
place,  in  default  of  a  natural  harbour,  a  tolerable  arti¬ 
ficial  one  of  piers  has  been  formed,  where,  at  fpring- 
tides,  which  rife  here  fifteen  feet,  (hips  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  tons  can  come,  and  of  eighty  at  neap  tides  ;  but 
they  mull  lie  dry  at  low  water.  This  port  is  of  great 
antiquity:  there  is  an  agreement  yet  extant  between 
the  abbot  and  the  burghers  of  Aberbrothick,  in  1  194, 
concerning  the  making  of  the  harbour.  Both  parties 
were  bound  to  contribute  their  proportions ;  but  the 
largefl  fell  to  the  fhare  of  the  former,  for  which  he 
was  to  receive  an  annual  tax  payable  out  of  every  rood 
of  land  lying  within  the  borough. — The  glory  of  this 
place  was  the  abbey,  vvhofe  very  ruins  give  fome  idea 
of  its  former  magnificence.  It  was  founded  by  W  li- 
liamthe  Lion  in  i  178,  and  dedicated  to  our  celebra¬ 
ted  primate  Thomas  a  Becket.  The  founder  was  bu¬ 
ried  here  ;  but  there  are  no  remains  of  his  tomb,  or 
of  any  other,  excepting  that  of  a  monk  of  the  name 
of  Alexander  Nicol.  The  monks  were  of  the  Tyro- 
nenfian  order;  and  were  firft  brought  from  Kelio, 
whofe  abbot  declared  thofe  of  this  place,  on  the  fir  it 
inftitution,  to  be  free  from  his  jurifdiaion.  The Taft 
abbot  was  the  famous  Cardinal  Beaton,  at  the  lame 
time  archbifiiop  of  St  Andrew’s,  and,  before  his  death, 
as  great  and  abfolute  here  as  Wolfey  was  in  England. 
Kin^  John,  the  Englifh  monarch,  granted  this  mona- 
ilery> moll  uncommon  privileges;  for,  by  charter  under 
his  great  feal,  he  exempted  it  a  teloniis  et  confuetudtne 
in  every  part  of  England,  except  London.  At  Aber 
brothick  is  a  chalybeate  water,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  re- 
terhead  and  Glendy.  ay. 
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hcrccn-  ABERCONWAY,  or  Conway,  Caernarvonftffie, 
way,  NorthAVales ;  fo  called  from  its  fituation  at  the  mouth 
berdeen.  Qf  t^e  ^ver  Conway.  It  is  a  handfome  town,  plea- 
v  fantly  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  has  many  con¬ 
veniences  for  trade  ;  notwithllanding  winch  it  is  the 
pooreR  town  in  the  county.  It  was  built  by  Edward  1. 
and  had  not  only  walls,  but  a  ftrong  cattle  which  .snow 
in  ruins.  Here  is  an  infcription  on  the  tomb  ot  one 
Nicholas  Hooks,  importing  that  he  was  the  one-and- 
fortieth  child  of  his  father,  and  had  twenty-feven  chil¬ 
dren  himfelf.  It  is  229  miles  from  London.  VV.  .Long. 

1.  47.  N.  Lat.  53.  20.  .  .  . 

ABERDEEN,  the  name  of  two  cities  in  bcot- 
land,  called  the  Old  and  New  Town,  fituated  on  the 
German  Ocean,  in  W.  Long.  1.  40.  and  N.  Lat. 

^Aberdeen  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  According 
to  tradition,  it  was  of  note  in  the  reign  of  Gregory, 
who  conferred  on  it  forne  privileges  about  the  year 
Sot.  In  1004,  Malcolm  II.  founded  a  b.fhopr.c  at 
a  place  called  Mortliclr  in  Banfffhire,  in  memory  of 
a  lignal  viftory  which  he  there  gained  over  the  Danes: 
which  bilhopric  was  tranflated  to  Old  Aberdeen  by 
David  I. ;  and  in  1 163,  the  then  bithop  of  Aberdeen 
obtained  a  new  charter  from  Malcolm  IV.  lhere  is 
extant  a  charter  of  Alexander  II.  by  which,  111  1  2  <  7* 
the  King  giants  to  Aberdeen  the  fame  privileges  he 
had  granted  to  his  town  of  Perth. 

The  Old  Town  lies  about  a  mile  to  the  north  ot  the 
New,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Don,  over  which  is  a 
fine  Gothic  bridge,  of  a  fingle  arch,  greatly  admired, 
which  rclls  at  both  fides  on  two  rocks.  1  his  arch, 
faid  to  have  been  built  by  a  bithop  of  Aberdeen  about 
the  -year  1 290,  is 6 7  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  34y 
high  above  the  furface  of  the  river,  which  at  ebb-tide  is 
here  1 9  feet  deep.  The  Old  T  own  was  formerly  the  feat  of 
the  bifhop,  and  had  a  large  cathedral  commonly  called 
St  Macher's .  Two  very  antique  fpires,  and  one  aifle, 
which  is  ufed  as  a  church,  are  now  the  only  remains  of  it. 
The  bilhopric  was  founded  in  the  time  of  David  I.  as  a- 
bove  mentioned.  The  cathedral  had  anciently  two  rows 
of  Rone  pillars acrofs  the  church,  and  three  turrets;  the 
iteeple,  which  was  the  largeR  of  jhefe  turrets,  relied  up¬ 
on  an  arch,  fupported  by  four  pillars.  In  this  cathedial 
there  was  a  fine  library;  but,  about  the  year  i  56c,  it  was 
almolF totally  deRroyed.  But  the^  capital  building  is 
the  King’s-college  on  the  fouth  fide  .  of  the  town, 
which  is  a  large  £nd  flately  fabric.  It  is  built  round  a 
fquare,  with  cloiilers  on  the  fouth  fide.  1  he  chapel  is 
very  ruinous  within;  but  there  Rill  remains  feme  wood¬ 
work  of  exquifite  workmanfhip.  This  was  preserved  by 
the  fpirit  of  the  principal  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,, 
who  armed  his  people  and  checked  the  blind  zeal  of 
the  barons  of  the  Mearns ;  who,  after  flipping  the  ca¬ 
thedral  of  its  roof,  and  robbing  it  of  the  bells,  were 
going  to  violate  this  feat  of  learning.  .  They  fhipped 
their  facrilegious  booty,  with  an  intention  of  expoiing 
it  to  fale  in  Holland:  but  the  vefTel  had  fcarcely  gone 
out  of  port,  when  it  perifhed  in  a  florm.with  all  its  ill- 
gained  lading.  The  Recple  is  vaulted  with  a  double 
crofs  arch;  above  which  is  an  imperial  crown,  fupport¬ 
ed  by  eight  Rone  pillars,  and  clofed  with  a  globe  and 
two  gilded  croffes.  In  the  year  1631  this  fleeple  was 
thrown  down  by  a  florm,  but  was  foon  after  rebuilt 
in  a  more  ilatclv  form.  Tins  college  was  founded  in 
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1494,  by  William  Elphlnfton  blffiop.of  this  place  __ 
lord  chancellor  of  Scotland  In  the  reign  of  James  111. 
and  lord  privy  fcal  in  that  of  James  IV.  But  James  IV. 
claimed  the  patronage  of  it,  and  it  has  frnce  ^  * 

ed  the  King's  College.  This  college,  and  the  Manfchal- 
college  in  the  New  Town,  form  one  umverfity,  called 
the  Univerfity  of  King  Charles.  The  library  is  large, 
but  not  remarkable  for  many  cunofities.  Hector  Boe¬ 
thius  was  the  f.rll  principal  of  the  college  ;  and  lent  tor 
from  Paris  for  that  purpofe,  on  an  annual  lalary  ot 
forty  merks  Scots,  at  thirteen  pence  each.  The  fquare 
tower  on  the  fide  of  the  college  was  built  by  contribu¬ 
tions  from  General  Monk  and  the  officers  under  him 
then  quartered  at  Aberdeen,  for  the  reception  of  fti*- 
dents  ;  of  which  there  are  about  a  hundred  belonging, 
to  the  college  who  lie  in  it. 

The  New  Town  is  the  capital  of  the  (lure  oi  Aber¬ 
deen.  For  largenefs,  trade,  and  beauty,  it  greatly  ex- 
ceeds  any  town  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  It  is 
built  on  a  hill  or  riling  ground,  and  lies  on  a  imall 
bay  formed  by  the  Dee,  deep  enough  for  a  Hup  of 
200  tons,  and  above  two  miles  in  circumference.— 
The  buildings  (which  are  of  granite  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  quarries)  are  generally  four  Rories  high  ;  and 
have,  for  the  moR  part,  gardens  behind  them,  which, 
gives  it  a  beautiful  appearance.  On  the  high  Rreet  is 
a  lar^e  church  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Ffan- 
eifeans.  This  church  was  begun  by  Bifliop  William 
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ElphinRon ;  and  finifhed  by  Gavinus  Dunbar,  bifliop, 
of  Aberdeen,  about  the  1500.  Biihop  Dunbar  is  faid 
likewife  to  have  built  the  bridge  over  the  Dee,  which 
confiRs  of  feven  arches.  In  the  middle  of  CaRlc-Rreet 
is  an  octagon  building,  with  neat  bas-relievos  of  the 
kings  of  Scotland  from  James  I.  to  James  VII.  T  he 
town-houfe  makes  a  good  figure,  and  has  a  handfome 
fpire  in  the  centre.  The  grammar-fehool  is  a  low  but 
neat  building.  Gordon’s  hofpital  is  handfome;  in  front 
is  a  good  Ratue  of  the  founder:  it  maintains  forty  boys, 
who  are  apprenticed  at  proper  ages,  lbe  infirmary  is 
a  large  plain  building,  and  fends  out  between  eight 
and  nine  hundred  cured  patients  annually.  But  the 
chief  public  building  in  the  New  Town  is  the  Marifchal- 
college,  founded  by  George  Keith  Earl  of  Marifchal,. 
in  the  year  1593,  but  frnce  greatly  augmented  with 
additional  buildings.  There  are  about  140  RudenU 
belonging  to  it.  In  both  the  Marifchal  and  King’s 
college  the  languages,  mathematics,  natural  philofophy, 
divinity,  &c.  are  taught  by  very  able  profeffors.  The 
convents  in  Aberdeen  were  :  One  of  Mathurines,  or* 
of  the  order  of  the  Trinity,  founded  by  William  the 
Lion,  who  died  in  1214;  another  of  Dominicans,  by 
Alexander  II.  ;  a  third  of  Obfervantines,  a  building 
of  great  length  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  founded  by 
the  citizens  and  Mr  Richard  Vans,  See.  ;  and  a  fourth 
of  Carmelites,  or  White  Friars,  founded  by  Philip  de 
Arbuthnot  in  1350. 

Aberdeen,  including  the  Old  Town,  is  fuppofed  to 
contain  25,000  people.  Its  trade  is  confiderable,  but. 
might  be  greatly  extended  by  an  attention  to  the  white 
fiiheries. 

The  harbour  was  long  a  great  detriment  to  its  trade, 
and  occafioned  the  lofs  of  many  lives  and  much  pro¬ 
perty.  A  Rranger  could  never  depend  upon  finding  it 
as  he  left  it ;  while  vefiels  lay  at  anchor  in  the  road  till 
the  tide  fhouid  make,  they  have  often  been  wrecked  by. 
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ftorms  which  fuddenly  arofe.  It  was  very  narrow  at 
the  mouth,  having  the  eafterly  rocky  point  of  the 
Grampian  mountains  on  the  fouth,  and  a  flat  blowing 
fand  on  the  north,  extending  along  the  coafl  for  many 
miles.'  By  the  eafterly  and  north-eafl  ftorms  the  fand 
was  driven  in  a  long  ridge  acrofs  the  harbour’s  mouth, 
and  formed  what  was  called  the  bar .  Upon  this  bar 
the  depth  of  water  at  low  tide  was  fomctimes  not  above 
three  feet.  Clearing  away  the  fand,  though  but  a  par¬ 
tial  and  temporary  remedy,  was  a  matter  of  great  ex¬ 
pence  to  the  community.  If  it  was  cleared  one  week 
fo  as  to  have  five  or  fix  feet  of  water  at  ebb,  a  frefh 
ftorm  the  next  week  undid  all  that  had  been  done.  rI  he 
town  at  lafl  came  to  the  refolution  of  erecting  a  fining 
pier  on  the  north  fide  of  the  harbour.  1  his  pier  is 
i  2CO  feet  in  length,  and  gradually  increafes  in  thick- 
nefs  and  height  as  it  approaches  to  the  fea,  where  the 
head  or  rounding  is  6o  feet  diameter  at  the  bafe,  and 
the  perpendicular  elevation  is  38  feet.  The  whole  is 
built  of  granite,  the  moft  durable  done  known  :  many 
of  the  outfide  Hones  are  above  three  tons  weight,  with 
heWn  beds.  It  was  built  under  the  dire&ion  of  Mr 
Smeaton ;  and  the  expence,  amounting  to  above 
17,000  k  is  defrayed  by  doublingthe  harbour-dues, 
which  are  chiefly  paid  by  the  inhabitants. 

A  little  to  the  fouth  of  the  bar,  they  have  now  a 
depth  of  17  fathoms  -at  low  water  ;  and  at  the  har¬ 
bour  mouth,  from  weight  to  nine  fathoms,  where  they 
had  formerly  but  a  few  feet. 

Aberdeen  once  enjoyed  a  good  fhare  of  the  tabacco 
trade.  At  prefent,  its  imports  are  from  the  Baltic,  and 
a  few  merchants  trade  to  the  Well  Indies  and  Noit 
America.  Its  exports  are  (lockings,  thread,  falmon, 
and  oatmeal.  The  firft  is  a  moft  important  article,  as 
appears  by  the  following  (late  of  it.  For  this  manu¬ 
facture,  20,800  pounds  worth  of  wool  is  annually 
imported,  aid  1600  pounds  worth  of  oil.  Of  this 
wool  are  annually  made  69,333  dozen  pairs  of  dock¬ 
ings;  worth,  at  an  average,  il.  10s.  per  dozen  1  heie 
are  the  work  of  the  country-people  in  almoft  all  parts  ot 
this  great  county,  who  get  4s.  per  dozen  for  fpmning, 
and  14s.  per  dozen  for  knitting ;  fo  that  there  is  an¬ 
nually  paid  them  62,329  1.  14s.  There  is,  tefides,  a- 
bout  2000  1.  value  of  dockings  manufactured  from  the 
wool  of  the  county.  The  thread  manufacture  is  ano¬ 
ther  conliderable  article,  though  trifling  in  companion 
of  the  woollen.  The  falmon  fifheries  on  the  Dee  aud 
the  Don  are  a'  good  branch  of  trade.  About  46  boats, 
and  1  to  men,  are  employed  on  the  firft;  and,  in  fome 
years,  167,000  lb.  of  fifh  have  been  fent  pickled  to 
London,  and  about  930  barrels  of  falted  fifh  exported 
to  France,  Italy,  &c..-The  fifhery  on  the  Don  is  far 
lefs  confiderable.  The  fifh  of  this  river  are  taken  in 
cruives  above  the  bridge;  a  practice  contrary  to  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom,  unlefs  where  the  nature 
of  tlie  water  rendered  the  net-lifhery  ineradicable. 
The  inhabitants  likewife  export  confiderable  quantities 
of  pickled  pork,  which  they  fell  to  the  Dutch  for 
victualling  their  Eaft  India  fhips  and  men  of  war  ; 
the  Aberdeen  pork  having  the  reputation  of  being  the 
belt  cured  of  any  in  Europe  for  keeping  on  long 

^<‘^lt  is  however  remarkable,  (Mr  Knox  oblerves), 
that  there  is  not  a  Angle  decked  veffel  fitted  out  from 
Aberdeen  for  the  herring  or  white  fifheries;  here  is  now 
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an  excellent  harbour  ;  an  adtive  people,  converfant  in  Aberdeen' 
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trade,  and  poftefled  of  capital;  feated  within  fix  hours 
failing  of  Long  Fortys,  and  two  days  failing  of  the 
Shetland  Ides.  This  inattention  is  the  more  extraor¬ 
dinary,  as  the  exports  of  Aberdeen,  though  very  con¬ 
fiderable,  do  not  balance  the  imports  in  value.  The 
herring  and  white  fifheries,  therefore,  if  profecuted 
with  vigour,  cured  and  dried  with  judgment,  would  not 
only  extend  tlie  fcale  of  exports,  but  alio  ^furnifh  the 
outward  bound  vefFels  with  freights,  and  better  aftort- 
ments  for  the  foreign  markets.  The  falmon  of  the  Dee 
and  Don  are  taken  in  great  abundance,  cured  in  the 
higheft  perfection,  and  greatly  valued  at  the  European 
markets.  If  the  merchants,  in  addition  to  thefe,  (hould 
alio  export  the  cargoes  of  50  or  60  veffels  conftantly 
employed  in  the  herring  and  white  fifheries,  the  port  of 
Aberdeen  would  in  a  few  years  become  the  mod  cele¬ 
brated  mart  of  fifh  now  exifting.,, 

From  a  round  hill  at  the  weft  end  of  the  city,  flow 
two  fprings,  one  of  pure  water,  and  tlie  other  of  a 
quality  refemblirig  the  German  Spa.  Aberdeen,  with 
Aberbrothick,  Brechin,  Montrofe,  and  Inverbervie, 
returns  one  member  to  parliament. 

ABERDEENSHIRE,  comprehends  the  diftrifts 
of  Mar,  Garioch,  Stratlibogie,  and  tlie  greater  part 
of  Buchan  ;  and  fends  one  member  to  parliament. 
It  is  wafhed  on  the  eaft  and  north  by  the  ocean  ;  and 
abounds  in  fea- ports.  From  whence  there  is  a  fafe  and 
ready  paflage  to  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland  lfles,  tlie 
Greenland  fiiheries,  Norway,  and  the  regions  round 
the  Baltic,  the  German  coafl,  Holland,  Flanders, 
France.  It  is  watered  by  numerous  dreams,  all  of 
them  the  refort  of  falmon,  and  whofe  banks  difplay  the 
mod  extenfive  plantations  as  well  as  natural  woods  in 

Britain.  ,  n  .  n 

ABERDOUR,  a  fmall  town  in  Fifefhire,  Scot¬ 
land,  on  the  frith  of  Forth,  about  ten  miles  N.  W.  of 
Edinburgh.  In  old  times  it  belonged  to  the  Viponts; 
in  1126  it  was  transferred  to  the  Mortimers  by  marriage, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Douglaffes.  AV  illiam,  lord  of 
Liddefdale,  furnamed  the  Flower  of  Chivalry ,  in  the 
reign  of  David  II.  by  charter  conveyed  it  to  James 
Douglas,  anceftor  of  the  prefent  noble  owner  the  earl 
of  Morton.  The  monks  of  Inchcolm  had  a  grant  for 
a  burial-place  here  from  Allan  de  Mortimer,  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander  III.  The  nuns,  ufually  flyled  the  poor 
Clarety  had  a  convent  at  this  place. 

ABERFORD,  a  market- town  in  the  weft  riding 
of  Yorkfhire,  Hands  in  a  bottom  ;  and  is  about  a  mile 
long,  and  indifferently  well  built.  It  Is  near  a  Ro¬ 
man  road,  which  is  raifed  very  high,  and  not  far  from 
the  river  Cock  ;  between  which  and  the  town  there  is 
the  foundation  of  an  old  caflle  dill  vifible.  It  is  181 
miles  north-by-weft  from  London.  W.  Long.  2.  45* 

Lat.  55. 52.  _  1  d 

ABERGAVENNY,  a  large,  populous,  and  ftou- 
rifliimr  town  in  Monmouthfhire,  feated  at  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  rivers  Ufk  and  Gavenny.  It  has  a  fine 
bridge  over  the  Ufk,  confifting  of  fifteen  arches ;  and 
being  a  great  thoroughfare  from  the  weft  part  of  Wales 
to  Bath,  Biiflol,  Gioucefter,  and  other  places,  is  well 
furnifhed  with  accommodations  for  travellers.  It  is 
furrounded  with  a  wall,  and  had  once  a  caftle.  It  car¬ 
ries  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  flannels,  which  are 
brought  hither  for  fale  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
^  5  county. 
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thy. county.  It  is  14*  miles  diftant  From  London.  W. 

'""•Long.  2.  4.5.  Lat.  5..  50.  Abergavenny  appears  to 
have  been  the  Gibhanimn  of  Antoninus,  and  the  town 

of  U(k  his  Burrium.  ,  . 

ABERNETHY  (John),  an  eminent  diflenting  mi- 
nifter,  was  the  fon  of  Mr  John  Abernethy  a  diflenting 
minifter  in  Colraine,  and  was  born  on  the  19th  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1 680.  When  about  nine  years  of  age,  he  was 
feparated  from  his  parents,  his  father  being  obliged  to 
attend  fome  public  affairs  in  Lon  ! on  ;  and  his  mother, 
to  flicker  herfelf  from  the  mad  fury  of  the  lrifli  rebels, 
retiring  to  Deny,  a  relation  who  had  him  under  his 
care,  having  no  opportunity  of  conveying  him  to  her, 
took  him  with  him  to  Scotland  ;  by  which  means  he 
efcaped  the  hardlhips  he  muff  have  fuffered  at  the  fiege 
of  Derry,  where  Mrs  Abernethy  loft  all  her  other 
children.  He  afterwards  ftudied  at  the  univerfity  of 
Glafgow,  till  he  took  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts;  and, 
in  1708,  hewaschofen  minifter  of  a.  diflenting  con- 
{negation  at  Antrim,  where  he  continued  above  20 
years.  About  the  time  of  the  Bangorian  controversy 
(for  which  fee  Hoadley),  a  diffenfion  arofe  among  his 
brethren  in  the  miniftry  at  Belfaft,  on  the  fubje&of 
fubfeription  to  the  Weftminifter.confeffion  ;  in  which 
he  became  a  leader  on  the  negative  fide,  and  incurred 
the  cenfure  of  a  general  fynod.  Being  in  confequencc 
deferted  by  the  greateft  part  of  hk  congregation,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  fettle  in  Dublin,  where  his 
preaching  was  much  admired.  He  was  diftinguilhed  by 
his  candid,  free,  and  generous  fentiments  ;  and  died  of 
the  gout  in  Dec.  1740*  H  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 
He  publi (lied  a  volume  of  fermons  on  the  Divine  At¬ 
tributes  ;  after  his  death  a  fecond  volume  was  publifh- 
ed  by  his  friends  ;  and  thefe  were  fucceeded  By  four 
other  volumes  on  different  fubjeas  :  all  of  which  have 
been  grealy  admired. 

Abernf.thv,  a  town  in  Strathern,  a  diftria  of 
Perthfhire  in  Scotland.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Tay, 
a  little  above  the  mouth  of  the  Erne.  It  is  laid  to  have 
been  the  feat  of  the  Pidifh  kings;  and  was  afterwards 
the  fee  of  an  archbilhop,  fince  transferred  to  St  An¬ 
drew’s.  It  fe  now  greatly  decayed. 

ABERRATION,  in  aftronomy,  a  fmall  apparent 
motion  of  the  fixed  liars  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr 
Bradley.  The  difeovery  was  made  by  accident  in  the 
year  1727,  when  Mr  Molyneux  and  Dr  Bradley  began 
to  obferve  the  bright  liar  in  the  head  of  Draco ,  mark¬ 
ed  y  by  Bayer,  as  it  paffed  near  the  zenith,  with  an 
inftrnment  made  by  Mr  Graham,  in  order  to  difeover 
the  parallax  of  the  earth’s  annual  orbit;  and,  after  re¬ 
peated  ohfervatious,  they  found  this  liar,  about  the  be 
ginning  of  March  1726,  to  be  20''  more  foutherly  than 
at  the  time  of  thefirll  observation.  It  now  indeed  feemed 
to  have  arrived  at  its  utmoll  limit  fouthward;  becaufe, 
in  feveral  trials  made  about  this  time,  no  fenfible  diffe¬ 
rence  was  obferved  in  its  fituation.  By  the  middle  of 
April,  it  appeared  to  be  returning  back  again  toward 
the  north ;  and,  about  the  beginning  of  June,  it  paffed 
at  the  fame  diilancc  from  the  zenith  as  it  had  done  in 
December,  when  it  was  lirft  obferved  :  in  September 
Moving,  it  appeared  39"  more  northerly  than  it  was 
in  March,  juft  the  contrary  way  to  what  it  ought  to 
appear  by  the  annual  parallax  of  the  ftars.  *1  his  unex- 
peded  phenomenon  perplexed  the  obfervers  very  rpuch ; 
and  Mr  Molyneux  died  before  the  true  caufe  of  it  was 
Vot.  I.  Part  I» 
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difeovered.  After  this,  Dr  Bradley,  with  another  in- 
ftrument  more  exaft  and  accurately  adapted  to  this 
purpofe,  obferved  the  fame  appearances  not  only  in  that 
but  many  other  liars  :  and,  by  the  great  regularity 
that  appeared  in  a  feries  of  obfervations  made  in  all 
parts  of  the  year,  the  Doftor  was  fully  fatisfied  with 
regard  to  the  general  laws  of  the  phenomena;  and  there- 
fore  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  caufe  of  them.  He 
was  already  convinced,  that  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
ftars  was  not  owing  to  a  nutation  of  the  earth  s  axis. 
The  next  thing  that  offered  itfelf,  was  an  alteration  in 
the  diredion  of  the  plumb  line,  with  which  the  in- 
ilrumcnt  was  conftantly  redified ;  but  this,  upon  trial, 
proved  infufficient.  Then  he  had  recourfe  to  what  re- 
fradion  might  do  ;  but  here  alfo  nothing  fatisfadory 
occurred.  At  laft  this  acute  aftronomer  found,  that  the 
phenomena  in  qnellion  proceeded  from  the  progrefiive 
motion  of  light,  and  the  earth’s  annual  motion  in  its 
orbit  :  for  he  perceived,  that  if  light  was  propagated 
in  time,  the  apparent  place  ot  a  fixed  objed  would  not 
be  the  fame  when  the  eye  is  at  reft,  as  when  it.  is  mo¬ 
ving  in  any  other  diredion,  than  that  of  the  line  paf- 
fing  through  the  eye  and  objed  ;  and  that,  when  the 
eye  is  moviug  in  different  diredions,  the  apparent  place 
of  the  objed  would  be  different. 

Aberration,  in  optics,  is  ufed  to  denote  that  error 
or  deviation  of  the  rays  of  light,  when  infleded  by  a 
lens  or  fpeculum,  whereby  they  are  hindered  from 
meeting  or  uniting  in  the  fame  point.  Th^re  are  two 
fpecies  of  the  aberrations  of  rays,  diftinguilhed  by 
their  different  caufes;  onearifing  from  the  figure  of  the 
glafs  or  fpeculum,  the  other  from  the  unequal  refrangi- 
bility  of  the  rays  of  light.  This  laft  fpecies  is  fome- 
times  called  the  Newtonian,  from  the  name  of  its  dif- 
coverer.  See  Optics,  n°  17.  136,  173. 

ABERYSW1TH,  a  market-town  of  Cardigan- 
fhire,  in  Wales,  feated  on  the  Ridal,  near  its  conflu¬ 
ence  with  the  lilwith,  where  it  falls  into  the  fea.  It 
is  a  populous,  rich  town,  and  lias  a  great  trade  in 
lead,  and  a  coufiderable  fiilhery  of  whiting,  cod,  and 
herrings.  It  was  formerly  furrounded  with  vvaBs,  and 
fortified  with  a  caille;  but  both  are  now  in  ruins.  Its 
dill  a  nee  from  London  is  199  miles  weft  fouth- weft. 
W.  Long.  4.  15.  Lat.  52.  30. 

ARESTA,  the  name  of  one  of  the  facred  books  of 
the  Perfian  magi,  which  they  aferibe  to  their  great 
founder  Zoroafter.  The  abefta  is  a  commentary  on  two 
others  of  their  religious  books  called  Zend  and  Pazend; 
the  three  together  including  the  whole  fyftem  of  the 
lgnicold  or  worlhippers  of  fire. 

°ABETTOR,  a  law-term,  implying  one  who  en¬ 
courages  another  to  the  performance  of  fome  criminal 
ad  ion,  or  who  is  art  and  part  in  the  performance  it- 
felf.  Treafon  is  the  only  crime  in  which  abettors  are 
excluded  by  law,  every  individual  concerned  being  con- 
fidered  as  a  principal.  It  is  the  fame  with  Art-and-part 
in  the  Scots  law. 

A  BEX,  a  country  in  High  Ethiopia,  in  Africa, 
bordering  on  the  Red  Sea,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on 
the  eaft.  It  has  Nubia  or  Sennar  on  the  North ;  Sennar 
and  Abyfiinia  on  the  well;  and  Abyfiinia  on  the  fouth. 
Its  principal  towns  are  Suaquem  and  Arkeko.  It  is 
fubjed  to  the  Turks,  and  has  the  name  of  the  Begler- 
beo-  of  Habeleth.  It  is  about  five  hundred  miles  in 
length  and  one  hundred  in  breadth,  and  is  a  wretched 
C  country ; 
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Abeyance  country;  for  the  heat  here  is  almofl  infupportable,  and 
.  I!  the  air  is  fo  unhealthy,  that  an  European  cannot  hay 
i  us*  long  in  it  without  the  utmofl  hazard  of  his  life.  It  is 
very  mountainous,  info  much  that  there  are  many  more 
wild  beads  than  men.  There  are  forefts,  in  which  grow 
a  great  number  of  ebony  trees. 

ABEYANCE,  in  law,  the  cxpe&ancy  of  an  cftate. 
Thus  if  lands  be  leafed  to  one  perfon  for  life,  with  re- 
verlion  to  another  for  years,  the  remainder  for  years  is 
an  abeyance  till  the  death  of  the  leflee. 

ABGAR,  or  Abgarus,  a  name  given  to  feveral 
of  the  kings  of  EdefTa  in  Syria.  rl  he  moll  celebrated 
of  them  is  one  who,  it  is  faid,  was  cotemporary  with 
Jefus  C brill;  and  who  having  a  dellemper  in  his  feet, 
and  hearing  of  Jefus’s  miraculous  cures,  requeued  him 
*  Zed  }jiji  by  letter  to  come  and  cure  him.  Eufebius*,  who  be- 
hb.  i.c.13.  lieved  that  this  letter  was  genuine,  and  alfo  an  anfwer 
our  Saviour  is  faid  to  have  returned  to  it,  has  tranl- 
lated  them  both  from  the  Syriac,  and  aflerts  that  they 
were  taken  out  of  the  archives  of  the  city  of  Edefia. 
The  fir  ft  is  as  follows:  “  Abgarus,  prince  of  Edefia,  to 
«  Jefus  the  holy  Saviour,  w  ho  hath  appeard  in  the  fielh 
u  in  the  confines  of  Jerufalem,  greeting.  I  have  heard 
**  of  thee,  and  of  the  cures  thou  haft  wrought  without 
“  medicines  or  herbs.  For  it  is  reported  thou  make  it 
the  blind  to  fee,  the  lame  to  walk,  lepers  to  be  clean, 
devils  and  unclean  fpirits  to  be  expelled,  fuch  as 
«  have  been  long  difeafed  to  be  healed,  and  the  dead 
to  be  railed  ;  all  which  when  I  heard  concerning 
*«  thee,  I  concluded  with  myfelf,  That  either  thou 
“  waft  a  God  come  down  from  heaven,  or  the  Son  of 
M  God  fent  to  do  thefe  things.  I  have  therefore  writ- 
“  ten  to  thee,  befeeching  thee  to  vouchfafe  to  come 
<«  unto  me,  and  cure  my  difeafe.  For  I  have  alfo  heard 
“  that  the  Jews  ufe  thee  ill,  and  lay  fnares  to  deilroy 
“  thee.  I  have  here  a  little  city,  pleafantly  fituated, 
“  and  fufficient  for  us  both.  Abgarus.”  To  this 
letter,  Jefus,  it  is  faid,  returned  an  anfwer  by  Annanias, 
Abgarus’s  courier  ;  which  v|as  as  follows  :  “  bleffed 
*«  art  thou,  O  Abgarus  :  Who  haft  believed  in  me 
«  whom  thou  haft  not  feen  ;  for  the  feriptures  fay  of 
me,  They  who  have  feen  me  have  not  believed  in 
44  me,  that  they  who  have  not  feen,  may,  by  believing, 
have  life.  But  whereas  thou  writeft  to  have,  me 
4«  come  to  thee,  it  is  of  neceftity  that  1  fulfil  all  things 
here  for  which  1  am  fent ;  and  having  finifhed  them, 
to  return  to  him  that  fent  me  :  but  when  I  am  re- 
44  turned  to  him,  I  will  then  fend  one  of  my  difciples 
*<  to  thee,  who  fiiall  cure  thy  malady,  and  give  life  to 
**  thee  and  thine.  Jesus.”  After  Jefus  s  afcenllon, 
Judas,  who  is  alfo  named  Thomas,  fent  Ihaddeus,  one 
of  the  feventy,  to  Abgarus;  who  preached,  the  gofpel 
to  him  and  his  people,  cured  him  of  his  diforder,  and 
wrought  many  other  miracles :  which  was  done,  fays 
Eufebius,  A.D.  43. — Though  the  above  lettres  are 
acknowledged  to  be  fpurious  by  the  candid  writers  of 
the  church  of  Rome;  feveral  Proteftant  authors,  as  Dr 
Parker,  Dr  Cave,  and  Dr  Grabe,  have  maintained  that 
they  are  genuine,  and  ought  not  to  be  rejefled. 

ABG1LLUS  (John),  furnamed  Prefter-Jolin,  was 
fon  to  a  king  of  the  Frifcii;  and,  from  the  auflerity  of 
his  life,  obtained  the  name  of  Prejler ,  or  Pneft.  He 
attended  Charlemagne  in  his  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land ;  but  inftead  of  returning  with  that  monarch  to 
Europe,  it  is  pretended  that  he  gained  mighty  con- 
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quefts,  and  founded  the  empire  of  the  Abyffmes,  call¬ 
ed,  from  his  name,  the  empire  of  Prefter  John.  He  is 
faid  to  have  written  the  hiftory  of  Charlemagne’s  jour-  u 
ney  into  the  Ploly  Land,  and  his  own  into  the  In* 
dies  ;  but  they  are  more  probably  trifling  romances, 
written  in  the  ages  of  ignorance. 

ABIANS,  anciently  a  people  of  Thrace,  or  (accord¬ 
ing  to  fome  authors)  of  Scythia.  They  had  no  fixed  ha¬ 
bitations;  they  led  a  wandering  life.  Their  houfes  were 
waggons,  which  carried  all  their  poffeilions.  They 
lived  011  the  flefh  of  their  herds  and  flocks,  on  milk, 
and  cheefe,  chiefly  on  that  of  mare’s  milk.  They  were 
unacquainted  with  commerce.  They  only  exchanged 
commodities  with  their  neighbours.  They  pofieiTed 
lands  but  they  did  not  cultivate  them.  They  aftign- 
ed  their  agriculture  to  any  who  would  undertake  it,  re- 
ferving  only  to  themfelves  a  tribute;  which  they  ex¬ 
acted,  not  with  a  view  to  live  in  affluence,  but  merely 
to  enjoy  the  necefiaries  of  life.  They  never  took  arms 
but  to  oblige  thofe  to  make  good  a  promiie  to  them  by 
whom  it  had  been  broken.  They  paid  tribute  to  none 
of  the  neighbouring  dates.  They  deemed  theinfelve*- 
exeinpt  from  fuch  an  impofition  ;  for  they  relied  on 
their  flrength  and  courage,  and  confequently  thought 
themfelves  able  to  repel  any  invafion.  i  he  Abians, 
we  are  told,  were  a  people  of  great  integrity.  This  ho¬ 
nourable  eulogium  is  given  them  by  Homer  (Strabo). 

ABIATHAR,  high-pried  of  the  Jews,  fon  to  Abi- 
melecli,  who  had  borne  the  fame  office,  and  received 
David  into  his  houfe.  This  fo  enraged  Saul,  who  ha¬ 
ted  David,  that  he  put  Abimelech  to  death,  and  8  1 
prieils;  Abiathar  alone  efcaped  the  maflacre.  He  af¬ 
terwards  was  high- pried  ;  and  often  gave  king  David 
teftimonies  of  his  fidelity,  particularly  during  Abfalom’s 
confpiracy,  at  which  time  Abiathar  followed  David, 
and  bore  away  the  ark.  But  after  this,  confpiring  with 
Adonijah,  in  order  to  raife  him  to  the  throne  of  k.ing 
David  his  father  ;  this  fo  exafperated  Solomon  againft 
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him,  that  he  diveiled  him  of  the  priefthood,  and  ba- 
nifhed  him,  A.  M.  302  r,  before  Chrift  1014. 

ABIB,  iignifying  an  ear  of  corn,  a  name  given  by 
the  Jews  to  the  firil  month  of  their  ecclefiattical  year, 
afterwards  called  Nifan .  It  commenced  at  the  vernal 
equinox;  and  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  moon,  by 
which  their  months  were  regulated,  anfwered  to  the 
latter  part  of  our  March  and  beginning  of  April. 

ABIDING  by  Writings,  in  Scots  law  :  When  a 
perfon  founds  upon  a  writing  alleged  to  be  falfe,  lie 
may  be  obliged  to  declare  judicially,  whether  he  will* 
ft  and  or  abide  by  it  as  a  true  deed. 

ABIES,  the  Fir-tree.  See  Pinus. 

AB1GEA  r,  an  old  law-term,  denoting  the  crime" 
of  ftealing  cattle  by  droves  or  herds.  .  This  crime  was 
feverely  punifhed  ;  the  delinquent  being  often. condem¬ 
ned  to  the  mines,  banifhment,  or  fomething  capitally. 

ABIHU,  brother  to  Nadab,  and  fon  to  Aaron. 
The  two  former  had  the  happinefs  to  afeend  mount  Si¬ 
nai  with  their  father,  and  there  to  behold  the  glory  of 
God:  but  afterward  putting  ftrange  fire  into  their  cen- 
fers,  inftead  of  the  facred  fire  commanded  by  God,  fire 
ruffling  upon  them  killed  them.  Though  all  tbe  peo¬ 
ple  bewailed  this  terrible  cataftrophe,  Mofes  forbad 
Aaron  and  his  two  fons  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  to  join- 
in  the  lamentation. 

ABII  Scythe,  taken  by  Strabo  to  denote  the  Eu¬ 
ropean 
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Vnnelech  yopwi  Sarin atoe,  bordering  on  the  Thracians  and  Ba, 

II  (lame :  They  were  commended  by  Curtius  for  their 
.bhouum  jQve  0’f  juft;ce>  and  by  Ammielius  for  their  contempt 

0{  earthly  things.  . 

AB1  i-’.ELtCH,  king  of  Gerar,  a  country  of  the 
Philiilines.  was  cotemporary  with  Abraham.  1  his  pa¬ 
triarch  and  his  family  being  there  his  wife  Sarah, 
though  90  years  of  age,  was  not  fafe  in  it  i  for  *bl* 
melech  carried  her  off,  and  was  fo  enamoured  of  her, 
that  he  refolved  to  marry  her,  Abraham  did  not  de¬ 
clare  hiinfelf  Sarah’s  luiiband  ;  but  gave  out  (he  was 
his  filler.  But  the  king  being  warned  111  a  dream,  that 
(he  was  married  to  a  prophet,  and  that  he  fhould  die  it 
he  did  not  reltore  her  to  Abraham,  the  king  obeyed  : 
at  the  fame  time  reproving  Abraham  for  his  dthnge- 
puity  ;  who  thereupon,  among  other  excuies,  (aid  1  e 
was  really  his  iiffer,  being  born  of  the  fame  father,  tho 
of  a  different  mother,  Abimelech  afterwards  gave  con- 
fiderable  prefents  to  Abraham  5  and  a  covenant,  that  oi 
Beerflieba,  was  entered  into  between  them.  After  the 
death  of  Abraham,  there  being  a  famine  in  die  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries,  lfaac  his  fon  alfo  withdrew  into  Gerar, 
which  was  then  likewife  governed  by  a  king  called 

Abimelech,  probably  the  fuceefTor  of  the  former. 
Here  Rebekah’s  beauty  forced  her  hufband  to  employ 
Abraham’s  artifice.  Abimelech  difeovering  that  they 
were  nearly  related,  chid  lfaac  for  calling  his  wife  his 
filler;  and  at  the  fame  time  forbid  all  his  fubjedls, 
upon  pam  of  death,  to  do  the  leall  injury  to  lfaac 
or  Rebekah— Ifaac’s  profperity  loll  him  the  king’s 
friendlhip,  and  lie  was  defired  to  go  from  among  them. 
He  obeyed  ;  but  Abimelech  afterwards  entered  into  a 
covenant  with  him. 

Abimelech,  the  natural  fon  of  Gideon,  by  Druma 
his  concubine.  His  violent  a6\s  and  death  are  record¬ 
ed  in  Judges,  chap.  ix.  ,  ‘  .  r 

ABINGDON,  a  market-town  in.Berkfhire,  feated 
'  on  a  branch  of  the  Thames,  received  its  name  from  an 
abbey  anciently  built  there.  The  ilreets,  which  are 
well  paved,  centre  in  a  fpacious  area,  in  which  the 
market  is  held ;  and  in  the  centre  of  this  area  is  the 
market* houfe,  which  is  fupported  on  lofty  pillars,  with 
a  large  hall  of  free  Hone  above,  in  which  the  furnmer- 
aflizes  for  the  county  are  held,  and  other  public  bufi- 
nefs  done,  the  Lent  aflizes  being  held  at  Reading.  It 
has  two  churches  ;  one  dedicated  to  St  Nicholas,  and 
the  other  to  St  Helena  :  the  latter  is  adorned  with 
a  fpire,  and  both  are  faid  to  have  been  eredled  by  the 
abbots  of  Abingdon.  Here  are  alfo  two  hofpitals, 
pne  for  fix,  and  the  other  for  thirteen  poor  men,  and 
as  many  poor  women  ;  a  free  fchool  ;  and  a  charity- 
fchool.  The  town  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Mary. 
It  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  who  are  chofen 
by  the  inhabitants  at  large  not  receiving  alms,  its 
great  manufacture  is  malt,  large  quantities  of  which  are 
lent  by  water  to  London.  It  is  fix  miles  and  a  half 
fouth  of  Oxford,  47  eail  of  Gloucefler,  and  5  5  well 
of  London.  This  town  is  fuppofed  by  Bifhop  Gibfon 
to  be  the  place  called,  in  the  Saxon  annals,  CUveJhoo > 
where  two  fyuods  are  laid  to  have  been  held,  one  in 
*  742,  and  the  other  in  822.  Long.  1 .  20.  Lat.  5 1  ■ 

ABINTESTATE,  in  the  civil  law,  is  applied  to  a 
gerfon  who  inherits  the  right  of  one  who  died  inteltate 
or  without  making  a  will.  See  Intestate. 

ABIPONIANS,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians, who 
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formerly  Inhabited  the  diftrift  of  Chaks  in  Paraguay  ,  P 
but  the  hollilities  of  the  Spaniards  have  now  o  ige  ^jquratjon4 
them  to  remove  fouthward  into  the  territory  lymg  e 
tween  Santa  Fe  and  St  Jago.  The  only  account  we 
have  of  them  is  that  pnblilhed  by  M.  Dobrizhofter  in 
1785.  This  gentleman,  who  lived  feven  years  in  their 
country,  informs  us  that  they  are  not  numerous,  the 
whole  nation  not  much  exk*eding  5000  ;  for  which  he 
affigns  as  a  reafon  an  unnatural  cufiom  among  their 
women  of  fometimes  deflroying their  ownchildien  fioni 
motives  of  jealoufy,  lell  their  hufbands  ihould  take  other 
mates  during  the 'long  time  they  give  fuck,  which  is 
not  lefs  than  two  years.  They  are  naturally  white, 
but,  by  expofure  to  the  airland  fmoke,  become  of  a 
brown  colour.  They  are  a  flrong  and  hardy  race  of 
people  *,  which  our  author  attributes  to  their  marrying 
fo  late,  an  Abiponian  feldom  or  never  thinking  of  mar¬ 
riage  till  30  years  of  age.  They  are  greatly  celebrated 
on  account  of  their  chaliity  and  other  virtues  ;  though, 
according  to  our  author,  they  have  no  knowledge  of  a 
Deitv.  They  make  frequent  incurfions  into  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Spaniards  mounted  on  the  horfes  which 
run  wild  in  thofe  parts.  '1  hey  have  a  kind  of  order  oi 
chivalry  for  their  warriors  ;  and  are  fo  formidable,  that 
IOO  of  their  enemies  will  fly  before  ten  of  tliefe  horfe- 
men.  The  hatred  which  thefe  favages,  whofe  manners, 
though  rude  and  uncultivated,  are  in  many  refpefts  pure 
and  virtuous,  bear  to  the  Spaniard  s,  is  in  vincible .  “  Thefe 
pretended  Chriflians,”  fays  our  author,  “  who  are  the 
feum  of  the  Spanifli  nation,  praclife  every  kind  of  fraud 
and  villany  among  thefe  poor  barbarians  ;  and  their 
corrupt  and  vicious  morals  are  fo  adapted  to  prejudice 
the  Abiponians  againfl  the  Chriflian  religion,  that  the 
Jefuit  miflionaries  have,  by  a  fevere  law,  prohibited  any 
Spaniard  from  coming,  without  a  formal  permifiion, 
into  any  of  their  colonies.”  -  From  h:s  account  of  the 
fuccefs  of  the  Jefuits  in  converting  them  to  Chriflianity, 
however,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  been  able 
to  do  more  than  bribe  them  to  a  compliance  with  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Popilh  fuperllition  ;  fo  that  in  ge¬ 
neral  they  are  quite  ignorant  and  uncivilized  :  a  mod 
finking  inltance  of  which  is,  that  in  counting  they  can 
go  no  farther  than  three  ;  and  alt  the  art  of  the  Jefuits 
to  teach  them  the  fimplell  ufe  and  exprefliori  of  num¬ 
bers  has  proved  unfuecefsful. 

AB1RAM,  a  feditious  Levite,  who,  in  concert 
with  Korah  and  Dathan,  rebelled  againll  Mofes  and 
Aaron,  in  order  to  fhare  with  them  in  the  government 
of  the  people  ;  when  Mofes  ordering  them  to  come 
with  their  cenfers  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  the 
earth  fuddenly  opened  under  their  feet,  and  l’w allowed 
up  them  and  their  tents  ;  and  at  the  fame  inltant  fire 
came  from  heaven,  and  eonfumed  250  of  their  folio w- 
eis.  Numb.  xvi. 

ABISHAI,  fon  of  Zeruiah,  and  brother  to  Joab, 
was  one  of  the  celebrated  warriors  who  flourifhed  in 
the  reign  of  David  :  he  killed  with  his  own  hand  300 
men,  with  no  other  weapon  but  his  lance  ;  and  flew  a 
Philiftine  giant,  the  iron  of  whofe  fpear  weighed  300 
fhekels.  t  Sam.  xxvi.  2  Sam.  xxiii. 

ABJURATION,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  implied 
an  oath,  taken  by  a  perfon  guilty  of  felony,  and  who 
had  fled  to  a  place  of  fandluary,  whereby  he  folemniy 
engaged  to  leave  the  kingdom  for  ever. 

Abjuration,  is  now  ufed  to  fignify  the  renouncing, 

C  2  dif- 
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Abjuration  declaiming,  and  denying  upon  oath,  the  Pretender  to 
have  any  kind  of  right  to  the  crown  of  thefe  kingdoms.  * 
v-  „  /  Abjuration  of  Her  efyy  the  folemn  recantation  of  any 

do&rine  as  falfe  and  wicked. 

ABLACTATION,  or  weaning  a  child  from  the 
brcaft.  See  W  &  an  in  G. 

Ablactation,  among  the  ancient  gardeners,  the 
fame  with  what  is  called  Grafting  by  approach . 

ABLAI,  a  country  of  Great  Tartary,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  which,  called  Buchan  or  Bucharest  are  fubjebt 
to  RufTia,  but  that  only  for  protection.  It  lies  eaft- 
ward  of  the  river  Irtis,and  extended  five  hundred  leagues 
along  the  fouthern  frontiers  of  Siberia. 

ABL  ACQUE  ATI  ON,  an  old  term  in  gardening, 
fignifies  the  operations  of  removing  the  earth  and  baring 
the  roots  of  trees  in  winter,  to  expofe  them  more  free¬ 
ly  to  the  air,  rain,  fnows,  & c. 

ABLANCOURT.  See  Perrot. 

ABLATLVE,  in  grammar,  the  fixth  cafe  of  Latin 
nouns.  The  word  is  formed  from  auferre ,  “  to  take 
away.”  Prifcian  alfo  calls  it  the  comparative  cafe ;  as 
ferving  among  the  Latins,  for >mparing,  as  well  as 
taking  away. 

The  ablative  is  oppofite  to  the  dative  •  the  firft 
exprefiing  the  action  of  taking  away,  and  the  latter  that 
of  giving. 

In  Engl  fh,  French,  & c.  there  is  no  precife  mark 
whereby  to  diflinguilh  the  ablative  from  other  cafes  ; 
and  we  only  ufe  the  term  in  analogy  to  the  Latin. 
Thus,  in  the  two  phrafes,  the  magnitude  of  the  city ,  and 
he  fpoke  much  of  the  city  ;  we  fay,  that  of 1  he  city  in  the 
firft  is  genitive,  and  in  the  latter  ablative;  becaufe  it 
would  be  fo,  if  the  two  phrafes  were  expreffed  in  Latin. 

The  queftion  concerning  the  Greek  ablative  has  been 
the  fubjedf  of  a  famous  literary  war  between  two  great 
grammarians,  Frifehlin  and  Crufius ;  the  former  of 
whom  maintained,  and  the  latter  eppofed,  the  reality 
of  it.  The  difpute  flill  fubfiils  among  their  refpe&ive 
followers.  The  chief  reafon  alleged  by  the  former 
is,  that  the  Roman  writers  often  joined  Greek  words 
with  the  Latin  propofitions,  which  govern  ablative 
cafes,  as  well  as  with  nouns  of  the  fame  cafe.  To  which 
their  opponents  anfwer,  that  the  Latins  anciently 
Lad  no  ablative  themfelves  ;  but  inilead  thereof,  made 
life,  like  the  Greeks,  of  the  dative  cafe  ;  till  at  length 
they  formed  an  ablative,  governed  by  prepofitions, which 
were  not  put  before  the  dative  :  that,  at  firfi,  the  two 
cafes  had  always  the  fame  termination,  as  they  fiill  have 
in  many  inftances:  but  that  this  was  afterwards  changed 
in  certain  words.  It  is  no  wonder  then,  that  the  La¬ 
tins  fometimes  join  prepofitions  which  govern  an  abla¬ 
tive  cafe,  or  nouns  in  the  ablative  cafe,  with  Greek  da¬ 
tives,  fince  they  were  originally  the  fame  ;  and  that  the 
Greek  dative  has  the  fame  effebt  as  the  Latin  ablative. 

ABLE,  or  Abel  (Thomas),  chaplain  to  queen  Ca¬ 
tharine  confort  to  Henry  VIII.  difiinguifhed  himfelf 
by  his  zeal  in  oppofing  the  proceedings  again fi  that 
unfortunate  princefs  for  a  divorce.  For  this  pm  pofe 
he  wrote  a  piece  intitled  “  'Traflatus  de  non  dijjolvendo 
Henrici  et  Catherine  matrimonio ,  i.  e.  A  Treat ife  pro¬ 
ving  that  the  marriage  of  king  Henry  and  queen  Ca¬ 
tharine  ought  not  to  be  difTolved.”  But  the  title  of 
the  book,  according  to  bifhop  Tanner,  was  Invitta  Ve¬ 
ritas.  He  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Ox¬ 
ford  on  the  4th  of  July  1513,  and  that  of  Mailer  of 
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Arts  on  the  27th  of  July  1516.  In  1534  he  fell  un-  Abie&i 
der  a  profecution  for  being  concerned  in  the  affair  of  Jl 
Elizabeth  Barton,  called  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent .  This 
was  an  infamous  impoilor,  fuborned  by  the  monks  to 
ufe  fome  ftrange  geiliculations,  and  to  pretend  to  infpi- 
ration  by  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  ;  and  fo  well  did  lhe 
abl  her  part,  that  fome  people  of  confequencc  gave  cre¬ 
dit  to  her;  but  being  at  laft  detected,  file  was  condemn¬ 
ed  and  executed,  after  dilcovering  the  names  of  her 
principal  accomplices  and  infiigators.  On  her  account 
Able  was  accufed  of  mifprifion  of  treafon,  by  fiat.  25. 

Hen.  VIII. ;  and  being  alfo  one  of  thofe  who  denied 
the  king’s  fupremacy  over  the  church,  he  was  appre¬ 
hended  and  imprifoned  ;  during  which  time  his  confine¬ 
ment  was  fo  rigorous,  that  the  keeper  of  Newgate  was 
committed  to  Marihalfea  prifon  for  fuffering  him  to  go 
out  upon  bail.  He  was  afterwards  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered,  at  Smithiield  in  1  540.  Bouchier  gives  him 
the  character  of  a  very  learned  man  and  tells  us,  that 
he  nfed  to  teach  the  queen  mufic  and  the  learned  ian- 
guages. 

ABLECTI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  felebt  body  of 
foldiers  chofen  from  among  thofe  called  EXTRAORDI¬ 
NARY 

ABLEGMINA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  thofe  choice 
parts  of  the  entrails  of  victims  which  were  offered  in 
facrifice  to  the  gods.  They  were  fprinkled  with  flour, 
and  burnt  upon  the  altar  ;  the  priefts  pouring  fome 
wine  on  them. 

ABLUENTS,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with  diluters 
or  Diluents. 

ABLUTION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  the  waffl¬ 
ing  or  purifying  fomething  with  water. 

Ablution,  in  a  religious  fenfe,  a  ceremony  in  ufe 
among  the  ancients,  and  fiill  prabtifed  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  world  ;  it  confifted  in  wafliing  the  body,  which 
was  always  done  before  facrificing,oreven  entering  their 
houfes. — Ablutions  appear  to  be  as  old  as  any  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  external  worfhip  itfelf.  Mofes  enjoined  them  5 
the  heathens  adopted  them  ;  and  Mahomet  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  have  continued  them  :  thus  they  have  got  foot¬ 
ing  among  molt  nations,  and  make  a  confiderable  part 
of  molt  efiablifhed  religions.  Hie  Egyptian  priefts 
had  their  diurnal  and  noblurnal  ablutions  ;  the  Grecians 
their  fprinklings;  the  Romans  their  luftrations  and  lava- 
tions;  the  Jews  their  wafhing  of  hands  and  feet,  befide 
their  baptilms.  The  ancient  Chriftians  had  their  ablu¬ 
tions  before  communion ;  which  the  Romilh  church  ftill 
retain  before  their  mafs,  fometimes  after  :  the  Syrians, 
Cophts,  &c.  have  their  folemn  wafiiings  on  Good- Fri¬ 
day  :  the  Turks  their  greater  and  lefier  ablutions;  their 
Ghaft  and  Wodou,  their  Aman,  Taharat,  &c. 

ABNER,  the  fon  of  Ner,  father  in-law  to  Saul, 
and  general  of  all  his  forces,  who  fen  ed  him  on  all  oc- 
cafions  with  fidelity  and  courage.  After  the  death  of 
that  prince,  Abner  fet  Ifhbofhcth,  Saul’s  fon,  on  the 
throne.  A  war  breaking  out  between  the  tribe  of  Ju¬ 
dah  who  had  elected  David  king,  and  Ifrael,  Abner 
marched  againftthat  prince  with  the  flower  ofhis  troops, 
but  was  defeated.  Abner  afterward,  being  difguifed, 
went  over  to  David,  and  difpoftd  the  chiefs  of  the  ar¬ 
my  and  the  elders  of  Ifrael  to  declare  for  him  ;  and 
was  received  by  David  with  fuch  teftimonies  of  affec^ 
tion,  as  gave  umbrage  to  Joab,  who  killed  him  tral- 
te  rou  fly. 
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Abnoba  ABNOBA,  now  Abenow,  a  long  range  of  moun¬ 
tains  in  Germany,  taking  different  names  according  to 
*  the  different  countries  they  run  through.  As  about  the 
,  river  Maine,  called  the  Oden  or  Ottenwald;  between 
Heffe  and  Franconia,  th tSpeffart;  and  about  the  duchy 
of  Wirtemberg,  wheie  the  Danube  takes  its  rife,  called 

the  Baar*  .  .  , 

ABO,  a  maritime  town  in  Sweden  :  it  is  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  province  of  Finland,  and  lies  upon  the  point 
where  the  gulphs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland  unite.  It 
is  a  good  port ;  and  is  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  fuffragan  of 
Upfal.  It  has  an  uniyerfity,  founded  by  queen  Chri- 
ftina  in  1640,  and  endowed  with  the  fame  pnvileges 
as  that  of  Upfal.  There  is  alfo  a  fchool  here,  which 
■was  founded  by  Guftavus  Adolphus,  for  300  fcholars. 
The  town  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  contains  leveral 
brick  buildings  5  but  the  generality  are  of  wood  paint-, 
td  red.  The  inhabitants  export  linen,  corn,  and  planks. 
It  lies  1 2G  miles  novth-eaft  Iroin  Stockholm.  L.  Long. 
21.  28.  Lat.  60.  50. 

ABOARD,  the  infide  of  a  ihip.  Hence  any  perion 
who  enters  a  ftiip  is  faid  to  go  aboard  .’  but  when 


enemy  enters  in  the  time  of  battle,  he  is  laid  to  board; 
a  phiafe  which  always  implies  hoilility. — -To  jail  a - 
board  of  is  to  ftrike  or  encounter  another  fliip  when  one 
or  both  are  in  motion,  or  to  be  driven  upon  a  lliip  by 
the  force  of  the  wind  or  current. — Aboat d- main- tack, 
the  order  to  draw  the  main-tack,  i.e.  the  lower  corner 
of  the  main-fail,  down  to  the  Chess-tree. 

„  ABOLITION,  implies  the  act  of  annulling,  de¬ 
ll  roving,  making  void,  or  reducing  to  nothing.  In 
law*  it°fignihes  the  repealing  any  law  or  ftatute. 

ABOLLA,  a  warm  kind  of  garment,  lined  or  dou¬ 
bled,  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  chiefly  out  oi 
the  city,  in  following  the  camp. — Critics  and  antiqua¬ 
ries  are  greatly  divided  as  to  the  form,  ufe,  kinds,  &c. 
of  this  garment.  Papias  makes  it  a  fpecies  of  the  toga, 
or  gown  ;  but  Nonius,  and  the  generality,  a  fpecies  of 
the  pallium,  or  cloak.  The  abolla  feems  rather  to  have 
flood  oppofed  to  the  toga,  which  was  a  garment  of 
peace,  as  the  abolla  was  of  war  ;  at  leall  Varro  and 
Martial  place  them  in  this  oppolite  light.  There  feein 
to  ha-e  been  different  kinds  of  Abollas,  fitted  to  differ¬ 
ent  occafions.  Lven  kings  appear  to  have  ufed  the 
abolla  :  Caligula  was  affronted  at  king  Ptolemy  lor  ap¬ 
pearing  at  the  (hews  in  a  purple  abolla,  and  by  the  eclat 
thereof  turning  the  eyes  of  the  ipedtators  from  the  em¬ 
peror  upon  himfelf. 

A  BOM  ASUS,  Abomasum,  or  Abomasius,  names 
of  the  fourth  flomach  of  ruminating  animals.  It  is  in 
the  abomafus  of  calve ;  and  lambs  that  the  runuet  or 
earning  is  formed  wherewith  milk  is  curdled.  See 
Comparative  Anatomy. 

ABOMINATION,  a  term  ufed  in  feripture  with 
regard  to  the  Hebrews,  who,  being  ihepherds,  are  faid 
to  have  been  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians,  becaufe 
they  facrificed  the  facred  animals  of  that  people,  as 
oxen,  goats,  iheep,  &c.  which  the  Egyptians  efleemcd 
as  abominations,  or  things  unlawful.  1  he  term  is  alfo 
applied  in  the  facred  writings  to  idolatry'  and  idols,  be¬ 
caufe  the  worfhip  of  idols  is  in  itfelf  an  abominable 
thing,  and  at  the  fame  time  ceremonies  oblerved  by 
idolaters  were  always  attended  with  licentionfnefs  and 
other  odious  and  abominable  actions.  The  abomination 
of  deflation ,  foretold  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  io  fuppo- 
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fed  to  imply  the  ftatue  of  Jupiter  Olympics,  which  . 

Antiochus  Lpiphanes  caufed  to  be  placed  in  the  temple  ;  ^ 
of  Jerufalem.  And  the  abomination  of  deflation ,  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Evangelifb,  fignifies  the  enfigns  of  the 
Romans,  during  the  lafl  liege  of  Jerufalem  by  T.  itus, 
on  whom  the  figures  of  their  gods  and  emperors  were 
embroidered,  and  placed  upon  the  temple  after  it  was 

ABON,  Abona,  or  Abonis  (anc.  geog.),^a  town 
and  river  of  Albion.  The  town,  according  to  Camden, 
is  Abingdon;  and  the  river  Abhon  or  Avon.  .  But  by 
Antonine’s  Itinerary,  the  diftance  is  nine  miles  from 
the  Venta  Silurum,  or  Caer-  Went  :  others,  therefore, 
take  the  town  to  be  Porfhut,  at  the  month  of  the  river 
Avon,  over  agamil  Briftol.  Abhon  or  Avon,  in  the 
Celtic  language,  denotes  a  river. 

ABORIGINES,  (Dior.yfi us  of  Hah  earn  affus,  Livy, 

Virgil);  originally  a  proper  name,  given  to  a  certain 
people  in  Italy,  who  inhabited  the  ancient  Latium, 
or  country  now  called  Campagna  di  Roma.  1  n  this 
fenfe  the  Aborigines  are  dittinguifhed  from  the  Jani- 
genae,  who,  according  to  the  falfe  Berofus,  inhabited 
the  country  before  them ;  from  the  biculi,  whom 
they  expelled  ;  from  the  Grecians,  from  whom  they' 
defeended;  from  the  Latins,  whofe  name  they  af- 
fuined  after  their  union  with  iEneas  and  the  Trojans  ; 
laftly,  from  the  Aufonii,  Volfci,  Oenotrii,  &c.  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Whence 
this  people  came  by  the  appellation,  is  much  difputed. 

St  Jerom  fays,  they  were  fo  called,  as  being,  abfqne 
origin e,  the  primitive  planters  of  the  country  after  the 
flood  :  Dion  of  Halicarnaflus  accounts  for  the  name, 
as  denoting  them  the  founders  of  the  race  of  inhabitants 
of  that  country  :  others  think  them  fo  called,  as  being 
originally  Arcadians,  who  claimed  to  be  earth-born, 
and  not  defeended  from  any  people.  Aurelius  Vidtor 
fUggefls  another  opinion,  viz*  that  they  were  called 
Aborigines ,  q.  d.  Aherrigines ,  from  ah  ‘‘from,”  and  cr- 
rare  “  to  wander as  having  been  before  a  wandering 
people.  Paufanias  rather  thinks  they  were  thus  call¬ 
ed  «ro  oozfi,  from  44  mountains  5”  which  opinion  feems 
confirmed  by  Virgil,  who,  fpeaking  of  Saturn,  the  le- 
giflator  of  this  people,  fays, 

h  genus  indocile  ac  difpenfum  montibus  altis 
Compojutt ,  legefque  dedit.  — - 
The  Aborigines  were  either  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  fettled  there  by  Janus,  as  fome  imagine  ; 
or  by  Saturn,  or  Cham,  as  others  ;  not  long  after  the 
dilpedion,  or  even,  as  fome  think,  before  it  :  Or  they 
were  a  colony  ft  nt  from  fome  other  nation  ;  who  ex¬ 
pelling  the  ancient  inhabitants  the  Sienli,  fettled  in  their 
place. — About  this  mother-nation  there  isgreat  difpute. 

Some  maintain  it  to  be  the  Arcadians,  parties  of  whom 
were  brought  into  Italy  at  ‘different  times  ;  the  firft 
under  the  *condu£t  of  Oenotrkis,  fon  of  Lycaon,  450 
years  before  the  Trojan  war  ;  a  fecond  from  ThclTaly; 
a  third  under  Evander,  60  years  before  the  Trojan 
war  :  befides  another  under  Hercules  ;  and  another 


of  Lacedaemonians,  who  fled  from  the  fevere  diteipline 
of  Lycuigus  :  all  thefe  uniting,  are  faid  to  have  form¬ 
ed  the  nation  or  kingdom  of  the  Aborigines.  Others 
will  have  them  of  barbarian  rather  than  Grecian  origin, 
and  to  have  come  from  Scythia  ;  others  from  Gauk 
Laftly,  others  wi*l  have  them  to  be  Canaanites,  expell¬ 
ed  by  Jofuua. 

The 
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The  term  Aborigines,  though  fo  famous  in  ant iquity, 
is  ufed  in  modern  geography  only  occasionally  as  an 
appellative.  It  is  given  to  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
a  country,  in  contradistinction  to  colonies,  or  new  races 
of  people. 

ABORTION,  in  midwifery,  the  exclufion  of  a  foe¬ 
tus  before  it  has  acquired  a  fuffieicnt  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion  to  enable  it  to  perform  refpiratiou  and  the  other 
vital  functions.  See  Midwu'hky. 

The  practice  of  procuring  abortions  was  prohibited 
by  the  ancient  Greek  legiflators  Solon  and  Lycurgua. 
Whether  or  not  it  was  permitted  among  the  Romans, 
has  been  much  difputcd.  It  is  certain  the  practice, 
which  was  by  them  called  vifeeribus  vim  infer  re ,  was 
frequent  enough ;  but  whether  there  was  any  penalty 
-on  it  before  the  emperors  Severus  and  Antonine,  is 
the  queftion.  Nodt  maintains  the  negative  ;  and  fur- 
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vther,  that  thofe  princes  only  made  it  criminal  in  one 


particular  cafe,  viz,  of  a  married  woman  s  pradihng 
*it  out  of  refentment  again  11  her  hulband,  in  order  to 
defraud  him  of  the  comfort  of  children  :  this  was  or¬ 
dered  to  be  punched  by  a  temporary  exile.  The  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  the  practice  is  laid  to  have  been  al¬ 
lowed,  was,  that  the  foetus,  while  in  utero ,  'was  repu¬ 
ted  as  a  part  of  the  mother,  ranked  as  one  of  her  own 
vifeera,  over  which  fhe  had  the  fame  power  as  over  the 
•reft  ;  befides,  -that  it  was  not  reputed  as  a  man,  bomo} 
.nor  to  be  alive,  otberwife  than  as  a  vegetable  :  conie- 
mucntly,  that  the  crime  amounted  to  little  more  than 
that  of  plucking  unripe  fruit  from  the  tree.  Seneca  re- 
prefents  it  as  a  peculiar  glory  of  Hclvia,  that  (he  .had 
►never,  like  other  women,  whofe  chief  ftudy  is  their  beau¬ 
ty  and  fhape,  deftroyed  the  foetus  in  her  womb.  >  The 
primitive  fathers,  Athenagoras.  Tertullian,  Ivlinutius  Fe¬ 
lix,  Auguftin,  kc.  declaimed  loudly  againft  the  prac¬ 
tice  as  virtual  murder.  Several  councils  have  con¬ 
demned  it.  Yet  we  arc  told  that  the  mpdern  Roraifh 
eccleliaftical  laws  a.low  of  difpenfations  for  it.  Egane 
mentions  the  rates  at  which  a  difpenfatiou  for  it  may 

he  had.  ,  .  . 

The  pra&iee  of  artificial  abortion  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  women  and  nurfes,  rarely  in  that  of*  phyfi- 
cians  ;  wdio,  in  fome  countries,  are  not  admitted  to  the 
profeflion  without  abjuring  it.  Hippocrates,  in  the 
oath  he  would  have  enjoined  on  all  phyiicians,  includes 
their  not  giving  the  ptjj'us  abortivus j  though  elfewhere 
he  gives  the  formal  procefs  whereby  he  lumfelf  procu¬ 
red  in  a  young  woman  a  mifearriage.  it  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  obferved,  that  often  all  the  powers  of  art  prove 
ineffectual,  and  no  left  often  do  the  attempts  prove  the 
means  of  punilhmeut  by  the  fatal  confequences  which 

they  produce.  ..  r  ,  f  . 

Abortion,  among  gardeners,  figmnes  fuen  fruits  as 
are  produced  too  early,  «fnd  nevci  arnvv  at  mavunty. 

ABORTIVE,  is,  in  general,  applied  to  whatever 

comes  before  its  legitimate  time,  or  to  any  delign  w  hich 
mifearries. 

Abortive  Corn,  a  diftemper  of  corn  mentioned  by 
M.  Gillci,  and  fuipe&ed  to  be  occafioned  by  infeds. 
It  appears  long  before  harveft,  and  may  be  known  by 
a  deformity  of  the  ltalk,  the  leaves,  the  ear,  and  even 
the  grain. 

A bor  Tin:  Vellum ,  is  made  of  the  flu  n  of  an  abortive  calf. 

ABOUK1R,  a  fmall  town  of  Egypt,  fuuate  in  the 
.defart  between  Alexandria  and  Rofetta.  It  is  the  an¬ 


cient  Canopus,  and  is  fttuated,  according  to  Mr  Sava- 
ry,  fu  leagues  from  Pharos.  Pliny  fays,  from  the  te- 
itimouies  of  antiquity,  that  it  was  formerly  an  ifland  : 
and  its  local  appearance  makes  this  credible ;  for  the 
grounds  around  it  are  fo  low,  that  the  fea  ftill  covered 
a  part  of  them  in  the  days  of  Strabo,  The  town  is 
built  upon  a  rock,  which  forms  a  handfome  road  for 
ihipping,  and  was  out  of  the  reach  of  inundations. 

See  Canopus,  / 

ABOUT,  the  fituation  of  a  fhip  immediately  after 
fhe  has  tacked,  or  changed  her  courfe  by  going  about 
and  Handing  on  the  other  tack. — About  jbtpl  the  or¬ 
der  to  the  ihip’s  crew  for  tacking. 

ABOU  HGE,  a  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  Africa, 
near  the  Nile,  where  they  make  the  belt  opium  in  all 
the  Levant.  It  was  formerly  a  large,  but  now  is  a 
mean  place.  N»  Lat,  26.  50. 

ABRA,  a  iilver  coin  (truck  in  Poland,  and  worth 
about  one  (hilling  Sterling.  H  is  current  in  feveral 
parts  of  Germany,  Contlantiuople,  Aitracan,  Smyrna, 
and  Grand  Cairo. 

ABRABANEL,  Abarbanel,  or  Avravanel, 

( Ifaac),  a  celebrated  rabbi,  deicended  from  King  David, 
and  born  at  Lifbon  A.  D,  1437.  tie  became  coun- 
fellor  to  Alphonfo  V.  king  of  Portugal,  and  afterwards 
to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic;  but  in  1493  was  obliged 
to  leave  Spain  with  the  other  Jew’s.  In  ihort,  after  re¬ 
ading  at  iNaples,  Corfu 11,  and  feveral  other  cities,  he 
died  at  Venice  in  1508.  aged  71.  Abrabanel  paffed 
for  one  of  the  molt  learned  of  the  rabbis ;  and  the  Jews 
gave  him  the  names  of  the  Sage,  the  Prince,  and  the 
Great  Politician*  We  have  a  commentary  of  his  on 
all  the  Old  Teftament,  which  is  pretty  fcarce:  he  there 
principally  adheres  to  the  literal  feufe;  and  hia  ifyle  is 
dear,  but  a  little  diffufe.  His  other  wwks  are,  A  brea¬ 
the  on  the  Creation  of  the  world;  in  which  lie  refutes 
Ariftotle,  who  imagined  that  the  world  was  eternal : 

A  Treatife  on  the  Explication  of  the  Prophecies  relating 
to  the  Meffiah,  againft  the  Chriltians:  A  book  con¬ 
cerning  Articles  of  Faith  ;  and  fome  others  left  fought 
after.  Though  Abrabanel  dilUwers  his  implacable  a- 
verfion  to  Chriliianitv  in  all  his  writings,  yet  he  treat¬ 
ed  Chriltians  with  polite  n  eft  and  good  manners  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life. 

A  B  R  A  CAD  A  B  R  A,  a  magical  word,  recommended 
by  Serenus  Samonicus  as  an  antidote  againft  agues  and 
feveral  other  difeales.  It  was  to  be  written  upon  a  piece 
of  paper  as  many  times  as  the  word  contains  letters, 
omitting  the  laft  letter  of  the  former  every  time,  as  in 
the  margin*)*,  and  repeated  in  the  fame  order;  and  then  4 
fufpended  about  the  neck  by  a  linen  thread.  Abracada -  abracada 
bra  was  the  name  of  a  god  woriiupped  by  the  Sy  rians ;  a^racad.a; 
i'o  wearing  his  name  was  a  fort  of  invocation  of  his  aid  ; 
a  practice  which,  though  not  more  uleful,  yet  was  left  abraca- 
irrational,  than  is  the  equally  lieathenifh  practice  among  abraca 
thofe  who  call  themfeives  Chriftiana,  of  wearing  various 
things,  in  expedition  of  their  operating  by  a  Sympa¬ 
thy,  vvliofe  parents  w^ere  Ignorance  and  Superftition. 

ABRAHAM/  the  father  aiul  itock  whence  the 
faithful  iprung,  was  tiie  fon  of  Terah.  He  was  de¬ 
scended  from  Noah  by  Sliem,  from  whom  he  was  nine 
degrees  removed.  Some  fix  his  birth  in  the  1  30th  year 
of  Terah’s  age,  but  others  place  it  in  his  father’s  70th 
year.  It  k  highly  probable  he  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Ur,  in  Chaldea,  which  he  and  his  father  left  when  they 
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.  *  rwi  where  thev  remained  till  the  death  of  lieves  that  part  of  it  which  makes  Terah  fo  cruel  as  to 
T^rah  after  which,  Abraham  refumed  his  firft  defigu  he  tire  informer  aKainit  his  own  fon.  1  eihaps  die  am- 


Abraham 

i! 

AbrafaX. 


of  croimr  to  Paleftine.  The  Scriptures  mention  the  fc- 
veral  places  he  Hopped  at  in  Canaan  ;  his  journey  into 
jr crypt,  where  his  wife  was  carried  off  from  lnm  ;  his 
rroine  into  Gerar,  where  Sarah  was  again  taken  from 
him,  but  reftored  as  before;  the  victory  lie  obtained 
over  the  four  kings  who  had  plundered  Sodom  ;  his 
compliance  with  his  wife,  who  indited  that  he  (boind 
make  ufe  of  their  inaid  Hagar  in  order  to  raife  up  chil¬ 
dren  ;  the  covenant  God  made  with  hint,  fealed  with 
the  ceremony  of  circumcilion  ;  his  obedience  to  the 
command  of  God,  who  ordeitd  him  to  offer  up  his 
only  fon  as  a  facritice,  and  how  this  bloody  act  was 
prevented  ;  his  marriage  with  Keturah ;  Ins  death  at 
the  age  of  175  years;  and  his  interment  at  the  cave 
of  Macpelah,  near  the  body  of  Sarah  his  firft  wife. 
It  would  be  of  little  ufe  to  dwell  long  upon  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars,  fmee  they  are  fo  well  known.  But  tradition 
has  fupplied  numberlefs  others,  the  mention  of  one  or 
two  of  which  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Many  extraordinary  particulars  have  been  told  rela¬ 
ting  to  his  convention  from  idolatry.  It  is  a  pretty 
general  opinion,  that  he  fucked  it}  the  poifon  with  his 
milk ;  that  his  father  made  Hatties,  and  taught  that 
in  they  were  to  be  worHiipped  as  gods*.  Some  Jewifh 
See  authors  relate  t»  that  A'otaham  followed  the  fame  trade 
of.  xxiv.  1.  w;t]j  Terah  for  a  confiderable  time.  Maimonides  j:  fays, 
•\pudGe-  ^  hc  tVaa  gre(]  lip  ;n  the  religion  of  the  Sabaans,  who 
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biguity  of  the  word  Ur  *  might  have  given  rife  to  the 
fi^ion  altogether.  Such  as  lay  llrefs  on  the  following  . 
words  which  God  fays  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv  7.), 
am  the  Lord  that  brought  thee  out  of  Ur  cf  the  Chaldees , city>  and  it 
imagine  that  he  faved  him  from  a  great  perfection,  ajf,»  figuifl- 
fiace  he  employed  the  very  fame  words  in  the  begin- edfre.  The 
ning  of  the  decalogue  to  denote  the  deliverance  from  ^t. verfion 

Egypt.  .  has  it  thus: 

Abraham  is  faid  to  have  been  well  (killed  in  many  elegifti 
feiences,  and  to  have  wrote  feveral  books.  Jofeplius  f  evm  de  igre 
tells  us  that  he  taught  the  Egyptians  arithmetic  and  Cb^d^' 
geometry;  and,  according  to  Eupolemus  and^Artapan,^.  *  ^ 

he  inftrudl  d  the  Phoenicians,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians,  g# 
in  aftronomyf.  A  work  which  treats  of  the  cieation 
has  been  long  aferibed  to  him  :  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud  J,  and  the  Rabbis  Chanina  and  Hofchia  ufed  H^.PafrU 
to  read  it  on  the  eve  before  the  fabbath.  _  In  the  firft arch;toniiii, 
ages  of  Chriftianity,  according  to  St  Epiphanius  ||,  ap.  ,43. 
heretical  fed,  called  Sethhiians ,  dilperfed  a  piece  which  ||  Advcrf. 
had  the  title  of  Abraham's  Revelation .  Oi  igen  mentions  K-*r.  p. 
alfo  a  treatife  fuppofed  to  be  wrote  by  this  patriarch. 

All  the  feveral  works  which  Abraham  eompofed  in  the 
plains  of  Mamre,  are  faid  to  be  contained  in  the  library 
of  the  monaftery  of  the  Holy  Crofs  on  Mount  Ama- 
ria  in  Ethiopia  «.  The  book  on  the  creation  was?™™”' 
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och.  c.  v)  their  motions,  beauty,  and  order,  made  him  conclude 
there  mud  be  a  being  fuperior  to  the  machine  of  the 
univerfe,  a  being  who  created  and  governed  it ;  how¬ 
ever,  according  to  an  old  tradition,  he  did  not  renounce 
I  1}  HeMeg-  Paganifm  till  the  50th  year  of  his  age.  It  is  related  ||, 
arer  Hift.  that  his  father,  being  gone  a  journey,  left  him  to  fell 
Patriarch.  ^ie  {^atnes  in  his  abfence ;  and  that  a  man,  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  a  pur  chafer,  allied  him  how  old  he  was  : 
Abraham  anfwered,  u  Fifty.’ 9 — “  Wretch  that  thou 
art  (faid  the  other),  for  adoring  at  fuch  an  age  a  be¬ 
ing  which  is  %but  a  day  old  !”  Thefe  words  greatly 
confounded  Abraham.  Some  time  afterwards,  a  wo¬ 
man  brought  him  fome  flour,  that  he  might  give  it  as 
an  offering  to  the  idols  ;  but  Abraham,  inftead  of  do- 
in  or  fo,  took  up  a  hatchet  and  broke  them  all  to  pieces, 
excepting  the  largell,  into  the  hand  of  which  he  put 
the  weapon.  Terah,  at  his  return,  allied  whence 
came  all  this  havock?  Abraham  made  anfwer,  that  the 
ftatues  had  had  a  great  contefl  which  Ihould  eat  firft  of 
the  oblation;  “  Upon  which  (faid  he),  the  god  you 
fee  there,  being  the  ftouteit,  hewed  the  others  to  pieces 
with  that  hatchet.5’  Terah  told  him  this  was  banter¬ 
ing  ;  for  thofe  idols  had  not  the  fenfe  to  act  in  this 
manner.  Abraham  retorted  thefe  words  upon  his  fa¬ 
ther  againft  the  worfiiipping  of  fuch  gods.  Terah, 
flung  with  this  raillery,  delivered  up  his  fon  to  the 
cognizance  of  Nimrod,  the  foveretgn  of  the  country  : 
who  exhorted  Abraham  to  worlhip  the  fire ;  and,  upon 
His  refufal,  commanded  him  to  be  thrown  into  the 
midft  of  the  flames:  “  Now  let  your  God  (faid  he) 
come  and  deliver  you.”  But  (adds  the  tradition)  Abra¬ 
ham  came  fafe  and  found  out  of  the  flames.  —  This 
tradition  is  not  of  modern  date,  fince  it  is  told  by  St 
Jerom  $  j  who  feems  to  credit  it  in  general,  but  dilbe- 
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printed  at  Pans  1552,  and  tranflated  into  Latin  by  jibrarieSj 
Poftel  :  Rittangel,  a  converted  Jew,  and  profeffor  at  p.  142, 
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tnat  ne  was  urcu  uu  ui  uiit  . —  - ;  ^  .  -  r  .  •  , 

acknowledged  no  deity  but  the  (bars  ;  that  his  reflec-  Komgfberg,  gave  alfo  a  Latin  tranflation  of  it,  with 

tions  on  the  nature  of  the  planets,  his  admiration  of  remarks,  in  1642. 

-  **  *  '  Abraham  Usque,  a  Portugueie  Jew,  who  tranlla- 

ted  the  Bible  out  of  Hebrew  into  Spanifh.  It  was  print¬ 
ed  at  Ferrara  in  15 53,  and  reprinted  in  Holland  in 
1630.  This  Bible,  efpecially  the  firft  edition,  which  is 
moil  valuable,  is  marked  with  liars  at  certain  words, 
which  are  defigned  to  (how  that  thefe  words  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  underftood  in  the  Hebrew,  and  that  they 
may  be  ufed  in  a  different  fenfe. 

Abraham  (Nicholas),  a  learned  Jefuit,  born  in  the 
diocefe  of  Toul,  in  Lorrain,  in  1589.  He  obtained  the 
rank  of  divinity  profeffor  in  the  univerfity  of  Pont-a- 
Moufon,  which  he  enjoyed  1  7  years,  and  died  Septem¬ 
ber  7,  1655.  Pie  wrote  Notes  on  Virgil  and  on  Non- 
nius;  A  Commentary  on  fbme  of  Cicero’s  Orations,  in* 
two  vcls  folio  ;  an  excellent  collection  of  theological 
pieces  in  folio,  intitled  Phams  Vein  us  V flame  nti ;  and 
fome  other  works. 

AERAHAMITES,  an  order  of  monks  extermina¬ 
ted  for  idolatry  by  Theophilus  in  the  ninth  century* 
Alfo  the  name  of  another  feci  of  heietics  who  had  a- 
dopted  the  errors  of  Paulus.  See  Paulicians. 

ABR  ANTES,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  lvftremadura, 
feated  on  the  river  Tajo,  belongs  to  a  marquis  of  the 
fame  name.  It  (lands  high,  is  furrounded  with  gardens 
and  olive  trees,  and  contains  thirty-five  thou  land  inha¬ 
bitants.  It  has  four  convents,  an  ahns-houfe,  and  au 
hofpital.  W.  Long.  7.  \  8.  Eat.  39.  13. 

.  A  BRA  SAX,  or  Abraxas,  the  fu  prune  god  of  the 
Bafilidian  heretics.  It  is  a  myftical  word,  eompofed  of 
the  Greek  numerals  «» ?>  o  which  together 

make  up  the  number  CCCLXV.  For  Bafilides  taught, 
that  there  were  365  heavens  between  the  earth  and  the 
empyrean  ;  each  of  which  heavens  had  its  angel  or  in¬ 
telligence,  which  created  it;  each  of  which  angels  like¬ 
wise- 
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wife  was  created  bv  the  angel  next  above  it  ;  thus  af-  difcovered  a  fleet  abreaft  of  Beachy-head  ;  /.  e*  off,  or 
eending  by  a  tVale  to  the  Supreme  being,  or  firfl  Crea-  diredlly  oppofite  to  it.  .  ^uent^ 

tor.  The  Bah.Iidians  uied  the  word  Abraxas  byway  ABRETTENE,  or  Abrettine  (anc.  geog. ),  a  di- 
ot  charm  or  amulet.  ftridl  of  Myfia,  in  Alia.  Hence  the  epithet  Abbrette - 

ABRASION  is  fometimes  ufed  among  medicinal  mis  given  Jupiter  (Strabo)  ;  whole  pried  was  Cleon, 
writers  foi  the  efFedt  of  (harp  corrofive  medicines  or  formerly  at  the  head  of  a  gang  of  robbers,  and  who 
humours  in  wearing  away  the  natural  mucus  which  co-  received  many  and  great  favours  at  the  hand  of  Antony, 
vers  the  membranes,  and  particularly  thole  of  the  ito-  but  afterwards  went  over  to  Auguftus.  The  people 
rnaeh  and  in  ted  i  lies.  The  word  is  compofed  of  the  were  called  Abretteni ;  inhabiting  the  country  between 
Latin  ah  and  ratio,  to  /have  or  /crape  off.  Ancyra  of  Phrygia  and  the  river  Rhyndacus. 

ABRAVANNUS  (anc.  geog. ),  the  name  of  a  pro-  ABRIDGEMENT,  in  literature,  a  term  figrufy- 
montory  and  river  of  Galloway  in  Scotland,  fo  called  ing  the  rcdu&ion  of  a  book  into  a  fmaller  compafs. 
from  the  Celtic  terms  Abcr9  fignifying  either  the  mouth  The  art  of  conveying  much  fentiment  in  few  words, 
of  a  river  or  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  and  Avon ,  is  the  happieft  talent  an  author  can  be  poffeffed  of. 
a  river.  This  talent  is  peculiarly  neceffary  in  the  prefen t  ftatc 

ABRAUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  of  literature  ;  for  many  writers  have  acquired  the  dex- 
fome  writers  to  a  fpecies  of  red  clay,  ufed  in  England  terity  of  fpreading  a  few  tritical  thoughts  over  feveral 
by  the  cabinet  makers,  &c.  to  give  a  red  colour  to  new  hundred  pages.  When  an  author  hits  upon  a  thought 
mahogany  wood.  We  have  it  from  the  lfle  of  Wight;  that  pleafes  him,  he  is  apt  to  dwell  upon  it,  to  view  it 
but  it  is  alfo  found  in  Germany  and  Italy.  in  different  lights,  to  force  it  in  improperly,  or  upou 

ABRAXAS,  an  antique  flone  with  the  word  abraxas  the  flighted:  relations.  Though  this  may  be  pleafant 
engraven  on  it.  They  are  of  various  fizes,  and  mod  of  to  the  writers,  it  tires  and  vexes  the  reader.  There  is 
them  as  old  as  the  third  century.  They  are  frequent  another  great  fouree  of  diffuiion  in  competition.  It  is 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious;  and  a  collection  of  them,  a  capital  object  with  an  author,  whatever  be  the  Tub¬ 
as  complete  as  poflible,  has  been  defired  by  leverah  je<ft,  to  give  vent  to  all  his  belt  thoughts.  When  he 
There  is  a  tine  one  in  the  abbey  of  St  Genevieve,  which  finds  a  proper  place  for  any  of  them,  he  is  peculiarly 
has  occafioned  much  fpeculation.  Mott  of  them  feem  happy.  But  rather  than  facrifice  a  thought  he  is  fond 
to  have  come  from  Egypt  ;  whence  they  are  of  fome  of,  he  forces  it  in  by  way  of  digrefTion,  or  fuperfluous 
ufe  for  explaining  the  antiquities  of  that  country,  ilhiflration.  If  none  of  thefe  expedients  anfwer  his 
Sometimes  they  have  no  other  infeription  befides  the  purpofe,  he  has  recourfe  to  the  margin,  a  very  conve- 
word  :  but  others  have  the  names  of  faints,  angels,  or  nient  apartment  for  all  manner  of  pedantry  and  irnper- 
Jehovah  himfelf  annexed;  though  mod  ufnally  the  tinence.  There  is  not  an  author,  however  correct, 
name  of  the  Bafilidian  god.  Sometimes  there  is  a  re-  but  is  more  or  lefs  faulty  in  this  refpecl.  An  abridger, 
prefentation  of  lfis  fitting  on  a  lobes,  or  apis,  furround-  however,  is  not  fubjedt  to  thefe  temptations.  Hie 
cd  with  ftars  ;  fometimes  monftrous  compofitions  of  thoughts  are  not  his  own  ;  he  views  them  in  a  cooler 
animals,  obfeene  images,  Phalli  and  Ithyfalli.  The  and  lefs  affedionate  manner;  he  difeovers  an  impro- 
graving  is  rarely  good,  but  the  word  on  the  reverfe  is  priety  in  fome,  a  vanity  in  others,  and  a  want  of  utili- 
iometimes  faid  to  be  in  a  more  modern  talle  than  the  ty  in  many.  Elis  bulinefs,  therefore,  is  to  retrench  fu- 
other.  The  characters  are  ufnally  Greek,  Hebrew,  perfluities,  digrdfions,  quotations,  pedantry,  See.  and 
Coptic,  or  Hetnerian,  and  fometimes  of  a  mongrel  to  lay  before  the  public  only  what  is  really  ufeful. 
kind,  invented,  as  it  would  feem,  to  render  their  mean-  This  is  by  no  means  an  eafy  employment :  1  o  abridge 

ing  the  more  infcrutable.  It  is  difputed  whether  the  fome  books,  requires  talents  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to 
Veronica  of  Montreuil,  or  the  granite  obelifk  mention-  thofe  of  the  author.  1  he  fadts,  manner,  fpnit,  and 
ed  by  Gori,  be  Abraxfes.  reafoning  mull  be  preferved  ;  nothing  effential,  either 

ABREAST  (a  fea  term),  fide  by  fide,  or  oppofite  in  argument  or  ilbllration,  ought  to  be  omitted  The 
to ;  a  fituation  in  which  two  or  more  fhips  lie,  with  difficulty  of  the  talk  is  the  principal  reafon  why  we 
their  fides  parallel  to  each  other,  and  their  heads  equal-  have  fo  few  good  abridgements:  Wynne’s  abridgement 
ly  advanced.  This  term  more  particularly  regards  the  of  Locke’s  Effay  on  the  Human  Underftanding,  is  per^ 
line  of  battle  at  fea,  where,  on  the  different  occafions  haps  the  only  unexceptionable  one  in  our  language, 
of  attack,  retreat,  or  purfuit,  the  feveral  fqnadrons  or  i  hefe  obfervations  relate  folely  to  fuch  abridgements 
divifions  of  a  fleet  are  obliged  to  vary  their  difpofitions,  as  are  defigned  for  the  public.  But, 
and  yet  maintain  a  proper  regularity  by  failing  in  right  When  a  perfon  wants  to  fet  down  the  fubftance  of 
or  curved  lines.  When  the  line  is  formed  abreaft,  the  any  book,  a  fliorter  and  lefs  laboiious  method  may  be 
whole  fquadron  advances  uniformly,  the  fhips  being  followed.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  plan  to  give  ex- 
equally  diflant  from  and  parallel  to  each  other,  fo  that  amples  of  abridgements  for  the  public  :  But  as  it  may 
the  length  of  each  fhip  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  be  ufeful,  efpecially  to  young  people,  to.  know  how  to 
extent  of  the  fquadron  or  line  abreaft.  The  commander  abridge  books  for  their  own  nie,  after  giving  a  fewT  di¬ 
in  chief  is  always  ftationed  in  the  centre,  and  the  fe-  redtions,  we  fhall  exhibit  an  example  or  two,  to  fhow 
cond  and  third  in  command  in  the  centres  of  their  re-  with  what  eafe  it  may  be  done. 

fpeCtive  fquadrons. — Abreaft,  within  the  fhip,  implies  Read  the  book  carefully  ;  endeavour  to  learn  the 
on  a  line  with  the  beam,  or  by  the  fide  of  any  objeft  principal  view  of  the  author;  attend  to  the  arguments 
aboard;  as,  the  frigate  fprung  a  leak  abreaft  of  the  employed:  When  you  have  done  fo,  yon  will  geneial- 
inain  hatch -way,  /.  e .  on  the  fame  line  with  the  main  ly  find,  that  what  the  author  ufes  as  new  or  additional 
hatch-way,  crofiing  the  fhip’s  length  at  right  angles,  in  arguments,  are  in.  reality  only  collateral  ones,  or  ex- 
oppofition  to  afore  or  abaft  the  hatch-way. — We  tendons  of  the  principal  argument,  lake  a  piece  of 
^NQi.  5  paper 
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paper  or  a  common-place  book,  put  down  what  the 
author  wants  to  prove,  fubjoin  the  argument  or  argu¬ 
ments,  and  you  have  the  fubltance  of  the  book  in  a 
few  lines.  For  example. 

In  the  Effay  on  Miracles,  Mr  Hume  s  defign  is  to 
prove,  That  miracles  which  have  not  been  the  imme¬ 
diate  objefts  of  our  fenfes,  cannot  reafonably  be  believed 
upon  the  teftimony  of  others. 

Now,  his  argument  (for  there  happens  to  be  but 

one)  r  1  •  •  -11 

1 1  That  experience,  which  in  fome  things  is  variable, 

“  In  others  uniform,  is  our  only  guide  in  reafoning 
“  concerning  matters  of  faff.  A  variable  experience 
i(  gives  rife  to  probability  only  ;  an  uniform  cxP*;r*" 
ence  amounts  to  a  proof.  Our  belief  of  any  faft 
from  the  teftimony  of  eye-wituefles  is  derived  from 
no  other  principle  than  our  experience  in  the  vera- 
a  city  of  human  teftimony.  If  the  faff  attefted  be 
n  miraculous,  here  arifes  a  conteft  of  two  oppofite  ex- 
<<  periences,  or  proof  againft  proof.  Now,  a  miracle 
“  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  as  a  firm  and 
«<  unalterable  experience  has  eftablifhed  thefe  laws,  the 
<<  proof  againft  a  miracle,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
44  faff,  is  as  complete  as  any  argument  from  expen- 
44  ence  can  polTibly  be  imagined;  and  if  fo,  it  is  an  un- 
44  deniable  confequence,  that  it  cannot  be  furmounted  by 
ci  any  proof  whatever  derived  from  human  teftimony.” 

In  Dr  Campbell’s  Diftertation  on  Miracles,  the  au¬ 
thor’s  principal  aim  is  to  fhow  the  fallacy  of  Mr  Hume  s- 
argument  ;  which  he  has  done  moft  fuccefsfully  by  an¬ 
other  fingle  argument,  as  follows :  ' 

44  The  evidence  arifing  from  human  teftimony  is  not 
44  folely  derived  from  experience:  on  the  contrary,  te- 
44  ftimony  hath  a  natural  influence  on  belief  antecedent 
44  to  experience.  The  early  and  unlimited  aflent  given 
44  to  teftimony  by  children  gradually  contraffs  as  they 
44  advance  in  life  :  it  is,  therefore,  more  confonant  to 
44  truth  to  fay,  that  our  diffidence  in  teftimony  is  the 
44  refult  of  experience,  than  that  our  faith  in  it  has  this 
44  foundation.  Befides,  the  uniformity  of  experience, 

44  in  favour  of  any  faff,  is  not  a  proof  againft  its  be- 
44  ing  reverfed  in  a  particular  inftance.  The  evidence 
44  arifing  from  the  fingle  teftimony  of  a  man  of  known 
44  veracity  will  go  farther  to  eftablifti  a  belief  in  its  be- 
44  ing  affually  reverfed:  If  his  teftimony  be  confirmed 
44  by  a  few  others  of  the  fame  charaffer,  we  cannot 
44  with-hold  our  aflent  to  the  truth  of  it.  Now,  tho’ 
44  the  operations  of  nature  are  governed  by  uniform 
44  laws,  and  though  we  have  not  the  teftimony  of  our 
44  fenfes  in  favour  of  any  violation  of  them;  {fill,  if  in 
44  particular  inftances  we  have  the  teftimony  of  thou* 
44  fands  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  thofe  too  men  of 
44  drift  integrity,  fwayed  by  no  motives  of  ambition 
44  or  intereft,  and  governed  by  the  principles  of  com- 
44  mon-fenfe,  That  they  were  aftually  eye-witnefles 
44  of  thefe  violations,  the  conftitution  of  our  nature 
44  obliges  us  to  believe  them.” 

Thefe  two  examples  contain  the  fubftance  of  about 

400  pages. - Making  private  abridgments  of  this 

kind  has  many  advantages  ;  it  engages  us  to  read  with 
accuracy  and  attention  ;  it  fixes  the  fubjeft  in  our 
minds;  and,  if  we  fhould  happen  to  forget,  inftead  of 
reading  the  books  again,  by  glancing  a  few  lines  we 
are  not  only  in  pofleflion  of  the  chief  arguments,  but  re- 
cal  in  a  good  meafure  the  author’s  method  and  manner. 
Vol.  1.  Part  I. 
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Abridging  is  peculiarly  ufeful  in  taking  the  fub-  AbrincAta* 
fiance  of  what  is  delivered  by  Profeflors,  See .  It  is 
impofiible,  even  with  the  afliftance  of  fhort-hand,  to  ^bruzzo., 
take  down  verbatim ,  what  is  faid  by  a  public  fpeaker.  v  ’ 
Befides,  although  it  were  prafticable,  fuch  a  talent 
would  be  of  little  ufe.  Every  public  fpeaker  has  cir¬ 
cumlocutions,  redundancies,  lumber,  which  deferve  not 
to  be  copied.  All  that  is  really  ufeful  may  be  com¬ 
prehended  in  a  fhort  compafs.  If  the  plan  of  the  dif- 
courfe,  and  arguments  employed  in  fupport  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  branches,  be  taken  down,  you  have  the  whole, 

Thefe  you  may  afterwards  extend  in  the  form  of  a  dif- 
courfe  drafted  in  your  own  language.  This  would  not 
only  be  a  more  rational  employment,  but  would  like- 
wife  be  an  excellent  method  of  improving  young  men 
in  compofition  ;  an  objeft  too  little  attended  to  in  all 
our  univerfities. 

ABRINCATARUM  oppidum  (anc.  geog.),  the 
town  of  the  Abrincatx  or  Abrincatui ,  now  Avranches 
in  France,  fituated  on  an  eminence  in  the  fouth-weit 
of  Normandy  near  the  borders  of  Brittany  on  the  Eng- 
lilh  channel.  W.  Long.  1.  10.  N.  Lat-  48.  40. 

ABROGATION,  the  aft  of  abolifhing  a  law,  by 
authority  of  the  maker;  in  which  fenfe  the  woid  is 
fynonymous  with  abolition,  repealing,  and  revocation. 

Abrogation  {lands  oppofed  to  rogation  :  it  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  derogation ,  which  implies  the  taking  away 
only  fome  part  of  a  law;  from  jub rogation ^  which  de¬ 
notes  the  adding  a  claufe  to  it ;  from  obrogation ,  which 
implies  the  limiting  or  reilraining  it;  from  difpenfation , 
which  only  fets  it  aiide  in  a  particular  inftance  ;  and 
from  antiqnation ,  which  is  the  refufing  to  pafs  a  law. 

ABROKANI,  or  Mallemolli,  a  kind  of  lnuftin, 
or  clear  white  fine  cotton  cloth,  brought  from  the  Eaft 
Indies,  particularly  from  Bengal;  being  in  length  16 
French  ells  and  3  quarters,  and  in  breadth  eighths. 

ABROLKOS,  the  name  of  certain  (helves,  or  banks 
of  fand,  about  20  leagues  from  the  coaft  of  Brazil. 

ABROTANUM,  in  botany.  See  Artimisia .and 
Santolina. 

ABROTONUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  and  harbour 
on  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  diftrift  of  Syrtis  Parva, 
in  Africa,  one  of  the  three  cities  that  went  to  form 
Tripoly. 

ABRUS,  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  the  Glycine. 
ABRUZZO,  a  province  in  Naples.  The  river  Pef- 
cara  divides  it  into  two  parts  ;  one  of  which  is  called 
Ulterior,  whereof  Aquila  is  the  capital ;  and  the  other 
Citerior,  whofe  capital  is  Solomona.  Befides  the  Ap- 
penines’,  there  are  two  confiderable  mountains,  the  one 
called  Monte  Cavallo,  and  the  other  Monte  Maiello  ; 
the  top  of  which  laft  is  always  covered  with  fnow..  A- 
bruzzo  is  a  cold  country;  but  the  rigour  of  the  climate 
is  not  fo  great  as  to  prevent  the  country  from  prpdu- 
cing  in  abundance  every  thing  requifite  for  the  fupport 
of  life.  Vegetables,  fruits,  animals,  and  numberlefs  ' 
other  articles  of  fuftenance,  not  only  furnifh  ample 
provifion  for  the  ufe  of  the  natives,  but  alfo  allow  of 
exportation.  There  is  fo  large  a  quantity  of  wheat 
reaped,  that  many  thoufands  of  quarters  are  annually 
(hipped  off.  Much  Turkey  wheat  is  fent  out,  and  the 
province  of  Teramo  fells  a  great  deal  of  rice  little  in¬ 
ferior  in  goodnefs  to  that  of  Lombardy.  Oil  is  a  plen¬ 
tiful  commodity,  and  wines  are  made  for  exportation 
on  many  parts  of  the  coaft;  but  wool  has  always  been* 
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ABruzzo.  and  ftill  is,  their  ftaple  commodity  :  the  flocks,  after  in  as  great  perfection  as  on  the  Alps  of  Swifierland,  Ahn 

1 - v——'  pafiing  the  whole  fummer  in  the  line  paftrues  of  the  and  are  applied  by  the  natives  to  wounds  with  equal 

mountains,  are  driven  for  the  winter  into  the  warm  fuccefs.  .  .  .  thiate 

plains  of  Puglia,  and  a  few  fpots  near  their  own  coaft,  The  chara&er  of  the  inhabitants  varies  a  little  among - 

where  the  fnow  does  not  lie;  there  are  no  manufa&uies  themfelves,  according  to  (it nation  and  climate,  but  eh 
of  woollens  in  the  province,  except  two  fmall  ones  fentially  from  the  difpoiition  of  the  natives  of  the  more 
of  coarfe  cloth,  and  the  greated  part  of  the  wool  is  fouthern  provinces.  This  proceeds  from  a  difference 
fent  out  unvvrought.  No  filk  is  made  here,  though  of  origin  :  for  the  Lombards,  who  were  barbarians, 
mulberry-trees  would  grow  well  in  the  low  grounds.  but  not  cruel ;  poor,  but  hofpitable  ;  endowed  with 
Formerly  the  territory  of  Aquila  furnifhed  Italy  al-  plain  honelt  fenfe,  though  polfelfed  of  little  acute  nets 
moft  exclufively  with  faffron;  but  fincc  the  culture  of  that  or  fubtlety  5  remained  peaceable  proprietors  of  thefe 
plant  has  been  fo  much  followed  in  Lombardy,  it  has  mountanious  regions,  till  the  Normans,  woo.  were  ac- 
fallen  to  nothing  in  Abruzzo.  In  the  maritime  tra&s  of  cuilomed  to  limilar  climate,  came,  and  difpofTeffed 
country  the  cultivation  of  liquorice  has  been  increafed  them.  rI  lie  Greeks,  who  retained  almoit  every  other 
of  late  years,  but  foreigners  export  the  roots  in  their  part  of  the  kingdom  under  their  dominion,  never  had 
natural  Hate  :  in  the  province  of  Teramo  there  is  a  ma-  any  fway  here.  For  this  reafon  the  Abruzzefi  ftili 
nufaClory  of  pottery- ware,  for  which  there  is  a  great  bear  a  great  refeinblance  to  their  northern  progenitors 
demand  in  Germany,  by  the  way  of  Triefte,  as  it  is  or  mailers  :  to  this  day,  one  may  trace  in  them  the 
remarkably  hard  and  fine  ;  but  even  this  is  going  to  fame  goodnefs  of  heart,  but  great  indolence,  and  re¬ 
decay,  by  being  abandoned  entirely  to  the  ignorance  pugnance  to  lively  exertions  .5  a  fault  that  proceeds  ra- 
of  common  workmen.  It  is  not  to  be  expeCted  that  ther  from  a  want  of  aClive  vntue,  than  a  difpoiition  to 
any  improvements  will  be  made  in  arts  and  manufac-  wickednefs.  Hence  it  comes  that  in  thefe  provinces, 
tures,  where  the  encouragement  and  attention  of  fu-  where  the  proximity  of  the  frontier  almoit  infurcs  im- 
periors  is  wanting,  and  no  pains  taken  to  render  the  punity,  fewer  atrocious  and  inhuman  deeds  die  lieai d 
commodity  more  marketable,  or  to  open  better  chan-  of  than  in  other  parts  of  the  realm.  Remnants  cf  ^ 
nels  of  fale  for  it.  The  only  advantages  thefe  provin-  ancient  northern  cuftoms  exiiled  here  fo  late  as  the  be- 
ces  enjoy,  are  the  gift  of  benevolent  nature  ;  but  ihe  ginning  of  this  century,  and,  among  the  mountaineers, 
has  ftill  greater  prefents  in  ftore  for  them,  and  waits  very  evident  traces  of  the  Frank  and  Teutonic  lan- 
only  for  the  helping  hand  of  government  to  produce  guages  may  be  difeovered. 

them.  This  whole  coaft,  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  ABSALOM,  the  fon  of  David  by  Maacah,  wasbro- 
is  utterly  deftitute  of  fea- ports  ;  and  the  only  fpots  ther  to  Thamar,  David’s  daughter,  who  was  raviihed  by 
where  the  produce  can  be  embarked  are  dangerous  in-  Amnon  their  eldeft  bi  other  by  another  mothei.  Abfa- 
convenient  roads,  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  along  a  lorn  waited  two  years  for  an  opportunity  of  revenging 
lee-fhore:  the  difficulty  of  procuring  fhipping,  and  of  the  injury  done  to  his  filler  ;  and  at  lall  procured  the 
loading  the  goods,  frequently  caufes  great  quantities  aflaffination  of  Amnon  at  a  feall  which  he  hadprepayed 
of  them  to  rot  on  hand  ;  which  damps  induftry,  and  for  the  king’s  fons.  He  took  refuge  with  Falmaiking 
prevents  all  improvements  in  agriculture.  The  hufband-  of  Gefhur;  and  was  no  fooner  reftored  to  favoui,  but 
man  is  a  poor  difpirited  wretch,  and  wretchednefs  pro-  he  engaged  the  Iraelites  to  revolt  from  his  father, 
duces  emigration  :  the  uneven  furface  of  the  country  Abfalom  was  defeated  in  the  wood  of  Ephraim:  as  he 
occaficms  it  to  be  inhabited  by  retail,  if  the  expreflion  was  flying,  his  hair  caught  hold  of  an  oak,  where  he 
may  be  ufed,  rather  than  in  large  maffes  ;  for  theie  is  hung  till  Joab  came  and  thruft  him  through  with  three 
not  a  city  that  contains  ten  thoufand  people,  and  the  darts:  David  had  exprefsly  ordered  his  life  to  be  fpared, 
moft  of  them  would  find  it  difficult  to  muiler  three  and  extremely  lamented  him. 

thoufand.  Villages,  caftles,  and  feudatory  eilates,  are  ABSCESS,,  in  furgery ;  from  abfeedo,  to  depart, 
to  be  met  with  in  abundance  ;  but  the  numbers  of  A  cavity  containing  pus  ;  or,  a  gathering  of  matter  in. 
their  inhabitants  are  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds,  not  a  part;  So  called,  becaufe  the  parts  which  were  joined 
thoufands  :  in  a  word,  the  political  and  focial  fyftem  are  now  feparated ;  cne  part  lecedesfrom  anothei,  to 
of  the  province  (hows  no  figns  of  the  vigour  which  11a-  make  way  for  the  collected  matter.  See  Surgery. 
ture  fo  remarkably  difplays  here  in  all  her  operations.  ABSCISSE,  in  conics,  a  part  of  the  diameter  or 

The  antiquary  and  the  naturalift  may  travel  here  trarrfverfe  axis  of  a  conic  fe&ion.intercepted  between  the 
with  exquifite  pleafure  and  profit  ;  the  former  will  find  vertex  or  fome  other  fixed  point  and  a  femiordinate. 
treafures  of  inferiptions,  and  inedited  monuments  ap-  See  Co?iic  Sections* 

pertaining  to  the  warlike  nations  that  once  covered  the  ABSCONSA,  a  dark  lan them  ufed  by  the  monks, 
face  of  the  country  :  the  natural  philofopher  will  have  at  the  ceremony  of  .burying  then  dead, 
a  noble  field  for  obfervation  in  the  ftupenduous  monu-  ABSCENCE,  in  Scots  law:  W  hen  a  perlon  cited 
ments  that  rife  on  all  fides.  Monte-corno  and  Majella  before  a  court  . does  not  appear,  and  judgment'  is  pro- 
are  among  the  moft  interefting  ;  the  firil  is  like  an  aged  nounced,  that  judgment,  is  laid  to  be  in  avftnce .  No 
monument  of  nature,  bald,  and  horribly  broken  on  perfon  can  be  tried  criminally  in  abfence. 
every  afped :  from  various  appearances,  it  is  evident  ABSINTH  I A  I  ED,  any  thing  tinged  or  ympreg- 
that  its  bowels  contain  many  valuable  veins  of  metallic  nated  with  abfmthium  or  wormwood.  Barth  olinmen- 
ore;  but  the  great  difficulty  of  accefs  renders  the  fearch  tions  a  woman  whofe  milk  was  become  abiinthiated,. 
of  them  almoil  ineradicable.  Majella  has  other  me-  and  rendered  as  bitter  as  gall,  by  the  too  liberal  ule  ot 
rits,  and  of  a  gayer  kind:  — nature  has  clothed  its  de-  wormwood. 

divides  and  elevated  fields  with  an  infinite  variety  of  Vickim  abjinthitesy  or  poculum  cujinthiatumy .  worm- 
her  moft  precious  plants  \  vulnerary  herbs  grow  there  wood  wine,”  is  much  fpoke  of  among  the  ancients  a 
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Lbfinthlum  wliolefonie  drink,  and  even  an  antidote  agalnft  drunken- 
II  nefs ;  though  fome  have  charged  it  with  being  ofFen- 
kWolution.  j-  tQ  tiie  hea(j  and  liable  to  caufe  fevers,  caphalalgias, 

- ' -  vomitings,  uterine  fluxes,  &c.  Ray  alfo  makes  it  a 

preventative  of  venery..  According  to  the  common- 
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preventatwe  ot  venery..  -n.tLoru.ug  .u  “7  .r“V  nt  or  condemned  &c.  If  he  were  ablolv 

.0  b.  ,T  ff*  >™  •***•  ' 


pared  by  fermentation,  'in  order  to  correft  the  crudi 
ties,  and  call  forth  a  volatile  fait  ;  which  latt,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  exift  in  wormwood.  Some  piefer  the 
di [tilled  water ;  but  whatever  virtues  wormwood  poi- 
feffes  re  fide  entirely  in  its  elfential  oil. 

ABSINTHIUM,  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  ot 
the  common  wormwood.  See  the  article  Artemi- 

M  ABSIS,  in  aflronomy,  the  fame  with  apfis.  See 

ABSOLUTE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomethmg  that 
Hands  free  or  independent 


had  been  pleaded  on  both  tides,  the  piaco  uLd  the 
word  dixerunt,  q.  d.  they  have  laid  what  they  had  to  A,)[ljrr. 

fav;  then  three  ballots  were  ditlnbuted  to  each  judge,  t.ons. 

marked  as  mentioned  under  the  article  A  ;  and  as  the  ' 
majority  fell  of  either  mark,  the  accufed  was  abfolved 
or  condemned,  &c.  If  he  were  abfolved,  the  prxtor 
;d  him  with  videtur  non  fecijfe ,  or  jure  videtur 

^  Absolution,  in  the  canon  law,  rs  a  juridical  ad, 
whereby*  the  pried  declares  the  fins  of  fuch  as  are  pe¬ 
nitent  remitted— The  Romani tls  hold  abfolution  a  part 
of  the  facramcnt  of  penance  :  the  council  ot  1  rent, 
feff.  xty.  cap.  iii-  and  that  of  Florence,  m  theuecree  a  t 
Armenos,  declare  the  form  or  elfence  of’ the  facrament 
to  lie  in  the  words  of  abfolution,  I  abfolw  thee  of  thy 
fins-  The  formula  of  abfolution,  in  the  Rcmith  church, 
is  abfolute  :  in  the  Greek  church,  it  is  deprecatory  j 
and  in  the  churches  of  the  reformed,  declarative. 

Absolution  is  chiefly  ufed  among  Proteftants  for  a 


- - <  .  -  /ABSOLUTION  is  until;  - - "O  ”  .  , 

,nds  free  or  independent.  fentence  whereby  a  perfon  who  Hands  excommunicated 

Absolute  is  more  particularlyunderftood  of  abe.ng  entence  udereb^  p^  ^ 

or  thing  which  does  not  proceed  rom  ABSORBENT,  in  general,  any  thing  pofleffing 

the  faculty  of  abforbing,  or  fwallowing  up  another. 

Absorbent  Medicines,  teftaceous  powders,  as  chalk, 
crab-eyes,  See.  which  are  taken  inwardly  for  drying  up 
or  abforbing  any  acid  or  redundant  humours  in  the  Ito- 
mach  or  inteftines.  They  are  likewife  applied  out¬ 
wardly  to  ulcers  or  fores  with  the  fame  intention. 

Absorbent  Veffels,  a  name  given  promifeuoufly  to 
the  ladeal  veffels,  lymphatics,  and  mhalent  arteries. 

See  Anatomy.  . 

Naturalifts  fpeak  of  the  like  abforbents  in  plants, 
the  fibrous  or  hairy  roots  of  which  are  as  a  kind  of  yata 
abforbentia,  which  attrad  and  imbibe  the  nutritious 


does  not  fubfift  by  virtue*  of  any  other  being,  confi- 
dered  as  its  caufe  ;  in  which  fenle,  God  alone  is  u/i/i- 
lute.  Abfolute ,in  this  fenfe,  is  fynonymous  with  indepen¬ 
dent^  and  Hands  oppofed  to  dependent .  . 

Absolute  alfo  denotes  a  thing’s  being  free  from 
conditions  or  limitations  ;  in  which  fenfe,  the  word  is 
fynonymous  with  unconditional .  We  fay,  an  abfolute 
decree,  abfolute  promife,  abfolute  obedience. 

Absolute  Government,  that  wherein  the  prince  is 
left  folely  to  his  own  will,  being  not  limited  to  the  ob- 
fer vance  of  any  laws  except  thofe  of  his  own  difere- 
tion. 

Absolute  Equation ,  in  aflronomy,  is  the  aggregate 
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net’s  real  motion  were  unifonn.  rI  he  eccentric  ine¬ 
quality  is  caufed  by  the  planet’s  motion  being  uniform. 

To  illuftrate  which,  conceive  the  fun  to  move,  or  to 


appear  to  move,  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  in 
whofe  centre  the  earth  is  placed.  It  is  maniieft,  that 
if  the  fun  moves  uniformly  in  this  circle,  it  mu  ft  appear 
to  move  uniformly  to  a  fpedator  on  the  earth,  and  in 
this  cafe  there  will  be  no  optic  nor  eccentric  equation  : 
but  fuppofe  the  earth  to  be  placed  out  of  the  centre  of  accidents 
the  circle,  and  then,  though  the  fun’s  motion  fliould  p,,"w  1 
lie  really  uniform,  it  would  not  appear  to  be  fo,  being 
feen  from  the  earth  ;  and  in  this  cafe  there  would  be  an 
optic  equation,  without  an  eccentric  one.  Imagine 
farther,  the  fun’s  orbit  to  be  not  circular,  but  elliptic, 
and  the  earth  in  its  focus  ;  it  will  be  as  evident  that 
the  fun  cannot  appear  to  have  an  unirorm  motion  in 
fuch  ellipfe  :  fo  that  his  motion  will  then  be  fubjed  to 
two  equations,  the  optic  and  the  eccentric. 

Absolute  Number,  in  algebra,  is  any  pure  number 
{landing  in  any  equation  without  the  conjunction  of  li¬ 
teral  characters;  as  2x-{-$6zz+$;  where  36  and  48 
are  abfolute  numbers,  but  2  is  not,  as  being  joined 
with  the  letter  x. 

ABSOLUTION,  in  civil  law,  is  a  fentence  whereby 
the  party  accufed  is  declared  innocent  of  the  crime  laid 
to  his  charge. — Among  the  Romans,  the  ordinary  me¬ 
thod  of  pronouncing  judgment  was  this  :  after  the  caufe 


forb  the  rays  of  light  ;  luxuriant  branches,  to  ablorb 
or  wafte  the  nutritious  juices  which  ftiould  feed  tlie 

fruit  of  trees,  See.  . 

ABSORPTION,  in  the  animal  ceconomy,  is -the 
power  whereby  the  abforbent  veffels  imbibe  the  juices, 

Absorptions  of  the  Earth ,  a  term  ufed  by  Kircher 
and  others  for  the  linking  in  of  large  trads  of  land  by 
means  of  fubterranean  commotions,  and  many  other 


Pliny  tells  11s,  that  in  his  time  the  mountain  Cym- 
botus,  with  the  town  of  Eurites,  which  itood  on  its 
fide,  were  wholly  abforbed  into  the  earth,  fo  that  not 
the  leail  trace  of  either  remained  ;  and  he  records  the 
like  fate  of  the  city  Tantalis  in  Magnefia,  and  after  it 
of  the  mountain  Sypelus,  both  thus  abforbed  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  opening  of  the  earth.  Galanis  and  Garnatus, 
towns  once  famous  in  Phoenicia,  are  recorded  to 
have  met  the  fame  fate  ;  and  the  vaft  promontory,  cal¬ 
led  Phlegium ,  in  Ethiopia,  after  a  violent  earthquake 
in  the  night-time,  was  not  to  be  feeri  in  the  morning, 
the  whole  having  difappeared,  and  the  earth  clofedover 
it.  Thefe  and  many  other  liiftories,  attefted  by  the 
authors  of  greateft  credit  among  the  ancients,  abun¬ 
dantly  prove  the  fad  in  the  earlier  ages ;  and  there 
have  not  been  wanting  too  many  inftanees  of  more  mo¬ 
dern  date.  Kircher1 s  Mnnd.  Suiter,  p.  77-  See 
Earth  and  Earthquake* 

I)  2  ABSOIG 
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Abforus  ABSORUS,  Apsorus,  Absyrtis,  Absyrtides, 

Jl  Apsyrtides,  Apsyrtis,  and  Absyrtium,  (Strabo, 
Abdinence.  ]y[eia>  Ptolemy) ;  ifiands  in  the  Adriatic,  in  the  gulf 
"  v  of  Carnero  ;  fo  called  from  Abfyrtus,  Medea’s  brother, 
there  flain.  They  are  either  one  ifiand  or  two,  fepa- 
rated  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  joined  by  a  bridge  ; 
and  are  now  called  Cherfo  and  Ofero . 

A13STEMI1,  in  church-hiftory,  a  name  given  to 
fuch  perfons  as  could  not  partake  of  the  cup  of  the 
eucharift  on  account  of  their  natural  averfion  to  wine. 
Calvinitls  allow  thefe  to  communicate  in  the  fpecies  or 
bread  only,  touching  the  cup  with  their  lip  ;  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  by  the  Lutherans  deemed  a  pro¬ 
fanation. 

ABSTEMIOUS,  is  properly  underftood  of  a  per- 
fon  who  refrains  abfolutely  from  all  ufe  of  wine. 

The  hiftory  of  Mr  Wood,  in  the  Medic.  Tranf. 
vol.  ii.  p.  261.  art.  18.  is  a  very  remarkable  exempli¬ 
fication  of  the  very  beneficial  alterations  which  may 
be  effected  on  the  human  body  by  a  drift  courfe  of 
abftemioufnefs. 

The  Roman  ladies,  in  the  fird  ages  of  the  republic, 
s  were  all  enjoined  to  be  abftemious  ;  and  that  it  might 
appear,  by  their  breath,  whether  or  no  they  kept  up  to 
the  injunftion,  it  was  one  of  the  laws  of  the  Roman 
civility,  that  they  fhould  kifs  their  friends  and  relations 
whenever  they  accoftcd  them. 

ABSTEMIUS  (Laurentins)  a  native  of  Macerata, 
profeffor  of  belles  lettres  in  Urbino,  and  librarian  of 
duke  Guido  Ubaldo,  under  the  pontificate  of  Alexan¬ 
der  VI.  He  wrote,  1.  Notes  on  mod  difficult  padages 
of  ancient  authors.  2.  Hecatomythium,  ue.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  an  100  fables,  Sc c.  which  have  been  often 
printed  with  thofe  of  ATop,  Phssdrus,  Gabnas,  Avie- 
nus,  See. 

ABSTERGENT  medicines,  thofe  employed  for 
refolving  obdruftions,  concretions,  &c.  fuch  as  foap, 
&c. 

ABSTINENCE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  aft  or  ha¬ 
bit  of  refraining  from  fomething  which  we  have  a  pro- 
penfion  to  or  find  pleafure  in. — -Among  the  Jews,  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  abdinence  were  ordained  by  their  law. 
Among  the  primitive  Chridians,  fome  denied  them- 
felves  the  ufe  of  fuch  meats  as  were  prohibited  by  that 
law,  others  looked  upon  this  abdinence  with  contempt ; 
as  to  which,  St  Paul  gives  his  opinion,  Rom.xiv.  1 — 3. 
The  council  of  Jerufalem,  which  was  held  by  the  Apo- 
flles,  enjoined  the  Chridian  converts  to  abdain  from 
meats  drangled,  from  blood,  from  fornication,  and 
from  idolatry.  Abdinence,  as  preferibed  by  the  gof- 
pel,  is  intended  to  mortify  and  redrain  the  paffions,  to 
humble  our  vicious  natures,  and  by  that  means  raife 
our  minds  to  a  due  fenfe  of  devotion.  But  there  is 
another  fort  of  abdinence,  which  may  be  called  ritual% 
and  confids  in  abdaining  from  particular  meats  at  cer¬ 
tain  times  and  fcafons.  It  was  the  fpiritual  monarchy 
of  the  wedern  world  which  fird  introduced  this  ritual 
abdinence  ;  the  rules  of  which  were  called  rogations ; 
but  grofsly  abufed  from  the  true  nature  and  defign  of 
fading.  —  In  England,  abdinence  from  defh  has  been 
enjoined  by  datute  even  fince  the  reformation,  particu¬ 
larly  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  on  vigils,  and  on  all 
*  <  ommonly  called  fijh-days.  The  like  injunftions  were 

renewed  under  Elizabeth  :  but  at  the  fame  time  it 
was  declared,  that  this  was  done  not  out  of  motives  of 


religion,  as  if  there  were  any  difference  in  meats  ;  but  Abdiner 
in  favour  of  the  confumption  offifh,  and  to  multiply  the  v—" 
number  of  fifhermen  and  mariners,  as  well  as  fpare  the 
dock  of  fheep.  The  great  fad,  fays  St  Augudin,  is  to 
abdaiu  from  fin. 

Abstinence  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  fpare 
diet,  or  a  flender  parfimonious  ufe  of  food,  below  the 
ordinary  dandard  of  nature.  The  phyficians  relate 
wonders  of  the  effefts  of  abdinence  in  the  cure  of 
many  diforders,  and  protrafting  the  term  of  life.  The 
noble  Venetian,  Cornaro,  after  all  imaginable  means 
had  proved  vain,  fo  that  his  life  was  defpaired  of  at 
40,  recovered,  and  lived  to  near  100,  by  mere  dint 
of  abdinence  ;  as  he  himfelf  gives  the  account.  It  is 
indeed  furprifing  to  what  a  great  age  the  primitive 
Chridians  of  the  ead,  who  retired  from  the  perfecu- 
tions  into  the  deferts  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  lived, 
healthful  and  cheerful,  on  a  very  little  food.  Cadian 
allures  us,  that  the  common  rate  for  24  hours  was  1  2 
ounces  of  bread,  and  mere  water  :  with  this  St  An¬ 
thony  lived  105  years;  James  the  Hermit  104;  Ar- 
fenius,  tutor  of  the  Emperor  Arcadius,  120  ;  S.  Epi- 
phanius,  115;  Simeon  the  Stylite,  112;  and  Romauld,. 

1  20.  Indeed,  we  can  match  thefe  indances  of  longe¬ 
vity  at  home.  Buchanan  writes,  that  one  Laurence 
preferved  himfelf  to  140  by  force  of  temperance  and 
labour  ;  and  Spotfwood  mentions  one  Kentigern,  af¬ 
terwards  called  S.  Mongah  or  Mungo,  who  lived  ta 
1 85  by  the  fame  means.  Other  indances  fee  under 
the  article  Longevity. — Abdinence,  however,  is  to 
be  recommended  only  as  it  means  a  proper  regimen  ; 
for  in  general  it  mud  have  bad  conferences  when 
obferved  without  a  due  regard  to  conditution,  age* 
drength,  See.  According  to  Dr  Cheyne,  mod  of  the 
chronical  difeafes,  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  the 
ffiort  lives  of  Englifhmen,  are  owing  to  repletion  ;  and 
may  be  either  cured,  prevented,  or  remedied  by  abdi¬ 
nence  :  but  then  the  kinds  of  abdinence  which  ought 
to  obtain,  either  in  ficknefs  or  health,  are  to  be  dedu¬ 
ced  from  the  laws  of  diet  and  regimen. 

Among  the  brute  creatiou,  we  fee  extraordinary  in¬ 
dances  of  long  abdinence.  The  ferpent-kind,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  bear  abdinence  to  a  wonderful  degree.  We  have 
feen  rattle-fnakes  that  had  fub'fided  many  months  with¬ 
out  any  food,  yet  dill  retained  their  vigour  and  fiercenefs. 

Dr  Shaw*  fpeaks  of  a  couple  of  cerades  (a  fort  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  ferpents),  which  had  been,  kept  five  years  in  a. 
bottle  clofe  corked,  without  any  fort  of  food,  unlefs  a 
fmall  quantity  of  fand  wherein  they  coiled  themfelves 
up  in  the  bottom  of  the  vedel  may  be  reckoned  as 
fuch  :  yet  when  he  faw  them,  they  had  newly  cad  their 
Ikins,  and  were  as  brilk  and  lively  as  if  juft  taken.  But 
it  is  even  natural  for  divers  fpecies  to  pafs  four,  five,  or 
fix  months  every  year,  without  either  eating  or  drink¬ 
ing.  Accordingly,  the  tortoife,  bear,  dormoufe,  fer- 
pent,  See.  are  obferved  regularly  to  retire,  at  thofe 
feafons,  to  their  refpeftive  cells,  and  hide  themfelves, 
fome  in  the  caverns  of  rocks  or  ruins  ;  others  dig  holes 
under  ground ;  others  get  into  woods,  and  lay  them¬ 
felves  up  in  the  clefts  of  trees  ;  others  bury  themfelves 
under  water,  See.  And  thefe  animals  are  found  as  fat 
and  fiefhy  after  fome  months  abdinence  as  before. — 

Sir  G.  Ent  *  weighed  his  tortoife  feveral  years  fuccef-  «  P 
fively,  at  its  going  to  earth  in  Oftober,  and  coming  Tranf. 
out  again  in  March;  and  found,  that,  of  four  pounds  n°i94. 

four 
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four  ounces,  It  only  ufed  to  lofe  about  one  ounce,  are  applied  to  fenfible  objeA*  and  by  that  means  b  -  AM 
-—Indeed,  eve  have  mftances  of  men  paffing  feveral  come  intermixed  with  phyfical  confederations  ;  fucli  fAvfurd. 
mnnth<;  as  ftri&lv  abftlnent  as  other  creatures.  In  par-  Hydroftatics,  Optics,  Navigation,’  . 
dcular  the  records  of  the  Tower  mention  a  Scotchman  Abstract,  in  literature  a  compendious  view  e 
imprifoned  for  felony,  and  ftriftly  watched  in  that  for-  any  large  work  ;  fhorter  and  more  fuperficial 
trefs  for  fix  weeks  :  in  all  which  time  he  took  not  the  abridgment. 

S  for  Which  he  had  hie  pardoa.  Nam-  ABSTRACTION,  ,n  ,  .he  art  of  aMlcd- 

-  -  -*  ’  ing,  or  the  ftate  of  being  abltracted. 

metaphyfics,  the  operation  of  the 


berlefs  inftances  of  extraordinary  abftinence,  particu- 
larly  from  morbid  caufes,  are  to  be  found  in  the  different 
periodical  Memoirs,  Tranfa&ions,  Lphemerides,  &c.— 

It  is  to  be  added,  that,  in  moil  inftances  of  extraordinary 
human  abftinence  related  by  naturalifls,  there  weie  faid 
to  have  been  apparent  marks  of  a  texture  of  blood  and 
humours,  much  like  that  of  the  animals  above  mentioned. 
Though  it  is  no  improbable  opinion,  that  the  air  itfelf 
may  furnifh  fomething  for  nutrition.  It  is  certain, 
there  are  fubflances  of  all  kinds,  animal,  vegetable,  See. 
•floating  in  the  atmofphere,  which  muil.be  continually 
taken  in  by  refpiration.  And  that  an  animal  body  may 
be  nourifhed  thereby,  is  evident  in  the  inftance  of  vi¬ 
pers  ;  which  if  taken  when  firft  brought  forth,  and 
kept  from  every  thing  but  air,  will  yet  grow  very  con- 
fiderably  in  a  few  days.  So  the  eggs  of  lizards  are 
obferved  to  increafe  in  bulk,  after  they  are  produced, 
though  there  be  nothing  to  furnifh  the  increment  but 
air  alone  ;  in  like  manner  as  the  eggs  or  fpawn  of  fiihes 
grow  and  are  nourifhed  with  the  water.  And  hence, 
fay  fome,  it  is  that  cooks,  tuvnfpit-dogs,  & c.  though 
they  eat  but  little,  yet  are  ufually  fat.  See  Fasting. 

ABSTINENTS,  or  Austin entes,  a  fet  of  here¬ 
tics  that  appeared  in  France  and  Spain  about  the  end 
of  the  third  century.  They  are  fuppofed  to  have  bor¬ 
rowed  part  of  their  opinions  from  the  Gnoltics  and 
Manicheans,  becaufe  they  oppofed  marriage,  condemn¬ 
ed  the  life  of  flefli  meat,  and  placed  the  Holy  Ghofi  in 
the  clafs  of  created  beings.  We  have,  however,  no 
certain  account  of  their  peculiar  tenets. 

ABSTRACT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  any  thing  fepa- 
rated  from  fomething  elfe. 

Abstract  Idea,  in  metaphyfics,  is  a  partial  idea  of  a 
complex  objedi,  limited  to  one  or  more  of  the  compo¬ 
nent  parts^or  properties,  laying  afide  or  abftraCting 
from  the  red.  Thus,  in  viewing  an  objedl  with  the 
eye,  or  recollecting  it  in  the  mind,  we  can  eafily  ab- 
ftradt  from  fome  of  its  parts  or  properties,  and  attach 
ourfelves  to  others  :  we  can  attend  to  the  rednefs  of  a 
cherry,  without  regard  to.  its  figure,  tade,  or  confid¬ 
ence.  See  Abstrction. 

Abstract  Terms ,  words  that  are  ufed  to  exprefs 
abftradl  ideas.  Thus  beauty,  uglinefs,  whitenefs,  round- 
uefs,  life,  death,  are  abftraCl  terms. 

Abstract  Nwnbers ,  are  aflemblages  of  units,  con- 
fidered  in  themfelves  without  denoting  sny  particular 
and  determined  particulars.  T  hus  6  is  an  abftraCl 
number,  when  not  applied  to  any  thing;  but,  if  we 
fay  6  feet,  6  becomes  a  concrete  number.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Number. 

Abstract  Mathematics,  otherwife  called  l?ure  Ma¬ 
thematics,  is  that  which  treats  of  magnitude  or  quan¬ 
tity,  abfolutely  and  generally  confide  red,  without  re- 
llriCtion  to  any  fpecies  of  particular  magnitude  ;  fuch 
are  Arithmetic  and  Geometry.  In  this  fenfe,  abftraCl 
mathematics  is  oppofed  to  mixed  mathematics;  wherein 
fimple  and  abftradt  properties,  and  the  'relations  of 
quantities  primitively  confidered  in  pure  mathematics, 
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mind  when  occupied  by  abftraCl  ideas.  A  large  oak 
fixes  our  attention,  and  abftradts  us  from  the  fhrubs 
that  furround  it.  In  the  fame  manner,  a  beautiful 
woman  in  a  crowd,  abftraCts  our  thoughts,  and  engrof- 
fes  our  attention  folely  to  herfelf.  Thefe  are  examples 
of  real  abflraaion  :  when  thefe,  or  any  others  of  a  fi- 
milar  kind,  are  recalled  to  the  mind  after  the  objeCts 
themfelves  are  removed  from  our  fight,  they  form  what 
is  called  abflraa  ideas ,  or  the  mind  is  faid  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  abflraa  ideas.  But  the  power  of  abflraaion 
is  not  confined  to  objeas  that  are  feparable  in  reality 
as  well  as  mentally  the  fize,  the  figure,  the  colour. of 
a  tree  are  infeparably  conneaed,  and  cannot  exift  in¬ 
dependent  of  each  other  ;  and  yet  we  can  mentally  con- 
line  our  obfervations  to  any  one  of  thefe  properties, 
negkaing  or  abftraaing  from  the  reft. 

Abflraaion  is  chiefly  employed  thefe  three  ways. 
Firft,  When  the  mind  confiders  any  one  part  of  a 
thing,  in  fome  refpea  diftina  from  the  whole;  as  a 
man’s  arm,  without  the  conlideration  of  the  reft  of  the 
body.  Secondly,  When  we  confider  the  mode  of  any 
fubilance,  omitting  the  fubftance  itfelf ;  or  when  we 
feparately  confider  feveral  modes  which  fubfift  together 
in  one  fubjea.  This  abflraaion  the  geometricians 
make  ufe  of  when  they  confider  the  length  of  a  body 
feparately,  which  they  call  a  line,  omitting  the  confe¬ 
deration  of  its  breadth  and  thicknefs.  Thirdly,  It  is. 
by  abflraaion  that  the  mind  forms  general  or  univerfal 
ideas  ;  omitting  the  modes  and  relations  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  objeas  whence  they  are  formed.  Thus,  when 
we  would  underfland  a  thinking  being  in  general,  we 
gather  from  our  felf-confcioufnefs  what  it  is  to  think  ; 
and,  omitting  thofe  things  which  have  a  particular  re¬ 
lation  to  our  own  minds,  or  to  the  human  mind,  we 
conceive  a  thinking  being  in  general. 

Ideas  formed  in  this  manner,  which  are  what  we  pro¬ 
perly  call  abjlraa  ideas,  become  general  reprefentatives 
of  all  objeas  of  the  fame  kind  ;  and  their  names  ap¬ 
plicable  to  whatever  exifts  conformable  to  fuch  ideas. 
Thus  the  idea  of  colour  that  we  receive  from  chalk, 
fnow,  milk,  See .  is  a  reprefentative  of  all  of  that  kind; 
and  has  a  name  given  it,  fwhitenefs,  which  fignifies  the 
fame  quality  wherever  found  or  imagined. 

ABSTRUSE,  fomething  deep,  hidden,  concealed, 
or  far  removed  from  common  apprehenfions,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  eafily  underflood  ;  in  oppofition  to  what  is 
obvious  and  palpable.  Thus  metaphyfics  is  an  abitrufe 
feience  ;*  and  the  do&rine  of  fluxions,  and  the  method 
de  7naximis  et  minimis,  are  abftrufe.  points  of  know¬ 
ledge. 

ABSURD,-  an  epithet  applied  to  any  thing  that 
oppofes  the  human  apprehenfion  and  contradicts  a 
manifeft  truth.  Thus,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  lay  that 
6  and  6  make  only  10,  or  to  deny  that  twice  6  make 
When  the  term  abfurd  is  applied  to  actions,  it  has 


the  fame  import  as  ridiculous . 
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ABU  [  ; 

ABSYNTHIUM.  See  Absinthium. 
ABSYRTUS,  in  the  Heathen  mythology,  the  Ton 
of  JE ta  and  Iiypiea,  and  the  brother  of  Medea.  The 
i  latter  running  away  with  Jafon,  after  her  having  addl¬ 
ed  him  in  carrying  off  the  golden  fleece,  was  purfued 
by  her  father;  when,  to  flop  his  progress,  fhe  tore  Ab- 
fyrtus  in  pieces,  and  fcattered  his  limbs  in  his  way. 

ABTHANES,  a  title  of  honour  ufed  by  the  an¬ 
cient  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  who  called  their  nobles 
ih avet)  which  in  the  old  Saxon  fignifles  king's  mtnifisrs  ; 
and  of  thefe  the  higher  rank  were  flyled  abthams ,  and 
thofe  of  the  lower  under  thanes . 

ABUCCO,  Abocco,  or  Abocchi,  a  weight  ufed 
•in  the  kingdom  of  Pegu.  One  abucco  contains  i  tec- 
calis;  two  abuccos  make  a  giro  or  agire;  two  giri,  half 
a  hiza  ;  and  a  hiza  weighs  an  hundred  teccalis ;  that 
is,  two  pounds  five  ounces  the  heavy  weight,  or  three 
pounds  nine  ounces  the  light  weight  of  Venice. 
ABUKESO,  in  commerce,  the  fame  with  Aslan. 
ABULFARAGIUS  (Gregory),  fon  to  Aaron  a 
.phyfician,  born  in  1226,  in  the  city  of  Malatia,  near 
the  fource  of  the  Euphrates  in  Armenia.  He  followed 
the  profeflion  of  his  father ;  and  pradhfed  with  great 
fuccefs,  numbers  of  people  coming  from  the  molt  re¬ 
mote  parts  to  aflv  his  advice.  However,  he  would  hardly 
have  been  known  at  this  time,  had  his  knowledge  been 
confined  to  phyiic  :  but  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  Greek,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  languages,  as  well 
as  pliilofophy  and  divinity  ;  and  he  wrote  a  hiftory 
which  does  honour  to  his  memory.  It  is  written  in 
Arabic,  and  divided  into  dynalties.  It  confilts  of  ten 
parts,  being  an  epitome  of  univerfal  hiftory  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  his  own  time.  Dr  Pocock  pu- 
blilhed  it  with  a  Eatin  tranflation  in  1663?  and  added, 
by  way  of  fupplement,  a  fhoit  continuation  relating  to 
the  hiftory  of  the  eaftern  princes. 

A  BUNA-,  the  title  given  to  the  archbifhop  or  me¬ 
tropolitan  of  Abyffinia.  See  Abyssinia. 

ABU  NDANT  number,  in  arithmetic,  is  a  number, 
the  fum  of  wliofe  aliquot  parts  is  greater  than  the  num¬ 
ber  itfelf.  Thus  the  aliquot  parts  of  12,  being  1,  2, 
3,  4,  and  6,  they  make,  when  added  together,  16. 
An  abundant  number  is  oppofed  to  a  deficient  number, 
or  that  which  is  greater  than  all  its  aliquot  parts  taken 
together;  as  14,  wliofe  aliquot  parts  are,  1,  2,  and  7, 
which  make  no  more  than  10 :  and  to  a  perfect  num¬ 
ber,  or  one  to  which  its  aliquot  parts  are  equal;  as  6, 
whole  aliquot  parts  are  1,  2,  and  3. 

ABUNDANTLY,  a  Heathen  divinity,  reprefented 
in  ancient  monuments  under  the  figure  of  a  woman 
with  a  pleafmg  afpedl,  crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers, 
pouring  all  forts  of  fruit  out  of  a  horn  which  fhe  holds 
in  her  right  hand,  and  fcattering  grain  with  her  left, 
taken  promifeuoufly  from  a  fheaf  of  corn.  On  a  medal 
of  Trajan,  fhe  is  reprefented  with  two  cornucopias. 

ABU  SAID  ( Ebn  Aljaptu),  fultan  of  the  Moguls, 
fucceeded  his  father  anno  717  of  the  hegira.  He  was 
the  laft  monarch  of  the  race  of  Jenghizkhan;  and  after 
his  death,  which  happened  the  fame  year  that  Tamer¬ 
lane  was  born,  the  empire  was  made  a  feene  of  blood 
and  defolation. 

ABUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  river  of  Britain,  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Ure,  the  Derwent,  Trent,  See . 
falling  into  the  German  Sea  between  Yorkfhire  and 
Lincolnihire,  and  forming  the  mouth  of  the  Humber. 
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ABUSE,  an  irregular  ufe  of  a  thing,  or  the  intro-  Ab«fc 
ducing  fomething  contrary  to  the  true  intention  there- 
of.  In  grammar,  to  apply  a  word  abttjively ,  or  in  an  t  . — 
abufive  fenfe,  is  to  mifapply  or  pervert  its  meaning. — 

A  permutation  of  benefices,  without  the  confent  of  the 
bifliop,  is  termed  abufive ,  and  confequentlv  null. 

ABUTILON,  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  feve- 
ral  fpecies  of  the  fida.  See  Sida. 

ABYDOS  (anc.  geog.),  anciently  a  town  built  by 
the  Milefians  in  Afia,  on  the  Hellefpont,  where  it  is 
feavee  a  mile  over,  oppofite  to  Seftos  on  the  European 
fide.  Now  both  called  the  Dardanelles .  Abydos  lay 
midway  between  Lampfacus  and  Ilium,  famous  for 
Xerxes’s  bridge  (Herodotus,  Virgil));  and  for  thelo^s 
of  Leander  and  Hero  (Mufceus,  Ovid);  celebrated  al- 
fo  for  its  oyfters  (Ennius,  Virgil).  The  inhabitants 
were  a  foft,  effeminate  people,  given  much  to  detrac¬ 
tion  ;  lienee  the  proverb,  Ne  temere  Abydum ,  when  we 
would  caution  againft  danger  (Stephanus). 

Abydos  (anc.  geog.),  anciently  an  inland  town  of 
Egypt,  between  Ptolemais  and  Diolpolis  Parva,  towards 
Syrene  ;  famous  for  the  palace  of  Memnon  and  the 
temple  of  Ofiris.  A  colony  of  Milefians;  (Stephanus). 

It  was  the  only  one  in  the  country  into  which  the  fingers 
and  dancers  were  forbid  to  enter. 

This  city,  reduced  to  a  village  under  the  empire  of 
Auguftus,  now  prefents  to  our  view  only  an  heap  of 
ruins  without  inhabitants  ;  but  to  the  weft  of  thefe 
ruins  is  ftill  found  the  celebrated  tomb  of  Ifmandes. 

The  entrance  is  under  a  portico  60  feet  high,  and  fup- 
ported  by  two  rows  of  maffy  columns.  The  immove¬ 
able  folidity  of  the  edifice,  the  huge  maffes  which  com- 
pofe  it,  the  hieroglyphics  it  is  loaded  with,  ftainp  it  a 
work  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Beyond  it  is  a  temple 
300  feet  long  and  145  wide.  Upon  entering  the  mo¬ 
nument  we  meet  with  an  immenfe  hall,  the  roof  of 
which  is  fupported  by  28  columns  60  feet  high  and  19 
in  circumference  at  the  bafe.  rI  hey  are  1  2  feet  diftant 
from  each  other.  The  enormous  ftones  that  form  the 
ceiling,  perfectly  joined  and  incrufted,  as  it  were,  one 
in  the  other,  offer  to  the  eye  nothing  but  one  folid  plat¬ 
form  of  marble  126  feet  long  and  26  wide.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  One  fees  there  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  animals,  birds,  and  human  figures  with  point¬ 
ed  caps  on  their  heads,  and  a  piece  of  ftuff  hanging 
down  behind,  dreffed  in  loofe  robes  that  come  down 
only  to  the  waift.  The  fculpture,  however,  is  clumfy ; 
the  forms  of  the  body,  the  attitudes  and  proportions  of 
the  members,  ill  obferved.  Among1!  thefe  we  may  di- 
ftingnifli  fome  women  fuckling  their  children,  and  men 
prefenting  offerings  to  them.  Here  alto  we  meet  with 
the  divinities  of  India.  Monfieur  Chevalier,  formerly 
governor  of  Chandernagore,  who  refided  20  years  in 
that  country,  carefully  vilited  this  monument  on  his  le- 
tufn  from  Bengal.  He  remarked  here  the  gods  Jag - 
grehat ,  Gonc-zy  and  Vechnou  or  WiJhiouy  fuch  as  they  are 
reprefented  in  the  temples  of  Indoftan. — A  great  gate 
opens  at  the  bottom  of  the  firfl  hall,  which  leads  to  an 
apartment  46  feet  long  by  22  wide.  Six  fquare  pillars 
fupport  the  roof  of  it ;  and  at  the  angles  are  the  doois 
of  four  other  chambers,  but  fo  choaked  up  with  rub- 
bifh  that  they  cannot  now  be  entered.  The  laft  hall, 

64  feet  long  by  24  wide,  has  flairs  by  which  one  de- 
feends  into  the  fubterraneous  apartments  of  this  grand 
edifice.  The  Arabs,  in  fearehing  after  treafure,  have 

piled 
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piled  up  heaps  cf  earth  and  rubbifli.  .  In  the  part  we 
are  able  to  penetrate,  fculpture  and  hieroglyphics  are 
.  difcoverable  as  in  the  upper  (lory.  The  natives  fay  that 
they  correfpond  exadly  with  thofe  above  ground,  and 
that  the  columns  are  as  deep  in  the  earth  as  they  are 
lofty  above  ground.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  go  far 
into  thofe  vaults;  for  the  air  of  them  is  lo  loaded  with  a 
mephitic  vapour,  that  a  candle  can  fcarce  be  kept  burn- 
ino-  in  them*.  Six  liens  heads,  placed  on  the  two  fidcs 
of&thc  temple,  ferve  as  fpouts  to  carry  off  the  water. 
You  mount  to  the  top  by  a  ilaircafe  of  a  very  Angular 
flruduie.  It  inbuilt  with  Hones  incruftcd  in  the  wall, 
and  projecting  fix  feet  out;  fo  that  being  fupported  on¬ 
ly  at  one  end,  they  appear  to  be  fufpended  in  the  air. 
The  walls,  the  roof,  and  the  columns  of  this  edifice, 
have  fuffered  nothing  from  the  injuries  of  time  ;  and 
did  not  the  hieroglyphics,  by  being  corroded  in  fome 
plaees,  mark  its  antiquity,  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
newly  built.  The  fohdity  is  fuch,  that  unlefs  people 
make  a  point  of  deftroying  it,  the  building  mu  ft  laft  a 
great  number  of  ages.  Except  the  coloffal  figures, 
vhofe  heads  ferve  as  an  ornament  to  the  capitals  of  the 


columns,  and  which  are  fculptured  in  relieve  the  reft 
of  the  hieroglyphics  which  cover  the  infide  are  carved 
in  Hone.  To  the  left  of  this  great  building  we  meet 
with  another  much  fmaller,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
a  fort  of  altar.  This  was  probably  the  fanduary  of 
the  temple  of  Ofiris. 

ABYLA  (Ptolemy,  Mela)  ;  one  of  Hercules’s  pil¬ 
lars  on  the  African  fide,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Sier¬ 
ra  de  las  Monas ,  overagainit  Calpe  in  Spain,  the  other 
pillar;  fuppofed  to  have  been  formerly  joined,  but  fe- 
parated  by  Hercules,  and  thus  to  have  given  entrance 
to  the  fea  now  called  the  Mediterranean :  the  limits 
of  the  labours  of  Hereules  (Pliny). 

ABY'SS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fometliing  pro¬ 
found,  and,  as  it  were,  bottomlefs.  The  word  is  ori¬ 
ginally  Greek,  *€vtr<ros;  compounded  of  the  primitive  «> 
and  /Sutrtrac,  q%  d .  without  a  bottom. 

Abyss,  in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  denotes  a  deep 
<mafs  or  fund  of  waters.  In  this  fenfe,  the  word  is 
particularly  ufed,  in  the  Septuagint,  for  the  water 
which  God  created  at  the  beginning  with  the  earth, 
which  encompaffed  it  round,  and  which  our  tranfiators 
render  by  deep.  Thus  it  is  that  darknefs  is  faid  to 
have  been  on  the  face  of  the  abyfs. 

Abyss  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  immenfe  cavern  in  the 
earth,  wherein  God  is  fuppofed  to  have  collected  all 
thofe  waters  on  the  third  day  ;  which,  in  our  verfion, 
is  rendered  the  feas>  and  elfewhere  the  great  deep.  Dr 
Woodward,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Earth,  af- 
ferts,  rJ  hat  there  is  a  mighty  collection  of  waters  in- 
clofed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  conftituting  a  huge 
•orb  in  the  interior  or  central  parts  of  it;  and  over  the 
furface  of  this  water  he  fuppofes  the  terreHrial  flrata  to 
•be  expanded.  This,  according  to  him,  is  what  Mofes 
calls  the  great  deep ,  and  what  moH  authors  render  the 
great  abyfs .  The  water  of  this  vail  abyfs,  he  alleges, 
does  communicate  writh  that  of  the  ocean,  by  means  of 
certain  hiatufes  or  chafrns  palling  betwixt  it  and  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  :  and  this  and  the  abyfs  he  fup- 
pefes  to  have  one  common  centre,  around  which  the 
water  of  both  is  placed  ;  but  fo,  that  the  ordinary  fur- 
face  of  the  abyfs  is  not  level  with  that  of  the  ocean, 
nor  at  fo  great  a  difiance  from  the  centre  as  the  other, 
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it  being  for  the  mod  part  reftrained  and  deprefled  by  ,  A'jfv  , 
the  flrata  of  earth  lying  upon  it :  but  wherever  thofe 
ilrata  are  broken,  or  fo  lax  and  porous  that  water  can 
pervade  them,  there  the  water  of  the  abyfs  afcerids  ; 
fills  up  all  the  clefts  and  iiflures  into  which  it  can  get 
admittance ;  and  faturates  all  the  interftiees  and  pores 
of  the  earth,  (lone,  or  other  matter,  all  around  the  globe, 
quite  up  to  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

The  exifience  of  an  abyfs,.  or  receptacle  of  fub- 
terra neons  waters,  is  controverted  by  Cameranus  *  ; 
and  defended  by  Dr  W  oodward  chiefly  by  two  au  Erud ^  ^ 
guments  :  the  firfi  drawn  from  the  vafi  quantity  vi. 
of  water  which  covered  the  earth  in  the  time  of  p.  34. 
the  deluge  ;  the  fecond,  from  the  confederation  of 
earthquakes,  which  he  endeavours  to  fhow  are  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  violence  of  the  waters  in  this  a- 
byfs.  A  great  part  of  the  terreHrial  globe  has 
been  frequently  fhaken  at  the  fame  moment  ;  which 
argues,  according  to  him,  that  the  waters,,  which  were 
the  occafion  thereof,  were  coextended  with  that  part 
of  the  globe.  There  are  even  inllances  of  univerfal 
earthquakes ;  which  (fays  he),  fliow,  that  the  whole 
abyfs  mu  ft  have  been  agitated:  for  fo  general  an  effed 
nniH  have  been  produced  by  as  general  a  caufe,  and 
that  caufe  can  be  nothing  but  the  fubterianeous  a- 
,  c  ,  f  Hift.  of 

y To  this  abyfs  a’.fo  has  been  attributed ‘the  origin 

rrtrlno-fi  and  rivers  i  the  level  maintained  in  the  cfaVans. 
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of  fprings  and  rivers  ;  the  level  maintained  in  the  scavans, 
furfaces  of  different  Teas;  and  their  not  overflowing  tom.  lviii. 
their  banks.  To  the  effluvias  emitted  from  it,  fome  P-  393*. 
even  attribute  all  the  diverfities  of  weather  and  change 
in  our  atmofphere  £.  Ray  ||,  and  other  authors,  an- tom .  viii. 
cient  as  well  as  modern,  fuppofe  a  communication  be-p.  ioi,&c. 
tween  the  Cafpian  Sea  and  the  ocean  by  means  of  a  | Holloway, 
fubtenanean  abyfs:  and  to  this  they  attribute  h  that  t0 

the  Cafpian  does  not  overflow,  notwithHandmg  theward»sHj^ 
great  number  oflarge  rivers  it  receives,  of  which  Kemp-  oftheEarth. 
fer  reckons  above  50  in  the  compafs  of  60  miles;  tho’,  Acta  Erud. 
as  to  this,  others  fuppofe  that  the  daily  evaporation  may  1  ^p^yfico- 
fuffice  to  keep  the  level.  .  .  §  Theol. 

The  differ*,  it  arguments  concerning  this  fubjed  Difc.iL  c.s. 
may  be  feen  olleded  and  amplified  in  Cockburn's 
Inquiry  into  t.  e  Truth  and  Certainty  of  the  Mo- 
faic  Deluge ,  p.  27  T,  See.  After  all,  however,  this 
amazing  theory  of  a  central  abyfs  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  demonfirated  :  it  will  perhaps  in  feveral  refpeds 
appear  inconfiHent  with  found  philofophy,  as  well  as 
repugnant  to  the  phenomena  of  nature.  In  particular, 

.if  we  believe  anyr  thing  like  eledive  attraction  to  have 
prevailed  in  the  formation  of  the  earth,  we  muH  believe 
that  the  reparation  of  the  chaos  proceeded  from  the, 
union  of  fimilar  particles.  It  is  certain  that  refi  is  fa¬ 
vourable  to  fuch  operations  of  nature.  As,  therefore, 
the  central  paits  of  the  earth  were  more  immediately 
quiefeent  than  thofe  remote  from  the  centre,  it  feems  ab- 
furd  to  fuppofe  that  the  heavier  and  denfer  bodies  gave 
place  to  the  more  light  and  fluid;  that  the  central  part 
Humid  con  fill  of  water  only,  and  the  more  fuperficial 
part  of  a  cruft  or  fhell.  Vid.  JVhitekurjVs  Inquiry  in¬ 
to  the  original  Formation  of  the  Strata ,  &c.  Sec  De¬ 
luge. 

Abyss  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  hell;  in  which  fenfe 
the  word  is  fynonymous  with  what  is  otherwife  called 
Barathrum ,  Ft  ebus  Tartarus ;  in  the  Englifii  Bible, 
the  bet l on: If  pit .  The  unclean  fpirits  expelled  by 
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Chriil,  begged,  ne  mperaret  ut  in  abyjfum  ircrst ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  vulgate;  u:  xpvo-cov,  according  to  the  Greek. 
Luke  viii.  31.  Rev.  ix.  1. 

Abyss  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  antiquity,  to  de¬ 
note  the  temple  of  Proferpinc.  It  was  thus  called  on 
account  of  the  immenfe  fund  of  gold  and  riches  depo- 
lited  there  ;  fome  fay,  hid  under  ground. 

Abyss  is  alio  ufed  in  heraldry  to  denote  the  centre 
of  an  efctitclieon.  In  which  fenfe,  a  thing  is  faid  to 
be  bore  in  abyfs,  en  abyfme ,  when  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  fhield,  clear  from  any  other  bearing  :  He  bear? 
azure,  a  flower-de-lis,  in  abyfs. 

ABYSSINIA,  by  fome  called  Higher  Ethiopia ,  and 
by  the  Arabians  Al  Hahaflo,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
*by  Nubia;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Arabic Gulph  or  Red  Sea, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Adel ;  on  the  foutli,  by  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Ajan,  Alabo,  and  Gingiro  ;  and.  on  the  weft, 
by  the  kingdom  of  Goram,  and  part  of  Gingiro  ;  and 
is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  provinces.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Nile,  which  has  its  fource  in  this 
country  ;  and  the  molt  confiderable  lake,  that  of  Dam- 
bca,  which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Nile,  is  about  700 
miles  in  length,  and  90  in  breadth.  The  air  is  pretty 
temperate  in  the  mountains,  and  therefore  their  towns 
and  llrong  holds  are  generally  placed  on  them  ;  but  in 
the  valleys  it  is  hot  and  foflbcating.  The  foil  and  face 
of  the  country  is  various.  In  fome  places  there  are 
nothing  but  rocks  and  profound  caverns  :  in  others, 
efpecially  where  there  are  rivers,  the  land  h  exceedingly 
fruitful ;  and  the  banks  of  thefe  ftreams  are  bordered 
with  flowers  of  various  kinds,  many  of  which  are  un¬ 
known  in  Europe.  The  torrents  in  the  rainy  feafon 
wafh  a  great  deal  of  gold  from  the  mountains.  This 
feafon  begins  in  May,  when  the  fun  is  vertical,  or  di¬ 
rectly  over  their  heads,  and  ends  in  September.  —  The 
country  produces  a  great  variety  of  animals,  both  tame 
and  wild,  fuch  as  lions,  tigers,  rhinocerofes,  leopards, 
elephants,  monkeys,  flags,  deer;  horfes,  camels,  dro¬ 
medaries,  goats,  cows,  fheep  ;  likewife  oflriches,  with 
a  vaft  variety  of  other  birds.  In  the  rivers  are  croco¬ 
diles  and  the  hippopotamus.  Travellers  mention  alfo  a 
peculiar  kind  of  bees,  fmall,  black,  and  without  a  fling, 
which  hive  in  the  earth,  and  make  honey  and  wax  that 
are  extremely  white.  The  country  is  greatly  infefled 
with  locufls,  which  devour  every  thing  that  is  green 
wherever  they  come. 

The  inhabitants  are  Moors,  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Cliri- 
ftians.  The  lafl  was  the  reigning  and  eflablifhed  reli¬ 
gion  when  Father  Lobo  viflted  this  country  in  1624. 
This  diverfity  of  people  and  religion  is  the  reafon  that 
the  kingdom,  in  different  parts,  is  under  different  forms 
of  government,  and  that  their  laws  and  cuftoms  are  ex¬ 
tremely  various.  Some  of  the  people  neither  fow  their 
lands  nor  improve  them;  but  live  on  milk  and  flefh,  and 
encamp  like  the  Arabs,  without  any  fettled  habita¬ 
tion.  In  fome  places  they  pra&ife  no  rites  of  worfhip, 
though  they  believe  that  there  dwells  in  the  regions  a- 
bove  a  Being  who  governs  the  world:  This  deity  they 
call  G11L  In  thofe  parts  where  Chriflianity  is  profeffed,  it 
is  fo  corrupted  with  fuperflitious  errors,  and  fo  mingled 
with  ceremonies  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  that  little 
befide  the  name  of  Chriflianity  is  to  be  found  among 
them.  (See  the  next  article.) — They  have  two  har- 
vefls  in  the  year;  one  in  winter,  which  begins  in  May, 
and  lafls,  with  great  rigour,  through  the  months  of 
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July,  Auguft,  and  September;  and  the  other  in  fpring.  Ahyfli 
Every  man  (who  has  a  thoufand  cows  faves  once  a-year 
a  day’s  milk,  and  makes  a  bath  for  his  friends;  fo  that 
to  give  an  idea  of  a  man’s  wealth,  their  common  ex- 
preffion  is,  he  bathes  fo  ?nany  times  a-year .  Their  males 
marry  about  ten  years  old,  and  their  females  younger. 

Their  marriage  tie  is  fo  loofe,  that  they  part  whenever 
they  find  that  they  cannot  live  agreeably  together. 

Befides  the  large  towns,  there  are  a  great  number 
of  villages,  which  in  fome  places  are  fo  thick  fown, 
that  they  look  like  one  continued  town:  the  lioufes  are 
very  mean,  being  but  one  flory  high,  and  built  of 
ft  raw,  earth,  and  lime.  In  mofl  of  the  towns  the 
houfes  are  feparated  by  hedges,  which  are  always 
green,  and  mixed  with  flowers  and  fruit-trees  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  diftancc  from  each  other,  which  affords  an  agree¬ 
able  profpedt. — The  government  is  monarchical.  The 
fovereign  has  the  title  of  Negus,  and  is  an  abfolute 
prince.  When  he  is  in  camp,  the  tents  are  fo  regularly 
difpofed  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  city ;  and  there 
is.  a  captain  over  every  divifion,  to  prevent  diiorders, 
and  to  execute  juflice. 

The  Abyflines  in  general  are  of  an  olive  complexion, 
tall,  graceful,  and  well  featured.  Thofe  who  are  nei¬ 
ther  mechanics  nor  tradefmen  (which  few  of  them  are), 
nor  tillers  of  the  ground,  are  enured  to  bear  arms,  which 
are  a  head-piece,  a  buckler,  a  coat  of  mail,  bows  and 
arrows,  darts,  pikes  capped  with  iron  at  both  ends,  a 
fling,  and  a  fword  :  they  have  very  few  fire-arms,  and 
thofe  were  introduced  by  the  Portuguefe.  The  habit 
of  perfons  of  quality  is  a  fine  filken  veil,  or  fine  cotton, 
with  a  kind  of  fcarf.  The  citizens  have  the  fame  ha¬ 
bit,  only  coarfer.  The  common  people  have  nothing 
bnt  a  pair  of  cotton  drawers,  and  a  fcarf  which  covers 
the  refl  of  their  body.  The  women  are  of  a  healthy 
conflitution,  a&ive,  and  moderately  handfome,  having 
neither  flat  nofes  nor  thick  lips  like  the  negroes ;  and 
nature  is  fo  friendly,  that  they  Hand  in  little  need  of 
midwives,  which  is  indeed  the  cafe  of  mofl  countries  in 
the  torrid  zone.  They  appear  in  public  as  in  Europe, 
without  being  forbid  the  converiation  of  the  men  as 
among  the  Mahometans.  Princeffes  of  the  royal  blood 
are  not  permitted  to  marry  foreigners  :  and  when  they 
take  the  air,  they  go  in  great  flate,  with  400  or  500 
women  attendants.  Their  language  is  the  Ethiopic, 
which  bears  a  great  affinity  with  the  Arabic ;  but  par¬ 
ticular  provinces  have  a  different  dialed!:. 

Manufactures  are  almofl  wholly  wanting  in  this  coun¬ 
try;  and  the  few  trades  which  they  have  amongfl  them 
are  always  conveyed  from  the  father  to  the  children. 
Theyfeem  indeed  by  their  churches,  and  other  ruinated 
places,  to  have  had  a  knowledge  of  architedlure.  But 
the  workmen  were  fent  for  from  other  countries,  and 
were  forced  to  do  all  themfelves;  fo  that  when  thefe  fa¬ 
brics  were  reared,  efpecially  the  imperial  palace  built 
by  Peter  Pais,  a  Portuguefe  architect,  the  people  flock¬ 
ed  from  all  parts  of  Ethiopia  to  view  it,  and  admired 
it  as  a  new  wonder  of  the  world. — Gold,  fllver,  copper, 
and  iron,  are  the  principal  ores  with  wffiich  their  mines 
abound  in  this  extenfive  part  of  Africa:  but  not  above 
one  third  part  is -made  ufe  of  by  way  of  merchandize, 
or  converted  into  money  ;  of  which  they  have  little  or 
no  ufe  in  Abyffinia.  They  cut  their  gold  indeed  into 
fmall  pieces  for  the  pay  of  their  troops,  and  for  expen- 
ces  of  the  court,  which  is  but  a  modem  cuftom  among 

them ; 
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»  ,  ,  .  ,  11  the  end  of  the  1 7th  een-  on  account  of  their  good  fervices  and  integrity,  not 

Sl2£Sii  in  his  treafury  in  ingots,  with  in-  only  often  give  them  their  liberty,  but  liberally  reward 
tut),  ^  '  o  r  •  ,  _ _ _  „fo,l  onvtKino-  them. 
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tent  to  be  never  carried  out,  or  never  ufed  in  any  thing 
but  veffeis  and  trinkets  for  the  fervice  of  the  palace. 

In  the  lieu  of  fmall  money,  they  make  ufe  of  rock  ialt 
as  white  as  fnow  and  as  hard  as  done.  This  is  taken 
out  of  the  mountain  of  Lafta,  and  put  into  the  king  s 
warehoules  ;  where  it  is  reduced  into  tablets  of  a  foot 
long,  and  three  inches  broad,  ten  of  which  are  worth 
about  a  French  crown.  When  they  are  circulated  in 
trade,  they  are  reduced  into  (till  fmaller  pieces,  as  oc- 
calion  requires.  This  fait  is  alfo  applied  to  the  fame 
purpofe  as  common  fea-falt.  With  this  mineral  lalt 
thev  purchafe  pepper,  fpices,  and  filk  ftuffs,  which  are 
brought  to  them  by  the  Indians,  in  their  ports  in  the 
Red  Sea.  Cardamums,  ginger,  aloes,  myrrh,  caliia, 
civet,  ebony-wood,  ivory,  wax,  honey,  cotton,  and  i* 
nens  of  various  forts  and  colours,  are  merchandifes 
which  may  be  had  from  Abyffinia  ;  to  which  may  be 
added  fugar,  hemp,  flax,  and  excellent  wines,  if  thefe 
people  had  the  art  of  preparing  them.  It  is  affirmed 
there  are  in  this  country  the  lined  emeralds  that  are 
any  where  to  be  found  ;  and,  though  they  are  found 
but  in  one  place,  they  are  there  in  great  quantities,  and 
fonie  fo  large  and  fo  perfe<ft  as  to  be  of  almoft  inefti- 
mable  value.  Their  greateft  part  of  the  merchan¬ 
difes  above  mentioned,  are  more  for  foreign  than,  in¬ 
land  trade.  The  domeftic  commerce  coniifts  chiefly 
in  fait,  honey,  buck  wheat,  grey  peafe,  citrons,  oran¬ 
ges,  lemons,  and  other  provisions,  with  fruits  and  her¬ 
bage  lieceffary  for  the  fupport  of  life.  Thofe  places 
that  the  Abyffinian  merchants  frequent  the  molt,  who 
dare  venture  to  carry  their  commodities  by  fea  tliem- 
felves,  are  Arabia  Felix,  and  the  Indies,  particu¬ 
larly  Goa,  Cambaye,  Bengal,  and  Sumatra.  .  With 
regard  to  tlieir  pojts  on  the  Red  Sea,  to  which  fo¬ 
reign  merchants  commonly  refuit,  the  molt  conlider- 
able  are  thofe  of  Mette,  Azum,  Zajalla,  Maga,  Dazo, 
Patea,  and  Brava.  The  trade  of  the  Abyifmiaiis  by 
land  is  inconfiderable.  There  are,  however,  bands  of 
them  who  arrive  yearly  at  Egypt,  particularly  at  Cairo, 
laden  with  gold  duft,  which  they  bring  to  barter  for 
the  merchandifes  of  that  country,  or  of  Europe,  for 
which  they  have  occafion.  Thefe  cafilas  or  caravans, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  thus  to  call  a  body  of  40  or  50 
poor  wretches  who  unite  together  for  their  mutual  af- 
fiftance  in  tlieir  journey,  are  commonly  three  or  four 
months  in  their  route,  traverfing  forefts  and  moun¬ 
tains  aim  oft  impafiible,  in  order  to  exchange  their  gold 
for  neceftaries  for  their  families,  and  return  immediately 
-with  the  greateft  part  cf  the  merchandife  on  their  backs. 
Frequently  the  Jews  or  Egyptians  give  them  large 
credit;  which  may  feem  furprifing,  as  they  are  beyond 
recourfc  if  they  Pnouldfail  of  payment.  But  experience 
has  fhown,  that  they  have  never  abufed  the  confidence 
repofed  in  them;  and  even  in  the  event  of  death,  their 
fellow-travellers  take  care  of  the  effe&s  of  the  deceafed 
for  the  benefit  of  their  families,  but  in  the  firft  place 
for  the  difeharge  of  thofe  debts  contra&ed  at  Cairo. — 
It  remains  only  to  be  obferved,  that  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  branches  of  trade  of  the  Abyfiines  is  that  of  flaves; 
who  are  greatly  efteemed  in  the  Indie3  and  Arabia  for 
the  beft,  and  moft  faithful,  of  all  that  the  other  king- 
•doms  of  Africa  furnifh.  The  Indian  and  Arabian  mer¬ 
chants  frequently  fubftitute  them  as  their  faftors;  and, 
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them. 

Into  this  part  of  the  globe  the  admiffion  of  travel¬ 
lers  has  been  fuppofed  extremely  difficult,  and  their  re¬ 
turn  from  thence  almoft  impradlicable.  A  Scotch 
gentleman,  however,  of  family  and  fortune,  James 
Bruce,  Efq;  of  Kinnaird,  is  known  not  only.  to.  have 
entered  that  country,  but  to  have  vefided  in.  it  fe- 
veral  years,  and  returned  fafe  home,  bringing  with  him 
many  great  curiofities.  Soon  after  his  return,  the.  fol¬ 
lowing  notice  was  given  by  the  Count  de  Buffon  in  ail 
advertifement  prefixed  to  the  3d  volume  of  his  Hiftory 
of  Birds  :  “  A  new  aid  which  I  have  received,  and 

which  I  am  anxious  to  announce  to  the  public,  is  the 
free  and  generous  communication  which  I  had  of  the 
drawings  and  obfervations  of  James  Bruce,  Efq;  of 
Kinnaird,  who  returning  from  Numidia,  and  the  inte¬ 
rior  parts  of  Abyffinia,  ftopt  in  my  houfe  for  feve.ral 
days,  and  made  me  a  partaker  of  the  knowledge  which 
he  had  acquired  in  a  tour  no  lefs  fatiguing  than  ha¬ 
zardous.  It  filled  me  with  the  utmoft  aftonifhment  to 
view  the  numerous  drawings  which  he  had  made  and 
coloured  himfelf.  He  poffeffes  the  moft  perfed  repre¬ 
sentations  and  defcriptions  of  the  birds,  ti flies,  plants, 
edifices,  monuments,  drefs,  arms,  &c.  of  different  na¬ 
tions,  all  of  them  objeds  worthy  of  knowledge.  No¬ 
thing  has  efcaped  his  curiofity,  and  his  talents  have 
been  proportioned  to  it.  The  Englifh  government 
will  without  doubt  take  proper  meafures  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  work.  That  refpedable  nation,  which 
has  given  a  lead  to  all  others  in  difeoveries  of  every 
kind,  will  not  fail  to  add  to  its  glory,  by  fpeedily  com¬ 
municating  to  the  world  at  large,  thofe  of  this  excel¬ 
lent  traveller,  who,  not  contented  with  accurate  de- 
feription  of  nature,  has.  made  many  important,  obfer¬ 
vations  on  the  culture  of  different  kinds  of  grains;  on 
the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  on  the  courfe  of  the 
Nile,  from  its  month  to  its  fource,  which  he  has  been 
the  firft  to  difeover;  and  on  different  particulars  which 
may  be  of  the  liigheft  utility  to  commerce  and  agri¬ 
culture  :  thofe  great  arts  which  are  but  little  known 
and  ill  cultivated  ;  though  on  thefe  alone  the  fuperio- 
rity  of  one  nation  over  another  depends,  and  for  ever 
will  depend.” 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  after  fo  long  an  in¬ 
terval  this  gentleman’s  difeoveries  have  not  yet  made 
tlieir  appearance.  The  delay  has  given  rife  to  various 
fpeculations.  Doubts  have  even  been  entertained  con¬ 
cerning  the  credibility  of  the  reports  that  have  tranf- 
pired  or  been  gathered  from  his  converfation.  His 
honour  and  abilities,  however,  are  too  extenfively  known 
to  be  affedled  by  fuch  injurious  inlinuations.  That  he 
hath  great  talents  for  the  information  of  his  readers, 
appears  by  his  differtation  on  the  Theban  harp*,  which  *  Seethe 
l)r  Burney  hath  inferted  in  the  firft  volume  of  liis  article  . 
Iiiftory  of  Mulic,  and  in  which  are  alfo  mentioned 
feverai  of  the  Abyffirtian  inftruments.  Mr  Bruce,  ^nary." 
moreover,  is  faid  to  have  a  great  facility  in  learning 
languages,  and  talents  for  drawing ;  nor  perhaps  was 
any  other  traveller  furnithed  with  fo  large  and  fcientific 
an  apparatus  of  inftruments.  Add  to  all  this,  that  he 
is  pofTeffed  of  a  fpirit  and  enterprife  not  eafily  to  be 
equalled.  The  fpeedy  produ&ion,  therefore,  of  fo  in- 
terefting  an  account  as  he  is  capable  of  giving,  of  this 
E  almoft 
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Abyfiinia.  almoft  unfrequented  part  of  Africa,  cannot  but  dill  be 
u— -v~J  earneftly  wifhed  for.  Jn  the  mean  time,  the  following 
authentic  anecdotes  will  not,  it  is  prefumed,  be  unac¬ 
ceptable,  nor  appear  foreign  to  the  prefent  article. 

Mr  Bruce  was  appointed  conful  to  Algiers,  where 
he  continued  till  1765.  In  June  1764,  he  requeued 
leave  of  ab fence  from  the  fecretary  of  date  for  the 
fouthern  department,  in  order  to  make  fonie  drawings 
of  antiquities  near  Tunis. 

In  Mr  Bruce’s  lad  letter  from  Algiers  to  the  fame 
fecretary  (dated  December  29  1764),  he  alludes  to 

another  leave  of  abfcpce,  which  lie  had  likewife  re- 
queded,  that  he  miglit  vifit  parts  of  the  African  con¬ 
tinent.  He  explains  liirnfelf  no  further  in  this  letter  ; 
but  it  is  believed  that  he  proceeded  confiderably  to  the 
fouthward  of  Algiers,  and  made  thole  very  capital 
drawings  of  remains  of  Roman  architecture  which 
many  have  feen  fince  his  return  to  Britain.  Before 
he  fet  out  for  Algiers,  he  informed  fome  of  his  friends, 
that  the  making  fueh  excurfions  for  tliefe  intereiling 
purpofes  was  his  principal  inducement  for  accepting 
the  confulfhip. 

How  long  lie  continued  in  Africa,  the  prefent  writer 
lias  not  had  the  opportunity  of  procuring  information  ; 
but  having  intentions  afterwards  of  viiiting  Palmyra, 
he  was  fhipwrecked  on  the  coad  of  T  unis,  and  plun¬ 
dered  of  every  thing  by  the  barbarous  inhabitants. 

The  mod  didrelTing  part  of  the  lofs  was  probably 
that  of  his  indrumenrs,  fo  necefTary  to  a  fcientilic  tra¬ 
veller  ;  and  though  he  afterwards  procured  fome  of 
thefe,  yet  others  (particularly  a  quadrant)  could  not 
be  recovered.  Mr  Bruce,  however,  determining  to 
repair  this  lofs  as  foon  as  pofiible  from  France,  fo  much 
nearer  to  him  than  England,  was  fo  fortunate  as  to 
be  provided  with  a  time- piece  and  quadrant  from  that 
quarter.  Upon  this  occasion  Louis  XV.  prefented  him 
with  an  iron  quadrant  of  four  feet  radius,  as  he  had 
probably  reprefen  ted  to  the  academy  of  fciences  his 
want  of  fuch  an  indrument  whilft  he  fhould  be  in 
Abyfiinia  :  Mr  Bruce  brought  back  with  him  to  Eng¬ 
land  this  cumbrous  fellow-traveller,  and,  having  put 
upon  it  an  infeription  to  the  following  purport,  is  laid 
to  have  prefented  it  to  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow  : 
“  With  this  indrument,  given  by  the  king  of  France, 
Eouis  XV.  Mr  Bruce  [proceeded  to  the  fources  of  the 
Nile,  it  being  carried  on  foot,  upon  mens  (boulders, 
over  the  mountains  of  Abyfiinia.”  T-  his  information 
was  received  from  that  eminent  maker  of  indruments 
Mr  Nairne. 

Where  and  when  Mr  Bruce  received  the  French 
indruments  is  not  known  ;  but  as  he  was  flill  bent  on 
viiiting  Abyfiinia,  he  gave  a  commiilion  to  Mr  W. 
RufFel,  F.  R.  S.  for  a  reflecting  tclefcope,  made  by 
Bird  or  Short ;  a  watch  with  a  hand  to  point  feconds; 
and  the  newed  and  mod  complete  Englilh  adronomical 
tables :  all  of  which  were  to  be  fent  to  Mr  Fremaux, 
and  forwarded  to  him  at  Alexandria  before  Auguft. 
On  the  29th  of  March  17 68,  Mr  Bruce  was  at  Sidon 
on  the  coad  of  Syria,  and  wrote  to  Mr  Rufl'el  from 
thence  for  the  following  additional  indruments,  viz.  a 
twelve-feet  reflecting  telefcope,  to  be  divided  into  pieces 
of  three  feet,  and  joined  with  ferews;  two  thermome 
ters,  and  two  portable  barometers.  Mr  Bruce  more¬ 
over  informed  Mr  Ruffel,  that  he  was  going  into  a 


country  (viz.  Abyffinta)  from  which  few  travellers  had  AbyiTmij, 
returned;  and  wilhed  Mr  RufTel,  or  his  philofophical 
friends,  would  fend  him  their  defiderata,  as  he  was  en¬ 
tirely  at  their  fervice.  Mr  Bruce  added,  that  if  he 
could  not  obtain  admifiion  into  Abyfiinia,  he  dill  would 
do  his  bell  in  the  caufe  of  fcience  on  the  eadern  coad 
of  the  Red  fea. 

As  Mr  Bruce  had  directed  the  indruments  to  be 
ready  for  him  at  Alexandria  by  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gud  1768,  it  is  probable  that  he  reached  Cairo  about 
that  time  ;  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Abyfiinia, 
by  way  of  Jedda,  Mazava,  and  Arquiio. 

it  is  fuppofed  that  Mr  Bruce  did  not  continue  long 
at  jedda,  as  he  is  faid  to  have  explored  the  coad  on 
the  ead  fide  as  low  as  Mocha,  during  which  drawings 
were  taken  of  many  curious  fifii  in  the  Red  Sea.  Mr 
Bruce  mud  alfo  have  entered  Abyfiinia.  either  at  the 
latter  end  of  1768,  or  the  very  beginning  of  176 9, 
as  he  made  an  obfei  vation  in  that  part  of  Africa  on 
the  15th  of  January  of  that  year. 

In  this  perilous  enterprife  he  was  accompanied  by  a 
Greek  fervant  (named  Michael),  and  an  Italian  painter,, 
who  probably  afiided  in  the  numerous  articles  which 
might  defer ve  reprefentation,  and  who  died  of  a  flux, 
before  Mr  Bruce’s  return  to  Cairo  in  1773.  Mr  Bruce 
mull  at  times  alfo  have  been  afiided  by  many  others, 
as  his  indruments,  apparatus  for  drawings,  and  other 
neeefiaries,  from  their  weight  and  bulk  could  not  be 
taffy  tranfported  from  place  to  place,  and  perhaps  re¬ 
quired  beads  of  burden.  To  thefe  likewife  inud  be 
added  feveral  medicines,  which  enabled  him  to  perform 
cures  on  the  inhabitants,  and  probably  occafioned  the 
good  reception  he  afterwards  met  with. 

Such  other  particulars  as  happened  to  Mr  Bruce* 
during  his  long  refidence  in  this  unfrequented  country, 
mud  be  left  to  his  own  fuperior  narrative ;  and  it  finall 
fuffice,  therefore,  only  to  date,  that  he  made  a  large 
number  of  obfervations  to  fix  the  lituations  of  places, 
out  of  which  3 1  have  been  examined  and  computed 
by  the  adronomer  royal.  The  fil'd  of  thefe  oblerva- 
tions  was  made  on  the  10th  of  January  1769,  and  the 
lad  on  the  5th  of  OClober  1772,  from  30  to  38  de¬ 
grees  of  ead  longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  from 
12  to  28  degrees  of  north  latitude.  It  need  fcarcely 
be  faid,  therefore,  that  thefe  obfervations  which  in¬ 
clude  fo  large  an  extent  of  almod  unknown  country, 
mud  prove  a  mod  valuable  addition  to  geography;  and 
the  more  fo,  becaufe  the  Fortuguefe,*  who  fird  vifited 
Abyfiinia,  give  neither  longitude  nor  latitude  of  any 
place  in  that  empire  ;  and  Poncet  only  two  latitudes, 
viz.  thofe  of  tiennar  and  Giefum 

As  Mr  Bruce  made  th£  lad  of  his  obfervations  on 
the  5th  of  OCtober  1772,  it  is  probable  that  he  might 
then  be  on  his  return  to  Cairo,  through  Nubia  and 
Upper  Egypt,  where  he  arrived  on  the  15th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  1773,  after  an  abfence  of  more  than  four  years; 
bringing  back  with  him  his  Greek  fervant  named 
Michael. 

Mr  Bruce  continued  at  Cairo  four  months,  during 
which  time  he  had  daily  intercourfe  with  Mr  Antes  ; 
the  fubllance  of  a  letter  from  whom  will  contain  the 
principal  confutation  of  Baron  Tott,  and  others,  who 
have  been  incredulous  with  regard  to  Mr  Bruce’s  ex¬ 
pected  narrative. 

Mr 
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Mr  Antes  was  born  of  German  parents,  who  were 
do  He  (Fed  of  lands  in  the  back  fettlements  of  Penfyl  vania ; 
and  having  ihowed  early  abilities  as  a  mechanic,  re¬ 
moved  to  Europe,  where  he  dihingmlhed  himfelf  in  the 
art  of  watch-making,  which  he  learned  without  ap¬ 
prenticed^.  Being  a  member  of  the  church  known  by 
the  name  of  Umtas  Fratrum,  and  commonly  called 
Moravian,  he  wilhed  to  be  employed  in  then*  millions, 
and  more  efpedally  that  of  the  fame  perfualion  eita- 
blifhed  at  Cairo,  who  always  have  defired  to  procure 
opportunities  of  inftru&ing  the  Abyffimans. 

Mr  Bruce  had  left  Cairo  fifteen  months  before  Mr 
Antes  came  there  ;  and  the  intercom*,  therefore,  be¬ 
tween  them  firft  took  place  on  Mr  Bruce’s  return  in 

17 Having  given  this  account  of  Mr  Bruce  and  Mr 
Antes’s  being  firft  known  to  each  other,  we  fhall  ftate 
the  fubftance  of  fome  information  received  from  the 
latter,  who  is  now  eftablifhed  at  Fulneck  near  Leeds, 
after  having  redded  ej*vtn  years  at  Cairo. 

<<  That  Mr  Bruce  left  Cairo  in  1768,  and  proceeded 
thence  by  way  of  Jedda,  Mazava,  and  Arquito,  into 

Abyffinia.  _  ,  ,  , 

«  That  in  1771,  a  Greek  came  from  Gondar  (the 
capital)  in  Abyffinia,  who  had  a  draught  from  Mr 
Bruce  on  a  French  merchant  at  Cairo  (named  Roje) 
for  fome  hundreds  of  German  crowns,  which  were  paid 
immediately.  This  draught  was  accompanied  by  a 
letter  from  Mr  Bruce,  and  was  the  firft  time  that  he 
bad  been  heard  of  at  Cairo  fince  his  departure  in  1  768. 

<<  That  after  Mr  Bruce’s  return  to  Cairo  in  1 7 7 3 > 
Mr  Antes  faw  a  young  Armenian  and  his  father  (who 
came  likewife  from  Gondar)  at  Mr  Pirn’s,  an  Italian 
merchant  of  Cairo,  where  they  and  Mr  Bruce  con¬ 
vened  in  the  Abyffinian  language,  and  feemed  glad  to 

meet  him  again.  _  . 

a  That  Mr  Bruce  returned  to  Cairo  from  Abyninia 
by  way  of  Nubia  and  Upper  Egypt  ;  which  can  be 
fully, attefted  by  the  Francifcan  friars  who  are  eftab- 
liftted  at  Ifne  near  Afyuwan,  which  latter  is  the  high- 
eft  town  of  Upper  Egypt.  # 

“  That  during  Mr  Bruce’s  flay  at  Cairo,  which  was 
not  lefs  than  four  months,  no  day  paffed  without  their 
feeing  each  other  ;  which  gave  Mr  Antes  frequent  op¬ 
portunities  of  inquiring  with  regard  to  Abyffinia,  con¬ 
cerning  which  he  was  particularly  interefted  from  a 
reafon  before  ftated. 

“  That  Mr  Antes  likewife  frequently  converfed  with 
Michael,  Mr  Bruce’s  Greek  fervant  ;  who  is  ftated  to 


haveby  no  means  had  a  lively  imagination,  and  who 
always  agreed  with  the  circumftances  mentioned  by  hib 
mailer,  and  more  particularly  in  relation  to  their  having 
vifited  the  fources  of  the  Nile  ;  which  the  Baron  lott 
doubts  of,  from  having  had  a  converfation  with  this 

fame  Greek  fervant.  .  f 

Mr  Antes  adds,  4  4  That  Baron  Tott  ft  aid  but  a  few 
days  at  Cairo  ;  and,  from  his  fhort  refidence  m  that 
country,  hath  given  feveral  erroneous  accounts  relative 
to  Egypt.  Mr  Antes,  on  the  other  hand,  had  almolt 
daily  converfations  with  Michael  for  feveral  jears,  and 
often  in  relation  to  the  fources  of  the  Nile. 

Lailly,  “  That  after  Mr  Bruce  left  Cairo,  Mr  Antes 
had  converfed  with  others  who  had  known  Mr  Bruce 
in  Abyffinia,  and  tli^t  he  was  there  called  Maatitn  Ja- 

kube ,  or  Mr  James.”  . 

After  this  ftate  of  fa&s,  it  is  conceived  that  no  one 
can  entertain  a  reafonable  doubt  with  regard  to  Mr 
Bruce’s  not  onlyr  having  vifited,  but  refided  long  in 
Abyffinia;  though  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Jefuits  ex- 
prelfed  the  fame  doubts  in  relation  to  Poncet,  who  had 
continued  there  nearly  as  long  as  Mr  Bruce,  Poncet 
happened  to  be  a  layman  ;  and  the  Jefuits,  perhaps, 
would  not  approve  of  any  narrative  that  did  not  come 
from  father  Benevent,  who  accompanied  Poncet  to 
Abyffinia,  but  unfortunately  died  there  (a).. 

Driven,  however,  from  this  hold,  the  objectors  will 
poffibly  retain  their  incredulity  as  to  many  particulars 
to  be  related. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is,  the  having  vifited  the  fources 
of  the  Nile  ;  “  which,  from  claffical  education,  we  can¬ 
not  eafily  believe,  as  they  were  unknown  to  the  an¬ 
cients,  though  they  had  fo  great  curiofity  with  regard 
to  this  difcovery.” 

Many  things,  however,  have  been  accomplifhed  by 
travellers  in  modern  times,  which  the  ancients  ne¬ 
ver  could  atcliieve,  and  which  may  be  attributed  to 
their  want  of  enterprile  (as  travellers  at  leaft),  of  lan¬ 
guages,  and  laftly  the  not  being  able  to  procure  cre¬ 
dit  when  in  a  diftant  country.  Mr  Bruce  could  not 
have  continued  fo  long  as  he  did  in  Abyffinia,  unlefs  he 
had  drawn  from  Gondar  upon  a  merchant  eftablifhed 

at  Cairo.  . 

The  difficulty,  however,  with  regard  to  reaching 
the  fources  of  the  Nile,  arifes  principally  from  the  un¬ 
civilized  ftate  of  Abyffinia,  unlefs  the  traveller  hath  a 
proper  introdu&ion  (b).  When  once  this  is  procured, 
all  difficulties  feem  to  ceafe,  as  we  find  by  Lobo's  (c ) 
account  of  this  fame  difcovery,  and  likewife  by  Ton- 
E  2  cet’s 


(a)  It  muft  be  admitted,  however,  that  we  owe  to  the  zeal  of  the  Jefuits  the  beft  accounts  we  have  both  of 
China  and  Paraguay.  Few  laymen  have  been  actuated  fo  ftrongly  for  the  promotion  of  geography  and  fcien  e 
as  Mr  Bruce  ;  and  we  mull  therefore  (upon  the  order  of  Jefuits  being  aholifhed)  look  up  clnefly  to  k  ini  - 
aries  from  the  church  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  who,  though  differing  fo  totally  in  other  refpeas,  feern  to  ha 
an  equal  ardour  with  the  Jefuits  for  inftrnaing  the  inhabitants  of  countries  unfrequented  by  Luropeans  buch 
millions  are  already  eflabliilied  in  Weft  Greenland,  the  coaft  of  Labrador  N.  Lat.  56.  the  back  fettlements  of 
Carolina  and  Penfylvania,  in  India,  Bengal,  and  the  Nicobar  iilands  Thefe  eftablifhed  on  the  coaft  of  Labu- 
dor  fend  over  yearly  meteorological  journals,  which  are  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society .  As  for  the  d  p 

between  Poncet  and  Maillet  the  French  conful  at  Cairo,  fee  Mod.  Umv.  Hill.  vol.  6.  ,  f  M 

lb)  The  profeffing  the  knowledge  of  medicine  was  Poncet’s  introduftion,  and  feems  to  have  been  that  of  Mr 
Bruce.  Even  in  our  own  civilized  country,  how  are  quacks  and  mountebanks  reforted  o  ?  And  what  an  im- 
preflion  muft  Mr  Bruce,  with  his  magnificent  and  fcientific  apparatus,  have  made  upon  the  inhabitants  of  fuch 

3  L.ther  TeUes’s  compilation.  See  alfo  Ludolf,  who  deferibes  the  fources  from  Gregory,  who  was  a 

native  of  Abyffinia.  Father  Payz  was  the  firft  who  vifited  them,  A.  D.  1 622.  His  account  of  this  is  .aid  o  ^ 


to 
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AV>\’flinia.  ect’s  narrative,  who  was  prevented  by  illncfs  from  vi- 
filing  the  very  Tpot,  but  hath  given  an  ample  relation 
from  an  Abyffinian  who  had  often  been  there.  Pon- 
cet,  moreover,  had  obtained  leave  from  the  emperor  to 
make  this  journey,  which  he  Hates  as  not  being  a  di- 
ilant  one,  and  that  the  emperor  hath  a  palace  near  the 
very  fources. 

If  it  be  doubted  whether  Mr  Bruce  hath  vifited  every 
fource  of  the  Nile,  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  perhaps  no 
Englifhman  hath  taken  this  trouble  with  regard  to  the 
fources  of  the  Thames,  which,  like  moil  other  great 
rivers,  is  probably  derived  from  many  fprings  and  rills 
in  different  dire&ions. 

The  other  objection  which  we  have  often  heard,  is, 

**  That  Mr  Bruce  hath  mentioned  in  conversation, 
that  the  Abyflinians  cut  a  (lice  from  the  living  ox, 
eftceming  it  one  of  their  greatcfl  delicacies/ ’ 

This  fort  of  dainty,  indeed,  is  not  fo  confidered  in 
other  parts  of  the  globe  ;  but  every  nation  almoft  hath 
its  peculiarities  in  the  choice  of  their  food.  Do  not 
we  eat  raw  qyfters  within  a  fecond  of  their  being  Sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  Shell  ?  And  do  not  we  roafl  both  them 
and  lobfters  whilft  alive  ;  the  barbarity  of  which  prac¬ 
tice  feems  to  equal  that  of  the  Abylfinians  ?  Do  not 
cooks  fkiu  eels  whilft  alive  ?  And  do  not  epicures  crimp 
fifh  for  the  gratification  of  their  appetites  ? 

That  the  Abyffmians  eat  beef  in  a  raw  ftate,  is  a- 
greed  both  by  Lobo  and  Poncet ;  and  the  former  fays, 
reeking  from  the  beaft.  Mr  Antes,  moreover,  was 
told  by  a  Francifca'n  monk,  who  went  with  the  cara¬ 
van  from  Abyfiinia  to  Cairo  (d)f  that  he  was  witnefs  to 
an  ox  being  killed,  and  immediately  devoured  by  the 
band  of  travellers. 

One  reafon,  perhaps,  for  this  ufage  may  be,  the 
great  heat  of  the  climate,  which  will  not  permit  meat 
to  be  kept  a  fufffeient  time  to  make  it  tender  (as  with 
ns) ;  and  it  is  generally  allowed,  that  a  fowl,  dreffed 
immediately  after  it  is  killed,  is  in  better  order  for  eat¬ 
ing  than  if  it  is  kept  four  and  tv/enty  hours. 

Is  it  therefore  extraordinary,  that  an  Abyffinian 
epicure  may  really  find  (or  perhaps  fancy)  that  a  piece 
cut  from  the  beaft  whilft  alive,  may  be  more  tender, 
or  have  a  better  relifli,  than  if  it  is  previoufly  killed  by 
the  butcher  ?  To  this  may  be  added,  that  according  to 
the  information  which  has  been  received  on  this  head, 
Mr  Bruce’s  account  of  this  pra&ice  is  much  mifre- 
prefented  by  the  objc&ors,  who  fuppofe  that  the  ox 
lives  a  confiderable  time  after  thefe  pieces  are  cut  from 
it.  When  thefe  dainty  bits,  however,  have  been  fent 
to  the  great  man’s  table  (and  which  are  probably  taken 
from  the  flefhy  parts),  the  beaft  foon  afterwards  expires, 
when  the  firft  artery  is  cut  in  providing  flices  for  the 
numerous  attendants- 

Upon  the  whole,  the  not  giving  credit  to  a  traveller, 
becaufe  he  mentions  an  ufage  which  is  very  different 
from  ours  (and  is  undoubtedly  very  barbarous),  feems 
rather  to  argue  ignorance  than  acutenefs. 

This  brings  to  recollection  the  incredulity  which 
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was  fhown  to  another  diftinguifiied  traveller,  Dr  Shaw;  AMS* 
who  having  mentioned, in  an  Oxford  common  room,  that  A  *p*' 
fomeof  the  Algerines  were  fond  of  lion’sflefh,  never  could 
obtain  any  credit  afterwards  from  his  brother-fellows 
of  the  fame  college,  though  many  of  them  were  learn¬ 
ed  men.  It  is  well  known,  however,  though  Dr  Shavy 
dates  this  fame  circumftance  in  the  publication  of  his 
travels,  that  he  is  cited  with  the  greateft  approbation 
in  almoft  every  part  of  Europe.  Sir  William  Temple 
fomewhere  mentions,  that  a  Dutch  governor  of  Bata¬ 
via,  who  lived  much  with  one  of  the  inoft  confiderable 
inhabitants  of  Java,  could  never  obtain  any  credit  from 
him  after  having  mentioned  that  in  Holland  water 
became  a  folid  body.  The  traveller  who  firft  faw  a 
flying  fifh  probably  told  every  one  of  this  extraordina¬ 
ry  circumftance  as  foon  as  he  fet  his  foot  on  fhore,  and 
was  probably  diferedited  with  regard  to  the  other  par¬ 
ticulars  of  his  voyage. 

The  natural  caufe  and  progrefs  of  the  incredulity 
which  a  traveller  generally  experiences,  feems  to  be  the 
following  :  When  he  returns  from  a  diftant  and  little 
frequented  country,  every  one  is  impatient  to  hear  his 
narrative  ;  from  which,  of  courfe,  he  feleCls  the  more 
ftriking  parts,  and  particularly  the  usages  which  differ 
mofl  from  our  own.  Some  of  the  audience  difbelieving 
what  the  traveller  hath  mentioned,  put  queitions  to 
him  which  fhow  their  diftruft.  The  traveller  by  this 
treatment  becomes  irritated,  and  anfwers  fome  of  them 
peevifhly,  others  ironically,  of  which  the  interrogators 
afterwards  take  advantage  to  his  prejudice.  Nothing 
is  more  irritating  to  an  ingenuous  perion  than  to  find 
his  affertions  arc  difbelieved.  This  is  commonly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  crofs  examinations  of  almoft  every 
witnefs.  To  the  diftreffes  of  the  traveller  on  his  re¬ 
turn,  we  may  add,  the  being  often  teafed  by  very  ig¬ 
norant  queftions. 

ABYSSINIAN,  in  ccclefiaftical  hiftory,  is  ufed 
as  the  name  of  a  feft,  or  herefy,  in  the  Chriftian 
church,  eflablifhed  in  the  empire  of  Abylffnia.  The 
Abyffmians  are  a  branch  of  the  Copts  or  Jacobites; 
with  whom  they  agree  in  admitting  but  one  nature  in 
Jefus  Chrift,  and  rejecting1  the  council  of  Chalcedon  : 
whence  they  are  alfo  called  Eutychians,  and  Hand 
oppofed  to  the  Melchites.  They  arc  only  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  Copts,  and  other  fe<fts  of  Jacobites, 
by  fomc  peculiar  national  ufages. — The  Abyflinian  fe£l 
or  church  is  governed  by  a  bifhop  or  metropolitan 
ftyled  Abuna ,  fent  them  by  the  Coptic  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  refiding  at  Cairo,  who  is  the  only  perfon 
that  ordains  priefts.  The  next  dignity  is  that  of  Ka¬ 
mos,  or  Hegumenas,  who  is  a  kind  of  arch-prelbyter. 

They  have  canons  alfo,  and  monks :  the  former  of 
whom  marry  ;  the  latter,  at  their  admiffion,  vow  celi¬ 
bacy,  but  with  a  refervation  :  thefe,  it  is  faid,  make  a 
promife  aloud,  before  their  fuperior,  to  keep  chaftity  \ 
but  add,  in  a  low  voice,  as  you  keep  it.  The  emperor 
has  a  kind  of  fupremacy  in  ecclefiaftical  matters.  He 
alone  takes  cognifance  of  all  ecclefiaftical  caufes,  except 

fome 


in  the  archives  of  the  College  de  propaganda  fide  at  Rome.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  many  other  curious 
particulars  for  the  illuftration  of  geography  to  be  found  in  the  fame  depository.  Dr  Shaw  mentions,  moreover, 
fome  papers  of  Lippi  (who  accompanied  the  French  embaffy  into  Abyffinia,  A.  D.  1 704),  which  are  to  be  founds 
in  the  botanical  library  at  Oxford. 

{d)  This  pdints  out  another  channel  by  which  a  traveller  of  enterprife  may  vifit  Abylffnia. 
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vflinian  feme  frr.aUer  ones  referved  to  die  judge"  ;  and  confers 
II  all  benefices,  except  that  of  Ahuiia. — The  Abyffimans 
..cacalotl.  jiave  at  different  times  expreffed  an  inclination  to  be 
t"~v  ‘  reconciled  to  the  fee  of  Rome  ;  but  rather  out  of 
intereft  of  Hate  than  any  other  motive.  1  he  emperor 
David,  or  the  cpieen  regent  on  his  behalf,  wrote  a 
letter  on  this  head  to  pope  Clement  VII.  full  of  fub- 
miffion,  and  demanding  a  patriarch  from  Rome  to 
be  inftrufted  by:  which  being  complied  with,  he 
publicly  abjured  the  doftrine  of  Eutychius  and  Diof- 
corus  in  1626,  and  allowed  the  fupremacy  of  the  pope. 
Under  the  emperor  Seltan  Seghed  all  was  undone  again ; 
the  Romilh  miffior.aries  fettled  there  liad  their  churches 
taken  from  them,  and  their  new  converts  banifhed  or 
put  to  death.  The  congregation  de  propaganda  have 
made  feveral  attempts  to  revive  the  million,  but  to  little 
purpole. —  The  doftrines  and  ritual  of  this  feftary 
form  a  ftrange  compound  of  Judaifm,  Chriftiar.ity,  and 
fuperllition.  They  praftife  circumcifion ;  and  are  laid 
to  extend  the  practice  to  the  females  as  well  as  males  : 
They  obferve  both  Saturday  and  Sunday  fabbaths  : 
they  eat  no  meats  prohibited  by  the  law  of  Moles  . 
women  are  obliged  to  the  legal  purifications  :  and  bro¬ 
thers  marry  their  brothers  wives,  See.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  celebrate  the  epiphany  with  peculiar  felh- 
vity,  in  memory  of  ChrilVs  baptifm  j  when  they  plunge 
and  fport  in  ponds  and  rivers ;  which  has  occalioned 
fome  to  affirm  that  they  were  baptized  anew  every 
•year.  Among  the  faints-days  is  one  confccrated  to  Pi- 
late  and  his  wife  ;  by  reafon  Pilate  walhed  his  hands 
before  he  pronounced  fentcnce  on  Chriff,  and  his  wife 
defined  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  blood  of 
that  juft  perfon.  They  have  four  lents  :  the  great  one 
commences  ten  days  earlier  than  ours,  and  is  obferved 
with  much  feverity,  many  abftaining  therein  even  from 
filh  becaufe  St  Paul  fays  there  is  one  kind  of  flelh  of 
men,  and  another  of  fifties.  They  allow  of  divorce, 
which  is  eafily  granted  among  them,  and  by  the  civil 
judge  ;  nor  do  their  civil  laws  prohibit  polygamy  lt- 
lelf.  They  have  at  lead  as  many  miracles  and  legends 
of  faints  as  the  Romilh  church  ;  which  proved  no  fmall 
embarraffment  to  the  Jefuit  miffionaries,  to  whom  they 
produced  fo  many  miracles,  wrought  by  their  faints, 
in  proof  of  their  religion,  and  thofe  fo  well  circum- 
ftantiated  and  attefted,  that  the  Jefults  were  obliged  to 
deny  miracles  to  be  any  proof  of  a  true  religion  ;  and 
in  proof  hereof,  to  allege  the  fame  arguments  againtt 
the  Abyffinians  which  Proteftants  in  Europe  allege  a- 
gainft  Papills.  They  pray  for  the  dead,  and  invoke 
faints  and  angels  ;  have  fo  great  a  veneration  for  the 
virgin,  that  they  charged  the  Jefuits  with  not  render¬ 
ing  her  honour  enough.  Images  in  painting  they  ve¬ 
nerate  ;  but  abhor  all  thofe  in  relievo,  except  the  crois. 
They  hold  that  the  foul  of  man  is  not  createu  ;  be¬ 
caufe,  fay  they,  God  finilhed  all  his  work  on  the  lixth 
day.  They  admit  the  apocryphal  books,  and  the  ca¬ 
nons  of  the  apoftles,  as  well  as  the  apoftolical  conititu- 
tions,  for  genuine.  Their  liturgy  is  given  by  Alvarez, 
and  in  Englifh  by  Pagit.  .  . 

ACA,  ace,  or  acon,  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  on  the 
Mediterranean  ;  afterwards  called  P  tolemais  ;"now  si  ere. 
See  Acre. 

ACACALOTL,  the  Brafilian  name  of  a  bird  called 
by  fome  corvus  aquaticus ,  or  the  water  raven  :  proper¬ 
ly,  the  pelicanus  carbo,  or  corvorant.  See  Pelicanus. 
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ACACIA,  Egyptian  Thorn,  or  Binding  Bean- 
tree,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  Mimofa,  according  to 


Acacra. 


Linnasus;  though  other  botanifts  make  it  a  ailtinct  ge 

nus.  See  Mimosa.  . 

The  flowers  of  a  fpecies  of  tlie  acacia  are  uled  by 
the  Chinefe  in  making  that  yellow  which  wc  fee  bears 
wa filing  in  their  filks  and  (tuffs,  and  appears  with  fo 
much  elegance  in  their  painting  on  paper.  The  me¬ 
thod  is  this  : 

They  gather  the  flowers  before  they  are  fully  open  ; 
thefe  they  put  into  a  clean  earthen  vcffel  over  a  gentle 
heat,  and  ftir  them  continually  about,  as  they  do  the 
tea  leaves,  till  they  become  dryifli  and  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour  ;  then  to  half  a  pound  of  the  flowers  they  ad- 
three  fpoonfuls  of  fair  water,  and  after  that  a  little 
more,  till  there  is  juft  enough  to  hold  the  flowers  in¬ 
corporated  together  :  they  boil  this  for  fome  time,  and 
the  juice  of  the  flowers  mixing  with  the  water,  it  be¬ 
comes  thick  and  yellow  ;  they  then  take  it  from  the 
fire,  and  Amin  it  through  a  piece  of  coarfe  filk.  lo 
the  liquor  they  add  half  an  ounce  of  common  alum, 
and  an  ounce  of  calcined  oyffer-fhells  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder.  All  is  then  well  mixed  together;  and  this  is 
the  line  lulling  yellow  they  have  fo  long  ufed. 

The  dyers  of  large  pieces  ufe  the  flowers  and  feeds 
of  the  acacia  for  dyeing  three  different  forts  of  yellow. 
They  roaft  the  flowers,  as  before  obferved  ;  and  then 
mix  the  feeds  with  them,  which  muff  be  gathered 
for  this  purpofe  when  full  ripe :  by  different  admixture 
of  thefe,  they  give  the  different  {hades  of  colour,  only 
for  the  deeped  of  all  they  give  a  fmall  mixture  of  Bra¬ 
zil  wood.  .  , 

Mr  Geoffroy  attributes  the  origin  of  bezoar  to  the 
feeds  of  this  plant ;  which  being  broufed  by  certain 
animals,  and  vellicating  the  flomach  by  their  great 
fournefs  and  aflringency,  caufe  a  condenfation  of  the 
juices  till  at  length  they  become  coated  over  with  a 
ilony  matter,  which  we  call  bezoar. 

Falfe  Jcacia.  See  Robin i A. 

Three-thorned  Acacia,  or  Honey-locufi .  See  Gle- 

D1ST1A.  #  .  . 

Acacia,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  mfpmated  juice 
of  the  unripe  fruit  of  the  Mimosa  Nilotica. 

This  juice  is  brought  to  us  from  Egypt,  in  roundiffi 
mafhes,  wrapt  up  in  thin  bladders.  It  is  outwardly  of 
a  deep  brown  colour,  inclining  to  black  ;  inwardly  of 
a  reddifh  or  yellowifh  brown;  of  a  Arm  confidence,  but 
not  very  dry.  It  foon  foftens  in  the  mouth,  and  dif- 
covers  a  rough,  not  difegreeable,  taffe,  which  is  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  fweetifh  relifh.  This  infpiffated  juice  entirely 
diffolves  in  watery  liquors ;  but  is  fcarce  fenfibly  a&ed 
on  by  rectified  fpirit.  .  . 

Acacia  is  a  mild  aftringent  medicine.  I  lie  Egyp¬ 
tians  give  it  in  fpitting  of  blood,  in  the  quantity  of  a 
dram,  diffolved  in  any  convenient  liquor ;  and  repeat 
this  dofe  occafionally  :  they  likewife  employ  it  in  col- 
lyria  for  {lengthening  the  eyes,  and  in  gargarifms  for 
quinfeys.  Among  us,  it  is  little  otherwise  ufed  than 
as  an  ingredient  in  niithridate  and  theriaca,  and  is  rare¬ 
ly  met  with  in  the  (hops.  What  is  ufually  fold  for  the 
Egyptian  acacia,  is  the  infpiffated  juice  of  unripe  floes: 
this  is  harder,  heavier,  of  a  darker  colour,  and  fome- 
what  (harper  taffe,  than  the  true  fort.  See  the  next 
article. 

German  Acacia,  the  juke  of  unripe  floes  infpiffated 

nearly 
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nearly  to  dnnefs  over  a  gentle  fire,  Care  being  taken 
II  to  prevent  its  burning.  It  is  moderately  aftiingent, 
Academes.  fimilar  to  the  Egyptian  acacia,  for  which  it  has  been 
commonly  fubftituted  in  the  fhops.  it  is  given  in 
fluxes,  and  other  diforders  where  ftyptic  medicines  arc 
indicated,  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram. 

Acacia,  among  antiquaries,  fomething  refembling  a 
roll  or  bag,  been  on  medals,  as  in  the  hands  of  feveral 
confuls  ami  emperors.  Some  take  it  to  reprefent  a 
handkerchief  rolled  up,  wherewith  they  made  fignals  at 
the  games  ;  others,  a  roll  of  petitions  or  memorials  ; 
and  fome,  a  purple  bag  full  of  earth,  to  remind  them 
of  their  mortality. 

AC  A  Cl  A  NS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  the  name  of 
feveral  fefts  of  heretics ;  fome  of  which  maintained, 
that  the  Son  was  only  a  fimilar,  not  the  fame,  fubftance 
with  the  Father  ;  and  others,  that  he  was  not  only  a 
diftindl,  but  a  diflimilar,  fubftance.  .  Two  of  thefe  feds 
had  their  denomination  from  Acacius  bifhop  of  Caefa- 
rea,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  and  changed  his 
opinions,  fo  as,  at  different  times,  to  be  .head  of  both. 
Another  was  named  from  Acacius  patriarch  of  Con- 
flan  tinople,  who  lived  in  the  clofe  of  the  fifth  cen- 

ACACTU  >,  firnamed  Luscus,  becaufe  he  was  blind 
of  one  eye,  was  bifhop  of  Coefarea  in  Paletline,  and  fuc* 
ceeded  the  famous  Eufebius  :  he  had  a  great  (hare  in 
the  banifhment  of  Pope  Liberius,  and  bringing  Felix  to 
the  fee  of  Rome.  He  gave  name  to  a  fedl,  and  died 
about  the  year  365.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Eufebius, 
and  feveral  other  works. 

Acacius  (St),  bifhop  of  Amida,  in  Mefopotamia,  in 
420,  was  diftinguifhed  by  hia  piety  and  charity.  He 
fold  the  plate  belonging  to  his  church,  to  redeem  fe- 
ven  thoufand  Perfian  Haves  who  were  ready  to  die  with 
want  and  mifery  ;  and  giving  each  of  them  fome  mo¬ 
ney,  fent  them  home.  Veranius  their  king  was  fo  af- 
fecled  with  this  noble  inflance  of  benevolence,  that  he 
defired  to  fee  the  bifhop  ;  and  this  interview  procured 
a  peace  between  that  prince  and  Theodofius  I. 

There  have  been  feveral  other  eminent  perfons  of  the 
fame  name  ;  particularly,  A  martyr  under  the  emperor 
Decius:  A  patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  fucceeded  Bafil 
Jn  458,  and  died  in  459:  A  bifhop  of  Miletum  in  the 
fifth  century :  A  famous  rhetorician  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Julian:  and,  A  patriarch  of  Conftantinople  in 
the  fifth  century;  who  was  ambitious  to  draw  the  whole 
power  and  authority  of  Rome  by  degrees  to  Conftan- 
tinople,  for  which  he  was  delivered  over  irretrievably 
to  the  devil  by  Pope  Felix  III. 

ACAD,  or  Ac  had  (anc.  geog.),  the  town  in  which 
Nimrod  reigned,  called  Archad  by  the  Seventy;  fitua- 
ted  in  Babylonia,  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Tigris. 

ACADEMICIAN,  or  Academist,  a  member  of 
an  academy.  See  Academy  in  the  modern  fenfe. 

ACADEMICS,  or  Academists,  a  denomination 
given  to  the  cultivators  of  a  fpecies  of  phicofophy  ori¬ 
ginally  derived  from  Socrates,  and  afterwards  jllu- 
ilrated  and  enforced  by  Plato,  who  taught  in  a  grove 
near  Athens,  confe-crated  to  the  memory  of  Academus, 
an  Athenian  hero  ;  from  which  circnmflance  this  phi- 
lofophy  received  the  name  of  academical .  Before  the 
days  of  Plato,  philofophy  had  in  a  great  meafure 
fallen  into  contempt.  The  contradi&ory  fyftems  and 
hvpothefes  which  had  fuccefsfully  been  urged  upon  the 
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world  were  become  fo  numerous,  that,  from  a  view 
of  this  inconflancy  and  uncertainty  of  human  opinions, 
many  were  led  to  conclude,  that  truth  lay  beyond  the  __ 
reach  of  our  comprehenlion.  Abfolute  and.  univerfai 
feepticifm  was  the  natural  confequence  of  this  conclu- 
fion.  In  order  to  remedy  this  abufe  of  philofophy 
and  of  the  human  faculties,  Plato  laid  hold  of  the 
principles  of  the  academical  philofophy  ;  and,  in  ms 
Phsedo,  reafons  in  the  following  manner.  ((  If  we  arc 
“  unable  to  difeover  truth  (fays  he),  it  mu  ft  be  owing 
to  two  circumftances:  either  there  is  no  truth  in 
<<  the  nature  of  things ;  or  the  mind,  from  a  defeat 
<<  in  its  powers,  is  not  able  to  apprehend  it.  Upon 
«  the  latter  fuppolition,  all  the  uncertainty  and  fluc- 
“  tuation  in  the  opinions  and  judgments  of  mankind 
“  admit  of  an  eafy  folution  :  Let  us  therefore  be  mo- 
<e  deft,  and  aferibe  our  errors  to  the  real  weak.nefs 
of  our  own  minds,  and  not  to  the  nature  of  things 
t(  themfelves.  Truth  is  often  difficult  of  accefs  :  in 
“  order  to  come  at  it,  we  muft  proceed  with  caution 
<<  and  diffidence,  carefully  examining  every  ftep  ;  and, 
a  after  all  our  labour,  we  will  frequently  find  our  great - 
“  eft  efforts  difappointed,  and  be  obliged  to  confefs  our 
“  ignorance  and  weaknefs  ” 

Labour  and  caution  in  their  refearches,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  raffi  and  hafty  decilions,  were  the  diitinguifhing 
chara&eri  flics  of  the  difciples  of  the  ancient  academy. 

A '  philofopher,  poffeffed  of  thefe  principles,  will  be 
flow  in  his  progrefs ;  but  will  feldom  fall  into  errors, 
or  have  occafion  to  alter  his  opinion  after  it  is  once 
formed.  Vanity  and  precipitance  are  the  great  fources 
of  feepticifm  :  hurried  on  by  thefe,  inftead  of  attending 
to  the  cool  and  deliberate  principles  recommended  by 
the  academy,  feveral  of  our  modern  philosophers  have 
plunged  themfelves  into  an  abfurd  and  ridiculous  kind 
of  feepticifm.  They  pretend  to  diferedit  fnbje&s  that 
are  plain,  Ample,  and  eafiiy  comprehended  ;  but  give 
peremptory  and  decihve  judgments  upon  things  that 
evidently  exceed  the  limits  of  our  capacity.  Of  thefe, 
Berkeley  and  Hume  are  the  moft  confiderable.  Berkeley 
denied  the  exiftence  of  every  thing,  excepting  his.  own 
ideas.  Mr  Hume  has  gone  a  ftep  further,  and  queftioned 
even  the  exiftence  of  ideas ;  but  at  the  fame  time  has 
not  hefitated  to  give  determined  opinions  with  regard 
to  eternity,  providence,  and  a  future  (late,  miraculous 
interpofitions  of  the  Deity,  &c.  fubje&s  far  aSove  the 
reach  of  our  faculties.  In  his  effay  on  the  academical 
or  feeptical  philofophy,  he  has  confounded  two  very 
oppolite  fpecies  of  philofophy.  After  the  days  of  Plato, 
indeed,  the  principles  of  the  firft  academy  were  grofsly 
corrupted  by  Arcefilas,  Carneades,  &c.  This  might 
lead  Mr  Hume  into  the  notion  that  the  academical  and 
feeptical  philofophy  were  fynonymons  terms.  But  no 
principles  can  be  of  a  more  oppofite  nature  than  thofe 
which  were  inculcated  by  the  old  academy  of  Socrates 
and  Plato,  and  the  feeptical  notions  which  were  propa¬ 
gated  by  Arctfiias,  Carneades,  and  tlie  other  difciples 
of  the  fucceediug  academies. 

ACADEMY,  in  antiquity,  a  garden,  villa,  or  grove, 
fituated  within  a  mile  of  Athens,  where  Plato  and  his 
followers  held  their  philofophical  conferences.  It  took 
its  name  from  one  Academus,  or  Ecademus,  who  was 
the  original  owner  of  it,  and  made  it  a  kind  of  gymna- 
fium.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Thefeus  ;  and,  after  his 
death,  it  retained  his  name,  and  was  confecrated  to 

his 


Acad-mi 


Acadeir, 


;ademies. his  memory.  Cimon  embellifhed It 

a  train  ft  the  city.  Cicero  too  had  bis  villa,  or  place  of  tome  Jl  .  l)VOvided  ;t  had  not  been  treated 


a  (rain  it  the  city,  v^iceiu  wu  wu  —  — ’  r 

retirement,  near  Puzzuoli,  winch  lie  alfo  named  an  aca 
demy,  where  he  compofed  his  Academe  A  Quejh.r.s,  and 

his  book  De  natura  deorum.  , 

Academy,  among  the  moderns,  is  moft  commonly 
Vi fed  to  figuify  a  society  of  learned  men,  dUbnlhe 
for  the  improvement  or  any  art  or  fcience,  and  gene¬ 
rally  under  the  protedion  of  a  prince. 

The  firft  Academy  we  read  of  was  efhbhfhed  y 
Charlemagne,  at  the  inlligation  of  Aecuin.  It .was 

compofed  of  the  chief  wits  of  the  court,  the  emperor 
himfelf  being  a  member.  In  their  academ.ca  con¬ 
ferences,  every  perfon  was  to  give  an  account  of  what 
ancient  authors  he  had  read  ;  and  eac  1  even  a  umw 
the  name  of  fome  ancient  author  who  pleafed  him  molt, 
or  fome  celebrated  perfon  of  antiquity.  Alctini,  f.om 
whofe  letters  we  learn  thefe  particulars,  took  that 
Ilaccus,  the  furname  of  Horace:  a  young  lord  named 
Augilbert,  took  that  of  Homer:  Adclard,  bifcop  of 
Coilie,  was  called  Auguftin  :  Ricnlfe.  brlbop  of  Men  z, 
was  Dametas;  and  the  king  lumfelt,  David.  lh 
fliows  the  mi  Hake  of  fome  modern  writers,  who  re¬ 
late,  that  it  was  in  conformity  with  the  genius  of  the 
learned  men  of  thofe  times,  who  were  great  admirers 
of  Roman  names,  that  Alenin  took  the  name  of  1  laecus 

A1Moll' nations  have  now  their  academies  ;  but  Italy 
has  the  greateft  number— The  French  have  many 
{bundling  academics,  moft  of  which  were  eftabhfhed 
by  Louis  XIV.— We  have  but  few  in  Britain;  and 
thofe  of  chiefeft  note  go  by  a  different  name,  oee  the 

article  Society.  .  .  .  .  ,  •*. 

In  giving  an  acconnt  of  the  principal  Academies,  it 
feems  moft  proper  to  arrange  them  according  to  their 

fnb| ^MFDicjil  Academics,  as  that  of  the  Naturae  Cu- 
riofi  in  Germany  }  that  founded  at  Palermo  m  1645; 
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another  at  Venice  in  1701,  wu.ui  """"  ' 

hall  near  the  grand  hofpital  ;  another  at  Geneva  in 
,7,5.  in  the  houfe  of  M.  I.e  Clere.  1  he  coheges  of 
phy  ficians  at  London  and  EdinH.u_.gh  are  alfo,  by  lome, 
ranked  in  the  number  of  Academes. 

The  Academy  of  Natura  Cwioji \  called  a  lo  the 
Leopoldine  Academy,  was  founded  in  1 652  by  Jo. 
Laur.  Baufchius,  a  phyfician;  who,  in  imitation  of  t 
Englifh,  publifhed  an  invitation  to  all  phyficians 
communicate  their  extraordinary  cafes  ;  and,  meeting 
with  fuccefs,  was  eleded  prefident.  1  heir 
at  firft  publifhed  feparately ;  but  m  1670  a  new  ftheme 
was  laid  for  publifhing  a  volume  of  obfervations  every 
year.  The  firft  volume  appeared  in  1684,  under  the 
title  of  Ephemerides,  and  the  work  has  been  ‘-'untmued 
with  fome  interruptions  and  variations  of  the  t.tle,  6.  . 
In  16-8  7,  the  emperor  Leopold  took  the  foci  7 
his  protedion,  granting  the  members  revera  p  »  g  > 
particularly  that  their  prefidents  fho’Td  be  counts  pa- 
latine  of  the  holy  Roman  empire.  This  academy  \  __ 


A/hich  meets  weekly  in  a 


iatme  ot  the  holy  ivoman  a  ,  r 

no  fixed  refidence,  nor  regular  affemblies :  111  IHa 
thefe,  there  is  a  kind  of  bureau,  or  office,  firft  eftabhlh- 
ed  at  Breflau,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Nuiembe  g, 
where  letters,  obfervations,  &c.  from  correfpondents 
or  members  are  taken  in.  The  academy  ccnfifts  of  a 


fome  tub  ect  out  ot  trie  annual,  — 

kingdom,  to  handle,  provided  it  had  not  been  treated 
of  by  any  colleague  before;  the  ftcond,  to  apply  them- 
felves  to  furnifti  materials  for  the  Annual  Rpnemeiide  . 
Each  member  to  bear  a  fymboi  of  the  Academy- ;  viz. 
a  gold  ring;  whereon,  iuftead  of  a  itone,  i-  a  book 
open,  and  on  the  face  thereof,  an  eye;  on  the  olliti 
fide  the  motto  of  the  academy,  Nurquamo  so  us 

11.  Academies;  as  that  initia  ted  fome 

years  a^o,  by  public  authority,  at  Pans  :  the  nun»- 
^rs  of  whieiiwere  not  only  to  publilh  their  own  and 
correfpondents  obfervations  and  improvements ;  but  to 
Zc  an  account  of  all  that  is  publifhed  on  forgery,  and 
to  compofe  a  complete  l.illory  of  the  art,  by  their  e*. 

trads  from  all  the  authors  ancient  and  modern  w  o 

have  wrote  on  it.  A  queition  m  forgery  -  annually 
propofed  by  the  academy,  and  a  gold  meoal  of  zoo 
} ivies  value  given  to  him  who  furmlnes  the  moft  iatis- 

^Acldwy  If  Surgery  at  Pienna,  was  inftit.ited  fome 
years  ago  by  the  piefent  emperor,  under  the  dnedion 
of  the  celebrated  Bramtilla.  In  this  there  were  at 
full  only  two  profeflors ;  and  to  their  charge  the  in - 
ftrudion  of  130  young  men  was  committed,  30  ot 
whom  had  formerly  been  forgeons  m  the  army.  But 
of  late  the  number  both  of  the  teachers  and  pupils 
has  been,  confidcrably  increafed.  Gabrieli  has  been 
appointed  to  teach  pathology  and  pradiee  ;  Boeckmg, 
anatomy,  phyliology,  and  phyfics  ;  Streit,  medical  and 
pharmaceutical  forgery;  liunezowflcy,  furgical  opera¬ 
tions,  midwifery,  and  the  chirurgia  forenfis;  and  P leak, 
chemiftry  and  botany.  To  tlieie  alfo  has  been  added, 
Beindl,  as  profedor  and  extraordinary  profeflor  of 
furgery  and  anatomy.  Befides  this,  the  emperor,  with 
his  nfual  liberality,  has  provided  a  large  and  fplen did 
edifice  in  Vienna,  which  aftords  habitation  both  for  the 
teachers,  the  Undents,  pregnant  women,  patients  tor 
clinical  lectures,  and  fervants.  He  has  alfo  purehafed 
for  the  ufe  of  this  academy  a  medical  library,  whicn 
is  open  every  day  ;  a  complete  fet  of  chirurgieal  inftrn- 
ments;  an  apparatus  for  experiments  111  natural  philo- 
fophy  a  collodion  of  natural  hiftory ;  a  number  of 

anatomical  and  pathological  preparations;  a  cotledion 

of  preparations  in  wax  brought  from  Florence  ;  and  a 
variety  of  other  ufeful  articles.  Adjoining  to  the 
building  alfo  there  is  a  good  botanical  garden. 

Among  other  parts  of  this  inftitution,  three  prize- 
medals,  each  of  the  value  of  40  florins,  are  to  be  an¬ 
nually  bellowed  on  thofe  Undents  who  return  the  belt 
anfwer  to  queftions  propofed  the  year  before.  I  fo  e 
prizes  are  not  entirely  founded  by  the  emperor,  but 
are  In  part  owing  to  the  liberality  of  Brendeluus,  the 

TftSiSUl.,  ••  .!».  «  Bologna 
in  Italy,  inftituted  in  .687,  employed  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  dodvine,  difcipline,  and  lnfloiy,  of  each 

age  of  the  church.  ,  .  y 

IV.  Cosmogrmhicai  Academies  ;  as  that  at  Vc 
nice  called  the  Argonauts.  rl  his  was  inftituted  at  ie 
folieitation  of  F.  Coronelli,  for  the  improvement  of 
geographical  knowledge.  Its  defign  vvas  to  publilh 
exad  maps,  both  ccleltial  and  terreftr.al,  u  well _  pm- 
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Academy,  ticular  as  general,  together  with  geographical,  hirtori- 

*• - \ — -J  cal,  and  aftronomical  delcriptions.  Each  member,  in 

order  to  defray  the  ex  pence  of  fiich  a  publication,  was 
to  fubfcribe  a  proportional  fum,  for  which  they  were 
to  receive  one  or  more  copies  of  each  piece  publifhed. 
For  this  end  three  foeicties  are  fettled  ;  one  under  F. 
Moro,  provincial  of  the  Minorities  in  Hungary;  ano¬ 
ther  under  the  Abbot  Laurance  au  Ruy  Payenue  au 
Marais  ;  the  third  under  F.  Baldigiani,  Jefuit,  proftf- 
for  of  mathematics  in  the  Roman  college.  The  device 
of  this  academy  is  the  terraqueous  globe,  with  the 
motto  Plus  ultra  ;  and  at  its  expence  all  the  globes, 
maps,  and  geographical  writings,  of  F.  Cca*onelli  have 
been  publifhed. 

V.  /Icadcmies  of  SciFMCfis. — Thefe  comprehend  fuch 
as  are  ere&ed  for  improving  natural  and  mathematical 
knowledge.  They  are  otherwife  called  Philofphical 
and  Pkyjical  academies* 

The  ftrft  of  thefe  was  iuflituted  at  Naples  about  the 
year  1560,  in  the  lioufe  of  Baptiila  Porta.  It  was  call¬ 
ed  the  Academy  Secretorum  Natures ;  and  was  Suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  Academy  of  Lyncei ,  founded  at  Rome  by 
Piince  Frederic  Cefi,  towards  the  end  of  that  century. 
Several  of  the  members  of  this  academy  rendered  it  fa¬ 
mous  by  their  difeoveries  ;  among  thefe  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  Galileo.  Several  other  academies  were  inilituted 
•about  that  time,  which  contributed  greatly  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  faiences ;  but  none  of  them  compa¬ 
rable  to  that  of  the  Lyncei . 

Some  years  after  the  death  of  Toricelli,  the  Academy 
del  Girnenio  made  its  appearance,  under  the  prote&ion 
of  Prince  Leopold,  afterwards  Cardinal  de  Medicis. 
Redi  was  one  of  its  chief  members  ;  and  the  Rudies 
purfued  by  the  reft  may  be  collected  from  thofe  curious 
experiments  publilhed  in  1667,  by  their  fecretary  Count 
Laurence  Magulotti,  under  the  title  of  Saggi  di  Natu - 
rail  Efperienze  ;  a  copy  of  which  was  prelented  to  the 
Royal  Society,  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Mr  Waller, 
and  publifhed  at  London  in  4to. 

The  Academy  degl1  Inquieti,  afterwards  incorporated 
into  that  of  Della  Tracia  in  the  fame  city,  followed  the 
example  of  that  of  Del  Cimento.  Some  excellent  dif- 
courfes  on  phyfical  and  mathematical  fubjeCls,  by  Ge- 
miniano  Montenari,  one  of  the  chief  members,  were 
publifhed  in  1667,  under  the  title  of  Perfieri  Fifico 
Matematici . 

The  Academy  of  Roffano ,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
was  originally  an  academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  founded 
in  1540,  and  transformed  into  an  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  161,5  .at  the  felicitation  of  the  learned  abbot  Don 
Giacinto  Gimrna ;  who  being  made  prefident,  under 
the  title  of  Promoter  General  thereof,  gave  them  a 
new  fet  of  regulations.  He  divided  the  academifts 
into  the  following  claffes:  Grammarians,  Rhetoricians, 
Poets,  Hiftorians,  Philofopliers,  Phyikians,  Mathema¬ 
ticians,  Lawyers,  and  Divines,  with  a  clafs  apart  for 
Cardinals,  and  perfons  of  quality.  To  be  admitted  a 
member,  a  man  mull  have  fome  degrees  in  the  faculty. 
The  members  are  not  allowed  to  take  the  title  of  Aca - 
demifts  in  the  beginning  of  their  books,  without  a 
written  permiflion  from  their  prefident,  which  is  not 
granted  till  the  work  has  been  examined  by  the  cen- 
fers  of  the  academy  ;  and  the  permiflion  is  the  greatell 
«  honour  the  academy  can  confer,  as  they  thereby  adopt 
the  work,  and  are  anfwerable  for  it  againft  all  criti- 
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cifms  that  may  be  made  upon  it.  To  this  law  the  Arado, 
prefident  or  promoter  himfelf  is  fubjeCl  ;  and  no  aca-  ""““'V"  * 
demift  is  allowed  to  publifh  any  thing  againft  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  another  without  leave  from  the  focicty. 

Several  other  Academies  of  Sciences  have  been 
founded  in  Italy  ;  but,  for  want  of  being  fupported  by 
princes,  did  not  continue  long.  The  lols  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  was  abundantly  repaired  by  the  inftitution  of 
others  ft  ill  fub  lifting;  fuch  as,  the  Academy  of  Filarmo - 
n'tci  at  Verona;  of  Ricovatri  at  Padua,  where  a  learned 
difeourfe  on  the  origin  of  fpvings  was  delivered  by 
Sig.  Vallifnieri,  firft  profeflor  of  phyfic  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  that  city,  and  which  was  afterwards  printed. 

To  the  Academy  of  the  Mutt  de  Reggio ,  at  Modena, 
the  fame  Sig.  Vallifnieri  prefented  an  excellent  difeourfe 
on  the  fcale  of  created  beings,  lince  inferted  in  his  hi- 
hory  of  the  generation  of  man  and  animals  printed  at 
Venice  in  thd  year  1721. 

F.  Mer ferine  is  faid  to  have  given  the  firft  idea  of  a 
philofophical  academy  in  France,  towards  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  1  7th  century,  by  the  conferences  of  liatn- 
ralifts  and  mathematicians  occalionally  held  at  his 
lodgings  ;  at  which  Gaffe ndi,  Des  Cartes,  Hobbes, 
Robcrval,  Pafcal,  Blondel,  and  others  aflifted*  F.  Mer- 
fenne  propofed  to  each  certain  problems  to  examine,  or 
certain  experiments  to  be  made.  Thefe  private  afiem- 
blies  were  fucceeded  by  more  public  ones,  formed  by 
Mr  Montmort,  and  Mr  Thevenot  the  celebrated  tra¬ 
veller.  1  he  French  example  animated  feveral  Englilh- 
men  of  diftinClion  and  learning  to  ereCl  a  kind  of 
philofophical  academy  at  Oxford,  towards  the  clofe  of 
Oliver  Cromwell’s  adminiftration ;  which,  after  the  Re¬ 
daction,  was  ere&ed  into  a  Royal  Society..  See  So¬ 
ciety.  The  Englifh  example,  in  its  turn,  animated  the 
French.  Louis  XIV.  in  166 6,  aflifted  by  the  counfels  of 
Mr  Colbert,  founded  an  academy  of  fciences  at  Pans, 
with  a  fufiicient  revenue  to  defray  the  charge  of  ex¬ 
periments,  and  falaries  to  the  members. 

Royal  Academy  of  Sciences .  After  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees,  Louis  XIV.  being  delirous  of  eltablifhing 
the  arts,  fciences,  and  literature,  upon  a  folid  founda¬ 
tion,  directed  M  Colbert  to  form  a  fociety  of  men  of 
known  abilities  and  experience  in  the  different  branches, 
who  fliould  meet  together  under  the  king's  protection, 
and  communicate  their  re fpe Clive  difeoveries.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  Mr  Colbert,  having  conferred  with  thofe 
who  were  at  that  time  mo  ft  celebrated  for  their  learn¬ 
ing,  rcfolved  to  form  a  fociety  of  fuch  perfons  as  Were 
converfant  in  natural  philofophy  and  mathematics,  to 
join  to  them  other  perfons  drilled  in  hiltory  and  other 
branches  of  erudition,  along  with  thofe  who  were  en¬ 
tirely  engaged  in  what  are  called  the  Belles  Lettres , 
grammar,  eloquence,  and  poetry.  The  geometricians 
and  natural  philofophers  were  ordered  to  meet  on  Tues¬ 
days  and  Saturdays,  in  a  great  hall  of  the  king's  li¬ 
brary,  where  the  books  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philofophy  were  contained  ;  the  learned  in  hiftcry  to 
affemble  on  Mondays  and  Thurfdays,  in  the  hall  where 
the  books  of  hiftory  were  contained  ;  and  the  clafs  of 
Belles  Lettres  to  affemble  011  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

All  the  different  claffes  were  likevvife  ordered  to  meet 
together  upon  the  firlt  Thurfday  of  every  month;  and, 
by  their  refpedive  fecretaries,  make  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  foregoing  month. 

In  a  fnort  time,  however,  the  claffes  of  Hiftory, 

Belles 
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Academies.  Belles  Lettres,  Sec.  were  united  to  the  French  Academy, 

- - v - '  which  was  originally  inftituted  for  the  improvement 

and  refining  the  French  language  ;  fo  that  the  royal 
Academy  contained  only  two  clafies,  viz.  that  of  natu¬ 
ral  philofophy  and  mathematics. 

In  the  1696,  the  king,  by  a  proclamation  dated  the 
26th  of  January,  gave  this  Academy  a  new  form,  and 
put  it  upon  a  more  refpeftable  footing. — It  was  now 
to  be  compofed  of  four  kinds  of  members,  viz-  hono¬ 
rary,  psnftonary  ajj'ociates ,  and  eleves.  'I  hefe  laft  were 
a  kind  of  pupils,  or  fcholars,  each  of  whom  was  attach¬ 
ed  to  one  of  the  penfionaries.  The  fir  ft  clafs  to  contain 
ten  perfons,  and  each  of  the  reft  twenty.  The  hono¬ 
rary  academifts  to  be  all  inhabitants  of  F ranee  ;  the 
penfionaries  all  to  refide  at  Paris;  eight  of  the  afiociates 
allowed  to  be  foreigners ;  and  the  eleves  all  to  live  at 
Paris.  The  officers  to  be,  a  prefident  named  by  the 
king,  out  of  the  clafs  of  honorary  academifts  ;  and  a 
fecrctary  and  treafurer  to  be  perpetual.  Of  the  pen¬ 
fionaries,  three  to  be  geometricians,  three  aftronomers, 
three  mechanics,  three  anatomifts,  three  chemifts,  three 
botanifts,  and  the  remaining  two  to  be  fecretary  and 
treafurer.  Of  the  twelve  affociates,  two  to  apply  them- 
feves  to  geometry,  two  to  botany,  and  two  to  chemi- 
ftry.  The  eleves  to  apply  themlelves  to  the  fame  kind 
of  fcience  with  the  penfionaries  they  were  attached  to  ; 
and  not  to  fpeak,  except  when  called  by  the  prefident. 
No  regular  or  religious  to  be  admitted,  except  into  the 
clafs  of  honorary  academifts;  nor  any  perfon  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  either  for  afiociate  or  penfionary,  unlefs  known 
by  fome  confiderable  printed  work,  feme  machine,  or 
other  difeovery.  The  aflembhes  were  held  on  Wed- 
nefdays  and  Saturdays,  unlefs  either  of  them  happened 
to  be  a  holiday,  and  then  the  afiembly  was  held  on  the 
preceding  day. — ' To  encourage  the  members  to  purfue 
their  labours,  the  king  engaged,  not  only  to  pay  the  or¬ 
dinary  penfions,  but  even  to  give  extraordinary  grati¬ 
fications,  according  to  the  merit  of  their  relpedtive  per¬ 
formances;  furnirning  withal  the  expence  of  the  expe¬ 
riments  and  other  inquiries  neceflary  to  be  made.  If 
any  member  gave  in  a  bill  of  charges  of  experiments 
he  had  made,  or  defired  the  printing  of  any  book,  and 
brought  in  the  charges  of  graving,  the  money  was  im¬ 
mediately  paid  by  the  king,  upon  the  prefident’s  al¬ 
lowing  and  figning  the  bill.  So,  if  an  anatom  1  ft  le- 
quired  live  tortoifes,  for  inftance,  for  making  experi¬ 
ments  about  the  heart,  &c.  as  many  as  he  pleafed  were 
brought  him  at  the  king’s  charge.  Their  motto  was 
Invenit  et  per  fecit. 

In  the  year  1716,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  then  regent, 
made  an  alteration  in  their  conftitution  ;  augmenting 
the  number  of  honoraries,  and  of  affociates  capable  of 
being  foreigners,  to  12;  admitting  regulars  among 
fueh  affociates  ;  and  fuppreffing  the  clafs  of  eleves,  as 
it  appeared  to  be  attended  with  fome  inconveniences, 
particularly  that  of  making  too  great  an  inequality 
among  the  academifts,  and  being  produ&ive  of  fome 
mifunderftandings  and  animofities  among  the  members. 
At  the  fame  time  lie  created  other  two  claffes;  one  con- 
filling  of  1 2  adjuncts,  who*,  as  well  as  the  affociates, 
were  allowed  a  deliberative  voice  in  matters  relative  to 
fcience;  and  the  other  fix  free  affociates,  who  were  not 
attached  to  any  particular  fcience,  nor  obliged  to  pur¬ 
fue  any  particular  work. 

Since  its  re-eflablifhment  in  1699,  ac^enlY  *ja* 
Vol.I,  Fart  I. 
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been  very  esafl  in  publiihing,  every  year,  a  volume  eon- 
taining  either  the  works  of  its  own  members,  or  fuch 
memoirs  as  have  been  compofed  and  read  to  the  aca¬ 
demy  during  the  courfe  of  that  year.  To  each  volurne 
is  prefixed  the  hiftory  of  the  academy,  or  an  extract 
of  the  memoirs,  and,  in  general,  of  whatever  has  been 
read  or  faid  in  the  academy;  at  the  end  of  the  hiftory, 
are  the  eulogiums  on  fuch  academifts  as  have  died  that 
year.— M.  Rouble  de  Meflay,  counfellor  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Paris,  founded  two  prizes,  one  of  2500,  and 
the  other  of  2000  livres,  which  are  alternately  diftn- 
buted  by  the  parliament  every  year  :  the  fubjetf  for 
the  firft  muft  relate  to  pliyfieal  aftronomy,  and  thofe  for 
the  latter  to  navigation  and  commerce.. 

Notwithflanding  the  advantages  which  the. members 
of  this  academy  enjoy  over  others,  in  having  their 
expences  defrayed,  and  even  being  paid  for  their  time 
and  attendance,  they  have  fallen  under  fome  imputa¬ 
tions,  particularly  that  of  plagiarifm,  or  borrowing 
their  neighbours  inventions;  but  with  what  juft  ice  we 

do  not  fay.  .  .  „ 

The  French  have  alfo  confiderable  academies  m  molt 
of  their  great  cities:  as,  at  Montpelier,  a  loyal  aca¬ 
demy  of  fciences  on  the  like  footing  as  that  at  Pans, 
being  as  it  were  a  counter  part  thereof;  at  lhouloufe, 
an  academy  under  the  denomination,  of  Lanternifts  5 
others  at  Nifmes,  Arles,  Lyon?,  Dijon,  Bouideaux, 
&c. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin  was  founded 
in  1  700,  by  Frederic  It.  king  of  Pruffia,  on  the  model 
of  that  of  England ;  excepting  that,  befides  natural  know¬ 
ledge,  it  likewife  comprehends  the  Belles  Lettres.  In 
1718,  it  was  ordained  that  the  prefident  ffiall  be  one  of 
the  counfellors  of  ftate,  and  nominated  by  the  king. 
The  members  were  divided  into  four  claffes.;  the  firft 
for  profecuting  phyfics,  medicine,  and  chemiftry ;  the 
feconcl  for  mathematics,  aftronomy,  and  mechanics  ; 
the  third  for  the  German  language  and  the  hiftory  of 
the  country  ;  the  fourth  for  oriental  learning,  particu¬ 
larly  as  it  may  concern  the  propagation  of  the  gofpcl 
among  infidels.  Each  clafs  to  ele£t.  a  diiedtor  for 
themfelves,  who  ffiall  hold  hispoft  for  life.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  any  of  the  clafies  have  free  admiffion  into  the 

afiemblies  of  any  of  the  reft. 

The  great  promoter  of  this  inftitution  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  Mr  Leibnitz,  who  accordingly  was  made  the 
firft  direftor.  The  firft  volume  of  their  tranfadions 
waspubliffied  in  1710,  under  the  title  of  Mifcellanea 
Berolinenfia  ;  and  though  they  received  but  few  marks 
of  the  royal  favour  for  fome  time,  they  continued  to 
pubKfo  new  volumes  in  1723,  1 7^7»  <  734>  and  1 
At  laft,  however,  Frederic  III.  the  late  king  of  Pruf¬ 
fia,  gave  new  vigour  to  this  academy,  by  inviting  to 
Berlin  fuch  foreigners  as  were  moft  diftinguiffied  for 
their  merit  in  literature,  and  encouraged  his  fubje&s  to 
profecute  the  ftudy  and  cultivation  of  the  fciences  by 
giving  ample  rewards;  and  thinking  that  the  academy, 
which  till  that  time  had  had  fome  minifter  or  opulent 
nobleman  for  its  prefident,  would  find  an  advantage  in 
having  a  man  of  letters  at  its  head,  he  conferred  that 
honour  on  M.  Maupertuis.  At  the  fame  time,  he  gave 
a  new  regulation  to  the  academy,  and  took  upon  him- 
felf  the  title  of  its  protector. 

The  academifts  hold  two  public  aflemblies  annually  5 
one  in  January,  on  the  late  king’s  birth-day  ;  and  the 
*  £  other 
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Academies,  other  in  May,  on  the  day  of  his  accefiion  to  the  throne. 

'  At  the  latter  of  thefe  is  given,  as  a  prize,  a  gold  me¬ 
dal  of  50  ducats  value  :  the  fubbjcct  for  this  prize  is 
fucceffively,  natural  philofophy,  mathematics,  meta- 
phyfics,  and  erudition. 

7 he  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Peterjlurgb 
was  projected  by  Czar  Peter  the  Great.  That  great 
monarch  having,  during  his  travels,  obferved  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  public  focieties  for  the  encouragement  and 
promotion  of  literature,  formed  the  defign  of  founding 
an  academy  of  fciences  at  St  Peterlburgh.  By  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Wolf  and  Leibnitz,  whom  he  confulted  on  this 
occafion,  the  fociety  was  regulated,  and  feveral  learned 
foreigners  were  invited,  to  become  members.  Peter 
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flowed  a  largefs  of  2000 1.  which  fhe  has  renewed  as  Academy 
occafion  has  required. 

The  purpofe  and  intent  of  thefe  travels  will  appear 
from  the  inftru&ions  given  by  the  academy  to  the  fe¬ 
veral  perfons  who  were  engaged  in  them.  They  were 
ordered  to  purfue  their  inquiries  upon  the  different 
forts  of  earths  and  waters  ;  upon  the  belt  methods  of 
cultivating  the  barren  and  defert  fpots;  upon  the  local 
difordeis  incident  to  men  and  animals,  and  the  moff 
efficacious  means  of  relieving  them ;  upon  the  breeding 
of  cattle,  and  particularly  of  fheep  ;  on  the  rearing 
of  bees  and  filk- worms;  on. the  different  places  and  ob- 
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iedis  for  filhing  and  hunting;  on  minerals;  on  the  arts 


and  trades;  and  on  forming  a  Flora  Rnfiica,  or  collec- 


fnrpio tiers  were  invited  to  become  members.  1  etcr  dnu  uauco,  1  1  • 

himfelf  drew  the  plan  and  figned  it  on  the  loth  of  tion  of  indigenous  plants  :  they  were  particularly  - 
_  .  P  .  7 _ u c  Arti^ed  to  rectify  the  loruntude  ancllatitude  of  the  prin- 


February  1724;  but  was  prevented,  by  the  fuddenneis 
of  his  death,  from  carrying  it  into  execution.  His  de- 
ceafe,  however,  did  not  prevent  its  completion  :  for  on 
the  2  iff  of  December  1725,  Catharine  I.  eftablifhed 
it  according  to  Peter’s  plan  ;  and  on  the  27th  of  the 
fame  month  the  fociety  was  firit  affembled.  On  the 
iff  of  Auguff  1726,  Catharine  honoured  the  meeting 
with  her  prefence,  when  profeffor  Bulfinger,  a  German 
natural  iff  of  great  eminence,  pronounced  an  oration 
upon  the  advances  made  by  the  loadflone  and  needle 
for  the  difeovery  of  the  longitude. 

The  emprefs  fettled  a  fund  of  4982 1.  per  annum  for 
the  fupport  of  the  academy  ;  and  fifteen  members,  all 
eminent  for  their  learning  and  talents,  were  admitted 
and  penfioned,  under  the  title  of^  Profeffors  in  the  va¬ 
rious  branches  of  literature  and  fcience..  The  moff  dif- 
tinguifhed  of  thefe  profeffors  were  Nicholas  and  Da¬ 
niel  Bernoulli,  the  two  De  Lifles,  Bulfinger,  and 

Wolf.  ,  rl  .  f 

During  the  (hort  reign  of  Peter  II.  the  falanes  ot 
the  members  were  difeontinued,  and  the  academy  was 
utterly  neglected  by  the  court ;  but  it  was  again  pa¬ 
tronized  by  the  emprefs  Anne,  who  even  added  a  fe- 
minary  for  the  education  of  youth,  under  the  fupmn- 
tendance  of  the  profeffors.  Both  infiitutions  jlouriflied 
for  fome  time  under  the  direction  of  Baron  Korf ;  but 
upon  his  death,  towards  the  latter  end  of  Anne’s  reign, 
an  ignorant  perfon  being  appointed  prefident,  many  of 
the  moft  able  members  quitted  Kuffia.  At  the  acceff 


ffru&ed  to  redtify  the  longitude  ancLlatitude  of  the  prin- 
cipal  towns ;  to  make  aftronomical,  geographical,  and 
meteorological  obfervations  ;  to  trace  the  courfe  of  the 
rivers;  to  take  the  moft  exadt  charts;  and  to  be  very 
diflindt  and  accurate  in  remarking  ,and  defcribing  the- 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  different  people,  their 
dreffes,  languages,  antiquities,  traditions,  hiflory,  reli¬ 
c-ion  ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  gain  every  information  which 
might  tend  to  illuftrate  the  real  ftate  of  the  whole  Ruf¬ 
fian  empire.. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  expeditions,  perhaps  no 
country  can  boaft,  within  the  fpace  of  fo  few  years, 
fuch  a  number  of  excellent  publications  on  its  internal 
Hate,  on  its  natural  produ&ions,  on  its  topography, 
geography,  and  hiflory;  on  the  manners,  cultoms,  and 
languages  of  the  different  people,  as  have  iflued  from 
the  prefs  of  this  academy. 

The  firft  tranfadbions  of  this  fociety  were  pubhfhed 
in  1728,  and  intitled,  Comment  aril  Acadeini*  Scienti- 
arum  Impetialis  Metropolitan*  ad  an,  * 72^>  with  a 
dedication  to  Peter  II.  The  publication  was  conti¬ 
nued  under  this  form  until  the  year  1747,  when  its 
tranfadfions  were  called  Novi  Commentary  Academy 
& c.  In  1777  the  academy  again  changed  the  title  in- 
to  Atta  Acadcmi*  Scientiarum  Imperialis  Metropoli¬ 
tan*,  and  likewife  made  fome  alteration  in-  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  plan  of  the  work.  The  papers,  which 
had  been  hitherto  publiftied  in  the  Latin  tongue,  are 
now  written  either  in  that  language  or  breach  ;  and  a 
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the  moft  able  members  quitted  Kuma.  zai  meaaci-  nuw  Hifloricue  which  con¬ 

i',^  of  Elizabeth  new  life  and  vigour  were  again  re-  preface  is  added,  ftyled  Partie  tiijtoriq 
lion  ot  El  zabetn,  new  me  ai  B  iarowi  L:ntt  an  account  of  its  proceedings,  meetings,  admif- 


ftored  to  the  academy  ;  the  original  plan  was  enlarged 
and  improved  ;  fome  of  the  moft  learned  foreigneis 
were  again  drawn  to  Peterfburgh  ;  and,  what  was  con- 
fidered  as  a  good  omen  for  the  literature  of  Ruflja,  two 
natives,  Lomonofof  and  Rumovfky,  men  of  genius  and 
abilities,  who  had  profecuted  then*  ftudies  in  foreign 
univerfities,  were  enrolled  among  its  members.  1  he 
annual  income  was  increafed  to  10,659b  and  foon  af¬ 
terwards  the  new  inftitution  took  place. 

'  The  prefent  emprefs  Catharine  II.  with  her  ufual 
xeal  for  promoting  the  difififion  of  knowledge,  has  ta¬ 
ken  this  ufeful  fociety  under  her  more  immediate  pro- 
te&ion.  She  has  altered  the  court  of  directors  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  body;  fhe  has  corre&ed 
many  abufes,  and  has  infufed  a  new  fpirit  into  their 
refearches.  By  her  Majefty’s  particular  recommenda¬ 
tion,  the  moft  ingenious  profeffors  have  vifited  the  va 


rious  provinces  of  her  valt  dominions;  and  as  the  fund 
of  the  academy  was  not  fufficient  to  fupply  the  whole 
Sixpence  of  thefe  feveral  expeditions,  the  emprefs  be* 


tains  an  account  of  its  proceedings,  meetings,  admii- 
fion  of  new  members,  and  other  remarkable  occur¬ 
rences.  Of  the  Commentaries,  14  volumes  were  pub- 
lilhed  :  the  firft  of  the  New  Commentaries  made  its 
appearance  in  1750,  and  the  twentieth  in  1776.  Un¬ 
der  the  new  title  of  Ada  Academics,  feveral  volumes 
have  been  given  to  the  public,  and  two  are  printed 
every  year.  Thefe  tranfaefions  abound  with  ingenious 
and  elaborate  difquifitions  upon  various  parts  of  fcience 
and  natural  hiftory,  and  which  reft  eft  the  greateft  ho¬ 
nour  upon  their  authors;  and  it  may  not  be  an  exag¬ 
geration  to  affert,  that  no  fociety  in  Europe  has  more 
diftincuiifhed  itfelf  for  the  excellence  of  its  publications,, 
and  particularly  in  the  more  abftrufe  parts  of  the  pure 
and  mixed  mathematics. 

The  academy  is  ftill  compofed,  as  at  firft,  of  fifteen 
profeffors,  betide  the  prefident  and  direftor.  Each  of 
thefe  profeffors  has  a  houfe  and  an  annual  ftipend  from 
200 1.  to  600 1.  Befide  the  profeffors,  there  are  four 
adjuncts,  who  are  penfioned,  and  who  are  prefent  at 
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idpmies  the  fittings  of  the  fociety,  and  fncceed  to  the  firft  va 
cancies.— The  direftion  of  the  academy  is  at  prefent 
configned  to  the  Princefs  Dalhkof.  _ 

The  building  and  apparatus  of  this  academy  are  ex¬ 
traordinary.  There  is  a  tine  library,  confiding  of  36000 
curious  books  and  manufcripts.— There  is  an  ex  ten  live 
rnufeum,  in  which  the  various  branches  of  natural  hi- 
llory,  &c.  are  diftributed  in  different  apartments  :  it  is 
extremely  rich  in  native  productions,  having  been  con- 
fiderablv  augmented  with  a  variety  of  fpecimens  col- 
lefted  by  Pallas,  Gmelin,  Guldenffaedt,  and  other 

learned  profeffors,  during  their  late  expeditions  through 
the  Ruffian  empire.  The  fluffed  animals  and  buds 
occupy  one  apartment.  The  chamber  ot  rarities,  the 
cabinet  of  coins,  &c.  contain  innumerable  articles  of 
the  liigheft  curiofity  and  value.  1  he  fociety  has  t  is 
model!  motto,  Paulatim. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Bologna,  called  the  InJH - 
tute  of  Bologna,  was  founded  by  Count  Mariigli  m 1 7 1 2, 
for  the  cultivating  of  phyfics,  mathematics,  medicine, 
chemiftry,  and  natural  hiffory.  Its hiilory  is  written  by 
M.  de  Limiers,  from  memoirs  furmfned  by  the  toun- 

der  himfelf.  , .  F  n  ; 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  or  Royal 
S<wedifh  Academy,  owes  its  inllitution  to  fix  per. ons  o 
diftingui (lied  learning,  amongtt  whom  was  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Linnarus :  they  originally  met  on  the  2d  of  June 
1730,  formed  a  private  fociety,  in  which  fome  difler- 
tations  were  read  ;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fame 
year  their  firff  publication  made  its  appearance.  _As 
the  meetings  continued  and  the  membei  s  nicrea  e  , 
the  fociety  attracted  the  notice  of  the  king,  and  was, 
on  the  31ft  of  March  1741,  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  Royal  Swedifh  Academy.  Not  receiving 
any  penfion  from  the  crown,  it  is  only  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  king,  being  direfted,  like  our  Royal 
Society,  by  its  own  members.  It  has  now  a  large 
fund,  which  has  chiefly  arifen  from  legacies  and  other 
donations ;  but  a  profefl'or  of  experimental  philofopliy, 
and  two  fecretaries,  are  ftill  the  only  perfons  who  re¬ 
ceive  any  falaries.  Each  of  the  members  relident  at 
Stockholm  becomes  prefident  by  rotation,  and  conti¬ 
nues  in  office  during  three  months.,  There  are  two 
fpecies  of  members,  native  and  foreign  :  the  election  of 
the  former  is  held  in  April,'  and  of  the  latter  111  Juy. 
no  money  is  paid  at  the  time  of  admiffion.  i  he  dil- 
fertations  read  at  each  meeting  are  collected  and  pub- 
lifhed  four  times  in  the  year  ;  they  are  written  in  the 
Swedifh  language,  and  printed  in  oftavo,  and  the  an¬ 
nual  publications  make  a  volume.  The  firft  40  vo¬ 
lumes,  which  were  finifhed  in  1779.  are  cal  ed  th,e  °!d 
Tranfaftions  ;  for  in  the  following  year  the  title  was 
changed  into  that  of  New  Tranfaftions.  _  1  he  king  is 
foir.etimes  prefent  at  the  ordinary  meetings,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  annual  affembly  in  April  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  members.  Any  perfon  who  fends  a  treat  1  e 
which  is  thought  worthy  of  being  printed,  receives  the 
tranfa&ions  for  that  quarter  gratis,  and.  a  filver  medal, 
which  is  not  efteemed  for  its  value,  being  wort  on  y 
three  {hillings,  but  for  its  rarity  and  the  honour  con¬ 
veyed  by  it.  All  the  papers  relating  to  agriculture 
are  put  forth  feparately  under  the  title  of  Oeconomsca 
acta.  Annual  premiums,  in  money  and  gold  medals, 
principally  for  the  encouragement  of  agneu  ture  an 
inland  trade,  are  alfo  diftributed  by  the  academy.  e 


fund  for  thefe  prizes  is  fupplied  from  private  do»a- 

tions.  _  , 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Copenhagen,  owes 

Its  inllitution  to  the  zeal  of  fix  literati,  whom  Chrif- 
tian  VI.  in  1742,  ordered  to  arrange  his  cabinet  ot 
medals.  The  count  of  Holitein  was  the  firft  preh- 
dent  ;  and  the  fix  perfons  who  firft  formed  the  de  ign, 
were  John  Gram,  Joachim  Frederic  Ramus,  Chnlhan 
Louis  Scheid,  Mark  Woldickey,  Eric  Pontopidan,  and 
Bernard  Moelman.  Thefe  perfons  occafionally  meet- 
ing  for  that  purpofe,  extended  their  defigns  ;  aliociated 
with  them  others  who  were  eminent  in  feveral  branches 
of  fcience  ;  and  forming  a  kind  of  literary  fociety,  em¬ 
ployed  themfelves  in  fearching  into,  and  explaining 
the  liillory  and  antiquities  of  their  country.  i  he 
count  of  Holftein  warmly  patronized  this  fociety,  and 
recommended  it  fo  llrongly  to  Chriftian  VI.  that,  111 
174,  his  Dan i Hi  Majefty  took  it  under  his  protedion, 
called  it  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  endowed  it 
with  a  fund,  and  ordered  the  members  to  join  to  their 
former  purfuits,  natural  hiilory,  phyfics,  and  mathe¬ 
matics.  In  confeqnence  of  tlie  royal  favour,  the  mem¬ 
bers  enoaged  with  frelh  zeal  in  their  purfuits  ;  and  the 
academy  has  publilhed  15  volumes  in  the  Danifli 
language,  fome  whereof  have  been  tranflated  into 

^Thc  American  Academy  of  Sciences ,  was  eftablifiied 
in  1^80  by  the  council  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives 
in  the  province  of  Maffachufet’s  Bay,  for  promoting 
the  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  America,  and  oi 
the  natural  hiilory  of  the  country  ;  for  determining 
the  ufes  to  which  its  various  natural  produ&ions  might 
be  applied  ;  for  encouraging  medicinal  difeoveries, 
mathematical  difquifitions,  philofophical  inquiries  and 
experiments,  ailronomical,  meteorological,  .  and  geo¬ 
graphical  obfervations,  and  improvements  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  manufa&ures,  and  commerce ;  and,  rn  fhort,  for 
cultivating  every  art  and  fcience  which  may  tend  t6 
advance  the  intereft,  honour,  dignity,  and  happinefs, 
of  a  free,  independent,  and  virtuous  people.  The 
members  of  this  academy  are  never  to  be  more  than 

200,  nor  lefs  than  40.  - 

VI.  Academies  or  Schools  of  Arts  ;  as  that  at  reteri- 
burgh,  which  was  edablilhed  by  the  emprefs  Elizabeth,  at 
the  fuggeftion  of  count  Shuvalof,  and  annexed  to  the  aca¬ 
demy  of  feiences:  the  fund  wasL.  4000  per  annum,  and 
the  foundation  for  40  fcholars.  The  prefent  emprefs 
has  formed  it  into  a  feparate  inllitution,  enlarged  the 
annual  revenue  to  L.  12,000,  and  augmented  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fcholars  to  300  ;  Ihe  has  alfo  conllruded,  foi 
the  ufe  and  accommodation  of  the  members^  a  large 
circular  building,  which  fronts  the  Neva.  Ihe  felio- 
lars  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  fix,  and  continue  until 
they  have  attained  that  of  18  :  they  are  clothed,  fed, 
and  lodged,  at  the  expence  of  the  crown.  They  are 
all  inflru&ed  in  reading  and  writing,  arithmetic,  the 
French  and  German  languages,  and  drawing.  At  the 
age  of  14  they  are  at  liberty  to  choofe  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  arts,  divided  into  four  dalles.  1 .  Painting  in 
all  its  branches  of  hiilory,  portraits,  battles,  and  land- 
fcapes;  architecture ;  Mofaic;  enamelling,  & c.  2. En¬ 
graving  on  copperplates,  feal-cutting,  &c.  ^  3.  Carving 
in  wood,  ivory,  and  amber.  4.  Watch- making,  turn¬ 
ing,  inftrument- making,  calling  llatues  in  bronze  and 
other  metals,  imitating  gems  and  medals  in  palle  and 
F  z  other 
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Academics,  other  eomnofitlons.  snldmff,  and  vamifliing.  Prizes  together,  which  is  called  fitting  the  group.  The  paint- Academy 


are  annually  didributed  to  tliofe  who  excel  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  art  ;  and  from  thofe  who  have  obtained  tour 
prizes,  twelve  are  fele&ed,  who  are  fent  abroad  at  the 
charge  of  the  emprefs.  A  certain  fum  is  paid  to  de¬ 
fray  their  travelling  expences ;  and  when  they  are  fet¬ 
tled  in  any  town,  they  receive  an  annual  falary  of  L.  60, 
which  is  continued  during  four  years.  There  is  a  fmall 
adortment  of  paintings  for  the  ufe  of  the  fcliolars  ; 
and  thofe  who  have  made  great  progrefs  are  permitted 
to  copy  the  pidliires  in  the  emprefs’s  colle&ion.  For 
the  purpofe  of  defign,  there  are  models  in  plafter  of 
the  bed  antique  datues  in  Italy,  all  done  at  Rome,  of 
the  fame  fize  with  the  originals,  which  the  artids  of 
the  academy  were  employed  to  cad  in  bronze. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  London ,  was  in- 
dituted  for  the  encouragement  of  Deftgning ,  Painting , 
Sculpture ,  &c.  &c.  in  the  year  1768.  This  academy 
is  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  king,  and  un¬ 
der  the  dire&ion  of  40  artifts  of  the  fird  rank  ni  their 
feveral  profeflions.  It  furnifhes,  in  winter,  living  mo- 
-  dels  of  different  charadlers  to  draw  after;  and  in  fum - 
mer,’ models  of  the  fame  kind  to  paint  after.  Nine  of 
the  abled  academicians  are  annually  ele&ed  out  of  the 
4.0,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  at  ten o  by  rotation.,  to  fet  the 
figures,  to  examine  the  performance  of  the  dudents, 
and  to  give  them  neceffary  indrufhons^  There  are 
likewife  four  profeffors,  of  Painting,  of  Architetiure, ,  of 
Anatomy ,  and  of  Perfpetlive ,  who  annually  read  public 
lectures  on  the  fubjeds  of  their  feveral  departments ; 
befide  a  prefidsnt,.  a  council,  arid  other  officers.  The 
admiffion  to  this  academy  is  free  to  all  dudents  pro¬ 
perly  qualified  to  reap  advantage  from  the  dudies  cul¬ 
tivated  in  it;  and  there  is  an  annual  exhibition  of  paint¬ 
ings,  fculptures,  and  defigns,  open,  to  all  artids  of  dir 

diiiguidied  merit.  . 

The,  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  at  Paris *  This 
took  its  rife  from  the  difputes  that  happened  between  the 
niader  painters  and  fculptors  in  that  capital  y  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  M.Le  Brun,  Sarazin,  Corneille,  and.  Or 
thers  of  the  king’s  painters,  formed  a defign  of  indituting 
a  particular  academy ;  and,  having  prefented  a  petition 
to  the  king,  obtained  an  arret  dated  Jan.  20.  1648. 
In  the  beginning  of  1655,  they  obtained  from  cardi- 
n?d  Mazarin  a  brevet,  and  letters  patent,  which  were 
iegidered  in  parliament  ;  in  gratitude  for  which  favour, 
they  chofe  the  cardinal  for  their  prote&or,  and  the 
chancellor  for  their  vice-prote£tor.  In  1663,  by  means 
of  M.  Colbert,  they  obtained  a  penfion  of  4000  livres. 
The  academy  confids  of  a  protestor  ;  a  vice  prote&or; 
a  dire&or ;  a  chancellor  ;  four  re6Iors  ;  adjun<ds  to  the 
re&ors;  a  treafurer ;  four  profefTors,  one  of  which  is 
profeffor  of  anatomy,  and  another.  of  geometry ;  fe¬ 
veral  adjun&s  and  connfellors,  an  hidoriographer,  a  fe^ 
cretary,  and  two  uOiers.  .  . 

♦  The  Academy  of  Painting  holds  a  public  anemmy 
every  day  for  two  hours  in  the  afternoon,  to  which  the 
painters  refort  either  to  defign  or  to  paint,  and  where  the 
fculptors  model  after  a  naked  perfon.  There  are  12 
profefibrs,  each  of  whom  keeps  the  fchool  for  a  month.; 
and  there,  are  12  adjun&s  to  fupply  them  in  cafe  of 
^  need.  The  profeffor  upon  duty  places  the  naked  man 
as  he  thinks  proper,  and  fets  him  in  two  different  atti¬ 
tudes  every  week.  This  is  what  they  call  fetting  the 
model*  It)  one. week  of  the  month  he  fets  two  models 


ings  and  models  made  atter  this  model,  are  called  aca • 
demies ,  or  acade?ny -figures*  They  have  likewife  a  wo¬ 
man  who  dands  for  a  model  in  the  public  fchool. 
Every  three  months,  three  prizes  for  defign  are  didri- 
buted  among  the  eleves  or  difciples  ;  two  others  for 
painting,  and  two  for  fculpture,  every  year. 

There  is  alfo  an  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  Sc c. 
at  Rome,  edablifhed  by  Lewis  XiV.  wherein  thofe 
who  have  gained  the  annual  prize  at  Paris  are  intitled 
to  be  three  years  entertained  at  the  kingjs  expence, 
for  their  further  improvement. 

The  Academy,  of  Architecture,  eftablifhed  by  M. 
Colbert  in  1671,  confiding  of  a  company  of  fkilful 
archite&s,  under  the  dire&ion  of  the  fuperintendant 
of  t]ie  buildings. 

The  Academy  of  Dancing,  ere&ed  by  Lewis  XIV* 
with  privileges  above  all  the  red. 

VI L  Academies  of  Laiv\  as  that  famous  one  at 
Beryta,  and  that  of  the  Sitientes  at  Bologna. 

VIII.  Academies  of  History  ;  as  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Portuguefe  Hijlory  at  Lifoon,  d  his  academy  was 
inftituted  by  king  John  V.  in  1720.  It  confids  of  a, 
director,  four  cenfors,  a  fecretary,  and  50  members  ; 
to  each  of  whom  is  affigned  fome  part  of  the  eccldiadi- 
cal  or  civil  hidory  of  the  nation,  which  he  is  to  treat 
either  in  Latin  or  Portugnefe.  In  the  church  hi  ft  or  y 
of  each  diocefe,  the  prelates,  fynods,  councils,  churches, 
monafteries,  academies,  perfons  illudnous  for  fan&:ty 
or  learning,  places  famous  for  miracles  or  relics,  mud 
be  didindtly  related  in  twelve  chapters.  The  civil  hido¬ 
ry  comprifes  the  tranfa&ions  of  the  kingdom  from  the 
government  of  the  Romans  down  to  the  prefent  time. 
The  members  who  refide  in  the  country  are  obliged  to 
make  colie&ions  and  extradts  out  of  all  the  registers,. 
&c.  where  they  live.  Their  meetings  to  be  once  in  15 
days. 

A  medal  was  ftruck  by  this  academy  in  honour.of 
thei*  prince;,  the  front  of  which  was  his  effigy,  with 
the  infeription  Johannes  V.  Lufitanorum  Rex  ;  and,  on 
the  reverie,  the  lame  prince  is  reprefented  danding,  and 
raifing  Hidory  almod  prodrate  before  him,  with  the  le¬ 
gend  Hiforia  Ref  urges*  Underneath  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  in  abbreviature  :  RLGia  ACADemia  HI- 
SToriae  LUSITanse,  INSTITutaVI.  IdusDecembris 
MDCCXX. 

Academy  of  Suabian  Hiftory  at  Tubingen was  lately 
eftablifhed  by  fome  learned  men,  for  publifhing  the  bed 
hidorical  writings,  the  lives. of  the  chief  hidonans,  and 
compiling  new.  memoirs,  on  the  feveral  points  and  pe¬ 
riods*  thereof. 

IX.  Academies  of  Antiquities  ;  as  that  at  Corto¬ 
na  in  Italy,  and  at  UpfaJ  in  Sweden.  The.  fird  is 
defigned  for  the  dudv  of  Hetrurian  antiquities ;  the 
other  for  illudrating  the  northern  languages,  and  the 
antiquities  of  Sweden,  in  which  notable  difcoveries 
have  been  made  by  it.  The  head  of  the  Hetrurian 
academy  is  called  Lucomcn,  by  which  the  ancient  go¬ 
vernors  of , the  country  were  diltinguifhed*  One  of  their 
laws  is  to  give  audience,  to.  poets  only  one  day  in  the 
year  ;  another  is  to  fix  their  feffions,  and  impofe  a  tax 
of  a  diflertation  on  each  member  in  his  turn. 

The  Academy  of  Medals  and  Infcriptions  at  Paris  was 
fet  on  foot  by  M.  Colbert,  under  the  patronage  .  of 
Lewis  XIV.  in  1663,  for  the  dudy  and  explanation 
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cademies.' of  ancient  monuments,  and  perpetuating  great  and 

«■— memorable  events,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  french  mo¬ 
narchy,  by  coins,  relievos,  infcriptions,  &c.  1  ne 

number  of  members  at  firft  was  confined  to  four  or 
five,  chofen  out  of  thofe  of  the  French  academy  ; 
who  met  in  the  library,  of  Mr  Colbert,  from  whom 
they  received  his  majefty’s  orders.  The  days  of  their 
meetings  were  not  determined  *,  but  generally  they 
met  on  Wednesdays,  efpecially  in  the  winter  feafon  : 
but,  in  1 69  T ,  the  king  having  given  the  infpe£hon  of 
this  academy  to  M.  de  Pontchartrain  comptroller  ge¬ 
neral,  &c.  he  fixed  their  meetings  on  Tuefdays  and 
Saturdays. 

By  a  new  regulation,  dated  the  16th  of  July  170T, 
the  academy  was  compofed  of  ten  honorary  members  ; 
ten  ajfoc'tatesy  each  of  whom  had  two  declarative  voices; 
ten  penftonaries  ;  and  ten  eleves ,  or  pupils.  They  then 
met  every  Tuefday  and  Wednefday,  in  one  of  the  halls 
of  the  Louvre;  and  had  two  public  meetings  yearly* 
one  the  day  after  Martinmas  and  the  other  the  1  6th 
after  Eafter.  The  clafs  of  eleves  has  been  fnppreffed, 
and  united  to  the  alfociates.  The  king  nominates  their 
prefident  and  vice-prefident  yearly  ;  but  their  fecretary 
and  treafurer  are  perpetual.  The  reft  are  chofen  by 
the  members  themfelves,  agreeably  to  the  conftitutions 
on  that  behalf  given  them. 

One  of  the  firft  undertakings  of  this  academy,  was 
to  compofe,  by  means  of  medals,  a  connected  hiftory  of 
the  principal  events  of  Lewis  XIV  s  reign  :  but  in  this 
defign  they  met  with  great  difficulties,  and  of  confe- 
quence  it  was  interrupted  for  many  years;  but  at  length 
it  was  completed  down  to  the  advancement  of  the  duke 
of  Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 

In  this  celebrated  work,  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
academy  itfelf  was  not  forgot.  1  he  medal  on  this 
fubjeCl  reprefents  Mercury  fitting,  and  writing  with  an 
antique  ftylus  on  a  table  of  brafs  ;  he  leans  with  his 
left  hand  upon  an  urn  full  of  medals,  and  at  hiafeet  are 
feveral  others  placed  upon. a  card  ;  the  legend,  Rerum 
gejlarum  fides ;  and  on  the  exergue,  Academia  regia 
* infer ipttonuin  et  numifmatarn ,  hiflttuta  M.DC.LXilL 
fignifying  that  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medals  and  In¬ 
fcriptions,  founded  in  16 6},  ought  to  give  to  future 
ages  a  faithful  teftimony  of  all  great  adlions.  Befides 
this  work,  we  have  feveral  volumes  of  their  memoirs  , 
and  their  hiftory,  written  and  continued  by  their  fecie- 
taries. 

X.  Academies  of  Belles  Lettres,  are  thofe  wheie- 
in  eloquence  and  poetry  are  chiefly  cultivated.  Thefe 
are  very  numerous  in  Italy,  and  not  uncommon  in 
France. 

The  Academy  of  Uinid't  at  Florence  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  progrefs  of  the  fciences  by  the  excel¬ 
lent  Italian  tranflations  given,  by  fome  of  its  members, 
of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  hiftorians.  'Iheir 
chief  attention  is  to  the  Italian  poetry,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  have  applied  themfelves  to  the  poliming 
of  their  language,  which  produced  the  Academy  la 
Crufca,  _  ... 

The  Academy  of  II umorijls,  Umortfti ,  had  its  origin 
at  Rome  from  the  marriage  of  Lorenzo  MarcinL,  a 
Roman  gentleman  ;  at  which  feveral  perfons  of  rank 
were  guells ;  and,  it  being  carnival  time,  to  give  the 
ladies  fome  diversion,  they  took  themfelves  to  the  re¬ 
citing  of  verfes,  fonnets,  fpeeches,  firft  extempore ,  and 
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afterwards  premeditately  ;  which  gave  them  the  deno-  Academies 
mination  of  Belli  Humori .  After  fome  experience,  co- 
ming  more  and  more  into  the  tafte  of  thefe  exercifes, 
they  refolved  to  form  an  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  ; 
and  changed  the  title  of  Belli  Humori  for  that  of  Hu -  4 

monjli:  choofing  for  their  device  a  cloud,  which,  after 
being  formed  of  exhalations  from  the  fait  waters  of  the 
ocean,  returns  in  a  gentle  fweet  fhower ;  with  this  motto 
from  Lucretius,  Red  it  agmine  dulci . 

I11  1690,  the  Academy  of  Arcadi  was  cftablifiied  at 
Rome,  for  reviving  the  ftudy  of  Poetry  and  of  the 
Belles  Lettres.  Befides  molt  of  the  politer  wits  of 
both  fexes  in  Italy,  this  academy  comprehends  many 
princes,  cardinals,  and  other  ecclefiaftics  ;  and,  to  a- 
void  difputes  about  pre-eminence,  all  appear  malkecf 
after  the  manner  of  Arcadian  fhepherds.  Within  ten 
years  from  its  firft  eftablifhment,  the  luimber  of  Aca - 
demijis  amounted  to  fix  hundred.  They  hold  affera* 
blics  feven  times  a-year  in  a  mead  or  grove, .  or  in  the 
gardens  of  fome  nobleman  of  diilinflion.  Six  of  thefe  ' 
meetings  are  employed  in  the  recitation  of  poems  and 
verfes  of  the  Arcadi  refiding  at  Rome;  who  read 
their  own  compofitions  ;  except  ladies  and  cardinals, 
who  are  allowed  to  employ  others.  The  feventh  meet  ¬ 
ing  is  fet  apart  for  the  compofitions  of  foreign  or  ab- 
fent  members. 

This  academy  is  governed  by  a  Caflos,  who  repre¬ 
fents  the  whole  Society,  and  is  chofen  every  four  years, 
with  a  power  of  electing  12  others  yearly  for  his  af- 
fiftance.  Under  thefe  are  two  fub*cuftodes,  one  vicar 
or  pro-cuftcs,  and  four  deputies  or  fuperintendants,  an¬ 
nually  chofen.  The  laws  of  the  fociety  are  immuta¬ 
ble,  and  bear  a  near  refemblance  to  the  ancient  model. 

There  are  five  manners  of  ele&ing  members.  The 
firft  is  by  acclamation.  This  is  ufed  when  fovereign 
princes,  cardinals,  and  ambaffadors  of  kings,  defire  to 
be  admitted  ;  and  the  votes  are  then  given  viva  voce* 

The  fecond  is  called  annnmeration .  This  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  favour  of  ladies  and  academical  colonies,  where 
the  votes  are  taken  privately.  The  third,  reprejenta - 
tfon>  was  eftablifhed  in  favour  of  colonies  and  univer- 
fities,  where  the  young,  gentry  are  bred  ;  who  have 
each  a  privilege  of  recommending  one  or  two  mem¬ 
bers  privately  to  be  balloted  for.  1  be  fourth,  furro - 
nation  ;  whereby  new  members  are  Tub  diluted  in  the 
room  of  thofe  dead  or  expelled.  The  laft,  defiinaticn  ; 
whereby,  when  there  is  no  vacancies  of  members,  per¬ 
fons  of  poetical  merit  have  the  title  of  Arcadi  confer¬ 
red  upon  them  till  fiioh  time  as  a  vacancy,  fhall  hap¬ 
pen.  *  All  the-  members*  of  this  body,  at  their  admifi- 
fion,  afitime  new  pafioral  names,  in  imitation  of  the 


fhepherds  of  Arcadia.  The  academy  has  feveral  co¬ 
lonies  of  Arcadi  in  different  cities  of  Italy,  who  art. 
all  regulated  after  the  fame  manner. 

XL  Academies  of  Languages;,  called*,  by  fome, 
Grcnnwatical  Academies :  as, 

The  Acade??iy  della .  Crufca  at  Florence ,  famous  for 
its  vocabulary  of  the  Italian  tongue,  was  formed  in  1582, 
hut  fearce  heard  of  before  the  year  1  584,  when  it  be¬ 
came  noted  for  a  difpute  between  .Taffio  and  feveral  of 
its  members.  Many  authors  confound  this  with  the 
Florentine,  academy  k  The.  difeourfes  which  To  A  cell?, 
the  celebrated  difciple  of  Galileo,  delivered  in  the  af- 
femblies,  concerning  levity,  the  wind,  the  power  of  per- 
cufcon,  mathematics,  and. military  archite&ure,  are 
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Academies,  proof  that  thole  academifts  applied  tnemfclves  to  things 

'•* — v -  as  well  as  words.  . 

7 he  Academy  of  Frufiifen  had  its  rife  m  1617,  at 
an  aflembly  of  feveral  priuees  and  nobility  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  who  met  with  a  defign  to  refine  and  perfect  the 
German  tongue.  It  flourilhed  long  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  princes  of  the  empire,  who  were  always  chofen 
p re fi dents.  In  166S,  the  number  of  members  arofe  to 

upwards  of  900.  It  was  prior  m  time  to  the  French 
‘academy,  which  only  appeared  in  1629,  and  was  not 
eilablifhed  into  an  academy  before  the  year  1635.  Its 
hiftory  is  written  in  the  German  tongue  by  Geoige 

Neumarck.  #  . 

7 he  French  Academy ,  which  had  its  rife  xroni  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  men  of  letters  in  the  houfe  of  M.  Coniat,  in  1 6.29* 

In  1635,  it  was  erefled  into  an  academy,  by  Cardinal 
Richlieu,  for  refining  and  afcertaining  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  and  flyle.— The  number  of  its  members  are  li¬ 
mited  to  40  *,  out  of  whom  a  diredlor,  chancellor,  and 
fecretary,  are  to  be  chofen  :  the  two  former  hold  their 
pods  for  two  months,  the  latter  is  perpetual.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  academy  enjoy  feveral  privileges  and  im¬ 
munities,  among  which  is  that  of  not  being  opliged  to 
anfwer  before  any  court  but  that  of  the  king’s  houie- 
hold.  They  meet  three  times  a-week  in  the  Louvre ; 
at  breaking. up,  40  filver  medals  are  diftribnted  among 
them,  having  on  one  fide  the  king  of  France  s  head, 
and  on  the  reverfe,  Prote&eur  de  l' Academic,  with  lau¬ 
rel,  and  this  motto,  A  /’ ImmortalitL  By  this  didri- 
bution,  the  attendance  of  the  Acadernijls  is  fecuiea, 
thofe  who  are  prefent  receiving  the  furplus  o the;  wife 
intended  for  the  abfent.  To  ele&  or  expel  a  member, 
at  lead  1 8  are  required  ;  nor  can  any  be  chofen  unlefc 
he  petition  for  it :  by  this  expedient,  the  affront  of 
refufals  from  perfons  ele&ed  is  avoided.  Religious  are 
not  admitted  ;  nor  can  any  nobleman,  ox  perfon  of 
diftin&ion,  be  admitted  on  another  footing  than  as  a 
man  of  letters.  None  are  to  be  expelled,  except  for 
bafe  and  difhoned  prances ;  and  there  are  but  two 
indances  of  fuch  expuliions,  the  fird  of  M.  Gramer 
for  refufing  to  return  a  depofit,  the  other  of  the  Abbe 

1' ure  tie  re  for  plagiarifm. - The  defign  of  this  aeade- 

my  was  to  give  not  only  rules,  but  examples,  of  good 
writing.  They  began  with  making  fpeeclies  on  fub- 
je&s  taken  at  pleafure,  about  20  of  which  were  print¬ 
ed.  They  met  with  great  oppofition  from  the  paiha- 
ment  at  their  firft  inditution  ;  it  being  two  years  be¬ 
fore  the  patents  granted  by  the  king  would  be  regifler- 
ed.  They  have  been  feverely  fatirized,  and  their  dyle 
lias  been  ridiculed  as  enervating  indead  of  refining  the 
French  language.  They  are  alio  charged  with  having 
furfeited  the  world  by  flattery,  and  having  exhauded 
all  the  topics  of  panegyric  in  praife  of  their  founder  ; 
it  being  a  duty  incumbent  on  every  member,  at  liis  nd- 
miffion,  to  make  a  fpeech  in  praife  of  the  king,  the 
cardinal,  the  chancellor  Seguier,  and  the  perfon  in  whofe 
place  he  is  ele&ed.  The  mod  remarkable  work  of  this 
academy  is  a  dictionary  of  the  French  tongue;  which, 
after  50  years  fpent  in  fettling  the  words  and  phrafes  to 
be  ufed  in  writing,  was  at  lad  publilhed  in  1694. 

The  foundation  of  an  Academy  fimilar  to  the  above 
has  been  propofed  at  Peterlburgh  by  the  learned  prin- 
cefs  Dafhkof :  it  is  to  confid  of  60  members.  The 
plan  has  been  approved  by  the  emprefs,  who  has  al¬ 
ready  given  a  fund  for  its  fuppovt  and  edablifliment. 
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The  Royal  Spanijh  Academy  at  Madrid  held  its  fird  Academy 
meeting  in  July  1 7 1 3,  in  the  palace  of  its  founder,  the  Ac”na< 

Duke  d’Lfcalona.  It  confided  at  fird  of  eight  acade-  l - sr^ 

mids,  including  the  Duke;  to  which  number  14  others 
were  afterwards  Added,  the  founder  being  chofen  pre- 
fident  or  diredor.  In  1714,  the  king  granted  them 
his  confirmation  and  protection.  Their  device  is  a  cru¬ 
cible  in  the  middle  of  the  fire,  with  this  motto,  Lim- 
pa,  Fya,  y  da  Efplendor ;  “  it  purifies,  fixes,  and  gives 
brightnefs.”  The  number  of  members  is  limited  to 
24;  the  Duke  d’Efcalonn  to  be  dire&or  for  life,  but 
his  fucceflors  chofen  yearly,  and  the  fecretary  to  be 
perpetual.  Their  objeCl,  as  marked  out  by  the  royal 
declaration,  was  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  national 
language  :  they  were  to  begin  with  choofing  carefully 
fuch  words  and  phrafes  as  have  been  ufed  by  the  bell 
Spanilh  writers;  noting  the  low,  barbarous,  or  obfolete 
ones;  and  compofing  a  didionary  wherein  thefe  may 
be  diftinguifhed  from  the  former. 

XII.  Academies  of  Politics;  as  that  at  Paris,  con¬ 
fiding  of  fix  perfons,  who  met  at  the  Louvre,  in  the 
chamber  where  the  papers  relating  to  foreign  affairs 
were  lodged.  But  this  academy  proved  of  little  fer- 
vice,  as  the  kings  of  France  were  unwilling  to  trull  any 
but  their  minifters  with  the  infpedion  of  foreign  affairs. 

For  a  further  account  of  fimilar  ellablifhments,  fee 
the  article  Society. 

Academy  is  alfo  a  term  for  fchools  and  other  femi- 
naries  of  learning  among  the  Jews,  where  their  rabbins 
and  dodors  intruded  their  youth  in  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage,  and  explained  to  them  the  Talmud  and  the  fe- 
crets  of  the  Cabbala  :  Thofe  of  Tiberias  and  Babylon 
have  been  the  moll  noted. 

The  Romans  had  a  kind  of  military  academics,  efta- 
lifhed  in  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  under  the  name  of 
Campi  Martis .  Here  the  youth  were  admitted  to  be 
trained  for  war  at  the  public  expence..  .  The  Greeks, 
belide  academies  of  this  kind,  had  military  profeffors 
called  Tattici,  who  taught  all  the  higher  offices  of 

war,  &c.  &c.  <  r 

Academy  is  often  ufed  with  us  to  denote  a  kind  01 
collegiate  feminary,  where  youth  are  inllruded  in  arts 
and  fciences.  There  is  one  at  Portfmouth  for  teaching 
navigation,  drawing,  &c. ;  another  at  Woolwich,  for  for¬ 
tification,  gunnery,  & c. — Befides  thefe,  there  are  nu¬ 
merous  academies,  dpecially  in  London,  for  teaching 
mathematics,  languages,  writing,  accounts,  drawing, 
and  other  branches  of  learning. 

The  nonconformift  minifters,  8c c.  are  bred  up  m 
private  academies  ;  as  not  approving  the  common  uni- 
verfity  education.  The  principal  of  their  academies 
are  thofe  in  London,  Daventry,  and  Warrington. 

Academy  is  like  wife  a  name  given  to  a  riding- 
fchool,  where  young  gentlemen  are  taught  to  ride  the 
great  horfe,  8cc.  and  the  ground  allotted  is  ufually  called 
the  Manege. 

Academic  Figure,  a  drawing  of  a  naked  man  or  wo¬ 
man,  taken  from  the  life  ;  which  is  ufually  done  on 
paper  with  red  or  black  chalk,  and  fometimes  with  pa- 
ilils  or  crayons.  See  Academy,  N° VI.  par. ^.fupra. 

ACADIE,  or  Acady,  in  geography,  a  name  for¬ 
merly  given  to  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Scotland,  in  Ame¬ 


rica,  See  Nova  Scotia . 

ACiENA,  in  antiquity,  a  Grecian  meafure  of  length, 
being  a  ten  feet- rod,  ufed  in  meafuring  their  lands. 

®  Ac^na, 
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Aceka,  in  botany,  a  genu,  of  Ae  monogynia  or¬ 
der  belonging  to  the  tetrandrxa  clafs  of  plants ,  the 
charaaers  of  which  are  thefe  :  The  calyx  is  a  per.an- 
thium  coniifting  of  four  leaves,  which  are  ovate,  con¬ 
cave,  equal,  and  perfiftent;  there  is  no  corolla:  T.htjia- 
nina  confifts  of  four  equal  middle-fized  filaments  op- 
pofite  to  the  calyx ;  the  anther*  are  quadrangular 
twin,  erecd:  The  piftilhm  has  an  inverfely-ovate  hifped 
germ  •  the  ilylus  is  fmall,  and  infledled  on  one  fide;  and 
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*  troops,  who  are  generally  font  out  in  detachments  to  Acant  - 
procure  intelligence,  harafs  the  enemy,  or  ravage  t  ~  Acantha* 

C°  ACANTITA,  in  botany,  the  prickle  of  any  plant  ; 
in  zoology,  a  term  for  the  fpme  or  prickly  fins  of 

fl  11  AC  A  N  T  H  A  B  0  LU  8 ,  in  furgery,  an  mftrument 
for  pulling  thorns,  or  the  like,  out  of  the  flan. 

ACANTHINE,  anything  refembhng  or  belong- 

1  1  .  .1  A _ rmrrripnts.  aiuoncr 


Ilylus  is  lmall,  ana  mnecrcu  on  . . .  h  herb  acanthus.  Acanthine  garments,  among 

riie  ftigma  is  a  fmall  thicktih  coloured  membrane  di-  faid  to  be  made  of  the  down  of  thi 

vided  into  many  fegments  :  The  pencarpturn  is  an  in  -  -  —  — 1 - ” 

,  ,  n„J  L -r  with  rtrirlciPS 


vidca  into  uumj  r  /  . 

verfely-ovsted  dry  one-celled  berry  covered  with  pncxles 
bent  backwards:  The  feed  is  fingle.  There  is  only  one 
fpeeies,  a  native  of  Mexico. 

ACAJOU,  or  Cashew-nut-tree.  bee  Anacar- 

D1 ACALANDRUS,  a  liver  falling  into  the  bay  of 
Tarentum,  not  far  from  the  Metapontum  (Pliny,  Stra¬ 
bo);  now  Fimne  de  Rofeto. 

ACALEPTIC,  in  ancient  profody,  acomplete  verle. 
ACALYPHA,  the  Three-seeded  Mercury  ; 
a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  momscia  mona- 
delphia  clafs.  The  characters  of  this  genus  are  the 
following. — Male  foyers  crowded  above  the  female 
ones  :  1  he  calyx  is  a  three  or  four  leaved  perianthium, 
the  leaflets  roundifh,  concave,  and  equal :  Th <t  corolla  is 
wanting:  The  ftamina  have  from  6  to  18  filaments, 

which  are  fliort,  crowded,  and  conneded  at  the  bafe  ; 
the  anther*  are  roundifh  .—Female flowers  fewer,  placed 
beneath,  and  received  into  a  large  divided  involucrum: 
The  calyx  is  a  perianthium,  conliihng  of  three  leaflets, 
which  are  concave,  converging,  fmall, .  and  perfiftent: 
No  corolla:  The  piJUUum  has  a  roundifh  germen  ;.  the 
ftyli  are  three,  branchy,  eftener  tripartite,  and  long “5 
the  ftigmata  are  Ample :  The  pericarpium  has  a  roundifh 
trifulcated  trilocular  capfule,  the  valvulets  gaping  two 
ways:  The  feeds  are  folitary,  roundifh,  and  large. 

This  genus  ranks  in  the  38th  natural  order,  Tncocc*. 
There  are  five  fpeeies,  all  natives  of  Virginia. 

A  CAM  AN  ITS  (the  ancient  name  of  the  Aland  ot 
Cyprus),  taken  from  one  of  its  promontories  fituated 
to  the  weft,  and  called  Acamas.  Teos  in  Ionia  was 
alfo  called  thus  from  Acamus  the  founder. 

ACAMAS,  Acamantis  (anc.  geog.),  the  welt 
promontory  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  from  whence  it 
took  its  ancient  name  ;  now  Cape  Pifanto,  or  Epijamo, 
where  formerly  was  a  town  of  the  fame  name,  now  a 

village  called  Crufocco.  , 

Acamas,  fon  ofThefeus,  followed  the  reft  of  toe 
Grecian  princes  to  the  fiege  of  Troy ;  and  was  deputed, 
with  Diomedes,  to  the  Trojans,  in  order  to  get  e  en 
reftored.  Laodice,  Priam’s  daughter,  fell  in  love  with 
him,  ftolea  night  with  him,  and  had  a  fon  by  him  cal - 
ed  M unit  us.  He  was  one  of  the  heroes  who  concealed 
themfelves  in  the  wooden  horfe.  One  of  the  tribes  ot 
Athens  was  called  Acamantides  from  lam, _ by  the ^ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  oracle ;  and  lie  founded  a  city  in  l  hry- 
gia  Major,  called  Acaniantiumr  Homer  mentions 
two  other  heroes  of  this  name;  one  a  Thracian  prince 
who  came  to  fuccour  Priam,  another  a  fon  o  nte 

ACANACEOUS  plants,  fuch  as  are  armed  with 
prickles. 

'  ACANGIS,  that  is,  Ravagers  ox  Adventurers;  a 
name,  which  the  Turks  give  their  htifiars  or  >g  '*■ 


CiCllUb,  dIC  itliei  to 

ftles  ;  others  think  they  were  garments  embroidered  in 
imitation  of  the  acanthus. 

ACANTHOPTERYGIOUS  fishes,  a  term  ufc-d' 
by  Linnaeus  and  others  for  thofe  fillies  whofe  back-fins 
are  hard,  olfeous,  and  prickly. 

ACANTHOS,  a  town  of  Egypt-  near  Memphis, 
(Pliny) ;  now  Bifalta.  Alfo  a  maritime  town  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  to  the  weft  of  mount  Atlios,  a  colony  of  An¬ 
drians  (Thucydides,  Ptolemy);  now Eriffo;  near  which 
was  fhown  Xerxes’s  ditch,  of  feven  iiadia,  in  order  to 
feparate  mount  Athos  from  the  continent,  aiul^conyey 
his  fliips,  without  doubling  Athos,  into  the  bmgitic 
Bay.  Acanthos  is  alfo  a  town  of  Epirus. 

ACANTHUS,  bear’s-breech,  or  Brank-urjine 
in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  angiofpermia  order,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants  ;  ^and  ranking 
in  the  40th  natural  order,  Perfonatx.  lhe  geneiic 
charaaers  are  :  The  calyx  is  a  perianthium  with  leaf¬ 
lets  of  three  alternate  pairs  unequal  and  perfiftent:  1  he 
corolla  is  one-petalM  and  unequal ;  the  tubus  very  fh ort, 
clofed  with  a  beard  ;  no  upper-lip,  the  under  one  very 
large,  flat,  ftraight,  very  broad,  three  lobed,  and  ob- 
tufe :  Th tjlamina  have  four  Tubulated  filaments  fhorter 
than  the  corolla ;  the  two  fuperior  rather  longer,  re- 
curvate,  and  incurved  at  the  top  ;  the  anther®  are  ob¬ 
long,  compreffed,  obtufe,  lateral,  parallel,  and  villous  be¬ 
fore:  The  pijlillum  has  a  conic  germen;  a  filiform  fty- 
lus,  the  length  of  the  ftamina ;  and  two  acute  lateral 
ftigmata  :  The  perianthium  is  an  acutely-ovated  bilo¬ 
cular  capfule,  with  a  lateral  partition:  Th z  feeds  one  or 
two,  flefhy  and  gibbous. 

Species .  1.  The  mollis,  or  common  bear’s  breech,  a 

native  of  Italy,  is  the  fort  that  is  ufed  in  medicine,  and 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  mollis  acanthus  oi  Virgil;  and 
the  leaves  are  famous  for  having  given  rife  to  the 
capital  of  the  Corinthian  pillars.  2.  The  fpinofus, 
or  prickly  bear’s-breech  ;  the  leaves  of  which  are 
deeply  jagged  in  very  regular  order,  and  each  feg- 
ment  is  terminated  with  a  lharp  fpine,  as  are  alfo  the 
footftalks  of  the  leaves  and  the  empalement  of  the  flow¬ 
er,  which  renders  it  troublefome  to  handle  them.  3.  Ill- 
cifolius,  or  fhrubby  bear’s-breech,  grows  naturally  in 
both  the  Indies.  It  is  an  evergreen  flirub,  which  riles 
about  four  feet  high;  and  is  divided  into  many  branch¬ 
es,  garnilhed  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  common 
holly,  and  armed  with  fpines  in  the  fame  manner  :  the 
flowers  are  white,  and  Ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  common 
acanthus,  but  fmaller.  4.  The  nigra,  or  Portugal 
bear’s-breech,  with  fmooth  finuated  leaves  of  a  livid 
green  colour,  was  difeovered  in  Portugal  by  Dr  Juffieu 
of  the  royal  garden  at  Paris.  5.  The  middle  bear’s- 
breech,  with  entire  leaves,  having  fpines  on  their 
border,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  acanthus  of  Diofco- 

rIdes‘  Culture, 
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Acanthus  Culture,  See.  They  are  all  perennial  plants.  The  fir II 
II  and  fecond  fpecies  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds,  or 
*  CaryaUna’  by  offsets  from  the  roots.  The  bed  way  is  to  ralfe  them 
from  the  feeds;  which  fhould  be  fown  about  the  end  of 
March,  in  a  light  foil.  They  are  bed  dropped  at  di- 
ftances  into  fhallow  drills,  and  covered  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  with  mould.  When  the  plants  are  come  up,  the 
llrongeft  fhould  be  marked,  and  the  red  fhould  be  pulled 
Up,  that  they  may  dand  at  a  yard  di dance  one  from 
another.  They  require  no  other  culture  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  weeds.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
forts  are  propagated  only  by  feeds  ;  which,  as  they  do 
not  ripen  in  Europe,  mud  be  obtained  from  the  places 
in  which  they  grow  naturally  :  the  plants  are  fo  ten¬ 
der,  that  they  cannot  be  preferved  out  of  the  dove  in 
this  country. — The  fird  fpecies  is  the  fort  ufed  in  me* 
dicine.  All  the  parts  of  it  have  a  foft  fweetifh  tade, 
and  abound  with  a  mucilaginous  juice  :  its  virtues  do 
not  feem  to  differ  from  thofe  of  althea  and  other  mu¬ 
cilaginous  plants. 

Acanthus,  in  architecture,  an  ornament  reprefent- 
ing  the  leaves  of  the  acanthus,  ufed  in  the  capitals  of 
the  Corinthian  and  Compofite  orders. 

ACAPULCO,  a  conliderable  town  and  port  in 
Mexico,  on  the  South  Sea.  It  has  a  fine  harbour,  from 
whence  a  fhip  annually  fails  to  Manila  in  the  Philip¬ 
pine  iflands,  near  the  coad  of  China  in  Afia;  and  an¬ 
other  returns  annually  from  thence  with  all  the  trea- 
fures  of  the  Ead  Indies,  fuch  as  diamonds,  rubies,  fap- 
phires,  and  other  precious  dones;  the  rich  carpets  of 
Perfia  ;  the  campliire  of  Borneo  ;  the  benjamin  and 
ivory  of  Pegu  and  Cambodia  ;  the  lilks,  mufiins,  and 
calicoes,  of  the  Mogul’s  country  ;  the  gold-dud,  tea, 
china-ware,  filk,  and  cabinets,  of  China  and  Japan  ; 
be  1  ides  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  nutmegs,  and  pepper ; 
infomuch  that  this  fingle  fliip  contains  more  riches  than 
many  whole  fleets.  The  goods  brought  to  Acapulco  are 
carried  to  the  city  of  Mexico  by  mules  and  pack-horfes; 
and  from  thence  to  Vera  Cruz  on  the  North  Sea,  in 
order  to  be  fhipped  for  Europe.  Acapulco  itfelf  is  a 
{ mall  place,  confiding  of  about  2  or  300  thatched  houfes. 
Ships  arrive  at  the  port  by  two  inlets,  feparated  from 
each  other  by  a  fmall  ifland ;  the  entrance  into  them 
in  the  day-time  is  by  means  of  a  fea-breeze,  as  the  fail¬ 
ing  out  in  the  night-time  is  effected  by  a  land-breeze. 
A  wretched  fort,  42  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  garrifon 
of  60  men,  defend  it.  It  is  equally  extenfive,  fafe, 
and  commodious.  The  bafon  which  conditutes  this 
harbour  is  furrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  which  are 
fo  dry,  that  they  are  even  deditute  of  water,  The  air 
here  is  hot,  heavy,  and  unwholcfome  ;  to  which  none 
can  habituate  themfelves,  except  certain  negroes  that 
are  born  under  a  fimilar  climate,  or  fome  mulattoes. 
This  feeble  and  miferable  colony  is  crowded  with  a 
vad  acceffion  to  its  numbers  upon  the  arrival  of  the  gal¬ 
leons  ;  traders  flocking  here  from  all  the  provinces  of 
Mexico,  who  come  to  exchange  European  toys,  their 
♦L.437,500 own  cochineal,  and  about  ten  millions*  of  filver  for 
Sterling,  fpices,  muflins,  printed  linens,  filk,  perfumes,  and  the 
gold  works  of  Afia.  W.  Long.  102.  29/  N.  Lat. 
17.30. 

ACARAI,  a  town  of  Paraguay  in  South  America, 
built  by  the  Jefuits  in  1624.  Long. 116.40.  S.Lat.z6\ 
ACARAUNA,  a  fmall  American  filh,  called  by 
our  failors  the  old- wife*  See  Lab  r  us. 

N°  2* 
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ACARNANIA,  the  fird  country  of  Free  Greece,  A  earn  ary 
or  Greece  Proper,  bounded  on  the  wed  by  the  Sinus 
Ambracius,  and  feparated  from  Aitolta  by  the  river 
Achelous  on  the  ead,  and  by  the  Sinus  Ambracius 
from  Epirus.  The  people  were  called  Acarnanes ,  de¬ 
noting  perfons  unfhorn  ;  other  Etolians,  to  the  ead  of 
the  Achelous,  being  called  Curetes  (Homer)  from 
being  fhorn.  According  to  Lucian,  they  were  noted 
for  effeminacy  and  incontinence ;  henqe  the  proverb, 

Porcellus  Acaritartius .  This  country  was  famous  for 
an  excellent  breed  of  horfes  ;  fo  that  Axa^vixoc  is 

a  proverbial  faying  for  a  thing  excellent  in  its  kind. 

It  is  now  called  la  Garnla  and  tl  Defpotato. 

ACARON,  or  Accaron,  a  town  of  Paledine,  call¬ 
ed  Ekron  in  Scripture.  It  was  the  boundary  of  the  Phi- 
lidines  to  the  north  ;  dood  at  fome  didance  from  the 
fea,  near  Bethfhemefh  ;  and  was  famous  for  the  idol  of 
Baalzebub. 

ACARUS,  the  Tick  or  Mite,  a  genus  of  infe&s 
belonging  to  the  order  of  aptera,  or  fuch  as  have  no 
wings.  The  acarus  has  eight  legs  ;  two  eyes,  one  on 
each  fide  of  the  head;  and  two  jointed  tentacula.  The 
female  is  oviparous.  Linnaeus  enumerates  35  fpecies; 
of  which  fome  are  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  fome  of 
waters ;  fome  live  on  trees,  others  among  dones,  and 
others  on  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  and  even  under 
the  fkin.  The  defeription  of  a  few  of  the  mod  re¬ 
markable  will  here  fuilice. 

t.  The  liro,  or  cheefe-mite,  is  a  very  minute  fpecies. 

To  the  naked  eye,  thefa  mites  appear  like  moving  par¬ 
ticles  of  dud ;  but  the  microfcope  difeovers  them  to 
be  perfeft  animals,  having  as  regular  a  figure,  and  per¬ 
forming  all  the  functions  of  life  as  perfe&ly,  as  crea¬ 
tures  that  exceed  them  many  times  in  bulk.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  parts  of  them  are  the  head,  the  neck,  and  the 
body.  The  head  is  finall  in  proportion  to  the  body  ; 
and  lias  a  fliarp  fnout,  and  a  mouth  that  opens  and  fhuts 
like  a  mole’s.  They  have  two  fmall  eyes,  and  are  ex¬ 
tremely  quickfighted ;  and  when  they  have  been  once 
touched  with  a  pin,  you  will  eafily  perceive  how  cun¬ 
ningly  they  avoid  a  fecond  touch.  Their  legs  are  each 
furnifhed  at  the  extremity  with  two  little  claws,  with 
which  the  animal  very  nicely  takes  hold  of  any  thing. 

The  hinder  part  of  the  body  is  pluntp  and  bulky ;  and 
ends  in  an  oval  form,  from  which  there  iffue  out  a  few 
exceeding  long  hairs.  Other  parts  of  the  body  are 
alfo  befet  with  thin  and  long  hairs.  The  males  and 
females  are  eafily  ditlinguifhed  in  thefe  little  animals. 

The  females  are  oviparous,  as  the  loufe  and  fpider ; 
and  from  their  eggs  the  young  ones  are  hatched  in  their 
proper  form,  without  having  any  change  to  undergo 
afterwards.  They  are,  however,  when  firit  hatched, 
extremely  minute  ;  and,  in  their  growing  to  tlieir  full 
fize,  they  caff  their  lkins  feveral  times.  Thefe  little 
creatures  may  be  kept  alive  many  months  between  two 
concave  glaffes,  and  applied  to  the  microfcope  at  plea- 
fure.  They  are  thus  often  feen  in  coitu ,  conjoined  tail 
to  tail ;  and  this  is  performed  by  an  incredibly  fwift 
motion.  Their  eggs,  in  warm  weather,  hatch  in  l£ 
or  1 4  days ;  but  in  winter  they  are  much  longer, 

Thefe  eggs  are  fo  fmall,  that  a  regular  computation 
(hows,  that  90  millions  of  them  are  not  fo  large  as  a 
common  pigeon’s  egg*.  They  are  very  voracious  ani-  t  7?^#’, 
mals,  and  have  often  been  feen  to  eat  one  another.  Micrfc |, 
Their  manner  of  eating  is  by  thrufting  alternately  one  P*  *87 
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iaw  forward  and  the  other  backward,  and  In  this  man 
ner  grinding  their  food;  and  after  they  have  done 
feeding,  they  feem  to  chew  the  cud.— There  are  feve- 
ral  varieties  of  this  fpecies  found  in  different  fubltances 
befides  cheefe ;  as  in  malt-duft,  flour,  oatmeal,  &c. 
Thofe  in  malt-dull  and  oatmeal  are  much  nimbler  than 
the  cheefc-mites,  and  have  more  and  longer  hairs. 
There  are  alfo  a  fort  of  wandering  nntes,  which  range 
wherever  there  is  any  thing  they  can  feed  on  :  They 
are  often  feen  in  the  form  of  a  white  duff,  and  are  not 
fufpedled  to  be  living  creatures.— The  mite  is  called  by 
authors  fimply,  Acarus.  It  is  an  animal  very  tena¬ 
cious  of  life,  and  will  live  months  without  food.  Mr 
Lewenhoek*  had  one  which  lived  1 1  weeks  on  the 
liv' point  of  a  pin,  on  which  he  had  fixed  it  for  examining 
by  his  microfcope. 

2.  The  fanguifugus.  The  hinder  part  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  is  crenated,  the  fcutellum  is  oval  and  yellowifh, 
and  the  beak  is  trifid.  It  is  a  native  of  America,  and 
flicks  fo  fail  on  the  legs  of  travellers,  fucking  their 
blood,  that  they  can  hardly  be  extrafted. 

3.  The  telarius  is  of  a  greemfh  yellow  colour.  It 
has  a  fmall  fling  or  weapon,  with  which  it  wounds  the 
leaves-of  plants,  and  occafions  them  to  fold  backward. 
They  are  very  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  autumn, 
inclofed  in  the  folded  leaves  of  the  lime-tree. 

4.  The  exulcerans,  or  itch-acarus,  is  a  very  fmall 
fpecies:  its  body  is  of  a  figure  approaching  to  oval, 
and  lobated  ;  the  head  is  fmall  and  pointed ;  its  colour 
is  whitifh,  but  it  has  two  dufky  femicircular  lines  on  the 
back.  It  has  long  fetaceous  legs,  but  the  two  firft  are 
fhort.  It  is  found  in  the  puftules  of  the  itch :  authors  in 
general  have  fuppofed  that  it  caufes  that  difeafe:  but  o- 
thers  obferve,  that  if  this  were  fo,  it  would  be  found 
more  univerfally  in  thofe  puftules.  It  is  more  probable 
that  thefe  only  make  a  proper  nidus  for  it.  See,  how¬ 
ever,  the  article  Itch. 

5.  The  batatas  is  of  a  blood-colour,  and  a  little 
rough  ;  the  fore  pair  of  legs  are  as  long  as  the  body. 
It  inhabits  the  potatoes  of  Surinam. 

6.  Theovinus,  or  fheep-tick,  has  a  flat  body,  of  a 
ToundHh  figure,  but  fomewhat  approaching  to  oval, 
and  of  a  yellowifh  white  colour,  and  has  a  linglc  large 
round  fpot  on  the  back:  the  anus  is  vifible  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  body;  the  thorax  is  fcarce  confpicuous  ; 
the  head  is  very  fmall  and  black  ;  the  mouth  is  bifid  . 
tli  antenna  are  of  a  clavated  figure,  and  of  the  length 
of  the  fnout;  the  legs  are  fhort  and  black.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  on  fheep,  and  its  excrements  ftain  the  wool  green  : 
it  will  live  in  the  wool  many  months  after  it  is  fhorn 

from  the  animal.  . 

7.  The  coleoptratorum,  or  acarus  of  infects,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  minute :  its  body  is  round,  reddifh,  and  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  firm  and  hard  {kin  ;  the  head  is  very  fmall, 
the  neck  fcarce  vifible  ;  the  legs  are  moderately  long, 
the  anterior  pair  longer  than  the  others ;  it  has  a  white- 
nefs  about  the  anus.  It  is  frequent  on  the  bodies  or 
many  infers,  which  it  infells,  as  the  loufe  does  others; 
it  runs  very  fwiftly :  the  humble-bee  and  many  other 
of  the  larger  infedls,  are  continually  infelled  with  it ; 
but  none  fo  much  as  the  common  black  beetle,  which 
has  thence  been  called  the  loufy  beetle. 

8.  The  baccarum,  or  fcarlet-tree  mite,  is  a  fmall 
fpecies  :  its  body  is  roundilh,  and  the  back  not  at  al 
flatted,  as  it  is  in  many  tfthers  5  the  Ikin  is  fmooth, 
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Alining,  and  gloify ;  and  the  whole  animal  feems  di- 
ftended,  and  ready  to  burft;  the  colour  is  a  bright  red, 
but  a  little  dufkier  on  the  Tides  than  elfewhere  :  the 
head  is  very  fmall,  and  the  legs  Ihort ;  there  is  on  each 
fide  a  fmall  dufky  fpot  near  the  thorax,  and  a  few  hairs 
grow  from  different  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  very 
common  on  trees,  particularly  on  the  currant,  on  the 
fruit  of  which  we  frequently  fee  it  running. 

9.  The  longicornis,  or  red  flone-acarus,  is  very  fmall, 
and  of  a  bright  red  colour;  the  body  is  round,  and  dif- 
tended  ;  the  head  is  very  fmall  and  pointed  ;  the  legs 
are  moderately  long,  and  of  a  paler  red  than  the  body, 
the  antennae  are  much  longer  than  in  any  other  fpecies. 
It  is  frequent  about  old  flone- walls  and  on  rocks,  and 
runs  very  nimbly.  See  Plate  I*  . 

10.  The  aquaticus  is  a  fmall  fpecies  :  the  body  is  of 
a  figure  approaching  to  an  oval,  and  the  back  appears 
depreffed  ;  it  is  of  a  bright  and  itrong  fcarlet  colour. 
The  head  is  fmall ;  the  legs  are  moderately  long  and 
firm,  and  are  of  a  paler  red  than  the  body.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  in  {hallow  waters,  where  it  runs  very  fwiftly  along 
the  bottom.  Its  diminutivenefs  hinders  the  beauty  of 
its  colours  from  being  perceived,  as  they  are  not  dif- 
cernible  without  the  microfcope. 

1  1 .  The  holofericeus  is  a  fmall  fpecies  :  its  body  is 
roundifh,  but  a  little  approaching  to  oval  ;  the  back 
fomewhat  depreffed :  it  is  of  a  fine  fcarlet  colour,  and 
covered  with  a  velvety  down.  r\  he  head  is  very  fmall; 
the  eyes  are  two,  and  very  fmall ;  the  legs  are  fhoit 
and  of  a  paler  red,  and  there  is  a  {mail  black  fpot  near 
the  infertion  of  the  anterior  ones.  It  is  very  common 
under  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  fometimes  on  herbs 
and  among  hay.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  poifonous  if 
fwallowed ;  but  we  do  notfeem  to  have  any  certain  ac¬ 
count  of  fuch  an  effeft. 

The  longpipes  is  the  largefl  of  the  acarus  kind  : 
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its  body  is  roundifh,  of  a  dufky  brown  on  the  back, 
with  a  dufkier  fpot  of  a  rhomboidal  figure  near  the 
middle  of  it  ;  the  belly  is  whitifh  ;  the  legs  are  ex¬ 
tremely  long  and  flender.  On  the  back  part  of  the 
head  there  ftands  a  little  eminence,  which  has  on  it  a 
kind  of  double  creft,  formed  as  it  were  of  a  number  of 
minute  fpines:  the  eyes  are^mall  and  black,  and  arc 
two  in  number.  It  is  very  common  in  our  paflures 
towards  the  end  of  fummer.  Ray  and  Lifter  call  it 
araneus  cruflatus  longpipes;  Mouffet,  araneus  long- 
pipes  ;  and,  notwithftanding  its  having  but  two  eyes, 
it  has  been  almoft  univerfally  ranked  among  the  fpi- 

ders.  ,  _  .  .  . 

ACASTUS,  in  claffic  hiflory,  the  fon  of  Pelias  king 
of  Theffaly,  and  one  of  the  mofl  famous  hunters  of  his 
time,  married  Hippolyta,  who  falling  defperately  in 
love  with  Peleus  her  fon -in-law,  and  he  refufing  to  gra¬ 
tify  her  willies,  fne  accufcd  him  to  her  hulband  of  a 
rape  ;  on  which  he  flew  them  both. 

ACATALECTIC,  a  term,  in  the  ancient  poetry, 
for  fuch  verfes  as  have  all  their  feet  or  fyllables,  in  con- 
tradiflin&'ion  to  thofe  that  have  a  fyllable  too  few. 

ACATALEPSY,  fignifies  the  impoffibility  of  com¬ 
prehending  fomething.~The  diftinguifhing  tenet  of 
the  Pyrrhonills  was  their  afferting  an  abfolute  acata- 
lepfy  in  regard  to  every  thing. 

ACATERY,  or  Accatry,  anciently  an  officer  of 
the  king’s  houfehold,  defigned  for  a  check  betwixt  the 
clerks  of  the  kitchen  and  the  purveyors, 
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ACATHARSIA,  In  medicine,  an  impurity  of  the 
blood  or  humours. 

ACATHISTUS,  the  name  of*  folemn  hymn  an¬ 
ciently  fung  in  the  Greek  church  on  the  Saturday  of 
the  fifth  week  of  Lent,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  for 
having  thrice  delivered  Conllantinople  from  the  iuva- 

fions  of  the  barbarous  nations. 

ACAT1UM,  in  the  ancient  navigation,  a  kind  of 
boat  or  pinnace  ufed  for  military  purpofes.  '1  he  aca- 
Uum  was  a  fpecies  of  thofe  veflels  called  naves  alhta- 
rix ,  /.  e.  fuch  as  were  wrought  with  oars.  It  was 
fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  battle.  Strabo  defcribes  it 
as  a  privateer  or  pirate  fioop. 

AGAULIS,  in  botany,  a  term  applied  to  certain 
plants,  the  flowers  of  which  have  no  pedicle  or  llalk 
to  fupport  them,  but  reft  immediately  on  the  ground, 
fuch  a«  the  carline  thiftle,  &c. 

ACCA  (St),  bifhop  of  Haguftaldt,  or  Hexam,  in 
Northumberland,  fucceedtd  Wilfrid  in  that  fee  in  709. 
He  ornamented  his  cathedral  in  a  molt  magmhcent 
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Suppofe  a  body  let  fall  from  on  high :  the  primary  Accelera 
caufe  of  its  beginning  to  defcend  is  doubtlefs  the  power  t  U()!i 
of  gravity  ;  but  when  once  the  defcent  is  commenced, 
that  Hate  becomes  in  lome  meafure  natural  to  the  bo¬ 
dy  ;  fo  that  if  left  to  itfelf,  it  would  perfevere  in  it 
for  ever,  even  though  the  firft  caufe  fhould  ceafe.  :  as 
we  fee  in  a  Hone  caH  with  the  hand,  which  continues 
to  move  after  it  is  left  by  the  caufe  that  gave  it  mo¬ 
tion.  But,  be  fide  the  propenfity  to  defcend  imprefled 
by  the  firft  caufe,  and  which  of  itfelf  were  fufficient 
to  continue  the  fame  degree  of  motion,  once  begun, 
in  infinitum ;  there  is  a  conftant  accefiion  of  fubfequent 
efforts  of  the  fame  principle,  gravity,  which  continues 
to  aft  on  the  body  already  in  motion,  in  the  fame  man- 
mer  as  if  it  were  at  reft.  Here,  then,  being  a  double 
caufe  of  motion;  and  both  afting  in  the  fame  direc¬ 
tion,  viz.  direftly  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth;  the 
motion  they  jointly  produce  mull  neceffarily  be  greater 
than  that  of  any  one  of  them. —  And  the  velocity  thus 
increafed  having  the  fame  caufe  of  mcreafe  fb ill  pciiift- 


nented  his  catlieorai  in  a  mua  - - &  .  -  .  -hi 

manner  :  he  furniihed  it  alfo  with  plate  and  holy  yeft-  ing,  the  defcent  mutt  neceffarily  be  continually  aceele- 

jnents  ;  and  erefted  a  noble  library,  confiding  chiefly  rated. 


of  ecclefiaftical  learning,  and  a  large  colleftion  of  the 
lives  of  the  faints,  which  he  was  at  great  pains  to  pro¬ 
cure _ He  was  accounted  a  very  able  divine,  and  was 

famous  for  his  /kill  in  cluirch-mufic  He  wrote  feveral 
pieces:  particularly,  Pajfiones  Saniiorum,  the  Suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  Saints:  Pro  illujirandis  feriptutes ,  ad  Be- 
dam;  For  explaining  the  feriptures,  addreffed  to  Bede. 
He  died  in  740,  having  enjoyed  the  fee  of  Hexam  31 
years,  under  Egbert  king  of  the  Northumbrians. 

ACCAL1A,  in  Roman  antiquity,  folemn  fe Rivals 
held  in  honour  of  Acca  Laurentia,  Rumulus  s  nurfe  . 
they  were  otherwife  called  Laurentalia* 

ACCAPITARE,  in  law,  the  aft  of  becoming  vaf- 
fal  of  a  lord,  or  of  yielding  him  homage  and  obedience. 
Hence, 

ACCAPITUM,  fignifies  the  money  paid  by  a  vaiial 
upon  his  admifiion  to  a  feu. 

Accapitum,  in  our  ancient  law,  was  ufed  alfo  to 
exprefsthe  relief  due  to  the  chief  lord.  See  Relief. 

ACCEDAS  ad  Curiam,  in  the  Englifh  law,  a 
writ  lying,  where  a  man  has  received,  or  fears,,  falfe 
judgment  in  an  inferior  court.  It  lies  alfo  for  juftice 
delayed,  and  is  a  fpecies  of  the  writ  Recordare. 

ACCELERATION,  in  mechanics,  the  increafe 
of  velocity  in  a  moving  body.  Accelerated  motion  is 
that  which  continually  receives  frefti  acceflious  of  velo¬ 
city.  Acceleration  Hands  direftly  oppofed  to  retar¬ 
dation,  which  denotes  a  diminution  of  velocity. 

Acceleration  is  chiefly  ufed  in  phyffes,  in.refpeft 
of  falling  bodies,  /.  e .  of  heavy  bodies  tending  to¬ 
wards  the  centre  of  the  earth  by  the  force  of  gravity. 
That  natural  bodies  are  accelerated  in  their  defcent,  is 
evident  from  various  confulerations,  both  a  priori  and 
pofteriort. — Thus,  we  aftually  find,  that,  the  greater 
height  a  body  falls  from,  the  greater  imprefiion  it 
makes,  and  the  more  vehemently  does  it  ftnke  the  fub- 
jeft  plane,  or  other  obftacle.  .  . 

Various  were  the  fyftems  and  opinions  which  philo- 
fophers  produced  to  account  for  this  acceleration.  But 
the  immediate  caufe  of  acceleration  is  now  fufficiently 
obvious  ;  the  principle  of  gravitation,  which  determines 
the  body  to  defcend,  determining  it  to  be  accelerated 
by  a  neceffary  confequence. 


The  motion  of  a  body  afeending,  or  impelled  up¬ 
wards,  is  dimmifhed  or  retarded  from  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple  of  gravity,  afting  in  a  contrary  direftion,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a  falling  body  is  accelerated:  See  Re¬ 
tardation.  A  body  thusprojefted  upwards,  rifestill 
it  has  loft  all  its  motion  :  which  it  does  in  the  fame 
time  that  a  body  falling  would  have  acquired  a  velo¬ 
city  equal  to  that  wherewith  the  body  was  thrown  up. 
Hence  the  fame  body  thrown  up,  will  rife  to  the 
fame  height  from  which  falling  it  would  have  acquired 
the  velocity  wherewith  it  was  thrown  lip  :  And  hence 
the  heights  which  bodies  thrown  up  with  different  ve¬ 
locities  do  afeend  to,  are  to  one  another  as  the  fquares 
of  thofe  velocities. 

Acceleration  of  Bodies  on  inclined  Planes .  The  fame 
general  law  obtains  here  as  in  bodies  falling  perpendi¬ 
cularly  :  the  effeft  of  the  plane  is  to  make  the  motion 
flower ;  but  the  inclination  being  every  where  equal, 
the  retardation  arifing  therefrom  will  proceed  equally 
in  all  parts,  at  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  the  mo¬ 
tion.  See  Mechanics. 

Acceleration  of  the  Motion  of  Pendulums --The.  mo¬ 
tion  of  pendulous  bodies  is  accelerated  in  their  defcent ; 
but  in  a  lefs  ratio  than  that  of  bodies  falling  perpendi¬ 
cularly.  See  Mechanics  and  Pendulum. 

Acceleration  of  the  Motion  of  Projectiles .  See  Pro¬ 
jectile.  .  .  a 

Acceleration  is  alfo  applied  in  the  ancient  altro- 
nomy,  in  refpeft  of  the  fixed  ftars.— This  acceleration 
was  the  difference  between  the  revolution  of  the  pri- 
munt  mobile  and  the  folar  revolution;  which  was  com¬ 
puted  at  three  minutes  and  5  6  feconds. 

Acceleration  of  the  Moon ,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs 
the  increafe  of  the  moon  s  mean  motion  from  the  fun, 
compared  with  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth;  fo  that 
it  is  now  a  little  fwifter  than  it  was  formerly.  Dr  Hal¬ 
ley  was  the  firft  who  made  this  difeovery;  and  he  was 
led  to  it  by  comparing  the  ancient  eclipfes  obferved  at 
Babylon  with  thofe  obferved  by  Albatennius  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  fome  of  his  own  time.  He  was 
not  able  to  afeertain  the  quantity  of  this  acceleration, 
becaufe  the  longitudes  of  Bagdad,  Alexandria,  and 
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been  accurately  determined.  But  fince  Ins  time  the 
longitude  of  Alexandria  has  been  afcertained  by  Uia- 
zelles  ;  and  Babylon,  according  to  Ptolemy  s  account, 
i lies  50'  eaR  from  Alexandria.  From  thefe  data,  Mr 
Duntborne  compared  feveral  ancient  andmoderneclipies, 
with  the  calculations  of  them,  by  his  own  tables,  and 
herebv  verified  Dr  Halley’s  opinion  ;  for  he  found  that 
the  fame  tables  reprefent  the  moon’s  place  more  back¬ 
ward  than  her  true  place  in  ancient  eclipfes,  and  more 
forward  than  her  true  place  in  later  eclipfes;  and  thence 
juftly-  inferred,  that  her  motion  in  ancient  times  was 
flower  ;  in  later  times  quicker,  than  the  tables  give  it. 

But  he  did  not  content  himfelf  with  merely  afcertain- 
ing  the  fad  ;  he  proceeded  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  the  acceleration  ;  and  by  means  of  the  moft  ancient 
eclipfe  of  which  any  authentic  account  remains,  ob- 
ferved  at  Babylon  in  the  year  before  Cl.r.ft  yz  1,  he 
concluded,  that  the  obferved  beginning  of  this  ecliple 
was  not  above  an  hour  and  three"- quarters  before  the 
beginning  by  the  tables  ;  and  therefore  the  moon  s  true 
place  could  precede  her  place  by  computation  but  little 
more  than  50'  of  a  degree  at  that  time  Admitting 
the  acceleration'to  be  uniform,  and  the  aggiega  e  o 
it  as  the  fquare  of  the  time,  it  will  be  at  the  rate  ot 

about  10' iu  100  years.  ,  , 

Dr  Long  attributes  the  acceleration  above  deiuibed 
to  one  or  more  of  thefe  caufes  :  either,  .  .  Hie  annual 
and  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  continuing  the  fame, 
the  moon  is  really  carried  round  the  earth  with  a  great¬ 
er  velocity  than  heretofore  :  or,  2.  The  diurnal  motion 
of  the  earth,  and  the  periodical  revolution  of  the  moon 
continuing  the  fame,  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth 
round  the  fun  is  a  little  retarded  ;  which  makes  the 
fun’s  apparent  motion  in  the  ecliptic  a  little  flower 
than  formerly  ;  and,  confequently,  the  moon  in  palling 
from  any  conjunction  with  the  fun,  fpends  lefs  time 
before  (he  again  overtakes  the  fun,  and  forms  a  lubie- 
quent  conjunaion  :  in  both  thefe  cafes,  the  motion  of 
the  moon  from  the  fun  is  really  accelerated,  and  the 
fynodical  month  actually  fhortened.  Or,  3.  1  lie  annual 
motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  periodical  revolution  of 
the  moon  continuing  the  fame,  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  round  its  axis  is  a  little  retarded  :  111  this  calc, 
days,  hours,  minutes,  feconds,  &c.  by  which  all  periods 
of  "time  mud  be  meafured,  are  of  a  longer  duration  ; 
and  confequently  the  fynodical  month  will  appear  to 
be  fhortened,  though  it  really  contains  the  lame  quan¬ 
tity  of  abfolute  time  as  it  always  did.  If  the  quantity 
of 'matter  in  the  body  of  the  fun  be  leffened  by  the 
particles  of  light  continually  ftreaming  from  it,  th.e 
motion  of  the  earth  round  the  fun  may  become  flower: 
if  the  earth  increafes  in  bulk,  the  motion  of  the  moon 
round  the  earth  may  be  quickened  thereby,  bee  A- 

StAsoMY.  r 

ACCELERATOR,  in  anatomy,  the  name  ot  two 
mufcles  of  the  penis,  which  ferve  for  ejecting  the  urine 
orfemen.  See  Anatomy  ,  Talk  of  the  Mufcles. 

ACCENDENTES,  a  lower  order  of  milliners  in 
the  Romiflt  church,  whofe  office  is  to  light  and  trim  the 

candles.  ,  1  •  j  f 

ACCENDONES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  kind  ot 
gladiators,  whofe  office  was  to  excite  and  animate  the 
combatants  during  the  engagement.  The  orthogra¬ 
phy  of  the  word  is  eontefted  :  the  full  edition  of  i  er- 
tullian,  by  Rhenanus,  has  it  accedones ;  au  ancient 


x  i  a  c  e 

manufc, ipt,  accendones.  Aquinas  adheres  to  the  for- 
mer,  Pitifcus  to  the  latter.  I  he  origin  of  the  wo  d, 
fuppoflng  it  accendones,  is  from  accendo,  1  kindle  ,  iup- 
poling  it  accedones,  from  accede,  I  accede,  am  added  o. 

The  former  places  their  diftinguilhing  charader  in  en¬ 
livening  the  combat  by  their  exhortations  and  fugge- 
ftions  ;  the  latter  fuppofes  them  to  be  much  the  fame 
with  what  among  us  are  called  feconds,  among  the  It  a- 
lians  patroni:  excepting  that  thele  latter  only  ttand  ) 
to  fee  the  laws  of  thefword  duly  obferved,  withoiu  in¬ 
termeddling  to  give  advice  or  inftrn&iou. 

ACCENSI,  in  the  Roman  armies,  certain  fupernu- 
merary  foldiers,  defigned  to  fupply  the  places  of  thole 
who  fliould  be  killed  or  anywife  difabled.  They  were 
thus  denominated,  quia  accenfebantur,  or  ad  cenjuw 
adjiciibantur.  Vegetius  calls  them. fupenmmerartt te- 
nianum.  Cato  calls  them  firentant,  m  regard  they 
furniflied  thofe  engaged  in  battle  with  weapons,  dnnk, 
&c.  Though  Nonuius  fuggeil s  another  reafoa  ot  that 
appellation,  viz.  becaufe  they  fought  with  (tones,  flings, 
and  weapons  qu.e  ferruntur,  fuel,  as  are  thrown,  not 
carried  in  the  hand.  They  were  fometimes  alio  called 
v elites,  and  velati,  becaufe  they  fought  clothed,  but  not 
in  armour ;  fometimes  adjcripticii ,  and  adfcriptivt ;  lome- 
times  rorarii.  The  accenfi,  Livy  obferves,  were  placed 
at  the  rear  of  the  army,  becaufe  no  great  matter  was 
expefted  from  them  :  they  were  taken  out  of  the  htth 

clafs  of  citizens.  .  f 

Accensi,  in  antiquity,  denotes  an  inferior  order  ot 
officers,  appointed  to  attend  the  Roman  magdtrates, 
fomewhat  in  the  manner  of  uffiers,  ferjeants,  or  tip- 
Raves  among  us.  They  were  thus  called  from  acetre, 
to  fend  for  ;  one  part  of  their  office  being  to  call  ailem- 
blies  of  the  people,  fummon  parties  to  appear  and  an- 

fvver  before  the  judges,  &c.  #  .  ~ 

Accensi,  was  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  a  kind  ot 
adjutants,  appointed  by  the  tribune  to  affitl  each  cen¬ 
turion  and  decurion.  In  which  fenfe,  aceenfus  is  fy  no- 
nymous  with  optio.  In  an  ancient  iufeription,  given 
by  a  Torre,  we  meet  Accensus  Equitum [Rom  a  no¬ 
il  um  ;  an  office  no  where  elfe  heard  of.  I  hat  author 
fnfpects  it  for  a  corruption  ;  and  inftead  thereof  reads, 

ACENSIBUS.  r  .  .  ,  r 

ACCENSION,  the  a&ion  of  fetting  a  body  on  lire: 
thus  the  accenfion  of  tinder  is  effected  by  fti  iking  hre 

with  flint  and  Heel.  ,  r 

ACCEN  L\  in  reading  or  fpeaking,  an  inflection  ot 
the  voice,  which  gives  to  each  fyllable  of  a  word  its 
due  pitch  in  refped  of  height  or  lownefs.  See  Read¬ 
ing.  The  word  is  originally  Latin,  accentus  :  a  com¬ 
pound  of  acU  to  ;  and  earn ,  to  ling.  Accentus >  quaft 
adcantus ,  or  juxia  canturn .  In  this  fenfe,  accent  is  ly* 
nonymons  with  the  Greek  ;  the  Latin  tenor ,  or 
to  nor ;  and  the  Hebrew^  guflus*  tall  e.  —For  the 
doctrine  of  Accents  in  Compqfition ,  fee  Poetry,  I  art  Ill. 
N°  103,  114*  .  , 

Accent,  among  grammarians,  is  a  certain  mark  or 
character  placed  over  a  fyllable,  to  direct  the  ftrefs  of 
its  pronunciation.  We  generally  reckon  three  gram¬ 
matical  accents  in  ordinary  ufe,  all  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks,  viz.  the  acute  accent,  ('),  which  (hows  when 
the  tone  of  the  voice  is  to  be  raifed.  The  grave  ac¬ 
cent  (),  when  the  note  or  tone  of  the  voice  is  to  be 
depreffed.  The  circumflex  accent  (  or  A),  is  compofed 
of  both  the  acute  and  the  grave,  and  points  out  a  kind 
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Accent,  of  undulation  of  the  voice.  The  Latins  have  made  the 
fame  life  of  thefe  three  accents. 

The  Hebrews  have  a  grammatical,  a  rhetorical,  and 
muficalaccent :  though  the  firft  and  laft  feem,  in  effedl, 
to  be  the  fame  ;  both  being  comprifed  under  the  ge¬ 
neral  name  of  tonic  accents ,  becaufe  they  give  the  pro¬ 
per  tone  to  fyllables ;  as  the  rhetorical  accents  are  faid 
to  be  euphonic,  becaufe  as  they  tend  to  make  the 
pronunciation  more  fweet  and  agreeable.  There  are 
four  euphonic  accents,  and  25  tonic  ;  of  which  fome 
are  placed  above,  and  others  below  the  fyllables  ;  the 
Hebrew  accents  ferving  not  only  to  regulate  the  rifings 
and  fallings  of  the  voice,  but  alfo  to  dillingtiiffi  the 
fe&ions,  periods,  and  numbers  of  periods,  in  adifconrfe; 
and  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofes  with  the  points  in 
other  languages.  Their  accents  are  divided  into  em- 
per  or  s ,  kings,  dukes ,  life,  each  bearing  a  title  anfwer- 
able  to  the  importance  of  the  diffindiion  it  makes.  Their 
emperor  rules  over  a  whole  phrafe,  and  terminates  the 
fenfe  completely;  anfwering  to  our  point.  Their  king 
anfwers  to  our  colon  ;  and  their  duke  to  our  comma. 
The  king,  however,  occafionally  becomes  a  duke,  and 
the  duke  a  king,  as  the  phrafes  are  more  or  lefs  ffiort. 
It  muff  be  noted,  by  the  way,  that  the  management 
and  combination  of  thefe  accents  differ  in  Hebrew 
poetry  from  what  they  are  in  profe.  The  ufe  of  the  tonic 
or  grammatical  accents  has  been  much  controverted  : 
fome  holding  that  they  diftinguiffi  the  fenfe  ;  while 
others  maintain  that  they  are  only  intended  to  regulate 
the  mufic,  or  finging  ;  alleging  that  the  Jews  fing, 
rather  than  read,  the  feriptures  in  their  fynagogues*- 


Dom°?Mo-  Be  this,  however,  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  the  ancient 
faic.  Clav.  Hebrews  were  not  acquainted  with  thefe  accents.  The 
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opinion  which  prevails  amongff  the  learned,  is,  that 
they  were  invented  about  the  fixth  century,  by  the 
Jewifh  dodlors  of  the  fcliool  of  Tiberias,  called  the 
Majforetcs . 

As  to  the  Greek  accents,  now  feen  both  in  manu-. 
feripts  and  printed  books,  there  has  been  no  lefs  dif- 
pute  about  their  antiquity  and  ufe  than  about  thofe  of 
the  Hebrews.  Ifaac  Voffius  endeavours  to  prove  them 
of  modern  invention  ;  afferting,  that  anciently  they  had 
nothing  of  this  kind,  but  only  a  few  notes  in  their 
poetry,  which  were  invented  by  Ariftophanes  the  gram¬ 
marian,  about  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philopater ;  and 
that  thefe  were  of  mufical,  rather  than  grammatical  ufe, 
ferving  as  aids  in  the  finging  of  their  poems,  and  very 
different  from  thofe  introduced  afterwards.  He  alfo 
fhows  from  feveral  ancient  grammarians,  that  the  man¬ 
ner  of  writing  the  Greek  accents  in  thefe  days  was  quite 
different  from  that  which  appears  in  our  books.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  La  Methods  Greque ,p.  546,  obferves,  that  the  right 
pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language  being  natural  to 
the  Greeks,  it  was  needlefs  for  them  to  mark  it  by  ac¬ 
cents  in  their  writings  :  fo  that,  according  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  they  only  began  to  make  ufe  of  them  fo  low 
as  the  time  in  which  the  Romans,  being  curious  to 
learn  the  Greek  tongue,  fent  their  children  to  ftudy  at 
Athens,  thinking  thereby  to  fix  the  pronunciation,  and 
to  facilitate  it  toff  rangers;  which  happened,  as  the  fame 
author  obferves,  a  little  before  Cicero’s  time.  Wetftein, 
Greek  profeffor  at  Bafil,  in  a  learned  differtation  en¬ 
deavours  to  prove  the  Greek  accents  of  an  older  Hand¬ 
ing.  He  owns  that  they  were  not  always  formed  in  the 
fame  manner  by  the  ancients;  but  thinks  that  difference 
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owing  to  the  different  pronunciation  which  obtained  in 
the  different  parts  of  Greece.  He  brings  feveral  reafons,  Acc" 
a  priori ,  for  the  ufe  of  accents,  even  in  the  earlieft  days;  tion<  ' 
as  that  they  then  wrote  all  in  capital  letters  equidiftant  — -y— * 
from  each  other,  without  any  diffindtion  either  of  words 
or  phrafes,  which  without  accents  could  fcarce  be  in¬ 
telligible  ;  and  that  accents  were  neceffary  to  diftinguifh 
ambiguous  words,  and  to  point  out  their  proper  mean¬ 
ing  ;  which  he  confirms  from  a  difpute  on  a  paffage  in 
Homer,  mentioned  by  Ariffotle  in  his  Poetics,  chap.  v. 
Accordingly,  he  obferves,  that  the  Syrians,  who  have, 
tonic,  but  no  diflindtive  accents,  have  yet  invented  cer¬ 
tain  points,  placed  either  below  or  above  the  words,  to, 
ffiow  their  mood,  tenfe,  perfon,  or  fenfe. 

The  ufe  of  accents,  to  prevent  ambiguities,  is  moff 
remarkably  perceived  in  fome  eaffern  languages,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Siamefe  and  Chinefe.  Among  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  China,  every  word,  or  (which  is  the  lame  thing) 
fyllable,  admits  of  five  accents,  as  fpoken  more  acutely 
or  remifsly  ;  and  thus  hands  for  many  different  things. 

The  fame  found  ya,  according  to  the  accent  affixed  to 
it,  fignifies  God,  a  wall,  excellent,  Jlupidity,  and  a 
goefe .  The  Chinefe  have  but  330  fpoken  words  in  their 
language  ;  but  thefe  being  multiplied  by  the  different 
accents  or  tones,  which  affedt  the-  vowels,  furnifh  a 
language  tolerably  copious.  By  means  hereof,  their 
330  fimple  founds  come  to  denote  1650  things  ;  but 
this  being  hardly  fufficient,  they  are  increafed  further 
by  afpirates  added  to  each  word  to  double  the  number. 

The  Chinefe  only  reckon  four  accents  :  for  which  the 
miffionaries  ufe  the  following  marks,  ad,  d,  a ,  d  ;  to 
which  they  have  added  a  fifth,  thus,  They  make  a, 
kind  of  modulation  ;  wherein,  prolonging  the  duration 
of  the  found  of  the  vowel,  they  vary  the  tone,  raifing 
and  finking  it  by  a  certain  pitch  of  voice  :  fo  that  their 
talking  is  a  fort  of  mufic  or  finging.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  rife  or  fall  in 
each  accent  by  means  of  mufical  notes  ;  but  this  is  hard 
to  effedt,  as  being  different  in  different  perfons.  Hence 
the  great  difficulty  of  the  language  to  foreigners ;  they 
are  forced,  to  fing  moff  fcrupuloufly :  if  they  deviate 
ever  fo  little  from  the  accent,  they  fay  quite  a  diffe¬ 
rent  thing  from  what  was  intended.  i  hus,  meaning 
to  compliment  the  perfon  you  are  talking  to  with  the 
title  Sir,  you  call  him  a  beaft  with  the  fame  word, 
only  a  little  varied  in  the  tone.  Magalhon  makes  the 
language  the  eafier  to  learn  on  this  account. — The 
Siamefe  are  alfo  obferved  to  fing  rather  than  talk. 

Their  alphabet  begins  with  fix  charadlers,  all  only 
equivalent  to  a  K,  but  differently  accented.  For  tho* 
in  the  pronunciation  the  accents  are  naturally  on  the 
vowels,  yet  they  have  fome  to  diverfify  fuch  of  their 
confonants  as  are  in  other  refpedls  the  fame. 

Accent,  in  mufic,  is  a  certain  enforcement  of  par¬ 
ticular  founds,  whether  by  the  voice  or  inffruments, 
generally  ufed  at  the  beginning  of  bars. 

ACCEPTANCE,  inlaw,  aperfon’sagreeing  to  offers 
made  in  bargaining,  by  which  the  bargain  is  concluded. 

Acceptance,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  is  put  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  pope’s  conftitutions. 

Acceptance,  in  commerce,  is  the  fubferibing,  fign- 
ing,  and  making  one’s  felf  debtor  for  the  fum  contained 
in  a  bill  of  exchange  or  other  obligation. 

ACCEPTATION,  in  grammar,  the  fenfe  or  mean¬ 
ing  wherein  any  word  is  taken. 

3  ACCEP- 
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ACCEPTER,  or  Agcettor,  the  perfon  who  ac- 


'7Mr  certs  a  bill  of  exchange,  &c. 

.cceffory.  ACCEPTIL ATION,  among  civilians,  an  acquit- 

v - '  tance  or  difcharge  given  by  the  creditor  to  the  debtor 

without  the  payment  of  any  value. 

ACCESSIBLE,  fomething  that  may  be  approach¬ 
ed,  or  that  accefs  may  be  had  to.  Thus  we  fay.  Such 
a  place  is  accefiible  on  one  fide,  &c.  .  . 

ACCESSION,  in  law,  is  a  method  of  acquiring 
property,  by  which,  in  things  that  have  a  clofe  connec¬ 
tion  or  dependence  upon  one  another,  the  property  of 
the  principal  thing  draws  alter  it  the  property  of  the 
acceffory  f  Thus,  the  owner  of  a  cow  becomes  hke- 
wTfe  the  owner  of  the  calf.  It  fometimes  l.kewife  ligm- 
fies  confent  or  acquiefcence.  .  r 

h  Accession,  among  pliyficians  is  ufed  for  a  paroxyfm 
of  a  difeafe;  among  politicians,  it  figmhes  a  prince  s 
fucceeding  to  the  government  upon  the  death  of  us 

^ACCESSORY,  or  Accessary,  fomething  that  ac¬ 
cedes  or  is  added  to  another  more  confiderable  tiling  ; 
in  which  fenfe  the  word  ftandsoppofed  to  bR.nc.pal 
Accessory,  or  Acceffary,  in  common  law,  is  chiefly 
ufed  for  a  perfon  guilty  of  a  felonious  offence,  not  prin¬ 
cipally,  but  by  participation  :  as,  by  advice,  command, 

“Ztl  ki„d.  =f 

and  after  it.— The  firjl  is  he  who  commands,  or  pro- 
c”i tiler  ..  commit  felony,  and  ,, 
felf.  for  if  lie  be  prefent,  he  is  a  principal.  I  he/ 
cond  is  he  who  receives,  aflifts,  or  comforts  any  man 
that  has  done  murder,  or  felony,  whereof  he  has  know¬ 
ledge.  A  man  may  alfo  be  acceflbry  to .an  acceffory, 
bv  aiding,  receiving,  See.  an  accelfory  in  e  ony. 

An  acceffory  in  felony  fhall  have  judgment  of  life 
and  member,  as  well  as  the  principal  who  did  the  fe¬ 
lony  T  but  not  till  the  principal  be  firft  attainted,  and 
conviA,  or  outlawed  thereon.  Where  the  principal  is 
pardoned  without  attainder,  the 
arraigned  ;  it  being  a  maxim  in  law,  Ubi  non  ejt  prt 
TJ,  M'fl'f'  ««#"•*,  :  but  ,f  the  principal 

bf^oncd/oiU  bi.  clergy  .far 
ceffory  fhall  be  arraigned  ;  4  and  5  W.  et  M.  P-4 
And  by  flat,  I  Anne,  cap.  9.  it  is  enafled,  that  where 
the  principal  is  convicted  of  felony,  or  Hands  mute  or 
challeneesP  above  bo  of  the  jury,  it  (hall  be  lawful  to 
proceed8  againft  the  acceffory  in  tlie  fame  manner  as  f 
the  principal  had  been  attainted  ;  and  notwithftanding 
fuch  principal  fliall  be  admitted  to  his  clergy,  pardoned 
or  delivered  before  attainder.  In  fome  cafes  alfo,  if 

the  principal  cannot  be  taken,  then  the  acceffory  may 

be  profecuted  for  a  mifdemeanour,  and  punithed  by 
dc  proicc  low  eft  and  higheit 

as  in  riots,  routs,  forcible  entries,  ana  ■  h  hio-heft 
which  are  the  lowed  offences.  So  alfo  m  the 
offence,  which  is,  according  to  the  Englilh  law,  L 
treafon,  there  are  no  acceffories.  m  ■ 

Acceffories,  in  petty  treafon,  murder,  and."  felonus 
of  feveral  kinds,  arc  not  to  have  then  c  cigy. 
can  be  no  acceffory  before  the  fail  m  manflaugliter;  b  - 
caufe  that  is  hidden  and  unprepenfed.  _  . 

Accessory  Nerves,  in  anatomy,  a  Pal^  r 

which,  arifing  from  the  medulla  in  the  vertebrae  of  the 
neck,  attend,  and  enter  the.  Ikull,  and  Eafa  out  of  it  a- 
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gain  with  the  par  vagum,  wrapped  up  in  the  fame  com-  AccefTory 
mon  integument,  and  after  quitting  them,  are  n  n-  Acc;jent_ 
bated  into  the  mufcles  of  the  neck  and  fhouldcrs.  See - y - , 

Anatomy.  . 

Accessory,  among  painters,  an  epithet  given  to 
fuch  parts  of  an  hiftory-piece  as  ferve  chiefly  for  or¬ 
nament,  and  might  have  been  wholly  left  out :  fuch 

as  vafes,  armour,  &c.  ■ 

ACCI,  (anc.geog.)  a  town  of  Tarraconenfis,  ior- 
merly  called  Adi;  luppofed  to  be  Guadtx,  to  the  eaft 
of  the  city  of  Granada,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  near 
the  fource  of  the  rivulet  Guadalantin  ;  now  greatly  de¬ 
cayed.  It  is  the  Colonia  Accitana  Gcmella,  and  was 
of  fome  repute  among  the  Roman  colonics.  The  peo¬ 
ple  were  called  Gemellenfes,  becaufe  the  colony  con¬ 
ned  of  colonilts  from  the  third  and  fixth  legions. 

ACCI  AlOLI(Donata),  a  man  famous  for  lm  learn¬ 
ing  aud  the  honourable  employments,  he  poffeffed  in 
Florence  his  native  country,  in  the  15th  century.  He 
wrote,  A  Latin  tranflatiou  of  fome  of  Plutarch’s  Lives; 
Commentaries  on  Ariltotle’s  Ethics  and  Politics  ,  an 
the  Life  of  Charlemagne.  He  was  fent  to  France  by 
the  Florentines,  to  fue  for  fuccour  from  Lewis  XL 
againft  Pope  Sextus  IV.  but  on  his  journey  died  at 
Milan  ;  his  body  was  carried  to  Florence,  and  buried  in- 
the  church  of  the  Carthufians.  The  fmall  fortune  he  left 
his  children  is  a  proof  of  his  probity  and  difinterefteu- 
nefs.  His  daughters,  like  thofe  of  Anilides,  were 
married  at  the  public  expencc,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  fcrvices.  His  funeral  eulogium  was  fpoken  by 
Chriftopher  Landini;  and  an  elegant  epitaph,  by  Por¬ 
tion,  was  inferibed  on  bis  tomb. 

ACCIDENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  any  ca- 

Accident,  among  logicians,  is  ufed  in  a  threefold 
fenfe.  1.  Whatever  does  not  effentially  belong  to  a 
thing  ;  as  the  clothes  a  man  wears,  or  the  money  in  his 
pocket.  2.  Such  properties  in  any  fubjed  as  are  not 
effential  to  it  ;  thus  whitenefs  in  paper  is  an  acci¬ 
dental  Quality.  3-  In  oppofition  to  fubftance,  all  qua¬ 
lities  whatever  are  called,  accidents  ;  as  fweetnels,  lott- 

116  Accident,  in  grammar,  implies  a  property  attach- 
ed  to  a  word,  without  entering  into  its  effential  defini¬ 
tion  •  for  every  word,  notwithftanding  its  figniiica- 
tion  ’  will  be  either  primitive,  derivative,  fimple,  or 
compound,  which  are  the  accidents  _  of  words.  A 
word  is  faid  to  be  primitive,  when  it  is  taken  from  no 
other  word  in  the  language  in  which  it  is  ufed  :  thus 
heaven,  king,  good,  are  primitive  words.  It  is  laid  to 
be  derivative,  when  it  is  taken  from  fome  other  word  : 
thus  heavenly,  kingdom,  geodnefs,  Sic.  are  derivatives. 

A  fimple  word  is  eafily  diihnguifhed  from  a  compound  : 
thus  juft,  jujiice,  are  fimple  words  ;  unjuft,  wjujltce, 
are  compound  :  res  is  a  fimple  word,  as  well  as  pubhea  ; 
but  refpublica  is  a  compound.  Befides  thefe  accidents, 
which  are  common  to  all  forts  of  words,  each  particu¬ 
lar  fpecies  lias  its  accidents  :  thus  the  accidents  of  the 
noun  fubilantive  are  the  gender,  declenfion,  and  num¬ 
ber;  and  die  adjeftivehas  another  accident,  namely,  the 
comparifon.  Seethe articleGRAMMARandLANGU age. 

Accident,  in  heraldry,  an  additional  point  or  mark 
in  a  coat  of  arms,  which  may  be  either  omitted  or  re¬ 
tained  without  altering  the  cffence  of  the  armour  ;  fuch 
as,  abatement,  difference,  and  tinfture. 
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ACCIDENTAL,  ill  a  general  fenfe,  implies  Come- 


Accidental,  ACLiJJfciN  I  m  *  general  itmt,  mTuv,a  *"***-- 

Acciptnfer.  t}iat  happens  by  accident,  or  that  is  not  effential 

'  v™r''  to  its  fubjedt.  .  c 

Acciuem  al,  in  philoiophy,  is  applied  to  that  et- 
fe&  which  flows  from  fome  caufe  intervening  by  acci¬ 
dent,  vvithont  being  fubjeft,  or  at  leaft  without  any 
appearance  of  being  fnbjeck,  to  general  laws  or  regu¬ 
lar  returns.  In  this  fenfe,  accident  is  oppofed  to  conftant 
and  principal.  Thus  the  fun’s  place  is,  with  refped  to 
the  earth,  the  conilant  and  principal  caufe  of  the  heat 
in  fummer  and  the  cold  in  winter ;  whereas  winds, 
fnows,  and  rains,  are  the  accidental  caufes  which  often 
alter  and  modify  the  action  of  the  principal  caufe.. 

Accidental  Pointy  in  perfpe&ive,  is  that  point  in 
the  horizontal  line  where  the  projections  of  two  lines 
parallel  to  each  other  meet  the  perfpeftive  plane. 

Accidental  Colours ,  are  tliofe  winch  depend  upon 
the  affections  of  the  eye,  in  con  trad  iftindt  ion  to  thofe 
which  belong  to  the  light  itfelf.  The  impreffions  made 
upon  the  eye  by  looking  ftedfaftly  at  a  particular  co¬ 
lour  are  various,  according  to  tlie  Angle  colour  or  com¬ 
bination  of  colours  in  the  object  ;  and  they  continue 
for  fome  time  after  the  eye  is  withdrawn,  and  give  a 
falfe  colouring  to  other  objects.  Mr  Button  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  trace  the  connections  which  thefe  acci¬ 
dental  colours  have  with  fuch  as  are  natural,  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  inftances.  The  fnbjeCt  has  alfo  been  confidered 
by  De  la  Hire  and  M.  Epences  ;  and  M.  d’Arcy  has 
contrived  a  machine  for  determining  the  duration  of 
the  effects  of  light,  and  after  feveral  trials,  finds  that  it 
continues  about  eight  thirds  of  a  minute. 

ACCiPENSER,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fifties 
belonging  to  the  Amphibia  Nantes  of  Linnaeus.  The 
accipenfer  has  a  Angle  linear  noftrilr  .the  mouth  is  In 
the  under  part  of  the  head,  and  contains  no  teeth  ;  tlie 
cirri  are  below  the  fnout,  and  before  the  mouth.  There 
are  throe  fpecies  of  this  genus,  viz. 

1.  The  mtlienus  has  4  cirri,  and  15  fquamous  pro¬ 
tuberances.  It  is  a  native  of  Rufiia. 

2.  The  hufo  has  4  cirri;  the  body  is  naked,  /.  e.  has 
no  prickles  or  protuberances.  The  fkin  of  the  hufo 
is  fo  tough  and  ftrong,  that  it  is  employed  for  ropes 
in  carts  and  other  wheel- carriages  ;  and  the  lchthyo- 
collo,  or  isinglass  of  the  fhops,  famous  as  an  agglu- 
tinant,  and  ufed  alfo  for  the  fining  of  wines,  is  made 
from  its  found  or  feales.  The  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  fifh  that  afforded  this  drug.  The  hufo  is  the 
large  ft  of  the  genus,  and  grows  to  24  feet  in  length.  It 
inhabits  the  Danube  and  the  rivers  of  Rnfiia.. 

3.  The  fturio,  or  fturgeon,  with  4  cirri  and  11 
fquamous  protuberances  011  the  back.  1  his  fifh  an¬ 
nually  afeends  our  rivers,  but  in  no  great  numbers,  and 
is  taken  by  accident  in  the  falmon-nets.  It  feems  a  fpi- 
ritlefs  fifh,  making  no  manner  of  refinance  when  en¬ 
tangled,  but  is  drawn  out  of  the  water  like  a  lifelefs 
lump.  It  is  feldcm  taken  far  out  at  fea,  but  frequents 
fuch  parts  as  are  not  remote  from  the  seftuaries  of  great 
Tivers.  It  is  admired  for  the  delicacy  and  firmnefs  of 
its  flefh,  which  is  white  as  veal,  and  extremely  good 
when  roafted.  It  is  generally  pickled. ,  The  moll  we 
receive  comes  either  from  the  Baltic  rivers  or  North 
America.  Great  numbers  are  taken  during  fummer  in 
the  lakes  Frifchehaff,  and  Curifch-hafF  near  Pillau,  in 
large  nets  made  of  fmall  cord.  The  adjacent  fhores  are 

•  formed  into  diftri&s,  and  farmed  out  to  companies  of 
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lifhermen,  fome  of  which  are  rented  for  fix  thoufand  Accipite 
guilders,  or  near  three  hundred  pounds,  per  annum* 

They  are  found  in  vaft  abundance  in  the  American  ri-  _ 

vers  in  May,  June,  and  July  ;  at  which  time  they  leap 
fome  yards  out  of  the  water,  and,  falling  on  their  Tides, 
make'a  lioife  to  be  heard  in  It  ill  weather  at  fome  miies 
diftance.  Caviare  is  made  of  the  rows  of  this,  and  alfo 
of  all  the  other  forts  of  fturgeons,  dried,  falted,  and 
packed  up  dole.  Ichthyocollo,  or  ihnglafs,  is  likewne 
made  of  the  found  of  this  fifh,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
others ;  but  in  very  fmall  quantity.  The  fturgeon 
grows  to  a  great  li/.e,  to  the  length  of  1  8  feet,  and  to 
the  weight  of  500  pounds ;  but  it  is  feldom  taken  in 
our  rivers  of  that  bulk,  hi  the  manner  of  breeding, 
this  fifh  is  an  exception  among  the  cartilaginous  kind  ; 
being,  like  the  bony  filh,  oviparous,  fpawning  in  wa¬ 
ter. 

ACC i PITER,  the  name  of  Linnaeus’s  firft  order  of 
birds.  See  Zoology. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  term  accipitsr  fignified  a 
hawk  ;  and  which,  from  its  being  very  carnivorous, 
they  confidered  as  a  bird  of  bad  omen  : 


Odinius  accipitrem ,  quia  femper  vivit  in  armis.  Ovid. 

Pliny,  however,  tells  us,  that  in  fome  cafes,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  maniage,  it  was  eiteemed  a  bird  of  good 
omen,  becaiife  it  never  eats  the  hearts  of  other  birds ; 
intimating  thereby,  that  no  differences  in  a  married 
{late  ought  to  reach  the  heart.  The  accipiter  was 
worfhipped  as  a  divinity  by  the  inhabitants  of  ientyra, 
an  illand  in  the  Nile,  being  eeuttdered  by  them  as  the 
image  of  the  fun;  and  lienqC  we  find  that  luminary  rc- 
prelented,  in  hieroglyphics,  undeV  the  figure  of  a 
hawk.  >  j 

ACC  ISM  US,  denotes  a  feigned  refufal  of  fome- 
tliing  which  a  perfon  earnellly  delires.  i  he  word  is 
Latin;  or  rather  Greek,  Axxictao*;  fuppofed  to  be  form¬ 
ed  from  Acco ,  the  name  of  a  foolilh  old  woman  noted 
in  antiquity  for  an  affedlation  of  this  kind. 

Acctfmus  is  fometimes  confidered  as  a  virtue  ;  fome- 
times  as  a  vice,  which  Angultus  and  Tiberius  prac¬ 
ticed  with  great  fuccefs.  Cromwell’s  refulal  of  the 
crown  of  England  may  be  brought  as  an  inftance  of  an 
Aceifimis. 

A  cc  ism  us  is  more  particularly  ufed,  in  rhetoric,  as 
a  fpecies  of  irony. 

ACC  I  rUM*(anc.  geo g.),  a  town  of  Hifpania  Ba- 
tica,  now  Finiana *  as  appears  from  an  ancient  inferip- 
tion  ;  fitnate  on  an  eminence  of  the  mountains  Alpu- 
xaras  in  Granada. 

ACCiUS  (  Lucius),  a  Latin  tragic  poet,  the  fon  of 
a  freed  man,  and,  according  to  St  Jerom,  bom  in  the 
coulullhip  of  Hoflilius  Mancinus  and  Attilius  Serra- 
nus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  583  ;  but  there  appears 
fome  what  of  confufion  and  perplexity  in  this  chrono-- 
logy.  He  made  hirnfelf  known  before  the  death  of 
Pacuvius,  a  dramatic  piece  of  his  being  exhibited  the 
fame  year  that  Pacuvius  brought  one  upon  the  llage, 
the  latter  being  then  eighty  years  of  age,  and  Accius 
only  thirty.  We  do  not  know  the  name  of  this  piece 
of  Accius’s,  but  the  titles  of  feveral  of  his  tragedies 
are  mentioned  by  various  authors.  Pie  wrote  on  the 
moll  celebrated  ilories  which  had  been  reprefented  on 
the  Athenian  flage  ;  as  Andromache,  Andromeda,  A- 
treus,  Clytemneflra,  Medea,  Meleager,  Philocletes, 

the 
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the  civil  wars  of  Thebes,  Tereus,  the  Troades,  &c. 

He  did  not  always,  however,  take  his  fubjects  from 
the  Grecian  itory;  for  he  compofed  one  dramatic  piece 
wholly  Roman  :  it  was  intitled  Brutus,  and  related  to 
the  expuliion  of  the  Tarquins.  It  .«  affirmed  by  feme, 
that  he  wrote  alfo  comedies  ;  which  is  not  unlikely,  it 
he  was  the  author  of  two  pieces,  the  Wedding  and  the 
Merchant,  which  have  been  afcribed  to  him.  He  did 
not  confine  himfelf  to  dramatic  writing  j  for  he  lelt 
other  produftions,  particularly  his  annals,  mentioned 
by  Macrobius,  Prifcian,  Feftus,  and  Nonius  Marcel- 
lus  He  has  been  cenfured  for  writing  in  too  harlh  a 
ft  vie,  but  in  all  other  refpeds  has  been  efteemed  a  very 
trreat  poet.  He  was  fo  much  efteemed  by  the  public, 
that  a  comedian  was  punifhed  for  only  mentioning  his 
name  on  the  fiage.  Cicero  Ipeaks  with  great  denfion 
of  one  Accius  who  had  written  a  hiftorv  ;  and,  as  our 
author  had  wrote  annals,  fome  infill  that  he  is  the  pei- 
fon  cenfured  :  but  as  Cicero  himfelf,  Horace,  Quinti¬ 
lian,  Ovid,  and  Paterculus,  have  fpoken  of  our  authoi 
with  fo  much  applaufe,  we  cannot  think  it  is  him  whom 
the  Roman  orator,  cenfures  with  fo  much  feventy. 

There  was  alfo  in  this  age  a  pretty  good  orator  ol 
the  fame  name,  again  ft  whom  Cicero  defended  Cluen- 
tius.  He  was  born  in  Pifaurum,  and  perhaps  was  a  re¬ 
lation  of  our  poet. 

Accius,  a  poet  of  the  16th  century,  to  whom  is 
attributed  A  Paraphrafe  of  JEftp's  Fables,  on  which 
Julius  Scaliger  bellows  great  encomiums. 

ACCLAMATION,  a  confufed  none  or  Ihout  ot 
joy,  by  which  the  public  exprefs  their  applaufe,  efteem, 
or  approbation. 

Acclamation,  in  a  more  proper  fenfe,  denotes  a 
certain  form  of  words,  uttered  with  extraordinary  ve¬ 
hemence,  and  in  a  peculiar  tone  fomewhat  refembhng 
a  fong,  frequent  in  the  ancient  affembhes.  Acclama¬ 
tions  were  ufually  accompanied  with  applau.es,  with 
which  they  are  fometimes  confounded  :  though  they 
ought  to  be  diftinguilhed  ;  as  acclamation  was  given 
by  the  voice,  applaufe  by  the  hands  ;  add,  that  accla¬ 
mation  was  alfo  bellowed  on  perfons  abfent,  applaute 
only  on  thofe  prefent.  Acclamation  was  alfo  given  by 
women,  whereas  applaufe  feems  to  have  been  con  ne 

°  Acclamations  are  of  various  kinds  ;  ecclefiaftical, 
military,  nuptial,  fenatorial,  fynodical,  fcholaitic,  thea¬ 
trical,  &c.  W'e  meet  with  loud  acclamations,  muiical, 
and  rythmical  acclamations;  acclamations  of  joy  and 
refped,  and  even  of  reproach  and  contumely.  lhe 
former,  wherein  words  of  happy  omen  were  ufed,  were 
alfo  called,  Laudationes,  et  bona  vota,  or  good  wifhes; 
the  latter,  Execrationes  et  convicia.  Suetonius  furmihes 
an  inllance  of  this  laft  kind  in  the  Roman  fenate,  on 
occafion  of  the  decree  for  demob  filing  the  ftatue-s  of 
Homitian,  when  the  fathers,  as  the  hiltonan  repreients. 
it,  could  not  refrain  from  contumelious  acclamations  ot 
the  deceafed.  The  like  were  fhown  after  the  death  ot 
Commodus,  where  the  acclamations  run  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  drain:  Hofti  patent  honor es  dttrahantur,  parrmda 
honor es  detrahantur;  kofiis  Jiatuas  undique,  parncuU 
Jiatuas  undique ,  ghdiatoris  Jiatuas  undique,  See.—  1  he 
formula,  in  acclamations,  was  repeated  fometimes  a 
greater,  fometimes  a  leffer,  number  of  times.  ence 
we  find  in  Roman  writers,  acclarnatum  eft  quinquiej,  et 
nicies;  five  times,  and  twenty  times  :  fometimes  a  o 
fexagies;  and  even  cftuagies,  fixty  and  eight  times. 
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Acclamations  were  not ‘unknown  on  the  theatres  in  AccUma 

the  earlieft  ages  of  the  Roman  commonwealth ;  but , 
they  were  artlefs  then,  and  little  other  than  confufed 
ft, outs.  Afterwards  they  became  a  fort  ot  regular  con¬ 
certs.  That  mentioned  by  Rhsedrus,  Utare  incolutms 
Roma  falvo  principe,  which  was  made  for  Auguftus  and 
proved  the  occafion  of  a  pleafant  miftake  of  a  flute- 
player  called  Pr biceps,  (hows  that  muiical  acclamations 
were  in  ufe  in  that  emperor’s  reign.  Revertentem  ex 
Provincia  modulatis  carminibut  profequebantur,  lays 
Suetonius,  who  gives  another  inftatice  in  the  time  ot 
Tiberius :  a  falfe  report  of  Germanicus’s  recovery  be¬ 
ing  fpread  through  Rome,  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to 
the  capital  with  torches  and  victims,  finging,  Satva 
Roma,  Saha  Patna ,  Sahas  eft  Germanicus.— Nero, 
pafiionately  fond  of  mufic,  took  fpecial  care  to  improve 
and  perfect  the  mufic  of  acclamations.  #  Charmed  wiUi 
the  harmony  wherewith  the  Alexandrians,  who  came 
to  the  games  celebi  ated  at  Naples,  had  fung  his  praties, 
he  brought  feveral  over  to  indnid  a  number  oi  youth, 
chofen  from  among  the  knights  and  people,  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  acclamations  pra&iled  at  Alexandria. 


terent  khius  ui  .  i --  .  r , 

Thefe  continued  in  ufe  as  long  as  the  reign  of  lheo- 
doric.  But  the  people  did  not  always  make  a  jingle 
chorus  ;  fometimes  there  were  two,  who  anfwered  each 
other  alternately  :  thus,  when  Nero  played  on  the 
theatre,  Burrhus  and  Seneca,  who  were  on  either 
hand,  giving  the  fignal  by  clapping,  jcco  loldiers 
called  Auguftals,  began  to  chant  Ins  praife,  which  the 
fpeftators  were  obliged  to  repeat.  The  whole  was 
conduced  by  a  mufic-mafter  called  Mejochorus  or  Pau- 
farius. _ The  honour  of  acclamations  was  chiefly  ren¬ 

dered  to  emperors,  their  children,  and  favourites  ;  and 
to  the  magillrates  who  prefidtd  at  the  games.  Per¬ 
fons  of  diftinguilhed  merit  alfo  fometimes  received 
them,  of  which  Quintilian  gives  us  inftances  in  Cato 
and  Virgil.  The  moll  ufual  forms  were,  Folic  iter,  Lot:- 
piorem  vitam,  Annas  felices.  '1  he  a&ors  themfelves, 
and  they  who  gained  the  prizes  in  the  games  of  the 
circus,  were  not  excluded  the  honour  of  acolaina- 

U°To  theatrical  acclamations  maybe  added  thofe  of 
the  foldiery  and  the  people  in  time  of  triumph.  The 
victorious  army  accompanied  their  general  to  the  Capi¬ 
tol;  and,  among  the  verfes  they  fung  in  his  praifes,  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  io  Triumphs,  which  the  people  an¬ 
fwered  in  the  fame  drain.  It  was  alfo  111  the  way  ot 
acclamation  that  the  foldiers  gave  their  general  the  title 
of  Imperator  after  fome  notable  viftory ;  a  title  which 
he  only  kept  till  the  time  of  his  triumph. 

The  acclamations  of  the  fenate  were  fomewhat  more 
ferious  than  the  popular  ones;  but  arofe  from  the  fame 
principle,  viz.  a  defire  of  pleafing  the  prince  or  his  fa¬ 
vourites;  and  aimed  like  wife  at  the  fame  end,  either  to 
exprefs  the  general  approbation  and  zeal  ot  the  com¬ 
pany,  or  to  congratulate  him  on  his  viclones,  or  to 
make  him  new  proteftations  of  fidelity.  1  liefe  accla¬ 
mations  were  ufually  given  after  a  report  made  by  fome 
fenator,  to  which  the  reft  all  exprefied  their  confent  by 
cryin-r  Omnes,  Omnes  ;  or  elfe,  Equum  est,  Jus- 
tum  est.  Sometimes  they  began  with  acclamations, 
and  fometimes  ended  with  them  without  other  debates. 
It  was  after  this  manner  that  all  the  eleftions  and  pro¬ 
clamations  of  emperors,  made  by  the  fenate,  were  con¬ 
duced  ;  fomething  of  which  prafiice  is  lull  retained 

at  modern  elections  of  kings  and  emperors,  where  Vsnat 

J\cx * 
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Acclama-  Rex,  Vive  U  Roy ,  and  Long  live  the  King ,  are  cuflo-  mifplaced,  were  frequently  prohibited  by  the  ancient  AccLun* 
tion.  mary  formg.  dolors,  and  at  length  abrogated ;  though  they  ap-  tl°n* 

4 - vr - }  The  Greeks  borrowed  the  cuftom  of  receiving  their  pear  to  have  been  in  fome  ufe  as  low  as  the  time  ofAccnromo> 

emperors  in  the  public  places  from  the  Romans.  Luit-  St  Bernard.  #  .  dation 

prand  relates,  that  at  a  proceffion  where  he  was  prer  Acclamation-  Medals ,  among  antiquaries,  luch  as 
fent,  they  fung  to  the  emperor  Nicephorus,  ;  reprefcnt  the  people  expreffing  their  joy  in  the  pofture 


that  is,  Many  years :  which  Codin  exprefles  thus,  by 

TO  TO  -row^ovtov^  or  by  70  •  and  the 

vvifh  or  falutation  by  *«*«*?' ovi<ruot.  And  at  dinner,  the 
Greeks  then  prefent  wiftied  with  a  loud  voice  to  the 
emperor  and  Bardas,  Ut  Deus  annos  mult'tplicet ;  as  he 
tranflates  the  Greek.  Plutarch  mentions  an  acclama¬ 
tion  fo  loud,  upon  occafion  of  Flaminius’s  reftoring  li¬ 
berty  to  Greece,  that  the  very  birds  fell  from  heaven 
with  the  fhout.  The  Turks  pra&ife  fomething  like 
this  on  the  fight  of  their  emperors  and  grand  viziers 
to  this  day. 

For  the  acclamations  wherewith  authors,  poets,  &c. 
were  received,  who  recited  their  works  in  public  ;  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  the  affemblies  for  this  purpofe  were  held 
with  great  parade  in  the  moll  folemn  places,  as  the  Ca¬ 
pitol,  temples,  the  Atlienseum,  and  the  houfes  of  great 
men.  Invitations  were  fent  every  where,  in  order  to 
get  the  greater  appearance.  T  he  chief  care  was,  that 
the  acclamations  might  be  given  with  all  the  order  and 
pomp  poflible.  Men  of  fortune  who  pretended  to  wit, 
kept  able  applauders  in  their  fervice,  and  lent  them  to 
their  friends.  Others  endeavoured  to  gain  them  by 
prefents  and  treats.  Philoftratus  mentions  a  young 
man  named  Vavus,  who  lent  money  to  the  men  of  let¬ 
ters,  and  forgave  the  intereft  to  fucli  as  applauded  his 
exercifes.  Thefe  acclamations  were  conduced  much 
after  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  on  the  theatre,  both  as 
to  the  nrnfic  and  the  accompaniments  :  they  were  to 
be  fuited  both  to  the  fubjeCt  and  to  the  perfon.  There 
were  particular  ones  for  the  philofophers,  for  orators, 
for  liiftorians,  and  for  poets.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
rehearfe  all  the  forms  of  them ;  one  of  the  mod  ufual 
was  Sophos,  which  was  to  be  repeated  three  times.  Mar¬ 
tial  comprehends  feveral  other  ufual  forms  in  this  verfe : 

Graviter ,  Cito ,  Nequiter ,  Euge,  Beate. 

Neither  the  Greeks  nor  Romans  were  barren  on  this 
head.  The  names  of  gods  and  heroes  were  given  thofe 
whom  they  would  extol.  It  was  not  enough  to  do  it 
after  each  head  of  difeourfe,  chiefly  after  the  exordium; 
but  the  acclamations  were  renewed  at  every  fine  paf- 
fage,  frequently  at  every  period. 

The  acclamations  wherewith  the  fpefrators  honoured 
the  victories  of  the  athletse,  were  a  natural  confequence 
of  the  impetuous  motions  which  attended  the  gymna- 
Ibic  games.  The  cries  and  acclamations  of  the  people, 
fometimes  expreffing  their  compaffion  and  joy,  fonie- 
times  their  horror  and  difguft,  are  ftrongly  painted  by 
different  poets  and  orators. 

Acclamations  made  alfo  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
marriage.  They  were  ufed  for  the  omen’s  fake;  being 
the  Lata  Qmina ,  fometimes  fpoken  of  before  marriage 
in  Roman  writers. 

Acclamations,  at  firft  pra&ifed  in  the  theatre,  and 
paffing  thence  to  the  fenate,  See.  was  in  procels  of  time 
received  into  the  afts  of  councils,  and  the  ordinary  af- 
femblies  of  the  church.  The  people  expreffed  their 
approbation  of  the  preacher  varioufly  ;  the  more  ufual 
form 3  were.  Orthodox !  Third  Apojile!  &c.  Thefe  accla¬ 
mations  being  fometimes  carried  to  excefs,  and  often 


N°  2. 


of  acclamation. 

ACCLIVITY,  the  rife  or  afeent  of  a  hill,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  declivity  or  defeent  of  it.  Some  writers 
in  fortification  ufe  it  for  the  talus  of  a  rampart. 

ACCOLA,  among  the  Romans,  fignified  a  perfon 
who  lived  near  fome  place  ;  in  which  fenfe,  it  differed 
from  incola ,  the  inhabitant  of  fuch  a  place. 

ACCOLADE,  a  ceremony  anciently  ufed  in  the 
conferring  of  knighthood. 

Antiquaries  are  not  agreed  wherein  the  accolade 
properly  confided.  The  generality  fuppofe  it  to  be  the 
embrace,  or  kifs,  which  princes  anciently  gave  the  new 
knight,  as  a  token  of  their  affe&ion:  whence  the  word 
accolade ;  q.  d.  a  clafping,  or  taking  round  the  neck. 
Others  will  rather  have  it  to  be  a  blow  on  the  chine  of 
tl>e  neck,  given  on  the  fame  occafion.  The  Accolade 
is  of  fome  antiquity,  in  which  foever  of  the  two  fenfes 
it  be  taken.  Greg,  de  Tours  writes,  that  the  kings  of 
France,  even  of  the  firft  race,  in  conferring  the  gilt 
fhoulder-belt,  kitted  the  knights  on  the  left  cheek.  For 
the  accolee ,  or  blow,  John  of  Salifbury  allures  us,  it  was 
in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Normans:  by  this  it  was  that 
William  the  Conqueror  conferred  the  honour  of  knight¬ 
hood  on  his  fon  Henry.  At  firft,  it  was  given  with 
the  naked  fift ;  but  was  afterwards  changed  into  a  blow 
with  the  flat  of  the  fword  on  the  fhoulder  of  the  knight. 

ACCOLEE,  fometimes  fynonymous  with  Acco¬ 
lade,  which  fee.— It  is  alfo  ufed  in  various  fenfes  in  he¬ 
raldry  :  fometimes  it  is  applied  to  two  things  joined ; 
at  other  times,  to  animals  with  crowns,  or  collars  about 
their  necks,  as  the  lion  in  the  Ogilvy’s  arms;  and,  laft- 
ly,  to  kews,  battons,  maces,  fwords,  See.  placed  faltier- 
wife  behind  the  fhield. 

ACCOLTI  (Bernardo),  fecretary  to  the  republic 
of  Florence,  was  furnamed  L’Unico,  or  the  Nonfuch, 
probably  from  the  great  extent  of  his  underftanding, 
the  variety  of  fciences  he  had  acquired,  and  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  his  poetic  vein  ;  which  not  only  gained  him 
a  feat  among  the  academicians  of  the  court  of  Urbino. 
but  made  that  great  Mecienas,  Pope  Leo  X.  in  1520, 
create  him  prince  of  the  date  of  Nepi.  He  wrote  many 
pieces;  among  others,  a  collection  of  beautiful  poems, 
printed  at  Venice  in  1519  and  1553. 

ACCOMMODATION,  the  application  of  one 
thing,  by  analogy,  to  another  ;  or  the  making  two  or 
more  things  agree  with  one  another. 

To  know  a  thing  by  accommodation,  is  to  know  it 
by  the  idea  of  a  fimilar  thing  referred  thereto. 

A  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  faid  to  be  fulfilled  vari¬ 
ous  ways;  properly,  as  when  a  thing  foretold  comes 
to  pafs ;  and  improperly,  or  by  way  of  accommoda¬ 
tion ,  when  an  event  happens  to  any  place  or  people, 
like  to  what  fell  out  fome  time  before  to  another.— 
Thus,  the  words  of  Ifaiah,  fpoken  to  thofe  of  his  own 
time,  are  faid  to  be  fulfilled  in  thofe  who  lived  in  our 
Saviour’s;  and  are  accommodated  to  them:  “Ye  hy¬ 
pocrites,  well  did  Ifaias  prophecy  of  you,”  &c.  which 
fame  words  St  Paul  afterwards  accommodates  to  the 
Jews  of  his  time. 
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The  primitive  church  accommodated  multitudes  of 
Tewifh,  and  even  heathen  ceremonies  and  practices,  to 
Chriftian  purpofes  ;  but  the  Jews  had  before  done  the 
fame  by  the  Gentiles:  fo me  will  even  have  circumci- 
fion,  the  tabernacle,  brazen  ferpent,  &c.  to  have  been 
originally  of  Egyptian  ufe,  and  only  accommodated  by 
Mofes  to  the  purpofes  of  Judaifm  * .  Spencer  maintains, 
that  mod  of  the  rites  of  the  old  law  were  an  imitation 
of  thofe  of  the  Gentiles,  and  particularly  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians;  that  God,  in  order  to  divert  the  children  of  It* 
rael  from  the  worlhip  they  paid  to  the  falfe  deities,  con- 
fecrated  the  greatelf  part  of  the  ceremonies  performed 
by  thofe  idolaters,  and  had  formed  out  of  them  a  body 
of  the  ceremonial  law  ;  that  he  had  indeed  made  fome 
alterations  therein,  as  barriers  againft  idolatry ;  and 
that  he  thus  accommodated  his  worlhip  to  the  genius 
and  occafions  of  his  ancient  people.  Vo  this  conde- 
feenfion  of  God,  according  to  Spencer f,  is  owing  the 
\  origin  of  the  tabernacle,  and  particularly  that  ot  the 
arh.  Thefe  opinions,  however,  have  been  controvert¬ 
ed  by  later  writers. 

ACCOMPANIMENT,  fomething  attending  or 
added  as  a  circumftance  to  another,  either  by  way  of 
ornament,  or  for  the  fake  of  fyinmetry.  . 

Accompaniment,  in  mulic,  denotes  the  lnltruments 
which  accompany  a  voice,  in  order  to  fuftain  it,  as  well 
as  to  make  the  mufic  more  full.  The  acompamment  is 
ufedin  recitative  as  well  as  in  fong ;  on  the  ft  age,  as 
well  as  in  the  choir,  &c.  The  ancients  had  likewife 
their  accompaniments  on  the  theatre  ;  they  lmd  even 
different  kinds  of  inftruments  to  accompany  the  chorus, 
from  thofe  which  accompanied  the  actors  in  the  reci¬ 
tation. _ The  accompaniment  among  the  moderns,  is 

frequently  a  different  part  or  melody  from  the  fong  it 
accompanies.  It  is  difputed  whether  it  was  fo  among 
the  ancients.  It  is  generally  alleged,  that  their  ac  • 
companimer.ts  went  no  farther  than  the  playing  in 
octave,  or  in  antiphony  to  the  voice.  The  Abbe  Pre¬ 
mier,  from  a  paffage  in  Plato,  pretends  to  prove,  that 
they  had  actual  fymphony,  or  mufic  in  parts  :  but  Ins 
arguments  feem  far  from  being  conclufive 


ACC 

literal  accompliiliment,  a  myftical  or  fpiritual  accom- 
plilhinent,  a  Angle  accompliiliment,  a  double  accom-  y 
plifhment,  a  Jewifti  accompliiliment,  a  Chriftian,  a  Accuniant 

heathen  accompliiliment.  The  fame  prophecy  is  feme - r— ' 

times  accomplifhed  in  all,  or  in  feveral  of  thofe  dijwrent 
ways.  Thus,  of  fome  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  I  e- 
ftament,  the  Jews  find  a  literal  accompli ihment  in  their 
own  hiftorv,  about  the  time  when  the  prophecy  was 
given  :  the  Cliriftians  find  another  in  Chrift,  or  the 
earlieft  days  of  the  church  ;  the  heathens  another,  in 
fome  of  their  emperors  ;  the  Mahometans  another,  in. 
their  legiflator,  &c.  There  are  two  principal  ways  of 
accomplifhing  a  prophecy  ;  direttly,  and  by  accommo¬ 
dation.  See  Accommodation,  and  Prophecy. 

Accomplishment,  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  mental  or 
perfonal  endowment. 

Accord,  in  painting,  is  the  harmony  that  reigns 


'Accompaniment,  in  painting,  denotes  fuch  objeds 
as  are  added,  either  by  way  of  ornament,  or  probability  ; 
as  dogs,  guns,  game,  &c.  in  a  hunting-piece. 

Accompaniment,  in  heraldry,  any  thing  added  to 
a  ftiield  by  way  of  ornament;  as  the  belt,  mantling,  tup- 
porters,  &c.  It  is  alfo  applied  to  feveral  bearings  about 
a  principal  one;  as  a  faltier,  bend,  fefs,  chevron,  See. 

ACCOMPLICE,  one  that  has  a  hand  in  a  bufinets; 
nr  is  privy  in  the  fame  defign  or  crime  with  another. 
See  Accessory. 

By  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  accomplice  can  only  be 
•profecuted  after  the  conviftion  of  the  principal  offend- 
•er,  urdefs  the  acceflion  of  the  accomplice  is  immediate, 
in  ipfoathi,  fo  as  in  effea  to  render  them  co-principal. 
By  the  general  rule,  the  accomplice  fuffers  the  fame 
puriifhment  with  the  principal  offender;  yet  if  he  be  re¬ 
markably  lefs  guilty,  juft  ice  will  not  permit  equal  pu- 

nilhment.  .  a 

The  council  of  Sens,  and  feveral  other  fynodical  ita- 
tutes,  exprefsly  prohibit  the  revealing  of  accomplices. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT,  the  entire  execution  or 
fulfilling  of  any  thing.  .  . 

Accomplishment,  is  principally  ufed  in  fpeaking 
of  events  foretold  by  the  Jewifh  prophets  in  the  Old 
Teftament,  and  fulfilled  under  the  New.  We  fay  a 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 


among  the  lights  and  fhades  of  a  picture. 

Accords  (Stephen  Tabourot,  feigueur  des),  advo¬ 
cate  in  the  parliament  of  Dijon  in  France,  and  king  s 
advocate  in  thebailiwic  and  chancery  of  that  city,  born 
in  the  year  1^49.  He  was  a  man  of  genius  andlearn- 
ing  ;  but  too  much  addided  to  trifles,  as  appears  from 
his  piece,  intitled,  “  Les  Bigarrures,”  printed  at  Paris 
in  1582.  This  was  not  his  firll  produ&ion,  for  he 
had  before  printed  fome  fonnets.  His  work,.  in¬ 
tituled  “  Les  Touches,”  was  pu)fiifhed  at  Paris  in 
1585;  which  is  indeed  a  colledion  of  witty  poems, 
but  worked  up  rather  in  too  loofe  a  manner,  according 
to  the  licentious  tafte  of  that  age.  His  Bigarrures  are 
written  in  the  fame  ftrain.^  He  was  cenfured  for  this 
way  of  writing,  which  obliged  him  to  publifii  an  apo¬ 
logy.  The  lord fh ip  of  Accords  is  an  imaginary  fief  or 
title  from  the  device  of  his  anceftors,  which  was  a 
drum,  with  the  motto,  a  tons  accords ,  “  chiming  with 
all.”  He  had  fent  a  fonnet  to  a  daughter  of  Mr  Be¬ 
gat,  the  great  and  learned  prefident  of  Burgundy, 

‘‘  who  (fays  he)  did  me  the  honour  to  love  me  :  — 
And  inafmucli  (continues  lie),  I  had  fnbfcribed  my 
fonnet  with  only  my  device,  a  tous  accords ,  this  lady 
fir  ft  nicknamed  me,  in  her  anfwer,  Seigneur  des  Ac¬ 
cords  ;  by  which  title  her  father  alfo  called  me  feveral 
times.  For  this  reafon  I  chofe  this  furname,  not  only 
in  all  my  writings  compofed  at  that  time,  but  even  in 
•thefe  books.”  Fie  died  July  24th  1561,  in  the  46th 
year  of  his  age. 

ACCOUNT,  or  Accom pt,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a 
computation  or  reckoning  of  any  thing  by  numbers. — 
Colie&ively,  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  books  which  mer¬ 
chants,  traders,  bankers,  &c.  ufe  for  recording  their 
traufadlions  in  bufinefs.  See  Book-keeping.. 

Chamber  of  Accounts ,  in  the  French  polity,  is  a 
fovereign  court  of  great  antiquity,  which  takes  cog- 
nifance  of  and  regifters  the  accounts  of  the  king’s  re¬ 
venue.  It  is  nearly  the  fame  with  the  Englifh  Court  of 

Exchequer.  m  m  . 

Account  is  taken  fometimes,  in  a  particular  fenfe, 
for  the  computation  of  time:  thus  we  fay,  The  Julian 
Account,  the  Gregorian  Account,  in  which  fenfe 
it  is  equivalent  to  fyie. 

ACCOUNTANT,  or  Accomptant,  in  the  moft 
general  fenfe,  is  a  perfon  flailed  in  accounts.  In  a 
more  relinked  fenfe,  it  is  applied  to  a  perfon,  or  of¬ 
ficer,  appointed  to  keep  the  accounts  of  a  public  com¬ 
pany  or  office ;  as  the  South-fea,  the  India-company, 
the  Bank,  the  Excife,  &c. 

H  AC- 
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ACCOUNTANTSHIP,  the  art  of  keeping  and 

balancing  accounts.  See  Book-keeping. 

.  »  ,  ACCOUNTANT-GENERAL,  a  new  officer  in  the 

Ction.  court  of  Chancery  appointed  by  aft  of  parliament  to 
i  recive  all  moneys  lodged  in  the  court  inftead  of  the  ma- 
flers,  and  convey  the  fame  to  the  bank  of  England  for 

ftcurity.  t 

ACCOUTREMENT,  an  old  term  applied  to  the 
furniture  of  a  foldier,  knight,  or  gentleman. 

ACCRETION,  in  phyfies,  the  increafe  or  growth 
of  an  organical  body,  by  the  acceffion  of  new  parts. 
See  Nutrition,  Plants,  and  Vegetables. 

Accretion,  among  civilians,  the  property  acquired 
in  a  vague  or  unoccupied  thing,  by  its  adhering  to  or 
following  another  already  occupied:  thus,  if  a  legacy 
be  left  to  two  per  Tons,  one  of  whom  dies  before  the 
teftator,  the  legacy  devolves  to  the  furvivor  by  right 
of  accretion. 

ACCROCHE,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a  ‘.lung  s  be¬ 
ing  hooked  with  another. 

ACCUSATION,  a  pofture  of  the  body,  between 
fitting  and  lying.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  accu - 
bore,  compounded  of  ad ,  to,  and  cuboy  I  lie  down,  Ac- 
cubaitoti ,  or  Ac  cubit  us,  was  the  table-pofture  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans;  whence  we  find  the  words  par¬ 
ticularly  ufed  for  the  lying,  or  rather  (as  we  call  It)  fit¬ 
ting,  down  to  meat.  The  Greeks  introduced  this  po¬ 
fture.  The  Romans,  during  the  frugal  ages  of  the  re¬ 
public,  were  ftraiigers  to  it:  but  as  luxury  get  footing, 
this  pofture  came  to  be  adopted,  at  lead,  by  the  men  ; 
for  as  to  women,  it  was  reputed  an  indecency  in  them 
to  lie  down  among  the  men  :  though,  afterwards,  this 
too  was  got  over.  But  children  did  not  lie  down,  nor 
fervants,  nor  foldiers,  nor  perfons  of  meaner  condition, 
but  took  their  meals  fitting,  as  a  pofture  lefs  indulgent. 
The  Roman  manner  of  difpofing  themfelves  at  table  was 
this:  A  low  round  table  was  placed  in  the  ccenaculnm, 
or  dining-room ;  and,  about  this,  ufually  three,  fome- 
times  only  two,  beds  or  couches;  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  which,  it  was  called  biclinium  or  triclinium. 
Thefe  were  covered  with  a  fort  of  bed-clothes,  richer 
or  plainer  according  to  the  quality  of  the  perfon,  and 
furnifhed  Uth  quilts  and  pillows,  that  the  guefts  might 
lie  the  more  commodioufly.  1  here  were  ufually  three 
perfons  on  each  bed  5  to  crowd  more,  was  efteemed  for¬ 
did.  In  eating,  they  lay  down  on  their  left  Tides,  with 
their  heads  reding  on  the  pillows,  or  rather  on  their 
elbows.  The  firft  lay  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  with 
his  feet  extended  behind  the  back  of  the  fecond  ;  the 
fecond  lay  with  the  back  of  his  head  towards  the  navel 
of  the  firft,  only  feparated  by  a  pillow,  his  feet  behind 
the  back  of  the  third ;  and  fo  of  the  third,  or  fourth. 
The  middle  place  was  efteemed  the  moft  honourable. 
Before  they  came  to  table,  they  changed  their  clothes, 
putting  on  what  they  called  coenatorii  vejiis,  the  dining- 
garment;  and  pulled  oft  their  fhoes,  to  prevent  fouling 
the  couch. 

ACCUBITOR,  an  ancient  officer  of  the  emperors 
of  Conftantinople,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  lie  near  the 
emperor.  He  was  the  head  of  the  youth  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber,  and  bad  the  cubicularis  and  frocubitor  under 

ACCUMULATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  a&  of 
heaping  or  amafting  things  together.  Among  lawyers, 
it  is  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  concurrence  of  feveral  titles 
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thing,  or  of  feveral  circumftanccs  to  the 


to  the  fame 

fame  proof.  t  .  , 

Accumulation  of  Degrees,  in  an  univerfity,  is  the 
taking  feveral  of  them  together,  or  at  fmaller  intervals 
than  ufual  or  than  is  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  uni. 

verfity.  .  . 

ACCURSED,  fomething  that  lies  under  a  curie, 

or  fentence  of  excommunication. 

In  the  Jevvilh  idiom,  accurfed  and  crucified  were  fy- 
nonymous.  Among  them,  every  one  was  accounted 
accurfed  who  died  on  a  tree.  1  his  ferves  to  explain  the 
difficult  paffage  in  Rom.  ix.  3.  where  the  apottle  Paul 
willies  himfelf  accurfed  after  the  manner  ofChrfi,  e. 
crucified,  if  happily  he  might  by  fuch  a  death  fave  his 
countrymen.  The  prepofition  here  maue  ule  of, 
is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe,  2.  Tim.  i.  3.  where  it  ob 
vioully  lignifies  after  the  manner  of 

ACCURSIUS,  a  law-profefTor  in  the  1 3th  century, 
born  in  Florence.  His  authority  was  for  fome  time 
fo  great,  that  he  was  called  the  Idol  of  the  Lawyers. 

_ Other  three  lawyers  of  note  had  the  lame  name. 

Accursjus  (Mariaugelus),  a  famous  critic  of  the 
16th  century,  born  at  Aquilo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  His  Diatrebes,  printed  at  Rome  111  folio,  m 
1524,  on  Ovid  and  Solinus,  are  a  proof  of  Ins  abili¬ 
ties  in  that  kind  of  erudition.  I11  his  edition  of  Am- 
mianns  Marcellinus  there  are  five  books  more  than  in 
any  of  the  preceding  ones  ;  and  he  affirms  he  had  cor- 
refted  5000  errors  in  that  liiftorian.  His  predomi¬ 
nant  paffion  was  the  fearching  for  and  collefting  of  old 
manuferipts :  yet  he  made  Latin  and  Italian  verfes  ; 
was  complete  matter  of  the  French,  German,  and  Spa- 
nilh  tongues;  and  underttood  optics  and  mufic.  He 
purged  himfelf  by  oath,  being  charged  for  being  a  pla¬ 
giary  with  regard  to  his  Aufonius;  it  being  reported, 
that  he  had  appropriated  to  himfelf  the  labours  of  Fa- 
bricio  Varana,  bittiop  of  Camerino.  _ 

ACCUSATION,  the  charging  any  perfon  with 
a  criminal  aftion,  either  in  one’s  own  name,  or  in  that 
of  the  public.  The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to  ; 

and  caujare,  to  plead.  ,  ,  . 

Writers  on  politics  treat  of  the  benefit  and  the  in¬ 
conveniences  of  public  accufations.  Various  argu¬ 
ments  are  alleged,  both  for  the  encouragement  and 
difeouragement  of  accufations  againtt  great  men.  No¬ 
thing,  according  to  Machiavel,  tends  more  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  a  ttate,  than  frequent  accufations  of  per¬ 
fons  trufted  with  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs. 
This,  accordingly,  was  ftriftly  obferved  by  the  Ro- 
mans,  in  the  inftances  of  Camillas,  accufed  of  corrup- 
tion  by  Manlius  Capitolinus,  &c.  Accufations,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  fame  author,  are  not  more 
beneficial  than  calumnies  are  pernicious;  which  is  alio 
confirmed  by  the  praftice  of  the  Romans.  Manlius 
not  being  able  to  make  good  his  charge  againtt  La- 

miilus,  was  catt  into  prifon. 

By  the  Roman  law,  there  was  no  public  accuier  tor 
public  crimes;  every  private  perfon,  whether  interefted 
in  the  crime  or  not,  might  accufe,  and  profecute  the 
accufed  to  pumfhment,  or  abfolution.  Cato,  the  molt 
innocent  perfon  of  his  age,  had  been  accufed  42  times, 
and  as  often  abfolved.  But  the  accufation  of  private 
crimes  was  never  received  but  from  the  mouths  of  thofe 
who  were  immediately  interetted  in  tnem  :  None  (e-g-J 
but  the  hufband  could  accufe  his  wife  of  adultery. 


Accumuli 

tion 


A  ecu  fat  ioi 


Sccufative 

II 

fcv.te'.um. 


The  ancient ^  Roman  lawyers  ff'thf  acen'tetX 

or,  P.  i  i  _  _  a  ’ 


toftulatioj'delatio,  and  accufatio.  For,  firft,  le*ve  vvas 
Sr  d  to  bring  a  charge  againft  one,  which  was  ca  ed 
Uiular-e-  then  he  again  ft  whom  the  charge  was  laid, 

Cm  brought  before8  the  judge  ;  which  was  called  de- 
ferre.  or  nominis  delatio:  laftly,  the  charge  was  drawn 
{p  and  prefented,  which  was  properly  the  ^cufatio. 

The  accufation  properly  commenced,  according 
Psedianus,  when  the  reus  or  party  charged,  being  in¬ 
terrogated,  denied  he  was  guilty  of  the  crime,  and  f  * 
fcribfd  his  name  to  the  deiatio  made  by  his  opponent. 

In  the  French  law,  none  but  the  Procureur  general, 
or  his  deputies,  can  form  an  accufation,  except  f 
hicrh-treafon  and  coining,  where  accufation  is  open 
every  body.  In  other  crimes,  private  peifons  can 
ly  aft  the  part  of  denouncers,  and  demand  reparation 
for  the  offence,  with  damages. 

In  Britain,  by  Magna  Charta,  no  man  fhal 1 
Drifon  ed  or  condemned  on  any  accufation,  without  trial 
Chis  peers,  or  the  law  ;  none  (hall  be  vexed  with  any 
accufation,  but  according  to  the  law  of  the  land  ,  and 
no  man  mav  be  molefted  by  petition  to  the  king,  &c. 
unlefs  it  be'by  indiftment  or  preferment  of  lawful  men, 

"r  b,  pr«i ..  — 1»- 

eeftions,  are  to  find  Curety  to  puvfue  them ;  end  if 
fhey  do  not  make  them  good,  (hall  pay  damaSe3 
Sc  party  accufed,  and  alfo  a  fine  to  the  king.  No 
perfon  is  obliged  to  anfvver  upon  oath  to  a  queftio 
whereby  he  may  accufe  himfelf  of  any  crime. 

ACCUSATIVE,  in  the  Latin  grammar,  is  the 
fourth  cafe  of  nouns,  and  figmfies  the  relation ‘  “  1  . 
noun  on  which  the  aftion  implied  in  the  vab  t * 
nates ;  and  hence,  in  fuch  languages  as  havecafes,  t hel  . 
nouns  have  a  particular  termination,  caked  «  eufauv .  . 
as,  Augufus  vied  Antonium,  Auguftus  vanqui fired  A 
tony  &  Here  Antonium  is  the  noun,  on  vouch  the  at 
tion  implied  in  the  verb  vied  terminates  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  it.uft  have  the  accufative  termination.  Ovid,  lpeak. 
ing  of  the  palace  of  the  fun,  fays,  Matersemjuperabat 
opus,  The  work  furpaffed  the  materials.  Here  mat*- 
r)em  has  the  accufative  termination  ;  becaufe  _det« 
mines  the  action  of  the  verb fuperabat.--\n  the  EnS  1 
language  there  are  no  cafes,  except  the  genitive  ,  the 
relation  of  the  noun  being  (hown  by  the  affiltance  of 
prepofitions,  as  of, \  to,  from. ,  &c. 

ACCUSLORUM  Colonia  (anc  geog.),  an  in 
land  town  in  the  Cavares,  m  Gallia  Narbonen  is  .  no 
Grenoble,  in  Dauphinc.  See  Grenoble.  , 

ACE,  among  gainefters,  a  card  or  die  marked  y 

with  one  point.  >.  r 

ACEI.UM,  or  Acelium  (anc.  geo£-)>  ®  town 
the  Venetian  territory,  now  called  Azolo,  filUate  , 
the  weft  of  Trevigi,  at  the  fource  of  the  rivulet  Mu- 

fone.  E.  Long.  ’  V*  H.  Lat.  43  .  t  ,  i  n. 

ACENTETUM,  or  AcanTeta,  in  natural  luho- 
ry  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  pureft  and 
fined  kind  of  rock- cry  ft  a!  :  They  ufed  the  my  alU 
many  ways;  fometimes  engraving  on  and  f. 
times  foiming  it  into  vafes  and  cups,  which  were  held 
next  in.  value  to  the  vaja  murrhina  of  thofe  tim  • 
The  cryftal  they  obtained  from  the  island  ot  Mpius 
was  much  efteemed  ;  lint  often  faulty  in  Par  '  . 
parts,  having  hairs,  cracks,  and  fouluefies,  which  they 
called  falts,  in  the  middle  of  the  large  pieces.  Y 

(ells  us,  that  when  it  was  ufed  for  engraving  o  ,  1 


Or  prcciuua  vai^?  j  -  / 

which  had  no  flaws  or  blemifhes. 

ACEPHALI, or  Acephalitje,  a  term  applied  to 
feveral  feds  who  refufed  to  follow  fome  noted  leaden 
Thus  the  perfons  who  refufed  to  follow  e>ther  John  °f 
Antioch,  or  St  Cyril,  in  a  difpute  that  happened  m jdw 
council  of  Ephefus,  were  termed  Acephah, 
head  or  leader.  Such  bifhops,  alfo,  as  vveie  exe  p 
from  the  jurifdiaion  and  difciphne  of  their  patriarch, 

’ in  the  reign  of  king  Hen,,  1 
who  acknowledged  no  head  or  fupenor.  ‘  »«y j^e 
reckoned  fopoor,  thattheyhad  not  a  tenement  by  winch 
they  might  acknowledge  a  fupenor  lord.  , 

ACEPHALOUS,  or  Acephalus,  in  a  general 

fenfe ;  without  a  head.  _  .  -  ,  •  c 

The  term  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  fpeakmg  of 

certain  nations,  or  people,  reprefented  byaucicnt  - 
turalifts  and  cofmographers,  as  well  as  by  fome  mo 
dern  travellers,  as  formed  without  heads  ,  their  eye  , 
mouths,  &c.  being  placed  in  other  parts^ 

Such  are  the  Blemmyes,  a  nation  of  Africa  near  th 
head  of  the  Niger,  reprefented  to  be  byPhny  and  So- 
linus  ;  Blemmyes  tradunlur  capita  abejfe,  ore  et  ocul“ 
teAore  affixis.  Ctefias  and  Solinus  mention  others  m 
India  near  the  Ganges,  fine  cervice,  oculos  ,n  hun‘e’“ 
habentes.  Mela  alfo  fpeaks  of  people,  quibu,  capda  et 
vultus  in  peilore  funt.  AndSuidas,  Stephanus  yz  - 
tinus,  Vopifcus,  and  others  after  them,  relate  the  • 

Some  modern  travellers  dill  pretend  to  find  acephalous 

b«n  framed  ^origin 

of  the  fable  of  the  Acephah.  The  firft  is  that  of  1  h 
mas  Bartholin,  who  turns  the  whole  into  a  metaphor  ; 
beinsr  convinced,  that  the  name  Acephah  was  anciently 
given  to  fuch  as  had  lefs  brain,  or  con ducted  tbemfelves 
Ms  by  the  rules  of  prudence,  than  others.  Oleanus 
rather  apprehends,  that  the  ancient  voyagers,  viewn  g 
certain  barbarous  people  from  the  coafts  had  been  im- 
pofed  on  by  their  uncouth  drefs  ;  for  that  tlie  Sarao 
gitians,  being  (Iron  of  llature,  and  going  m  the  (eve- 
rity  of  winter  with  their  heads  covered  in  hoods,  feun 
at  a  diftance  as  if  they  were  heedlefs.  F.  Lafl^au  ** ,  ’ 
that  by  Acephah  are  only  meant,  people  whofe  heads 
are  funk  below  their  (boulders.  In  effeth,  Hulfius,  11 
his  epitome  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  voyage  to  Guaiaua, 
alfo  fpeaks  of  a  people  which  that  traveller  found  in  the 
province  of  Irvipanama,  between  the  lakes  of  Pa,iama 
and  Caffipa,  who  had  no  head  or  neck  ;  and  Hondius, 
in  Ins  map,  marks  the  place  with  the  figures  of  tliefe 

-s  ^  Yet  De  Laet  *  rejefts  the  (lory  ;  being  in-  *  Defcnpt. 

KSW  *"  *>»*  *•  ' 

of  the  Caora,  a  river  that  flows  out  of  the  lake  ol 
Caflipa,  have  their  head  fo  far  funk  between  t  eir 

(houldcrs,  that  many  believed  they  had  their  eyes  in 

their  (boulders  and  their  mouths  in  tlieir  breads. 

But  though  the  exillence  of  a  nation  of  Acephah 
be  ill  warranted,  naturalifts  furnilh  feveral  niitanecs  f  ,n  Eph. 
of  individuals  born  without  heads,  by  fome  lufus  or  aber-  Ger.  dec  t. 

V-  n-tnre  Weufer  gives  +  a  catalogue  of  fuch  an.  3-»bf. 
rcepliSs,  S  ScLckius,  Liceti,  P-US,^  £ 

tbW  for  UK  ««•»  -fSi1* 
Hz  l3Pe' 
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Acephalu*,  i  ape- worm,  which  was  long  fuppofed  to  be  acephalous. 

Acer,  See  Taenia.  The  firft  who  gave  it  a  head  was  Tul- 
„  -  t]?e  plus  ;  and  after  him,  Fehr  :  The  former  even  makes  it 
i  biceps ,  or  two  headed. 

Acephalus,  is  alfo  ufed  to  exprefs  a  verfe  defective 
in  the  beginning. 

ACER,  the  Maple  or  Sycamore  Tree  :  a  genus 
of  the  monoecia  order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  ranking  under  the  23d  Natural  Order, 
Trihilatce. — The  generic  characters,  both  natural  and 
effential,  are  :  The  Hermaphrodite  calyx  is  an  a- 
cute,  coloured,  one-leav’d  perianthium,  divided  into 
five  fegments,  flat  and  entire  at  the  bafe,  and  perfiftent : 
The  corolla  is  five-petal’d,  ovate,  and  expanding  :  The 
jlamina  confift  of  eight  fubulated  fhort  filaments  ;  the 
antheiae  limple,  the  dull  cruciform  :  The  pijlillum  has 
a  compreffed  germen,  immerfed  in  the  receptacle,  which 
is  convex,  perforated,  and  large  ;  the  Itylus  is  filiform; 
the  fligmata  are  two,  pointed,  {lender,  and  reflex  : 
The  pericarpium  confifls  of  two  or  three  capfulae  unit¬ 
ing  at  the  bafe,  roundifh,  compreffed,  each  terminated 
with  a  large  membranous  wing  :  The  feeds  are  folitary 
and  roundifh.  The  Male  calyx ,  corolla ,  and  Jla~ 
Mina,  are  the  fame  as  in  the  hermaphrodite  :  The  /?// 
tillutn  has  no  germen  nor  ilylus  ;  the  ftigma  is  bifid. 

[. Not  a ,  On  the  firft  opening  of  the  flower,  th  tfiigma 
alone  appears;  a  few  days  after,  th cjtylus.  —  The  her¬ 
maphrodite  flowers  on  the  fame  umbel  are  frequently 
of  two  forts  :  the  inferior  ones  feminine ,  the  anthers 
of  which  do  not  burft,  but  the  piftiilum  quickly  grows 
inf  a  fruit  :  the  fuperior  ones  mafculine ,  of  which  the 
antherae  fcatter  their  pollen,  but  the  piftilla  without  in- 
dealing  fall  off.] 

Species ,  with  their  ufes  and  properties .]  1.  The 

pfeu  do-  platan  us,  or  fycamore,  is  a  very  large  and 
beautiful  tree,  with  broad  leaves,  divided  into  live 
lobs  ferrated  in  their  edges;  of  a  dark- green  colour 
on  the  upper  fide,  but  paler  and  fome  what' hoary  un¬ 
derneath  ;  the  flowers  are  very  fmall,  and  of  a  green- 
ifh  white  colour.  The  corolla  of  this  fpecies  is 
fcarcely  diflinguifhable  from  the  calyx,  and  the  {la¬ 
mina  are  long.  The  fruit  is- large,  and  beautifully 
variegated  with  green  and  purple.  This  fpecies  is  a 
native  of  Germany,  but  thrives  very  well  in  Great 
Britain,  where  it  is  frequent  in  plantations.  It  is  veiy 
proper  for  making  plantations  near  the  fea,  or.  flicker¬ 
ing  fuch  as  are  already  too  near  it ;  becaufe  the  fyca- 
more  tree  refills  the  fpray  of  the.  ocean  much  better 
than  mod  other  trees."  But  it  has  this  inconve¬ 
nience,  that  its  leaves  are  devoured  by  infeCts,  fo.  as 
to  become  full  of  holes,  and  very  unfightly  ;  which 
has  caufed  the  planting  of  it  to  be  much  negle&ed  of 
late.  It  has,  however,  long  been  confidered  as  a  tim¬ 
ber  tree  in  this  country,  having  been  much  ufed  by  the 
turners  for  wooden  bowls,  difhes,  trenchers,  &c.  ;  but, 
fince  the  cuflom  of  ufing  earthern  ware  has  become  fo 
prevalent,  its  value  for  thofe  purpofes  lias  greatly  de- 
creafed.  There  are  two  varieties,  one  with  broad 
leaves  and  large  keys,  the  other  with  variegated  leaves. 
By  tapping  it  yields  a  liquor  not  unlike  that  of  the 
birch-tree  ;  from  which  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland 
fometimes  make  an  agreeable  and  wholefome  wine. 

2.  The  campeftris,  or  common  maple,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  particular  defeription,  as  it  grows 
very  frequently  in  hedge-rows  in  moil  parts  of  Britain. 


The  timber  of  the  common  maple  is  far  fuperior  to  Acer, 
the  beech  for  all  the  ufes  of  the  turner.  When  it  ^ 

abounds  with  knots,  as  it  frequently  does,  it  is  highly  /  u 

efteemed  by  joiners  in  inlayings.  It  is  alfo  frequently 
employed  for  making  mufical  inftruments,  on  account* 
of  its  light nefs  ;  and  for  the  wliitenefs  of  its  wood  was 
formerly  efteemed  for  making  tables,  &c.  But  the 
principal  value  of  the  maple  is  for  underwood  ;  it  be-  I 

ing  of  a  quick  growth,  and  affording  good  fuel.  1 

3.  The  negundo,  or  Virginian  afh-lcaved  maple,  is 
a  very  flrong  (hooting  tree  ;  and  in  Virginia,  where  it 
is  a  native,  is  one  of  the  largeft  trees  of  this  kind. 

Its  leaves  are  of  a  pale  green,  and  well  adapted  to  give' 
a  variety  of  tint;  but  H anbury  fays,  that  this  tree 

ought  not  to  be  planted  in  expofed  fituations,  the  I 

branches  being  fubjeft  to  be  fplit  off  by  the  winds.  Its 

ufes  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  fycamore.  || 

4.  1  lie  platanoides,  or  Norway  maple,  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  other  northern  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe.  It  rifes  to  a  good  height,  and  is  well 
furnifhed  with  branches  with  fmooth  leaves,  of  a  fhining 
green  colour,  and  beautifully  indented.  Tliefe  have  an 
acrid  milky  juice,  which  prevents  them  from  being 
preyed  upon  by  in  fecks  as  the  fycamore  is  ;  and  as  this 
fpecies  refills  the  fpray  of  the  fea  equally  with  the  firft, 
it  is  preferred  in  plantations  fituated  near  the  fea.  In 
autumn  the  leaves  dye  to  a  golden  yellow  colour,  which 
caufes  a  delightful  effect  at  that  feafon  when  the  different 
tints  of  decaying  vegetables  are  difplayed.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  alfo  beautiful ;  they  come  out  early  in  the  fpring, 
are  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  and  fliow  themfelves  to  ad-: 
vantage  before  the  leaves  come  out.  They  are  frequently 
fucceeded  by  keys,  which  fometimes  arrive  at  maturity* 
in  this  country.  There  is  a  variety  with  flriped  leaves. 

5.  The  rubrum,  or  Virginian  fcarlet  flowering  maple, 
is  a  native  of  that  country,  and  never  grows  to  a  large 
lize  in  Britain.  It  is,  however,  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which  appear  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  April,  in  roundifh  bunches,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  footflalks  of  the  leaves.  The  feeds  are  ripe  in 
five  or  fix  weeks  after  ;  and  ought  to  be  immediately 
fown,  being  otherwise  very  apt  to  perifh.  The  tree 
ought  to  be  iheltered,  efpeciaily  whilft  young,  from  the 
north-eafl  winds;  it  delights  in  a  moiil  light  foil,  where 
it  will  thrive  much  better,  as  well  as  produce  many 
more  flowers  and  much  better  feeds,  than  in  a  dry 
ground.  A  variety  of  this  tree  is  known  in  England, 
by  the  name  of  Sir  Charles  Wager's  Flowering  Maple, 
from  its  being  firft  fent  from  America  to  bir  Charles  - 
Wager.  The  flowers  of  this  kind  come  out  in  larger 
cluilers  than  the  other,  and  furround  the  fmall  branches, 
fo  that  the  tree  appears  entirely  covered  with  them,  and 
makes  a  much  more  beautiful  appearance  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  which  is  now  not  fo  much  eiteemed. 

6.  The  faccharinum,  or  fugar  maple,  is  a  large  grow¬ 
ing  tree  ;  will  arrive  at  the  height  of  40  feet  ;  and  has 
broad  thin  leaves,  divided  into  five  principal  parts; 
which  are  again  indented  or  cut  at  the  edges  into  fe- 
veral  acute  fegments.  Their  furface  is  frtiooth,  of  a 
light  green  colour,  whitifh  underneath  ;  and  they  grow* 
on  pretty  long  footflalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
the  fpring,  about  the  time  of  the  Norway  maple  ;  and 
they  are  fucceeded  by  long  keys,  which  fometimes  ripen  - 
in  England.  In  America,  the  inhabitants  tap  this 
tree  in  the  fpring,  boil  the  liquor,  and  the  feces  af¬ 
ford 
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ford  a  ufcful  fugar.  The  fycamore,  the  afh-leaved,  and 
the  Norway  maples,  alfo  abound  w  ith  a  faccharine  juice, 
from  which  there  is  no  doubt  but  a  uftful  fngar  might 

be  prepared.  .  , 

7.  i  he  Penfylvanicuin,or  American  mountain-maple, 

very  much  refembles  the  i'ugar-maple,  only  its  leaves 

are  more  pointed. 

8  The  opalus,  or  Italian  maple,  is  very  common 
in  nioft  parts  of  Italy,  particularly  about  Rome  ;  but 
in  Britain  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with,  though  hardy 
enough  to  bear  the  open  air.  it  is  one  of  the  large  it 
fpecies  of  trees  in  Italy,  and  affords  a  great  (hade  by 
its  numerous  and  large  leaves.  On  this  account  it  is 
planted  on  the  road-lides,  and  near  habitations. 

o.  The  monfpefulanum,  or  Montpelier  maple,  is 
common  in  the  fouth  of  France,  and  111  Italy  5  hut  is 
hardly  met  with  in  Britain.  The  leaves  referable  thefe 
of  the  common  maple  ;  but  are  ot  a  much  thicker  lub- 
ftance,  a  ihining  green  colour,  and  not  fo  large,  i  hey 
continue  in  verdure  very  late  in  the  autumn,  which 
renders  the  trees  more  valuable. 

10.  The  creticum,  or  Cretan  maple,  grows  natural- 
lv  in  the  Levant  ;  it  fomewhat  refembles  the  lail  fpe- 
cies ;  but  its  leaves  are  of  a  much  thinner  texture,  and 
their  footftalks  covered  w  ith  a  foft  hairy  down  ;  where¬ 
as  thofe  of  the  other  are  fmootli  and  foft. 

Propagation  and  culture.]—!.  By  feeds.  1  he  hrit 
four  fpecies  are  eafily  propagated  in  this  way.  1  ne 
keys,  when  ripe  in  autumn,  may  be  gathered,  and  in  a 
few  days  after  fown,  about  an  inch  and  an. half  deep,  in 
beds  of  common  mould.  In  fpring  the  plants  will  ap¬ 
pear,  and  make  a  Ihoot  of  about  a  foot  and  an  ha 
by  the  autumn  following,  if  the  ground  of  the.  femi¬ 
nity  be  tolerably  good,,  and  they  are  kept  free  from 
weeds.  The  fpring. after  they  come  up  they  fhould  be 


duce  fuch  quantities  of  flowers  ;  which  makes  the  latter  ^ 
method  more  eligible  for  thofe  who  want  thefe  plants  Ma,  le_tree. 

for  a  low  (hrubbery.— Seeds  of  the  variegated  kinds  al- - - , - ^ 

fo  when  fown,  will  produce  vanegated  plants  in  return , 
which  renders  the  propagation  of  thefe  foits  very  expe¬ 
ditious  where  plenty  of  feeds  may  be  had  Where  thefe 
are  not  to  be  obtained,  die  plants  are  propagated  by 
budding,  as  afterwards  dire&ed. 

2.  By  layers.  All  the  fpecies  may  be  propagated  by 
this  method  ;  though  it  is  never  pi  act: fed  for  the  com¬ 
mon  maple  and  the  fycamore.  The  young  (hoots  may¬ 
be  at  any  time  laid  down  in  the  autumn,  winter,  or 
early  in  the  fpring.  By  the  autumn  following,  they 
will  have  (truck  root,  and  become  good  plants;  when 
the  llrongeft  mav  be  fet  out  in  the  places  where  they 
are  to  remain  ;  whilit  the  weakelt  may  be  planted  m 
the  nurfery,  like  the  feedlings,  for  a  year  or  two,  to 

acquire  ftrength..  ...  „ 

V  By  cuttings:  which  method,  however,  ischial/ 

P’-aaifed  on  the  alb-leaved  and  Norway  maples,  which 
more  readily  take  root  tills  way.  The  cuttings  fhould. 
be  die  bottom  parts  of  the  laft  year’s  moots :  hey 
fhould  be  taken  off  early  in  Oaobcr,  and  planted  m 
rows  in  a  moift  lhady  place.  The  fpring  and  dimmer 
following,  they  mu  It' be  duly  watered  as  often  as  dry 
weather  makes  it  neceffary,  and  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds.  Bv'tlie  autumn  they  will  be  fit  to  remove  in  o 
die  nurfery  ;  though  if  the  cuttings;  are  not  planted 
too  clofe,  they  may  remain  in  tlieir  htuation  for  a  yeai 
or  two  longer,  and  then  be  fet  out  finally,  without  the 
trouble  of  being  previoufly  planted  in  the  nurfery. 

4.  By  budding,  grafting,  and  marching.  1  heie 
methods  are  only  praddfed  for  the  variegated  forts  and 
the  large  broad-leaved  kind.  The  latter  is  to  be  conti¬ 
nued  no  otherwife  than  by  budding  it  on  flocks  of  the 

^  r  r  s  1  .  r,  ..  J  a. l-i  1  a-1  a  4  a  1  n  X  f* 
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taking  off  unfiglidy  ftdeybranches,  and^  ^  ^  #  ^  afu|ider>  and  t'he  jilants  about  a  foot  and 

a  half  diffance  from  each  other  in  the  rows:  Let  the 
ground  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  all  fummer,  and 
turned  in  in  the  winter  ;  and  the  fummer  following  the 
flocks  will  be  of  a  proper  five  to  receive  the  buds, 
which  fhould  be  taken  from  the  nioft  beautifully-ttnped 


tendency  to  make  the  tree  forked,  except  digging  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  which  muft  always  be.  done,  every 

winter. - For  the  other  fpecies,  their  feeds,  as  they 

do  not  ripen  in  this  country,  ought  to  be  procured  from 
the  places  where. they  naturally  grow,  and  managed  in 
the  following  manner  :  A.-cool  (hady  part  of  the  femi- 


tbe  following  manner  :  r..wo.  ‘“““J  7% lT™ould  branches  The  beft  time  for  this  work  is  the  middle  or 

fcould'be  madeaPfine°rbet  flmuld  be  marked  out  four  latter  end  of  Augtift.  Having  then  budded  your  flocks 


mould  be  mace,  nne  ;  ucuh 

feet  wide,  and  in  length  proportionable  to  the  quantity , 
and  in  thefe  the  feeds  fhould  be  regularly  fown,  fitting 
over  them  about  half  an  inch  of  the  fined  mould.  V\  hen 
the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be.kept  clean  from  weeds, 
and  frequently  watered;  and  this  work  mutt  bexluly  at- 
tended  to  all  fummer.  The  next  fpring,  the  (Irongeff 
may  be  drawn  out,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery,  in  rows 
two  feet  a  funder,  and  at  the  diftance  of  a  foot  from  each 
other  in  the  rows ;  leaving  the  others  111  the  feminary 
to  gain  ftrength.  The  fpring  following  they  alfo  mult 
receive  the  fame  culture  ;  and  in  the  nurfery  they  may 
remain,  with  no  other  trouble  than  keeping  the  ground 
clean  from  weeds  In  the  fummer,  digging  between  the 
rows  in  the  winter,  and  taking  off  all  ftrong  and  irre¬ 
gular  fide-fhoots  till  they  are  planted  out.  reesraiei 
from  feeds  will  grow  fatter,  and  arrive  at  greater  height, 
than  thofe, raifed  from  layers  :  but  they  will  not  pro- 


with  the  eyes  or  buds  fronting  the  north,  early  in  Oc¬ 
tober  take  off  the  bafs-matting,  which  before  tins  time 
will  have  confined  the  bark  and  pinched  the  bud,  but 
not  fo  as  to  hurt  it  much.  Then  cut  off  the  (lock 
iuft  above  the  bud,  and  dig  the  ground  between  the 
rows.  The  fummer  following,  keep  the  ground  clean 
from  weeds;  cut  off  all  natural  fide-buds  from  the  itock 
as  they  come  out ;  and  by  autumn,  if  the  land  is  good, 
the  buds  will  have  (hot  forth,  and  formed  themfclves 
into  trees  five  or  fix  feet  high.  They  may  be  then  re¬ 
moved  into  the  places  where  they  are  deligncd  to  re¬ 
main  ;  or  a  few-  of  them  only  may  be  drawn  out,  lea¬ 
ving  the  others  to  be  trained  up  for  larger  ftandards. 
The  ftriped  Norway  maple  (hould  be  budded  on  (locks 
of  its  own  kind  ;  for  on  thefe  they  take  beft,  and  both 
kinds  are  not  very  liable  to  run  away  from  their  co¬ 
lours.  Variegated  plants  in  general  muft  be  planted  in 

poor. 
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poor,  hungry,  gravelly,  or  fandy  foils,  to  feed  tire  dif-  by  forming  that  fpecles  of  articulation  called  Enar. 

Acetabulum,  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe 


poor,  liungrv ,  vMftvcujr,  v-'1  *'*“'*/  .  ,  r 

eafe  which  occalions  thefe  beautiful  (tripes,  and  cauie 
it  to  be  more  powerful.  But  thefe  trees  fhow  their 
i  ftripes  in  greater  perfection  in  a  good  foil:  The  plant, 
though  in  ficknefs,  has  the  appearance  of  health  ;  the 
fhoots  are  vigorous  and  ftrong  ;  the  leaves  are  large, 
lefs  liable  to  be  hurt  by  infe&s  ;  and  the  ftripes  appear 
more  perfect,  natural,  and  beautiful,  than  thofe  on 
ft  unted  trees  growing  on  a  poor  foil. 

ACERB,  a  four  rough  aftringencv  of  tafte,  luch  as 

that  of  unripe  fruit.  .  .  . 

ACEltNO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  citenor  princi¬ 
pality  of  Naples,  with  a  biftiop’s  fee.  E.  Long.  15.  46. 

N.  Lat.  40.  50.  .  . 

ACERINA,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Rimy 
and  other  of  the  old  naturalifts,  to  the  fifh  we  at  this 
time  call  the  ruffe.  See  Perca. 

ACERRA,  in  antiquity,  an  altar  eredted,  among 
the  Romans,  near  the  bed  of  a  perfon  dcceafed,  on 
which  his  friends  daily  offered  incenfe  till  his  burial.— 
The  real  intention  probably  was  to  overcome  any  offen- 
five  fmell  that  might  arife  about  the  corps.  The  Chi- 
nefe  have  ftill  a  cuftom  like  this  :  they  ereft.  an  altar 
to  the  deceafed  in  a  room  hung  with  mourning ;  and 
place  an  image  of  the  dead  perfon  on  the  altar,  to  which 
every  one  that  approaches  it  bows  four  times,  and  of¬ 
fers  oblations  and  perfumes. 

The  Acerra  alfo  fignified  a  little  pot  wherein  were 
put  the  incenfe  and  perfumes  to  be  burnt  on  the  altars 
of  the  gods  and  before  the  dead.  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  fame  with  what  was  otherwife  called  thurtbu - 

lum ,  and  pyxis.  .  .  , 

We  find  mention  of  Acerra  in  the  ancient  church. 
The  jews  had  alfo  their  Acerra,  in  our  verfion  render¬ 
ed  cenfers  ;  and  the  Romanifts  ftill  retain  them  under 
the  name  of  inceffe-pots.  In  Roman  writers,  we  rre- 
quentlv  meet  with  plena  acerra ,  a  full  accerra  :  to  un¬ 
derhand  which,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  people  were 
obliged  to  offer  incenfe  in  proportion  to  their  eftate  and 
condition;  the  rich  in  larger  quantities,  the  poor  only 
a  few  grains ;  the  former  poured  out  acerras  full  on  toe 
altar,  the  latter  took  out  two  or  three  bits  with  their 

fingers.  _  .  ,  r 

ACERRA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro ;  feated  on  the  li¬ 
ver  Agno.  E.  Long.  [5.  10.  N.  Lat.  40  55. 

ACERR JE  (ane.  geog.),  the  ancient  name  of  a 
town  in  the  Claniiis,  in  Campania,  not  far  from  Naples, 
now  Aci  rra.— The  name  alfo  of  another  town,  now 
called  la  Giro! a,  in  the  territory  and  to  the  fouth-eaft 
of  Lodi,  where  the  rivulet  Serio  falls  into  the  Adda,  to 
the  weft  of  Cremona  and  north  of  Flaeentia. 

ACESCENT,  a  word  ufed  to  denote  any  thing 
which  is  turning  four,  or  which  is  {lightly  acid.  It  is 
only  applied  properly  to  the  former  of  thefe  two  mean¬ 
ings.  The  fecond  may  be  expreffed  by  either  of  the 
two  words,  acidulous  or  fub-acid. 

ACETABULUM,  in  antiquity,  a  meafure  ufed  by 
the  ancients,  equal  to  one  eighth  of  our  pint.  It  feems 
to  have  acquired  its  name  from  a  veffel  in  which  ace- 
tnm  or  vinegar  was  brought  to  their  tables,  and  which 
probably  contained  about  this  quantity. 

Acetabulum,  in  anatomy,  a  cavity  in  any  bone  for 
receiving  the  protuberant  head  of  another,  and  there - 
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cies  of  the  peziza,  or  cup-pcziza,  a  genus  belonging  to<_— 
the  cryptogamia  fungi  of  Linnaeus.  It  has  got  the 
name  o(  acetabulum,  from  the  refemblance  its  leaves  bear 
to  a  cup.  See  Peziza. 

ACETARY.  Nehemia  Grew,  in  his  anatomy  of 
plants,  applies  this  term  to  a  pulpy  fubftance  in  certain 
fruits,  e.  g.  the  pear,  which  is  inclofed  in  a  congeries  of 
fmall  calculous  bodies  towards  the  bafe  of  the  fruit,  and 
is  always  of  an  acid  tafte. 

ACETOSA,  Sorrel;  by  Linnxus  joined  to  the  ge¬ 
nus  of  Dock,  under  the  title  of  Rumex.  See  Rumex. 

ACETOSELLA,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  Oxalis. 

ACETOUS,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  fubllances 
as  are  four  or  partake  of  the  nature  of  vinegar. 

ACETUM,  vinegar,  the  vegetable  acid  of  the 
chemifts.  See  Vinegar.  _  _ 

ACHABYTUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  high  mountain  in 
Rhodes,  on  the  top  of  which  Rood  a  temple  of  Jupiter. 

ACHiEA  (anc.  geog  ),  a  town  of  the  illand  of 
Rhodes,  in  the  diftrid  of  Jalyfus,  and  the  firft  and 
moft  ancient  of  all,  faid  to  be  built  by  the  Heliades,  or 
Grandfons  of  the  Sun. 

Achasa,  a  hamlet  of  Afiatic  Sarmatia  on  the  Eux- 
ine.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Achai,  a  colony  of 
the  Orchomenians. 

ACHiEANS,  the  inhabitants  of  Achaia  Pro¬ 
pria,  a  Peloponnefian  (late.  This  republic  was  not  con- 
liderable  in  early  times,  for  the  number  of  its  troops, 
nor  for  its  wealth,  nor  for  the  extent  of  its  territories ; 
but  it  was  famed  for  its  probity,  its  juftice,  and  its 
love  of  liberty.  Its  high  reputation  for  thefe  virtues 
was  very  ancient.  1  he  Crotonians  and  Sybarites  to 
re-ellabli(h  order  in  their  towns,  adopted  the  laws  and 
culloms  of  the  Achxans  After  the  famous  battle  of 
Leudra,  a  difference  arofe  betwixt  the  Lacedemonians 
and  Thebans,  who  held  the  virtue  of  this  people  in 
fuch  veneration,  that  they  terminated  the  difpute  by 
their  decifion.  The  government  of  the  Achxans  was 
demoeratical  They  preferved  their  liberty  till  the 
time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  :  But  in  the  reign  of 
thofe  princes,  and  afterwards,  they  were  either  fubjed 
to  the  Macedonians,  who  had  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  Greece,  oroppreffed  by  cruel  tyrants.  The  Achaean 
commonwealth  confided  of  twelve  inconfiderable  towns 
in  Peloponnefns.  Its  firft  annaL  are  not  marked  by  any 
great  action,  for  they  are  not  graced  with  one  eminent 
charader.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  this  little 
republic  was  a  prey  to  all  the  evils  which  flow  from  po¬ 
litical  difeord.  A  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  community 
was  now  extinguiflied.  Each  town  was  only  attentive 
to  its  private  iiitereft.  There  was  no  longer  any  liabi¬ 
lity  in  the  (late  ;  for  it  changed  its  mafters  with  every 
revolution  in  Macedonia.  Towards  the  1 24th  Olym¬ 
piad,  about  the  time  when  Ptolemy  Soter  died,  and 
when  Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy,  the  republic  of  the  A- 
chxans  recovered  its  old  institutions  and  unanimity. 

The  inhabitants  of  Patte  and  of  Dymx  w'ere  the  firft 
affertors  of  ancient  liberty.  The  tyrants  were  bamfli- 
ed,  and  the  towns  again  made  one  commonwealth. 

A  public  council  was  then  held,  in  which  affairs  of 
importance  w  ere  difeuffed  and  determined.  A  regifter 
'  was 
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was  appointed  to  record  the  tranfaftions  of  the  coun- 
c;i  This  affembly  had  two  prefidents,  who  were  no¬ 
minated  alternately  by  the  different  towns.  But  in- 
Read  of  two  prefidents,  they  foon  elefted I  but  one.  Ma- 
rv  neighbouring  towns  which  admired  the  conft.tution 
of  this°republic,  founded  on  equality,  liberty,  the  love 
of  juftice,  and  of  the  public  good,  were  incorporate 
with  the  Achaeans,  and  admitted  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  laws  and  privileges.- The  arms  which  the 
Achaeans  chiefly  ufed  were  flings.  1  hey  were  trained 
to  the  art  from  their  infancy,  by  flinging  from  a  great 
diftance,  at  a  circular  mark  of  a  moderate  circum  e- 
rence.  By  long  praftice  they  took  fo  nice  an  aim, 
that  they  were  fare,  not  only  to  hit  their  enemies  on 
the  head,  but  on  any  part  of  the  face  they  c  o  e. 
Their  flings  were  of  a  different  kind  from  thofe  of  the 
Baleaiians,  whom  they  far  furpaffed  in  dexterity. 

ACHAT  (Achreans);  the  inhabitants  ot  Achaia 
Propria.  In  Livy,  the  people  of  Greece  ;  for  the  moil 
part  called  Acbivi,  by  the  Roman  poets.  In  Homer, 
the  general  name  for  Grecians,  bee  Ac  h*  a  n  s. 

ACH-jEORUM  port  us  (Pliny);  now  Porto  Buon, 
a  harbour  of  the  Cherfonefus  Taurica,  on  the  Euxine. 
Another,  near  Sigseum,  into  which  the  Xantlius,  after 

being  joined  by  the  Simois,  falls. 

AcViA.MENES,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  fa¬ 
ther  of  Cambyfes,  and  grandfather  of  Cyrus  the  firll, 
Line  of  Perfia.  Voft  of  the  commentators  of  Horace 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  Achcemenes  whom  that  poet 
mentions,  ode  xii.  of  his  ad  book,  wa« >  one  of  the  Per- 
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Sea,  on  the  fouth  by  Elis  and  Arcadia,  and  on  the  eaft  Achaia 
by  Sicyonia:  inhabitants,  the  Achaans,  prop Acheen. 
ed  ;  its  metropolis,  Pair*.  It  is  now  called  Roman, a  v_v - , 

M^zt f=r.« 

joined  in  the  Achaean  league,  reduced  by  the  Romans 
to  a  province.  Likewife  for  Peloponnefus. 

Achaim  Prejbyteri,  or  the  Prefbyters  of  Achaia 
were  thofe  who  were  prefent  at  the  martyriom  ofSt 
Andrew  the  Apoftle,  A.  D.  59  ;  «  fald  ^  ^ 

written  an  epiHle  in  relation  to  it.  Bel  armin,  and  - 
veral  other  eminent  writers  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a 
low  it  to  be  genuine  ;  while  Du  Pin,  and  iome  others, 

'^clUfusi'  ro.  or  E.i„i»,  r  ..  .£  . 

crown  of  Scotland,  A.  D.  788-  The  emperor  Char¬ 
lemagne  fent  an  embaffy  to  defire  an  alhance  wuh 
him  againfl  the  Englifh,  whole  pirates  fo  infefted  the 
feas,  that  the  merchants  could  not  carry  on  their 
trade.  This  alliance  was  concluded  in  France  upon 
conditions  fo  advantageous  to  the 'Scots  that  Achaius 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  it,  added  to  the  arms 
of  Scotland  a  double  field  fowed  with  lilies.  He  died 

in  ACH  ALALACTLI,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of 

king’s-fifter.  See  Alcedo.  _  , 

ACHAN,  the  fon  of  Carmi,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
at  the  taking  of  Jericho  concealed  two  hundred  At  eke  Is 
offilver,  a  Babylonifh  garment  t and  a  wedge  of  gold 
contrary  to  the  expnffs  command  of  God.  T  his  fin 
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of  his  ad  book,  was  one  of  the  Per  ^  to  who  were  repulfed  at  the 

fian  monarchs:  but,  if  that  were  true,  lie  mull  have  F f  A;  ln  this  dreadful  exigence,  Jofliua  proftra- 

reigned  before  the  Medes  fubdued  the  Perfians ;  for  *««  a  . 

we  do  not  heat  of  any  king  of  that  name  from  the  time 


*  Lib.  viii 

cap.j,6. 


wc  cio  not  licdi  ui  cuij  i 

that  the  Perfians  founded  that  great  monarchy,  which 

is  looked  upon  as  the  fecond  umverfal  one.  However 
this  he,  the  epithet  Armenian,  is  frequently  given  to 
the  Perfians  in  the  old  Latin  poets.  _ 

Achcemenes,  fon  of  Darius  I.  king  of  Perfia,  and 
brother  of  Xerxes,  had  the  government  of  Egypt  be¬ 
llowed  on  him,  after  Xerxes  had  forced  the  Egyptians 
to  return  to  their  allegiance.  He  fome  time  after  com¬ 
manded  the  Egyptian  fleet  in  the  celebrated  expedition 
which  proved  fo  fatal  to  all  Greece.  The  Egyptians 
having  again  taken  up  arms  after  the  death  of  Xerx  , 
Achsemenes  was  fent  into  Egypt  to  fopprefs  the  rebel- 
lion  j  but  was  vanquifhed  by  Inarus,  chief  of  the  rebels, 

luccoured  by  the  Athenians 

ACHiEUS,  confm-german  to  Seleucus  Ceraunus 
and  Antiochus  the  Great,  kings  of  Syria,  became  a 
very  powerful  monarch,  and  enjoyed  the  dominions  he 
had  ufurped  for  many  years ;  but  at  lafi  he  was  pn- 
nilhed  for  his  ufurpations  in  a  dreadful  manner,  in  th 
140th  year  of  Rome,  as  related  by  I  olybms  . 

ACHAIA,  a  name  taken  for  that  partof  Greece 
which  Ptolemy  calls  Hellas  ;  the  younger  Pliny,  Gne- 
cia;  now  called  Livadia  :  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Theffalv,  the  river  Sperchius,  the  Sinus  M  abacus,  and 
mount  Oeta;  on  the  well  by  the  river  Aclvelous;  on 
the  eaft,  turning  a  little  to  the  north,  it  is  wafted  by  the 
Archipelago,  down  to  the  promontory  of  Sunium  ;  on 
the  fouth,  joined  to  the  Peloponnefus,  or  Morea,  by 
the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  five  miles  broad.  . 

Achaia  Propria,  anciently  a  fmall  diftnft  in  the 
north  of  Peloponnefus,  running  weftward  along  the  bay 
of  Corinth,  and  bounded  on  the  well  by  t  e  on 


ted  liimfelf  before  the  Lord,  and  begged  that  he  would 
have  mercy  upon  his  people.  Achan  was  difeovered 
by  catling  lots,  and  he  and  his  children  were  ftoned  to 
death.  This  expiation  being  made,  Ai  was  taken  by 

ftratagem.  Joth.  vii.  8,9. 

ACHANE,  an  ancient  Perfian  corn  meafure,  con- 

taining  45  Attic  Midimni. 

ACHARACA,  anciently  a  town  of  Lydia,  fituate 
between  Tralles  and  Nyfa  ;  in  which  were  the  temple 
of  Pluto,  and  the  cave  Charonium,  where  patients  llept 

in  order  to  obtain  a  cure. 

ACHAT,  in  law,  implies  a  purchafe  or  bargain. 
And  hence  probably  purveyors  were  called  Achators , 

from  their  making  bargains. 

ACHATES,  the  companion  of  Eneas,  and  his  molt 

faithful  friend,  celebrated  in  Virgil. 

Achates,  in  natural  hiftory7.  See  Agate. 
Achates  (auc.  geog.),  a  river  of  Sicily,  now  the 
Drillo  ;  which  runs  from  north  to  fouth,  almoit  paral¬ 
lel  with,  and  at  no  great  diftance  from,  the  Gela;  and 
rifes  in  the  north  of  the  territory  of  Noto.  It  gave 
name  to  the  Achates,  or  Agate,  faid  to  be  firll  found 

^^CHAZIB,  or  Achzib,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of 
Galilee,  in  the  tribe  of  After,  nine  miles  from  Ptole- 
ma;s _ Alfo  a  town  in  the  more  fouthern  parts  ot  the 

tribe  of  Judah.  _  „ 

ACHEEN,  Achf.',  or  Achfn,  a  kingdom  olbu- 

matra  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  fituated  on  the  north-weftem 

part  of  the  ifland.  .  .  . 

The  capital  is  fituated  on  a  river  which  empties  lt- 
felf  near  the  north-weft  point,  or  Aclieen-head,  about 
two  miles  from  the  mouth.  It  lies  m  a  wide  valley. 
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Acheen.  formed  like  an  amphitheatre  by  two  loity  ranges  of  hills, 
~“J  The  river  is  not  large,  and  by  emptying  itfelf  in  feveral 
channels  is  rendered  very  (hallow  at  the  bar.  In  the 
dry  monfoon  it  will  not  admit  boats  of  any  burthen, 
much  lefs  large  vefiels,  which  he  without,  in  the  road 
formed  by  the  i (lands  oh  the  point.  1  hough  no  long¬ 
er  the  great  mart  of  eaffiern  commodities,  it  dill  carries 
on  a  confiderabte  trade  with  the  natives  of  that  part  of 
the  coaft  of  Indoftan  called  Teltnga ,  who  fupply  it  with 
the  cotton  goods  of  their  country,  and  receive  in  re¬ 
turn,  gold-duft,  fapan-wood,  betel-nut,  patch  leaf  (col- 
fus  Indie  us ) ,  a  little  pepper,  fulphur,  camphire,  and 
benzoin.  The  country  is  fupplied  with  Bengal  opi¬ 
um,  and  alfo  with  iron,  and  many  other  articles  of 
'•merchandize,  by  the  European  traders. 

Acheen  is  elteemed,  comparatively,  healthy,  being 
more  free  from  woods  and  fvvamps  than  mod  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  ifland  ;  and  the  fevers  and  dyfenteries  to 
which  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  give  occalion,  are  there 
faid  to  be  uncommon.  The  foil  is  light  and  fertile  ; 
and  the  produAs,  befide  thofe  already  enumerated  as 
•articles  of  export  trade,  and  a  variety  of  hue  fruits,  are 
chiefly  rice  and  cotton.  There  is  tikewife  fome  raw 
filk  procured  in  the  country,  of  very  inferior  quality. 
Gold-dud  is  colleded  in  the  mountains  near  Acheen, 
but  the  greated  part  is  brought  from  the  foil  them  ports 
of  Nalaboo  and  Soofoo.  The  fulphur  is  gathered  from 
a  volcano  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  fup- 


vvliich 
a  mul- 
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voyages  they  undei  take,  and  the  purpofes  fc 
they  dehgn  them.  The  river  is  covered  with 
titude  of  lifting  fampans  or  canoes,  which  go 
with  the  morning  breeze,  and  return  in  the  afternoon, 
with  the  fea  wind,  full  laden. 

Having  no  convenient  coins,  though  mod  fpecies  of 
money  will  be  taken  there  at  a  valuation,  they  com¬ 
monly  make  their  payments  in  gold-dud,  and  for  that 
purpofe  are  all  provided  with  feales  or  fmall  fleelyards. 

1  hey  carry  their  gold  about  them,  wrapped  up  in 
pieces  of  bladder,  and  often  purchafe  to  fo  (mail  an  a- 
mount  as  to  make  ufe  of  grain  or  feeds  for  weights. 

The  monarchy  is  hereditary  ;  and  the  king  ufually 
maintains  a  guard  of  ico  Seapoys  about  his. palace. 

According  to  Mr  Msrfden,  6i  the  grano  council 
of  the  nation  confids  of,  the  King  or  Sultan,  four 
Ocloobailangs ,  and  eight  of  a  lower  degree,  who  dt 
on  his  right  hand,  and  dxteen  Cajoorangs ,  who  fit  on 
his  left.  At  the  king’s  feet  fits  a  woman,  to  whom 
he  makes  known  his  pleafure  ;  by  her  it  is  communi¬ 
cated  to  an  eunuch,  who  fits  next  to  her,  and  by  him 
to  an  officer  named  Cajoorang  Gondong ,  who  then 
proclaims  it  *  aloud  to  the  affembly.  There  are  alfo 
pvefent  two  other  officers,  one  of  whom  has  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  bazar  or  market,  and  the  other  the 
fuperintending  and  carrying  into  execution  the  pu* 
nifhment  of  criminals.  All  matters  relative  to  com¬ 
merce  and  the  cudoms  of  the  port  ccme  under  the 


Acheen. 


a  volcano  mountain  m  the  neighbourhood,  wnicn  tup-  merce  ana  uic  umuuis  u±  — 

plies  their  own  confumption  for  the  manufaAure  of  jurifditlion  of  the  Shabandar,  who  performs  the  cere- 

1  ’  ,  ,  r  1  - -  mony  of  giving  the  chap  or  licence  for  trade;  which 

is  done  by  lifting  a  goldcn-hafted  crecfe  over  the  head 
of  the  merchant  who  arrives,  and  without  which  he 


gun-powder,  and  admits  of  a  large  exportation, 

In  their  perfons,  the  Achenefe  differ  from  the  red  of 
the  Sumatrans  ;  being  taller,  douter,  and  darker  cotn- 
plexioned.  They  appear  not  to  be  a  genuine  people;  but 
are  thought,  with  great  appearance  of  reafon,  to  be  a 
mixture  of  Battas,  Malays,  and  Moors  from  the  wed  of 
India.  In  their  difpofitions  they  are  more  aAive  and 
indudrious  than  their  neighbours ;  they  poflefs  more 
penetration  and  fagacity  ;  have  more  general  know¬ 
ledge;  and,  as  merchants,  they  deal  upon  a  more  exten- 
-five  and  liberal  footing.  T  heir  religion  is  Mahometa* 
nifm  ;  and  having  a  great  number  of  mofques  and 
.priefls,  its  forms  and  ceremonies  are  ftriAly  obferved. 

The>  appearance  of  the  town,  and  the  nature  of  the 
buildings,  are  much  the  fame  as  are  found  in  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  Malay  bazars,  excepting  that  the  fuperior 
wealth  of  this  place  has  occafioned  a  great  number 
of  public  edifices,  but  without  the  fmalled  pretenfions 
to  magnificence.  The  king’s  palace,  If  it  deferves  the 
appellation,  is  a  very  rude  and  uncouth  piece  of  archi¬ 
ve  Aure,  defigned  to  refid  the  force  of  an  enemy,  and 
furrounded  for  that  purpofe  by  drong  walls,  but  with¬ 
out  any  regular  plan,  or  view  to  the  modern  fydem  of 
military  attack.  The  lioufes  in  common  are  built  of 
bamboos  and  rough  timber,  and  raifed  fome  feet  from 
the  ground  on  account  of  the  place  being  overflowed  in 
the  rainy  feafon. 

A  confiderable  fabric  of  a  thick  fpeeies  of  cotton 
doth,  and  of  duff  for  the  fliort  drawers  worn  both  by 
Malays  and  Achenefe,  is  edablifhed  here,  and  fupplles 
an  extenfive  demand.  They  weave  alfo  very  handfome 
filk  pieces,  of  a  particular  form,  for  that  part  of  the 
clrefs  which  is  called  by  the  Malays  cayen  farrong . 

The  Achenefe  are  expert  and  bold  navigators, 
and  employ  a  variety  of  veffels,  according  to  the 

N:  2.  4 


dares  not  to  land  his  goods.  Prefents,  the  value  of 
which  are  become  pretty  regularly  afeertained,  are  then 
fent  to  the  king  and  his  officers.  If  the  dranger  be  in 
the  flyle  of  an  ambaffador,  the  royal  elephants  are  fent 
down  to  carry  him  and  his  letters  to  the  monarch’s 
prefence  ;  thefe  being  fird  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
an  eunuch,  who  places  them  in  a  filver  difh,  covered 
with  rich  filk,  on  the  back  of  the  larged  elephant, 
which  is  provided  with  a  machine  (bonder)  for  that 
purpofe.  Within  about  an  hundred  yards  of  an  open 
hall  .where  the  king  fits,  the  cavalcade  flops,  and 
the  ambaffador  difmeunts,  and  makes  his  obeifance  by- 
bending  his  body,  and  lifting  his  joined ^hands  to  his 
head.  When  he  enters  the  palace,  if  an  European,  he 
is  obliged  to  take  off  his  fhoes;  and  having  made  a  fe- 
cond  obeifance,  is  feated  upon  a  carpet  on  the  floor, 
where  betel  is  brought  to  him.  The  throne  w^as  fome 
years  ago  of  ivory  and  tortoifefhell ;  and  when  the  place 
was  governed  by  queens,  a  curtain  of  gauze  was  hung 
before  it,  which  did  not  obflruA  the  audience,  but  pre¬ 
vented  any  perfeA  view.  The  ilranger,  after  fome  ge¬ 
neral,  difeourfe,  is  then  conduAed  to  a  feparate  build¬ 
ing,  where  he  is  entertained  with  the  delicacies  of  the 
country,  by  the  officers  of  Hate,  and  in  the  evening  re¬ 
turns  in  the  manner  he  came,  furrounded  by  a  prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  lights.  On  high  days  (aree  ryah)  the 
king  goes  in  great  ftate  mounted  on  an  elephant  richly 
caparifoned,  to  the  great  mofque,  preceded  by  his  ooloo- 
ballangs ;  who  are  armed  nearly  in  the  European  man¬ 
ner.”  . 

The  country  under  the  immediate  jurifdiAion  of 
Acheen,  is  divided  into  three  diflriAs,  named  Duo 

poo  lot 
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Chen,  pooloo  duo,  Duo  pooloo  leemo,  and  Duo  poolooanam. 
heious.  £ach  diftria  is  governed  by  a  Pangleemo,  and  und 

-y - 1  him  an  Imaum  and  four  Pangeeches  to  each  mofque 

«  Achen  has  ever  been  remarkable  for  the  leverity 
with  which  crimes  are  punilhed  by  their  laws  ;  the 
fame  rigour  ftill  fubfifts,  and  there  is  no  commutation 
admitted,  as  is  regularly  eftabhflied  in  the  fou‘h®rn 
countries.  There  is  great  reafon,  however,  to  conclude, 
that  the  poor  alone  experience  the  rod  of  juftice  ;  the 
nobles  being  feenre  from  retribution  m  the  number  of 
their  dependants.  Petty  theft  is  punilhed  by  Spend¬ 
ing  the  criminal  from  a  tree,  with  a  gun  or  heavy 
weight  tied  to  his  feet;  or  by  cutting  off  a  huger,  a 
hand,  or  leg,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  theft 
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.  the  bellowing  of  their  waters,  or  from  their  ploughing  Acherl 
the  earth  in  their  courfe:  Hercules,  reftrammg  by  dykes  Aclllc;,lum. 

and  mounds  the  inundations  of  the  Achelous,  is  faid  to - v - . 

have  broken  off  one  of  his  horns,  and  to  have  brought 
back  plenty  to  the  country.  See  the  preceding  article. 

ACHERI  /Luke  d’),  a  learned  Benedi&ine  of  the 
congregation  of  St  Maur,  was  born  at  St  Quintm,  in 
Picardy,  in  1609 ;  and  made  himfelf  famous  by  printing 
feveral  works,  which  till  then  were  only  in  manufcript : 
particularly,  The  epiftie  attributed  to  St  Barnabas ; 
the  works  of  Lanfrank,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  ; 

A  collection  of  fcarce  and  curious  pieces,  under  the 
title  of  Spicilegium,  i.  e.  Gleanings,  in  thirteen  vo¬ 
lumes  qnarto.  The  prefaces  and  notes,  which  lie  an¬ 
nexed  to  many  of  thefe  pieces,  fliow  him  to  have  been  a 

T-T*  liarl  nlfo  fome  lhare  111 


to  pe  leen  111  uic  iuva-v..  - - 1  “  , 

houfe-breaking  are  puniflied  by  drowning,  and  afte  - 
wards  expoling  the  body  011  a  flake  ior  a  few  days.  It 
the  robbery  is  committed  upon  an  imaum  or  prieit,  the 
facrilege  is  expiated  by  burning  the  criminal  alive.  A 
man  who  is  convicted  of  adultery  is  feldom  attempted 
to  be  fereened  by  bis  friends,  but  is  delivered  up  to  the 
friends  and  relations  of  the  injured  liufband^  I  hele 
take  him  to  fome  large  plain,  and  forming  themfelves 
in  a  circle,  place  him  in  the  middle.  A  large  weapon 
called  a  Gadoobong,  is  then  delivered  to  lnm  by  oneo 
his  family ;  and  if  he  can  force  his  way  through  thole 
who  furround  him,  and  make  lus  efcape,  he  is  not 
liable  to  further  profecution:  but  it  commonly  happens 
that  he  is  inftantly  cut  to  pieces.  In  this  cafe  lus  re¬ 
lations  bury  him  as  they  would  a  dead  buffalo,  re fu fin g 
to  admit  the  corpfe  into  their  houfe,  or  to  perform  any 
funeral  rites.”  Thefe  difeouragements  to  vice  might 
feem  to  befpeak  a  moral  and  virtuous  people  :  yet  all 
travellers  agree  in  reprefenting  the  Achenele  as  one  of 
the  molt  difhonelt  and  flagitious  nations  of  the  Ealt. 

Achen  was  vilited  by  the  Fortuguefe  in  1509,  only 
,  i  years  after  they  had  difeovered  the  paffage  to  the 
1  ,r  ,- ...  1...  Annfl  Hone.  They  made 


Ball  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  I  hey  mad. 
various  attempts  to  cftablilh  themfelves  in  the  country, 
but  were  expelled  with  difgraee.  See  Sumatra. 

ACHELOUS,  in  fabulous  lnftory,  wreftled  with 
Hercules,  for  no  lefs  a  prize  than  Deiamra,  daughter 
to  king  Oenus :  but  as  Achelous  had  the  power  oi  af- 
fuming  all  fiiapes,  the  contell'was long  dubious,  at  la  , 
as  be  took  that  of  a  bull,  Hercules  tore  off  one  of  A 
horns ;  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  iubmit,  and  to  1 
it  by  giving  the  conqueror  the  born  of  Amaltliea,  the 
fame  with  the  Cornucopia  or  horn  of  plenty  ;  w  ic 
Hercules  having  filled  with  a  variety  of '  fruits,  conie- 
crated  to  Jupiter.  Some  explain  this  fable,  by  %g> 
That  Achelous  is  a  winding  river  of  Greece,  whole 
ft  ream  was  fo  rapid,  that  it  roared  like  a  bull,  and  over¬ 
flowed  its  banks  ;  but  Hercules,  by  bringing  it 
two  channels,  broke  off  one  of  the  horns,  an  o 
red  plenty  to  the  country.  See  the  next  article. 

Achelous,  a  river  of  Acarnama  ;  which  nfes  in 
mount  Pindus,  and,  dividing  iEtoliiTrom  Acarnania, 
falls  from  north  to  fouth  into  the  Sinus  Connthiacu  . 
It  was  formerly  called  Tkoas,  from  its  impetuohty,  and 
king  of  rivers,  (Homer.)  The  epithet  ^ ' . 
ufed  for  Aqueus,  (Virgil);  the  ancients  calling  di  late 
Achelous,  efpecially  in  oaths,  vows,  and  facnlices,  acc 
ding  to  Ephorus :  Now  called  Afpro  Potamo. 
are  by  the  ancient  poets  called  ‘TaurifQi'ffltS')  eit  ter 
Vol.  I.  Part  i. 


the  pieces  inferted  in  the  firib  volumes  of  the  ads  of 
the  faints  of  the  order  of  St  Bennet ;  the  tide  whereof 
acquaints  us  that  they  were  colleded  and  publiflied  by 
him  and  father  Mabillon.  After  a  very  retired  life, 
till  the  age  of  73,  he  died  at  Parts  the  29th  of  April 
1685,  In  the  abbey  of  St  Germain  in  the  helds,  where 

he  had  been  librarian.  .  .  -  „ 

ACHERNER,  or  Acharner,  a  ftar  of  the  flrlt 
magnitude  in  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  conftellation 
Eridanus,  but  invifible  in  our  latitude.  . 

ACHERON,  a  river  of  Epirus.  T-be  poets  reign- 
ed  it  to  have  been  the  foil  of  Ceres,  whom  five  hid  111 
hell  for  fear  of  the  Titans,  and  turned  into  a  river,  fl¬ 
yer  which  fouls  departed  were  ferried  in  their  way  to 

^Acheron,  a  river  of  Thefprotia,  in  Epirus;  which, 
after  forming  the  lake  Acherufia,  at  no  great  dittanee 
from,  falls  into  the  fea  near,  the  promontory  ol  Chi- 
merium,  to  the  well  of  the  Sinus  Ambracms,  in  a  courfe 

from  north  to  foutli.  .  -n  ••  • 

Acheron,  or  Acheros,  a  river  of  the  Bruttn  in 
Italy,  running  from  eaft  to  welt  ;  where  Alexander 
king  of  Epirus  was  (lain  by  the  Lucam,  being  decei¬ 
ved  by  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  which  bid  him  beware  of 

Acheron.  . 

ACHERSET,  an  ancient  meafure  ot  corn,  conjec¬ 
tured  to  be  the  fame  to  our  quarter,  or  eight  bulhels. 

ACT-IP  RUS i A  palus.  a  lake  between  Lumas  and 
the  promontory  Mifenum,  no  il  Lago  Della  Collucia, 

( Cluverins.)  Some  confound  it  with  the  Lacus  Lucri- 
n„s,  and  others  with  the  Lacus  Averni.  But  Strabo 
and  Pliny  diilinguilh  them.  The  former  takes  it  to  be 

an  effufion,  exundation,  or  waffles  of  the  fea,  and  there¬ 
for  called  by  Lycopbron,  x^“.— Alfo  a  lake 

of  Epirus,  through  which  the  Acheron  runs.  h 
isalfo  an  Acherufia,  a  penmfula  of  Bithynia  on  the 
Euxine,  near  Heraclea;  and  a  cave  there  of  the  fame 
name,  through  which  Hercules  is  fabled  to  have  de- 
feended  to  bell  to  drag  forth  Cerberus. 

ACHIAR,  is  a  Malayan  word,  which  ngnifies  dl 
forts  of  fruits  and  roots  pickled  with  vinegar  and  fpice. 
The  Dutch  import  from  Batavia  all  forts  of  achiar, 
but  particularly  that  of  Bamboo  (See  Arundo),  a 
kindPof  cane,  extremely  thick,  which  grows  in  the 
Eail  Indies.  It  is  preferved  there  whilft  it  is  ftill  green, 
with  very  ftrong  vinegar  and  fpice  ;  and  is  called  bam¬ 
boo- achiar.  The  name  changes  according  to  the  iruit 
with  which  the  achiar  is  made.  ...... 

ACH1COLUM,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  fornix,  m 
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Adiillsea.  Jus,  or  fudalorium  of  tlie  ancient  baths:  which  was  a 

^  v "  1  '  hot  room  where  they  ufed  to  fvveat.  It  is  alfo  called 
archithclus. 

ACHILLyEA,  Yarrow,  Milfoil,  Nosebleed, 
or  Sneezewort  ;  a  germs  of  the  order  of  the  polyga- 
mia  fuperflua,  belongiug  to  the  fyngenella  clafs  of 
plants.  The  natural  order  to  which  it  belongs  is  the 
49th  Compcfit#  difeoides . 

The  charaders  are  :  The  common  calyx  is  ovate 
and  imbricated,  with  ovate,  acute,  converging  Scales. 
The  compound  corolla  is  rayed  ;  the  hermaphrodite  co- 
rollets  arc  tubulaV  in  the  dife,  the  feminine  lingui* 
form  and  from  5  to  10  in  the  rays:  T\\e  proper  co¬ 
rolla  of  the  hermaphrodites  is  fimi^eMhaped,  expanded, 
and  divided  into  5  fegments  ;  that  of  the  females, 
tongue-fhaped,  inverfely  cordated,  expanding^  and  of 
3  fegments.  The  Jt  amino.  in  the  hermaphrodites  con* 
fill  of  5  very  fhort  capillary  filaments  ;  the  anthene  i3 
cylindric  and  tubular.  The  pijlillum  in  the  hermaphro¬ 
dites  has  a  fmall  germen  ;  the  flylus  is  filiform  the 
length  of  the  (lamina  ;  the  fligma  is  obtufe  and  end- 
notched  :  in  the  females,  the  germen  is  fmall ;  the  Ily¬ 
ins  is  filiform;  the  fligmata  are  2,  obtufe  and  lefieded. 
The  pert  car pium  is  wanting  ;  the  calyx  fcarcely  chan¬ 
ged;  the  receptacle  filiform,  elongated  at  the  difc^of 
the  feeds,  ovate,  and  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  The 
feeds  are  folitary,  ovate,  and  furnifned  with  a  lock  of 
wool ;  no  pappus.  The  receptaculum  is  chaffy  and  ele* 

vated.  . 

Species  and  properties .  There  are  20  ipecies,  ot 
which  the  following  are  the  principal:  1.  I  he  mil¬ 
lefolium,  or  common  yarrow,  is  found  naturally  on 
banks,  and  by  the  Tides  of  foot-paths,  in  moll  parts  of 
England.  It  mod  commonly  bears  white  flowers, 
though  a  variety  of  it  is  found  which  bears  purple  ones. 
Thefe,  however,  do  not  long  continue  to  bear  flowers 
of  this  colour,  if  tranfplauted  into  gardens.  It  was 
formerly  ufed  in  medicine;  but  though  it  may  flill  have 
a  place  in  fome  difpenfatories,  no  phyfician  of  any  note 
expeas  any  virtue  from  it,  or  ever  prefer ibes  it.  It 
creeps  greatly  by  its  roots,  and  alfo  multiplies  by  the 
feeds,  fo  that  it  becomes  a  troublefome  weed  where  it 
is  once  allowed  to  get  a  footing.  I  he  cultivation  of  it 
is  recommended  by  Mr  Anderfon,  m  Ins  Eflays  on  A- 
griculture,  as  a  proper  food  for  cattle.  T-his  fpecies 
was  the  proper  achilbea  of  the  ancients,  fo  named  from 
Achilles;  who,  having  been  thedifciple  of  Chiron,  firfl 
brought  it  into  ufe  for  the  cure  of  wounds  and  ulcers. 
2.  T?ie  fantolina,  or  eaflern  fneezewort,  is  fomttimes 
cultivated  in  gardens;  it  has  large  yellow  flowers,  which 
Hand  upon  pretty  long  footflalks  placed  iingly,  not  in 
bunches  as  in  the  common  kind.  It  has  leaves  like 
lavender-cotton,  which,  when  rubbed,  emit  a  flrong  oily 
odour.  The  flowers  appear  in  June  and  July.  3.  I  he 
tomentofa,  or  woolly  yarrow,  is  a  native  of  the  fouth  of 
France  and  Spain,  but  lives  in  the  open  air  in  England. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  continue  long 
in  beauty,  growing  in  clufters  at  the  top  of  the  flalks, 
which  feldom  rife  above  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are 
finely  cut,  and  very  hoary.  4.  The  abrotani folia,  or 
tall  eaflern  yarrow,  is  a  native  of  the  iflands  in  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago  :  it  grows  to  the  height  of  two  feet  and  a 
half,  with  large  umbels  of  yellow  flowers  on  the  top  ; 
the  leaves  referable  thofe  of  the  common  wormwood, 
and  are  cut  into  long  narrow  fegments.  5.  The  cla- 
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venna,  or  Alpine  umbelliferous  wormwood,  takes  its  Achilla 
name  from  the  mountains  of  which  it  is  a  native.  It 
feldom  grows  above  fix  or  feven  inches  in  height ;  it 
fupports  umbels  of  white  flowers,  like  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fneezewort,  which  appear  in  April  and  May.  The 
leaves  are  filvery,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  wormwood, 
which  often  decay  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  6-.  The 
tanacetifolia,  or  eaflern  fneezewort,  with  tanfey  leaves, 
is  a  very  humble  plant,  feldom  rifing  above  iix  inches 
in.  height.  The  flowers  are  nearly  as  large  as  thofe  of 
the  common  fneezewort,  white,  and  growing  in  flat 
umbels  They  appear  in  June  and  July.  The  leaves 
of  the  plant  have  fome  likenefs  to  thofe  of  the  common 
wormwood,  are  very  hoary,  grow  clofe  to  the  ground, 
and  decay  in  autumn  fo  as  to  make  little  appearance 
in  winter.  Like  the  lafl  fpecies,  this  is  a  native  of 
the  Alps.  7.  The  ageratum,  or  fweet  maudlin,  was 
formerly  much  ufed  in  medicine  and  for  culinary  pur- 
pofes,  but  has  now  fallen  fo  much  into  negled  as  to 
be  totally  unknown  in  the  markets;  fo  that  when  it  is 
demanded,  the  white  maudlin  is  fubilituted  in  its  Head. 

The  reafon  of  this  fubftitution  was,  that  the  latter  is 
more  hardy  and  cafily  propagated  than  the  fweet  maud¬ 
lin,  which  is  apt  to  rot  in  wet  winters.  The  common 
maudlin  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  are 
ripe  in  September.  8.  The  Egyptiaca,  or  hoary  fneeze¬ 
wort,  is  a  native,  of  the  .  Archipelago.  It  hath  very 
liogry  leaves,  which  remain  all  the  year;  and  the  plants 
growing  clofe  and  low,  make  a  pretty  appearance  at  ail 
feafons.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  are  produced  in 
umbels  on  the  top  of  the  ilalks;  they  appear  in  June, 
and  continue  till  the  end  of  September.  9.  The  ptarmi- 
ca,  or  common  fneezewort,  grows  wild  in  the  woods,  and 
other  fhady  places,  in  many  parts  of  England  ;  fo  is 
not  admitted  into  gardens.  There  is  a  variety,  however,, 
with  double  flowers,  which  is  preferred  in  gardens,  and 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  double  maudlin . 

This  fpecies  creeps  greatly  by  the  roots,  fo  as  foon 
to  overfpread  a  large  fpot  of  ground.  If  planted  in. 
pots,  fo  as  to  confine  its  roots  from  creeping,  the  flalks 
grow  clofe  together,  and  make  a  tolerable  appearance 
when  in  flower  ;  but  when  at  a  diflance  fo  that  the 
roots  have  full  liberty  to  run,  the  flowers  appear  but 
indifferently.  10.  The  macrophylla,  or  xAlpine  fneeze¬ 
wort,  with  feverfew  leaves,  is  a  native  of  the  Alps,  it 
produces  many  flalks  rifing  near  three  feet  nigh  ;  ha¬ 


ving  loofe  branching  umbels  of  white  flowers  on  their 
top,  refembling  thofe  of  the  common  fneezewort,  hut 
larger.  1 1.  The  nana,  or  hoary  Alpine  milfoil,  is  like- 
wife' a  native  of  the  Alps;  the  leaves  are  hoary,  and 
the  umbels  of  its  flowers  are  more  compaft  than  the 
former  ;  the  flalks  do  not  rife  more  than  a  foot  high. 
12.  The  nobilis,  or  fweet  milfoil,  approaches  to  the 
nature  of  the  common  milfoil ;  but  its  leaves  are  of  a 
paler  green,  and  are  neither  fo  long  nor  fo  muon  cut 
off  as  thofe  of  the  common  milfoil  are  they  have  a 
flrong  fweet  feent  when  bruifed.  _  13.  *1  he  alpina,  or 
white  maudlin,  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  common 
fneezewort  ;  but  the  leaves  are  longer,,  of  a  deeper 
green  colour,  and  deeply  indented  in  their  edges ;  the 
flowers  are  white,  and  the  roots  creep  far  under  ground. 
The  plant  will  rife,  in  good  land,  to  the  height  of  four 
feet. 

Culture .  All  the  forts  of  yarrow  are  eafily  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  which  may  be  fown  either  in  the  fpring 
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Ihilkid,  or  autumn,  upon  a  bed  of  common  earth.  When  the 
■chines.  lants  eoine  up,  and  are  itrong  enough  for  tranfplant- 

'  "v -  jng)  they  Ihould  be  planted  in  beds  in  the  nuriery, 

where  they  may  continue  till  autumn,  when  they  ihould 
be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  Archipelago  kinds, however,  are  often  dellroyed  by 
fevere  froft  ;  fo  they  ought  to  be  flickered  during  the 
winter.  Tliefe  kinds  alfo  rarely  bring  their  feeds  to 
perfection  in  England  ;  they  are  therefore  to  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  flips,  which  may  be  taken  off  and  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  (hady  border  any  time  in  fummer,  when  they 
will  take  root  in  about  fix  weeks,  and  then  may  be 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

ACHILLE1D,  Achilleis,  a  celebrated  poem  of 
Statius,  in  which  that  author  propofed  to  deliver  the 
whole  life  and  exploits  of  Achilles  ;  but  being  prevent¬ 
ed  by  death,  he  has  only  treated  of  the  infancy  and  e- 
ducation  of  his  hero.  See  Statius. 

ACHILLES,  one  of  the  greatell  heroes  of  ancient 
Greece,  was  the  fon  of  Peleus  and  Thetis.  He  was  a 
native  of  Phthia,  in  Theflaly.  His  mother,  it  is  faid, 
in  order  to  confume  every  mortal  part  of  his  body ,  uted 
to  lay  him  every  night  under  live  coals,  anointing  him 
with  ambrofia,  which  preferred  every  part  from  burn- 
ing  but  one  of  his  lips,  owing  to  his  having  licked  it. 
She  dipped  him  alfo  in  the  waters  of  the  liver  Styx  ; 
by  which  his  whole  body  became  invulnerable,  except 
that  part  of  his  heel  by  which  fhe  held  him.  But  this 
opinion  is  not  univerfal,  nor  is  it  a  part  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  as  drawn  by  Homer;  for  in  the  Iliad  (B.  xju.  161.) 
he  is  a&ually  wounded  in  the  right  arm,  by  the  lance 
of  Afteropaus,  in  the  battle  near  the  river  Scamander. 
Thetis  afterwards  intruded  him  to  the  care  of  the  cen¬ 
taur  Chiron,  who,  to  give  him  the  ftrength  necefTary 
for  martial  toil,  fed  him  with  honey  and  the  marrow 
of  lions  and  wild  boars.  T- o  pievent  Ins  going  to 
the  fiege  of  Troy,  die  difguifed  him  in  female  apparel, 
and  hid  him  among  the  maidens  at  the. court  ot  king 
Lycomedes:  but  Ulyffes  difeovering  lnm,  perfuaded 
him  to  follow  the  Greeks.  .Achilles  diftinguifliedhim- 
felf  by  a  number  of  heroic  a&ioris  at  the  fiege.  Lemg 
difguifed,  however,  with  Agamemnon  for  the  lots  ot 
Brifeis,  he  retired  from  the  camp.  But  returning  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  friend  Patroclus,  he  flew  Hec¬ 
tor,  ^aliened  his  corps  to  his  chariot,  and  dragged  it 
round  the  walls  of  Troy.  At  lait  Paris,  the  brother 
of  Hedor,  wounded  him  in  the  heel  with  an  arrow, 
while  he  was  in  the  temple  treating  about  his  marriage 
with  Philoxena,  daughter  to  king  Priam.  Ci  this 
wound  he  died,  and  was  interred  on  the  promontory  ot 
Sigseum  ;  and  after  Troy  was  taken,  the  Greeks  tacri- 
ficed  Philoxena  on  his  tomb,  in  obedience  to  Ins  deiire, 
that  he  might  enjoy  her  company  in  the  Elyfian  helds. 
It  is  faid,  that  Alexander,  feeing  this  tomb,  honoured 
it  by  placing  a  crown  upon  it  ;  at  the  fame  time  cry- 
sag  out,  that  “  Achilles  was  happy  in  having,  during 
his  life,  fuch  a  friend  as  Patroclus;  and,  after  his  death, 
a  poet  like  Homer.”  Achilles  is  fuppofed  to  have  oied 
i  183  years  before  the  Chriffian  sera. 

Achilles  Tatius.  See  Patius. 

Tendo  Achillis ,  in  anatomy,  is  a  flrong  tendinous 
cord  formed  by  the  tendons  of  feveral  mufcles,  and  m- 
ferted  into  the  os  calcis.  It  has  its  name  from  the  fa¬ 
tal  wound  Achilles  is  faid  to  have  received  in  that  part 
from  Paris  the  foil  of  Priam. 
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'  ACHILLINI  (Alexander),  born  at  Bologna,  and  AchjlM 
do&or  of  philofophy  in  that  univerfity.  He  flounlhed.  Ac^mef- 

in  the  15th  and  1 6th  centuries,  and  by  way  HTminence  1 - * - 

was  itylcd  the  Great  Philofopher.  Pie  was  a  ftedlak 
follower  and  accurate  interpreter  of  A  vermes  upon  An- 
ffotle,  but  moil  admired  for  his  acutenefs  and  ifrengt  1 
of  arguing  in  private  and  public  deputations.  He  made 
a  furprifing  quick  progrefs  in  his  ftudies,  and  was  very 
early  promoted  to  a  profefforfliip  in  the  univerfity  ;  m 
which  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  fo  much  applaufe  that 
his  name  became  famous  throughout  all  Italy.  He  con¬ 
tinued  at  Bologna  till  the  year  1  506  5  when  the  uni¬ 
verfity  of  Padua  made  choice  of  him  to  fucceed  Anto¬ 
nio  Francatiano  in  the  flrfl:  chair  of  philofophy,  and 
his  fame  brought  vaft  numbers  of  Undents  to  his  lec¬ 
tures  at  Padua  :  but  the  war,  wherein  the  republic  of 
Venice  was  engaged  again  ft  the  league  of  Cambray, 
putting  a  flop  to  the  ledtures  of  that  umveriity,  he 
withdrew  to  his  native  country;  where  he  was  received 
with  the  fame  marks  of  honour  and  diflinaion  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  again  appointed  profeflor  of  philofophy  m 
Bologna.  He  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  tins 
city,  where  he  died,  and  was  interred  with  great  pomp 
in  the  church  of  St  Martin  the  Great,  which  belongs  to 
the  Carmelite  friars.  Jovius,  who  knew  Achillini,  and 
heard  his  ledlures,  fays,  that  he  was  a  man  of  fuch  ex¬ 
ceeding  fnnplicity,  and  fo  unacquainted  with  addicts 
and  flattery,  that  he  was  a  la  ugh  mg- flock  to  the  pert 
and  fancy  young  fcholars,  although  efleemed  on  account 
of  his  learning.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces  on.  philofo- 
phical  fubjeds,  which  he  publiflied,  and  dedicated  to 

John  Bentivogli.  ^  _  .  r  , 

Achillini  (Claudius),  grandfon  of  the  former,  read 
ledures  at  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Parma :  where  lie 
was  reputed  a  great  philofopher,  a  learned  divine,  an 
excellent  lawyer,  an  eloquent  orator,  a  good  mathema¬ 
tician,  and  an  elegant  poet.  He  accompanied  Car¬ 
dinal  Ludovino,  who  went  as  legate  into  Piedmont ;  but 
being  afterward  negleded  by  this  cardinal,  when  he 
became  pope  under  the  name  of  Gregory  XV.  he  left 
Rome  in  difguil,  and  retired  to  Parma ;  where  the  duke 
appointed  him  profeflor  of  law,  with  a  good  falary.  He 
puhlifhcd  a  volume  of  Latin  Letters,  and  another  ot 
Italian  poems,  which  gained  him  great  reputation  :  he 
died  in  1640,  aged  66.  .  ri 

ACHIOTTE,  or  Achiotl,  a  foreign  drug,  uied 
in  dyeing,  and  in  the  preparation  of  chocolate.  It  is 
the  fame  with  the  fubftance  more  ufually  known  by 
the  name  of  Arxotto  ;  which  fee. 

ACHIROPCETOS,  a  name  given  by  ancient  wri¬ 
ters  to  certain  miraculous  pi&ures  of  Chnft  and  the 
Virgin,  fuppofed  to  have  been  made  without  hands.— 

The  moll  celebrated  of  thefe  is  the  pidure  of  Clink, 
preferred  in  the  church  of  St  John  Lateral?  at  Rome ; 
faid  to  have  been  begun  by  St  Luke,  but  fimlhed  by 

the  mini  dry  of  angels.  ,  r  f  , 

ACHMET,  fon  of  Seenm,  has  left  a  book  concern¬ 
ing  the  interpretation  of  dreams  according  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Indians,  Perfiam,  and  Egyptians,  which 
was  tranflated  out  of  Greek  into  Latin  by  Leo  Tuf- 
cus  in  1160.  He  lived  in  the  9U1  century. 

ACHMET  GEDUC,  a  famous  general  under  Ma¬ 
homet  II.  and  Bajazet  IL  in  the  1  5th  century.  When 
Mahomet  II.  died,  Bajazet  and  Zezan  both  claimed 
the  throne:  Achmet  Tided  with  the  former,  and  by  Ins 
I  2  bravery 


j 


Achmet-* 

fchet, 

Achmim. 
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bravery  and  conduct  fixed  the  crown  on  his  head.  But  and  pretended  to  cure  all  diforders. 
Bajazet  took  away  his  life;  finning  virtue  being  always 
an  unpardonable  crime  in  the  eyes  of  a  tyrant.. 

ACHMETSCHET,  a  town  of  the  peninfula  of 
the  Crimea,  the  refidence  of  the  fultan  Galga,  who  is 
eldeft  fon  of  the  Khan  of  Tartary.  Long.  51.  20.  Lat. 
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ACHMIM,  a  large  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  fituated 
on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Nile.  “  One  admires  there 
(fays  Abulfeda,  as  quoted  by  Mr  Savary)  a  temple, 
which  is  comparable  to  the  mod  celebrated  monuments 
of  antiquity.  It  is  conftru&ed  with  Hones  of  a  furpri- 
fing  fize,  on  which  are  fculptured  innumerable  figures.” 
Though  this  town  be  fallen  from  its  ancient  fplendor, 
it  is  ft  ill  one  of  the  moll  beautiful  of  Upper  Egypt. 
According  to  Mr  Savary,  an  Arab  prince  commands 
there,  and  the  police  is  well  attended  to.  The  ffreets 
are  wide  and  clean,  and  commerce  and  agriculture  flou- 
rifh.  It  has  ^  manufactory  of  cotton,  It  lifts,  and  pot¬ 
tery,  which  are  conveyed  over  all  Egypt.  It  is  the 
fame  that  Herodotus  calls  Chemmis ,  and  Strabo  Pano- 
polis,  or  the  city  of  Ban,  who  was  worfhipped  there. 
Herodotus  fays,  that  Perfeus  was  a  native  of  this  city, 
and  that  his  defcendants  had  eftablilhed  feftivals  there 
in  his  honour.  It  has  loft:  its  ancient  edifices,  and  much 
of  its  extent  ;  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  defcribed  by 
Abulfeda,  being  without  its  limits,  to  the  north.  .No¬ 
thing  remains  of  it  but  fome  ftones,  of  fuch  magnitude 
that  the  Turks  have  not  been  able  to  move  them.  They 
are  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  On  one  of  them  are 
traced  four  concentric  circles,  in  a  fquare.  The  inner- 
moft  of  thefe  contains  a  fun.  The  two  fncceeding  ones, 
divided  into  1  2  parts,  contain,  one,  1 2  birds,  the  other, 

1 2  animals  almoft  effaced,  which  appear  to  be  the  figus 
of  the  zodiac.  The  fourth  has  no  divifions,  and  pre¬ 
sents  12  human  figures;  which  Mr  Savary  imagines  to 
reprefent  the  12  gods,  the  T2  months  of  the  year,  and 
the  1 2  figns  of  the  zodiac.  The  Egyptians,  fays  He¬ 
rodotus,  are  the  firfl  who  divided  the  year  into  1  2 
months,  and  employed  the  names  of  the  1  2  gods.  The 
four  feafons  occupy  the  angles  of  the  fquare,  on  the 
fide  of  which  may  be  diflinguiflied  a  globe  with  wings. 
Mr  Savary  thinks  it  probable  that  this  Hone  belonged 
to  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  fun,  that  the  whole  of 
thefe  hieroglyphics  mark  his  paffage  into  the  figns  of 
the  zodiac,  and  his  courfe,  whofe  revolution  forms  the 
year.  The  columns  of  this  temple  have  been  partly 
broken  to  make  lime  and  millfiones.  Some  of  them 
have  been  tranfported  into  one  of  the  mofques  of  Ach¬ 
mim,  where  they  are  placed  without  tafie ;  others  are 
heaped  up  in  the  fquares  of  the  town. 

Mr  Savary  tells  us  of  a  ferpent  which  is  wor¬ 
shipped  here,  and  is  the  wonder  of  the  country. 
“  Upwards  of  a  century  ago  (fays  he),  a  religious 
Turk  called  Scbeilk  Haridi  died  here.  He  palled 
for  a  faint  among  the  Mahometans  ;  who  railed  a 
monument  to  him,  covered  with  a  cupola,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain-  The  people  flocked  from 
all  parts  to  offer  up  their  prayers  to  him.  One  of 
*  their  prieffs,  profiting  by  their  credulity,  perfuaded 
them  that  God  had  made  the  foul  of  Scheilk  Haridi 
pafs  into  the  body  of  a  ferpent.  Many  of  thefe  are 
found  in  the  Thebais,  which  are  harmlefs  ;  and  he  had 
taught  one  to  obey  his  voice.  He  appeared  with  his 
ferpent,  dazzled  the  vulgar  by  his  furprifing  tricks, 


ftllw  _ _  _ _ _  Some  lucky  in- 

Hances  of  fuccefs,  due  to  nature  alone,  and  fometimes 
to  the  imagination  of  the  patients,  gave  him.  great  ce-  1 
lebrity.  He  foon  confined  his  ferpent  Haridi  to  the 
tomb,  producing  him  only  to  oblige  princes  and  per- 
fons  capable  of  giving  him  a  handfome  recompence. 
The  fucceffors  of  this  prieff,  brought  up  in  the  fame 
principles,  found  no  difficulty  in  giving  fan&ion  to 
fo  advantageous  an  error.  They  added  to  the  general 
perfuafion  of  his  virtue  that  of  his  immortality.  They 
had  the  boldnefs  even  to  make  a  public  proof  of  it. 
The  ferpent  was  cut  in  pieces  in  prefence  of  the  .Emir, 
and  placed  for  two  hours  under  a  vafe.  At  the  inffant 
of  lifting  up  the  vafe,  the  prieffs,  no  doubt,  had  the 


Achmi 

II 

Achrai 


addrefs  to  fubffitnte  one  exactly refembling  it.  .A  miracle 
was  proclaimed,  and  the  immortal  Haridi  acquired  afrefti 
degree  cf  confideration.  This  knavery  procures  them 
great  advantages.  The  people  flock  from  all  quarters  to 
pray  at  this  tomb;  and  if  the  ferpent  crawls  out  from 
under  the  Hone,  and  approaches  the  fuppliant,  it  is  a  fign 
that  his  malady  will  be  cured.  It  may  be  imagined, 
that  he  does  not  appear  till  an  offering  has  been  made 
proportioned  to  the  quality  and  richnefs  of  the  different 
perfons.  In  extraordinary  cafes,  where  the  fick  per- 
fon  cannot  be  cured  without  the  prefence  of  the  fer¬ 
pent,  a  pure  virgin  muff  come  to  folicit  him.  To  avoid 
inconveniences  on  this  head,  they  take  care. to  choofe 
a  very  young  girl  indeed .  She  is  decked  out  in  her  beff 

clothes,  and  crowned  with  flowers  She  puts  herfelf 
in  a  praying  attitude  ;  and  as  the  prieffs  are  inclined, 
the  ferpent  comes  out,  makes  circles  round  the  young 
fuppliant,  and  goes  and  repofes  on  her.  The  virgin, 
accompanied  by  a  vaft  multitude,  carries  him  in  tri¬ 
umph  amidff  the  general  acclamation.  No  human 
reafoning  would  perfuade  thefe  ignorant  and  credulous 
Egyptians  that  they  are  the  dupes  of  a  few  impo.ftors : 
they  believe  in  the  ferpent  Haridi  as  firmly  as  in  the 
prophet.” 

ACHONRY,  a  fmall  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Connaught  and  county  of  Sligo,  feated  on  the 
river  Shannon. 

ACHOR,  a  valley  of  Jericho,  lying  along  the  river 
Jordon,  not  far  from  Gilgal  ;  fo  called  from  Aclian, 
the  troubler  of  Ifrael,  being  there  Honed  to  death. 

Achor,  in  medicine,  a  fpecies  of  Herpes. 

Achor,  in  mythology,  the  god  of  flies  ;  to  whom, 
according  to  Pliny,  the  inhabitants  of  Cyrene  facrifi- 
ced,  in  order  to  obtain  deliverance  from  the  infers  and 
the  diforders  occafioned  by  them. 

ACHRADiNA  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  four  ci¬ 
ties  or  divifions  of  Syracufe,  and  the  ftrongeft,  largeft, 
and  moll  beautiful  part  of  it ;  feparated  by  a  very  ftrong 
wall  from  the  outer  town,  1 ycha  and  Neap&lis.  It  wa3 
adorned  with  a  very  large  forum,  with  beautiful  por¬ 
ticos,  a  moll  elegant  prytaneum,  a  fpacious  fenate- 
houfe,  and  a  fuperb  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius. 

ACHRAS,  or  Sapota  Plum:  a  genus  of  the  mo* 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  ranking  in  the  43d  Natural  Order,  Du - 
mofee* 

The  chara&ers  are  :  The  calyx  is  a  perianthium, 
confifting  of  fix  ovate  concave  ereft  leaflets,  the  ex¬ 
terior  ones  broader  and  fhorter,  the  interior  ones  co¬ 
loured.  The  corolla  is  cornpofed  of  one  ovate  petal, 
the  height  of  the  calyx  ;  the  border  divided  into  fix 
j  fegments* 
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are  acute.  The  pijhllum  has  a  roundifh  deprefied  ger- 
men  •  the  ftylus  is  fubulated,  and  longer  than  the 
corolla  ;  the  ftigma  is  obtufe.  The  pertcarpmm  is  a 
globular  twelve-celled  pomum,  with  very  foft  flelh. 
The  feeds  are  folitary,  ovate,  and  glolty. 

There  are  four  fpecies,  all  natives  ofthe  Weft  In¬ 
dies.  The  principal  are,  i.  The  fapota,  with  oblong 
oval  leaves,  and  fmootli  turbinated  fruit.  2.  1  he  mam- 
mofa,  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and  large  oval  fiuit. 
The  firft  is  common  about  Panama,  and  fome  p  ac 
in  the  Spanish  Weft  Indies  ;  but  is  not  to  be  found  in 
aDV  of  the  Britifh  fettlements  in  America.  1  he  ie- 
cond  fort  is  very  common  in  Jamaica,  Larbadoes,  and 
moft  of  the  Weft  India  Hands,  where  the  trees  are 
planted  in  the  gardens  for  their  fruit,  wl..—  ,  - 

perfons  greatly  efteemed.  1  hey  grow  to  the  height  of 
L  or  40  feet,  having  a  ftraight  trunk  covered  with  an 
alh-coloured  bark.  The  branches  are  produced  on  e- 
very  Side,  forming  a  regular  head  ;  and  are  befet  with 
leaves  near  a  foot  long,  and  almoft  three  inches T>.  oad 
in  the  middle.  The  flowers  are  of  a  cream  colour 
and  are  fucceeded  by  large  oval  fruit  covered  by  a 
brownish  Skin,  inclofing  a  thick  pulp  of  a  ruffet  colour, 
very  lufeious,  and  called  natural  marmalade,  from  its 
refemblancc  to  that  of  quinces..  The  ftones  taken  in 
emulfion  are  reckoned  good  againft  the  gravel.-T  hele 
trees  being  natives  of  very  hot  climates,  cannot  be  pie- 
ferved  in  this  country  except  in  the  warmeft  ftoves. 

ACHROMATIC,  an  epithet  expreffing  want  ot 
colour.  The  word  is  Greek,  being  compounded  ot  «, 

Pr5^"S^rare  telefcopes, contrived  to 


riety  than  beauty.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  three 
feet!  with  oblong  pointed  leaves.  .  The  flowers  come 
out  in  long  fpikes  from  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
and  appear  in  July,  the  feeds  ripening  in  bep  ember^ 
Plants  of  this  kind  mull  be  reared  in  a  hot-bed,  and 
may  be  tranfplanted  when  they  have  acquired  fufhcient 
ftreugth.  If  kept  in  pots,  and  flickered  during  the 
winter  in  a  warm  green-lioufe,  they  will  live  two  or 

tl^ACTCANTHERA,  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  of 

a  fpecies  of  Rhf xi a,  -  , 

ACICULJE,  the  fmall  pikes  or  prickles  ot  the 

hedge-hog,  echinus-marinus,  &c.  .  ...... 

AC  ID  ALIUS  (Valens)  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  one  of  the  greateft  critics  in  thefe  latter  ages, 

.  i  .  _ £1.  a-L  /vf/i  4-n  1  PntQ  Wnldh  T1 


ie  Wtl  India  i»«nd.,  »hera  tlK  tree,  are  " ‘  „fca  thefe  talent,  which  na- 

thegatd,n.h,,.hc,,ta!,*ch»TnS  how.,  boon 


ture  had  given  him.  He  was  born  at  Witftock,  in 
Brandenburg  ;  and  having  vifited  fevcral  academies  in 
Germany,  Italy,  and  other  countries,  where  he  was- 
greatly  efteemed,  he  afterwards  took  up  his  refidence 
at  Breflaw,  the  metropolis  of  Silefia.  Here  he  remain¬ 
ed  a  confiderable  time,  in  expeftation  of  fome  employ¬ 
ment  ;  but  nothing  offering,  he  returned  Roman-catho¬ 
lic  and  was  chofen  rector  of  a  fchool  at  Nieffa.  It 
is  related,  that  about  four  months  after,  as  he  was  fo  - 
lowing  a  proceffion  of  the  hoft,  he  was  feized  with  a 
fudden  plirenzy  ;  and  being  carried  home,  expired  in  a 
very  fhort  time.  But  Thuanus  tells  us,  that  his  ex- 
ceflive  application  to  ftudy  was  the  occafion  of  his  un- 
timely  death ;  and  that  his  fitting  up  a-mghts  in  compo- 
fing  his  Conjeftures  on  Plautus,  brought  upon  him  a 
diitemper  which  carried  him  off  in  three  days,  on  the 
2  5th  of  May  i  J9S.  being  juft  turned  of  28.  He  wrote 


-f  No»  .»  T,. 


:medy  the  aDerrauuu&  m  .  ’  .  , 

-A  particular  account  of  the  invention  and  conftruc- 
tion  of  thefe  inftruments  will  be  found  undci  Optic  . 

ACHTELING,  a  meafure  for  liquids  ufed  m  De  - 
many.  Thirty-two  achtelings  make  a  heerner  ;  four 

of  .he  Ukrain, 

fubf“«  fh'c  RuffiaS  face., 66,  I. 

river  Uorfklo  near  the  frontiers  of  Ruflia,  127  ml 

W.  of  Kiow,  Long.  36.0.  Tat.  49.  32- 

ACHY  RANTHES,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monogyn.a  clafs  ot 
plants,  and  affociating  with  the  Mtfcellanez, 

54th  Natural  Order 


citus,  on  the  Twelve  Panegyrics  ;  befides  fpeeehes,  let¬ 
ters,  and  poems.  His  poetical  pieces  are  inferted  in 
th c  Delict*  of  the  German  poets,  and  confift  of  epic 
verfes,  odes,  and  epigrams.  A  little  piece,  printed  m 
„nr,  under  the  title  of  Mulieres  non  # homines, 
“  That  women  were  not  of  the  human  fpecies,  was 
falfely  aferibed  to  him.  But  the  faft  was,  that  Ac, da- 
lius  happening  to  meet  with  the  manufcript,  and  think¬ 
ing  it  very  whimfical,  tranfcribed  it,  and  gave  it  to  the 
bookfeller,  who  printed  it.  The  performance  was  high¬ 
ly  exclaimed  againft,  infomucl,  that  the  bookfellei  be¬ 
ing  feized,  be  difeovered  the  perfon  who  gave  him  the 
manufcript,  and  a  terrible  outcry  was  made  againft  A  ci- 
dalius.  A  ftory  goes,  that  being  one  day  to  dine  at  a 
friend’s  honfe,  there  happened  to  be ^ 


«e  SlkXfwTg'K^  tlie  .,,,1,.,.  w„.  me 

ced  acute  leaves,  which  are  perfiftent ;  ,tbe  ^Aarium  ved  with  fo  much  indignation,  that  they  threatened  to- 
five  leaves,  alfo  perfiftent  No  corolla:  he  nefta  throw  thei  opiates  at  his  hea^  A«  dalins,  however  n- 


is  five-valved,  Hrrounding  the  Infill  of 

top,  concave,  and  falling  ott.  ,  _ntlier2> 

five  filaments  the  length  of  d*  has  a  top. 

are  ovate  and  incumbent.  1  ne PJ  iPnp-th 

Ihaped  germen  ;  the  ftylus  is  filiform,  and  tlie  leng  h 
oftheftamina;  the  ftigma  ,s  villous,  and  div.ded  into 
two  fegments.  The  perianthium  is  a  round, (h  one 
cdkd  lptul«,  no.  gaping.  Th »  lmgl«  ■*- 

'“of  thi.  gonu.  eight  fpecies  are  en.meni.ed  ,  but 
the  character  of  the  genus  does  not  agree  m 

The  fpecies  are  all  natives  of  the  Inches.  Only  one 
of  them,  the  umaranthus,  is  common  y  cu 


throw  their  plates  at  hfs  head.  Acidalius,  however  in- 
genioufly  diverted  their  wrath.  In  his  opinion,  he  faid, 
the  author  was  a  judicious  perfon,  the  ladies  being  cer¬ 
tainly  more  of  the  fpecies  of  angels  than  of 
Baillet  has  given  him  a  place  among  Enfans  Cole- 
bres;  and  fays,  that  he  wrote  a  comment  upon  P  au- 
tus  when  he  was  but  1 7  or  1 8  years  old,  and  that  he 
eompofed  fevcral  Latin  poems  at  the  fame  age. 

ACID  ALUS,  a  fountain  m  Orchomenus,  a  cit)  o 
Bccotia,  in  which  the  Graces,  who  are  facred  to  Venus, 
bathed.  Hence  the  epithet  Jcidalia,  given  to  Venus, 

(VACIDITY,  that  quality  which  renders  bodiesjtcffL 
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General 
properties 
ef  acids. 


/ 

AC1D0T0N,  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe- 
cics  of  Adel  1  a. 

ACIDS,  in  chemiflry,  the  name  by  which  one  of 
the  general  clafTes  of  falts  are  diiiinguifhed.  The  cha- 
ra£leriflic  marks  of  them  are,  1.  The  peculiar  take 
which  we  call  four ;  though  this  does  not  hold  univer- 
fally  :  for  the  acid  of  arlenic,  which  in  other  relpedts 
manifests  a  firong  acid  power,  has  not  this  four  take  ; 
nor  are  the  volatile  fulphureous  acid,  or  thofe  of  tung- 
fieri  and  rnolybdxna ,  lately  difeovered  by  Mr  Scheele, 
very  diftinguilhable  in  this  way.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ilrong  acids  of  vitriol,  nitre,  and  even  fea  falt,  are 
altogether  cautlic,  and  cannot  be  tailed  until  they  have 
been  largely  diluted  with  water.  2.  With  water  they 
combine  into  a  fluid,  the  fpeci lie  gravity  of  which  is  not 
a  medium  betwixt  the  water  and  acid  feparatelv  taken. 
This  holds  good  with  the  Ilrong  acids,  which  grow  hot 
with  water,  and  (brink  into  lefs  bulk  by  reafon  of  their 
emitting  a  quantity  of  the  fire  they  contain:  but  whe¬ 
ther  it  alfo  takes  place  in  the  weaker  acids,  has  not  yet 
been  afeertained;  though  the  probability  is,  that  it  will 
take  place  in  them  alfo.  3.  With  fpirit  of  wine,  they 
unite  into  a  very  volatile  and  inflammable  fubftanee  call¬ 
ed  ether.  This  alfo  mu  ft  be  underftood  only  of  the 
firong  mineral  acids,  or  of  the  acetous  when  very  much 
concentrated  ;  for  the  acids  of  tartar,  borax,  arfenic, 
lapis  ponderofus  ( tungfien ) ,  and  molybdeena,  do  not 
produce  any.  4.  They  change  the  blue  colour  of  ve¬ 
getables  to  red,  and  heighten  the  colour  of  thofe  which 
are  already  red. — This  property  is  more  nniverfal  than 
thofe  we  have  yet  mentioned  ;  but  the  volatile  fulphu¬ 
reous  acid,  thofe  of  tungllen  and  molybdrena,  are  excep¬ 
tions.  5.  They  unite  with  all  kinds  of  earths  except¬ 
ing  the  filiceous  (though  the  fluor  acid  difTolvcs  this 
alfo),  with  fixed  and  volatiles  alkalis,  and  with  metals, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  compounds  eonfiderably 
permanent,  and  whofe  ingredients  cannot  be  feparated 
without  fome  difficulty.  This  is  the  moll  nniverfal  and 
dillinguifaing  mark;  and  there  is  not  any  acid  but  what 
(hows  its  attraction  for  one  or  other  of  thefe  fubftances, 
efpecially  the  alkaline  falls.  Oils,  and  fats,  indeed,  will 
unite  with  alkalis  ;  but  they  may  be  feparated  by  the 
weakeft  known  acids,  fo  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
confounding  the  two  together.  6.  When  mixed  with 
any  fermentable  liquor,  they  prevent  that  procefs  from 
taking  place  ;  or,  if  it  has  already  begun,  they  will 
put  a  Hop  to  it.  This  alfo  mull  be  linderilood  only  of 
the  (Ironger  aeids,  or  at  leaft  will  require  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  the  weaker  to  effeCl  it.  7.  They  cannot 
be  frozen  but  in  a  degree  of  eold  below  the  freezing 
point  of  water.  This  property  is  likewife  not  univerfa), 
but  is  remarkable  only  in  the  {Ironger  acids. 

Of  the  na-  The  nature  acids  has  long  been  a.  matter  of  fpe- 
tare  of  acids,  culation,  and  of  late  has  engaged  the  attention  of  phi- 
lofophers  very  eonfiderably.  Some  have  fuppofed  them 
to  be  fimple  chemical  elements,  while  others  imagined 
them  to  be  compofed  of  water  and  earth.  Both 
thefe  opinions,  however,  are  inadmiffible  ;  the  former, 
becaufe  we  are  certain  that  rnoll  acids  may  be  entirely 
decompofed,  and  refolvcd  into  aerial  vapours  of  differ¬ 
ent  kind0,  wliieh  could  not  happen  if  they  were  fimple 
and  unchangeable  elements ;  the  latter,  becaufe  there 
is  not  the  fmallefl  probability  that  two  ingredients, 
feemingly  fo  infipid  and  inactive  as  water  and  earth, 
could  by  their  union  produce  a  compound  endowed 
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with  fuch  powerful  and  even  definitive  properties  as  Acids, 
many  of  the  acids  poffefs. — The  late  difeoveries  con- 
corning  air  of  different  kinds  have  fuggelled  a  new  jyjr 
theory,  firll  publifhed  by  M.  Lavoifier,  and  flrenuoufly  pier>s  ^ 
maintained  by  the  French  chemifls,  viz.  '1.  hat  the  acid  thefts  that 
principle  is  contained  in  the  air;  and,  according  as  it  a,\'  isthe 
combines  itfelf  with  different  fubftances,  forms  acids  Prmc^ 

different  denominations. 

This  theory  he  confiders  as  eflablifhed  by  numerous 
indifputable  experiments.  Thefe  cannot  here  be  de¬ 
tailed  ;  but  his  conelufions  from  the  whole  are,  That  4 
(i  dephlogifiticated  air  enters  as  a  conftituent  part  into  Bafts  of  di 
the  composition  of  feveral  acids,  particularly  the  phof-  palogiflid 
phoric,  vitriolic,  and  nitrous  ;  that  this  pure  and  high- 
iy  refpirable  air  is  the  conflitutive  principle  of  acidity  tjle  ac;j(j 
common  to  all  acids ;  and  that  the  difference  by  which  principle, 
they  are  dillinguiflied  from  each  other  is  produced 
by  the  union  of  one  or  more  principles  belides  this 
air,  fo  as  to  conllitute  the  particular  form  under  which 
each  acid  appears.”  i'o  dephiogillicated  air  in  its 
ilate  of  fixity,  therefore,  lie  gives  the  title  of  the  aci- 
difiytng  or  oxygenous  principle  ;  and  concludes  farther 
from  his  experiments,  1.  “  That,  when  combined  with 
the  matter  of  lire,  heat,  and  light,  this  principle  pro¬ 
duces  dephiogillicated  air;  though  he  confiders  this 
pofition  as  not  capable  of  abfolute  demonfitration.  It 
mull  not,  therefore,  be  confounded  with  tke  follow¬ 
ing  ;  which,  he  fays,  are  fuppovted  by  experiment  and 
politive  proofs.  2.  That  the  fame  acidifying  principle, 
combined  with  phlogillie  fubflances  or  charcoal,  forms 
fixed  air.  3.  That  with  fulphur  it  forms  vitriolic  acid. 

4.  That  with  nitrous  air  it  forms  nitrons  acid.  5.  That 
with  KunckePs  phofphorus  it  forms  the  phofphoric 
acid.  6.  With  fugar  it  forms  the  acid  of  fugar,  & c.  ^ 

The  opinion  of  Mr  Lavoifier  concerning  the  com- 
pofition  of  acids  has  in  part  been  adopted  by  MrKirwan;  wan’s  cp: 
who,  in  his  treatife  on  Phlogitlon,  publifhed  in  1787,  tiions. 
informs  us,  that  he  is  now  of  opinion  £<  that  dephlogifti- 
cated  air  becomes  an  effential  conllituent  part  of  acids. 

All  aeids  (he  adds)  confill  of  two  principles:  one  pe¬ 
culiar  to  each,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  antiphlo- 
giflians,  has  not  as  yet  been  decompofed,  and  confe- 
quently  mufl  be  looked  upon,  relatively  to  the  pre¬ 
lent  flate  of  our  knowledge,  as  a  fimple  fubftanee  : 
the  other,  pure  air ,  in  a  concrete  Hate  ;  that  is,  de¬ 
prived  of  the  greater  part  of  its  fpecific  heat,  and  con- 
denfed  into  a  fmaller  volume.  The  firft  they  call  the 
acid  bafits ;  the  laft,  the  oxygenous  principle:  thus  the 
vitriolic  acid,  according  to  them,  confiils  of  fulphur 
as  its  bafis,  and  pure  air  in  a  concrete  flate  as  its  aci¬ 
difying  or  oxygenous  principle.  This  doClrine  of  the 
compoiition  of  acids  has  been  admitted  by  fome  of  the 
ablell  defenders  of  phlogitlon,  and  particularly  by  that 
diiiinguifhed  philofophic  chemiil  M.  de  Morveau,  with 
this  lingle  modification,  that  the  bales  of  acids  contain 
phlogitlon,  which  they  lofe  on  uniting  to  pure  air: 
yet  it  feema  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  pure  air  can 
unite  to  phlogitlon,  a  fubftanee  to  which  it  lias  the 
greatell  affinity,  without  forming  a  new  compound 
endowed  with  very  different  properties  from  thofe  which 
it  pofTeffed  before  fuch  union.  It  feerns  therefore  more 
reafonable  to  conclude,  either  that  it  forms  water,  as 
Mr  Cavendifh  thinks  ;^or  fixed  air,  as  I  (hall  afterwards 
endeavour  to  prove.” 

In  his  explanation  of  the  formation  of  acids,  Mr 
i  Ivirwan 
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Kirwan  urft  flutes  the  opinion  of  the  antiphlngiftiane, 
viz-  That  the  vitriolic  acid,  when  conlidered  abftia&edly 
from  the  water  it  contains,  always  con  fids  of  fuiphur 
(which  they  confider  as  a  Ample  fubftance)  united  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  oxygenous  principle.  *“  In  my  opi¬ 
nion  (fays  he),  it  confifta  of  a  bafis  or  radical  principle, 
which,  when  faturated  with  phlogifton,  conftitutes  ful- 
phur;  when  faturated  with  fixed  air.  becomes  common 
fixed  vitriolic  acid ;  and,  when  combined  partly  wit  tiie 
one  and  partly  with  the  other,  becomes  volatile  vitri¬ 
olic  acid.  That  fuiphur,  during  its  converfion  into  vi¬ 
triolic  acid,  unites  to  air  of  fome  fort  or  other,  is  evident 
from  the  quantity  of  air  which  it  abforbs,  in  whatever 
way  that  converfion  is  brought  about.  Thus,  firfl,  du¬ 
ring  combviilion  in  refpirable  air,  ioo  grains  of  fuiphur 
abforb  420  cubic  inches  of  pure  air,  or  about  143  grains: 
but  the  proportion  of  this  pure  air  united  with  a  given 
quantity  of  fuiphur  is  not  catily  determined,  becaufe 
it  is  vitriolic  air  that  is  conftantly  formed  ;  and  this  an 
effentially  contains  fome  portion  of  fuiphur  in  folution, 
which  portion  is  variable.  Secondly,  Pyrites,  during 
their  decompofition,  abforb  a  confiderable  proportion  of 
pure  air  ;  as  Mr  Lavoifier  has  obferved  ;  lo  alio  does 
liver  of  fuiphur  expofed  to  the  atmofphere,  for  after 
fome  time  it  is  converted  into  tartar  variolate.” 

Mr  Kinvan  next  proceeds  to  inquire,  whether  the 
u/e  air  ah- air  abforbed  during  the  comluiftion  of  fuiphur  continues 
;.rbed  in  to  be  pure  air  ;  or  whether  it  be  converted  into  water 
he  burning  Qr  fixed  a;Y  ?  ]qe  inclines  to  the  latter  opinions,  for  va- 

■miiues'to rious  reafons  *  which  he  fpecifies. 

With  regard  to  the  nitrous  acid,  the  experiments  ot 
Mr  Cavendifh,’as  well  as  of  the  French  chemifts,  leave 
no  room  to  doubt  that  it  is  produced  during  the  defla¬ 
gration  of  dephlogifticated  and  inflammable  air.  Mr 
Cavendifin  lias  fliown,  that  the  nitious  acid  may  be 
formed  by  taking  the  cle&ric  fpark  in  a  mixture  of 
three  meafures  of  phlogifticated  air  and  feven  of  de- 
phlogiftieated  air,  or,  in  weight,  one  part  of  the  for¬ 
mer  and  about  2.6  of  the  latter.  Mr  Lavoifier,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  fuppofes  the  nitrous  acid 
to  be  compofed  of  nitrous  air  united  to  the  oxygenous 
principle,  or  bafis  of  pure  air  ;  and  100  grains  of  dry 
nitrous  acid  confift  of  64  grains  of  nitrous  air  united 
to  36  of  pur  air  deprived  of  its  fpeeific  fire  ;  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr  Kiiwan’s  calculation,  173  cubic  inches 
of  nitrous  air  and  105  of  pure  air.  But  nitrous  air, 
as  Mr  Lavoifier  himfelf  has  obferved,  is  a  compound  ; 
100  grains  of  it,  according  to  him,  containing  3 2 
phlogiflicated  and  68  of  pure  air ;  .  confcquently  64 
grains  of  it  contain  20.5  of  phlogiflicated  air,  and 
43.5  of  pure  air.  Hence,  according  to  him,.  100 
grains  of  dry  nitrous  acid  contain  79L  of  pure  air  and 
zc-\  of  phlogiflicated  air.  Mr  Kinvan  is  of  opinion, 
Prctiortion  that  ICO  grains  of  pure,  dry,  and  colourlefs  nitrous 
ofitsconfti-acid  contain  38.17  grains  of  fixed  air  as  its  acidifying 
tuen.t  ^arts. principle,  57.06  of  nitrous  bafis,  and^.77  pnlog1  on 
united  to  the  nitrous  bafis.  With  regard  to  the  nitrous 
bafis  itfclf,  he  fays  that  one  third  of  its  weight  is 
phlogiflicated  and  two  thirds  dephlogillicated  air,  bot 
in  a  concrete  flate.  . 

Nitrous  balis  (fays  Mr  Kinvan),  faturated  wit.  1 
-phlogifton,  conftitutes  nitrous  air  :  100  grains  of  t  is 
bafis  take  up  nearly  22  of  phlogifton.  Hence  the  con- 
ftitueut  principles  of  nitrous  acid  arc  fixed  air,  dephlo- 
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gifticated  air,  phlogiflicated  air,  and  inflammable  an, 
all  in  their  concrete  flate. 

“  Red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue  nitrous  acids, 
when  thofe  colours  are  intenfe,  owe  their  origin  to  the 
abiorption  of  nitrous  air  ;  and  confcquently  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  principles  is  variable,  though  all^have 
the  dephlogifticated  acid  for  their  ground.  Thus 
Dr  Prieftley,  having  expofed  ftrong  pale- yellow  nitrous 
acid,  whole  fpeeific  gravity  could  not  be.  lefs  than 
1.400  to  nitrous  air,  found  that  ioo  grains  of  this 
acid  abforbed,  in  two  days,  247  cubic  inches  of  nitrous 
air  :  now,  ico  grains  of  this  ipirit  muft  have  contain¬ 
ed,  by  my  calculation,  about  21  grains  of  dry. acid, 
and  thefe  21  grains  took  up  91. 39  grains  of  nitrous 
air.  When  about  20  cubic  inches  of  nitrous  air  were 
abforbed  (that  is,  about  feven  grains),  the  acid  became 
of  an  orange  colour;  when  50  cubic  inches  were  ab¬ 
forbed  (about  18  grains),  it  became  green  ;  and  when 
nearly  the  whole  was  abforbed,  it  evaporated  in  the 
form  of  nitrous  vapour,  carrying  off  part  of  the  water 
with  it.  Hence  we  fee,  that  nitrous  vapour  confiits  of 
nitrous  acid  united  to  three  or  four  times  its  weight  of 
nitrous  air  and  a  little  water.”  ?  9 

Mr  Kirwan  next  proceeds  to  conteft  Mr  Lavomer  SMrLavoi- 
opinion,  that  nitrous  air  is  a  condiment  principle  of  the  Tier  s  theory 
nitrous  acid.  I  he  following  experiments  (fays  he), 
fliow  that  nitrous  air  is  net  a  conilituent  principle  ot 
the  nitrous  acid,  but  that  fixed  air  is.  1.  There  is  not  a 
doubt  but  that  pure  nitrous  acid  enters  entire,  and  with¬ 
out  decompofition,  into  fixed  alkalis,  and  forms  nitie, 

Now  if  nitre  be  diftilled  in  a  good  earthen,  retort,  it 
will  be  wholly  decompofed  ;  and  fo  alfo  will  the  acid 
itfelf,  except  a  few  drops  which  pais  in  the  beginning 
of  the  diilillation,  and  nothing  but  dephlogillicated 
air,  more  or  lefs  pure,  and  confequently .  intermixed 
with  phlogiflicated  air  and  a  flight  proportion  of  fixed 
air,  will  be  found  :  thefe,  therefore,  are  its  true  confti- 
tuent  parts  when  difengaged  from  fubftances  that  can¬ 
not  communicate  phlogifton  to  it  in  any  remarkable 
quantity,  fuch  as  alkalis  and  earths;  but  if  it  be  fepara- 
ted  from  fubftances  that  contain  phlogifton,  fuch  as  me¬ 
tals,  it  will  then  indeed  be  refolved  into  nitrous  air,,  and 
dephlogillicated  air  more  ,  or  lefs  pure,  the  phlogifton 
of  the  fixed  air  being  detained  by  the  metal.  Mr  Ber- 
thollet,  who  feems  to  have  made  the  experiment  with 
the  great  ell  exadlnefs,  produced  7  14  cubic  inches  of  d.e- 
phlogifticated  air  from  a  Troy  ounce  of  nitre.  This, 
however,  was  far  from  being  of  the  pureft  kind  ;  and 
Dr  Prieftley,  Mr  Berthollet,  and  Mr  Succow,  obter- 
ved,  that  the  air  which  firlt  pafles  contains  fixed  air, 
and  renders  lime-water  turbid.  Here  then  we  have 
three  of  the  conilituent  parts  of  the  nitrous  acid,  with 
fcarce  any  nitrous  air;  which  the  antiphlogiftians  fup- 
pofe  to  be  one  of  the  conilituent  parts  ot  the.  acid, 
and  to  make,  two-thirds  of  its  bulk  when  exhibited  in 

an  aerial  form.”  .  c  c  A 

To  obviate  an  objeaion  that  the  quantity  of  fixed 
air  thus  obtained  is  too  fmall  to  deferve  to  be  ranked 
among  the  conilituent  paits  of  the  nitrous  acid,  Mr 
Kirwan  firfl  inquires  in  what  proportion  it  ought  to 
cxift  there  ;  and  though  this  is  variable,  according  to 
the  different  ftates  of  the  nitrous  acid  with  refpect  to 
phlogiftication,  he  reckons  it  at  one-third  of  the  acid 
as  exi fling  in  the  nitre;  and  from  the  decompofition  of 
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this  fixed  air,  and  the  phlogifton  emitted  by  it  of  confc- 
1  quence  he  attributes  the  phlogiftication  and  rednefs  of 
the  nitrous  acid  when  expofed  to  more  heat..  As  a 
proof  that  fixed  air  may  be  decomposed  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  he  adduces  two  experiments  of  Dr  Prieftley.  In 
one  of  thefe,  dephlogifticated  air  was  obtained  by  means 
of  acetous  acid  in  that  concentrated  (late  in  which  it 
is  called  radical  vinegar .  Having  mixed  half  an  ounce 
of  the  acid  with  two  ounces  of  calcined  whiting,  he 
obtained  from  it  350  ounce- meafures  of  air  ;  of  which 
about  one-third  was  fixed  more  in  the  fir II  portions, 
and  lefs  in  the  latl.  The  ftandardof  the  reiiduum  in 
the  firfi:  portions  was  1.66,  in  the  fecond  1.42,  and 
in  the  third  1.38  ;  which  is  very  near  the  goodnefs  of 
common  air.  The  whiting  then  weighed  760  grains. 
On  adding  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  more  of  radieal  vine¬ 
gar,  and  repeating  the  operation,  120  ouncc-ineafures 
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of  air  were  obtained,  and  the  whiting  was  reduced  to 
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Fixed  air 
one  of  the 
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73°  grains.  A  third  operation,  in  which  another  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  ounce  of  vinegar  was  added,  reduced  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  489  grains;  but  the  laft  portion  of  air  extracted 
had  no  fixed  air,  and  was  confiderably  better  than  that 
of  the  atmofphere.  — -Tlie  other  experiment  was  made 
with  lime-fione  alone  ;  from  four  ounces  of  the  white 
cryftals ,  of  which  830  ounce-meafures  of  air  were  ob¬ 
tained,  the  fir  ft  portion  of  which  had  only  one-fonrth 
of  fixed  air,  and  the  ftandard  of  the  reiiduum  was  ne¬ 
ver  better  than  I.y6,  nor  worfe  than  1.66  ;  fo  that  it 
was  nearly  of  the  goodnefs  of  common  air. 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  relate  Several  other  ex¬ 
periments  in  which  the  nitrous  acid  was  decompofed  ; 
but  a  particular  relation  of  them  would  fwell  this  ar¬ 
ticle  beyond  its  due  bounds.  At  laft,  howcvci,  he 
concludes  in  the  following  manner.  If  fpint  of 
nitre  be  made  to  boil,  and  its  vapour  received  through 
a  red-hot  earthen  tube,  it  will  be  converted  into  de- 
phlogifticated  air,  in  which  a  portion  both  of  phlogi- 
fticated  and  fixed  air  is  found,  as  Dr  Prieftley  has  dis¬ 
covered  :  the  water  through  which  this  air  paffes  will 
alfo  contain  fixed  air.  Here  then  are  feveral  ways  of 
decompofing  the  nitrous  acid  ;  and  in  one  .  only  it  is 
refolved  into  nitrous  and  dephlogi ft icated  air  ;  and  in 
this  way  it  may,  at  lead,  be.  ftrongly  fufpe&ed  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  addition  of  another  principle.  Why  then  fhould 
thefe  be  regarded  as  its  conftituent  principles?.  And  as 
in  the  two  fimpleft  methods  of  decompofition,  in  which 
elements1  of the  rea&ion  of  no  foreign  fubftance  can  be  fufpe&ed, 
nitrousacid.it  appears  in  the  form  of  dephlogifticated,  phlogiftica- 
ted,  and  fixed  air  (the  former  always  containing  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  two  laft),  why  then  fhould  not  thefe  be  ac- 

n  counted  its  true  conftituent  parts? - This  theory 

How  ni-  >  ;s  further  confirmed  by  reflecting  on  the  manner  in 

trous  acid  is  whjc]1  nitrous  acid  is  generated  by  nature.  Mr 
naturally  -  -  -  •  ...  * 


generated.  Thouvenel  found  that  this  acid  is  conftantly  prodn 
ced  when  chalk  is  expoled  to  a  mixture  of  putrid  air 
and  common  air,  or  putrid  and  dephlogifticated  air; 
but  if  the  putrid  air  be  palled  through  lime-water,  it  is 
never  generated  ;  and  that  it  is  rarely  produced  by  the 
expofnre  of  quick-lime  or  fixed  alkalis  to  thefe  airs. 
The  reafon  that  alkalis,  though  aerated,  are  not  fo 
proper,  is,  that  they  do  not  combine  with  phlogiftica- 
ted  air  as  calcareous  earths  do.  Mr  Cavendifh,  indeed, 
produced  nitrous  acid  without  any  apparent  mixture 
of  fixed  air  ;  but  the  atom  of  it  neceffary  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  fmall  quantity  of  nitrous  acid  he  produ- 
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ced  (about  one- third  of  a  grain),  might  well  be  con¬ 
tained  in  the  phlogifticated  air  he  employed,  or  perhaps 
formed  in  the  operation.”  ,  . 

Having  thus  far  ftated  the  different  opinions  ot 
the  moft  celebrated  French  and  Englilh  philofophers 
concerning  the  compolition  of  acids,  it  is  neceffary  . 
to  take  notice  of  fome  experiments  made  by  Mr  n^peri- 
Watt,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  dephlogi-  Mr 
ft icatcd  air  produced  from  nitre  really  proceeds?  from  which 
a  decompofition  of  thc^acid,  or  what  quantity  of  thefeem  con, 
latter  is  required  to  conftitute  a  determinate  quantity 
of  the  former.  To  afeertain  this  ,  240  grains. o  ^occ^rjne< 
mercury  were  put  into  a  glafs  retort  with  . 480  grains  #  Philif. 
of  diluted  dephlogifticated  nitrous  acid,  which  was  the  franf. 
quantity  neceffary  to  diffolve  the  whole  of  the  mercury ;  £ 
and  as  foon  as  the  common  air  was  expelled,  a  pioper 
vcffel  was  applied  to  receive  the  air  produced  in  the 
operation.  Sixteen  ounce-meafures  of  nitrous  air  came 
over  during  the  fohition,  and  on  changing  the  recei¬ 
ver,  a  quantity  of  dilute,  but  highly  phlogifticated  ni¬ 
trous  acid,  was  obtained.  The  air  receiver  being  again 
applied,  four  ounce-meafures  of  ftrong  and  pure  nitrous 
air  were  obtained,  which,  by  the  dephlogifticated  air 
that  arofe  immediately  after,  were  reduced  to  halt  an 
ounce- meafurc.  The  production  of  dephlogifticated 
air  continued  very  rapid,  the  mercury  being  *11  t  e 
while  received,  until  the  operation  was  ended  by  the 
dill  illation  or  fublimation  of  the  whole  of  the  mercury. 

Two  hundred  and  eighteen  grains  of  the  metal,  were 
obtained  in  its  running  form,  and  22.  remained  in  the 
form  of  an  orange- coloured  fublimate  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  retort.— The  1  6  ounce-meafures  of  nitrous  air, 
fir  ft  obtained,  were  then  converted  into  nitrous  acid  by 
the  gradual  admiffion  of  common  air,  and  then  added 
to  the  water  in  the  bafon  in  which  the  receiver  had 
been  inverted;  the  whole  quantity  being  about  two 
quarts,  and  very  aeid  to  the  tafte,  fparkhng  at  the  fame 
time  with  nitrous  air.  To  determine  the  quantity  of 
acid  thus  recovered,  as  well  as  that  which  remained  111 
the  fublimate,  a  folution  of  alkali  of  tartar  was  made ; 
and  by  experiment  it  was  found,  that  1 20  grains  of  the 
acid,  originally  employed  in  diflolving  the  meicuiy,  a- 
turated  352  grains  of  this  folution;  the  orange-colour¬ 
ed  fublimate  and  all  the  acid  liquor  recovered  being  fa- 
turated  by  1395  grains  of. the  fame.  Hence  it  ap¬ 
pears,  by  the  rule  of  propoition,  that  out  of  480  grams 
of  nitrous  acid  originally  employed,  only  five  were  loft; 

“  a  finaller  quantity  (as  Mr  Watt  juftly  obferves)  than 
what  might  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  be  loft  in  t  e 
proccfs  by  the  extreme  volatility  of  the  nitrous  acid.. 

His  conclufion  therefore  is,  that  “  the  nitrous,  acid 
does  not  enter  into  the  compofition  of  dephlogifticated 
air  :  it  feems  only  to  ferve  to.  abforb  phlogifton  from 
the  watery  part  of  the  mercurial  nitre.”  .  < 

This  experiment  was  repeated  with  cubic  nitre,  and 
only  30  ounce-meafures  of  air  diddled  from,  an  oun.ee 
of  the  mineral  alkali  exadiy  faturated  with  nitrous  acid. 

The  water  through  which  the  air  puffed  was  acid,  and 
the  reiiduum  in  the  retort  alkaline;  but  on  mixing  the 
two  together,  the  folution  was  found  to  be  exactly  neu¬ 
tral  by  every  poflible  teft. 

Not  fatisfied  with  thefe  experiments,  Mr  Watt  di- 
ftilled  an  ounce  (480  grains)  of  common  nitre,.  Hop¬ 
ping  the  procefs  when  50  ounce-meafures  of  air  had 
been  produced.  This  air  had  a  ftrong  fmell  of  the 
r  nitrous 
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nitrous  acid,  from  which  it  could  not  be  freed  by  wafh- 
ing  with  the  water  in  the  bafon.  "Ihe  refidiium  in  the 
retort  was  alkaline  as  before,  and  the  water  (lightly 
acid;  nor  was  the  faturation  completed  by  mixing  the 
two  together.  Ten  grains  of  weak  nitrous  acid,  105 
grains  of  which  contained  the  acid  of  60  of  nitre,  com¬ 
pleted  the  faturation.  Thefe  ten  grains  contained  the 
acid  of  57  grains  of  nitre;  which,  by  Mr  Kirwan  s  ex¬ 
periments,  is  equal  to  two  grains  of  real  nitrous  acid. 

“  We  have  therefore  (fays  Mr  Watt)  34  grains  weight 
of  dephlogifticated  air  produced,  and  only  two  grains  of 
real  acid  miffing;  and  it  is  not  certain  that  even  this 
quantity  was  deftroyed,  bccaufe  fome  portion  of  the  glafs 
of  the  retort  was  diffolved  by  the  nitre,  and  fome  part 
of  the  materials  employed  in  making  the  glafs  being 
alkali,  we  may  conclude,  that-  the  alkali  of  the  nitre 
would  be  augmented  by  the  alkali  of  that  part  of  the 
glafs  it  had  diffolved ;  but  as  the  glafs  cracked  into 
finall  pieces  on  cooling,  and  fome  part  of  the  coating 
adhered  firmly  to  it,  the  quantity  of  the  glafs  that  was 
diffolved  could  not  be  afeertained.” 

To  avoid  the  force  of  objeftions  drawn  from  thele 
experiments,  and  which  feem  ready  to  overthrow  his 
hypothefis,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr  Lavoifier  entirely,  Mr 
Kirwan  makes  the  following  reply.— My_  inge- 
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nious  friend  Mr  Watt,  as  well  as  Mr  Cavendifh,  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  whole  quantity  of  dephlogiiticated 
air,  produced  from  the  diftillation  of  nitre,  aides  from 
the  dephlogiffication  of  the  water  it  contains,  it  being 
decompofed  by  the  nitrous  acid,  which  then  becomes 
phlogifticated.  This  opinion  is  expofed  to  infurmount- 
able  difficulties.  For,  in  the  firlt  place,  nitre  affords  de- 
phlogifticated  air  at  the  rate  of  146.125  cubic  inchf 
for  every  100  grains  of  nitre,  which  by  the  proper  al¬ 
lowances  for  phlogifticated  air,  ihould  weigh  46-77 
grains :  but  then  dephlogifticated  air  is  only  one  ol  the 
conftitucnt  parts  of  water,  for  it  contains  13  per  cent. 
of  inflammable  air,  that  is  to  fay,  87  grains  of  de¬ 
phlogifticated  air  :  to  form  100  grains  ol  water  re¬ 
quires  an  addition  of  1 3  grains  of  inflammable  air  ; 
confequently  46.77  grains  of  dephlogifticated  air  re¬ 
quire  nearly  ,7  of  inflammable  air,  and  would  then 
form  53.77  grains  of  water,  which  exceeds  halt  the 
weight  of  the  nitre  ;  a  quantity  of  water,  as  Mr  Watt 
owns,  certainly  inadmiffible.  Mr  Watt  found,  1 1a 
the  water  over  which  the  air  proceeding  from  the 
decompofition  of  960  grains  of  nitre  had  been  re¬ 
ceived,  contained  only  the  acid  belonging  to  _  120 
grains  of  nitre  ;  and  even  this  finall  quantity  lie  infer¬ 
red  only  from  my  experiments.  But  my  experimen  s 
are  totally  inapplicable  in  this  cafe  ;  f°r  V  C  onf^ 
the  dephlogiiticated  nitrous  acid  :  and  alkalis  are  la- 
turable  by  a  much  fmaller  quantity  of  phlogifticated 
than  of  dephlogifticated  acids,  as  is  evident  in  the  cale 
of  the  dephlogifticated  marine  acid,  as  Stahl  long  ago  <> 
ferved;  for  he  fays,  that  the  volatile  acid  of  fulphur 
faturates  ten  times  as  much  alkali  as  the  fixe  . 
Bergman  and  Mr  Scheele  obferved,  that  melted  nitre 
is  ftill  neutral,  though  it  be  phlogifticated  ;  therefore 
it  is  air,  and  not  water,  which  it  wants.  Accordingly 
Dr  Prieftley  found  it  to  injure  common  air  by  attract¬ 
ing  its  dephlogifticated  part :  but  if  it  be  'cpt  [m  u 
fion  for  fome  time,  it  lofes  its  acid,  and  becomes  alka¬ 
line  ;  and  the  air  it  receives  mull  furely  be  deemed  rather 
to  recompofe  the  acid  than  to  form  water;  of  vv  10  e 
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matlon,  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere,  we  ^ 
have  no  fort  of  proof.  On  the  contrary,  the  lmpoi- 
fibility  of  accounting  for  the  lofe  of  acid  in  this  cale  is 
an  evident  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  that,  hypot  e  is. 

_ By  Mr  Lavoifier’s  analylis,  100  grains  of  nitre  Q^antlty of 

contain  77  of  cauftic  alkali;  by  Mr  Bergman’s,  49;  add  con- 
by  Mr  Wenzel’s,  52;  by  Mr  Wicgleb’s  4^  5  by  tamed. a 
mine,  63  :  the  mean  of  all  which  is,.  53-5-;  which  leaves 
46.5  for  acid  and  water,  which  is  very  nearly  the 
weight  of  the  air  expelled.  1  be  different  quantity  or 
acid  aligned  by  different  perfons  to  nitre.,  is  in  part 
owing  to  its  degree  of  plilogiftication  in  nitre.  I  be¬ 
lieve  at  prefent,  that  100  grains  of.  nitre  contain  .34  ot 
acid  and  about  1  2  of  water,  including  the  water  111  the 
acid  and  that  of  cryftallization.” 

Mr  Kirwan  next  proceeds  to  confider,  in.  a  manner 
fimilar  to  that  above  related,  the  composition  of  the 
other  acids. — The  marine,  acid,  according  to  him,  con_PrincL^ 
lifts  of  a  peculiar  bafts  united  to  phlogifton,  and  a  cer*  of  thema. 
tain  quantity  of  fixed  air  ;  to  both  of  which. the  bans  tine  acid, 
feems  to  have  a  ftrong  affinity.  On  depriving  it  of 
this  phlogifton,  the  affinity  of  the  acid  to  fixed  air  be¬ 
comes  much  ftronger,  and  it  faturates  itfel*  fo  largely 
with  it,  that  its  attraftions  for  other  fubftances,  con¬ 
taining  little  or  no  phlogifton,  become  nearly  as  weak 
as  tliofe  of  fixed  air  itfelf  when  equally  condenfed;  but 
with  refpeft  to  bodies  that  contain  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  phlogifton,  its  affinities  are  much  ftronger,  as 
its  bails  attrafts  the  phlogifton,  while  thofe  bodies  at¬ 
tract  its  excels  of  fixed  air.  In  this  ftate  it  does  not 
expel  fixed  air  from  aerated  fixed  alkalis  or  earths 
until  it  is  heated;  and  then  dephlogifticated  air  fepa- 
rates  from  it,  and  it  becomes,  in  all  refpefls,  common 
marine  acid.  For  as  it  contains  an  excefs  of  fixed  air, 
it  afts  nearly  as  an  acid  of  the  fame  nature ;  but  when 
heat  is  applied,  its  bafis  dephlogifticates  its  own  fixed 
air,  which  then  becomes  dephlogifticated  air,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  acid  becomes  common  marine  acid, 
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Mr  Lavoifier,  and  other  plulofophers,  wlio  deny  the  Lavoj. 
exiftence  of  phlogifton,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  com-  fler’s  opi- 
mon  marine  acid  confifts  of  a  peculiar  bafis  united  to  anion, 
fmall  proportion  of  pure  air,  or  oxygenous  principle, 
and  the  dephlogifticated  marine  acid  differs  from  it  only 
by  containing  an  excefs  of  this  principle.— This  opi- 
nion  they  are  chiefly  induced  to  maintain,  became 
the  acid  in  its  dephlogiiticated  ftate  is  procured  by 
diftilling  common  marine  acid  from  manganefe  ;  and 
the  manganefe,  if  diftilled  by  itfelf,  before  the  acid  is 
diftilled  from  it,  affords  dephlogifticated  air;  but  after 
the  acid  is  diftilled  from  it,  it  yields  none— “  This  ex- 
periment,  however,  (fays  Mr  Kirwan),  proves  no  more  Mr  Kir. 
but  that  the  manganefe  contains.fome  air  which  is  de-wau. 
phlogifticated  during  the  calcination.  And  that  this  air 
is  fixed  air,  appears  from  the  following  confiderations  : 

The  black  calx  of  mangenefe  almoft  always  gives  out 
fixed  ai  rat  firft,  before  any  dephlogifticated  air  ap¬ 
pears;  whence  it  is  natural  to  think,  that  the  dephlo- 
sifticated  air  proceeds  from  the  dcphlogiftication  of  the 
fixed.  And  hence,  if  it  be  diftilled  with  filings  of  iron, 
or  in  a  gun-barrel,  it  fcarce  gives  out  any  other  than 
fixed  air  ;  if  at  any  time  it  gives  out  dephlogifticated 
air  with  little  or  no  mixture  of  fixed  air,  this  is  owing 
to  a  very  perfeft  dephlogiftication  of  the  calx,  and  to 
its  containing  very  little  moifture.  Thus  Dr  Prieftley, 
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Acids,  having  paffed  the  fleam  of  boiling  water  through  man- 
ganefe  heated  in  an  earthen  tube,  obtained  a  very  large 
quantity  of  fixed  air,  and  fcarcc  any  other;  though  on 
repeating  this  experiment  with  manganefe  well  freed 
from  calcareous  earth,  I  obtained  a  large  portion  of  de- 
phlogiflicated  air  ;  but  I  believe  much  depends  on  the 
degree  of  heat  to  which  the  tube  is  fubje£ted.  But 
having  diflilled  manganefe,  which  yielded  of  itfelf  fome 
fixed  air  with  common  fpirit  of  fait,  I  obtained  de- 
phlogifticated  marine  acid,  and  not  a  particle  of  fixed 
air ;  which  fhows  that  this  laft  combined  with  the  de- 
phlogiflicated  bafis,  and  formed  the  dephlogifticated 
acid.  Mr  Hermftadt  having  diflolved  the  black  calx 
in  common  marine  acid,  and  precipitated  it  with  an  ae¬ 
rated  fixed  alkali,  obtained,  as  'ufual,  a  white  precipi¬ 
tate;  which,  when  heated,  afforded  a  great  part  of  the 
fixed  air  it  had  abforbed  from  the  alkali ;  but  when 
heated  to  fucli  a  degree  as  to  be  of  a  brown  red  colour, 
and  confequently  dephlogifticated,  it  converted  com¬ 
mon  fpirit  of  fait  into  a  dephlogifticated  acid,  which  could 
proceed  only  from  fome  fixed  air  yet  unexpelled  :  Yet 
if  fal-ammoniac  be  diflilled  with  the  black  calx  of  man¬ 
ganefe,  it  will  be  expelled  in  a  cauftic  ftate  ;  for  the 
fixed  air  unites  to  the  dephlogifticated  marine  bafis  in 
preference  to  the  volatile  alkali.” 

Several  other  experiments  are  related  by  Mr  Kir  wan, 
Decifiveex-  the  limits  of  this  article  will  not  allow  us  to  in- 

h is" favour,  fert  ;  but  the  following,  he  is  of  opinion,  fully  confirms 
his  hypothefis,  and  fubverts  that  of  the  antiphlogiftians. 
u  Six  cubic  inches  of  inflammable  air  were  mixed  with 
as  much  dephlogifticated  marine  air  over  lime-water. 
In  about  io  minutes  after  the  greater  part  of  the  di¬ 
minution  had  taken  place,  a  white  cloud  appeared  on 
the  furface  (a)  of  the  lime-water,  and  by  agitation  it 
became  ftill  more  turbid.  As  it  was  poffible  that  the 
manganefe  might  be  mixed  with  calcareous  earth,  fome 
dephlogifticated  marine  air  wras  extracted  from  another 
portion  of  it,  and  received  on  lime-water;  but  it  was 
wholly  abforbed,  without  forming  the  leaft  cloud,  tho’ 
there  was  lime  enough  ;  for,  on  adding  aerated  water, 
a  cloud  appeared.” 

*9  .  The  other  acids  particularly  treated  of  by  Mr  Kir- 

°nC  wan  are  phofphoric  and  faccharine.  In  his  treatife 
on  the  former,  he  adopts  the  analyfis  of  Mr  Lavoifier, 
changing  only  his  acid  principle  of  dephlogifticated 
for  fixed  air.  From  this  it  appears,  that  the  phofpho- 
ric  acid  confifts  of  a  peculiar  bafis  united  to  2.265  of 
its  weight  of  the  acid  principle  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
1 00  grains  of  dry  phofphoric  acid  contains  about  69  of 
fixed  air  and  31  of  its  peculiar  bafis:  100  grains  of 
the  phofphoric  bafis  take  up  226.5  of  fixed  air,  or 
32.9  of  phlogifton  when  it  becomes  phofphorus ;  and 
ico  grains  of  phofphorus  contain  75.24  of  bafis  and 
24.76  of  phlogifton. — The  bafis  of  this  acid  is  the  only 
one  that  can  be  procured  free,  both  from  the  phlogi  • 
fton  and  the  acidifying  pinciple ;  it  is  called,  though 
improperly,  as  it  is  not  foluble  in  water,  the  glacial 
phofphoric  acid.  Mr  Lavoifier  and  others  are  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  phofphorus  is  a  Ample  fubftance  containing 
no  phlogifton,  and  that  the  acid  confifts  of  the  oxyge¬ 
nous  principle  united  £0  it. 


Adds. 


With  regard  to  the  acid  of  fugar,  Mr  Kirwan  ob- 
ferves,  that  fugar  itfelf  is  a  compound  of  fixed  air  with  ^ 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  inflammable  air,  and  fome  Saccharin* 
water,  all  condenfed  to  a  degree  of  which  v\  e  are  ig-  acid, 
norant,  but  retaining,  upon  the  whole,  much  more  fpe- 
cific  heat  than  either  oil  or  charcoal ;  though  he  feems 
inclined  to  the  hypothefis  of  Mr  Morveau,  that  this 
fubftance  has  for  its  bafis  a  fine  etherial  oil,  to  which 
a  large  proportion  of  condenfed  iuflammable  air  is  fu- 
peradded.  The  acid  of  fugar,  then,  according  to  him, 
confifts  of  this  peculiar  bafis  deprived  of  its  fuperfluous 
phlogifton,  and  united  to  a  great  quantity  of  fixed  air  in 
a  concrete  flate.  He  is  alfo  of  opinion,  that  it  does 
not  exift  ready  formed  in  the  fugar,  but  is  produced  in 
the  operations  that  fubftance  undergoes:  that  it  de¬ 
rives  molt  of  its  acid  principle  from  the  nitrous  acid 
employed  ;  the  nitrous  bafis  taking  up  the  phlogifton, 
and  the  fixed  air  of  the  nitrous  acid  combining  with 
the  faccharine  bafis.  He  contefts  ftrongly  an  opinion 


of  Mr  Lavoifier,  that  fugar  is  a  fort  of  charcoal ,  which. 


uniting  with  the  oxygenous  principle  of  the  nitrous 
acid,  decompofes  it,  fets  loofe  the  nitrous  air,  and 
forms  the  faccharine  acid;  and  that,  towards  the  end 
of  the  operation,  the  faccharine  acid  itfelf  is  decoin- 
pofed ;  the  confequence  of  which  is  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fixed  air,  which,  according  to  him,  is  only  the 
oxygenous  principle  combined  with  charcoal.  On  this 
Mr  Kirwan  remarks,  1.  u  That,  according  to  this  the¬ 
ory,  the  acid  of  fugar  fhould  be  the  fame  with  fixed 
air,  fince  both  are  compofed  of  the  oxygenous  prin¬ 
ciple  united  with  charcoal  :  or,  if  Mr  Lavoifier  fhould 
reply,  that  fugar  is  different  from  common  char¬ 
coal,  he  reminds  him,  that,  according  to  his  own  ta¬ 
ble  of  affinities,  the  oxygenous  principle  has  a  much 
ftronger  attraction  for  charcoal  than  for  fugar,  and 
confequently  that  the  latter  ought  to  be  decompofed 
by  the  former  ;  nay,  that  it  fhould  be  regenerated  by 
various  metallic  fubftances,  which,  according  to  him, 
have  a  greater  attraction  for  this  principle.  2.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  this  hypothefis,  the  faccharine  acid  ought  to 
weigh  more  than  the  fugar  employed  in  the  operation ; 
which  is  fo  far  from  being  the  cafe,  that  it  is  univer- 
falled  agreed  to  be  much  lefs;  Bergman  making  it  only 
^d,  Mr  Cliaptal  from  yd  to  yths,  and  Mr  Sage  4-§-ths. 

3.  If  the  faccharine  acid  confided  of  fugar,  or  confid¬ 
ed  of  that  fubftance  undecompofed,  and  barely  united 
to  the  oxygenous  principle,  it  ought  to  be  formed  by 
treating  fugar  with  the  black  calx  of  manganefe,  or 
with  dephlogifticated  marine  acid;  both  of  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  have  lefs  attraction  for  the  oxygenous 
principle  than  fugar.  Laftly,  (fays  Mr  Kirwan),  If  the  fixe(^*jr 
acid  of  fugar  be  diflilled,  it  is  wholly  converted  into  the  acid 
water,  fixed  inflammable  air,  and  not  a  particle  of  coal  principle, 
or  dephlogifticated  air  is  found  in  it.  It  is  not  there-  according 
fore  reafonable  to  look  on  either  of  them  as  its  confli-to  Mr^iI 
tuent  principles;  but  as  fixed  air  alone  can  be  extrac-wan* 
ted  from  all  vegetable  acids,  it  feems  to  be  the  true  a- 
cidifiable  principle.” 

Having  given  a  view  of  the  prefent  opinions  re¬ 
lative  to  the  original  formation  of  acids,  it  remains  to 
treat  a  little  more  particularly  of  each  of  the  different 

kinds. 


(a)  On  mixing  thefe,  a  denfe  white  cloud  appears  ;  one  half  the  bulk  of  both  difappears,  and  the  refiduum  ex¬ 
plodes  like  a  mixture  of  inflammable  and  dephlogifticated  air. 
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kinds-  They  are  divided  into  three  different  clafTes, 
expreffive  of  their  origin,  viz.  the  Mineral,  Vegetable, 
and  Animal.  The  mineral  acids  are  thofe  of  vitriol, 
nitre,  fea-falt,  borax,  amber,  fluor,  arfenic,  tungden, 
molybdsena,  &c.  The  vegetable  are,  thofe  of  vine¬ 
gar,  tartar,  fugar,  benzoin,  apples,  citrons,  lemons, 
tamarinds,  forrel,  cork,  «cc.  The  animal  acids  are, 
the  microfmic  or  acid  of  urine,  and  that  of  bones,  both 
of  which  are  alfo  called  the  phofphoric,_  though  this 
might  be  accounted  a  vegetable  acid,  as  it  is  procured 
by  diftilling  muftard  and  fome  other  vegetables  by  a 
violent  fire.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  the  acids  of  ants, 
wafps,  bees,  filk- worms,  milk,  &  c.  It  has  alfo  been 
difcovered,  that  the  human  calculus  is  formed  for  the 
moft  part  of  a  peculiar  acid,  which  has  received  the 
name  of  Lithiafic  acid.  Laftly,  As  an  acid  diftind 
from  all  thefe,  we  may  now  add  fixed  air ,  by  fome  cal¬ 
led  the  aerial ,  and  by  others  the  cretaceous  acid  ;  the 
latter  appellation  it  derives  from  creta ,  chalk,  becaufe 
it  is  found  in  that  fubftance  in  great  quantity.  See 
Aerology. 

The  general  properties  of  acids  have  already  been  e- 
numerated;  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  is  their  attrac¬ 
tion  for  alkaline  falts,  earths,  and  metals.  Though  this 
is  common  to  all,  yet  veryconfiderable  differences  are  ob- 
ferved  among  them  in  this  rcfped,and  on  thofe  differences 
depend  almoft  all  the  phenomena  of  that  part  of  Che¬ 
mistry  which  treats  of  falts.  As  thefe  phenomena 
are  paiticularly  confidered  under  that  article,  we  (hall 
here  only  in  general  take  notice,  that  the  three  acids 
named  the  vitriolic ,  nitrous ,  and  ?narinei  are  the  ftrong- 
eft  of  them  all ;  that  is,  if  any  other  acid  be  united  to 
an  alkali,  earth,  or  metal,  the  union  will  be  broken  by 
adding  to  that  compound  any  of  the  three  acids  juit 
mentioned.  Neither  are  thefe  equal  in  power  among 
themfelves  ;  for  the  vitriolic  is  ftronger  than  the  .  ni¬ 
trous,  and  the  nitrous  ftronger  than  the  marine.  1  he 
rule,  however,  is  liable  to  certain  exceptions  and  vari¬ 
ations,  depending  chiefly  on  the  circumftances  of  heat 
or  cold,  moifture  or  drynefs,  ancl  particularly  on  the 
ft  ate  of  the  marine  acid  with  regard  to  its  being  in  the 
form  of  an  aqueous  fluid  or  reduced  to  a  dry  vapour. 
In  this  laft  cafe  it  feems  ftronger  than  either  the  vi¬ 
triolic  or  nitrous  ;  and  even  when  in  an  aqueous  ftate, 
both  the  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  when  added  in  great 
quantity,  feem  to  opprefs  and  overwhelm  the  ftronger 
vitriolic  acid,  fo  that  they  will  partly  expel  it  from  an 
alkaline  fait.  This  does  not  depend  on  the  mere  quan¬ 
tity  of  acidity  they  poffefs  :  for  the  acetous  acid  may 
be  concentrated  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  become  ftronger 
in  this  refped  than  fpirit  of  fait ;  yet  it  will  always  be  in¬ 
ferior  in  point  of  real  ftrength,  when  tried  with  an  alkali 
in  competition  with  the  latter.  The  aerial  acid  is  t  e 
weakeft  of  all ;  and  may  be  expelled  not  only  by  vine¬ 
gar,  but  by  the  acid  jnices  of  fruits,  tartai,  and  t  e. 
acids  of  tungften  and  molybdaena.  ( 

Some  acids  have  the  property  of  refilling  the  lire, 
and  melting  into  a  kind  of  glafs,  fuch  as  that  of  borax 
and  phofphorns.  This  cireumftance  gives  them  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  ftronger  acids  which  are  volatile;  and 
thus  the  two  juft  mentioned,  as  well  as  thofe  of  arfenic 
and  tungfle’n,  will,  in  a  very  flrong  heat,  expel  the  acid 
of  vitriol  itfelf,  though  the  latter  will,  in  the  cold,  ex¬ 
pel  any  one  of  them  with  great  eafe. 

Both  the  vitriolic  and  nitrous  acids  have  a  very  wrong 


attradion  for  phlogifton ;  and  unite  with  certain  oily  Addulou 
and  inflammable  matter  fo  vehemently  as  to  occaflon  ^ 

great  heat,  and  fometimes  even  violent  and  unextin-  - v — 

guifhable  flame.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with 
the  nitrons  acid,  or  with  a  mixture  of  the  two  ;  and 
indeed  the  nitrous  acid,  though  weaker  than  the  vi¬ 
triolic,  fhows  itfelf  in  every  inftance  to  be  far  more  ac¬ 
tive,  and  to  perform  all  its  operations  with  vaftly  great¬ 
er  rapidity,  than  the  other.  All  thefe  particulars,  how¬ 
ever,  as  they  properly  fall  under  the  article  Chemi¬ 
stry,  are  there  explained  at  length  :  together  with  the 
origin  and  peculiar  methods  of  preparing  each  of  the 
acids,  and  the  various  ufes  to  which  they  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  arts  and  manufactures.  See  alio  their  diffe¬ 
rent  titles  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet  ; 
as,  Nitre,  Vinegar,  Vitriol,  &c. 

ACIDULOUS  denotes  a  thing  that  is  flightly  acid; 
it  is  fynony moils /with  the  word  fub-acid. 

ACIDULiE.  Mineral  waters  that  contain  a  brifk 
fpirit,  when  unaccompanied  with  heat,  are  thus  named; 
but  if  they  are  hot  alfo  they  are  called  Thermae.  See 
Mineral  Waters. 

ACIDULATED,  a  name  given  to  medicines  that 
have  an  acid  in  their  compofition. 

ACIDUM  aereum,  the  fame  with  Fixed  Air* 

Acidvm  pingue ,  an  imaginary  acid,  which  fome 
German  chemifts  fuppofed  to  be  contained  in  fire,  and 
by  combining  with  alkalis,  lime,  Sc c.  to  give  them, 
their  cauftic  properties  ;  an  effect  which  is  found  cer¬ 
tainly  to  depend  on  the  lofs  of  their  fixed  air. 

ACILA,  Ocila,  or  Ocelis  (anc.  geog.),  a  ftaple 
or  mart  town  in  Arabia  Felix,  on  the  Arabic  gulf, 
from  which,  according  to  Pliny,  they  fet  fail  for  In¬ 
dia.  Now  Ziden. 

ACILIUS  GLABRIO  (Marcus),  conful  in  the 
year  of  Rome  562,  and  211  years  before  the  Chriftian 
sera,  diftinguifhed  liimfelf  by  his  bravery  and  coudud 
in  gaining  a  complete  vidory  over  Antiochus  the 
Great,  king  of  Syria,  at  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae 
in  Theffaly,  and  on  feveral  other  occafions.  He  built 
the  Temple  of  Piety  at  Rome,  in  confequence  of  a  vow 
he  made  before  the  above  mentioned  battle  :  and  the 
reafon  of  his  giving  it  that  name  is  very  remarkable. 

The  ftory  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Valerius  Maximus, 
and  others.  See  the  article  Piety.  . 

ACINIPPO  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Boetica  ;  its 
ruins,  called  Ronda  la  Htga,  are  to  be  feen  near  A- 
runda,  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada.  . 

ACINODENDRUM,  in  botany,  the  tnvial  name 
of  a  fpecies  of  Melastoma.  . 

ACINOS,  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a  ipecies 

ofTHYMUS.  .  „  ,  c 

ACINUS,  or  Acini,  the  fmall  protuberances  oi 

mulberries,  ftrawberries,  &c.  and  by  fome  applied  to 
grapes  Generally  it  is  ufed  for  thofe  fmall  grains 
growing  in  bunches,  after  the  manner  of  grapes,  as 

L TcisT ’ i if  fab ulou s  hiftory,  the  fon  of  Faunus  and 
Simetheis,  was  a  beautiful  (heplierd  of  Sicily,  who  be¬ 
ing  beloved  by  Galatea,  Polyphemus  the  giant  was  io 
enraged,  that  he  dallied  out  his  brains  againft  a  rock  ; 
after  which  Galatea  turned  him  into  a  river,  which 

was  called  by  his  name.  # 

Acis,  (Ovid,  Theocritus)  ;  a  river  of  Sicily,  run¬ 
ning  tom  a  very  cold  fpring,  in  the  woody  and  lhady 
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Acfenow*  foot  of  mount  iEtna,  eaftward  into,  and  not  much  a- 
ledgment  bove  a  miqe  from,  the  fea,  along  green  and  pleafant 
Acoemet®.  banks,  with  the  fpeed  of  an  arrow,  from  which  it  takes 
» - v —  i  its  name.  It  is  now  called  Act  Iaci ,  or  Chincl ,  accor¬ 

ding  to  the  different  Sicilian  dialects  :  Antonine  calls 
it  Acius.  Alfo  the  name  of  a  hamlet  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Acts . 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  a 
perfon’s  owning  or  confefiing  a  thing  ;  but,  more  par- 
-  ticularly,  is  the  expreflion  of  gratitude  for  a  favour. 

Acknowledgment-  Money ,  a  certain  fum  paid  by 
tenants,  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  on  the  death  of 
their  landlords,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  new 
lords. 

ACLIDES,  in  F^oman  antiquity,  a  kind  of  miffive 
weapon,  witR  a  thong  affixed  to  it,  whereby  to  draw  it 
back.  Moll  authors  defcribe  it  as  a  fort  of  dart  or  ja¬ 
velin  ;  but  Scaliger  makes  it  roundifh  or  globular,  and 
full  of  fpikes,  with  a  ffender  wooden  item  to  poife 
it  by. 

AC  LOW  A,  in  botany,  a  barbarous  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  Colutea.  It  is  ufed  by  the  natives  of  Guinea 
to  cure  the  itch  :  They  rub  it  on  the  body  as  we  do 
unguents. 

ACME,  the  top  or  height  of  any  thing.  It  is 
ufually  applied  to  the  maturity  of  an  animal  juft  before 
it  begins  to  decline  ;  and  phyficians  have  ufed  it  to  ex- 
prefs  the  utmoft  violence  or  crifis  of  a  difeafe. 

ACMELL  A,  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  Spilanthus. 

ACMONIA,  and  Agmonia,  in  Peutinger’s  map, 
a  town  of  Phrygia  Major,  now  in  ruins.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  called  Acmonenfes  by  Cicero,  and  the  city  Ci - 
vitas  Acviottenjis .  Alfo  a  city  of  Dacia  (Ptolemy),  os 
the  Danube,  near  the  ruins  of  Trajan’s  bridge,  built 
by  Severus,  and  called  Severicum;  diftant  12  German 
miles  from  Temefwar,  to  the  fouth-eaft. 

ACN1TA,  Virginian  Hemp,  in  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  dioecia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
clafs  of  plants ;  and,  in  the  Natural  Order,  aflocia- 
ting  with  the  1 Sc  abridge  (53.)  The  characters  are  : 
In  the  1 nale>  the  calyx  is  a  perianthium  confifting  of 
five  leaves,  ovate,  concave,  acute,  and  membranous  on 
the  margin.  No  corolla .  The  Jlamina  confift  of  five 
very  fhort  capillary  filaments ;  the  antheras  are  verfa- 
tile,  two-celled,  and  forked  at  both  ends. — Fe??iale  on 
a  feparate  plant  ;  of  which  the  calyx  confifts  of  an  in- 
vclucrum  many-leav’d,  linear,  and  deciduous ;  and  a 
perianthium  two-leaved,  very  fmall,  and  perfiftent.  *  No 
corolla .  The  pijlillum  has  an  ovate  germen  ;  the  ftyli 
are  five,  long,  reflected,  and  downy  ;  the  ftigmata  are 
flirt  pie.  The  pericarpium  is  an  egg-fhaped  fruit,  com- 
prefied,  many-angled,  fulcated,  and  covered  with  a 
fucculent  calyx.  The  feed  is  folitary,  round,  and  com- 
prefled.  There  is  only  one  fpecies  of  it,  viz.  the  ac- 
nida  cannabina.  It  is  amative  of  Virginia  ;  but  rarely 
cultivated  in  Europe,  except  for  the  fake  of  variety. 
It  has  little  beauty,  and  at  prefent  is  applied  to  no 
ufeful  purpofe. 

ACNUA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  fignified  a  certain 
meafure  of  land,  near  about  the  Englifh  rood,  or  fourth 
part  of  an  acre. 

ACOEMETJE,  or  Acoemeti,  in  church-hiftory  ; 
or,  Men  who  lived  without  fleep  :  A  fet  of  monks  who 
chanted  the  divine  fervice  night  and  day  in  their  pla¬ 


ces  of  worfhip.  They  divided  themfelves  into  three  Acoluthi 
bodies,  who  alternately  fucceeded  one  another,  fo  that  II 
their  churches  were  never  filent.  This  praCtice  they  ^concr°k. 
founded  upon  the  precept,  Pray  nvitboul  ceaftng .  They 
flouriihed  in  the  eaft  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  cen¬ 
tury.  There  are  a  kind  of  acoemeti  ftill  fubfifting  in 
the  Roman  church,  viz.  the  religious  of  the  holy  facra- 
ment,  who  keep  up  a  perpetual  adoration,  fome  one  or 
other  of  them  praying  before  the  holy  facrament  day 
and  night. 

ACOLUTHI,  or  Acoluthists,  in  antiquity,  was^ 
an  appellation  given  to  thofe  perfons  who  were  fteady 
and  immoveable  in  their  refolutions :  and  hence  the 
ftoics,  becaufe  they  would  not  forfake  their  principles, 
nor  alter  their  refolutions,  acquired  the  title  of  Acolu¬ 
thi.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of  «,  priv; 
and  xoxtvfl^*,  Way  ;  as  never  turning  from  the  original 
courfe. 

Acoluthi,  among  the  ancient  Chriftians,  implied  a 
peculiar  order  of  the  inferior  clergy  in  the  Latin  church ; 
for  they  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks  for  above  400 
years.  They  were  next  to  the  fub-deacon  ;  and  we 
learn  from  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,  that  the 
archdeacon,  at  their  ordination,  put  into  their  hands  a 
candleftick  with  a  taper,  giving  them  thereby  to  under- 
ftand  that  they  were  appointed  to  light  the  candles  of 
the  church  ;  as  alfo  an  empty  pitcher,  to  imply  that 
they  were  to  furnifh  wine  for  the  eucharift.  Some 
think  they  had  another  office,  that  of  attending  the 
bifhop  wherever  he  went.  The  word  is  Greek,  and 
compounded  of  priv.  and  to  hinder  or  di- 

fturb. 

ACOLYTHIA,  in  the  Greek  church,  denotes  the 
office  or  order  of  divine  fervice  ;  or  the  prayers,  cere¬ 
monies,  hymns,  Sc c.  whereof  the  Greek  fervice  is  com- 
pofed. 

ACOMA,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  New  Mexi¬ 
co,  feated  on  a  hill,  with  a  good  caftle.  To  go  into 
the  town,  you  muft  walk  up  50  fteps  cut  out  of  the 
rock.  It  is  the  capital  of  that  province,  and  was  taken 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1599.  W.  Long.  104.  15.  Lat.  * 
35*  o- 

ACOMAC,  the  name  of  a  county  in  Virginia.  It 
is  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Chefepeak  bay,  on  a  flip  of 
land,  by  the  Virginians  called  the  eajlern  Jhore . 

ACOMIN  AT  US  (Nicetas),  was  fecretaryto  Alex¬ 
ius  Comnenus  and  to  Ifaacus  Angelus  fucceffively  :  he 
wrote  an  hiftory  from  the  death  of  Alexius  Comnenus 
1 1 18,  where  Zonaras  ended  his,  to  the  year  1203, 
which  has  undergone  many  impreffions,  and  is  much 
applauded  by  the  beft  critics. 

ACONITE.  See  Aconitum. 

Winter  Aconite,  See  Heleborus. 

ACONCROBA,  in  botany,  the  indigenous  name  of 
a  plant  which  grows  wild  in  Guinea,  and  is  in  great 
efteem  among  the  natives  for  its  virtues  in  the  fmall- 
pox.  They  give  an  infufion  of  it  in  wine.  The  leaves- 
of  this  plant  are  opake,  and  as  ftiff  as  thofe  of  the  phi- 
lyrea ;  they  grow  in  pairs,  and  ftand  on  fhort  foot- 
ftalks  ;  they  are  fmall  at  each  end,  and  broad  in  the 
middle  ;  and  the  largeft  of  them  are  about  three  inches 
in  length,  and  an  inch  and  quarter  in  breadth  in  the 
middle.  Like  thofe  of  our  bay,  they  are  of  a  dufky 
colour  on  the  upper  fider  and  of  a  pale  green  under¬ 
neath. 
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ACONITI,  in  antiquity,  an  appellation  given  to 
fome  of  the  Athlete,  but  differently  interpreted. 
Mercurialis  underltands  it  of  thofe  who  only  anointed 
their  bodies  with  oil,  but  did  not  fmear  themfelves  over 
with  dull,  as  was  the  ufual  practice. 

ACONITUM,  Aconite,  Wolfsbane,  or  Monks¬ 
hood  ;  a  genus  of  the  trigynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants.  In  the  natural  order, 
it  affociates  with  the  Multiftliqua,  26.  The  charac¬ 
ters  are  :  There  is  no  calyx:  The  corolla  confifts  of 
five  unequal  petals  oppofite  in  pairs ;  the  higheft  hel¬ 
met-tubed,  inverted,  and  obtufe  ;  the  two  lateral  ones, 
broad,  roundilh,  oppofite,  and  converging  ;  the  two 
lowed,  oblong,  and  looking  downwards :  The  ncdarta 
are  two,  piped,  nodding,  and  fitting  on  long  fubulated 
peduncles,  and  concealed  under  the  higheft  petal:  1  he 
fcales  are  fix,  very  fhort,  coloured,  and  in  an  orb  with 
the  ncctaria  :  The  Jlamina  confill  of  numerous  lmall 
fubulated  filaments;  the  anthers  are  ere&  and  fmall: 
The  piflillum  has  three  [five]  oblong  germens,  ending  in 


water  {landing  near  their  roots  in  the  winter- time.  Aconitine 
They  may  all  be  propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds  in  l  —  v 
autumn,  upon  a  north  border,  where  they  are  fcreened 
from  the  fun.  The  plants  will  come  up  in  the  fpring, 
when  they  mud  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  during  the 
dimmer- months  ;  and,  in  very  dry  feafons,  if  they  are 
frequently  refrefhed  with  water,  their  growth  will  be 
greatly  promoted.  The  following  autumn  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  into  (hady  borders,  in  rows  a  foot  afun- 
der,  and  the  plants  fix  inches  diftant  from  one  another. 

In  this  fituation  they  may  remain  two  years,  when  they 
will  carry  flowers,  and  fo  may  be  tranfplanted  to  thofe 
places  where  they  are  to  remain.  The  eallern  monks¬ 
hood  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  from  whence  the  feeds 
of  it  were  firfl  fent  by  Dr  Tournefort  to  the  royal  gar¬ 
den  at  Paris,  from  whence  fome  other  gardens  have  been 
furnifhed  with  feeds.  It  is  very  rare  in  Europe  at  pre- 
fent. 

Qualities .  Since  the  time  of  Theophraftus,  molt  of 
the  fpecies  of  monkfliood  have  been  reckoned  a  deadly 


Kyli  tne  iengu  u  f,  f  •.  reC0mmends  the  external  application  of  common  monks- 


and  reflected  :  The  pericardium  lias  three  or  five  uni 
valve  capfules  gaping  inward:  The  feeds  are  numerous, 
angular,  and  wrinkled. 

Species .  i.  The  lycodonum,  or  yellow  wolisbane, 
grows  upwards  of  three  feet  high,  flowers  about  the 
middle  of  June,  and  if  the  feafon  is  not  warm  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  flower  till  Auguft.  2.  'I  he  altiffimum,  or 
greatefl  yellow  wolfsbane,  grows  upwards  ot  lour 


recommends  the  external  application  of  common  monks¬ 
hood  for  pains  of  the  eyes.  The  flowTers  of  a.  great 
many  fpecies  communicate  their  noxious  quality  by 
being  finelied  to ;  and  thofe  of  the  fpecies  called  na- 
pellus  being  placed  on  the  head,  oceaiion  a  violent  me¬ 
grim.  Of  the  bad  qualities  of  thefe  plants  we  fome- 
times  avail  ourfelves  to  get  rid  of  vermin.  A  decoc¬ 
tion  of  the  roots  deflroyed  bugs  ;  the  fame  part  being 


feet^iigh 7 ^ncLthe^ fpikesTof  its  flower  are  much  longer  powdered,  and  adminiilered  in  bread  or  fome  oth^r  P^ 
c  former.  a.  The  variegatum,  latable  vehicle  to  rats  and  mice,  corrodes  and  inflame 


,n  this"  fort  than  the  former.  3.  The  variegatum 
or  leffer  wolfsbane,  feldom  grows  more  than  two  feet 
high  ;  it  carries  blue  flowers,  and  the  fpikes  of  them 
are  much  fliorter  than  either  of  the  two  laft.  4-  I  “e 
anthora,  or  wholefome  wolfsbane,  flowers  in  the  mma-e 
of  Augufl,  and  often  continues  in  beauty  till  the  middle 
of  September  ;  its  flowers  are  not  large,  but  are  of  a 
beautiful  fulphur-yellow  colour.  5.  The  napellus,  bears 
large  blue  flowers,  which  appear  in  Auguft,  and  make 
a  pretty  appearance.  There  are  two  or  three  varieties  . 
of  this  kind ;  one  with  white,  another  with  rofe ^co¬ 
loured,  and  a  third  with  variegated  flowers;  but  thefe 
are  only  varieties  which  often  change.  6.  1  he  pyra-' 
midale,  or  common  blue  monkfliood,  bears  a  long  lpike 
of  blue  flowers,  which  appear  fooner  than  any  of  the 
other  forts,  being  fo  early  as  June,  or  fometimes  even 
May.  The  fpikes  of  flowers  are  upwards  of  two  feet 
long,  fo  that  it  makes  a  pretty  appearance  :  the  feeds 
are  ripe  in  September.  7.  The  alpinum,  or  large- 
flowered  monkfliood,  flowers  in  Auguft,  and  will  grow 
to  the  height  of  five  feet  in  good  ground  ;  the  flowers 
are  very  large,  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  but  not  many 
upon  each  fpike.  8.  The  pyreniacum,  or  Pyrenean 
monkfliood,  flowers  in  July.  It  grows  about  four  feet 
high,  and  carries  along  fpike  of  yellow  flowers.  9.  1  He 
cammarum,  grows  about  four  feet  high,  and  flowers  in 
the  beginning  of  July.  JO.  The  orientale,  or  ea  em 
monkfhood,  grows  fometimes  more  than  hx  teet  lngh, 
and  bears  a  white  flower. 

Culture.  All  thefe  fpecies,  except  the  laft,  are  na¬ 
tives  of  the  Alps,  the  mountains  of  Germany,  Au- 
ftria,  and  Tartary  ;  fo  require  a  cool  {hady  iituation, 
except  the  wholefome  wolfsbane,  which  rnuft  have  an 
open  expofure.  They  thrive  better  in  a  moift  than  dry 
foil ;  but  the  ground  muft  not  be  fo  wet  as  t.o  have  the 


latable  vehicle  to  rats  and  mice,  corrodes  and  inflames 
their  inteftines,  and  foon  proves  mortal.  Ehe  juice  of 
the  plant  is  ufed  to  poifon  flefli  with,  for  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  wolves,  foxes,  and  other  ravenous  heafts.  The 
heft  antidote  to  the  poifon  of  the  different  monks¬ 
hoods  is  faid  to  be  the  root  of  the  anthora,  a  fpecies  of 
the  fame  genus,  hence  termed  healthful  or  wholefome 
monkjhood.  The  fame  plant  is  regarded  as  efficacious 
againft  bites  of  ferpents  and  other  venomous  creatures. 
The  roots  have  a  bitter  acrid  tafte  5  the  leaves  are  only 
'  bitter  :  the  former  are  chiefly  ufed  in  medicine  ;  and, 
befides  the  excellent  quality  juft  mentioned,  are  fto- 
machic,  and  promote  perfpiration.  The  peafants,  who 
gather  the  plants  on  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  are  faid  to 
ufe  it  with  fuccefs  againft  the  biting  of  mad  dogs,  and 
to  cure  the  colic,  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  monks¬ 
hoods  with  blue  flowers  are  much  more  virulent  than 
the  yellow  or  white-flowered  kinds.  Miller  afferts. 
that  the  huntfmen  of  the  wolves  and  other  wild  beads 
on  the  Alps,  dip  their  arrows  into  the  juice  of  thofe 
plants,  which  renders  the  wounds  made  by  them 

That  the  anthora  is  an  antidote  to  the  poifon  of  the 
reft  of  the  fpecies,  is  not  confidered  as  a  fad  fufficient- 
ly  eftabliftied.  Of  the  effeds  of  the  above,  indeed, 
and  other  vegetable  poifons,  medical  writers  give  but 
a  confufed  account.  In  general,  thofe  which  are  not 
cf  the  narcotic  kind,  nor  excite  violent  vomitings  and 
purgings,  produce  their  pernicious  effeds  by  irritating 
the  nervous  coats  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  fo  as  to 
occafion  violent  convulfions,  not  only  in  them,  but 
through  the  whole  body.  The  proper  cure  is  evacua¬ 
tion  by  vomit :  but  this  is  not  to  be  obtained  without 
fome  difficulty;  becaufe  there  is  ufually  fuch  a  contrac¬ 
tion  about  the  upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach,  that  no¬ 
thing 
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Acontias  tiling  can  either  be  fwallowed  or  thrown  up.  In  this 
Acorns  CakJ  an  *n^u^lon  tohacco  has  been  recommended, 
a)rils*  ,  and  may  probably  be  of  fervice  :  for  being  itfelf  of  a 
very  Simulating  nature,  it  may  for  a  moment  take  off 
the  violent  fpafms  occafioned  by  the  poifon  ;  in  which 
cafe,  a  violent  vomiting  will  immediately  enfue. — The 
ftomach  being  thoroughly  emptied,  and  deglutition 
rendered  eafy,  the  cure  may  be  completed  by  oily  and 
mucilaginous  medicines.  On  account  of  the  poifonous 
qualities  of  monkfhood,  no  fpecies  of  it  fhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  where  children  have  accefs,  left  they  fhould  fufFer 
by  putting  the  leaves  or  flowers  in  their  mouths,  or 
rubbing  them  about  their  eyes  ;  for  the  juice  of  the 
leaves  will  occaflon  great  diforder  by  being  only  rubbed 
upon  very  tender  flefli ;  and  the  farina  ot  the  flowers, 
v,  hen  blown  into  the  eyes,  caufes  them  to  fwell  greatly. 

ACONTIAS,  in  zoology,  an  obfolete  name  of  the 
anguis  jaculis,  or  dart-fnake,  belonging  to  the  order 
of  amphibia  ferpentes.  See  Anguis. 

ACONTIUM,  a*ov7/o»,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  kind 
of  dart  or  javelin,  refembling  the  Roman  pilnm. 

ACONTIUS  (James),  a  philofopher,  civilian,  and 
divine,  born  at  Trent  in  the  i  6th  century:  he  embraced 
the  reformed  religion:  and  coming  into  England  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  much  honoured  by  her, 
which  he  acknowledges  in  a  book  dedicated  to  that 
queen.  This  work  is  his  celebrated  Colle&ion  of  the 
Stratagems  of  Satan,  which  |has  been  fo  often  tranfla- 
ted,  and  borne  fo  many  editions. 

ACOSTAN,  a  mountainous  ifland  in  the  north 
feas  between  Alia  and  America,  obferved  by  Captain 
Cook. 

ACORN,  the  fruit  of  the  oak-tree.  See  Quercus. 

Acorn  (in  fea-language)>  a  little  ornamental  piece 
of  wood,  fafhioned  like  a  cone,  and  fixed  on  the  upper- 
moil  point  of  the  fpindle,  above  the  vane,  on  the  mafl- 
head.  It  is  ufed  to  keep  the  vane  from  being  blown 
off  from  the  fpindle  in  a  whirlwind,  or  when  the  fhip 
Jeans  much  to  one  fide  under  fail. 

ACORUS,  Calamus  A  rom  aticus,  Sweet  Flag, 
or  Sweet  Rush  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  ranking 
in  the  fecond  natural  order,  Piperita,  The  characters 
are:  The  calyx  is  a  cylindric  Ample  fpadix  covered 
with  florets:  There  is  no  fpatha ,  nor  perianthium:  The 
corolla  is  compofed  of  fix  obtnfe,  concave,  loofe  petals : 
The  Jlamina  conflft  of  fix  thickifli  filaments,  fomewhat 
longer  than  the  corolla;  the  antherae  are  thickifli  and  di- 
dymous:  The  piJUllum  has  a  gibbous  oblong  germen  the 
length  of  the  ftamina ;  no  ftylus  ;  the  ftigma  a  promi¬ 
nent  point :  The  pericarptum  is  a  fliort  triangular,  ob- 
tufe,  three-celled  capfule,  attenuated  at  both  ends:  The 
feeds  are  numerous,  and  of  an  oblong  egg-fhape. 

There  is  but  one  fpeeies,  the  acor us,  calamus.  It 
grows  naturally  in  fhallow  ftanding  waters,  and  is 
found  wild  in  fome  parts  of  Britain.  It  grows  plenti¬ 
fully  in  rivulets  and  marfliy  places  about  Norwich  and 
other  parts  of  this  ifland,  in  the  canals  of  Holland,  in 
Switzerland,  and  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  The 
fhops  have  been  ufually  fupplied  from  the  Levant  with 
dried  roots,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  fuperior  to  thofe 
of  our  own  growth.  The  leaves  are  fometimes  two  feet 
long,  narrow,  compreffed,  fmooth,  and  of  a  brightgreen, 
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terminating  in  a  point ;  the  root  is  pretty  long,  of  a  Acoruj 
whitifh,  reddifh,  and  partly  greenifh  colour.  Among  II 
the  leaves  there  arifes  a  Angle  one,  thicker  and  morel^0011^- 
robuft  than  the  reft,  furrowed  on  the  furface,  and  of  a 
paler  green.  On  this  grow  frequently  two  fpikes  of 
flowers,  by  many  writers  called  juli .  Thefe  are  of  a 
brown  colour,  having  a  checquered  furface.  The  root 
of  this  plant  has  a  very  agreeable  flavour,  which  is 
greatly  improved  by  drying.  It  is  reckoned  carmina¬ 
tive  and  ftomachic,  having  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterifh 
tafte  ;  fo  is  frequently  ufed  as  an  ingredient  in  bitters. 

It  has  been  complained  of,  however,  as  communicating 
a  naufeous  flavour  to  thofe  bitters  in  which  it  was  in- 
fufed ;  and  Neumann  obferves,  that  its  agreeable  fla¬ 
vour,  as  well  as  its  diftingu idling  tafte,  relide  entirely 
in  a  volatile  eflential  oil;  the  refiduum  after  diftillation 
having  a  naufeous  flavour,  not  at  all  refembling  that  of 
the  calamus.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  methridate  and 
theriaca  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia;  and  in  the  aro¬ 
matic  and  ftomachic  tinctures,  and  compound  arum 
powder,  of  the  Edinburgh.  The  frefh  root  candied  is 
laid  to  be  employed  at  Conftantinople  as  a  prefervative 
againft  epidemic  difeafes.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  have 
a  fweet  fragrant  finell,  more  agreeable,  though  weaker, 
than  that  of  the  roots.  Neither  horfes,  cows,  goats, 
fheep,  nor  fwine,  will  eat  the  herb  or  its  roots. 

Culture .  The  acorns  being  a  perennial  plant,  may 
be  tranfplanted  into  a  garden,  where  it  will  thrive  very 
well  if  the  ground  is  moill  ;  but  never  flowers  unlefs  it 
grows  in  water.  It  loves  an  open  fltuation,  and  will 
not  thrive  well  under  the  fhade  of  trees.  The  flowers 
appear  the  latter  end  of  June,  and  continue  till  Au- 

suit-  .  .  r 

Acorus,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  name  fometimes 
given  to  the  great  galangal.  See  Ivempferia. 

Acorus,  in  natural  hiftory,  blue  coral.  The  true  fort 
is  very  fcarce  ;  fome,  however,  is  fifhed  on  the  coafts 
of  Africa,  particularly  from  Rio  del  Re  to  the  river  of 
the  Camarones.  This  coral  is  part  of  the  merchandife 
which  the  Dutch  trade  for  with  the  Camarones :  that 
of  the  kingdom  of  Benin  is  alfo  very  much  efteemed. 

It  grows  in  form  of  a  tree  on  a  rocky  bottom. 

ACOU6MATICI,  fometimes  alfo  called  Acotiflici, 
in  Grecian  antiquity,  fuch  of  the  difciples  of  Pythagoras 
as  had  not  completed  their  live  years  probation. 

ACOUSTIC,  in  general,  denotes  any  thing  that  re¬ 
lates  to  the  ear,  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  or  the  dodlrine  of 
founds. 

Acoustic  Dutt>  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  meatus 
auditorius,  or  the  external  paffage  of  the  ear.  See  A- 

N  ATOMY. 

Acoustic  Infirument ,  or  auricular  tube.  Sjee  Acou¬ 
stics,  n°  2  6. 

Acoustic  Veffels ,  in  the  ancient  theatres,  were  a 
kind  of  veflels,  made  of  brafs,  lhaped  in  the  bell  fa- 
fliion,  which  being  of  all  tones  within  the  pitch  of  the 
voice  or  even  of  inltruments,  rendered  the  founds  more 
audible,  fo  that  the  aeftors  could  be  heard  through  all 
parts  of  theatres,  which  were  even  400  feet  in  diameter. 

Acoustic  Difciples ,  among  the  ancient  Pythago¬ 
reans,  thofe  more  commonly  called  Acousmatici. 

The  Science  of 
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INSTRUCTS  us  in  the  nature  of  found.  It  is  di- 
A.  vided  by  fome  writers  into  Diacouffics ,  which  ex¬ 
plains  the  properties  of  thofe  founds  that  come  dire&ly 
from  the  fonorous  body  to  the  ear ;  and  Catacoujlicsy 
which  treats  of  refle&ed  founds  :  but  fuch  diftindtion 
does  not  appear  to  be  of  any  real  utility. 

Chap.  I.  Different  "Theories  of  Sound* 

Ithevehi-  Most  founds,  we  all  know,  are  conveyed  to  us  on 
Wound,  the  bofom  of  the  air.  In  whatever  manner  they  either 
float  upon  it,  or  are  propelled  for.ward  in  it,  certain  it 
is,  that,  without  the  vehicle  of  this  or  fome  other  fluid, 
we  fliould  have  no  founds  at  all.  Let  the  air  be  ex- 
liaufted  from  a  receiver,  and  a  bell  fhall.emit  no  found 
when  rung  in  the  void  ;  for,  as  the  air  continues  to 
grow  lefs  denfe,  the  found  dies  away  in  proportion,  fo 
that  at  laft  its  ftrongeft  vibrations  are  aim  oft  totally 
filent. 

Thus  air  is  a  vehicle  for  found.  However,  we  mult 
ir  not'thc  n°t>  with  fome  pliilofopliers,  aflert,  that  it  is  the  only 
illy  one.  vehicle  ;  that,  if  there  were  no  air,  we  fhoiild  have  no 
founds  whatfoever  :  for  it  is  found  by  trial,  that  founds 
are  conveyed  through  water  almoft  with  the  fame  faci¬ 
lity  with  which  they  move  through  air.  A  bell  rung  m 
water  returns  a  tone  as  diftindt  as  if  rung  in  air.  ns 
was  obferved  by  Derham,  who  alfo  remarked  that  the 
tone  came  a  quarter  deeper.  Some  naturalifts  allure 
us  alfo,  that  fifties  have  a  ltrong  perception  of  founds, 
even  at  the  bottom  of  deep  rivers  (a).  From  hence, 
it  would  feem  not  to  be  very  material  in  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  founds,  whether  the  fluid  which  conveys  them 
be  elaftic  or  otherwife.  Water,  which,  of  all  fubitan- 
ces  that  we  know,  has  the  leaft  elafticity,  yet  ferves  to 


carry  them  forward  ;  and  if  we  make  allowance  for  the 
difference  of  its  denfity,  perhaps  the  founds  move  in  it 
with  a  proportional  rapidity  to  what  they  are  found  to 
do  in  the  elaftic  fluid  of  air.  . 

One  thing  however  is  certain,  that  whether  the  fluid 
which  conveys  the  note  be  elaftic  or  non- elaftic,  what¬ 
ever  found  we  hear  is  produced  by  a  ftroke,  which  the 
founding  bodv  makes  againft  the  fluid,  whether  air  or 
water.  The 'fluid  being  ftruck  upon,  carries  the  im- 
preffion  forward  to  the  ear,  and  there  produces  its  fen-  5 
fation.  Philofophers  are  fo  far  agreed,  that  they  all  what  found 

allow  that  found  is  nothing  more  than  the  impreffion  .s,  and 

made  by  an  elaftic  body  upon  the  air  or  water  (b),  andF°l  S 
this  impreflion  carried  along  by  either  fluid  to  the  or¬ 
gan  of  hearing.  But  the  manner  in  which  this  convey, 
anee  is  made,  is  ftill  difputed  :  Whether  the  found  is 
diffuffed  into  the  air,  in  circle  beyond  circle,  like  the 
waves  of  water  when  we  difturb  the  fmoothnefs  of  its 
furface  by  dropping  in  a  ftone  ;  or  whether  it  travels 
along,  like  rays  diffufed  from  acentre,  fomewhat  in  the 
fwift  manner  that  eleftricity  runs  along  a  rod  ot 
iron.  Thefe  are  the  queftions  which  have  divided  the 

learned.  .  YT  i  .  •  ,  6 

Newton  was  of  the  firft  opinion.  He  has  explained  j^ewton’t 
the  progreffion  of  found  by  an  undulatory,  or  rather  athe0ry. 
vermicular,  motion  in  the  parts  of  the  air.  If  we  have 
an  ex  aft  idea  of  the  crawling  of  fome  infefts,  we  Ihall  ■ 
have  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  progrefiion  of  found  upon 
this  hypothefis.  The  infeft,  for  inftance,  in  its  motion, 
firft  carries  its  contraftions  from  the  hinder  part,  m  or¬ 
der  to  throw  its  fore  part  to  the  proper  diftance,  then 
it  carries  its  contraftions  from  the  fore  part  to  the  hin¬ 
der  to  bring  that  forward.  Something  finnlar  to  this 


(.,  D,  Hunter  h„  proved  thi.,  „.d  demonised  the  nuricul.r  org.n  In  thefe  annual..  See  F,.»,  ««d 

Comparative  Anatomy.  0r  them  feems  to  be  fo  by  itfelf,  but  only 

(b)  Though  air  and  water  are  both  vehicles  of  found,  y  bodies.  Hence,  by  the  medium  of 

as  it  contains  an  exceedingly  fubtile  fluid  capable  of  through  tie  open  air.  By 

that  fluid,  founds  can  be  propagated  through  wood,  or  metal  hoW  a  ;ece  Gf  metal  in  their  mouth,  one 

the  fame  means,  deaf  people  may  be  made  fenfible  of  fo  d  ,  ‘  th>t  ?r  cannot  penetrate  metals,  we  muft 

end  of  which  is  applied  to  the  founding  body.  As  .is certa  , .  thus  the  eiearical  fluid  will  naturally  occu 

acknowledge  the  medium  of  found  to  be  of  a  more  fubtile  na  ,  d  ;  if  the  air  is  not  the  fluid  by 

as  the  proper  one.  But  why  then  ia  found  to  this  is  obvious:  The  elec 

which  it  is  conveyed,  feeing  the  eleftrical  mat  er _c  w;tj,  fD  much  eafe,  that  any  motion  of  a  fohd  body 

trical  fluid  is  fo  exceedingly  fubtile,  and  Pe™ad« '  ^  dtc  a  d  e  0f  agitation  in  it  fufficient  for  producing  a 

in  a  quantity  of  eleftnc  matter  by  itfelf,  ■  .  £  •  water,  wood,  metal,  &c.  whatever  affefts 

found  ;  but  if  the  eleftric  fluid  is  entangled  among  the  partic  t  ,  experiment  of  the  air-pump,  how- 

their  particles  will  alfo  afteft  this  fluid,  and  produce  an  aud*le  »  •  an  ?  creafing  difference  of  preffure 

ever,  there  may  be  an  ambiguity,  as  the  gradual  exhau  mg .  °f  fo  as  to  render  it  lefs  fit  to  communicate 

on  the  outfide,  and  may  occafion  in  the  gla  s  a  1  >.  From  tb;s  caufe  the  diminution  of  found  in  an  ex- 

to  the  air  without  the  vibrations  that  ftnkc  it  from  wit  •  1  d;minution  of  the  air.  But  if  any  internal  agi- 

haufted  receiver  may  be  fuppofed  to  proceed,  ,as  "  ,  d“  exceeding  loud  noifes  might  be  propagated  through  it,  as 
tation  of  its  parts  ftiould  happen  to  the  ele  Jica  ,  ^  d;dance  from  the  earth.  It  is  alfo  difficult  to  «c- 

has  been  the  cafe  when  large  meteors  have  in  g  fnnnofttion  that  it  is  propagated  by  means  of  air  alone, 

cou»  for  ,1k  exceeding  gee,, T.if.n.r.  of  j.p»  ' in  &  eou°rfe,  inert  end  flnggifh,  »»• 

for  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  ftrongeft  and  molt  vior  0 

pared  with  the  motion  of  found. 
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pitfVrent  is  tlve  motion  of  the  air  when  ftruck  upon  by  a  founding 
^Sound  °^°^yr*  r^°  ke  a  IMc  move  precife,  fuppofe  ABC  the 

t  ftring  of  an  harpfichord  fcrewed  to  a  proper  pitch,  and 

Plate  I  drawn  out  of  the  right  line  by  the  linger  at  B.  We 

i.  fhall  have  occafron  elfewhere  to  obferve,  that  fuch  a 

firing  would,  if  let  go,  vibrate  to  E;  and  from  E  to  D, 
and  back  again;  that  it  would  continue  thus  to  vibrate 
like  a  pendulum  for  ever,  if  not  externally  refilled,  and, 
like  a  pendulum,  all  its  little  vibrations  would  be  per¬ 
formed  in  equal  times,  the  laft  and  the  firft  being  e- 
qually  long  in  performing;  alfo,  that,  like  a  pendulum, 
its  greateft  fwiftnefs  would  always  be  when  it  arrived 
at  E,  the  middle  part  of  its  motion.  Now  then,  if  this 
ifring  be  fuppofed  to  fly  from  the  linger  at  B,  it  is  ob- 
-vious,  that  whatever  be  its  own  motion,  fuch  alfo  will 
be  the  motion  of  the  parts  of  air  that  fly  before  it.  Its 
motion,  as  is  obvious,  is  firft  uniformly  accelerated  for¬ 
ward  from  B  to  E,  then  retarded  as  it  goes  from  E  to 
D,  accelerated  back  again  as  it  returns  from  D  to  E, 
and  retarded  from  E  to  B.  This  motion  being  there¬ 
fore  fent  in  fuccefilon  through  a  range  of  elaftic  air,  it 
muft  happen  that  the  parts  of  one  range  of  air  mull 
be  fent  forward  with  accelerated  motion,  and  then  with 
a  retarded  motion.  This  accelerated  motion  reaching 
the  remoteft  end  of  the  firft  range,  will  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  a  fecond  range,  while  the  nearelt  parts  of  the 
firft  range  being  retarded  in  their  motion,  and  falling 
back  with  the  recefllon  of  the  firing,  retire  firft  with 
an  accelerated,  then  with  a  retarded  motion,  and  the 
remoteft  parts  will  foon  follow.  Tn  the  mean  time, 
while  the  parts  of  the  firft  range  are  thus  falling  back, 
the  parts  of  the  fecond  range  are  going  forward  with 
an  accelerated  motion.  Thus  there  will  be  an  alter¬ 
nate  condeufation  and  relaxation  of  the  air  during  the 
time  of  one  vibration  ;  and  as  the  air  going  forward 
ftrikes  any  oppofing  body  with  greater  force  than  upon 
retiring,  fo  each  of  thefe  accelerated  progrefiions  have 
been  called  by  Newton  a  pulfe  of  found. 

Thus  will  the  air  be  driven  forward  in  the  direction 
of  the  firing.  But  now  we  muft  obferve,  that  thefe 
pulfes  will  move  every  way ;  for  all  motion  imprefled 
upon  fluids  in  any  direction  wliatfoever,  operates  all 
around  in  a  fphere  :  fo  that  founds  will  be  driven  in  all 
directions,  backwards,  forwards,  upwards,  downwards, 
and  on  every  fide.  They  will  go  on  fucceeding  each 
other,  one  on  the  outfide  of  the  other,  like  circles  in 
difturbed  water ;  or  rather,  they  will  lie  one  without 
the  other,  in  concentric  fliells,  {hell  above  ihell,  as  we 
fee  in  the  coats  of  an  onion. 

All  who  have  remarked  the  tone  of  a  bell,  while  its 
founds  are  decaying  away,  muft  have  an  idea  of  the 
pulfes  of  found,  which,  according  to  Newton,  are  form¬ 
ed  by  the  air’s  alternate  progreffion  and  recefiion.  And 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that  as  each  of  thefe  pulfes  is 
formed  by  a  fingle  vibration  of  the  firing,  they  muft 
be  equal  to  each  other;  for  the  vibrations  of  the  firing 
are  known  to  be  fo. 

Again,  as  to  the  velocity  with  which  founds  travel, 
this  Newton  determines,  by  the  moft  difficult  calcula¬ 
tion  that  can  be  imagined,  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
thicknefs  of  the  parts  of  the  air,  and  the  diftance  of 
thefe  parts  from  each  other.  From  hence  he  goes  on 
to  prove,  that  each  little  part  moves  backward  and  for¬ 
ward  like  a  pendulum ;  and  from  thence  he  proceeds 
to  demonftrate,  that  if  the  atmofphere  were  of  the  fame 
N°  2. 
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denfity  every  where  as  at  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in  Merest 
fuch  a  cafe,  a  pendulum,  that  reached  from  its  higheft  Theories  0{ 
furface  down  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  would  by  its  bt)Un(1, 
vibrations  difeover  to  us  the  proportion  of  the  velocity 
with  which  founds  travel.  The  velocity  with  which 
each  pulfe  would  move,  he  fliows,  would  be  as  much 
greater  than  the  velocity  of  fuch  a  pendulum  fwinging 
with  one  complete  vibration,  as  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  is  greater  than  the  diameter.  From  hence  he 
calculates,  that  the  motion  of  found  will  be  979  feet 
in  one  fecond.  But  this  not  being  confonant  to  ex¬ 
perience,  he  takes  in  another  confideration,  which  de- 
ftroys  entirely  the  rigour  of  his  former  demonftration, 
namely,  vapours  in  the  air  ;  and  then  finds  the  motion 
of  found  to  be  1142  feet  in  one  fecond,  or  near  13  miles 
in  a  minute  :  a  proportion  which  experience  had  efta- 
blifhed  nearly  before. 

Thus  much  will  ferve  to  give  an  obfeure  idea  of  a  precf  J l 
theory  which  has  met  with  numbers  of  oppofers.  Even  thecry  op- 
John  Bernouilli,  Newton’s  greateft  difciple,  modeftly  l1Qfed. 
owns  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  underftand  this  part 
of  the  Principia .  He  attempted  therefore  to  give  a 
more  perfpicuous  demonftration  of  his  own,  that  might 
confirm  and  illuftrate  the  Newtonian  theory.  The 
fubjeCt  feemed.  to  rejeCt  elucidation  :  his  theory  is  ob- 
vioufly  wrong,  as  D’Alembert  has  proved  in  his  The¬ 
ory  of  Fluids.  g 

Various  have  been  the  objections  that  have  been  The  objec- 
made  to  the  Newtonian  fyftem  of  founds.  It  is  urged,  tions. 
that  this  theory  can  only  agree  with  the  motion  of 
found  in  an  elaftic  fluid,  whereas  founds  are  known  to 
move  forward  through  water  that  is  not  elaftic.  To 
explain  their  progrefs  therefore  through  water,  a  fe¬ 
cond  theory  muft  be  formed:  fo  that  two  theories  muft 
be  made  to  explain  a  fimilar  efFeCt;  which  is  contrary  to 
the  fimplicity  of  true  philofophy,  for  it  is  contrary 
to  the  fimplicity  of  nature.  It  is  further  urged,  that 
this  flow  vermicular  motion  but  ill  reprefents  the  velo¬ 
city  with  which  founds  travel,  as  we  know  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  it  is  almoft  1 3  miles  in  a  minute.  In  fhort, 
it  is  urged,  that  fuch  undulations  as  have  been  deferi- 
bed,  when  coming  from  feveral  fonorous  bodies  at  once, 
would  crofs,  obflruCt,  and  confound  each  other ;  fo 
that,  if  they  were  conveyed  to  the  ear  by  this  means, 
we  fhould  hear  nothing  but  a  medley  of  difeord  and 
broken  articulations.  But  this  is  equally  with  the  reft 
contradi&ory  to  experience,  fince  we  hear  the  fulleft 
concert,  not  only  without  confufion,  but  with  the  high¬ 
eft  pleafure.  Thefe  objections,  whether  well  founded 
or  not,  have  given  rife  to  another  theory  :  which  we 
fhall  likewife  lay  before  the  reader  ;  though  it  too  ap¬ 
pears  liable  to  objections,  which  fhall  be  afterwards 
mentioned. 

Every  found  maybe  confidered  as  driven  off  fr°mAnother 
the  founding  body  in  ftraight  lines,  and  imprefled  upon^eoiy# 
the  air  in  one  direction  only  :  but  whatever  imprelfion 
is  made  upon  a  fluid  in  one  direction,  is  diffufed  upon 
its  furface  into  all  directions ;  fo  that  the  found  firft 
driven  direCtly  forward  foon  fills  up  a  wide  fphere,  and 
is  heard  on  every  fide.  Thus,  as  it  is  imprefled,  it  in- 
ftantaneoufly  travels  forward  with  a  very  fwift  motion, 
refembling  the  velocity  with  which  we  know  eleClricity 
flies  from  one  end  of  a  line  to  another. 

Now,  as  to  the  pulfes,  or  clofe  fhakes  as  the  mufi- 
cians  exprefs  it,  which  a  founding  body  is  known  to 

make. 
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make,  each  pulfe  (fay  the  fupporters  of  this  theory) 
is  itfelf  a  diftinft  and  perfeft  found,  and  the  interval 
between  every  two  pulfes  is  profoundly  filent.  Con¬ 
tinuity  of  found  from  the  fame  body  is  only  a  decep¬ 
tion  of  the  hearing;  for  as  each  diftind  found  fucceeds 
at  very  fmall  intervals,  the  organ  has  no  time  to  tranf- 
mit  its  images  with  equal  fwiftnefs  to  the . mind, .  and 
the  interval  is  thus  loft  to  fenfe  :  juft  as  in  feeing  a 
darning  torch,  if  dared  round  in  a  circle,  it  appears 
as  a  ring  of  fire*  In  this  manner  a  beaten  drum,  at 
fome  fmall  diftance,  prefents  us  with  the  idea  of  con¬ 
tinuing  found.  When  children  run  with  their  flicks 
along  a  rail,  a  continuing  found  is  thus  reprefented, 
though  it  need  fcarce  be  obferved  that  the  ftroke  againft 
each  rail  is  perfe&ly  diftind  and  infulated. 

According  to  this  theory,  therefore,  the  pulfes  are 
nothing  more  than  diftind  founds  repeated  by  the  fame 
body,  the  firft  ftroke  or  vibration  being  ever  the  loud- 
eft,  and  travelling  farther  than  thofe  that  follow ;  while 
each  fucceeding  vibration  gives  a  new  found,  but  with 
diminifhed  force,  till  at  laft  the  pulfes  decay  away  to¬ 
tally,  as  the  force  decays  that  gives  them  exiftence. 

All  bodies  whatfoever  that  are  ftruck  return  more 
or  lefs  a  found:  but  fome,  wanting  elafticity,  give  back 
no  repetition  of  the  found ;  the  noife  is  at  once  begot¬ 
ten  and  dies  :  while  other  bodies,  however,  there  are, 
which  being  more  elaftic  and  capable  of  vibration,  give 
back  a  found,  and  repeat  the  fame  feveral  times  fuc- 
cefiively.  Thefe  laft  are  faid  to  have  a  tone;  the  others 
are  not  allowed  to  have  any.  .  •  i 

This  tone  of  the  elaftic  firing,  or  bell,  is  notwith- 
ftanding  nothing  more  than  a  fimilar  found  of  what 
the  former  bodies  produced,  but  with  the  difference  of 
being  many  times  repeated  while  their  notes  is  but  fingle. 
So  that,  if  we  would  give  the  former  bodies  a  tone,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  make  them  repeat  their  found,  by 
repeating  our  blows  fwiftly  upon  them.  his  will  ef- 
fe&ually  give  them  a  tone  ;  and  even  an  unmufical  m- 
ftrument  lias  often  had  a  fine  effed  by  its  tone  in  our 
concerts. 

Let  us  now  go  on  then  to  fnppofe,  that  by  fwift 
and  equably  continued  ftrokes  we  give  any  non-elaftic 
body  its  tone  :  it  is  very  obvious,  that  no  alterations 
will  be  made  in  this  tone  by  thequicknefs  of  the  ftrokes, 
though  repeated  ever  fo  fall..  Thefe  will  only  render 
the  tone  more  equal  and  continuous,  but  make  no  al¬ 
teration  in  the  tone  it  gives.  On  the  contrary,  if  we 
make  an  alteration  in  the  force  of  each  blow,  ^a  diffe¬ 
rent  tone  will  then  undoubtedly  be  excited.  1  he  dif¬ 
ference  will  be  fmall,  it  mull  be  confeffed;  for  the  tones 
of  thefe  inflexible  bodies  are  capable  but  of  fmall  va¬ 
riation  ;  however,  there  will  certainly  be  a  difference. 
The  table  on  which  we  write,  for  inftance,  will  return 
a  different  found  when  ftruck  with  a  club,  from  what 
it  did  when  ftruck  only  with  a  fwitch.  Thus  non-elaftic 
bodies  return  a  difference  of  tone,  not  in  proportion 
to  the  fwiftnefs  with  which  their  found  is  repeated,  but 
in  proportion  to  the  great nefs  of  the  blow  which  pro¬ 
duced  it;  for  in  two  equal  non-elaftic  bodies,  that  body 
produced  the  deepeft  tone  which  was  ftruck  by  the  great- 
eft  blow. 

We  now  then  come  to  a  critical  queftion,  What 
is  it  that  produces  the  difference  of  tone  in  two  elaftic 
founding  bells  or  firings?  Or  what  makes  one  deep  and 
the  other  fhrill?  This  queftion  has  always  been  hitherto 
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anfwered  by  faying,  that  the  depth  or  height  of  the  Differene  f 
note  proceeded  from  the  flownels  or  iwiitneis  ot  the  goun(j 
times  of  the  vibrations.  •  The  floweft  vibrations,  it  has  \ 
been  faid,  are  qualified  for  producing  the  deepeft  tones, 
while  the  fwifteft  vibrations  produce  the  higheft  tones. 

In  this  cafe,  an  effed  has  been  given  for  a  caufe.  It  is 
in  fad  the  force  with  which  the  founding  firing  ftrikes 
the  air  when  ftruck  upon,  that  makes  the  true  diftinc- 
tion  in  the  tones  of  founds.  It  is  this  force,  with  great¬ 
er  or  lefs  impreflions,  refembling  the  greater  or  lefs  force 
of  the  blows  upon  a  non-elaftic  body,  which  produces 
correfpondent  affedions  of  found.  The  greateft  forces 
produce  the  deepeft  founds  :  the  high  notes  are  the  ef- 
fed  of  fmall  efforts.  In  the  fame  manner  a  bell,  wide 
at  the  mouth,  gives  a  grave  found  ;  but  if  it  be  very 
maffy  withal,  that  will  render  it  (till  graver  ;  but  if 
maffy,  wide,  and  long  or  high,  that  will  make  the  tone 
deepeft  of  all. 

Thus,  then,  will  elaftic  bodies  give  the  deepeft  found, 
in  proportion  to  the  force  with  which  they  ftrike  the 
air:  but  if  we  fhould  attempt  to  encreafe  their  force  by 
giving  them  a  ftronger  blow,  this  will  be  in  vain  ;  they 
will  ft  ill  return  the  fame  tone  ;  for  fuch  is  their  forma¬ 
tion,  that  they  are  fonorous  only  becaufe  they  are  ela¬ 
ftic,  and  the  force  of  this  elafticity  is  not  increafed  by 
Qur  ftrength,  as  the  greatnefs  of  a  pendulum’s  vibra¬ 
tion  will  not  be  increafed  by  falling  from  a  greater 
height. 

Thus  far  of  the  length  of  chords.  Now  as  to  the  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  they  vibrate  the  deepeft  tones,  it 
has  been  found,  from  the  nature  of  elaftic  firings,  that 
the  longeft  firings  have  the  wideft  vibrations,  and  con- 
fequently  go  backward  and  forward  floweft  ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  fhorteft  firings  vibrate  the  quickeft, 
or  come  and  go  in  the  fhorteft  intervals.  From  hence 
thofe  who  have  treated  of  founds,  have  aflerted,  as  was 
faid  before,  that  the  tone  of  the  firing  depended  upon 
the  length  or  the  fhortnefs  of  the  vibrations.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  cafe.  One  and  the  fame  firing, 
when  ftruck,  muft  always,  like  the  fame  pendulum,  re¬ 
turn  precifely  fimilar  vibrations ;  but  it  is  well  known, 
that  one  and  the  fame  firing,  when  ftruck  upon,  does 
not  always  return  precifely  the  fame  tone  :  fo  that  in 
this  cafe  the  vibrations  follow  one  rule,  and  the  tone 
another.  The  vibrations  muft  be  invariably  tlie  fame 
in  the  fame  firing,  which  does  not  return  the  fame  tone 
invariably,  as  is  well  known  to  muficians  in  general.  In 
the  violin,  for  inftance,  they  can  eafily  alter  the  tone  of 
the  firing  an  odave  or  eight  notes  higher,  by  a  fofter 
method  of  drawing  the  bow;  and  fome  are  known  thus 
to  bring  out  the  moft  charming  airs  imaginable.  Thefe 
peculiar  tones  are  by  the  Englifh  fiddlers  called/^- 
notes .  The  only  reafon,  it  has  been  alleged,  that  can 
be  aftigned  for  the  fame  firing  thus  returning  different 
tones,  muft  certainly  be  the  different  force  of  its  ftrokes 
upon  the  air.  In  one  cafe,  it  has  double  the  tone  of 
the  other ;  becaufe  upon  the  foft  touches  of  the  bow, 
only  half  its  elafticity  is  put  into  vibration. 

This  being  underftood  (continue  the  authors  of 
this  theory),  we  fhall  be  able  -clearly  to  account  for 
many  things  relating  to  founds  that  have  hitherto 
been  inexplicable.  Thus,  for  inftance,  if  it  be  afk- 
ed,  When  two  firings  are  ftretched  together  of  equal 
lengths,  tenfions,  and  thicknefs,  how  does  it  happen, 
that  one  of  them  being  ftruck,  and  made  to  vibrate 
L  throughout, 
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throughout,  the  other  fhall  vibrate  throughout  alfo  ? 
the  anfwer  is  obvious:  The  force  that  the  firing  {truck 
receives  is  communicated  to  the  air,  and  the  air  com¬ 
municates  the  fame  to  the  fimilar  firing  ;  which  there¬ 
fore  receives  all  the  force  of  the  former ;  and  the  force 
being  equal,  the  vibrations  mufl  be  fo  too.  Again, 
put  the  queftion,  If  one  firing  be  but  half  the  length 
of  the  other,  and  be  ftruck,  how  v/ill  the  vibrations 
be?  The  anfwer  is,  The  longed  firing  will  receive  all 
the  force  of  the  firing  half  as  long  as  itfelf,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  will  vibrate  in  proportion,  that  is,  through  half 
its  length.  In  the  fame  manner,  if  the  longed  firing 
were  three  times  as  long  as  the  other,  it  would  only 
vibrate  in  a  third  of  its  length  ;  or  if  four  times,  in  a 
fourth  of  its  length.  In  fhort,  whatever  force  the 
fmaller  firing  imprefTes  upon  the  air,  the  air  will  im- 
prefs  a  fimilar  force  upon  the  longer  firing,  and  par¬ 
tially  excite  its  vibrations. 

From  hence  alfo  we  may  account  for  the  caufe  of 
thofe  charming,  melancholy  gradations  of  found  in  the 
Eolian  lyre  ;  an  inflrument  (fays  Sir  John  Hawkins) 
lately  obtruded  upon  the  public  as  a  new  invention, 
though  deferibed  above  a  century  ago  by  Kircher*. 
This  inflrument  is  eafily  made,  being  nothing  more 
than  a  long  narrow  box  of  thin  dale,  about  30  inches 
long,  5  inches  broad,  and  1  ^  inches  deep,  with  a  cir¬ 
cle  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  fide  or  belly  about  14 
inch  diameter,  pierced  with  fmall  holes.  On  this  fide  are 
feven,  ten,  or  (according  to  Kircher)  fifteen  or  more 
firings  of  very  fine  gut,  flretched  over  bridges  at  each 
end,  like  the  bridge  of  a  fiddle,  and  ferewed  up  or  re¬ 
laxed  with  ferew-pins  (b).  The  firings  are  all  tuned 
to  one  and  the  fame  note;  and  the  inflrument  is  placed 
in  fome  current  of  air,  where  the  wind  can  brufh  over 
its  firings  with  freedom.  A  window  with  the  fafh 
juft  raifed  to  give  the  air  admifiion,  will  anfwer  this 
purpofe  exaflly.  Now  when  the  entering  air  blows 
upon  thefe  firings  with  different  degrees  of  force,  there 
will  be  excited  different  tones  of  found ;  fometimes  the 
blaft  brings  out  all  the  tones  in  full  concert ;  fometimes 
it  finks  them  to  the  fofteft  murmurs;  it  feels  for  every 
tone,  and  by  its  gradations  of  flrength  folicits  thofe 
gradations  of  found  which  art  has  taken  different  me¬ 
thods  to  produce. 

It  remains,  in  the  laft  place,  to  confider  (by  this 
theory)  the  loudnefs  and  lownefs,  or,  as  the  muficians 
fpeak,  the  flrength  and  foftnefs  of  found.  In  vibra¬ 
ting  elaftic  firings,  the  loudnefs  of  the  tone  is  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  deepnefs  of  the  note  ;  that  is,  in  two 
firings,  all  things  in  other  circumflances  alike,  the 
deepefl  tone  will  be  loudefl.  In  mufical  inflruments 
upon  a  different  principle,  as  in  the  violin,  it  is  other- 
wife  ;  the  tones  are  made  in  fucli  inflruments,  by  a 
number  of  fmall  vibrations  crowded  into  one  ftroke. 
The  rofined  bow,  for  inflance,  being  drawn  along  a 
firing,  its  roughneffes  catch  the  firing  at  very  fmall 
intervals,  and  excite  its  vibrations.  In  this  inflrument, 
therefore,  to  excite  loud  toues,  the  bow  muft  be  drawn 
quick,  and  this  will  produce  the  greatefl  number  of  vi¬ 
brations.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  more 
quick,  the  bow  paffes  over  the  firing,  the  lefs  apt  will. 
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the  roughnefs  of  its  furface  be  to  touch  the  firing  at  Different 
every  infiant ;  to  remedy  this,  therefore,  the  bow  muft  Theories 01 
be  preffed  the  harder  as  it  is  drawn  quicker,  and  thus  0Und* 
its  fulleft  found  will  be  brought  from  the  inflrument. 

If  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  vibrations  in  an  inflrument  thus 
rubbed  upon,  exceed  the  force  of  the  deeper  found  in 
another,  then  the  fwift  vibrations  will  be  heard  at  a 
greater  dill ance,  and  as  much  farther  off  as  the  fwiftnefs 
in  them  exceeds  the  force  in  the  other. 

By  the  fame  theory  ( it  is  alleged)  may  all  the  phe-  The  natur 
nomena  of  niufical  founds  be  eafily  explained. — Thefa-°f  MufW 
bles  of  the  ancients  pretend,  that  mufic  was  firfl  found 
out  by  the  beating  of  different  hammers  upon  the  cor<£n J  ^ 
fmith’s  anvil.  Without  purfuing  the  fable,  let  11s  en-  the  fame 
deavour  to  explain  the  nature  of  mufical  founds  by  a  theory, 
fimilar  method.  Let  us  fuppofe  an  anvil,  or  feveral  fi¬ 
milar  anvils,  to  be  ftruck  upon  by  feveral  hammers  of 
different  weights  or  forces.  The  hammer,  which  is 
double  that  of  another,  upon  finking  the  anvil  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  found  double  that  of  the  other :  this  double 
found  muficians  have  agreed  to  call  an  O&ave.  The 
ear  can  judge  4of  the  difference  or  refemblance  of  thefe 
founds  with  great  eafe,  the  numbers  being  as  one  and 
two,  and  therefore  very  readily  compared.  Suppofe 
that  an  hammer,  three  times  lefs  than  the  firfl,  ftrikes 
the  anvil,  the  found  produced  by  this  will  be  three 
times  lefs  than  the  firfl :  fo  that  the  ear,  in  judging  the 
fimilitude  of  tliefe  founds,  will  find  fomewhat  more 
difficulty ;  becanfe  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  tell  how  often 
one  is  contained  in  three,  as  it  is  to  tell  how  often  it 
is  contained  in  two.  Again,  fuppofe  that  an  hammer 
four  times  lefs  than  the  firfl  ftrikes  the  anvil,  the  ear 
will  find  greater  difficulty  ftill  in  judging  precifely  the 
difference  of  the  founds  ;  for  the  difference  of  the  num¬ 
bers  four  and  one  cannot  fo  foon  be  determined  with 
precifion  as  three  and  one.  If  the  hammer  be  five 
times  lefs,  the  difficulty  of  judging  will  be  ftill  greater. 

If  the  hammer  be  fix  times  lefs,  the  difficulty  flill  in- 
creafes,  and  fo  alfo  of  the  feventh,  infomuch  that  the 
ear  cannot  always  readily  and  at  once  determine  the 
precife  gradation.  Now,  of  all  companions,  thofe 
which  the  mind  makes  mofl  eafily,  and  with  leaft  la¬ 
bour,  are  the  mofl  pleafing.  There  is  a  certain  re¬ 
gularity  in  the  human  foul,  by  which  it  finds  happi- 
nefs  in  exadl  and  ftriking,  and  eafily-made  compan¬ 
ions.  As  the  ear  is  but  an.  inflrument  of  the  mind,  it 
is  therefore  mofl  pleafed  with  the  combination  of  any 
two  founds,  the  differences  of  which  it  can  mofl  rea¬ 
dily  diftinguifh.  It  is  more  pleafed  with  the  concord 
of  two  founds  which  are  to  each  other  as  one  and  two*, 
than  of  two  founds  which  are  as  one  and  three,  or  one 
and  four,  or  one  and  five,  or  one  and  fix  or  feven.  Up¬ 
on  this  pleafure,  which  the  mind  takes  in  companion, 
all  harmony  depends.  The  variety  of  founds  is  infi¬ 
nite  ;  but  becaufe  the  ear  cannot  compare  two  founds 
fo  as  readily  to  diftinguifh  their  diferiminations  when 
they  exceed  the  proportion  of  one" and  feven,  muficians 
have  been  content  to  confine  all  harmony  within  that 
compafs,  and  allowed  but  feven  notes  in  mufical  com¬ 
petition. 

Let  us  now  then  fuppofe  a  ftringed  inflrument  fitted 


(b)  The  figure  reprefents  the  inflrument  with  ten  chords  :  of  which  fome  diredl  only  eight  to  be  tuned.uni- 
fons,  and  the  two  outermoft  0 Slaves  below  them.  But  this  feems  not  materiah 
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Of  Muficalup  in  the  order  mentioned  above.  For  in  (lance  :  Let 
j  Sounds,  the  fil'd  firing  be  twice  as  long  as  the  fecond  ;  Jet  t  e 
tj1]r(i  ftring  be  three  times  fhorter  than  the  firft ;  let  the 
fourth  be  four  times,  the  fifth  ftring  five  times,  and 
the  fixth  fix  times  as  fhort  as  the  firll.  Such  an  m- 
ftrument  would  probably  give  us  a  reprefentation  of 
the  lyre  a3  it  came  firll  from  the  hand  of  the  inven¬ 
tor.  This  inftrument  will  give  us  all  the  feven  notes 
following  each  other,  in  the  order  in  which  any  two 
of  them  will  accord  together  moft  pleafingly  ;  but  yet 
it  will  be  a  very  inconvenient  and  a  very  difagreeable 
inftrument :  inconvenient,  for  in  a  compafs  of  feven 
ftrings  only,  the  firft  muft  be  feven  times  as  long  as 
the  laft  ;  and  difagreeable,  becaufe  this  firft  ftring  will 
be  feven  times  as  loud  alfo  ;  fo  that  when  the  tones  are 
to  be  played  in  a  different  order,  loud  and  foft  founds 
would  be  intermixed  with  moft  difgufting  alternations. 

In  order  to  improve  the  firft  inftrument,  therefore, 
fucceeding  muficians  very  judicioufly  threw  in  ad  the 
other  ftrings  between  the  two  firft,  or,  in  other  uords, 
between  the  two  octaves,  giving  to  each,  however,  the 
fame  proportion  to  what  it  would  have  had  in  the  firft 
natural  inftrument.  This  made  the  inftrument  more 
portable,  and  the  founds  more  even  and  pleafing..  They 
therefore  difpofed  the  founds  between  the  odlave  in  their 
natural  order,  and  gave  each  its  own  proportional  di- 
menfions.  Of  thefe  founds,  where  the  proportion  be¬ 
tween  any  two  of  them  is  moft  obvious,  the  concord 
between  them  will  be  moft  pleating.  Thus  ocfcives, 
which  are  as  two  to  one,  have  a  moft  harmonious  effect , 
the 'fourth  and  fifth  alfo  found  fvveetly  together,  and 
they  will  be  found,  upon  calculation,  to  bear  the  fame 
proportion  to  each  other  that  o&aves  do.  “  Let  it 
“  not  be  fuppofed  (fays  Mr  Saveur),  that  the  mufical 
n  fCale  is  merely  an  arbitrary  combination  of  founds  ; 

<<  it  is  made  up  from  the  confonance  and  differences  of 
«  the  parts  which  compofe  it.  Thofe  who  have  often 
“  heard  a  fourth  and  fifth  accord  together,  will  be 
“  naturally  led  to  difeover  their  difference  at  once ;  and 
the  mind  unites  itfelfto  their  beauties.”  Let  us  then 
ceafe  to  afiign  the  coincidences  of  vibrations  as  the  caufe 
of  harmony,  fince  thefe  coincidences  in  two  ftrings  vi¬ 
brating  at  different  intervals,  muft  at  beft  be  but  for¬ 
tuitous;  whereas  concord  is  always  pleafing.  1  he  true 
caufe  why  concord  is  pleafing,  muft  arife'from  our  power, 
in  fuch  a  cafe,  of  meafuring  more  eafily  the  differences 
of  the  tones.  In  proportion  as  the  note  can  be  mea- 
fured  with  its  fundamental  tone  by  large  and  obvious 
diftindlions,  then  the  concord  is  moft  pleafing  ;  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  ear  mcafures  the  diferimi nations  of 
two  tones  by  very  fmall  parts,  or  cannot  meafure  them 
at  all,  it  lofes  the  beauty  of  their  refemblance :  the 
whole  is  difeord  and  pain(c).  .  .  .  r 

But  there  is  another  property  in  the  vibration  of  a 
muftcal  ftring  not  yet  taken  notice  of,  and  which  is  alleged 
to  confirm  the  foregoing  theory.  If  we  ftrike  the  ftring 
of  an  harpfichord,  or  any  other  elaftic  founding  chord 
whatever,  it  returns  a  continuing  found.  This  till  of 
late  was  confidered  as  one  fimple  uniform  tone  ;  but  all 
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muficians  now  confefs,  that  inftead  of  one  tone  it  ac- Mufical 
tually  returns  four  tones,  and  that  conftantly.  fIhe| 
notes  are,  befide  the  fundamental  tone,  an  odlave  above, 
a  twelfth  above,  and  a  feventeenth.  One  of  the  bafs- 
notes  of  an  harpfichord  has  been  differed  in  this  man¬ 
lier  by  Rameau,  and  the  adlual  exiftence  of  thefe  tones 
proved  beyond  a  poffibility  of  being  controverted.  In 
fa&,  the  experiment  is  eafily  tried  ;  for  if  we  fmartly 
ftrike  one  of  the  lower  keys  of  an  harpfichord,.  and 
then  take  the  finger  brifkly  away,  a  tolerable  ear  will  be 
able  to  diftinguifh,  that,  after  the  fundamental  tone  has 
ceafed,  three  other  fhriller  tones  will  be  diilindlly  heard; 
firft  tlie  odlave  above,  then  the  twelfth,  and  laftly  the 
feventeenth  ;  the  odtave  above  is  in  general  almoft  mix¬ 
ed  with  the  fundamental  tone,  fo  as  not  to  be  eafily  per¬ 
ceived,  except  to  an  ear  long  habituated  to  the  minute 
diferiminations  of  founds.  So  that  vve  may  obferve, 
that  the  fmallelt  tone  is  heard  laft,  and  the  deepeft  and 
largeft  one  firft  :  the  two  others  in  order. 

In  the  whole  theory  of  founds,  nothing  has  given 
greater  room  for  fpeculation,  conjedlure,  and  difap- 
pointment,  thanthis  amazing  property  in  elaftic  ftrings. 

The  whole  ftring  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be  in 
vibration  in  all  its  parts,  yet  this  fingle  vibration  re¬ 
turns  no  lefs  than  four  different  founds.  They  who 
account  for  the  tones  of  ftrings  by  the  number  of  their 
vibrations,  are  here  at  the  greateft  lofs.  Daniel  Ber- 
nouilli  fnppofes,  that  a  vibrating  firing  divides  itfelf 
into  a  number  of  curves,  each  of  which  has  a  peculiar 
vibration  ;  and  though  they  all  fwing  together  in  the 
common  vibration,  yet  each  vibrates  within  itfelf.  This 
opinion,  which  was  fupported,  as  moft  geometrical 
fpeculations  are,  with  the  parade  of  demonftration, 
was  only  born  foon  after  to  die.  Others  have  aferibed 
this  to  an  elaftic  difference  in  the  parts  of  the  air,  each 
of  which,  at  different  intervals,  thus  received  different 
impreflions  from  the  firing,  in  proportion  to  their  ela- 
flicity.  This  is  abfurd.  If  we  allow  the  difference  of 
tone  to  proceed  from  the  force,  and  not  the  frequency, 
of  the  vibrations,  this  difficulty  will  admit  of  an  eafy 
folution.  Thefe  founds,  though  they  feem  to  exift  to¬ 
gether  in  the  firing,  aftually  follow  each  other  in  fuc- 
cefiion  :  while  the  vibration  has  greateft  force,  the 
fundamental  tone  is  brought  forward  :  the  force  of  the 
vibration  decaying,  the  odlave  is  produced,  but. almoft 
only  inflantaneouily  ;  to  this  fucceeds,  with  diminifhed 
force,  the  twelfth;  and,  laftly,  the  feventeenth  is  heard 
to  vibrate  with  great  diflin&nefs,  while  the  three  other 
tones  are  always  filent.  Thefe  founds,  thus,  excited, 
are  all  of  them  the  harmonic  tones,  whofe  differences 
from  the  fundamental  tone  are,  as  was  faid,  flrong,  and 
diftind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  difeordant  tones  can¬ 
not  be  heard.  Their  differences  being  but  very  fmall, 
they  are  overpowered,  and  in  a  manner  drowned  in  the 
tones  of  fuperior  difference  :  yet  not  always  neither ; 
for  Daniel  Bernouilli  has  been  able,  from,  the  fame 
flroke,  to  make  the  fame  firing  bring  out  its  harmo¬ 
nic  and  its  difeordant  tones  alfo(u).  So  that  from 
hence  we  may  juflly  infer,  that  every  note  whatfoever' 
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(c)  It  Is  certa”that  (n  proportion  to  the  (Implicit  relations  in  found,  the 

turns  ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  admitted  as  the  caufe  why  muficians  have  confined  dl 

minated  founds,  whofe  vibrations  either  never  coincide,  or  at  lea.  very  rare  )’>  the^iude-ment  of  hearers, 

violently  grate,  the  ear.  Harmony  and  difeord,  therefore,  are  neither  difcnminated  by  the  judgment  of  liea.  , 

nor  the  inftitution  of  muficians,  but  by  their  own  effential  and  immutable  nature. 

(d)  Vid.  Memoires  d  l’Academie  de  Berlin,  1 75 P*  *53' 
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Of  Muflcal  Is  only  a  fucceflion  of  tones ;  and  that  thofe  are  moft 
t  Sounc*s  diftindlly  heard,  vvhofe  differences  are  moft  eafily  per- 
^  ceivable. 

ObjedHons  To  ^ s  theory,  however,  though  it  has  a  plaufible 
to  the prece-  appearance,  there  are  ftrong  and  indeed  infuperable 
dingtheory.  objections.  The  very  fundamental  principle  of  it  is 
falfe.  No  body  whatever,  whether  elaftic  or  non-ela- 
ftic,  yields  a  graver  found  by  being  ftruck  with  a  larger 
inftrument,  unlefs  either  the  founding  body,  or  that 
part  of  it  which  emits  the  found,  is  enlarged.  In  this 
cafe,  the  largeft  bodies  always  return  the  graveft 
founds. 

In  fpeaking  of  elaftic  and  non-elaftic  bodies  in  a  mu- 
fical  fenfe,  we  are  not  to  pufli  the  diftin&ion  fo  far  as 
when  we  fpeak  of  them  philofophically.  A  body  is  mu- 
Jlcally  elaftic,  all  of  whofe  parts  are  thrown  into  vibra¬ 
tions  fo  as  to  emit  a  found  when  only  part  of  their  fur- 
face  is  ftruck.  Of  this  kind  are  bells,  mufical  firings, 
and  all  bodies  whatever  that  are  confiderably  hollow. — 
Muflcal  non-elaftics  are  fuch  bodies  as  emit  a  found 
only  from  that  particular  place  which  is  ftruck  ;  thus, 
a  table,  a  plate  of  iron  nailed  on  wood,  a  bell  funk 
in  the  earth,  are  all  of  them  non-elaftics  in  a  muflcal 
fenfe,  though  not  philofophically  fo.  When  a  folid  bo¬ 
dy,  fuch  as  a  log  of  wood,  is  ftruck  with  a  fwitch,  only 
that  part  of  it  emits  a  found  which  comes  in  contact 
with  the  fwitch  ;  the  note  is  acute  and  loud,  but  would 
be  no  lefs  fo  though  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  log  were 
removed.  If,  inftead  of  the  fwitch,  a  heavier  or  lar¬ 
ger  inftrument  is  made  ufe  of,  a  larger  portion  of  its 
furface  then  returns  a  found,  and  the  note  is  confe- 
quently  more  grave  ;  but  it  would  not  be  fo,  if  the 
large  inftrument  ftruck  with  a  fharp  edge,  or  a  furface 
only  equal  to  that  of  the  fmall  one. 

In  founds  of  this  kind,  where  there  is  only  a  fingle 
thwack,  without  any  repetition,  the  immediate  caufe  of 
the  gravity  or  acutenefs  feems  to  be  the  quantity  of  air 
difplaced  by  the  founding  body  ;  a  large  quantity  of 
air  difplaced,  produces  a  grave  found,  and  a  fmaller 
quantity  a  more  acute  one,  the  force  wherewith  the  air 
is  difplaced  fignifying  very  little. — What  we  hear  ad¬ 
vance  is  confirmed  by  fome  experiments  made  by  Dr 
Prieftley,  concerning  the  mufical  tone  of  electrical  dif- 
charges.  The  paffage  being  curious,  and  not  very  long, 
we  fhall  here  tranferibe  it : 

“  As  the  courfe  of  my  experiments  has  required  a 
great  variety  of  electrical  explofions,  I  could  not  help 
obferving  a  great  variety  in  ^the  mufical  tone  made  by 
the  reports.  This  excited  my  curiolity  to  attempt  to 
reduce  this  variation  to  fome  meafure.  According¬ 
ly,  by  the  help  of  a  couple  of  fpinets,  and  two  per- 
fons  who  had  good  ears  for  mufic,  I  endeavoured  to 
afeertain  the  tone  of  fome  electrical  difeharges ;  and 
obferved,  that  every  difeharge  made  feveral  firings,  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  that  were  chords  to  one  another,  to  vi¬ 
brate  :  but  one  note  was  always  predominant,  and 
founded  after  the  reft.  As  every  explofion  was  repeat¬ 
ed  feveral  times,  and  three  of  us  feparately  took  the 
fame  note,  there  remained  no  doubt  but  that  the  tone 
we  fixed  upon  was  at  leaft  very  near  the  true  one.  The 
refult  was  as  follows : 

“  A  jar  containing  half  a  fquare  foot  of  coated  glafs 
founded  F  fharp,  concert  pitch.  Another  jar  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  form,  but  equal  furface,  founded  the  fame. 

A  jar  of  three  fquare  feet  founded  C  below  F 
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fharp.  A  battery  confiding  of  fixty-four  jars,  each  ofMuficaJ. 
containing  half  a  fquare  foot,  founded  F  below  the  C.  Sounds. 

“  The  fame  battery,  in  conjunction  with  another  of 
thirty-one  jars,  founded  C  fharp. %  So  that  a  greater 
quantity  of  coated  glafs  always  gave  a  deeper  note. 

“  Differences  in  the  degree  of  a  charge  in  the  fame 
jar  made  little  or  no  difference  in  the  tone  of  the  ex¬ 
plofion  ;  if  any,  a  higher  charge  gave  rather  a  deeper 
note.,, 

Thefe  experiments  fhow  us  how  much  the  gravity  or 
acutenefs  of  founds  depend  on  the  quantity  of  air  put  in¬ 
agitation  by  the  founding  body.  We  know  that  the 
noife  of  the  eleClric  explofion  arifes  from  the  return 
of  the  air  into  the  vacuum  produced  by  the  eleClric 
flafh.  The  larger  the  vacuum,  the  deeper  was  the  note;  j  M 
for  the  fame  reafon,  the  difeharge  of  a  mufket  produ¬ 
ces  a  more  acute  note  than  that  of  a  cannon ;  and 
thunder  is  deeper  than  cither. 

Befides  tills,  however,  other  circumftances  concur 
to  produce  different  degrees  of  gravity  or  acutenefs  in 
founds.  The  found  of  a  table  ftruck  upon  with  a  piece 
of  wood,  will  not  be  the  fame  with  that  produced  from 
a  plate  of  iron  {truck  by  the  fame  piece  of  wood,  even 
if  the  blows  fhould  be  exaClly  equal,  and  the  iron  per¬ 
fectly  kept  from  vibrating. — Here  the  founds  are  gene¬ 
rally  faid  to  differ  in  their  degrees  of  acutenefs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fpecific  gravities  or  denfities  of  the  fubftan- 
ces  which  emit  them.  Thus  gold,  which  is  the  moft 
denfe  of  all  metals,  returns  a  much  graver  found  than 
filver ;  and  metalline  wires,  which  are  more  denfe  than 
therms,  return  a  proportion  ably  greater  found.— But 
neither  does  this  appear  to  be  a  general  rule  in  which 
we  can  put  confidence.  Bell-metal  is  denfer  than  cop¬ 
per,  but  it  by  no  means  appears  to  yield  a  graver  found; 
on  the  contrary,  it  feems  very  probable,  that  copper 
will  give  a  graver  found  than  bell-metal,  if  both  are 
ftruck  upon  in  their  non-elaftic  ftate ;  and  we  can  by 
no  means  think  that  a  bell  of  pure  tin,  the  leaft  denfe 
of  all  the  metals,  will  give  a  more  acute  found  than 

one  of  bell-metal,  which  is  greatly  more  denfe. _ In 

fome  bodies  hardnefs  feems  to  have  a  confiderable  ef¬ 
fect.  Glafs,  which  is  confiderably  harder  than  any 
metal,  gives  a  more  acute  found  ;  bell- metal  is  harder 
than  gold,  lead,  or  tin,  and  therefore  founds  much 
more  acutely ;  though  how  far  this  holds  with  regard 
to  different  fubftances,  there  are  not  a  fufficient  number 
of  experiments  for  us  to  judge. 

In  bodies  mufically  elaftic,  the  whole  fubftance  vi¬ 
brates  with  the  flighted:  ftroke,  and  therefore  they  al¬ 
ways  give  the  fame  note  whether  they  are  ftruck  with 
a  large  or  with  a  fmall  inftrument  ;  fo  that  ftriking  a 
part  of  the  furface  of  any  body  mufically  elaftic  is  e- 
quivalent,  in  it,  to  ftriking  the  whole  furface  of  a  non- 
elaftic  one.  If  the  whole  furface  of  a  table  was  ftruck 
with  another  table,  the  note  produced  would  be  neither 
more  nor  lefs  acute  whatever  force  was  employed  ;  be- 
caufe  the  whole  furface  would  then  yield  a  found,  and 
no  force  could  increafe  the  furface  :  the  found  would 
indeed  be  louder  in  proportion  to  the  force  employed; 
but  the  gravity  would  remain  the  fame.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  when  a  bell,  or  mufical  firing,  is  ftruck,  the  whole 
fubftance  vibrates,  and  a  greater  ftroke  cannot  increafe 
the  fubftance. — Hence  we  fee  the  fallacy  of  what  is 
faid  concerning  the  Pythagorean  anvils.  An  anvil  i$ 
a  body  mufically  elaftic,  arid  no  difference  in  the  tone 
2  can 
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can  be  perceived  whether  it  is  flruck  with  a  large  or 
with  a  fmall  hammer;  becaufe  either  of  them  are.fuf- 
ficient  to  make  the  whole  fubflance  vibrate,  provided 
nothing  but  the  anvil  is  {truck  upon  :  fmiths,  however, 
do  not  (trike  their  anvils,  but  red-hot  iron  laid  upon 
their  anvils ;  and  thus  the  vibrations  of  the  anvil  are 
{topped,  fo  that  it  becomes  a  non-elaftic  body,  and  the 
differences  of  tone  in  the  ftrokes  of  different  hammers 
proceed  only  from  the  furface  of  the  large  hammers 
covering  the  whole  furface  of  the  iron,  or  at  leaft  a 
greater  part  of  it  than  the  fmall  ones.  If  the  fmall 
hammer  is  fufficient  to  cover  the  whole  furface  of  the 
iron  as  well  as  the  large  one,  the  note  produced  will  be 
the  fame,  whether  the  large  or  the  fmall  hammer  is  ufed. 

Laftly,  The  argument  for  the  preceding  theory, 
grounded  on  the  production  of  what  are  called  flute- 
rotes  on  the  violin,  is  built  on  a  falfe  foundation  ;  for 
the  bow  being  lightly  drawn  on  an  open  Itring,  pro¬ 
duces  no  flute-notes,  but  only  the  harmonies  of  the  note 
to  which  the  firing  is  tuned.  The  flute-notes  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  particular  motion  of  the  bow,  quick  and 
near  the  bridge,  and  by  fingering  very  gently.  By 
this  management,  the  fame  founds  are  produced,  tho’ 
at  certain  intervals  only,  as  if  the  vibrations  were  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  fpace  between  the  end  of  the  finger-board 
and  the  finger,  inilead  of  that  between  the  finger  and 
the  bridge.  Why  this  fmall  part  of  the  firing  fhould 
vibrate  in  fuch  a  cafe,  and 'not  that  which  is  under  the 
immediate  a&ion  of  the  bow,  we  muft  own  ourfelves 
ignorant:  nor  dare  we  affirm  that  the  vibrations  really 

are  transferred  in  this  manner,  only  the  fame  founds 
are  produced  as  if  they  were. 

Though  thefe  obje&ions  feem  fufficiently  to  over¬ 
turn  the  foregoing  theory,  with  regard  to  acute  founds 
being  the  effe&s  of  weak  ftrokes,  and  grave  ones  of 
flronger  impulfes,  we  cannot  admit  that  longer  or 
fhorter  vibrations  are  the  occafion  of  gravity  or  a- 
cutenefs  in  found.  A  mufical  found,  however  length¬ 
ened,  either  by  firing  or  bell,  is  only  a  repetition  of  a 
fingle  one,  whofe  duration  by  itfelf  is  but  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  is  therefore  termed  inappret  table ,  like  the 
fmack  of  a  whip,  or  the  explofion  of  an  eleClrical  bat¬ 
tery.  The  continuation  of  the  found  is  nothing  more 
than  a  repetition  of  this  inflantaneous  inappretiable 
noife  after  the  manner  of  an  echo,  and  it  is  only  this 
echo  that  makes  the  found  agreeable.  For  this  reafon, 
mufic  is  much  more  agreeable  when  played  in  a  large 
hall  where  the  found  is  reverberated,  than  in  a  fmall 
room  where  there  is  no  fuch  reverberation.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  the  found  of  a  firing  is  more  agreeable 
when  put  on  a  hollow  violin  than  when  faftened  to 
a  plain  board,  &c. — In  the  found  of  a  bell  we  cannot 
avoid  obferving  this  echo  very  diftinClly.  The  found 
appears  to  be  made  up  of  diflinCl  pulfes,  or  repetitions 
of  the  fame  note  produced  by  the  ftroke  of  the  hammer. 
It  can  by  no  means  be  allowed,  that  the  note  would  be 
more  acute  though  thefe  pulfes  were  to  fucceed  one 
another  more  rapidly;  the  found  would  indeed  become 
more  fimple,  but  would  ftill  preferve  the  fame  tone. — 
In  mufical  firings  the  reverberations  are  vaftly  more 
quick  than  in  bells  ;  and  therefore  their  found  is  more 
uniform  or  fimple,  and  confequently  more  agreeable 
*  See  Har -  that  bells.  In  mufical  glaffes  *,  the  vibrations 

muft  be  inconceivably  quicker  than  in  any  bell,  or 
ftringed  inftrument;  and  hence  they  are  of  all  others 
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the  moll  fimple  and  the  mod  agreeable,  though  neither 
the  moft  acute  nor  the  loudeft. — As  far  as  we  can 
judge,  quicknefs  of  vibration  contributes  to  the  unifor¬ 
mity,  or  fimplicity,  but  not  to  the  acutenefs,  nor  to 
the  loudnefs,  of  a  mufical  note. 

It  may  here  be  objedled,  that  each  of  the  different 
pulfes,  of  which  we  obferve  the  found  of  a  bell  to  be 
compofed,  is  of  a  very  perceptible  length,  and  far  from 
being  inflantaneous  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  fair  to  infer  that 
the  found  of  a  bell  is  only  a  repetition  of  a  fingle  inflan¬ 
taneous  ftroke,  feeing  it  is  evidently  the  repetition  of  a 
lengthened  note. — To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  in¬ 
appretiable  found  which  is  produced  by  ftriking  a  bell 
in  a  noii-elaftic  {late,  is  the  very  fame  which,  being  firft 
propagated  round  the  bell,  forms  one  of  thefe  fhort 
pulfes  that  is  afterwards  re-echoed  as  long  as  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  the  metal  continue,  and  it  is  impoffible  that 
the  quicknefs  of  repetition  of  any  found  can  either  in- 
creafe  or  diminifh  its  gravity. 
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Chap.  II.  Of  the  propagation  of  Sound.  New¬ 
tons  Doftrine  explained  and  vindicated. 

The  writers  on  found  have  been  betrayed  into  thefe 
difficulties  and  obfeurities,  by  rejecting  the  47th  pro-  *3 
pofition,  B.  ii.  of  Newton,  as  inconclufive  reafoning. 

Of  this  propofition,  however,  the  ingenious  Mr  Young  found. 
of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  has  lately  given  a  clear, 
explanatory,  and  able  defence.  He  candidly  owns  that 
the  demon  ft  ration  is  obfcurely  flated,  and  takes  the  li¬ 
berty  of  varying,  in  fome  degree,  from  the  method  of 
Newton. 

“  1.  The  parts  of  all  founding  bodies  (he  obferves)* 
vibrate  according  to  the  law  of  a  cycloidal  pendulum  : 
for  they  may  be  confidered  as  compofed  of  an  indefi¬ 
nite  number  of  elaftic  fibres ;  but  thefe  fibres  vibrate 
according  to  that  law.  Vide  Helfham ,  p.  2  70. 

“2.  Sounding  bodies  propagate  their  motions  on  all 
fides  in  direftum,  by  fncceffive  condenfations  and  rare¬ 
factions,  and  fucceffive  goings  forward  and  returnings 
backward  of  the  particles.  Vide  prop.  43.  B.  2.  Newton. 

“  g.  The  pulfes  are  thofe  parts  of  the  air  which  vi¬ 
brate  backwards  and  forwards ;  and  which,  by  going 
forward,  ftrike  ( pulfant )  aptnfl  obftacles.  The  lati¬ 
tude  of  a  pulfe  is  the  re&ilineal  fpace  through  which* 
the  motion  of  the  air  is  propagated  during  one  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  founding  body. 

“  4.  All  pulfes  move  equally  fall.  This  is  proved 
by  experiment ;  and  it  is  found  that  they  deferibe 
1070  Paris  feet,  or  1142  London  feet  in  a  fecond, 
whether  the  found  be  loud  or  low,  grave  or  acute. 

“  5.  Prob.  To  determine  the  latitude  of  a  pulfe. 
Divide  the  fpace  which  the  pulfe  deferibes  in  a  given 
time  (4)  by  the  number  of  vibrations  performed  in  the 
fame  time  by  the  founding  body,  (cor.  1.  prop.  24. 
Smith's  Harmonics),  the  quotient  is  the  latitude.  . 

<<  M  Sauveur,  by  fome  experiments  on  organ-pipes, 
found  that  a  body,  which  gives  the  graveft  harmonic 
found,  vibrates  12  times  and  an  half  in  a  fecond,  and 
that  the  fhrilleft  founding  body  vibrates  51.100  times 
in  a  fecond.  At  a  medium,  let  11s  take  the  body  which 
gives  what  Sauveur  calls  his  fixed  found :  it  performs 
ioc  vibrations  in  a  fecond,  and  in  the  fame  time  the 
pulfes  deferibe  1070  Parifian  feet ;  therefore  the  fpace 
deferibed  by  the  pulfes  whilil  the  body  vibrates  once* 
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Fropaga-  that  Is,  the  latitude,  or  Interval  of  the  pulfe,  will  be 
tion  of  I0, 7  feet. 

“  6.  Prob.  To  find  the  proportion  which  the 
greateft  fpace,  through  which  the  particles  of  the  air 
vibrate,  bears  to  the  radius  of  a  circle,  whofe  perimeter 
is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  pulfe. 

“  During  the  firft  half  of  the  progrefs  of  the  elaftic 
fibre,  or  founding  body,  it  is  continually  getting  near¬ 
er  to  the  next  particle  ;  and  during  the  latter  half  of 
its  progrefs,  that  particle  is  getting  farther  from  the 
fibre,  and  tliefe  portions  of  time  are  equal  (Heljbam): 
therefore  we  may  conclude,  that  at  the  end  of  the  pro¬ 
grefs  of  the  fibre,  the  firft  particle  of  air  will  be  nearly 
as  far  diftant  from  the  fibre  as  when  it  began  to  move ; 
and  in  the  fame  manner  we  may  infer,  that  all  the  par¬ 
ticles  vibrate  through  fpaces  nearly  equal  to  that  run 
over  by  the  fibre. 

“NowM.  Sauveur  {Acad,  Science,  an.  1700 ,p.  141.) 
has  found  by  experiment,  that  the  middle  point  of  a 
chord  which  produces  his  fixed  found ,  and  whofe  dia¬ 
meter  is  |-th  of  a  line,  runs  over  in  its  fmalleft  fenfible 
vibrations  -j-^th  of  a  line,  and  in  its  greateft  vibrations 
72  times  that  fpace  ;  that  is  72XTx¥th  of  a  line,  or  4 
lines,  that  is  y  of  an  inch. 

“  The  latitude  of  the  pulfes  of  this  fixed  found  is  10.7 
feet  (5)  ;  and  fince  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  to 
its  radius  as  7  10  is  to  1 13,  the  greateft  fpace  defcribed 
by  the  particles  will  be  to  the  radius  of  a  circle,  whofe 
periphery  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  pulfe  as  yd  of 
an  inch  is  to  1.7C29  feet,  or  20.4348  inches,  that  is, 
as  3  to  6 1 .3044. 

“  If  the  length  of  the  firing  be  increafed  ordiminifh- 
ed  in  any  proportion,  cater  is  paribus ,  the  greateft 
fpace  defcribed  by  its  middle  point  will  vary  in  the 
fame  proportion.  For  the  inflecting  force  is  to  the 
tending  force  as  the  diftance  of  the  firing  from  the 
middle  point  of  vibration  to  half  the  length  of  the 
firing  ( fee  Heljham  and  Martin )  ;  and  therefore  the 
infle&ing  and  tending  forces  being  given,  the  firing 
will  vibrate  through  fpaces  proportional  to  its  length  ; 
but  the  latitude  of  the  pulfe  is  inverfely  as  the  number 
of  vibrations  performed  by  the  firing  in  a  given  time, 
(5)  that  is,  direCtly  as  the  time  of  one  vibration,  or 
direCtly  as  the  length  of  the  firing  ( prop .  24.  cor .  7. 
Smith's  Harmonics )  ;  therefore  the  greateft  fpace 
through  which  the  middle  point  of  the  firing  vibrates, 
will  vary  in  the  direCt  ratio  of  the  latitude  of  the  pulfe, 
or  of  the  radius  of  a  circle  whofe  circumference  is  equal 
to  the  latitude,  that  is,  it  will  be  to  that  radius  as  1  to 
61.3044. 

“  7.  If  the  particles  of  the  aerial  pulfes,  during  any 
part  of  their  vibration,  be  fucceflively  agitated,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  of  a  cycloidal  pendulum,  the  comparative 
elaftic  forces  arifing  from  their  mutual  aClion,  by  which 
they  will  afterwards  be  agitated,  will  be  fuch  as  will 
caufe  the  particles  to  continue  that  motion,  according 
to  the  fame  lavr,  to  the  end  of  their  vibration. 

“  Let  AB,  BC,  CD,  &c.  denote  the  equal  di- 
ftances  of  the  fucceffive  pulfes ;  ABC  the  direction 
of  the  motion  of  the  pulfes  propagated  from  A  to¬ 
wards  B ;  E,  F,  G,  three  phyfical  points  of  the 
quiefcent  medium,  fituated  in  the  right  line  AC  at  e- 
qual  diftances  from  each  other ;  Ee,  F fy  Gg ,  the  very 
fmall  equal  fpaces  through  which  thefe  particles  vi¬ 
brate  i  h  fy  y>  any  intermediate  places  of  thefe  points. 
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Draw  the  right  line  PS  equal  to  bife&  it  in  O,  Prepay 
and  from  the  centre  0  with  the  radius  O  P  defcribe  t(Jon  °* 
the  circle  SI  Pi.  Let  the  whole  time  of  the  vibration 
of  a  particle  and  its  parts  be  denotea  by  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  this  circle  and  it£  proportional  parts.  And 
fince  the  particles  are  fuppofed  to  be  at  firft  agitated 
according  to  the  law  of  a  cyrcloidal  pendulum,  if  at  any 
time  PH  or  PH  the  perpendicular  HL  or  hi,  be  let 
fall  on  PS,  and  if  Ee  be  taken  equal  to  PL  or  P/  the 
particle  E  (hall  be  found  in  ?.  Thus  will  the  particle 
E  perform  its  vibrations  according  to  the  law  of  a 
cycloidal  pendulum.  Prop.  52,  B.  1.  Principia . 

“  Let  us  fuppofe  now,  that  the  particles  have  been 
fucceifively  agitated,  according  to  this  law,  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  by  any  caufe  whatfoever,  and  let  11s  examine 
what  will  be  the  comparative  elaftic  forces  arifing  from 
their  mutual  action,  by  which  they  will  afterwards  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  agitated. 

“  In  the  circumference  PHSi  take  the  equal  arches 
HI,  IK  in  the  fame  ratio  to  the  whole  circumference 
which  the  equal  right  lines  EF,  FG  have  to  BC  the 
whole  interval  of  the  pulfes  ;  and  let  fall  the  per¬ 
pendiculars  HL,  1M,  KN.  Since  the  points  E,  F,  G 
are  fucceflively  agitated  in  the  fame  manner,  and  per¬ 
form  their  entire  vibrations  of  progrefs  and  regrefs 
while  the  pulfe  is  propagated  from  B  to  C,  if  PH  be 
the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  motion  of  E,  PI 
will  be  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  motion  of 
F,  and  PK  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  motion 
of  G  ;  and  therefore  E?,  F?,  Gy  will  be  refpe&ively 
equal  to  PL,  PM,  PN  in  the  progrefs  of  the  particles. 
Whence  v  or  EF+l^V — E£  is  equal  to  EF — LM.  But 
*9  is  the  expanfion  of  EF  in  the  place  and  therefore 
this  expanfion  is  to  its  mean  expanfion  as  EF — LM  to 
EF.  But  LM  is  to  IH  as  IM  is  to  OP,  and  1H  is 
to  EF  as  the  circumference  PHSi  is  to  BC  ;  that  is, 
as  OP  is  to  V,  if  V  be  the  radius  of  a  circle  wdiofe 
circumference  is  BC  ;  therefore,  ex  aquo,  LM  is  to 
EF  as  IM  is  to  V;  and  therefore  the  expanfion  of  EF 
in  the  place  ^is  to  its  mean  expanfion  as  V — IM  is  to 
V ;  and  the  elaftic  force  exiiling  between  the  phy¬ 
fical  points  E  and  F  is  to  the  mean  elaitic  force  as 

V  IM  *s  t0  V  ( C°t£s  Pneutn.  Lett.  9.)  By  the  fame 

argument,  the  elaftic  force  exifting  between  the  phy¬ 
fical  points  F  and  G  is  to  the  mean  elaftic  force  as 

V  "  eFT  1S  t0  V* 5  anc^  ^^erence  between  thefe 

forces  is  to  the  mean  elaftic  force  as 
IM— KN 


Vz — V.  1 M- 
IM— KN 


-V.KN+IM.KN 
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that  is,  as 


is  to  -y  : 


or  as  IM — KN  is  to  V  ;  if  on¬ 
ly  (upon  accouut  of  the  very  narrow  limits  of  the  vi¬ 
bration)  we  fuppofe  IM  and  KN  to  be  indefinitely  lefs 
than  V.  Wherefore,  fince  V  is  given,  the  difference 
of  the  forces  is  as  IM — KN,  or  as  HL — IM  (becaufe 
KH  is  bifedled  in  I)  ;  that  is,  (becaufe  HL — IM  is 
to  IH  as  OM  is  to  OL  or  OP,  and  IH  and  OP  are 
given  quantities)  as  OM  ;  that  is,  if  I^be  bife&ed  in 
si  as  n?, 

“  In  the  fame  manner  it  may  be  fhown,  that  if  PHSi 
be  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  motion  of  E, 
PHS/  will  be  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  F,  and  PH  Si  the  time  from  the  beginning  of 
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the  motion  of  G ;  and  that  the  expanfion  of  EF  in 
the  place  ^  is  to  its  mean  expanfion  as  EF+F? — E£, 
or  as  EF+///Z  is  to  EF,  or  as  V -\~hl  is  to  V  in  its  re- 
grefs  ;  and  its  elafiic  force  to  the  mean  elaftic  force  as 

--r,  is  to  -rr  ;  and  that  the  difference  of  the  elaftic 
\  ^  hi  V 

forces  exifting  between  E  and  F,  and  between  F  and 
G  is  to  the  mean  elaftic  force  as  kn — tm  is  to  V  5  that 
is,  diredlly  as 

««  But  this  difference  of  the  elaftic  forces,  exifting  be¬ 
tween  E  and  F,  and  between  F  and  G,  is  the  com¬ 
parative  elaftic  force  by  which  the  phyfical  point  <?  is 
agitated  :  and  therefore  the  comparative  accelerating 
force,  by  which  every  phyfical  point  in  the  medium 
will  continue  to  be  agitated  both  in  progrefs  and  rc- 
grefs,  will  be  dire&ly  as  its  diftance  from  the  middle 
point  of  its  vibration  ;  and  confequently  will  be  fuch 
as  will  caufe  the  particles  to  continue  their  motion,  1111- 
difturbed,  according  to  the  law  of  a  cycloidal  pendu¬ 
lum.  Prop.  38.  /.  f.  Newton. _ _ 

“Newton  reje&s  the  quantity  +V X  l M  +  KN+I MX 
KN,  on  fuppofition  that  IM  and  KN  are  indefinitely 
lefs  than  V.  Now,  although  this  may  be  a  reafonable 
hypothefis,  yet,  that  this  quantity  may  be  fafely  re- 
je&ed,  will,  I  think,  appear  in  a  more  fatisfadlory 
manner  from  the  following  confiderations  derived  from 
experiment :  PS,  in  its  greateft  poflible  ftate,  is  to  V 
as  1  is  to  61.3044  (6)  ;  and  therefore  IM,  or  KN,  in 
its  greateft  poflible  ftate,  (that  is,  when  the  vibrations 
of  the  body  are  as  great  as  poflible,  and  the  particle  in 
the  middle  point  of  its  vibration)  is  to  V  as  1  is  to 
122.6.  Hence  V2=  15030.76, — V XlM+KN=245.2 
and  IMxKN=  1  ;  therefore  V2  is  to  V2— VX1M  + 
KN-flMxKN  as  15.03076  is  to  14786.56;  that  is, 
as  61  is  to  60  nearly. 

“  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  greateft  poflible  error 
in  the  accelerating  force,  in  the  middle  point,  is  the 
■gVft  part  of  the  whole.  In  other  points  it  is  much 
lefs ;  and  in  the  extreme  points  the  error  entirely  va- 
nifhes. 

“We  fhould  alfo  obferve,  that  the  ordinary  founds 
we  hear  are  not  produced  by  the  greateft  poflible  vi¬ 
brations  of  which  the  founding  body  is  capable  ;  and 
that  in  general  IM  and  KN  are  nearly  evanefeent  with 
refpedt  to  V.  A  nd  very  probably  the  difagreeable  fen- 
fations  we  feel  in  very  loud  founds,  arife  not  only  from 
IM  or  KN  bearing  a  fenfible  proportion  to  V,  by  which 
means  the  cycloidal  law  of  the  pulfes  may  be  in  fome 
meafure  difturbed,  but  alfo  from  the  very  law  of  the 
motion  of  the  founding  body  itfelf  being  difturbed. 
For  the  proof  of  this  law’s  being  obferved  by  an  elaftic 
fibre  is  founded  on  the  hypothefis  that  the  fpace,  thro’ 
which  it  vibrates,  is  indefinitely  little  with  refpeft  to 
the  length  of  the  firing.  See  Smith's  Harmonics ,  p.  237, 
Helfham>  p.  270. 

“8.  If  a  particle  of  the  medium  be  agitated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  of  a  cycloidal  pendulum,  the  com¬ 
parative  elaftic  force,  adling  on  the  adjacent  particle, 
from  the  inftant  111  which  it  begins  to  move,  will  be 
fuch  as  will  caufe  it  to  continue  its  motion  according 
to  the  fame  law. 

#  “  For  let  us  fuppofe,  that  three  particles  of  the  me¬ 
dium  had  continued  to  move  for  times  denoted  by  the 
atches  PK,  PI,  PH,  the  comparative  elaftic  force, 
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afting  on  the  fecond  during  the  time  of  its  motion,  Propaga- 
would  have  been  denoted  by  HL — IM,  that  is,  would 
have  been  diredlly  as  MO  (7).  And  if  this  time  be  «  ^  j 

diminifhed  till  I  becomes  coincident  with  P,  that  is,  if 
you  take  the  particles  in  that  ftate  when  the  fecond  is 
juft  beginning  to  move,  and  before  the  third  particle 
has  yet  been  fet  in  motion;  then  the  point  M  will  fall 
on  P,  and  MO  become  PO  ;  that  is,  the  comparative 
elaftic  force  of  the  fecond  particle,  at  the  inftant  in 
which  it  begins  to  move,  will  be  to  the  force  with 
which  it  is  agitated  in  any  other  moment  of  time,  be¬ 
fore  the  fubfequent  particle  has  yet  been  fet  in  motion, 
dire&ly  as  its  diftance  from  the  middle  point  of  vibra¬ 
tion.  Now  this  comparative  elaftic  force,  with  which 
the  fecond  particle  is  agitated  in  the  very  moment  in 
which,  it  begins  to  move,  arifes  from  the  preceding 
particle’s  approaching  it  according  to  the  law  of  a  pen¬ 
dulum  ;  and  therefore,  if  the  preceding  particle  ap¬ 
proaches  It  in  this  manner,  the  force  by  which  it  will 
be  agitated,  in  the  very  moment  it  begins  to  move, 
will  be  exactly  fuch  as  fhould  take  place  in  order  to 
move  it  according  to  the  law  of  a  pendulum.  It  there¬ 
fore  fets  out  according  to  that  law,  and  confequently 
the  fubfequent  elaftic  forces,  generated  in  every  fuc- 
ceffive  moment,  will  alfo  continue  to  be  of  the  juft: 
magnitude  which  fhould  take  place,  in  order  to  produce 
fuch  a  motion. 

“9.  The  pulfes  of  the  air  are  propagated  from 
founding  bodies,  according  to  the  law  of  a  cycloidal 
pendulum.  The  point  E  of  any  elaftic  fibre  producing  Plate  T». 
a  found,  may  be  confidered  as  a  particle  of  air  vibra-fig‘7* 
ting  according  to  the  law  of  a  pendulum  (1).  This 
point  E  will  therefore  move  according  to  this  law  for 
a  certain  time,  denoted  by  the  arch  IH,  before  the 


fecond  particle  begins  to  move  ;  for  found  is  propaga¬ 
ted  in  time  through  the  fucceflive  particles  of  air  (4). 
Now  from  that  inftant,  the  comparative  elaftic  force 
which  agitates  F,  is  (8)  dire&ly  as  its  diftance  from 
the  middle  point  of  vibration.  F  therefore  fets  out 
with  a  motion  according  to  the  law  of  a  pendulum: 
and  therefore  the  comparative  elaftic  force  by  which  it 
will  be  agitated  until  G  begins  to  move,  will  continue 
that  law  (8).  Confequently  F  will  approach  G  in  the 
fame  manner  as  E  approached  F,  and  the  comparative 
elaftic  force  of  G^  from  the  inftant  in  which  it  begins 
to  move,  will  be  direflly  as  its  diftance  from  the  middle 
point  of  vibration  ;  and  fo  on  in  fuccefiion.  Therefore 
all  the  particles  of  air  in  the  pulfes  fuccefiively  fet  out 
from  their  proper  places  according  to  the  law  of  a  pen¬ 
dulum,  and  therefore  ( 7  )  will  finifh  their  entire  vibra¬ 
tions  according  to  the  fame  law. 

Cor.  1.  The  number  of  pulfes  propagated  is  the 
fame  with  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  tremulous 
body,  nor  is  it  multiplied  in  their  progrefs :  becaufe 
the  little  phyfical  line  *y,  (fig.  7.)  as  foon  as  it  returns- 
to  its  proper  place,  will  there  quiefee;  for  its  velocity, 
which  is  denoted  by  the  fine  IM,  then  vanifhes,  and  itfr 
denfity  becomes  the  fame  with  that  of  the  ambient  me¬ 
dium.  This  line,  therefore,  will  no  longer  move,  un- 
lefs  it  be  again  driven  forwards  by  the  impulfe  of  the 
founding  body,  or  of  the  pulfes  propagated  from  it. 

“  Cor.  2.  In  the  extreme  points  of  the  little  fpace 
through  which  the  particle  vibrates,  the  expanfion  of 
the  air  is  in  its  natural  ftate  ;  for  the  expanfion^of  the 

phyfical  line  is  to  its  natural  expanfion  as  V  +  IM  is 

to 
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Propaga-  to  V ;  but  IM  is  then  equal  to  nothing.  In  the  middle 
tion  of  pQ1*nt  0f  the  progrefs  the  condenfation  is  greateft  ;  for 
it  oun  *  ,  IM  is  then  greateft,  and  confequently  the  expanfion 
V — IMleaft.  In  the  middle  of  the  regrefs,  the  rare- 
fadlion  is  greateft  ;  for  tm,  and  confequently  V+im,  is 
then  greateft. 

u  10.  To  find  the  velocity  of  the  pulfes,  the  denfity 
and  elaftic  force  of  the  medium  being  given. 

“  This  is  the  49th  prop.  B.  2.  Newton,  in  which  he 
ftiows,  that  whilft  a  pendulum,  whofe  length  is  equal 
to  the  height  of  the  homogeneous  atmofphere,  vibrates 
once  forwards  and  backwards,  the  pulfes  will  defcribe 
a  fpace  equal  to  the  periphery  of  a  circle  defcribed  with 
that  altitude  at  its  radius. 

<<  Cor .  1.  He  thence  (hows,  that  the  velocity  of  the 
pulfes  is  equal  to  that  which  a  heavy  body  would  ac¬ 
quire  in  falling  down  half  the  altitude  of  that  homoge¬ 
neous  atmofphere  ;  and  therefore,  that  all  pulfes  move 
equally  faft,  whatever  be  the  magnitude  of  PS,  or  the 
time  of  its  being  defcribed  ;  that  is,  whether  the  tone 
be  loud  or  low,  grave  or  acute.  See  Hales  de  Sonts, 

§  49. 

“  Cor.  2.  And  alfo,  that  the  velocity  of  the  pulfes 
is  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  diredl  fubduplicate  ra¬ 
tio  of  the  elaftic  force  of  the  medium,  and  the  inverfe 
fubduplicate  of  its  denfity.  Hence  founds  move  fome- 
what  fafter  in  fummer  than  in  winter.  See  Hales  de 
Sonis,  p.  341. 

“  11.  The  ftrength  of  a  tone  is  as  the  moment  of 
the  particles  of  air.  The  moment  of  thefe  particles 
(the  medium  being  given)  is  as  their  velocity;  and  the 
velocity  of  thefe  particles  is  as  the  velocity  of  the  firing 
which  fets  them  in  motion  (9).  The  velocities  of  two 
different  firings  are  equal  when,  the  fpaces  which  they 
defcribe  in  their  vibrations  are  to  each  other  as  the 
times  of  thefe  vibrations:  therefore,  two  different  tones 
are  of  equal  ftrength,  when  the  fpaces,  through  which 
the  firings  producing  them  vibrate,  are  diredlly  as  the 
times  of  their  vibration. 

<<  ,  z*  Let  t^ie  ftrength  °f  the  tones  of  the  two 
/  ate  ■  ftr|ngS  &B,  CD,  which  differ  in  tenfion  only  (fig.  1, 
2.)  be  equal.  Quere  the  ratio  of  the  infledling  forces 
F  and  f  From  the  hypothefis  of  the  equality  of  the 
ftrength  of  the  tones,  it  follows  (  1  1 ),  that  the  fpace 
G  E  mull  be  to  the  fpace  HF  as  f~  to  ( Smith's 
Harm .  Prop.  24.  Cor.  4.)  Now  the  forces  infledling 
AB,  CD,  through  the  equal  fpaces  GE,  HP,  are  to 
each  other  as  the  tending  forces,  that  is,  as  F  to  f 
(Malcolm's  Treatife  on  Mujic>  p.  52.)  But  the  force 
infledling  CD  through  HP  is  to  the  force  infledling  it 
through  HF  as  HP  or  GE  to  HF  {ib.  p.  47.),  that  is, 
by  the  hyp.  as to  F-J-  Therefore,  ex  cequo ,  the  forces 
infledling  AB  and  CD,  when  the  tones  are  equally 
ftrong,  are  to  each  other  as  FX/T  to  /XF4,  or  as  F~ 
to  f~.  That  is,  the  forces  neceffary  to  produce  tones 
of  equal  ftrength  in  various  firings  which  differ  only  in 
tenfion,  are  to  each  other  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of 
the  tending  forces,  that  is,  inverfely  as  the  time  of  one 
vibration,  or  diredlly  as  the  number  of  vibrations  per¬ 
formed  in  a  given  time.  Thus,  if  CD  be  the  acute 
odlave  to  AB,  its  tending  force  will  be  quadruple  that 
of  AB,  (Malcolm's  Treatifs  on  Muftc ,  p.  53-)  ;  and 
therefore  to  produce  tones  of  equal  ftrength  in  thefe 
firings,  the  force  impelling  CD  mufl  be  double  that 
impelling  AB;  and  fo  in  other  cafes. 
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“  Suppofe,  now,  that  the  firings  AB,  CD  (fig.  2,  Propag 
3.),  differ  in  length  only.  The  force  infledling  AB.  tlonoi 
through  GE  is  to  the  tending  force,  which  is  given,  as , 

GE  to  AG;  and  this  tending  force  is  to  the  force  .  p. 
infledling  CD  through  the  fpace  HP  equal  to  GE,  as 
HD  to  HP.  Therefore,  ex  aquo ,  the  forces  infledling 
AB  and  CD  through  the  equal  fpaces  GE  and  HP, 
are  to  each  other  as  HD  to  AG,  or  as  CD  to  AB. 

But  the  force  infledling  CD  through  HP  is  to  the  force 
infledling  it  through  HF,  as  HP  or  GE  to  HF,  that 
is,  becaufe  thefe  fpaces  are  as  the  times  ( 1 1 ),  as  AB 
to  CD.  Therefore,  ex  a; quo ,  the  forces  infledling  AB 
and  CD,  when  the  tones  are  equally  ftrong,  are  to  each 
other  in  a  ratio  of  equality.  Hence  we  fhould  fuppofe, 
that  in  this  cafe,  an  equal  number  of  equal  impulfes 
would  generate  equally  powerful  tones  in  thefe  firings. 

But  we  are  to  obferve,  that  the  longer  the  firing,  the 
greater,  cteteris  paribus ,  is  the  fpace  through  which  a 
given  force  infledls  it  ( Malcolm)  ;  and  therefore  what¬ 
ever  diminution  is  produced  in  the  fpaces  through  which 
the  firings  move  in  their  fuccefiive  vibrations,  arifing 
either  from  the  want  of  perfedl  elafticity  in  the  firings, 
or  from  the  refiftance  of  the  air,  this  diminution  will 
bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  lefs  fpace,  through 
which  the  fhorter  firing  vibrates.  And  this  is  confirm¬ 
ed  by  experience;  for  we  find  that  the  duration  of  the 
tone  and  motion  of  the  whole  firing  exceeds  that  of  any 
of  its  fubordinate  parts.  Therefore,  after  a  given  in¬ 
terval  of  time,  a  greater  quantity  of  motion  will  remain 
in  the  longer  firing ;  and  confequently,  after  the  fuc- 
cefiive  equal  impulfes  have  been  made,  a  greater  degree 
of  motion  will  ftill  fubfift  in  it.  That  is,  a  given  num¬ 
ber  of  equal  impulfes  being  made  on  various  firings  dif¬ 
fering  in  length  only,  a  ftronger  found  will  be  produced 
in  that  which  is  the  longer.” 

Chap.  III.  Of  the  Velocity^  See .  of  Sound .  Axioms. 

Experience  has  taught  us,  that  found  travels  at  about  yej0Tc|tj  ? 
the  rate  of  1 142  feet  in  a  fecond,  or  near  13  miles  in  afou^ 
minute;  nor  do  any  obftacles  hinder  its  progrefs,  a  con¬ 
trary  wind  only  a  fmall  matter  diminifhing  its  velocity. 

The  method  of  calculating  its  progrefs  is^eafily  made 
known.  When  a  gun  is  difeharged  at  a  diftance,  we 
fee  the  fire  long  before  we  hear  the  found.  If  then  we 
know  the  diftance  of  the  place,  and  know  the  time  of  j  ■, 

the  interval  between  our  firft  feeing  the  fire  and  then  calculate 
hearing  the  report,  this  will  fhow  us  exadlly  the  time 
the  found  has  been  travelling  to  us.  For  inftance,  if 
the  gun  is  difeharged  a  mile  off,  the  moment  the  flafh  is 
feen,  you  take  a  watch  andcount  the  feconds  till  you  hear 
the  found;  the  number  of  feconds  is  the  time  the  found 
has  been  travelling  a  mile. — Again,  by  the  above  ax¬ 
iom,  we  are  enabled  to  find  the  diftance  between  ob-  ^ 
jedls  that  would  be  otherwife  immeafurable.  For  ex- Diftance 
ample,  fuppofe  you  fee  the  flafh  of  a  gun  in  the  night  at  calculate 
fea,  and  tell  feven  feconds  before  you  hear  the  report, 
it  follows  therefore,  that  the  diftance  is  feven  times  1 142 ioun 
feet,  that  is,  24  yards  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half.  In 
like  manner,  if  you  obferve  the  number  of  feconds  be¬ 
tween  the  lightning  and  the  report  of  the  thunder, 
you  know  the  diftance  of  the  cloud  from  whence  it  pro¬ 
ceeds.  17 

Derham  has  proved  by  experience,  that  all  founds  All  four ' 
whatever  travel  at  the  fame  rate.  The  found  of  a  gun,  travel  ate 
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Revtrbe-  and  the  linking  of  ti  hammer,  are  equally  fwift  in  their 
motions  ;  the  fofteft  wliifper  flies  as  fwiftly,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  as  the  loudeft  thunder. 

To  thefe  axioms  we  may  add  the  following. 

Smooth  and  clear  founds  proceed  from  bodies  that 
are  homogeneous,  and  of  an  uniform  figure  .;  and  harih 
or  obtufe  founds,  from  fuch  as  are  of  a  mixed  matter 
and  irregular  figure. 

The  velocity  of  found  is  to  that  of  a  b  rifle  wind  as 
fifty  to  one. 

The  ftrength  of  founds  is  greatefl  in  cold  and  denfe 
air,  and  leaft  in  that  which  is  warm  and  rarefied. 

Every  point  againft  which  the  pulfes  of  found  ftrike, 
becomes  a  centre  from  which  a  new  feries  of  pulfes  are 
propagated  in  every  diredion. 

Sound  deferibes  equal  fpaces  in  equal  times. 
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Chap.  IV.  Of  Reverberated  Sounds . 


j&3  Sound,  like  light,  after  it  has  been  refle&ed.  from 

feveral  places,  may  be  colleded  in  one  point,  as  into  a 
focus;  and  it  will  be  there  more  audible  than  in  any 
other  part,  even  than  at  the  place  from  whence  it  pro¬ 
ceeded.  On  this  principle  it  is  that  a  whifpering  gal¬ 
lery  is  conftrudbed. 

24  The  form  of  this  gallery  muft  be  that  of  a  concave 
Whifpering  hemifphere  (e),  as  ABC;  and  if  a  low  found  or  wliifper 
PhteY*  uttered  at  A,  the  vibrations  expanding  themielves 
*  every  way  will  impinge  on  the  points  1)DD,  Sc c.  and 
from  thence  be  refleded  to  EEE,  and  from  thence  to 
the  points  F  and  G,  till  at  laft  they  all  meet  in  C, 
where,  as  we  have  {aid,  the  found  will  be  the  molt 
diflindly  heard. 

^  The  augmentation  of  found  by  means  of  fpeaking- 
Spcakirg-  trumpets,  is  ufually  illuftrated  in  the  following  manner: 
trumpet,  j  et  ABC  be  the  tube,  Bl)  the  axis,  and  B  the  moutli- 
piece  for  conveying  the  voice  to  the  tube.  Fhen  it  is 
evident,  when  a  perfon  fpcaks  at  B  in  the  trumpet,  the 
whole  force  of  his  voice  is  fpent  upon  the  air  contained 
in  the  tube,  which  will  be  agitated  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  tube;  and,  by  various  refledions  from  the 
fide  of  the  tube  to  the  axis,  the  air  along  the  middle 
part  of  the  tube  will  be  greatly  conden fed,  and.  its  mo* 
mentum  proportionably  increased,  fo  that  when  it  comes 
to  agitate  the  air  at  the  orifice  of  the  tube  AC,  its 
force  will  be  as  much  greater  than  what  it  would  have 
been  without  the  tube,  as  the  furface  of  a  fphere,  whofe 
Tadius  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  tube,  is  greater  than 
the  furface  of  the  fegment  of  fuch  a  fphere  whofe  bafe 
is  the  orifice  of  the  tube.  For  a  perfon  fpeaking  at  B, 
without  the  tube,  will  have  the  force  of  his  voice  fpent 
in  exciting  concentric  fuperficies  of  air  a  1  around  the 
point  B;  and  when  thofe  fuperficies  or  pulfes  of  air  are 
di  flu  fed  as  far  as  E  every  way,  it  is  p-ain  the  force  of 
the  voice  will  there  be  diffufed  through  the  whole  fu¬ 
perficies  of  a  fphere  whofe  radius  is  BJ3  ;  but  in  the  trum- 
,  pet  it  will  be  fo  confined,  that  at  its  exit  it  will  be  dif- 
fufed  through  fo  much  of  that  fpherical  furface  of  air 
as  correfponds  to  the  orifice  of  the  tube.  But  fince  the 
force  is  given,  its  intenlity  will  be  always  inverfely  as 
the  number  of  particles  it  ha 3  to  move  ;  and  therefore 
Vol.  1.  Parti. 
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in  the  tube  it  will  be  to  that  without,  as  the  fuperficies  Keverbe- 
of  fuch  a  fphere  to  the  xra  of  the  large  end  of  the  tube  s"^e((g 
nearly. 

But  it  is  obvious,  Mr  Young  obferves,  that  the  con¬ 
finement  of  the  voice  can  Tave  little  efied  in  inereafing 
the  ftrength  of  the  found,  as  this  ftrength  depends  on 
the  velocity  with  which  the  particles  move.  Were  this 
reafoning  conclufive,  the  voice  (liould  iflue  through  the 
fmalleft  poflible  orifice;  cylindrical  tubes  would  be  pre¬ 
ferable  to  any  that  increafed  in  diameter;  and  the  leis 
the  diameter,  the  greater  would  be  the  effed  of  the  in- 
ftrument;  becaufe  the  plate  or  mafs  of  air  to  be  moved, 
would,  in  that  cafe,  be  lefs,  and  confequently  the  effed 
of  the  voice  the  greater;  all  which  is  contradided  by 
experience. 

The  caufe  of  the  increafe  of  found  in  thefe  tubes 
muft  therefore  be  derived  from  fome  other  principles : 
and  amongft  thefe  we  (hall  probably  find,  that  what  the 
ingenious  Kirclier  has  fuggefted  in  his  Phonurgia  is  the 
moft  deferving  of  our  attention.  Pie  tells  us,  that  “  the 
augmentation  of  the  found  depends  on  its  refledion  from, 
the  tremulous  fides  of  the  tube  ;  which  refledions,  cou- 
fpiring  in  propagating  the  pulfes  in  the  fame  diredion, 
muft  increafe  its  intenfity.”  Newton  alfo  feems  to  have 
confidered  this  as  the  principle  caufe,  in  the  fcholium 
of  prop.  50.  B.  2.  Princip.  when  he  fays,  “  we  hence 
fee  why  founds  are  fo  much  increafed  in  ftentorophonic 
tubes,  for  every  reciprocal  motion  is,  in  each  return, 
increafed  by  the  generating  caufe. 

Farther,  when  we  fpeak  in  the  open  air,  the  effed 
on  the  tympanum  of  a  diftant  auditor  is  produced  mere¬ 
ly  by  a  fingle  pulfe.  But  when  we  ufe  a  tube,  all  the 
pulfes  propagated  from  the  mouth,  except  thofe  in  the 
diredion  of  the  axis,  ftrike  againft  the  iidcs  of  the  tube, 
and  every  point  of  impulfe  becoming  a  new  centre,  from 
whence  the  pulfes  are,  propagated  in  all  directions,  a 
pulfe  will  arrive  at  the  ear  from  each  of  thofe  points  ; 
thus,  by  the  ufe  of  a  tube,  a  greater  number  of  pulfes 
are  propagated  to  the  ear,  and  confequently  the  found 
increafed.  The  confinement  too  of  the  voice  may. have 
fome  effect,  though  not  fuch  as  is  aferibed  to  it  by 
fome  ;  for  the  condenfed  pulfes  produced  by  the  naked 
voice,  freely  expand  every  way;  but  in  tubes,  the  late¬ 
ral  expan  lion  being  diminiflied,  the  dired  expan  fion  will 
be  increafed,  and  confequently  the  velocity  of  the  par¬ 
ticles,  and  the  intensity  of  the  found.  The  fubftance 
alfo  of  the  tube  lias  its  effed  ;  for  it  is  found  by  expe¬ 
riment,  that  the  more  elaftic  the  fubftance  of  the  tube, 
and  confequently  the  more  fufceptible  it  is  of  thefe  tre¬ 
mulous  motions,  the  ftronger  is  the  found. 

If  the  tube  be  laid  on  any  non-elaflic  fubftance,  it 
deadens  the  found,  bccaufe  it  prevents  the  vibratory 
motion  of  the  parts.  The  found  is  increafed  in  fpeaking- 
trumpets,  if  the  tube  be  fufpended  in  the  air;  becaufe 
the  agitations  are  then  carried  on  without  interruption. 

Thefe  tubes  fhould  increafe  in  diameter  from  the  mouth¬ 
piece,  becaufe  the  parts,  vibrating  in  diredions  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  furface,  will  confpire  in  impelling  for¬ 
ward  the  particles  of  air,  and  confequently,  by  increa- 
fing  their  velocity,  will  increafe  the  intenfity  of  the 
found  :  and  the  furface  alfo  increaling,  the  number  of 
points  of  impulfe  and  of  new  propogations  will  increafe 
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proportionally.  The  feveral  caufes,  therefore,  of  the 
increase  of  found  in  thefe  tubes,  Mr  Young  concludes 
to  be,  i .  The  diminution  of  the  lateral,  and  confe- 
quently  the  increafe  of  the  dired,  expanfion  and  velo¬ 
city  of  the  included  air.  2.  The  increafe  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pulfes,  by  increafing  the  points  of  new  propaga¬ 
tion.  3.  The  refledions  of  the  pulfes  from  the  tremu¬ 
lous  Tides  of  the  tube,  which  impel  the  particles  of  air 
forward,  and  thus  increafe  their  velocity. 

An  echo  is  a  reflexion  of  found  ftriking  againfl  fome 
objed,  as  an  image  is  refleded  in  a  glafs  :  but  it  has 
been  difputed  what  are  the  proper  qualities  in  a  body 
for  thus  refleding  founds.  It  is  in  general  known,  that 
caverns,  grottoes,  mountains,  and  ruined  buildings,  re^ 
turn  this  image  of  found.  We  have  heard  of  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  echo,  at  a  ruined  fortrefs  near  Louvain,  in 
Flandersf  If  a  perfon  fung,  he  only  heard  his  own 
voice,  without  any  repetition  :  on  the  contrary,  thofe 
who  flood  at  fome  diftance,  heard  the  echo  but  not  the 
voice ;  but  then  they  heard  it  with  furprifing  varia¬ 
tions,  fometimes  louder,  fometimes  fofter,  now  more 
near,  then  more  diftant.  There  is  an  account  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  French  academy,  of  a  fimilar  echo  near 
Rouen. 

As  (by  n°  2  1  and  22)  every  point  againfl  which  the 
pulfes  of  found  flrike  becomes  the  centre  of  a  new  fe- 
ries  of  pulfes,  and  found  deferibes  equal  diftances  in 
equal  times  ;  therefore,  when  any  found  is  propagated 
from  a  centre,  and  its  pulfes  flrike  againfl:  a  variety  of 
obflacles,  if  the  fum  of  the  right  lines  drawn  from  that 
point  to  each  of  the  obflacles,  and  from  each  obilacle 
to  a  fecond  point,  be  equal,  then  will  the  latter  be  a 
point  in  which  an  echo  will  be  heard.  i(  Thus  let  A 
be  the  point  from  which  the  found  is  propagated  in  all 
diredlions,  and  let  the  pulfes  flrike  againfl  the  obfla¬ 
cles  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  & c.  each  of  thefe  points 
becomes  a  new  centre  of  pulfes  by  the  firfl  principle, 
and  therefore  from  each  of  them  one  feries  of  pulfes  will 
pafs  through  the  point  B.  Now  if  the  feveral  fums  of  the 
right  lines  AC+CB,  AD+DB9  AE+El^AG+GB, 
AH+HB,  Al-f-IB,  &c.  be  all  equal  to  each  other, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  pulfes  propagated  from  A  to  thefe 
points,  and  again  from  tliefe  points  to  B,  will  all  ar¬ 
rive  at  B  at  the  fame  inflant,  according  to  the  fecond 
principle;.  and  therefore,  if  the  hearer  be  in  that  point, 
his  ear  will  at  the  fame  inflant  be  llruck  by  all  thefe 
pulfes.  Now  it  appears  from  experiment  (  fee  JVIuffchen- 
broek ,  V.  ii.  p.  2.10),  that  the  ear  of  an  exercifed  mu- 
iician  can  only  diflinguifh  fuch  founds  as  follow  one 
another  at  the  rate  of  9  or  10  in  a  fecond,  or  any  flow¬ 
er  rate:  and  therefore,  for  a  diflind  perception  of  the 
dired  and  refleded  found,  there  fhould  intervene  the 
interval  of  ^th  of  a  fecond  ;  but  in  this  time  found 
deferibes  or  127  feet  nearly.  And  therefore, 

tuflefs  the  fum  of  the  lines  drawn  from  each  of  the  ob¬ 
ftacles  to  the  points  A  and  B  exceeds  the  interval  AB 
by  127  feet*  no  echo  will  be  heard  at  B.  Since  the 
feveral  fums  of  the  lines  drawn  from  the  obflacles  to 
the  points  A  and  B  are  of  the  fame  magnitude,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  curve  palling  through  all  the  points  C, 
D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  Sc c.  will  be  an  ellipfe,  ( prop .  14. 
B.  2.  IIam>  Con.)  Hence  all  the  points  of  the  obfla¬ 
cles  which  produce  an  echo,  mud  lie  in  the  furface  of. 
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the  oblong  fphscroid,  generated  by  the  revolution  of  Reverbc- 
this  ellipfe  round  its  major  axis. 

“  As  there  may  be  feveral  fphseroids  of  different 
magnitudes,  fo  there  may  be  feveral  different  echoes  of 
the  fame  original  found.  And  as  there  may  happen  to 
be  a  greater  number  of  reflecting  points  in  the  furface 
of  an  exterior  fphseroid  than  in  that  of  an  interior,  a 
fecond  or  a  third  echo  may  be  much  more  powerful 
than  the  firfl,  provided  that  the  fuperior  number  of  re¬ 
flecting  points,  that  is,  the  fuperior  number  of  reflec¬ 
ted  pulfes  propagated  to  the  ear,  be  more  than  fulfi- 
cient  to  compenfate  for  the  decay  of  found  which  a- 
rifes  from  its  being  propagated  through  a  greater  fpace. 

This  is  finely  illuflrated  in  the  celebrated  echoes  at  the 
lake  of  Killarney  in  Kerry,  where  the  firfl  return  of 
the  found  is  much  inferior  in  ftrength  to  thofe  which 
immediately  fucceed  it. 

“  From  what  has  been  laid  down  it  appears,  that  for 
the  mod  powerful  echo,  the  founding  body  fhould  be  in 
one  focus  of  the  ellipfe  which  is  the  fe&ion  of  the  echo¬ 
ing  fphasroid,  and  the  hearer  in  the  other.  However, 
an  echo  may  be  heard  in  other  fituations,  though  not  fo 
favourably ;  as  fuch  a  number  of  refleded  pulfes  may 
arrive  at  the  fame  time  at  the  ear  as  may  be  fufficient 
to  excite  a  diflind  perception.  Thus  a  perfon  often 
hears  the  echo  of  his  own  voice  ;  but  for  this  purpofe 
he  fhould  Hand  at  lead  63  or  64  feet  from  the  reflect¬ 
ing  obilacle,  according  to  what  has  been  faid  before. 

At  the  common  rate  of  fpeaking,  we  pronounce  not 
above  three  fyllables  and  an  half,  that  is,  feven  half 
fyllables  in  a  fecond  ;  therefore,  that  the  echo  may  re¬ 
turn  juft  as  foon  as  three  fyllables  are  exprefled,  twice 
the  diftance  of  the  fpeaker  from  the  refleding  objed 
mud  be  equal  to  1000  feet ;  for,  as  found  deferibes 
1142  feet  in  a  fecond,  £ths  of  that  fpace,  that  is,  1000 
feet  nearly,  will  be  deferibed  while  fix  half  or  three 
whole  fyllables  are  pronounced  :  that  is,  the  fpeaker 
muft  Hand  near  500  feet  from  the  obftacle.  And  in 
general,  the  diftance  of  the  fpeaker  from  the  echoing 
furface,  for  any  number  of  fyllables,  mail  be  equal  to 
the  feventh  part  of  the  produd  of  1142  feet  multiplied 
by  that  number. 

“  In  churches  we  never  hear  a  diftinCt  echo  of  the 
voice,  but  a  confufed  found  when  the  fpeaker  utters 
his  words  too  rapidly  ;  becaufe  the  greateft  difference 
of  diftance  between  the  dired  and  refleded  courfes  of 
fuch  a  number  of  pulfes  as  would  produce  a  diflind 
found,  is  never  in  any  church  equal  to  127  feet,  the  li¬ 
mit  of  echoes. 

“  But  though  the  firfl  refleded  pulfes  may  produce 
no  echo,  both  on  account  of  their  being  too  few  in 
number,  and  too  rapid  in  their  return  to  the  ear  ;  yet 
it  is  evident,  that  the  refleding  furface  may  be  fo 
formed,  as  that  the  pulfes  which  come  to  the  ear  after 
twro  refledions  or  more  may,  after  having  deferibed 
127  feet  or  more,  arrive  at  the  ear  in  fufficient  num¬ 
bers,  and  alfo  fo  nearly  at  the  fame  inflant,  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  echo,  though  the  diftance  of  the  refleding  fur¬ 
face  from  the  ear  be  lefs  than  the  limit  of  echoes.  This 
is  confirmed  by  a  Angular  echo  in  a  grotto  on  the  banks 
of  the  little  brook  called  the  Dinan,  about  two  miles 
from  Calllecomber,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  As 
you  enter  the  cave,  and  continue  fpeaking  loud,  no  re¬ 
turn  of  the  voice  is  perceived  ;  but  on, your  arriving  at. 
i. 
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Entertain-  ^  certain  point,  which  is  not  above.  14  or  15  feet  from 
intr  Experi-  t^e  rt*fteaing  furface,  a  very  diftindi  echo  -  is  heard, 
ruents  jqow  this  echo  cannot  arife  from  the  fir  ft  courfe  of  pul- 
fes  that  are  reflected  to  the  ear,  becaufe  the  breadth  of 
the  cave  is  fo  fmall,  that  they  would  return  too  quick¬ 
ly  to  produce  a  diftincl  fenfation  from  that  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  found  :  it  therefore  is  produced  by  thofe  pulfes, 
which,  after  having  been  refleded  feveral  times  from 
one  fide  of  the  grotto  to  the  other,  and  having  run  o- 
ver  a  greater  fpace  than  127  feet,  arrive  at  the  ear  in 
coniiderable  numbers,  and  not  more  diftant  from  each 
other,  in  point  of  time,  than  the  ninth  part  of  a  fecond.” 

This  article  (hall  be  difmifled  with  a  few  inventions 
founded  on  fome  of  the  preceding  principles,  which  may 
amufe  a  number  of  our  readers. 

Entertaining  Experiments  and  Contrivances . 

27  I.  Pl  ac  f  a  concave  mirror  of  about  two  feet  diameter, 

I  The  Con- as  AB  (g),  in  a  perpendicular  dire&ion.  The  focus  of 
ve; five  Sta-  mirror  may  foe  at  1  5  or  1 8  inches  diftance  from 

Plate  I  lts  furface*  At  the  diftance  of  about  five  or  fix  feet 

fig. 5,  *  let  there  be  a  partition,  in  which  there  is  an  opening 

E  F,  equal  to  the  fize  of  the  mirror ;  againft  this 
opening  muft  be  placed  a  piflure,  painted  in  water¬ 
colours,  on  a  thin  cloth,  that  the  found  may  eafily  pafs 
through  it  (  h  ). 

Behind  the  partition,  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three 
feet,  place  another  mirror  G  H,  of  the  fame  fize  as  the 
former,  and  let  it  be  diametrically  oppofite  to  it. 

At  the  point  C  let  there  be  placed  the  figure  of  a 
man  feated  on  a  pedeftal,  and  let  his  ear  be  placed  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  focus  of  the  firft  mirror:  his  lower  jaw 
mult  be  made  to  open  by  a  wire,  and  fhut  by  a  fpring  ; 
and  there  may  be  another  wire  to  move  the  eyes  :  thefe 
wires  muft  pafs  through  the  figure,  go  under  the  floor, 
and  come  up  behind  the  partition. 

Let  a  perfon,  properly  inftrudted,  be  placed  behind 
the  partition  near  the  mirror.  You  then  propofe  to 
any  one  to  fpeak  foftly  to  the  ftatue,  by  putting  liis 
mouth  to  the  ear  of  it,  afturing  him  that  it  will  anfwer 
inftantly.  You  then  give  the  fignal  to  the  perfon  be¬ 
hind  the  partition,  who,  by  placing  his  ear  to  the  fo¬ 
cus  I,  of  the  mirror  G  H,  will  hear  diftindly  what  the 
other  faid  ;  and,  moving  the  jaw  and  eyes  of  the  ftatue 
by  the  wares,  will  return  an  anfwer  diredly,  which 
will  in  like  manner  be  diftindly  heard  by  the  firft 
fpeaker. 

This  experiment  appears  to  be  taken  from  the 
Century  of  Inventions  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcef- 
ter  ;  whofe  ddigns,  at  the  time  they  were  publifhed, 
were  treated  with  ridicule  and  negled  as  being  im- 
pradicable,  but  are  now  known  to  be  generally,  if  not 
univerfally,  pradicable.  The  words  of  the  Marquis  are 
thefe :  “  How  to  make  a  brazen  or  ftone  head  in  the 
tnidft  of  a  great  field  or  garden,  To  artificial  and  natu- 
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ral,  that  though  a  man  fpeak  ever  fo  foftly,  and  even  Rnterum^ 
whifper  into  the  ear  thereof,  ft  will  prefently  open 

mouth,  and  refolve  the  queftion  in  Freneh,  Latin,  - - — — ■ 

Welfti,  Irifh,  or  Englifli,  in  good  terms,  uttering  it  out 
of  its  mouth,  and  then  fhut  it  until  the  next  queftion 
be  afked.” — The  two  following,  of  a  fimilar  nature, 
appear  to  have  been  inventions  of  Kircher,  by  means 
of  which,  (as  he  informs  us*)  he  ufed  to  gutter  *  phonur* 
feigned  and  ludicrous  confutations,  with  a  view  to^i <  Nova . 
fhow  the  fallacy  and  impofture  of  ancient  oracles.”  fc<a ^  c  tw 

II.  Let  there  be  two  heads  of  plafter  of  Paris,  placed  The  Con> 
on  pedellals,on  the  oppofite  fidesofa  room.  There  muftmunicativc 
be  a  tin  tube  of  an  inch  diameter,  that  muft  pafs  from  the  Bulls, 
ear  of  one  head,  through  the  pedeftal,  under  the  floor, 
and  go  up -to  the  mouth  of  the  other.  Obferve,  that 
the  end  of  the  tube  which  is  next  the  ear  of  the  one 
head,  fhould  be  confiderably  larger  than  that  end  which 
comes  to  the  mouth  of  the  other.  Let  the  whole  be 
fo  difpofed  that  there  may  not  be  the  leaft  fufpicion  of 
a  communication. 

Now,  when  a  perfon  fpeaks,  quite  low,  into  the  ear 
of  one  buft,  the  found  is  reverberated  thro*  the  length 
of  the  tube,  and  will  be  diftindly  heard  by  any  one 
who  fhall  place  his  ear  to  the  mouth  of  the  other.  It 
is  not  neceftary  that  the  tube  fhould  come  to  the  lips 
of  the  buft. — If  there  be  two  tubes,  one  going  to  the 
ear,  and  the  other  to  the  mouth,  of  each  head,  two  per- 
fons  may  converfe  together,  by  applying  their  mouth 
and  ear  reciprocally  to  the  mouth  and  ear  of  the  bulls  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  other  perfons  that  Hand  in  the 
middle  of  the  chamber,  between  the  heads,  will  not 
hear  any  part  of  their  converfation.  29 

III.  Place  a  buft  on  a  pedeftal  in  the  corner  of  aTheOracu* 
room,  and  let  there  be  two  tubes,  as  in  the  foregoing^1*  Hea(h 
amufement,  one  of  which  muft  go  from  the  mouth  and 

the  other  from  the  ear  of  the  buft,  through  the  pedeftal, 
arid  the  floor,  to  an  under  apartment.  There  may  be 
likewife  wires  that  go  from  the  under  jaw  and  the  eyes 
of  the  buft,  by  which  they  may  be  eafily  moved. 

A  perfon  being  placed  in  the  under  room,  and  at  a 
fignal  given  applying  his  ear  to  one  of  the  tubes,  will 
hear  any  queftion  that  is  afked,  and  immediately  re¬ 
ply  ;  moving  at  the  fame  time,  by  means  of  the  wires, 
the  mouth  and  the  eyes  of  the  buft,  as  if  the  reply 
came  from  it.  .  30 

I V.  In  a  large  cafe,  fuch  as  is  ufed  for  dials  and  fpring- A  s°lar 
clocks,  the  front  of  which,  or  at  leaft  the  lower  part  ofnata* 
it,  muft  be  of  glafs,  covered  on  the  infide  with  gauze, 

let  there  be  placed  a  barrel-organ,  which,  when  wound 
up,  is  prevented  from  playing,  by  a  catch  that  takes  a 
toothed  wheel  at  the  end  of  the  barrel.  To  one  end  of 
this  catch  there  muft  be  joined  a  wire,  at  the  end  of 
which  there  is  a  flat  circle  of  cork,  of  the  fame  diinen- 
fion  with  the  infide  of  a  glafs  tube,  in  which  it  is  to  rife 
and  fall.  This  tube  mull  communicate  with  a  refer  - 
voir  that  goes  acrofs  the  front  part  of  the  bottom  of  the 
cafe,  which  is  to  be  filled  with  fpirits,  fuch  as  is  ufed  in 
M  2  tliei- 


(g)  Both  the  mirrors  here  ufed  may  be  of  tin  or  gilt  pafttboard,  this  experiment  not  requiring  fuch  as  are 
very  accurate. 

(h)  The  more  effectually  to  conceal  the  caufe  of  this  allufion,  the  mirror  AB  may  be  fixed  in  the  wainfeot, 

and  a  gauze  or  any  other  thin  covering  thrown  over  it,  as  that  will  not  in  the  leaft  prevent  the  found  from  being  / 

reflected.  .  An  experiment  of  this  kind  may  be  performed  in  a  field  or  garden,  between  two  hedges,  in  one  of 
which  the  mirror  AJ3  may  be  placed,  and  in  the  other  an  opening  artfully  contrived. 
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Entertain*  thermometers,  but  not  coloured,  that  it  may  be  the 
incnfs*^!;*  better  concealed  by  the  gauze. 

c',  This  cafe  being  placed  in  the  fun,  the  fpirits  will  be 
rarefied  by  the  heat ;  and  riling  in  the  tube,  will  lift  up 
the  catch  or  trigger,  and  fet  the  organ  in  play  :  which 
it  will  continue  to  do  as  long  as  It  is  kept  in  the  fun  ; 
for  the  fpirits  cannot  run  out  of  the  tube,  that  part  of 
the  catch  to  which  the  circle  is  fixed  being  prevented 
from  rifing  beyond  a  certain  point  by  a  check  placed 
over  it. 

When  the  machine  is  placed  againft  the  fide  of  a 
room  on  which  the  fun  fhines  flrong,  it  may  conllantly 
remain  in  the  fame  place,  if  you  inclofe  it  in  a  fecond 
cafe,  made  of  thick  wood,  and  placed  at  a  little  di¬ 
fiance  from  the  other.  When  you  want  it  to  perform, 
it  will  be  only  necelTary  to  throw  open  the  door  of  the 
outer  cafe,  and  expofe  it  to  the  fun. 

But  if  the  machine  be  moveable,  it  will  perform  in 


fmall  Entertain* 


all  feafons  by  being  placed  before  the  fire  ;  and  in  the 
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winter  it  will  more  readily  Hop  when  removed  into  the 
cold. 

A  machine  of  this  fort  is  laid  to  have  been  invented 
by  Cornelius  Dreble,  in  the  lafl  century.  What  the 
conilrtiflion  of  that  was,  we  know  not  ;  it  might  very 
likely  be  more  complex,  but  could  fcarce  anfwer  the 
intention  more  readily. 

V.  Under  the  keys  o£a  common  harpfichord  let  there 
ic  us  Harp  |  e  a  barrel,  fomething  like  that  in  a  chamber  or- 
ii chord.  ^an>  wJtp  flops  or  pias  corresponding  to  the  tunes  you 
would  have  it  play.  Thefe  Hops  mull  be  moveable,  fo 
that  the  tunes  may  be  varied  at  pleafure.  From  each 
of  the  keys  let  there  go  a  wire  perpendicular  down  : 
the  en-tb  of  thefe  wires  mull  be  turned  up  for  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch.  Behind  thefe  wires  let  there  be  an 
iron  bar,  to  prevent  them  from  going  too  far  back. 
Now,  as  the  barrel  turns  round,  its  pins  take  the  ends 
of  the  wires,  which  pull  down  the  keys,  and  play  the 
harpfichord.  The  barrel  and  wires  are  to  be  all  in- 
clofed  in  a  cafe. 

In  the  chimney  of  the  fame  room  where  the  hnrpfi- 


rd  Hands,  or  at  leafl  in  one  adjacent,  there  mult  be 


u  fir.oke  jack,  from  whence  comes  down  a  wire,  or 
cord,  that,  palling  behind  the  wainfeot  adjoining  the 
chimney,  goes  under  the  lloor,  and  up  one  of  the  legs 


of  the  harpfichord,  into  the  cafe,  and  round  a 
wheel  fixed  on  the  axis  of  that  firll  mentioned.  There 
fhould  be  pullies  at  different  dillances,  behind  the  wain-  ,  / 
foot  and  under  the  floor,  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  the 
chord. 

This  machinery  may  be  applied  to  any  other  keyed 
inllrument  as  well  as  to  chimes,  and  to  many  other 
purpofes  where  a  regular  continued  motion  is  required. 

An  inllrument  of  this  fort  may  be  confidered  as  a 
perpetual  motion,  according  to  the  vulgar  accepta¬ 
tion  of  the  term  ;  for  it  will  never  ceafe  going  till  the 
fire  be  extinguifhed,  or  fome  parts  of  the  machinery  be 
worn  out.  3* 

VI.  At  the  top  of  a  fummer-houfe,  or  other  building,  A  Veutofal 
let  there  be  fixed  a  vane  AB,  on  which  is  the  pinion  C,  pjatg 
that  takes  the  toothed  wheel  D,  fixed  on  the  axis  EF,  fig.  6. 
which  at  its  other  end  carries  the  wheel  G,  that  takes 
the  pinion  H.  All  thefe  wheels  and  pinions  are  to  be 
between  the  roof  and  the  ceiling  of  the  building.  The 
pinion  H  is  fixed  to  the  perpendicular  axis  IK,  which 
goes  down  very  near  the  wall  of  the  room,  and  may  be 
covered  after  the  fame  manner  as  are  bell-wires.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  axis  IK  there  is  a  fmall  pinion  L, 
that  takes  the  wheel  M,  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  great 
wheel  NO.  In  this  wheel  there  mull  be  placed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Hops,  correfponding  to  the  tunes  it  is  to  play. 

Thefe  Hops  are  to  be  moveable,  that  the  tunes  may  be  . 
altered  at  pleafure.  Againll  this  wheel  there  mult 
hang  i  2  fmall  bells,  anfwering  to  the  notes  of  the  ga¬ 
mut.  Therefore,  as  the  wheel  turns  round,  the  Hops 
linking  againH  the  bells  play  the  feveral  tunes.  There 


fhould  be  a  fly  to  the  great  wheel,  to  regulate  its  mo¬ 


tion  when  the  wind  is  flrong.  The  wheel  NO,  and  the 
bells,  are  to  be  inclofed  in  a  cafe. 

There  may  be  feveral  fets  of  bells,  one  of  which 
may  anfwer  to  the  tenor,  another  to  the  treble,  and  a 
third  to  the  bafs  ;  or  they  may  play  different  tunes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fize  of  the  wheel.  As  the  bells  are 
fmall,  if  they  are  of  filver,  their  tone  will  be  the  more 
pleafing. 

Inflead  of  bells,  glalfes  may  be  here  ufed,  fo  difpo- 
fed  as  to  move  freely  at  the  ftroke  of  the  Hops.  This 
machinery  may  likewife  be  applied  to  a  barrel-organ  j 
and  to  many  other  ufes. 
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Acqs  ACQS,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenaean  moun- 
I)  .  tains,  in  the  government  of  Foix  in  France.  It  takes  its 
C(*U1,  .  name  from  the  hot  waters  in  thefe  parts.  E.  long.  1.40. 
lat.  43.  o. 

ACQUAPENDENTE,  a  pretty  large  town  of  I- 
taly,  in  the  territory  of  the  church,  and  patrimony  of 
St  Peter,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  on  a  moun¬ 
tain,  near  the  river  Paglia,  ten  miles  W.  of  Orvietto, 
and  57  N.  by  VV.  of  Rome.  E.  long.  11.  53.  Lat. 
42.  43.  #  . 

ACQUARIA,  a  fmall  town  of  Italy,  111  Fngana,  a 
diftrift  of  Modena,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  medici¬ 
nal  waters.  It  is  12  miles  foutli  of  the  city  of  Modena. 
E.  long.  11.  17.  Lat.  44.  24. 

ACQUEST,  otAcquist,  inlaw,  fignifies  goods 
got  by  purchafe  or  donation.  See  Conquest. 

ACQUI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Mont- 
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ferrat,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  and  commodious  baths.  It  Acqulfitioo 
was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1745,  and  retaken  by  IL 
the  Piedmontefe  in  1  746  ;  but  after  this,  it  was  taken  tance> 
again  and  difmantled  by  the  French,  who  afterwards 
forfook  it.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Bornio,  25  miles 
N.  W.  of  Genoa,  and  30  S.  of  Cafal.  E.  long.  8.  30. 

Lat.  44.  40. 

ACQUIS  1 TION,  in  general,  denotes  the  obtaining 
or  procuring  fomething.  Among  lawyers,  it  is  ufed 
for  the  right  or  title  to  an  eft  ate  got  by  purchafe  or 
donation. 

ACQUITTAL,  a  difeharge,  deliverance,  or  fet- 
ting  of  a  perfon  free  from  the  guilt  or  fufpicion  of  an 
offence. 

ACQUITTANCE,  a  releafe  or  difeharge  in  wri¬ 
ting  for  a  fum  of  money,  witnefling  that  the  party  has 
paid  the  faid  fum. — No  man  is  obliged  to  pay  a  fum  of 

money 
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money  if  the  demandant  refufes  to  give  an  acquittance, 
which  is  a  full  difcharge,  and  bars  all  a&ions,  &e.  An 
acquittance  given  by  a  fervant  for  a  fum  of  money  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  ufe  of  his  mailer,  fliall  be  a  good  dif¬ 
charge  for  that  fum,  provided  the  fervant  ufed  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  mailer’s  rents,  debts,  &c. 

ACRA,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  coall  of  Guinea, 
where  the  Enghfh,  Dutch,  and  Danes,  have  flrong 
forts,  and  each  fort  its  particular  village.  W .  Long.  o.  2. 
Lat.  5. 

Acra  (anc.  geog. ),  one  of  the  hills  of  Jerufalcm, 
on  which  Hood  the  lower  town,  which  was  the  Old  Je- 
rufalem  ;  to  which  was  afterwards  added  Zion,  or  the 
city  of  David.  Probably  called  Acra ,  from  the  fort- 
refs  which  Antiochus  built  there  in  order  to  annoy  the 
temple,  and  which  Simon  Maccabceus  took  and  razed 
to  the  ground- 

Acra  Japygla  (anc.  geog.),  called  SaJentia  by  Pto¬ 
lemy  ;  now  Capo  di  San  Maria  di  Leuca:  A  promon¬ 
tory  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  the  fouth-eall  of  O- 
tranto,  where  formerly  was  a  town,  now  lying  in  ruins, 
on  the  Ionian  fea,  over  againlt  the  Montes  Acrocerau- 
nii  of  Fpirus.  #  .  . 

Acrje  (anc.  geog. ),  a  town  of  Sicily,  whofe  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  called  .icrenjts.  It  flood  to  the  fouth  of 
Syracufe  at  the  didance  of  24  miles,  near  the  place  now 
called  the  monaftery  of  Santa  Maria  d’  Arcia,  on  an 
eminence,  as  appears  from  Silius  Italicus.  The  Syra- 
cufans  were  the  founders  of  it,  according  to  lhucidy- 
des,  70  years  after  the  building  of  Syracufe,  or  655 
before  Chrill.  Hence  the  epithet  Acrxus. 

ACRAGAS,  or  Agragas  (anc.  geog.),  fo  called 
by  the  Greeks,  and  fometimes  by  the  Romans,  but 
more  generally  Agrigcntuvi  by  the  latter  ;  a  town  of 
Sicily.  In  Greek  medals  the  inhabitants  are  called 
AicrirANTiNoi,  and  Agrigentini  by  Cicero.  The  town 
flood  upon  a  mountain,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Acra- 
gas  and  Hypfa,  near  the  port  called  E^-r^ov  by  Ptole¬ 
my,  but  F.jriv«ov,  or  the  Dock,  by  Strabo;  and  in  the 
time  of  the  latter,  fcarce  a  trace  of  all  that  fide  remain¬ 
ed.  In  the  year  before  Chrifl  584,  the  people  of  Gela 
built  Acragas,  108  years  after  building  their  own  city. 
It  took  its  name  from  the  river  running  by  it;  and  be¬ 
ing  but  two  miles  from,  enjoyed  all  the  conveniences 
t&at  fhoukl  come  by,  the  fea.  It  was  a  place  of  great 
llrength,  Handing  on  the  top  of  a  veiy  deep  rock,  and 
wafhed  on  the  fouth  fide  by  the  river  Acragas,  now 
called  Fiume  di  Gergenti ,  and^bn  the  fouth-wefl  by  the 
Hypfa,  with  a  citadel  to  the  fouth- caft,  externally  fur- 
rounded  by  a  deep  gulf,  which  made  it  inacceflible  but 
on  the  fide  next  the  town.  It  was  famous  for  the  ty¬ 
rant  Phalaris  and  his  brazen  bull.  They  were  a  people 
luxurious  in  their  tables,  and  magnificent  in  their  dwell¬ 
ings;  of  whom  Empedocles,  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  fays, 
that  they  lived  to-day  as  if  they  were  to  die  to-morrow, 
and  built  as  if  they  were  to  live  for  ever.  The  coun¬ 
try  round  the  city  was  laid  out  in  vine  and  olive  yards, 
in  the  produce  of  which  they  carried  on  a  great  and 
profitable  commerce  with  Carthage.  E.  Long.  13.  30. 
Lat.  37.  20, 

ACRA  SI  A,  among  phyficians,  implies  the  predo¬ 
minancy  of  one  quality  above  another,  either  with  re¬ 
gard  to  artificial  mixtures,  or  the  humours  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of 
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priv.  and  xrfoyviv**,  to  mix  ;  q.  d.  not  mixed  in  a  juft  Acrarh, 

proportion.  .  ...  Acre. 

AC  RATH  (anc.  geog.),  a  place  in  Mauritania  Tin- 
gitana,  now  fuppofed  to  be  V elez  de  Gomara  :  A  for¬ 
tified  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  with  a  citadel  and 
commodious  harbour  on  the  Mediterranean,  fcarce  a 
mile  diflant  from  Pcnon  de  Velez,  a  -Spanifh  fort. 

W.  Long.  5.  Lat.  34.  45. 

ACRE,  or  Acra,  a  fea-port  town  in  Syria.  It  was 
formerly  called  Ftolemais ,  and  is  a  bi (hop’s  fee.  It 
was  very  famous  in  the  time  of-the  crufadoes,  and  un¬ 
derwent  feveral  fieges-  both  by  the  Chrifiians  and  Sa¬ 
racens.  It  is  fituated  at  the  north  angle  of  a  bay, 
which  extends  in  a  femicircle  of  three  leagues,  as  far 
as  the  point  of  Carmel. 

During,  the  crufades,  the  pofTeffion  of  this  town 
was  long  difputed  by  the  Chrifiians  and  Saracens.  I11 
I  192  it  was  taken  from  the  latter  by  Richard  I.  of 
England  and  Philip  of  France,  who  gave  it  to  the 
knights  of  St  John  of  Jerufalem,  who  kept  poffeffion 
of  it  100  years,  when  it  was  retaken  by  the  Saracens, 
and  almofl  entirely  deflroycd.  This  event  is  rendered 
memorable  by  an  a£t  of  fingular  refolution  with  which 
it  was  accompanied.  A  number  of  beautiful  young 
nuns,  terrified  at  the  profped  of  being  expofed  to  the 
brutal  lufl  of  the  infidels,  determined  to  avoid  the  vio¬ 
lation  of  their  chaftity,  by  rendering  themfelves  ob¬ 
jects  of  averfion.  With  this  view  they  cut  off  their 
nofes  and  mangled  their  faces.  The  Saracens,  infla¬ 
med  with  refentment  at  a  fpe&acle  which  prevented 
the  gratification  of  tkeir  appetites,  immediately  put 
them  all  to  the  fword.  After  the  expulfion  of  the 
Crufaders,  it  remained  almofl  defevted;  but  in  our  time 
has  again  revived  by  the  induflry  of  Dalier  ;  and  the 
works  erected  by  Djezzar,  within  the  lafl>  ten  years, 
have  rendered  it  one  of  the  principal  towns  upon  the 
coafl.  The  mofque  of  this  Pacha  is  boailed  as  a  ma- 
fterpiece  of  eaflern  tafle.  The  bazar,  or  covered  mar¬ 
ket,  is  not  inferior  even  to  thofe  of  Aleppo  ;  and  its 
public  fountain  furpafies  in  elegance  thofe  of  Damafcus, 
though  the  water  is  of  a  very  indifferent  quality.  The 
Pacha  has  derived  the  more  honour  from  thefe  works, 
as  he  was  himfelf  both  the  engineer  and  architedl  ^ 
he  formed  the  plans,  drew  the  defigns,  and  fuperin- 
tended  the  execution. 

The  port  of  Acre  is  one  of  the  bed  fituated  on  the 
coafl,  as  it  is  fheltered  from  the  north  and  north-well 
wands  by  the  town  itfelf ;  but  it  is  greatly  choaked  up 
fince  the  time  of  Fakr- el-din.  Djezzar  has  contented 
himfelf  with  making  a  landing-place  for  boats.  The 
fortifications,  though  more  frequently  repaired  than 
any  other  in  all  Syria,  are  of  no  importance  :  there 
are  only  a  few  wretched  low  towers,  near  the  port, 
on  which  cannon  are  mounted  ;  and  thefe  rufly  non 
pieces  are  fo  bad,  that  fome  of  them  burfL  every  time 
they  are  fired.  Its  defence  on  the  land  fide  is  merely 
a  garden-wall,  without  any  ditch. 

Com  and  cotton  form  the  bafis  of  the  commerce  of 
Acre,  which  is  becoming  more  flourifhing  every  day. 

Of  late,  the  Pacha,  by“an  abufe  common  throughout 
all  the  Turkifh  empire,  has  monopolized  all  the  trade 
in  his  own  hands  ;  no  cotton  can  be  fold  but  to  him, 
and  from  him  every  purchafe  mull  be  made.  In  vain 
have  the  European  merchants  claimed  the  privileges 

granted 
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drills-  hands  of  the  patient,  as  from  a  vefTel  fall  of  holes,  and 
I  in  fuch  numbers  that  it  was  impoffible  to  exterminate 

them. — Whether  this  extraordinary  and  dreadful  di- 
ftemper  was  oceafioned  by  the  food  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country,  or  by  a  peftilential  quality  of  their 
climate,  it  Is  difficult  to  determine.  Indeed,  as  to  the 
credibility  of  the  whole  account,  we  mull  leave  the 
I  reader  to  judge. 

But  though  the  circumftances  of  thefe  people  fhould 
be  deemed  fabulous,  yet  may  the  acrtdophagia  be  true. 

It  is  well  known,  that  to  this  day  the  inhabitants  of 
Ethiopia,  Arabia,  &c.  frequently  life  locufts  as  food. 
The  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  if  we  lay  before  him 
the  refult  of  Dr  Haffelquift’s  inquiries  as  to  this  parti¬ 
cular,  who  travelled  in  Syria  and  Egypt  fo  late  as  the 
year  1752.  This  ingenious  gentleman,  who  travelled 
with  a  view*  to  improve  natural  hiltory,  informs  us, 
that  he  afked  Franks,  and  many  other  people  who  had 
lived  long  in  thefe  countries,  whether  they  had  ever 
heard  that  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  See. 

Iufed  loculls  as  food.  They  anfwered  that  they  had. 
He  like  wife  afked  the  fame  queftion  of  Armenians, 
Cophtes,  and  Syrians,  who  lived  in  Arabia,  and  had 
travelled  in  Syria  and  near  the  Red  Sea;  fome  of  whom 
faid  they  heard  of  fuch  a  pradlice,  and  others  that  they 
had  often  feen  the  people  eat  thefe  infedls.  He  at  laft 
obtained  complete  fatisfadlion  on  this  head  from  a 
learned  fheck  at  Cairo,  who  had  lived  fix  years  in  Mec¬ 
ca.  This  gentleman  told  him,  in  prefence  of  M.  le 
Grand  the  principal  French  interpreter  at  Cairo,  and 
others,  that  a  famine  frequently  rages  at  Mecca  when 
there  is  a  fcarcity  of  corn  in  Egypt,  which  obliges  the 
inhabitants  to  live  upon  coarfer  food  than  ordinary  : 
That  when  corn  is  fcarce,  the  Arabians  grind  the  lo- 
enfts  in  hand-mills,  or  Hone-mortars,  and  bake  them 
into  cakes,  and  ufe  thefe  cakes  in  place  of  bread  : 
That  he  has  frequently  feen  locufts  ufed  by  the  Ara¬ 
bians,  even  when  there  was  no  fcarcity  of  corn  ;  but 
then  they  boil  them,  flew  them  with  butter,  and  make 
them  into  a  kind  of  frieafee  ;  which  he  fays  is  not  dif- 
agreeably  tailed,  for  he  had  fometimes  tailed  thefe  lo- 
cuft  fricafees  out  of  cunofity. 

'Voyage to  A  later  traveller,  Dr  Sparrman,  informs  us  *, 

,  “  That  locufts  fometimes  afford  a  high  treat  to  the 
'•P-3  *m0re  unpolifhed  and  remote  hordes  of  the  Hotten¬ 
tots;  when,  as  fometimes  happens,  after  an  interval 
of  8,  10,  J5,  or  20  years,  they  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  incredible  numbers.  At  thefe  times  they  come 
from  the  north,  migrating  to  the  fouthward,  and  do 
not  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  impeded  by  any  obftacles, 
but  fly  boldly  on,  and  are  drowned  in  the  fea  whenever 
they  come  to  it.  The  females  of  this  race  of  infedls, 
which  are  moll  apt  to  migrate,  and  are  chiefly  eaten, 
are  faid  not  to  be  able  to  fly  ;  partly  by  reafon  of  the 
fhortnefs  of  their  wings  ;  and  partly  on  account  of 
their  being  heavy  and  diftended  with  eggs  ;  and  fhort- 
ly  after  they  have  laid  thefe  in  the  fand,  they  are  faid 
to  die.  It  is  particularly  of  thefe  that  the  Hottentots 
make  a  brown  coffee-coloured  foup,  which,  at  the  fame 
time,  acquires  from  the  eggs  a  fat  and  greafy  appear¬ 
ance.  i  he  Hottentots  are  highly  rejoiced  at  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  thefe  locufts,  though  they  are  fure  to  deftro} 
every  bit  of  verdure  on  the  ground  :  but  the  Hotten¬ 
tots  make  themfelves  ample  amends  for  this  lofs,  by 
falling  foul  on  the  animals  themfelves,  eating  them  in 


fuch  quantities  as  in  tne  fpace  of  a  few  days  to  get 
viftbly  fatter  and  in  better  condition  than  before.”  A 

The  Abbe  Poiret,  alfo,  in  his  Memoir  on  the  lnfe&s  u 
of  Barbary  and  Numidia,  informs  us,  iC  That  the 
Moors  make  locufts  a  part  of  their  food;  that  they  go 
to  hunt  them  ;  fry  them  in  oil  and  butter ;  and  fell 
them  publicly  at  Tunis,  at  Bonne,”  &c. 

From  thefe  accounts,  we  may  fee  the  folly  of  that 
difpute  among  divines  about  the  nature  of  St  John’s 
food  in  the  wildernefs  :  fome  maintaining  the  original 
word  to  fignify  the  fruits  of  certain  trees;  others,  a 
kind  of  birds,  &c.  :  but  thofe  who  adhered  to  the  lite¬ 
ral  meaning  of  the  text  were  at  lead  the  moft  orthodox, 
although  their  arguments  were  perhaps  not  fo  ftrong  as 
they  might  have  been,  had  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
quoting  fuch  authors  as  the  above. 

ACRISIUS,  king  of  Argos  (fab.  hift.),  being  told 
by  the  oracle  that  he  fhould  be  killed  by  his  grandchild, 
ftiut  up  his  only  daughter  Danae  in  a  brazen  tower; 
but  Jupiter  coming  down  in  a  golden  fhower,  begot 
Perfeus  upon  her:  after  Perfeus  had  (lain  the  Gorgons, 
he  carried  Medufa’s  head  to  Argos  ;  which  Acriftus 
feeing,  was  turned  into  a  ftatue. 

ACR1TAS  (anc.  geog .),  a  promontory  of  Meffe- 
nia,  running  into  the  fea,  and  forming  the  beginning 
of  the  bay  of  Meffene.  Now  called  Capo  di  Gallo , 
between  Methone  to  the  wefl,  and  Corone  to  the  eailp. 
where  the  Sinus  Coronseus  begins. 

ACROAMATIC,  or  Acroatic,  in  general,  de¬ 
notes  a  thing  fublime,  profound,  or  abftrufe. 

ACROAMAT1CI,  a  denomination  given  the  dif- 
ciples  or  followers  of  Ariftotle,  &c.  who  were  admit-- 
ted  into  the  fecrets  of  the  inner  or  acroamatic  philo- 
fophy. 

ACROATIC.  Ariftotle’s  leftures  to  his  difciples 
were  of  two  kinds,  exoteric  and  acroatic .•  The  acroa¬ 
tic  were  thofe  to  which  only  his  own  difciples  and  in¬ 
timate  friends  were  admitted  ;  whereas  the  exoteric 
were  public,  and  open  to  all.  But  there  are  other  dif¬ 
ferences.  The  acroatic  were  fet  apart  for  the  higher 
and  more  abftrufe  fubjedls ;  the  exoteric  were  employ¬ 
ed  in  rhetorical  and  civil  fpeculations.  Again,  the 
acroatics  were  more  fubtile  and  exa6l,  evidence  and  de- 
monftration  being  here  aimed  at;  the  exoterics  chiefly 
aimed  at  the  probable  and  plaufible.  The  former  were 
the  fubjedl  of  the  mornings  exercifes  in  the  Lyceum., 
the  latter  of  the  evenings.  Add,  that  the  exoterics 
were  publifhed :  whereas  the  acroatics  were  kept  fecret ; 
being  either  entirely  concealed  ;  or,  if  they  were  pub- 
lifhed,  it  was  in  fuch  obfeure  terms,  that  few  but  his 
own  difciples  could  be  the  wifer  for  them.  Hence* 
when  Alexander  complained  of  his  preceptor  for  pub- 
lifhing  his  acroatics,  and  thus  revealing  what  fhould 
have  been  referved  to  his  difciples,  Arillotle  anfwered, 
that  they  were  made  public  and  not  public  ;  for  that 
none  that  had  not  heard  them  explained  by  the  author 
viva  voce  would  underftand  them. 

ACROATHOUM,  or  Acrothoum  (ane,geog.)p 
a  town  fituated  on  the  top  of  mount  Athos,  where  the 
inhabitants,  according  to  Mela,  were  longer  lived  by 
half  than  in  any  other  country :  .called  by  the  modern 
Greeks  Ayiovofoj;  by  the  Italians,  La  Cima  di  Monte 
Santo . 

ACROBATICA,  or  Acrobaticum,  from 
high ,  and  or  /3ajv<y?  I  go  j  an  ancient  engine, 

whereby* 
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whereby  people  were  raifed  aloft,  that  they  might  fee 
raunia  mCre  conveniently  about  them.  The  acrobatica  among 
Acropolis.  the  U  reeks  amounted  to  the  fame  with  what  they  call 
t— fcanforium  among  the  Latins,  Authors  are  divided 
as  to  the  office  of  this  engine.  Tumebus  and  Barba- 
rus  take  it  to  have  been  of  the  military  kind,^  raifed 
by  befiegers,  high  enough  to  overlook  the  walls,  and 
difeover  the  Hate  of  tilings  on  the  other  fide.  Baldus 
rather  fuppofes  it  a  kind  of  moveable  fcaflold,  or  cradle, 
contrived  for  railing  painters,  pi  alt  ere  rs,  and  other 
workmen,  to  the  tops  of  houfes,  trees,  &c.  Some 
iufpedt  that  it  might  have  been  ufed  for  both  purpofes; 
which  is  the  opinion  oi  Vitruvius  and  Aquinas. 

ACR  OC  E  R  A  U  N I A ,  or  Mo  n  t  h  s  C  e  k  a  v  n  1 1  ( anc. 
geog.),  mountains  running  out  into  the  fea  (to  called 
from  their  being  often  tliunderftruck),  feparating  the 
Ionian  Sea  from  the  Adriatic;  where  Illyria  ends  and 
Epirus  begins:  now  called  Monti  della  Chimera. 


A  croft 


lium 


ACROCHERISMUS, 


among 


the  Greeks,  a  fort 


of  gymnaftic  exereife,  in  which  the  two  combatants 
contended  with  their  hands  and  fingers  only,  without 
doling  or  engaging  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

AC  R  O  C  O  R I  NTH  l  J  S  (anc.  geog;),  a  high  and 
fteep  hill,  hanging  over  the  city  of  Corinth,  which  was 
taken  within  the  walls,  as  an  acropolis,  or  citadel .  On 
its  top  Hood  a  temple  of  Venus;  and  lower  down  ilfued 
the  fountain  Pyrene. 

ACROMION,  in  anatomy,  the  upper  part  of  the 
fcapula  or  {houlder-blade.  See  Anatomy. 

ACROMONOGRAMMA  1  ICUM,  in  poetry,  a 
kind  of  poem,  wherein  every  fubfequent  veife  begins 
with  the  latter  wherewith  the  immediately  preceding 
one  terminated. 

AC  RON,  a  celebrated  phyfician  of  Agrigentum, 
who  firft  thought  of  lighting  large  fires,  and  purify- 
incr  the  air  with  perfumes,  to  put  a  flop  to  the  pefli- 
lence  that  ravaged  Athens,  and  which  was  attended 
with  fuccefs.  He  lived  about  473  years  before  the 

Chriflian  sera.  . 

Acron,  a  territory  on  the  gold-coaft  of  Guinea,  in 
Africa,  bordering  on  the  Fantynean  country.  The 
Dutch  have  a  fort  here  called  Fort  Patience  ;  and^  un¬ 
der  it  is  a  village,  inhabited  only  by  hlheimen.  1  he 
other  inhabitants  are  addicted  to  hufbandryr,  and  fell 
their  corn  to  other  countries.  There  is  plenty  of  game, 
which  is  very  commodious  for  the  Dutch  taCtoiy.  1  he 
people  are  very  ignorant,  and  go  naked  like  the  reft  of 
the  negroes.  This  is  called  Little  Acron;  foi  Gieat 
Acron  is  farther  inland,  and  is  a  kind  of  a  republic. 

ACRONICAL,  Achronycal,  or  Achkonical, 
in  aftronomy,  is  a  term  applied  to  the  riling  of  a  Itar, 
when  the  fun  is  fet  in  the  evening  ;  but  has  been  pro- 
mifcuoufly  ufed  to  exprefs  a  liar  s  rifing  at  fun  fet,  or 
fetting  at  fun-iife. 

ACRON1US  lacus  (Mela)  ;  a  fmall  lake  formed 
by  the  Rhine,  foon  after  its  rife  out  of  the  Alps,  and 
after  paffing  the  greater  lake  at  Conftance,  called  Fe- 
netusy  and  now  the  Bodengee ,  or  lake  of  Conftance. 

ACROPOLIS  (anc.  geog.),  the  citadel,  and  one 
of  the  divifions  of  Athens;  called  PoltSy  becaufe  con- 
ftituting  the  firft  and  original  city;  and  the  Upper  Po¬ 
ll's,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  Lower,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  built  round  it  in  a  large  open  plain,  the  Acro¬ 
polis  {landing  on  a  rock  or  eminence  in  the  heart  of 
~  No  3. 


this  plain;  and  hence  its  name:  To  the  north  it  had  a  Acropo 
wall,  built  by  the  Pelafgi,  and  therefore  called  Pelaf  H 
gic;  and  to  the  fouth  a  wall,  bv  Cymon  the  fon  of  Mil- 
tiades,  out  of  the  Perlian  fpoils,  many  ages  after  the 
building  of  the  north  wall.  It  had  nine  gates,  and 
was  therefore  called  Enneapylon ;  yet  but  one  principal 
gate  or  entrance,  the  afeent  to  which  was  by  a  flight 
of  fleps  of  white  marble,  built  by  Pericles  with  great 
magnificence  (ilutarch). 

ACROPOLITA  (George),  one  of  the  writers  in 
the  Byzantine  hi  (lory,  was  born  at  Conftantinople,  in 
the  year  1  220,  and  brought  up  at  the  court  of  the  em¬ 
peror  John  Ducas  at  Nice.  He  was  employed  in  the 
mod  important  affairs  of  the  empire  ;  being  fent  am- 
bufTador  to  Larifla,  to  eftablifh  a  peace  with  Michael 
of  Epirus ;  and  was  conftituted  judge  to  try  Michael 
Comnenus,  fufpe&ed  of  engaging  in  a  confpiracy. 
Theodorus  Lafearis,  the  fon  of  John,  whom  he  had 
taught  logic,  appointed  him  governor  of  all  the  vveftern 
provinces  in  his  empire.  In  *255,  he  was  taken  pri- 
foner  in  a  war  with  Michael  Angelus  :  but  gaining  his 
liberty  in  1260,  by  means  of  the  emperor  Palasologus, 
he  was  fent.  by  him  ambaffador  to  Conllantine  prince  of 
Bulgaria;  and  was  employed  in  feveral  other  negocia- 
tions.  He  wrote,  A  Continuation  of  the  Greek  Hi- 
flory,  from  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Latins 
till  it  was  recovered  by  Michael  Palaeologus  in  1  a6i , 
which  makes  part  of  the  Byzantine  hillory  ;  a  Trea- 
tife  concerning  Faith,  Virtue,  and  the  Soul  ;  An  Ex- 
pofition  of  the  Sermons  of  St  Gregory  Nazianzen  and 
other  pieces.  Gregory  Cyprian,  patriarch  of  C011- 
flantinople,  in  his  encomium  upon  him,  prefixed  to 
Acrapolita’s  hillory,  is  perhaps  fomewhat  extravagant 
in  his  praife,  when  he  fays  he  was  equal  to  Ariftotle 
in  philofophy,  and  to  Plato  in  the  knowledge  of  divine 
things  and  Attic  eloquence. 

ACROSP1RE,  a  vulgar  term  for  what  botanifts call 
the  plume.  See  the  article  Plants. 

ACROSP1RED,  in  malt-making,  is  the  grain’s 


{hooting  both  at  the  root  and  blade  end. 


ACROSTIC,  in  poetry,  a  kind  of  poetical  compo- 
fition,  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  initial  letters 
of  the  verfes  form  the  name  of  fome  perfon,  kingdom, 
place,  motto,  & c.  The  word  is  compounded  of  the 
Greek  extremity,  and  ohx&f  verfe.  The  acroftic 

is  conlidered  by  the  critics  as  a  fpecies  of  falfe  wit,  and 
is  therefore  very  little  regarded  by  the  moderns. 

AC  ROST  ICUM,  Rustyback,  Wall-rue,  or 
Fork- fern,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  cryptogamia 
filices.  The  frudilications  are  accumulated  on  the 
whole  inferior  furfaee  of  the  frond,  fo  that  they  every¬ 
where  cover  it.  There  are  upwards  of  30  fpecies; 
but  only  three  of  them  (according  to  others,  two) 
are  natives  of  Britain,  viz .  the  feptentrionale,  or  horn¬ 
ed  fern,  which  grows  on  walls  or  clifts  of  rocks  ;  the 
ilvenfe,  or  hairy  fern,  growing  in  clifts  of  rocks;  and 
the  thelypteris,  or  marfh  fern,  in  turfy  bogs. 

ACROS  I'OLIUM,  in  ancient  naval  archite&ure, 
the  extreme  part  of  the  ornament  ufed  on  the  prows  of 
their  fhips,  which  wras  fometimes  in  the  fhape  of  a 
buckler,  helmet,  animal,  See. ;  but  more  frequently  cir¬ 
cular,  or  fpiral.  It  was  ufual  to  tear  them  from  the 
prows  of  vanquifhed  veflels,  and  fix  them  to  the  con¬ 
querors,  as  a  fignal  of  vi&ory.  ACRO 
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ACROTELEUTIC,  among ecclefiaftic  writers,  an  open-mouthed,  about 
appellation  given  to  any  thing  added  to  the  end  of  a 
pfalm  ;  as  the  Gloria  Patri,  or  Doxology. 

^  ACROTER1A,  in  archite&ure,  fmall  pedeflals, 

Ufually  without  bafes,  anciently  placed  at  the  middle 
or  two  extremes  of  pediments  or  frontifpieces,  ferving 
to  fupport  the  ttatucs,  &c.  It  alfo  fignifies  the  figures 
placed  as  ornaments  on  the  tops  of  churches,  and  the 
lharp  pinnacles  that  Rand  in  ranges  about  flat  buildings 
with  rails  and  ballufters. 

Among  ancient  phyficians,  it  fignified  the  larger  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  body,  as  the  head,  hands,  and  feet. 

It  has  alfo  been  ufed  fot  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and 
fometimes  for  the  eminences  or  procefies  of  bones 
ACROTHYMION,  from  axpifr,  extreme,  and  Ovpot, 
thyme.  A  fort  of  wart  deferibed  by  Celfus  as  hard, 
rough,  with  a  narrow  bafis  and  broad  top  ;  the  top  is 
of  the  colour  of  thyme,  it  eafily  fplita  and  bleeds. 

This  tumour  is  alfo  called  thymus. 

ACT,  in  general,  denotes  the  exertion  of  power; 
and  differs  from  power,  as  the  effedl  from  the  caufe. 

Act,  in  logic,  is  particularly  underftood  of  an  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  human  mind.  Thus  to  difeern  and  ex¬ 
amine,  are  a&s  of  the  underftanding  ;  to  judge  and  af¬ 
firm,  are  a&s  of  the  will.  There  are  voluntary  and 
fpontaneous  ads  ;  the  former  are  produced  by  the  o- 
peration  of  the  foul,  the  latter  without  its  privity  or 
participation. 

Act,  in  the  univerfities,  fignifies  a  thefis  maintained 
in  public  by  a  candidate  for  a  degree  ;  or  to  fhow  the 
capacity  and  proficiency  of  a  fludent.  The  candidates 
for  a  degree  of  bachelor  and  matter  of  arts  are  to.  hold 
philofophical  Ads  ;  and  thofe  for  bachelor  of  divinity, 
theological  Ads,  &c.  At  Oxford,  the  time  when  ma¬ 
tters  or  dodors  complete  their  degrees  is  alfo  called  the 
aft ;  which  is  held  with  great  folemnity.  At  Cam¬ 
bridge,  they  call  it  the  commencement . 

Acr  of  Faith,  Auto  da  Fe ,  in  the  Romifh  church 
is  a  folemn  day  held  by  the  inquifition,  for  the  punifh- 
ment  of  heretics,  and  the  abfolution  of  the  innocent  ac- 
•See/^K/’-cufed*.  They  ufually  contrive  the  Auto  to  fall  on  fome 


"  great  feftival,  that  the  execution  may  pafs  with  the 
more  awe  and  regard ;  at  lead  it  is  always  on  a  Sunday. 

The  Auto  da  Fe  may  be  called  the  latt  ad  of  the 
inquifitorial  tragedy  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  goal-deliyerv,  ap¬ 
pointed  as  oft  as  a  competent  number  of  prifoners  in 
the  inquifition  are  convided  of  herefy,  either  by  their 
own  voluntary,  or  extorted  confefiion,  or  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  certain  witnefles.  The  procefs  is  thus:  in  the 
morning  they  are  brought  into  a  great  hall,  where 
they  have  certain  habits  put  on,  which  they  are  to  wear 
in  the  procellion.  The  proceflion  is  led  up  by  domi- 
nican  friars;  after  which  come  the  penitents,  fome  with 
fan-benitoes,  and  fome  without,  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  crimes;  being  all  in  black  coats  without 
fleeves,  and  bare- footed,  with  a  wrax  candle  in  their 
hands.  Thefe  are  followed  by  the  penitents  who  have 
narrowly  efcaped  being  burnt,  who  over  their  black 
coats  have  flames  painted  with  their  points  turned  down¬ 
wards,  Feugo  revolto.  Next  come  the  negative,  and 
relapfed,  who  are  to  be  burnt,  having  flames  on  their 
habits  pointing  upwards.  After  thefe  come  fuch  as  pro- 
fefs  dodrines  contrary  to  the  faith  of  Rome,  who,  be- 
fides  flames  pointing  upwards,  have  their  pidure  paint 
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_  it.  Each  prifor.er  is  "attended  - 

with  a  familiar  of  the  inquifition  ;  and  thofe  to  be  burnt 
have  alfo  a  Jefuit  on  each  hand,  who  are  continually 
preaching  to  them  to  abjure.  After  the  prifoners,  comes 
a  troop  of  familiars  on  horfeback  ;  and  after  them  the 
inquifitors,  and  other  officers  of  the  court,  on  mules  ; 
latt  of  all,  the  inqui  lit  or-  general  on  a  white  horfe,  led 
by  two  men  with  black  hats  and  green  hat-bands.  A 
fcaffold  is  ereded  in  the  Ferriero  de  P aio ,  big  enough 
for  two  or  three  thoufand  people  ;  at  one  end  of  which 
are  the  prifoners,  at  the  other  the  inquifitors.  After 
a  fermon  made  up  of  encomiums  of  the  inquifition,  and 
invedives  againtt  heretics,  a  prieft  afeends  a  defk  near 
the  middle  of  the  fcaffold,  and  having  taken  the  abjura¬ 
tion  of  the  penitents,  recites  the  final  fentence  of  thofe 
who  are  to  be  put  to  death  ;  and  delivers  them  to  the 
fecular  arm,  earneftly  befeeching  at  the  fame  time  the 
fecular  power  not  to  touch  their  blood,  or  put  their 
lives  in  danger.  The  prifoners  being  thus  in  the  hands 
of  the  civil  magittrate,  are  prefently  loaded  with  chains, 
and  carried  iirtt  to  the  fecular  goal,  and  from  thence  in 
an  hour  or  two  brought  before  the  civil  judge;  who, 
after  afking  in  what  religion  they  intend  to  die,  pro¬ 
nounces  fentence,,  on  fucli  as  declare  they  die  in  the 
communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  they  fhall  be 
firtt  ftrangled,  and  then  burnt  to  afhes ;  on  fuch  as  die 
in  any  other  faith,  that  they  be  burnt  alive.  Both  are 
immediately  carried  to  the  Ribera,  the  place  of  execu¬ 
tion  ;  where  there  are  as  many  flakes  fet  up  as  there  are 
prifoners  to  be  burnt,  with  a  quantity  of  dry  furze  a- 
bout  them.  The  flakes  of  the  profefled,  that  is,  fuch 
as  perfill  in  their  herefy,  are  about  four  yards  high,  ha¬ 
ving  a  fmall  board  towards  the  top  for  the  prisoner  to 
be  ieated  on.  The  negative  and  relapfed  being  firtt: 
firangled  and  burnt,  the  profefled  mount  their  flakes 
by  a  ladder  ;  and  the  Jefuits,  after  feveral  repeated  ex¬ 
hortations  to  be  reconciled  to  the  church,  part  with 
them,  telling  them  they  leave  them  to  the  devil,  who 
is  Handing  at  their  elbow  to  receive  their  fouls,  and 
carry  them  with  him  into  the  flames  of  hell.  On  this 
a  great  fhout  is  raifed  ;  and  the  cry  is,  Let  the  dogs 
beards  he  made  ;  which  is  done  by  thrufting  flaming 
furzes  fattened  to  long  poles  againtt  their  faces,  till 
their  faces  are  burnt  to  a  coal,  which  is  accompanied 
with  the  loudcft  acclamations  of  joy.  At  latt,  fire  is  fet 
to  the  furze  at  the  bottom  of  the  ttake,  over  which  the 
profefled  are  chained  fo  high,  that  the  top  of  the  flame 
feldom  reaches'  higher  than  the  feat  they  lit  on;  fo  that 
they  rather  feeni  roafted  than  burnt.  There  cannot  be 
a  more  lamentable  fpe&acle  ;  the  fufferers  continually 
cry  out,  while  they  are  able,  Mifericordia  per  amor  ds 
Dios ,  *’  Pity  for  the  love  of  God!”  yet  it  is  beheld  by  all 
fexes,  and  ages,  with  tranfports  of  joy  and  fatisfadlion.. 

Act,  in  -dramatic  poetry,  fignifies  a  certain  diyi- 
fion,  or  part,  of  a  play,  defigned  to  give  fome  refpite 
both  to  the  a 61  or s  and  fpe&ators.  The  Romans  were 
the  firtt  who  divided  their  theatrical  pieces  into  a&s  ; 
for  no  fuch  divifions  appear  in  the  works  of  the  firfl 
dramatic  poets.  Their  pieces  indeed  confitted  of  feve¬ 
ral  parts  or  divifions,  which  they  called  protajis,  epi- 
tafis,  calajlafis,  and  cataftrophe;  but  thefe  divifions  were 
not  marked  by  any  real  interruptions  on  the  theatre* 
Nor  does  Arillotle  mention  any  thing  of  a£ls  in  his  Art 
of  Poetry.  But,  in  the  time  of  Horace,  all  regular 


Hues  names  pointing  upwards,  nave  tneir  piciurc  pcuut-  —  ,  ,  T  7  ,.  . ,  ,  •  -  r>  n 

«d  on  their  breafts,  with  dogs,  ferpents,  and  devils,  all  a«d  fin.lhed  pieces  were  divided  into  five  ads. 

Vol.  I.  Part  I.  1 
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A<fc  Neuve  minor ,  neu  fit  qninto  produftior  aftu 

Fab ul a,  qua  pofci  vult  &  fpeftata  reponi. 

.  The  fir  ft  ad,  according  to  fome  critics,  befides  in¬ 
troducing  upon  the  ftage  the  principal  characters  of  the 
play,  ought  to  propofe  the  argument  or  fubjed  of  the 
piece ;  the  fecond,  to  exhibit  this  to  the  audience,  by 
carrying  the  fable  into  execution;  the  third,  toraife  ob- 
ftacles  and  difficulties :  the  fourth,  to  remove  thefe,  or 
raife  new  ones  in  the  attempt  ;  and  the  fifth,  to  con¬ 
clude  the  piece,  by  introducing  fome  accident  that  may 
unravel  the  whole  affair.  This  divition,  however,  is 
not  effentially  neceffary ;  but  may  be  varied  according 
to  the  humour  of  the  author,  or  the  nature  of  the  fub¬ 
jed.  See  Poetry,  Part  II.  Sed.  i. 

Act  of  Grace,  See  Grace. 

Act,  among  lawyers,  is  ail  inftrument  in  writing  for 
declaring  or  juftifying  the  truth  of  any  thing.  In  which 
fenfe,  records,  decrees,  fentences,  reports,  certificates, 
See.  are  called  adds. 

Acts,  alfo  denote  the  deliberations  and  refolutions 
of  an  affembly,  fenate,  or  convention;  as  ads  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  See,  Like  wife  matters  of  fad  tranfmitted  to 
pofterity  in  certain  authentic  books  and  memoirs. 

Acta  Conjiftorii ,  the  edids  or  declarations  of  the 
council  of  ftate  of  the  emperors.  T  hefe  edids  were 
generally  expreffed  in  fuch  terms  as  thefe  :  “  The  au- 
guft  emperors,  Dioclefian  and.  Maximilian,  in  council  de¬ 
clared,  That  the  children  of  Decurions  fhould  not  be 
expofed  to  wild  beafts  in  the  amphitheatre.” 

The  fenate  and  foldiers  often  fwore,  either  through 
abjed  flattery  or  by  compulfion,  upon  the  edifts  of  the 
emperor,  as  we  do  upon  the  bible .  And  .the  name  of 
Apidius  Merula  was  erafed  by  Nero  out  of  the  regifter 
of  fenators,  becaufe  he  refufed  to  fwear  upon  the  edids 
of  the  emperor  Auguftus. 

Acta  Diurna ,  was  a  fort  of  Roman  gazette,  con¬ 
taining  an  authorized  narrative  of  the  tranfadions  wor¬ 
thy  of  notice  which  happened  at  Rome.  Petronius  has 
given  us  a  fpecimen  of  the  afta  diurna  in  his  account 
of  Trimalchis  ;  and  as  it  may  not  perhaps  be  unenter¬ 
taining  to  fee  how  exadly  a  Roman  newfpaper  runs  in 
the  ftyle  of  an  Englilh  one,  the  following  is  an  article 
or  two  out  of  it : 

“  On  the  26th  of  July,  30  boys  and  40  girls  were 
born  at  Trim  ale  hi’s  eftate  at  Cuma. 

“  At  the  fame  time  a  Have  was  put  to  death  for  ut¬ 
tering  difrefpedful  words,  againft  his  lord. 

“  The  fame  day  a  fire  broke  out  in  Pompey’s  gardens, 
which  began  in  the  night,  in  the  fteward’s  apartment.” 

Acta  Fopuli ,  among  the  Romans,  were  journals  or 
regifters  of  the  daily  occurrences;  as  aflemblies,  trials, 
executions,  buildings,  births,  marriages,  deaths,  Sec, 
of  illufirrous  perfons,  and  the  like.  Thefe  were  other- 
wife  called  Adda  Publica  and  Aft  a  Diurna ,  or  fimply 
Afta.  The  Adda  differed  from  Annals,  in  that  only 
the  greater  and  more  important  matters  were  in  the 
latter,  and  thofe  of  lefs  note  were  in  the  former.  „  Their 
origin  is  attributed  to  Julius  Csefar,  who  firft  ordered 
the  keeping  and  making  public  the  ads  of  the  people. 
Some  trace  them  higher,  to  Servius  Tullius;  who,  to 
difeover  the  number  of  perfons  born,  dead,  and  alive, 
ordered  that  the  next  of  kin,  upon  a  birth,  fhould  put 
a  certain  piece  of  money  into  the  treafury  of  Juno  Lu¬ 
nina;  upon  a  death,  into  that  of  Venus  Libitina  :  the 
like  \sfas  alfo  to  be  dpne  upon  affuming  the  toga  virilis, 


See,  Under  Marcus  Antoninus,  this  was  carried  fur-  A<fta, 
ther:  perfons  were  obliged  to  notify  the  births  of  their 
children,  with  their  names  and  furnames,  the  day,  con-  ^ 
ful, -and  whether  legitimate  or  fpurious,  to  the  prasfeds 
of  the  JErarium  Saturni ,  to  be  entered  in  the  public 
ads;  though  before  this  time  the  births  of  perfons  of 
quality  appear  thus  to  have  been  regiftered. 

Acta  Senatus ,  among  the  Romans,  were  minutes 
of  what  pafled  and  was  debated  in  the  fenate  houfe. 

Thefe  were  alfo  called  Commentarii,  and  by  a  Greek 
name  vt They  had  tneir  origin  in  the  con- 
fulfhip  of  Julius  Cssfar,  who  ordered  them  both  to  be 
kept  and  publifhed.  The  keeping  them  was  continued 
under  Auguftus,  but  the  publication  was  abrogated. 
Afterwards  all  writings,  relating  to  the  decrees  or  fen¬ 
tences  of  the  judges,  or  what  paffed  and  was  done  be¬ 
fore  them,  or  by  their  authority,  in  any  caufe,  were 
alfo  called  by  the  name  Afta :  In  which  fenfe  we  read 
of  civil  .ads,  criminal  ads,  intervenient  ads  ;  afta  ci~ 
vilia ,  erftninaha,  intervenientia ,  Sec. 

Public  Acts .  The  knowledge  of  public  ads  form 3 
part  of  a  peculiar  fcience,  called  the  Diplomatic, 
of  great  importance  to  an  hiftorian,  ftatefman,  chro- 
nologer,  and  even  critic.  The  prefervation  of  them 
was  the  firft  occafion  of  ereding  libraries.  The  ftyle 
of  ads  is  generally  barbarous  Latin.  Authors  are  di¬ 
vided  as  to  the  rules  of  judging  of  their  genuinenefs, 
and  even  whether  there  be  any  certain  rules  at  all.  F. 
Germon  will  have  the  greater  part  of  the  ads  of  former 
ages  to  be  fpurious.  Fontanini  aflerts,  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  forged  ads  now  extant  is  very  fmall.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  there  were  fevere  punifhments  inflided  on  the  for¬ 
gers  and  falfifiers  of  ads. — The  chief  of  the  Englifli 
ads,  or  public  records,  are  publilhed  by  Rvmer,  under 
the  title  of  Fadera,  and  continued  by  Saunderfon;  an 
extrad  whereof  has  been  given  in  French  by  Rapin,  and 
tranflated  into  Englifli  under  the  title  of  Afta  Regia . 

Great  commendations  have  been  given  this  work:  alfo 
fome  exceptions  made  to  it;  as  that  there  are  many  fpu¬ 
rious  ads,  as  well  as  errors,  in  it;  fome  have  even  char¬ 
ged  it  with  falfifications. — The  public  ads  of  France 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  after  the  battle  of 
Poitiers,  and  are  commonly  faid  to  have  been  carried 
by  them  out  of  the  country.  But  the  tradition  is  n®t 
fupported  by  any  fufficient  teftimony. 

Acts  of  the  Apofles ,  one  of  the  facred  books  of  the 
New  Teftament,  containing  the  hiftory  of  the  infant- 
church,  during  the  fpace  of  29  or  30  years  from  the 
afeenfion  of  our  Lord  to  the  year  of  Chrift  63. — It  was 
written  by  St  Luke;  and  addrefled  to  Theophilus,  the 
perfon  to  whom  the  evangelift  had  before  dedicated  his 
gofpel.  We  here  find  the  accomplifliment  of  feveral  of 
the  promifes  made  by  our  Saviour  ;  his  afeenfion  ;  the 
defeent  of  the  Holy  Ghoft;  the  firft  preaching  of  the 
apoftles,  and  the  miracles  whereby  their  dodrines  were 
confirmed;  an  admirable  pidure  of  the  manners  of  the 
primitive  Chriftians;  and,  in  fliort,  every  thing  that 
pafled  in  the  church  till  the  difperfion  of  the  apoftles, 
who  feparated  themfelves  in  order  to  propagate  the 
gofpel  throughout  the  world.  From  the  period  of  that 
feparation,  St  Luke  quits  the  hiftory  of  the  other  apo¬ 
ftles,  who  were  then  Tit  too  great  a  diftance  from  him, 
and  confines  himfelf  more  particularly  to  that  of  St 
Paul,  who  had  chofen.him  for  the  companion  of  his  ^ 
labours.  Fie  follows  that,  apoftle,  in  all  his  millions, 

and ' 
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and  even  to  Rome  itfelf ;  for  it  appears  that  the  A&s  tion 
were  publiftied  in  the  fecondycar  of  St  Paul’s  refidence 
in  that  city,  or  the  36th  year  of  the  Chriftian  sera,  and 
in  the  9th  or  1  oth  year  of  Nero’s  reign.  The  ftyle  of 
this  work,  which  was  originally  compofed  in  Greek,  is 
much  purer  than  that  of  the  other  canonical  writers  ; 
and  it  is  obfervable,  that  St  Luke,  who  was  much  better 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  than  with  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage,  always,  in  his  quotations  from  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  makes  ufe  of  the  Septuagint  verfion.  The  coun¬ 
cil  of  Laodicea  places  the  A&s  of  the  Apoftles  among 
the  canonical  books,  and  all  the  churches  have  acknow¬ 
ledged  it  as  fuch  without  any  controverfy. 

There  were  feveral  Spurious  Acts  of  the  Apo¬ 
stles  ;  particularly,  I.  Adis,  fuppofed  to  be  written 
teAhi'm. by  Abdias  *,  the  pretended  bifhop  of  Babylon,  who 
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though  without  the  letter,  of  the  aft  ;  and  fome 
a&s  extend  by  equity  to  things  not  mentioned  therein. 
See  Parliament. 

ACTJE,  were  meadows  of  remarkable  verdure  and 
luxuriancy  near  the  fea-fhore,  where  the  Romans  ufed 
to  indulge  themfelves  to  a  great  degree  in  foftnefs  and 
delicacy  of  living.  The  word  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe  by 
Cicero  and  Virgil;  but  Vofiius  thinks  it  can  only  be 
ufed  in  fpeaking  of  Sicily,  as  thefe  two  authors  did. 

ACTiEA,  Aconitum  Racemosum,  Herb  Cris- 
topher,  or  Bane-berries  ;  a  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  characters  are  :  The  calyx  is  a  periantliium  con¬ 
fiding  of  four  roundifli,  obtufe,  concave  leaves,  which 
fall  off.  The  corolla  confifls  of  four  petals,  larger  than 
the  calyx,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  falling  off.  The 


A&x. 

A&aea. 


bv  Abdias  the  pretended  Dimop  01  oauyiun,  wuu  - -  » 

ive  out  that  he  was  ordained  biihop  by  the  apoiUes  ftamna  confift  of  numerous  capillary  filaments  ;  the  an 
themfelves  when  they  were  upon  their  journey  into  therae  are  roundifli,  ereft,  and  didymous.  1  he  pijttl 
n  r*  tt  st1  i  -  /fn.  .  tVnp  Ka/iV  r'ump  liiTti  Iijis  an  ovate  crermen  .  no  itvlus  ,  the 


Periia.  II.  The  Adis  of  St  Peter  :  this  book  came  o 
riginally  from  the  fchool  of  the  Ebionites.  III.  The 
Atts  of  St  Paul ,  which  is  entirely  loft.  Eufebius,  who 
had  feen  it,  pronounces  it  of  no  authority.  IV.  The 
Adis  of  St  John  the  Evangelif;  a  book  made  ufe  of  by 
the  Encratites,  Manichseans,  and  Prifcillianifts.  V.  The 
Adis  of  St  Andrew ;  received  by  the  Manichseans,  En- 
cratites,  and  Apota&ics.  VI.  The  Adis  of  St  Thomas 
the  Apofle  ;  received  particularly  by  the  Manichasans. 
VII.  The  AHs  of  St  Philip .  This  book  the  Gnoftics 
made  ufe  of.  VIII.  The  ASIs  of  St  Matthias .  Some 
have  imagined  that  the  Jews  for  a  long  time  had  con¬ 
cealed  the  original  ads  of  the  life  and  death  of  St  Mat¬ 
thias  written  in  Hebrew  ;  and  that  a  monk  of  the  ab¬ 
bey  of  St  Matthias  at  Treves,  having  got  them  out  of 
their  hands,  procured  them  to  be  tranflated  into  Latin, 
and  publiflied  them;  but  the  critics  will  not  allow  them 
to  be  authentic. 

Acts  of  Pilate;  a  relation  fentby  Pilate  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Tiberius,  concerning  Jefus  Chrift,  his  death,  re- 
furre&ion,  afeenfton,  and  the  crimes  of  which  he  was 
f  Eufebii  convi&ed  before  him*J.  It  was  a  cuftom  among  the 
Hip.  Etclef.  Romans,  that  the  proconfuls  and  governors  of  provin- 
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lum  has  an  ovate  germen  ;  no  ftylus  ;  the  ftigma  thick- 
ifh  and  obliquely  depreffed.  The  pericarpium  is  an  o- 
val  fmooth  one-furrow’d  one-cell’d  berry.  Th t  feeds 
are  very  numerous,  femiorbicular,  and  incumbent  inn 
double  order. — This  genus  is  affociated  with  the  MuU 
tifdiquX)  the  26th  natural  order.  There  are  four 
Species  and  properties .  1.  The  fpicata,  or  common 

herb-chriftopher,  is  a  native  in  feveral  parts  of  Britain. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  about  two  feet  and  an  half ; 
the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  arife  from  the  root ;  thefe 
divide  into  three  fmaller  foot-ftalks,  each  of  which  are 
again  divided  into  three,  and  thefe  have  each  three  lobes ; 
fo  that  each  leaf  is  compofed  of  2  7  lobes  or  fmaller  leaves. 
The  flowers  grow  in  ramous  fpikes,  and  are  of  a  pure 
white  :  they  are  borne  upon  a  (lender,  jointed,  and  fur¬ 
rowed  Item;  appear  in  May;  and  are  fucceeded  by  black, 
fliining,  pulpy  berries,  about  the  fize  of  peas,  which 
ripen  in  the  autumn.  This  plant  is  a  powerful  repel¬ 
lent,  and  the  root  has  been  ufed  internally  in  fome  ner¬ 
vous  cafes,  but  muft  be  adminiftered  with  caution.  The 
berries  are  highly  poifonous.  It  is  faid  toads  refort  to 
this  plant,  on  account  of  its  fetid  fmell.  Sheep  and 
goats  eat  it ;  cows,  horfes,  and  fwine,  refufe  it.  2. The 


Hip.  Etclef.  Romans,  that  the  proconfuls  and  governors  ol  provin-  goats  eat  it ;  cows,  uui  i«,  f  N  h 

Ub.ii.cap.2.  ces  fhould  draw  up  ads,  or  memoirs,  of  what  happened  alba,  or  American  herb-chriftopher,  is  a  a 

Zw  and  fend  them  to  the  America.  The  leaves  of  this  fpec.es  are  fome  what  l.ke 


in  the  courfe  of  their  government,  and  fend  them  to  the 
emperor  and  fenate.  The  genuine  adls  of  Pilate  were 
fent  by  him  to  Tiberius,  who  reported  them  to  the  fe¬ 
nate  ;  but  they  were  rejected  by  that  affembly,  becaufe 
not  immediately  addreffed  to  them  :  as  is  teftified  by 
Tertullian,  in  his  Apol. .  cap.  5.  and  20^  21.  The 
heretics  forged  a&s  in  imitation  of  them  :  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Maximin,  the  Gentiles,  to  throw  an 
odium  on  the  Chriftian  name,  fpread  about  fpurious 
A&s  of  Pilate  ;  which  the  emperor,  by  a  folemn  edi&, 
ordered  to  be  fent  into  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
and  enjoined  the  fchool- mafters  to  teach  and  explain 
them  to  their  fcholars,  and  make  them  learn  them  by 
heart.  Thefe  a&s,  both  the  genuine  and  the  fpuiious, 
are  loft.  There  is  indeed  extant,  in  the  Pfeudo-Hege- 
fippus,  a  letter  from  Pilate  to  the  emperor  Claudius, 
tCave//^.concern*ng  Je^us  Chrift  J  ;  but  it  difeovers  itfelf  at 
Literar.  *  firft  fight  not  to  be  authentic. 

S*c>Apoftol.  Act  of  Parliament  is  a  pofitive  law,  confiding  of 
two  parts,  the  words  of  the  a&,  and  its  true  fenfe  and 
meaning ;  which  being  joined,  make  the  law.  1  he 
words  of  a&s  of  parliament  (hould  be  taken  in  a  lawful 
fenfe.  Cafes  of  the  fame  nature  are  within  the  inten- 


America.  The  leaves  of  this  fpecies  are  fomewhat  like 
the  former,  but  not  fo  deeply  indented  in  the  edges. 
The  flowers  grow  in  a  more  compa&  fpike,  and  the 
berries  are  very  white  and  tranfparent  when  ripe  ;  the 
roots  are  compofed  of  thick  knobs.  This  fpecies  has 
been  ufed  as  an  emetic,  and  fometimes  called  ipecaco - 
anha.  3.  The  Racemofa,  or  American  blacker  wild 
fnakeroot,  is  likewife  a  native  of  North  America.  It 
has  large  compound  leaves,  rifing  immediately  from  the 
root,  and  branched  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft, 
which  grow  more  than  two  feet  high.  The  flower- 
ftem  rifes  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet;  and  carries 
a  long  lpike  of  white  flowers  reflexed  at  the  top.  Thefe 
appear  in  June  or  the  beginning  of  July,  but  the  feeds 
do  not  come  to  maturity  in  Britain.^  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  greatly  ufed  by  phyficians  in  North  America, 
in  many  diforders  ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  antidote 
againft  poifon,  or  the  biting  of  a  rattle- fnake.  4. 1  he 
cimicifuo-a,  is  a  native  of  Siberia;  the  leaves  refcmble 
thofe  of  the  feathered  columbine  ;  the  (talks  rife  little 
more  than  a  foot  high,  fupporting  particles  of  white 
flowers,  which  appear  in  May.  This  fpecies  is  rare  in 
Britain.  „  . 
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A&rcpn  Culture .  The  firft  fpecies  hath  a  perennial  root, 

Adllnia  t‘ie  annua%  decay.  It  may  be  propagated 

'  either  by  feeds,  or  parting  the  roots,  which  fliould  be 

tranfplanted  in  autumn.  The  feeds  fliould  be  fown  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  or  they  will  lie  a  whole  year  in  the 
ground  before  they  vegetate.  They  fliould  be  fown  in 
a  fhady  border ;  and  as  all  the  plants  do  not  come  up  at 
the  fame  time,  the  border  fhould  not  be  difturbed  till 
the  following  autumn,  when  they  fliould  be  tranfplanted 
into  a  fhady  border,  where  they  may  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  and  flower. — The  fecond  fpecies  may  be  propaga¬ 
ted  in  the  fame  manner ;  only  the  plants  fhould  be  al¬ 
lowed  three  feet  every  way,  on  account  of  their  wide- 
fpreading  leaves.  This  fpecies  delights  in  a  light  moift 
foil,  and  a  fhady  fituation  — The  third  is  ufually  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds  fent  annually  from  North  America  : 
it  thrives  in  the  fame  kind  of  foil  as  the  former;  and  is 
very  hardy,  requiring  no  other  culture  than  the  com¬ 
mon  flowering- fhrubs.  The  plants  fliould  not  be  often 
removed,  for  that  will  prevent  their  flowering  ftrong. — 
The  fourth  requires  a  moifl  loamy  foil,  and  fhady  fitua¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
others. 

ACTiEON,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  the  fon  ofAriftaeus 
and  Autonoe  ;  a  great  hunter.  He  was  turned  by  Di¬ 
ana  into  a  flag,  for  looking  on  her  while  bathing ;  and 
died  by  his  own  dogs. 

ACTANIA,  an  ifland,  according  to  Pliny,  in  the 
North  fea.  It  lies  to  the  weft  of  Holftein  and  Dit- 
merfch,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eyder  and  Elbe, 
and  is  now  called  Heyligland . 

ACTE.  See  Sambucus. 

ACTIAN  Games,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were  folemn 
games  inftituted  by  Auguftus,  in  memory  of  his  vic¬ 
tory  over  Marc  Anthony  at  Adlium,  held  every  fifth 
year,  and  celebrated  in  honour  of  Apollo,  fince  called 
Attius.  Hence  Attian  Years,  an  sera  commencing  from 
the  battle  of  Aftium,  called  the  JEra  of  Auguftus, 

Virgil  infinuates  them  to  have  been  inftituted  by  JE- 
neas;  from  that  paflage  JEn.  III.  v.  280. 

AcUaque  lliacis  cdebramus  liitora  ludis, 

JEn,  iii.  250, 

But  this  he  only  does  by  way  of  compliment  to  A ugufr 
tus :  attributing  that  to  the  hero  from  whom  he  de¬ 
fended,  which  was  done  by  the  emperor  himfelf : .  as 
is  obferved  by  Servius. 

ACTINIA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the 
order  of  vermes  mollufca.  The  body  is  oblong  and 
Imooth,  attaching  itfelf  firmly  by  its  bafts  to  rocks  or 
other  folid  fubftances,  having  a  dilatable  apex  hooked 
within.  The  mouth  is  furniflied  with  crooked  teeth, 
the  roflrum  cylindrical  and  radiated.  There  are  five 
fpecies,  fome  of  which  make  a  beautiful  appearance, 
and  are  called  Animal  Flowers ,  Sea  Anemonies ,  and 
Urtica  Marina.  See  Animal  Flower. 

Progrefiive  motion  in  thefe  creatures  is  fo  flow,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  perceive  any,  as  they  fcarce  advance  the 
length  of  one  inch  in  an  hour.  It  would  feem  they  do 
not  all  produce,  when  handled,  the  painful  fenfation 
which  had  acquired  them  the  name  of  /^-;.?///^. — 
They  are  viviparous,  feecPon  (hell  ftfh,  open  their  mouth  , 
more  or  lefs  according  to  the  fize  of  the  prey  they  have 
to  deal  with,  and  then  reje&  the  fliell  through  the  fame 
aperture.  When  the  mouth  is  open,  all  the  tentacula 
of  the  a&inia  may  be  feen,  refembling  in  that  fituation 


a  full-blown  flower,  which  has  given  it  the  denomina-  AflK 
tion  of  the  flower  fljh.  v— 

ACTIO,  in  Roman  antiquities,  an  a&ion  at  law  in 
a  court  of  juftice.  The  formalities  ufed  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  in  judicial  adlions,  were  thefe  :  If  the  difference 
failed  to  be  made  up  by  friends,  the  injured  perfon  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  jus  reum  vocare ,  to  fummon  the  offending 
party  to  the  court,  who  was  obliged  to  go,  or  give  bond; 
for  his  appearance. 

The  offending  party  might  be  fummoned  into  court' 
viva  voce ,  by  the  plaintiff  himfelf  meeting  the  defen¬ 
dant,  declaring  his  intention  to  him,  and  commanding 
him  to  go  before  the  magiftrate  and  make  his  defence. 

If  he  would  not  go  willingly,  he  might  drag  and  force 
him  along,  unlefs  he  gave  fecurity  for  his  appearance 
on  fome  appointed  day.  If  he  failed  to  appear  on  the 
day  agreed  on,  then  the  plaintiff,  whenfoever  he  met 
him,  might  take  him  along  with  him  by  force,  calling 
any  by-ftanders  to  bear  witnefs,  by  afking  them  vifne 
ant  eft  art ;  the  by-ftanders  upon  this  turned  their  ear  to¬ 
wards  him  in  token  of  their  confent  :  To  this  Horace 
alludes  in  his  Sat.  againfl  the  impertinent,  Lib.  i.  Sat. 

9.  See  this  further  explained  under  the  article  An* 
testari. 

Both  parties  being  met  before  the  praetor,  or  other 
fupreme  magiftrate  prefiding  in  the  court,  the  plaintiff 
propofed  the  a£lion  to  the  defendant  ;  in  which  he  de- 
figned  to  profecute  him.  This  they  termed  edere  ac¬ 
tionem;  and  was  commonly  performed  by  writing  it  in 
a  tablet,  and  offering  it  to  the  defendant,  that  lie  might 
fee  whether  he  had  better  (land  the  fait  or  com¬ 
pound. 

In  the  next  place  came  the  poftulatio  aciionisy  or  the 
plaintiff’s  petition  to  the  prxtor,  for  leave  to  profecute 
the  defendant  in  fuch  an  a&ion.  The  petition  was 
granted  by  writing  at  the  bottom  of  it  attionem  doy  or 
refufed  by  writing  in  the  fame  manner  a&ionem  non 


do. 


The  petition  being  granted,  the  plaintiff  vadabatur 
reuniy  i.  e.  obliged  him  to  give  fureties  for  his  appear¬ 
ance  on  fuch  a  day  in  the  court  ;  and  this  was  all  that 
was  done  in  public,  before  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the 
trial. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  difference  was  often  made  up, , 
either  tranfattioney  by  letting  the  caufe  fall  as  dubious; , 
or  pattioney  by  compofition  for  damages  amongft 
friends. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  hearing,  the  prxtor  or¬ 
dered  the  feveral  bills  to  be  read,  and  the  parties  fum¬ 
moned  by  an  accenfusy  or  beadle.  See  Accensi. 

Upon  the  non-appearance  of  either  party,  the  de¬ 
faulter  loft  his  caufe ; — if  they  both  appeared,  they 
were  faid  fe  ftetifle;  and  then  the  plaintiff  proceeded 
litem  Jive  aSiionem  intender ey  i.  e.  to  prefer  his  fuit, 
which  was  done  in  a  fet  form  of  words,  varying  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  difference  of  the  a&ions.  After  this  the 
plaintiff  defired  judgment  of  the  praetor,  that  is,  to  be 
allowed  a  judex  or  arbiter ,  or  elfe  the  recuperatores  or 
centumvirt.  Thefe  he  requefted  for  the  hearing  and 
deciding  the  bufinefs ;  but  none  of  them  could  be  de¬ 
fired  but  by  the  confent  of  both  parties. 

The  prxtor  having  affigned  them  their  judges,  de¬ 
fined  and  determined  the  number  of  witneffes  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  to  hinder  the  protra£Hng  of  the  fuit ;  and 
then  the  parties  proceeded  to  give  their  caution,  that 

the 
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the  Judgment,  whatever  it  was,  fhould  (land  and  be  per¬ 
formed  on  both  iidcs.  The  judges  took  a  folemn  oath 
to  be  impartial ;  and  the  parties  took  the  juramentum 
calumnix.  Then  the  trial  began  with  the  afiiltance  of 
witnefles,  writings,  &c.  which  was  called  Jifceptatio 

CaU&CT\Oy,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  nearly  the 
fame  thing  with  Act. — Grammarians,  however,  ob- 
ferve  fome diftindtion  between  atiion  and  at?;  the  for¬ 
mer  being  generally  reftriaed  to  the  common  or  ordi¬ 
nary  trani'aftions,  whereas  the  latter  is  ufed  to  exprefs 
tiiofe  which  are  remarkable.  Thus,  we  fay  it  is  a  good 
aa'icn  to  comfort  the  unhappy  ;  it  is  a  generous  ac7  to 
deprive  ourfelves  of  what  is  neceflary  for  their  fake. 
The  wife  man  propofes  to  himfelf  an  honeft  end  in  all 
his  anions;  a  prince.ought  to  mark  every  day  of  bis  life 
with  fome  aCl  of  greatnefs.  The  Abbe  Girard  makes 
a  further  diftin&ion  between  the  words  aciton  and  act. 
The  former,  according  to  him,  has  more  relation  to  the 
power  that  ads  than  the  latter ;  whereas  the  latter  has 
more  relation  to  the  effea  produced  than  the  former  ; 
and  hence  the  one  is  properly  the  attribute  of  the  other. 
Thus  we  may  properly  fay,  “  Be  fure  to  preferve  a 
prefence  of  mind  in  all  your  aaions;  and  take  care  that 

they  be  all  afts  of  equity.” 

Action,  in  mechanics,  implies  either  the  effort  winch, 
a  body  or  power  makes  again  It  another  body  or  power, 
or  the  effea  itfelf  of  that  effort. 

As  it  is  neceiTary  in  works  of  this  kind  to  have  a  par¬ 
ticular  regard  to  the  common  language  of  mechanics 
and  philofophers,  we  have  given  this  double  definition : 
but  the  proper  fignification  of  the  term  is  the  motion 
which  a  body  really  produces,  or  tends  to  produce,  in 
another ;  that  is,  fuch  is  the  motion  it  would  have  pro¬ 
duced,  had  nothing  hindered  its  effea. 

All  power  is  nothing  move  than  a  body  aaually  in 
motion,  or  which  tends  to  move  itfelf;  that  is,  a  body 
which  would  move  itfelf  if  nothing  oppofed  it.  The 
aAion  therefore  of  a  body  is  rendered  evident  to  us  by 
its  motion  only  ;  and  confequently  we  mult  not  fix  any 
other  idea  to  the  word  aaion,  than  that  of  aaual  mo¬ 
tion;  or  a  firnple  tendency  to  motion.  The  famous  que- 
flion  relating  to  vis  viva,  and  vis  mortua,  owes,  in  all 
probability,  its  exiftence  to  an  inadequate  idea  of  the 
word  aaion;  for  had  Leibnitz  and  his  followers  obfer- 
ved,  that  the  only  precife  and  diftma  idea  we  can  give 
to  the  word  force  or  aaion,  reduces  it  to  its  effea,  that 
is,  to  the  motion  it  aaually  produces  or  tends  to  pro¬ 
duce,  they  would  never  have  made  that  curious  diflinc- 

Quantity  ef  Action ,  a  name  given  by  M.  de  Mau- 
pertuis,  in  the  Memoires  of  the  Parifian  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  1744,  and  thofe  of  Berlin  for  1746,  to  the 
produa  of  the  mafs  of  a  body  by  the  fpace  which  it 
runs  through,  and  by  its  celerity.  He  lays  it  down  as 
a  general  law,  that,  in  the  changes  made  in  the  ftate 
“  of  a  body,  the  quantity  of  adion  neceflary  to  pro- 
4<  duce  fuch  change,  is  the  lcaft  poffible.”  This  prin¬ 
ciple  he  applies  to  the  inveftigation  of  the  laws  of  re¬ 
fraction,  of  equilibrium,  &c.  and  even  to  the  ways  of 
aCting  employed  by  the  Supreme  Being.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  M.  de  Maupertuis  attempts  to  conned  the  meta- 
phyfics  of  final  caufes  with  the  fundamental  truths  of 
mechanics,  to  fhow  the  dependence  of  the  collifion  of 
both  elaftic  and  hard  bodies  upon  one  and  the  famelaw. 
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which  before  had  always  been  referred  to  feparate  laws ; 
and  to  reduce  the  laws  of  motion,  and  thofe  of  equili¬ 
brium,  to  one  and  the  fame  principle. 

Action,  in  ethics,  denotes  the  external  figns  or  ex- 
prefiions  of  the  fentiments  of  a  moral  agent,  bee 
Actifr  Power,  infra . 

Action,  in  poetry,  the  fame  with  fubjed  or  fable. 
Critics  generally  diflinguifh  two  kinds,  the  principal  and 
the  incidental.  The  principal  action  is  what  is  gene¬ 
rally  called  the  fable ;  and  the  incidental  an  cpifode . 
bee  Poetry,  Part  II. 

Action,  in  oratory,  is  the  outward  deportment  of 
the  orator,  or  the  accommodation  of  his  countenance, 
voice,  and  gefture,  to  the  fubjed  of  which  he  is  treat¬ 
ing.  bee  Oratory,  Part  IV. 

Action,  in  a  theatrical  fenfe.  See  Declamation, 
Art.  IV. 

Action  for  the  Pulpit.  See  Declamation,  Art.l. 

Action,  in  painting  and  fculpturc,  is  the  attitude 
or  pofition  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  face,  body,  and 
limbs  of  fuch  figures  as  are  reprefented,  and  whereby 
they  feem  to  be  really  aduated  by  paflions.  Thus  we 
fay,  the  adion  of  fuch  a  figure  finely  exprefles  the  paf- 
fions  with  which  it  is  agitated  :  we  alfo  ufe  the  fame 
expreflion  with  regard  to  animals. 

Action,,  in  phyfiology,  is  applied  to  the  functions 
of  the  body,  whether  vital,  animal,  or  natural. 

The  vital  fundions,  or  adions,  are  thofe  which  are 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  life,  and  without  which  there  is 
no  life,  as  the  action  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  arteries. 
On  the  adion  and  read  ion  of  the  folids  and  fluids  on 
each  other,  depend  the  vital  fundions-  The  pulfe  and 
refpiration  are  the  external  figns  of  life.  Vital  difeafes 
are  all  thofe  which  hinder  the  influx  of  the  venous  blood 
into  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  expulfion  of  the 
arterial  blood  from  the  fame. — The  natural  functions 
are  thofe  which  are  inftrumental  in  repairing  the  feveral 
Ioffes  which  the  body  fuftains  ;  for  life  is  deflrudive  of 
itfelf,  its  very  offices  occafioning  a  perpetual  wafle. 
The  mauducation  of  food,  the  deglutition  and  digeltion 
thereof,  alfo  the  feparation  and  diflribution  of  the  chyle 
and  excrementitious  parts,  &c.  are  under  the  head  of 
natural  fundtions,  as  by  thefe  our  aliment  is  converted 
into  our  nature.  They  are  neceflary  to  the  continuance 
of  our  bodies. — The  animal  fundtions  are  thofe  which 
we  perform  at  will,  as  mufeular  motion,  and  all  the  vo¬ 
luntary  adions  of  the  body:  they  are  thofe  which  con- 
flitute  the  fenfes  of  touch,  tafle,  fmell,  fight,  hearing; 
perception,  reafoning,  imagination,  memory,  judge¬ 
ment,  affedions  of  the  mind.  Without  any,  or  all 
of  them,  a  man  may  live,  but  not  fo  comfortably  as 

with  them.  .  r  ,  ,  ,  r 

Action,  in  commerce,  is  a  term  uied  abroad  tor  a 

certain  part  or  (hare  of  a  public  company’s  capita! 
dock.  Thus,  if  a  company  has  400,000  livres  capital 
{lock*,  this  may  be  divided  into  400  adions,  each  con¬ 
fiding  of  1000  livres.  Hence  a  man  is  faid  to  have  two, 
four,  &c.  adions,  according  as.he  has  the  property  of 
two,  four,  See.  1000  livr&s  capital  flock.  The  tranf-- 
ferring  of  adions  abroad  is  performed  much  in  the  fame 
manner  as  flocks  are  with  us.  See  Stocks. 

Action,  in  law,  is  a  demand  niade  before  a  judge 
for  obtaining  what  we  are  legally  intitled  to  demand, 
and  is  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  oilawfuit 
or procefs*  See  Suit. 
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ACTIONARY,  orAcTiONisT,  aproprietorofftock 
In  a  trading  company. 

ACTION^,  among  merchants,  fometimes  fignify 
moveable  effects  ;  and  we  fay  the  merchant’s  creditors 
have  feized  on  all  his  adlions,  when  we  mean  that  they 
have  taken  poffeffion  of  all  his  active  debts. 

ACTIVE,  denotes  fomething  that  communicates 
adlion  or  motion  to  another;  in  which  acceptation  it 
Hands  oppofed  to  paffive. 

Active,  in  grammar,  is  applied  to  fuch  words  as 
exprefs  adlion ;  and  is  therefore  oppofed  to  paffive.  The 
active  performs  the  adlion,  as  the  paffive  receives  it. 
Thus  we  fay,  a  verb  aftive,  a  conjugation  aftive,  & c. 
or  an  aftive  participle. 

Active  Verbs ,  are  fucli  as  do  not  only  fignify  doing, 
or  adling,  but  have  alfo  nouns  following  them,  to  be 
the  fubjedl  of  the  adlion  or  impreffion  :  Thus,  To  love , 
to  teach ,  are  verbs  active  ;  becaufe  we  can  fay,  To  love 
a  thing ,  to  teach  a  man .  Neuter  verbs  alfo  denote  an 
adlion,  but  are  diflinguiihed  from  adlive  verbs,  in  that 
they  cannot  have  a  noun  following  them  :  fuch  are, 
To  Jleepy  to  go ,  See. — Some  grammarians,  however, 
make  three  kinds  of  adlive  verbs :  the  tranfitive,  where 
the  adlion  pafTes  into  a  fubjedl  different  from  the  agent; 
reflected,  where  the  adlion  returns  upon  the  agent ; 
and  reciprocal ,  where  the  adlion  turns  mutually  upon 
the  two  agents  who  produced  it. 

Active. Po<wer,  in  metaphyfics,  the  power  of  exe¬ 
cuting  any  work  or  labour  ;  in  contradiftindlion  to 
Dr  Reid  fpeculative  powers  or  the  powers  of  feeing,  hearing., 
remembering,  judging,  reafoning,  &c. 

The  exertion  of  adlive  power  we  call  aftion  ;  and 
as  every  adlion  produces  fome  change,  fo  every  change 
muff  be  caufed  by  fome  effedl,  or  by  the  ceffation  of 
fome  exertion  of  power.  That  which  produces  a 
change  by  the  exertion  of  its  power,  we  call  the  caufe 
of  that  .change  ;  and  the  change  produced,  the  efleft 
of  that  caufe.  See  Metaphysics. 

Active  Principles ,  in  chemiftry,  fuch  as  are  fuppofed 
to  adl  without  any  affiffance  from  others ;  ass  mercury, 
fulphur,  &c. 

ACTIVITY,  in  general,  denotes  the  power  of  adl- 
ing,  or  the  adlive  faculty.  See  Active. 

Sphere  of  Activity ,  the  whole  fpace  in  which  the 
^virtue,  power,  or  influence,  of  any  objedl  is  exerted. 

ACTIUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  fituated  on  the 
coaft  of  Acarnania,  in  itfelf  inconfiderable,  blit  famous 
for  a  temple  of  Apollo,  a  fafe  harbour,  and  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  promontory  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Sinus  Ambracius,  over  againft  Nicopolis,  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  bay  :  it  afterwards  became  more  fa¬ 
mous  on  account  of  Auguftus’s  vidlory  over  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  ;  and  for  quinquennial  games  inftituted 
there,  called  Aftia  or  Ludi  Aftiact .  Hence  the  epi¬ 
thet  Aft'tus,  given  to  Apollo  (Virgil).  Aftiaca  ara, 
a  computation  of  time  from  the  battle  of  Adlium. 
The  promontory  is  now  called  Capo  di  Figalo . 

ACT  I  US,  in  mythology,  afurname  of  Apollo,  from 
Adlium,  where  he  was  vvorfhipped. 

ACTON,  a  town  near  London,  where  is  a  well  that 
affords  a  purging  water,  which  is  noted  for  the  pun¬ 
gency  of  its  fait.  This  water  is  whitifh,  to  the  tafte  it 
is  fwcetifh,  with  a  mixture  of  the  fame  bitter  which  is 
in  the.Epfom  water.  The  fait  of  this  water  is  not  quite 
Jo  foft  as  that  of  Epfoin,  and  is  more  calcareous  than 
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it,  being  more  of  the  nature  of  the  fait  of  lime :  for  a  Adfor 
quantity  of  the  Adlon  water  being  boiled  high,  on  be- 
ing  mixed  with  a  folution  of  fublimate  in  pure  water, 
threw  down  a  yellow  fediment.  The  fait  of  the  Adlon 
water  is  more  nitrous  than  that  of  Epfom  ;  it  ftrikes  a 
deep  red,  or  purple,  with  the  tindlure  of  logwood  in 
brandy,  as  is  ufual  with  nitrous  falts  ;  it  does  not  pre¬ 
cipitate  filver  out  of  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  as  common  fait 
does:  i^r  lb.  of  this  water  yields  48  grains  of  fait. 

ACTOR,  in  general,  fignifies  a  perfon  who  adls  or 
performs  fomething. 

Actor,  among  civilians,  the  prodlor  or  advocate 
in  civil  courts  or  caufes  ;  as,  After  ecclefiae  has  been 
fometimes  ufed  for  the  advocate  of  the  church  ;  aftor 
dominions  for  the  lord’s  attorney ;  aftor  villa ,  the  Rew¬ 
ard  or  head  bailiff’ of  a  village. 

Actor,  in  the  drama,  is  a  perfon  who  reprefents 
fome  part  or  charadler  upon  the  theatre.  The  drama 
confifted  originally  of  nothing  more  than  a  fimple  cho¬ 
rus,  who  fung  hymns  in  honour  of  Bacchus  ;  fo  that 
the  primitive  adlors  were  only  fingers  and  muficians. 
Tliefpis  was  the  firff  that,  in  order  to  eafe  this  un¬ 
formed  chorus,  introduced  a  declaimer,  who  repeated 
fome  heroic  or  comic  adventure.  iEfchylus,  finding  a 
fingle  perfon  tirefome,  attempted  to  introduce  a  fe- 
cond,  and  changed  the  ancient  recitals  into  dialogues. 

He  alfo  dreffed  his  adlors  in  a  more  majeftic  manner, 
and  introduced  the  cothurnus  or  bufkin.  Sophocles 
added  a  third,  in  order  to  reprefent  the  various  incidents 
in  a  more  natural  manner:  and  here  the  Greeks  flopped, 
at  leaft  we  do  not  find  in  any  of  their  tragedies  above 
three  perfons  in  the  fame  feene.  Perhaps  they  looked 
-upon  it  as  a  rule  of  the  dramatic  poem,  never  to  admit 
more  than  three  fpeakers  at  a  time  on  the  ftage;  a  rule 
which  Horace  has  expreffed  in  the  following  verfe : 

Nec  quart  a  Icqui  perfona  laboret . 

This,  however,  did  not  prevent  their  increafing  the 
number  of  adlors  in  comedy.  Before  the  opening  of  a 
play,  they  named  their  adlors  in  full  theatre,  together 
with  the  parts  they  were  to  perform.  The  ancient  ac¬ 
tors  were  mafked,  and  obliged  to  raife  their  voice  ex¬ 
tremely,  in  order  to  make  themfelves  heard  by  the  in¬ 
numerable  crowd  of  people  who  filled  the  amphitheatres: 
they  were  accompanied  with  a  player  on  the  flute,  who 
played  a  prelude,  gave  them  the  tone,  and  played  while 
they  declaimed.  Horace  fpeaks  of  a  kind  of  feconda- 
ry  adlors  in  his  time,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  imitate  the 
firff ;  and  leffen  themfelves,  to  become  better  foils  to 
their  principals. 

The  modems  have  introduced  an  infinite  number  of 
adlors  upon  the  ftage.  This  heightens  the  trouble  and 
diftrefs  that  ffiould  reign  there,  and  makes  a  diverfity, 
in  which  the  fpedlator  is  fure  to  be  interefted. 

Adlors  were  highly  honoured  at  Athens.  At  Rome 
they  were  defpifed,  and  not  only  denied  all  rank  among 
the  citizens,  but  even  when  any  citizen  appeared  upon 
the  ftage,  he  was  expelled  his  tribe  and  deprived  of  the 
right  of  fuffrage  by  cenfors.  Cicero,  indeed,  efteems 
the  talents  of  Rofcius :  but  he  values  his  virtues  ftill 
more  ;  virtues  which  diftinguifhed  him  fo  remarkably 
above  all  others  of  his  profeffion,  that  they  feemed  to 
have  excluded  him  from  the  theatre.  The  French  have, 
in  this  refpedl,  adopted  the  ideas  of  the  .  omans;  and 
the  Engliih  thofe  of  the  Greeks. 

Actor,  the  name  of  feveral  perfons  in  fabulous  hi- 
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idofum  ft’ory.  One  Afior  among  the  Aurunci  is  defcribcd  by 
II  .  Virgil  as  an  hero  of  the  fiid  rank.  JEn.  xii. 

\auari$.  /\  CTO  HUM  tabu  lie.,  In  antiquity,  were  tables  in- 

v  4  ftituted  by  Servius  Tullius,  in  which  the  births  of  chil¬ 
dren  were  regiftered.  They  were  kept  in  the  treafury 
of  Saturnus. 

ACTRESS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  female  who  a&s 
or  performs  fometliing. 

Actress,  in  the  drama,  a  female  performer.  Wo¬ 
men  a&ors  were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  among 
whom  men  always  performed  the  female  chara&er ; 
and  hence  one  reafon  tor  the  ufe  of  mafks  among 
them. 

A&refies  are  fald  not  to  have  been  introduced  on  the 
Englifh  dage  till  after  the  reltoration  of  King  Charles 
II.  who  has  been  charged  with  contributing  to  the 
corruption  of  our  manners  by  importing  this  ufage 
from  abroad.  But  this  can  be  but  partly  true  :  the 
queen  of  James  I.  a&ed  a  part  in  a  padoral;  and  Prynn, 
in  his  Hidriomadix,  fpeaks  of  women  a&ors  in  liis 
time  as  whores ;  which  was  one  occafion  of  the  fevere 
profecution  brought  againd  him  for  that  book. 

There  are  fome  very  agreeable  and  beautiful  talents, 
of  which  the  poffefiion  commands  a  certain  fort  of  ad¬ 
miration  ;  but  of  which  the  exercife  for  the  fake  of 
gain  is  confidered,  whether  from  reafon  or  prejudice, 
as  a  fort  of  public  proftitution.  The  pecuniary  recom- 
pence,  therefore,  of  thofe  who  exercife  them  in  this 
manner,  mud  be  fufficient,  not  only  to  pay  for  the 
time,  labour,  and  expence  of  acquiring  the  talents, 
but  for  the  difcredit  which  attends  the  employment  of 
them  as  the  means  of  fubfiitence.  The  exorbitant  re¬ 
wards  of  players,  opera- lingers,  opera-dancers,  &c.  are 
founded  upon  thofe  two  principles  ;  the  rarity  and 
beauty  of  the  talents,  and  the  difcredit  of  employing 
them  in  this  manner.  It  feems  abfurd  at  firft  fight 
that  we  Ihould  defpife  their  perfons,  and  yet  reward 
their  talents  with  the  mod  profufe  liberality.  While 
we  do  the  one,  however,  we  mud  of  neceflity  do  the 
other.  Should  the  public  opinion  or  prejudice  ever  al¬ 
ter  with  regard  to  fuch  occupations,  their  pecuniary 
recompence  would  quickly  diminilh.  More  people 
would  apply  to  them,  and  the  competition  would  quick¬ 
ly  reduce  the  price  of  their  labour.  *  Such  talents, 
though  far  from  being  common,  are  by  no  means  fo 
rare  as  is  imagined.  Many  people  poflefs  them  in  great 
perfection,  who  difdain  to  make  this  ufe  of  them  ; 
and  many  more  are  capable  of  acquiring  them,  if  any 
thing  could  be  made  honourably  by  them. 

ACTUAL,  fomething  that  is  real  and  effe&ive,  or 
that  exids  truly  and  abfolutely.  I  hus  philofophers  ufe 
the  terms  a  final  heat,  a  final  cold,  &c.  in  oppofition 
to  virtual  or  potential .  Hence,  among  phyficians,  a 
red-hot  iron,  or  fire,  is  called  an  aCtual  cautery;  in  di- 
dinCtion  from  cauteries,  or  caudics,  that  have  the 
power  of  producing  the  fame  effeCt  upon  the  animal 
folids  as  aCtual  fire,  and  are  called  potential  caute¬ 
ries.  Boiling  water  is  aCtuaUy  hot ;  brandy,  produ¬ 
cing  heat  in  the  body,  is  potentially  hot,,  though  of  it- 
felf  cold. 

Actual  Sin ,  that  which  is  committed  by  the  perfon 
himfelf ;  in  oppofition  to  original  fin,  or  that  which  he 
contracted  from  being  a  child  of  Adam. 

ACTUARLE  naves,  a  kind  of  fhips  among  the 
Romans,  chiefly  defigned  for  fwift  failing. 
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ACTUARIUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  phyfician  of  A&ur.rL*< 
the  13th  century,  and  the  fird  Greek  author  who  has 

treated  of  mild  purgatives,  fuch  as  caifia,  manna,  fena,  v _ 

&c.  His  works  were  printed  in  one  volume  folio,  by 
Henry  Stephens,  in  1567. 

Actuauius,  or  Actarius,  a  notary  or  officer  ap¬ 
pointed  to  write  the  aCts  or  proceedings  of  a  court,  or 
the  like.  In  the  Eadern  Empire,  the  aCtuarii  were 
properly  officers  who  kept  the  military  accounts,  re¬ 
ceived  the  corn  from  the  [ufceptores  or  dore- keepers, 
and  delivered  it  to  the  foldiers. 

ACTUATE,  to  bring  into  aCI,  or  put  a  thing 
in  action.  Thus  an  agent  is  faid,  by  the  fchoolmen, 
to  afiuaie  a  power,  when  it  produces  an  ad:  in  a  fub- 
jeCL  And  thus  the  mind  may  be  faid  to  afiuate  the 
body. 

ACTUS,  in  ancient  arcliitefture,  a  meafure  in  length 
equal  to  1  20  Roman  feet.  In  ancient  agriculture,  the 
word  fignified  the  length  of  one  furrow,  or  the  didance 
a  plough  goes  before  it  turns. 

Actus  Minimus ,  was  a  quantity  of  land  120  feet  in 
length,  and  four  in  breadth. 

Actus  Major ,  or  Actus  Quadrat  us,  a  piece  of 
ground  in  a  fquare  form,  whofe  fide  was  equal  to  12a 
feet,  equal  to  half  the  jugerum. 

Actus  Intervicenalis ,  a  fpace  of  ground  four  feet  in 
breadth,  left  between  the  lands  as  a  path  or  way. 

ACUANITES,  in  ecclefiadical  hidory,  the  fame 
with  thofe  called  more  frequently  Manichees.  They 
took  the  name  from  Acua,  a  difciple  of  Thomas  one 
of  the  twelve  apodles. 

ACULEATE,  or  Aculeati,  a  term  applied  to  any 
plant  or  animal  armed  with  prickles. 

ACU LEI,. the  prickles  of  animals  or  of  plants. 

ACULER,  in  the  manege,  is  ufed  for  the  motion 
of  a  horfe,  when,  in  working  upon  voltSj  he  does  not 
go  far  enough  forward  at  every  time  or  motion,  fo  that 
his  fhoulders  embrace  or  take  in  too  little  ground,  and 
his  croupe  comes  too  near  the  centre  of  the  volt, 

Horfes  are  naturally  inclined  to  this  fault  in  making 
demi-volts. 

ACUMINA,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  military  omen, 
mod  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
points  or  edges  of  darts,  fwords,  or  other  weapons. 

ACUNA  (Chridopher  de),  a  Spanifh  Jefuit,  born 
at  Burgos.  He  was  admitted  into  the  fociety  in  1612, 
being  then  but  15  years  of  age.  After  having  devoted 
fome  years  to  dudy,  he  went  to  America,  where  he  af- 
fided  in  making  converts  in  Chili  and  Peru.  In  1640, 
he  returned  to  Spain,  and  gave  the  king  an  account 
how  far  he  had  fucceeded  in  the  commifiion  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  to  make  difco  veries  on  the  river  of  the  Amazons ;  . 
and  the  year  following  lie  pnblifhed  a  description  of 
this  river  at  Madrid.  Acuna  was  fent  to  Rome,  as 
procurator  of  his  province.  He  returned  to  Spain 
with  the  title  of  Qualificator  of  the  Inquifition  ;  but 
foon  after  embarked  again  for  the  Wed  Indies,  and 
was  at  Lima  in  1675,  w^en  Father  Southwell publifhed 
at  Rome  the  Bibliotheque  of  the  Jdfiiit  writers.  Acu¬ 
na’s  work  is  intitled,  Nuevo  defcubrimento  del  gran  rio 
de  las  Amazonas ;  ;.  <?.  “  A  new  difcovery  of  the  gieat 
river  of  the  Amazons.”  He  was  ten  months  together 
upon  this  river,  having  had  indru&ions  to  inquire  into 
every  thing  with  the  greated  exadlnefs,  that  his  .majed'y 
might  thereby  .be  enabled  to  render  the  navigation 
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more  eafy  and  commodious.  He  went  aboard  a  Ship 
at  Quito  with  Peter  Texiera,  who  had  already  been  fo 
far  up  the  river,  and  was  therefore  thought  a  proper 
i  perfon  to  accompany  him  in  this  expedition.  1  hey 
embarked  in  February  1639,  but  did  not  arrive  at  Pa¬ 
ra  till  the  December  following.  It  is  thought  that 
the  revolutions  of  Portugal,  by  which  the  Spaniards 
loft  all  Brafil,  and  the  colony  of  Para  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  the  Amazon,  were  the  caufe  that  the  re¬ 
lation  of  this  Jefuit  was  fuppreffed;  for  as  it  could  not 
be  of  any  advantage  to  the  Spaniards,  they  were  afraid 
it  might  prove  of  great  fervice  to  the  Portuguese. 
The  copies  of  this  work  became  extremely  Scarce,  So 
that  the  publishers  of  the  French  translation  at  Paris 
afferted,  that  there  was  not  one  copy  of  the  original 
extant,  excepting  one  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  transla¬ 
tor,  and  perhaps  that  in  the  Vatican  library.  M.  de 
Gomberville  was  the  author  of  this  tranilation  :  it  was 
published  after  his  death,  with  a  long  diflertatiom  An 
account  of  the  original  may  be  Seen  in  the  Paris  Jour¬ 
nal,  in  that  of  Leipfic,  and  in  Chevereau’s  Hiftory  of 
the  World. 

ACUPUNCTURE,  the  name  of  a  furgical  opera¬ 
tion  among  the  Chinefe  and  Japanese,  which  is  per¬ 
formed  by  pricking  the  part  affe&ed  with  a  filver  needle. 
They  employ  this  operation  in  headachs,  lethargies, 
convulfions,  dolics,  &c. 

ACUS,  in  ichthyology,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies 
of  fyngnathns.  See  Syngnathus. 

ACUSIO  colonia,  now  Ancone,  according  to 
Ilolftenius,  between  Orange  and  Valence,  near  Monte* 
limart,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone. 

ACUTE,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  things  as  ter¬ 
minate  in  a  fharp  point  or  edge.  A.nd  in  this  fenfe  it 
Hands  oppofed  to  obtufe. 

Acute  Angle ,  in  geometry,  is  that  which  is  lefs 
than  a  right  angle,  or  which  does  not  fubtend  90  de- 

grees.  , 

AcuTE-angled  Triangle,  is  a  triangle  whole  three 

angles  are  all  acute. 

A  cute- angled  Cone  is,  according  to  the  ancients,  a 
right  cone,  wliofe  axis  makes  an  acute  angle  with  its 
fide. 

Acute,  in  mufic,  is  applied  to  a  found  or  tone  that 
is  Sharp  or  high,  in  comparifon  of  fome  other  tone. 
In  this  fenfe,  acute  Hands  oppofed  to^r^. 

Acute  Accent .  See  Accent. 

Acute  Difeafes ,  fucli  as  come  fuddenly  to  a  crifis. 
This  term  is  ufed  for  all  difeafes  which  do  not  fall  un¬ 
der  the  head  of  chronic  difeafes. 

ACUTIATOR,  in  writers  of  the  barbarous  ages, 
denotes  a  perfon  that  whets  or  grinds  cutting  instru¬ 
ments;  called  alfo  in  ancient  gloffaries,  acutor, 
f  wiiarius ,  cohhrius ,  &c.  In  the  ancient  armies  there 
were  accutiatores,  a  kind  of  Smiths,  retained  for  whet¬ 
ting  or  keeping  the  arms  Sharp.  .  '  # 

AD,  a  Latin  prepofition,  originally  Signifying  to, 
and  frequently  ufed  in  compofition  both  with  and  with¬ 
out  the  d ,  to  exprefs  the  relation  of  one  thing  to  ano- 

ther.  #  ,  , 

Ad  Bejlias ,  in  antiquity,  is  the  punishment  of  cri¬ 
minals  condemned  to  be  thrown  to  wild  beafts. 

Ad  Hominem ,  in  logic,  a  kind  of  argument  drawn 
from  the  principles  or  prejudices  of  thole  with  whom 
we  argue. 
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Ad  Ludcs,  in  antiquity,  a  fentence  upon  criminals 
among  the  Romans,  whereby  they  were  condemned  to 
entertain  the  people  by  fighting  either  with  wild  beafts,  . 
or  with  one  another,  and  thus  executing  juftice  upon 
themfelves. 

Ad  Met alia ,  in  antiquity,  the  punifhment  of  fuch 
criminals  as  were  condemned  to  the  mines,  among  the 
Romans  ;  and  therefore  called  Metallici . 

Ad  Valorem ,  a  term  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the 
duties  or  cuftoms  paid  for  certain  goods  :  The  duties 
011  fome  articles  are  paid  by  the  number,  weight,  mea- 
fure,  tale,  &c. ;  and  others  are  paid  ad  valorem,  that  is, 
according  to  their  value* 

ADAGE,  a  proverb,  or  Short  fentence,  containing 
fome  wife  obfervation  or  popular  faying.  Erafmm  lias 
made  a  very  large  and  valuable  collection  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  adages ;  and  Mr  Ray  has  done  the  fame 
with  regard  to  the  EngliSh.  We  have  alfo  Kelly’s 
Collection  of  Scots  Proverbs. 

ADAGIO,  in  mufic.  Adverbially,  it  fignifies/I/?- 
ly,  hifurely ;  and  is  ufed  to  denote  the  SloweSt  of  all 
times.  Ufed  fubftantively,  it  Signifies  a  Slow  move¬ 
ment.  Sometimes  this  word  is  repeated,  as  adagio , 
adagio ,  to  denote  a  Still  greater  retardation  in  the  time 
of  the  mufic. 

AD AL IDES,  in  the  Spanish  policy,  are  officers 
of  juftice,  for  matters  touching  the  military  forces. 
In  the  laws  of  king  Alphonfus,  the  adalides  are  fpo* 
ken  of  as  officers  appointed  to  guide  and  dired  the 
marching  of  the  forces  in  time  of  war.  Lopez  repre- 
fents  them  as  a  fort  of  judges,  who  take  cognizance  of 
the  differences  arifing  upon  excurfions,  the  distribution 
of  plunder,  &c. 

ADAM,  the  firft  of  the  human  race,  was  formed 
by  the  Almighty  on  the  fixth  day  of  the  creation.  His 
body  was  made  of  the  dull  of  the  earth  ;  after  which, 
God  animated  or  gave  it  life,  and  Adam  then  became 
a  rational  creature.— His  heavenly  Parent  did  not  leave 
his  offspring  in  a  deftitute  Slate  to  Shift  for  himfelf ;  but 
planted  a  garden,  in  which  he  caufed  to  grow  not  on¬ 
ly  every  tree  that  was  proper  for  producing  food,  but 
likewife  fuch  as  were  agreeable  to  the  eye,  or  merely 
ornamental.  In  this  garden  were  affembled  all  the 
brute  creation ;  and,  by  their  Maker,  caufed  to  pafs 
before  Adam,  who  gave  all  of  them  names,  which  were 
judged  proper  by  the  Deity  himfelf. — In  this  review, 
Adam  found  none  for  a  companion  to  himfelf.  This 
folitary  Slate  was  feen  by  the  Deity  to  be  attended  with 
fome  degree  of  unhappinefs ;  and  therefore  he  threw 
Adam  into  a  deep  Sleep,  in  which  condition  he  took  a 
rib  from  his  fide,  and  healing  up  the  wound  formed  a 
woman  of  the  rib  he  had  taken  out.  On  Adam’s  a- 
waking,  the  woman  was  brought  to  him ;  and  he  im¬ 
mediately  knew  her  to  be  one  of  his  own  fpecies,  call¬ 
ed  her  his  bone  and  his  fleffi,  giving  her  the  name  of 
woman  becaufe  She  was  taken  out  of  man. 

The  firil  pair  being  thus  created,  God  gave  them 
authority  over  the  inferior  creation,  commanding  them 
to  fubdue  the  earth,  alfo  to  increafe  and  multiply  and 
Sill  it.  They  were  informed  of  the  proper  food  for  the 
beafts  and  for  them  ;  the  grafs,  or  green  herbs,  being 
appointed  for  beafts;  and  fruits,  or  feeds,  for  man. 
Their  proper  employment  alfo  was  affigned  them  ; 
namely,  to  drefs  the  garden,  and  to  keep  it . 

Though  Adam  was  thus  highly  favoured  and  instruc¬ 
ted 
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Adam,  ted  by  bis  Maker,  there  was  a  fingle  tree,  which  grew 

— y - '  in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  of  the  fruit  of  which  they 

were  not  allowed  to  eat ;  being  told,  that  they  fhould 
furely  die  in  the  day  they  eat  of  it.  This  tree  was 
named,  the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil. 

This  prohibition,  however,  they  foon  broke  through. 

The  woman  having  entered  into  converfation  with  the 
Serpent,  was  by  him  perfuaded,  that  by  eating  of  the 
tree  fhe  fhould  become  as  wife  as  God  himfelf;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  being  invited  by  the  beauty  of  the  fruit,  and 
its  defirable  property  of  imparting  wifdom,  file  plucked 
and  eat ;  giving  her  hufband  of  it  at  the  fame  time, 
who  did  likewife  eat. 

Before  this  tranfgreflion  of  the  divine  command,  A- 
dam  and  his  wife  had  no  occafion  for  clothes,  neither 
had  they  any  fenfe  of  fhame  ;  but  immediately  on  eat¬ 
ing  the  forbidden  fruit,  they  were  afhamed  of  being 
naked,  and  made  aprons  of  fig-leaves  for  themfelves. 

On  healing  the  voice  of  God  in  the  garden,  they  were 
terrified,  and  hid  themfelves  :  but  being  queftioned  by 
the  Deity,  they  confeffed  what  they  had  done,  and  re¬ 
ceived  fentence  accordingly  ;  the  man  being  condemn¬ 
ed  to  labour  ;  the  woman  to  fubjedrion  to  her  huf¬ 
band,  and  to  pain  in  child-bearing.  They  were  now 
driven  oat  of  the  garden,  and  their  accefs  to  it  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  terrible  apparition.  They  had  clothes 
given  them  by  the  Deity  made  of  the  fkins  of  beads. 

In  this  date  Adam  had  feveral  children  ;  the  names 
of  only  three  of  whom  we  are  acquainted  with,  viz. 

Cain,  Abel,  and  Seth.  He  died  at  the  age  of  930  years. 

Thefe  are  all  the  particulars  concerning  Adam’s  life, 
that  we  have  on  divine  authority:  but  a  vad  multitude 
of  others  are  added  by  the  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  Pa- 
pids;  all  of  which  muft  be  at  bed  conjectural  ;  mod  of 
them,  indeed,  appear  downright  falfehoods  orabfnrdities. 

The  curiofity  of  our  readers,  it  is  prefumed,  will  be  fuflfi- 
ciently  gratified  by  the  few  which  are  here  fubjoined. 

According  to  the  Talmudids,  when  Adam  was  crea¬ 
ted,  his  body  was  of  immenfe  magnitude.  When  he 
finned,  his  dature  was  reduced  to  an  hundred  ells,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  ;  to  nine  hundred  cubits,  according 
to  others  ;  who  think  this  was  done  at  the  requed  of 
the  angels,  who  were  afraid  of  fo  gigantic  a  creature. 

In  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  is  a  mountain,  called  the  Peak 
or  mountain  of  Adam,  from  its  being,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  country,  the  refidence  of  our  iird  pa¬ 
rent.  Here  the  print  of  his  footdeps,  above  two  palms 
in  length,  are  dill  pointed  out. 

Many  reveries  have  been  formed  concerning  the 
perfonal  beauty  of  Adam.  That  he  was  a  handfome 
well-fhaped  man  is  probable  ;  but  fome  writers,  not 
content  with  this,  affirm,  that  God,  intending  to  create 
man,  clothed  Himfelf  with  a  perfectly  beautiful  human 
body,  making  this  his  model  in  the  formation  01  the 
body  of  Adam. 

Nor  has  the  imagination  been  lefs  indulged  con¬ 
cerning  the  formation  of  the  human  fpecies  male  and 
female. — It  would  be  endiefs  to  recount  all  the  whim- 
fies  that  have  been  wrote  on  this  fubjedt  ;  but  as  MM. 
Bourignon  has  made  a  contiderable  figure  in  the  reli¬ 
gious  .>  or  rather  fuperfitious  world,  we  cannot  help  in¬ 
ferring  fome  of  her  opinions  concerning  the  fird  man, 
which  are  peculiarly  marvellous.  According  to  the 
revelations  of  this  lady,  Adam  before  his  fall  poffeffed 
in  himfelf  the  principles  of  both  fexes,  and  the  vir- 
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tue  or  power  of  producing  his  like,  without  the  con-  _  Adam.  ^ 
current  aflidance  of  woman.  The  divifion  into  two 
fexes,  the  imagined  was  a  confequence  of  man’s  fin  ;  *  Preface  to 
and  now,  fhe  obferves,  mankind  are  become  fo  many  a  book  in- 
monfers  in  nature ,  being  much  lefs  per  fed!  in  this  re-  ^ 

fpedt  tlian  plants  or  trees,  who  are  capable  of  producing  dla  nouve!js 
their  like  alone,  and  without  pain  or  mifery.  She  c\enterrei  Amiri 
imagined,  that  being  in  an  eedafy,  fhe  faw  the  figure  1679.  . 
of  Adam  before  he  fell,  wTith  the  manner  how,  by  him¬ 
felf,  he  was  capable  of  procreatiug  other  men.  u  God,” 
fays  fhe,  “  reprefented  to  my  mind  the  beauty  of  the 
fird  world,  and  the  manner  how  lie  had  drawn  it  from 
the  chaos  :  every  thing  was  bright,  tranfparent,  and 
darted  forth  light  and  ineffable  glory.  The  body  of 
Adam  was  purer  and  more  tranfparent  than  cry  Hal,  and 
vafily  fleet  ;  through  this  body  were  feen  veffels  and 
rivulets  of  light,  which  penetrated  from  the  inward  to 
the  outward  parts,  through  all  his  pores.  In  fome 
veffels  ran  fluids  of  all  kinds  and  colours,  vadly  bright, 
and  quite  diaphanous.  The  mod  ravifhing  harmony 
arofefrom  every  motion;  and  nothing  refifled,  or  could 
annoy,  him.  His  dature  was  taller  than  the  prefent 
race  of  men  ;  his  hair  wasfhort,  curled,  and  of  a  colour 
inclining  to  black  ;  his  upper  lip  covered  with  fhort 
hair:  and  indead  of  the  beflial  parts  which  modedy 
will  not  allow  us  to  name,  he  was  fafhioued  as  our  bo¬ 
dies  will  be  in  the  life  eternal,  which  I  know  not  whe¬ 
ther  I  dare  reveal.  In  that  region  his  nofe  was^ form¬ 
ed  after  the  manner  of  a  face ,  which  diffufed  the  mod 
delicious  fragrancy  and  perfumes;  whence  alfo  men  were 
to  iffue,  all  whofe  principles  were  inherent  in  him  ;  there 
being  in  his  belly  a  veffel,  where  little  eggs  were  form¬ 
ed;  and  a  fecond  veffel  filled  with  a  fluid,  which  impreg¬ 
nated  thofe  eggs  :  and  when  man  heated  himfelf  in 
the  love  of  God,  the  defire  he  had  that  other  creatures 
fhould  exid  befides  himfelf,  to  praife  and  love  God, 
caufed  the  fluid  abovementioned  (by  means  of  the  fire 
of  the  love  of  God)  to  drop  on  one  or  more  of  thefe 
eggs,  with  inexprefhble  delight ;  which  being  thus  im¬ 
pregnated,  iffued,  fome  time  after,  out  of  man,  by  this 
canal  f,  in  the  fhape  of  an  egg,  whence  a  perfedt  man  f  /.  e.  the 
was  hatched  by  infenfible  degrees.  Woman  was  form- 
ed  by  taking  out  of  Adam’s  fides  the  veffels  that  con-  al>ove 
tained  the  eggs;  which  fhe  ftill  poffeffes,  as  is  difeover- feribed. 
ed  by  anatomifls.” 

Many  others  have  believed,  that  Adam  at  his  firfl 
creation  was  both  male  and  female:  others,  that  he  had 
two  bodies  joining  together  at  the  fhoulders,  and  their 
faces  looking  oppofite  ways  like  thofe  of  Janus.  Hence, 
fay  thefe,  when  God  created  Eve,  he  had  no  more  to 
do  than  to  feparate  the  two  bodies  from  one  another  J.  f  See 
Of  all  others,  however,  the  opinion  of  Paracelfus  feems 
the  molt  ridiculous  ||.  Negahat  primos  parentes  ante  lap -  |j  Paracdfu* 
fum  habuiffe  partes  generations  kominis  neef arias  ;  cre-^J*^ 
debat  pofea  accefiffe ,  utfrumam  gutturi.  <  c.  ix. 

Extravagant  things  are  afferted  concerning  Adam’s p.  7lt 
knowledge.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  was  inflruded 
by  the  Deity  how  to  accomplish  the  work  appointed 
him,  viz.  to  drefs  the  garden,  and  keep  it  from  being 
dellroyed  by  the  brute  creatures  ;  anil  it  is  alfo  proba¬ 
ble  that  he  had  likewife  every  piece  of  knowledge  com¬ 
municated  to  him  that  was  either  neceffary  or  pleafing  ; 
but  that  he  was  acquainted  with  geometry,  mathema¬ 
tics,  rhetoric,  poetry,  painting,  feulpture,  &c.  is  too 
ridiculous  to  be  credited  by  any  fober  perfon.  Some 
O  rabbies, 
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Adam,  rabbles,  indeed,  have  contented  themfelves  with  equal- 
"  '  in g  Adam’s  knowledge  to  that  of  xMofes  and  Solomon; 

while  others,  again,  have  maintained  that  he  excelled 
the  angels  themfelves.  Several  Chriftians  feem  to  be 
little  behind  the  Jews  in  the  degree  of  knowledge  they 
afcribed  to  Adam  ;  nothing  being  hid  from  him,  ac¬ 
cording  to  them,  except  contingent  events  relating  to 
futurity.  .One  writer  indeed  (Pinedo)  excepts  politics  ; 
but  a  Carthufian  friar,  having  exhaufted  in  favour  of 
Ariftotle,  every  image  and  comparifon  he  could  think 
of,  at  laft  afferted  that  A  rid  ode’s  knowledge  wasasex- 
tenfive  as  that  of  A Idam . —  in  confequence  of  this  fur- 
prifing  knowledge  with  which  A  dam  was  endued,  he  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  a  confiderable  author.  The  Jews 
pretend  that  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  creation,  and  an¬ 
other  on  the  Deity.  Some rabbies  afcribe  the  Q2d  pfalm 
tp  Adam;  and  in  fome  manufcripts  the  Chaldee  title  of 
this  pfalm  exprefsly  declares  that  this  is  the  fong  of 
praife  which  the  firit  man  repeated  for  the  fabbath-day. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  concerning  the 
place  where  man  was  firft  created,  and  where  the  gar¬ 
den  of  Eden  was  fituated  ;  but  none  of  thefe  have  any 
folid  foundation.  The  Jews  tell  us,  that  Eden  was  fe- 
parated  from  the  reft  of  the  world  by  the  ocean  ;  and 
that  Adam,  being  banifiied  therefrom,  walked  acrofs 
the  fea,  which  he  found  every  way  fordable,  by  reafon 
*  This  is  of  his  enormous  ftature  *.  The  Arabians  imagined  pa- 
jufl  the  pic-  radife  to  have  been  in  the  air;  and  that  our  firft  parents 
ture  of  the  were  down  from  it  on  their  tranfgrefiion,  as 

typhemus of  Vulcan  is  faid  to  have  been  thrown  down  headlong  from 
the  poers.  heaven  by  Jupiter. 

JEneid  iii.  Strange  ftories  are  told  concerning  Adam’s  children. 
663,  664,  That  he  had  none  in  the  ftatc  of  innocence,  is  certain 
from  fcripture;  but  that  his  marriage  with  Eve  was  not 
confummated  till  after  the  fall,  cannot  be  proved  from 
thence.  Some  imagine,  that,  for  many  years  after  the 
fall,  Adam  denied  himfelf  the  connubial  joys  by  way 
cf  penance;  others,  that  he  cohabited  with  ano¬ 
ther  woman,  whofe  name  was  Lilith.  The  Ma¬ 
hometans  tell  us,  that  our  firft  parents  having  been 
thrown  headlong  from  the  celeltial  paradife,  Adam  fell 
upon  the  ifie  of  Serendib,  or  Cylon,  in  the  Eaft-lu- 
dies;  and  Eve  on  Iodda,  a  port  of  the  Red  Sea,  not 
far  from  Mecca.  After  a  feparation  of  upwards  of 
200  years,  they  met  in  Cylon,  where  they  multiplied: 
according  to  fome  Eve  had  twenty,  according  to  others 
only  eight,  deliveries  ;  bringing  forth  at  each  time 
twins,  a  male  and  a  female,  who  afterwards  married. 
The  Rabbins  imagine  that  Eve  brought  forth  Cain 
and  Abel  at  a  birth  ;  that  Adam  wept  for  Abel  an 
hundred  years  in  the  valley  of  tears  near  Hebron,  du¬ 
ring  which  time  he  did  not  cohabit  with  his  wife  ;  and 
that  this  feparation  would  probably  have  continued 
longer,  had  it  not  been  forbid  by  the  angel  Gabriel. 
The  inhabitants  of.  Cylon  affirm,  that  the  fait  lake  on 
the  mountain  of  Colembo  confifts  wholly  of  the  tears 
which  Eve  for  one  hundred  years  together  filed  becaufe 
of  Abel’s  death. 

Some  of  the  Arabians  tell  us,  that  Adam  v/as  bu¬ 
ried  near  Mecca  on  Mount  Abukobeis  ;  others,  that 
Noah,  having  laid  his  body  in  the  ark,  caufed  it  to 
be  carried  after  the  deluge  to  Jerufalem  by  Melchife- 
dek.  the  fon  of  .Shem  :  of  this  opinion  are  the  eaftern 
Chriftians ;  but  the  Perfians  affirm  that  he  was  interred 
in  the  . ifie  of  Serendib,  where  his  corps  was  guarded  by 


lions  at  the  time  the  giants  warred  upon  One  another. —  Adam 
St  Jerom. imagined  that  Adam  was  buried  at  Hebron;  il 
others,  on  Mount  Calvary.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  aniitc: 
he  died  on  the  veiy  fpot  where  Jerufalem  was  after¬ 
wards  built ;  and  was  buried  on  the  place  where  Chrift 
fuffered,  that  fo  his  bones  might  be  fprinkled  with  the 
Saviour’s  blood  !  !  ! 

Adam  (Melchior)  lived  in  the  17th  century.  He 
was  born  in  the  territory  of  Grotkaw  in  Silefia,  and 
educated  in  the  college  of  Brieg,  where  the  dukes  of 
that  name,  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power,  encouraged 
learning  and  the  reformed  religion  as  profefled  by  Cal¬ 
vin.  Here  he  became  a  firm  Proteftant;  and  was  ena¬ 
bled  to  purfue  his  ftudies  by  the  liberality  of  a  perfon 
of  quality,  who  had  left  feveral  exhibitions  for  young 
ftudents.  He  was  appointed  re&or  of  a  college  at 
Heidelberg^  where  he  publifned  his  firft  volume  of  il- 
luftrious  men  in  the  year  1615.  This  volume,  which 
confided  of  philofopliers,  poets,  writers  on  polite  lite¬ 
rature,  andhiftorians,  &c.  was  followed  by  three  others  p 
that  which  treated  of  divines  was  printed  in  1619  ; 
that  of  the  lawyers  came  next;  and,  finally,  that  of  the 
phyficians  ;  the  two  laft  were  publifned  in  1620.  All 
the  learned  men,  whofe  lives  are  contained  in  thefe  four 
volumes,  lived  in  the  16th,  or  beginning  of  the  17th, 
century,  and  are  either  Germans  or  Flemings ;  but  he 
publi fhed  in  1618  the  lives  of  twenty  divines  of  other 
countries  in  a  feparate  volume.  All  his  divines  are  Pro- 
teftants.  The  Lutherans  were  not  pleafed  with  him, 
for  they  thought  him  partial  ;  nor  will  they  allow  his 
work  to  be  a  proper  ftandard  whereby  to  judge  of  the 
learning  of  Germany.  He  wrote  other  works  befides 
his  lives,  and  died  in  1622. 

Adam's  Apple ,  a  name  given  to  a  fpecies  of  Citrus. 

Adam's  Needle.  'See  Yucca. 

Adam's  Peak ,  a  high  mountain  of  the  Eaft  Indies*, 
in  the  ifiand  of  Ceylon,  on  the  top  of  which  they  be¬ 
lieve  the  firft  man  was  created.  See  Adam. 

Adam,  or  Adom,  a  town  in  the  Penea,  or  on  the  o- 
ther  fide  the  Jordan,  over-againft  Jericho,  where  the 
Jordan  began  to  be  dried  up  on  the  paftage  of  the 
Ifraelites;  (Joftiua. ) 

AD  AM  A,  or  Admah,  one  of  the  towns  that  were 
involved  in  the  deftrudlion  of  Sodom  ;  (Mofes.) 

ADAMAN  T,  a  name  fometimes  given  to  the  dia¬ 
mond.  (See  Diamond.)  It  is  likewife  applied  to  the 
fcoriae  of  gold,  the  magnet,  Sc c. 

ADAMIC  earth,  a  name  given  to  common  red  • 
clay,  alluding  to  that  fpecies  of  earth  of  which  the  firft 
man  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  made. 

ADAMI  pomum,  in  anatomy,  a  protuberance  in 
the  fore -part  of  the  throat,  formed  by  the  os  hyoides. 

It  is  thought  to  be  fo  called  upon  a  ftrange  conceit, 
that  a  piece  of  the  forbidden  apple,  which  Adam  eat, 
ft uck  by  the  way  and  occafioned  it. 

ADAMITES,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  the  name  of 
a  fed!  of  ancient  heretics,  fuppofed  to  have  been  a 
branch  of  the  Bafilidians  and  Carpocratians. 

Epiphanius  tells  us,  that  they  were  called  Adamites 
from  their  pretending  to  be  re-eftablifiied  in  the  ftate  of 
innocenee,  and  to  be  fueh  as  Adam  was  at  the  moment 
of  his  creation,  whence  they  ought  to  imitate  him  in 
his  nakednefs.  'They  detefted  marriage  ;  maintaining, 
that  the  conjugal  union  would  never  have  taken  plaee  ■ 
upon  earth  had  fin  been  .unknown, 

Tills. 
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AtJamus  This  obfcure  and  ridiculous  fe&  did  not  at  firft  laft 
II  long  ;  but  it  was  revived,  with  additional  abfurdities,  in 
Ada^fon\  the  twelfth  century,  by  one  Tandamus,  fince  known  by 
the  name  of  T anchelin ,  who  propagated  bis  errors  at 
Antwerp,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Henry  V.  He 
maintained,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  diftin&ion  be¬ 
tween  priefts  and  laymen,  and  that  fornication  and  adul¬ 
tery  were  meritorious  actions.  Tanchelin  had  a  great 
‘number  of  followers,  and  was  conftantly  attended  by 
3000  of  thefe  profligates  in  arms.  His  fe£t  did  not, 
however;, -continue  long  after  his  death :  but  another  ap¬ 
peared  under  the  name  of  Tur lupins,  in  Savoy  and  Dau- 
phiny,  where  they  committed  the  moil  brutal  actions 
in  open  day. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  one 
Picard,  a  native  of  Flanders,  fpread  thefe  errors  in 
Germany  and  Bohemia,  particularly  in  the  army  of 
the  famous  Zifca,  notwithftanding  the  fevere  difcipline 
he  maintained.  Picard  pretended  that  he  was  fent  into 
the  world  as  a  new  Adam,  to  re-eftablifh  the  law  of 
nature  ;  and  which,  according  to  him,  confided  in  ex- 
pofing  every  part  of  the  body,  and  having  all  the  wo¬ 
men  in  common.  This  fedt  found  alfo  fome  partizans 
in  Polland,  Holland,  and  England  :  they  aflembled  in 
the  night ;  and  it  is  aflerted,  that  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  maxims  of  their  fociety  was  contained  in  the 
following  verfe ; 

Jura,  perjura,  fee  return  prodere  noli . 
AJDAMUS,  the  philofoplier’s  done  is  fo  called  by 
tilcliemifts  ;  they  fay  it  is  an  animal,  and  that  it  has 
carried  its  invifible  Eve  in  its  body,  fince  the  moment 
thev  were  united  by  the  Creator. 

ADAMSHIDE,  a  diftrifc  of  the  circle  of  Raften- 
burg,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Prufiia,  which,  with 
Dombrofken,  was  bought,  in  1 7 3 7 >  f°r  42’000  dollars. 

ADAMSON  (Patrick),  a  Scottifh  pi  date,  archbb 
(hop  of  St  Andrew’s.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1543 
in  the  town  of  Perth,  where  he  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  education  ;  and  afterwards  ftudied  Philofopliy, 
and  took  his  degree  of  mader  of  arts  at  the  univerfity 
of  St  Andrew’s.  In  the  year  15 66 ,  he  fet  out  for 
Paris,  as  tutor  to  a  young  gentleman.  Tn  the  month  of 
June  of  the  fame  year,  Mary  queen  of  Scots  being 
delivered  of  a  fon,  afterwards  James  VI.  of  Scotland 
and  Fiift  of  England,  Mr  Adainfon  wrote  a  Latin  poem 
on  the  occafion.  This  proof  of  his  loyalty  involved 
him  in  fome  difficulties,  having  been  confined  in  France 
for  fix  months  ;  nor  would  he  have  eafily  got  off,,  had 
not  Queen  Mary,  and  fome  of  the  principal  nobility, 
intereited  themfelves  in  his  behalf.  As  foon  as  he  re¬ 
covered  his  liberty,  he  retired  with  his  pupil  to  Bour¬ 
ses.  He  was  in  this  city  during  the  maffacre  at  Paris  ; 
and  the  fame  perfecuting  fpirit  prevailing  among 
the  catholics  at  Bourges  as  at  the  metropolis,  he  lived 
concealed  for  feven  months  in  a  public  houfe,  the  ma¬ 
der  of  which,  upwards  of  70  years  of  age,  was  thrown 
from  the  top  thereof,  and  had  his  brains  dallied  out, 
for  his  charity  to  heretics.  Wliilft  Mr  Adamfon  lay 
thus  in  his  fepulchre,  as  he  cJlled  it,  he  wrote  his  La¬ 
tin  poetical  verfion  of  the  Book  of  Job,  and  his  I  ra- 
gedy  of  Herod  in  the  fame  language.  In  the  year 
1573,  he  returned  to  Scotland  ;  and,  having  entered 
into  holy  orders,  became  minifter  of  Paifley. .  In  the  year 
l575>  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners,  by 
the  general  aflembly,  to  fettle  the  jurifdiclion  and  pc- 
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iicy  of  the  church  ;  and  the  following  year  he  was  ns-  Adana.  ^ 
med,  with  Mr  David  Lindfay,  to  report  their  proceed- 
ings  to  the  earl  of  Mortoun,  then  regent.  About  this 
time  the  earl  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains  ;  and,  on 
the  death  of  bifliop  (Douglas,  promoted  him  to  the 
archiepifcopal  fee  of  St  Andrew’s,  a  dignity  which 
brought  upon  him  great  trouble  and  uneafinefs:  for-  now 
the  clamour  of- the  Prefbyterian  party  rofe  very  high  a- 
gainft  him,  and  many  inconfiftent  abfurd  Hones  were 
propagated  concerning  him.  Soon  after  his  promo¬ 
tion,  he  publifhed  his  catechifm  in  Latin  verfe,  a 
work  highly  approved  even  by  his  enemies  ;  but,  ne- 
verthelefs,  they  Hill  continued  to  perfecute  him  with 
great  violence.  In  1578,  he  fubmitted  himfelf  to 
the  general  aflembly,  which  procured  him  peace  but 
for  y.  very  little  time  ;  for,  the  year  following,  they 
brought  frefli  accnfations  againft  him.  In  the  year 
1582,  being  attacked  with  a  grievous  difeafe,  in  which 
the  pliyficians  could  give  him  no  relief,  he  happened  to 
take  a  fimple  medicine  from  an  old  woman,  which  did 
him  fervice.  The  woman,  whofe  name  was  Alifon 
Pearfon,  was  thereupon  charged  with  witchcraft,  and 
committed  to  prifoii,but  efcaped  out  of  her  confinement; 
however,  about  four  years  afterwards,  file  was  again 
found  and  burnt  for  a  witch,  in  1583,  king  James 
came  to  St  Andrew’s;  and  the  archblfliop,  being  much 
recovered,  preached  before  him,  and  diiputed  with  Mr 
Andrew  Melvil,  in  prefence  of  his  Majefty,  with  great 
reputation,  which  drew  upon  him  frefh  calumny  and 
perfecution.  The  king,  however,  was  fo  well  pleafed 
with  him,  that  lie  fent  him  embaffador  to  Queen  Eli- 
fabeth,  at  whofe  court  he  refided  for  fome  years.  His 
conduft,  during  his  embaffy,  has  been  varioufiy  report¬ 
ed  by  different  authors.  Two  things  lie  principally  ( 

laboured,  viz.  the  recommending  the  king  his  mafter 
to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Lngland,  and  the  pro¬ 
curing  fomeiupport  for  the  epifcopal  party  in  Scotland. 

By  his  eloquent  preaching,  he  drew  after  him  fucli 
crowds  of  people,  and  raifed  in  their  minds  fucli  a  high 
idea  of  the  young  king  his  mafter,  that  queen  Elizabeth 
forbad  him  to  enter  the  pulpit  during  his  ftay  in  her  / 

dominions.  In  1584,  he  was  recalled,  and  fat  in  the 
parliament  held  in  Auguft  at  Edinburgh.  1  he  Prefby¬ 
terian  party  was  ftill  very  violent  againft  the  archbi- 
fhop.  A  provincial  fynod  was  held  at  St  Andrew’s 
in  April  1586:  the  archbiihop  was  here  accufed  and 
excommunicated :  he  appealed  to  the  king  and  the 
{fates,  but  this  availed  him  little ;  for  the  mob  being 
excited  againft  him,  he  durft  fcaree  appear  in  public. 

At  the  next  general  aflembly,  a  paper  being  pro¬ 
duced,  containing  the  archbifhop’s  fubmiffion,  he  was 
abfolved  from  the  excommunication.  In  1588,  frefli 
accufations  were  brought  againft  him.  The  year  fol¬ 
lowing,  he  publifhed  the  Lamentations  of  the  pro¬ 
phet  Jeremiah  in  Latin  verfe  ;  which  *he  dedicated  to 
the  king,  complaining  of  his  hard  ufage.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  the  fame  year,  lie  publifhed  a  tranflation  of 
the  Apocalypfe,  in  Latin  verfe  ;  and  a  copy  of  Latin 
verfes,  addreffed  alfo  to  his  Majefty,  when  he  was  in 
great  diftrefs.  The  king,  however,  was  fo  far  from 
givincr  him  affiftance,  that  he  granted  the  revenue  of 
his  fee  to  the  duke,  of  Lennox  ;  fo  that  the  remaining 
part  of  this  prelate’s  life  was  very  wretched,  he  having 
hardly  fubliftence  for  his  family.  He  died  in  1591. 

ADANA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Natolia,  and  in  the 
0  2  province 
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Adanfonia.  province  of  Carmania.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Cho- 
quen  ;  on  the  banks  of  which  Hands  a  ftrong  little  cattle 
built  on  a  rock.  It  has  a  great  number  of  beautiful 
fountains  brought  from  the  river  by  means  of  water¬ 
works.  Over  the  river  there  is  a  {lately  bridge  of  fif¬ 
teen  arches,  which  leads  to  the  water- works.  The  cli¬ 
mate  is  very  pleafant  and  healthy,  and  the  winter  mild 
and  ferene  :  but  the  fummer  is  fo  hot  as  to  oblige  the 
principal  inhabitants  to  retire  into  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  where  they  fpend  fix  months  among  fhady 
trees  and  grottoes,  in  a  moft  delicious  manner.  The 
adjacent  country  is  rich  and  fertile,,  and  produces  me¬ 
lons,  cucumbers,  pomegranates,  pulfe,  and  herbs  of 
all  forts,  all  the  year  round  ;  befides  corn,  wine,  and 
fruits  in  their  proper  feafon.  It  is  30  miles  eatt  of 
Tarfus,  on  the  road  to  Aleppo.  E.  long,  35.  42  N. 
lat.  38.  10. 

ADANSONIA,  Ethiopian  Sour-gourd,  Mos- 
kihs-bread,  or  African  Calabash-tree,  a  genus 
of  the  monodelphia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria 
clafs  of  plants;  the  chara&ers  of  which  are  ;  The  calyx 
is  a  perianthium  one-leav’d,  half  five-cleft,  cup-form, 
(the  divifions  revolute),  deciduous:  The  corolla  con- 
lifts  of  five  petals,  roundifh,  nerved,  revolute,  growing 
reciprocally  with  the  claws  and  {lamina  :  The  Jlamina 
have  numerous  filaments,  coalefced  beneath  into  a  tube, 
and  crowning  it,  expanding  horizontally  ;  the  antheroe 
kidney-form,  incumbent:  The pijlillum  has  an  egged 
germ  ;  the  ft)  lus  very  long,  tubular,  varioufly  intorted; 
the  ftigmata  numerous  (10)  prifmatic,  villous,  ray-ex¬ 
panded  :  The  pericarpium  is  an  oval  capfule,  woody, 
not  gaping,  10-celled,  with  farinaceous  pulp,  the  par¬ 
titions  membranous  :  The  feeds  are  numerous,  kidney- 
fhaped,  rather  bony,  and  involved  in  a  friable  pulp. 

There  is  at  prefen t  but  one  known  fpecies  belonging 
to  this  genus,  the  Baobab,  which  is  perhaps  the  lar- 
geft  production  of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  It 
is  a  native  of  Africa. 

The  trunk  is  not  above  1 2  or  1 5  feet  high,  but  from 
65  to  78  feet  round.  The  lovveft  branches  extend  al- 
moft  horizontally  ;  and  as  they  are  about  60  feet  in 
length,  their  own  weight  bends  their  extremities  to  the 
ground,  and  thus  form  an  hemifphericai  mafs  of  ver¬ 
dure  of  about  1  20  or  1  30  feet  diameter.  The  roots 
extend  as  far  as  the  branches  :  that  in  the  middle  forms 


a  pivot,  which  penetrates  a  great  way  into  the  earth  5 
the  reft  fpread  near  the  furface.  The  flowers  are  in 
proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  tree  :  and  are  followed  by 
an  oblong  fruit,  pointed  at  both  ends,  about  1©  inches 
long,  five  or  fix  broad,  and  covered  with  a  kind  of 
greenifh  down,  under  which  is  a  ligneous  rind,  hard 
and  almoft  black,  marked  with  rays  which  divide  it 
length  wife  into  fides.  The  fruit  hangs  to  the  tree  by 
a  pedicle  two  feet  long  and  an  inch  diameter.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  whitilh  fpongy  juicy  fubftance ;  with  feeds  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  fhaped  like  a  kidney-bean.  The 
bark  of  this  tree  is  nearly  an  inch  thick,  of  an  afti- 
coloured  grey,  greafy  to  the  touch,  bright,  and  very 
fmooth  :  the  outfide  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  varnilh ; 
and  the  infide  is  green,  fpeckled  with  red.  The  wood 
is  white,  and  very  foft  ;  the  firft  {hoots  of  the  year  are 
green  and  downy. 

The  leaves  of  the  young  plants  are  entire,  of  an  ob¬ 
long  form,  about  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  almoft 
three  broad  towards  the  top,  having  feveral  veins  run- 
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ning  from  the  middle  rib  ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green  Adanfoui 
colour.  As  the  plants  advance  in  height,  the  leaves 
alter,  and  are  divided  into  three  parts,  and  afterwards 
into  five  lobes,  which  fpread  out  in  the  fhape  of  an 
hand.  The  tree  {beds  its  leaves  in  November,  and  new 
ones  begin  to  appear  in  June.  It  flowers  in  July,  and 
the  fruit  ripens  in  O&ober  and  November.  It  is  very 
common  in  Senegal,  and  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands  ; 
and  is  found  100  leagues  up  the  country  at  Gulam,  and 
upon  the  fea  coaft  as  far  as  Sierra-1  eona. 

The  age  of  this  tree  is  perhaps  no  lefs  remarkable 
than  its  enormous  fize.  Mr  Adanfon  relates,  that  in  a 
botanical  excurfion  to  the  Magdalene  Iflands,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Goree,  he  discovered  fome  calabafh- 
trees,  from  five  to  fix  feet  diameter,  on  the  bark  of 
which  were  engraved  or  cut  to  a  confidcrable  depth 
a  number  of  European  names.  Two  of  thefe  names, 
vvhieh  he  was  at  the  trouble  to  repair,  were  dated  one 
the  14th,  the  other  the  15th  century.  The  letters 
were  about  fix  inches  long,  but  in  breadth  they  occu¬ 
pied  a  very  finall  part  only  of  the  circumference  of  the 
trunk  :  from  whence  he  concluded  they  had  not  been 
cut  when  thefe  trees  were  young.  Thefe  inferiptions, 
however,  lie  thinks  fufficient  to  determine  pretty  nearly 
the  age  which  thefe  calabafh- trees  may  attain;  for  even 
fuppoiing  that  thofe  in  queftion  were  cut  in  their  early 
years,  and  that  trees  grew  to  the  diameter  of  fix-feet 
in  two  centuries,  as  the  engraved  letters  evince,  liovv 
many  centuries  mutt  be  requifite  to  give  them  a  dia¬ 
meter  of  25  feet,  which  perhaps  is  not  the  laft  term 
of  their  growth !  The  inferibed  trees  mentioned  by  this 
ingenious  Frenchman  had  been  feen  in  1  555,  almoft 
two  centuries  before,  by  Thevet,  who  mentions  them 
in  the  relation  of  his  voyage  to  Terra  Antar&ica  or 
Auftralis.  Adanfon  faw  them  in  I  749- 

The  virtues  and  ufes  of  this  tree  and  its  fruit  are 
various.  The  negroes  of  Senegal  dry  the  bark  and 
leaves  in  the  {haded  air  ;  and  then  reduce  them  to 
powder,  which  is  of  a  pretty  good  green  colour. 

This  powder  they  preferve  in  bags  of  linen  or  cot¬ 
ton,  and  call  it  lillo.  They  ufe  it  every  day,  putting 
two  or  three  pinches  of  it  into  a  mefs,  whatever  it 
happens  to  be,  as  we  do  pepper  and  fait :  but  their 
view  is,  not  to  give  a  relifti  to  their  food,  but  to  pre¬ 
ferve  a  perpetual  and  plentiful  perfpiration,  and  to  at¬ 
temper  the  too  great  heat  of  the  blood  ;  purpofes 
which  it  certainly  anfwers,  as  feveral  Europeans  have 
proved  by  repeated  experiments,  preferving  themfelves 
from  the  epidemic  fever,  which,  in  that  country,  de- 
ftroys  Europeans  like  the  plague,  and  generally  rages 
during  the  months  of  September  and  October,  when, 
the  rains  having  fuddenly  ceafed,  the  fun  exhales  the 
water  left  by  them  upon  the  ground,  and  fills  the  air 
with  a  noxious  vapour.  M.  Adanfon,  in  that  critical 
feafon,  made  a  light  ptifan  of  the  leaves  of  the  baobab, 
which  he  had  gathered  in  the  Auguft  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  had  dried  in  the  fhade  ;  and  drank  conftantly 
about  a  pint  of  it  every  morning,  either  before  or  af¬ 
ter  breakfaft,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  it  every  even¬ 
ing  after  the  heat  of  the  fun  began  to  abate  ;  he  alfo 
fometimes  took  the  fame  quantity  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  but  this  was  only  when  he  felt  fome  fymptoms  of 
an  approaching  fever.  By  this  precaution  he  prefer- 
ved  himfelf,  during  the  five  years  he  refided  at  Senegal, 
from  the  diarrhoea  and  fever,  which  are  fo  fatal  there, 
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idanfonia  and  which  are,  however,  the  only  dangerous  difeafes 
of  the  place  ;  and  other  officers  fuffered  very  feverely, 
only  one  excepted,  upon  whom  M.  Adanfon  prevailed 
to  ufe  this  remedy,  which  for  its  fimplicity  was  defpi- 
fed  by  the  reft.  This  ptifan  alom?  alfo  prevents  that 
heat  of  urine  which  is  common  in  thefe  parts,  from  the 
month  of  July  to  November,  provided  the  perfon  ab- 
ilains  from  wine. 

The  fruit  is  not  lefs  ufeful  than  the  leaves  and  the 
bark.  The  pulp  that  envelopes  the  feeds  has  an  agree¬ 
able  acid  taite,  and  is  eaten  for  pleafure  :  it  is  alfo 
dried  and  powdered,  and  thus  ufed  medicinally  in  pcfli- 
lential  fevers,  the  dyfentery,  and  bloody  flux  ;  the  dole 
is  a  drachm,  paffed  through  a  fine  fieve,  taken  either  in 
common  water,  or  in  an  infufton  of  the  plantain.  This 
powder  is  brought  into  Europe  under  the  name  of  terra 
figillata  lemma .  The  woody  bark  of  the  fruit,  and 
the  fruit  itfelf  when  fpoiled,  helps  to  fupply  the  ne¬ 
groes  with  an  excellent  foap,  which  they  make  by 
drawing  a  ley  from  the  afhes,  and  boiling  it  with  palm- 
oil  that  begins  to  be  rancid. 

The  trunks  of  fuch  of  thefe  trees  as  are  decayed,  the 
negroes  hollow  out  into  burying  places  for  their  poets, 
muficians,  buffoons  :  perfons  of  thefe  charaders  they 
efteem  greatly  while  they  live,  fuppofing  them  to  de¬ 
rive  their  fuperior  talents  from  forcery  or  a  commerce 
with  demons  ;  but  they  regard  their  bodies  with  a  kind 
of  horror  when  dead,  and  will  not  give  them  burial  in 
the  ufual  manner,  neither  fuffering  them  to  be  put  into 
the  ground,  nor  thrown  into  the  fea  or  any  river,  be- 
caufe  they  imagine  that  the  water  would  not  then  nou- 
rifh  the  fifh,  nor  the  earth  produce  its  fruits.  The  bo¬ 
dies  {hut  up  in  thefe  trunks  become  perfe&ly  dry  with¬ 
out  rotting,  and  form  a  kind  of  mummies  without  the 
help  of  embalment. 

The  baobab  is  verydiftinft  from  the  calabafti-tree  of 
America,  with  which  it  has  been  confounded  by  father 
Labat.  See  Crescentia. 

Culture.  This  tree  is  propagated  from  feeds,  which 
are  brought  from  the  countries  where  they  grow  na¬ 
turally.  Being  natives  only  of  hot  climates,  the  plants 
will  not  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  Britain,  even  in  fum- 
mer.  The  feeds  are  therefore  to  be  (own  in  pots,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  where  the  plants  will  appear 
in  about  fix  weeks,  and  in  a  fhort  time  after  be  fit  to 
tranfplant.  They  muft  then  be  planted  each  in  a  fe- 
parate  pot,  in  light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot-bed,  fliading  them  until  they  have  taken  root  :  af¬ 
ter  which  they  fhould  have  frefh  air  admitted  every  day 
in  warm  weather  :  but  muft  be  fparingly  watered,  as 
being  apt  to  rot.  They  grow  quickly  for  two  or  three 
years,  but  afterwards  make  little  progrefs  ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  ftem  then  begins  to  fvvell,  and  put  out  la¬ 
teral  branches,  inclining  to  a  horizontal  pofition,  and 

covered  with  a  light  grey  bark. - Some  of  tliis^kind 

of  plants  were  raifcd  from  feeds  obtained  from  Grand 
Cairo  by  Dr  William  Shcrard,  in  i  7 2 4 >  anc^  were 
grown  to  the  height  of  18  feet;  but  were  all  deftroyed 
by  the  fevere  froft  in  1740  ;  after  which  they  were  un¬ 
known  in  Britain  till  the  return  of  Mr  Adanfon  to  Pa¬ 
ris  in  1754. 

ADAPTERS,  or  Adopters.  See  Chemistry, 
[Index) 

ADAR,  the  name  of  a  Hebrew  month,  anfwering 
to  the  end  of  February  and  beginning  of  March,  the 
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1 2th  of  their  facred,  and  6th  of  their  civil  year.  On  Adarce 
the  7th  day  of  it,  the  Jews  keep  a  feaftfor  the  death  of  Addi&ion* 
Mofes;  on  the  13th,  they  have  the  feaft  of  Either ;  and 
on  the  14th,  they  celebrate  the  feaft  of  Purim,  for  their 
deliverance  from  Hainan’s  confpiracy. — As  the  lunar 
year,  which  the  Jews  followed  in  their  calculations,  is 
fliorter  than  the  folar  by  about  1 1  days,  whicli  at  the 
end  of  three  years  make  a  month,  they  then  intercalate 
a  13th  month,  which  they  call  V eadar ,  or  the  jeconci 
Adar. 

ADARCE,  a  kind  of  concreted  falts  found  on  reeds 
and  other  vegetables,  and  applied  by  the  ancients  as  a 
remedy  in  feveral  cutaneous  difeafes. 

AD  A  R CON,  in  Jewifh  antiquity,  a  gold  coin  men¬ 
tioned  in  fcripture,  worth  about  *  5s.  Sterling. 

ADARME,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  weight  in  Spain, 
which  is  alfo  ufed  at  Buenos-Aires,  and  in  all  Spanith 
America.  It  is  the  16th  part  of  an  ounce,  which  at 
Paris  is  called  the  derni-gros .  But  the  Spanifh  ounce  is 
feven  per  cent .  lighter  than  that  of  Paris,  btephens 
renders  it  in  Englifh  by  a  drain, 

ADATA1S,  Adatsi,  or  Adatys,  in  commerce, 
a  muflin  or  cotton-cloth,  very  fine  and  clear,  of  which 
the  piece  is  ten  French  ells  long,  and  three  quarters 
broad.  It  comes  from  the  EaftTndies  ;  and  the  fined: 
is  made  at  Bengal. 

ADCORDABILIS  denarii,  in  old  law  books, 
fignify  money  paid  by  the  vaffal  to  his  lord,  upon  the 
felling  or  exchanging  of  a  feud. 

ADCRESCENTES,  among  the  Romans,  denoted 
a  kind  of  foldiery,  entered  in  the  army,  but  not  yet  put 
on  duty  ;  from  thefe  the  (landing  forces  were  recruited. 

See  Accensi. 

ADDA,  in  geography,  a  river  of  Switzerland  and. 

Italy,  which  rifes  in  mount  Braulio,  in  the  country  of 
the  Grifons,  and,  palling  through  the  Valteline,  tra- 
verfes  the  lake  Como  and  the  Milanefe,  and  falls  into 
the  Po,  near  Cremona. 

ADDEPHAGIA,  in  medicine,  a;  term  ufed  by 
fome  phyiicians,  for  gluttony,  or  a  voracious  appetite. 

ADDER,  in  zoology,  a  name  for,  the  Viper.  See; 
Coluber. 

Adder- Bolts  or  Adder-flies,  See  Libelulla. 

Sia-JDDKR,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpecies  of  Syn- 

GNATHUS. 

Water- Adder,  a  name  given  to  the  Coluber  Na - 
trix, 

JnDFR-ftung,  is  ufed  in  refpcdlof  cattle,  when  Hung' 
with  any  kind  of  venomous  reptiles,  as  adders,  foot  - 
pious,  &c.  or  bit  by  a  hedge-hog  or  flirevv.— For  the 
cure  of  fuch  bites,  fome  life  an  ointment  made  of  dra¬ 
gon’s  blood,  with  a  little  barley-meal,  and  the  whites  of 
eggs. 

Jddfr  Wort,  or  Snakeiwod.  See  Polygonum. 
ADDEXTRATORES,  in  the  court  of  Rome,  the 
pope’s  mitre-bearers,  fo  called,  according  to  Ducange„ 
becaufe  they  walk  at  the  Pope’s  right  hand  when  he 
rides  to  viiit  the  churches. 

ADDICE,  or  Adze,  a  kind  of  crooked  ax  ufed  by- 
{hip-wri gilts,  carpenters,  coopers,  &c. 

ADDICT1,  ill  antiquity,  a  kind  of  Haves,  among* 
the  Romans,  adjudged  to  ferve  fome  creditor  whom 
they  could  not  otherwife  fatisfy,  and  whofe  Haves  they 
became  till  they  could  pay  or  work  out  the  debt. 

ADDICTION,  among  the  Romans,  was  the  roa, 
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Add'CHo,  king  over  goods  to  another,  either  by  fale  or  by  legal 

Addifon.  ^  felltence  j  the  goods  fo  delivered  were  called  bona  ad - 

~nr~v~  difta.  Debtors  were  fometimes  delivered  over  in  the 
fame  manner;  and  thence  called  fervt  addifti. 

ADDIC  riO  in  diem,  among  the  Romans,  the  ad¬ 
judging  a  thing  to  a  perfon  for  a  certain  price,  unlefs 
by  fuch  a  day  the  owner,  or  fome  other,  give  more 
for  it. 

ADDISON  (Lancelot),  fon  of  Lancelot  Addifon 
a  clergyman;  was  born  at  Mouldifmeaburne,  in  the  pa- 
rifli  of  Crofby  Ravenfworth  in  Weftmoreland,  in  the 
year  1632.  He  was  educated  at  Queen’s  College,  Ox¬ 
ford;  and  at  the  Reftoration  of  King  Charles  11.  accept¬ 
ed  of  the  chaplainfhip  of  the  garrifon  of  Dunkirk  : 
but  that  fortrefs  being  delivered  up  to  the  French  in 
1662,  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  foon  after 
made  chaplain  to  the  garrifon  of  l ‘angier ;  where  he 
continued  feven  years,  and  was  greatly  e deemed.  In 
1 670  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  made  chaplain 
in  ordinary  to  the  king;  but  his  chaplainfhip  of  Tangier 
being  taken  from  him  on  account  of  his  abfence,  he 
found  himfelf  firaitened  in  his  circumftances,  when  he 
feafonably  obtained  the  re&ory  of  Million  in  Wiltfhire, 
worth  about  120I.  per  annum.  He  afterwards  became 
a  prebendary  of  Sarum  ;  took  his  degree  of  doClor  of 
divinity  at  Oxford ;  and  in  1 683  was  made  dean  of 
Litchfield,  and  the  next  year  archdeacon  of  Coventry, 
His  life  was  exemplary  ;  his  converfation  pleafing,  and 
greatly  inftru&ive  ;  and  his  behaviour  as  a  gentleman, 
a  clergyman,  and  a  neighbour,  did  honour  to  the  place 
of  his  refidence.  He  wrote,  1.  A  Short  Narrative  of 
the  Revolutions  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco: 
2.  The  prefent  Hiftory  of  the  Jews:  3.  A  Difcourfe 
on  Catechifnig :  4.  A  Modeft  Plea  for  the  Clergy : 
5.  An  Introdu&ion  to  the  Sacrament  :  6.  The  Hr  ft 
State  of  Mahometifm  :  and  feveral  other  pieces.  This 
worthy  divine  died  on  the  20th  of  April  1703,  and 
left  three  fons:  Jofeph,  the  fubjeft  of  the  next  article  ; 
Gulftoq,  who  died  while  governor  of  Fort  St  George; 
Lancelot,  matter  of  arts,  and  fellow  of  Magdalene  Col¬ 
lege  in  Oxford  ;  and  one  daughter,  firft  married  to  Dr 
Satre  prebendary  of  Weftminfter,  and  afterwards  to 
Daniel  Combes,  Efq. 

Addison  (Jofeph),  fon  of  Dean  Addifon  the  fub- 
je&  of  the  laft  article.  He  was  born  at  Million,  near 
Ambrefbury,  in  Wiltfhire,  on  the  nth  of  May  1672; 
and  not  being  thought  likely  to  live,  was  baptized  the 
fame  day.  He  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  his  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  place  of  his  nativity,  under  the  reverend 
Mr  Naifh  ;  but  was  foon  removed  to  Salifbury,  under 
the  care  of  Mr  Taylor;  and  from  thence  to  the  char- 
ter-lioufe,  where  he  commenced  his  acquaintance  with 
Sir  Richard  Steele.  About  fifteen,  he  was  entered  at 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  where  he  applied  very  clofe- 
ly  to  the  ttudy  of  claflical  learning,  in  which  he  made 
a  furprifing  proficiency. 

In  the  year  1687,  Dr  Lancafter,  dean  of  Magda* 
len  College,  having,  by  chance,  feen  a  Latin  poem 
of  Mr  Addifon’s,  was  fo  pleafed  with  it,  that  he  im¬ 
mediately  got  him  ele&ed  into  that  lioufe,  where  he 
took  up  his  degrees  of  bachelor  and  matter  of  arts.  His 
Latin  pieces  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  admired  in  both  univerfities  ;  nor  were  they  lefs 
etieemed  abroad,  particularly  by  the  celebrated  Boileau* 
who  is  reported  to  have  faid,  tha£  he  would  not  have 
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written  againtt  Perfault,  had  he  before  feen  fuch  excel-  Addifoi 
lent  pieces  by  a  modern  hand.  He  publifhed  nothing  in  — ' V* 
Englilh  before  the  2  2d  year  of  his  age;  when  there 
appeared  a  fhort  copy  of  verfes  written  by  him,  and  ad- 
dreffed  to  Mr  Dryden,  which  procured  him  great  re¬ 
putation  from  the  bell  judges.  This  was  foon  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  tranflation  of  the  Fourth  Georgic  of  Virgil 
^•(omitting  the  flory  of  Arittaeus),  much  commended  by 
Mr  Dryden.  He  wrote  alfo  the  Eflay  on  the  Geor¬ 
gies,  prefixed  to  Mr" Dryden’s  tranflation.  There  are 
feverai  other  pieces  written  by  him  about  this  time  } 
amongft  the  reft,  one  dated  the  3d  of  April  1694, 
addreffed  to  H.  S.  that  is,  Dr  Sacheverel,  who  be¬ 
came  afterwards  fo  famous,  and  with  whom  Mr  Addi¬ 
fon  lived  once  in  the  greatett  friendfhip  ;  but  their  in¬ 
timacy  was  fome  time  after  broken  off  by  their  difagree- 
ment  in  political  principles.  In  the  year  i695,he  wrote 
a  poem  to  King  William  on  one  of  his  campaigns,  ad¬ 
dreffed  to  Sir  John  Somers  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal. 

This  gentleman  received  it  with  great  pleafure,  took 
the  author  into  the  number  of  his  friends,  and  bellowed 
on  him  many  marks  of  his  favour. 

Mr  Addifon  had  been  clofely  preffed,  while  at  the  uni- 
verfity,  to  enter  into  holy  orders;  and  had  once  refolved 
upon  it :  but  his  great  mode  tty,  his  natural  diffidence, 
and  an  uncommonly  delicate  feufe  of  the  importance  of 
the  facred  fun&ion,  made  him  afterwards  alter  his  re- 
folution  ;  and  having  exprefled  ah  inclination  to  travel, 
he  was  encouraged  thereto  by  his  patron  above  men¬ 
tioned,  who  by  his  interell  procured  him  from  the 
crown  a  penfion  of  300  1.  per  annu??t  to  fupport  him 
in  hi's  travels.  He  accordingly  made  a  tour  to  Italy 
in  the  year  1699;  and,  in  1701,  he  wrote  a  poetical 
epillle  from  Italy  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  which  has 
been  universally  efteemed  as  a  mod  excellent  perform¬ 
ance.  It  was  tranflated  into  Italian  verfeby  the  Abbot 
Antonio  Maria  Salvini,  Greek  profeffor  at  Florence, 

In  the  year  1705,  he  publifhed  an  account  of  his  tra¬ 
vels,  dedicated  to  Lord  Somers ;  which,  though  at  firft 
but  indifferently  received,  yet  in  a  little  time  met  with 
its  deferved  applaufe. 

In  the  year  1702,  he  was  about  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  when  he  received  advice  of  his  being  appointed 
to  attend  Prince  Eugene,  who  then  commanded  for  the 
emperor  in  Italy:  but  the  death  of  King  William  hap-  1 
pening  foon  after,  put  an  end  to  this  affair  as  well  as  his 
penfion  ;  and  he  remained  for  a  confiderable  time  un¬ 
employed.  But  an  unexpected  incident  at  once  raifed 
him,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  fine 
talents  to  advantage  2  for  in  the  year  1704,  the  lord 
treafurer  Godolphin  happened  to  complain  to  Lord  Ha¬ 
lifax,  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  victory  at  Blen¬ 
heim  had  not  been  celebrated  in  verfe  in  the  manner  it 
deferved  ;  and  intimated,  that  he  would  take  it  kindly 
if  his  lordlhip,  who  was  the  known  patron  of  the  poets, 
would  name  a  gentleman  capable  of  doing  juftice  to  fo 
elevated  a  fubjeCl.  Lord  Halifax  replied,  fomewhat 
hallily,  that  he  did  know  fuch  a  perfon,  but  would 
not  mention  him ;  adding,  that  long  had  he  feen,  with 
indignation,  men  of  no  merit  maintained  in  luxury  at 
the  public  expence,  vvhiltt  tliofe  of  real  worth  and  mo¬ 
de  lly  were  fuffered  to  languifh  in  obfeurity.  The 
treafurer  anfwered  very  coolly,  that  he  was  forry  there 
fhould  be  occafion  for  fuch  an  obfervation,  but  that  he 
would  do  his  endeavour  to  wipe  off  fuch  reproaches  for 
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the  future  ;  and  he  engaged  his  honour,  that  whoever 
his  lordfhip  named  as  a  perfon  capable  of  celebrating 
this  viClorv,  fhould  meet  with  a  fuit  able  recompence. 
Lord  Halifax  thereupon  named  Mr  Addifon ;  infilling, 
however,  that  the  treafurer  himfelf  fhould  fend  to  him  ; 
which  he  promifed.  Accordingly  he  prevailed  on  Mr 
Boyle  (afterwards  Lord  Carlton)  then  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  to  make  the  propofal  to  Mr  Addifon  ; 
which  he  did  in  fo  polite  a  manner,  that  our  author 
readily  undertook  the  talk.  The  lord  treafurer  had  a 
fight  of  the  piece,  when  it  was  carried  no  farther  than 
the  celebrated  fimile  of  the  angel ;  and  was  fo  pleafed 
with  it,  that  he  immediately  appointed  Mr  Addifon  a 
commiffioner  of  appeals,  vacant  by  the  promotion  of 
Mr  Locke,  chofen  one  of  the  lords  commiflioners  for 
trade.  The  Campaign  is  addreffed  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  :  it  gives  a  fhort  view  of  the  military 
tranfaClions  in  1704,  and  contains  a  noble  defcription 
of  the  two  great  aClions  at  Schellemberg  and  Blen¬ 
heim.  In  1705,  he  attended  Lord  Halifax  to  Hano¬ 
ver  ;  and  the  enfuing  year  was  appointed  undersecre¬ 
tary  to  Sir  Charles  Hedges  fecretary  of  date;  in  which 
ofhce  he  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well,  that  the  Lari  of  Sun¬ 
derland,  who  fucceeded  Sir  Charles  in  December,  con¬ 
tinued  Mr  Addifon  in  his  employment. 

A  tade  for  operas  beginning  at  this  time  to  prevail 
in  England,  and  many  perfons  having  folicited  Mr  Ad¬ 
difon  to  write  one,  he  complied  with  their  requed,  and 
compofed  his  Rofamond  This,  however,  whether 
from  the  defeCl  of  the  mufic,  or  from  the  prejudices 
in  favour  of  the  Italian  tade,  did  not  fucceed  upon  the 
dage ;  but.  the  poetry  of  it  has,  and  always  will  be, 
judly  admired.  About  this  time,  Sir  Richard  Steele 
compofed  his  comedy  of  the  Tender  Hufband,  to  which 
Mr  Addifon  wrote  a  prologue.  Sir  Kichard  furpriled 
him  with  a  dedication  of  this  play,  and  acquainted  the 
public,  that  he  was  indebted  to  him  for  fome  of  the 
mod  excellent  drokes  in  the  performance.  The  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Wharton,  being  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland  in  1709,  took  Mr  Addifon  with  him  as  Ids 
fecretary.  Her  majedy  alfo  made  him  keeper  of  the 
records  of  Ireland,  and,  as  a  farther  mark  of  her  fa¬ 
vour,  confiderably  augmented  the  falary  annexed^  to 
that  place.  Whild  he  was  in  this  kingdom,  the  I  at- 
ler  was  fird  publifhed ;  and  he  difcovered  his  friend 
Sir  Richard  Steele  to  be  the  author,  by  an  obfervation 
on  Virgil,  which  he  had  communicated  to  him.  He 
afterwards  addled  confiderably  in  carrying  on  this  pa¬ 
per,  which  the  author  acknowledges.  The  latler  be¬ 
ing  laid  down,  the  Spectator  was  fet  on>  foot,  and  Mr 
Addifon  furnifhed  great  part  of  the  mod  admired  pa¬ 
pers.  The  Spectator  made  its  fird  appearance  in  March 

1711,  and  was  brought  to  a  conclufion  in  September 

1712. 

His  celebrated  Cato  appeared  in  1713*  He  form¬ 
ed  the  dedgn  of  a  tragedy  upon  this  fubjeCl  when  lie 
was  very  young,  and  wrote  it  when  on  his  travels  : 
he  retouched  it  in  England,  without  any  intention  01 
bringing  it  on  the  dage  ;  but  his  friends  being  per* 
fuaded  it  would  ferve  the  caufe  of  liberty, *4ie  was  pre¬ 
vailed  on  by  their  felicitations,  and  it  was  accordingly 
exhibited  on  the  theatre,  with  a  prologue  by  Mr  Pope, 
and  an  epilogue  by  Dr  Garth.  It  was  received  with 
the  mod  uncommon  applaufe,  having  run  thirty-hve 
flights  without  interruption.  The  Whigs  applauded 


every  line  in  which  liberty  was  mentioned,  as  a  fatire  AJdifcru 
on  the  Tories  ;  and  the  Tories  echoed  every  clap,  to  v 
fhow  that  the  fatire  was  unfelt.  When  it  was  printed, 
notice  was  given  that  the  Quqen  would  be  pleafed  if  it 
was  dedicated  to  her ;  “  but  as  he  had  defigned  that 
compliment  elfewhere,  he  found  himfelf  obliged,”  fays 
Tickell,  “  by  his  duty  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  ho¬ 
nour  on  the  other,  to  fend  it  into  the  world  without* 
any  dedication.”  It  was  no  lefs  edeemed  abroad,  ha¬ 
ving  been  tranfiated  into  French,  Italian,  and  German; 
and  it  was  aCled  at  Leghorn,  and  feveral  other  places, 
with  vafl  applaufe.  The  Jefuits  of  St  Omers  made  a 
Latin  verfion  of  it,  and  the  (ludents  aCled  it  with  great 
magnificence. 

About  this  time,  another  paper  called  the  Gnardiarr 
was  publifhed  by  Steele,  to  which  Addifon  was  a  prin¬ 
cipal  contributor.  It  was  a  continuation  of  the  Spec¬ 
tator,  and  was  diflinguifhed  by  the  fame  elegance  and 
the  fame  variety  ;  but,  in  confequence  of  Steele’s  pro- 
peniity  to  politics,  was  abruptly  difeontinued  in  order 
to  write  the  Englishman.. 

The  papers  of  Addifon  are  marked  in  the  SpeClator 
by  one  of  the  letters  in  the  name  of  Clio ,  and  in  the 
Guardian  by  a  Hand.  Many  of  thefe  papers  were 
written  with  powers  truly  comic,  with  nice  diferimi- 
nation  of  characters,  and  accurate  obfervation  of  na¬ 
tural  or  accidental  deviations  from  propriety  :  but  it  • 
was  not  fuppofed  that  he  had  tried  a  comedy  on  the 
flage,  till  Steele,  after  his  death,  declared  him  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “  The  Drummer.’’  This,  however,  he  did 
not  know  to  be  true  by  any  cogent  teflimony  :  for 
when  addifon  put  the  play  into  his  hands,  he  only 
told  him  it  was  the  work  of  a  gentleman  in  the  com¬ 
pany  ;  and  when  it  was  received,  as  is  confeffed,  with 
cold  difapprobatiou,  he  was  probably  lefs  willing  to 
claim  it.  Tickell  omitted  it  in  his  collection  ;  but  the 
teflimony  of  Steele,  and  the  total  filence  of  any  other 
claimant,  has  determined  the  public  to  aflign  it  to  Ad¬ 
difon,  and  it  is  now  printed  with  his  other  poetry. 

Steele  carried  “  The  Drummer”  to  the  playhoufe,  and 
afterwards -to  the  prefs,  and  fold  the  copy  for  50  gui¬ 
neas.  To  Steele’s  opinion  may  be  added  the  proof 
fupplied  by  the  play  itfelf,  of  which  the  charaClers  are 
fuch  as  Addifon  would  have  delineated,  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  fucli  as  Addifon  would  have  promoted.; 

It  is  faid  that  Mr  Addifon  intended  to  have  compo¬ 
fed  an  Englifh  dictionary  upon  the  plan  of  the  Italian 
(Della  Crufca)  ;  but,  upon  the  death  of  the  queen, 
being  appointed  fecretary  to  the  lords  j  11  ft  ices,  he  had 
not  leifure  to  carry  on  fuch  a  work*  *  When  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 

Mr  Addifon  was  again  made  fecretary  for  the  affairs 
cf  that  kingdom  ;  and,  upon  the  Earl’s  being  removed 
from  the  lieutenancy,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  lords 
of  trade. 

Hot  long  afterwards  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive 
the  Spectator,  at  a  time  indeed  by  no  means  favour¬ 
able. to  literature,  when  the  fuccefTion  of  a  new  family 
to  the  throne  filled  the  nation  with  anxiety,  difeord, 
and  confufion;  and  either  the  turbulence  of  the  times 
or  the  fatiety  of  the  readers  put  a  Hop  to  the  publica¬ 
tion,  after  an  experiment  of  80  numbers,  which  were 
afterwards  collected  into  an  eighth  volume,  perhaps 
more  valuable  than  any  of  thofe  that  went  before  it  2 
Addifon  produced  more  than  a  fourth  part. 
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Addifon.  Tn  1715’,  he  began  the  Freeholder,  a  political  pa- 
■/—  per,  which  was  much  admired,  and  proved  of  great 


ufs  at  that  juncture.  He  publiffied  alfo,  about  this 
.time,  verfes  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneiler  upon  the  king’s 
pi&ure,  and  fome  to  the  Princefs  of  Wales  with  tne 
tragedy  of  Cato 

Before  the  arrival  of  King  George  he  was  made  fe- 
£  ret  ary  to  the  regency,  and  was  required  by  his  office 
to  fend  notice  to  Hanover  that  the  queen  was  dead, 
^and  that  the  throne  was  vacant.  To  do  this  would 
not  have  been  difficult  to  any  man  but  Addifon,  who 
was  fo  overwhelmed  with  the  greatnefs  o£  the  event, 
3nd  fo  difira&ed  by  choice  of  expreffion,  that  the  lords, 
who  could  not  wait  for  the  niceties  of  criticifm,  called 
Mr  Southwell,  a  clerk  in  the  houfe,  and  ordered  him 
to  difpatch  the  meflage.  Southwell  readily  told  what 
was  neceflary,  in  the  common  ftyle  of  bufinefs,  and 
valued  himfelf  upon  having  done  what  was  too  hard  for 
Addifon. 

In  1716,  he  married  the  countefs  dowager  or  War¬ 
wick,  whom  he  had  folieited  by  a  very  long  and  anxi¬ 
ous  courtfhip.  He  is  faid  to  have  firli  known  hei  by 
becoming  tutor  to  her  fon.  T.  he  marriage,  if  uncon- 
tradicted  report  can  be  credited,  made  no  addition  to 
his  happinefs ;  it  neither  found  them  nor  made  them 
equal/  She  ajways  remembered  her  own  rank,  and 
thought  herfelf  intitled  to  treat  with  very 'little  ceie- 
mony  the  tutor  of  her  fon.  It  is  certain  that  Addifon 
has  left  belli nd  him  no  encouragement  for  ambitious 
love.  The  year  after,  1717*  ^  rofe  to  his  higlieit 
elevation,  being  made  fecretary  of  date  ;  but  is  repre¬ 
fen  ted  as  having  proved  unequal  to  the  duties  of  his 
place.  In  the  houfe  of  commons  he  could  not  fpeak, 
and  therefore  was  ufelefs  to  the  defence  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  In  tlie  office  he  could  not  iffue  an  order  with¬ 
out  lofing  his  time  in  queft  of  line  expreffions.  At 
lall,  finding  by  experience  his  own  inability  for  public 
bufinefs,  he  was  forced  to  folicit  his  difmiffion,  with  a 
penfion  of  1500I.  a-year.  Such  was  the  account  of 
thofe  who  were  inclined  to  detraCt  from  his  abilities; 
but  by  others  his  relinquifhnient  was  attributed  to  de¬ 
clining  health,  and  the  neceffity  of  reeefs  and  quiet.. 

In  his  retirement,  he  applied  himfelf  to  a  religious 
+  Evidences  work  f,  which  he  had  begun  long  before;,  parf  of 
of  the  Xian  which,  fcarce  finiflied,  has  been  printed. in  his  works. 

.Religion.  jqe  intended  alfo  to  have  given  an  Engliih  paraphrafe 
of  fome  of  David’s  pfalms.  But  his  ailments  increafed, 
and  cut  ffiort  his  deligns.  He  had  for  fome  time  been 
oppreffed  by  an  aftlnnatic  diforder,  which  was  now  ag¬ 
gravated  by  a  dropfy,  and  he  prepared  to  die  conform¬ 
ably  to  his  precepts  and  profeffiens.  He  lent,  as  Pope 
relates,  a  mefiage  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  Mr  Gay, 
defiling  to  fee  him  :  Gay,  who  had  not  vifited  him  for 
fome  time  before,  obeyed  the  fuminons,  and  found 
himfelf  received  with  great  kind nefs.  lhe  purpofe  For 
which  the  interview  had  been  folieited  was  then  difeo- 
vered :  Addifon  told  him  that  he  liad  injured  him;  but 
that,  if  lie  recovered,  he  would  recompcnfe  him.  What 
the  injury  was  he  did  not  explain,  nor  did  Gay  ever 
know;  but  fuppofed  that  fome  preferment  deiigned  for 
Dm  had  by  Addifon’s  intervention  been  withheld. — 
A*  ther  death-bed  interview,  of  a  more  folemn  nature, 
is  recorded  :  Lord  Warwick  was  a  young  man  of  very 
irregular  life,  and  perhaps  of  loofe  opinions.  Addifon, 
for  whom  he  did  not  want  refpeft,  had  very  diligently 
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endeavoured  to  reclaim  him ;  but  his  arguments  and 
expoftulations  had  no  effed  ;  One  experiment,  how-  v 
ever,  remained  to  be  tried.  When  he  found  his  life 
near  its  end,  he  dire&ed  the  young  lord  to  be  called  ; 
and  when  he  defired,  with  great  tendernefs,  to  hear  his 
lall  injunctions,  told  him,  <<  I  have  fent  for  you  that 
“  yon  may  fee  how  a  Chriilian  can  die.”  What  ef¬ 
fect  this  awful  feene  had  on  the  Earl’s  behaviour  is  not 
known  :  he  died  himfelf  in  a  ffiort  time.  Having  gi¬ 
ven  diredions  to  Mr  Tickell  for  the  publication  of  liis 
works,  and  dedicated  them  on  his  death-bed  to  his 
friend  Mr  Craggs,  he  died  June  17.  1719,  at  Holland- 
houfe,  leaving  no  child  but  a  daughter  who  is  Hill 
living. 

Addifon’s  courfe  of  life  before  his  marriage  has  been 
detailed  by  Pope.  He  had  in  the  houfe  with  him 
Budgell,  and  perhaps  Philips.  His  chief  companions' 
were  Steele,  Budgell,  Philips,  Carey,  Davenant,  and 
Colonel  Brett.  With  one  or  other  of  thefe  he  always 
breakfaited.  He  ftudied  all  morning  ;  then  dined  at 
a  tavern,  and  went  afterwards  to  Button’s.  From  the 
coffeehoufe  he  went  again  to  the  tavern,  where  he  often 
fat  late,  and  drank  too  much  wine. 

Dr  Johnfon,  in  delineating  the  character  of  Addi¬ 
fon,  obferves  with  Tickell,  that  he  employed  wit  on 
the  fide  of  virtue  and  religion.  He  not  only  made  the 
proper  ufe  of  wit  himfelf,  but  taught  it  to  others; 
and  from  his  time  it  has  been  generally  fubfervient  to 
the  caufe  of  reafon  and  truth.  Ke  lias  diffipated  the 
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prejudice  that  had  long  connected  gaiety  with  vice, 
and  eafinels  of  manners  with  laxity  of  principles.  He 
has  reftored  virtue  to  its  dignity,  and  taught  innocence 
not  to  be  affiamed.  This  is  an  elevation  of  literary 
character,  “  above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame.” 
No  greater  felicity  can  genius  attain  than  that  of  ha¬ 
ving  purified  intellectual  pleafure,  feparated  mirth  from 
indecency,  and  wit  from  licentioufnefs ;  of  having 
taught  a  fucceffion  of  writers  to  bring  elegance  and 
gaiety  to  the  aid  of  goodnefs ;  and,  to  ufe  expreffions 
yet  more  awful,  of  having  “  turned  many  to  righte- 
“  oufnefs.”  As  a  deferiber  of  life  and  manners,  he 
mult  be  allowed  to  itand  perhaps  the  firlt  of  the  firit 
rank.  His  humour,  which,  as  Steele  obferves,  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  himfelf,  is  fo  happily  diffnfed  as  to  give  the 
grace  of  novelty  to  domettic  feenes  and  daily  occur¬ 
rences.  He  never  “  outlteps  the  modeity  of  nature,” 
nor  raifes  merriment  or  wonder  by  the  violation  of 
truth.  His  figures  neither  divert  by  diftortion,  nor 
amaze  by  aggravation.  He  copies  life  with  fo  much 
fidelity,  that  he  can  be  hardly  faid  to  invent yet  his 
exhibitions  have  an  air  fo  much  original,  that  it  is. dif¬ 
ficult  to  fnppofe  them  not  merely  the  produCt  of  ima¬ 
gination.  As  a  teacher  of  wfifdom  he  may  be  confi¬ 
dently  followed.  His  religion  has  nothing  in  it  enthu- 
lialtic  or  fupertlitions  ;  he  appears  neither,  wcakly.cre- 
dulous  nor  wantonly  iceptical ;  his  morality  is  neither 
daiigeroully  lax  nor  impracticably  rigid.  All  the  en¬ 
chantment  of  fancy  and  all  the  cogency  of  argument 
are  employed  to  recommend  to  the  reader  his  real,  fil¬ 
tered,  the  can:*  of  pleafing  the  Author  of  his  being. 
Truth  is  ihown  iomet tints  as  the  phantom  of  a  vifion, 
fometinies  appears  half  veiled  in  an  allegory;  fometimes 
attracts  regard  in  the  robes  of  fancy,  and  fometimes 
iteps  forth  in  the  confidence  of  reafon.  She  wears  a 
thoufand  drefies,  and  iu  all  is  pleafing. 

The 
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Mdlfon.  The  Doaor,  however,  has  related  the  following  a- 
— '  necdote,  which  every  admirer  of  Addifon,  every  man 
of  feeling,  inuft  be  relu&ant  to  believe.  “  Steele  (fays 
the  Dottor),  whofe  imprudence  of  generofity,  or  va¬ 
nity  of  profufion,  kept  him  always  incurably  neceffi- 
tous,  upon  fome  preffing  exigence,  in  an  evil  hour, 
borrowed  an  hundred  pounds  of  his  friend,  probably 
without  much  purpofe  of  repayment ;  but  Addifon, 
who  feems  to  have  had  other  notions  of  a  hundred 
pounds,  grew  impatient  of  delay,  and  reclaimed  his 
loan  by  an  execution.  Steele  felt,  with  great  fenfibi- 
Kty,  the  obduracy  of  his  creditor  ;  but  with  emotions 
of  borrow  rather  than  of  anger.”  It  is  much  to  be 
wiihed,  fays  Dr  Kippis,  that  Dr  Johnfon  had  produ¬ 
ced  his  authority  for  this  narration.  It  is  very  pofTible, 
that  it  may  be  only  a  dory  the  Do&or  had  fomewhere 
heard  in  converfation,  and  which  is  entirely  ground - 
lefs  :  “  and  this  1  am  the  rather  inclined  to  believe, 
as  I  have  been  allured,  by  one  of  the  moll  refpeAable 
characters  in  the  kingdom,  that  the  facl  hath  no  foun¬ 
dation  in  truth.”  Mr  Potter,  in  a  late  publication, 
hath  informed  us,  that  he  is  told  by  the  bell  authority, 
that  the  dory  is  an  abfolute  falfehood. 

Mr  Tyers,  in  “  An  hiltorical  Effay  on  Mr  Addi¬ 
fon,”  printed,  but  not  publifhed,  has  mentioned  fome 
fads  concerning  him,  with  which  we  were  not  before 
acquainted.  Thefe  are,  That  he  was  laid  out  for  dead 
as  loon  as  he  was  born :  that,  when  lie  addvefied  lus 
verfes  on  the  Engliih  poets  to  Henry  Sacheverell,  he 
courted  that  gentleman’s  filler:  that,  whenever  Ja¬ 
cob  Tonfon  came  to  him  for  the  Spe&ator,  Bayle’s 
French  Hidorical  and  Critical  Dictionary  lay  always 
open  before  him  :  that,  upon  his  return  to  England, 
after  his  travels,  he  difeharged  fome  old  debts  he  had 
contracted  at  Oxford,  with  the  generofity  of  good 
intereft  :  that  he  was  put  into  plentiful  circumdances 
by  the  death  of  a  brother  in  the  Ead  Indies :  that, 
having  received  encouragement  from  a  married  lady, 
of  whom  he  had  been  formerly  enamoured,  he  had  the 
integrity  to  lefiil  the  temptation  :  that  he  refufed  a 
gratification  of  a  three  hundred  pounds  bank-note, 
and  afterwards  of  a  diamond-ring  of  the  fame  value, 
from  a  Major  Dunbar,  whom  he  had  endeavoured  to 
ferve  in  Ireland  by  his  intered  with  lord  Sunderland  : 
and  that  his  daughter  by  lady  Warwick  is  dill  alive 
and  unmarried,  redding  at  Bilton  near  Rugby,  and 
poffefiing  an  income  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  a-year. 

The  following  letter,  which  probably  relates  to  the 
cale  of  Major  Dunbar,  refle£ls  great  honour  on  Mr 
Addifon’s  integrity.  “  "June  26.  1  7 1 5 -  Sir,  I  bnd 
there  is  a  very  drong  oppodtion  formed  againd  you  ; 
but  I  (hall  wait  on  my  lord  lieutenant  this  morning, 
and  lay  your  cafe  before  him  as  advantageoufly  as  I 
can,  if  he  is  not  engaged  in  other  company.  I  am 
afraid  what  you  fay  of  his  grace  does  not  portend  you 
any  good.  And  now,  Sir,  believe  me,  when  I  allure 
you  1  never  did,  nor  ever  will,  on  any  pretence  what- 
foever,  take  more  than  the  dated  and  cuflomary  fees 
of  my  office.  1  might  keep  the  contrary  pra£lice 
concealed  from  the  world,  were  I  capable  of  it,  but 
I  could  not  from  myfelf;  and  I  hope  I  lb  all  always 
fear  the  reproaches  of  my  own  heart  more  than 
thofe  of  all  mankind.  In  the  mean  time,  if  I  can 
ferve  a  gentleman  of  merit,  and  fuch  a  chara£ler  as 
you  bear  in  the  world,  the  fatisfa&ion  I  meet  with  on 
Vql.  I.  Part  E 
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fuch  an  occafion  is  always  a  fufficient,  and  the  only  re-  Additament 
ward  to,  Sir,  your  molt  obedient,  humble  fervant,  Ad.!|,tl0lis 
j;  Addison.”— The  anecdote  which  follows  was  told  0fpiace. 
by  the  late  Dr  Birch.  Addifon  and  Mr  l  emple  Stan  -  • . 
yan  were  very  intimate,  in  the  familiar  converfations 
which  paffed  between  them,  they  were  accullomed 
freely  to  difpnteeach  other’s  opinions.  Upon  foine  oc- 
caiion,  Mr  Addifon  lent  Stanyan  five  hundred  pounds. 

After  this,  Mr  Stanyan  behaved  with  a  timid  re  ferve, 
deference,  and  refpedl ;  not  converfing  with  the  fame 
freedom  as  formerly,  or  can  vailing  his  friend’s  fenti- 
ments.  This  gave  great  uneaiinefs  to  Mr  Addifon. 

One  day  they  happened  to  fall  upon  a  fubje&,  on  which 
Mr  Stanyan  had  always  been  ufed  ftrenuoudy  to  oppofe 
his  opinion.  But,  even  upon  this  occafion,  he  gave 
way  to  what  his  friend  advanced,  without  interpofing 
his  own  view  of  the  matter.  This  hurt  Mr  Addifon 
fo  much,  that  he  faid  to  Mr  Stanyan,  “  Either  con¬ 
tradict  me,  or  pay  me  the  money.” 

In  Tickell's  edition  of  Mr  Add! Ion’s  works  there 
are  feveral  pieces  hitherto  unmentioned,  viz.  TheDif- 
fertation  on  Medals ;  which,  though  not  publiihed  till 
after  his  death,  yet  he  had  colledled  the  materials,  and 
began  to  put  them  in  order,  ^at  Vienna,  in  1702.  A 
pamphlet,  intitled,  The  prefent  State  of  the  War, 
and  the  Neceffity  of  an  Augmentation,  confidered. 

The  late  Trial  and  Conviction  of  Count  Tariff.  The 
Whig  Examiner  came  out  on  the  14th  of  September 
1716:  there  were  five  of  thefe  papers  attributed  to 
Mr  Addifon,  and  they  are  the  fevered  pieces  he  ever 
wrote.  He  is  faid  alfo  to  have  been  the  author  of  a 
performance  intitled  Differ t at io  de  inftgniorihus  Roma- 
norum  Pcctis,  and  of  a  Difcourfe  on  Ancient  and  Mo¬ 
dern  Learning. 

ADDITAMENT,  fometliing  added  to  another. 

Thus  phyficians  call  the  ingredients  added  to  a  medi¬ 
cine  already  compounded,  additaments . 

ADDITION,  is  the  joining  together  or  uniting 
two  or  more  tilings,  01  augmenting  a  thing  by  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  others  thereto. 

Addition,  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  &c.  See 
thefe  articles. 

Addition,  in  mufic,  a  dot  marked  on  the  right  fide 
of  a  note,  fignifying  that  it  is  to  be  founded  or  length¬ 
ened  half  as  much  more  as  it  would  have  been  without 
fuch  mark. 

Addition,  in  law,  is  that  name  or  title  which  is 
given  to  a  man  over  and  above  his  proper  name  and 
furname,  to  (how  of  what  edate,  degree,  or  mydery 
he  is;  and  of  what  town,  village,  or  country. 

Add  1  tions  of  Eft  ate,  or  Quality,  are,  Yeoman,  Gentle¬ 
man,  Efquire,  and  fuch  like. 

Additions  of  Degree ,  are  thofe  we  call  names  of 
dignity;  as  Knight,  Lord,  Earl,  Marquis,  and  Duke. 

Additions  of  Myftcry,  are  fuch  as  ferivener,  painter, 
mafon,  and  the  like. 

Additions  of  Place ,  are,  of  Thorp,  of  Dale,  of 
Woodllock. — Where  a  man  hath  houfehold  in  two 
places,  he  (hall  be  faid  to  dwell  in  both  ;  fo  that  his 
addition  in  either  may  fuffice.  Knave  was  anciently  a 
regular  addition.  By  dat.  1.  Hen.  V.  cap.  5*  h  was 
ordained,  that  in  fuch  fuits  or  aClions  where  procefs  of 
outlawry  lies,  fuch  addition  fhould  be  made  to  the 
name  of  the  defendant,  to  fhovv  his  eilate,  mydery.. 
and  place  where  he  dwells  5  and  that  the  writs  not  ha- 
P  vmg 
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ving  fach  additions  fhall  abide  if  the  defendant  take 
exception  thereto;  but  not  by  the  office  of  the  court. 
The  reafon  of  this  ordinance  was,  that  one  man  might 
not  be  troubled  by  the  outlawry  of  another  ;  but  by 
reafcn  of  the  certain  addition,  every  perfon  might  bear 
his  own  burden. 

Additions,  in  diftilling,  a  name  given  to  fuch 
things  as  are  added  to  the  wafh,  or  liquor,  while  in  a 
Hate  of  fermentation,  in  order  to  improve  the  vinofity 
of  the  fpirit,  procure  a  larger  quantity  of  it,  or  give 
it  a  particular  flavour.  All  things,  of  whatever  kind, 
thus  added  in  the  time  of  fermentation,  are  called  by 
thofe  of  the  bufinefs  who  fpeak  moft  intelligently  addi¬ 
tions  ;  but  many  confound  them  with  things  of  a  very 
different  nature,  under  the  name  of  ferments ,  See 
Distilling. 

Additions,  in  heraldry,  fome  things  added  to  a  coat 
of  arms,  as  marks  of  honour  ;  and  therefore  dire&ly 
oppofite  to  abatements.  Among  additions  we  reckon 
Bordure,  Quarter,  Canton,  Gyron,  Pile,  See, 
See  thefe  articles. 

ADDRESS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  ufed  for  (kill 
and  good  management,  and  of  late  has  been  adopted 
from  the  French.  It  is  ufed  alfo  in  commerce/  as  fy- 
aonymous  with  direction  to  a  perfon  or  place.  The 
word  is  formed  of  the  French  verb,  addrejfer ,  To  dir  eft 
any  thing  to  a  perfon, 

ADDUCENT  muscles,  or  Adductors,  in  ana¬ 
tomy,  thofe  mufcles  which  pull  one  part  of  the  body 
towards  another.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcles . 

ADEB,  in  commerce,  the  name  of  a  large  Egyp¬ 
tian  weight,  ufed  principally  for  rice,  and  confifting  of 
2io  okes,  each  of  three  rotolos,  a  weight  of  about  two 
drams  lefs  than  an  Englifh  pound.  But  this  is  no  cer¬ 
tain  weight ;  for  at  Rofetto  the  adeb  is  only  i  50  okes. 

ADEL,  a  kingdom  on  the  eaflern  coaft  of  Africa, 
which  reaches  as  far  as  the  ftraits  of  Babelmandel, 
which  unite  the  Red  Sea  to  the  fea  of  Arabia.  This 
country  produces  corn,  and  feeds  a  great  number  of 
cattle.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  gold,  di¬ 
ver,  ivory,  oil,  frankincenfe,  a  fort  of  pepper,  and  other 
merchandifes  of  Arabia  and  the  Indies.  The  king  was 
formerly  a  vafTal  to  the  grand  negus  of  Abyfiinia  :  but 
being  Mahometans,,  and  the  Abyfiinian&a  fort  of  Chri- 
ftians,  they  could  not  agree  ;  and  in  1535  came  to  an 
open  rupture,  when  the  Adelians  threw  off  the  yoke, 
feeking  protection  from  the  Grand  Signior.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  places  are,  Adela,  feated  in  the  centre  of  the 
country,  and  is  the  town  where  the  king  refides:  Zeila, 
near  the  Arabian  Sea,  is  a  rich  town,  and  has  a  good 
trade;  Barbora,  near  the  fea-coaft,  is  an  ancient  trading 
town.  It  rains  very  feldom  in  this  country. 

ADELIA,  a  genus  of  the  monadelphia  order,  be- 
longing  to  the  dicecia  clafs  of  plants ;  the  characters 
of  which  are:  The  male  calyx  is  a  perianthium  one¬ 
leaved,  three  parted ;  the  florets  fublanced  and  con¬ 
cave  :  No  corolla  :  The  fiamina  confift  of  many  capil¬ 
lary  filaments  the  length  of  the  calyx,  conjoined  at 
the  bafe  in  a  cylinder;  the  anther#  are  roundiih.  The 
z em ale  calyx  is  a  five-leaved  periaiitliiurn  ;  the  leaflets 
fublanced,  concave,  perfiftent :  No  corolla  :  The  piftil- 
lum  has  a  roundifh  germen  ;  the  ftyli  are  three,  ihort, 
and  divaricated.;  the  fligmata  lacerated  :  The  peri  an- 
thiim  is  a  three-grained,  roundifh,  three-celled  capfule: 
The  feeds  are  folitary  and  roundifh.  In  the  natural 
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method,  this  genus  belongs  to  the  38th  order,  Tricoccse.  Addm 
Of  this  genus  there  are  three  fpecies  ;  the  bernardia , 
the  ricinella ,  and  acidoton ,  for  which  we  have  no  pro-  ^rap^, 
per  names  in  Englifn.  They  are  natives  of  Jamaica. 
and  are  akin  to  the  ricinus  or  croton,  and  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  in  hots-beds  from  feeds  procured  from  Jamaica. 

ADELME,  or  Aldhllm,  fon  to  Kenred,  nephew 
to  Ina  king  of  the  Well  Saxons ;  after  having  been 
educated  abroad,  was  abbot  of  Malmfbury  30  years. 

He  was  the  firfl  Englifhman  who  wrote  in  Latin,  the 
firfl  who  brought  poetry  into  England,  and  the  firft 
bifhop  of  Sherburn.  He  lived  in  great  efteem  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  709.  He  was  canonized, 
and  many  miracles  were  told  of  him.  He  is  mention¬ 
ed  with  great  honour  by  Camden  and  Bayle,  and  his 
life  was  written  by  William  of  Malmfbury. 

ADELPHIANI,  in  church-hiflory,  a  fe£l  of  an¬ 
cient  heretics,  who  faded  always  on  Sundays. 

ADELSCALC,  in  ancient  cuftoms,  denotes  a  fer- 
vant  of  the  king.  The  word  is  alfo  written  adelfcalchey 
and  adelfcalcus.  It  is  compounded  of  the  German  anel, 
or  edely  “  noble/’  and  fcalcy  “  fervant.”  Among  the 
Bavarians,  adelfcalcs  appear  to  have  been  the  fame  with 
royal  thanes  among  the  Saxons,  and  thofe  called  mini- 
Jlri  regis  in  ancient  charters. 

ADEMPTION,  in  the  civil  law,  implies  the  re¬ 
vocation  of  a  grant,  donation,  or  the  like. 

ADEN,  formerly  a  rich  and  confiderable  town  of 
Arabia  the  Happy.  It  is  feated  by  the  fea -fide,  a 
little  eaftward  of  the  ftraits  of  Babelmandel. 

ADENANTHERA,  bastard  flower-fence, -a 
genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  de- 
candria  clafs  of  plants.  In  the  natural  method,  it 
belongs  to  the  33d  order,  Lomentace The  cha¬ 
racters  are  :  The  calyx  is  a  perianthium  confifting  of 
one  very  fmall  five-toothed  leaf.  The  corolla  coniitls 
of  five  bell-fhaped  lanceolate  fefiile  petals,  convex  with¬ 
in  and  concave  under.  The  famina  have  ten  erect 
fubulated  filaments  fhorter  than  the  corolla;  the  anthe- 
rae  are  roundifh,  incumbent,  bearing  a  globular  gland  on 
the  exterior  top.  The  pif  ilium  has  a  long  gibbous  ger¬ 
men  ;  the  ftylus  fubulated  the  length  of  the  fiamina  ; 
the  fligma  fimple.  The  pericarpium  is  a  long  com- 
preifed  membranous  legumen.  The  feeds  are  very  nu¬ 
merous,  roundifh,  and  remote. 

Only  one  fpecies  of  this  plant  is  known  in  B  itain* 
but  there  is  a  variety,  with  fcarlet  feeds ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  rare,  and  grows  very  flowly.  It  is  a  native  of 
India,  and  rifes  to  a  confiderable  height.  It  is  as  large 
as  the  tamarind  tree;  fpreads  its  branches  wide  on  every 
fide,  and  makes  a  fine  fhade ;  for  which  reafon,  it  is 
frequently  planted  by  the  inhabitants  in  their  gardens 
or  near  their  habitations.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are 
doubly  winged,  the  flowers  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
difpofed  in  a  long  bunch.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long 
twilled  membranaceous  pods,  inclofing  feveral  hard 
compreffed  feeds,  of  a  beautiful  fcarlet,  or  filming  black, 
colour.  This  plant  mull  be  raifed  in  a  hot  bed,  and 
kept  during  winter  in  a  flove. 

ADENBURG,  or  Aldenrurg,  a  town  of  Wefl- 
phalia,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Burg,  fubjeeft  to  the  Elec¬ 
tor  Palatine.  It  is  1 2  miles  N.  E.  of  Cologne,  and 
1 7  W.  of  Bonn;  E.  Long.  7.  25.  Lat.  51.2. 

ADENOGRAPHY,  that  part  of  anatomy  which 
treats  of  the  glandular  parts*  See  Anatomy. 

ADF> 
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.Jeno’do  ADENOIDES,  glandulous,  or  of  a  glandular  form ; 

!  II  .  an  epithet  applied  to  the  prostate. 

kdhatoda.  ^DENO LOGY,  the  fame  with  Adenography. 

'  ADENOS,  a  kind  of  cotton,  otherwife  called  ma¬ 
rine  cotton.  It  comes  from  Aleppo  by  the  way  of  Mar- 
feilles,  where  it  pays  20  per  cent.  duty. 

ADEONA.in  mythology,  the  name  ofa  goddefs  in¬ 
voked  bythe  Romans  when  they  fet  out  upon  a  journey. 

ADEPHAGIA,  in  mythology,  the  goddefs  of  glut¬ 
tony,  to  whom  the  Sicilians  paid  religious  worfhip. 

ADEPS,  in  anatomy,  the  fat  found  in  the  abdo¬ 
men.  It  alfo  fi  gill  lies  animal  fat  of  any  kind. 


ADEPTS,  a  term  among  alchemifts  for  thofe  who 
pretended  to  have  found  the  panacea  or  philofopliers- 

^°ADERBIJAN,  a  province  of  Perfia,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Armenia  Proper,  on  the  S.  by  Irac-Agemi, 
on  the  E.  by  Ghilan,  and  on  the  W.  by  Curdiftan. 
The  principal  town  is  Tauris  ;  from  42.  to  48.  long, 
from  36.  to  39.  lat. 

ADERNO*  a  fmall  place  in  the  Val  di  Demona  in 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily  :  £•  long.  15.  25.  lat.  28.  5* 

The  ancient  Adranum. 

ADES,  or  Hades,  denotes  the  invifible  ftate.  In 
the  heathen  mythology,  it  comprehends  all  thofe  re¬ 
gions  that  lie  beyond  the  river  Styx:,  viz.  Erebus,  Tar¬ 
tarus,  and  Elvfium.  See  Hell. 

ADESSENARIANS,  Adessenarii,  in  church- 
hiftory,  a  fe&  of  Chriftians  who  hold  the  real  prefence 
of  Chrift’s  body  in  the  eucharift,  though  not  by  way 
of  tranfubftantiati on .  They  differ  conliderably  as  to 
this  prefence  ;  fome  holding  that  the  body  of  Chnft  is 
in  the  bread  ;  others  that  it  is  about  the  bread  ;  and 
others  that  it  is  under  the  bread. 

ADFILIATION,  a  Gothic  cuftom,  whereby  the 
children  of  a  former  marriage  are  put  upon  the  fame 
footing  with  thofe  of  the  fecond.  This  is  alfo  called 
unto  proliuni)  and  ftill  retained  in  fome  parts  of  Gei- 

h^AD  FINES  (Antonine),  a  town  of  Swifferland, 
fnppofcd  to  be  the  modern  Pfin,  in  the  north  of  the 
diltrict  of  Turgow,  on  the  rivulet  ’lhur,  not  far  from 
the  borders  of  Suabia,  about  half-way  between  Con- 
llance  and  Frauenfield.  So-called,  becaufe  when  Ce- 
cinna,  general  of  the  emperor  Vitelhus,  with  the  auxi¬ 
liary  Rhetians,  defeated  the  Helvetii,  the.  former  ex- 
tended  their  borders  thus  far,  their  territory  ending 
here;  and,  in  time  of  the  Romans,  it  was  the  lait 
town  in  this  quarter,  and  of  fome  repute. 

ADHA,  a  feftival  which  the  Mahometans  celebrate 
on  the  10th  day  of  the  month  Dhsulhegiat ,  which  is 
the  1  2th  and  fail  of  their  year.  This  month  being  par¬ 
ticularly  deflined  for  the  ceremonies  which  the  pilgrims 
obferve  at  ^vlecca,  it  takes  its  name  from  thence,  for 
the  word  fignifies  the  month  of  Pilgrimage ,  On  that 

day  they  facrifice  with  great  folemnity,  at  Mecca,  and 
no  where  elfe,  a  fheep,  which  is  called  by  the  fame 
name  as  the  feftival  itfelf.  The  Turks  commonly  call 
this  feftival  the  Great  Beiram ,  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
the  lefFer,  which  ends  their  faft,  and  which  the  Chn- 
ftians  of  the  Levant  call  the  Eafer  of  the  Turks ,  .  1  he 
Mahometans  celebrate  this  feftival,  out  of  the  city  of 
Mecca,  in  a  neighbouring  valley  ;  and  fometimes  they 
facrifice  there  a  camel.  See  Rairam. 
ADHATODA,  in  botany.  See  Justicia, 
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Action  of  ADHERENCE,  in  Scots  law;  an  ac-  A&ion 
tion  competent  to  a  hufband  or  wife,  to  compel  either  adherence 

party  to  adhere,  in  cafe  of  defertion.  _  Adiazzo 

ADHESION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  the  flick- 
ing  or  adhering  oi  bodies  together. 

Adhesion,  in  philofophy.  See  Cohesion- 
Adhesion,  in  anatomy,  a  term  for  one  part  flicking 
to  another,  which  in  a  natural  ftate  are  feparate.  For 
the  moft  part,  if  any  of  thofe  parts  in  the  thorax  or 
belly  lie  in  contaCl,  and  inflame,  they  grow  together. 

The  lungs  very  frequently  adhere  to  the  pleura.  v 
ADHIL,  in  aftronomy,  a  liar  of  the  fixth  magni¬ 
tude,  upon  the  garment  of  Andromeda,  under  the  laft 
ftar  in  her  foot. 

AD  HO  A,  in  ancient  cuftoms,  denotes  what  we 
otherwife  call  relief  In  which  fenfe  we  fometimes  alfo 
find  the  word  written  adoha,  adho amentum ,  and  adhoga- 
mentum. 

ADIANTHUM,  maiden-hair  ;  a  genus  of  the 
order  of  fllices,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of 
plants.  The  fructifications  are  colle&ed  in  oval  fpots 
under  the  refleCled  tops  of  the  fronds. 

Species,  Of  this  genus  botanical  writers  enumerate 
fifteen  fpecies  ;  the  moft  remarkable  are  the  following, 
x.  1  he  capillus  veneris,  or  true  maiden-hair,  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  from  whence  it 
is  brought  to  Britain  ;  though  it  is  likevvife  faid  to 
grow  plentifully  in  Cornwall,  and  the  Trichomanes  lias 
been  almoft  univerfally  fnbftitnted  for  it.  2.  The  pe- 
datum,  or  American  maiden-hair,,  is  a  native  of  Ca¬ 
nada  ;  and  grows  in  fnch  quantities,  that  the  French 
fend  it  from  thence  in  package  for  other  goods,  Smd  the 
apothecaries  of  Paris  life  it  for  maiden- hair  in  the  com- 
pofitions  wherein  that  is  ordered.  3.  The  trapezi- 
forme,  or  black  American  maiden-hair,  is  a  native  of 
Jamaica  ;  and  has  fhining  black  ftalks,  and  leaves  of 
an  odd  fhape,  which  make  an  agreeable  variety  among 
other  plants,  fo  is  fometimes  cultivated  in  gardens. 

Culture .  The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  out  of 
the  joints  of  walls  and  iifTures  of  rocks.  it  ought 
therefore  to  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  gravel  and 
lime-rubbifh  ;  where  it  will  thrive  much  better  than  in 
good  earth.  It  mull  alfo  be  fheltered  under  a  frame 
during  the  winter. — The  fecond  is  to  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner ;  but  the  third  will  not  thrive  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  unlefs  kept  in  a  flove  during  the  winter. 

Properties,  The  true  maiden-hair  has  been  greatly- 
celebrated  in  diforders  of  the  breaft  proceeding  from  a 
tliinnefs  and  acrimony  of  the  juices  ;  and  likewife  for 
opening  obftruaions  of  the  vifeera,  and  promoting  the 
expectoration  of  tough  phlegm.  But  modern  prance 
pays  lit  lie  regard  to  it  ;  the  afplenium  trichomanes,  or 
Englifh  maiden-hair,  fupplying  its  place.  See  Asple- 


N1  ADIAPHORISTS,  in  church- hiftory,  a  name  im¬ 
porting  lukewarmnefs,  given,  in  the  16th  century,  to 
the  moderate  Lutherans,  who  embraced  the  opinions 
of  MelanCthon,  wliofe  difpofition  was  vaftly  more  paci¬ 
fic  than  that  of  Luther. 

ADIAPHOROUS,  Adiaphorus,  a  name  given 
bv  Mr  Boyle  to  a  kind  of  fpirit  diftilled  from  tartar 
and  fome  other  vegetable  bodies;  and  which  ^neither 
acid,  vinous,  nor  urinous ;  but  in  many  refpects  dine* 
rent  from  any  other  fort  of  fpirit.  # 

ADJAZZO,  Adrazzo,  or  Ajaccio,  in  geography, 
P  z 
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Adjedhvc  a  handfome  town  and  cattle  of  Corfica  in  the  Mediter- 
,.11.  ranean,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  and  a  good  harbour.  It 
tion!  18  P0P^ous,  and  fertile  in  wine.  It  is  27  miles  S.  W. 

4— -y-Lw  of  Corte.  E.  long.  41. 54.  lat.  38.  5. 

ADJECTIVE,  in  grammar,  a  kind  of  noun  joined 
with  a  fubttantive,  either  expreffed  or  implied,  to  fhow 
its  qualities  or  accidents.  See  Grammar. 

ADIGE,  a  river  in  Italy,  which  taking  its  rife 
fouth  of  the  lake  Glace  among  the  Alps,  run  fouth  by 
Trent,  then  eatt  by  Verona  in  the  territory  of  Venice, 
*nd  falls  into  the  gulph  of  Venice,  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Po. 

ADJOURNMENT,  the  putting  off  a  court,  or 
other  meeting,  till  another  day.  There  is  a  difference 
between  the  adjournment  and  the  prorogation  of  the 
parliament  ;  the  former  not  only  being  for  a  fhorter 
time,  but  alfo  done  by  the  houfe  itfelf ;  whereas  the 
latter  is  an  a  61  of  royal  authority. 

ADIPOSE,  a  term  ufed  by  anatomifts  for  any  cell, 
membrane,  See.  that  is  remarkable  for  its  fatnefs. 

ADIRBEITSAN,  in  geography,  a  province  of 
Perfia,  in  Afia,  and  part  of  the  ancient  Media.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  province  of  Shirvan,  on  the 
S.  by  Irac-Agemi  and  Curdiftan,  011  the  E.  by  Gilan 
and  the  Cafpian  fea,  and  on  the  W.  by  Turcomania. 

ADIT,  in  a  general  fenfc,  the  paflage  to,  or  entrance 
of,  any  thing. 

Adit  of  a  Aline,  the  hole,  or  aperture,  whereby  it 
is  entered  and  dug,  and  by  which  the  water  and  ores 
are  carried  away.  The  term  amounts  to  the  fame  with 
cuniculus  or  drift,  and  is  dillinguifhed  from  air-Jhaft . 
The  adit  is  ufually  made  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  towards 
the  bottom  thereof,  about  four,  five,  or  fix  feet  high, 
and  eight  wide,  in  form  of  an  arch  ;  fometimes  cut  in 
the  rock,  and  fometimes  fupported  with  timber,  fo  con¬ 
duced  as  that  the  foie  or  bottom  of  the  adit  may  an¬ 
swer  to  the  bottom  of  the  fhaft,  only  fomewhat  lower, 
that  the  water  may  have  a  futticient  current  to  pafs 
away  without  the  ufe  of  the  pump.  Damps  and  the 
impurity  of  tie  air  are  the  great  impediments  ngaintt 
driving  adits  above  20  or  30  fathoms,  by  reafon  of  the 
necettity,  in  this  cafe,  of  letting  down  air* fliafts  from 
the  day  to  meet  the  adit,  which  are  often  very  expen- 
five,  both  on  account  of  the  great  depth  of  mines,  and 
the  hardnefs  of  the  mineral  ttrata  to  be  cut  through. 
The  beft  remedy  againft  this  is  that  praCifed  in  the 
coal-mines  near  Liege,  where  they  work  their  adits 
without  air- fhafts :  the  manner  of  which  is  deferibed 
by  Sir  Robert  Moray.  Vid.  Phil.Tranf.  N°  5. 

Adit  of  a  Mine  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  air-fhaft 
itfelf,  being  a  hole  driven  perpendicularly  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  into  fome  part  of  a  mine,  to  give  en¬ 
trance  to  the  air.  To  draw  off  the  ftanding  water  in 
■winter,  in  deep  mines,  they  drive  up  an  adit,  or  air- 
fhaft,  upon  which  the  air  difengages  itfelf  from  the 
water,  when  it  begins  to  run  with  fuch  violence  as  pro¬ 
duces  a  noife  equal  to  the  burfting  of  a  cannon,  dafhes 
every  thing  in  the  way  againft  the  fides  of  the  mine, 
and  loofens  the  very  rocks  at  a  diftance-  Ibid.  N°  26. 

ADJUDICATION,  implies  the  a6l  of  adjudging, 
or  determining,  a  caufe  in  favour  of  fome  perfon. 

Adjudication,  in  Scots  law,  the  name  of  that  ac¬ 
tion  by  which  a  creditor  attaches  the  heritable  eftate 
of  his  debtor,  or  bis  debtor’s  heir,  in  order  to  appro¬ 
priate  it  to  himfelf,  either  in  payment  or  fecurity  of  his 
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debt  ;  or  that  action  by  which  the  holder  of  an  fieri-  Adj:;r, 
table  right,  labouring  under  any  defe£l  in  point  of  form,  !i 
may  fupply  that  defe6t.  Adlegat 

ADJUNCT,  among  philofophers,  fignifies  fome-  ^ 
thing  added  to  another,  without  being  any  ncceffary 
part  of  it.  Thus  water  abforbed  by  cloth  or  a  fponge, 
is  an  adjunA,  Tut  no  neceffary  part  of  either  of  thefe 
fubftances. 

Adjunct,  in  metaphyfics,  fome  quality  belonging 
to  either  the  body  or  mind,  whether  natural  or  acqui¬ 
red.  Thus  thinking  is  an  adjundt  of  the  mind,  and 
growth  an  adjuudl  of  the  body. 

Adjunct,  in  mufic,  a  word  which  is  employed  to 
denominate  the  connexion  or  relation  between  the  prin¬ 
cipal  mode  and  the  modes  of  its  two-fifths,  which,  from 
the  intervals  that  conftitute  the  relation  between  them 
and  it,  are  called  its  adjuntts. 

Adjunct  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  a  colleague,  or  fome 
perfon  affociated  with  another  as  an  afiittant. 

Adjunct  Gods,  or  Adjuncts  of  the  Gods ,  among 
the  Romans,  were  a  kind  of  inferior  deities,  added  as 
affittants  to  the  principal  ones,  to  eafe  them  in  their  func¬ 
tions.  Thus,  to  Mars  was  adjoined  Beilona  and  Ne- 
mefis  ;  to  Neptune,  Salacia  ;  to  Vulcan,  the  Cabin  ; 
to  the  Good  Genius,  the  Lares  ;  to  the  Evil,  the  Le¬ 
nt  ures,  &c. 

Adjuncts,  in  rhetoric  and  grammar,  fignify  certain 
words  or  thing's  added  to  others,  to  amplify  or  augment 
the  force  of  the  difeourfe. 

Adjuncts,  or  Adjoints,  in  the  royal  academy  of 
fciences  at  Paris,  denote  a  clafs  of  members,  attached 
to  the  purfuit  of  particular  fciences.  The  clafs  of  Ad¬ 
juncts  was  created  in  1716,  in  lieu  of  the  Eleves  :  'they 
are  twelve  in  number ;  two  for  geometry,  two  for  mt» 
clianics,  two  for  aftrononiy,  two  for  anatomy,  two  for 
chemiftry,  and  two  for  botany.  The  Eleves  not  ta¬ 
ken  into  this  eftablifhment  were  admitted  on  the  foot 
of  fupernumtrary  Adjutitts . 

ADJUTANT,  in  the  military  art,  is  an  officer 
wliofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  affift  the  major.  Each  battalion 
of  foot  and  regiment  of  horfe  has  an  adjutant,  who  re¬ 
ceives  the  orders  every  night  from  the  brigade-major  £ 
which,  after  carrying  them  to  the  colonel,  he  delivers 
out  to  the  ferjeants.  When  detachments  are  to  be 
made,  he  gives  the  number  to  be  furniihed  by  each 
company  or  troop,  and  affigns  the  hour  and  place  of 
rendezvous.  He  alfo  places  the  guards  ;  receives,  and 
diftributes  the  ammunition  to  the  companies,  See. ;  and, 
by  the  major’s  orders,  regulates  the  prices  of  bread,, 
beer,  and  other  provifions.  The  word  is  fometimes 
ufed  by  the  French  for  an  aid- du- camp . 

Adjutant  ^-general,  among  the  Jefuits,  a  fele6l 
number  of  fathers,  who  refided  with  the  general  of  the 
order,  each  of  whom  had  a  province  or  country  affigned 
him,  as  England,  Holland,  &c.  and  their  bufinefs  was  to 
inform  the  father-general  of  flate-occurrences  in  fuch 
countries.  To  this  end  they  had  their  correfpon- 
dents  delegated,  emiffaries,  vifitors,  regents,  provin¬ 
cials,  &c. 

ADJUTORIUM,  a  term  ufed  by  phyficians  for 
any  medicine  in  a  prescription  but  the  capital  one. 

AD LE- eggs,  fuch  as  have  not  received  an  impreg¬ 
nation  from  the  femen  of  the  cock. 

ADLEGATION,  in  the  public  law  of  the  German 
empire,  a  right  claimed  by  the  Hates  of  the  empire  of 
j  adjoin- 
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idlocution  adjoining  plenipotentiaries,  in  public  treaties  and  nego- 
’  II  .  ciations,  to  thofe  of  the  emperor,  for  the  tranla&ing  of 
niatterS  which  relate  to  the  empire  in  general.  in 

ftrat:°n.  which  fenfe  a(Hegat'ton  differs  from  legation ,  which  is 
the  right  of  fending  ambaffadors  on  a  perfon’s  own  ac¬ 
count.— Several  princes  and  hates  of  the  empire  enjoy 
the  right  of  legation,  who  have  not  that  of  adlegatUn , 
and  vice  verfa .  The  bifhops,  for  inftance,  have  the 
right  of  (allegation  in  the  treaties  which  concern  the 
common  intereft,  but  no  right  of  legation  for  their  own 
private  affairs.  The  like  had  the  "duke  of  Mantua.— 
The  emperor  allows  the  princes  of  Germany  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  legation ,  but  difputes  that  of  adlegation .  They 
challenge  it  as  belonging  to  them  jure  regni,  which 
they  enjoy  in  common  with  the  emperor  himfelf. 

AD  LOCUTION,  Adlocutio,  in  antiquity,  is 
chiefly  underftood  of  fpeeches  made  by  Roman  gene¬ 
rals  to  their  armies,  to  encourage  them  before  a  battle. 
We  frequently  find  thefe  adlocutions  expreffed  on  me¬ 
dals  by  the  abbreviature  Adlocut.  Coh. — The  ge¬ 
neral  is  fometimes  reprefented  as  feated  on  a  tribunal, 
often  on  a  bank  or  mount  of  turf,  with  the  cohorts 
ranged  orderly  round  him,  in  rnanipult  and  turvia. 
The  ufual  formula  in  adlocutions  was,  Fort  is  ejfet  ac 
fidus . 

ADMANUENSES,  in  ancient  law  books,  denote 
perfons  who  fwore  by  laying  their  hands»on  the  book. 

_ In  which  fenfe,  admanuevfes  amount  to  the  fame 

with  laymen  ;  and  ftand  oppofed  to  clerks,  who  weie 
forbid  to  fwear  on  the  book,  their  word  being  to  be  re¬ 
puted  as  their  oath  ;  whence  they  were  alfo  denomi¬ 
nated  fide  digni . 

ADMEASUREMENT,  Admensuratio,  in  law, 
a  writ  which  lies  for  the  bringing  thofe  to  reafon,  or 
mediocrity,  who  ufurp  more  of  any  thing  than  their 
fhare.  T  his  writ  lies  in  two  cafes  ;  termed, 

Admeasurement  of  Donver ,  Admenfuratio  dotis , 
where  the  widow  of  the  dcceafed  holds  more  from  the 
heir,  or  his  guardian,  on  account  of  her  dower,  than  of 
right  belongs  to  her.  And, 

Admeasurement  of  P  after  ey  Admenfuratio  pa  fur*; 
this  lies  between  tliofe  who  have  common  of  paftures 
appendant  to  their  freehold,  or  common  by  vieinage, 
in  cafe  any  of  them  furcharge  the  eommon  with  more 
cattle  than  they  ought. 

ADMINICLE,  a  term  ufed  chiefly  in  old  law¬ 
books,  to  imply  an  aid,  help,  affiftance,.  or  fnpport. 
The  word  is  Latin,  adminiculurn ;  and  derived  from  ad - 
tntniculor ,  to  prop  or  fupport. 

Adminicle,  in  Scots  law,  fignifies  any  writing  or 
deed  referred  to  by  a  party,  in.  an  a&ion  of  law,  for 
proving  his  allegations. 

ADMINICULATOR,  an  ancient  officer  of  the 
church,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  attend  to  and  defend 
the  caufe  of  the  widows,  orphans,  and  others  deftitute 
ef  help. 

ADMINISTRATION,  in  general,  the  govern¬ 
ment,  direction.,  or  management  of  affairs,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  exercife  of  diftributive  juft  ice  ;  among  ec- 
clefiaftics,  it  is  often  nfed  to  exprefs  the  giving  or  dif- 
penfing  the  facraments,  &c. 

Administration,  is  alfo  the  name  given  by  the 
Spaniards  in  Peru  to  the  ftaple  magazine,  or  warehouse, 
eftablifhed  at  Callao,  a  fmall  town  on  the  S.  Sea,  which 
is  the  port  of  Lima,  the  capital  of  that  part  of  South 
America,  and  particularly  of  Peru.  The  foreign  fhips, 
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which  have  leave  to  trade  along  that  coaft,  are.  obliged 
to  unload  here,  paying  1 3  per  cent,  of  the  price  they  ^ 
fell  for,  if  the  cargo  be  entire,  and  even  »6  per  cent .  Admiral, 
if  otherwife  ;  befides  which,  they  pay  3  per  1000,  s—y—J 
duty,  for  confulfhip  and  fome  other  fmall  royal  rights 
and  claims. 

ADMINISTRATOR,  in  law,  he  to  whom  the  or¬ 
dinary  commits  the  sdminiflration  of  the  goods  of  a 
perfon  deceafed,  in  default  of  an  executor.  An  adbon 
lies  for,  or  again!!  an  administrator,  as  for,  or  agaitia 
an  executor  ;  and  he  lhall  be  accountable  to  the  value 
of  the  goods  of  the  dcceafed,  and  no  farther  -unlefs 
there  be  walte,  or  other  abufe  chargeable  on  him.  It 
the  adminillrator  die,  his  executors  are  not  adminiffia- 
tors  ;  but  the  court  is  to  grant  a  new  adminiftratiou. 

— If  a  ltranger,  who  is  neither  adminiftrator  nor  exe¬ 
cutor,  take  the  goods  of  the  decealed*  and  admimfler, 
lie  fhall  be  charged,  and  fued  as  an  executor,  not  as  an 
adminiitrator.  The  origin  of  admimilrators  is  derived 
from  the  civil  law.  'Their  eftablfihment  in  England  is 
owing  to  a  ilatute  made  in  the  3 iff  year  of  Edvv.  III. 

Till  then,  no  office  of  this  kind  was  known  betide,  that 
of  executor  :  in  cafe  of  a  want  of  which,  the  ordinary 
had  the  difpofal  of  goods  of  perfons  inteftate,  Si c. 

Administrator,  in  Scots  law,  a  perfon  legally  im- 
powered  to  a£t  for  another  whom  the  law  prefumes  in¬ 
capable  of  a&ing  for  himfelf.  I  bus  tutors  or  curators 
are  fometimes  ftyled  admimfirators  in  lanu  to  pupils, 
minors,  or  fatuous  perfon-s.  But  more  generally  the 
term  is  ufed  to  imply  that  power  which  is  conferred 
by  the  law  upon  a  father  over  the  perfons  and  eftates 
of  hischildren  during  their  minority.  See  Law,  N  clxi. 

Administrator,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  prefi- 
dent  of  a  province  ;  for  a  perfon  appointed  to  receive, 
manage,  and  diftribute,  the  revenues  of  an  hofpital  or 
religious  houfe  ;  for  a  prince  who  enjoys  the  revenues- 
of  a  fecularized  bifhopric;  and  for  the  regent  of  a  king¬ 
dom  during  a  minority  of  the  prince,  or  a  vacancy  off 
the  throne. 

ADMIRABILIS  sal,  the  fame  with  Glauber  * 

fait*  See  Chemistry,  n°  1  24. 

ADMIRAL,  a  great  officer  or  magiftrate,  who  ha* 
the  government  of  a  navy,  and  the  hearing  of  all  ma¬ 
ritime  caufes.  .  .  . 

Authors  are  divided  with  regard  to  the  origin  and 
denomination  of  this  important  officer,  whom  we  find 
eftablifhed  in  mof!  kingdoms  that  border  on  the  fea. 

But  the  moft  probable  opinion  is  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Spelman,  who  thinks,  that  both  the  name  and  dignity 
were  derived  from  the  Saracens,  and,  by  reafon  of  the 
holy  wars,  brought  among!!  ub  ;  for  admiral,  in  the 
Arabian  language,  fignifies  a  prince,,  or  chief  ruler, 
and  was  the  ordinary  title  of  the  governors  of  cities, 
provinces,  &c.  and  therefore  they  called  the  com- 
mander  of  the  navy  by  that  name,  as.  a  name  of  dignity 
and  honour.  And  indeed  there  are  no  inftancea  of 
admirals  in  this  part  of  Europe  before  the  year  1284, 
when  Philip- of  France,  who  had  attended  St  Lewis  in- 
the  wars  again!!  the  Saracens,  created  an  admiral*  Du- 
Cange  affures  us,  that  the  Sicilians  w^ere  the  firft,  and 
the  Genoefe  the  next,  who  gave  the  denomination  efi 
Admiral  to  the  commanders  of  their  .naval  armaments  y 
and  that  they  took  it  from  the  Saracen  or  Arabic  E~  % 
mir  a  general  name  for  every  commanding  officer..  As 
for  the  exa£l  time  when  the  word  was  introduced  among 
us,  it  is  uncertain  fome  think  it  was  in  the  reign  of 
w  *  Edward  JL 
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Admiral.  Edward  I.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  is  of  opinion  that  it 
v~  v  was  Arft  ufed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  becaufe  nei¬ 
ther  the  laws  of  Oleron  made  in  i  266,  nor  Bra&on, 
who  wrote  about  that  time,  make  any  mention  of  it  ; 
and  that  the  term  admiral  was  not  ufed  in  a  charter  in 
the  eighth  of  Henry  III.  wherein  he  granted  this  of¬ 
fice  to  Richard  de  Lacey,  by  thefe  words  Mar  it  imam 
Anglia;  but  in  the  56th  year  of  the  fame  reign,  not  only 
the  hiitorians,  but  the  charters  themfelves,  very  fre¬ 
quently  life  the  word  admiral. 

Anciently  there  were  generally  three  or  four  admi¬ 
rals  appointed  in  the  Englilh  feas,  all  of  them  holding 
the  office  durante  bene  placeto  ;  and  each  of  them  having 
particular  limits  under  their  charge  and  government.; 
as  admirals  of  the  fleet  of  ffiips.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  northward,  fouthward,  or  well  ward.  Befide3 
thefe,  there  were  admirals  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  as  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  when  one  William  Latimer  was 
ityled  admiralis  quinque  portuum ;  and  we  fometimes 
find  that  one  perfon  has  been  admiral  of  the  fleets  to 
the  fouthward,  northward,  and  weft  ward :  but  the  title 
of  admiralis  Anglia  was  not  frequent  till  the  reign  of 
Heniy  IV.  when  the  king's  brother  had  that  title  given 
him,  which  in  all  commiffions  afterwards  was  granted 
to  the  fucceeding  admirals.  It  may  be  obferved,  that 
there  was  a  title  above  that  of  admiral  of  England,  which 
was,  locum- tenens  regis  fuper  mare ,  the  king’s  lieuten¬ 
ant-general  of  the  fea  ;  this  title  we  find  mentioned  in 
-the  reign  of  Richard  II. — Before  the  ufe  of  the  word 
admiral  was  known,  the  title  of  cufios  mar  is  was  made 
ufe  of. 

Lord  High  Admiral  of  England ,  in  fome  ancient  re¬ 
cords  called  capitanus  maritimarum ,  an  cfficer  of  great 
antiquity  and  trull,  as  appears  by  the  laws  of  Oleron, 
fo  denominated  from  the  place  they  were  made  at  by 
Richard  I.  The  firft  title  of  Admiral  of  England ,  ex- 
prefsly  conferred  upon  a  fubje&,  was  given  by  patent 
of  Richard  II.  to  Richard  Fitz- Allen,  junr.  Earlof  Arun¬ 
del  and  Surrey  ;  for  thofe  who  before  enjoyed  this  of¬ 
fice  were  Amply  termed  admirals ,  though  their  jurif- 
didion  feems  at  large,  efpecially  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
HI.  when  the  court  of  admiralty  was  firfl  ere&ed. 

This  great  officer  has  the  management  of  all  mari¬ 
time  affairs,  and  the  government  of  the  royal  navy,  with 
power  of  decifion  in  all  maritime  cafes  both  civil  and 
criminal :  he  judges  of  all  things  done  upon  or  beyond 
the  fea,  in  any  part  of  the  world;  upon  the  fea-coarts, 
in  all  ports  and  haven6,  and  upon  all  rivers  below  the 
firft  bridge  from  the  fea.  By  him,  vice-admirals,  rear- 
admirals,  and  all  lea-captains,  are  commiffioned;  all  de¬ 
puties  for  particular  coafts,  and  coroners  to  view  dead 
bodies  found  on  the  fea-coafts,  or  at  fea  :  he  alfo  ap¬ 
points  the  judges  for  his  court  of  admiralty,  and  may 
imprifon,  releafe,  &c.  All  ports  and  havens  are  infra 
corpus  c  omit  at  us,  and  the  admiral  hath  110  jurifdi&ion 
of  any  tiling  done  in  them.  Between  high  and  low  wa¬ 
ter-mark,  the  common-law  and  the  high-admiral  have 
jurifdi&ion  by  turns,  one  upon  the  water,  and  the  other 
upon  the  land. 

The  lord  admiral  has  power,  not  only  over  tlie  fea- 
men  ferving  in  his  (hips  of  war,  but  over  all  other  fea- 
men,  to  arreft  them  for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate  ;  and, 
if  any  of  them  run  away,  without  leave  of  the  admiral, 
lie  hath  power  to  make  a  record  thereof,  and  certify 
the  fame  to  the  ftieriffs,  mayors,  bailiffs,  &c.  who  (hall 
caule  them  to  be  apprehended  and  imprifoned. 


To  tlie  lord  high- admiral  belong  all  penalties  and 
amercements  of  all  tranfgreffions  at  fea,  on  the  fea-ffiore,  ^ 
in  ports  and  havens,  and  all  rivers  below  the  firft  bridge, 
from  the  fea;  the  goods  of  pirates  and  felons  condemn¬ 
ed  or  enftaved,  fea-wrecks,  goods  floating  on  the  fea, 
or  caft  on  the  fhore  (not  granted  to  lords  of  manors 
adjoining  to  the  fea),  and  a  fliare  of  lawful  prizes  ;  alfo 
all  great  fifties,  commonly  called  royal  fijhes ,  except 
whales  and  burgeons:  to  which  add,  a  falary  of  7000  1. 
a-year. 

Jn  fliort,  this  is  fo  great  an  office,  in  point  of  truft, 
honour,  and  profit,  that  it  has  been  lifually  given  to 
princes  of  the  blood,  or  the  moft  eminent  perfons  among 
the  nobility.  We  have  had  no  high  admiral  for  fome 
years;  the  office  being  put  in  commiffion,  or  under  the 
adminiftration  of  the  lords  commiffioners  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty,  who  by  ftatute  have  the  fame  power  and  autho¬ 
rity  as  the  lord  high  admiral 

Lord  High  Admiral  of  Scotland,  one  of"  the  great  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  crown,  and  fupreme  judge  in  all  maritime 
cafes  within  that  part  of  Britain.  See  Law,  Part  111. 

N  clvii.  15. 

Admiral,  alfo  implies  the  commander  in  chief  of 
any  Angle  fleet  or  fquadron  ;  or,  in  general,  any  flag- 
officer  whatever.  The  commander  of  a  fleet  carries  his 
flag  at  the  main-top-mafl  head. 

Vice  Admiral ,  is  the  commander  of  the  fecond  fqua¬ 
dron,  and  carries  his  flag  at  the  fore-top-maft  head. 

Rear  Admiral ,  is  the  commander  of  the  third  fqua¬ 
dron,  and  carries  his  flag  at  the  mizen-top-maft  head. 

Vice  Admiral ,  is  alfo  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
lords  commiffioners  of  the  admiralty,  ri  here  are  feveral 
of  thefe  officers  eftabliffied  in  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  with  judges  and  martials  under  them,  for  ex¬ 
ecuting  jurifdi6li on  within  their  refpedlive  limits.  1  heir 
decrees,  however,  are  not  Anal,  an  appeal  lying  to  the 
court  of  admiralty  in  London. 

Admiral  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  the  moft 
confiderable  (hip  of  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  or  of  the 
veffels  employed  in  the  cod-Afhery  of  Newfoundland. 
This  lafl  has  the  privilege  of  chooling  what  place  he 
pleafes  on  the  fhore  to  dry  his  ftfli;  gives  proper  orders, 
and  appoints  the  Afhing-places  to  thofe  who  come  after 
him  ;  and  as  long  as  the  Afhing-feafon  continues,  he 
carries  a  flag  on  his  fhain-maft.  * 

Admiral,  in  zoology,  the  Engliffi  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  the  voluta,  a  fhell-fifh  belonging  to  the  order  of 
vermes  teftacea.  See  Voluta. 

ADMIRALTY  properly  Agni A es  the  office  of  lord 
high-admiral,  whether  difeharged  by  one  Angle  per¬ 
fon,  or  by  joint  commiffioners  called  lords  of  the  admi • 
rally . 

Court  of  Admiralty  ,  is  a  fovereign  court,  held  by 
the  lord  high-admiral,  or  lords  of  the  admiralty,  where 
cognizance  is  taken  in  all  maritime  affairs,  whether  ci¬ 
vil  or  criminal. — All  crimes  committed  on  the  high- 
feas,  or  on  great  rivers  below  the  firft  bridge  next  the 
fea,  are  cognizable  in  this  court  only,  and  before  winch 
they  muft  be  tried  by  judge  and  jury.  But  in  civil  ca¬ 
fes  the  mode  is  different,  the  decifions  being  all  made 
according  to  the  civil  law.  From  the  fentences  of  the 
admiralty-judge  an  appeal  always  lay,  in  ordinary 
courfe,  to  the  king  in  chancery,  as  may  be  colle&ed 
from  ftatute  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19.  which  dire&s  the 
appeal  from  the  archbifhop’s  courts  to  he  determined  by 
perfons  named  in  the  king's  commiffion,  “  like  as  in 
1  “  cafe 
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««  cafe  of  appeal  from  the  admiral-court.”  But  this  is 
alfo  exprefsly  declared  by  ftatute  8  Eliz.  c.  5.  which 
ena&s,  that  upon  an  appeal  made  to  the  chancery,  the 
fentence  definitive  of  the  delegates  appointed  by  corn- 
million  (hall  be  final. 

Appeals  from  the  vice-admiralty  courts  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  our  other  plantations  and  fettlements,  may  be 
brought  before  the  courts  of  admiralty  in  England,  as 
being  a  branch  of  the  admiral's  jurifdidtion,  tho’  they 
may  alfo  be  brought  before  the  king  in  council.  But 
in  cafe  of  prize-velfels,  taken  in  time  of  war,  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  and  condemned  in  any  courts  of  ad¬ 
miralty  or  vice  admiralty  as  lawful  prize,  the  appeal  lie3 
to  certain  conwiijfioners  of  appeals  confiding  chiefly  of 
the  privy  council,  and  not  to  judges  delegates.  And 
this  by  virtue  of  divers  treaties  with  foreign  nations, 
by  which  particular  courts  are  ellablifhed  in  all  the 
maritime  countries  of  Europe  for  the  decifion  of  this 
queflion,  Whether  lawful  prize  or  not  ?  for  this  be¬ 
ing  a  queflion  between  fubjedls  of  different  ftates,  it 
belongs  'entirely  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  not  to 
the  municipal  laws  of  either  country,  to  deter¬ 
mine  it  i 

Court  of  Admiralty  in  Scotland.  See  Law,  Part 
I II.  N°  clvii.  15. 

Admiralty  IJlandsy  lie  in  about  20  18'  S.  Lat.  and 
146°  44'  E.  Long.  There  are  between  20  and  30 
i (lands  faid  to  be  fcattered  about  here,  one  of  which 
alone  would  make  a  large  kingdom.  Captain  Carteret, 
who  firfl  difeovered  them,  was  prevented  touching  at 
them,  although  their  appearance  was  very  inviting,  on 
account  of  the  condition  of  his  (hip,  and  of  his  being 
emirely  unprovided  with  the  articles  of  barter  which 
fuit  an  Indian  trade.  He  deferibes  them  as  clothed 
with  a  beautiful  verdure  of  woods,  lofty  and  luxuriant, 
interfperfed  with  fpots  that  have  been  cleared  for  plan¬ 
tations,  groves  of  cocoa  nut-trees,  and  houfes  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  w  ho  feem  to  be  very  numerous.  The  largeft  of  thefe 
iflands  is  1  8  leagues  long  in  the  direction  of  eaft  and 
well.  The  difeoverer  thinks  it  highly  probable  that 
thefe  iflands  produce  feveral  valuable  articles  of  trade, 
particularly  fpices,  as  they  lie  in  the  fame  climate  and 
latitude  as  the  Moluccas. 

ADMONITION,  in  eccleuaftical  affairs,  a  part  of 
difcipline  much  ufed  in  the  ancient  church.  It  was  the 
firfl  adl,  or  ftep,  towards  the  punifhment  or  expulflon 
of  delinquents.  In  cafe  of  private  offences,  it  was  per¬ 
formed,  according  to  the  evangelical  rule,  privately  : 
in  cafe  of  public  offence,  openly,  before  the  church. 
If  either  of  thofe  fufHced  for  the  recovery  of  the  fallen 
perfon,  all  further  proceedings  in  the  way  of  cenfure 
ceafed  :  if  they  did  not,  recourfe  was  had  to  excom¬ 
munication. 

Admonitio  Fujlium ,  among  the  Romans,  a  military 
punifhment,  not  unlike  our  whipping,  only  it  vras  per¬ 
formed  with  vine-branches. 

ADMORTIZATION,  in  the  feudal  cuftoms,  the 
reduction  of  the  property  of  lands  or  tenements  to 
mortmain.  See  Mortmain. 

ADNATA,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  coats  of  the 
eye,  which  is  alfo  called  conjunctiva  and  albuginea .  . 

Adnata,  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  hair,  wool,  or  the  like, 
which  grows  upon  animals  or  vegetables. 

Adnata,  or  Adnafcentia ,  among  gardeners,  denote 
thofe  off-fets,  wdiich,  by  a  new  germination  under  the 
earth,  proceed  from  the  lily,  narciffus,  hyacinth,  and 
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other  flowers,  and  afterwards  grow  to  true  roots.  The  Adrioun 
French  call  them  cayeux ,  44  ftalks.”  Adonia 

ADNOUN,  is  ufed  by  fome  grammarians  to  ex-  ■  _  ^ 
prefs  what  we  more  ufualty  call  an  Adje&ive.-— The 
word  is  formed  by  way  of  analogy  to  adverb  ;  in  re¬ 
gard  adjedlives  have  much  the  fame  office  and  relation 
to  nouns  that  adverbs  have  to  verbs.  Bifhop  Wilkins 
ufes  the  word  adname  in  another  fenfe,  viz .  for  what 
vve  otherwife  call  a  prepoiition. 

ADOLESCENCE,  the  ffate  of  growing  youth; 
or  that  period  of  a  perfou’s  age  commencing  from 
his  infancy,  and  terminating  at  his  full  ffature  or  man¬ 
hood.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  adolefcere , 

“  to  grow.” — The  (late  of  adolefcence  lafts  fo  long  as 
the  fibres  continue  to  grow,  either  in  magnitude  or 
firmnefs.  The  fibres  being  arrived  at  the  degree  of 
firmnefs  and  tenfion  fufficient  to  fuftain  the  parts,  no 
longer  yield  or  give  way  to  the  efforts  of  the  nutri¬ 
tious  matter  to  extend  them  ;  fo  that  their  farther  ac¬ 
cretion  is  flopped,  from  the  very  law  of  their  nutrition. 
Adolefcence  is  commonly  computed  to  be  between  i  5 
and  25,  or  even  30  years  of  age;  though  in  different 
conftitutions  its  terms  are  very  different. — The  Ro¬ 
mans  ufually  reckoned  it  from  1  2  to  2  5  in  boys  ;  and 
to  ai  in  girls,  &c.  And  yet,  among  their  writers,  ju- 
venis  and  adolefcens  are  frequently  ufed  indifferently 
for  any  perfon  under  45  years. 

ADOLLAM,  or  Odollam  (anc.  gcog.),  a  town 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  the  eafl  of  Eleutheropolis. 

David  is  faid  to  have  hid  himfclf  in  a  cave  near  this 
town  (Bible). 

ADON,  a  populous  village  in  the  province  of  Stuhl- 
Weiflemberg,  belonging  to  Hungary.  It  lies  in  a 
fruitful  country,  towards  the  river  Danube.  Long.  19. 

20.  Lat  47.  30. 

ADONAI,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Supreme  Being 
in  the  Scriptures.  The  proper  meaning  of  the  word  is 
my  lords ,  in  the  plural  number;  a3  Adoni  is  viy  lord ,  in 
the  Angular.  The  Jews,  who  either  out  of  refpedl,  or 
fuperffition,  do  not  pronounce  the  name  of  Jehovah , 
read  Adonai  in  the  room  of  it,  as  often  as  they  meet 
with  Jehovah,  in  the  Hebrew  text.  But  the  ancient 
Jews  were  not  fo  fcrupulous;  nor  is  there  any  law  which 
forbids  them  to  pronounce  the  name  of  God.  Calmet. 

ADONIA,  in  antiquity,  folemn  feaffs  in  honour  of 
Venus,  and  in  memory  off  her  beloved  Adonis.  The 
Adonia  were  obferved  with  great  folemnity  by  molt 
nations;  Greeks,  Phoenicians,  Dycians,  Syrians,  Egyp¬ 
tians,  &c.  From  Syria,  they  are  fupppfed  to  have 
pafled  into  India.  '1  he  prophet  Ezekiel  *  is  underftood  *Ch.viii.r4# 
to  fpeak  of  them.  They  were  ftiil  obferved  at  Alex¬ 
andria  in  the  time  of  St  Cyril ;  and  at  Antioch  in  that 
of  Julian  the  Apoftate,  who  happened  to  enter  that  city 
during  the  folemnity,  which  was  taken  for  an  iff  omen. 

The  Adonia  laffed  two  days:  on  the  firfl  of  which  cer¬ 
tain  images  of  Venus  and  Adonis  were  carried,  with  all 
the  pomp  and  ceremonies  pradtifed  at  funerals:  the  wo¬ 
men  wept,  tore  their  hair,  beat  their  breads,  &c.  imi¬ 
tating  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  Venus  for  the  death 
of  her  paramour.  This  lamentation  they  called 
The  Syrians  were  not  contented  with  weeping,  but  gave 
themfelves  difcipline,  fhaved  their  heads,  See.  Among 
the  Egyptians,  the  queen  herfelf  ufed  to  carry  the  image 
of  Adonis  in  procefiion.  St  Cyril  mentions  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  ceremony  praclifed  by  the  Alexandrians:  A  letter 
was  written  to  the  women  of  Bytulus,  to  inform  them  that 
•  Adonis^ , 
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Atlonide?,  Adonis  was  found  again:  this  letter  was  thrown  into  the 
Adonis  Tea,  which  (it  was  pretended)  did  not  fail  pundually  to 
'  convey  it  to  Bybulus  in  feven  days;  upon  the  receipt  of 
which,  the  Byblfan  women  ceafed  their  mourning,  fung 
his  praifes,  and  made  rejoicings  as  if  he  were  rai fed  to 
life  again  :  Or  rather,  according  to  Meurfius,  the  two 
offices  of  mourning  and  rejoicing  made  two  diftind 
Feafts,  which  were  held  at  different  times  of  the  year, 
the  one  fix  months  after  the  other  ;  Adonis  being  fnp- 
pofed  to  pafs  half  the  year  with  Proferpine,  and  half 
with  Venus. — The  Egyptian  Adonia  arc  faid  to  have 
been  held  in  memory  of  the  deatli  of  Ofiris;  by  others, 
of  his  fieknefs  and  recovery.  Bilhop  Patrick  dates  their 
origin  from  the  daughter  of  the  firft-born  under  Mofes. 

ADON  IDES,  in  botany,  a  name  given  to  botanifts 
who  deferibed  or  made  catalogues  of  plants  cultivated 
in  any  particular  place. 

ADONIS,  foil  to  Cinyras  king  of  Cyprus,  the  dar¬ 
ling  of  the  goddefs  Venus  :  being  killed  by  a  wild  boar 
in  the  Idalian  woods,  he  was  turned  into  a  flower  of  a 
blood-colour,  fuppofed  to  be  the  anemone.  Venus 
was  inconfolable;  and  no  grief  was  ever  more  celebrated 
than  this,  moft  nations  having  perpetuated  the  memory 
Adonia. of  it  by  a  train  of  anniverfary  ceremonies  *.  Among 
*  Shakefpeare’s  poems,  is  a  long  one  on  the  fubjed  of 
Venus’s  affedion  for  Adonis. 

The  text  of  the  vulgate  in  Ezekiel,  viii.  14.  fays, 
that  this  prophet  faw  women  fitting  in  the  temple,  and 
weeping  for  Adonis  :  but,  according  to  the  reading  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  they  are  faid  to  weep  for  Tammuz, 
or  the  hidden  one .  Among  the  Egyptians,  Adonis 
was  adored  under  the  name  of  Ofiris  the  hufband  of 
]fis.  But  he  was  fometimes  called  by  the  name  of 
Ammuz,  or  Tammuz,  the  concealed ,  to  denote  pro¬ 
bably  his  death  or  burial.  The  Hebrews,  in  derifion, 
call  him  fometimes  the  dead ,  Pfal.  cvi.  28.  and  Lev. 
xix.  28.  bccaufe  they  wept  for  him,  and  reprefented 
him  as  one  dead  in  his  coffin  ;  and  at  other  times,  they 
call  him  the  image  of  jealonfy,  Ezek.  viii.  3.  5.  be- 
caufe  he  was  the  objed  of  the  god  Mars’s  jealoufy. 
The  Syrians,  Phoenicians,  and  Cyprians  called  him  A- 
donis ;  and  F.  Calmet  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Ammo¬ 
nites  and  Moabites  gave  him  the  name  of  Baal-peor. 
See  Baal-peor. 

Adonis,  Adonius  (anc.  geog.)  ;  a  river  of  Phoe¬ 
nicia,  rifing  in  mount  Lebanon,  and  falling  into  the 
fea,  after  a  north-weft  courfe,  at  Bybulus ;  famous  in 
fable,  as  a  beautiful  ffiepherd-youth  (Virgil)  ;  fon  of 
Cynaras,  king  of  the  Cyprians,  loved  by  Venus,  flain 
by  a  boar,  and  turned  into  a  river.  Theocritus  laments 
him  dead  in  an  idyllion,  or  rather  ode,  as  did  the 
women  yearly,  when,  in  flood-time,  the  river  rolled 
down  a  red  earth,  which  tinged  its  waters,  deemed  to 
be  his  wound  bleeding  afrefli.  In  the  Phoenician  lan¬ 
guage  Adan  fignifies  a  willow,  and  Adon  lord,  with 
the  fame  radical  letters.  Hence  irain  A Salignus, 
and  Kvpi r,  or  ASuvtc,  for  Adonidis  liorti, 

are  gardens  beautifully  arranged,  but  more  adapted 
for  pleafure  than  profit. 

Adonis,  Bird's-eye,  or  Pheaf ant's- -eye ;  a  genus  of 
the  polyandria  order,  belonging  to  the  polygynia 
clafs  of  plants.  It  is  afTociated  with  the  Multifili- 
qua,  or  26th  Nat.  Order. — The  charaders  are  :  The 
calyx  is  a  perianthium,  confifting  of  five  obtufe  concave 
leaves,  fomewhat  coloured,  and  deciduous.  The  corolla 
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has  from  five  to  fifteen  oblong  petals  obtufe  and  glof-  A 
fy.  Th njlamina  confift  of  very  numerous,  fhort,  tub-  ^ 

ulated  filaments  ;  the  antlierse  are  oblong  and  infleded.  , _ 

The  pijlillutn  has  numerous  germina  colleded  in  a 
head;  no  ftyli;  the  ftigmata  acute  and  refleded.  There 
is  no  pericarpium;  the  receptacle  is  oblong  and  fpiked. 
The  feeds  are  numerous,  irregular,  angular,  gibbous  at 
the  bafe,  reflected  at  the  top,  fomewliat  prominent, 
and  awnlefs. 

Species .  The  moft  remarkable  fpecies  are  the  follow-  ,, 
ing  :  1 .  The  annua,  or  common  adonis,  is  a  native  of 

Kent,  where  it  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  the  fields  fown 
with  wheat,  its  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  fcarlet  colour, 
and  appear  in  the  beginning  of  June  ;  the  feeds  ripen¬ 
ing  in  Auguft  and  September.  Great  quantities  of 
tliefe  flowers  are  fold  in  London,  under  the  name  of 
Red  Morocco.  2.  The  aeftivalis,  or  annual  adonis,  with 
yellow  flowers,  grows  much  taller  than  the  firft,  has  its 
leaves  thinner  let,  and  of  a  lighter  colour.  3.  The 
vernal  is,  or  perennial  adonis,  grows  naturally  on  the 
mountains  of  Bohemia,  Pruffia,  and  other  parts  of 
Germany.  It  flowers  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  April ;  the  ftalks  rife  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  high;  and  when  the  roots  are  large,  and  have  flood 
unremoved  for  fome  years,  they  will  put  out  a  great 
number  of  flalks  from  each  root;  on  the  top  of  each  of 
thefc  grows  one  large  yellow  flower.  4.  i  he  apenmna, 
is  a  native  of  Siberia  and  the  Apennines* 

Culture .  The  firft  two  fpecies,  being  annual,  muft; 
be  propagated  from  feeds,  which  ought  to  be  fown  in 
autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  they  will  be  in 
danger  of  not  growing  up  that  year.  They  thrive  heft 
in  a  light  foil.  The  third  and  fourth  fpecies  are  like- 
wife  to  be  propagated  from  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown 
in  autumn,  or  they  fcldom  fuccecd.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  they  muft  be  carefully  kept  clear  from  weeds; 
and  in  very  dry  weather  their  growth  will  be  promoted 
by  being  now  and  then  watered.  They  ffionld  remain 
in  the  place  where  they  are  fown  till  the  fecond  year ; 
and  be  tranfplanted  thence  in  autumn,  to  the  place 
where  they  are  to  remain. 

ADONISTS,  a  fed  or  party  among  divines  and 
critics,  who  maintain,  that  the  Hebrew  points  ordina¬ 
rily  annexed  to  the  confonauts  of  the  word  Jehovah,  are 
not  the  natural  points  belonging  to  that  word,  nor  ex- 
prefs  the  true  pronunciation  of  it ;  but  are  the  vowel- 
points,  belonging  to  the  words  Adonai  and  Elohim,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  confonants  of  the  ineftable  name  Jehovah ; 
to  warn  the  readers,  that  iullead  of  the  word  Jehovah, 
which  the  Jews  were  forbid  to  pronounce,  and  the  true 
pronunciation  of  which  had  been  long  unknown  to 
them,  they  are  always  to  read  Adonai.  They  are  op- 
pofed  to  jfehovifls :  of  whom  the  principal  are  Drufius, 
Capellus,  Bnxtorf,  Alting,  and  Reland,  who  has  pu- 
blifhed  a  collodion  of  their  writings  on  this  fubjedE 
ADOPTIANI,  in  church-hiftory,  a  fed  of  ancient 
heretics,  followers  of  Felix  of  Urgcl,  and  Elipand  of 
Toledo,  who,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century, 
advanced  the  notion,  that  Jefus  Chrift,  in  his  human  na¬ 
ture^  is  the  fon  of  God,  not  by  nature,  but  by  adoption. 

ADOPTION,  an  ad  by  which  any  one  takes  ano¬ 
ther  into  his  family,  owns  him  for  his  fon,  and  appoints 
him  for  his  heir. 

The  cuflom  of  adoption  was  very  common  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans;  yet  it  was  not  prac- 

tifed, 
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.Option,  tiled,  but  for  certain  caufes  exprefled  In  the  laws,  and 
with  certain  formalities  ufual  in  fuch  cafes.  It  was  a 
fort  of  imitation  of  nature,  intended  for  the  comfort 
of  thofe  who  had  no  children  :  whertfore  he  that  was 
to  adopt  was  to  have  no  children  of  his  own,  and  to  be 
pail  the  age  of  getting  any  (  nor  were  eunuchs  allow¬ 
ed  to  adopt,  as  being  under  an  aftual  impotency  of 
begetting  children  ;  neither  was  it  lawful  for  a  young 
man  to  adopt  an  elder,  becaufe  that  it  would  have  been 
contrary  to  the  order  of  nature  :  nay,  it  was  even  re¬ 
quired  that  the  perfon  who  adopted  (hould  be  eighteen 
years  older  than  his  adopted  fon,  that  there  might  at 
lead  appear  a  probability  of  his  being  the  natural  fa- 
ther. 

Among  the  Greeks  it  was  called  v<or *t,  filiation.  It 
was  allowed  to  fuch  as  had  no  iflue  of  their  own  ;  ex¬ 
cepting  thofe  who  were  not  their  own  ma¬ 

ilers,  e.  g.  Haves,  women,  madmen,  infants,  or  perfons 
under  twenty  years  of  age  ;  who  being  incapable  of 
making  wills,  or  managing  their  own  eftates,  were  not 
allowed  to  adopt  heirs  to  them.  Foreigners  being  in¬ 
capable  of  inheriting  at  Athens,  if  any  fuch  were  a- 
dopted,  it  Was  neceffary  firlt  to  make  them  free  of  the 
city.  The  ceremony  of  adoption  being  over,  the  a- 


dopted  had  his  name  mroll  .’d  in  the  tribe  and  ward  of 


his‘  new  father  ;  for  which  entry  a  peculiar  time  was 
allotted,  viz.  the  feitival  To  prevent  rafh  and 

inconiiderate  adoptions,  the  Lacedaemonians  had  a  law, 
that  adoptions  lhotild  be  tranfafted,  or  at  lead  confirm¬ 
ed,  in  the  prefence  of  their  kings.  The  children  adopt¬ 
ed  were  inveded  with  all  the  privileges,  and  obliged  to 
perform  all  the  duties,  of  natural  children  ;  and  being 
thus  piovided  for  in  another  family,  ceafed  to  have  any 
claim  of  inheritance,  or  kindred,  in  the  family  which 
they  had  left,  unlefs  they  fird  renounced  their  adop¬ 
tion  ;  which,  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  they  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  do,  unlefs  they  had  fird  begotten  children,  to 
bear  the  name  of  the  perfon  who  had  adopted  them  : 
thus  providing  againd  the  ruin  of  families,  which  would 
otherwife  have  been  extinguidled  by  the  defection  of 
thofe  who  had  been  adopted  to  preferve  them.  It  the 
children  adopted  happened  to  die  without  children,  the 
inheritance  could  not  be  alienated  from  the  family  into 
which  they  had  been  adopted,  but  returned  to  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  adopter.  It  (hould  leem,  that  by  the 
Athenian  law,  a  perfon,  after  having  adopted  another, 
was  not  allowed  to  marry  without  periniffion  from  the 
magidrate  :  in  efFeft,  there  are  indances  of  perlons, 
who  being  ill  ufed  by  their  adoptive  children,  petition¬ 
ed  for  fuch  leave.  However  this  be,  it  is  certain  fome 
men  married  after  they  had  adopted  fon.  ;  in  which 
cafe,  if  they  begat  legitimate  children  *  their  eltates 
were  equally  (hared  between  the  begotten  and  adopted. 

The  Romans  had  two  forms  of  adoption  ;  one  be¬ 
fore  the  pretor ;  tlic  other  at  an  afTembly  of  the  people, 
in  the  times  of  the  commonwealth,  and  after  wat  us  )y 
a  relcript  of  the  emperor.  In  the  former,  the  natura 
father  addrefled  himfeit  to  the  pretor,  declaring  t  at 
he  emancipated  his  fon,  refigned  all  his  authority  over 
him,  and  contented  he  (hould  be  tranflated  into  the  *a- 
mily  of  the  adopter.  The  latter  was  pratlifed,  where 
the  party  to  be  adopted  was  already  free  ;  and  this  was 
called  adrogation .  The  perfon  adopted  changed  all 
his  names ;  afluming  the  prename,  name,  and  iurname, 
of  the  perfon  who  adopted  him. 
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Befides  the  formalities  preferred  by  the  Roman  law,  Adoption. 
various  other  methods  have  taken  place  ;  which  have 
given  denominations  to  different  fpecies  of  adoption, 
among  the  Gothic  nations,  in  different  ages.  As, 

Adoption  by  anas,  was  when  a  prince  made  a  pre- 
fent  of  arms  to  a  perfon,  in  coufideration  of  his  merit 
and  valour.  Thus  it  was  that  the  king  of  the  Heruli  was 
adopted  by  Theodoric  ;  Athalaric  by  the  emperor  Ju- 
ftinian  ;  and  Cofroes,  nephew  of  the  king  of  Perfia,  by 
the  emperor  Juflin.— The  obligation  here  laid  on  the 
adoptive  fon  was,  to  protedf  and  defend  the  father 
from  injuries,  affronts,  &c.  And  hence,  according  to 
Selden,  the  ceremony  of  dubbing  knights  took  its  ori¬ 
gin  as  well  as  name.  .  . 

Adoption  by  bapiifin,  is  that  fpiritual  affinity  which 
is  contra&ed  by  god-fathers  and  god  children  in  the  ce¬ 
remony  of  baptifm.  This  kind  of  adoption  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Greek  church,  and  came  afterwards  in¬ 
to  ufe  among  the  ancient  tranks,  as  appears  by  the 
Capitulars  of  Charlemagne. 

In  reality,  the  god-father  was  fo  far  confidered  as 
adoptive  father,  that  his  god-children  were  fuppofed 
to  be  iutitled  to  a  lhare  in  the  inheritance  of  Ins 

eftate.  . 

Adoption  by  hair ,  was  performed  by  cutting  oft  the 
hair  of  a  perfon,  and  giving  it  to  the  adoptive  father. 

It  was  thus  that  pope  John  VIII.  adopted  Bofon  king 
of  Arles  ;  which,  perhaps,  is  the  only  inftance  in  hi- 
ftory,  of  adoption,  in  the  order  of  the  eccleliaflies  ;  a 
law  that  profeffes  to  imitate  nature,  not  daring  to  give 
children  to  thofe  in  whom  it  would  be  thought  a  crime 
to  beget  riiiy. 

Adoption  by  matrimony ,  is  tile  taking  the  childreri 
of  a  wife  or  hufoand,  by  a  former  marriage,  into  the 
condition  of  proper  or  natural  children  5  and  admitting 
them  to  inherit  on  the  fame  footing  with  thofe  of  the 
prefent  marriage*  This  is  a  practice  peculiar  to  the 
Germans  \  amon£  whom,  it  is  more  particularly  known 
by  the  name  of  einkindfekaft ;  among  their  wi iters  m 
Latin,  by  that  of  unio  prolium ,  or  union  of  ijj'uss.  But 
the  more  accurate  writers  obferve,  that  this  is  no  adop¬ 
tion.  See  Adfiliation.  . 

Adoption  by  t  eft  ament ,  that  performed  by  appointing 
a  perfon  heir  by  will,  on  condition  of  his  affumirig  the 
name,  arms,  &c.  of  the  adopter.  Of  which  kind  we 
meet  with  feveial  iullances  in  the  Roman  hiftory. 

Among  the  Turks,  the  ceremony  of  adoption  is  per¬ 
formed  by  obliging  the  perfon  adopted  to  pafs  through 
the  fhiit  of  the  adopter.  Hence,  among  that  people, 
to  adopt,  13  txprefTed  by  the  phrafe,  to  draw  another 
through  my  fbirt.  It  is  laid,  that  fomething  like  this 
has  alio  been  obferved  among  the  Hebrews  ;  where  the 
prophet  Elijah  adopted  Elilha  for  his  fon  and  fuccelfor, 
and  communicated  to  him  the  gift  of  prophecy,  by  let- 
tincr  fall  his  cloak  or  mantle  on  him.  But  adoption, 
properly  fo  called,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  prac- 
tifed  among  the  ancient  Jews  ;  Mofes  lays  nothing  of 
it  in  his  laws ;  and  Jacob’s  adoption  of  his  two  grand- 
fons,  Ephraim  and  Manalfeh,  is  not  fo  properly  an 
adoption,  as  a  kind  of  fubilitution,  whereby  thofe  two 
fons  of  Jofeph  were  allotted  an  equal  portion  in  iirael 

with  his  own  ionS.  r  r  1  1  r*. 

Adoption  is  alfo  ufed,  in  theology ,  for  a  federal  avt 
of  God’s  free  grace  ;  whereby  thofe  who  are  regene¬ 
rated  by  faith,  are  admitted^  into  Ins  houfehoM^and 
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Adoption  mtitled  to  a  fhare  in  the  inheritance  of  the  kingdom  of 
Adoration  heaven. 

_  Adoption  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed,  in  fpeakingof  the 

ancient  clergy,  who  had  a  cuflom  of  taking  a  maid  or 
widow  into  their  houfes,  under  the  denomination  of  an 
adoptive ,  or  fpiritual JiJler  or  niece. 

Adoption  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeakingof  the  admifiion  of 
perfons  into  certain  hofpitals, particularly  that  of  Lyons; 
the  adminiflrators  whereof  have  all  the  power  and  rights 
of  parents  over  the  children  admitted. 

Adoption  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  reception  of  a  new  aca¬ 
demy  into  the  body  of  an  old  one. — Thus 

The  French  academy  of  Marfeilles  was  adopted  by 
that  of  Paris  :  on  which  account,  we  find  a  volume  of 
fpeeches  extant,  made  by  feveral  members  of  the  aca¬ 
demy  of  Marfeilles,  deputed  to  return  thanks  to  that  of 
Paris  for  the  honour. 

In  a  fimilar  fenfe,  adoption  is  alfo  applied  by  the 
Greeks,  to  the  admitting  a  monk,  or  brother,  into  a  mo¬ 
nadic  community;  fometimes  called  fpiritual  adoption . 

ADOPTIVE,  denotes  a  perfon  or  thing  adopted 
t>y  another. 

.Adoptive  children,  among  the  Romans,  were  on  the 
fame  footing  with  natural  ones  ;  and  accordingly  were 
either  to  be  inftituted  heirs,  or  exprefsly  difinherited, 
otherwife  the  teftament  was  null.  The  emperor  Adrian 
preferred  adoptive  children  to  natural  ones  ;  becaufe  we 
choofe  the  former,  but  are  obliged  to  take  the  latter 
at  random. 

M.  Menage  has  publifhed  a  book  of  doges,  or  verfes 
addreded  to  him  ;  which  he  calls  Liber  Adopt  ivus ,  an 
adoptive  book  ;  and  adds  it  to  his  other  works. — He- 
infms,  and  Furftemburg  of  Munfter,  have  likewife  pu¬ 
blished  adoptive  books. 

In  ecclefiaftical  writers  we  find  adoptive  women,  or 
fillers,  (adoptive  foe  min  ct,  or  forores ,)  ufed  for  thofe 
handmaids  of  the  ancient  clergy,  otherwife  called  jub - 
introdutt*. 

Adctiivr  arms ,  are  thofe  which  a  perfon  enjoys  by 
the  gift  or  conceflion  of  another,  and  to  which  he  was 
not  otherwife  intitled.  They  Hand  cantradiftinguifhed 
from  arms  of  alliance. 

We  fometimes  meet  with  adoptive  hair,  by  way  of 
oppofition  to  natural  hair  ;  and  adoptive  gods,  by  way, 
of  contradiftin&ion  to  domeftic  ones.  The  Romans* 
notwithflanding  the  number  of  their  domeftic,  had 
their  adoptive  gods,  taken  chiefly  from  the  Egyptians  : 
fuch  were  Ifis,  Ofiris,  Anubis,  Apis,  Harpocrates,  and 
Canopus. 

ADORATION,  the  ad  of  rendering  divine  hor 
nours  ;  or  of  addrefling  a  being,  as  fuppofing  it  a 
god.  The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  “  to;”  and  os, 
cris,  (i  mouth;”  and  literally  fignifies,  to  apply  the  hand 
to  the  mouth  ;  Manum  ad  os  admovere,  q .  d.  “  to  kifs 
the  hand';”  this  being,  in  the  caflern  countries,  one  of 
the  great  marks  of  refpedl  and  fubmiffion. — The  Ro¬ 
mans  pra&ifed  adoration  at  facrifices,  and  other  fo- 
lemnities  ;  in  paffing  by  temples,  altars,  groves,. &c.  ; 
at  the  fight  of  flatues,  images,  or  the  like,  whether 
of  Hone  or  wood,  wherein  any  thing  of  divinity  was. 
fuppofed  to  refide.  Ufually  there  were  images  of  the 
gods  placed  at  the  gates  of  cities,  for  thofe  who  went  in 
or  out,  to  pay  their  refpe&s  to. — The  ceremony  of 
adoration  among  the  ancient  Romans  was  thus :  The 
devotee  having  his  head  covered ,  applied  his  right  hand 


to  his  lips,  the  fore-finger  refling  on  his  thumb,  which  Adoratio 
was  erect,  and  thus  bowing  his  head,  turned  himfelf  T** 
round  from  left  to  right.  The  kifs  thus  given  was 
called  ofculum  labratum ;  for  ordinarily  they  were  afraid 
to  touch  the  images  of  their  gods  themfelves  with  their 
profane  lips.  Sometimes,  however,  they  would  kifs 
their  feet,  or  even  knees,  it  being  held  an  incivility  to 
touch  their  mouths  \  fo  that  the  affair  paffed  at  fome 
diftance.  Saturn,  however,  and  Hercules,  were  adored 
with  the  head  bare ;  whence  the  worfhip  of  the  laft 
was  called  infitutum  peregrinum,  and  ritus  Gracani- 
cus ,  as  departing  from  the  cuflomary  Roman  method,, 
which  was  to  facrifice  and  adore  with  the  face  veiled, 
and  the  cloths  drawn  up  to  the  ears,  to  prevent  any 
interruption  in  the  ceremony  by  the  fight  of  unlucky 
objeds. — The  Jewifh  manner  of  adoration  was  by 
proftration,  bowing,  and  kneeling.- — The  Chriflians 
adopted  the  Grecian  rather  than  the  Roman  method, 
and  adored  always  uncovered.  The  ordinary  poilure 
of  the  ancient  Chriflians  was  kneeling,  but  on  Sundays 
Handing  :  and  they  had  a  peculiar  regard  to  the  Eaft,: 
to  which  point  they  ordinarily  direded  their  prayers. 

Adoration  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  ad  of 
praying,  or  prefening  our  requefls  or  thankfgivings  to 
Almighty  God. 

Adoration  is  alfo  ufed  for  certain  extraordinary 
civil  honours  or  refpeds  which  refemble  thofe  paid  to 
the  deity,  yet  are  given  to  men. 

The  Perfian  manner  of  adoration,  introduced  by 
Cyrus,  was  by  bending  the  knee,  and  falling  on  the 
face  at  the  prince’s  feet,  fli  iking  the  earth  with  the 
forehead,  and  killing  the  ground.  This  ceremony, 
which  the  Greeks  called  vrgoc-ycjvuv,  Conon  refufed  to. 
perform  to  Artaxerxes,  and  Califlhenes  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  as  reputing  it  impious  and  unlawful. 

The  adoration  performed  to  the  Roman  and  Grecian 
emperors  confifled  in  bowing  or  kneeling  at  the  prince’s 
feet,  laying  hold  of  his  purple  robe,  and  prefently  with¬ 
drawing  the  hand  and  clapping  it  to  the  lips.  Some 
attribute  the  origin  of  this  practice  to  Conflantius.  It 
was  only  perfons  of  fome  rank  or  dignity  that  werein- 
titied  to  the  honour.  Bare  kneeling  before  the  empe¬ 
ror  to  deliver  a  petition,  was  alfo  called  adoration. 

The  practice  of  adoration  may  be  faid  to  be  flill  fub- 
fifling  in  England,  in  the  ceremony  of  killing  the  king’s 
or  queen’s  hand,  and  in  ferving  them  at  table,  both  be¬ 
ing  performed  kneeling. 

Adoration  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  killing  one’s, 
hand  in  prefence  of  another,  as  a  token  of  reverence.— 

The  Jews  adored  by  killing  their  hands  and  bowing 
down  their  heads  ;  whence,  in  their  language,  kijfmg  is 
properly  ufed  for  adoration . 

Adoration  is  alfo  ufed  among  Roman  writers  for, 
a  high  fpecies  of  applaufe  given  to  perfons,  who  had 
fpoken  or  performed -well  in  public.  (See  Acclama¬ 
tion.)  We  meet  with  adoration  paid  to  orators,  ac¬ 
tors,  muficians,  &c.  The  method  of  exprelling  it  was,,  * 
hy  riling,  putting  both  hands  to  their  mouth,  and  then 
returning  them  towards  the  perfon  intended  to  be  ho¬ 
noured. 

Adoration  is  alfo  ufed,  in  the  court  of  Rome,  for 
the  ceremony  of  killing  the  pope’s  feet. — The  intro¬ 
duction  of  adoration  among  the  Romans  is  aferibed  to 
the  low  flattery  of  Vitellius,  who,  upon  the  return  of  C., 

C*far  from  Syria,  would  not  approach  him  otherwife 

than 
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than  with  his  head  covered,  turning  himfelf  round,  and 
then  falling  on  his  face.  Heliogabulus  refto-ed  the 
praaice,  and  Alexander  Severus  again  prohibited  it. 
Dioclefian  redemanded  it;  and  it  was,  in  fome  meafure, 
continued  under  the  fucceeding  princes,  even  after  the 
eftablifhment  of  Chriftianity,  as  Conftantine,  Conftan- 
tius,  See.  It  is  particularly  faid  of  Dioclefian,  that  he 
had’  gems  fattened  to  his  (hoes,  that  divine  honours 
might  be  more  willingly  paid  him,  by  killing  his  feet. 
The  like  ufage  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  popes, 
and  is  obferved  to  this  day.  Thefe  prelates,  finding  a 
vehement  difpofition  in  the  people  to  fall  down  before 
them  and  kifs  their  feet,  procured  crucifixes  to  be  fa¬ 
ttened  on  their  flippers  ;  by  which  ftratagem,  the  ado¬ 
ration  intended  for  the  pope’s  perfon  is  fuppofed  to  be 
transferred  to  Chrift.  Divers  afts  of  this  adoration  we 
find  offered  even  by  princes  to  the  pope. 

Adoration  is  aifo  ufed  for  a  method  of  electing  a 
pope.  The  ele&ion  of  popes  is  performed  two  ways  ; 
by  adoration  and  by  ferutiny.  In  election  by  adora¬ 
tion,  the  cardinals  rufh  haftily,  as  if  agitated  by  fome 
fpirit,  to  the  adoration  of  fome  one  among  them,  to 
proclaim  him  pope.  *  When  the  eledion  is  carried  by 
icrutiny,  they  do  not  adore  fhe  new  pope  till  he  is  pla¬ 
ced  on  the  altar.  c 

Barbarous  Adoration  is  a  term  ufed,  in  the  laws  ot 
king  Canute,  for  that  performed  after  the  manner  of  the 
heathens  who  adored  idols.  The  Romifh  church  is 
charged  with  the  adoration  of  faints,  martyrs,  images, 
crucifixes,  relics,  the  virgin,  and  the  hoft ;  all  which  by 
Proteftants  are  generally  aggravated  into  idolatry,  on 
a  fuppofition,  that  the  honour  thus  paid  to  them  is  ab- 
folute  and  fupreme,  called  by  way  of  diftindfcion  Latria , 
which  is  due  only  to  God.  Roman  catholics,  on  the 
contrary,  explain  them,  as  only  a  relative  or  fubordi- 
Rate  worfhip,  called  JDulia  and  Hyperdulia ,  which  ter¬ 
minates  ultimately  in  God  alone.  But  may  not  the 
fame  be  faid  of  the  idol-worfiiip  of  the  heathens? 
The  Phoenicians  adored  the  winds,  on  account  of  the 
terrible  effeas  produced  by  them  ;  the  fame  was  adopt¬ 
ed  by  raoft  of  the  other  nations,  Perfians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  See.  The  Perfians  chiefly  paid  their  adora¬ 
tions  to  the  fun  and  fire  ;  fome  fay  alfo  to  rivers,  the 
wind,  See.  The  motive  of  adoring  the  fun  was  the 
benefits  they  received  from  that  glorious  luminary, 
which  of  all  creatuies  lias  doubtlefs  the  beftpreten- 
fions  to  fuch  homage. 

ADOREA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  word  uied  in 
different  fenfes  ;  fometimes  for  all  manner  of  grain, 
fometimes  for  a  kind  of  cakes  made  of  fine  flour,  and 
offered  in  facrifice  ;  and  finally  for  a  dole  or  difln  u- 
tion  of  corn,  as  a  reward  for  fome  fervice  ;  whence  by 
metonymy  it  is  put  for  praife  or  rewards  in  general. 
ADOSCULATION,  a  term  ufed  by  Dr  Grew, 

to  imply  a  kind  of  impregnation,  without  intrommion ; 
and  in  this  manner  he  fuppofes  the  impregnation  ot 
plants  is  effedled  by  the  falling  of  the  farina  foecundans 
on  the  piftil. 

ADOSEE,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  two  figures  or 
bearings  being  placed  back  to  back.  t 

ADOUR,  the  name  of  a  river  of  France,  which  riles 
in  the  mountains  of  Bigorre,  and  running  N.  by  Tarbes 
through  Gafcony,  afterwards  turns  E.  and  palling  by 
Dax,  falls  into  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  below  Bayonne. 

ADOXA,  Tuberous  Moschatel,  Hollow- 
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root,  or  Inglorious  A  genus  of  the  tetragynia  or- 
der,  belonging  to  the  o&andria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  y 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  13th  order,  Adranmn. 
Succulent <e.  The  charaders  of  this  genus  are:  The  —— y— ' 
calyx  is  a  perianthium  beneath,  divided  into  two  feg- 
ments,  flat,  perfiftent.  The  corolla  is  compofed  of  one 
flat  petal,  divided  into  four  ovate  acute  feginents  long¬ 
er  than  the  calyx.  The  flamitia  confift  of  eight  fubu- 
lated  filaments  the  length  of  the  calyx  ;  with  roundifh 
antherte.  The  pijhllum  has  a  germen  beneath  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  the  corolla  ;  four  Ample,  eredt,  peiiiftent 
flyli,  the  length  of  the  ftamina;  and  Ample  ftigmata. 

The  pencarpium  is  a  globular  four-celled  berry  between 
the  calyx  and  corolla.  The  feeds  are  folitary  and  com- 

preffed.  t  . 

There  is  but  one  fpecics,  which  13  a  native  ot  the 
woods  in  Britain,  and  feveral  parts  of  Europe  :  it  is  a 
very  low  plant,  feldom  rifing  more  than  four  or  five 
inches  high  ;  the  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  bulbous  fu¬ 
mitory  ;  the  flower-flalk  arifes  immediately  from  the 
root,  on  the  top  of  which  grow  four  or  five  fmall 
flowers  of  an  herbaceous  white  colour,  which  appear  in 
the  beginning  of  April,  and  the  berries  ripen  in  May; 
foon  after  which,  the  leaves  decay.  The  herb  may  be 
procured  by  tranfplanting  roots  any  time  after  the 
leaves  decay,  till  winter.  They  muft  be  planted  in  the 
{hade,  under  fhrubs;  for  they  will  not  thrive  if  expofed 
to  the  fun.  The  leaves  and  .flowers  fmell  like  mufk, 
from  whence  it  has  by  fome  been  called  ?uufk- crowfoot 
AD  pondus  OMNIUM,  among  phyficians,  an  abbre¬ 
viation  in  their  preferiptions,  Signifying  that  the  iafl 
mentioned  ingredient  is  to  weigh  as  much  as  all  the 

reft  together.  .  . 

Ad  Quod  Damnum ,  in  the  Englifh  law,  a  wnt  di¬ 
rected  to  the  fheriff,  commanding  him  to  inquire  into 
the  damage  which  may  befal  from  granting  certain  pri¬ 
vileges  to  a  place,  as  a  fair,  a  market,  or  the  like. 
ADRACHNE,  in  botany,  a  fpeeies  of  the  ftraw- 

berry-tree.  See  Arbutus. 

ADRAMMELECH,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Sepharvaim,  who  were  fettled  in  the  country 
of  Samaria,  in  the  room  of  thofe  Ifraelites  who  were 
carried  beyond  the  Euphrates.  The  Sepharvaites  made 
their  children  pafs  through  the  fire,  in  honour  of  this 
idol  and  another  called  Anamelech .  It  is  fuppoied, 
that  Adrammelech  meant  the  fun,  and  Anamelech  the 
moon  :  the  firft  fignifies  the  magnificent  king  ;  the  fe- 

cond  the  gentle  king .  .  , 

ADRAMYTTIUM  (anc.  geog.),  now  Andramt - 
ti  ;  a  town  of  Myfia  Major,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ida, 
an  Athenian  colony,  with  a  harbour  and  dock  near 
the  Caicus/  Adramyttenus  the  epithet;  as,  Adramyt* 
tenus  Sinus ,  a  part  of  the  Egean  Sea,  on  the  coaft  ot 
Myfia ;  Adramyttenus  Convenus,  feflions  or  ailizes  i  he 
eighth  in  order  of  the  nine  Conventus  Juridtct  ot  the 

province  of  Alia.  .  x 

ADRANA,  a  river  of  Germany,  (Polybius);  now 
the  Eder,  riling  on  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Naf- 
fau  to  the  north-eaft  of,  and  not  far  from  Dillenburg, 
running  through  the  landgraviate  of  Heffe,  the  county 
of  Waldeck,  by  Fritzlar,  and  then  again  through  the 
landgraviate,  and,  together  with  the  Fulda,  falling  into 
the  Wefer,  to  the  fouth  of,  and  not  far  from  Caftel. 

ADRANUM,  or  Hadranum,  (anc.  geog.),  now 
Adcrnoi  a  town  of  Sicily,  built  by  the  elder  Dionyf.uo, 

QjS  at 
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Adraftea  at  the  foot  of  mount  ./Etna,  (Diodorus  Siculus),  four 
Jj  hundred  years  before  Chrift.  So  called  from  the  temple 
t  c  1  of  Adranus,  or  Iladranus,  a  god  much  worshipped  by 
the  Sicilians;  with  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  (Stepha- 
nus);  now  Flume  d* A 'demo.  The  iuhabitants,  Had- 
ranitani ,  and  Adranitx . 

ADRASTEA,  in  antiquity,  an  epithet  given  to  the 
goddefs  Nemcfxs,  or  Revenge.  It  was  taken  from  king 
Adraftus,  who  lirft  ere&ed  a  temple  to  that  deity. 

Adrastia  Certamina ,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  Py¬ 
thian  games,  inflituted  by  Adraftus  king  of  Argos,  in 
the  year  of  the  world  2700,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  at 
Sicyon.  Thefe  are  to  be  dillinguifhed  from  he  Py¬ 
thian  games  celebrated  at  Delphi. 

ADRASTUS,  king  of  Argos,  fon  of  Talaus  and 
Dyfianifta,  daughter  of  Polybius  king  of  Sicyon,  ac¬ 
quired  great  honour  in  the  famous  war  of  Thebes,  ia 
luppoit  of  Polynices  his  fon-in-law,  who  had  been  ex¬ 
cluded  tlie  fovereignty  of  Thebes  by  Eteocles  his 
brother,  notwithstanding  their  reciprocal  agreement. 
Adraftus,  followed  by  Polynices  and  Tvdeus  his  other 
fon-in-law,  by  Capaneus  and  Hippomedon  Lis  lifters 
fons,  by  Amphiaraus  his  brother  in-law,  ar.d  by  Par- 
thenopaeu*,  marched  againft  the  city  of  Thebes  ;  and 
this  is  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  Worthies  which 
the  poets  have  fo  often  fung.  They  all  loll  their  lives 
in  this  war  except  Adraftus,  who  was  faved  by  i.is 
horfe  called  Arian .  This  war  was  revived  ten  years 
after  by  the  fons  of  thofe  deceafed  warriors,  which  was 
called  the  war  of  the  Epigones^  and  ended  with  the 
taking  of  Thebes.  None  of  them  loft  their  lives  ex¬ 
cept  iEgialeus  fon  of  Adraftus;  which  afflicted  him  fo 
much  that  he  died  of  grief  in  Megara,  as  he  was  leading" 
back  his  victorious  army. 

ADRAZZO,  or  Ajaccio.  The  fame  with  Ai> 

JA2ZO. 

ADRIA,  or  Hadria  (anc.  geog.),  the  name  of  two 
towns  in  Italy.  One  in  the  country  of  the  Veneti,on 
the  river  Tartarus,  between  the  Padus  and  the  Athe- 
fis,  called  Atria  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  but  Adrias  by 
Strabo.  Another  on  the  river  Vomanus,  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  Piceni  (to  which  Antonine’s  Itinerary’ 
from.  Rome  is  diredled),  the  country  of  the  anceftors 
of  the  emperor  Adrian.  From  which  of  thefe  the  Ad¬ 
riatic  fea  is  denominated,  is  matter  of  doubt.  A 
third  opinion  is,  that  it  is  fo  called  from  Adrus 
the  fon  of  Joan,  of  Italian  oiigin  ;  (Euftathius  In 
Dionyfium). 

ADRIANUM  (or  Adriaticum)  marb  (anc. 
geog.),  now  the  gulf  of  Venice,  a  large  bay  in  the  Me- 
diteiranean,  between  Dalmatia,  Sclavonia,  Greece,  and 
Italy.  It  is  called  by  the  Greeks  ;  and 

Adria  by  the  Romans,  (as  Arbiter  Adria  Kotusy  Hor.) 
Cicero  calls  it  Hadriajiuvi  Mare  ;  Virgil  has  Hadria - 
licas  Undas.  It  is  commonly  called  Mare  Adriaticum^ 
without  an  afpiration  ;  but  whether  it  ought  to  have 
one,  is  a  difpute  :  if  the  appellation  is  from  Hadria , 
the  town  of  the  Piceni,  it  muft  be  writen  H a dr':  a t icu , 
becaufe  the  emperor’s  name,  who  thence  derives  bis  o- 


rigin,  is  on  coins  and  Rones  Hadrianus  ;  but  if  from 
the  town  ia  the  territory  of  Venice,  as  the  more  an¬ 
cient,  and  of  which  that  of  the  Piceni  is  a  colony,  this 
will  justify  the  common  appellation  Adriaticum. 

ADRIAN,  or  Hadrian,  (Publiu3  iElius),  the 
Roman  emperor.  He  was  born  at  Rome  the  24th  of 
January,  in  the  76  th  y<j*r  of  Chi  id.  His  father  lett  him 
an  orphan,  at  tea  years  ci  age,  under  the  guardian- 
fnip  of  Trajan,  and  Carltus  Tatianus  a  Roman  knight. 
He  began  to  ferve  vciy  early  in  the  armies,  having  been 
tribune  of  a  legion  before  the  death  of  Domitian.  He 
was  the  perfon  choi’en  by  the  army  of  Tower  Moefia, 
to  carry  the  news  of  Nerva’s  death  to  Trajan,  fuccef- 
for  to  the  empire.  He  acco m pan *ed  Trajan  in  moil  of 
his  expedition?,  and  particularly  diitinguilhed  himfelf 
in  the  fecond  war  againft  the  Due:  ;  and  having  before 
been  qr.xftor,  as  well  as  tribune  of  the  people,  he  was. 
now  fucceffively  praetor,  governor  of  Parmcnia,  and 
cor; till.  After  the  fiege  of  Atra  in  Arabia  was  raifed, 
Trajan,  who  cad  already  given  him  the  government  of 
Syria,  left  him  the  command  of  the  army  :  and  at 
length,  when  he  found  death  approaching,  it  is  faid  he 
adopted  him.  Adrian,  who  was  then  in  Antioch::*,, 
as  foon  as  he  received  the  news  thereof,  and  of  Tra¬ 
jan's  death,  declared  himfelf  emperor,  on  the  1  1  th  of 
Angfuft.  if**.  No  foocer  had  ne  arrived  at  the  im¬ 
perial  dignity,  than  he  made  peace  with  the  Perfians, 
to  whom  he  yielded  up  great  part  of  the  conquefts  of 
his  predecefTors  ;  and  from  generofity,  or  policy,  he 
remitted  the  debts  of  the  Roman  people,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  calculation  of  thofe  who  have  reduced 
them  to  modern  money,  amounted  to  22.500,000  gol¬ 
den  crowns ;  and  he  burnt  all  the  bonds  and  obliga¬ 
tions  relating  to  thofe  debts,  that  the  people  might  be 
under  no  apprebenfion  of  being  called  to  an  account 
for  them  afterwards.  There  are  medals  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  this  fact,  in  which  he  is  represented  holding 
a  flambeau  in  his  hand,  to  fet  lire  to  all  thofe  bonds 
which  he  had  made  void.  He  went  to  viiit  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  and  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  the  year  1 18, 
when  the  fenate  decreed  him  a  triumph,  and  honoured 
him  with  the  title  ct  Father  cf  his  country  ;  but  he 
refused  both,  and  ceiired  that  Trajan’s  image  might 
triumph.  No  prince  travelled  more  than  Adrian  ; 
there  being  hardly  one  province  in  the  empire  which 
he  did  not  viiit.  In  120  be  went  into  Gaul  ;  from 
thence  he  wen:  over  to  Britain,  in  order  to  fabdue 
the  Caledonians,  who  weie  making  continual  inroads 
into  the  provinces.  Upon  his  arrival  they  retired  to¬ 
wards  the  north  ;  he  advanced  however  as  far  as  York, 
where  he  was  diverted  from  his  intended  conqueft  by 
the  deicripucn  fome  old  foldiers  he  found  there,  who 
had  ierred  under  Agricola,  gave  him  of  the  country. 
In  hopes,  therefore,  of  keeping  them  quiet  by  enlar¬ 
ging  their  bounds,  he  delivered  up  to  the  Caledonians 
all  the  lands  lying  between  the  two  Friths  and  the 
Tyre;  and  at  the  lame  time,  to  fecure  the  Roman  pro¬ 
vince  from  their  future  incuriioas,  built  the  fa  mo  hr 
vrali  which  Hill  bears  his  name  (a).  Having  thus  fet¬ 
tled 


(a)  This  work,  though  called  by*  the  Roman  hiftorians  murzs,  which  ftgnifies  a  wall  of  Rone*  was  only 
ccmpoftd  of  earth  covered  with  green  turf.  It  was  carried  on  from  the  Solway  Frith,  a  little  weft  of  the 
tillage  of  Burgh  on  the  Sands,  in  as  direct  a  lice  as  poEIble,  to  the  river  Tyne  on  the  eaft,  at  the  place  where 

the- 
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Adrian,  tied  matters  in  Britain,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where 
— -y—  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Reftorer  of  Britain, 
as  appears  by  fome  medals.  He  foon  after  went  into 
Spain,  to  Mauritania,  and  at  length  into  the  Eaft, 
where  he  quieted  the  commotions  raifed  by  the  Par- 
thians.  After  having  vifited  all  the  provinces  of  Afia, 
he  returned  to  Athens  in  T25,  where  he  palled  the 
winter,  and  was  initiated  in  the  myfteries  of  Eltufi- 
nian  Ceres.  He  went  from  thence  to  Sicily,  chiefly  to 
view  mount  iEtna,  contemplate  its  phenomena,  and 
enjoy  the  beautiful  and  exteuuve  profpedt  afforded  from 
its  top.  He  returned  to  R.ome  the  beginning  of  the 
year  129  •,  and,  according  to  fome,  he  went  again,  the 
fame  year,  to  Africa;  and,  after  his  return  from 
thence,  to  the  Eaft.  He  was  in  Egypt  in  the  year 
132,  revifited  Syria  the  year  following,  returned  to 
Athens  in  134,  and  to  Rome  in  135.  The  perfec¬ 
tion  againfl  the  Chriilians  was  very  violent  under  his 
reign  ;  but  it  was  at  length  fufpended,  in  confequence 
of  the  remonllrances  of  Quadrat  bifhop  of  Athens, 
and  Ariftides,  two  Chriftiari  philofphers,  who  pre¬ 
ferred  the  emperor  with  fome  books  in  favour  of  the 
Chridian  religion.  He  conquered  the  Jews  ;  and,  by 
way  of  in  Cult,  ere&ed  a  temple  to  Jupiter  on  Calvary, 
and  placed  a  ftatne  of  Adonis  in  the  manner  of  Beth¬ 
lehem  ;  lie  caufed  alfo  the  images  of  fwine  to  be  en* 
graven  on  the  gates  of  Jerufalem.  At  lad  lie  was  feiz- 
ed  with  a  dropfy,  which  vexed  him  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  became  almoft  raving  mad*  A  great  number 
of  phylicians  were  fent  for,  and  to  the  multitude  of 
them  he  aferibed  his  death.  lie  died  at  Baiae  in  the 
63d  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  21  years.  The 
Latin  verfes  ( b)  he  addrefled  to  his  foul  have  been 
much  criticifed  and  varioully  interpreted.  There  are 
fome  fragments  of  his  Latin  poems  extant,  and  there 
are  Greek  verfes  of  his  in  the  Anthology.  He  alio 
wrote  the  hiflory  of  his  own  life  :  to  which,  however, 
he  did  not  chufe  to  put  his  name  ;  bat  that  of  Phlegon, 
•  Vide  Spar*  one  of  his  freed- men,  a  very  learned  perfon,  was  pre- 
*2'ittAdvl  fhced  to  it  *.  He  had  great  wit,  and  an  extenfive  me¬ 


mory.  He  underftood  the  fciences  perfe6lly  well ;  but  Adrian, 
was  very  jealous  of  others  who  excelled  in  them.  He 
was  alfo  cruel,  envious,  and  lafcivioiis.  Antonious  his 
fucceffor  obtained  his  apotheofis ;  and  prevented  the  re- 
fciffion  of  his  a£ls,  which  the  fenate  once  intended. 

ADRIAN  IV.  (Pope),  the  only  Euglilhman  who 
ever  had  the  honour  of  fitting  in  the  papal  chair.  His 
name  was  Nicholas  Brekefpere  ;  and  he  was  born  at 
Langley,  near  St  Alban’s,  in  Hertfordfhire.  His 
father  having  left  his  family,  and  taken  the  habit  of 
the  monallery  of  St  Alban’s,  Nicholas  was  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  the  lowed  offices  in  that  houfe  for  daily  fup- 
port.  After  fome  time,  he  defired  to  take  the  habit  in 
that  monallery,  but  was  reje<fled  by  the  abbot  Richard. 

Upon  this  he  refolvcd  to  try  his  fortune  in  another  coun¬ 
try,  and  accordingly  went  to  Paris ;  where,  though  in 
very  poor  circumllances,  he  applied  himfelf  to  his 
{Indies  with  great  affiduity,  and  made  a  wonderful  pro¬ 
ficiency.  But  having  flill  a  llrong  inclination  to  a  re¬ 
ligious  life,  lie  left  Paris,  and  removed  to  Provence, 
where  he  became  a  regular  clerk  in  the  monallery  of 
St  Rufus.  He  was  not  immediately  allowed  to  take 
the  habit  ;  put  paffed  fome  time,  by  way  of  trial,  in  re¬ 
commending  himfelf  to  the  monks  by  a  ftridl  attention 
to  all  their  commands.  This  behaviour,  together  with 
the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  and  prudent  converfation, 
rendered  him  fo  acceptable  to  thole  religious,  that  af¬ 
ter  fome  time  they  intreated  him  to  take  the  habit  of 
the  canonical  order..  Here  he  didinguifhed  himfelf  fo 
much  by  his  learning  and  drift  obfervance  of  the  mo¬ 
nadic  difcipline,  that,  upon  the  death  of  the  abbot,  he 
was  chofen  fuperior  of  that  houfe  ;  and  we  are  told 
that  he  rebuilt  that  convent.  Pope  Eugenius  III. 
being  apprifed  of  the  great  meirt  of  Nicholas,  and 
thinking  he  might  be  ferviceable  to  the  church  in  a 
higher  ftation,  created  him  cardinal- bhhop  of  Alba 
in  1146.  In  1148,  his  Holinefs  fent  him  legate  to 
Denmark  and  Norway  ;  where,  by  his  fervent  preach¬ 
ing  and  diligent  inftruftions,  he  converted  thofe  bar¬ 
barous  nations  to  the  Chriflian  faith  ;  and  erefted  Up- 
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,bou.  tv,  p,c„  from  if.  4-  A b,g,  by  Agricola ,  a.fd  if 

bably  the  military  way  to  t.ie  1  *  mud  have  been  no  military  way  attending  it.— The  fouth  ram- 

it  did  not  ferve  the  toe  beat  themLnLy  part  of  the  principal  ram. 

part  might  ferve  for  an  inner  deten  f  ...  rj  v  fndden  attack  of  the  provincial  Britons. — lor 

part,  or  it  might  be  deigned  to  protea  the  1  [,,at  it  ;s  jmpoffible  to  difeover  its  original  dirnen- 

many  ages,  this  work  hath  been  in  fo  ruinous  nro’bab!e  that  the  principal  rampart  was  at  lead  10  or 

fions  with  certainty  From  the.r  app™  ^  J-^f/^^l^tL  confideiahly  lower.  From  the  dimen- 
12  feet  high,  and  the  fouth  one  not  muc  »  „  auarrv  near  Harlow  hill,  it  appears  to  have  been  9  feet 

fions  of  the  ditch  taken  as  it  pafTes  thtongh  *  ^  bottom-  The  north  rampart  was  about  20  feet; 

deep,  and  1  1  wide  at  the  top,  but  fome  what  nauovvei  at  the  Doticm 

didant  from  the  ditch. 


(b)  Thfe  verfes  are  thefe  : 

Animula  vagula,  bland  ula, 
Hofpes,  comefque  corporis, 
Quae  nunc  abibis  in  loca 
Pailidula,  rigida,  nuduia* 
Nec,  ut  foies;  dabh  jocos? 


Thus  tranflated  by  Mr  Pope  : 

Ah  !  fleeting  fpirlt !  wand’ring  fire, 

That  long  haft  warm’d  my  tender  breaft, 
Mud  thou  no  more  thi*  frame  infpire  ? 

No  more  a  pleafing  cheerful  gueft  ? 
Whither,  ah  whnher  art  thou  flying  ?5 
To  what  da  k  undifeover’d  fliore  ? 

Thou  feem’ft  all  trembling,  fhiv’ring,  dying, 
Aai  wit  and  humour  are  no  more ! 


ADR  [ 

Adrian,  fal  into  an  archiepifcopal  fee.  When  he  returned  to 
Rome,  he  was  received  by  the  pope  and  cardinals  with 
great  marks  of  honour:  and  pope  Anaftafius,  who 
fuccceded  Eugenius,  happening  to  die  at  this  ti  ne, 
Nicholas  was  unanimouOy  chofen  to  the  holy  fee,  in 
November  1154,  and  he  took  the  name  of  Adrian . 
When  the  news  of  his  promotion  reached  England, 
king  Henry  II  fent  Robert  abbot  of  St  Alban’s,  and 
three  biftiops,  to  Rome,  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
election  ;  upon  which  occafion  Adrian  granted  very 
confiderable  privileges  to  the  monaftery  of  St  Alban’s, 
particularly  an  exemption  from  all  epifcopal  jurifdic- 
tion,  excepting  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  Adrian,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  pontificate,  boldly  withftood  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  Roman  people  to  recover  their  ancient 
liberty  under  the  confuls,  and  obliged  thofe  magiftrates 
to  abdicate  their  authority,  and  leave  the  government 
of  the  city  to  the  pope.  In  1 1  55,  he  drove  the  he¬ 
retic  Arnaud  of  Breffe,  and  his  followers,  out  of 
Rome.  The  fame  year  he  excommunicated  William 
king  of  Sicily,  who  ravaged  the  territories  of  the  church, 
and  ab -  jived  that  prince’s  fubje£ls  from  their  allegiance. 
About  the  fame  time,  Frederic  king  of  the  Romans, 
having  entered  Italy  with  a  powerful  army,  Adrian 
met  him  near  Sutrium,  and  concluded  a  peace  with 
him.  At  this  interview,  Fredeiic  confented  to  hold 
the  pope’s  ftirrnp  whilft  he  mounted  on  horfeback. 
After  which,  his  holinefs  conducted  that  prince  to 
Rome,  and  in  St  Peter’s  church  placed  the  imperial 
crown  on  his  head,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the 
Roman  people,  who  affembled  in  a  tumultuous  man- 
nan,  and  killed  feveral  of  the  Imperialifts.  The  next 
year  a  reconciliation  was  brought  about  between  the 
pope  and  the  Sicilian  king,  that  prince  taking  an  oath 
to  do  nothing  farther  to  the  prejudice  of  the  church, 
and  Adrian  granting  him  the  title  of  king  of  the  t<u)o  Si¬ 
cilies.  He  built  and  fortified  feveral  cattles,  and  left  the 
papal  dominions  in  a  more  floiirifhing  condition  than  he 
found  them.  But  notwithftanding  all  his  fuccefs,  he  was 
extremely  fenfible  of  the  difquietudea  attending  fo  high 
a  ftation  ;  and  declared  to  his  countryman  John  of  Sa- 
lifbury,  that  all  the  former  hardfhips  of  his  life  were 
mere  amufement  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  popedom  ; 
that  he  looked  upon  St  Peter’s  chair  to  be  the  moll 
uneafy  feat  in  the  world  ;  and  that  his  crown  feemed  to 
#  Baronius  clapped  burning  on  his  head*.  He  died  Septem- 
Annal.tom.ber  I  ft  1 1 59,  in  the  fourth  year  and  tenth  month  of  his 
xii.an.1154*  pontificate ;  and  was  buried  in  St  Peter’s  church,  near 
the  tomb  of  his  predeceffor  Eugenius.  There  are  ex¬ 
tant  feveral  letters,  and  fome  homilies,  written  by  pope 
Adrian. 

ADRIAN,  cardinal- prieft,  of  the  title  of  St  Chry- 
fogonus,  was  a  native  of  Cornetto  in  Tufcany.  Inno¬ 
cent  VIII.  fent  him  nuncio  into  Scotland  and  into 
France  ;  and  after  he  had  been  clerk  and  treafurer  of 
the  apoftolic  chamber,  pope  Alexander  VI.  wliofe  fe- 
crctary  he  had  been,  honoured  him  with  the  cardinal’s 
hat.  His  life  was  a  continued  feene  of  odd  alterations. 
He  narrowly  efcaped  death  the  day  Alexander  VI.  poi- 
foned  himfelf  by  millake.  Afterward  he  drew  upon 
himfelf  the  hatred  of  Julius  II.  fo  that  he  was  obliged 
to  go  and  hide  himfelf  in  the  mountains  of  Trent.  Ha¬ 
ving  been  recalled  by  Leo  X.  he  was  fo  ungrateful,  that 
he  engaged  in  a  confpiracy  againft  him.  The  pope  par¬ 
doned  his  fault :  but  the  cardinal,  not  caring  to  truft  to 
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this,  made  his  efcape,  and  it  could  never  be  known  eX- 
a&ly  what  was  become  of  him.  He  was  one  of  the 
fir  ft  that  effectually  reformed  the  Latin  ftyle.  He  flu-  _ 
died  Cicero  with  great  fticcefs,  and  made  many  excel¬ 
lent  obfervations  on  the  propriety  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
The  treat ife  he  compofed  De  fernione  Latino ,  is  a  proof 
of  this.  He  had  begun  a  Latin  tranfiation  of  the  Old 
Teftament.  He  wrote  De  vera  philofophia  :  This  trea- 
tife  was  printed  at  Cologn  1  548. 

ADRIAN  VI.  (Pope),  was  born  at  Utretcht  in 
1459.  His  father  was  not  able  to  maintain  him  at 
fchool,  but  he  got  a  place  at  Louvain,  in  a  college  in 
which  a  certain  number  of  fcholars  were  maintained 
gratis .  It  is  reported  that  he  ufed  to  read  in  the 
night-time  by  the  light  of  the  lamps  in  the  churches 
or  ftreets.  He  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  all  the 
fciences;  led  an  examplary  life  •,  and  there  never  was 
a  man  lefs  intriguing  and  forward  than  he  was.  He 
took  his  degree  of  do&or  of  divinity  at  Louvain  ;  was 
foon  after  made  canon  of  St  Peter’s,  and  profeffor  of 
divinity  at  Utrecht,  and  then  dean  of  St  Peter’s  and 
vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfity.  He  was  obliged  to 
leave  an  academical  life,  to  be  tutor  to  the  archduke 
Charle3*  This  young  prince  made  no  great  progrefs 
under  him  :  however,  never  was  a  tutor  more  confi- 
derably  rewarded  ;  for  it  was  by  Charles  V.’s  credit  he 
was  raifed  to  the  papal  throne.  Leo  X.  had  given  him 
the  cardinal’s  hat  in  1517.  After  this  pope’s  death, 
feveral  cabals  in  the  conclave  ended  in  the  eledlion  of 
Adrian,  with  which  the  people  of  Rome  were  very 
'  much  difpleafed,  He  w'ould  not  change  his  name, 
and  in  every  thing  he  Ihowed  a  great  diflike  for  all  of- 
tentation  and  fenfual  pleafures,  though  fuch  an  averfion 
had  been  long  ago  out  of  date.  He  was  very  partial 
to  Charles  V.  and  did  not  enjoy  much  tranquillity  un¬ 
der  the  triple  crown.-  He  lamented  much  the  wicked 
morals  of  the  cRrgy,  and  wifhed  to  eftablifh  a  refor¬ 
mation  of  manners  among  them.  He  died  September 
Hthl52  3- 

ADRIANI  (Joanni  Battiila),  was  born  of  a  patri¬ 
cian  family  at  Florence  in  1511.  Fie  wrote  a  Hiftory 
of  his  own  Times  in  Italian  ;  which  is  a  continuation 
of  Guicciardini,  beginning  at  the  year  1536  ;  to  which 
Thuanus  acknowledges  himfelf  greatly  indebted  :  be- 
fide  which,  he  compofed  fix  funeral  orations,  on  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.  and  other  noble  perfonages ;  and  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  long  letter  on  an¬ 
cient  painters  and  fculptors,  prefixed  to  the  third  vo¬ 
lume  of  Vafari.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1579. 

ADRIANISTS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  fed  of 
heretics  divided  into  two  branches  ;  the  firft  were  dif- 
ciples  of  Simon  Magus,  and  flouriftied  about  the  year 
34.  Theodoret  is  the  only  perfon  who  has  preferved 
their  name  and  memory  j  but  he  gives  us  no  account 
of  their  origin.  Probably  this  fa&,  and  the  fix  others 
which  fprung  from  the  Simonians,  took  their  name  from 
the  particular  difciples  of  Simon.  The  fecond  were 
the  followers  of  Adrian  Hamftead  the  anabaptift  ;  and 
held  fome  particular  errors  concerning  Chrift. 

ADRIANOPLE,  a  city  of  Turky  in  Europe,  in 
the  province  of  Romania,  and  the  fee  of  an  archbiftiop 
under  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople.  It  is  about  fe- 
ven  or  eight  miles  in  circumference,  including  the  old 
city  and  fome  gardens.  The  houfes  are  low,  moftly 
built  of  mud  and  clay,  and  fome  of  brick :  and  the 
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rogation  ftaeets  are  exceeding  dirty.  The  walls  and  towers  are 
I i  in  a  great  meafure  fallen  to  decay.  However,  there  is 
Ivanced.  a  ’beautifvil  bazar,  or  market,  half  a  mile  long,  called 
All  Baffa.  It  is  a  vail  arch  building,  with  fix  gates, 
and  365  well-furnifhed-fhops,  kept  by  Turks,  Arme¬ 
nians,  and  Jews,  who  pay  five  crowns  a-month  for 
each  fhop.  The  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  nations 
and  religions  maybe  about  100,000;  but  it  is  dear 
living  here,  becaufe  the  provifions  are  brought  from 
diftant  places.  The  air  is  wholefome,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  very  pleafant  in  the  fummer  time,  on  account  of 
the  river  and  llreams  that  run  near  and  about  the  city; 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  Mariza.  Tiiefe  promote 
and  preferve  the  verdure  of  the  gardens,  meadows,  and 
fields,  for  a  confiderable  part  of  the  year.  In  the  win¬ 
ter  there  is  plenty  of  game.  Near  the  principal  ba¬ 
zar  there  is  another,  about  a  mile  in  length,  covered 
with  boards,  with  holes  on  each  fide  to  let  in  the  light. 
It  is  full  of  good  (hops,  which  contain  all  kinds  of 
commodities.  Sultan  Selim's  mofque  Hands  on  the 
fide  of  a  hill,  in  the  midft  of  the  city  ;  and  hence^  this 
magnificent  ftru&ure  may  be  feen  on  all  fides.  Every 
thing  made  of  gold  and  filver,  jewels,  piftols,  fcime- 
tars,  &c.  are  fold  in  another  part  of  the  city,  called 
by  travellers  the  bizefttin ,  though  it  differs  little  from 
a  bazar.  This  contains  about  200  fhops,  and  is  co¬ 
vered  like  the  former  :  but  the  covering  is  fupported 
by  two  rows  of  large  pillars.  The  grand  vifiei’s  pa¬ 
lace  is  nothing  more  than  a  convenient  houfe,  after  the 
Turkilh  manner  of  building.  The  emperor's  feraglio 
is  a  regular  ftru&ure,  in  a  plain  near  the  river  Tungia. 
It  is  two  miles  in  compafs,  and  has  feven  gates,  be- 
fides  thofe  of  the  gardens,  which  are  feveral  miles  in 
circumference.  The  city  is  governed  by  a  mullah  cadi, 
who  has  an  abfolute  authority  both  in  civil  and  crimi¬ 
nal  matters.  In  the  time  of  the  plague,  or  war,  the 
grand  fignior  fometimes  refides  here.  The  Turks  took 
this  city  from  the  Greeks  in  1362,  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  till  Mahomet  II.  took  Conftan- 
tinople  in  1453.  E.  Long.  26.  27.  Lat.  41.  41. 

ADROGATION,  in  Roman  antiquities,  a  fpeciea 
of  adoption,  whereby  a  perfon  who  v/as  capable  of 
choofing  for  liimfelf  was  admitted  by  another  into  the 
relation  of  a  fon.  The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  “  to,” 
and  rogare ,  “toalk;”  on  account  of  a  queflion  put  in^the 
ceremony  of  it,  Whether  the  adopter  would  take  fuch 
a  perfon  for  his  foil?  and  another  to  the  adoptive, 
Whether  he  confented  to  become  fuch  a  perfon’s  fon  ? 

ADSIDELLA,  in  antiquity,  the  table  at  which  the 
ffaniens  fat  during  the  facrifices. 

ADSTRICTION,  among  phyficians,  a  term  ufed 
to  denote  the  rigidity  of  any  part. 

AD-UACA,  or  Atuaca,  anciently  a  large  and 
famous  city  of  the  Tungri ;  now  a  fmall  and  inconfi- 
derable  village,  called  Tongeren ,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Liege,  to  the  north- weft  of  the  city  of  Liege,  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Hafpengow,  on  the  rivulet  Jecker,  that  foon 
after  falls  into  the  Maefe.  E.  Long.  5.  52.  Lat.  50.  54. 

ADVANCE,  in  the  mercantile  ftyle,  denotes  mo¬ 
ney  paid  before  goods  are  delivered,  work  done,  or  bu- 
finefs  performed. 

ADVANCED,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fome- 
thing  polled  or  fituated  before  another.  Thus, 

Advanced  Ditch ,  in  fortification,  is  that  which  fur- 
immds  the  glacis  or  efplanade  of  a  place. 
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Advanced  Guard ,  or  Vanguard ,  in  the  art  of  war,  Advanced- 
the  firft  line  or  divilion  of  an  army,  ranged  or  march-  AJve^ture^ 
ing  in  order  of  battle  ;  or,  it  is  that  part  which  is  next  - 

the  enemy,  and  marches  firft  towards  them.  * 

Advanced  Guard ,  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a 
fmall  party  of  horfe  ftationed  before  the  main  guard. 

ADVANCER,  among  fportfmen,  one  of  the  Harts 
or  branches  of  a  buck's  attire,  between  the  back  antler 
and  the  palm. 

ADUAR,  in  the  Arabian  and  Moorifh  cuftoms,  a 
kind  of  ambulatory  village,  confifting  of  tents,  which 
thefe  people  remove  from  one  place  to  another,  as  fuits 
their  conveniency. 

ADVENT,  in  the  calendar,  properly  fignilies  the 
approach  of  the  feall  of  the  nativity.  It  includes  four 
fun  days,  which  begins  on  St  Andrew’s  day,  or  on  the 
funday  before  or  after  it.  During  advent,  and  to  the 
end  of  the  odlaves  of  epiphany,  the  folemnizing  of 
marriage  is  forbid  without  a  fpecial  licence.  It  is  ap¬ 
pointed  to  employ  the  thoughts  of  Cliriftians  oil  the 
fit  ft  advent  or  coming  of  Chriil  in  the  flelh,  and  his 
fecond  advent  or  coming  to  judge  the  world.  The  pri¬ 
mitive  Cliriftians  pra&iied  great  aufterity  during  this 
feafon. 

AdventremInspiciendum,  inlaw,  a  writ  by  which 
a  woman  is  to  be  fearched  whether  fhe  be  with  child 
by  a  former  hufband,  on  her  with-holding  of  lands 
from  the  next,  failing  iffue  of  her  own  body. 

ADVENTURE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fome  extraor¬ 
dinary  or  accidental  event.  It  alfo  denotes  a  hazardous, 
or  difficult  undertaking. 

Bill  of  Adventure ,  among  merchants,  a  writing 
figned  by  a  merchant,  teftifying  the  goods  mentioned 
in  it  to  be  Hupped  on  board  a  certain  veffel  belonging 
to  another  perfon,  who  is  to  run  all  hazards  ;  the  mer¬ 
chant  only  obliging  himfelf  to  account  to  him  for  the 
produce. 

ADVENTURE-Bay ,  in  Van  Diemen’s  land.  There  is  a 
beautiful  fandy  beach,  about  two  miles  long,  at  the 
bottom  of  Adventure  Bay,  formed  to  all  appearance 
by  the  particles  which  the  fea  wafhes  from  a  fine  white 
fand-ftone.  This  beach  is  very  well  adapted  for  haul¬ 
ing  a  feine.  Behind  it  is  a  plain,  with  a  brackffh 
lake,  out  of  w  hich  we  caught,  by  angling,  fome  bream 
and  trout.  The  parts  adjoining  the  bay  are  moftly 
hilly,  and  are  an  entire  foreft  of  tall  trees,  rendered 
almoll  impaffable  by  brakes  of  fern,  fhrubs,  &c.  The 
foil  on  the  fiat  land,  and  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
hills,  is  fandy,  or  confifts  of  a  yellowifii  earth,  and 
in  fome  parts  of  a  reddilh  clay  ;  but  further  up  the 
hills,  it  is  of  a  grey  tough  call.  This  country,  upon 
the  whole,  bears  many  marks  of  being  very  dry,  and 
the  heat  appears  to  be  great.  No  mineral  bodies,  nor 
Hones  of  any  other  kind  than  the  white  fand-ftone,.. 
were  obferved  by  the  late  navigators  ;  nor  could  they 
find  any  vegetables  that  afforded  fubfiftence  for  man. 

The  foreft-trees  are  all  of  one  kind,  and  generally  quite 
ftraight  :  they  bear  clufters  of  fmall  white  flowers. 

The  principal  plants  obferved,  are  wood-forrel,  milk¬ 
wort,  cudweed,  bell-flower,  gladiolus,  famphire,  and 
feveral  kinds  of  fern  :  the  only  quadruped,  a  fpecies 
of  epoffum,  about  twice  the  fize  of  a  large  rat.  The 
kangooroo,  found  further  northward  in  New  Holland, 
may  alfo  be  fuppofed  to  inhabit  here,  as  fome  of  the 
inhabitants  had  pieces  of  the  fkin  of  that  animal. 

3  The. 
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Adventurer  The  principal  forts  of  birds  in  the  woods  are  brown 
hawks  or  eagles,  crows,  large  pigeons,  yellowifh  pa¬ 
roquets,  and  a  fpecies  which  they  called  motacilla  cya - 
*  nea>  from  the  beautiful  azure  colour  of  its  head  and 
reck.  On  the  (bore  were  feveral  gulls,  black  oyder- 
catehers,  or  fca-pies,  and  plovers  of  a  fione-colour. 

T  he  inhabitants  feemed  mild  and  cheerful,  with  lit¬ 
tle  of  that  wild  appearance  that  favage3  in  general 
have.  They  are  almoil  totally  devoid  ot  perfonal  ac¬ 
tivity  or  genius,  and  arc  nearly  upon  a  par  with  the 
wretched  natives  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  They  difplay, 
however,  fome  contrivance  in  their  method  of  cutting 
their  arms  and  bodies  in  line3  of  different  directions, 
raifed  above  the  furfaee  of  the  fkin.  Their  indiffer¬ 
ence  for  prefents,  their  general  inattention,  and  want 
of  curiolity,  were  very  remarkable,  and  teftified^  no 
acutenefs  of  underflanding.  Their  complexion  is  a 
dull  black,  which  they  fornetimes  heighten  by  fmut- 
ting  their  bodies,  as  was  fuppofed,  from  their  leaving 
a  mark  behind  oil  any  clean  fubftance.  Their  hair  is 
perfectly  woolly,  and  is  clotted  with  greafe  and  red 
ochre,  like  that  of  the  Hottentots.  Tlieir  nofes  are 
broad  and  full,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  face  projeCts 
conliderably.  Their  eyes  are  of  a  moderate  fize,  and 
though  they  are  not  very  quick  or  piercing,  they  give 
the  countenance  a  frank,  cheerful,  and  pleafing  cad. 
Their  teeth  are  not  very  white,  nor  well  let,  and  their 
mouths  are  too  wide  :  they  w  ear  their  beards  long,  and 
clotted  with  paint.  They  are,  upon  the  whole,  well 
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ADVERSATOR,  in  antiquity,  a  fervant  who  at-  Adveifator 
tended  the  rich  in  returning  from  fupper,  to  give  them 
notice  of  any  obftacles  in  the  way,  at  which  they  *  tion#  * 
might  be  apt  to  (fumble.  *— ■ 

ADVERTISEMENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes 
any  information  given  to  perfons  interefted  in  an  affair  ; 
and  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  brief  account  of  an 
affair  inferted  in  the  public  papers,  for  the  information 
•of  all  concerned. 

ADULA  (anc.  geog.),  a  mountain  in  Rhaetia,  or 
the  country  of  the  Gaifons,  part  of  the  Alps,  in  which 
are  the  fountains  of  the  Rhine;  now  St  Gcdhards . 

ADULE,  or  Adulis  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  E- 
grypt  built  by  fugitive  flaves,  diliant  from  its  port  on 
the  Red  Sea  20  fiadia.  Pliny  calls  the  inhabitants 
Adulitae .  The  epithet  fs  either  Adulitanus ;  as,  Moru - 
mentuvi  Adulitanum ,  on  the  pompous  infeription  of  the 
fiatne  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  publifhedby  Leo  Alatins 
at  Rome  in  1631,  and  to  be  found  in  Spor.  and  Theve- 
not :  Or,  Aduticus ;  as  Adulicus  Sinus,  a  part  of  the 
Red  Sea. 

ADULT,  an  appellation  given  to  any  thing  that 
is  arrived  at  maturity  :  Thus  we  fay,  an  adult  perl  on* 
an  adult  plant,  &c.  Among  civilians,  it  denotes  a 


h 
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youth  between  14  and  25  years  of  age, 

ADULTERER,  a  man  who  commits  adultery. 
See  Adultery. 

ADULTERESS,  a  woman  guilty  oF-Adultery. 
An  adulterefs,  by  our  law,  undergoes  no  temporal  pu- 
proportioned;  though  their  belly  is  rather  prot:'.  erant.  rilhment  whatever,  except  the  lofs  of  her  dower  ;  and 
Their  favourite  attitude  is  to  Hand  with  one  fide  for-  <he  does  rot  lofe  even  that,  if  her  hufband  ,s  weak  e- 
ward,  and  one  hand  grafping,  aerofs  the  back,  the  nough  to  be  reconciled  to  her,  and  cohabit  wuh  lief 


oppofite  arm,  which,  on  this  occafion,  hangs  down  by 
the  fide  that  proje&s. 

ADVENTURER,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  one 
who  hazards  fomething. 

Adventurers,  is  particularly  ufed  for  an  ancient 
company  of  merchants  arid  traders,  erefted  for  the  dif- 
covery  of  lands,  territories,  trades,  &c.  unknown.  The 
fociety  of  adventurers  had  its  rife  in  Burgundy,  and 
its  firfl  ellablifhment  from  John  duke  of  Brabant  in 
1  24S,  being  known  by  the  name  of  The  brotherhood 
of  St  Thomas  a  Bechet .  It  was  afterwards  tranflated 
into  England,  and  fucceffively  confirmed  by  Edward 
III.  and  IV.  Richard  III.  Henry  IV.  V.  VI.  and 
VII.  who  gave  it  the  appellation  of  Merchant  Adven¬ 
turers. 

ADVERB,  in  grammar,  a  particle  joined  to  a  verb, 
adjeflive,  01  participle,  to  explain  their  manner  of  ac¬ 
ting  or  fuffering  ;  or  to  mark  fome  cireumdance  or 
quality  iignified  by  them.  The  word  is  formed  from 
the  prepofitions  ad,  “to,”  and  verb  uni,  “  a  verb;”  and 
iignifies  literally  a  word  joined  to  a  verb,  to  (how  how, 
when,  or  where,  one  is,  does,  or  fuffers  ;  as,  the  boy 
paints  neatly ,  writes///;  the  houie  Hands  there,  £cc. 
See  Grammar. 

ADVERSARIA,  among  the  ancients,  a  book  of 
accounts,  not  unlike  onr  journals  or  day-books.  It  is 
more  particularly  ufed  for  a  kind  of  common-place- 
book.  See  Com m on- r  lac  e-book. 

ADVERSATIVE,  in  grammar,  a  word  exprefling 
fome  difference  between  what  goes  before  and  what 
follows  it.  Thus,  in  &he  phrafe,  he  is  an  honeft  man, 
but  a  great  enthufiaf ,  the  -word  but  is  an  adverfative 
conjunction. 

No.  4* 


aftef  the  offence  committed.  13  Ed.  I.  cap.  34. 

But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  tUat  adultereffes  are  fuch 
either  by  the  canon  or  civil  law.  According  to  the 
former,  a  woman  is  an  adulterefs  who,  either  being 
herfelf  married,  converfes  carnally  with  another  man  ; 
or  being  tingle  herfelf,  converfes  with  a  man  that  is 


married.  According  to  the  latter,  fhe  is  not  an  adul¬ 


terefs,  if  fhe  be  not  herfelf  in  the  married  (late,  though 
(lie  converfes  with  a  man  that  is*  The  crime,  in  this 
cafe,  was  more  properly  CdWtH fugrum  than  a  iulterium . 
Hence,  among  the  Romans,  the  word  aduliet  a,  “  a- 
dulteiefs,”  differed  from  pellex ,  which  denoted  a  fin* 
gle  woman  who  cohabited  with  a  married  man  :  and 
pellex  differed  from  corrcubina ,  which  Iignified  her  who 
had  only  inttreourfe  with  an  unmarried  man.  The 
former  was  reputed  infamous,  and  the  latter  innocent. 

ADULTERATION,  the  a&  of  debafing,  by  an 
improper  mixture,  fomething  that  was  pure  ana  ge¬ 
nuine. 

The  word  is  Latin,  formed  of  the  verb  adulter  are, 
“  to  corrupt,”  by  mingling  fomething  foreign  to  any 
fubftance.  We  have  laws  againff  the  adulteration  of 
coffee,  tea,  tobaeco,  fnuff,  wine,  beer,  bread,  wax, 
hair- powder,  See. 

Adulteration  of  coin ,  properly  imports  the  making, 
or  calling  of  a  wrong  metal,  or  with  too  bale  or  too 
much  alloy. 

Adulterations  of  coins  are  effected  divers  way3  ;  as, 
by  forging  another  (lamp  or  infeription  ;  by  mixing 
impure  metals  with  the  gold  or  filver  :  mod:  properly, 
by  making  ufe  of  a  wrong  metal,  or  an  undue  alloy, 
or  too  great  .an  admixture  of  the  bafer  metals  with 
gold  or  filver.  Counterfeiting  the  (lamp,  or  clipping^ 
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and 
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i>  ulterine,  and  leffenlng  the  weight,  do  not  fo  properly  come  under 
liulcery.  the  denomination  of  adulterating. — Evelyn  gives  rule9 
and  methods,  both  of  adulterating  and  detecting  a- 
dulterated  metals,  &c. — Adulterating  is  fomewhat  lefs 
extenfive  than  debafing ,  which  includes  diminifhing, 
clipping,  &c. 

To  adulterate  or  debafe  the  current  coin,  is  a  capi¬ 
tal  crime  in  all  nations. — The  ancients  punifhed  it  with 
great  feverity :  among  the  Egyptians  both  hands  were 
cut  off ;  and  by  the  civil  law,  the  offender  was  thrown 
to  wild  beads.  The  emperor  Tacitus  enadled,  that 
counterfeiting  the  coin  fhould  be  capital  ;  and  under 
Conftantine  it  was  made  treafon,  as  it  is  alfo  among  us. 
The  adulterating  of  gems  is  a  curious  art,  and  the  me¬ 
thods  of  dete&ing  it  no  lefs  ufeful.  Nichols  Lapid.  p.  1 8. 

ADULTERINE,  in  the  civil  law,  is  particularly 
applied  to  a  child  iffued  from  an  adulterous  amour  or 
commerce.  Adulterine  children  are  more  odious  than 
the  illegitimate  offspring  of  fingle  perfons. — The  Ro¬ 
man  law  even  refufes  them  the  title  of  natural  children; 
us  if  nature  difowned  them. — Adulterine  children  are 
not  eafily  difpenfed  with  for  admiflion  to  orders.  Thofe 
are  not  deemed  adulterine,  who  are  begotten  of  a  wo¬ 
man  openly  married,  through  ignorance  of  a  former 
wife  being  alive. — By  a  decree  of  the  parliament  of 
Faris,  adulterine  children  are  declared  not  legitimated 
By  the  fubfequent  marriage  of  the  parties,  even  though 
a  papal  difpenfation  be  had  for  fuch  marriage,  wherein 
is  a  claufe  of  legitimation. 

Adulterine  Marriages ,  in  St  Auguftine’s  fenfe,  de¬ 
note  fecond  marriages,  contradled  after  a  divorce. 

ADULTERY,  an  unlawful  commerce  between  one 
married  perfon  and  another,  or  between  a  married  and 

married  perfon. 

Punifhments  have  been  annexed  to  adultery  in  mod; 
ages  and  nations,  though  of  different  degrees  of  feve¬ 
rity.  In  many  it  has  been  capital;  in  others  venial,  and 
attended  only  with  flight  pecuniary  mul&s.  Some  of 
the  penalties  are  ferious,  and  even  cruel ;  others  of  a  jo- 
cofe  and  humorous  kind.  Even  contrary  things  have 
been  enadled  as  punifhments  for  adultery.  By  fome 
laws,  the  criminals  are  forbid  marrying  together,  in  cafe 
they  became  fingle  ;  hy  others,  they  are  forbid  to 
marry  any  befules  each  other  ;  by  fome,  they  are  inca¬ 
pacitated  from  ever  committing  the  like  crime  again  ; 
by  others,  they  are  glutted  with  it  till  it  becomes 
downright  naufeous. 

Among  the  rich  Greeks,  adulterers  were  allowed  to 
redeem  themfelves  by  a  pecuniary  fine  5  the  woman’s 
father,  in  fuch  cafes,  returned  the  dower  he  had  recei¬ 
ved  from  her  hufband,  which  fome  think  was  refunded 
by  the  adulteter.  Another  punifhment  among  thofe 
people  was,  putting  out  the  eyes  of  adulterers. 

The  Athenians  had  an  extraordinary  way  of  punifh- 
ing  adulterers,  called  a.^a.<p<x.\oiSua‘tci  pradtifed 

at  leaf!  on  the  poorer  fort  who  were  not  able  to  pay  the 
fines.  This  was  an  awkward  fort  of  empalement,  per¬ 
formed  by  thrulling  one  of  the  larged  radiihes  up  the 
anus  of  the  adulterer,  or,  in  defedt  thereof,  a  fifh  with 
a  large  head,  called  mugil ,  w  mullet.5’  Alcaeus  is  faid 
to  have  died  this  way,  though  it  is  doubted  whether 
the  punifhment  was  reputed  mortal  Juvenal  and  Ca¬ 
tullus  fpeak  of  this  cuftom  as  received  alfo  among  the 
Romans,  though  not  authorifed  by  an  exprefs  law,  as 
it  was  among  the  Greeks. 

Vol.  I,  Part  I. 


There  are  various  conjedlures  concerning  the  anci-  Adultery, 
ent  punifhment  of  Adultery  among  the  Romans.  Some 
will  have  it  to  have  been  made  capital  by  a  law  of  Ro¬ 
mulus,  and  again  by  the  twelve  tables.  Others,  that  it 
was  firfl  made  capital  by  Auguftus ;  and  others,  not 
before  the  emperor  Conftantine.  The  truth  is,  the  pu¬ 
nifhment  in  the  early  days  was  very  various,  much  be¬ 
ing  left  to  the  diferetion  of  the  hufband  and  parents  of 
the  adulterous  wife,  who  exercifed  it  differently,  rather 
with  the  filence  and  countenance  of  the  inagiftrate  than 
any  formal  authority  from  him.  Thus  we  are  told,  the 
wife’s  father  was  allowed  to  kill  both  parties,  when 
caught  in  the  fadl,  provided  he  did  it  immediately,  kill¬ 
ed  both  together,  and  as  it  were  with  one  blow.  The 
fame  power  ordinarily  was  not  indulged  the  hufband, 
except  the  crime  were  committed  with  fome  mean  or 
infamous  perfon  ;  tho’,  in  other  cafes,  if  his  rage  car¬ 
ried  him  to  put  them  to  death,  he  was  not  punifhed  as 
a  murderer.  On  many  occafions,  however,  revenge  was 
not  carried  fo  far ;  but  mutilating,  caftrating,  cutting 
off  the  ears,  nofes,  &c.  ferved  the  turn.  The  punifh¬ 
ment  allotted  by  the  lex  Julia ,  was  not,  as  many  have 
imagined,  death  ;  but  rather  banifhment,  or  deporta¬ 
tion,  being  interdicted  fire  and  water:  though  OCtavius 
appears,  in  feveral  inftances,  to  have  gone  beyond  his 
own  law,  and  to  have  put  adulterers  to  death.  Un¬ 
der  Macrinus,  many  were  burnt  at  a  flake.  Conftantine 
firfl  by  law  made  the  crime  capital.  Under  Conflan- 
tius  and  Conftans,  adulterers  were  burnt,  or  fewed  is 
facks  and  thrown  into  the  fea.  Under  Leo  and  Mar- 
cian,  the  penalty  was  abated  to  perpetual  banifhment, 
or  cutting  off  the  nofe.  Under  Juftinian,  a  farther  mi¬ 
tigation  was  granted,  at  leaft  in  favour  of  the  wife,  who 
was  only  to  be  fcourged,  lofe  her  dower,  and  be  fhut  up 
in  a  monaftery  :  after  two  years,  the  hufband  was  at  li¬ 
berty  to  take  her  back  again;  if  he  refufed,  fhe  was  fha- 
ven,  and  made  a  nun  for  life:  But  it  (till  remained  death 
in  the  hufband.  The  reafon  alleged  for  this  difference 
is,  that  the  woman  is  the  weaker  veffel.  Matthseus  de¬ 
claims  againft  the  emprefs  Theodora,  who  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  caufe  of  this  law,  as  well  as  of  others 
procured  in  favour  of  that  fex  from  the  emperor. 

Under  Theodofius,  women  convi&ed  of  this  crime 
were  punifhed  after  a  very  fingular  manner,  viz.  by  a 
public  conftupration  ;  being  locked  up  in  a  narrow  cell, 
and  forced  to  admit  to  their  embraces  all  the  men  that 
would  offer  themfelves.  To  this  end,  the  gallants  were 
to  drefs  themfelves  on  purpofe,  having  feveral  little  bells 
faftened  to  their  clothes,  the  tinkling  of  which  gave 
notice  to  thofe  without  of  every  motion.  This  cuftom 
was  again  abolifhed  by  the  fame  prince. 

By  the  Jewifh  law,  adultery  was  punifhed  by  death 
in  both  parties,  where  they  were  both  married,  or  on¬ 
ly  die  woman.  The  Jew's  had  a  particular  method  of 
trying,  or  rather  purging,  an  adulterefs,  or  a  woman 
fufpeded  of  the  crime,  by  making  her  drink  the  bit¬ 
ter  waters  of  jealoufy  ;  which,  if  fhe  were  guilty,  made 
her  fwell. 

Among  the  Mingrelians,  according  to  Chardin,  a- 
dultery  is  punifhed  with  the  forfeiture  of  a  hog,  which 
is  ufuaily  eaten  in  good  friendship  between  the  gallant, 
the  adulterefs,  and  the  cuckold.  In  fome  parts  of  the 
Indies,  it  is  faid  any  man’s  wife  is  permitted  to  pro- 
flitute  herfelf  to  him  who  will  give  an  elephant  for  the 
ufe  of  her ;  and  it  is  reputed  no  fmall  glory  to  her  to 
R  have 
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Adultery  19  faid  to  be  fo  vered  unlefs  it  were  committed,  and  the  commiflion  is  Adultery, 


frequent  at  Ceylon,  that  not  a  woman  but  pra&ifes  it, 
notwithftanding  its  being  punifhable  with  death.  A- 
mong  the  Japanefe,  and  divers  other  nations,  adultery 
is  only  penal  in  the  woman.  Among  the  Abyffinians, 
the  crime  of  the  hufband  is  faid  to  be  only  punifhed  on 
the  innocent  wife.  In  the  Marian  ifiands,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  woman  is  not  punifhable  for  adultery  ;  but 
if  the  man  go  aflray  he  pays  feverely  :  the  wife  and 
her  relations  wafte  his  lands,  turn  him  out  of  hishoufe, 
See.  Among  the  Chinefe,  there  is  reafon  to  conclude 
that  adultery  is  not  capital;  for  it  is  faid  that  fond  pa¬ 
rents  will  make  a  contrad  for  their  daughters  future 
hufbands  to  allow  them  the  indulgence  of  a  gallant. . 

In  Spain,  they  punifhed  adultery  in  men  by  cutting 
off  that  part  which  had  been  the  inftrument  of  the 
crime.  In  Poland,  before  Chrillianity  was  eftablifhed, 
they  punifhed  adultery  and  fornication  in  a  very  parti¬ 
cular  "manner  :  the  criminal  they  carried  to  the  mar¬ 
ket-place,  and  there  fattened  him  by  the  teflicles  with 
a  nail  ;  laying  a  razor  within  his  reach,  and  leaving 
him  under  a  necefiity,  either  of  doing  juftice  upon 
lrimfelf  or  of  perilling  in  that  condition. 

The  Saxons  formerly  burnt  the  adulterefs,  and  over 
her  afhes  ere&ed  a  gibbet,,  whereon  the  adulterer  was 
hanged.  In  this  kingdom,  likewife,  adultery,  by  the 
ancient  laws,  was  feverely  punifhed. .  King  Edmund 
the  Saxon  ordered  adultery  to  be  punifhed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  homicide  ;  and  Canute  the  Dane  ordered 
that  a  man  who  committed  adultery  fhould  be  banifh- 
cd,  and  that  the  woman  fhould  have  her  nofe  and  ears 
cut  off.  In  the  time  of  Henry  I.  it  was  punifhed  with 


the  lofs  of  eyes  and  genitals. 


In  Britain,  adultery  is  reckoned  a  fpiritual  offence, 
that  is,  cognizable  by  the  fpiritual  courts,  where  it  is 
punifhed  by  fine  and  penance.  The  common  law  takes 
no  farther  notice  of  it,  than  to  allow  the  party  grie¬ 
ved  an  action  and  damages.  This  pra&ice  is  often  cen- 
fured  by  foreigners,  as  making  too  light  of  a  crime, 
the  bad  confequences  of  which,  public  as  well  as  pri¬ 
vate,  are  fo  great.  It  has  been  anfvvered,  that  per¬ 
haps  this  penalty,  by  civil  a&ion,  is  more  wifely  cal¬ 
culated  to  prevent  the  frequency  of  the  offence,  which 
ought  to  be  the  end  of  all  laws,  than  a  feverer  punifh- 
ment.  He  that  by  a  judgment  of  law  is,  according 
to  circumftances,  ltripped  of  great  part  of  his  fortune, 
thrown  into  prifon  till  he  can  pay  it,  or  forced  to  fly 
his  country,  will  no  doubt,  in  moil  cafes,  own  that 
he  pays  dearly  for  his  amufement.^ 

As  to  the  moral  turpitude  of  this  offence,  fome  have 
vainly  endeavoured  to  deny  or  explain  it  away  by  va¬ 
rious  arguments,  and  even  by  an  appeal  to  feripture. 
On  the  part  of  the  man  who  folicits  the  chaftity  of  a 
married  woman,  it  certainly  includes  the  crime  of  se¬ 
duction,  and  is  attended  with  mifehief  ftill  more 
complicated  and  extenfive  :  It  creates  a  new  fufferer, 
the  injured  hufband,  upon  whofe  fimplicity  and  affec¬ 
tion  is  infli&ed  a  wound  the  mofl  painful  and  incu¬ 
rable  that  human  nature  knows.  The  infidelity  of  the 
woman  is  aggravated  by  cruelty  to  her  children,  who 
are  generally  involved  in  their  parents  fhame,  and  al¬ 
ways  made  unhappy  by  their  quarrel. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  thefe  confequences  ought 
lefs  to  be  attributed  to  the  crime  than  to  the  difeovery. 
But,  in  the  firft  place,  the  crime  could  not  be  difeo- 


never  fecure  from  difeovery.  2dly ,  If  adulterous  con¬ 
nections  were  allowable  whenever  the  parties  could  hope 
to  efcape  detection,  which  is  the  conclufion  to  which 
this  argument  leads,  the  hufband  would  be  left  no  other 
fecurity  for  his  wife’s  chaftity,  than  in  her  want  of  op¬ 
portunity  or  temptation:  which  would  probably  deter 
mod  men  from  marrying ;  or  render  marriage  a  ftate  of 
continual  jealoufy  and  alarm  to  the  hufband,  which 
would  end  in  the  flavery  and  confinement  of  the  wife. 

The  marriage-vow  is  “  witneffed  before  God,”  and 
accompanied  with  circumftances  of  folemnity  and  re¬ 
ligion  which  approach  to  the  nature  of  an  oath.  The 
married  offender,  therefore,  incurs  a  crime  little  fhort 
of  perjury,  and  the  fedu&ion  of  a  married  woman  is 
little  lefs  than  fubordination  of  perjury: — and  this  guilt 
is  independent  of  the  difeovery. 

But  the  ufual  apology  for  adultery  is  the  prior  tranf- 
greflion  of  the  other  party  ;  and  fo  far,  indeed,  as  the 
bad  effeds  of  adultery  are  anticipated  by  the  conduCt 
of  the  hufband  or  wife  who  offends  firft,  the  guilt  of 
the  fecond  offender  is  extenuated.  But  this  can  never 
amount  to  a  juftification;  unlefs  it  could  be  fhown  that 
the  obligation  of  the  marriage-vow  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  reciprocal  fidelity  ;  a  contlruCtion  which 
appears  founded  neither  in  expediency,  nor  in  the  terms 
of  the  vow,  nor  in  the  defign  of  the  legiflature  which 
preferibed  the  marriage-rite.  The  way  of  confideiing 
the  offence  upon  the  footing  of  provocation  and  retail* 
ation9  is  a  childiih  trifling  with  words. 

“  Thou  (halt  not  commit  adultery,”  was  an  inter¬ 
dict  delivered  by  God  himfelf ;  yet  feripture  has  been 
adduced  as  giving  countenance  to  the  crime.  As  Chrift 
told  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  “  Neither  do  /  con¬ 
demn  thee ,”  we  muft  believe,  it  is  faid,  that  he  deemed 
her  conduCt  either  not  criminal,  or  at  leaft  not  a  crime  k 
of  the  heinous  nature  we  reprefent  it  to  be.  But  from 
a  more  attentive  examination  of  the  cafe,  it  will  be 
evident  that  nothing  can  be  concluded  from  it  favour¬ 
able  to  fuch  an  opinion.  The  tranfaCtion  is  thus  re¬ 
lated  *  :  ‘  Early  in  the  morning  Jefus  came  again  in-  *  St  John’s 
«  to  the  temple,  and  all  the  people  came  unto  him  ;  GofpeK 
‘  and  he  fat  down  and  taught  them;  and  the  Scribes ch* VU1* 

‘  and  Pharifees  brought  unto  him  a  woman  taken  in 
‘  adultery  ;  and  when  they  had  fet  her  in  the  midfty 
*  they  faid  unto  him,  Mailer,  this  woman  was  taken 
in  adultery,  in  the  very  aCt ;  now  Mofes  in  the  law 
commanded  that  fuch  fhould  be  ftoned,  but  what 
fayeft  thou  ?  This  they  faid  tempting  him,  that  they 
might  have  to  accufe  him  :  but  Jefus  ftooped  down, 
and  with  his  finger  wrote  on  the  ground,  as  though 
he  heard  them  not.  So  when  they  continued  afking 
him,  he  lift  up  himfelf,  and  faid  unto  them.  He  that 
is  without  fin  amongft  you,  let  him  firft  call  a 
ftone  at  her ;  and  again  he  ftooped  down  and  wrote 
on  the  ground  :  and  they  which  heard  it,  being  con- 
vided  by  their  own  confcience,  went  out  one  by  one, 
beginning  at  the  eldeft,  even  unto  the  laft  ;  and  Je¬ 
fus  was  left  alone,  and  the  woman  Handing  in  the 
midft.  When  Jefus  had  lift  up  himfelf,  and  law  none 
but  the  woman,  he  faid  unto  her,  Woman,  where 
are  thofe  thine  accufers?  Hath  no  man  condemned 
thee  ?  She  faid  unto  him,  No  man,  Lord :  and  he 
faid  unto  her,  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee ;  go  and  fin 
no  more,* 

*  This 
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idoltery.  *  This  they  faid  tempting  him,  that  they  might 
»-v- — ' 1  have  to  accufe  him  that  is,  to  draw  him  into  an 
exercife  of  judicial  authority,  that  they  might  have 
to  accufe  him  before  the  Roman  governor  of  ufurping 
or  intermeddling  with  the  civil  government-  . 

«  This  was  their  defign  ;  and  Chrift’s  behaviour 
f Zland  throughout  the  whole  affair  proceeded  from  a  know- 
| wcil  ledge  of  this  defign,  and  a  determination  to  defeat  it. 
Wlofophs  He  gives  them  at  firft  a  cold  and  fulien  reception,  well 
l|258.  3d.  fuited  tQ  the  {nfidious  intention  with  which  they  came  : 
f  4t°‘  «  he  (looped  down,  and  with  his  finger  wrote  on  the 

<  ground  as  though  he  heard  them  not.*  ‘  When  they 

<  continued  afking  him/  when  they  teafed  him  to  fpeak, 
he  difmiffed  them  with  a  rebuke,  which  the  imperti¬ 
nent  malice  of  their  errand,  as  well  as  the  fecret  cha- 
rafter  of  many  of  them,  deferved :  ‘  he  that  is  with- 

<  out  fin  (that  is,  this  fin)  among  you,  let  him  firft 

<  caft  a  (lone  at  her/  This  had  its  effeft.  Stung 
with  the  reproof,  and  difappointed  of  their  aim,  they 
dole  away  one  by  one,  and  left  Jefus  and  the  woman 
alone.  And  then  follows  the  convention,  which  is 
the  part  of  the  narrative  molt  material  to  our  prefent 
fubjeft.  ‘  Jefus  faith  unto  her,  Woman,  where  are 
«  thofe  thine  accufers  ?  Hath  no  man  condemned  thee? 

«  She  faid,  No  man,  Lord.  And  Jefus  faid  unto  her, 

«  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee ;  go  and  fin  no  more. 
Now,  when  Chrift  afked  the  woman,  (  Hath  no  man 
‘  condemned  thee  ?’  he  certainly  fpoke,  and  was^  under- 
ftood  by  the  woman  to  fpeak,  of  a  legal  and  judicial 
condemnation  ;  otherwife  her  anfvver,  ‘  No  man,  Lord,’ 
was  not  true.  In  every  other  fenfe  of  condemnation, 
as  blame,  cenfure,  reproof,  piivate  judgment,  and  the 
like,  many  had  condemned  her  ;  all  thofe,  indeed,  who 
brought  her  to  Jefus.  If  then  a  judicial  fentence  was 
vvhatT Chrift  meant  by  condemning  in  the  queftion,  the 
common  ufe  of  language  requires  us  to  fuppofe  that 
he  meant  the  fame  in  his  reply,  4  Neither  do  1  con- 
«  demn  thee  i.  e.  I  pretend  to  no  judicial  cliarafter 
or  authority  over  thee  ;  it  is  no  office  or  bufinefs  cf 
mine  to  pronounce  to  execute  the  fentence  of  the  law. 
When  Chrift  adds,  ‘  Go  and  fin  no  more/  he  in  effeft 
tells  her  that  (he  had  finned  already  ;  but  as  to  the 
degree  or  quality  of  the  fin,  or  Chrift’s  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  it,  nothing  is  declared,  or  can  be  inferred,  ei¬ 
ther  way/’ 

It  has  been  controverted,  whether  adultery  may  be 
lawfully  committed  in  war,  with  the  enemies  wives  ? 
The  anfwer  is  in  the  negative,  and  the  authorifed  prac- 
„  tice  of  civilized  nations  is  agreeable  to  this.  It  has 
alfo  been  a  famous  queftion,  whether  it  be  lawful  for 
a  woman  to  commit  adultery  with  the  confent  of  her 
hulband,  and  for  the  procuring  fome  great  good  to 
him  ?  St  Auftin  apparently  allows  of  it  ;  at  leaft,  does 

•  DtSerm.  not  condemn  it*.  < 

in  it  has  ftkewife  been  a  difpute,  whether  it  be  lawful 
*lb  ‘’for  one  of  the  parties  married  to  commit  adultery,  with 
§L.V  jo*  the  confent  of  the  other,  for  the  fake  of  having  chil- 
Civ.  Dei*  dren  ?  Of  which  we  have  inftances  in  Abraham,  who, 
fb.  xvi.  on  this  account,  converfed  with  Hagar;  and  likewife 
Cap*  25*  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Pollman,  a  German 
profeffor,  has  a  differtation  on  the  hufband’s  right  to 
alienate  his  wife’s  body  to  another’s  ufe. 

It  is  much  difputed,  whether  adultery  diffolves  the 
bond  of  matrimony,  and  be  a  fufficient.  caufe  of  di¬ 
vorce,  Co  that  the  parties  may  marry  again.  This  was 
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allowed  in  the  ancient  church,  and  is  (till  continued  in  Adultery, 
the  Greek,  as  well  as  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinift  Adv°cate- 
churches.  Romanifts,  however,  difallow  of  it,  and  the 
council  of  Trent  even  anathematized  thofe  who  main¬ 
tain  it  ;  though  the  canon  of  anathematization  was 
mitigated  in  deference  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  in 
fome  of  whofe  dominions,  as  i£ant  Cephalonia,  &c. 
the  contrary  ufage  obtains.  The  ecclefiaftical  courts 
in  England  fo  far  agree  with  the  Papifts,  that  they 
only  grant  a  divorce  d  menfa  et  tboro ,  in  cafe  of  adul¬ 
tery  ;  fo  that  a  complete  divorce,  to  enable  the  parties 
to  marry  again,  cannot  be  had  without  an  aft  of  par¬ 
liament. 

Adultery  is  alfo  ufed  in  ancient  cuftoms,  for  the 
puniftiment  or  fine  impofed  for  that  offence,  or  the 
privilege  of  profecuting  for  it.  In  which  fenfe,  adul - 
terium  amounts  to  the  fame  with  wdiat  the  Saxons  call 
legerwita. 

Adultery  is  fometimes  ufed,  in  a  more  extenfive 
fenfe,  for  any  fpecies  of  impurity  or  crime,  againft 
the  virtue  of  chaftity  ;  and  in  this  fenfe  divines  under- 
(land  the  feventh  commandment. 

Adultery  is  alfo  ufed,  efpecially^in  feripture,  for 
idolatry,  or  departing  from  the  true  God,  to  the  wor- 
fliip  of  a  falfe  one. 

Adultery  is  alfo  ufed,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  for 
a  perfon’s  invading  or  intruding  into  a  bifiiopric  du¬ 
ring  the  former  biffiop’s  life.  The  reafon  of  the  ap¬ 
pellation  is,  that  a  bifhop  is  fuppofed  to  contraft  a 
kind  of  fpiritual  marriage  with  his  church.  The  tranf- 
latiou  of  a  biffiop  from  one  fee  to  another  was  alfo  re¬ 
puted  a  fpecies  of  adultery  ;  on  the  fuppofition  of  its 
being  a  kind  of  fecond  marriage,  which,  in  thofe  days, 
was  efteemed  a  degree  of  adultery.  This  conclufiou 
was  founded  on  that  text  of  St  Paul,  Let  a  bifhop  be 
the  bufband  of  one  wife,  by  a  forced  conftruftion  of 
church  for  wife,  and  of  bifhop  for  hufband.  Du-Cange. 

Adultery  is  alfo  ufed  in  ancient  naturalifts,  for 
the  aft  of  ingrafting  one  plant  upon  another.  la 
which  fenfe,  Pliny  fpeaks  of  the  adulteries  of  trees, 
arborum  adulteria ,  which  he  reprefent3  as  contrary 
to  nature,  and  a  piece  of  luxury,  or  needlefs  refine¬ 
ment. 

ADVOCATE,  among  the  Romans,  a  perfon  (kill¬ 
ed  in  their  law,  who  undertook  the  defence  of  caufes 
at  the  bar.  The  Roman  advocates  anfwered  to  one 
part  of  the  office  of  a  barrifter  in  England,  viz.  the 
pleading  part  ;  for  they  never  gave  counfel,  that  being 
the  bufinefs  of  the  jurifconfulti . 

The  Romans,  in  the  firft  ages  of  their  (late,  held 
the  profeffion  of  an  advocate  in  great  honour  ;  and 
the  feats  of  their  bar  were  crowded  with  fenators  and 
confuls  ;  they,  whofe  voices  commanded  the  people, 
thinking  it  an  honour  to  be  employed  in  defending 
them.  They  were  ftyled  ccmites ,  boriorati ,  clarijjimi , 
and  even  patroni  ;  as  if  their  clients  were  not  lefs  obli¬ 
ged  to  them  than  freed  men  to  their  mailers.  The 
bar  was  not  at  that  time  venal.  Thofe  who  afpired 
to  honours  and  offices  took  this  way  of  gaining  an  in- 
tereft  in  the  people,  and  always  pleaded  gratis.  But 
no  foouer  were  luxury  and  corruption  introduced  into 
the  commonwealth,  than  the  bar  became  a  (barer  in 
them.  Then  it  was  that  the  fenators  let  out  their 
voices  for  pay,  and  zeal  and  eloquence  were  fold  to 
the  higheft  bidder.  To  put  a  ftop  to  this  abufe,  the 
R  2  tribune 
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Advocates  tribune  Cmcius  procured  a  law  to*be  patted,  called  from 
him  Ley  Citicia ,  whereby  the  advocates  were  forbid 
to  take  any  money  of  their  clients.  It  had  before  this 
been  prohibited  the  advovates  to  take  any  prefent6  or 
gratuities  for  their  pleading.  The  emperor  Auguftus 
added  a  penalty  to  it  :  notwithftanding  which,  the  ad¬ 
vocates  played  their  part  fo  well,  that  the  emperor 
Claudius  thought  it  an  extraordinary  circumitance, 
when  he  obliged  them  not  to  take  above  eight  great 
fefterces,  which  are  equivalent  to  about  L.  64  Sterling, 
for  pleading  each  caufe. 

Advocate  is  ftillufedin  countries  and  courts  where 
the  civil  law  obtains,  for  thofe  who  plead  and  defend 
the  caufes  of  clients  trufted  to  them. 

Advocate  of  a  city ,  in  the  German  polity,  a  ma- 
giftrate  appointed  in  the  emperor’s  name  to  adminifter 
juflice. 

Advocate  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  church  hi- 
ftory,  for  a  perfon  appointed  to  defend  the  rights  and 
revenues  of  a  church  or  religious  houfe.  The  word 
advocatus,  or  advowee ,  is  ftill  retained  for  what  we  uiu- 
ally  call  the  patron ,  or  he  who  has  the  advowfon,  or 
right  of  prefentation  in  his  own  name. 

Confftorial  Advocates  ;  officers  of  the  confiftory  at 
Rome,  who  plead  in  all  oppofitions  to  the  difpofal  of 
benefices  in  that  court  :  they  are  ten  in  number. 

Elective  Advocates ,  thofe  chofen  by  the  abbot, 
bifhop,  or  chapter  ;  a  particular  licence  being  had 
from  the  king  or  prince  for  that  purpofe.  The  elec¬ 
tions  were  originally  made  in  the  prefence  of  the  count 
of  the  province. 

Feudal  Advocates.  Thefe  were  of  'the  military 
kind,  who,  to  make  them  more  zealous  for  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  the  church,  had  lands  granted  them  in  fee, 
which  they  heldmf  the  church,  and  did  homage,  and 
took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  bifhop  or  abbot.  Thefe 
were  to  lead  the  vaffals  of  the  church  to  war,  not  only 
jri  private  quarrels  of  the  church  itfelf,  but  in  military 
expeditions  for  the  king’s  fervice,  in  which  they  were 
the  Itandard-bearers  of  their  churches. 

Fifcal  Advocate,  fifei  advocating  in  Roman  antiqui¬ 
ty,  an  officer  of  flate  under  the  Roman  emperors,  who 
pleaded  in  all  caufes  wherein  the fifeus ,  or  private  trea¬ 
sury,  was  concerned. 

juridical  Advocates,  in  the  middle  age,  were  thofe 
who  from  attending  caufes  in  the  court  of  the  comes, 
or  count  of  the  province,  became  judges  themfelves, 
and  held  courts  of  their  vaffals  thrice  a-year,  under  the 
name  of  the  tria  placita  generalia.  In  confideration 
of  this  further  fervice,  they  had  a  particular  allowance 
©f  one  third  part  of  all  fines,  or  mulcts,  impofed  on 
defaulters,  &c.  befides  a  proportion  of  diet  for  them- 
fdves  and  fervants. 

M utricular  Advocates,  were  the  advocates  of  the 
mother  or  cathedral  churches. 

Military  Advocates ,  thofe  appointed  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  church,,  rather  by  arms  and  authority  than 
by  pleading  and  eloquence.  Thefe  were  introduced 
in  the  times  of  confufion,  when  e  very  peifon  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  maintain  their  own  pioperty  by  force ;  bifliops 
and  abbots  not  being  permitted  to  bear  arms,  and  the 
fcholaftic  or  gowned  advocates  being  equally  unac¬ 
quainted  with  them,  recourfe  was  had  to  knights,  no¬ 
blemen,  foldiers,  or  even  to  princes. 

Nominative  Advocates y  thofe  appointed  by  a.  king 


or  pope.  Sometimes  the  churches  petitioned  kings,  Adwato 
&c.  to  appoint  them  an  advocate  ;  at  other  times  this 
was  done  of  their  own  accord.  By  fome  regulations', 
no  perfon  was  capable  of  being  ele&ed  advocate,  un- 
lefs  he  had  an  eftate  in  land  in  the  fame  county. 

Regular  Advocates ,  thofe  duly  formed  and  quali¬ 
fied  for  their  profeffion,*  by  a  proper  courfe  of  lludy, 
the  requifite  oath,  fubfeription,  licence,  &c. 

Subordinate  Advocates ,  thofe  appointed  by  other 
fuperior  ones,  a&ing  under  them,  and  accountable  to 
them.  There  were  various  reafons  for  the  creation  of 
thefe  fubordinate  advocates  ;  as,  the  fuperior  quality 
of  the  principal  advocate,  his  being  detained  in  war, 
or  being  involved  in  other  affairs;  but  chiefly  the  too 
great  diftance  of  fome  of  the  church- lands,  and  their 
lying  in  the  dominions  of  foreign  princes. 

Supreme  or  Sovereign  Advocates,  were  thofe  who 
had  the  authority  in  chief ;  but  adted  by  deputies  or 
fubordinate  advocates.  Thefe  were  called  alfo  princi¬ 
pal,  greater,  and  fometimes  general  advocates.  Such 
in  many  cafes  were  kings,  See.  when  either  they  had 
been  chofen  advocates,  or  became  fuch  by  being 
founders  or  endowers  of  churches.  Princes  had  alfo 
another  title  to  advocatefhip,  fome  of  them  pretending 
to  be  advocati  nan  of  the  churches  within*  their  domi¬ 
nions. 

Advocates,  in  the  Englifh  courts,  are  more  gene¬ 
rally  called  counfel.  See  Counsel. 

Faculty  of  Advocates,  in  Scotland,  3  refpeftable 
body  of  lawyers,  who  plead  in  all  caufes  before  the 
Courts  of  Seffion,  Judiciary,  and  Exchequer.  They 
are  alfo  intitled  to  plead  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  c- 
ther  fupreme  courts  in  England. 

In  the  year  i  660,  the  faculty  founded  a  library 
upon  a  very  extenfive  plan,  fuggelted  by  that  learned 
and  eminent  lawyer  Sir  George  M‘Kenzie  of  Rofe- 
haugh,  advocate  to  king  Charles  II.  and  king  James 
VII  who  enriched  it  with  many  valuable  books.  It 
has  been  daily  increafing  fince  that  time,  and  now  con¬ 
tains  not  only  the  belt  collection  of  law-books  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  a  very  large  and  feleCt  collection  of  books  on 
all  fubjeCts.  Befides,  this  library  contains  a  great 
number  of  original  manuferipts,  and  a  vaft  variety  of 
Jewifh,  Grecian,  Roman,  Scots,  and  Engliffi  coins  and  > 
medals. 

A  candidate  for  the  office  of  an  advocate  undergoes 
three  feveral  tiials  :  The  firfl  is  in  Latin,  upon  the  ci¬ 
vil  law  and  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  ;  the  fecond, 
in  Engliffi,  upon  the  municiple  law  of  Scotland  ;  and* 
in  the  third,  he  is  obliged  to  defend  a  Latin  thefis*. 
which  is  impugned  by  three  members  of  the  faculty. 
Immediately  before  putting  on  the  gown,  the  candidate 
makes  a  ffiort  Latin  fpeech  to  the  lords,  and  then  takes 
the  oaths  to  the  government  and  de  fidelt. 

The  faculty  at  prefent  coufifts  of  above  200  mem¬ 
bers.  As  an  advocate  or  lawyer  is  efteemed  the  gen-- 
teeleft  profeffion  in  Scotland,  many  gentlemen  of  for¬ 
tune  take  the  degree  of  advocate,  without  having  any 
intention  of  praSifing  at  the  bar.  This  circumitance 
greatly  increafes  their  number,  gives  dignity  to  the  pro¬ 
feffion,  and  enriches  their  library  and  public  fund.  It 
is  from  this  refp eatable  body  that  all  vacancies  on  the 
bench  are  generally  fupplitd. 

Lord  Advocate,  or  King's  Advocate ,  one  of  the- 
eight  great  officers  of  Rate  in.  Scotland,  who  as  fuch 
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vac*t?mifat  tn  parliament  without  ele&ion.  He  is  the  princi- 
'vowec.  paj  Crovvn*lawyer  in  Scotland.  His  bufinefs  is  to  ad 
J  as  a  public  profecutor,  and  to  plead  in  all  caufes  that 
concern  the  crown  ;  but  particularly  in  fuch  as  ai*e  of 
a  criminal  nature.  The  office  of  king’s  advocate  is 
not  very  ancient  :  It  feems  to  have  been  eflablifhed 
about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  Originally 
he  had  no  power  to  profecute  crimes  without  the  con¬ 
currence  of  a  private  party;  but,  in  the  ^ear  1597* 
he  was  empowered  to  profecute  crimes  at  his  own  in- 
ftance.  He  has  the  privilege  of  pleading  in  court  with 
his  hat  on.  This  privilege  was  firft  granted  to  Sir 
Thomas  Hope  ;  who  having  three  fons  lords  of  feffion, 
it  was  thought  indecent  that  the  father  fhould  plead 
uncovered  before  the  fons,  who  as  judges  fat  covered. 

Bill  of  ADVOCATION,  in  Scots  law,  a  writing 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  petition  ;  whereby  a  party, 
in  an  a&ion  before  an  inferior  court,  applies  to  the  fu- 
prenie  court,  or  court  of  feffion,  for  calling  the  action 
from  the  inferior  court  before  itfelf. 

Letters  of  Advocation ,  in  Scots  law,  the  decree  or 
warrant  of  the  court  of  feffion  upon  cognifance  of  the 
fads  fet  forth  in  the  bill,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a 
fummons,  and  paffing  under  the  fignet,  difcharging  the 
inferior  judge  and  all  others  from  further  procedure  in 
the  caufe,  and  advocating  it  to  itfelf. 

ADVOWEE,  in  ancient  cuftoms  and  law  books, 
denotes  the  advocate  of  a  church,  religious  houfe,  or 
the  like.  There  were  advowees  of  cathedrals,  abbeys, 
monafteries,  & c.  Thus,  Charlemagne  had  the  title  of 
advowee  of  St  Peter’s  ;  king  Hugh,  of  St  Riquier  ; 
and  Bolandus  mentions  fome  letters  of  pope  Nicholas, 
by  which  he  conftituted  king  Edward  the  Confeffor, 
and  his  fucceffors,  advowees  of  the  monaftery  at  Weft- 
minfter;  and  of  all  the  churches  in  England.  Thefe 
advowees  were  the  guardians,  prote&ors,  and  admini- 
ftrators  of  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  churches,  Sc c. 
and  under  their  authority  were  palled  all  contra&s 
which  related  to  them.  It  appears  alfo,  from  the  moft 
ancient  charters,  that  the  donations  made  to  churches 
were  conferred  on  the  perfons  of  the  advowees.  They 
always  pleaded  the  caufes  of  the  churches  in  court, 
and  diftributed  jnftice  for  them,  in  the  places  under 
their  jurifdiCtion.  They  alfo  commanded  the  forces 
furnifhed  by  their  monafteries,  See.  for'  the  war  ;  and 
even  were  their  champions,  and  fometimes  maintained 
duels  for  them. 

This  office  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  introduced  in  the 
fourth  century,  in  the  time  of  Stillico  y  though  the 
BenediCtines  do  not  fix  its  origin  before  the  eighth 
century.  By  degrees,  men  of  the  firft  rank  were 
brought  into  it,  as  it  wras  found  neceffary  either  to  de^ 
fend  with  arms  or  to  protedf  with  power  and  authori¬ 
ty.  In  fome  monafteries  they  were  only  called  con- 
firvators  ;  but  thefe,  without  the  name,  had  all  the 
functions  of  advowees.  There  were  alfo  fometimes 
feveral  fub-advowees,,  or  fub-advocates,  in  each  mona- 
ftery,  who  officiated  inftead  of  the  advowees  them- 
felves  ;  which,  however,  proved  the  ruin  of  monafte¬ 
ries  ;  thofe  inferior  officers  running  into  great  abufes. 

Hence  alfo,  hufbands,  tutors,  and  every  perfon  in 
general,  who  took  upon  him  the  defence  of  another, 
were  denominated  advowees^  or  advocates.  Hence  fe¬ 
veral  cities  had  their  advowees  ;  which  were  eftablifhed 
long  after  the  eccldiaftical  ones,  and  doubtlefs  from 
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their  example.  Thus  we  read  in  hiftory  of  the  ad-  Advowee, 
vowees  of  Augfburg,  of  Arras,  See .  Advowf  n. 

The  vidames  affumed  the  quality  of  advowees  ;  and 
hence  it  is,  tjiat  feveral  hiftorians  of  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury  confound  the  two  functions  together.  Hence  al¬ 
fo  it  is,  that  feveral  fecular  lords  in  Germany  bear 
mitres  for  their  crefts,  as  having  anciently  been  ad¬ 
vowees  of  the  great  churches. 

Spelman  diftinguifhes  two  kinds  of  ecclefiaftical  ad¬ 
vowees. — The  one,  of  caufes  or  proceffes,  advocati 
caufarum  ;  the  other,  of  territory  or  lands,  advocati 
fili.  The  former  were  nominated  by  the  king,  and 
were  ufually  lawyers,  who  undertook  to  plead  the 
caufes  of  the  monafteries.  The  other,  which  ftitl  fub- 
fiit,  and  are  fometimes  called  by  their  primitive  name, 
advowees ,  though  more  ufually  patrons ,  were  heredi¬ 
tary  ;  as  being  the  founders  and  endowers  of  churches, 

&c.  or  their  heirs. 

Women  were  fometimes  advowees,  advocatijf.e.  And* 
in  effeCl,  the  canon  law  mentions  fome  who  had  this 
title,  and  who  had  the  fame  right  of  prefentation,  &c, 
in  their  churches  which  the  advowees  themfelves  had. 

In  a  flat.  25  Edw.  III.  we  meet  with  advowee  para-' 
mount  for  the  higheft  patron  ;  that  is,  the  king. 

ADVOWSON,  or  Advowzen,  in  common  law, 
fignilies  a  right  to  prefent  to  a  vacant  benefice.  Ad- 
vowfon  is  fo  called,  becaufe  the  right  of  prefentirrg  to 
the  church  was  firft  gained  by  fuch  as  were  founders, 
benefactors,  or  maintained  of  the  church. 

Though  the  nomination  of  fit  perfons  to  officiate  in 
every  diocefe  was  originally  in  the  bifhop,  yet  they, 
were  content  to  let  the  founders  of  churches  have  the 
nomination  of  the  perfons  to  the  churches  fo  founded, 
referving  to  themfelves  a  right  to  judge  of  the  fitnefs 
of  the  perfons  fo  nominated. 

Advowfous  formerly  were  moft  of  them  appendant 
to  manors,  and  the  patrons  were  parochial  barons  : 
the  lordfhip  of  the  manor  and  patronage  of  the  church 
were  feldom  in  different  hands,  until  advowfons  were 
given  to  religious  lioufes.  But  of  late  times  the  lord¬ 
fhip  of  the  manor  and  advowfon  of  the  church  have 
been  divided. 

Advowfons  are  prefentative>  collative,  or  donative  : 
prefentative,.  where  the  patron  prefents  or  offers  his 
clerk  to  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  to  be  inftituted  in 
his  church  ;  collative ,  where  the  benefice  is  given  by 
the  bifhop,  as  original  patron  thereof,  or  by  means  of 
a  right  he  has  acquired  by  lapfe  ;  donative ,  as  where 
the  king  or  other  patron  does,  by  a  fingle  donation  in 
writing,  put  the  clerk  into  pofTeffion,  without  prefen¬ 
tation,  inftitution,  or  induction. 

Sometimes,  anciently,  the  patron  had  the  foie  no¬ 
mination  of  the.  prelate,  abbot,  or  prior;  either  by  in- 
veftiture  (/.  e.  delivery  of  a  paftoral  llaff),  or  by  direct 
prefentation  to  the  diocefan  ;  and  if  a  free  election  was 
left-  to  the  religious,  yet  a  conge  d'elire ,  or  licence  of 
ele6tionr  was  firft  to  be  obtained  of  the  patron,  and 
the  perfon  eleCled  was  confirmed  by  him.  If  the 
founder’s  family  became  extinCt,  the  patronage  of  the 
convent  went  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Unlefs  the 
feveral  colleges  in  the  univerfities  be  reftrained  in  the 
number  of  advowfons  they  may  receive,  it  is  argued 
they  will  in  time  acquire  fuch  a  ftock  as  to  frustrate 
the  defign  of  their  foundation  (which  is  the  education 
of  youth),  by  creating  too  quick  a  fucceffion  of  fel¬ 
lows  » 
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Aduft  lows  ;  fo  that  there  will  not  be  in  the  colleges  a  fufii- 
11  cient  number  of  perfons  of  competent  age,  knowledge, 


Adze, 


Ae 


and  experience,  to  indraft  and  form  the  minds  of  the 


^  youth. — In  Tome  colleges  the  number  of  advowfons  is 
faid  to  be  already  two  thirds,  or  more,  of  the  number 
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of  fellow's. — It  is  objefted,  on  the  other  fide,  that  the 
fucceffion  of  fellows  may  be  too  flow  as  well  as  too 
quick  ;  whereby  perfons  well  qualified  may  be  detained 
fo  long  in  colleges  as  not  to  have  ftrength  or  aftivity 
enough  left  for  the  difeharge  of  parochial  funftions. 

Colleges  holding  more  advowfons  in  number  than  a 
moiety  of  the  fellows,  are  not  capable  of  purchafing 
more.  Grants  of  advowfons  by  Papifts  are  void. 

9  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  §5.  11  Geo.  II.  c.  IT-  §  5’ 

Advowfons  are  temporal  inheritances  and  lay  tees  5 
they  may  be  granted  by  deed  or  will,  and  are  alfets  in 
the  hands  of  heirs  or  executors.  Preientations  to  ad¬ 
vowfons  for  money,  or  other  reward,  are  void.  3 1  Elm. 

cap.  6.  ....  c 

In  Scotland,  this  right  is  called  patronage.  See 

Patronage. 

ADUST,  Adustus,  among  pliyficians,  See.  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  fuch  humours  as  by  long  heat  become  of  a  hot 
and  fiery  nature.  Such  is  choler  fuppofed  to  be. 
Melancholy  is  ufually  confidered  as  black  and  aduft  bile. 
Blood  is  faid  to  be  aduft,  when,  by  reafon  of  fome 
extraordinary  heat,  its  more  fubtile  parts  are  all  eva¬ 
porated,  leaving  the  groffer,  with  all  the  impurities 

therein,  half  torrifted.  . 

ADY,  in  natural  hiftory,a  name  given  to  the  palm- 
tree  of  the  ifland  of  St  Thomas.  It  is  a  tall  tree,  with 
a  thick,  bare,  upright  ftem,  growing  Tingle  on  its  root, 
of  a  thin  light  timber,  and  full  of  juice.  The  head  of 
this  tree  (hoots  into  a  vaft  number  of  branches,  which 
being  cut  off,  or  an  incifion  being  made  therein,  afford 
a  great  quantity  of  fweet  juice,  which  fermenting  fup- 
plies  the  place  of  wine  among  the  Indians.  The  fruit 
of  this  tree  is  called  by  the  Portuguefe  Caryoces  and  Ca¬ 
rlo  ffe  ;  and  by  the  black  natives,  Abanga,  This  fruit 
is  of  the  fize  and  fhape  of  a  lemon  ;  and  contains  a 
kernel,  which  is  good  to  eat.  The  fruit  itfelf  is  eat 
roafted,  and  the  raw  kernels  are  often  mixed  with  man- 
dioc  meal.  Thefe  kernels  are  fuppofed  very  cordial. 
An  oil  is  alfo  prepared  from  this  fruit,  which  anfwers 
the  purpofe  of  oil  or  butter.  This  oil  is  alfo  ufed  for 
anointing  ftiff  and  contra&ed  parts  of  the  body. 

ADYNAMIA,  in  medicine,  debility,  or  weaknefs, 
from  ffeknefs. 

ADYNAMON,  among  ancient  phyficians,  a  kind 
of  weak  factious  wine,  prepared  from  muff  boiled 
down  with  water  ;  to  be  given  to  patients  to  whom 
genuine  wine  might  be  hurtful. 

ADYTUM,  in  pagan  antiquity,  the  moft  retired 
and  facred  place  of  their  temples,  into  which  none  but 
the  priefts  were  allowed  to  enter.  The  Santtum  Sane - 
forum  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  of  the  nature  of 
the  pagan  adytum,  none  but  the  high  prieft  being  ad¬ 
mitted  into  it,  and  he  but  once  a-year. 

ADZE,  or  Addice,  a  cutting  tool  of  the  ax  kind  ; 
having  its  blade  made  thin  and  arching,  and  its  edge 
at  right  angles  to  the  handle  ;  chiefly  ufed  for  taking 
off  thin  chips  of  timber  or  boards,  and  for  paring  away 
certain  irregularities  which  the  ax  cannot  come  at. 
The  adze  is  ufed  by  carpenters,  but  more  by  coopers, 
S3  being  convenient  for  cutting  the  hollow  Tides  of 


boards,  See,  It  is  ground  from  a  bafe  on  its  infide  to 
its  outer  edge  ;  fo  that,  when  it  is  blunt,  they  cannot  ^jl 
conveniently  grind  it  without  taking  its  helve  out  of,  J  lcuaj 
the  eye. 

AE,  or  JE,  a  diphthong  compounded  of  A  and  E. 

Authors  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  ufe  of  the 
ae  in  Englifh  words. — Some,  out  of  regard  to  etymo¬ 
logy,  inlift  on  its  being  retained  in  all  words,  particu¬ 
larly  technical  ones,  borrowed  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin  ;  while  "others,  from  a  confideration  that  it  is 
no  proper  diphthong  in  our  language,  its  found  be¬ 
ing  no  other  than  that  of  the  fimple  e>  contend  that  it 
ought  to  be  entirely  difufed  ;  and,  in  fad,  the  fimple  e 
has  of  late  been  adopted  inftead  of  the  Roman  as 
in  the  word  equator ,  &c. 

iEACEA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  folemn  feftivah 
and  games  celebrated  at  iEgina,  in  honour  of  iEacus. 

iEACUS,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  by  iEgina.  When 
the  ifle  of  JEgina  was  depopulated  by  a  plague,  his  fa¬ 
ther,  in  compafiion  to  his  grief,  changed  all  the  ants 
upon  it  into  men  and  women,  who  were  called  Myrmi¬ 
dons ,  from  an  ant.  The  foundation  of  the  fa¬ 

ble  is  faid  to  be,  that  when  the  country  had  been  de¬ 
populated  by  pirates,  who  forced  the  few  that  remain¬ 
ed  to  take  (belter  in  caves,  iEacus  encouraged  them  to 
come  out,  and  by  commerce  and  induftry  recover  what 
they  had  loft.  His  cliara&er  for  juftice  was  fuch,  that, 
in  a  time  of  univerfal  drought,  he  was  nominated  by 
the  Delphic  oracle  to  intercede  for  Greece,  and  his 
prayer  was  anfwered.  See  the  article  ^Egina.  The 
Pagans  alfo  imagined  that  iEacus,  on  account  of  his 
impartial  juftice,  was  chofen  by  Pluto  one  of  the  three 
judges  of  the  dead  :  and  that  it  was  his  province  to 
judge  the  Europeans. 

iEBURA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Eftre- 
madura,  on  the  river  Guadiana,  to  the  weft  of  Me¬ 
rida,  now  called  Talavera,  W.  Long.  7.  15.  Lat, 

38.  40. 

jECHMALOTARCHA,  in  Jewifh  antiquity,  a 
title  given  to  the  principal  leader  or  governor  of  the 
Hebrew  captives  reiiding  in  Chaldea,  Affyria,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.  This  magiftrate  was  called 
by  the  Jews  rofck-galath ,  /.  e.  the  chief  of  the  capti¬ 
vity  :  but  the  above-term,  of  like  import  in  the  Greek, 
is  that  ufed  by  Origen  and  others  who  wrote  in  the 
Greek  tongue. 

The  Jewifh  writers  affure  11s,  that  the  achmalotarch* 
were  only  to  be  chofen  out  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Phe 
eaftern  Jews  had  their  princes  of  the  captivity,  as  the 
weftern  Jews  their  patriarchs.  The  Jews  are  ft  ill  faid 
to  have  an  rech?nalotat cha  at  Babylon,  but  without  the 
authority  of  the  ancient  ones.  Bafnage  Hilt.  Jews, 
and  Prideaux’s  Conne&ion. 

iECULANUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Hir- 
pini  in  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Appenin,  to  the  eaft 
of  Abellinum,  conti  aded  Mclanuin ,  fituate  between 
Beneventum  and  Tarentum.  I  he  inhabitants  are  called 
JEculani  by  Pliny  ;  and  JEclanenfes ,  in  an  ancient  in- 
feription  (Gruter).  The  town  is  now  called  Frice?iioy 
Clnverius,  43  miles  eaft  of  Naples.  E.  Long.  15.  38. 

Lat.  41.  1 5. 

iEDES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  befides  its  more  or¬ 
dinary  fignification  of  a  houfe,  likewife  fignified  an  in¬ 
ferior  kind  of  temple,  confecrated  to  fome  deity. 

iEDICULA,  a  term  ufed  to  denote  the  inner  part 

of 
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where  the  altar  and  Hatue  of  the  deity  different  office.' 


of  the  temple 
Hood.  . 

iEDILATE,  the  office  of  aedile,  fometimes  called 
JEdility.  See  the  next  article. 

iEDILE  (aedilis),  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  magiflrate 
whofe  chief  bufinefs  was  to  fuperintend  buildings  of  all 
kinds,  but  more  efpecially  public  ones,  as  temples, 
aqusedufts,  bridges,  &c.  To  the  aediles  likewife  be¬ 
longed  the  care  of  the  highways,  public  places,  weights 
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In  an  ancient  infcription  we  alfo  meet  ^Edilitium 
with  aedile  of  the  camp,  aedilis  caftrorvm .  ^  iE^ida. 


JEDILITIUM  edictum, among  the  Romans,  was 
that  whereby  a  remedy  was  given  a  buyer,  in  cafe  a 
vicious  or  unfound  beaft,  or  Have,  was  fold  him.  It  was 
called  adilitiuniy  becaufe  the  preventing  of  frauds  in 
fales  and  contra&s  belonged  efpecially  to  the  curule 
aediles. 

iEDlTUUS,  in  Roman  antiquity, an  officer  belong- 


and  meafures,  &c.  They  alfo  fixed  the  prices  of  pro-  ing  to _the_temple,  who  fed 
vifions,  took  cognizance  of  debauches,  punifhed  lewd 
women,  and  fuch  perfons  as  frequented  gaming  houfes. 

The  cuftody  of  the  plebifcita,  or  orders  of  the  people, 
was  likewife  committed  to  them.  I  hey  had  the  infpec- 
tion  of  comedies  and  other  pieces  of  wit ;  and  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  exhibit  magnificent  games  to  the  people,  at 
their  own  expence,  whereby  many  of  them  were  ruin- 


treafure,  and  facred  utenfils.  The  female  deities  had  a 
woman  officer  of  thi3  kind  called  JEditua . 

jEGAGROPILA,  a  ball  compofed  of  a  fubftance 
refembling  hair,  generated  in  the  llomach  of  the  cha¬ 
mois-goat.  This  ball  is  of  the  lame  nature  with  thofe 
found  in  cows,  hogs,  &c. 

JEGJE,  or  JE g;ea  (anc.  geog.),  the  name  of  JEdef- 


ed.  To  them  alfo  belonged  the  cuftody  of  the  pie-  fi,  fo  called  from  the  following  adventure  :  Caranus, 

-  *  ~  ■  *  the  firfl  king  of  Macedonia,  being  ordered  by  the  o- 

racle  to  feek  out  a  fettlement  in  Macedonia,  under  the 
conduct  of  a  flock  of  goats,  furprifed  the  town  of  JE* 
deffa,  during  a  thick  fog  and  rainy  weather,  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  goats  that  fled  from  the  rain  ;  which  goats 
ever  after,  in  all  his  military  expeditions,  he  caufed 
to  precede  his  ftandard ;  and  in  memory  of  this  he 
called  iEdeffa  JEgoea,  and  his  people  JEgecada.  And 
hence  probably,  in  the  prophet  Daniel,  thehe-goat  is 
the  fymbol  of  the  king  of  Macedon. 

AEGEAN  sea  (anc.  geog.)  now  the  Archipelago r 
a  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  ieperating  Europe  from 
Afia  and  Africa ;  wafhing,  on  the  one  hand,  Greece 
and  Macedonia  ;  on  the  other,  Caria  and  Ionia.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  greatly  difputed.  Feftus  advan¬ 
ces  three  opinions  :  one,  that  it  is  fo  called  from  the 
many  iflands  therein,  at  a  diftance  appearing  like  fo 
many  goats:  another,  becaufe  iEgea  queen  of  the 
Amazons  perifhed  in  it a  third  opinion  is,  becaufe 
iEgeus,  the  father  of  Thefeus,  threw  himfelf  headlong 
into  it. 

iEGEUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  was  king  of  Athens, 
and  the  father  of  Thefeus.  The  Athenians  having 
bafely  killed  the  fon  of  Minos  king  of  Crete,  for  carry¬ 
ing  away  the  prize  from  them,  Minos  made  war  upon 
the  Athenians ;  and  being  vi&orious,  impofed  this  fevere 
condition  on  JEgeus,  that  he  fhould  annually  fend  into 
Crete  feven  of  the  nobleft  of  the  Athenian  youths, 
chofen  by  lot,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur.  On 
the  fourth  year  of  this  tribute,  the  choice  fell  on  The¬ 
feus  ;  or,  as  others  fay,  he  himfelf  inireated  to  be  fent. 
The  king,  at  his  fon’s  departure,  gave  orders,  that  as 
the  fhip  failed  with  black  fails,  it  fhould  return  with  the 
fame  in  cafe  he  periffied  ;  but,  if  he  became  vi&orious,. 
he  fhould  change  them  into  white.  When  Thefeus  re¬ 
turned  to  Crete,  after  killing  the  Minotaur,  and  for¬ 
got  to  change  the  fails  in  token  of  his  victory,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  agreement,  with  his  father  ;  the  latter, 
who  watched  the  return  of  the  veftel,  fuppofing  by 
the  black  fails  that  his  fon  was  dead,  call  himfelf  head¬ 
long  into  the  fea,  which  afterwards  obtained  the  name 
of  the  JEgean  Sea .  The  Athenians  decreed  iEgeus 
divine  honours;  and  facrificed  to  him  as  a  marine  deity, 
the  adopted  fon  of  Neptune. 

JEGIAS,  among  phyficians,  a  white  fpeck  on  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  which  occafions  a  dimnefs  of  fight. 
^GIDAj  (Pliny);  now  Capo  d>  Ijhia  the  princi- 
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bifeita,  and  the  cenfure  and  examination  of  books. 
They  had  the  power,  on  certain  occafions,  of  iffuing 
edi&s  ;  and,  by  degrees,  they  procured  to  themfelves 
a  confiderable  jurifdi&ion,  the  cognizance  of  various 
caufes.  & c.  This  office  ruined  numbers  by  its  expen- 
fivenefs  ;  fo  that,  in  Auguflus’s  time,  even  many  fe- 
nators  declined  it  on  that  account. 

All  thefe  functions  which  rendered  the  aediles  fo  con¬ 
fiderable  belonged  at  firfl  to  the  sediles  of  the  people, 
aediles  plebeii ,  or  minor es  :  thefe  were  only  two  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  were  firfl  created  in  the  fame  year  as  the  tri¬ 
bunes:  for  the  tribunes,  finding  themfelves  oppreffed 
with  the  multiplicity  of  affairs,  demanded  of  the  fe- 
nate  to  have  officers,  with  whom  they  might  intrufl 
matters  of  lefs  importance  :  and  accordingly  two- aediles 
were  created  ;  and  hence  it  was  that  the  aediles  were 
elected  every  year  at  the  fame  affembly  as  the  tribunes. 
But  thefe  plebeian  aediles  having  refufed,  on  a  fignal 
occafion,  to  treat  the  people  with  (hows,  as  pleading 
themfelves  unable  to  fupport  the  expence  thereof,  the 
patricians  made  an  offer  to  do  it,  provided  they  would 
admit  them  to  the  honours  of  the  adilate .  On  this 
occafion  there  were  two  new  aediles  created,  of  the 
number  of  the  patricians,  in  the  year  of  Rome  388  ; 
they  were  called  aediles  curules ,  or  majores  ;  as  having 
a  right  to  fit  on  a  curule  chair,  enriched  with  ivory, 
when  they  gave  audience  ;  whereas  the  plebeian  aediles 
only  fat  on  benches. — Befides  that  the  curule  aediles 
frtared  all  the  ordinary  fun&ions  with  the  plebeian,  their 
chief  employ  was,  to  procure  the  celebration  of  the 
grand  Roman  games,  and  to  exhibit  comedies,  Ihews 
of  gladiators,  &c.  to  the  people  ;  and  they  were  alfo 
appointed  judges  in  all  cafes  relating  to  the  felling  or 
exchanging  eftates. 

To  eafe  thefe  four  firfl  aediles,  Caefar  created  a  new 
kind,  called  aediles  cereales>  as  being  deputed  chiefly  to 
take  care  of  the  corn,  which  was  called  domwi  cereris ; 
for  the  Heathens  honoured  Ceres  as  the  goddefs  who 
prefided  over  corn,  and  attributed  to  her  the  invention 
of  agriculture.  Thefe  aediles  cereales  were  alfo  taken 
out  of  the  order  of  patricians.  In  the  municipal  ci¬ 
ties  there  were  aediles,  and  with  the  fame  authority  as 
at  Rome. 

We  alfo  read  of  an  aediles  aliment  arias ,  expreffed  in 
abbreviature  by  JEdiL  aim .  whofe  bufinefs  feems  to 
have  been  to  provide  diet  for  thofe  who  were  maintain¬ 
ed  at  the  public  charge,  though  others  affign  him  a 
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^gileps  pal  town  on  the  north  of  the  territory  of  Iftria,  fituated 
in  a  little  ifland,  joined  to  the  land  by  a  bridge.  In  an 
,  infcription,  (Gruter),  it  is  called  JEgidis  Infula.  E. 
Long.  14.  20.  Lat.  4-5.  50.  It  was  afterwards  called 
Jufiinopolis ,  after  the  emperor  Juftinus. 

JEGILOPS,  the  name  of  a  tumor  in  the  great  angle 
of  the  eye;  either  with,  or  without,  an  inflammation. 
The  word  is  compounded  of  «*£,  goaty  and  *4*  eye; 
as  goats  are  fuppofed  extremely  liable  to  this  diftem- 
per. 

Authors  frequently  ufe  the  words  agilops,  anchilops , 
and  fijlula  lachrytnalis ,  promifcuoufly  ;  but  the  more 
.accurate,  after  JEgineta,  make  a  difference. — The  tu¬ 
mor,  before  it  becomes  ulcerous,  is  properly  called  an¬ 
chtlops  ;  and,  after  it  is  got  into  the  lachrymal  paffages, 
and  has  rendered  the  os  laclirymale  carious,  fijlula  la - 
r hrymalis . 

If  the  jcgilops  be  accompanied  with  an  inflamma¬ 
tion,  it  is  fuppofed  to  take  its  rife  from  the  abundance 
of  blood  which  a  plethoric  habit  difehargeson  the  cor- 
•ner  of  the  eye.  If  it  be  without  an  inflammation,  it  is 
fuppofed  to  proceed  from  a  vifeous  pituitous  humour, 
thrown  upon  this  part. 

The  method  of  cure  is  tlie  fame  as  that  of  the  oph¬ 
thalmia.  But  before  it  has  reached  the  lachrymal  paf¬ 
fages,  it  is  managed  like  other  ulcers.  If  the  aegilops 
be  ncgle&ed,  it  burfts,  and  degenerates  into  a  fiftula, 
which  eats  into  the  bone. 

JEGiLoYsfiVildFeJluc;  a  genus  of  the  moncecia  order, 
belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafsof  plants,  and  ranking 
under  the  .4th  natural  order,  Gramina.-- The  characters 
.are  :  The  hermaphrodite  calyx  is  a  two-valved  glume, tri- 
florous ;  the  corolla  a  two-valved  glume,  the  exterior 
valvalet  terminated  by  three  ariftae  or  awns,  the  interior 
.awnlefs:  Stamina,  three  capillary  filaments;  ilyle,  two: 
Seed, one,  oblong.  Male  calyx  and  Corolla,  each  a  glume 
as  in  the  former;  and  Jiamina ,  the  fame  number. — 
There  are  feven  fpecies,  natives  of  Italy  and  fome  other 
parts  of  Europe  ;  one  of  them,  the  incurvata,  a  native 
of  Britain,  grows  by  the  fea-ftiore,  and  is  vulgarly  call¬ 
ed  fea-bard-grafs, 

JEgilops  is  alfo  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
;Quercus. 

iEGIMURUS  (anc.  geog.),  an  ifland  on  the  bay 
.of  Carthage,  about  30  miles  diffant  from  that  city, 
(Livy);  now  the  Galetta  :  This  ifland  being  after¬ 
wards  funk  in  the  fea,  two  of  its  rocks  remained  above 
water,  which  were  called  Ara,  and  mentioned  by  Vir¬ 
gil,  becaufe  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  entered  in¬ 
to  an  agreement  or  league  to  fettle  their  mutual  boun¬ 
daries  at  thefe  rocks. 

iEGINA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  daughter  of  iE- 
fopus,  king  of  Basotia,  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  who 
debauched  her  in  the  fimilitude  of  a  lambent  flame, 
and  then  carried  her  from  Epidaurus  to  a  defart  ifland 
.called  Oenope,  which  afterwards  obtained  her  own 


name. 


jEgina  (anc.  geo g.),  an  ifland  on  the  Saronic  Bay, 
or  Bay  of  Engia,  20  miles  diffant  from  the  Piraeeus, 
formerly  vying  with  Athens  for  naval  power,  and  at  the 
fea- fight  of  Salamin  difputing  the  palm  of  victory  with 
the  Athenians.  It  was  the  country  and  kingdom  of 
^Eacus,  who  called  it  JEgina  from  his  mother’s  name, 
it  being  before  called  Oenopia,  (Ovid).  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  called  JEgineta,  and  JEginenfcs.  The  Greeks 

N°  4. 


had  a  common  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  in  iEgina. 
The  iEginstse  applied  to  commerce  ;  and  were  the  firft 
who  coined  money,  called  No.uicr^a  'Ayivcucv:  hence  JE- 
gineticum  as,  formerly  in  great  repute.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  called  Myrmidones,  or  a  nation  of  ants, 
from  their  great  application  to  agriculture.  See  Al,a- 
cus, 

This  ifland  was  furrounded  by  Attica,  the  territory 
of  Megara,  and  the  Peloponnefus,  each  diffant  about 
100  ftadia,  or  12  miles  and  a  half.  In  circumference 
it  was  reckoned  1B0  ftadia,  or  22  miles  and  a  half. 
It  was  waffled  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  by  the  Myrtoan 
and  Cretan  feas. 

It  is  now  called  Eyina ,  or  Eginay  theg  foft  and  the  i 
fhort.  The  temple  above-mentioned  is  fituated  upon 
the  fummit  of  a  mountain  called  P anhellenius ,  about 
an  hour  diffant  from  the  fhore.  The  jEginetans  affirm¬ 
ed  it  was  erected  by  /Eacus  ;  in  whole  time  Hellas 
being  terribly  oppreffed  by  drought,  the  Delphic  oracle 
was  confulted ;  and  the  refponfe  was,  That  J upiter  muff 
be  rendered  propitious  by  jEacus.  The  cities  intreat- 
ed  him  to  be  their  mediator:  He  facrificed  and  prayM 
to  Jupiter  Panhellenius,  and  procured  rain. 

The  temple  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  had  fix  co¬ 
lumns  in  front.  Twenty-one  of  the  exterior  columns 
are  yet  Handing,  with  two  in  the  front  of  the  pronaos 
and  of  the  pofticum,  and  five  of  the  number  which 
formed  the  ranges  of  the  cell.  The  entablature,  except 
the  architrave,  is  fallen.  The  ft  one  is  of  a  light  bvown- 
ifh  colour,  much  eaten  in  many  places,  and  indicating 
a  very  great  age.  Some  of  the  columns  have  been  in¬ 
jured  by  boring  to  their  centres  for  the  metal.  In  fe- 
veral,  the  junction  of  the  parts  is  fo  exadl,  that  each 
feems  to  confift  of  one  piece.  This  ruin  Mr  Chandler 
confiders  as  fcarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  its  claim  to  a 
remote  antiquity.  The  fituation  on  a  lonely  mountain, 
at  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  has  preferved  it  from  total 
demolition,  amid  all  the  changes  and  accidents  of  nu¬ 
merous  centuries. 

Near  the  fhore  is  a  barrow,  raifed,  it  is  related,  for 
Phocus,  upon  the  following  occafion.  Telamon  and 
Peleus,  fons  of  iEacus,  challenged  their  half  brother 
Phocus  to  contend  in  the  Pentathlum.  In  throwing 
tlie  ftone,  which  ferved  as  a  quoit,  Peleus  hit  Phocus, 
who  was  killed  ;  when  both  of  them  fled.  Afterwards, 
Telamon  fent  a  herald  to  affert  his  innocence.  iEacus 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  land,  or  to  apologize,  except 
from  the  veffel ;  or,  if  he  chofe  rather,  from  a  heap  caff 
up  in  the  water.  Telamon,  entering  the  private  port 
by  night,  raifed  a  barrow,  as  a  token,  it  is  likely,  of  a 
pious  regard  for  the  deceafed.  He  was  afterwards 
.condemned,  as  not  free  from  guilt ;  and  failed  away 
again  to  Salamis.  The  barrow'  in  the  fecond  century, 
when  feen  by  Paufanias,  was  furrounded  with  a  fence, 
and  had  on  it  a  rough  ftone.  The  tenor  of  fome 
dreadful  judgment  to  be  infh&ed  from  heaven  had  pre¬ 
ferved  it  entire  and  unaltered  to  his  time  ;  and  in  a 
country  depopulated  and  negle£led,  it  may  ftill  endure 
for  many  ages. 

The  foil  of  this  ifland  is,  as  deferibed  by  Strabo, 
very  ftony,  efpeeially  the  bottoms,  but  in  fome  places 
not  unfertile  in  grain.  Befides  corn,  it  produces  olives, 
grapes,  and  almonds;  and  abounds  in  pigeons  and 
partridges.  It  has  been  related,  that  the  iEgine- 
tans  annually  wage  war  with  the  feathered  race,  care¬ 
fully 
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fuily  collecting  or  breaking  their  eggs,  to  prevent  their 
multiplying,  and  in  confequence  a  yearly  famine.  They 
have  no  hares,  foxes,  or  wolves.  The  rivers  in  fummer 
are  all  dry.  The  vaiwode  or  governor  farms  the  re¬ 
venue  of  the  Grand  Signior  for  12  purfes,  or  6000  pi- 
aitres.  About  half  this  fum  is  repaid  yearly  by  the 
caratch-money,  or  poll-tax. 

iEdNA,  the  capital  of  the  above  ifland.  Its  fite  lias 
been  long  forfaken.  Inftead  of  the  temples  mention¬ 
ed  by  Paufanias,  there  are  13  lonely  churches,  all 
very  mean  ;  and  two  Doric  columns  fupporting  their 
architrave.  Thefe  (land  by  the  fea-fide  toward  the 
low  cape  ;  and,  it  has  been  fuppofed,  are  a  remnant 
of  a  temple  of  Venus,  which  was  fituated  by  the  port 
principally  frequented.  The  theatre,  which  is  record¬ 
ed  as  worth  feeing,  refembled  that  of  the  Epidaurians 
both  in  fize  and  workmanfhip.  It  was  not  far  from 
the  private  port ;  the  ftadium,  which,  like  that  at  Priene, 
was  conftru&ed  with  only  one  fide,  being  joined  to  it 
behind,  and  each  ftru&ure  mutually  fuftaining  and 
propping  the  other.  The  walla  belonging  to  the  ports 
and'  arfenal  were  of  excellent  mafonry,  and  may  be  tra¬ 
ced  to  a  confiderable  extent,  above,  or  nearly  even  with, 
the  water.  At  the  entrance  of  the  mole,  on  the  left, 
is  a  fmall  chapel  of  St  Nicholas  ;  and  oppofite,  a  fquare 
tower  with  fteps  before  it,  detached,  from  which  a  bridge 
was  laid  acrofs,  to  be  removed  on  any  alarm.  This 
ilrudlure,  which  is  mean,  was  erected  by  the  Venetians, 
while  at  war  with  th<?  Turks  in  1693. 

iEGINETA  (Paulus),  a  celebrated  furgeon  of  the 
ifland  of  iEgina,  from  whence  he  derived  his  name. 
According  to  Mr  Le  Clerc’s  calculation,  he  lived  in 
the  fourth  century ;  but  Abuipharagius  the  Arabian, 
who  is  allowed  to  give  the  belt  account  of  thofe  times, 
places  him  with  more  probability  in  the  feventh.  His 
knowledge  in  furgery  was  very  great,  and  his  works  are 
defervedly  famous.  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  has 
thought  fit  to  transcribe  him  in  a  great  variety  of  places. 
Indeed  the  do&rine  of  Paulus  iEgineta,  together  with 
that  of  Celfus  and  Albucafis,  make  up  the  whole  text 
of  this  author.  He  is  the  firft  writer  who  takes  notice 
of  the  cathartic  quality  of  rhubarb  ;  and,  according  to 
Dr  Milward,  is  the  firft  in  all  antiquity  who  deferves 
the  title  of  a  man-midwife. 

iEGINHARD,  the  celebrated  Secretary  and  fup¬ 
pofed  fon-in-law  of  Charlemagne.  He  is  faid  to  have 
been  carried  through  the  fnow  on  the  fhoulders  of  the 
afte&ionate  and  ingenious  Imma,  to  prevent  his  being 
traeked  from  her  apartments  by  the  emperor  her  fa¬ 
ther  :  a  ftory  which  the  elegant  pen  of  Addifon  lias 
copied  and  embellifhed  from  an  old  German  chronicle, 
and  inferted  in  the  3d  volume  of  the  Spedtator. — This 
happy  lover  (fuppoftng  the  ftory  to  be  true)  Seems  to 
have  pofleffed  a  heart  not  unworthy  of  fo  enchanting  a 
miftrefs,  and  to  have  returned  her  affedtion  with  the 
moft  faithful  attachment ;  for  there  is  a  letter  of  iEgin- 
hard’s  ftill  extant,  lamenting  the  death  of  his  wife, 
which  is  written  in  the  tendereft  ftrain  of  connubial  af- 
ftidlion  ; — it  does  not,  however,  exprefs  that  this  lady 
wastheaftedlionate  princefs;  and  indeed  fome  late  critics 
have  proved  that  Imma  was  not  the  daughter  of  Char¬ 
lemagne. — But  to  return  to  our  hiftorian  :  He  was  a 
native  of  Germany,  and  educated  by  the  munificence  of 
his  imperial  mailer,  of  which  he  has  left  the  moft  grate¬ 
ful  teftimony  in  his  preface  to  the  life  of  that  monarch. 
Vol.  I.  PartI.  -  .  4.,  v. 


./Egiuhard,  after  the  lofs  of  his  lamented  wife,  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  have  paffed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  reli¬ 
gious  retirement,  and  to  have  died  foon  after  the  year 
840.  His  life  of  Charlemagne,  his  annals  from  741  to 
889,  and  his  letters,  are  all  inferted  in  the  2d  volume 
of  Duchefne’s  Scriptores  Francorum.  But  there  is  an 
improved  edition  of  this  valuable  hiftorian,  with  the’an- 
notations  of  Hermann  Schmineke,  in  4to,  1711. 

iEGlPAN,  in  heathen  mythology,  a  denomination 
given  to  the  god  Pan,  becaufe  he  was  reprefented  with 
the  horus,  legs,  feet,  & c.  of  a  goat, 

JEG1PHILA,  Goat-friend  :  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandia  clafs  of  plants; 
the  characters  of  which  are  :  The  calyx  is  a  Tingle- leaved 
perianthium,  bell-fhap’d,  four-tooth’d,  loofe,  very  fhort, 
and  perfiftent  :  The  corolla  confifts  of  one  petal ;  the 
tubus  cylindiic,  narrower  and  longer  than  the  calyx; 
the  border  divided  into  four  fegments,  fiat  and  equal ; 
the  divilions  oblong  :  The  Jiamtna  coniift  of  four  eredl 
capillary  filaments  ;  the  antherte  are  incumbent  and 
fquared  :  The  pifiillum  has  a  germen  above  ;  a  capil¬ 
lary,  two-clift,  middle-lized  ftylus ;  and  a  fimple  ftig- 
ma  :  The  pertcarpium  is  a  roundifii  unilocular  berry  : 
The  feeds  are  four.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  a  native 
of  Martinico. 

iEGlS,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  a  name  given  to 
the  fiiield  or  buckler  of  Jupiter  and  Pallas. 

The  goat  Amalthea,  which  had  fuckled  Jove,  being 
dead,  that  god  is  faid  to  have  covered  his  buckler  with 
the  fkin  thereof ;  whence  the  appellation  agis9  front 
ettyos,  Jhe-goat .  Jupiter,  afterwards  reftoring  the 
beaft  to  life  again,  covered,  it  with  a  new  fkin,  and  pla¬ 
ced  it  among  the  ftars.  As  to  liis  buckler,  he  made  a 
prefent  of  it  to  Minerva  :  whence  that  goddefs’s  buck¬ 
ler  is  alfo  called  agis. 

Minerva,  having  killed  the  Gorgon  Mednfa,  nailed 
her  head  in  the  middle  of  the  aegis,  which  henceforth 
liad  the  faculty  of  converting  into  ftone  all  thofe  who 
looked  thereon  ;  as  Medufa  herfelf  had  done  during 
her  life. 

Others  take  the  aegis  not  to  have  been  a  buckler,  but 
a  cuirafs,  or  breaft-plate  :  and  it  is  certain  the  aegis  of 
Pallas,  deferibed  by  Virgil,  iEn.  lib.  viii.ver.  435,  muft; 
have  been  a  cuirafs  ;  finee  that  poet  fays  exprefsly,  that 
Medufa’s  head  was  on  the  bread  of  the  goddefs.  But 
the  aegis  of  Jupiter,  mentioned  a  little  higher,  ver.354, 
feems  to  have  been  a  buckler :  the  words 
Cum  f-epe  nigrantem 
vEgida  concutcret  dextra , 

agreeing  very  well  to  a  buckler;  but  not  at  all  to  a 
cuirafs  or  breaft-plate. 

Servius  makes  the  fame  diftindiion  on  the  two  paf- 
fages  of  Virgil:  for  on  verfe  354,  he  takes  the  aegis 
for  the  buckler  of  Jupiter,  made,  as  above-mentioned, 
of  the  Ikin  of  the  goat  Amalthea;  and  on  verfe  435, 
he  deferibes  the  aegis  as  the  aimour  which  covers  the 
bread,  and  which  in  fpeaking  of  men  is  called  cui¬ 
rafs  ,  and  agis  in  fpeaking  of  the  gods.  Many  authors 
have  overlooked  thefe  difti nations  for  want  of  going  to 
the  fources. 

-ZEGISTHUS,  in  ancient  hiftory,  was  the  fon  of 
Thyeftes  by  his  own  .daughter  Pilopeia,  who,  to  con¬ 
ceal  her  ihame,  expofed  him  in  the  woods  ;  fome  fay 
he  was  taken  up  by  a  fhepherd,  and  fuckled  by  a  goat, 
whence  he  was  called  Mgefihus .  He  corrupted  Cly- 
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iKgithalhis  temneftra  the  wife  of  Agamemnon  ;  and  with  her  af- 
1}  fi  (lance  flew  her  hufband,  and  reigned  feven  years  in 

jEgofpota-  Mycenx.  He  was,  together  with  Clytemneftra,  flain 
m°S*  i  by  Oreftes.  Pompey  ufed  to  call  Julius  Caefar  JEgiftkus , 
on  account  of  his  having  corrupted  his  wife  Mutia, 
whom  he  afterwards  put  away,  though  he  had  three 
children  by  her. 

JEGITHALLUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  promontory  and 
citadel  of  Sicily,  between  Hrepanum  and  the  Empo¬ 
rium  Aegiflanum,  afterwards  called  Acellus  ;  corruptly 
written  Aegitharfosy  in  Ptolemy  ;  fituate  near  mount 
Eryx,  and  now  called  Capo  dl  Santo  Teodoro . 

jEGIUM,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of  Achaia  Propria, 
five  miles  from  the  place  where  Helice  flood,  and  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  council  of  the  Acheans,  which  ufually  met 
there  on  account  either  of  the  dignity  or  commodious 
fituation  of  the  place.  It  was  alfo  famous  for  the  wor- 
fhip  of  Ojuxyvfiot  Conventional  fupiter ,  and  of  Pa- 

nachaan  Ceres .  The  territory  of  iEgium  was  watered 
by  two  rivers,  viz.  the  Phcenix  and  Meganitas..  The 
epithet  is  JEgienfis .  There  is  a  coin  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  king  of  Prufiia,  with  the  infeription  aiti,  and  the 
figure  of  a  tortoife,  which  is  the  fymbol  of  Pelopon- 
nefus,  and  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  place  where  it  was 
ftruck. 

JEGOBOLIUM,  in  antiquity,  the  facrifice  of  a 
goat  offered  to  Cybele.  The  cegobolinm  was  an  ex¬ 
piatory  facnfice,  which  bore  a  near  refemblance  to  the 
taurobolium  and  criobolium,  and  feems  to  have  been 
fometimes  joined  with  them. 

iEGOPODIUM,  small  wild  Angelica,  Gout- 
wort,  Goatsfoot,  Herb  Gerard,  or  Ashweed; 
a  genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentan- 
dria  clafs  of  plants ;  the  chara&ers  of  which  are : 
The  univerfal  calyx  is  a  manifold  convex  umble ;  the 
partial  one,  confimilar  and  flat ;  there  is  no  involucrum; 
and  the  proper  perianthium  is  fcarcely  difcernible : 
The  univerfal  corolla  is  uniform,  the  florets  all  fertile  ; 
the  proper  one  has  five  inverfe-ovate,  concave,  equal 
petals,  infle&ed  at  the  top  :  The  ftamina  confift  of 
five  Ample  filaments  twice  the  length  of  the  corolla ; 
the  anthene  roundifh  :  The  piJHllum  has  a  germen  be¬ 
neath  ;  two  purple  erea  ftyle  the  length  of  the  corol- 
let ;  the  ftigmata  are  headed  :  No  pertcarpiuvi :  The 
fruit  is  ovate,  flriated,  and  bipartite  :  1  he  feeds  are  two, 
ovate,  on  one  fide  convex  and  flriated,  and  flat  on  the 
other.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Britain 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  very  common  under 
hedges  and  about  gardens  ;  the  leaves  refemble  thofe 
of  Angelica,  and  it  carries  fmall  white  flowers.  Its 
roots  run  fo  faft,  as  to  render  it  a  very  troublefome 
weed. 

jEGOPRICON;  a  genus  of  the  moncecia  order,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  diandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  the  chara6ler6 
of  which  are :  The  calyx  both  of  the  male  and  female 
is  a  tubular  perianthium  of  one  leaf  divided  into  three 
fegments  :  Corolla  wanting  in  both  :  Thtflamina  con- 
fifl  of  a  Tingle  ere£l  filament  longer  than  the  calyx,  with 
an  ovate  anthera  :  The  piflillum  has  an  ovate  germen, 
three  divaricated  ftyli,  and  fimple  perfiftent  ftigmata  ; 
The  pericarpium  is  a  globular  berry,  three-grained  with¬ 
in,  and  three-cell’d :  The  feeds  are  folitary,  and  angu¬ 
lar  on  one  fide. — There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of 
Surinam. 

GO  SPOT  AMOS,  (anc.  geog.),  a  river  in  the 
Thracian  Cherfonefus,  falling  with  a  fouth  <eaft  courfe 
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into  the  Hellefpont,  to  the  north  of  Seftos ;  alfo  a  -ffisofpou. 
town,  ftation,  or  road  for  fhips  at  its  mouth.  Here  the  nm 
Athenians,  under  Conon,  through  the  fault  of  his  col- 
league  Ifocrates,  received  a  fignal  overthrow  from  th< 
Eacedemonians  under  Lyfander,  which  was  follow*  i 
by  the  taking  of  Athens,  and  put  an  end  to  the  P  )- 
ponnefian  war.  The  Athenian  fleet  having  followed 
the  Eacedemonians,  anchored  in  the  road,  over  againfl 
the  enemy,  who  lay  before  Lampfacus.  I  he  PIcl- 
lefpont  is  not  above  two  thoufand  paces  broad  in  that 
place.  The  two  armies  feeing  themfelves  fo  near  each  * 
other,  expected  only  to  reft  that  day,  and  were  in 
hopes  of  coming  to  a  battle  on  the  next. 

But  Lyfander  had  another  defign  in  his  view.  He 
commanded  the  feamen  and  pilots  to  go  on  board  their 
galleys,  as  if  they  were  in  reality  to  fight  the  next 
morning  at  break  of  day,  to  hold  themfelves  in  readi- 
nefs,  and  to  wait  his' orders  with  profound  filence. 

He  commanded  the  land-army  in  like  manner  to  draw 
up  in  battle  upon  the  coaft,  and  to  wait  the  day  with¬ 
out  noife.  On  the  morrow,  as  foon  as  the  fun  was  ri- 
fen,  the  Athenians  began  to  row  towards  them.  with 
their  whole  fleet  in  one  line,  and  to  bid  them  defiance.. 
Lyfander,  though  his  fhips  were  ranged  in  order  of 
battle,  with  their  heads  towards  the  enemy,  lay  ftiil 
without  making  any  movement.  In  the  evening,  when 
the  Athenians  withdrew,  he  did  not  fuffer  his  foldiers 
to  go  afliore,  till  two  or  three  galleys,  which  he  had 
fent  out  to  obferve  them,  were  returned  with  advice 
that  they  had  feen  the  enemy  land.  The  next  day 
paffed  in  the  fame  manner,  as  they  did  the  third  and 
fourth.  Such  a  condu&,  which  argued  referve  and 
apprehenfion,  extremely  augmented  the  fecurity  and 
boldnefs  of  the  Athenians,  and  infpired  them  with  an 
extreme  contempt  for  an  army,  which  fear,  in  their 
fenfe,  prevented  from  fhowing  themfelves,  and  attempt¬ 
ing  any  thing. 

Whilft  this  paffed,  Alcibiades,  who  was  near  the 
fleet,  took  horfe,  and  came  to  the  Athenian  generals; 
to  whom  he  reprefented,  that  they  kept  upon  a  very 
difadvantageous  coaft,  where  there  were  neither  ports 
nor  cities  in  the  neighbourhood ;  that  they  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  bring  their  provifions  from  Ccftos  with  great 
danger  and  difficulty  ;  and  that  they  were  very  much 
in  the  wrong  to  fuffer  the  foldiers  and  mariners  of 
the  fleet,  as  foon  as  they  were  afliore,  to  ftraggle 
and  difperfe  themfelves  at  their  own  pleafure,  whilft 
they  were  faced  in  view  by  the  enemy’s  fleet,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  execute  the  orders  of  their  general  with 
the  readieft  obedience,  and  upon  the  flighted  fignal. 

He  offered  alfo  to  attack  the  enemy  by  land  with  a 
ftrong  body  of  Thracian  troops,  and  to  force  them  to 
a  battle.  The  generals,  efpecially  Tydeus  and  Menan¬ 
der.  jealous  of  their  command,  did  not  content  them¬ 
felves  with  refufing  his  offers,  from  the  opinion,  that  if 
the  event  proved  unfortunate,  the  whole  blame  would 
fall  on  them,  and  if  favourable,  that  Alcibiades. alone 
would  have  the  honour  of  it  ;  but  reje£led  alfo  with  in- 
fult  his  wife  and  falutary  counfel,  as  if  a  man  in  difgrace 
loft  his  fenfe  and  abilities  with  the  favour  of  the  com¬ 
mon-wealth.  Alcibiades  withdrew. 

The  fifth  day  the  Athenians  prefented  themfelves 
again,  and  offered  battle;  retiring  in  the.  evening  ac¬ 
cording  to  cuftom  with  more  infulting  airs  than  the 
days  before.  Lyfander,  as  ufual,  detached  fome  gal¬ 
leys  tb  obfexve  them,  with  orders  to  return  with  the 
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utmoft  diligence  when  they  faw  the  Athenians  land¬ 
ed,  and  to  put  up  a  brazen  buckler  at  each  (hip  s  head 
as  foon  as  they  reached  the  middle  of  the  channel. 
Himfelf  in  the  mean  time  ran  through  the  whole  line 
in  his  galley,  exhorting  the  pilots  and  officers  to  hold 
the  feameti  and  foldiers  in  readinefs  to  row  and  light 

on  the  firft  fignal.  .  .  . 

As  foon  as  the  bucklers  were  put  up  in  the  imps 
heads,  and  the  admiral  galley  had  given  the  fignal  by 
the  found  of  trumpet,  the  whole  fleet  let  forward  in 
good  order.  The  land-army  at  the  fame  time  made  all 
poffible  hafte  to  the  top  of  the  promontory  to  fee  the 
battle.  The  ftrait  that  feparates  the  two  continents 
in  this  place  is  about  fifteen  Itadia,  or  three  quarters 
of  a  league  in  breadth;  which  fpace  was  prefently  clear¬ 
ed  through  the  activity  and  diligence  of  the  rowers. 
Conon  the  Athenian  general  was  the  fir  ft  who  percei¬ 
ved  from  ffiore,  that  fleet  advance  in  good  order  to  at¬ 
tack  him  ;  upon  which  he  immediately  cried  out  lor 
the  troops  to  embark.  In  the  height  of  forrow  and 
trouble,  fome  he  called  to  by  their  names,  fome  he 
conjured,  and  others  he  forced  to  go  on  boaio  their 
galleys;  but  all  his  endeavours  and  emotions  were  lnet- 
fe&ual,  the  foldiers  being  difperfed  on  all  fides.  For 
they  were  no  fooner  come  on  fhore,  than  fome  run 
to  the  futlers,  fome  to  walk  in  the  country,  fome 
to  fleep  in  their  tents,  and  others  had  begun  to  drefs 
their  fuppers.  This  proceeded  from  the  want  of  vigi¬ 
lance  and  experience  in  their  generals,  who,  not  fuf- 
peaing  the  leaft  danger,  indulged  tliemfelves  in  their 
taking  repofe,  and  gave  their  foldiers  the  fame  li¬ 
berty* 

The  enemy  had  already  fallen  on  with  loud  cries  and 
a  great  noife  of  their  oars,  when  Conon,  difengaging 
himfelf  with  nine  galleys,  of  which  number  was  the  fa- 
cred  fhip  called  the  Paralian,  flood  away  for  Cyprus, 
where  he  took  refuge  with  Evagoras.  The  Pelopon- 
nefians,  falling  upon  the  reft  of  the  fleet,  took  imme¬ 
diately  the  galleys  which  were  empty,  and  difabled  and 
deftroyed  fuch  as  began  to  fill  with  men.  The  foldiers, 
who  ran  without  order  or  arms  to  their  relief,  were  ei¬ 
ther  killed  in  the  endeavour  to  get  on  board,  or  flying 
on  ffiore  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  enemy,  who  landed 
in  purfuit  of  them.  Lyfander  took  3000  pnfoners, 
with  all  the  generals,  and  the  whole  fleet.  After  ha¬ 
ving  plundered  the  camp,  and  fattened  the  enemy’s 
galleys  to  the  fternsof  his  own,  he  returned  to  Lamp- 
facus  amidft  the  found  of  flutes  and  fongs  of  triumph. 
It  was  his  glory  to  have  atchieved  one  of  the  greateft 
military  exploits  recorded  in  hiftory  with  little  or  no 
lofs,  and  to  have  terminated  a  war  in  the  fmall  fpace 
of  an  hour,  which  had  already  lafted  27  years,  and 
which,  perhaps,  without  him,  had  been  of  much  longer 
continuance. 

JEGYPT.  See  Egypt. 

iEGYPTIACUM,  in  pharmacy,  the  name  of  feve- 
ral  detergent  ointments;  which  are  defcribed  under  the 
article  Ointment. 

uEGYPTILLA,  in  natural  hiftory,.  the  name  of  a 
flone  defcribed  by  the  ancients,  and  faid,  by  fome  au¬ 
thors,  to  have  the  remarkable  quality  of  giving  water 
the  colour  and  tafte  of  wine.  This  feems  a  very  ima¬ 
ginary  virtue,  as  are  indeed  too  many  of  thofe  in  for¬ 
mer  ages  attributed  to  flones.  The  defcriptions  left  us 
of  this  remarkable  foffil  tell  us,  that  it  was  variegated 
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with,  or  compofed  of,  veins  of  black  and  white,  or  black  -ffigyptus 

and  bluiffi,  with  fometimes  a  plate  or  vein  of  whitiffi 

red.  The  authors  of  thefe  accounts  feem  to  have  un-u__v^__ 

derftood  by  this  name  the  feveral  ftones  of  the  onyx, 

fardonyx,  and  camsea  kind  ;  all  which  wye  have  at  pre- 

fent  common  among  us,  but  none  of  which  poflefs  any 

fuch  ftrange  properties. 

iEGYPTUS  (fab.hift.),  was  the  fon  ofBeleus,and 
brother  of  Danaus.  See  Belides. 

JEINATjE,  in  antiquity,  a  denomination  given  to 
the  fenators  of  Miletus,  becaufe  they  held  their  delibe¬ 
rations  on  board  a  ffiip,  and  never  returned  to  land  till 

matters  had  been  agreed  on. 

jELIAN  (Claudius),  born  at  Praeneftein  Italy,  He 
taught  rhetoric  at  Rome,  according  to  Perizonius,  un¬ 
der  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus.  He  was  firnamed 
Mixiyxoro-®-,  Honey-mouth,  on  account  of  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  his  ftyle.  He  was  likewife  honoured  with  the 
title  of  SophiJI,  an  appellation  in  his  days  given  only  to 
men  of  learning  and  wifdom.  He  loved  retirement, 
and  devoted  himfelf  to  ftudy.  He  greatly  admired  and 
ftudied  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Ifocrates,  Plutarch,  Homer, 
Anacreon,  Archilochus,  &c.  and,  though  a  Roman, 
gives  the  preference  to  the  writers  of  the  Greek  nation. 

His  two  moft  celebrated  works  are,  his  Various  Hi¬ 
ftory,  and  Hiftory  of  Animals.  He  compofed  likewife 
a  book  on  Providence,  mentioned  by  Euftathms  ;  and 
another  on  Divine  Appearances,  or  The  Declarations 
of  Providence.  There  have  been  feveral  editions,  of  bis 
Various  Hiftory. 

iELI  pons  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  fortrefles  near 
the  wall  or  rampart,  or,  in  the  words,  of  the  Notitia, 
through  the  line  of  the  hither  wall;  built,  as  is  thought, 


by  Adrian*.  Now  Porteland,  (Camden),  in  North- ^mwxor) 
umberland,  between  Newcaftle  and  Morpeth.  v  ■ 

DELIUS  pons,  now  il  Ponte  S.  Angelo,  a  ftone- 
bridge  at  Rome,  over  the  Tyber,  which  leads  to  the 
Burgo  and  Vatican  from  the  city,  along  Adrian’s  mole, 
built  by  the  emperor  Adrian. 

ALFRED.  See  Alfred. 

JELURUS,  in  Egyptian  mythology,  the  deity  or 
god  of  cats;  reprefented  fometimes  like^a  cat,  and 
fometimes  like  a  man  with  a  cat’s  head.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  had  fo  fuperftitious  a  regard  for  this  animal,  that 
the  killing  it,  whether  by  accident  or  defign,  was  pu- 
nifhed  with  death  :  and  l3iodorous  relates,  that,  in  the 
time  of  extreme  famine,  they  chofe  rather  to  eat  one 
another  than  touch  thefe  facred  animals. 

AEM,  Am,  or  Ame,  a  liquid  meafure  ufed  in  moft: 
parts  of  Germany  ;  but  different  in  different*  towns  ; 
the  aem  commonly  contains  20  vertils,  or  80  maffes  5 
that  of  Hcidelbergh  is  equal  to  48  mafTes;  and  that  of 
Wirtembergh  to  160  maffes.  See  Aam. 

iEMlLIUS  (Pauius),  the  fon  of  Lucius  Paulus, 
who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  was  twice  con- 
ful.  In  his  firft:  confulate  he  triumphed  over  the  Li¬ 
gurians  ;  and  in  the  fecond  fubdued  Perfeus  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  reduced  that  country  to  a  Roman  pro¬ 
vince,  on  which  he  obtained  the  furname  of  Macedoni- 
cus.  He  returned  to  Rome  loaded  with  glory,  and 
triumphed  for  three  days.  He  died  168  years  before 

Chrift.  t 

JEmiliUs  (Paulus),  a  celebrated  hiftorian,  born  at 
Verona,  who  obtained  fuch  reputation  in  Italy,  that  he 
was  invited  into  France  by  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  in 
S  2  the 
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./Emoboli-  tlie  reign  of  Louis  XI T.  in  order  to  write  the  hiftory 
of  the  kings  of  France  in  Latin,  and  was  given  acanon- 
iEneid.  ry  cathedral  of  Paris.  He  was  near  30  years 

v*— in  writing  that  hiftory,  which  has  been  greatly  admi¬ 
red;  and  died  at  Paris  011  the  5th  of  May  1529. 

jEMOBOLIUM,  in  antiquity,  the  blood  of  a  bull 
or  ram  offered  in  the  facrifices,  called  tauroholia  and 
criobolia;  in  which  fenfe  tlie  word  occurs  in  ancient 
inferiptions. 

iENARIA  (anc.  geog,),'an  ifland  on  the  bay  of 
Cumre,  or  over-againft  Cumte  in  Italy,  (Pliny).  It  is 
alfo  called  Inartme ,  (Virgil);  and  now  Ifchia  ;  fcarce 
three  miles  diflant  from  the  coafl,  and  the  promontory 
Mifenus  to  the  weft ;  20  miles  in  compafs;  called  Pi - 
thecufa  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  one  of  the  Oenotrides, 
and  fenced  round  by  very  high  rocks,  fo  a3  to  be  inac- 
ceffible  but  on  one  fide;  it  was  formerly  famous  for  its 
earthen  ware.  See  Ischia. 

JENEAS  (fab.  hilt.),  a  famous  Trojan  prince,  the 
Ion  of  Anchifes  and  Venus.  At  the  definition  of 
Troy,  he  bore  his  aged  father  on  his  back,  and  faved 
him  from  the  Greeks  ;  but  being  too  folicitous  about 
his  fon  and  houfehold-gcds,  loft  his  wife  Crcufa  in  the 
cfcape.  Landing  in  Africa,  he  was  kindly  received  by 
queen  Dido:  bijt  quitting  her  coafl,  he  arrived  in  Italy, 
where  he  married  Lavinia  the  daughter  of  king  Lati- 
nus,  and  defeated  Turnus,  to  whom  fhe  had  been  con¬ 
tracted.  After  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  he  was 
made  king  of  the  Latins,  over  whom  he  reigned  three 
years:  hut  joining  with  the  Aboiigines,  he  was  flam 
in  a  battle  againft  the  Tufcans.  Virgil  has  rendered 
the  name  of  this  prince  immortal,  by  making  him  the 
hero  of  his  poem.  See  /Enejd. 

^Enkas  Sylvius  (Pope).  See  Pius  II. 
iENEATORES,  in  antiquity,  the  muficians  in  an 
army,  including  thofe  who  played  trumpets,  horns,  &c. 
The  word  is  formed  from  eeneu:,  on  account  of  the  bra¬ 
zen  inftruments  ufed  by  them. 

JENEID,  the  name  of  Virgil’s  celebrated  epic 
glair's  Lee -  poem.  The'  fubjeCt  of  the  iEneid,  which  is  the  efta- 
tures .  blifhment  of  -Eneas  in  Italy,  is  extremely  happy.  No¬ 

thing  could  be  more  interefting  to  the  Romans  than  to 
look  back  to  their  origin  from  fo  famous  a  hero.  While 
the  objeCt  was  fplendid  itfelf,  the  traditionary  hiftory 
of  his  country  opened  interefting  fields  to  the  poet; 
and  he  could  glance  at  all  the  future  great  exploits  of 
the  Romans,  in  its  ancient  and  fabulous  ftate, 

As  to  the  unity  of  aCtion,  it  is  perfectly  well  pre- 
ferved  in  the  iEneid.  The  fettlement  of  iEneas,  by 
the  order  of  the  gods,  is  conflantly  kept  in  view.  The 
epifodes  are  linked  properly  with  the  main  fubjeCt. 
The  nodus,  or  intrigue  of  the  poem,  is  happily  ma¬ 
naged.  The  wrath  of  Ji^no,  who  oppofes  .Eneas,  gives 
rile  to  all  his  difficulties,  and  conneCts  the  human  with 
the  celeliial  operations  throughout  the  whole  poem. 

One  great  imperfeCtiou  of  the  Eneid,  however,  is, 
th  at  there  ai  e  ahnoil  no  marked  characters  in  it.  Achates, 
Clo:  nthes,  Gyas,  and  ther  Trojan  heroes  who  accom¬ 
panied  Eneas  into  Italy,  are  infipid  figures.  Even 
Eneas  himfclf  is  without  interefl.  The  chaiaCter  of 
Dido  is  the  bell  fupported  in  the  whole  Eneid. 

The  principal  excellency  of  Virgil  is  tendernefs.  His 
foul  was  full  of  feniibility.  He  mult  have  felt  him- 
•  felt  all  the  affecting  circumilances  in  the  feenes  he  de- 
feribes;  and  he  knew  how  to  touch  the  heart  by  a  fingle 


ftroke.  In  an  epic  poem  this  merit  is  the  next  to  fub-  Engirt, 
limity.  The  fecond  book  of  the  Eneid  is  one  cf  the 
greateft  mafter-pieces  that  ever  was  executed.  The  ^ 
death  of  old  Priam,  and  the  family-pieces  of  Eneas, 
Anchifes,  and  Creufa,  are  as  tender  as  can  be  conceived. 

In  the  fourth  book,  the  unhappy  paffion  and  death  of 
Dido  are  admirable.  The  epifodes  of  Pallas  and  Evan- 
der,  of  Nifus  and  Euryalus,  of  Laufus  and  Mezentius, 
are  all  fuperlatively  fine. 

In  his  battles,  Virgil  is  far  inferior  to  Homer.  But 
in  the  important  epifode,  the  defeent  into  hell,  he  has 
outdone  Homer  by  many  degrees.  There  is  nothing  in 
antiquity  to  equal  the  fixth  book  of  the  Eneid. 

ENGINA,  one  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago. 

It  lies  in  the  bay  of  Engia,  and  the  town  of  that  name 
contains  about  800  houfes  and  a  caitle;  and  near  it  are 
the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  llruCture,  which  was  proba¬ 
bly  a  temple. 

ENIGMA,  denotes  any  dark  faying,  wherein  fome 
well-known  thing  is  concealed  under  obfeure  language. 

The  word  is  Greek,  Amy^a,  formed  of  «nn7r*<r6«/,  ob¬ 
feure  innusre ,  to  hint  a  thing  daikly,  and  of  a<vof,  an 
obfeure  fpeech  or  difeourfe.  The  popular  name  is  riddle ; 
from  the  Belgic  raeden ,  or  the  Saxon  araethan ,  to  in¬ 
terpret.  Fa.  Bouhours,  in  the  memoirs  of  Trevoux, 
defines  an  aenigma,  A  difeourfe  or  painting,  including 
fome  hidden  meaning,  which  is  propofed  to  be  gueffed. 

Painted  JEnigmas ,  are  reprefentations  of  the  works 
of  nature  or  art,  concealed  under  human  figures,  drawn 
from  hiftory  or  fable. 

A  Verbal  JEnigma ,  is  a  witty,  artful,  and  abftrufe 
defeription  of  any  thing. — In  a  general  fenfe,  every 
dark  laying,  every  difficult  queition,  every  parable, 
may  pals  for  an  anigtna*  Hence  obfeure  daws  are 
called  JEnigmata  Juris .  The  alchemifts  are  great 
dealers  in  the  enigmatic  language,  their  proceffes  for 
the  philofophers  {tone  being  generally  wrapped  up  in 
riddles  :  ,e.  g.  Fac  ex  mare  et  fee  min  a  circulum ,  inde 
quadrangulum ,  hinc  triangulu m,  fac  circulum ,  et  habebis 
lapidem  philofopborum.—Y.  Meneftrier  has  attempted  to 
reduce  the  compolition  and  refolution  of  aenigmas  to  a. 
kind  of  art,  with  fixed  rules  and  principles,  which  he 
calls  the  philofophy  of  anigmatie  images. 

Fhe  Subjsft  of  an  JEnigma ,  or  the  thing  to  be 
concealed  and  made  a  myftery  of,  he  juftly  obferves, 
ought  not  to  be  filch  in  itfelf;  but,  on  the  contrary*, 
common,  obvious,  and  eafy  to  be  conceived.  It  is  to 
be  taken,  either  from  nature,  as  the  heavens  or  liars  j 
or  from  art,  as  painting,  the  compafs,  a  mirror,  or  the 
like. 

Fhe  form  of  JEnigmas  confifts  in  the  words,  which, 
whether  they  be  in  prole  or  verfe,  contain  either  fome 
defeription,  a  queition,  or  a  profopopseia.  The  Ialt 
kind  are  the  molt  pleafing,  inaimuch  as  they  give  life 
and  action  to  things  which  othervvife  have  them  not. 

To 'make  an  zenigma,  therefore,  two  things  are  to  be 
pitched  on,  which  bear  fome  refemblance  to  each  other; 
as  the  fun  and  a  monarch  5  or  a  ihip  and  a  houie  s 
and  on  this  refemblance  is  to  be 'railed  a  fuperftiucture 
of  contrarieties  to  arriufe  and  perplex.  It  is  taker 
to  find  great  fubjedts  for  zenigmas  in  figures  than  in 
words,  inafmuch  as  painting  attracts  the  eyes  and  ex¬ 
cites  the  attention  to  difeover  tire  lenfe.  The  iubjedts 
of  enigmas  in  painting,  are  to  be  taken  either  •  it om 
hiftory  or  fable :  the  compofition  here  is  a  kind  of  me- 

tamorphofis, 
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nigma  tamorphofis,  wherein,  e.  g.  human  figures  are  chan- 
~  grd  into  trees,  and  rivers  into  metals.  It  is  efleutial 
to  jenigmas,  that  the  hidory  or  fable,  under  which 
they  are  prefentcd,  be  known  to  every  body  ;  other- 
wife  it  will  be  two  senigmas  in  dead  of  one  ;  the  fird 
of  the  hiilory  or  fable,  the  fecond  of  the  fenfe  in  which 
it  is  to  be  taken.  Another  eifential  rule  of  the  asnigma 
is,  that  it  only  admitof  one  fenfe.  Every  xgnigma  which 
is  fufeeptive  of  different  interpretations,  all  equally  na¬ 
tural,  is  fo  far  imperftdl.  What  gives  a  kind  of  erudi¬ 
tion  to  an  tenigma,  is  the  invention  of  figures  in  fitua- 
tions,  ged  uies,  colours,  & c.  authorised  by  pafiages  of 
the  poets,  the  cuftoms  of  artids  in  ilatues,  baffo  relievos, 
inferiptions,  and  medals. — In  foreign  colleges, 

The  Explication  of  JEnigmas  makes  a  confiderable 
exercife  ;  and  that  one  of  the  moil  difficult  and  amu- 
fing,  where  wit  and  penetration  have  the  largtil  field. 
—  By  explaining  an  aenigma,  is  meant  the  finding  a 
motto  correfponding  to  the  action  and  perfons  repre- 
fented  in  a  picture,  taken  either  from  hiilory  or  my¬ 
thology.  The  great  art  of  this  exercife  confiits  in  the 
choice  of  a  motto,  which  either  by  itfelf,  or  the  cir- 
cum (lances  of  time,  place,  perfons  who  fpeak,  or  thofe 
before  whom  he  is  fpeaking,  may  divert  the  fpcdlators, 
and  furniffi  occafion  for  ftrokes  of  wit;  alfo  in  fhowing 
to  advantage  the  conformities  between  the  figure  and 
thing  figured,  giving  ingenious  tui^is  to  the  realons 
employed  to  fupport  what  is  advanced,  and  in  artfully 
introducing  pieces  of  poetry  to  illuilrate  the  fubjedl  and 
awaken  the  attention  of  the  audience. 

As  to  the  folution  of  aenigmas,  it  may  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  thofe  expreffed  by  figures  are  more  difficult 
to  explain  than  thofe  confiding  of  words,  by  reafon 
images  may  fignify  more  things  than  words  can  ;  fo 
that  to  fix  them  to  a  particular  fenfe,  we  mud  apply 
every  fituation,  fymbol,  Sc c.  and  without  omitting  a 
circumdance. — As  there  are  few  perfons  in  hidory,  or 
mythology,  but  have  fome  particular  chara&er  of  vice 
or  virtue,  we  are,  before  all  things,  to  attend  to  this 
character ,  in  order  to  divine  what  the  figure  of  a  per- 
fon  reprefented  in  a  painting  lignifies,  and  to  find  what 
agreement  this  may  have  with  the  fubje£l  whereof  we 
would  explain  it.  Thus,  if  Proteus  be  reprefented  in 
a  picture,  it  may  be  taken  to  denote  inconjlancy ,  and 
applied  either  to  a  phyfical  or  moral  fubjeft,  whofe 
chara&er  is  to  be  changeable  ;  e.  g.  an  almanack,  which 
expredes  the  w’eather,  the  feafons,  heat,  cold,  dorms, 
and  the  like.  The  colours  of  figures  may  alfo  help  to 
unriddle  what  they  mean  :  •while ,  for  indance,  is  a 
mark  of  innocence,  red  of  modedy,  green  of  hope, 
Black  of  farrow,  See.  When  figures  are  accompani¬ 
ed  with  fymbols,  they  are  lefs  precarious  ;  thefe  being, 
as  it  were,  the  foul  of  aenigmas,  and  -the  key  that 
opens  the  mydery  of  them.  Of  all  the  kinds  of  fym- 
bols  which  may  be  met  with  in  thofe  who  have  treated 
profefledly  on  the  fubjedl,  the  only  truly  ^enigmatical 
are  thofe  of  Pythagoras,  which,  under  dark  proverbs, 
hold  fotth  ledbns  of  morality;  as  when  he  fays.  State - 
ram  ne  tranflias,  to  fignify,  Do  no  injuitice. 

But  it  mufi  be  added,  that  we  meet  with  fome  aenig¬ 
mas  in  hidory,  complicated  to  a  degree,  which  much 
tranfeends  all  rules,  and  has  given  great  perplexity 
to  the  interpreters  of  them.  Such  is  tnat  celebrated 
ancient  one,  JElia  Lcelia  Crijpis ,  about  which  many  or 
the  learned  have  puzzled  their  heads.  There  are  two 
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exemplars  of  it  :  one  fpund  140  years  ago,  on  a  mar¬ 
ble  near  Bolognia  :  the  other  in  an  ancient  MS.  writ' 
ten  in  Gothic  letters,  at  Milan.  It  is  controverted  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cities,  which  is  to  be  -reputed  the  more 
authentic. 

The  Bononian  JEnigma . 

D.  M. 

JElia  Leelia  Crifpis , 

Nec  vir ,  nsc  mulisr,  * 

Nsc  androgyna  ; 

Nec  puslla ,  nec  juvenis, 

Nec  anus  ; 

NeC  cajla ,  nec  meretrix r 
Nec  pudica  ; 

Sed  omnia  : 

Sublata 

Neque  fame ,  neque  ferro r 
Neque  veneno  ; 

Sed  omnibus  : 

Nsc  coelo,  nec  ferris9 
Nec  aquis, 

Sed  ubique  jacet. 

Lucius  A  gat  ho  Prifcitis, 

Nec  maritus ,  nec  arnator9 
Nec  necejfarius  ; 

Neque  nicer  e  ns,  neque  gaudensy 
Neque  fens  ; 

Plane, 

Nec  mo  lent,  nec  pyramidem9 
Nec  fepulchrum , 

Sed  omnia , 

Scit  et  nefeit,  cut  pofuerit. 

That  is  to  fay,  To  the  gods  manes ,  JElia  Lcdia  Crifpis T 
neither  man ,  nor  •woman,  nor  hermaphrodite  ;  neither  girl 9 
nor  young  * woman ,  nor  old ;  neither  chafe ,  nor  a  whore  ; 
but  all  thefe  :  killed  neither  by  hunger,  nor  feel ,  nor  poi - 
fin  ;  but  by  all  thefe  ;  refs  neither  in  heaven ,  nor  on 
earth,  nor  in  the  waters  ;  but  every  where .  Lucius  A- 
gat  ho  Prifcius ,  neither  her  hufhand ,  nor  lover,  nor friend  ; 
neither  firrowful ,  nor  joyful,  nor  weeping,  certain ,  or 
uncertain ,  to  whom  he  rears  this  monument ,  neither  e - 
reels  her  a  temple ,  nor  a  pyramid ,  nor  a  tomb ,  but 
all  thefe.  In  the  MS.  at  Milan,  in  dead  of  D.  M.  we 
find  A.  M,  P.  P.  D.  and  at  the  end  the  iollowing  ad¬ 
dition  : 

Hoc  ef  fepulchrum  intus  cadaver  .non  habens. 

Hoc  ef  cadaver  fepulchrum  extra  non  habens , 

Sed  cadaver  idem  cf  et  fepulchrum. 

We  find  near  50  feveral  lolutions  of  this  oenigmir 
advanced  by  learned  men.  Marius  Michael  Ange- 
lus  maintains  JElia  Lxlia  Crijpis  to  fignify  rain-wa¬ 
ter  falling  into  the  fea.  Ri.  Vitus  fird  explained  it  of 
Niobe  turned  to  a  Hone,  afterwards  of  the  rational 
foul,  and  afterwards  of  the  Platonic  idea;  Jo.  Turrius, 
of  the  maieria  prima ;  Fr.  Schottus,  of  an  eunuch  ; 
Nic.  Bernaidus,  of  the  philofopers-flone,  in  which  hp 
is  followed  by  Borriehius  ;  Zach.  Pontinus,  of  three 
human  bodies  in  the  fame  fituation,  and  buried  by  three 
different  men  at  the  fame  time  ;  Ncfmondius,  of  a 
law-luit  ;  Jo.  Gaf.  Gerartius,  of  love  ;  Zu.  Boxhor- 
nius,  of  afnadow;  P.  Terronus,  of  mufic ;  Fort  Li- 
cetus,  of  generation,  friendfhip,  and  privation;  M.  Ov. 
Mon tal  -anus,  of  hemp;  Car.  Cref.  Malvafia,  of  an  a- 
bortive  girl  promifed  in  marriage  ;  Pet  Mengulus,  of 
the  rule  of  chaility,  preferibed  by  the  founder  of  the 
1  military 
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JEuigm&to-  military  religion  of  St  Mary  ;  M.  de  Clcoma,  of  pope 
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Joan  ;  Heumannus,  of  Lot’s  wife  ;  and  laftly,  J.  C.  S. 
an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Leipfic  Atts,  of  the  Chri- 
flian  church. 

ENIGMATOGRAPHY,  or  Enigmathology, 
the  art  of  refolving  or  making  enigmas. 

ENONA  (anc.  geog.),  a  cityof  Liburnla,  called  by 
Pliny  Ci vitas  Prafini ,  the  reafon  of  which  is  unknown; 
alfo  Enona,  and  is  now  called  Nona;  on  the  Adriatic,  by 
which  it  is  for  the  gi  eater  part  furrounded;  over-againit 
the  ifland  GifTa,  from  which  it  is  diftant  four  miles  to 
the  weft.  E.  Long.  160,  Lat.  28°. 

ENUS  (anc.  geog.),  now  the  Inn ,  a  river  of  Ger- 
many,  which,  rifing  in  the  country  of  the  Grifons, 
out  of  the  Alps,  in  the  diftrift  called  Gottes-haus-punt, 
runs  through  the  Grifons,  the  county  of  Tyrol,  the 
duchy  of  Bavaria,  and  through  PafTau  into  the  Da¬ 
nube.  ,  v  .  r 

Enus  JEnos ,  or  JEnum  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  ot 
Thrace,  fituate  on  the  eaft-moft  mouth  of  the  Hebrus, 
which  has  two  mouths;  and  faid  to  be  built  by  the  Cu- 
means.  It  was  a  free  town,  in  which  flood  the  tomb 
of  Polydorus,  (Pliny)  ;  JEnius  is  the.  epithet.  Here  the 
brother  of  Cato  Uticenfi3  died,  and  was  honoured  with 
a  monument  of  marble  in  the  form  of  the  Enii,  (Plu¬ 
tarch)  ;  called  Mnii,  (Stephanus) ;  Livy  fays  that  the 
town  was  otherwife  called  Abfynthus .  Now  Eno. 

ENITHOLOGIUS,  in  poetry,  a  verfe  of  two 
daftyls  and  three  trochaei ;  as,  Prxlia  dira  placent 
truci  juventa . 

EOLIE  INSULE,  now  Ifole  di  f Apart,  (anc. 
geog.),  feven  iflands,  fituated  between  Sicily  and  Italy, 
fo  called  from  Eolus,  who  reigned  there  about  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war.  The  Greeks  call  them  He- 
phaftiades  ;  and  the  Romans  Vulcanite ,  from  their 
ftcry  eruptions.  They  are  alfo  called  Liparacrum  In- 
fulte,  from  their  piincipal  ifland  Lipara.  Dionflus  Pe- 
riegetes  calls  them  nxulai,  becaufe  circumnavigable. 

EOLIC,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fomething  be¬ 
longing  to  Eolis. 

EOLIC,  or  EL 0 l la n ,  in  grammar,  denotes  one  of 
the  five  dialers  of  the  Greek  tongue.  It  was  firft  ufed 
in  B'oeotia ;  whence  it  paffed  into  Eolia,  and  was 
that  which  Sappho  and  Alcaeus  wrote  in.  The  Eolic 
dialed!  generally  throws  out  the  afpirate  or  fharp  fpirit, 
and  agrees  in  fo  many  things  with  the  Doric  dialed!, 
that  the  two  are  ufually  confounded  together. 

The  JEolic  digama  is  a  name  given  to  the  letter  F, 
which  the  Eolians  ufed  to  prefix  to  words  beginning 
with  vowels,  as  Eonoc,  for  °*f ;  alfo  to  infert  between 
vowels,  as  for 

JEolic  Verfe ,  in  profodv,  a  verfe  confiding  of  an 
iambus,  or  fpondee  ;  then  of  two  anapefts,  feparated 
by  a  long  fyllable  ;  and,  laftly,  of  another  fy liable. 
Such  as,  0  Jielliferi  conditor  erbis.  This  is  otherwife 
called  eulogic  verfe;  and,  from  the  chief  poets  who  ufed 
it,  Arcbilochian  and  Pindaric . 

EOLIPILE,  in  hydraulics,  is  a  hollow  ball  of  me¬ 
tal,  generally  ufed  in  courfes  of  experimental  philofo- 
phy,  in  order  to  demonftrate  the  poflibility  of  convert¬ 
ing  water  into  an  elaflic  fleam  or  vapour  by  heat.  The 
inftniment,  therefore,  confifts  of  a  flender  neck,  or 
pipe,  having  a  narrow  orifice  inferted  into  the  ball  by 
nyTans  of  a  fhouldered  ferew.  This  pipe  being  taken 
out,  the  ball  is  filled  almoft  full  of  water,  and  the  pipe 


being  again  ferewed  in,  the  ball  is  placed  on  a  pan  of 
kindled  charcoal,  where  it  is  well  heated,  and  there 
ifTues  from  the  orifice  a  vapour,  with  prodigious  vio¬ 
lence  and  great  noife,  which  continues  till  all  the  in¬ 
cluded  water  is  difeharged.  The  ftronger  the  fire  is, 
the  more  elaflic  and  violent  will  be  the  fleam  ;  but  care 
mu(l  be  taken  that  the  fmall  orifice  of  the  pipe  be  not, 
by  any  accident,  flopped  up  ;  becaufe  the  inftrument 
would  in  that  cafe  infallibly  burft  in  pieces,  with  fuch 
violence  as  may  greatly  endanger  the  lives  of  the  per- 
fons  near  it.  Another  way  of  introducing  the  water 
is  to  heat  the  ball  red-hot  when  empty,  which  will  drive 
out  almoft  all  the  air;  and  then  by  fuddenly  immerg- 
ing  it  in  water,  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  will  force 
in  the  fluid,  till  it  is  nearly  full.  Des  Cartes  and  o- 
thers  have  ufed  this  inftrument  to  account  for  the  na¬ 
tural  caufe  and  generation  of  the  wind  :  and  hence  it 
was  called  JEolopila  :  q.  d.  pila  JEoli ,  the  ball  of  Eolus 
or  of  the  god  of  the  winds. 

EOLIS,  or  Eolia  (anc.  geog.),  a  country  of 
the  Hither  Afia,  fettled  by  colonies  of  Eolian  Greeks. 
Taken  at  large,  it  comprehends  all  Troas,  and  the  coaft 
of  the  Hellefpont  to  the  Propontis,  becaufe  in  thofe 
parts  there  are  feveral  Eolian  colonies:  more  ftridlly, 
it  is  fituated  between  Troas  to  the  north,  and  Ionia  to 
the  fouth.  The  people  are  called  JEoles  or  JEolii . 

EOLIUM  MARE  (anc.  geog.),  a  part  of  the 
Egean  fea,  wafhing  Eolis ;  called  alfo  Myfium ,  from 
Myfia.  Now  called,  Golfo  di  Smyrna . 

EOLUS,  in  heathen  mythology,  the  god  of  the 
winds,  was  faid  to  be  the  fon  of  Jupiter  by  Acafta,  or 
Sigefia,  the  daughter  of  Hippotus :  or,  according  to 
others,  the  fon  of  Hippotus  by  Meneclea,  daughter  of 
Hyllus  king  of  Lipara.  He  dwelt  in  the  ifland 
Strongyle,  now  called  Strombolo ,  one  of  the  feven 
illands  called  JEolian  from  their  being  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  Eolus.  Others  fay,  that  his  refidence  was 
at  Regium,  in  Italy  ;  and  others  again  place  him  in 
the  ifland  Lipara.  He  is  reprefented  as  having  antho- 
„  rity  over  the  winds,  which  he  held  enchained  in  a  vafl 
cavern,  to  prevent  their  continuing  the  devaftations 
they  had  been  guilty  of  before  they  were  put  under  his 
diredlion.  Mythologifts  explain  the  original  of  thefe 
fables,  by  faying,  that  he  was  a  wife  and  good  prince; 
and,  being  flcilled  in  aftronomy,  was  able,  by  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  tides,  and  the  nature  of  the  volcano 
in  the  ifland  Strongyle,  to  foretel  {forms  and  tempefts. 

Harp  ofJEoivs ,  or  the  Eolian  lyre,  See  Acou¬ 
stics,  n°  10. 

EON,  a  Greek  word,  properly  fignifying  the  age 
or  duration  of  any  thing. 

Eon,  among  the  followers  of  Plato,  was  ufed  to 
fignify  any  virtue,  attribute,  or  perfe&ion :  hence 
they  reprefented  the  deity  as  an  affemblage  of  all  pof- 
fible  seons  ;  and  called  him  pleroma ,  a  Greek  term 
fignifying  fullnefs  The  Valenti niaiis,  who,  in  the  firf! 
ages  of  the  church',  blended  the  conceits  of  the  Jewifh 
cabalifts,  the  Platonifts,  and  the  Chaldean  philofophers, 
with  the  fimplicity  of  the  Chriftian  do&rine,  invented 
a  kind  of  Theogony,  or  Genealogy  of  Gods  (not  un¬ 
like  that  of  Hefiod),  whom  they  called  by  feveral  glo¬ 
rious  names,  and  all  by  the  general  appellation  of 
Eons  :  among  which  they  reckoned  Life ;  &ofo<> 

Word;  Movo/Vvws,  Only-begotten  ;  Ti\vga/M ty  Fullnefs  ;  and 
many  other  divine  powers  and  emanations,  amounting 
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In  number  to  thirty  :  which  they  fancied  to  be  fuc- 
ceffively  derived  from  one  another  ;  and  all  from  one 
felf-originated  deity,  named  Bythus ,  i.  e.  profound  or 
unfathomable  ;  whom  they  called  likewife,  The  inoji  high 
and  ineffable  Father .  See  Vale  nt  ini  an  s.  . 

iEORA,  among  ancient  writers  on  medicine,  is  ufed 
for  geftation  ;  which  fort  of  exercife  was  often  preferr¬ 
ed  by  the  phyficians  of  thofe  days.  Other  exercifes 
confifled  principally  in  the  motion  of  the  body  ;  but 
in  the  aora  the  limbs  were  at  reft,  while  the  body  was 
carried  about  and  moved  from  place  to  place,  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  the  phyficiau  prefcribed.  It  had  there¬ 
fore  the  advantages  of  exercife,  without  the  fatigue  of 
it. — This  exercife  was  promoted  feveral  ways :  fome- 
times  the  patient  was  laid  in  a  fort  of  hammoc,  fup- 
ported  by  ropes,  and  moved  backward  and  forward  ; 
lbmetimes  his  bed  run  nimbly  on  its  feet.  And  befide 
thefe,  the  feveral  ways  of  travelling  were  accounted 
fpecies  of  the  aora,  whether  in  the  litter,  in  a  boat  or 
(hip,  or  on  even  ground  in  a  chariot. — Afclepiades  was 
the  fir  ft  who  brought  geftation  into  pradlice,  which 
was  ufed  as  a  means  to  recover  ftrength  after  a  fever, 
&c. 

iEQUANA  juga,  (anc.geog.);  mountains  ofPi- 
cedum,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  now  called  Mon¬ 
tagna  di  Sorrento ,  denominated  from  the  town  iEqua, 
which  being  deftroyed,  was  replaced  by  Vicus,  now 
Vico  di  Sorrento  ;  called  alfo  JEquanay  Sil.  Italicus. 

JEQUIMELIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  place  in  Rome, 
where  flood  the  houfe  of  Spnrius  Melius,  who,  by  lar- 
gefles  corrupting  the  people,  affe&ed  the  fupreme 
power  :  refuiing  to  appear  before  the  di&ator  Cincin- 
natus,  he  was  (lain  by  Servilius  Aliala,  mafter  of  the 
horfe  ;  his  houfe  was  razed  to  the  ground ;  and  the 
fpot  on  which  it  ftood  was  called  Area  Equimelii , 
(Livy).) 

iERA,  in  chronology,  a  fixed  point  of  time  from 
wherfce  any  number  of  years  is  begun  to  be  counted. 

It  is  fometimes  alfo  written  in  ancient  authors  Era . 
The  origin  of  the  term  is  contefted,,  though  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  allowed  to  have  had  its  rife  in  Spain.  Sepul¬ 
veda  fuppofes  it  formed  from  A.  ER.  A.  the  nota  or 
abbreviatures  of  the  words,  annus  erat  Augufti ,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  Spaniards  beginning  their  computation 
from  the  time  their  country  came  under  the  dominion 
of  Auguftus,  or  that  of  receiving  the  Roman  calendar. 
This  opinion,  however  ingenious,  is  reje&ed  by  Sca- 
liger,  not  only  on  account  that  in  the  ancient  abbre¬ 
viatures  A  never  ftood  for  annus ,  unlefs  when  preceded 
by  V  for  vixit ;  and  that  it  feems  improbable  they 
fhould  put  ER  for  erat9  and  the  letter  A,  without  any 
difcrimination,  both  for  annus  and  Auguftus.  Vofiius 
never thelefs  favours  the  conje&ure,  and  judges  it  at 
leaft  as  probable,  as  either  that  of  Ifidore,  who  de¬ 
rives  cera  from  as9  the  “  tribute-money,”  wherewith 
Auguftus  taxed  the  world  :  or  that  of  Scaliger  himfelf, 
who  deduces  it  likewife  from  as, -though  in  a  different 
manner.  JEs9  he  obferves,  was  ufed  among  the  an¬ 
cients  for  an  article  or  item  in  an  account  ;  and  lienee 
it  came  alfo  to  Hand  for  a  fum  or  number  itfelf.  From 
the  plural  cera9  came  by  corruption  aray  <cram9  in  the 
fingular ;  much  as  Oftia9  Oftiam9  the  name  of  a  place, 
from  Oftiay  the  mouths  of  the  Tyber. 

The  difference  between  the  terms  eera  and  epoch  is, 
that  the  aeraa  arc  certain  points  fixed  by  fome  people, 


or  nation  ;  and  the  epochs  are  points  fixed  by  chrono  JEranum. 
logifts  and  hiftorians.  The  idea  of  an  aera  comprehends  Ae,'iaI# 
alfo  a  certain  fucceffion  of  years  proceeding  from  a  fixed  i 
point  of  time,  and  the  epoch  is  that  point  itfelf.  .  1  hus 
the  Chriftian  sera  began  at  the  epoch  of  the  birth  of 
Jefus  Chrift.  See  Chronology,  where  the  different 
Eras,  &c.  are  enumerated  and  explained. 

jERARIUM,  the  treafury  or  place  where  the  pub¬ 
lic  money  was  depofited  amongft  the  Romans. 

JErarium  Sanftius  contained  the  monies  arifing  from 
the  twentieth  part  of  all  legacies :  this  was  kept  for 
the  extreme  neceflities  of  the  ftate. 

JErarium  Privatum  was  the  emperor’s  privy  purfe, 
or  the  place  where  the  money  arifing  from  his  private 
patrimony  was  depofited. 

JErarium  Vicejimarum9  the  place  where  the  money 
arifing  from  the  taxes  levied  from  foreign  countries  was 
laid  up,  fo  called  becaufe  it  moft  commonly  confifled 
of  a  twentieth  part  of  the  produce. 

JErarium  llithy<z9  or  Junonis  Lucin&9  was  where 
the  monies  were  depofited  which  parents  paid  for  the 
birth  of  each  child. 

There  are  feveral  other  treafuries  mentioned  in  hif- 
tory,  as  the  ararium  ffuventutis ,  V eneris9  &c.  The 
temple  of  Saturn  was  the  public  treafury  of  Rome,, 
either  becaufe  Saturn  firft  taught  the  Italians  to  coin 
money,  017  which  is  moft  likely,  becaufe  this  temple 
was  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  fecure,  and  therefore  the 
fitteft  place  lor  that  purpofe. 

JErarium  differs  from  fifeusy  as  the  firft  contained 
the  public  money,  the  fecond  that  of  the  prince.  The 
two  are,  however,  fometimes  indiferiminately  ufed  for 
each  other. 

iERARIUS,  a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  a 
degraded  citizen,  who  had  been  llruck  off  the  lift  o£ 
his  century.  Such  perfons  were  fo  called  becaufe  they 
were  liable  to  all  the  taxes  (#ra)9  without  enjoying 
any  of  its  privileges.  • 

The  ararii  were  incapable  of  making  a  will,  of  in¬ 
heriting,  of  voting  in  affemblies,  of  enjoying  any  poll 
of  honour  or  profit  y  in  effe<ft,  were  only  fubjedl  to  the 
burdens  without  the  benefits  of  fociety  ;  yet  they  re¬ 
tained  their  freedom,  and  were  not  reduced  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Haves.  To  be  made  an  ararius  was  a  pu- 
nifhment  infii&ed  for  fome  offence,  and  reputed  one 
degree  more  fevere  than  to  be  expelled  a  tribe,  tribu. 
mover  i. 

jErarius  was  alfo  an  officer  inftituted  by  Alexander 
Severus,  for  the  diftribution  of  the  money  given  in  lar- 
geffes  to  the  foldiery,  or  people. 

jErarius  was  alfo  ufed  for  a  perfon  employed  in 
coining  or  working,  brafs. 

Thefe  are  fometimes  called  ararii  fufores  :  at  other 
times,  ararius  is  diftinguifhed  from  fufor  ;  the  former 
anfwering  to  what  we  now  call  copper*  fmiths,  the  lat* 
ter  to  founders. 

jErarius  was  likewife  applied  to  a  foldier  who  re¬ 
ceives  pay. 

AERIA,  or  Eeria  (anc.  geog.),  the  ancient  name 
of  Egypt  :  the  fcholiaft  on  Apollonius  Rhodius,  fays,, 
that  not  only  Theffaly,  but  Egypt,  was  called  by 
the  Greeks,  which  Eufebius  alfo  confirms  :  and  hence 
Appollinarius,  in  his  tranfiation  of  the  114th  Pfalm,. 
ufes  it  for  Egypt.  Heyfchius  applies  this  name  to> 
Ethiopia, 

AERIAL, 


THE  do&rine  or  fcience  of  Air,  its  nature  and  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies,  with  their  ingredients,  properties, 
phenomena,  and  ufes. 

Air,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  that  invifible  fluid  every¬ 
where  furrounding  this  globe  ;  on  which  depends  not 
only  animal  but  vegetable  life  ;  and  which  feems,  in 
fhort,  to  be  one  of  the  great  agents  employed  by  na¬ 
ture  in  carrying  on  her  operations  throughout  the 
world. 

Though  the  attention  of  philofophers  has  in  all  ages 
been  engaged  in  fome  meafure  by  inquiries  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  atmofphere,  yet  till  within  thefe  lail 
30  years,  little  more  than  the  mere  mechanical  a&ion 
of  this  fluid  waa  difcovered,  with  the  exiflence  of  fome 
anomalous  and  permanently  elaftic  vapours,  whofe  pro¬ 
perties  and  relation  to  the  air  we  breathe  were  almoli 
entirely  unknown.  Within  the  above-mentioned  pe¬ 
riod,  however,  the  difeoveries  concerning'  the  confti- 
tuent  parts  of  the  atmofphere  itfelf,  as  well  as  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  different  permanently  elaftic  fluids  which  go 
under  the  general  name  of  air ,  have  been  fo  numerous 
and  rapid,  that  they  have  at  once  raifed  this  fubjedl  to 
the  dignity  of  a  Science ,  and  now  form  a  very  confider- 
able,  as  well  as  important,  part  of  the  modern  fyftem 
of  natural  philofophy. 

Utility  of  Thofc  difeoveries,  indeed,  have  not  been  more  inte- 
the  fubjedl.  refting  to  philofophers,  than  ufeful  to  fcience  and  be¬ 
neficial  to  fociety.  Many  perplexing  proceffes  in  che- 
miftry  have  been  explained  in  confequence  of  them, 
feveral  have  been  facilitated,  and  a  number  of  new  and 
ufeful  ones  have  been  introduced.  The  phenomena 
attending  metallic  calcinations  and  redu&ions  have 
been  greatly  elucidated.  The  knowledge  of  the  ufe 
of  the  air  in  refpiration  ;  the  method  of  afeertaining 
its  purity  and  fitnefs  for  that  fnndlion  ;  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  dephlogifticated  air  ;  the  method  of  impreg¬ 
nating  water  with  fixed  air  ;  are  all  calculated  to  anfwer 
purpofes  of  the  higheft  utility.  The  medicinal  pro¬ 
perties  of  fixed  air  have  been  in  a  great  meafure  afeer- 
tained,  and  its  antifeptic  qualities  in  other  refpe&s 
promife  to  be  of  confiderable-  advantage.  The  me¬ 
thod  of  afeertaining  the  purity  of  the  air  of  a  place, 
and  the  manner  of  ventilating  an  apartment,  are  of 
4. 


great  ufe  for  thofe  concerned  in  public  buildings.  In 
fhort,  there  is  perhaps  no  ftation  in  life  where  fome 
knowledge  of  this  fubjedl  may  not  be  of  ufe. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  general  Conftitutiony  Mechanical 
Properties ,  and  Operations  of  the  Air. 

(J  I.  The  general  Confitution  of the  Air  *we  breathe. —  T 

For  many  ages  this  fluid  was  fuppofed  to  be  Ample  Ancient  o- 
and  homogeneous;  its  common  operations  to  depend  pinions  con- 
on  its  heat,  cold,  moifture,  or  drynefs  ;  and  any  effe&s  cfrmn£  ^ 
which  could  not  be  explained  by  thefe  (fuch  as  the 
appearance  of  peftilential  dileafes),  were  reckoned  to  be 
entirely  fupernatural,  and  the  immediate  effects  of  Di¬ 
vine  power.  But,  however  Ample  and  homogeneous 
this  fluid  may  have  been  thought  in  former  times,  it  is 
fo  far  from  pofiefling  the  fimplicity  of  an  element,  that 
it  is  the  receptacle  of  all  kinds  of  effluvia  produced  from 
terreftrial  fubftances  either  naturally  or  artificially. 

Hence,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  aerial  fluid 
when  abfolutely  pure,  that  which  we  breathe,  and  com¬ 
monly  goes  under  the  name  of  air ,  mud  be  con fidered  Com*on 
as  an  exceedingly  heterogeneous  mixture,  various  at  va-air  a  very 
rious  times,  and  which  it  is  by  no  means  pofiible  to  heterogene- 
analife  with  accuracy.  ous 

Though,  in  this  view,  air  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  fink  w^at 
or  common  fewer,  where  all  the  poifonous  effluvia  ari-  manner  it 
fing  from  putrid  and  corrupted  matters  are  depofited  ;  purities  it* 
yet  it  has  a  wonderful  facility  of  purifying  itfelf,  and^* 
one  way  or  other  of  depofiting  thofe  vapours  contained 
in  it ;  fo  that  it  never  becomes  noxious  except  in  par¬ 
ticular  places,  and  for  a  fhort  time  ;  the  general  mafs 
remaining  upon  all  occafious  pretty  much  the  fame. 

The  way  in  which  this  purification  is  effe&ed  is  dif¬ 
ferent,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  vapour  with  which  4 
the  air  is  loaded.  That  which  moll  univerfally  pre-  Vafl  qua*- 
vails  is  water;  and  from  experiments  it  appears,  that titiesof yva- 
the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  contained  in  the  at‘ 
mofphere  is  immenfe.  Dr  Halley,  from  an  experi- imo  it 
ment  on  the  evaporation  from  a  fluid  furface  heated  to  lyevapora- 
the  fame  degree  with  that  given  by  our  meridian  fun,  tion‘ 
has  calculated,  that  the  evaporation  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fca  alone  is  fufficient  to  yield  all  the  water  of 
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the  rivers  which  run  in  to  it.  Dr  Watfon,  in  his  Che¬ 
mical  EfTays,  has  given  an  account  of  fome  experiments 
made  with  a  view  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  raifed  from  the  earth  itfelf  in  time  of  drought. 
He  informs  us,  that  when  there  had  been  no  rain  for 
above  a  month,  and  the  grafs  was  become  quite  brown 
and  parched,  the  evaporation  from  an  acre  was  not  lefs 
than  1600  gallons  in  24  hours.  Making  afterwards 
two  experiments,  when  the  ground  had  been  wetted  by 
a  thunder-fhower  the  day  before,  the  one  gave  1973, 
the  other  1905,  gallons  in  12  hours.  From  this  the 
air  13  every  moment  purified  by  the  afcent  of  the  va¬ 
pour,  which  flying  off  into  the  clouds,  thus  leaves  room 
for  the  exhalation  of  frefh  quantities ;  fo  that  as  the 
vapour  is  confiderably  lighter  than  the  common  atmo- 
fpere,  and  of  confequence  afcends  with  great  velocity, 
the  air  during  all  this  time  is  faid  to  be  dry ,  notwith- 
llanding  the  vail  quantity  of  aqueous  fluid  that  paffes 
through  it. 

Nor  is  it  only  from  the  aqueous  vapour  that  the  air 
Usofva-  is  purified  at  this  time.  Much  of  that  vapour  arifing 
pdrswhich  from  decayed  and  putrid  animal  and  vegetable  fub- 
"*  fiances,  and  which  by  fome  modern  philofophers  is 

called  phtogifton ,  attaches  itfelf  to  the  aqueous  vapour, 
and  afcends  along  with  it.  Another  part  is  abforb- 
ed  by  vegetables ;  for  the  phlogiflic  vapour,  as  is 
fhown  under  Agriculture,  n°  5.  is  probably  the  food 
of  plants.  The  phlogiflic  vapours  which  afcend  along 
with  the  water,  probably  continue  there  and  defcend 
along  with  the  rain  ;  whence  the  fertilizing  qualities 
of  rain-water  above  thofe  of  any  other.  Thus  we  may 
fee  why  a  dry  air,  whether  cold  or  hot,  mufl  always  be 
wholefome  ;  but  as  the  atmofphere  cannot  always  re¬ 
ceive  vapours,  it  is  obious,  that  when  great  rains  come 
on,  efpecially  if  attended  with  heat,  the  lower  regions 
of  the  air  mufl  be  overloaded  with  vapours  both  of 
the  aqueous  and  phlogiflic  kind,  and  of  confequence  be 
very  un wholefome. 

But  befides  the  aqueous  and  phlogiflic  vapours,  both 
of  which  are  fpecifically  lighter  than  common  air, 
there  are  others,  which,  being  fpecifically  heavier, 
cannot  be  carried  off  in  this  manner.  Hence  tliefe 
grofs  vapours  contaminate  certain  places  of  the  atmo- 
fpere,  rendering  them  not  only  unhealthy,  but  abfo- 
luttly  poifonous.  Of  thefe  are,  1  .-Sulphureous,  acid, 
and  metalline  exhalations.  Thefe  are  produced  prin¬ 
cipally  by  volcanoes ;  and  as  they  defcend,  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  their  fpecific  gravity,  they  fuffocate  and 
fpread  deflrudion  all  around  them,  poifoniug  not  only 
animals,  but  vegetables  alfo.  2.  The  vapours  arifing 
from  houfes  where  lead  and  other  metals  are  fmelted, 
have  the  fame  pernicious  qualities ;  infomuch  that  the 
men  who  breathe  them,  the  cattle  who  eat  the  grafs, 
and  the  fifties  who  inhabit  the  waters  on  which  they 
fall,  are  poifoned  by  them  if  taken  into  the  body  in  a 
certain  proportion.  3.  Of  the  fame  kind  are  the  mo - 
fites,  or  emanations  of  fixed  air,  which  fometiines  pro¬ 
ceed  from  old  lavas,  or  perhaps  from  fome  other  places 
even  of  the  furface.  From  all  thefe  the  air  feems  not 
capable  of  purifying  itfelf,  otherwife  than  either  by 
difperfing  them  by  winds,  or  by  letting  them  fubfide 
by  their  fuperior  gravity,  till  they  are  abforbed  either 
by  the  earth  or  water,  according  as  it  is  their  nature 
to  unite  with  one  or  other  of  thefe  elements.  4.  Of 
this  kind  alfo  feem  to  be  the  vapours  which  are  called 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
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properly  peJlilentiaL  The  contagion  of  the  plague  it-  Of  Air 
felf  feems  to  be  of  an  heavy  fluggifh  nature,  incapable  in  £ener  , 
of  arifing  in  the  air,  but  attaching  itfelf  to  the  walls 
of  houfes,  bed-cloaths,  and  wearing  apparel.  Hence 
fcarce  any  conflitution  of  the  atmofphere  can  difpel 
thefe  noxious  effluvia  ;  nor  does  it  feem  probable  that 
peflilential  difiempers  ever  ceafe  until  the  contagion 
has  operated  fo  long,  and  been  fo  frequently  commu¬ 
nicated  from  one  to  another,  that,  like  a  ferment  much 
expofed  to  the  atmofphere,  it  becomes  vapid,  commu¬ 
nicates  a  milder  infeclion,  and  at  lad  lofes  its  flrength 
altogether.  6 

§  2.  Mechanical  Properties  of  the  Air.  —  In  common  Specific  ^ 
with  water,  the  air  we  breathe  poffeffes  gravity,  and  ^ 

confequently  will  perform  every  thing  in  that  way  which 
water  can  do,  making  allowance  for  the  great  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  fpecific  gravity  of  water  and  of  air. 

This  difference  indeed  is  exceedingly  great,  and  has 
been  varioufly  calculated.  Ricciolus  eflimates  the  gra¬ 
vity  of  air  to  be  that  of  water  as  1  to  1000;  Mer- 
fennus,  as  i  to  1300,  or  t  to  1356  ;  Lana,  as  1  to  640; 
and  Galileo,  only  as  1  to  400.  Mr  Boyle,  by  more  ac¬ 
curate  experiments,  makes  the  air  at  London  to  be  to 
water  as  1  to  93  B  ;  and  thinks,  that,  all  things  con- 
fidered,  the  proportion  of  1  to  jooo  may  be  taken  as 
a  medium.  But  by  three  experiments  made  fiuce  that 
time  before  the  Royal  Society,  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
the  air  was  determined  to  be  to  that  of  water  as  1  to 
840,  852,  and  860.  By  a  very  accurate  experiment, 

Mr  Haukfbee  fixed  the  proportion  as  1  to  885.  But 
as  all  thefe  experiments  were  made  when  the  barome¬ 
ter  was  at  294-  inches,  Dr  Jurin  fuppofes,  that,  at  a 
medium  between  heat  and  cold,  when  the  barometer 
is  30  inches  high,  the  proportion  between  the  two 
fluids  may  be  taken  as  1  to  800  ;  and  this  agrees  with 
the  obfervations  of  the  Hon.  Mr  Cavendifh,  made  when 
the  barometer  was  at  294*  inches,  and  the  thermometer 
at  50. 

By  mean  of  its  gravity,  the  air  preffes  with  great  E/feds  of 
force  upon  all  bodies,  according  to  the  extent  of  their  t^e  gravity 
furface.  M.  Pafcal  has  computed  the  quantity  of  this the  air* 
preffure  to  be  no  lefs  than  2232  pounds  upon  every 
fquare  foot  of  furface,  or  upwards  cf  15  pounds  on 
every  fquare  inch.  According  to  fome  experiments 
made  by  M.  Amontons  and  de  la  Hire,  a  column  of 
air  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  36  fathoms  high, 
is  equal  in  weight  to  three  lines  depth  of  mercury. 

From  the  barometer,  however,  we  know  that  the 
whole  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  is  very  different ; 
fometimes  being  equal  only  to  a  column  of  28  inches, 
and  varying  from  thence  to  31  inches.  The  whole 
quantity  of  preffure  mufl  thus  be  immenfe,  and  has 
been  'computed  equal  to  a  globe  of  lead  60  miLs  in  dia¬ 
meter. 

By  means  of  its  gravity,  the  atmofphere  accomplifhes 
many  ufeful  purpofes  in  nature.  It  prevents  the  ar¬ 
terial  veffels  of  animals  and  the  fap-velfels  of  plants 
from  being  t»o  much  dill  ended  by  the  expanfive  power 
(whatever  it  is),  which  has  a  perpetual  tendency  to 
fwell  them  out.  Thus  we  fee,  that,  in  the  operation 
of  cupping,  where  the  preffure  of  the  air  is  taken  off 
from  a  particular  part,  the  expanfive  force  inflantly 
adls,  and  fwells  out  the  veffels  to  a  great  degree.  Hence 
alfo,  when  animals  are  put  into  an  air-pump,  their 
whole  bodies  fwell. 
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Of  Air  By  its  gravity,  tlie  air  promotes  die  union  of  fluid 

ja  general,  foodies,  which  would  inftantly  ceafe  in  vacuo.  Thus  oils 

' - 1 -  and  falts,  which  remain  united  in  air,  feparate  as  foon 

Elafticity  of  as  that  fluid  is  extra&ed.  Hence  alfo,  when  hot  water 
fheair.  is  put  under  an  exhaufled  receiver,  it  boils  violently  ; 

becaufe  the  preflure  of  the  air  being  now  taken  oft,  the 
particles  of  fleam,  which  exifted  invifibly  among  the 
water,  and  which  the  gravity  of  the  atmofphere  pre¬ 
vented  from  flying  off  fo  foon,  are  now  hurried  up  with 
great  velocity,  by  means  of  the  excefiive  comparative 
gravity  of  the  aqueous  fluid. 

On  the  gravity  of  the  air  depend  the  afeent  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  pumps,  fyphons,  &c.  and  likewife  all  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  barometer. 

Befides  its  gravity,  which  the  air  has  in  common 
with  water  and  other  fluids,  there  is  another  which  it 
has  only  in  common  with  fleam  or  vapour.  .  This  is 
called  its  elajliciiy  ;  by  which,  like  a  fpring,  it  allows 
itfelf  to  be  compreffed  into  a  fmaller  bulk,  and  then  re¬ 
turns  again  to  its  original  fize  upon  removing  the  pref- 

The  elaflicity  of  the  air  was  firft  afeertained  by  feme 
experiments  of  lord  Bacon,  who,  upon  this  principle, 
conftruaed  the  flrfl  thermometer,  which  he  called  his 
vitrum  caUndare.  Of  this  power  we  have  numerous 
proofs.  Thus,  a  blown  bladder  being  fqueezed  in  the 
hand,  we  find  the  included  air  fenflbly  refill ;  fo  that, 
upon  ceaflng  to  comprefs,  the  cavities  or  impreihons 
made  in  its  furface  are  readily  expanded  again  and  fill¬ 
ed  up.  ,  , 

The  ftru&ure  and  office  of  the  Air- Pump  depend 
on  this  elaftic  property.  Every  particle  of  air  always 
exerts  a  nifus  or  endeavour  to  expand,  and  thus  itrives 
againfl  an  equal  endeavour  of  the  ambient  particles  ; 
whole  rtfiftance  happening  by  any  means  to  be  weak- 
'  ened,  it  immediately  diffufes  itfelf  into  an  immenfe  ex¬ 
tent.  Hence  it  is  that  thin  glafs  bubbles,  or  bladders 
filled  with  air,  and  exaftly  clofed,  being  included  in  the 
exhaufled  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  burfl  by  the  force 
of  the  air  they  contain  ;  and  a  bladder  almoft  quite 
flaccid,  f wells  in  the  receiver  and  appears  full.  The 
fame  efTed  alfo  takes  place,  though  in  a  fmaller  degree, 
on  carrying  the  flaccid  bladder  to  the  top  of  an  high 

n  mountain.  ,  ,  , 

Whether  It  has  been  queflioned  among  philofophers,  whether 
this  proper-  this  elaftic  power  of  the  air  is  capable  of  being  e  roy 
]y  can  be  ed  or  diminifted.  Mr  Boyle  made  feveral  experiments 
dinumfhed.  ^  a  yiew  tQ  dJfcover  how  long  air  would  retain  its 
fpring  after  having  affumed  the  greateft  degree  of  ex- 
panfion  his  air-pump  would  give  it  ;  but  he  was  never 
able  to  obferve  any  fenfible  diminution.  Defagnlicrs 
found,  that  air,  after  having  been  inclofed  for  halt  a 
year  in  a  wind-gun,  had  loft  none  of  its  elafticity  ;  and 
Roberval,  after  preferving  it  in  the  fame  manner  for 
16  years,  obferved,  that  its  expanfive  projecale  force 
was  the  fame  as  if  it  had  been  recently  condenfed. 
Neverthelefs,  Mr  Haukfbee  concludes,  from  a  later  ex¬ 
periment,  that  the  fpring  of  the  air  may  be  difturbed 
foy  a  violent  prefflire,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  require 
fome  time  to  return  to  its  natural  tone.  Dr  Hales  in¬ 
ferred,  from  a  number  of  experiments,  that  the  elafli- 
eity  of  the  air  is  capable  of  being  impaired  and  dimi- 
nifhed  by  a  variety  of  caufes. 

The  weight  or  preflure  of  the  air  has  no  dependence 
cn  its  elafticity  ;  but  would  be  the  fame  whether  it  had 
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fuch  a  property  or  not.  The  air,  however,  being 
elaftic,  is  neceflarily  affe&ed  by  the  preflure,  which  re¬ 
duces  it  into  fuch  a  fpace,  that  the  elafticity,  which  re 
a&s  againft  the  comprefling  weight,  is  equal  to  that 
weight.  In  effedf,  the  law  of  this  elafticity  is,  that  it 
increafes  as  the  denflty  of  the  air  increafes ;  and  the 
denfity  increafes  as  the  force  increafes  by  which  it  is 
preffed.  Now  there  muft  neceffarily  be  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  a&ion  and  re-a&ion  ;  i.  e.  the  gravity  of  the 
air  which  tends  to  comprefs  it,  and  the  elafticity  by 
which  it  endeavours  to  expand,  muft  be  equal.  Hence 
the  elafticity  increafing,  or  diminifhing  univerfaliy,  as 
the  denfity  increafes  or  diminifhes,  it  is  no  matter  whe¬ 
ther  the  air  be  compreffed  and  retained  in  fuch  a  fpace 
by  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  or  by  any  other 
means  ;  it  muft  endeavour  in  either  cafe  to  expand 
with  the  fame  force.  And  hence,  if  air  near  the  earth 
be  pent  up  in  a  veffel,  and  all  communication  with  the 
external  fluid  cut  off,  the  preflure  of  the  inclofed  air 
will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  at  the 
time  the  quantity  was  confined.  Accordingly,  we  And 
mercury  fuftained  to  the  fame  height,  by  the  elaftic 
force  cf  air  inclofed  in  a  glafs  veffel,  as  by  the  whole 
atmofpherical  preflure.  On  the  lame  principle  air  may^ 
be  artificially  condenfed ;  and  hence  the  ftruclure  ot 
the  Air- Gun. 

The  utmoft  limits  to  which  air,  of  the  denfity  which 
it  poffeffes  at  the  furface  of  the  earth,  is  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  compreffed,  have  not  been  afeertained.  Mr  Boyle 
made  it  13  times  more  denfe  ;  Dr  Halley  fays  that  he 
has  feen  it  compreffed  fo  as  to  be  60  times  deafer  than 
in  its  natural  flate,  which  is  farther  confirmed  by  M. 
Papin  and  M.  Huygens.  Dr  Hales,  by  means  of  a 
prefs,  condenfed  it  38  times ;  and  by  forcing  water  in 
an  iron  ball  or  globe,  into  155*  ^mes  Je^s  fpace 
it  naturally  occupies.  However,  Dr  Halley  has  af- 
ferted,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  Abr.  vol.  n. 
p.  17.  that  from  the  experiments  made  at  London,  and 
by  the  academy  del  Cimento  at  Florence,  it  might  be 
fafely  concluded,  that  no  force  whatever  is  able  to  re¬ 
duce  air  into  8co  times  lefs  fpace  than  that  which  it 
naturally  poffeffes  on  the  furface  of  our  earth.  In  an- 
fwer  to  this,  M.  Amontons,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
French  Academy,  maintains,  that  there  is  no  fixing 
any  bounds  to  its  condenfation  ;  that  greater  and  great¬ 
er  weights  will  ftill  reduce  it  into  lefs  and  lefs  compafs  ; 
that  it  is  only  elaftic  in  virtue  of  the  fire  which  it  con¬ 
tains  ;  and  that  as  it  is  impoffible  ever  to  drive  all  the 
fire  out  of  it,  it  is  impoffible  ever  to  make  the  utmoft 

condenfation.  r 

The  dilatation  of  the  air,  by  virtue  of  its  elaftic  torce, 
is  found  to  be  very  furprifing  ;  and  yet  Dr  Wallis  fug- 
gefts,  that  we  are  far  from  knowing  the  utmoft  ot 
which  it  is  capable.  In  feveral  experiments  made  by 
Mr  Boyle,  it  dilated  firft  into  nine  times  its  former 
fpace  ;  then  into  3  1  times;  then  into  60;  then  into  1 50* 
Afterwards  it  was  brought  to  dilate  into  8000  tunes 
its  fpace,  then  into  10,000,  and  even  at  laft  into  13,679 
times  its  fpace  ;  and  this  altogether  by  its  own  expan¬ 
five  force,  without  the  help  of  fire.  On  this  depend 
the  ftrudlure  and  ufe  of  the  Manometer. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  air  we  breathe  near  the 
furface  of  the  earth  is  compreffed  by  its  own  weight 
into  at  leaft  the  -13,679th  part  of  the  fpace  it  would 
poffefs  in  vacuo .  But  if  the  fame  air  be  condenfed  by 
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art,  the  fpace  it  will  take  up  when  moft  dilated,  to 
that  it  poffeffes  when  condenfed,  will  be,  according  to 
the  fame  author’s  experiments,  as  550,000  to  1. 

M.  Amontons,  and  others,  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  attribute  the  rarefa&ion  of  the  air  wholly  to 
the  fire  contained  in  it ;  and  therefore,  by  increafing 
the  degree  of  heat,  the  degree  of  rarefa&ion  may  be 
carried'ftill  farther  than  its  fpontaneous  dilatation.  Air 
is  expanded  one-third  of  its  bulk  by  boiling  water. 

Dr  Hales  found,  that  the  air  in  a  retort,  when  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel  was  juft  beginning  to  be  red-hot, 
was  expanded  through  twice  its  former  fpace ;  and  in  a 
white,  or  almoft  melting  heat,  it  occupied  thrice  its 
former  fpace  ;  but  Mr  Robins  found  it  was  expanded 
by  the  heat  of  iron,  juft  beginning  to  be  white,  to  four 
times  its  former  bulk.  On  this  principle  depend  the 
ft  rupture  and  office  of  the  Thermometer. 

M.  Amontons  firft  difcovered  that  air  will  expand 
in  proportion  to  its  denfity  with  the  fame  degree  of 
heat.  On  this  foundation  the  ingenious  author  has  a 
difcourfe,  to  prove  “  that  the  fpring  and  weight  of 
the  air,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  may  enable 
it  to  produce  even  earthquakes,  and  other  of  the  moft 
vehement  commotions  of  nature.”  See  the  article 
Earthquake. 

The  elaftic  power  of  the  air,  then,  is  the  fecond  great 
fource  of  the  effe&s  of  this  important  fluid.  Thus  it 
inflnuates  into  the  pores  of  bodies;  and,  bypoffeffing 
this  prodigious  faculty  of  expanding,  which  is  fo  eafily 
excited,  it  muft  neceffarily  put  the  particles  of  bodies 
into  which  it  inflnuates  itfelf  into  perpetual  ofcillations. 
Indeed,  the  degree  of  heat,  and  the  air’s  gravity  and 
denfity,  and  confequently  its  elafticity  and  expansion, 
never  remaining  the  fame  for  the  leaft  fpace  of  time, 
there  muft  be  an  inceffant  vibration  or  dilatation  and 
contra&ion  in  all  bodies. 

We  ©bferve  this  reciprocation  in  feveral  inftances, 
particularly  in  plants,  the  air-veffels  <jf  which  do  the 
office  of  lungs ;  for  the  contained  air  alternately  ex¬ 
panding  and  contracting,  according  to  the  increafe  or 
diminution  of  the  heat,  alternately  preffes  the  veflels 
and  eafes  them  again,  thus  keeping  up  a  perpetual 
motion  in  their  juices. 

Hence  we  find,  that  no  vegetation  or  germination 
will  proceed  in  vacuo .  Indeed,  beans  have  been  ob- 
ferved  to  grow  a  little  tumid  therein  ;  and  this  has  led 
fomc  to  attribute  that  to  vegetation  which  was  really 
owing  to  no  other  caufe  than  the  dilatation  of  the  air 
within  them.  The  air  is  very  inflrumental  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  growth  of  vegetables,  not  only  by  invigo- 
rating  their  feveral  juices  while  in  an  elaftic  adtive  ftate, 
but  alfo  by  greatly  contributing  in  a  fixed  ftate  to  the 
union  and  firm  connection  of  their  feveral  condituent 
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foluuon  of  thefe  aliments  in  the  ftotnach  and  bowels,  ^ 
which  is  much  promoted  by  it  ;  and,  in  reality,  all  ^ 
natural  corruption  and  alteration  feem  to  depend  on 


parts. 


al  to#  %  •  1  4 

From  the  fame  caufe  it  is,  that  the  air  contained  in 
bubbles  of  ice,  by  its  continual  a&ion  burfts  the  ice. 
Thus  alfo,  entire  columns  of  marble  fometimes  cleave 
in  the  winter  time,  from  the  increafed  elafticity  of  fome 
little  bubble  of  air  contained  in  them.  From  the  fame 
principle  arife  all  putrefaction  and  fermentation  ;  nei¬ 
ther  of  which  will  proceed,  even  in  the  beft  difpofed 
fubjeCts,  in  vacuo,  #  .  . 

Since  we  find  fuch  great  quantities  of  elaftic  air  ge¬ 
nerated  in  the  folution  of  animal  and  vegetable  fub- 
flances,  a  good  deal  muft  conftantly  arife  from  the  dif- 


air.  *  A. 

§  3.  Effctts  of  the  different  Ingredients  of 

This  fluid  afts  not  only  by  its  common  properties  of  • 
gravity  and  elafticity,  but  produces  numerous  other  ef- 
fe£s  arifing  from  the  peculiar  ingredients  of  which  it 
confifts.  c  .  *3 

Thus,  1.  It  not  only  diffolves  and  attenuates  ^Te5^wefo£ 
by  its  preffure  and  attrition,  but  as  a  chaos  containing  tkeairoa 
all  kinds  of  menftrua,  and  confequently  poffeffing  pow-  metals, 
ers  for  diflblving  all  bodies.  It  is  known .  that  iron 
and  copper  readily  diffolve  and  become  rufly  in  air,  un- 
lefs  well  defended  with  oil.  Boerhaave  allures  us,  that 
he  has  feen  pillars  of  iron  fo  reduced  by  air,  that  they 
might  be  crumbled  to  dull  between  the  fingers  ;  and 
as  for  copper,  it  is  converted  by  the  air  into  a  fubftancc 
much  like  the  verdigrife  produced  by  vinegar. 

Mr  Boyle  relates,  that  in  the  fouthern  Englifh  co¬ 
lonies  the  great  guns  ruft  fo  faft,  that  after  lying  in 
the  air  for  a  few  years,  large  cakes  of  crocus  marti* 
may  be  feparated  from  them.  Acofta  adds,  that  in 
Peru  the  air  diffolves  lead,  and  confiderably  increafe* 
its  weight.  Yet  gold  is  generally  efteemed  indiffoluble 
by  air,  being  never  found  to  contract  ruft,  though  ex- 
pofed  to  it  ever  fo  long.  I11  the  laboratories  of  che- 
mifts,  however,  where  aqua  regia  13  prepared,  the  ah* 
becoming  impregnated  with  a  quantity  of  the  vapour 
of  this  menftruum,  gold  contrails  a  ruft  like  other 

bodies.  ##  ** 

Stones  alfo  undergo  the  changes  incident  to  metals.  Ou  uone$» 
Thus  Purbeck  done,  of  which  Saliffiury  cathedral  con¬ 
fifts,  is  obferved  gradually  to  become  fofter,  and  to 
moulder  away  in  the  air;  and  Mr  Boyle  gives  the  fame 
account  of  Blackington  ftone.  He  adds,  that  air  may 
have  a  confiderable  operation  on  vitriol,  even  when  a 
ft roii g  fire  could  aCt  no  farther  upon  it.  And  lie  has 
found,  that  the  fumes  of  a  corrofive  liquor  work  more 
fuddenly  and  manifeftly  on  a  certain  metal  when  fuf- 
tained  in  the  air,  than  the  menftruum  itfelf  did,  which 
emitted  fumes  on  thofe  parts  of  the  metal  which  it  co* 
vered  ;  referring  to  the  effedls  of  the  effluvia  of  vine¬ 
gar  on  copper. 

The  diffolving  power  of  air  is  increafed  by  heat,  and 
by  other  caufes.  It  combines  with  water;  and  by  ac- 
cefs  of  cold,  depofites  part  of  the  matter  which^  was 
kept  diffolved  in  it  by  a  greater  degree  of  heat.  Hence 
the  water,  by  being  depofited  and  condenfed  upon  any 
cold  body,  fuch  as  glafs,  &c.  in  windows,  forms  fogs, 
and  becomes  vifible.  .  .  #  *5 

In  the  various  operations  of  chemiftry,  air  is  a  very  Various  ' 
heceffary  and  important  agent;  the  refult  of  particular 
proctffes  depending  on  its  prefence  or  abfence,  on  its  tjic  ajr> 
being  open  or  inclofed.  Thus,  the  parts  of  animals 
and  vegetables  can  only  be  calcined  in  open  air  ;  in 
clofe  veffels  they  never  become  any  other  than  black 
coals.  And  thefe  operations  are  affe&ed  by  the  changes 
to  which  the  air  is  liable.  Many  inftances  might  be 
adduced  to  this  purpofe.  Let  it  fuffice  to  obferve, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  procure  oil  of  fnlphur,  per 
cavipananiy  in  a  clear  dry  atmofphere  ;  but  in  a  thick 
moift  air  it  may  be  obtained  with  greater  eafe,  and  in 
larger  quantities.  So,  pure  well-fermented  wine,  if  it 
be'earried  to  a  place  where  the  air  is  replenifhed  with 
T  2  the 
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Of  Air  the  fames  of  new  wine  then  fermenting,  will  begin  to 
in  general.  ferment  afrefh. 

'  v  The  changes  in  the  air  arife  from  various  caufes, 

and  are  obftrvable,  not  only  in  its  mechanical  proper¬ 
ties,  fuch  as  gravity,  d  nfity,  &c.  but  in  the  ingredients 
that  compofe  it.  Thus,  at  Faffllun  in  Sweden,  noted 
for  copper  mines,  the  mineral  exhalations  affe£l  the  air 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  difcolourthe  filver  coin  in  purfes; 
and  the  fame  effluvia  change  the  colour  of  brafs.  In 
Carniola,  Campania,  &c.  where  are  mines  of  fulpliur, 
the  air  fometimes  becomes  very  unwholefome,  which 
occafions  frequent  epidemic  difeafes,  See. 

The  effluvia  of  animals  alfo  have  their  eflfeft  in  vary¬ 
ing  the  air;  as  is  evident  in  contagious  difeafes,  plagues, 
murrains,  and  other  mortalities,  which  are  fpread  by  an 
infe&ed  air. 

For  the  vivifying  principleofair,feethearticle  Blood. 

•  Sect.  II.  H ift  or  i  cal  /1c  count  of  the  principal  DiJ- 

covcrics  concerning  the  Compofiition  of  Atmofphe- 
rical  Air  and  other  Aerial  Fluids. 

While  the  preceding  difeoveries  were  making  con¬ 
cerning  the  mechanical  and  other  properties  of  the  air, 
little  notice  feems  to  have  been  taken  of  the  elementa¬ 
ry  parts  of  the  air  itfelf,  or  the  different  kinds  of  fluid 
which  go  under  that  name.  It  was  known,  indeed, 
that  air  was  feparable  from  terreftrial  bodies  by  means 
of  fire,  fermentation,  &c.  but  this  was  commonly  rec- 
koned  to  be  the  fame  with  what  we  breathe.  Van 
Van  Hel-  Helmont,  a  difciple  of  Paracelfus,  was  the  firff  who 
mont  the  undertook  to  make  inquiries  concerning  this  fpecies  of 
firfl:  difco-  air.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  gas  fylveflre ,  from  the 
ferentkinds ^utch  wor(3  ghoajl ,  fignifying  fpirit ;  and  obferves,  that 
©fair.  fome  bodies  refolve  themfelves  almofl:  entirely ‘into  it. 

(i  Not  (fays  he)  that  it  had  been  aftually  contained 
in  that  form  in  the  bodies  from  which  it  was  feparated  ; 
but  it  was  contained  under  a  concrete  form,  as  if  fixed, 
or  coagulated.”  According  to  this  author,  the  gas 
fylveflre  is  the  fame  with  what  is  feparated  from  all 
fubflances  by  fermentation  ;  from  vegetables  by  the 
a&ion  of  fire  ;  from  gun -powder  when  it  explodes  ; 
and  from  charcoal  when  burning.  On  this  occafion  he 
afferts,  that  62  pounds  of  charcoal  contain  61  pounds 
of  gas,  and  only  one  pound  of  earth.  To  the  efflu¬ 
vium  of  gas  he  alfo  attributes  the  fatal  effedls  of  the 
grotto  del  Cani  in  Italy,  and  the  fuffocation  of  work¬ 
men  in  mines.  He  afferts,  that  it  is  to  the  corruption 
of  the  aliment,  and  the  gas  difeharged  from  it,  that 
we  are  to  attribute  wind,  and  the  difeharges  of  it  from 
the  bowels.  Upon  the  fame  principles  he  accounts  for 
the  fwelling  of  dead  bodies  which  have  remained  for  a 
time  under  water,  and  for  the  tumours  which  arife  on 
fome  parts  of  the  body  in  certain  difeafes.  He  alfo 
determines,  that  this  gas  is  different  from  the  air  we 
breathe ;  that  it  has  a  greater  affinity  with  water : 
and  he  imagined  it  might  confiff  of  water  reduced  to 
vapours,  or  a  very  fubtile  acid  combined  with  volatile 
alkali. 

Difeoveries  Mr  Boyle  repeated  all  Van  Helmont’s  experiments 
by  Mr  to  more  advantage  than  he  himfelf  had  performed  them ; 
ISoyle.  but  feems  not  to  have  proceeded  further  in  his  difeo¬ 
veries  than  Van  Helmont  did  :  only  he  found  fome 
bodies,  fuch  as  fulphur,  amber,  camphor,  &c.  dimi- 
ni(h  the  volume  of  air  in  which  they  burn. 
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Dr  Hales  firfl  attempted  to  determine  the  quantity  Of  Air 
of  air  produced  from  different  bodies ;  for  which  pur-  in  Keiiefal. 
pofe  he  made  experiments  on  almofl  every  known  fub- 
flance  in  nature,  examining  them  by  diftillation,  fer-  By  Dr  Hale* 
mentation,  combuflion,  combinations,  See.  He  alfo  19 
firfl  fufpe<ffed,  that  the  brilknefs  and  fparkling  of  the  Syfp:ciot;  of 
waters,  called  acidulous ,  wer  e  owing  to  the  air  they  rai 
contained.  But  notwithstanding  all  his  difeoveries  con¬ 
cerning  the  quantity  of  elaftic  fluid  obtained  from  dif¬ 
ferent  bodies,  he  did  not  imagine  there  was  any  effen- 
tial  difference  between  this  fluid  and  the  air  we  breathe; 
only  that  the  former  was  loaded  with  noxious  vapours, 
foreign  to  its  nature.  His  fufpicion  concerning  this 
impregnation  was  confirmed  by  M.  Vend,  profeflbr  of  c0!  firme<j 
chemiflry  at  Montpelier,  in  a  memoir  read  before  the  by  Mr  Ve- 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1750.  This  gentle-  nel. 
man  was  able  to  difengage  the  air  from  the  Seltzer 
waters,  and  to  meafure  its  quantity  ;  which  he  con- 
ftantly  found  to  amount  to  about  one-fifth  of  its  bulk. 

The  water  thus  deprived  of  its  air  became  flat,  and 
ceafed  to  fparkle  ;  the  only  difference  then  betwixt  it 
and  common  water  was,  that  the  former  contained  a 
fmall  quantity  of  fea-falt.  Upon  thefe  principles  he 
attempted  to  recompofe  Seltzer  water,  by  diffolving  in 
a  pint  of  common  water  two  drachms  of  foffile  alkali, 
and  then  adding  an  equal  quantity  of  marine  acid. 

The  quantity  of  fea-falt  produced  by  the  union  of 
thefe  two,  he  knew  would  prove  equal  to  that  contain¬ 
ed  in  a  pint  of  Seltzer  water ;  and  the  Veffervefcence 
produced  by  the  a&ion  of  the  acid  and  alkali  upon 
each  other,  he  imagined  wrould  produce  air  fufficient 
for  the  impregnation  of  the  water.  In  this  he  was 
not  deceived  :  the  wrater  thus  produced  was  not  only 
analagous  to  Seltzer,  but  much  more  ffrongly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  air. 

Dr  Black  firfl  difeovered,  that  chalk,  and  the  other  Difeoveries 
earths  reducible  to  quicklime  by  calcination,  confift  of  byDrBlack; 
an  alkaline  earth,  by  itfelf  folublc  in  water,  but  which, 
combined  with  a  large  quantity  of  fixed  air,  becomes 
infoluble  ;  lofing  the  properties  of  quicklime,  and  af- 
fuming  the  natural  appearance  we  obferve  thofe  earths 
to  have  when  not  reduced  into  lime.  The  fame  thing 
he  difeovered  in  magnefia  alba,  and  in  alkalis  both 
fixed  and  volatile.  On  the  fixed  air  contained  in  thefe 
bodies,  he  found  not  only  their  property  of  effervef- 
cing  with  acids  to  depend,  but  likewife  their  mildnefs; 
both  the  alkalis  and  calcareous  earth  being  highly 
cauftic  when  deprived  of  their  fixed  air.  He  alfo  found, 
that  this  fluid,  which  he  called  fixed  air ,  had  different 
degrees  of  affinity  with  different  fubflances ;  that  it 
was  ftronger  with  calcareous  earth  than  with  fixed  al¬ 
kali  ;  with  fixed  alkali,  than  magnefia;  and  with  mag- 
nea,  than  volatile  alkali.  He  alfo  fufpc&ed,  that  the 
fixed  air  of  alkaline  falts  unites  itfelf  with  the  precipi¬ 
tates  of  metals,  when  thrown  down  from  acids  ;  and 
that  the  increafe  of  weight  obfervable  in  thefe  precipi¬ 
tates  was  owing  to  this  caufe.  But  he  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  fluid  which  he  called  fixed  air  was  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  common  air  we  breathe  ;  and  therefore 
adopted  the  name  of  air,  merely  as  one  already  efta- 
bliflied,  whatever  impropriety  there  might  be  in  the 
term. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  difeovery  of  this  fpecies 
of  air  fuggefted  new  theories  in  phyfiology  and  natural 
philofophy.  Mr  Haller  had  inferred,  from  Dr  Hale&’s 

experiments* 
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Of  Air  experiments,  that  air  is  the  real  cement  of  bodies; 
■general  which,  fixing  itfelf  in  the  folids  and  fluids,  unites  them 
to  each  other,  and  ferves  as  a  bond  by  which  they  are 
kept  from  diffolulion.  In  1764,  Dr  Macbride  of 
Dublin  publifhed  a  number  of  experiments  in  fupport 
of  this  do&rine.  From  his  work  it  appears,  that  fixed 
air  is  feparated,  not  only  from  all  fubftances  in  fermen¬ 
tation,  but  alio  from  all  animal  fubftancts  as  they  begin 
to  putrefy  ;  and  that  this  air  is  capable  of  uniting  it¬ 
felf  to  all  calcareous  earths,  as  well  as  alkalis  both  fixed 
and  volatile,  and  reftoring  to  them  the  property  of  ef- 
fervefcing  with  acids  when  they  have  by  any  means 
been  deprived  of  it.  But  though  thefe  opinions  have 
fince  been  found  erroneous,  the  conclufions  dra  wn  by 
him  from  his  numerous  experiments  Itill  hold  good, 
viz.  that  fixed  air  is  an  elaftic  fluid,  very  different  from 
the  common  air  we  breathe  :  that  it  is  pofftffed  of  a 
flrong  antifeptic  quality,  and  may  be  introduced  with 
fafety  into  the  inteftinal  canal,  and  other  parts  of  the 
animal  ceconomy,  where  common  air  would  have  fatal 
effects ;  but  is  mortal  if  breathed  into  the  lungs,  &c. 
uaneiry  cf  In  1766  and  1767,  .Mr  Cavendfth  communicated 
ted  air  fome  new  experiments  to  the  Royal  Society  at  Lon- 
mined  don,  wheiein  he  determines  the  quantity  of  air  con- 
tained  in  fixed  alkali,  when  fully  faturated  with  it,  to 
tnedb*~  be  five-twelfths  of  its  weight,  and  feven- twelfths  in  vo- 
ir Caven-  ladle  alkali  :  that  water  is  capable  of  abforbing  more 
&•.  than  its  own  bulk  of  this  air  ;  that  it  has  then  an  agree¬ 
able,  fpirituous,  and  acidulous  tafte  ;  and  that  it  has  the 
property  of  diffolving  calcareous  earths  and  magnefia, 
as  well  as  almoft  all  the  metals,  efpecially  iron  and  zinc: 
that  the  vapour  of  burning  charcoal  occafions  a  remark¬ 
able  diminution  of  common  air,  at  the  fame  time  that 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  fixed  air  is  produced  in  the 
operation.  He  alfo  found,  that  folution  of  copper  in 
fpirit  of  fait,  inflead  of  producing  inflammable  air, 
like  that  of  iron  or  zinc,  afforded  a  fpecies  of  air 
which  loft  its  elafticity  as  foon  as  it  came  into  contaft 
with  water. 

The  difeoveries  of  Dr  Black  concerning  fixed  air 
ancemirg  had  not  been  long  publifhed,  when  they  were  violently 
^:ine attacked  by  fome  foreign  chemifts,  while  his  caufe  was 
P  edair'as  eagerly  efpoufed  by  others.  The  principal  oppo¬ 
nents  were  Mr  Meyer  apothecary  at  Ofnabruck,  Mr 
Crans  phyfician  to  his  Ruffian  Majefty,  and  Mr  de 
Smeth  at  Utrecht.  Their  arguments,  however,  were 
effectually  anfwered  at  the  time  by  Mr  Jacquin,  bota¬ 
nical  profeffur  at  Vienna  ;  and  the  numerous  difeove¬ 
ries  made  fince  that  time  have  given  fuch  additional 
confirmation  to  his  doctrine,  that  it  is  now  univerfally 
adopted  by  chemifts  both  in  Britain  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  It  was  referved,  however,  for  Dr  Prieftley  to 
make  the  great  difeovery  concerning  the  nature  of  our 
atmofphere  ;  and  to  inform  the  world,,  that  it  is  com- 
toncfphere  pofed  of  two  fluids ;  the  one  abfolutely  noxious,  and 
Covered,  incapable  of  fupporting  animal  life  for  a  moment  ;  the 
other  extremely  falutary,  and  capable  of  preferring 
animals  alive  and  healthy  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
the  pureft  air  we  can  meet  with.  This  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  ultimate  period  of  our  hiftory  :  for  fince 
that  time  the  difeoveries  of  philofophers  ft  ill  living,  in 
many  different  countries,  have  been  fo  rapid,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  afeertain  the  dates  of  them  by  any  authentic 
documents;  efpecially  as,  by  reafon  of  fuch  numerous 
experiments,  the  fame  things  have  not  unfrequently 
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been  difeovered  by  different  perfons  unknown  to  each  Dephlogif- 
other.  We  fhall  therefore  proceed  to  give  an  account ticatc  Air; 
of  the  different  kinds  of  aerial  fluids,  beginning  with  ~ 
thofe  which  are  known,  or  fuppofed,  to  conftitute  a 
part  of  our  atmofphere. 

Sect.  III.  Of  Dephlogifticated  Air . 

$  I.  Difcovery  and  Methods  of  procuring  this  Kind 
of  Air . — Dephlogifticated  air  was  firft  obtained  by  Dr 
Prieftley  on  the  lit  of  Auguft  1774.  The  circumftan- 
ces  which  led  him  to  the  difcovery,  were  his  having 
always  procured  inflammable  air  from  fpirit  of  fait,  by 
adding  to  it  fpirit  of  wine,  oil  of  olives,  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  charcoal,  phofphorus,  bees  wax,  and  even  fulphur. 

Hence  he  fufpected,  that  the  common  air  we  breathe  ^ 
might  be  compofed  of  fome  kind  of  acid  united  with  \\qience 
phlogifton.  On  this  fuppofition  he  extracted  air  from  firftextradL 
mercurius  calcinatus  per  fe ,  by  expofing  it  to  the  focused, 
of  a  burning-glafs  12  inches  in  diameter  ;  and,  having 
repeated  the  experiment  with  red  precipitate  and  mini¬ 
um,  he  found,  thatthough  a  quantity  of  fixed  air  was 
always  produced,  yet  after  that  was  feparated,  the  re¬ 
mainder  fupported  flame  much  more  vigoroufly  than 
common  air  ;  for  a  candle  burned  in  it  with  a  flame 
very  much  enlarged,  and  with  a  crackling  noife,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  appeared  fully  as  much  diminifh- 
ed  by  the  teft  of  nitrous  air.  Whence  he  concluded, 
that  it  was  refpirable  ;  and,  on  making  the  experiment, 
found  that  it  a&uaily  was  fo,  for  a  moufe  lived  a  full 
half  hour  in  a  quantity  of  this  fluid  ;  which,  had  it  been 
common  air,  would  only  have  kept  it  alive  halt  that 
time.  Nor  did  the  animal  feem  to  be  otherwife  injured 
than  by  the  cold  ;  as  it  prefently  revived  on  bringing 
it  near  the  fire,  and  the  remainder  of  the  air  ftill  ap¬ 
peared  better  than  that  of  the  atmofphere,  when  the 
teft  of  nitrons  air  was  applied  to  it.  ^ 

This  pure  kind  of  air  being  difeovered,  the  Do&or  whynamed 
next  proceeded  to  name  it  dephlogifticated ,  from  his  dephlogifti- 
opinion  that  common  air,  in  the  adt  of  burning,  ab-cated. 
forbed  phlogifton  ;  of  confequence,  he  fuppofed,  that 
which  abforbed  the  moft,  or  which  mod  vigoroufly  and 
for  the  greateft  length  of  time  fupported  flame,  was 
fuppofed  to  contain  the  fmalleft  quantity  of  this  fub- 
ftance.  In  the  courfe  of  his  inquiries  why  thi3  kind 
of  air  comes  to  be  fo  much  dephlogifticated,  he  fell  upon 
a  method  of  extracting  it  from  a  great  variety  of  fub-  ^ 
ftancea  ;  viz.  by  moiftening  them  with  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  Produced 
then  diftilling  them  with  a  ftrong  heat.  Thus  he  ob-  fr«.m.aj/rett 
tained  it  from  flowers  of  zinc,  chalk,  quicklime,  flacked™”*^®* 
lime,  tobacco-pipe  clay,  flint,  Mufcovy  talcs,  and  even  J 
glafs.  He  then  found,  that  by.  Amply  diffolving  any 
metal  in  the  nitrous  acid,  and  then  diftilling  the  folu- 
tion,  he  could  obtain  very  pure  air  :  and  Mr  Warltirc 
found  even  the  trouble  of  diftillation  unneceffary  ;  no¬ 
thing  more  being  requifite  than  to  moiften  red  lead 
with  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  then  pour  upon  it  the  oil 
of  vitriol,  which  inftantly  difengaged  the  dephlogifti¬ 
cated  air  without  applying  ar.y  more  heat  than  what 
was  generated  by  the  mixture.  2g 

While  difeoveries  of  this  kind  engaged  Dr  Prieftley  in  This  kind 
England,  Mr  Scheele  wras  employed  in  a  fimilar  man- of  air  dif¬ 
fer  in  Sweden;  and  had  actually  obtained  the  fame 
kind  of  air,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  what  Dr  s^eelc. 
Prieftley  had  done.  The  latter  bad  the  merit  of  the 
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DepMogif-  prior  difcovery :  but  Mr  Scheele’s  method  was  more 
ticated  Air.fimpjc>  confiding  only  in  the  diftillation  of  nitre  with 
W  ~_v  "*  J  a  ftrong  lieat ;  by  which  means  it  is  now*  found  that 
dephlogillieated  air  may  be  obtained  in  very  confider- 
able  quantity,  and  in  as  great  purity,  as  by  the  mote 
expen  five  procefTes.  The  pure  air  from  nitre  had  in¬ 
deed  partly  been  obtained  by  Dr  Hales  long  before 
this  time  ;  fince  he  informs  us,  that  half  a  cubic  inch 
of  nitre  yielded  90  cubic  inches  of  air,  which  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  fluid  we  fpeak  of ;  but  as  he  negle&ed 
to  profecute  the  difcovery,  nothing  farther  was  known 
19  at  that  time. 

May  be  As  the  nitrous  acid  was  univerfally  concerned  in  the 
produced'  procefles  for  obtaining  this  kind  of  air,  it  was  for 
trous°acid!"  f°me  ^me  genera%  believed  to  be  a.  peculiar  pro¬ 
perty  of  that  acid  alone  to  produce  it;  but  the  in¬ 
defatigable  genius  of  Dr  Priellley  foon  found,  that  it 
might  not  only  be  procured  where  no  nitrous  acid  was 
employed,  but  where  the  fubftances  were  treated  with 
vitriolic  acid.  It  was  indeed  evident,  from  the  very 
firft  experiment,  that  nitrous  acid  was  not  effentially 
neceffary ;  lhice  pure  air  was  procured  from  precipitate 
per  fe ,  in  the  preparation  of  which  no  nitrous  acid  is 
employed.  The  Abbe  Fontana  found,  that  1  92  grains 
of  this  fubftance  yielded  i6\  cubic  inches  of  dephlogi- 
Ilicated  air,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  weight  of  it  was 
reduced  to  1  7 8 J-  grains,  which  is  nearly  the  weight  of 
that  quantity  of  air.  It  had  formerly  been  obferved, 
that  the  weight  of  mercury  is  augmented  during  its 
converfion  into  precipitate  per  fe ,  as  that  of  lead  is  by 
its  converfion  into  minium.  The  experiments  juft  now 
mentioned,  therefore,  fhow,  that  during  this  procefs 
the  air  is  decompounded  ;  the  pure  dephlogillieated 
part  of  it  being  abforbed  by  the  metal,  and  appearing 
again  on  the  application  of  heat;  and  the  fame  appears 
to  be  the  cafe  with  red  lead,  from  the  experiment  of 
Mr  Wailtire  already  mentioned.  With  regard  to  this 
laft  fubftance,  however,  a  very  great  fingnlarity  is  ob¬ 
ferved  ;  viz.  that  when  newly  prepared  it  yields  none 
at  all,  and  even  for  fome  time  after  the  produce  is 
much  fmaller  than  when  it  lias  been  long  kept.  The 
reafon  of  this  feems  to  be,  that  the  minium  ftill  con¬ 
tains  a  confiderable  quantity  of  phlogifton,  which  flies 
off  into  the  atmofphere  by  long  keeping,  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  dephlogillieated  part  of  the  atmofphere  be¬ 
ing  imbibed  at  the  fame  time.  The  mode  of  applying 
heat  has  alfo  a  very  confiderable  dfe£l  on  the  quantity 
*  Exper.  0f  a;r  produced.  Thus,  Dr  Pricftley  remarks  *,  that 
.sndObferv.  u  from  equal  quantities  of  red  lead,  without  any  mix- 
1U*  3  20  ture  °f  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  uiing  the  fame  apparatus  for 
produced  diflilling  it,  he  obtained,  by  means  of  heat  applied 
in  greateft  fuddenly,  more  air  than  when  (lowly  applied,  in  the 
quantities^  proportion  of  ten  to  fix.  The  proportion  of  fixed  air 
and  violent  was  ^ame  in  both  cafes,  and  the  remainder  equally 
dephlogillieated.  ” 

By  heat  alone,  the  Doclor  found,  that  fedative  fait, 
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kind,  and  then  expofed  to  a  red  heat,  either  in  fand  orDet  hi**, 
over  a  naked  fire,  while  the  neck  of  the  veffel  was11"*11  Alr- 
plunged  in  water  or  mercury. 

Having  diffolved  fix  pennyweights  of  very  clean  iron 
in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  then  diftilled  the  folution  to  dry- 
nefs  in  a  long  necked  retort,  he  received  the  common 
air  a  little  phlogifticated,  fome  fixed  air,  much  vitrio¬ 
lic  acid  air,  and  lailly  18  ounce-meafuies  of  dephlo- 
gifticated  air.  The  iron  that  remained  undiffolved 
weighed  23  grains,  fo  that  the  air  was  yielded  by  five 
pennyweights  one  grain  of  iron.  The  ochre  weighed 
feven  penny  weights  thirteen  grains  :  fo  that,  fays  he, 
there  probably  remained  a  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  in 
and  confequently,  had  the  heat  been  greater,  more 


m 

»«*- 


air  would  have  been  obtained. 

In  his  experiments  with  the  nitrous  acid,  as  it  had 
conftantly  been  found,  that  by  pouring  on  more  nitrous 
acid  on  the  refiduum,  and  repeating  the  operation, 
more  dephlogillieated  air  might  be  obtained,  the  Doc¬ 
tor  determined  to  try  whether  the  fame  would  not  hold 
good  with  vitriolic  acid  alfo.  For  this  purpofe,  he 
added  more  oil  of  vitriol  to  the  refiduum  of  the  laft- 
mentioned  experiment.  When  in  a  red  heat  with  a  glafs 
retort,  it  yielded  a  quantity  of  vitriolic  acid  air,  no 
fixed  air,  but  about  24  oiince-mtafures  of  dephlogifti- 
cated  air  ;  when,  the  retort  being  melted,  a  good  deal 
of  the  air  was  neceffarily  loft;  but,  on  refuming  the 


procefs  in  a  gun-barrel,  he  procured  as  much  air  as 


had  been  got  before. — Purluing  thefe  experiments,  he 
obtained  with  common  cruft  of  iron  and  oil  of  vitriol, 
dephlogillieated  air  at  the  fir  ft  diftillation,  and  a  great 
deal  more  from  the  refiduum,  by  pouring  frefh  oil  of 
vitriol  upon  it.  The  fame  product  he  obtained  from 
blue  vitriol,  folution  of  copper  in  the  vitriolic  acid, 
and  from  a  folution  of  mercury  in  that  acid.  On  this 
fubftance  he  remarks,  that  “either  by  means  of  oil  of 
vitriol  or  fpirit  of  nitre,  it  yields  a  great  quantity  of 
dephlogillieated  air  :  but  with  this  difference,  that  in 
the  procefs  with  fpirit  of  nitre,  almoft  the  whole  of 
the  mercury  is  revived  (not  more  than  a  .twentieth 
part  being  loft,  if  the  procefs  be  conduced  with  care) ; 
but  in  that  with  vitriolic  acid,  almoft  the  whole  is  loft.” 
From  the  later  experiments  of  Mr  Lavoilier,  however, 
it  appears  that  the  Doctor’s  procefs  had  not  been  con¬ 
ducted  with  fufficient  care  ;  as  from  two  ounces  of  the 
dry  fait  formed  by  a  combination  of  vitriolic  add  with 
mercury,  the  former  obtained  6  drachms  12  grains  of 
running  mercury,  befides  3  drachms  58  grains  of  mer¬ 
curial  fublimate  of  two  different  colours.  Dephlogi- 
fticated  air  was  like  wife  obtained  from  pure  calx  of 
or  putty,  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol  ;  but  none  in 


tin, 


heat. 

3i 

Method  of 


* . *rr  *  manganefe,  lapis  calaminaris,  and  the  mineral  called 

itfron/va-  ^aPu  ponder  of  us  ^  wolfram,  or  tungften ,  would  yield  de- 
phlogiftieated  air  ;  the  firlt  indeed  in  very  fmall  quan¬ 
tity,  and  fometiir.es  even  of  a  quality  very  little  fupe- 
rior  to  common  air.  In  thefe  experiments, 


rious  fub- 
ilances. 


* 

■«. 


be  made 


ufe  of  fmall- bellied  retorts  of  green  glafs,  which  can 


(land  the  fire  heft,  containing  about  an  ounce  of  water, 
and  having  narrow  necks  18  or  20  inches  long.  The 
fubftance  to  be  examined  was  put  into  a  retort  of  this 
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any  trial  with  the  marine  acid,  excepting  when  it  was 
mixed  with  minium  ;  in  which  cafe  the  air  obtained  was 
probably  that  which  the  minium  would  have  yielded 
without  any  addition. 

The  refult  of  all  thefe,  and  innumerable  other  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  philofophers  in  different  countries,  was, 
that  dephlogillieated  air  may  be  obtained  from  a  vail 
variety  of  mineral  atul  metallic  fubftances  by  means  of 
the  vitriolic  and  nitrous  acids.  It  now'  remained  ontytfowde- 
to  difcover  in  what  manner  this  fluid,  fo  effentially  ne-phlogifth. 
ceflary  to  the  fupport  of  animal  life,  is  naturally  pro-  c*tec|aajjy13 
duced  in  quantities  fufficient  for  the  great  expence 
it  throughout  the  whole  world,  by  the  breathing  of  a- 1 
nimals,  the  fupport  of  fires,  See.  This  difcovery,  in¬ 
deed, 
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Dephlogif-  deed,  had  been  made  before  even  the  exigence  of  de¬ 
dicated  air.  phlogifticated  air  itfelf  was  known,  Dr  Prieftley,  af- 
ter  having  tried  various  methods  of  purifying  contami¬ 
nated  air  uiifuccefsfuliy,  found  at  laft,  that  fome  kinds 
of  vegetables  anfwered  this  purpofe  v$ry  effe&ually  ; 
for  which  difeovery  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Among  the  vegetables  employed  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  he  found  mint  anfwer  the  purpofe  very  effeCtn- 
*  Exper.  ally.  “  When  air,'"  fays  he*,  “  has  been  freftily  and 
andObferv.  ftrongly  tainted  with  putrefaction,  fo  as  to  fmell 
vol.  i.  p.  i.  through  the  water,  fprigs  of  mint  have  prefently  died 
upon  being  put  into  it,  their  leaves  turning  black;  but 
if  they  do  not  die  prefently,  they  thrive  in  a  moil  iur- 
prifmg  manner.  In  no  other  cit  cunaftances  have  I  feen 
vegetation  fo  vigorous  as  in  this  kind  of  air,  which  is 
immediately  fatal  to  animal  life.  Though  thefe  plants 
have  been  crowded  in  jars  filled  with  this  kind  of  air, 
every  leaf  has  been  full  of  life ;  freftr  fhoots  have 
branched  out  in  various  directions,  and  grown  much 
falter  than  other  fimilar  plants  growing  in  the  fameex- 
Noxious  air  pofure  in  common  air.” — Having  in  confequence  of 
improved  this  obfervation  rendered  a  quantity  of  air  thoroughly 
by  vegeta-  noxiOU3,  by  mice  breathing  and  dying  in  it,  he  divided 
ting  mint.  jnt0  two  receivers  inverted  in  water,  introducing  a 
fprig  of  mint  into  one  of  them,  and  keeping  the  other 
receiver  unaltered.  About  eight  or  nine  days  after,  he 
found  that  the  air  of  the  receiver  into  which  he  had 
introduced  the  fprig  had  become  refpirable;  for  a  moufe 
lived  very  well  in  this,  whereas  it  died  the  moment  it 
was  put  into  the  other. 

Expert  From  thefe  experiments  the  DoClor  at  firll  conclu- 
!  mentsfeem-  ded,  that  in  all  cafes  the  air  was  meliorated  by  the  ve- 
inglycon-  getation  of  plants:  but  even  in  his  firll  volume  he  ob- 
tradidlory,  ferveg>  that  fome  experiments  of  this  kind  did  not  an¬ 
fwer  fo  well  towards  the  end  of  the  year  as  they  had 
done  in  the  hot-feafon  ;  and  a  fecond  courfe  feemed  to 
be  aim  oft  entirely  contrary  to  the  former.  Having 
tried  the  power  of  feveral  lorts  of  vegetables  upon  air 
infeCled  by  refpiration  or  by  the  burning  of  candles, 
he  found  that  it  was  generally  rendered  worfe  by  their 
vegetation  ;  and  the  longer  the  plants  were  kept  in  the 
infeCled  air,  the  more  they  phlogifticated  it  ;  though 
in  feveral  cafes  it  was  undoubtedly  meliorated,  efpeci- 
ally  by  the  fhoots  of  ftrawberries  and  fome  other 
plants,  introduced  into  the  vials  containing  foul  air, 
and  inverted  in  water,  which  were  placed  near  them, 
wlnift  their  roots  continued  in  the  earth  in  the  garden. 
Sometimes  the  infeCled  air  was  fo  far  mended  by  the 
vegetation  of  plants,  that  it  was  in  a  great  meafure 
turned  into  dephlogifticated  air.  u  On  the  whole,” 

*  Exper.  fays  Dr  Prieftley*^  “  I  ftill  think  it  probable,  that  the 
vegetation  of  healthy  plants,  growing  in  durations  na- 
’  3°a>  tural  to  them,  have  a  falutary  effeCt  on  the  air  in  which 
they  grow. — For  one  inflance  of  the  melioration  of  air 
in  thefe  circumftaiices  fhould  weigh  again  ft  an  hundred 
in  which  the  air  is  made  worfe  by  it,  both  on  account 
of  the  difadvantages  under  which  all  plants  labour,  in 
the  circumftances  in  which  thele  expenmen ts  mull  be 
made,  as  well  as  the  great  attention  and  many  precau¬ 
tions  that  are  requifite  in  conducing  fuch  a  procefs.’* 
fcxperi-  At  the  time  that  Dr  Prieftley  made  thefe  experi¬ 
ments  cf  ments,  he  fuppofed  that  the  air  was  meliorated  merely 
br  Ingen-  by  the  abforption  of  phlogifton  from  that  which  had 
melioration  ^een  tainted ;  but  the  experiments  of  Dr  Ingenhoufz, 
of  air  by  roade  in  j  779,  fhowed  that  this  was  accomplished,  not 
vegetation. 
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only  by  the  abforption  juft  mentioned,  but  by  the  emif- 

fion  of  dephlogifticated  air.  He  obferved  in  general,  Vcaa^  . 

that  plants  have  a  power  of  correcting  bad  air,  and 

even  of  improving  common  air  in  a  few  hours,  when 

expofed  to  the  light  of  the  fun;  but,  in  the  night-time, 

or  when  they  are  not  influenced  by  the  folar  rays,  they 

contaminate  the  air.  This  property,  however,  does 

not  belong  in  an  equal  degree  to  all  kinds  of  plants  : 

nor  is  it  pofiible  to  difeover  by  the  external  properties 

of  a  plant,  whether  it  be  fit  for  this  purpofe  or  not  ;  as 

fome  which  have  a  bad  fmell,  and  are  entirely  unfit  for 

food,  fliow  tliemfelves  much  fuperior  to  others  whofe 

external  appearance  would  feem  preferable.  His  me* 

thod'of  making  the  experiment  was,  to  fill  a  vial  with 

air,  fouled  cither  by  refpiration  or  combuftion  ;  after 

which  a  fprig  of  any  plant  was  introduced,  by  palling 

it  through  the  water  in  which  the  vial  was  immerfed. 

The  vial  was  then  flopped  ;  or  it  was  removed  into  a 
finall  bafon  full  of  water,  and  expofed  to  the  fun,  or  fi- 
tnated  in  fome  other  proper  place,  as  occafion  required. 

Air  phlogifticated  by  breathing,  and  in  which  a  candle 
could  not  hurn,  after  being  expofed  to  the  fun  forthree 
hours,  with  a  fpiig  of  peppermint  in  it,  was  fo  far  cor¬ 
rected,  as  to  be  again  capable  of  fupporting  flame. 

The  following  experiment,  however,  made  with  a  mu- 
ftard  plant,  may  be  looked  upon  as  decifive  :  A  plant 
of  this  kind  was  put  into  a  glafs  receiver  containing 
common  air,  and  its  ftem  cut  off  even  with  the  mouth 
of  the  receiver.  The  veffel  was  then  inverted  in  an 
earthen  pan,  containing  fome  water  to  keep  the  plant 
alive,  and  the  whole  apparatus  was  fet  over-night  in  a 
room.  Next  morning  the  air  was  found  fo  much  con¬ 
taminated,  that  it  extinguifhed  the  flame  of  a  wax  ta¬ 
per.  On  expofing  the  apparatus  to  the  fnn  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour,  the  air  was  found  to  be  fomewhat  cor¬ 
rected  ;  and  after  an  hour  and  an  half  it  was  fo  far  im¬ 
proved,  that  by  the  teft  of  nitrous  air  it  appeared  con- 
fiderably  better  than  common  air.  36* 

Before  we  proceed  farther  in  the  account  of  Dr  In-Dephlo- 
genlioufz’s  experiments,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  relate  giftiearcd ■ 
fome  obfervations  made  by  Dr  Prieftley  ;  from  which 
it  appears,  that  dephlogifticated  air,  in  very  confider-  Water. 
able  quantity,  may,  in  certain  circiimftances,  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  water  alone.  The  fubftance  of  thefe  is, 
that  water,  efpecially  pump-water,  when  expofed  to  the 
light  of  the  fun,  emits  air  ftowly  :  but  after  fome  time 
a  green  matter  appears  on  the  bottom  and  fides  of  the 
glafs  ;  after  which  it  emits  very  pure  air  in  great  quan¬ 
tity,  and  continues  to  do  fo  for  a  very  long  time,  even 
after  the  green  matter  has  fhown  fome  fymptoms  of  de¬ 
cay  by  becoming  yellow.  Fie  obferved,  that  the  water 
which  naturally  contained  the  greateft  quantity  of  fix¬ 
ed  air,  yielded  alfo  the  greateft  quantity  of  that  which 
was  dephlogifticated  ;  but  that  the  quantity  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  much  exceeded  that  of  the  fixed  air  contained  even 
in  any  water.  The  light  of  the  tun  was  found  to  be  an 
effential  requifite  in  the  formation  of  this  air,  as  very 
little,  and  that  oi  a  much  worfe  quality,  was  produced 
in  the  dark. 

As  the  greeD  matter  produced  in  Dr  Prieftley’sglaf- 
fes,  was  by  himfelf,  as  well  as  others,  confidertd  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  Dr  Ingenhoufz  im¬ 
proved  upon  his  procefs,  by  putting  the  leaves  of  plants  pror£  fjic? 
into  water,  and  expofing  them  to  the  fun.  All  plants  leaves  o£ 
were  not  equally  fit  for  producing  dephlogifticated  airPknt**- 

hy 
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Dephloglf-  |jy  this  method  more  than  by  the  other.  Some  poifonous 
ticate<l  Air.  p]ants>  as  the  hyofeyamus,  lauro-cerafus,  night-fhade, 

^  1  tobacco-plant,  a  triplex  vulvaria,  cicuta  aquatica, 

and  fabina,  were  found  very  fit  for  the  purpofe  ;  but 
the  pureft  kind  of  air  was  extra&ed  from  foine  aquatic 
■vegetables,  the  turpentine- trees,  and  efpecially  from  the 
green  matter  he  colle&ed  in  a  fto-ne  trough  which  was 
kept  continually  filled  with  water  from  a  spring  near 
the  high-road.  The  purity  of  this  dephlogifticated  air, 
he  fays,  was  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  that  procured  by 
the  beft  chemical  proceffes ;  as  it  fometimes  requited 
eight  times  its  own  quantity  of  nitrous  air  to  faturate 
it.  All  parts  of  the  plants  were  not  found  equally  pro¬ 
per  for  the  production  of  dephlogifticated  air  ;  the  full 
grown  leaves  yielded  it  in  greateft  quantity  and  puri¬ 
ty,  efpecially  from  their  under  furface.  It  was  alfo 
procured  from  the  green  {talks.— One  hundred  leaves 
-of  Najlurt'tum  Indicum ,  put  into  a  jar  holding  a  gallon, 
filled  with  ordinary  pump-water,  and  expofed  to  the  fun 
.from  io  to  12  o’clock,  yielded  as  much  air  as  filled  a  v 
cylinderical  jar  four  inches  and  an  half  in  length,  and 
•one  and  three  quarters  in  breadth.  On  removing  this 
-quantity  of  air,  and  expofing  them  again  to  the  fun  till 
.feven  o’clock,  about  half  as  much  was  produced,  of  a 
•quality  (till  fuperior  to  the  former  ;  and  next  morning 
by  eleven  o’clock,  they  yielded  as  much  more  of  an 
"equal  quality.  The  roots  of  plants,  he  fays,  when  kept 
out  of  ground,  generally  yield  bad  air,  and  at  all  times 
contaminate  common  air,  a  few  only  excepted.  Flowers 
and  fruits,  in  general,  yield  a  very  fmall  quantity  of 
noxious  air,  and  contaminate  a  great  quantity  of  com¬ 
mon  air  at  all  times,  efpecially  in  the  night,  and  when 
-kept  in  the  dark.  Two  dozen  of  young  and  fmall 
French  beans,  kept  in  a  quart-jar  of  common  air  for  a 
-fingle  night,  contaminated  the  air  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
a  very  lively  chicken  died  by  being  confined  in  it  lefs 
o  than  half  a  minute. 

CJondufions  The  obfervations  of  Dr  Ingenhoufz  on  the  whole, 
from  Dr  fays  Mr  Cavallo,  clearly  fhow,  “  that  the  vegetation 
of  plants  is  one  of  the  great  means  employed  by  nature 
to  purify  the  atmofphere,  fo  as  to  countered,  in  great 
meafure,  the  damage  done  by  animal  refpiration,  com- 
buftion,  &c.  It  may  only  be  faid,  that  vegetation 
does  not  appear  to  be  Efficient  to  remedy  entirely  that 
damage.”  The  Do&or  himfelf,  however,  fpeaks  very 
highly  of  the  powers  of  vegetables  in  this  refpeft.  He 
informs  us,  that  their  office  in  yielding  dephlogifticated 
air  begins  a  few  hours  after  the  fun  has  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  horizon,  or  rather  after  it  has  pafted 
the  meridian,  and  ceafes  with  the  clofe  of  day;  except¬ 
ing  fome  plants  which  continue  it  a  fhort  time  after  fun- 
fet :  The  quantity  of  dephlogifticated  air,  yielded  by 
plants  in  general,  is  greater  in  a  clear  day  than  when  it  is 
fomewhat  cloudy.  It  is  alfo  greater  when  the  plants 
are  more  expofed  to  the  fun,  than  when  they  are  litua- 
ted  in  ffiady  places.  He  obferves,  moreover,  that  the 
damage  done  by  plants  in  the  night,  is  more  than  coun¬ 
terbalanced  by  the  benefit  they  afford  in  the  day-time. 
«  By  a  rough  calculation  (fays  lie),  I  found  the  poi- 
-fonous  air,  yielded  by  any  plant  during  the  whole  night, 
could  notamount  to  one-hundredth  partof  thedephlogif- 
ticated  air  which  the  fame  plant  yielded  in  two  hours 
time  in  a  fair  day.”~It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
{plants  yield  dephlogifticated  air  by  any  kind  of  gene¬ 
ration  of  that  fluid,  but  only  by  filtrating  the  common 
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air,  which  all  plants  abforb  through  their  pores;  the  1> pMogif. 

7  _  r.  .  r  i  •  _  j  ticated 


phlogillic  part  becoming  part  of  their  fubftance,  andncate^ 
probably  being  the  true  vegetable  food,  as  is  explain¬ 
ed  more  at  large  under  the  article  Agriculture.-— 

Dry  plants  have  little  or  no  effedl  upon  the  air  until 
they  are  moiftened.— On  all  thefe  experiments,  how¬ 
ever,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  they  have  fometimes 
failed  in  the  hands  of  thofe  whom  we  cannot  but  fup- 
pofe  very  capable  of  trying  them;  as  Mr  Scheele,  Mr 
Cavallo,  and  the  Abbe  Fontana.  . 

After  the  publication  of  Dr  Ingenhoufz’s  experi-  sir  ^ 
ments,  it  became  generally  believed,  that  the  atmof-  min  Thom- 
phere  was  meliorated  hy  the  common  procefs  of  vege-  ftm  s  expe- 
tation,  and  that  plants  abforbed  the  phlogiftic  part  asnncnt5- 
their  food,  difeharging  the  pure  dephlogifticated  air  as 
an  excrement;  which  is  juft  the  reverfe  of  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  animals,  who  abforb  the  pure  part  in  refpira¬ 
tion,  and  rejedl  the  phlogiftic.  In  the  Pnilofophical 
Tranfadfions  for  1787,  however,  we  find  a  number  of 
experiments  related  by  Sir  Benjamin  Thompfon,  which 
feem  to  render  this  matter  dubious. — One  very  confi- 
derable  obje&ion  is,  that  the  green  matter,  already  men¬ 
tioned  in  Dr  Prieftley’s  experiments,  when  carefully 
obferved  by  a  good  microfcope,  appears  not  to  be  of  a 


Ingen- 
houfz’s  ex¬ 


periments. 


vegetable,  but  of  an  animal  nature.  The^  colouringGr  4 
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matter  of  the  water,  fays  he,  is  evidently  of  an  animal ter  0bfcr- 
nature  ;  being  nothing  more  than  the  affemblage  of  an  ved  by  Dr 
infinite  number  of  very  fmall,  a&ive,  oval- formed 
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malcules,  without  any  thing  refemblmg  tremella>  org 


. &  - t  -  n  ,  -  an  animal 

that  kind  of  green  matter  or  water-mofs  which  forms  nature, 
upon  the  bottom  and  tides  of  the  veffel  when  this  water 
is  fuffered  to  remain  on  it  for  a  confiderable  time,  and 
into  which  Dr  Ingenhoufz  fuppofes  the  animalcules 
above  mentioned  to  be  a&ually  transformed. 

This  gentleman  has  alfo  found,  that  feveral  animal 
fubftances,  as  well  as  vegetables,  have  a  power  of  fepa- 
rating  dephlogifticated  air  from  water  when  expofed  to 
the  light  of  the  fun,  and  that  for  a  very  great  length 
of  time.  Not  that  the  fame  quantity  of  water  will  al¬ 
ways  continue  to  furnifti  air  ;  but  the  fame  animal  fub- 
ftance  being  taken  out,  wafhed,  and  again  put  into 
frefh  water,  feems  to  yield  dephlogifticated  air,  with¬ 
out  any  kind  of  limitation.  4* 

Raw  filk  poffeffes  a  remarkable  power  of  this  kind,  Dephlo- 
To  determine  it,  Sir  Benjamin  introduced  30  grains 
this  fubftance,  previouily  wafhed  in  water,  into  a  tmn^^  raW 
glafs  globe  4^-  inches  in  diameter,  having  a  cylindrical^, 
neck  -Jtlis  of  an  inch  wide,  and  twelve  inches  long,  in¬ 
verting  the  globe  into  ajar  filled  with  the  fame  kind  of 
water,  and  expolmg  it  to  the  adfion  of  the  fun  in  the 
window.  It  had  not  been  ten  minutes  in  this  fitua- 
tion,  when  the  filk  became  covered  with  an  infinite 
number  of  air-bubbles,  gradually  increafing  in  lize,  till, 
at  the  end  of  two  hours,  the  filk  was  buoyed  up,  by 
their  means,  to  the  top  of  the  water.  By  degrees  they 
began  to  feparate  themfelves,  and  form  a  colle&ion  of 
air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  globe  ;  which,  when  exa¬ 
mined  by  the  tell  of  nitrous  air,  appeared  to  be  very 
pure.  In  three  days  lie  had  collected  34  cubic  inches 
of  air  ;  into  which  a  wax-taper  being  introduced,  that 
had  juft  before  been  blown  out,  the  wick  only  remain¬ 
ing  red,  it  inftantly  took  fire,  and  burnedwith  a  bright 
and  enlarged  flame.  The  water  in  the  globe  appeared 
to  have  loft  fometliing  of  its  tranfparency,  and  had 
changed  its  colour  to  a  very  faint  greeniih  caft,  having 
0  at 
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Djdogif*  at  the  fame  time  acquired  the  fmell  of  raw  filk. — This 
ti#dAir.wag  ceverai  tirhes  repeated  with  frefli  water,  retaining 
the  fame  filk,  and  always  with  a  fimilar  refult ;  but 
with  this  difference,  that  when  the  fun  fhone  very 
bright,  the  quantity  of  air  produced  was  not  only 
greater,  but  its  quality  fuperior  to  that  yielded  when 
the  fun’s  rays  were  feeble,  or  when  they  were  frequent¬ 
ly  intercepted  by  flying  clouds.  “  The  air,  however, 
(fays  he),  was  always  not  only  much  better  than  com¬ 
mon  air,  but  even  than  that  produced  by  the  frefli  leaves 
of  plants  expofed  in  water  to  the  fun’s  rays  in  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Dr  Ingenhoufz  ;  and,  under  the  molt  fa¬ 
vourable  circiunftances,  it  was  fo  good,  that  one  mea- 
fute  of  it  required  four  of  nitrous  air  to  faturate  it, 
and  the  whole  live  meafures  were  reduced  to  1.35.” 
flJair  pro-  An  experiment  was  next  made  in  order  to  determine 
djrdinthethe  effed  of  darknefs  upon  the  produ&ion  of  air  :  and 
in  this  cafe  only  a  few  inconfukrable  bubbles  were 
formed,  which  remained  attached  to  the  filk  ;  nor  was 
the  cafe  altered  by  removing  the  globe  into  a  German 
Hove.  Some  Angle  bubbles,  indeed,  had  detached 
themfelves  from  the  filk  and  afeended  to  the  top,  but 
the  air  was  in  too  little  quantity  to  be  meafured  or 
proved. — The  medium  heat  of  the  globe,  when  expo- 
fed  to  the  fun’s  rays,  was  about  90°  of  Fahrenheit, 
though  fometimes  it  would  rife  as  high  as  96;  but  air 
was  frequently  produced,  when  the  heat  did  not  exceed 
65  and  70°. — On  reverfing  this  experiment,  in  order 
to  try  the  effeft  of  light  without  heat,  it  was  found, 

I  it  with-  t|iat  by  plunging  the  globe  into  a  mixture  of  ice  and 
heac*  water,  which  brought  it  to  the  temperature  of  about 
50°  of  Fahrenheit,  the  produce  of  air  was  diminiflied, 
44  though  it  Rill  continued  in  confiderable  quantity, 
artificial  The  effe&  of  artificial  light,  infiead  of  that  of  the 
fun,  was  next  tried.  For  this  purpofe  all  the  air  was 
removed  from  the  gldbe  ;  and  its  place  being  fupplied 
with  a  quantity  of  frefh  water,  fo  as  to  render  it  quite 
full,  it  was  again  inverted  in  the  jar,  and  removed  into  a 
dark  room  furrounded  with  fix  lamps  and  refle&ors;  fix 
wax  candles  were  alfo  placed  at  different  diffances  from 
three  to  fix  inches  from  it,  and  difpofed  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  throw  the  greatefi  quantity  of  light  pofiible 
upon  the  filk,  taking  care  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
water  fliould  not  acquire  a  greater  heat  than  90°.  In 
this  fituation  the  filk  began  to  be  covered  with  air- 
bubbles  in  about  ten  minutes;  and  in  fix  hours  as  much 
was  colle&ed  as  could  be  proved  by  nitrous  air,  when 
it  was  found  to  be  very  pure.  A  frefli-gathered, 
healthy  leaf  of  a  peach-tree,  and  a  flem  of  the  pea- 
plant  with  three  leaves  upon  it,  furnifhed  air  by  expo- 
fure  to  the  fame  light,  but  in  fmaller  quantities  than  by 
the  a&ion  of  the  folar  rays.  The  air  produced  in  the 
dark,  in  whatever  manner  procured,  was  always  in  too 
fmall  quantity  to  be  meafured. 

In  making  thefe  experiments,  as  it  was  found  fome- 
what  troublefome  to  invert  the  globes  in  water,  they  were 
at  laft  only  kept  in  an  inclined  poRure  on  the  table,  as  re- 
prefented  in  Plate  VIII.  fig.  I .  the  air  colle&ing  itfelf  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  belly.  Having  provided  himfelf 
with  a  number  of  globes  of  different  fizes,  he  then  pro- 
45  ceeded  in  his  experiments  in  the  following  manner : 
Ij|ous  Finding  that  raw  filk,  expofed  to  the  action  of  light, 
ubftituted  Pr°duced  f°  great  a  quantity  of  air,  he  was  induced  to 
w  raw  filk.  whether  fome  other  fubRances  might  not  be  found 


out  capable  of  doing 
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the  fame.  Having  therefore 
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provided  fix  globes  of  44-  inches  in  diameter,  and  filled  Dephlogif- 
them  with  fpring  water,  he  introduced  into  each  of  them  Seated  Air. 

1 5  grains  of  one  of  the  following  fubRances,  viz.  Rieep’s  y~ 
wool,  eider-down,  fur  of  a  Ruffian  hare,  cotton  wool, 
lint  or  the  ravelings  of  linen  yarn,  and  human  hair. — 

The  refults  of  thefe  experiments  were,  1.  The  globe 
containing  the  Rieep’s  wool  began  to  yield  air  in  three  A 

days ;  but  feveral  days  of  cloudy  weather  intervening, 
he  did  not  remove  it  for  fome  time,  when  only  i^ths 
of  an  inch  of  air  was  colle&ed,  which  proved  very 
pure  when  tried  with  nitrous  air ;  but  the  wool,  even 
in  the  moR  favourable  circumRances,  never  afforded 
more  than  one  third  of  the  quantity  which  would  have 
been  yielded  by  filk.  2.  The  water  with  the  eider¬ 
down  began  to  furnifii  air  almoR  immediately,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  fo  in  quantities  little  lefs  than  liad  been 
furnifhed  by  the  filk,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  quality. 

One  cubic  inch  and  three  quarters  of  this  air,  furnifhed 
the  eighth  day  from  the  beginning  of  the  experiment, 
with  three  meafures  of  nitrous  air,  was  reduced  to 
1.34.  3.  The  fur  of  the  hare  produced  more  air  than 

the  wool,  but  lefs  than  the  eider-down.  Two  cubic 
inches  of  air  were  colle&ed  in  four  days  ;  which  made 
its  appearance  in  a  different  manner  from  that  of  the 
other  fubRances,  the  air-bubbles  being  at  confiderable 
diRances  from  one  another,  and  growing  to  an  uncom¬ 
mon  fize  before  they  detached  themfelves  from  the  fur. 

The  cotton  yielded  a  confiderable  quantity  of  air  of  a 
better  quality  than  any  of  the  former.  The  ravelings 
of  linen  were  very  flow  in  furnifliing  air,  and  produced 
but  a  fmall  quantity ;  only  two  cubic  inches  being  col- 
ledted  in  the  fpace  of  a  fortnight.  This  fubflance  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  very  reverfe  of  the  hare’s  fur;  for  the 
air,  in  Read  of  attaching  and  colle&ing  itfelf  about  the 
fubRance  in  large  bubbles,  fcarce  ever  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  fufficient  quantity  to  raife  it  to  the  top  of  the 
water.  The  human  hair  furniflied  Rill  lefs  than  the 
linen,  and  the  produce  was  of  inferior  quality,  though 
Rill  fuperior  to  the  common  atmofphere. 

In  order  to  difeover  the  comparative  finenefs  of  air 
produced  from  vegetables  and  from  raw-filk,  a  fmall 
quantity  of  air  from  the  Rem  of  a  pea- plant,  which  had 
four  healthy  leaves  upon  it,  was  proved  with  nitrous 
air,  and  found  greatly  inferior  to  that  from  raw-filk 
and  feveral  of  the  fubRances  already  mentioned.  An 
entire  plant  of  houfewort,  of  a  moderate  fize,  furnifiied 
only  ^ths  of  a  cubic  inch  of  air  in  feven  hours,  and 
that  greatly  inferior  to  common  air ;  but  the  leaves  a- 
lone  afforded  a  much  greater  quantity,  and  of  a  qua¬ 
lity  greatly  fuperior.  '  46 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  it  was  next  determined  Of  the 
to  afeertain  how  much  air  a  given  quantity  of  v/ater  Ruantlt>r 
would  yield  by  expofure  to  the  fun’s  rays.  For  this^^^ei“ 
purpofe,  a  globe  of  fine  white,  clear,  and  very  thin  0f  thefe fub- 
glafs,  containing  296  inches,  being  filled  with  frefli  Ran ces from 
fpring  water,  and  30  grains  of  raw  filk  immerfed  in  it,water’ 
was  expofed  to  the  air  for  three  days  in  the  month  of 
May,  but  for  the  moR  part  cold  and  cloudy.  During 
this  time  only  94-  inches  of  air  were  produced  ;  but 
next  day,  by  expofure  to  the  fun  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  the  weather  being 
very  fine,  8.46  inches  more  were  produced.  The  wa¬ 
ter  had  now  affumed  a  light  greenifh  colour.  Next 
day,  the  product  of  air  was  nine  cubic  inches,  of  a 
better  quality  ;  and  the  day  following,  fix  inches  Rill 
U  fuperior, 
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Dephlnetf-  fuperior,  though  expofed  only  for  three  hours  and  an 
treated  Air.  ^a*}f .  but  the  next  day  it  being  cold  and  cloudy,  only 
k  1  £ ths  of  an  inch  of  air  were  produced,  and  thefe  ma- 

nifeftly  inferior  to  the  foregoing.  No  more  air  could 
afterwards  be  procured, excepting  one  quarter  of  a  cu¬ 
bic  inch  ;  fo  that  from  296  inches  of  this  water,  33.96 
of  air  were  obtained. 

In  this  experiment  the  air  produced  was  every  day 
removed  from  the  globe,  and  its  place  fupplied  with 
water:  the  following  were  made,  to  determine  What 
alteration  would  take  place  on  allowing  the  quantity 
or  air  produced  to  remain  from  firil  to  lad.  The  globe 
being  therefore  filled  again,  and  the  filk  wed  wafhed 
and  replaced  in  it,  the  quantity  of  air  produced  a- 
mounted  in  four  days  to  30. 1  cubic  inches  ;  and  would 
probably  have  been  more  confiderable,  had  not  the 
globe  been  unable  to  contain  it  along  with  the  water, 
and  therefore  there  was  a  neceflity  for  putting  an  end 
to  the  experiment.  The  quality  was  fuperior  to  the 
former. — In  this  experiment  the  water  had  loft  its 
tranfparency,  and  acquired  a  greenifh  caft  ;  a  quantity 
of  yellowifh  earth  was  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  and 
attached  itfelf  fo  ftrongly  to  the  glafs,  that  it  could 
not  be  removed  without  great  difficulty. 

On  varying  the  experiment,  by  employing  unwafhed 
raw  filk,  it  was  found,  that  17  grains  of  it  in  20  cubic 
inches  of  water,  produced,  for  the  firft  four  days,  air 
of  a  worfe  quality  than  the  atmofphere;  but  afterwards 
yielded  near  two  inches  of  a  fuperior  quality.  The 
quantity  of  this  air  was  fuperior  to  that  in  other  expe¬ 
riments,  though  its  quality  was  fomewhat  inferior. 

In  reflecting  on  the  experiments  above  related,  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  Sir  Benjamin,  that  the  cotton-like  fubftance 
produced  by  the  populus  nigra,  a  fpecies  of  poplar  tree, 
might  be  a  proper  fubftitute  for  the  raw  filk  ;  efpeci- 
ally  as  he  recolle&ed,  that  on  rendering  it  very  dry 
for  fome  other  purpofe,  fome  parcels  of  it  had  quitted 
the  plate  on  which  they  were  laid,  and  mounted  up  to 
the  top  of  the  room.  An  hundred  and  twenty  grains 
of  this  fubftance  were  therefore  put  into  the  large 
globe  containing  296  inches;  but  after  expofure  to  the 
fun  for  fome  hours,  the  air  produced,  in  quantity  a- 
bout  l-^tlis  of  a  cubic  inch,  was  found  to  be  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  phlogifticated  air.  In  three  days  after,  only 
one  cubic  inch  was  formed  ;  and  this  appeared  to  be 
completely  phlogifticated.  Next  day,  only  a  few  in- 
confiderable  air-bubbles  appeared ;  but,  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  water  fuddenly  changed  to  a  greenifh  co¬ 
lour,  and  began  all  at  once  to  give  good  air,  and  in 
great  abundance.  This  day  10.42  cubic  inches  were 
produced,  and  the  next  14.34.  The  fame  water  con¬ 
tinued  to  furnifh  air  for  four  days  longer ;  the  whole 
quantity  amounting  to  44^  cubic  inches,  the  quality 
of  which  was  fuperior  to  that  of  the  air  produced  in 
former  experiments. 

Of*hecaufe  In  fpeculating  omthe  caufe  of  this  produ61ion  of  air,. 

this  pro-  fo  occurred  to  our  author,  that  perhaps  the  quantity  of 
daShcn  cf  jt  might  be  in  proportion  to  the  furfaces  of  both.  In 
order  to  afeertain  this,  he  viewed  an  hair  of  filk,  and 
another  of  poplar-cotton,  through  a  good  micro fcope, 
when  the  former  appeared  twice  the  diameter  of  the 
latter.  The  fpecific  gravity,  of  the  cotton  was  found 
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to  be  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  water ;  and,  by  a  Bephlogif.  u) 
comparative  view  of  the  two  through  a  ^nicrofcope,tIcatc  y 
the  furfaces  appeared  to  be  as  1000  to  3468.  By  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  this  calculation,  it  appeared  that  the  furfacc 
°f  30  grains  of  the  cotton  could  not  be  lefs  than  6600 
fquare  inches,  while  that  of  a  like  quantity  of  the  filk 
amounted  to  no  more  than  476.  Hence  it  evidently 
appeared,  that  the  produce  of  air  from  the  two  fub- 
ftances  was  neither  in  proportion  to  their  weights  nor 
their  furfaces.  It  appeared  alfo,  that  the  quality  of 
the  air  produced  at  firft  was  confiderably  inferior  to  that 
yielded  fome  time  afterwards.  In  order  to  afeertain 
the  times  at  which  air  of  the  beft  quality  was  produ-  4$ 
ced,  &c.  the  following  experiments  were  made  :  1.  A  At  what 
globe,  containing  46  cubic  inches,  being  filled  with  wa"^J^e^ro^ 
ter,  and  30  grains  of  raw  filk,  well  wafhed,  and  quality  is 
from  the  remains  of  former  experiments,  put  into  it,  produced, 
yielded  in  a  cold  and  cloudy  day  only  -^th  of  a  cubic  inch 
of  air:  the  two  following  days  it  yielded  3 1-  cubic  inches, 
the  quality  of  which  was  fuperior  to  that  of  the  former 
in  the  proportion  of  296  to  i  14  (a).  2.  The  globe 

being  filled  again  with  water,  in  two  other  days  when 
the  funfhine  was  lefs  powerful,  the  quality  was  I97> 
and  the  quantity  i-^th  ;  but  afterwards,  when  the 
weather  became  fine,  the  quantity  was  again  3,8  in¬ 
ches,  and  quality  342.  3.  The  globe  being  again  fil¬ 

led  with  water,  and  expofed  to  the  fun  for  two  days, 
yielded  2.2  inches  of  air,  of  a  quality  equal  to  233. 

4.  A  fimilar  globe,  with  poplar-cotton  which  had  been 
tifed  in  former  experiments,  gave  2.53  inches,  of  a  qua¬ 
lity  280.  5.  A  fmall  globe  of  20  inches, .  with  17 

grains  of  raw  filk,  gave  one  cubic  inch  of  air,  of  the 
quality  263.  6.  A  large  globe  of  296  inches,  filled 

with  frefh  water,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  conferva  tivu - 
laris,  gave  i-~  cubic  inch,  of  the  quality  only  of  124. 

The  water  was  changed  to  a  brown  colour.  7* 
repeating  the  experiment  with  a  fmall  handful  of  the 
conferva,  13**4  cubic  inches  of  air  were  produced,  of 
the  quality  246.  The  water  was  very  faintly  tinged, 
towards  the  end  of  the  experiment,  of  a  greenifh  caft. 

8.  The  globe  of  46  inches,  with  30  grains  of  raw-filk 
ufed  in  many  former  experiments,  produced  in  two  days 
1.6  cubic  inches  of  air,  of  the  quality  204.  9.  A 

globe  of  equal  capacity,  with  15  grains  of  poplar-cot¬ 
ton,  produced  in  the  fame  time  1.28  inches,  of  the 
quality  260.  In  both  thefe  experiments  the  water  had 
acquired  a  faint  greenifh  jeaft  ;  but  the  colour  of  that 
with  the  cotton  was  deepeft.  On  examining  this  wa¬ 
ter  with  a  microfcope,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  great 
number  of  animalcules  exceedingly  fmall,  and  nearly 
of  an  oval  figure  ;  that  with  the  filk  contained  them 
likewife,  but  not  in  fuch  numbers :  however,  our 
author  allures  11s,  that  in  all  cafes  in  which  the 
water  acquired  a  greenifh  hue,  he  never  failed  to  find 
them  ;  and  thinks,  that  from  their  prefence  alone, 
the  colour  of  the  water  in  the  firft  inflance  univerfally 
arofe.  49 

As  Sir  Benjamin  was  nowmore  than  ever emfearrafled 
with  refpeft  to  the  fhare  the  filk  and  other  bodies  em-^j1^  f 
ployed  in  thefe  experiments  had  in  producing  the  air,g 
he  made  the  following  experiment  to  determine  the 
matter  :  “  Concluding  (fays  he),  that  if  filk  and  other 


(a)  In  all -thefe  experiments,  the  quality  of  atmofpheric  air  is  fuppofed  to  be  ioo. 
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i’erif.  bodies,  ufed  in  the  foregoing  experiments,  adually  did 
Air.  not  contribute  any  thing,  confidered  as  chemical  tub- 

- '  fiances,  in  the  procefs  of  the  produdion  of  pure  air 

yielded  by  water;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  aded 
inerely  as  a  mechanical  aid  in  its  feparation  from  the 
water  by  affording  a  convenient  furface  for  the  air  to 
attach  itfelf  to ;  in  this  cafe,  any  other  body  having  a 
laro-e  furface,  and  attradir.g  air  in  water,  might  be 
made  ufe  of  indead  of  the  iilk  in  the  experiment,  and 
pure  air  would  be  furnifhed,  though  the  body  fnould 
be  totally  incapable  of  communicating  anything  what- 
ever  to  the  water.”  # 

With  a  view  to  afeertain  this,  the  large  globe  being 
made  perfedly  clean,  and  filled  with  fpring-water,  he 
introduced  into  it  a  quantity  of  the  fine  thread  of  glafs 
commonly  called  fpun-glafs,  fucli  as  is  ufed  for  making 
a  brufh  for  cleaning  jewels,  and  an  artificial  feather 
fold  by  Jew  pedlars.  The  refult  of  the  experiment 
was,  that  the  globe  being  expofed  in  the  fun,  air 
bubbles  began  almott  inftantly  to  make  their  appearance 
on  the  furface,  and  in  four  hours  0.77  of  a  cubic  inch 
of  air  was  procured,  which,  with  nitrous  air,  (howed  a 
quality  of  SS  ;  after  which,  not  a  fingle  globule  more 
was  produced,  though  the  globe  was  expofed  for  a 
whole  week  in  fine  fnnfhine  weather.  Hence  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  fomething  more  than  mede  furface  was  want- 
ed  to  produce  dephlogifiicated  air  from  water  by  means 
,  of  the  fun’s  light. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  with  a  view 
„rr  ;o  determine  the  quantity  and  quality  of  air  produced 
pv  means  of  the  heat  and  light  of  the  fun  from  water 
2 a  large  iar  of  clear  glafs,  containing  4J5  cu- 
SlSebic  inches,  being  waffed  very  clean,  was  filled  with 
freih  fpring  water,  inverted  in  a  glafs  bafon  or  the 
lame,  and  expofed  to  the  weather  for  28  days.  At  the 
fame  time,  another  fimilar  jar  was  filled  with  water 
taken  from  a  pond  in  a  garden  in  which  many  aquatic 
plants  were  growing,  and  expofed  in  the  fame  place, 
tnd  during  the  fame  period.  The  latter  began  to  yield 
air  in  pretty  large  quantities  on  the  third  day,  and 
continued  to  do  fo  till  the  14th  ;  the  former  yielded 
bttlc  or  none  till  the  14th,  when  it  began  to  emit  air, 
End  continued  to  do  fo  till  the  2 2d.  On  removing  the 
air  produced,  that  from  the^  fpring  water  was  14  in¬ 
ches  in  quantity,  and  138  in  quality  ;  but  from  the 
pend  water,  314-  in  quantity,  and  252  in  quality.  Ihe 
colour  of  the  waters  was  not  changed  ;  but  both  ot 
them  had  depofired  a  confiderable  quantity  of  earth, 
which  was  found  adhering  to  the  furfaces  of  the  glafs 
bafons  in  which  the  jars  were  inverted.  As  thefe  ba¬ 
tons,  however,  were  very  thick,  and  confequently  had 
but  little  tranfparency,  the  fediment  of  the  water  wa3 
in  a  great  meafure  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  fun  3 
light  ;  the  experiment  was  therefore  repeated  with  the 
following  variation :  In  a  large  cylindrical  jar  of  very  fine 
tranfparent  glafs,  10  inches  in  diameter  and  12  inches 
high,  filled  with  fpring-water,  a  conical  jar,  9^  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  containing  344  inches, 
was  inverted,  and  the  whole  expofed  to  the  fun  for 
21  days.  Little  air  was  furnifhed  till  the  yth  day, 
when  the  liquor  affumed  a  greenifh  call,  and  a  fine 
fiimy  fediment  of  the  fame  colour,  the  green  matter  of 
Dr  Priefdey,  beginning  to  be  formed  on  the  bottom, 
air  was  generated  in  abundance,  and  was  furnifhed  in 
pretty  large  quantities  till  the  18th,  when  it  entirely 
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ceafed.  The  whole  amounted  to  40  cubic  inches,  and  Dephlogif- 
.  ticaied  Air. 

the  quality  213.  #  #  #  ._w. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  experiments  contained  in  Sir 
Benjamin  Thompfon’s  letter  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks 


“V 

5i 


.benjamin  Thompion's  letter  to  air  joiepn  .uanies.  Dr  Ingcn_ 

In  his  poftfeript  he  obferves,  that  as  he  never  waahoufz»s 
thoroughly  fatisfied  with  the  opinion  of  Dr  Ingenhoufz,  theory  con- 
that  the  dephlogifiicated  air  was  elaborated  in  the  vef-  telled. 
fds  of  the  plant,  he  found  hi3  doubts  rather  confirmed 
than  diminifhed  by  the  experiments  above  related. 

“  That  the  frefii  leaves  of  certain  vegetables  (fays  he), 
expofed  in  water  to  the  a£lion  of  the  fun’s  rays,  caufe 
a  certain  quantity  of  pure  air  to  be  produced,  is  a  fa£t 
which  has  been  put  beyond  all  doubt  :  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  by  any  means  fo  clearly  proved,  that  this 
air  is  ‘  elaborated  in  the  plant  by  the  powers  of  vege¬ 
tation,— phlogifiicated  or  fixed  air  being  received  by 
the  plant  as  food,  and  the  dephlogifiicated  air  reje&ed 
as  an  excrement for  befides  that  many  other  fub- 
ftances,  and  In  which  no  elaboration  or  circulation  can 
pofiibly  be  fuppofed  to  take  place,  caufe  the  water  in 
which  they  are  expofed  to  the  action  of  the  light  to 
yield  dephlogifiicated  air  as  well  as  plants,  and  even  in 
much  greater  quantities,  and  of  a  more  eminent  qua¬ 
lity  ;  the  circumfiances  of  the  leaves  of  a  vegetable, 
which,  accufiomed  to  grow  in  air,  are  feparated  from 
its  item  and  confined  in  water,  are  fo  unnatural,  that  I 
cannot  conceive  that  they  can  perform  the  fame  func¬ 
tions  in  fucli  different  fituations. 

“  Among  many  fa£ts  which  have  been  brought  in 
fupport  of  the  received  opinion  of  the  elaboration  of 
air  in  the  veffels  of  plants,  there  is  one  upon  which 
great  firefs  is  laid,  which,  I  think,  requires  further  ex¬ 
amination.  The  frefii  healthy  leaves  of  vegetables, 
feparated  from  the  plant,  and  expofed  in  water  to  the 
action  of  the  fun’s  rays,  appear,  by  all  the  experiments 
which  have  hitherto  been  made,  to  furnifh  air  only  for 
a  fiioit  time.  After  a  day  or  two,  the  leaves,  chan¬ 
ging  colour,  ceafe  to  yield  ait .  This  has  been  con¬ 
ceived  to  ariie  from  the  powers  of  vegetation  being  de- 
ftroyed,  or,  in  other  words,  the  death  of  the  plant  : 
and  from  hence  it  has  been  inferred,  with  fome  degree 
of  plaufibility,  not  only  that  the  leaves  a &u ally  retained 
their  vegetative  powers  for  fome  time  after  they  were 
feparated  from  their  ftock  ;  but  that  it  was  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  exertion  of  tliofe  powers,  that  the  air 
yielded  in  the  experiment  was  produced.  ^ 

“  But  I  have  found,  that  though  the  leaves,  expo- Leaves  of 
fed  in  water  to  the  a£lion  of  fight,  a&ually  do  ceafe  plants  re- 
to  furnifh  air  after4  a  certain  time,  yet  that  they  regain  1  ^ 

this  power , after  a  fhort  interval,  when  they  furnifh  (or  fitting 
rather  caufe  the  water  to  furnifh)  more  and  better  air  air,  after 
than  at  firft  ;  which  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  upon  fetming  to 
the  fuppofition  that  the  air  is  elaborated  in  the  veffels 0  lt’ 
of  the  plant.” 

In  confirmation  of  this  do&rine,  the  globe  of  46 
inches  was  filled  with  frefh  fpring-water,  and  two  peach- 
leaves  were  expofed  for  10  days  to  the  fun.  In  four 
days  the  water  feemed  to  be  entirely  exhaufted  :  but, 
next  day,  the  water  acquired  a  greenifh  colour,  and 
again  produced  air  pretty  plentifully,  which  appeared 
in  bubbles  on  the  leaves  ;  and  on  the  6th  day,  0.34  of 
a  cubic  inch  of  air  was  produced,  of  the  quality  232. 

Next  day  it  yielded  -^ths  of  a  cubic  inch,  of  the  quality 
297.  The  three  fucceedingdays  it  yielded  1  \  inches, the 
quality  307  ;  after  which  an  end  was  put  to  the  expe- 
U  2  riment.— 
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Dej  hlogif-  rlment. —  On  making  other  trials  with  leaves  immerfed 
ticated  Air.  jn  vva£er  already  green  and  prepared  to  yield  dephlogi¬ 
fticated  air,  it  was  found  that  they  produced  air  in 
great  quantity  :  but  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  all 
the  appearances  may  be  folved,  by  fuppofing  that  the 
air  was  produced  in  the  mafs  of  water  by  the  green 
matter  ;  and  that  the  leaves,  filk,  &c.  did  110  more  than 
aflift  it  in  making  its  efcape,  by  affording  a  convenient 
furface  to  which  it  could  attach  itfelf,  in  order  to  col- 
left  together  and  afTume  its  elaftic  form. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  nature  is  provided  with  abundant 
refources  for  the  fupplying  of  this  pure  part  of  the  at- 
mofphere  which  is  fubjeft  to  fucli  continual  waflej  and 
there  is  not  the  leaf!  doubt,  that  in  a  great  number  of 
cafes  the  light  of  the  fun  produces  pure  air  from  wa¬ 
ter  as  well  as  from  vegetables.  It  is  probable,  alfo, 
that  even  -the  waters  of  the  ocean  contribute  towards 
this  faintary  purpofe  ;  as  Dr  Dobfon  of  Liverpool 
found,  that  fea- water  contained  air  fuperior  in  quality 
to  that  of  the  atmofphere.  The  purification  of  atmo- 
fpherical  air  by  agitating  it  in  water,  will  be  confider- 
ed  in  a  fubfequent  feftion. 

As  dephlogifticated  air  is  found  to  fupport  animal 
life  for  a  much  longer  time  than  common  air,  it  has 
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large  quan-  been  fuppofed  that  it  might  anfwer  valuable  purpofes 


tity, 
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in  medicine,  provided  any  cheap  method  of  procuring 
it  in  large  quantities  could  be  fallen  upon.  With  this 
view,  Mr  Cavallo  propofes  to  diflil  it  from  nitre  w  ith  a 
ftrong  heat  ;  but  the  experiments  already  related  cer¬ 
tainly  point  out  an  eafier  method,  free  from  the  ex¬ 
pence  and  trouble  which  mull  neceffarily  attend  every 
chemical  operation  of  this  kind. 

§  2.  Properties  of  Dephlogifticated  /Hr. — This  kind 
of  air  poffeffes  fome  of  the  properties  of  common  air  in 
a  very  eminent  degree,  but  is  deficient  in  others.  Thofe 
in  which  it  excels,  are  the  fupport  of  flame  and  of  ani¬ 
mal  life.  It  is  equally  elaftic,  or  rather  more  fo,  than 
common  air  ;  as  itlikewife  exceeds  it  a  little  in  fpecific 
gravity,  the  proportion  betwixt  it  and  common  air 
being  that  of  160  to  152.  On  introducing  a  lighted 
candle  into  dephlogifticated  air,  the  flame  not  only 
DephFogif-  growls  larger,  but  becomes  exceedingly  bright ;  and 
ticated  air  wjlcn  the  air  is  very  pure,  the  candle  burns  with  a 
Fntenfeheat.  cackling  noife,  as  if  the  air  contained  fome  combufti- 
ble  matter,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  wax  or  tallow 
waftes  furprifingly  fall. 

The  heat  of  the  flame  is  in  proportion  to  its  light. 
If  we  fill  a  bladder  with  dephlogifticated  air,  and  then 
fallen  to  its  neck  a  glafs  tube  whofe  aperture  is  drawn 
to  a  fine  point,  the  dephlogifticated  air,  if  driven  out 
by  prefling  the  bladder,  will  augment  the  heat  of  a 
candle  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  if  any  fmall  bits  of  metal, 
placed  on  a  piece  of  charcoal,  be  held  in  the  apex  of 
the  flame,  they  will  almoft  inftantly  be  melted.  Even 
grains  of  platina  may  by  this  means  be  melted  ;  and  in 
a  larger  fire  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  effefts  of  burn¬ 
ing  minors  might  be  equalled. 

On  mixing  dephlogifticated  and  inflammable  air  to¬ 
gether,  an  explofion  takes  place  as  on  mixing  common 
and  inflammable  air,  but  wfith  much  greater  violence. 
If  an  ounce  vial,  which  for  this  purpofe  fhould  be  veiy 
ftrong,  be  filled  with  a  little  more  than  one-third  of 
dephlogifticated  and  the  reft  inflammable  air,  and  the 
flame  of  a  candle  prefented  to  its  mouth,  it  will  ex¬ 
plode  nearly  as  loud  as  a  fmall  piftoL 
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All  phlogiftic  proceffes  are  promoted  much  better  Dephlogif. 
by  dephlogifticated  than  common  air.  Dr  Prieitley  tlcated  Air, 
put  a  quantity  of  pyrophorus  into  one  of  the  fmall  jars  ***** 
ufed  for  making  experiments  upon  air  in  quickiilver  ;  $7 

then  filling  up  the  veflel  with  that  fluid,  he  inverted  It  Bums  ve¬ 
in  a  bafon  of  the  fame,  and  threw  in  dephlogifticated'^^111^ 
air  at  different  times.  It  always  occafioned  a  fudden  phoru^0* 
and  vehement  accenfion,  like  the  flafhing  of  gun-pow¬ 
der,  and  the  air  was  greatly  diminifhed.  ~ 

It  has  been,  almoft  throughout  all  ages,  believed,  Common 
that  combuftion  in  every  inllance  diminifhed  common  air  is  not 
air,  or  reduced  it  to  a  fmaller  volume  :  but  the  late'diminLied 
experiments  of  Mr  Lavoiiier  have  fhown,  that  tliis  is  ^  burning, 
a  miftake  ;  and  that  in  ordinary  proceffes  attended 
with  the  produftion  of  fixed  and  phlogifticated  air, 
the  quantity  of  vapour  produced  is  equivalent  to  that 
abforbed,  or  otherwife  made  to  difappear  during  the 
operation.  With  dephlogifticated  air  the  cafe  is  very 
different.  Mr  Lavoiiier  having  introduced  a  burning  B  ^ 
candle  into  a  glais  jar  filled  with  very  pure  air  obtain-  giftiCated°* 
ed  from  calcined  mercury,  a  great  heat  took  place  ;  air  fuffers 
which  at  firll  expelled  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  air  ;  but  diminutiofi* 
afterwards,  w'hen  the  candle  w'as  extinguifhed,  it  wa&  ' 
found  that  two  thirds  of  the  bulk  of  air  employed  had 
been  converted  into  fixed  air,  or  a  quantity  of  this  ^ 
kind  of  air  equivalent  to  the  former  had  been  produ¬ 
ced.  The  remainder,  after  taking  upjthe  fixed  air  by 
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cauftic  alkali,  was  Hill  as  pure  as  before.  In  the  com¬ 
mon  proceffes,  he  obferves,  that  not  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  air  employed  is  converted  into  fixed  air. 
In  this  experiment,  the  fuperior  gravity  of  fixed  air, 
and  the  confequent  condenfation  of  the  other,  muft 
undoubtedly  have  produced  fome  diminution  in  the 
volume  of  air,  though  Mr  Lavoifier  does  not  take  no¬ 
tice  of  it.  In  other  cafes,  however,  the  diminution 
is  much  more  perceptible.  Mr  Scheele  having  intro¬ 
duced  fome  live  coals  into  a  matrafs  filled  wfith  dephlo¬ 
gifticated  air,  found  that  it  was  diminifhed  by  one- 
fourth  of  its  quantity.  Repeating  the  experiment 
with  fulphur,  the  flame  became  larger  and  more  vivid 
than  in  common  air,  and  three-fourths  of  its  quantity 
were  loft.  Putting  a  piece  of  phofphorus  into  feven 
ounce-meafures  of  this  kind  of  air,  Hopping  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle  wfith  a  cork,  and  fetting  fire  to  the  pliof- 
phorus  within  it,  the  vial  broke  in  pieces,  a3  foon  as 
the  flame  was  extinguifhed,  by  the  preffure  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  air.  Repeating  the  experiment  with  a  ftronger 
vial,  and  opening  it  afterwards  under  w'ater,  the  fluid 
rufhed  into  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  almoft  to  fill  it  en¬ 
tirely.  This  extraordinary  diminution  was  alfo  per¬ 
ceived  on  fetting  fire  to  inflammable  air  in  the  dephlo¬ 
gifticated  kind.  The  way  in  which  he  accomplifhed 
this  was,  by  filling  a  matrafs  with  dephlogifticated  air, 
and  inverting  it  over  a  phial  containing  an  effervefeing 
mixture  of  vitriolic  acid  and  iron- filings  plunged  into 
a  veflel  of  hot  wrater,  and  furnifhed  with  a  flender  tube 
reaching  above  the  furface  of  the  veflel,  as  reprefented 
Plate  VIII.  fig.  2.  The  inflammable  air  iffuing  from 
the 'orifice  of  the  fmall  tube,  was  fet  on  fire  previous 
to  the  inverfion  of  the  matrafs,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
latter  immerfed  in  the  w^ater  ;  on  which  that  fluid  foon 
began  to  rife,  and  continued  to  do  fo  till  feven-eighths 
of  the  veflel  were  full.  In  cafes  of  flow  combuftion, 
where  common  air  is  diminifhed  and  phlogifticated, 
the  dephlogifticated  kind  was  found  to  be  almoft  en¬ 
tirely 
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hlogif-  tirely  deftroyed.  A  phial,  containing  20  ounce  mea- 
ed  Air.  fures  0f  dephlogiilicated  air,  and  inverted  into  a  folu- 
"v  tion  ofhepar  fulphuris,  was  entirely  filled  with  the  lat- 
5o  ter  in  the  fpace  of  two  days, 
j&omena  The  purity  of  dephlogiilicated  air  is  afcertained 
ol^phlo-  by  its  degree  of  diminution  with  nitrous  air;  which, 
n  ^ous like  that  of  the  diminution  by  liver  of  fulphur,  or  o- 
‘  therwife,  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  phlogillic  procefs,  or 
kind  of  burning,  efpecially  as  a  confiderable  degree  of 
heat  is  thereby  generated.  Very  great  differences  are 
perceived  in  this  refpe&  ;  and  according  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  diminution,  the  air  is  faid  to  be  two,  three, 
or  four  times  better  than  common  air.  It  is  not  yet 
accurately  determined  how  far  this  proportionable  pu¬ 
rity  extends.  Dr  Prieflley  mentions  fome  extra&ed 
from  red  lead  five  times  as  pure  as  common  air.  Another 
quantity,  pycduced  from  a  folutionof  mercury  in  nitrous 
acid,  was  fo  pure,  that  one  meafure  of  it  mixed  with 
two  of  nitrous  air,  which  had  been  obtained  in  the 
full  part  of  the  fame  procefs,  occupied  only  0.03  of  a 
meafure.  “  Repeating  the  experiment  (fays  he),  I 
found,  that  two-  meafures  of  nitrous  air  were  rather 
more  than  fufficient  to  faturate  one  meafure  of  the  de¬ 
phlogiilicated  air  ;  fo  that  pofiibly,  had  the  former  ex¬ 
periment  been  made  with  more  circumfpe&ion,  the  di¬ 
minution,  extraordinary  as  it  was,  would  have  been 
fomewhat  greater.  Indeed  it  cannot  be  fuppofed, 
that  exa&ly  two  meafures  of  nitrous  air  fhould  be  the 
precife  quantity  that  would  afford  the  greatell  diminu¬ 
tion.  It  fhould.  alfo  be  confidered,  that  a  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  air  might  be  yielded  by  the  water  in  which  the 
experiments  were  made.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore, 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  that,  were  it  poflible  to  make 
both  the  dephlogiilicated  and  nitrous  air  in  the  greateft 
purity,  and  then  to  mix  them  in  fome  exa£l  pro¬ 
portion,  the  aerial  form  of  them  both  would  be  de¬ 
ftroyed,  the  whole  quantity  feeming  to  difappear,  as 
in  the  mixture  of  alkaline  and  acid  air/’ 

Nbtwithftanding  this  great  degree  of  purity,  the 
beil  dephlogiilicated  air  is  capable  of  being  contami¬ 
nated  by  fome  of  the  procefles  which  affedl  the  com- 
iaybecoi>mon  aJr  Qf  0Ur  atmofphere.  Dr  Prieflley  having  in¬ 
sinuated  tro(juce(j  a  quantity  of  very  dry,  clean  nails,  into  a  re¬ 
ceiver  filled  with  dephlogiilicated  air,  and  inverted  it 
in  quickfilver,  found,  that  about  nine  months  after, 
one-tenth  of  the  whole  quantity  had  difappeared,  tho’ 
he  could  not  perceive  any  ruft  upon  the  nails.  The 
etfedls  of  combuftion  have  already  been  related,  viz.  as 
producing  a  great  quantity  of  pure  fixed  air  ;  but  pu¬ 
trefaction  and  animal  refpiration  probably  contaminate 
it  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  that  of  atmofpherical  air, 
though  few  or  no  experiments  feem  to  have  been  made 
on  this  fubjeCt.  Mr  Cavallo,  however,  informs  us, 
that  “  when  an  animal  is  confined  in  a  quantity  of  de¬ 
phlogiilicated  air,  and  is  kept  therein  till  it  dies,  that 
air  is  not  rendered  fo  bad  but  that  it  will  flill  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  confiderable  diminution  by  nitrous  air.  This 
feems  to  (how,.  that  dephlogiilicated  air  is  fomewhat 
different  from  pure  common  air  ;  or  that  common  air 
is  or'ginally  different  from  dephlogiilicated  air,  lowered 
by  the  addition  of  phlogiilon.  The  phenomenon  is 
certainly  very  remarkable ;  and  fometimes  a  quantity 
of  dephlogiflicated  air,  after  having  been  breathed  by 
an  animal  till  it  died,  will  appear  by  the  nitrous  teft 
to  be  even  better  than  common  air.  When  the  expe- 
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riment  is  performed  over  lime-water  (to  abiorb  the  Dephlogif- 
fixed  air  produced  in  refpiration),  the  diminution  by  a ^  , 

mixture  of  nitrous  air  is  lefs  than  it  would  othervvife 
be  ;  but  it  is  flill  dim  infilled  much  more  than  common 
air  after  an  animal  has  died  in  it  ;  which  feems  to  in¬ 
timate,  that  the  death  of  the  animal  in  dephlogiflica¬ 
ted  air  is  principally  owing  to  the  fixed  air  formed  by 
the  a£l  of  refpiration.  h  may  be  faid,  that  the  in¬ 
flammable  principle  difeharged  through  the  lungs  of 
an  animal,  being  perhaps  combined  with  fome  other 
principle,  requires  a  longer  time  to  combine  with  the 
dephlogiilicated  air  than  the  phlogiilon  of  nitrous  air  5 
but  this  is  only  an  hypothetical  explanation  of  the 
abovementioned  remarkable  phenomenon,  which  re¬ 
quires  many  dlreCl  proofs.”  6 % 


Dephlogiflicated  air  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Vegetation- 
common  atmofphere  in  fupporting  vegetable  life.  This^^P^" 
has  been  afcertained  by  the  experiments  of  Dr  Pneft- ph{o^ifti. 
ley,  Mr  Fontana,  Mr  Scheele,  Dr  Ingenhoufz,  &c.Catedair. 
Dr  Prieflley  took  three  fprigs  of  mint,  and  having  put 
all  the  roots  into  vials  containing  the  fame  pump-water 
which  had  been  for  fome  time  expofed  to  the  atmofphere, 
introduced  one  of  them  into  a  jar  of  dephlogiflicated 
air,  another  into  a  jar  of  common  air,  and  a  third  into 
that  which  had  been  plilogiflicated  with  nitrous  air  fe¬ 
deral  months  before,  and  in  fuch  a  flate,  that  one 
meafure  of  it,  and  one  of  nitrous  air,  occupied  the 
fpace  of  i-j:  meafures.  This  was  done  in  April ;  and 
on  examining  them  on  the  12th  of  May  following,  it 
was  found,  that  the  plant  in  phlogifticated  air  had 
grown  remarkably,  much  better  than  that  in  common 
air ;  while  the  plant  in  dephlogiilicated  air  had  a  very 
fickly  appearance.  Examining  them  on  the  26th  of  the 
fame  month,  the  appearance  continued  nearly  as  before  5 
but  it  was  now  found,  that  though  the  plant  in  phlo- 
giilicated  air  had  grown  fo  well,  the  air  was  not  fen- 
fibly  improved  by  it,  though  the  dephlogiilicated  air 
was  injured  by  the  plant  which  grew  in  it. 

§  3.  Of  the  Compofition  of  Dephlogiflicated  Air.— 

When  Dr  Prieflley  firfl  difeovered  the  exiftence  of  this.^ 
fluid,  having  found  that  it  was  always  procured  by-leyVfirft~ 
means  of  earthy  fubftances  ;  and  that  as  it  came  over, hypothec 
the  bubbles  appeared  full  of  fine  white  powder  ;  he 
concluded,  that  it  is  compofed  of  the  nitrous  acid  and 
earth,  with  as  much  phlogiilon  as  is  neceflary  to  its 
elallicity ;  and  that  the  common  atmofphere  has  as 
much  more  as  is  neceflary  to  bring  it  into  the  mean 
condition  in  which  we  find  it.  It  was  not  long,  how¬ 
ever,  before  this  theory  met  with  oppofition.  Dr 
Prieflley  himfelf,  though  induced,  from  the  walle  of 
the  folid  matter  ufed  in  his  experiments,  to  conclude 
that  the  air  contained  fome  quantity  of  earth,  was 
neverthelefs  unable,  by  any  method  he  could  think  of, 
to  afeertain  that  quantity.  His  experiments  were  op- 
pofed  by  others  made  by  Lavoiiier  ;  who  infilled,  that  e 

when  folution  of  mercury  was  carefully  diflilled,  the 
metal  was  obtained  in  full  quantity,  or  with  fcarce  prieftlcyv, 
any  lofs,  notwithftanding  the  dephlogiflicated  air  pro- Mr  Lavoi- 
duced.  This  gentleman  having  put  two  ounces  and  llcr>  &c* 
one  drachm  of  mercury  into  red  precipitate,  and  after¬ 
wards  revived  it,  loft  a  very  few  grains  of  the  metal  \ 
which,  he  fays,  might  be  the  weight  of  a  little  red 
matter  that  was  found  adhering  to  the  neck  of  the 
veflel.  The  fame  thing  was  obferved  by  Mr  Fontana, 
who  repeated  the  experiment  often  with  lefs  than  a 

grain 
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Dephlogif-  grain  weight  of  lofs.  The  veflel  he  ufed  had  a  neck 
ticated  Air.  Qf  a^QUt  t°wo  feet' long:  and  he  particularly  remarks, 
that,  in  order  to  fucceed  in  this  experiment,  the  fire 
fhould  be  managed  with  very  great  dexterity  ;  for  if 
that  be  too  ftrong,  part  of  the  precipitate  will  be  vo¬ 
latilized,  and  then  the  refult  of  the  experiment  is  pie- 
carious. 

Thefe  experiments  were  oppofed  by  others  made  by 
Dr  Prieftley,  who  in  feveral  trials  found  that  a  confi- 
derable  quantity  of  the  metal  was  always  loft.  In  one 
of  thefe  experiments,  out  of  i  i  pennyweights  ro 
grains  of  mercury,  the  lofs  amounted  to  one  penny¬ 
weight  two  grains.  In  another  experiment,  88  grains 
were  loft,  out  of  a  quantity  of  red  precipitate,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  half  an  ounce  of  mercury  had 
heen  employed.  The  quantity  of  mercury  loft  in  Ins 
experiments,  or  rather  the  proportion  of  it  to  that  of 
the  metal  employed,  was  always  various,  and  the  dif- 
Barth^can-  feience  not  very  fmall ;  whence  Mr  Cavallo  and  others, 
not  be  pro- with  great  appearance  of  reafon,  conclude,  that  the 
ved  to  exifttrue  reafon  of  any  perceptible  lofs  was  the  ftrong  heat 
-dephlo.  made  upe  of  *n  the  diftillation,  and  confeqnently  that 
gifticated  thcre  jg  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  any  earth  exifts  in 

dephlogifticated  air. 

The  next  queftion  was,  Whether  any  of  the  nitrous 
acid  exifted  in  dephlogifticated  air?  That  it  contains 
none  in  a  proper  ftate  of  acidity,  is  indeed  evident  from 
many  decifive  experiments  ;  but  an  idea  was  naturally 
entertained,  that  in  the  formation  of  dephlogifticated 
air  the  nitrous  acid  was  decompofed,  and  part  of  it  en- 
Whether  into  the  compofition  of  the  aerial  fluid.  This 

the  nitrous  gave  rife  to  the  theories  of  Mr  Lavoifier  and  Mr 
.acid  enters  Kirwan,  which  are  noticed  under  the  article  Acid; 
its  compo-  as  aifQ  the  experiments  of  Mr  Watt,  which  teud- 
hti011*  ed  to  ftlow  that  no  nitrous  acid  was  deftroyed  in 
the  compofition  of  dephlogifticated  air.  To  thefe 
Mr  Kirwan  replied  in  the  manner  related  in  that  ar¬ 
ticle.  We  {ball  here,  however,  give  a  quotation  from 
Dr  Prieftley  as  a  kind  of  addition  to  Mr  Watt’s  tefti- 
mony  on  this  head,  fo  that  the  reader  may  be  the  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  determine  the  weight  of  the  evidence  on 
both  fides. 

“  At  Mr  Watt’s  requeft  (fays  he),  I  endeavoured  to 
afeertain  the  quantity  of  acid  that  was  expelled  from 
nitre,  in  procuring  the  dephlogifticated  air  from  it. 
To  do  this,  I  put  two  ounces  of  purified  nitre  into  a 
glafs  retort,  and  receiving  the  air  in  300  ounce  mea- 
fures  of  water,  only  filled  each  recipient  half  full,  and 
agitated  the  air  very  much  in  the  water,  in  order  to 
make  the  fluid  imbibe  as  much  as  pofiible  of  the  acid 
it  contained.  Notwithftanding  this  agitation,  however, 
every  veffelof  the  air  retained  a  ftrong  fmellofthe  acid. 
The  moment  the  air  ceafed  to  come,  I  filled  a  large 
phial  with  the  water,  and  carried  it  to  Mr  Watt,  who 
carefully  examined  it;  and  in  a  paper  which  he  preferr¬ 
ed  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  which  is  publifiied  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  he  has  given  an  account  of 
the  quantity  of  acid  that  was  contained  in  all  the  300 
ounces  of  water  :  whence  it  may  he  fairly  inferred, 
that  there  was  no  occafion  to  fuppofe  that  any  of  the 
acid  entered  into  the  compofition  of  the  air ;  but  that 
it  was  all  either  rendered  volatile  or  retained  in  the 
water.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  Abbe  Fontana  in¬ 
forms  us,  that,  in  diftilling  an  ounce  of  nitre  with  a 
ftrong  heat,  in  order  to  expel  dephlogifticated  air  from 
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it,  only  a  few  grains  of  weak  nitrous  acid  are  obtain-  Dephlogif. 
ed,  more  or  lefa  as  the  fire  applied  is  weak  or  ftrong  : ^atcdAir, 
but  that  the  quantity  of  dephlogifticated  air  extricated 
from  it  follows  the  contrary  rule  ;  being  greateft  when 
the  heat  is  molt  violent  and  fuddenly  applied,  and  lefs 
when  the  fire  is  gradually  applied.  .  67 

On  calcining  metals  in  dephlogifticated  air,  very  fin- Dephlogif. 
gular  phenomena  are  obferved,  which  feem  to  throw  Air 
great  light  upon  the  compofition  01  this  nuict.  Une  cajces  ()£  ' 
of  the  moft  fimple  of  all  phlogiflic  proceffes  (fays  Drmeta}s' 
Prieftley)  is  that  in  which  metals  are  melted  in  dephlo¬ 
gifticated  air.  I  therefore  began  with  this,  with  a 
view  to  afcertain  whether  any  water  be  produced  when 
the  air  is  made  to  difappear  in  it.  Accordingly,  into 
a  glafs  veflel,  containing  feven  ounce-meafures  of  pretty 
pure  dephlogifticated  air,  I  introduced  a  quantity  of 
iron  turnings,  which  is  iron  in  thin  fmall  pieces,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  convenient  for  thefe  and  many  other  expe¬ 
riments,  having  previoufly  made  them,  together  with 
the  veflel,  the  air,  and  the  mercury  by  which  it  was 
confined,  as  dry'  as  I  pofiibly  could.  Alfo  to  prevent 
the  air  from  imbibing  any  moifture,  I  received  it  im¬ 
mediately  in  the  veflel  in  which  the  experiment  was 
made,  from  the  procefs  of  procuring  it  from  red  pre¬ 
cipitate,  fo  that  it  had  never  been  in  contaft  with  any 
water.  I  then  fired  the  iron  by  means  of  a  burning 
lens,  and  prefently  reduced  the  feven  ounce-meafures 
to  0.65  of  a  meafure  ;  but  I  found  no  more  water  af¬ 
ter  this  procefs  than  I  imagined  it  had  not  been  pofii¬ 
ble  for  me  to  exclude,  as  it  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
air  which  had  difappeared.  Examining  the  refiduuin 
of  the  air,  I  found  one-fifth  of  it  to  be  fixed  air  ;  and 
when  I  tried  the  purity  of  that  which  remained  by 
the  teft  of  nitrous  air,  it  did  not  appear  that  any  phlo- 
gifticated  air  had  been  produced  in  the  procefs :  for 
though  it  was  more  impure  than  I  fuppofe  the  air  with 
which  1  began  the  experiment  muft  have  been,  it  was 
not  more  fo  than  the  phlogifticated  air  of  the  feven 
ounce-meafures,  which  had  not  been  affedted  by  the 
procefs,  and  which  muft  have  been  contained  in  the 
refiduum,  would  neceflarily  make  it.  In  this  cafe,  one 
meafure  of  this  refiduum,  and  two  of  nitrous  air,  oc¬ 
cupied  the  fpace  of  0.32  of  a  meafure,  In  another 
experiment  of  this  kind,  ten-ounce  meafures  of  de¬ 
phlogifticated  air  were  reduced  to  0.8  of  a  meafur  e,  and 
by  wafhing  in  lime-water  to  0.38  of  a  meafure.  .  In 
another  experiment,  7^  ounce-meafures  of  dcphlogifti- 
cated  air  were  reduced  to  half  an  ounce  meafure,  of 
which  one-fifth  was  fixed  air,  and  the  refiduum  was 
quite  as  pure  as  the  air  with  which  I  began  the  expe¬ 
riment;  the  teft  with  nitrous  air,  in  the  proportions 
above  mentioned,  giving  0.4  in  both  cafes. 

“  In  thefe  experiments  the  fixed  air  muft,  I  pre¬ 
fume,  have  been  formed  by  the  union  of  the  phlogifton 
from  the  iron  and  dephlogifticated  air  in  which  it  was 
ignited  ;  but  the  quantity  of  it  was  very  fmall  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  air  which  had  difappeared  ;  and  at  that 
time  I  had  no  fufpicion  that  the  iron,  which  had  been 
melted  and  gathered  into  round  balls,  could  have  im¬ 
bibed  it ;  a  melting  heat  having  been  fufficient,  as  I 
had  imagined,  to  expel  every  thing  that  was  capable 
of  afluming  the  form  of  air  from  any  fubftance  what¬ 
ever.  Senfible,  however,  that  fuch  a  quantity  of  air 
muft  have  been  imbibed  by  fomething ,  to  which  it  muft 
have  given  a  very  perceptible  addition  of  weight,  and 
«  feeing 
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rfogif-  feeing  nothing  elie  that  could  have  imbibed  it,  hoc- 
:d  Air.  curre(i  to  me  to  weigh  the  calx  into  which  the  iron 
had  been  reduced  ;  and  I  prefently  found,  that  the 
hfo<r|f-  dephlogi Seated  air  had  a&ually  been  imbibed  by  the 
e chair"  melted  iron,  in  the  fame  manner  as  inflammable  air 
bed  by  had  been  imbibed  by  the  melted  calces  of  metals  in  my 
•  former  experiments,  however  improbable  fuch  an  ab- 
forption  might  have  appeared  a  priori.  In  the  fir  ft 
inftance,  about  twelve  ounce-meaiures  of  dephlogilli- 
cated  air  had  difappeared,  and  the  iron  had  gained  fix 
grains  in  weight.  Repeating  the  experiment  very  fre¬ 
quently,  I  always  found  that  other  quantities  of  iron, 
treated  in  the -fame  manner,  gained  fimilar  additions  of 
weight,  which  was  always  very  nearly  that  of  the  air 
which  had  difappeared. 

«  Concluding  from  the  preceding  experiments,  that 
iron,  fufficiently  heated,  was  incapable  of  faturating  it- 
felf  with  pure  air  from  the  atmofphere,  I  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  melt  it  with  the  heat  of  a  burning  lens  in 
the  open  air;  and  I  prefently  found,  that  perfect  iron 
was  eafily  capable  of  being  fufed  in  this  way,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  this  fufion  a  certain  time,  exhibiting  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  boiling  or  throwing  out  air  ;  whereas  it 
was,  on  the  contrary,  imbibing  air;  and,  when  it  was 
faturated,  the  fufion  ceafed,  and  the  hear  of  the  lens 
could  make  no  farther  imp  cflion  upon  it.  When  this 
was  the  cafe,  I  always  found  that  it  had  gained  weight 
in  the  proportion  of  7^  to  24,  which  is  very  nearly 
one-third  of  the  original  weight.  The  fame  was  the 
effect  when  I  melted  fteel  in  the  fame  circumftances, 
and  alfo  every  kind  of  iron  on  which  the  experiment 
couM  be  tried.  But  I  have  reafon  to  think,  that  with 
a  greater  degree  oi  heat  than  I  could  apply,  the  iron 
might  have  been  kept  in  a  ftate  of  fufion  fomewhat 
longer,  and  by  that  means  have  imbibed  more  than 
even  one-third  of  its  original  weight. 

“  There  was  a  peculiar  circumftar.ee  attending  the 
iepheno  melting  of  caft  iron  with  a  burning  lens,  which  ren- 
1  non  dered  it  impoflible  to  ascertain  the  addition  that  was 
I ofC made  to  its  weight,  and  at  the  fame  time  afforded  an 
ft  iion^  amufmg  fpe&acle  :  for  the  moment  that  any  quantity 
of  it  was  melted,  and  gathered  into  a  round  ball,  it 
began  to  difptife  in  a  thoufand  directions,  exhibiting 
the  appearance  of  a  moft  beautiful  fire-work  ;  fome  of 
the  particles  hying  to  the  diftance  of  half  a  yard  from 
the  place  of  fufion  ;  and  the  whole  was  attended  with 
a  confiderable  hilling  noife.  Some  of  the  largeft  pie¬ 
ces,  which  had  been  difperfed  in  this  manner,  I  was 
able  to  collect,  and  having  fubjedted  them  to  the  heat 
of  the  lens,  they  exhibited  the  fame  appearance  as  the 
larger  mats  from  which  they  had  been  icattercd. 

“  When  this  caft  iron  was  melted  in.  the  bottom  of 
a  deep  glafs  receiver,  in  order  to  colle&  all  the  par¬ 
ticles  that  were  difperfed,  they  firmy  adhered  to  the 
glafs,  melting  it  fuperficially,  though  without  making 
it  crack,  fo  that  it  was  ftill  impoflible  to  collect  and 
weigh  them.  However,  I  generally  found,  that,  not- 
withftanding  the  copious  difpeifion,  what  remained  af¬ 
ter  the  experiment  rather  exceeded  than  fell  fhort  of 
the  original  weight  of  the  iron. 

>rmation  attempting  to  revive  this  calx  of  iron  in  inflam- 

water  mable  air,  a  very  new  and  unexpe&ed  appearance  took 
nm  de-  place.  Having  put  a  piece  of  iron  faturated  with  pure 
itccfand  a*r  *nto  a  ve^  filled  whh  inflammable  air  confined  by 
flam-11  water,  the  inflammable  air  difappeared  and  the  metal 
lahjtg  air. 
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was  revived;  but  on  weighing  it,  he  found  that  2  ^  I? -phlogif- 
grains  out  of  iii  had  been  loft,  befides  the  7-  ounce-  ttcate  Al>v 
meafures  of  inflammable  air  which  had  vaniihed.  Cqn- 
fidering  all  thefe  circumftances,  the  Do&or  had  now 
no  doubt  that  the  two  kinds  of  air  had  united  and 
formed  cithei  fixed  air  or  water  ;  and  with  a  view  to 
determine  this  point,  he  repeated  the  experiment  in  a 
vefiel  where  the  inflammable  was  confined  by  mercury, 
boih  the  vefiel  and  mercury  having  been  previoufly 
made  as  dry  as  pofiible.  In  thefe  circumftances  he  had 
no  fooner  begun  to  heat  the  iron,  than  the  air  was 
perceived  to  diminiih,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  infide 
of  the  vefiel  to  become  cloudy,  with  particles  of  dew 
that  covered  almoft  the  whole  of  it.  Thefe  particles 
by  degrees  gathered  into  drops,  and  ran  down  in  all 
places,  excepting  thofe  which  were  heated  by  the  fun- 
beams.  On  collecting  the  water  produced  in  this  ex¬ 
periment,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  filtering  paper  care¬ 
fully  introduced  to  abforb  it,  he  found  it  to  be  as  near¬ 
ly  as  pofiible  of  the  fame  weight  with  that  which  had 
been  loft  by  the  iron  ;  and  alfo  in  every  experiment  of 
this  kind,  in  which  lie  attended  to  the  circumftance,  ^ 
lie  found  that  the  quantity  of  inflammable  air  which  Quantity 
had  difappeared  was  about  double  that  of  the  dephlo-  produced 
gifticated  air  fet  loofe  in  the  operation,  fuppofing 111 1 human- 
that  weight  to  have  been  reduced  into  air,.  Thus,  at  neP* 
one  time,  a  piece  of  this  flag  abfoibed  5L.  ounce  mea- 
fures  of  inflammable  air,  while  it  lofl  the  weight  of 
about  three  ounce-meafures  of  dephlogifticated  air, 
and  the  water  colle&ed  weighed  two  grains.  Another 
time  apiece  of  flag  loft  1.5  grains,  and  the  water  pro¬ 
duced  was  1.7  grains.  In  a  third  cafe,  where  64-ounce- 
'meafures  of  inflammable  air  were  reduced  to  0.92  of 
a  meafure,  the  iron  had  loft  the  weight  of  3.3  ounce- 
meafures  of  dephlogifticated  air,  or  nearly  two  grains.  ^ 

The  DoCtor  having  fucceeded  fo  well  with  iron,  nextExperi- 
tried  the  calx  of  copper,  or  thofe  feales  which  fly  offmcnts  whir 
from  it  by  hammering  vvhilft  it  is  red-hot  ;  and  found coPrcr»&c*- 
water  produced  in  the  inflammable  air  in  the  fame 
manner  as  when  the  feales  of  iron  were  ufed.  On 
ufing  precipitate  per  fe ,  he  imagined  at  firft  that  water 
was  obtained  from  this  fubftance  alfo;  but  on  repeat¬ 
ing  the  experiment  to  jnore  advantage,  he  found  no 
more  water  than  might  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  con¬ 
tained  as  an  extraneous  fubftance  either  in  the  inflam¬ 
mable  air  or  in  the  red  precipitate.  With  iron,  how¬ 
ever,  the  cafe  was  vaftly  different.  As  the  DoCtor 
had  formerly  fatisfied  himfelf  that  inflammable  air  al¬ 
ways  contains  a  portion  of  water,  and  alio  that  when 
it  has  been  fome  time  confined  by  water,  it  imbibes 
more,  fo  as  to  be  increafed  in  its  fpecific  gravity  by 
that  means,  he  repeated  the  experiment  with  inflam¬ 
mable  air  which  had  not  been  confined  by  that  fluid, 
but  was  received  in  a  vefiel  of  dry  mercury  from  the 
vefiel  in  which  it  had  been  generated ;  but  in  this  cafe  the 
water  was  produced,  to  appearance,  as  copiouflyas  in  the 
former  experiment.  “  Indeed  (fays  he},  the  quantity 
of  water  produced,  fo  greatly  exceeding  the  weight  of 
all  the  inflammable  air,  is  fufficient  to  prove  that  it 
mult  have  had  fome  other  fource  than  any  conftituent 
part  of  that  air,  or  the  whole  of  it,  together  with 
the  water  contained  in  it,  without  taking  into  confi- 
deration  the  correfponding  lofs  of  weight  in  the  iron. 

“  I  muft  here  obferve,  that  the  iron  flag  which  £ 
had  treated  in  this  manner,  and  which  had  thereby  loll 
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Dqhlogif-  the  Weight,  which  it  had  acquired  in  dephlogifticated 
ticated  Air,  a|r^  L>ecame  perfect  iron  as  at  firft,  and  was  then  ca- 
'  ~4  pable  of  being  melted  by  the  burning  lens  again  ;  fo 

Iron  may  that  the  fame  piece  of  iron  would  ferve  for  thele  ex- 
be  made  to  periments  as  long  as  the  operator  fhould  choofe.  Tt 
imbibe  de-  was  evident,  therefore,  that  if  the  iron  had  loft  its 
rated  air  as  phlogiflon  in  the  preceding  fufion,  it  had  acquired  it 
often  as  we  again  from  the  inflammable  air  which  it  had  abforbed  ; 
plcafei  and  I  do  not  fee  how  the  experiment  can  be  accounted 
for  in  any  other  way.” 

As  thefe  experiments  of  Dr  Prieftley  tend  very 
much  to  throw  fome  light  on  the  compofition  of  de- 
MrCaveu-  phl0gifticated  air,  we  fhall  here  give  an  account  of 
fome  others  made  by  Mr  Cavendifh,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  Dr  Prieftley  and  the  Fiench  chemifts,  upon  water: 
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about  two  grains,  though  the  veffel  was  flopped  in  Dephlogif. 
fuch  a  manner  that  no  air  could  efcape  by  the  explo-  ucated  Air. 
lion.  It  is  alfo  related,  that  on  repeating  the  experi- 
ment,  in  glafs  veffels,  the  infide  of  the  glafs,  though 
clean  and  dry  before,  immediately  became  dewy  ; 
which  confirmed  an  opinion  he  had  long  entertained, 
that  common  air  depolites  its  moillure  by  phlogiflica* 
tion.  The  experiment,  however,  did  not  fucceed  with 
Mr  Cavendifh,  at  leaft  with  regard  to  the  lofs  of  weight* 
which  never  exceeded  the  nfih  part  of  a  grain,  and 
commonly  was  nothing  at  all.  In  thefe  experiments  Quantity 
the  greateft  care  was  taken  to  obferve  with  accuracy  °*  i^m- 
the  diminution  of  air  by  the  explofion,  and  quality  of 
the  remainder;  from  which  it  appeared,  that  423  mea* phlogiftf- 

1  jl  j  A  . . fures  of  inflammable  air  were  nearly  fufficient  to  phlo- cate  com- 

From  all  'whi^chTtls^conchided*  by  "the  moY  celebrated  gillicate  1000  of  common  air,  and  that  the  bulk  of  air. 
philofophers  and  chemifts,  That  dephlogifticated  air  is  air  remaining  after  the  explofion  is  very  lntle  more 
one  of  the  conftituent  and  elementary  parts  of  water,  than  four-fifths  of  the  common  air  employed ;  whence 

he  concludes,  that  “  when  they  are  mixed  in  this  pro¬ 
portion,  almoft  all  the  inflammable,  and  about  one-fifth 
of  the  common  air,  lofe  their  elafticity,  and  are  con- 
denfed  into  the  dew  which  lines  the  glafs.” 

To  examine  more  exactly  the  nature  of  this  dew, 
500,000  grain-meafures  of  inflammable  air  were  burnt 
with  about  times  the  quantity  of  common  air,  and 
the  burnt  air  was  made  to  pafs  through  a  glafs  cylinder 
eight  feet  long  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter,  in  order  to  depofite  the  dew.  The  two  airs  were 
conveyed  fiowly  into  this  cylinder  by  feparate  copper 
pipes,  palling  through  a  brafs  plate  which  flopped  up 
one  end  of  the  cylinder;  and  as  neither  inflammable  nor 


inflammable  air  being  the  other ;  though  the  opinion 
is  ft  ill  contefted  by  fome  foreign  chemifts. 

Phil  Tran/.  “  As  there  feemed  great  reafon  (fays  Mr  Caven- 
ixxiv.  125.  Jifh)  to  think,  from  Dr  Prieftley ’s  experiments,  that 
the  nitrous  and  vitriolic  acids  were  convertible  into  de- 
plilogifticated  air,  I  tried  whether  the  dephlogifticated 
part  of  common  air  might  not  be  converted  into  nitrous 
or  vitriolic  acid.”  For  this  purpofe  he  impregnated 
fome  milk  of  lime  with  the  fumes  of  burning  fulphur, 
by  burning  122  grains  of  fulphur  in  a  .large  glafs  re¬ 
ceiver,  in  which  fome  lac  calcis  was  included.  No 
nitrous  fait,  nor  any  thing  befides  felenite,  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  procefs.  Neither  was  any  nitrous  acid 


produced  by  phlogifticating  common  air  with  liver  of  common  air  can  burn  by  themfelves,  there  was  no  dan- 
fulphur,  or  by  treating  dephlogifticated  air  in  the  fame  ger  of  the  flame  fpreading  to  the  magazines  from  which 
mariner  The  liver  of  fulphur  ufed  in  thefe  experi-  they  were  conveyed.  Each  of  thefe  magazines  con¬ 


sents  was  made  with  lime;  and  the  only  obfervation 
made  on  this  occafion  was,  that  the  felenite  produced 
was  much  more  foluble  in  water  than  when  made  with 

dephlogifticated  vitriolic  acid.  -  -  -  .  r  .  „  ,  _  . 

Whether  To  try  whether  any  vitriolic  acid  was  produced  by  that  the  quantity  of  common  air  expelled  fhould  be 

1 1  _ ri:-  rPfKiUrl  watpr  2-?-  times  that  of  the  inflammable  air,  the  water  was 

let  into  the  outer  veffels  by  two  holes  in  the  bottom  of 
the  fame  tin  pan  ;  the  hole  which  conveyed  the  water 


fifled  of  a  large  tin  veflel  inverted  into  another  juft  big 
enough  to  receive  it.  The  inner  veflel  communicated 
with  the  copper  pipe,  and  the  air  was  forced  out  of  it 
by  pouring  water  into  the  outer  veffel ;  and  in  order 


vitriolic 
acid. 


the  phlogif-  the  phlogiftication  of  air,  50  ounces  of  diftilled  water 
tication  of  were  Impregnated  with  the  fumes  produced  on  mixing 
airProduces^2  ounce.meafures  of  nitrous  air  with  a  quantity  of 
common  air  fufficient  to  decompound  it.  This  was 
done  by  filling  a  bottle  with  fome  of  this  water,  and 
inverting  it  into  a  bafon  of  the  fame;  and  then  by  a  fy- 
phon,  letting  in  as  much  nitrous  air  as  filled  it  half  full ; 
after  which,  common  air  was  added  flowly  by  the  fame 
lyphon,  till  the  nitrous  air  was  decompounded.  When 
this  was  done,  the  diftilled  vvater  was  further  impreg¬ 
nated  in  the  fame  manner  till  the  whole  quantity  of 
nitrons  air  was  employed.  The  impregnated  water 
was  fenfibly  acid  to  the  tafte ;  and  on  diftillation  yield¬ 
ed  firft  plilogifticated  nitrous  acid,  then  water,  and 
iaftly  a  very  acid  liquor  confiding  of  dephlogifticated 
nitrous  acid.  By  faturation  with  fait  of  tartar,  87-^ 
grains  of  nitre,  without  any  mixture  of  vitriolated  tar¬ 
tar,  or  other  vitriolic  fait,  were  obtained 
77  ’  * 
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into  that  veffel  in  which  the  common  air  was  confined 
being  2^  times  as  big  as  the  other.  In  trying  the  ex¬ 
periments,  the  magazines  being  firft  filled  with  their 
refpedlive  airs,  the  glafs  cylinder  was  taken  off,  and 
water  let  by  the  two  holes  into  the  outer  veffels,  till 
the  airs  began  to  iffue  from  the  ends  of  the  copper 
pipes ;  they  were  then  fet  011  fire  by  a  candle,  and  the 
cylinder  put  on  again  in  its  place.  By  this  means  up¬ 
wards  of  135  grains  of  water  were  left  in  the  cylinder, 
which  had  no  tafte  nor  fmell,  and  which  left  no  per¬ 
ceptible  fediment  on  being  evaporated  to  drynefs;  nei¬ 
ther  did  it  yield  any  pungent  fmell  during  the  evapo¬ 
ration  ;  in  fhort,  it  feemed  pure  water.  In  one  of  his 
experiments  a  little  footy  matter  was  perceived,  but  it 
was  found  to  proceed  from  the  luting.  On  repeating 
the  experiment  with  dephlogifticated,  inftead  of  com- 


Thefe  experiments  having  proved  unfuccefsful,  Mr  .  _ 

Nitrousacid  c^endifh  next  procee(ied  to  try  the  effe&  of  explo-  mon  air,  the  produce  was  nitrous  acid. 

Fromde-  ding  dephlogifticated  and  inflammable  air  together  in  ^  The  following  conclufion  is  drawn  by  Mr  Cavendifh 
clofe  veffels.  He  begins  with  relating  an  experiment 
of  Dr  Prieftley  ;  in  which,  it  was  faid,  that  on  firing 
a  mixture  of  common  and  inflammable  air  by  ele&ri- 
city,  in  a  clofe  copper  veffel  holding  about  three  pints, 
va  lofs  of  weight  was  always  perceived,  on  an  average 

N°  4. 


from  all  thefe  experiments  :  “  There  feem  two  ways 
by  which  the  produ&ion  of  the  nitrous  acid,  in  the 
manner  above-mentioned,  may  be  explained :  firft,  by 
fuppofing  that  dephlogifticated  air  contains  a  little  ni¬ 
trous  acid,  which  enters  into  it  as  one  of  its  component 
2  parts; 
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logif-  parts  ;  and  that  this  acid,  when  the  inflammable  air  is 
:d  Air*in  fufficient  proportion,  unites  to  the  phlogiflion,  and  is 
"  ~  1  turned  into  phlogifticated  air,  but  does  not  when  the 
CoHufions  ^n^amnlah^  air  is  in  toofmall  proportion  ;  and,  fecond- 
u  ly,  by  fuppofmg  that  there  is  no  nitrous  acid  mixed 


exiri- 

mr  sM 


with  or  entering  into  the  compofition  of  dephlogifti 
cated  air  ;  but  that,  when  the  air  is  in  fufficient  propor¬ 
tion,  part  of  the  dephlogiflicated  air  with  which  it  is 
debafed  is,  by  the  ftrong  affinity  of  phlogifton  to  de- 
phlogiflicaled  air,  deprived  of  its  phlogifton,  and  turn¬ 
ed  into  nitrous  acid  ;  whereas,  when  the  dephlogifti- 
cated  air  is  not  more  than  fufficient  to  confume  the  in¬ 
flammable  air,  none  then  remains  to  deprive  the  phlo- 
gifticated  air  of  its  phlogifton,  and  turn  it  into  acid. 

If  the  latter  explanation  be  true,  I  think  we  muft  al¬ 
low  that  dephlogifticated  air  is  in  reality  nothing  but 
dephlogiflicated  water,  or  water  deprived  of  its  phlo¬ 
gifton  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  water  confifts  of  de¬ 
phlogifticated  air  united  to  phlogifton.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  former  explanation  be  true,  we  muft  fup- 
pofe  that  dephlogifticated  air  confifts  of  water  united  to 
a  little  nitrous  acid,  and  deprived  of  its  phlogifton  ; 
but  ftill  the  nitrous  acid  in  it  muft  only  make  a  very 
fmall  part  of  the  whole,  as  it  is  found  that  the  phlo- 
gifticated  air  into  which  it  is  converted  is  very  fmall  in 
comparifon  of  the  dephlogiflicated  air.  I  think  the  fe- 
cond  of  thefe  explanations  feems  much  the  more  likely  ; 
as  it  was  found  that  the  acid  in  the  condenfed  liquor 
was  of  the  nitrous  kind,  not  only  when  the  dephlo¬ 
gifticated  air  was  prepared  from  nitrous  acid,  but  when 
procured  from  plants  or  turbith  mineral.  Another 
ftrong  argument  in  favour  of  this  opinion  is,  that  de¬ 
phlogifticated  air  yields  no  nitrous  acid  when  phlogif¬ 
ticated  by  liver  of  fulphur;  for  if  this  air  contains  ni¬ 
trous  acid,  and  yields  it  when  phlogifticated  by  explo- 
fionwith  inflammable  air,  it  is  very  extraordinary  that 
it  fhould  not  do  fo  by  other  means.  But  what  forms  a 
ftronger,  and,  1  think,  almoft  decifive  argument  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  this  explanation,  is,  that  when  the  dephlogifti¬ 
cated  air  is  very  pure,  the  condenfed  liquor  is  made 
much  more  ftrongly  acid  by  mixing  the  air  to  be  ex¬ 
ploded  with  a  little  phlogifticated  air.” 

The  experiments  of  Dr  Prieftley  alluded  to  were 
.thofe  in  which  inflammable  air  was  fuppofed  by  Mr  La- 
voifier  to  be  procured  from  water  by  paffing  its  fleam 
through  red-hot  iron  tubes.  It  was  foon  difcovered, 
however,  by  Dr  Prieftley,  that  this  inflammable  air  did 
not  proceed  from  the  water  but  from  the  iron  of  the 
tube  ;  and  might  be  obtained  by  tranfmitting  aqueous 
vapour  through  charcoal  or  iron  placed  in  tubes  of  cop¬ 
per,  glafs,  or  earthen  ware,  made  red-hot,  but  not 
through  thefe  tubes  by  themfelves.  In  this  cafe,  the 
lofs  of  the  water  employed  exceeded  that  of  the  inflam¬ 
mable  air  produced  in  the  proportion  of  1.3  to  2  ;  and 
the  iron  which  had  thus  abforbed  the  water,  appeared 
exactly  fimilar  to  that  which  had  been  burned  in  de- 
hs  opinion  phlogifticated  air  in  the  manner  already  related, 
onceming  conclufions  from  thence  are  thefe  :  u  Since  iron  ^ 
he  compo-the  fame  addition  of  weight  by  being  melted  in  de 
phlogifticated  air,  and  alio  by  the  addition  of  water 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
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when  red  hot,  and  becomes,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  Dephlogif- 
thefame  fubftance,  in  all  refpeCls,  it  is  evident  that  this  l|caled  An‘ 
air  or  water,  as  exifting  in  the  iron,  is  the  very  fame  \*SY**' 
thing  ;  and  this  can  hardly  be  explained  but  on  the 
fuppofition  that  water  confifts  of  two  kinds  of  air,  viz. 
inflammable  and  dephlogifticated.” 

Of  thefe  proceffes  he  gives  the  following  explana¬ 
tion  :  “  When  iron  is  heated  in  dephlogifticated  air,  we 
may  fuppofe,  that,  though  part  of  its  phlogifton  efcapes, 
to  enter  into  the  compofition  of  the  fmall  quantity  of 
fixed  air  which  is  then  procured,  yet  enough  remains  to 
form  water  with  the  dephlogifticated  air  which  it  has 
imbibed,  fo  that  this  calx  confifts  of  the  intimate  union 
of  the  pure  earth  of  iron  and  of  water  ;  and  therefore, 
when  the  fame  calx,  thus  faturated  with  water,  is  ex- 
pofed  to  heat  in  inflammable  air,  this  air  enters  into  it, 
deftroys  the  attraction  between  the  water  and  the  earth, 
and  revives  the  iron,  while  the  water  is  expelled  in  its 
proper  form.” 

The  whole  of  the  Doctor’s  opinions  on  the  compo¬ 
nent  parts  of  this  kind  of  air,  however,  are  fummed  up  OUferv.  and 
in  the  following  fentence  in  his  Obfervations  relating  to  ExPer*  Vl« 

' Theory . — “  The  only  kind  of  air  that  is  now  thought40** 
to  be  properly  elementary,  and  to  confift  of  a  Ample 
fubftance,  is  dephlogifticated  air  ;  with  the  addition  at 
lead  of  the  principle  of  heat,  concerning  which  we  know 
very  little  ;  and  as  it  is  not  probable  that  this  adds  any 
thing  to  the  weight  of  bodies,  it  can  hardly  be  called 
an  element  in  their  compofition.  Dephlogifticated  air 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  elements  of  water,  of  fixed  air, 
of  all  the  acids,  and  many  other  fubftances,  which,  till 
lately,  have  been  thought  to  be  Ample.” 

The  experiments  of  the  French  philofophers  were  of  Experi- 
the  fame  nature  with  thofe  of  Mr  Cavendifh,  but  con-  ments  of 
duCted  on  a  larger  fcale.  The  inference  drawn  from  French 
them  was  the  fame  with  that  already  mentioned,  viz.  p^r°s#° 
that  dephlogifticated  and  inflammable  air  in  all  cafes 
are  the  two  condiment  parts  of  water.  This  opinion 
is  adopted  by  Mr  Kirwan  in  his  Treatife  on  PI: log fl on,  Mr 
“  The  experiments  of  Mr  Cavendilh,  and  of  Mr  wan>s  con„ 
Monge,”  fays  he,  (i  appear  to  me  to  leave  nO  room  to  ciuftons 
doubt,  that,  when  very  pure  dephlogifticated  and  in*  fr0E1  them, 
flammable  air  are  inflamed,  the  product  is  mere  wa¬ 
ter  (a)  ;  for  when  thefe  airs  are  employed  in  the  pro¬ 
per  proportion,  only  0.02  of  the  mixture  of  both  airs 
retains  its  aerial  form.  Now  it  is  impoflible  to  fuppofe 
that  all  the  water  obtained  pre-exiiled  in  thefe  airs  ; 
that  is,  that  49  parts  in  50  were  mere  water.”  g 

Notwith (landing  thefe  poAtive  conclufions,  however,  The  iorego- 
by  fome  of  the  mod  refpe&able  names  in  this  country,  ing  theories 
the  evidences, adduced  have  been  unlatisfaClory  to  fome  not  altoge- 
French  chemifts,  who  maintain,  that  MelTrs  Cavendifli,  ^r^aTtu' 
Prieftley,  and  Kirwan,  are  totally  miftaken  with  regard  ' 
to  the  production  of  water  from  dephlogifticated  and 
inflammable  air  ;  contending,  that  the  water  obtained 
had  previoully  exifted  in  the  air,  and  was  not  originally 
produced  in  the  operation.  The  fa  Cl,  indeed,  becomes 
fomewliat  dubious  from,  fome  experiments  related  by 
Dr  Prieftley  himfelf,  and  of  which  we  (hall  now  proceed 


One 


(a)  The  experiments  of  Mr  Cavendifh  ftiow  that  nitrous  acid  is  the  produft  in  this  cafe.  He  takes  notice  of 
the  difference  between  the  refult  of  the  French  experiments  and  his,  but  aferibes  it  to  their  ufing  inflammable  air 
prepared  from  charcoal  :  His  was  from  zinc. 


pephlogif-  One  confequence  of  the  hypothefis  in  queftion  is  evi- 
ticated  Air.  Jent,  that  if  water  really  be  produced  by  the  deflagra- 
tion  of  either  dephlogifticated  or  common  air  with  in¬ 
flammable  air,  the  quantity  of  liquid  obtained  ought  to 
increafe  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  two  airs 
Difficulties  CQnflimed,  and  that  without  any  limitation.  This, 
Sof,nDrhowever’  is  not  the  ca^e’  as  ^rie^ley  Iias  obferved. 
Pi  it  nicy’s  He  had  fucceeded  indeed  with  fcales  of  iron  and  cop- 
experi-  per,  as  has  already  been  related  ;  and  in  the  experiment 

ments.  with  the  latter,  the  produ&ion  of  water  was  fo  copious, 

that  when  only  3  \  ounce-meafures  of  air  were  abforb- 
ed,  the  water  flood  in  drops  on  the  infide  of  the  veffel, 
and  fome  of  thefe  ran  down  it.  Water  was  alfo  pro¬ 
cured  by  firing  dephlogidicated  and  inflammable  air 
from  iron  by  the  eleclric  fpark  in  a  clofe  veffel  ;  an  ex¬ 
periment  frmilar  to  thofe  made  by  Mr  Lavoifier  at  Pa¬ 
ris.  In  his  fir  ft  experiment  he  put  3.75  ounce  mea- 
fures  of  a  mixture  of  air,  of  which  one- third  was  de¬ 
phlogifticated  and  two- thirds  inflammable  air  from  iron, 
in  a  clofe  veffel,  and,  after  the  explofion,  found  in  it 
one  grain  of  moifture  ;  but  on  repeating  the  experiment 
with  half  as  much  dephlogifticated  as  inflammable  air, 
he  could  perceive  no  ftgn  of  moifture.  The  greateft 
difficulty,  however,  which  he  fays  he  ever  met  with  re- 
fpe<5ling  the  preceding  theory,  arofe  from  his  never  ha¬ 
ving  been  able  to  procure  any  water  when  he  revived 
red  precipitate  in  inflammable  air,  or  at  leaft  no  more 
than  might  have  been  fuppoled  to  be  contained  in  the 
inflammable  air  as  an  extraneous  fubftance. 

3n  order  to  make  the  experiments  with  the  fcales  of 
iron  and  that  with  the  red  precipitate  as  much  alike 
as  poflible,  and  compare  them  both  to  the  greateft  ad¬ 
vantage,  he  made  them  one  immediately  after  the  other, 
with  every  circumftance  as  nearly  the  fame  as  he  could. 
The  inflammable  air  was  the  fame  in  both  experiments, 
and  both  the  fcales  of  iron  and  red  precipitate  were 
made  as  dry  as  poffible.  They  were  heated  in  veffels 
of  the  fame  fize  and  form,  and  equally  confined  by  dry 
mercury  ;  and  yet,  with  the  former,  water  was  produced 
as  copioufly  as  before,  viz.  running  down  the  infide  of 
the  veffel  in  drops,  when  only  four  ounce- meafures  of 
inflammable  air  were  abforbed  ;  but  though  he  heated 
the  red  precipitate  till  eight  ounce- meafures  of  the  in¬ 
flammable  air  were  abfoibed,  and  only  0.75  ©fan  ounce- 
meafure  remained,  there  was  hardly  any  fenfible  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  produced,  “  certainly,”  fays  he,  “  not 
one-tenth  of  what  appeared  in  the  experiment  with  the 
fcales  of  iron.  In  this  experiment  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  dephlogifticated  air  produced  from 
the  red  precipitate  united  with  the  inflammable  air  in 
the  veffel  ;  and  as  no  water  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
two  kinds  of  air  was  produced*  they  muft  have  formed 
fome  more  folid fuhJUnce,  which,  in  the  fmall  quantities 
I  was  obliged  to  ufe,  could  not  be  found. 

“  The  difficulty,  with  refpeft  to  what  becomes  of 
the  two  kinds  of  air,  was  not  leffened  by  the  attempts 
which  I  made  to  collect  all  that  I  could  from  repeated 
decompofitions  of  inflammable  and  dephlogifticated  air 
in  a  clofe  veffel.  As  1  had  produced  water  in  this  pro- 
cefs  when  no  more  than  a  Angle  explofion  was  made  at 
a  time,  I  thought  that,  by  continuing  to  make  e.xplo- 
fions  in  the  fame  veffel,  the  water  would  not  fail  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  till  any  quantity  might  be  collected  ;  and  I 
intended  to  have  collected  a  confiderable  part  of  an 
ounce.  And  as  I  fhould  know  cxatfly  what  quantity 


of  air  I  decompofed,  I  had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  PePWogif.  j 
afeertain  the  proportion  that  the  water  and  air  bore  to  V"4  i 
each  other.  With  this  view  a  mixture  was  made  of  a  i 

large  quantity  of  air,  one- third  dephlogifticated  and 
two  thirds  inflammable,  from  iron  and  oil  of  vitriol. 

But,  though  I  had  a  fenfible  quantity  of  water  at  the 
fir fb  explofion  (in  each  of  which  between  four  and  five 
ounce  meafures  of  the  mixture  of  air  were  ufed,)  I  was 
furprifed  to  perceive  no  very  fenfible  increafe  of  the 
quantity  of  water  on  repeating  the  explofions.  Having 
therefore  expended  48  ounce- meafures  of  the  mixture, 
the  procefs  was  difeontinued  ;  and,  collecting  the  wa¬ 
ter  with  all  the  care  that  I  could,  L  found  no  more 
than  three  grains,  when  there  ought  to  have  been 
eleven. 

“  In  this  procefs  the  infide  of  the  veffel  was  always 
very  black  after  each  explofion  ;  and  when  I  poured  in 
the  mercury  after  the  explofion,  though  there  was  no¬ 
thing  vifible  in  the  air  within  the  veffel,  there  iffued 
from  the  mouth  of  it  a  denfe  vapour.  This  was  the  86 
cafe,  though  I  waited  fo  long  as  two  minutes  after  any 
explofion,  before  I  proceeded  to  put  in  more  mercury  arif,ngfo>a 
in  order  to  make  another ;  which,  if  the  vapour  had  water, 
been  fteam,  would  have  been  time  more  than  fufficient 
to  permit  it  to  condenfe  into  water.  I  even  perceived 
this  vapour  when  I  had  a  quantity  of  water  in  the  vef¬ 
fel,  and  the  explofion  was  confequently  made  over  it, 
as  well  as  in  contact  with  the  tides  of  the  veffel  which 
were  wetted  with  it ;  fo  that,  as  this  vapour  had  paf- 
fed  through  the  whole  body  of  water  when  the  veffel 
was  inverted,  it  is  probable  that  it  muft  have  contifted 
of  fomething  elfe  than  mere  water.  But  I  was  never 
able  to  collect  any  quantity  of  it,  though  it  muft  have 
been  fomething  produced  by  the  union  of  the  two  kinds 
of  air.” 

In  order  to  collect  a  quantity  of  this  vapour,  he  con¬ 
trived  an  apparatus,  which,  by  diffufing  it  through  a 
thin  glafs  veffel,  he  fuppofed  would  condenfe  all  the 
contents  whether  fluid  or  folid  ;  but,  after  repeating  the 
experiment  as  carefully  as  poffible,  by  taking  20  ex¬ 
plofions,  and  repeating  the  whole  feveral  times  over,  he 
could  find  nothing  in  the  veffel  betides  a  fmall  quantity 
of  water,  which,  added  to  that  in  the  ftrong  veffel, 
came  far  Ihort  of  the  weight  of  the  air  that  was  decom¬ 
pofed. 

“  All  the  conjecture,”  fays  he,  «  that  T  can  advance,  Qj 
in  order  to  explain  this  phenomenon,  is,  that  tince  foot  prieftle/s 
yields  pure  air,  part  of  the  foot  is  formed  by  the  union  conjecture 
of  the  dephlogifticated  air  in  the  atmofphere,  and  the 
inflammable  air  of  the  fewel  :  but  fmoke>  which  contains  15 
much  foot ,  is  foon  difperfed,  and  becomes  inviftble  in 
the  open  air.  Such,  therefore,  may  be  the  cafe  here. 

The  foot  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  kinds  of  air, 
may  be  diffufed  through  the  air,  in  the  veffel  in  which 
they  are  exploded,  and  be  carried  inviftbly  into  the 
common  atmofphere  ;  which  may  account  for  my  not 
being  able  to  collet  any  quantity  of  it  in  this  appa¬ 
ratus.” 

Not  difeouraged  by  this  bad  fuccefs,  the  Dotfor  at-  gg 
tempted  to  collect  this  volatile  matter  by  means  of  a  Unfuccefs' 
quantity  of  water  incumbent  upon  the  mercury  in  the 
llrong  glafs  veffel  in  which  the  explofions  were  made, t0 
though  he  had  found  that  part  of  it  could  efcape 
through  the  water.  He  decompofed  a  great  quantity 
of  the  two  kinds  of  air  in  thefe  circumftances  \  and  pre- 
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1  hlogif-  fently  found  that  tlie  water  became  very  cloudy,  and 
tijicd  Air.  was  at  length  filled  with  a  blackifli  matter.  This  he 
‘  collected,  and  found  that  it  remained  perfetfly  black 
upon  the  earthern  vefTel  in  which  the  water  containing 
it  was  evaporated  ;  which  would  not  have  been  the 
cafe  if  the  blackifli  matter  in  the  water  had  been  that 
powder  of  mercury  which  is  produced  by  agitating  it  in 
pure  water  :  For  that  black  mafs  always  became  white 
running  mercury  the  moment  the  water  was  evaporated 
from  it.  If  a  fuflicient  quantity  of  this  matter  could 
have  been  procured,  he  could  have  fatisfied  himfelf 
whether  it  was  foot  or  not. 

“  That  water,  in  great  quantities  (fays  he),  is  fome- 
'aterin  t-]rnes  produced  from  burning  inflammable  and  dephlo- 
lcfcuan-  grated  air,  is  evident  from  the  experiments  of  Meffrs 
ty  obtain.  Cavendifli  and  Lavoifier.  I  have  alfo  frequently  colletf- 
fromdc-ec[  conflderable  quantities  of  water  in  this  way,  though 
flogmiea-  never  qu;te  muc}l  as  the  weight  of  the  two  kinds  of 
air  decompofed.  My  apparatus  for  this  purpofe  was 
the  following  :  Into  the  mouth  of  a  large  giafs  bah 
e  Plate  ioon  j  introduced  a  tube,  from  the  orifice  of  which 
III.  fig.  3*  there  continually  iffued  inflammable  air  from  a  vef- 
fel  containing  iron  and  oil  of  vitriol.  This  being 
lighted,  continued  to  burn  like  a  candle.  Prefently 
after  the  lighting  of  it,  the  infide  of  the  balloon  al¬ 
ways  became  cloudy,  and  the  moifture  foon  gathered 
in  drops,  and  fettled  in  the  lower  part  of  the  balloon. 
To  catch  what  might  iflue  in  the  form  of  vapour,  in 
the  current  of  air  through  the  balloon,  I  placed  the 
giafs  tube  by  in  which  I  always  found  fome  water  con- 
denfed.  It  is  very  poflible,  however,  that  in  both  thefe 
inodes  of  experimenting,  the  water  may  be  converted 
into  a  kind  of  vapour,  which  is  very  different  from 
fleam,  and  capable  of  being  conveyed  a  great  way 
through  air,  or  even  water,  without  condenfation  along 
with  the  air  with  which  it  is  mixed  ;  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count  it  may  not  be  poflible,  in  either  of  thefe  modes 
of  experimenting,  to  collett  all  the  water  into  which 
the  two  kinds  of  air  may  be  converted.  The  nature 
of  this  kind  of  vapour  into  which  water  may  be  changed, 
and  which  is  not  readily  condenfed  by  cold,  is  very 
little  underftood,  but  well  deferves  the  attention  of  phi- 


lofophers. 

a  That  the  water  collected  in  the  balloon  comes 
from  the  decompofition  of  the  air,  and  not  from  the 
frefh  air  circulating  through  it,  was  evident  from  pla¬ 
cing  balls  of  hot  iron  in  the  place  of  the  flame,  and 
finding,  that,  though  the  balloon  was  as  much  heated 
by  them  as  by  the  flame  of  the  burning  of  the  inflam¬ 
mable  air,  and  confequently  there  muft  have  been  the 
fame  current  of  the  external  air  through  it,  no  moifture 
was  found  in  the  balloon.” 


S  E  c  T .  I V .  Of  Phlogfkated  Air . 

The  univerfal  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  exiftence 
of  that  principle  named  Phlogfon,  firft  fuggeftcd  by 
Stahl,  gave  rife,  on  the  firft  appearance,  of  Dr  1  rieit- 
ley’s  difcoveries,  to  a  theory,  concerning  the  action 
89  of  this  fub fiance  upon  air  and  other  bodies.  As 

Phlogifti-  it  has  been  okfcrvej,  that  air  was  dimimflied,  111 
explained^ ^ fGIT5e  caf£S  at  leaft,  by  burning,  universally  by  re¬ 
fpiration,  and  by  fome  other  procefles,  it  was  ima¬ 
gined  that  phlogifton  was  a  body  of  fuch  a  Angular  na¬ 
ture,  that,  when  mixed  with  air,  it  always  diminilhed 
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its  bulk,  inftead  of  enlarging  it,  whica  might  ha\c  been 
more  naturally  expected  from  the  mixture  of  any  va- 
pour  whatever.  It  was  alfo  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  the 
phlogifton  was  not  only  entirely  devoid  of  gravity,  but 
that  it  was  a  principle  of  pofitive  levity  ;  fo  that  the  ab- 
folute  weight  of  bodies  was  diminifhed  by  an  union  with 
it,  and  augmented  when  it  was  expelled,  though  their 
fpecific  gravity  was  diminifhed.  Various  other  furpriflng  90 
properties  were  attributed  to  phlogifton  ;  fuch  as  that  Too  great 
of  giving  elafticity  to  air,,  of  conllituting  flame  by  a  «ihuted  to 
chemical  combination  with  air,  Sc c.  Its  emiflion  into  phlogi flon. 
the  atmofphere  was  fuppofed  to  be  always  attended 
with  a  diminution  of  air  ;  and  therefore,  all.  procefles 
in  which  air  was  diminifhed  and  become  noxious,  fuch 
as  that  by  liver  of  fnlphur,  a  mixture  of  iron  filings  and 
brimftone,  8c c.  were  called  phlogfic  procefles.  Refpira- 
tion  of  animals  was  taken  into  the  fame  account ;  but 
neither  in  this,  nor  in  combuflion,  was  it  allowed  that 
any  kind  of  vital  fpirit  was  abforbed  by  the  blood,  or 
feparated  from  the  air  by  the  burning  body.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  ftrenuoully  argued,  that  all  this  was 
performed  by  the  emifion  of  phlogfcn  from  the  lungs 
or  the  inflamed  fubftance,  which  depraved  the  air,  and 
diminifhed  it  in  bulk;  and  as  all  air  was  fuppofed  to 
contain  phlogifton,  it  was  likewife  imagined,  that  in  all 
cafes  where  air  was  mended,  as  by  the  growing  of  ve¬ 
getables,  or  agitation  in  water,  the  emendation  was  ac- 
complifhed,  not  by  the  emiflion  of  any  thing  into  the 
atmofphere,  but  by  the  mere  abforption  of  phlogifton. 

In  other  refpefts  this  fubftance  was  thought  to  be  an 
exceedingly  powerful  principle  in  nature  ;  the  light  of 
the  fun  itfelf  and  the  eletfric  fluid  being  faid  to  be  modi¬ 
fications  of  it,  the  different  kinds  of  airs  to  be  phlogfic 
vapours ,  &c.  ;  fo  that  the  whole  fyftem  of  nature  feem- 
ed  ready  to  be  abforbed  by  it  at  once.  . 

The  formidable  powers  of  this  principle  were  firft  pr 
checked  by  the  difcoveries  of  Mr  Lavoifier,  though  the 
latter  erred  equally  on  the  contrary  fide  ;  and,  not  con-  oppofcd  hy 
tent  with  keeping  the  phlogiftic  principle  within  due  the  foreign 
bounds,  would  needs  deny  its  exiftence  altogether  *. 

In  a  treatife  publiflied  in  the  year  1782,  he  firft  im-  “ 
pugns  Dr  Prieftley’s  theory  of  refpiration,  and  denies 
that  u  the  refpiration  of  animals  has  the  property  of 
phlogifticating  air  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  what  is  effected 
by  the  calcination  of  metals  and  many  other  chemical 
procefles  ;  and  that  it  ceafes  not  to  be  refpirable  till 
the  inftant  when  it  becomes  furcharged,  or  at  leaft  fa- 
turated,  with  phlogifton.,, 

In  order  to  difprove  this  aflertion,  he  introduced  pa 
four  ounces  of  mercury  to  50  cubic  inches  of  common 
air,  propofing  to  calcine  the  metal  by  keeping  it  for  r^esn"Pe„* 

]  2  days  in  a  heat  almoft  equal  to  tliat  which  is  necef-  calcination 
fary  to  make  it  boil.  After  the  expiration  of  the  ap-  of  metals 
pointed  time,  45  grains  of  precipitate  per  fe  were  form-  a.^  refPir*~ 
ed,  and  the  air  in  the  veflel  was  diminilhed  by  about  lon* 

Z.th  of  its  volume.  In  this  ftate  it  did  not  precipitate 
fime  water ;  but  inftantly  extinguilhed  candles,  and 
killed  animals  immerfed  in  it ;  no  longer  affording  any 
red  vapours,  or  being  diminifhed  by  mixture  with  ni¬ 
trous  air  :  On  diftilling  the  precipitate  produced,  about 
as  much  dephlogifticated  air  was  obtained  as  had  been 
left  by  the  common  air  in  the  calcination  ;  and  by  re¬ 
combining  this  with  the  noxious  air  left  in  the  veflel, 
he  reconipofed  a  fluid  nearly  of  the  fame  goodnefs  with 
common  air.  Hence  he  draws  the  following  conclu- 
X  2  fions ; 
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That  *.ths  of  tlie  air  we  breathe  are  mephitic, 
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fions :  i 

or  incapable  of  iupporting  the  refpiration  of  animals,  or 
the  inflammation  and  combuflion  of  bodies.  2.  That 
the  furplus,  or  only  ~  of  the  volume  of  atmofpherical  air, 
is  refpirable.  3.  That,  in  the  calcination  of  mercury, 
jnofpherical  this  metallic  fubflance  abforbs  the  falubrious  part,  lea- 
tir.  ving  only  the  mephitic  portion  of  the  air.  4.  That  by 

reuniting  thefe  two  portions  which  had  been  feparated, 
we  can  recompound  air  fimilar  to  that  of  the  atmofphere. 

To  determine  the  efre&s  of  refpiration  upon  air,  a 
live  fparrow  was  placed  under  a  glafs  receiver,  filled  with 
common  air  and  inverted  in  mercury,  containing  31 
cubic  inches.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  became  agi¬ 
tated,  and  in  55  minutes  died  convulfed.  Notwilh- 
flanding  the  heat  of  the  animal,  which  neceflarily,  at 
fir  ft,  rarified  the  air  in  the  receiver,  there  was  a  fen- 
iible  diminution  of  its  bulk  ;  which,  at  the  end  of  15 
minutes,  amounted  to  one- fortieth  :  but,  inftead  of  in- 
creafing  afterwards,  the  diminution  became  fomething 
lefs  in  about  half  an  hour  ;  and  when  the  animal  was 
dead,  and  the  air  in  the  receiver  had  recovered  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  room  where  the  experiment  was  made, 
the  diminution  did  not  appear  to  exceed  one-fixtieth 
part. — This  air  which  had  been  refpired  by  the  fpar¬ 
row,  though  in  many  refpefls  fimilar  to  that  in  which 
the  mercury  had  been  calcined,  differed  from  it  in  this 
refpefl,  that  it  precipitated  lime-water,  and,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  cauftic  fixed  alkali  to  it,  was  reduced  one-iixth 
in  bulk  by  the  abforption  of  fixed  air  ;  after  which  it 
appeared  exaftly  the  fame  with  that  produced  by  the 
calcination  of  mercury  or  other  metals  ;  and  atmofphe¬ 
rical  air  was  recompofed  by  mixing  this  with  pure  de- 
phlogifticated  air  in  the  proportions  already  men¬ 
tioned. 

That  common  air  is  compounded  of  two  kinds  of 
elaftic  fluids,  Mr  Scheele  has  proved  by  the  following 
experiment  :  “  I  diflolved  (fays  he)  one  ounce  of  al¬ 

kaline  liver  of  fulphur  in  eight  ounces  of  water  ;  of  this 
folution  I  poured  four  ounces  into  an  empty  bottle, 
whofe  capacity  was  24  ounces,  and  worked  it  well  ; 
then  I  turned  the  bottle,  immerfed  its  neck  into  a  fmall 
veftel  with  water,  and  kept  it  in  this  pofition  a  fort¬ 
night.  The  folution  had  partly  loft  its  red  colour,  and 
fome  fulphur  had  been  precipitated  from  it  during  this 
time.  After  this  1  put  the  bottle  in  the  fame  pofition 
in  a  larger  veftel  with  water,  keeping  the  mouth  and 
neck  under  water,  and  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  above 
water,  and  thus  1  drew  the  cork  under  water,  which 
immediately  rufhed  with  violence  into  the  bottle.  On 
examining  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  bottle,  it  was 
found,  that  during  this  fortnight,  fix  parts  out  of  20 
of  air  were  loft.”  On  repeating  the 
the  fame  materials,  and  in  the  fame 
parts  out  of  20  were  loft  by  ftanding 
more  than  fix  after  four  months. 

From  thefe  experiments,  and  many 
it  appears  that  the  do&rine  of  phlogifton  had  been  car¬ 
ried  too  far  by  Dr  Prieftky  and  other  Britifh  philofo- 
and  that  the  air  confifts  of  two  kinds  of  fluids  ; 
one  perfectly  falutary,  and  friendly  in  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree  to  animal  life  ;  the  other  altogether  unfit  for  it. 
'lliefe  two  appear  incapable  of  being  converted  direct¬ 
ly  into  one  another  by  any  procefs,  natural  or  artifi¬ 
cial  :  for  though  both  are  deftrufHble,  yet  they  are 
always  converted  into  other  fubftances :  from  which* 
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indeed,  either  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  extracted  Phlogifi. 
at  pleafure  by  employing  the  proper  methods.  ThecatcdAk»  , 
ftrongeft  arguments  in  favour  of  the  tranfmutation  of  l 

phlogifticated  air  into  that  of  a  purer  kind,  were  drawn 
from  the  purification  of  noxious  air  by  vegetation,  and 
by  agitation  in  water.  In  the  former  cafe,  however, 
it  has  been  obferved  in  the  laft  feCtion,  that  this  Teem¬ 
ing  purification  is  no  other  than  an  exchange  of  the 
one  air  for  the  other  ;  the  vegetables  abforbing  the 
phlogifticated,  and  emitting  the  dephlogifticated  air  in 
its  ftead.  With  refpeCt  to  the  agitation  in  water,  the 
matter  remained  more  dubious  ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  9 7 

laft  volume  of  Dr  Prieftley’s  treatife  that  we  have  any  akis 
account  of  this  being  accomplifhed  by  an  emiflion  of ^"^7 
purer  air  from  the  water. — “  In  the  infancy  of  .my  ex-  water. 
periments,”  fays  he,  “  I  concluded,  that  all  kinds  ofExper.and 
air  were  brought  by  agitation  to  the  fame  ftate  ;  the  Obferv.  vi. 
pureft  air  being  partially  phlogifticated,  and  air  com-3 
pletely  phlogifticated  being  thereby  made  purer  ;  in¬ 
flammable  air  alfo  loflng  its  inflammability,  and  all  of 
them  brought  into  fuch  a  ftate  as  that  a  candle  would 
juft  go  out  in  them.  This  inference  1  made  from  all 
the  kinds  of  air  with  which  I  was  then  acquainted,  and 
which  did  not  require  to  be  confined  by  mercury,  being 
brought  to  that  ftate  by  agitation  in  a  trough  of  wa¬ 
ter,  the  furface  of  which  was  expofed  to  the  open  air  ; 
never  imagining,  that  when  the  air  in  my  jar  was  fepa¬ 
rated  from  the  common  air  by  a  body  of  water,  gene¬ 
rally  about  twelve  inches  in  depth  (adding  that  with¬ 
in  to  that  without  the  jar),  they  could  have  any  influ¬ 
ence  on  each  other.  1  have,  however,  been  long  con¬ 
vinced,  that,  improbable  as  it  then  appeared  to  me,  this 
is  a<5hially  the  cafe.” 

This  remarkable  fa<5t  is  illuftrated  by  the  following 
experiments  :  1.  About  three  ounce-meafures  of  air, 

phlogifticated  by  nitrous  air,  were  agitated  lor  a  quar-  and  purific 
ter  of  an  hour  in  a  veftel  containing  20  ounces  of  wa-  it  in  paffic 
ter,  which  had  been  boiled  for  feveral  hours,  and  which  through, 
was  ftill  very  warm.  By  this  procefs  it  became  dimi- 
niflied  one-fixth,  and  confiderably  improved  in  qua¬ 
lity.  The  next  day  the  remainder  was  agitated  for  an¬ 
other  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  water  which  had 
been  boiled  at  the  fame  time,  when  it  was  alfo  dimi- 
niflied  in  quantity,  and  improved  in  quality.  2.  An 
equal  quantity  of  air,  phlogifticated  by  means  of  iron- 
filings  and  brimftone,  being  agitated  for  20  minutes, 
was  diminiftied  by  one-feventh,  and  improved  fo  far 
that  a  candle  would  burn  in  it.  3.  After  expelling  all 
the  air  he  could  from  a  quantity  of  water  by  boiling, 
he  put  to  it,  in  feparate  phials,  air  that  had  been  phlo¬ 
gifticated  with  iron-filings  and  brimftone,  as  well  as 
that  which  the  heat  had  expelled,  leaving  them  with 
their  mouths  in  water,  and  agitating  them  occafion- 
ally.  On  examining  the  phials  in  about  two  months, 
he  found  both  the  air  that  was  confined  by  water,  and 
that  which  had  been  expelled  by  heat,  completely 
phlogifticated.  4.  That  water  does  imbibe  the  purer 
part  of  the  atmofphere,  in  preference  to  that  which  is 
impure,  is  evident,  he  fays,  from  any  examination  of 
For  if  the  water  be  clear,  and  free  from  any  tiling 
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that  is  putrefeent,  the  air  expelled  from  it  by  heat  is  ge¬ 
nerally  of  the  ftandard  of  1  ;  whereas  that  of  the  atmo¬ 
fphere,  when  the  nitrous  air  is  the  pureft,  is  about  1.2. 

Phlogifticated  air  is  equally  invifible  with  common  p  ^n-eJ 
air,  and  fomething  more  elaftic.  Mr  Kir  wan  pro- 0fphi0gia 

cured  ca£ed  air. 
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BHgifti-  cured  Torre  perfectly  phlogifticated,  To  that  it  was  not 
cat;  Air.  ;n  the  lead  diminiflied  by  nitrous  air,  from  a  mixture 
t- Y'v/*  0f  iron-filings  and  brimftone.  Having  dried  it  by 
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frequently  introducing  dry  filtering  paper  undexr  the  jar 
that  contained  it,  he  found  its  weight  to  be  to  that  of 
the  common  air  as  985  to  1000,  the  barometer  hand¬ 
ing  at  30.46  and  the  thermometer  at  6o°.  The  other 
properties  of  it  are,  that  it  is  extremely  fatal  to  ani¬ 
mal  life,  and  friendly  to  that  of  vegetables,  infomuch 
that  it  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  the  true  and  proper 
nourifhment  of  the  latter.  It  feems  to  exifl  originally,  in 
very  large  quantity,  in  our  atmofphere.  It  may  be 
feparated  from  the  common  mafs  of  air  by  combultion, 
by  refpiration,  by  putrefaction,  and  in  fhort  by  every 
fpecies  of  phlogiftic  procefs  ;  neither  is  there  any  other 
fpecies  of  air  but  what  may  be  converted  into  this  by 
means  of  fire,  dephlogifticated  air  alone  excepted. 

Phlogifticated  air  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  a 
jvjrous  combination  of  the  nitrous  acid  with  phlogifton  ;  and 
l  procu-  that,  in  its  gradual  progrefs  towards  this,  which  is  its 
lfr?£  ultimate  ftage,  it  firft  affumes  the  character  of  phlo- 
f°ain  ^  gifticated  nitrous  acid  ;  then  of  nitrous  air,  in  which  it 
readily  parts  with  its  phlogifton  to  the  atmofphere,  or 
rather  to  the  dephlogifticated  part  of  it ;  and,  laftly,  it 
becomes  phlogifticated  air,  in  which  the  union  betwixt 
the  principles  is  fo  ftrong,  that  it  cannot  be  broken  by 
fimple  expofure  to  dephlogifticated  air  without  heat  ; 
though  the  experiments  of  Mr  Cavendifh  Ihow,  that 
this  may  be  done  by  means  of  the  ele&ric  fpark,  which 
produces  the  mod  violent  heat  we  can  imagine. 

It  had  been  frequently  obferved,  that  common  at- 
mofpherical  air  was  always  diminifhed  by  taking  the 
dearie  fpark  in  it ;  and  this  diminution  was  fuppofed  to 
be  occafioned  by  the  phlogiftic ation  of  the  air,  and  fepa- 
ration  of  its  fixed  part  ;  in  confequence  of  which  it 
was  urged,  that  lime-water  is  precipitated  by  taking 
the  eledric  fpark  over  it  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  air. 
Mr  Cavendifh,  however,  who  has  carefully  examined 
viavcu-  this  fubjed,  denies  that  any  fixed  air  is  produced  in 
I’s  cxpe-thjs  manner  ;  and,  by  a  fet  of  very  curious  experiments, 
cproduc-  Publiftied  in  the  75th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tran- 
jnofni-  fadions,  has  clearly  fhown  that  nitrous  acid,  and  not 
ousacid,  fixed  air,  is  the  produd  of  this  operation. 

The  apparatus  ufed  in  thefe  experiments,  was  that 
reprefented  Plate  VIII.  fig.  4.  and  confifts  only  of  a 
crooked  glafs  tube,  whofe  ends  are  plunged  into  quick- 
filver  contained  in  two  glaffes,  in  the  middle  part  of 
which  the  air  is  confined  betwixt  the  two  portions  of 
quickfilver.  The  air  was  introduced  by  means  of  a 
(mailer  tube,  fig.  5.  the  tube  M  of  the  former  figure 
being  filled  with  quickfilver,  the  bent  end  of  which 
was  introduced  into  a  jar  DEF,  filled  with  the  pro¬ 
per  kind  of  air,  and  inverted  in  water.  The  end  C 
being  flopped  by  the  finger,  the  quickfilver  was  thus 
prevented  from  falling  out,  let  the  tube  be  placed  in 
what  pofition  it  would,  until  this  preffure  was  removed. 
Upon  introducing  the  crooked  tube  into  the  jar  in  the 
pofition  reprefented  in  the  figure,  and  removing  the 
finger  from  the  orifice  at  C,  the  quickfilver  would  de¬ 
scend  :  and  by  flopping  this  orifice  again,  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  fluid  may  be  allowed  to  run  out,  and  the 
empty  fpace  of  the  tube  will  be  filled  with  the  air  de- 
fired.  Having  thus  got  the  proper  quantity  of  air  in¬ 
to  the  tube  ABC,  it  was  held  with  the  end  C  upper- 
x&oft,  and  flopped  with  the  finger ;  and  the  end  A, 
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made  fmaller  for  that  purpofe,  being  introduced  into  PMogin?- 
the  end  of  the  bent  tube  M,  the  air,  on  removing  the 
finger  from  C,  was  forced  into  that  tube  by  the  pref- 
flue  of  the  quickfilver  in  the  leg  BC.  Thus  he  was 
enabled  to  introduce  any  quantity  he  pleated  of  any 
kind  of  air  into  the  tube  M  ;  and  by  the  fame  means  it 
was  in  his  power  to  let  up  any  quantity  of  foap-Iey,  or 
other  liquor,  which  lie  wanted  to  be  in  contact  with  it. 
in  one  cafe,  however,  in  which  he  wiflied  to  introduce 
air  into  the  tube  many  times  in  the  fame  experiment, 
he  made  ufe  of  the  apparatus  reprefented  fig.  6.  con¬ 
fiding  of  a  tube  AB,  of  a  fmaller  bore,  a  ball  C  and 
a  tube  DE  of  a  larger  bore.  This  apparatus  was  firft 
filled  with  quickfilver  ;  and  then  the  ball  C  and  the 
tube  AB  were  filled  with  air,  by  introducing  the  end 
A  under  a  glafs  inverted  into  water,  which  contained 
the  proper  kind  of  air,  and  drawing  out  the  quick¬ 
filver  from  the  leg  ED  by  a  fyphon.  After  being  thus 
furnifhed  with  air,  the  appaiatus  was  weighed,  and  the 
crid  A  introduced  into  one  end  of  the  tube  M,  and 
kept  there  during  the  experiment  ;  the  way  of  forcing 
air  out  of  this  apparatus  into  the  tube  being  by  thrufl- 
ing  down  the  tube  ED,  a  wooden  cylinder  of  fuch  a 
fize  as  almoft  to  fill  up  the  whole  bore,  and  by  occa- 
fionally  pouring  quickfilver  into  the  fame  tube,  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  that  pufhed  into  the  ball  C.  After 
the  experiment  was  finilhed,  the  apparatus  was  weigh¬ 
ed  again,  which  fliowed  exactly  how  much  air  had  been 
forced  into  the  tube  M  during  the  whole  experiment  ; 
it  being  equal  in  bulk  to  a  quantity  of  quickfilver, 
whofe  weight  was  equal  to  the  increafe  of  weight  of 
the  apparatus.  The  bore  of  the  tube  M,  ufed  in  thefe 
experiments,  was  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter  ;  and  the  length  of  the  column  of  air  occupying 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube  was  in  general  from  -|ths 
to  li  inches.  In  order  to  force  an  eleCtrical  fpark 
through  the  tube  M,  it  was  necefTary  to  place  an  inf¬ 
lated  ball  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  condu&or  as  to 
receive  a  fpark  from  it,  and  to  make  a  communication 
between  that  ball  and  the  quickfilver  in  one  of  the 
glafles,  While  the  quickfilver  in  the  other  glafs  commu¬ 
nicated  with  the  ground. 

When  the  eleCtric  fpark  was  made  to  pafs  through 
common  air  included  between  fliort  columns  of  a  folu- 
tion  of  litmus,  the  folution  acquired  a  red  colour,  and 
thfc  air  was  diminifhed,  as  had  been  obferved  by  Dr 
Prieftley.  When  lime-water  was  ufed  inftead  of  the 
folution  of  litmus,  and  the  fpark  was  continued  till  the 
air  could  be  no  farther  diminifhed  ;  but  not  the  fmalleft. 
cloud  be  perceived  in  the  water,  though  the  air  was 
reduced  to  two  thirds  of  its  original  bulk  ;  which  is  a 
greater  diminution  than  it  could  have  fufFered  by  any 
phlogiftic  procefs,  that  being  little  more  than  one- fifth 
of  the  whole.  The  experiment  being  repeated  with 
impure  dephlogifticated  air,  a  great  diminution  took 
place,  but  without  any  cloud  in  the  lime-water.  Nei¬ 
ther  was  any  cloud  produced  when  fixed  air  was  let  up 
into  it ;  but,  on  the  addition  of  a  little  cauftic  volatile 
alkali,  a  brown  fediment  immediately  appeared. 

It  being  thus  evident  that  the  lime  was  faturated  by> 
fome  acid  produced  in  the  operation,  the  experiment 
was  repeated  with  foap-leys,  to  difeover  the  nature  of 
it.  A  previous  experiment  had  been  made,  in  order  to 
know  what  degree  of  purity  the  air  ought  to  be  of  to 
produce  the  greateft  diminution  ;  and  thus  it  was 

found. 
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PMogifli-  found,  th;it  when  good  dephlogifticated  air  was  ufed, 
caied  Air.  t]le  diminution  was  but  fmall  ;  where  perfectly  phlo- 
gifticated  air  was  made  nfe  of,  no  fenftblc  diminution 
l0i  took  place;  but  when  live  parts  of  pure  dephlogifti- 
of  the  dif- S CJlted  air  were  mixed  with  three  of  common  air,  almoft 

It  mull  be  remem- 


ferent  airs  the  whole  was  made  to  difappear. 
iKceflary  bered,  that  common  air  confifts  of  one  part  of  dephlo- 
forthe  Pr°- rvjflicatcd,  and  four  of  phlogifticated  air;  fo  that  a 
liitrcus acid.m,xture  °*  hve  parts  or  pure  dephlogifticated  air  and 
three  of  common  air,  is  the  fame  thing  as  a  mixture 
of  feven  parts  of  dephlogifticated  air  with  three  of 
phlogifticated.  Having  made  thefe  previous  trials,  he 
introduced  into  the  tube  a  little  foap-leys,  and  then  let 
up  fome  dephlogifticated  and  common  air  mixed  in  the 
above  mentioned  proportions,  which,  riling  into  the 
tube  M,  divided  the  foap-leys  into  its  two  legs.  As 
fa  ft  as  the  air  was  diminifhed  by  the  eledtric  fpark,  lie 
continued  to  add  more  of  the  fame  kind  till  no  further 
diminution  took  place.  The  foap-leys  being  then 
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place.  The  foap-leys  being 
poured  out  of  the  tube,  and  feparated  from  the  quick- 
iiiver,  feemed  to  be  perfectly  neutralized,  as  they  did 
not  at  all  difcolour  paper  tinged  with  blue  flowers. 
On  evaporating  the  liquid  to  drynefs,  a  fmall  quantity 
of  fait  was  left,  which  was  evidently  nitre,  fiom  the 
manner  in  which  a  paper  impregnated  with  the  folution 
of  it  burned.  On  lepeating  the  experiment  on  a  lar¬ 
ger  kale,  with  five  times  the  quantity  of  materials, 
pure  nitre  was  obtained  in  proportion,  and  was  found, 
by  the  ttfl  of  ter?  a  ponderofa  Jahta ,  to  contain  no  more 
vitriolic  acid  than  what  might  have  been  expedled  in 
thefoap  ley  itfelf,  and  which  is  exceedingly  fmall. 

As,  in  fo'md.ibi  mcr  experiments  of  Mr  Cavendifli, 
dilh’sopi"  *iac*  keen  found,  that,  by  deflagrating  nitre  with 
n  ons  on  ihe  charcoal,  the  whole  of  the  acid  was  converted  into 
nature  of  phlogifticated  air,  he  concluded  that  this  kind  of  air 
is  nothing  elfe  than  nitious  acid  united  to  plilogifton  ; 
according  to  which,  it  ought  to  be  converted  into  ni¬ 
trous  acid  by  being  deprived  of  its  phlogifton.  “  But, 
(fays  he)  as  dephlogifticated  air  is  only  water  depri¬ 
ved  of  phlogifton,  it  is  plain,  that  adding  dephlogifti¬ 
cated  air  to  a  body,  is  equivalent  to  depriving  it  of 
phlogifton,  and  adding  water  to  it  ;  and  therefore 
phlogifticated  air  ought  alfo  to  be  reduced  to  nitious 
acid,  by  being  made  to  unite  or  form  a  chemical  com¬ 
bination  with  dephlogifticated  air  ;  only  the  acid  thus 
formed  will  be  more  dilute  than  if  the  phlogifticated 
air  was  fimply  deprived  of  phlogifton. 

“  This  being  premifed,  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that 
in  the  prefent  'experiments,  the  phlogifticated  air  was 
enabled,  by  means  of  the  ele&rical  fpark,  to  unite  to, 
or  form  a  chemical  combination  with,  the  dephlogifti¬ 
cated  air,  and  was  thereby  reduced  to  nitrous  acid, 
which  united  to  the  foap-leys,  and  formed  a  folution 
of  nitre  ;  for  in  thefe  experiments  the  two  airsadlually 
difappeared,  and  nitrous  acid  was  formed  in  their  room  ; 
and  as  it  has  been  fhown,  from  other  circumftances, 
that  phlogifticated  air  muft  form  nitrous  acid  when 
combined  with  dephlogifticated  air,  the  above  mention¬ 
ed  opinion  feems  to  be  fufficiently  eftablifhed.  And  a 
further  confirmation  is,  that  no  diminution  of  air  is  per¬ 
ceived  when  the  electric  fpark  is  palled  either  through 
pure  dephlogifticated  or  through  perfectly  phlogifti¬ 
cated  air  ;  which  indicates  a  neceflity  for  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  two,  in  order  to  produce  nitrous  acid. 
It  was  alfo  found  by  the  lafl  experiment;  that  the 
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quantity  of  nitre  produced  was  the  fame  that  would  Phlogifli. 
have  been  obtained  from  the  foap  leys,  had  they  been  cate<*  Air, 
faturated  with  nitrous  acid  ;  which  ftiows  that  the  pro- 
duvftion  of  the  nitre  was  not  owing  to  any  decompoft- 
tion  of  the  foap-leys. 

“  The  foap-leys  ufed  in  the  foregoing  experiments 
were  made  from  fait  of  tartar  prepared  without  nitre, 
and  were  of  fuch  a  ftrength  as  to  yield  one-tenth 
of  their  weight  of  nitre  when  faturated  with  nitrous 
.  acid.  The  dephlogifticated  air  was  alfo  produced 
without  nitre  ;  that  ufed  in  the  firft  experiment  with 
the  foap-leys  being  procured  from  the  black  powder 
formed  by  the  agitation  of  quickiilver  mixed  with  lead, 
and  that  ufed  in  the  latter  from  turbith  mineral.  In 
the  firft:  experiment,  the  quantity  of  foap-leys  ufed  was 
35  meafures,  eaeh  of  which  was  equal  in  bulk  to  one 
grain  of  quickftlver  ;  and  that  of  the  air  abforbed  was 
416  fuch  meafures  of  phlogifticated  air,  and  914  of 
dephlogifticated.  In  the  fecond  experiment,  178 
meafures  of  foap-leys  were  ufed  ;  which  abforbed 
1920  of  phlogifticated  air,  and  4860  of  dephlogiftica¬ 
ted.  It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  in  both  expe¬ 
riments  fome  air  remained  in  the  tube  undecompofed, 
whofe  degree  of  purity  I  had  no  means  of  frying  ;  fo 
that  the  proportion  of  each  fpecies  of  air  abforbed  can¬ 
not  be  known  with  much  exaflnefs. 

“  As  far  as  the  experiments  hitherto  publifhed  extend, 
we  fcarcely  know  more  of  the  nature  of  the  phlogifti¬ 
cated  part  of  the  atmofphere,  than  that  it  is  not  dimi¬ 
nifhed  by  lime-water,  cauftic  alkalis,  or  nitrous  air  ,* 
that  it  is  unfit  to  fupport  fire,  or  maintain  life  in  ani¬ 
mals  ;  and  that  its  fpecific  gravity  is  not  much  lefs 
than  that  of  common  air  :  fo  that,  though  the  nitrous 
acid,  by  being  united  to  phlogifton,  is  converted  into 
air  poffeffed  of  thefe  properties  ;  and,  confequently, 
though  it  was  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  part  at  leaft 
of  the  phlogifticated  air  of  the  atmofphere  confifts  of 
this  acid  united  to  phlogifton  ;  yet  it  might  be  fairly 
doubted  whether  the  whole  is  of  this  kind,  or  whe¬ 
ther  there  are  not,  in  reality,  many  different  fubftances 
confounded  by  us  under  the  name  of  phlogifticated 
air.  I  therefore  made  an  experiment  to  determine  jrXperi- 
whether  the  whole  of  a  given  portion  of  the  atmo- ment  toefc* 
fpliere  could  be  reduced  to  nitrous  acid,  or  whether  there  terming 
was  not  a  part  of  a  different  nature  from  the  reft,  which  p^ogiftica' 
would  refufe  to  undergo  that  change.  For  this  pur- ted  air. 
pofe,  I  diminiflied  a  fimilar  mixture  of  dephlogiftica¬ 
ted  and  common  air  in  the  fame  manner  as  before, 
until  it  was  reduced  to  a  fmall  part  of  its  original 
bulk  ;  after  which  fome  dephlogifticated  air  was  add- 
ded,  and  the  fpaik  continued  until  no  further  diminu¬ 
tion  took  place.  Having  by  thefe  means  condenfed 
as  much  as  I  could  of  the  phlogifticated  air,  I  let  up 
fome  folution  of  liver  of  fulphur  to  abforb  the  dephlo¬ 
gifticated  air  ;  after  which  only  a  fmall  bubble  of  air 
remained  unabforbed,  which  certainly  was  not  more 
than  T2^th  of  the  bulk  of  the  phlogifticated  air  let  up 
into  the  tube  ;  fo  that,  if  there  is  any  part  of  the  phlo¬ 
gifticated  air  of  our  atmofphere  which  differs  from  the 
reft,  and  cannot  be  reduced  to  nitrous  acid,  we  may 
fafely  conclude  that  it  is  not  more  than  r|^th  part  of 
the  whole.” 

Though  thefe  experiments  had  fhown,  that  the 
chief  caufe  of  this  diminution  of  airs  is  the  converfton 
of  the  phlogifticated  kind  into  nitrous  acid;  it  feemed 

not 
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not  unlikely,  that  when  any  liquor  containing  inflam¬ 
mable  matter  was  in  contaff  with  the  air  in  the  tube, 
fome  of  this  matter  might  be  burnt  by  the  fpark,  and 
thereby  diniinifh  the  air.  In  order  to  determine  this, 
the  eleftric  fpark  was  paffed  through  dephlogifticated 
air  included  between  different  liquors  ;  and  the  refult 
gifti-  of  the  experiments  was,  that  when  dephlogifticated 
irin’air,  containing  only  Jg-th  part  of  its  bulk  of  phlogif- 
Idfffe-  ticated  air,  was  contined  between  fliort  columns  of 
quors. foap-leys,  and  the  fpark  palled  through  it  till  no  far-  . 
ther  diminution  could  be  perceived,  the  air  loft  5V^-ds  of 
its  bulk ;  which  is  not  a  greater  diminution  than  might 
very  likely  proceed  from  the  decompofition  of  the 
fmall  quantity  of  phlogifticated  air  contained  in  it,  as 
the  dephlogifticated  air  might  cafily  be  mixed  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  common  air  while  putting  into  the 
tube.  When  the  fame  dephlogifticated  air  was  con¬ 
fined  between  columns  of  diftilled  water,  the  diminu¬ 
tion  was  rather  greater  than  before,  and  a  white  pow¬ 
der  was  formed  on  the  furface  of  the  quicklilver  be¬ 
neath  :  the  reafon  of  which,  in  all  probability,  was, 
that  the  acid  produced  in  the  operation  corroded  the 
quicklilver,  and  formed  the  powder  ;  and  that  the  ni¬ 
trous  air  produced  by  that  corrofion  united  to  the 
dephlogifticated  air,  and  caufed  a  greater  diminution 
than  would  otherwife  have  taken  place.  When  a  fo- 
lution  of  litmus  was  ufed  inftead  of  diftilled  water,  the 
folution  foon  acquired  a  red  colour ;  which  grew  paler 
and  paler  as  the  fpark  was  continued,  till  it  became 
quite  colourlefs  and  tranfparent.  The  air  was  dimi- 
nifhed  by  almoft  one-half,  and  might  perhaps  have  been 
further  diminifhed  had  the  fpark  been  continued. 
When  lime  water  was  let  up  into  the  tube,  a  cloud  was 
formed,  and  the  air  was  further  diminiftied  by  about 
one-fifth;  the  remainder  was  good  dephlogifticated  air. 
In  this  experiment,  therefore,  the  litmus  was,  if  not 
burnt,  at  leaft  decompounded,  fo  as  to  lofe  entirely  its 
purple  colour,  and  to  yield  fixed  air  ;  fo  that,  though 
foap-leys  cannot  be  decompounded  by  this  procefs,  yet 
the  folution  of  litmus  can,  and  fo  very  likely  might 
the  folutions  of  many  pther  fubftances  be.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  any  of  thefe  experiments  which  favours 
the  opinion  of  the  air  being  at  all  diminifhed  by  means 
of  phlogifton  communicated  to  it  by  the  ele&ric  fpark. 


Sect.  V.  Of  Fixed  Air. 

The  difeovery  of  this  kind  of  air  is  as  old  as  Van 
106  Helmont,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  gas  filvefre ,  from 
^jdair  its  being  emitted  in  great  quantity  by  burning  chir¬ 
ks in*  coal.  Subfequent  difeoveries  fhowed,  that  a  fluid  of 
f.JJ  ^ame  kind  was  plentifully  produced  by  fermenting 

ces,  liquor,  in  almoft  every  kind  of  combuftion,  and  natu¬ 
rally  generated  in  vaft  quantity  in  mines  and  coal-pits, 
where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  choabdamp  ; 
that  it  exifts  in  a  concrete  ftate  in  alkaline  falts,  chalk, 
limeftone,  the  fhells  of  marine  animals,  magnefia  alba, 
&c,  in  a  very  large  proportion,  conftituting  one- half, 
and  fometimes  more  of  their  weight ;  and  that  it  might 
always  be  extracted  from  the  atmofphere,  in  unlimit¬ 
ed  quantity,  by  expofmg  certain  fubftances  to  it. — 
On  examining  the  nature  of  this  fluid,  it  was  found 
fo  manifeftly  acid,  that  it  has  now  obtained  a  place 
among  thefe  fubftances,  under  the  name  of  aerial  acid ; 
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or,  more  improperly,  cretaceous  acid,  from  its  being  Fixed  Air. 
contained  in  great  quantities  in  chalk,  as  has  been  al- 
ready  mentioned. 

Fixed  air  is  the  heavieft  of  all  permanently  claftic  ^ 
fluids,  excepting  thofe  derived  from  lire  mineral  acids,  gravity,  Szr, 
Mr  Kirwan  determines  it  to  be  to  common  air  as  1500  of  fi«d  air, 
to  1000,  the  barometer  being  at  29.85,  the  thermo¬ 
meter  at  64,  and  the  fixed  air  being  extracted  from 
calcareous  fpar  by  marine  acid,  whole  fpecific  gravity 
was  1  01 45.  He  obfeives,  however,  that  though  this 
air  was  obtained  in  the  dried  manner  pofftble,  and  that 
the  globe  which  contained  it  appeared  perfeflly  free 
from  moifture  ^  yet,  when  carried  into  a  room  27  de¬ 
grees  colder,  the  infide  of  the  globe  was  covered  with 
dew,  which  foon  formed  vifible  drops.  In  its  concrete 
ftate,  fixed  air  is  one  of  the  heavieft  bodies  in  nature. 

Mr  Kirwan,  in  the  71ft  volume  of  the  Philofophical 
Traniailions,  gives  an  account  of  his  ingenious  method 
of  finding  the  fpecific  gravity  of  fixed  air  in  its  fixed 
ftate,  when  combined  with  calcareous  earth  ;  from 
which  it  appears,  that  fixed  air,  in  that  ftate,  is  pro- 
digioufly  concentrated,  and,  were  it  poffible  to  exill 
by  itfelf  in  that  concentrated  ftate,  it  would  be  the 
heavieft  body  known,  gold  and  platina  excepted. 

Mr  Kirwan  firft  afeertained  the  fpecific  gravity  of  a 
piece  of  white  marble  ;  then  expelled  the  fixed  air  from 
a  known  weight  of  it  finely  powdered,  by  means  of  di¬ 
luted  vitriolic  acid  ;  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  obtain¬ 
ed  fixed  air  being  afeertained.  Next,  he  calcined  a 
known  quantity  of  the  fame  fort  of  marble,  by  keeping 
it  in  a  white  heat  for  the  fpace  of  14  hours  ;  after 
which,  being  weighed  again,  and  from  the  weight  loft: 
by  this  calcination,  the  weight  of  the  fixed  air,  which 
muft  have  efcaped  from  it  according  to  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  experiment,  being  fubtraffed,  the  remainder  is 
the  weight  of  water  contained  in  the  marble  ;  from 
which  experiments  it  appears,  that  100  grains  of  the 
maible  contained  32.42  grains  of  fixed  air,  1 1.66  grains 
of  water,  and  55.92  grains  of  pure  calcareous  earth. 

“  I  next  (fays  he)  proceeded  to  difeover  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  the  lime.  Into  a  brafs  box,  which  weighed 
607.65  grains,  and  in  the  bottom  of  which  a  fmall  hole 
was  drilled,  I  fluffed  as  much  as  pofiible  of  the  finely- 
powdered  lime,  and  then  ferewed  the  cover  on,  and 
weighed  it  both  in  air  and  in  water.  When  immerfed 
in  this  latter,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  common  air 
was  expelled  ;  when  this  ceafed,  i  weighed  it.  The 
refult  of  this  experiment  is  as  follows  : 


Grains. 

Weight  of  the  box  in  air  -  -  607.65 

Its  lofs  of  weight  in  water  -  -  73*75 

Weight  of  the  box  and  lime  in  air  -  -  1043.5 

Weight  of  the  lime  fingly  in  air  -  -  43 5*^5 

Lofs  of  weight  of  the  box  and  lime  in  water  -  2 56,5 

Lofs  of  weight  of  the  lime  fingly  -  -  182.3 


“  Hence,  dividing  the  abfolute  weight  of  the  lime 
by  its  lofs  in  water,  its  fpecific  gravity  was  found  to 
be  2.3908. 

“  From  thefe  data  I  deduced  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
fixed  air  in  its  fixed  ftate  ;  for  too  grains  of  marble  con- 
fift  of  55-92  of  earth,  32,42  of  fixed  air,  and  1  1.66  of 
water;  and  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  marble  is  2.717. 
Now,  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fixed  air,  in  its  fixed 
ftate,  is  as  its  abfolute  weight,  divided  by  its  lofs  of 
weight  in  water ;  and  its  lofs  of  weight  in  water  is  as 

the 
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Fixed  Air.  the  lofs  of  ioo  grains  of  marble,  minus  the  lclfes  of  the 
pure  calcareous  earth  and  the  water. 

Lofs  of  ioo  grs.  of  marble  =——-=36.8  grs. 


2.7l7 

Lofs  of  55  92  grs.  of  calcareous 

earth  -  -  =  55•92. 

2•39“ 


Lofs  of  1 1.66  grs.  of  water  =r 


35*05 

c<  Then  the  lofs  of  the  fixed  air  36.8— 35.05  =  1.75  ; 

consequently  its  Specific  gravity  is  1— 8.52. 

?o8  Fixed  air  differs  confiderably  in  its  properties  from 
Its  other  the  airs  already  mentioned.  Its  acidity  is  manifeft  to 
properties.  the  tafte>  and  ftill  more  fr0m  its  neutralifing  both  fixed 

and  volatile  alkalis ;  which  it  will  do  in  fuch  a  manner 


as  not  only  to  deftrov  their  caufticity,  but  to  give  them 
a  manifellly  acid  tafte,  and  will  moreover  enable  them 
to  form  cryftals  of  a  neutral  or  acidulous  fait.  It  has 
a  confiderable  antileptic  power,  and  will  even  check  the 
putrefaction  of  animal  fubftances  ;  though  it  has  been 
obferved,  that  in  this  cafe  it  afts  only  by  abforbing  the 
putrid  effluvia  already  emitted  from  the  body,  and  be¬ 
comes  itfelf  very  offenfive,  while  it  fweetens  the  other. 
When  taken  into  the  lungs,  it  is  equally  poifonous  with 
phloeifticated  or  any  other  noxious  air,  and  extinguilhes 
flame  as  effectually  ;  but,  when  mixed  with  dephlog.l- 
ticated  air,  may  be  infpired  without  any  danger,  and 
even  in  its  pure  (late  may  be  fvvallowed  in  large  quan- 
lilies,  not  only  without  danger,  but  with  the  molt  la- 
lutary  effects  in  fome  difeafes,  whence  it  has  now  be¬ 
come  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica.  As  an  acid  it 
Hands  in  the  lowefl  rank,  being  expelled  from  alkalis 
by  every  other  ;  though  it  is  capable  of  feparating  oils, 
fulphur,  and  the  colouring  matter  of  Pruffian  blue,  from 
the  fubftances  with  which  they  are  combined. 

The  oriein  of  this  acid  was  for  a  long  time  as  much 

&  .  r  -  -..I - -  ^  A  i  1 0  flip  rrf»nf»rnl 


ConftUuent  unknown  as  that  of  the  others  5  and  while  the  general 


Conlutuent  unknown  ’  i  •  i  r  • 

principles  prejudice  remained,  that  acids  were  a  kind  of  primary 
•of  fixed  air.  e]ements  unchangeable  in  their  nature,  it  was  fuppoled 
that  fixed  air  was  fome  modification  of  the  others,  pro* 
bably  the  nitrous.  But  the  difeoveries  made  of  late 
years  have  abundantly  Ihown,  that  the  chemical  prin¬ 
ciples  are  by  no  means  fo  indeftruaible  as  they  were 
imagined ;  and  that  the  vegetable  acids  particularly, 
may  be  alrnoft  totally  refolved  into  fixed  air.  Hence 
it  was  naturally  fuggefted,  that  fixed  air  itfelf  might 
be  a  compound  of  fome  other  principles  ;  and  it  was 
fuggefted  by  Dr  Black,  that  it  was  a  combination  of 
atmofpherical  air  with  phlogifton.  As  the  air  of  our 
atmofphere,  however,  is  compounded  of  two  lubltances, 
one  of  which  naturally  contains  no  phlogifton,  and  the 
other  as  much  as  it  can  hold ;  it  feemed  unlikely  that 
there  ftiould  be  any  poffibility  of  adding  to  the  quantity 
of  phlogifton  contained  in  a  portion  of  the  atmofphere, 
without  decompoling  it  in  fome  manner  or  other.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  experiments  evinced,  that  it  was  by  a  decom- 
pofition  of  the  pure  part  of  atmofpherical  air,  and  a 
combination  of  the  phlogifton  of  the  fewel  with  its  bafts, 
that  fixed  air  was  produced  ;  and  this  fa<ft  was  evinced 
by  numerous  expei  intents  made  by  Mr  Kirwan,  Mr 
Lavoifier,  and  Dr  Prieflley,  fo  that  it  is  now  looked 
upon  to  be  generally  eftablilhed :  and  as  the  experiments 
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made  by  Dr  Prieftley  appear  fully  as  convincing  as  any,  Fixed  Air. 
we  {hall  here  content  ourfelves  with  giving  an  account  vl 

of  them.  .  . 

The  compound  nature  of  fixed  air,  and  the  principles  tI9 
from  which  it  is  formed,  were  firft  difeovered  by  Mr  Dr  PM- 
Kirwan;  but  Dr  Prieftley  was  not  convinced  by  the  ^ 
proofs  he  adduced,  till  alter  making  fome  experiments  compo. 
of  his  own.  The  firft  was,  by  firing  (havings  of  ironfitionof 
in  dephlogifticated  air ;  when  he  obferved  a  confider- n«dair. 
able  refiduum  of  fixed  air,  though  that  in.  the  receiver 
had  been  of  the  pureft  dephlogifticated  kind,  and  iron 
could  only  have  yielded  inflammable  air.  The  hypo- 
thefis  of  Mr  Kirwan  was  (till  further  confirmed  by  an 
experiment  in  which  iron-filings,  which  could  only  have 
yielded  inflammable  air,  were  mixed  with  red  precipi¬ 
tate,  ,which  is  known  to  yield  only  pure  dephlogifti¬ 
cated  air.  On  heating  thefe  in  a  glafs  retort,  they 
gave  a  great  quantity  of  fixed  air,  in  fome  portions  of 
which  nineteen- twentieths  were  abforbed  by  lime-wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  refiduum  was  inflammable  ;  but  when  the 
red  precipitate  was  mixed  with  powderSd  charcoal, 
which  had  been  found  to  yield  only  inflammable  air, 
the  fixed  air  produced  from  it  was  fo  pure  that  only 
one -fortieth  part  remained  unabforbed  by  water,  which 
is  as  pure  as  that  generally  prepared  from  chalk  and  oil 
of  vitriol.  In  fome  of  thefe  experiments  it  appeared, 
that  three  ounce-meafures  of  dephlogifticated  air  went 
to  the  compofition  of  two  of  fixed  air  :  for  one  ounce 
of  red  precipitate  gave  60  ounce-meafures  of  dephlo¬ 
gifticated  air ;  and,  when  mixed  with  two  ounces  of 
iron  filings,  it  gave  about  40  ounce-meafures  of  fixed 
air  that  were  aiflually  abforbed  by  water,  befides  a  re¬ 
fiduum  that  was  inflammable.  The  fame  proportion 
was  obtained  when  half  the  quantity  of  materials  were 
made  ufe  of;  but  on  ufing  an  ounce  of  each,  only  20 
ounce-meafures  of  fixed  air,  including  the  refiduum, 

could  be  got.  .  , 

In  confidering  this  fubjeft  farther,  it  occurred  to  Dr 
Prieftley,  that  his  experiments,  in  which  chareoal  was 
ufed,  lay  open  to  an  objeaion,  that  fince  dry  wood,  and 
imperfectly  made  charcoal,  yield  fixed  air,  it  might  be 
faid,  that  all  the  elements  of  fixed  air  are  contained 
in  charcoal  ;  and  though  this  (ubftance  alone,  even 
with  the  affiftance  of  water,  will  not  yield  fixed  air,  this 
might  be  effefled  by  treating  it  with  other  fubftances 
without  their  importing  any  thing  to  it ;  efpecially  as 
the  inflammable  air  procured  from  charcoal  by  means 
of  water,  appears  to  contain  fixed  air  when  decompoied 
with  the  dephlogifticated  kind.  In  order  to  expel  all 
the  fixed  air  from  charcoal,  he  made  a  quantity  ot  it 
from  dry  oak,  and,  pounding  it  while  hot,  lnitantiy 
mixed  four  meafures  of  it  with  one  of  red  precipitate, 
and,  putting  them  into  an  earthen  retort,  got,  with  a 
heat  no  greater  than  what  was  fufficient  to  revive  the 
mercury,  a  large  quantity  of  air,  half  of  which  was 
fixed.  Afterwards  the  proportion  of  fixed  air  was  lets, 
and  at  laft  no  fixed  air  at  all  was  obtained  ;  but  as  the 
refiduum  was  worfe  than  the  common  atmofphere,  he  is  ^ 
thence  inclined  to  believe,  notwithftanding  Mr  Caven-  P|.cftk), 
difli’s  experiments,  that  phlogifticated  air  may  be  com-  opini(,n 
pofed  of  phlogifton  and  dephlogifticated  air.  In  ano*  00«rnr 
ther  experiment  he  found  a  better  proportion  of  char  the^ 

coal  and  red  precipitate.  This  was  by.  mixin0  phlcgffl 
ounce  of  precipitate  with  the  fame  quantity  of  pertea  ud  sl(. 
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;i#  Air.  charcoal  hot  from  the  retort  in  which  it  was  made. 
Putting  thefe  into  a  coated  retort,  he  expelled  from 

*T  them,  %y  a  flrong  heat,  about  30  ounce-meafures  of 
air,  the  whole  of  which  was  the  pureft  fixed  air,  leaving 
I  only  about  one- fortieth  part  unabforbed  by  water,  and 
this  almoft  perfectly  phlogifticated. 

Having  recollected  that,  in  fome  former  experiments, 
he  had  obtained  fixed  air  from  nitrous  acid  and  char¬ 
coal,  he  therefore  repeated  the  experiment  with  fome 
of  the  fame  charcoal  which  had  then  been  made  ufe  of ; 
when  fixed  air  was  obtained,  in  the  quantity  fometimes 
only  of  one  fifth,  and  fometimes  of  one-half  ;  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  which  he  fuppofed  the  dephlogifticated  air 
produced  by  heating  the  nitrous  acid  muft  have  contri¬ 
buted.  On  account  of  the  objections,  however,  which 
mHht  be  made  to  the  ufe  of  charcoal,  he  next  employ¬ 
ed^?/,  which  was  liable  to  nothing  of  this  kind  ;  and 
on  mixing  an  ounce  of  iron-filings  with  as  much  char¬ 
coal,  and  then  heating  them  in  a  glafs-retort,  he  ob¬ 
tained  20  ounce-meafures  of  air,  of  which  one  feventh 
remained  imabforbed  by  water.  The  refiduum  was  of 
the  ftandard  of  1.52,  but  {lightly  inflammable.  Re¬ 
peating  the  experiment  with  half  an  ounce  of  iron  filings, 
he  got  26  ounce-meafures  of  air,  of  which  the  firft 
part  was  pretty  pure,  but  afterwards  one-tenth  remain¬ 
ed  unabforbed  by  water  ;  but,  on  mixing  one  ounce  of 
precipitate  with  two  ounces  of  filings,  he  got  about  .40 
ounce-meafures  of  air,  of  the  firfi  portions  of  which 
only  one  twentieth  was  unabforbed  by  water,  though 
towards  the  conclufion  the  refiduum  was  greater,  in 
this  procefs  he  got  in  all  36  ounce-meafures  of  pure 
fixed  air,  completely  abforbed  by  water,  befides  about 
other  four  ounce -mcafures,  which,  he  fuppofes,  might 
’  have  been  abforbed  in  receiving  the  air,  and  transfer¬ 
ring  it  into  other  veffels.  <  # 

Fixed  air  was  alfo  produced  from  red  precipitate 
mixed  with  brafs  filings,  with  zinc,  from  tuibith  mi¬ 
neral  with  iron- filings,  and  from  the  black  powder  into 
which  mercury  mixed  with  lead  is  eaiily  converted.  In 
this  laft  cafe  the  DoCtor  fuppofes  that  the  fixed  air  was 
produced  from  the  dephlogifticated  kind  abforbed  by 
the  metals  and  the  phlogifton  of  the  lead  ;  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  an  obfervation,  that  the  fixed  air  always 
comes  firfi  in  the  procefs,  when  the  phlogifton  is  moft 
readily  feparated,  but  afterwards  the  produce  becomes 
quite  pure  and  dephlogifticated.  In  attempting,  how¬ 
ever,  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  fixed  air  by  heating 
this  black  powder  in  dephlogifticated  air,  he  found  on¬ 
ly  an  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  dephlogifticated 
air,  and  that  of  the  pureft  kind. 

a  Perhaps, ,5  fays  he,  “  as  decifive  a  proof  as  any  of 
the  real  production  of  fixed  air  from  phlogiflon  and  de¬ 
phlogifticated  air,  may  be  drawn  from  the  experiments 
in  which  I  always  found  a  quantity  of  it  when  I  burn¬ 
ed  fulphur  in  dephlogifticated  air.  In  one  of  thefe  ex¬ 
periments,  to  which  I  gave  particular  attention,  fix 
ounce-meafures  and  an  half  of  the  dephlogifticated  air 
were  1  educed  to  about  two  ounce-meafures,  and  one- 
fifth  of  this  was  fixed  air.  When  both  the  vitriolic 
acid  and  fixed  air  produced  by  this  operation  were  ab¬ 
forbed  by  water,  the  remainder  was  very  pure  dephlo¬ 
gifticated  air. 

“  I  had  always  concluded,  that  no  fixed  air  could 
be  procured  by  the  decoinpofition  of  inflammable  air 
which  had  been  produced  by  mineral  acids,  becaufe  I 
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had  not  been  able  to  do  it  with  that  which  I  had  got  Hxed  Air. 
by  means  of  vitriolic  acid  ;  but  I  learned  from  Mr  Me- 
therie,  that  this  is  peculiar  to  the  vitriolic  acid,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  which,  diflufed  through  the  inflammable  air, 
procured  by  it,  he  conjectures,  may  actually  decompofe 
the  fixed  air  produced  in  the  procefs.  For,  as  I  have 
hinted  before,  when  the  inflammable  air  is  produced 
from  iron  by  means  of  fpirit  ot  fait,  there  is  a  very  per¬ 
ceivable  quantity  of  fixed  air  when  it  is  united  with  de¬ 
phlogifticated  air.  When  1  decompofed  thefe  two 
kinds  of  air  in  equal  quantities,  they  were  reduced  to 
about  0.5  of  a  meafure,  and  of  this  not  more  than  a- 
bout  one-fortieth  part  was  fixed  air.  1  his  experiment 
ought,  however,  to  be  added  to  the  other  proofs  of 
fixed  air  being  produced  by  the  union  of  dephlogiftica¬ 
ted  air  and  phlogifton.  .  1I2 

“  The  laft  inftancc  which  1  fhall  mention,  of  the  ge-  Proportion 
neration  of  fixed  air  from  phlogifton  and  dephlogifti-  of  fixed  air 
cated  air,  is  of  a  much  more  (hiking  nature  than  any 
that  1  have  yet  recited.  Having  made  what  I  call  ^og.ftlca. 
charcoal  of  copper,  by  palling  the  vapour  of  fpirit  of  tccj  ajr. 
wine  over  copper  when  it  was  red-hot,  I  heated  a  piece 
of  it  in  different  kinds  of  air.  In  common  air,  obfer- 
ving  neither  increafe  nor  decreafe  in  the  quantity,  I 
concluded,  perhaps  too  haftily,  that  no  change  was 
made  in  it  ;  for,  when  1  repeated  the  experiment  in 
dephlogifticated  air,  the  charcoal  burned  very  intense¬ 
ly  ;  and  when  a  part  of  it  was  confumed,  which  (like 
common  charcoal  in  the  fame  procefs,  was  done  with¬ 
out  leaving  any  fenfible  refiduum)  1  found  that  no  heat 
which  I  could  apply  afterwards  had  any  farther  effeCt 
on  what  was  left  of  the  charcoal.  Concluding,  there¬ 
fore,  that  fome  change  muft  be  made  in  the  quality  of 
the  air,  I  examined  it,  and  found  about  nine-tenths  to 
be  the  pureft  fixed  air  ;  and  the  refiduum  was  fuch  as 
would  have  been  made  by  feparating  the  abfolutely  pure 
part  of  the  dephlogifticated  air,  leaving  all  the  impuri¬ 
ties  behind.  Having  afeertained  this  faCt,  I  repeated 
the  experiment,  weighing  the  piece  of  charcoal  very 
carefully  before  and  after  the  procefs ;  and  then  found, 
that,  by  the  lofs  of  one  grain  of  charcoal,  I  reduced  four 
ounce-meafures  of  dephlogifticated  air  till  one-ninth  on¬ 
ly  remained  unabforbed  by  water ;  and  again,  with  the 
lofs  of  one  grain  and  an  half  of  the  charcoal,  1  reduced 
fix  and  an  half-meafures  of  dephlogifticated  air  till  five 
and  an  half-meafures  were  pure  fixed  air.  In  this  pro¬ 
cefs  there  was  a  diminution  of  bulk  after  the  experi¬ 
ment,  as  might  have  been  expeCted  from  the  change  of 
the  air  into  one  of  a  heavier  kind,  by  means  of  a  fub- 
ftance  or  principle  that  could  not  add  much  to  the 
weight  of  it.  In  one  of  the  experiments,  4.3  ounce- 
meafures  of  dephlogifticated  air  were  reduced  about 
one* thirtieth  part  of  the  whole  ;  and  in  this  cafe,  when 
the  fixed  air  was  feparated  by  water,  there  was  a  refi¬ 
duum  of  0.75  of  a  meafure  of  the  ftandard  of  1.0, 
whereas  the  dephlogifticated  air,  before  the  experi¬ 
ment,  had  been  of  the  ftandard  of  0.2. 

<<  That  dephlogifticated  air  actually  enters  into  the 
compofition  of  the  fixed  air,  in  this  experiment,  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  weight  of  the  latter,  which  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  charcoal  difperfed  in  the  procefs.  For,  in 
this  laft  experiment,  the  weight  of  the  fixed  air  pro¬ 
duced  was  4.95  grains.  Confequcntly,  fuppofing  the 
charcoal  to  be  wholly  phlogifton,  as  it  is  very  nearly  fo, 
fixed  air  may  be  faid  to  confift  of  3.45  parts  of  dephlo- 
Y  gifticated 
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gifticated  air,  and  1.5  of  phlogifton  ;  fo  that  the  de- 
phlogifticated  air  is  more  than  three  times  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  phlogifton  in  it. — -I  muft  not  conclude,  howe¬ 
ver,  without  observing,  that,  in  one  experiment,  I  ne¬ 
ver  failed  to  produce  fixed  air  ;  though  it  is  not  eafy  to 
fee  how  ent  of  its  fuppofed  elements,  viz.  dephlogifli- 
catcd  air,  could  enter  into  it.  This  is  by  heating  iron 
in  vitriolic  acid  air.  In  one  of  thefe  experiments,  four 
ounce  meafures  of  the  vitriolic  acid  air  were  reduced  to 
0.65  of  an  ounce  meafurc  ;  and  of  the  quantity  loft 
three  and  an  half  meafures  were  fixed  air  abforbed  by 
lime- Water,  and  the  remainder  weakly  inflammable.” 

Fixed  air,  even  when  pure  and  unmixed,  is  remark¬ 
ably  altered  by  the  electric  fpark,  part  of  it  being  thus 
rendered  immifcible  in  water.  Dr  Prieftley,  having 
taken  the  electric  fpark  for  about  two  hours  in  a  fmall 
quantity  of  fixed  air  confined  by  mercury,  found  that, 
after  the  operation,  one-fourth  of  it  remained  immifci¬ 
ble  with  water  ;  though,  before  it,  only  one-thirtieth 
part  had  remained  unabforbed.  The  infide  of  the  tube 
had  become  very  black  ;  which,  in  other  experiments 
of  a  iimilar  kind  with  vitriolic  acid  air,  he  had  obferved 
to  arife  from  the  adhefion  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  mer¬ 
cury  fuperfaturated  with  phlogifton.  In  another  ex¬ 
periment,  in  which  the  fpark  was  taken  an  hour  and 
ten  minutes  in  about  half  an  ounce* meafure  of  fixed 
air,  one-fifth  remained  unabforbed,  and  the  ftandard  of 
the  refiduum  was  ©.9  ;  though,  before  the  operation,  only 
one- thirtieth  part  had  been  abforbed,  and  the  ftandard 
of  the  refiduum  was  i.o.  In  this  experiment,  alfo,  he 
obferved,  that  the  air  was  increafed  about  a  twentieth 
part.  On  taking  the  ele&ric  fpark  an  hour  in  half  an 
ounce  of  fixed  air,  as  much  refiduum  was  left  as  had 
remained  in  five  times  the  quantity  of  the  fame  fixed 
air  in  which  no  fpark  had  been  taken.  This  refiduum 
was  alfo  much  purer  than  that  of  the  original  fixed  air, 
the  ftandard  being  0.8;  whereas  that  of  the  original 
fixed  air  had  been,  as  before,  1.0.  On  repeating  the 
experiment,  he  found  the  refiduum  Hill  greater,  but 
equally  pure ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  a  good  quantity  of 
black  matter  was  obferved  adhering  to  the  tube.  Ha¬ 
ving  taken  the  fpark  in  a  fmall  tube  containing  of 
an  ounce-meafure  of  fixed  air,  the  infide  of  the  tube 
was  clouded  with  black  matter,  and  in  the  bottom  was 
a  fmall  quantity  of  yellowifh  matter  lefeinbling  ful- 
phur  ;  the  refiduum  was  between  one  fourth  and  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole,  and  lefs  pure  than  formerly.  This 
circumftance  he  alfo  fuppofes  to  be  a  proof  that  fixed 
ehc^con?0  0-  a,r  roay  compofed  oi  phlogifton  and  dephlogifticated 
fitfon°ofP°  air.  Purfuing  this  experiment,  by  taking  the  eledlric 
phlogiftica-  fpark  three  hours  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  fixed  air,  he 
rcd.air.  obferved  that  it  was  firft  increafed,  and  then  diminifli- 
ed  about  one-eight  of  the  whole  ;  the  infide  of  the 
tube  being  very  black  on  the  upper  part,  and  below 
the  mercury  very  yellow,  for  the  fpace  of  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  all  round  the  tube  ;  but  this  fpace  had  been 
above  the  mercury  in  the  beginning  of  the  operation. 
One  third  of  the  air  remained  unabforbed  by  water; 
but  fo  impure,  that  the  ftandard  of  it  was  1.8,  or  al- 
moft  completely  phlogifticated, — Varying  the  procefs, 
by  ufmg  water  impregnated  with  fixed  air  inftead  of 
mercury,  the  quantity  of  air  was  much  augmented 
by  that  which  came  from  the  water  ;  but  thus  the  far 
greater  part  of  it  was  incapable  of  being  abforbed  by 
lime-water;  and  on  this  occafion  he  obferved,  that 
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water  impregnated  with  fixed  air  is  a  much  worfe  Fixed  Air. 
conductor  of  eleftricity  than  the  fame  fluid  impregnat- 
ed  with  mineral  acids.  On  ftill  varying  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  experiment,  by  ufmg  common  water  in- 
ftcad  of  that  which  had  abforbed  fixed  air,  he  found 
that  the  quality  of  the  refiduum  was  evidently  better 
than  that  of  the  original  fixed  air. 

In  order  to  difeover  whether  the  heat  or  light  of Elfe^f 
the  eledric  fpark  were  the  circumftances  which  effeft-  ftrong heat* 
ed  the  change,  the  Dodlor  threw  a  ftrong  light,  by  on  fixed  air, 
means  of  a  lens,  for  fome  hours,  on  a  quantity  of 
pounded  glafs  confined  in  fome  fixed  air  ;  but,  though 
the  volume  of  refiduum  was  thus  fomewhat  increafed, 
yet,  as  it  was  of  the  fame  quality  with  common  air,  he 
fufpefted  that  it  might  be  only  that  portion  which  had 
been  introduced  among  the  particles  of  the  glafs.  The 
quantity  of  air  was  increafed  after  the  operation.  With 
glafs-houfe  fand  made  very  hot,  the  quantity  of  air 
was  likewife  increafed  ;  but  the  experiment  was  not 
more  fatisfadory  than  the  former.  Heated  bits  of  cru¬ 
cibles  increafed  the  quantity  of  refiduum  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  10  to  6.6  ;  but  the  quality  was  injured  ei¬ 
ther  diredly  by  a  comparifon  with  nitrous  air.  or  by 
producing  a  larger  quantity  of  refiduum  equally  bad. 

By  heating  iron,  however,  in  fixed  air,  part  of  it  was 
evidently  converted  into  phlogifticated  air,  On  heat¬ 
ing  turnings  of  malleable  iron  for  fome  time  in  fixed 
air,  one-tenth  part  of  it  was  rendered  immifcible  with 
water  ;  and,  on  repeating  the  procefs  with  the  remain¬ 
der,  there  was  a  refiduum  of  one  fourth  of  the  whole. 

There  was  alfo  a  fmall  addition  to  the  quantity  of  air 
after  the  firft  part  of  the  procefs,  but  none  after  the 
fecond  ;  nor  could  he,  after  a  third  and  fourth  procefs, 
render  more  than  one-fouith  immifcible  with  water.  In 
two  experiments,  the  refiduum  was  inflammable,  and 
burned  with  a  blue  flame.  .  116 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  fixed  air  which  may  Quantity  of 
be  expelled  from  different  fubftances,  Dr  Prieftley  ob- 
ferves,  that,  from  feven  ounces  of  whiting,  the  pureft^fferent 
calcareous  fubftance  we  are  acquainted  with,  he  expel  fubftances. 
led  by  heat  63Q  ounce- meafures  of  air;  by  which 
means  the  whiting  was  reduced  to  four  ounces.  One 
third  of  this  was  fomewhat  phlogifticated,  the  ftand¬ 
ard  being  1.36  and  1.38.  Repeating  the  experiment, 
he  obtained  440  ounce-meafures  of  air  from  fix  ounces 
of  whiting;  about  one-half  of  which  was  fixed  air,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  ftandard  of  1.4*  On  moiftening 
fome  calcined  whiting  with  water  impregnated  with  vi¬ 
triolic  acid  air,  he  obtained  90  ounce-meafures  5  of 
which  the  firft  portions  were  three-fourths  fixed  air,  and 
tiie  ftandard  of  the  refiduum  1.5  >  the  latter  had  lefs  fix¬ 
ed  air,  and  the  ftandard  of  the  refiduum  was  J.44.  The. 
whiting  was  rendered  black  and  hard,  but  became  foft 
and  white  with  fpirit  of  fait.  Three  ounces  and  a 
quarter  of  lime  fallen  in  the  air  yielded  375  ounce- 
meafures;  of  which  about  one*  fifth  was  fixed  air,  and  the 
ftandard  of  the  refiduum  1.4.  Four  ounces  of  white 
lead  had  yielded  240  meafures  of  air  when  the  retort 
melted.  The  refiduum  of  the  firft  procefs  was  one- 
third,  the  ftandard  1*36;  and  of  the  laft  the  ftandard 
was  1.28,  that  with  the  common  atmofphere  being 
1.23.  Two  ounces  and  three  quarters  of  wood  allies 
yielded,  in  a  very  ftrong  heat,  430  ounce-meafures  of 
air;  of  the  firft  portion  of  which  one-tenth,  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  one^third,  and  of  the  third  one-half,  was  fixed 
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The  ftandard  of  the  refiduum  of  the  firft  portion 
was  1.6,  and  of  the  fecond  1.7.  It  extinguished  a 
candle ;  fo  that  the  air  came  properly  from  the  allies, 
and  not  from  any  remaining  particles  of  the  charcoal 
mixed  with  them.  After  the  procefs,  the  allies  weighed 
839  grains ;  but  by  expofure  to  the  air  for  one  day, 
the  weight  was  increafed  to  842  grains  ;  and,  perhaps 
with  more  heat  than  before,  yielded  50  ounce-meafures 
of  air  ;  of  which  about  one* eighth  was  fixed  air,  and 
the  Standard  of  the  refiduum  1.38  and  1.4 1.  A  can¬ 
dle  burned  in  this  refiduum,  and  the  alhes  were  redu¬ 
ced  to  789^  grains.  Two  ounce-meafures  of  Horn- 
berg’s  pyrophorus  burned  in  the  open  air,  and  then 
di  Hilled  in  a  retort,  yielded  144  ounce-meafures  of 
air  ;  of  which  one-half  at  firll  was  fixed  air,  but  at  the 
laft  very  little.  The  refiduum  of  the  firll  portion  ex- 
tinguillied  a  candle,  but  that  of  the  lafl  burned  with 
a  blue  lambent  flame.  The  llandards  of  both  with  ni¬ 
trous  air  were  about  1.8.  The  pyrophorus  was  then 
kept  two  days  in  the  retort,  with  the  mouth  immerfed 
in  mercury  ;  after  which,  on  being  taken  out,  it  burn¬ 
ed  as  lirong  as  ever.  Immediately  before  the  burning, 
it  weighed  428  grains;  immediately  after  it,  449: 
but  being  fpread  thin,  and  expofed  to  the  atmofphere 
for  a  night,  the  weight  was  increafed  to  828  grains  ; 
though,  on  being  well  dried,  it  was  again  reduced  to 
486.  Subjecting  it  to  a  greater  heat  than  before,  the 
matter  yielded  1 10  ounce-meafures  of  air;  the  firll 
portions  of  which  were  half  fixed  air,  but  the  Iail  con¬ 
tained  very  little,  and  burned  with  a  blue  lambent 
flame.  It  was  then  reduced  to  396  grains.  The  ex¬ 
periment  was  then  repeated  with  a  quantity  of  pyro¬ 
phorus,  which  would  not  take  fire  in  the  open  air  ; 
and  on  heating  this  fubflance  in  an  earthen  retort,  five- 
fevenths  of  the  firll  part  of  the  produce  was  fixed  air  : 
but  this  proportion  gradually  diminilhed  ;  till  at  laft 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole  was  inflammable  air,  burning 
with  a  lambent  blue  flame.  This  inflammable  air  being 
decompofed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  dephlogillicated 
air,  yielded  0.86  of  a  meafure  of  fixed  air.  Another 
quantity  of  pyrophorus,  which  burned  very  well,  and 
which,  by  expofure  to  the  atmofphere,  had  gained  132 
grains,  being  again  expofed  to  heat  in  an  earthen  retort, 
gave  180  ounce-meafures  of  air;  three-fevenths  of  the 
firll  portion  of  which  was  fixed,  and  the  reft  phlogifti- 
cated  air  ;  but  afterwards  only  one-half  was  fixed,  and 
the  reft  inflammable,  burning  with  a  lambent  blue 
flame  ;  and  at  lad  it  was  wholly  inflammable.  This 
pyrophorus  took  fire  again  after  being  poured  out  of  the 
retort,  but  not  without  the  afliftance  of  external  heat. 
It  had  been  red-hot  through  the  whole  rnafs  at  the  firft 
burning,  and  the  furface  was  covered  with  white  alhes ; 
but  all  the  in  fide  was  as  black  as  ever  it  had  been. 
Four  ounces  of  dry  ox- blood  yielded  1200  ounce-mea¬ 
fures  of  air,  and  it  was  conjectured  that  not  lefs  than 
200  meafures  had  efcaped.  it  contained  no  fixed  air. 
The  firft  portion  burned  with  a  large  lambent  white 
flame,  the  middle  portion  fainter,  and  the  laft  was  hardly 
inflammable  at  all.  The  remaining  coal  weighed  255 
grains,  and  was  a  good  conductor  of  electricity. 

Sect.  VI.  Inflammable  Air . 

We  owe  the  knowledge  of  the  exiftence,  and  of  fome 
remarkable  properties,  of  this  air,  to  Mr  Cavenduh,  y 
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whom  they  were  firft  publifned  in  1767.  Its  effefts,  Tnflamma- 
however,  had  long  before  been  fatally  experienced  by  blc  Air* 
miners  ;  in  whofe  fubterraneous  habitations  it>  is  often 
collected  in  fuclv  quantities  as  to  produce  the  moft  117 
dreadful  effects.  It  is  produced  in  abundance  from  b"e  ^pro- 
putrid  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances  ;  and,  in  gene-  duced  in 
ral,  by  all  thofe  which  part  with  their  phlogifton  ea-  ^ines  from 
fily.  Being  much  lighter  than  common  air,  it  always 
rifes  to  the  top  of  thofe  places  where  it  is  generated  ;  *  **  * 

fo  that  it  cannot  be  confined  except  in  fome  vaulted 
place,  but  always  drives  to  afcend  and  mix  with  the 
atmofphere.  By  itfelf  it  is  very  noxious,  and  will  in- 
ftantly  put  an  end  to  animal  life  ;  but  when  mixed 
with  atrnofpherical  air,  may  be  breathed  in  much 
greater  quantity  than  fixed  air.  Its  great  inflammabi¬ 
lity  in  this  (late,  however,  renders  it  very  dangerous 
to  bring  any  lights,  or  even  to  ftrike  a  flint  with  fteel, 
in  thofe  places  where  it  abounds.  But  this  only  takes 
place  when  the  inflammable  air  is  mixed  with  common 
atrnofpherical  or  with  dephlogifticated  air  ;  in  which 
cafe,  the  expiofion  is  much  more  violent  than  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  for  pure  inflammable  air  extinguifhes  flame  as 
effectually  as  fixed  or  phlogifticated  air. 

Befides  the  fubterraneous  places  already  mentioned, 
this  kind  of  air  is  found  in  ditches;  over  the  furface  of 
putrid  waters,  out  of  which  it  efcapes  ;  in  burying- 
places  ;  in  houfes  of  office,  where  putrid  animal  and  ve¬ 
getable  matters  are  accumulated  ;  and  may,  by  (landing 
or  boiling,  be  extracted  from  the  waters  of  mod  lakes 
and  rivers,  efpecially  thofe  in  which  great  quantities 
of  fermenting  and  putrefying  matters  are  thrown  :  and 
as  putrefaction  thus  feems  to  be  the  principal  lource  of  ng 
inflammable  air,  it  thence  happens,  that  much  more  Great  quan- 
of  it  is  produced  in  warm  than  in  cold  climates.  Intkies  pro- 
thofe  countries,  we  are  informed  by  Dr  Franklin,  that  h^ecli^a 
if  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  a  pond  be  well  ftirred,  and  matcs# 
a  lighted  candle  brought  near  to  the  furface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  immediately  after,  a  flame  will  inftantly  fpread  a 
confiderable  way  over  the  water,  from  the  afeenfion  of 
the  inflammable  air,  affording  a  very  curious  fpeClacIe 
in  the  night-time.  In  colder  climates,  the  generation, 
of  inflammable  air  is  not  fo  plentiful  as  to  produce  this 
phenomenon  ;  neverthelefs  Mr  Cavallo  informs  us,  that 
it  may  be  plentifully  procured  in  the  following  manner,  rip 
in  all  the  ponds  about  London.  “  Fill  a  wide-mouthed  Cavity 
bottle  with  the  water  of  the  pond,,  and  keep  it  invert-  of collefting 
ed  therein;  then,  with  a  flick,  dir  the  mud  at  the  in/lam- 
bottom  of  the  pond,  juft  under  the  inverted  bottle,  fo  mable  air 
as  to  let  the  bubbles  of  air  which  come  out  of  it  enter  iromponds, 
into  the  bottle  ;  which  air  is  inflammable.  When. by 
thus  ftirring  the  mud  in  various  places,  and  catching 
the  air  in  the  bottle  until  this  is  filled,  a  cork  or  glals 
flopper  mull  be  put  over  it  whilft  (landing  in  water; 
and  then  the  bottle  muft  be  taken  home,  in  order  to 
examine  the  contained  inflammable  fluid  at  leifure.”  .  120 

'  The  quantity  of  inflammable  air  produced  in  Meteors 

warm  climates  has  given  occafion  to  fome  philofophers  ^ught  ta 
to  fuppofe,  that  it  may  poffibly  have  fome  {hare  in  from  it_ 
producing  certain  atrnofpherical  meteors.  The  weak 
lightnings  without  any  expiofion,  which  are  fome- 
times  perceived  near  the  horizon  in  ferene  weather, 
are  by  them  conjectured  to  proceed  from  inflammable 
air  fired  bv  eledtric  explolions  in  the  atmofphere. 

Mr  Volta  fuppofes  that  the  ignes  fatui  are  occahoned 
by  the  inflammable  air  which  proceeds  from  marihy 
'  Y  2  grounds', 
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grounds,  and  is  fet  on  fire  by  electric  fparks:  but  thefe 
phenomena  can  be  accounted  for  in  a  more  probable 
manner  from  the  action  of  the  ele<ftiic  fluid  itfelf. 

This  kind  of  air  is  more  common  than  any  of  the 
other  noxious  airs  ;  for  there  is  hardly  any  inflammable 
fubftance  on  earth,  out  of  which  it  may  not  be  ex¬ 
tracted  by  one  means  or  other.  The  fluids,  however, 
•which  go  by  the  general  name  of  inflammable  air ,  have 

1  be- 


flammable 
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Ext  rafted 
from  vavi- 


fcarce  any  other  property  in  common  to  them  all,  l 
12I  lides  thofe  of  inflammability,  and  being  fpecifically 
Differences  lighter  than  the  common  atmofpherical  air.  In  other 
among  in-  refpeCts,  the  differences  between  them  are  very  confi- 
derable.  The  fmell,  weight,  power  of  burning,  of 
preferving  their  properties,  and  the  phenomena  attend¬ 
ing  their  combuflion,  are  by  no  means  the  fame  in 
them  all  ;  feme  burning  in  an  explonve  manner  ; 
others  quietly,  and  with  a  lambent  flame  of  a  white  or 
blue  colour.  It  is,  however,  neceflary  to  make  a 
proper  diftinftion  between  an  inflammable  elaflic  fluid 
or  inflammable  gas,  which  may  be  properly  called  fo, 
and  that  which  is  evidently  made  by  combining  an  in¬ 
flammable  fubftance  with  common  air;  which  being 
eafily  feparable  from  the  air,  leaves  that  fluid  in  the 
ftate  it  was  before.  Thus  a  drop  of  ether,  put  into  a 
quantity  of  common  air,  mixes  itfelf  with  it,  and  takes 
fire  on  the  approach  of  flame,  like  a  mixture  of  inflam¬ 
mable  and  common  air  ;  but,  if  the  air  to  which  ether 
is  added  be  wafhed  in  water,  the  latter  is  foon  fepara- 
ted  from  it.  Common  air  becomes  alfo  inflammable 
by  being  tranfmitted  through  feveral  eflential  oils ; 
and  thus  the  air  contiguous  to  the  plant  called  firaxi- 
ne/la  becomes  inflammable  in  calm  and  hot  weather,  by 
the  emiflion  of  its  inflammable  air. 

By  heat  alone,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  this  kind 
of  air  may  be  extracted  from  mod  inflammable  fub- 
ousifcbrtan-  fiances,  an d  even  from  feme  of  the  metals.  Dr  Hales 
ces  by  heat  0^ta;necj  inflammable  air  by  Amply  diflilling  wax, 
pitch,  amber,  coals,  peafe,  and  oyfter (hells  ;  and  Mr 
Fontana  informs  us,  that  he  obtained  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  inflammable  air  from  fpathofe  iron,  by  the 
atfion  of  fire  only  applied  to  it  in  a  matrafs.  Dr 
Prieftley,  however,  obtained  it  from  a  vaft  number  of 
other  fnbftances,  by  diflilling  them  in  a  gun- barrel  ;  to 
the  extremity  of  which  was  luted  a  tobacco-pipe,  or 
fmall  glafs  tube,  with  a  flaccid  bladder  tied  on  the 
end.  He  obferves,  that  the  heat  muft  be  fuddenly 
applied,  in  order  to  get  a  confiderable  quantity  of  air 
from  thefe  fubftances.  “  Notwithflanding  (fays  he) 
the  fame  care  be  taken  in  luting,  and  in  every  other 
refpeft,  fix,  or  even  ten,  times  more  air  may  be  got 
by  a  hidden  heat  than  by  a  flow  one,  though  the  heat 
that  is  lafl  applied  be  as  intenfe  as  that  which  was  ap¬ 
plied  fuddenly.  A  bit  of  dry  oak,  weighing  about 
twelve  grains,  will  generally  yield  a  fheep’s  bladder 
full  of  inflammable  air  with  a  brifk  heat,  when  it  will 
uafly  yield  two  or  three  ounce* meafu res  if  the  fame 
Beat  be  applied  gradually.”  When  he  wanted  to  ex¬ 
tract  inflammable  air  from  metals,  a  glafs  wasufed,  the 
focus  of  which  afforded  a  more  intenfe  heat  than  any 
f  urnace  he  could  apply  :  and  in  this  way  he  obtained 
inflammable  air  from  feveral  metals  ;  as  iron,  brafs, 
and  tin  ;  but  with  the  metallic  calces  he  had  no  fuc- 
cefs. 

In  the  infancy  of  his  experiments,  and  even  after 
very  confiderable  practice,  the  Doclor  imagined,  that 
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the  inflammable  air  produced  in  this  way  came  only  lnflamma- 
from  the  metal,  without  attending  to  the  {hare  which 
water  had  in  the  production.  Some  late  experiments 
of  Mr  Lavoifler,  however,  fhowed,  that  water  had  a  HoJ24 
great  (hare  in  the  production  of  inflammable  air  ;  info-  c™dPf^ 
much  that  it  gave  occafion  to  a  iuppofition,  that  the  water  and 
water  was  the  only  fource  from  whence  it  was  derived,  other  fluid 
This  miftake,  however,  was  detected  by  Dr  Prieftley, 
who,  by  his  numerous  and  accurate  experiments,  feems 
in  a  manner  to  have  exhaufted  the  fubjeit.  The  me¬ 
thod  which  Mr  Lavoifler  had  followed,  was  to  fend 
the  fleam  of  boiling  water  through  a  red-hot  iron 
tube  ;  in  doing  which,  the  intenfe  heat  acquired  by 
the  water  occafioned  the  production  of  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  inflammable  air.  Dr  Prieftley  repeated  his  ex¬ 
periments  not  only  with  water,  but  with  other  fluids. 
Sending  the  vapour  of  two  ounces  of  fpirit  of  wine 
through  a  red  hot  earthen  tube,  he  obtained  1900 
ounce- meafures  of  inflammable  air,  which  burned  with 
a  white  lambent  flame.  It  contained  no  fixed  air ; 
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and  30  ounce -meafures  of  it  weighed  eight  grains  lefs 
than  an  equal  quantity  of  common  air.  He  collected 
alfo  0.35  of  an  ounce-meafure  of  water.  In  this  experi¬ 
ment,  the  weight  of  the  water  collected  was  168  grains, 
of  the  inflammable  air  633  grains,  and  that  of  the  fpirit 
of  wine  originally  was  821  grains  ;  fo  that  as  little  was 
loft  in  the  procefs  as  could  be  expe&ed. — Repeating  the 
experiment  with  vitriolic  ether,  an  ounce  of  it  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  in  an  earthen  tube  almoft  filled 
with  pieces  of  broken  earthen  retorts  and  crucibles, 
one  tenth  part  of  an  ounce  of  water  was  collected,  and 
740  ounce-meafures  of  inflammable  air  were  procured, 
without  any  mixture  or  fixed  air,  burning  with  a 
white  lambent  flame  like  that  of  wood,  and  not  ex¬ 
ploding  with  dephlogifticated  air.  Twenty- nine  ounce- 
meafures  of  this  weighed  five  grains  lefs  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  common  air.  Vapour  of  fpirit  of 
turpentine  yielded  inflammable  air  mixed  with  much 
black  fmoke,  which  foon  collected  on  the  furface  of 
the  water  in  the  receiver.  The  fmell  of  this  air  was 
exceedingly  offenfive,  and  its  flame  was  much  lefs  lu¬ 
minous  than  that  of  the  former.  Its  fpecific  gravity 
was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  air  procured  from  fpirit 
of  wine.  Olive  oil  yielded  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
air  on  being  mixed  with  calcined  whiting  ;  the  firft  por* 
tions  burning  with  a  large  white  flame,  and  the  laft 
with  a  lambent  blue  one. 

In  extracting  air  from  folid  fubftances,  the  fleam 
of  water  was  always  neceflary ;  and  thus  inflammable 
air  was  produced  from  a  great  number  of  different 
ones.  From  fulphur  treated  in  this  manner  in  an 
earthen  tube,  inflammable  air  was  obtained  of  a  nature 
fimilar  to  that  from  oil  of  vitriol  and  iron.  From  ar- 
fenic,  the  produce  was  one-feventh  of  fixed  air  ;  but 
all  the  reft  ftrongly  inflammable,  with  a  fmell  fcarcely 
diftinguifhable  from  that  of  phofphorus.  Twenty 
ounce-meafures  of  this  air  weighed  4-  grains  lefs  than 
an  equal  quantity  of  common  air.  Both  thefe  expert 
ments,  however,  were  very  troublefome,  on  account  ot 
the  volatility  of  the  matters,  which  fublimed  and 
choaked  up  the  tubes.  From  two  ounces  of  the 
feales  of  iron,  or  fining  cinder ,  which  he  has  found  to 
be  the  fame  thing,  Dr  Prieftley  obtained  580  ounce- 
meafures  of  air;  one  tenth  of  the  firft  part  of  which 
was  fixed  air,  but  afterwards  it  was  all  Inflammable* 
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Forty  ounce  meafures  cf  this  air  weighed  two  grains 
more  than  an  equal  quantity  of  common  air-  From 
charcoal  expofed  to  the  red-hot  ft  earn  of  water,  in¬ 
flammable  air  was  procured  in  great  quantities,  from 
ninety-four  grains  of  perfect  charcoal,  thatMS,  prepared 
with  a  ftrong  heat  fo  as  to  expel  all  fixed  air  from  it, 
and  240  ounces  of  water,  840  ounce meafures  of  air 
were  obtained,  one  fifth  part  of  which  was  fixed  air; 
and  the  inflammable  part  appeared  iikewife,  by  decom- 
pofition,  to  have  a  quantity  of  fixed  ait  intimately 
combined  with  it.  Three  ounces  of  bones  burnt  black, 
and  treated  in  this  manner  in  a  copper  tube,  yielded 
840  ounce-meafures  of  air  ;  the  water  expended  being 
288  grains,  and  the  bones  lofing  1  10  grains  of  their 
weight.  This  air,  he  obferves,  differs  considerably 
from  that  of  any  other  kind  of  inflammable  air  ;  being 
in  feveral  refpe&s  a  medium  betwixt  the  air  procured 
from  charcoal  and  that  from  iron.  It  contains  about 
one-fourth  of  its  bulk  of  uncombined  fixed  air,  but  not 
quite  one- tenth  intimately  combined  with  the  remain¬ 
der.  The  water  that  came  over  was  blue,  and  pretty 
ftrongly  alkaline  ;  owing  to  the  volatile  alkali  not  ha¬ 
ving  been  totally  expelled  by  the  heat  which  had  redu¬ 
ced  the  bones  to  blacknefs. 

A  variety  of  fubftances,  faid  not  to  contain  any 
phlogifton,  were  fubje&ed  to  the  fame  proccfs,  but 
without  yielding  any  inflammable  air.  The  experi¬ 
ments  with  iron,  however,  were  the  mod  fatisfa&ory, 
as  being  fubjeCt  to  lefs  variation  than  thofe  with  char¬ 
coal  ;  and  clearly  evincing,  that  the  air  in  the  procefs 
does  not  come  from  the  water  alone,  but  from  the 
iron  alfo  ;  or,  as  Dr  Prieflley  fays,  “  only  from  the 
iron  ;  the'  weight  of  water  expended,  deducing  the 
weight  of  air  produced,  being  found  in  the  addition 
of  weight  in  the  iron  as  nearly  as  could  be  expeded  in 
experiments  cf  this  kind.  And  though  the  inflam¬ 
mable  air  procured  in  this  procefs  is  between  one- 
third  and  one-half  more  than  can  be  procured  from 
iron  by  folution  in  acids,  the  reafon  may  be,  that 
much  phlogifton  is  retained  in  the  folutions  ;  and 
therefore  much  more  may  be  expelled  from  iron  when 
pure  water,  without  any  acid,  takes  place  of  it.  The 
produce  of  air,  and  Iikewife  the  addition  of  weight 
gained  by  the  iron,  are  alfo  much  more  eafily  afeer- 
tained  in  thefe  experiments  than  the  quantity  of  water 
expended  in  them  ;  on  account  of  the  great  length  of 
the  veffels  ufed  in  the  procefs,  and  the  different  quan¬ 
tities  that  may  perhaps  be  retained  in  the  worm  ot  the 
tube. 

The  following  are  the  refults  of  fome  of  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  experiments. - Two  hundred  and  fixty-feven 

flammable  gra'ns>  added  to  the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  iron,  pro- 
a’r obtained duccd  a  lofs  of  336  grains  of  water,  and  an  emiflion 
from  iron  of  840  ounce-meafurcs  of  air;  and,  in  another  experi¬ 
ment,  140  grains  added  to  the  weight  of  the  iron 
produced  a  lofs  of  240  grains  of'4  water,  and  the  emif- 
fion  of  420.  ounce-meafures  of  air,  “  The  inflammable 
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air  produced  in  this  manner  (fays  he)  is  of  the  lighted: 
kind,  and  free  from  that  very  offenfive  fmell  which  is 
generally  occalioned  by  the  lapid  folution  ol  metals  in 
oil  of  vitriol  ;  and  it  is  extricated  in  as  little  time  in 
this  way  as  it  is  pollible  to  do  it  by  any  mode  of  foiu- 
tion.  The  following  experiment  was  made  with  a 
view  to  afeertain  the  quantity  of  inflammable  air  that 
may  be  procured  in  this  manner  from  any  given  quan¬ 
tity  of  iron.  Nine  hundred  and  fixty  grains  ot  iron, 
when  diflblved  in  acids,  will  yield  about  800  ounce- 
meafures  of  air  ;  but,  treated  in  this  manner,  it  yielded 
1054  meafures,  and  then  the  iron  had  gained  329 
grains  in  weight”  (a)*  126 

Inflammable  air  having  been  at  firft  produced  only  of  the  con¬ 
front  metals  by  means  of  acids,  it  was  then  luppofed  (b  uenr 
that  part  of  the  acid  neceffarily  enters  into  its  compo-  principles 
fition  ;  but  this  hypothefis  is  now  found  to  be  ill  mabje  a;r# 
grounded.  “  That  no  acid  (fays  Dr  Prieflley),  is  ne-  127 
ceffirily  contained,  or  atleaft  in  anyfenfible  quantity,  No  acid 
either  in  inflammable  air,  though  produced  by  means  .c^ 
of  acids,  or  in  the  dephlogifticated  air  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  is  evident  from  the  following  experiment,  which 
I  made  with  the  greateft  care  :  Taking  a  bafon  which 
contained  &  fmall  quantity  of  water  tinged  blue  with 
the  juice  of  turnfole,  I  placed  it  in  a  bent  tube  ot 
glafs,  which  came  from  a  veffel  containing  iron  and 
diluted  oil  of  vitriol  ;  and,  lighting  the  current  of  in¬ 
flammable  air  as  it  iffued  from  this  tube,  fo  that  it 
burned  exactly  like  a  candle,  I  placed  over  it  an  in¬ 
verted  glafs  jar,  fo  that  the  mouth  of  it  was  plunged 
in  the  liquor.  Under  this  jar  the  inflammable  air  burn¬ 
ed  as  long  as  it  could  ;  and  when  extinguilhed  for 
want  of  more  pure  air,  I  fuffered  the  liquor  to  rife  as 
high  as  it  could  within  the  jar,  that  it  might  imbibe 
whatever  fhould  be  depollted  from  the  decompofition 
of  either  of  the  two  kinds  of  air.  I  then  took  oft 
the  jar,  changed  the  air  in  ir,  and,  lighting  the  ftream 
of  inflammable  air,  replaced  the  jar  as  before.  This  I 
did  till  I  had  decompofed  a  very  great  quantity  of  the 
two  kinds  of  air,  without  perceiving  the  leaft  change 
in  the  colour  of  the  liquor,  which  muft  have  been  the 
cafe  if  any  acid  had  entered  as  a  neceflary  conftituent 
part  into  either  of  the  two  kinds  of  air.  I  alfo  found 
no  acid  whatever  in  the  water,  which  was  procured  by 
keeping  a  ftream  of  inflammable  air  conftantly  burn¬ 
ing  in  a  large  glafs  balloon,  through  which  the  air 
could  circulate,  fb  that  the  flame  did  not  go  out.  Nei¬ 
ther  was  there  any  acid  produced  in  the  decompofition 
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of  inflammable  and  dephlogifticated  air  in  a  ftrong 
clofe  glafs  veffel. 

“  With  refpeft  to  inflammable  air,  I  have  obferved, 
that  when  fuflicient  care  is  taken  to  free  it  from  any 
acid  vapour  that  may  be  accidentally  contained  in  it, 
it  is  not  in  the  fmalleft  degree  affefted  by  a  mixture  of 
alkaline  air.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  have  at  pre- 
fent  no  doubt,  but  that  pure  inflammable  air,  though  it 
certainly  contains  water,  does  not  neceffarily  contain 

any 


(a)  In  thefe  experiments,  the  DoCtor  feems  not  to  have  fuppofed  that  any  particular  kind  of  water  was  ne- 
ceffary  for  this  production  of  inflammable  air  :  but  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philofophical  Society  at  Haertem,  it 
is  afferted  by  Dr  Deiman  and  M.  Paets  Van  Trooftwyk,  that  the  experiment  will  not  fucceed  when  boiled  or 
diftilled  water,  or  any  other  than  that  containing  fixed  air,  is  made  ufe  of ;  and  to  this  air  they  attribute  the  cal¬ 
cination  of  the  iron  and  produdion  of  inflammable  air.  This  affertion,  however,  is  contrary  to  what  we  And  re¬ 
lated  by  Mr  Kirwan.  See  n°  138. 
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any  acid  :  yet  an  acid  vapour  may  be  eafily  difFufed 
through  it,  and  may  perhaps,  in  many  cafes,  be  obfti- 
nately  retained  by  it,  as  no  kind  of  air  feems  to  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  fo  great  a  variety  of  impregnations  as  inflam¬ 
mable  air  is.” 

Mr  Cavendifli  firfl  perceived  the  neceflity  of  moi- 
fture  to  the  production  of  inflammable  air  ;  but  it  was 
not  until  after  making  feveral  experiments  that  Dr 
Prieftley  could  adopt  the  fame  idea.  He  had  obferved 
fome  very  remarkable  circumftances  relating  to  the 
produdion  of  inflammable  air  from  charcoal,  by  which 
he  was  induced  to  fuppofe  that  the  former  was  pure 
phlogiflon  in  a  volatile  (late  without  any  moifture 
whatever.  The  Dodor  obferves,  that  “  charcoal  is 
vmibl/  in-  generally  faid  to  be  indeftrudible,  except  by  a  red 
to  in  flam-  heat  in  contad  with  air.  But  1  find  (fays  he),  that  it 
is  perfectly  deftrudible,  or  decompofed,  in  vacuo ,  and, 
by  the  heat  of  a  burning  lens,  almoA  convertible  into 
inflammable  air  ;  fo  that  nothing  remains  befides  an 
exceedingly  fmall  quantity  of  white  afhes,  which  are 
feldom  vifible,  except  when  in  very  fmall  particles  they 
happen  to  crofs  the  fun* beams  as  they  fly  about  the 
receiver.  It  would  be  impoflible  to  colled  or  weigh 
them  ;  but,  according  to  appearance,  the  afhes  thus 
produced,  from  many  pounds  of  wood,  could  not  be 
alhe^deri-  fuppofed  to  weigh  a  grain.  The  great  weight  of  allies 
produced  by  burning  wood  in  the  open  air  arifes  from 
what  is  attraded  by  them  from  the  air.  The  air  which 
I  get  in  this  manner  is  wholly  inflammable,  without 
the  Ieaft  particle  of  fixed  air  in  it.  But  in  order  to 
this,  the  charcoal  mull  be  perfedly  well  made,  or  with 
fuch  a  heat  as  would  expel  all  the  fixed  air  which  the 
wood  contains  ;  and  it  muft  be  continued  till  it  yield 
inflammable  air  only,  which,  in  an  earthern  retort,  is 
foon  produced. 

“  Wood  or  charcoal  is  even  perfedly  deftrudible, 
that  is,  refolvable  into  inflammable  air,  in  a  good 
earthen  retort,  and  a  fire  that  would  about  melt  iron. 
In  thefe  circumftances,  after  all  the  fixed  air  had  come 
over,  I  feveral  times  continued  the  procefs  during  a 
whole  day  ;  in  all  which  time  inflammable  air  has  been 
produced  equably,  and  without  any  appearance  of  a 
termination.  Nor  did  I  wonder  at  this,  after  feeing  it 
wholly  vanifh  into  inflammable  air  in  vacuo ,  A  quan¬ 
tity  of  charcoal  made  from  oak,  and  weighing  about  an 
ounce,  generally  gave  me  about  five  ounce-meafures 
of  inflammable  air  in  twelve  minutes.” 

Although  from  thefe  experiments  it  did  not  appear 
roent  fhow-  that  water  was  in  any  way  effentially  neceflary  to  the 
ingthe  ne-  pro^udion  of  this  kind  of  inflammable  air,  it  appeared 
waicr  to  manifeftly  to  be  fo  in  the  following  :  “  At  the  time 
the  prorluc-  (fays  he)  when  I  difperfed  any  quantity  of  charcoal  with 
lion  of  in-  a  burning  lens  in  vacuo}  and  thereby  filled  my  receiver 
flammable  wjt]1  nothing  but  inflammable  air,  I  had  no  fufpicion 
that  the  wet  leather  on  which  my  receiver  flood  could 
have  any  influence  in  the  cafe,  while  the  piece  of  char¬ 
coal  was  fubjed  to  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  lens,  and 
placed  feveral  inches  above  the  leather.  I  had  alfo 
procured  inflammable  air  from  charcoal  in  a  glazed 
earthen  retort  for  two  whole  days  fucceflively,  during 
which  it  continued  to  yield  it  without  intermiflion. 
Alfo  iron- filings  in  a  gun- barrel,  and  a  gun- barrel  it- 
lelf,  had  always  given  inflammable  air  whenever  I  tried 
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the  experiment.  Thefe  circumftances,  however,  de-  Inflamma- 
ceived  me,  and  perhaps  would  have  deceived  any  other ble  Air* 
perfon  ;  for  I  did  not  know,  and  could  not  have  be- 
lieved,  the  powerful  attradion  between  water  and  char-  *  32- 

coal  of  iron,  when  the  latter  are  intenfely  hot.  Theyaaj.cae^* 
will  find,  and  attrad  it,  in  the  mid  ft;  of  the  hotteft  fire,  betwixt 
and  through  any  pores  that  may  be  left  open  in  a  re- charcoal,  or 
tort ;  and  iron-filings  are  feldom  fo  dry  as  not  to  haveiron  and 
as  much  moifture  adhering  to  them  as  is  capable  0fwater* 
enabling  them  to  give  a  confiderable  quantity  of  inflam¬ 
mable  air.  But  my  attention  being  now  fully  awaken¬ 
ed  to  the  fubjed,  I  prefently  found  that  the  circum¬ 
ftances  above  mentioned  had  adually  milled  me ;  I 
mean  with  refped  to  the  conclufion  which  I  drew  from 
the  experiments,  and  not  with  refped  to  the  experiments 
themfelves,  every  one  of  which  will,  I  doubt  not,  be 
found  to  anfwer,  when  properly  tried. 

“  Being  thus  apprifed  of  the  influence  of  unper¬ 
ceived  moifture  in  the  produdion  of  inflammable  air, 
and  willing  to  afcertain  it  to  my  perfed  fatisfadion,  I 
began  with  filling  a  gun-barrel  with  iron-filings  in  their 
common  ftate,  without  taking  any  particular  precau¬ 
tion  to  dry  them,  and  I  found  that  they  gave  air  as 
they  had  been  ufed  to  do,  and  continued  to  do  fo  mariy 
hours  :  I  even  got  ten  ounce-meafures  of  inflammable 
air  from  two  ounces  of  iron-filings  in  a  coated  glafs  re¬ 
tort  :  At  length,  however,  the  produdion  of  inflam¬ 
mable  air  from  the  gun-barrel  ceafed  ;  but,  on  putting 
water  to  it,  the  air  was  produced  again  ;  and  a  few  re¬ 
petitions  of  the  experiment  convinced  me  that  I  ^a^jnua^a. 
been  too  precipitate  in  concluding  that  inflammable  airblcajrisnot 
is  pure  phlogiflon.  I  then  repeated  the  experiment  pure  phlo- 
with  the  charcoal,  making  the  receiver  the  Hand  on  gifton. 
which  I  placed  the  charcoal,  and  the  charcoal  itfelf, 
as  dry  and  hot  as  poflible,  and  tiling  cement  inftead  of 
wet  leather,  in  order  to  exclude  the  air.  In  thefe  cir¬ 
cumftances  I  was  not  able,  with  the  advantage  of  a 
good  fun  and  an  excellent  burning  lens,  to  decompofe 
quite  fo  much  as  two  grains  of  the  piece  of  charcoal 
which  gave  me  ten  ounce-meafures  of  inflammable  air1 5 
and  this,  I  imagine,  was  effeded  by  means  of  fo  much 
moifture  as  was  depofited  from  the  air  in  its  Rate  of 
rarefadion,  and  before  it  could  be  drawn  from  the  re¬ 
ceiver.  To  the  produdion  of  this  kind  of  inflammable 
air,  therefore,  I  was  now  convinced  that  water  is  as  ef-p^pj^ 
fential  as  to  that  from  iron.”  analyfis  of 

In  his  analyfis  of  different  kinds  of  inflammable  air,  different 
the  Dodor  obferves,  that  the  difference  mod  com-J’^j”' 
monly  perceived  is,  that  fome  of  them  burn  with  aaJr< 
lambent  flame,  fometimes  white,  fometimes  yellow, 
and  fometimes  blue  ;  while  another  kind  always  burns 
with  an  explofion,  making  more  or  lefs  of  a  report 
when  a  lighted  candle  is  dipped  into  a  jar  filled  with 
it.  The  inflammable  air  extraded  from  metals  by 
means  of  acids  is  of  this  laft  kind  ;  and  that  from  wood, 
coal,  or  other  inflammable  fubftances  by  means  of  heat, 
belongs  to  the  former.  It  has  alfo  been  obferved,  that 
thefe  kinds  of  inflammable  air  have  different  fpecific 
gravities ;  the  pureft,  or  that  which  is  extraded  from 
iron,  See.  being  about  ten  times  as  light  as  common 
air  ;  but  fome  of  the  other  kinds  not  more  than  twice 
as  light  (a). 

This  difference  was  for  fome  time  attributed  to  a 

quantity 


(a)  Here  the  Dodor’s  calculation  differs  fomewhat  from  that  of  Mr  Kirwan  ;  who,  in  his  Treatife  on  Phlo- 
v  '  gifton, 
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jflamma-  quantity  of  fixed  air  intimately  combined  with  the  hea- 
t  Air.  V1*er  kinds,  fo  that  it  could  not  be  difcoverecl  by  lime- 
/V^  water,  while  the  1‘ghteft  contained  no  fixed  air  at  all. 
In  order  to  afeertain  this  point,  lie  had  recourfe  to  de- 
compofition  ;  which  was  performed  by  mixing  with  the 
inflammable  air  to  be  tried  an  equal  quantity  of  com¬ 
mon  or  dephlogifticated  air,  and  then  confining  them 
in  a  ftrong  glafs  veftel  previoufly  filled  either  with  wa¬ 
ter  or  mercury  ;  making  afterwards  an  eleftric  fpaik  in 
fome  part  of  the  mixture  by  means  of  wires  inferted 
through  the  Tides  of  the  velfel,  and  nearly  meeting 
within  it.  Thus  he  fuppofed  that  he  might  be  able  to 
determine  the  quantity  of  combined  fixed  air,  and  like- 
wife  the  relative  quantity  of  phlogiflon  contained  in 
each  of  them.  The  former  appeared  by  walking  the 
air  with  lime-water  after  the  explofion,  and  obferving 
how  much  of  them  was  obferved  ;  and  the  latter  by 
examining  the  refiduum  with  the  tell  of  nitrous  air, 
and  obferving  the  purity  of  it.  Finding,  however, 
that,  in  fome  cafes,  more  fixed  air  was  found  after  the 
explofion  than  could  have  been  contained  in  the  inflam¬ 
mable  air,  he  was  thence  led  to  obferve  the  generation  of 
fixed  air  from  the  principles  mentioned  in  the  laft  fe&ion. 

135  In  profecuting  this  fubjeft,  it  was  found,  that  one 
ixed  air  meafure  of  inflammable  air  produced  by  fleam  from 
fthTdc-  meta^s>  and  one  of  dephlogiflicated  air,  fuch  as  by 
ompofi-  mixture  with  two  meafures  of  nitrous  air  was  reduced 
!  ion  of  in-  to  0.72  of  a  meafure,  were  reduced  by  explofion  to 
>ammablc  0<£  0f  a  meafure  ;  .the  refiduum,  by  an  equal  quantity 
of  nitrous  air,  was  reduced  to  0.87.  With  the  fame 
dephlogifticated  air,  the  inflammable  air  from  fining- 
cinder  and  charcoal  was  reduced  only  to  1.85  of  a 
meafure  ;  but  by  walking  in  lime  water,  to  1.2.  The 
refiduum  examined  by  nitrous  air  appeared  to  be  of  the 
ftandard  of  0.9.  In  another  procefs,  the  dimunition  after 
the  explofion  was  to  1.55,  and  that  after  wafhing  in  lime- 
water  to  c .65  of  a  meafure  ;  in  a  third,  by  explofion  to 
1.6,  and  by  waffling  to  0.66 ;  and  in  a  fourth,  the  firft 
diminution  was  to  1.6,  and  the  fecond  to  0.6.  In  this 
Jaft  experiment  there  was  a  generation  of  an  entire 
meafure  of  fixed  air  ;  and  that  this  had  not  been  con¬ 
tained  originally  in  any  latent  ftate  in  the  original 
fluid,  was  evident  from  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  in¬ 
flammable  air  made  life  of.  This,  indeed,  was  one  of 
the  heavieft  kinds  of  the  fluid  :  but  40  ounce-meafures 
of  it  weighed  only  two  grains  more  than  an  equal  bulk 
of  common  air  ;  whereas,  had  all  the  fixed  air  found 
in  the  refiduum  been  contained  in  the  original  air,  it 
mud  have  been  at  lead  one-half  heavier.  “  Indeed 
(fays  the  Doftor)  if  any  quantity  of  inflammable  air* 
of  about  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  common  air 
(which  is  the  cafe  with  that  fpecies  of  it  I  am  now  con- 
fidering),  yield  fo  much  as  feven-temhs  of  its  bulk  of 
fixed  air  in  confequence  of  its  explofion  with  dephlo¬ 
giflicated  air,  it  is  a  proof  that  at  leafl  part  of  that  fixed 
air  was  generated  in  the  procefs,  becaufe  feven-tenths 
of  fuch  fixed  air  would  weigh  more  than  the  whole  mea- 
l  ftre  of  inflammable  air.” 
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Equal  parts  of  dephlogifticated  air  and  the  inflam-  Infbmma- 
mable  kind  produced  from  fpirit  of  wine,  were  redu-  b5e  Air# 
ced  to  one  meafure,  and  by  wafhing  in  lime-water  to 
0.6  of  a  meafure.  The  ftandard  of  the  leiiduum  was 
1.7 — In  another  experiment,  in  which  the  vapour  of 
the  fpirit  of  wine  had  patted  through  a  tube  filled  with 
bits  of  crucibles,  the  firft  diminution  was  to  i.6,  the 
fecond  to  1.4,  and  the  ftandard  of  the  refiduum  was  to 
1 .84  ;  but  in  a  third,  the  firft  diminution  was  to  1.2, 
the  fecond  to  0.9. — Air  procured  by  fleam  from  red- 
hot  platina  was  reduced  to  0.72  of  a  meafure,  and  the 
ftandard  of  the  refiduum  was  c.9.  It  contained  no 
fixed  air.  —  Air  from  briniftone,  with  an  equal  part  of 
dephlogifticated  air,  was  diminifhed  to  0.6,  and  no 
fixed  air  was  found  in  the  refiduum.  Its  ftandard  was 
0.95. — With  inflammable  air  from  arfenic,  the  firft  re¬ 
duction  was  to  1.15,  the  fecond  to  0.95.  The  ftand¬ 
ard  was  0.82. — With  the  inflammable  air  procured  by 
a  decompofition  of  alkaline  air,  the  diminution  by  ex¬ 
plofion  was  to  0.96,  and  no  fixed  air  was  contained  in 
the  refiduum  ;  the  ftandard  of  which  was  0.8. — In¬ 
flammable  air  from  ether  refcmbles  that  from  fpirit  of 
wine.  The  firft  diminution  was  to  1.36,  the  fecond  to 
1.2  ;  and  the  ftandard  was  1.9. 

Inflammable  air  procured  by  means  of  fleam  from 
charcoal  of  metals  produces  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
fixed  air  ;  the  firft  diminution  being  to  1.12,  the  fe¬ 
cond  to  0.8,  and  the  ftandard  of  the  refiduum  19. 

This  analyfis  was  of  the  firft  portion  that  came  over, 
the  fecond  was  fomewhat  different  ;  the  firft  diminu: 
tion  being  to  1.0,  the  fecond  to  0.75,  and  the  ftand¬ 
ard  of  the  refiduum  1.9. — From  ccak,  or  the  charcoal 
of  pitcoal,  the  firft  diminution  was  to  1.15,  the  fecond 
to  0.95,  and  the  ftandard  1.9  ;  but  the  dephlogifticated 
air  in  this  experiment  was  by  no  means  pure. 

With  inflammable  air  from  fpirit  of  turpentine,  the 
firft  diminution  was  to  1.7,  the  fecond  to  1.6,  and  the 
ftandard  1.9. — From  bones,  the  firft  diminution  was 
to  0.67,  the  fecond  to  0.58;  the  ftandard  1.47. — 

From  common  charcoal,  the  firft  diminution  was  to 
1.5,  the  fecond  to  0.74,  and  the  ftandard  1.7.  In  ano¬ 
ther  experiment,  the  firft  diminution  was  to  0.82,  the 
fecond  to  0,63,  and  the  ftandard  of  the  refiduum 
1*37‘ 

Inflammable  air  procured  by  diftilling  fome  rich 
mould  in  a  gun- barrel  had  a  veiy  offenfive  fmell,  like 
that  procured  from  putrid  vegetables  ;  it  contained  one- 
twentieth  part  of  uncombined  fixed  air.  When  this 
was  feparated  from  it,  and  the  remainder  deconipofed 
with  dephlogifticated  air,  the  firft  diminution  was  to 
1.4,  the  fecond  to  0.67,  and  the  ftandard  of  the  refi- 
duum  was  0.6. — The  air  procured  from  caft-iron  has 
likewife  a  peculiarly  offenfive  fmell  j  and,  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  the  Doftor  imagined,  that  it  might  contain 
more  phlogifton  than  common  inflammable  air,  fo  as 
to  abforb  more  dephlogifticated  air  than  the  other. 

But  this  conjetfure  did  not  appear  to  be  well  founded  ; 
for,  on.  exploding  it  with  dephlogifticated  air  in  the 

proportions 


gifton,  informs  us,  that  in  his  experiments  he  ufed  “  inflammable  air  extra&ed  from  clean  newly- made  filings- 
of  foft  iron,  in  the  temperature  of  590,  by  vitriolic  acid,  whofe  fpecific  gravity  was  1-0973,  and  obtained  over 
mercury,  having  very  little  fmell,  and  what  it  had  being  very  unlike  the  ufual  fmell  of  inflammable  air.” — The 
height  of  this  air,  when  the  barometer  flood  at  29.9,  and  the  thermometer  at  6o°,  was  found  to  be  to  that  of 
common  air  as  84.3  to  1000 and*  confequently^  near  12  times  lighten 
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proportions  already  mentioned,  the  diminution  was  the 
fame  as  with  inflammable  air  produced  fiom  the  mal¬ 
leable  kind,  viz.  1.56. 

In  thefe  experiments,  it  Teemed  evident,  that  at  lead: 
part  of  the  fixed  air  found  after  the  explofion  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  its  means ;  but  the  following  feem  no  lefs  con¬ 
vincing  proofs,  that  fixed  air  may  be  converted  into  the 
inflammable  kind,  or  at  leaft  that  the  elements  of  fixed 
air  may  remain  in  inflammable  air  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  be  imperceptible.  On  heating  in  an  earthen  re¬ 
tort  a  quantify  of  flaked  lime,  which  had  long  been 
kept  clofe  corked  in  a  bottle,  it  gave  air,  of  which  one- 
fifth  was  generally  fixed  air.;  but  in  the  gun-barrel  the 
fame  lime  yielded  no  fixed  air  at  all,  but  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  inflammable  air  of  the  explosive  kind,  like  that 
which  is  got  from  iron  alone  by  means  of  water.  As 
this  total  difappearance  cf  the  fixed  air  appeared  ex¬ 
traordinary,  the  Doctor  was  induced  to  repeat  it  feve- 
ral  times  with  all  poflible  care  ;  and^the  following  was 
the  refill:  of  his  experiments  :  Three  ounces  of  flaked 
lime,  which  had  for  feme  time  been  expofed  to  the 
open  air,  heated  in  an  earthen  tube,  yielded  14  ounce- 
meafures  of  air,  of  which  only  two  and  an  half  remain¬ 
ed  unabforbed  by  water  ;  the  refiduum  was  (lightly  in¬ 
flammable,  but  not  perfectly  phlogifticated.  Three 
ounces  of  the  fame  lime,  heated  in  a  gun-barrel,  gave 
20  ounce  meafures  of  air,  all  of  which  was  inflam¬ 
mable,  and  no  part  fixed.  It  was  expetfed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  fixed  air  would  have  appeared  on  the  de- 
compofition  of  this  inflammable  air  with  the  dephlogif- 
ticated  kind  :  hut  after  this  procefs,  it  appeared  to  be 
exactly  fuch  inflammable  air  as  is  procured  from  metals 
by  the  mineral  acids,  or  by  fteam  ;  the  diminution  of 
the  two  kinds  of  air  being  exactly  the  fame  :  and  tho’ 
fome  fixed  air  was  found  in  the  refiduum,  it  was  no 
more  than  is  ufually  met  with  in  the  decompofition  of 
inflammable  air  procured  by  means  of  fpirit  of  fait. — 
Suppofing  that  the  two  kinds  of  air  might  incorporate, 
when  one  of  them  was  generated  within  the  other,  a 
gun-barrel  was  filled  with  fixed  air,  and  the  clofed  end 
cf  it  put  into  a  hot  fire.  Inflammable  air  was  inftant- 
ly  produced  ;  but  when  the  fixed  air  was  feparated 
from  it,  it  burned  like  inflammable  air  with  which  no 
other  kind  had  ever  been  mixed. 

On  heating  iron-turnings  in  five  ounce-meafures  of 
fixed  air,  the  quantity  of  it  was  increafed  about  one 
ounce  meafure,and  there  remained  one  and  three- fourths 
unabforbed  by  water.  The  experiment  was  repeated 
with  the  fame  refult ;  and  it  was  farther  obferved,  that 
though  the  inflammable  air  procured  in  this  manner 
did  not  appear  by  the  ted  of  lime-water  to  contain  any 
fixed  air,  yet  when  it  was  decompofed  by  firing  it  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  dephlogillicated  air,  the  refiduum 
contained  one  third  of  fixed  air.  The  diminution  was 
to  1.45.  Hence  the  DoCtor  conjectures,  that  though, 
in  fome  cafes,  the  fixed  air  appears  to  be  generated  by 
the  decompofition  of  dephlogifticated  and  inflammable 
air,  yet  that  inflammable  air,  when  thus  produced  in 
contact  with  fixed  air,  may  combine  with  it,  fo  as  to  be 
properly  contained  in  it,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it 
cannot  be  difeovered  by  lime-water. 

Inflammable  air,  when  produced  in  the  driefl  way 
poflibie,  is  exceedingly  light,  as  has  been  already  ob¬ 
ferved  ;  but  Dr  Prieftley  has  found,  that,  by  (landing 
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on  water,  a  very  confiderable  increafe  is  made  in  its  infiamma. 
fpecific  gravity  ;  fo  that  from  being  ten  or  twelve  times  ble  Air* 
lighter  than  atmofpherical  air,  it  foon  becomes  only 
feven  times  lighter.  This  great  propenfity  to  unite  *37 
with  water  is  alfo  taken  notice  of  by  Mr  Kirwan  ;  who  p^fu/of * 
tells  us,  that  the  bulk  of  inflammable  air  obtained  o-  infiamma- 
ver  water  with  the  afiitlance  of  heat  towards  the  end,  ble  air  to 
was  one- eighth  greater  than  when  produced  over  mer-  umtc  Wlth 
cury ;  but  that  the  weight  of  it  in  the  former  cafe  was  w 
only  eight  or  nine  times  lefs  than  common  air.— 

“  From  85  cubic  inches  of  inflammable  air  obtained 
over  water,  I  extrafted,”  fays  he,  “  by  oil  of  vitiiol  ex¬ 
pofed  to  it  for  55  hours,  two  grains  of  water;  and, 
though  undoubtedly  there  is  an  error  in  all  thefe  expe¬ 
riments,  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  this  inflam¬ 
mable  air  contained  one- half  its  weight  of  water.  The 
inflammable  air,  by  the  fubtra&ion  of  its  water,  loft  its 
fmell,  but  continued  as  inflammable  as  ever  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  there  is  no  reafon  to  think  that  it  was  decompofed, 
or  that  water  is  any  way  eifential  to  it.” 

This  conclufion  is  diredly  contrary  to  that  of  Dr 
Prieftley,  that  water  is  an  eifential  ingredient  in  the 
compoiition  of  inflammable  air  ;  nor  do  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  the  latter,  already  recited,  feem  to  have  had 
any  weight  with  him,  as  he  concludes  his  Treatife  on  ,3g 
Phlogifton  in  thefe  woids;  “  To  the  proofs  1  haveMr^Kir- 
hcretofore  given,  that  inflammable  air  and  phlogifton 
are  the  fame  fubftance,  juft  as  ice  and  the  vapour  of 
water  are  called  the  fame  fubftance,  no  objection  of  principles 
any  weight  has  fince  been  made.  Some  have  thought  of  inflam- 
that  I  fhould  have  included  the  matter  of  heat  or  ele-  njable  air‘ 
mentary  fire  in  the  definition  of  inflammable  air  ;  but  as 
fire  is  contained  in  all  corporeal  fubftances,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  needlefs,  except  where  bodies  differ  in  the  quan  : 
tity  of  it  they  contain  ;  and  in  this  refpeCt  I  exprefsly 
mentioned  its  difference  with  phlogifton  to  confift. — 

Others,  attending  to  the  quantity  of  water  contained 
in  inflammable  air,  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  an  eifential 
ingredient  in  the  compofition  of  this  air,  and  have  call¬ 
ed  it  phlogifticated  water ;  but  they  may  as  well  fup- 
pofe  water  to  be  an  eifential  ingredient  in  common  air, 
or  fixed  air,  and  call  this  iaft  acidulated  water  ;  for  in¬ 
flammable  air,  equally  as  other  airs,  may  be  deprived 
of  its  water  without  any  limitation,  and  yet  preferve  all 
its  properties  unaltered  ;  which  fhows.  the  piefence  of 
water  to  be  no  way  £ffential  to  it.  Laftly,  others  have 
thought,  that  it  e fie nti ally  requires  an  acid  or  an  alkali, 
or  fome  faline  fubftance,  for  its  bafis ;  as  if  there  were 
any  more  repugnance  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  phlo¬ 
gifton  fhould  exift  in  an  aerial  (late  without  any  bafis, 
than  marine  air,  alkaline  air,  or  dephlogifticated  air  ; 
when  it  is  evident,  that  an  aerial  ftate  requires  no  more 
than  a  certain  proportion  of  latent  heat ;  but  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  inflammable  air  from  iron  by  means  of  di- 
ftdled  water,  without  any  acid  or  fait,  has  effectually 
done  away  any  fufpicion  of  that  fort.”  *!}9 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr  Prieftley  informs  us,  that  Dr  Prfcff- 
“  inflammable  air  feems  now  to  confift  of  water  and 
inflammable  air  ;  which,  however,  feems  extraordinary, 
as  the  two  fubftances  are  hereby  made  to  involve  each 
other  ;  one  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  water  being  in¬ 
flammable  air,  and  one  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  in¬ 
flammable  air  being  water  ;  and  therefore,  if  the  expe¬ 
riments  would  favour  it  (but  I  do  not  fee  that  they  do 
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fo),  it  would  be  more  natural  to  ftippofe,  that  water, 
like  fixed  air,  confiftsof  phlogillon  and  dephlogiflicated 
air,  in  fome  different  mode  of  combination. 

“  There  is  an  aftonifhing  variety  in  the  different 
kinds  of  inflammable  air,  the  caufe  of  which  is  very  im¬ 
perfectly  known.  The  lighted,  and  therefore  probably 
the  pureft  kind,  feems  to  confift  of  phlogillon  and  wa¬ 
ter  only.  But  it  is  probable  that  oil,  and  that  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  may  be  held  in  folntion  in  leveral  of  them, 
and  be  the  reafon  of  their  burning  with  a  lambent  flame, 
and  alfo  of  their  being  fo  readily  refolved  into  fixed  air 
when  they  are  decomposed  by  dephlogiflicated  air  *, 
though  why  this  fiiould  be  the  cafe,  I  cannot  ima¬ 
gine- 

“  When  inflammable  and  dephlogiflicated  air  are 
burned  together,  the  weight  of  the  watei  produced  is 
never,  I  believe,  found  quite  equal  to  that  of  both  kinds 
of  air.  May  not  the  light,  therefoie,  emitted  from  the 
flame,  be  part  of  the  phlogillon  of  the  inflammable  air 
united  to  the  principle  of  heat  ?  And  as  light  accom¬ 
panies  the  electric  /park,  may  not  this  alfo  be  the  real 
accenjton  of  fome  pldogiflic  matter,  though  it  is  not  eafy 
to  find  the  fource  of  it 

The  French  chemifls,  who  deny  the  exigence  of 
phlogillon,  are  of  opinion,  that  inflammable  air  is  a 
iimple  uncompounded  clement ;  but  for  a  more  full 
difeufiion  of  this  fnbjeCt,  fee  the  article  Phlogiston. 

Inflammable  air  is  abforbed  by  water  in  confiderable 
quantity,  but  by  the  application  of  heat  may  be  expel¬ 
led  again  in  equal  quantity.  By  agitation  in  water  Dr 
Prieftley  was  formerly  of  opinion  that  this  kind  of  air 
might  be  rendered  as  good  as  common  air  ;  but  this 
undoubtedly  proceeds  from  the  atmofpherical  air  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  water,  as  is  the  cafe  with  phlogifticated 
air  mentioned  in  the  lafl  feCtion.  After  a  quantity  of 
water,  which  had  abforbed  as  much  inflammable  air  as 
it  could,  had  beenfnffered  to  (land  a  month,  it  was  ex¬ 
pelled  by  heat,  and  found  to  be  as  ftrongly  inflammable 
as  ever.  The  water,  after  the  procefs,  depofited  a 
kine  of  filmy  matter  ;  which  he  fuppofed  to  be  the 
earth  of  the  metal  that  had  been  employed  in  produ¬ 
cing  it. 

Plants  in  general  grow  tolerably  well  in  inflammable 


•  nv»jreta.  air,  and  the  willow  plant  has  been  obferved  to  abforb 
and  great  quantities  of  it.  Its  inflammability  is  not  dimi- 
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niflied  by  the  putrefaction  of  animal  fubftances,  nor 
does  their  putrefaction  feem  to  be  retarded  by  it.  Ani¬ 
mals  confined  in  it  are  killed  almofl  as  foon  as  in  fixed 
air  :  but  iiifcCts,  which  can  live  a  confiderable  time  in 
plilogiflicated  air,  live  alfo  a  confiderable  time  in  this 
kind  of  air  ;  but  at  lafl  they  become  torpid,  and  appear 
to  be  dead,  though  they  will  Hill  recover  if  removed 
into  the  open  air.  Mr  Cavallo  relates,  that  the  Abbe 
Fontana,  having  filled  a  large  bladder  with  inflammable 
air,  began  to  breathe  it  in  his  prefence  ;  after  having 
made  a  very  violent  expiration,  in  which  cafe  the  ef- 
feds  are  mofl  powerful.  The  firfl  infpiration  produced 
a  great  opprefiion  in  his  lungs,  the  fecond  made  him 
look  very  pale,  and  the  third  was  fcarce  accomplifhed 
when  he  fell  on  his  knees  through  weaknefs.  Birds  and 
fmall  quadrupeds,  inclofed  in  fmall  veflels  of  this  air, 
died  after  a  very  few  infpirations.  Lailly,  inflammable 
air  appears  to  have  a  fmaller  fhare  of  refraCtive  power 
than  common  air;  for  Mr  Waltire  informs  us,  that 
having  placed  an  hollow  triangular  prifm,  of  which  the 
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angle  was  72  degrees,  fo  as  to  half  cover  a  large  object-  Ii.flatiuv.a- 
glafs  in  one  of  Mr  Dollond’s  perfpeCtives,  and  fo  turn-  A  r- 
ed  round  as  to  make  the  frame  of  a  window,  at  the  di-  ~ 
fiance  of  1280  feet,  feen  partly  through  the  prifm  and 
partly  through  common  air,  appear  undivided.  The 
inflammable  air  was  then  blown  out  of  the  prifm,  but 
no  part  of  the  apparatus  was  moved  ;  when  the  frame 
of  the  window  feen  through  the  objeCt-glafs  and 
the  prifm  as  before,  feemed  to  feparate  about  four 
inches. 

The  inflammability  of  this  fpecies  of  air  has  given  Schema  to 
occafion  to  various  projeCts  concerning  it  ;  fuch  as  that  employ  it 
of  employing  it  to  give  light  and  heat ;  and  lamps  have tor  ^a?ous 
been  deferibed,  which  maybe  lighted  by  the  eleCtric  fpai  k  ^ 
in  the  night-time.  By  its  means  alfo  very  pretty  arti¬ 
ficial  tires  are  made,  with  glafs  tubes  bent  in  various 
directions,  and  pierced  with  a  great  number  of  fmall 
apertures.  The  inflammable  gas  is  introduced  into 
theft  tubes,  from  a  bladder  filled  with  that  fluid,  and 
fitted  with  a  copper  cock.  When  the  bladder  is  pref- 
fed,  the  inflammable  air,  being  made  to  pafs  into  the 
tube,  i flues  out  of  all  the  fmall  apertures,  and  is  fet  on 
fire  by  a  lighted  taper.  None  of  thefe  contrivances, 
however,  have  ever  been  applied  to  any  ufe  ;  and  the 
fcheme  of  Mr  Volta,  who  propofed  to  fubflitute  its  ex- 
plofive  force  inllead  of  gun-powder,  is  found  infnffi- 
cient,  on  account  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  explofion,  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  two  airs  aie  fired  in  very  great  quantity, 
which  would  be  incompatible  with  the  fmall  bulk  ne- 
ceflary  for  warlike  engines. 

Sect.  VII.  Sulphurated.  Inflammable  Air. 

This  was  difeovered  by  Dr  Prieftley  at  the  time 
when  he  was  engaged  in  the  experiments  of  which  fome 
account  has  been  given  in  the  lafl  feCtion,  of  tranfmit- 
ting  the  fleam  of  water  and  other  fluids  through  red- 
hot  tubes  containing  fome  folid  material.  Having,  a-  p{rft.  ^ n _ 
mong  others,  treated  manganefe  in  this  manner,  by  cured  from 
Hopping  one  end  of  the  heated  tube  with  a  cork  be-  manganefe. 
fore  the  fleam  was  applied,  he  received  forty  ounce- 
meafure3  of  air,  of  which  one-fixth  was  fixed  air  and 
the  reft  of  the  ftandard  of  1.7,  lambei  tly  inflammable. 

Having  then  opened  the  other  end  of  the  tube  in  or¬ 
der  to  admit  the  Hearn,  air  was  produced  more  co- 
pioufly  than  before.  Of  50  ounces  of  this  air,  one- 
feventh  was  fixed,  and  the  reft,  of  the  ftandard  of  1.8, 
explofively  inflammable.  The  lafl  portions  were  very 
turbid  :  and  the  fmell,  efpecially  that  of  the  lafl  por¬ 
tion,  was  very  fulphureous,  tinging  the  water  of  a  very- 
dark  colour,  by  depofiting  in  it  a  quantity  of  blackilh 
water.  However,  the  air  itfelf  became  prefen tly  tranf- 
parent,  and  had  no  other  appearance  than  that  of  any 
other  kind  of  air.  On  looking  at  the  jar  in  about  ten 
minutes  after,  it  was  quite  black  and  opaque  ;  fo  that 
nothing  could  be  feen  in  theinfide  of  it.  Filling  after¬ 
wards  another  jar  with  the  fame  kind  of  air,  in  order 
to  obferve  the  progrefs  of  this  uncommon  phenomenon, 
he  found,  that  when  the  water  was  well  fiibfided,  black 
fpecks  began  to  appear  in  different  places,  and,  ex¬ 
tending  themfelvcs  in  all  directions,  at  length  joined 
each  other,  till  the  whole  jar  was  become  perfectly 
black,  and  the  glafs  opaque.  When  this  was  done,  he 
transferred  the  air  into  another  jar ;  and  it  foon  pro¬ 
duced  a  fimilar  efleCt  upon  this,  though  it  never  became 
Z  fo 
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fo  black  as  the  jar  In  which  it  had  been  firfl  recei¬ 
ved.  It  alfo  frequently  happened,  that  only  the  lower 
part  of  the  jar  would  become  black,  as  if  the  matter 
with  which  it  was  loaded  had  kept  fubfiding,  though 
xnvifibly,  in  the  mafs  of  air,  and  occupied  only  the 
lower  regions,  leaving  the  upper  part  entirely  free  from 
it.  On  expofing  to  the  open  air  the  vcftels  thus  turn¬ 
ed  black,  the  colour  prefently  difappeared,  and  a  yel¬ 
low  or  brown  incruftation  was  left  upon  it.  The  fame 
change  took  place  when  the  veffels  were  inverted  in 
water,  in  order  to  obferve  the  alteration  of  the  air  with¬ 
in  them  ;  but  on  examining  this  air,  no  fenfible  change 
was  perceived.  In  fome  cafes,  indeed,  he  thought  the 
air  was  injured,  but  it  was  much  lefs  fo  than  he  had 
expe&ed.  After  depofiting  the  black  matter,  the  air 
Hill  retained  its  fulphnreous  fmell,  and  he  did  not  ima- 
n-ine  that  it  would  ever  leave  it  entirely. 

°  On  trying  other  fpecimens  of  manganefe,  no  air  of 
this  kind  was  obtained  ;  but  fome  time  after,  having 
occafion  to  make  a  large  quantity  of  inflammable  air, 
he  ufed,  inflead  of  frefh  iron,  fome  that  had  been  al¬ 
ready  melted  in  vitriolic  acid  air.  Difiolving  this  with 
n  confiderable  quantity  of  frefh  metal  in  diluted  vitiio- 
lic  acid,  he  found  that  the  water  in  which  the  air  was 
received  became  very  black,  and  depofited  more  fedi- 
ment  than  had  appeared  in  the  experiment  with  the 
manganefe.  The  jars  were  as  black  as  ink,  but  be¬ 
came  yellow  on  expofure  to  the  air  as  before  ;  fo  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  fame  thing 
he  had  got  before.  On  burning  a  quantity  of  it,  this 
kind  of  air  appeared  to  contain  fome  vitriolic  acid,  the 
balloon  being  filled  with  a  very  denfe  white  fume,  which 
rendered  the  water  fenfibly  acid  to  the  tafte.  On  de- 
compofing  it  with  dephlogifticated  air,  however,  he 
found  the  diminution  exa&ly  the  fame  as  when  com¬ 
mon  inflammable  and  dephlogifticated  air  were  ufed  ;  fo 
that  it  appeared  to  contain  neither  more  nor  lefs  phlo- 
gifton  than  the  other  ;  only  there  was  a  fmall  quantity 
of  fixed  air  produced,  which  is  never  the  cafe  with 
common  inflammable  air  From  vitriolic  acid  and  iron. 

When  the  fulphurated  inflammable  air  is  received  o- 
ver  mercury,  very  little  black  matter  is  produced  on 
the  jars  \  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  though  the  black 
matter  colle&ed  on  them,  when  the  air  is  taken  through 
water,  foon  grows  yellow  upon  expofing  it  to  the  air, 
it  is  not  the  cafe  with  that  which  remains  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  ;  it  adheres  to  the  evaporating  veflel  in  form  of  a 
black  incruftation,  which  does  not  burn  blue  until  it 
has  been  digefted  in  the  nitrous  acid,  which  deprives  it 
of  its  fuperfluous  phlogiilon,  and  leaves  it  both  of  the 
colour  and  fmell  of  fulphur. 

Sect.  VIII.  Of  Alkaline  Air. 

This  was  procured  by  Dr  Prieftley,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  experiments,  from  common  fpirit  of  fal- 
ammoniac  with  quicklime,  or  the  materials  from  which 
it  is  made.  He  did  not  at  that  time  profecute  the 
difeovery  farther  than  by  impregnating  water  with  it ; 
by  which  means  he  could  make  a  much  ftronger  alka¬ 
line  fpirit  than  any  to  be  met  with  in  the  /hops.  His 
method  of  procuring  it  was  by  mixing  one  part  of 
pounded  fal-ammoniac  with  three  parts  of  flacked  lime  ; 
and  for  common  experiments  the  fame  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terials  would  laft  a  confiderable  time. 
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This  kind  of  air,  when  pure,  is  inftantly  fatal  to  ani-  Alkaline 
mal  life,  and  extinguifhes  flame  ;  though,  when  mixed  Air^ 
with  common  atmofpherical  air,  it  is  (lightly  inflam- 
mable,  and  alfo  medicinal  in  faintings  and  other  cafes  Prop4 tic| 
of  debility.  A  candle  dipped  into  a  jar  of  this  air 0f  alkaline 
is  extinguifhed  ;  but  juft  before  the  flame  goes  out,  it  air. 
is  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  another  flame  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  and  fometimes  a  weak  flame  fpreads  for 
a  confiderable  way,  or  even  through  the  whole  body  of 
the  alkaline  air.  The  dearie  fpark  taken  in  it  ap¬ 
pears  of  a  red  colour.  Every  fpark  taken  in  it  aug¬ 
ments  its  bulk,  and  by  degrees  ’  turns  the  whole  into 
inflammable  air.  It  is  readily  abforbed  by  water,  as 
has  been  already  obferved,  and  diflolves  ice  almoft  as 
faft  as  an  hot  fire.  On  confining  fome  water  impreg¬ 
nated  with  alkaline  air  in  a  glafs  tube,  and  thus  expo¬ 
fing  it  to  a  ftrong  heat  in  a  fand-furnace  for  fome  days, 
he  obferved  that  a  white  fediment  or  incruftation  was 
formed  on  the  furface.  The  Do&or  remarked,  that 
bits  of  linen,  charcoal,  and  fponge,  admitted  into  a 
quantity  of  alkaline  air,  diminifhed  it,  and  acquired  a 
very  pungent  fmell  ;  efpecially  the  fponge,  a  bit  of 
which,  about  the  fize  of  an  hazle-nut,  abforbed  an 
ounce-meafure.  It  is  remarkable  that  copper,  which 
i3  f0  eaiily  corroded  by  the  common  volatile  alkalis, 
is  not  affe&ed  by  alkaline  air.  The  fpecifie  gravity  of 
this  kind  of  air  is,  by  Mr  Kirwan,  determined  to  be 
to  that  of  common  air  as  600  to  1000  ;  though,  as  he 
juftly  obferves,  this  muft  differ  very  confiderably  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  quantity  of  moifture  it  contains.  147 

In  profecuting  his  experiments  on  alkaline  air, 

Prieftley  concluded  that  it  contains  phlogifton,  both  \nf,  phlc 
from  its  being  convertible  into  inflammable  air  by  elec  gifton. 
trie  explofions,  and  likewife  from  its  reviving  the  cal¬ 
ces  of  metals.  In  attempting  to  afeertain  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  lead  revived  in  alkaline  air,  he  met  with  two 
difficulties ;  the  firft,  on  account  of  fome  part  of  the 
calx  being  blackened  and  imperfe&ly  revived  ;  the  fe- 
cond,  that  the  lead  completely  revived  was  diffoived  by 
the  mercury  employed  to  confine  the  air.  To  prevent 
this  laft  inconvenience,  he  put  the  powdered  mafficot 
(the  fubftance  he  chofe  to  employ  on  this  occafion)  in¬ 
to  fmall  earthen  cups,  contriving  to  place  them  with 
their  mouths  upwards,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when 
the  lead  was  revived  by  means  of  a  burning  lens,  it 
would  remain  in  the  cup,  and  not  mix  with  the  mer¬ 
cury  which  fupported  it.  The  proportions  of  metal 
then  revived,  were  fix  grains  of  lead  in  three  ounce- 
meafures,  16^  in  three  meafures  and  an  half,  1  3  in  two 
and  an  half,  and  1  2  in  three  and  three-fourths  ;  but  the 
experiment  on  which  he  laid  the  greateft  ftrefs,  was  that 
in  which  264  grains  of  lead  were  revived  in  7^  ounce- 
meafures  of  alkaline  air.  In  this  proportion,  100 
onnce-meafures  of  alkaline  air  would  revive  352  grains 
of  lead  ;  but  an  equal  quantity  of  inflammable  air  from 
iron  would  have  revived  480  grains  of  metal.  This 
deficiency  appeared  fomewhat  furprifing  .to  the  Do&or, 
confidering  that  alkaline  air  is  refolved  into  more  than 
twice  its  bulk  of  the  inflammable  kind  ;  though  it  is 
poffible,  that  inflammable  air  from  iron  may  contain 
more  phlogifton  than  that  into  which  alkaline  air  is  re- 
folvable.. 

On  heating  red  precipitate  in  alkaline  air,  the  mer¬ 
cury  was  revived  as  in  other  cafes,  and  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  water  was  produced, x  though  none  appears 
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Alkaline  on  reviving  it  with  common  inflammable  air.  “  It  has 
Air  even  (fays  he)  run  down  in  drops  in  the  infide  ot  a 
—  v—- 1  veffel  which  contained  five  ounce- meafures  of  the  air  ; 

and  a  confiderable  quantity  of  dephlogifticated  air  was 
found  on  the  refiduum.”  On  throwing  the  focus  of  the 
lens  on  red  precipitate,  iuclofed  in  this  kind  of  air,  till 
three  meafures  of  it  were  reduced  to  two,  water  was 
produced  as  ufual,  and  the  ftandard  of  the  refiduum 
was  1.7.  In  another  experiment,  a  violent  explohon 
took  place  before  he  could  obferve  whether  any  water 
was  produced  or  not. 

In  examining;  the  phenomena  which  attend  the  con 

*  /.  <  1  1  •  •  •  .  V  _  *_  r.Ulo  in^l  fill 


148  In  examining  the  phenomena  which  au-cm*  ua  —  - 

Conyerfion  verfion  of  a]kal;ne  a;r  ;nto  the  inflammable  kind,  the 
Sam-Doftorwas  induced  to  believe  that  it  was  occafioned 
aiible  air.  by  heat  alone,  without  the  concurrence  ot  light.  I  he 
effe&s  of  the  former  were  firft  perceived  on  heating 
fome  ochre  of  iron  in  alkaline  air  ;  when,  though  the 
matter  turned  black,  as  in  an  incipient  redu&ion  of  the 
metal,  he  found  a  confiderable  increafe  of  quantity  ln- 
ftead  of  dccreafe  in  the  air,  as  he  had  expe&ed  ;  and, 
on  examining  the  quality  of  it,  he  found  that  it  con¬ 
tained  no  fixed  air,  but  was  entirely  inflammable.  With 
fcales  of  iron  a  fimilar  enlargement  was  perceived  ;  but 
in  this  way  lie  could  never  increafe  the  quantity  to  more 
than  double  that  which  had  been  originally  employed, 
and  even  after  this  the  whole  fmelled  flrongly  of  vola¬ 
tile  alkali ;  the  iron  had  undergone  no  change.  . 

The  Do6lornow,  concluding  fromthefe  experiments 
that  the  change  of  alkaline  into  inflammable  air  was 
produced  by  this  caufe  alone,  proceeded  to  repeat  t  e 
experiment,  by  heating  in  the  alkaline  air  bits  of  iy 
crucibles,  or  of  earthen  retorts,  which  had  been  juo. 
before  expofed  to  very  great  heats,  fo  that  they  could 
not  be  fuppofed  to  give  out  any  air  themfelves,  and 
therefore  could  only  ferve  to  communicate,  a  llrong 
heat  to  the  alkaline  air  ;  and  in  thefe  experiments  the 
refult  was  the  fame  as  when  ochre  and  iron  were  made 
life  of.  The  bits  of  white  earthen  ware  were  always 
turned  black  ;  but  finding  the  fame  effed  of  augment¬ 
ing  the  air  and  giving  it  an  inflammable  quality,  though 
he  ufed  the  bit  of  crucible  over  and  over  again,  he  was 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  change  was  effected  by 
heat  alone. 

In  all  thefe  experiments,  however,  with  a  burning- 
glafs,  as  a  ftrong  light  was  alfo  concerned,  he  heated  a 
quantity  of  alkaline  air  in  a  green  glafs  retort,  receiving 
in  a  glafs  tube,  filled  with  water,  all  the  air  that  could 
be  expelled  from  it  by  heat.  At  firft  it  was  all  abiorb- 
ed  by  the  water,  being  merely  alkaline  air  expelled  by 
the  rarefadion  ;  but  when  the  bulb  of  the  retort  became 
red-hot,  he  found  that  the  bubbles  driven  out  were  not 
wholly  abforbed,  and  at  lail  none  of  them  were  fo. 
Thefe  were  altogether  inflammable  ;  fo  that  no  doubt 
remained  of  the  change  being  produced  by  heat  alone, 
without  any  intervention  of  light. 

It  was  farther  obferved,  that  whenever  the  alkaline 
air  was  changed  into  inflammable  by  means  of  bits  o 
retorts  or  crucibles  containing  clay,  they  always  be¬ 
came  black  during  the  procefs.  He  inclined  therefore 
to  fuppofe,  that  fomething  might  be  depofited  from 
the  air  which  might  attach  itlelf  to  the  clay.  “  In¬ 
deed  (fays  he),  if  this  was  not  the  cafe,  I 'do  not  fee 
why  the  clay  Ihould  become  black  ;  though,  perhaps, 
part  of  the  fame  phlogiflon  which  forms  the  inflam¬ 
mable  air  may  be  attraded  by  the  red-hot  clay,  with- 
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out  there  being  any  proper  decompofition  of  the  air.  Nitrous  \ir. 
That  this  is  the  cafe  feems  probable  from  an  expen- 
ment  in  which  I  ufed  porcelain  inftead  of  common 
earthen  ware  ;  which  did  not  become  black  in  the  pro¬ 
cefs,  though  inflammable  air  was  produced.’’ 

In  fome  of  Dr  Prieftley’s  experiments,  he  had  ob- VoUnie^al- 
ferved  that  iron,  which  hid  long  lulled  in  nitrous  air,ced  from 
gave  out  a  llrong  fmell  of  volatile  alkali.  11116  extra-  nitrous  air 
ordinary  phenomenon,  however,  was  only  perceived  and  iron, 
where  the  nitrous  air  and  iron  had  been  in  contad  for 
a  very  long  time  ;  but  he  found  that  it  was  much  fooner 
produced  by  making  ufe  of  a  weak  folution  of  copper; 
by  putting  iron  into  which  he  obtained  that  fpecies  of 
nitrous  air  called  dephlogifticated.  A  phial  containing 
fome  of  this  iron,  which  had  been  ufed  only  once  for 
the  purpofe  juft  mentioned,  having  been  kept  clofe 
corked  for  about  two  months,  was  accidentally  broken  ; 
when  fome  pieces  of  the  iron  were  found  covered  with 
a  green  cruft,  and  thefe  had  a  llrong  fmell  of  volatile 
alkali.  On  making  fome  more  experiments  on  this 
fubjeft,  he  found  that  two  months  (landing  was  requifite 
to  produce  the  alkaline  fmell  defired. 


Sect.  IX.  Of  Nitrous  Air. 


This  kind  of  air  is  plentifully  obtained  in i  all  cafes 
where  the  nitrous  acid  is  combined  with  phlogiiton  ; 

Thus,  when  it  is  mixed  with  metals,  or  animal  or  ve¬ 
getable  fubftances,  nitrous  air  is  produced  in  great 
quantities  ;  but  very  fparingly  when  treated  with  me¬ 
tallic  calces,  earths,  or  other  matters  which  are  laid  to 
contain  little  or  no  phlogiiton.  All  the  metals,  ex¬ 
cepting  gold,  platina,  and  regulus  of  antimony,  which 
are  not  foluble  in  the  pure  nitrous  acid,  yield  nitrous 
air  on  being  treated  with  it  ;  and  even  from  thefe, 
when  diffolved  in  aqua  regia,  fome  quantity  of  this  air 
may  be  obtained.  Every  metal,  however,  does  not  yie  d 
it  in  equal  quantity,  with  equal  facility,  or  equa  y 
good.  Silver,  copper,  iron,  brafs,  bifmuth  or  nickel, 
when  put  into  nitrous  acid,  yield  this  air  in  conlidera- 
ble  quantity  :  Mercury  yields  this  but  (lowly  without 
the  application  of  heat,  though  no  great  degree  of  it 
is  neceftary.  Copper  and  iron,  efpecially  the  latter, 
require  the  acid  to  be  cautioufly  applied  on  account  ot 
the  violent  emiffion  of  fumes.  Gold,  platina,  and  re¬ 
gulus  of  antimony,  when  put  in  aqua  regia,  yield  ni¬ 
trous  air  pretty  readily  ;  but  lead  yields  it  m  fmaller 
proportion  than  any  other  metal,  and  zinc  does  the 
fame  among  the  femimetals,  the  elaflic  fluid  produced 

from  it  being  moftly  phlogifticated  air.  *5* 

In  the  production  of  this  kind  of  air,  great  differen-  Whyitrmg 
ces  are  perceived  by  a  diverfity  in  the  ftrength  of 
acid.  Thus,  if  we  diffolve  copper  in  llrong  nitrous  mit0Uaair> 
ac'd,  no  nitrous  air  is  produced,  though  the  fame  ma¬ 
terials  will  yield  air  in  great  quantity  by  the  mere  af- 
fuffion  of  water  to  dilute  the  acid.  1  his  is  very  pro¬ 
perly  explained  by  Dodor  Prieftley,  from  the  property 
that  the  nitrous  acid  has  of  attrafting  phlogiiton,^ 
which  is  evident  from  what  happens  in  the  folution  oi 
mercury.  When  llrong  fpirit  o$  nitre  is  poured  upon 
this  metal,  the  folution  foon  begins,  and  is  very  rapid, 
yet  not  a  Angle  bubble  of  elaflic  fluid  is  produced ;  but 
in  a  (hort  time  the  acid  next  to  the  mercury  is  chan- 
o-ed  of  an  orange  colour,  which  is  an  indication  of  its 
having  acquired  phlogiflon,  probably  from  the  nitrous 
°  Z  2  air 
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Nitrous  Air  air  which  is  decompofed  the  moment  it  is  formed,  and 

- '  before  its  particles  are  united  into  vifible  bubbles.  The 

bubbles  of  air  indeed  break  through  the  coloured  acid, 
but  they  difappear  the  moment  they  come  in  contact 
with  the  pale-coloured  acid.  As  foon  as  the  whole 
quantity  of  acid  lias  affumed  the  orange  colour,  nitrous 
air  efcapes  from  it  in  confiderable  quantity ;  but  the 
mixture  of  water  deprives  the  acid  of  its  power  of  the 
decompofing  nitrous  air.  The  ftrong  and  pale-coloured 
nitrous  acid  ought  to  be  diluted  with  at  lead  two  or 
three  parts  of  water  to  one  of  the  acid,  for  the 
eafy  production  of  nitrous  air  from  copper  and  mer¬ 
cury. 

In  common  experiments,  no  other  degree  of  heat  is 
neceffary  than  that  produced  by  the  effervefcence  itfelf, 
except  mercury  be  ufed,  which  requires  the  application 
of  fome  degree  of  heat  ;  but  when  the  metal  expoles  a 
152  veJT  great  fur  face  to  the  acid,  as  is  the  cafe  when  the 
Properties  filings  of  the  metal  are  ufed,  the  effervefcence  and  pro¬ 
of  nitrous  dudtion  of  nitrous  air  are  often  much  quicker  than  can 
3;r*  be  conveniently  managed.  The  mod  proper  method 

of  producing  nitrous  air,  however,  is  explained  in  the 
lad  feCtion  of  this  treatife. 

Nitrous  air  by  itfelf  is  equally  tranfparent  and  in- 
vifible  with  common  air,  excepting  at  its  fird  produc¬ 
tion,  when  it  is  fomewliat  coloured,  owing  to  a  little 
fuperfluous  nitrous  acid,  or  to  fome  earthy  particles 
which  are  carried  up  with  it.  Its  fmell  refembles  that 
of  nitrous  acid,  or  indeed  is  the  very  fame  ;  becaufe, 
in  palling  through  the  common  air  to  our  nodrils,  it 
is  decompofed,  and  converted  into  nitrous  acid.  The 
fame  is  to  be  faid  of  its  tade  ;  though  Mr  Fontana, 
who  tadcd  it  without  any  contaft  of  external  air,  af¬ 
firms  that  it  has  no  tadc  whatever.  The  method  in 
which  he  afccrtained  this  fadl  was  as  follows.  Having 
fird  introdued  the  nitrous  air  into  a  bottle  of  eladic 
gum  in  water,  as  is  done  with  glafs  bottles,  he  brought 
his  mouth,  fhut,  while  the  neck  of  the  eladic-gum 
bottle  was  under  water,  near  the  neck  of  it ;  and  then, 
by  prelfing  the  bottle,  introduced  the  nitrous  air  into 
his  mouth.  The  experiment,  however,  is  by  no  means 
Void  of  danger  ;  for  if  the  perfon  happens  to  draw  any 
quantity  of  this  air  into  the  lungs,  he  may  be  nearly 
fuffocated,  as  nitrous  air  is  exceedingly  noxious.  In 
performing  of  it,  he  recommends  to  exhaud  the  mouth 
entirely  of  common  air,  though  he  does  not  inform  us 
how  this  can  be  done  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  eafy  to  con,- 
ceive  the  pofiibility  of  doing  fo. 

Though  nitrous  air  extinguilhes  flame,  it  may  by 
certain  procelfes  be  brought  into  fuch  a  date  that  a 
candle  will  burn  in  it  with  an  enlarged  flame  ;  and  it 
becomes  what  Dr  Priedley  calls  dephlogiflicated  nitrous; 
air,  which  is  treated  in  the  next  fe&ion.  It  is  re¬ 
markable,  however, .  that  when  a  candle  is  extinguifh- 
ed,  as  it  never  fails  to  be  in  common  nitrous  air,  the 
flame  feems  to  be  a  little  enlarged  about  its  edges  by 
the  addition  of  another  bfiiifh  flame  before  the  former 
«  1  goes  out. 

fataHoani-  Nitrous  air  feems  to  be  the  mod  fatal  to  animal  life 
ma]  and  vc-  of  any, ,  Even ,  infe&s,  which' can  bear  phlogidicated 
getable  life,  and  inflammable  air,  generally  die  the  moment  they 
are  put  into  it.  Frogs,  fnails,  and  other  animals 
which  do  not  refpjre  very  frequently,  die  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  generally  do  not  recover  even  when  taken 
cut  of,  this  noxious  fluid  before  they  are  dead.  Plants 
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perifh  very  foon  in  nitrous  air,  and  even  in  common  air  NitrousAir, 
faturated  with  nitrous  air  ;  but  Dr  Priedley  informs  us,  — y— 
that  “  though  in  general  plants  die  almod  immediate¬ 
ly  in  water  impregnated  with  nitrous  air,  yet,  in  one 
cafe  of  this  kind,  when  the  fuperfluous  nitrous  air  was 
let  out  under  water,  fo  that  no  part  of  it  was  decom¬ 
pofed  in  contaft  with  the  water,  the  plant  grew'  in  it 
remarkably  well  ” 

Water,  by  agitation  in  nitrous  air,  may  be  made  to 
imbibe  one  tenth  part  of  its  bulk  ;  and  afterwards  the  ni¬ 
trous  air  may  be  expelled  again  by  boiling,  though  not 
in  the  fame  quantity  as  it  was  abforbed  ;  but  for  this 
purpofe  the  water  fhould  be  previoufly  deprived  of  its 
air.  Dr  Priedley  informs  us,  that  having  carefully 
pumped  all  the  air  out  of  a  quantity  of  rain-water,  let¬ 
ting  it  dand  24  hours  in  a  good  vacuum,  and  then  im¬ 
pregnating  it  with  nitrous  air,  he  indantly  expelled  it 
again  by  boiling,  when  he  obtained  only  about  one 
fourth  part  of  it,  though  fulficiently  pure,  and  without 
any  mixture  of  fixed  air.  Water  may  alfo  be  deprived 
of  the  nitrous  air  it  contains,  though  it  does  not  freeze 
quite  fo  readily  when  impregnated  with  this  air  as  in  its 
natural  date. 

Nitrous  air  is  abforbed  by  drong  oil  of  vitriol  nearly 
in  the  fame  quantity  as  by  water  ;  the  acid  acquiring 
a  puiple  colour,  by  reafon  of  the  phlogidon  contained 
in  the  nitrous  air.  The  drong  nitrous  acid  abforbs  it 
in  great  quantity  ;  and  becomes  fmoking,  orange  co¬ 
loured,  and  afterwards  green,  on  account  of  the  phlo¬ 
gidon  contained  in  it.  Marine  acid  imbibes  but  a 
fmall  quanity,  and  very  flowly,  acquiring  at  the  fame 
time  a  light-blue  colour.  Both  nitrous  air  and  com¬ 
mon  air  phlogidicated  by  it  are  meliorated  by  agita^ 
tion  in  nitrous  acid. 

Nitrous  air  is  abforbed  in  confiderable  quantity  by 
radical  vinegar,  and  the  concentrated  vegetable  acid. — 

Solution  of  green  vitriol  imbibes  it  in  much  greater 
quantity  than  water,  and  acquires  a  black  colour ; 
which,  however,  foon  goes  off  by  expofnre  to  the 
common  air.  Its  tade  alfo  becomes  acid. — Very  little 
is  abforbed  by  caudic  alkalis.  Oil-olive  dowdy  ab¬ 
forbs  a  confiderable  quantity,. ■*  but  oil,  of  turpentine 
abforbs  much  more.  By  a  little  agitation,  it  will 
imbibe  more  than  ten  times  its  quantity  of  nitrous 
air;  acquiring  at  the  fame  time  a  yellowidi  or  orange 
colour,  and  becoming  a  little  glutinous.  The  part 
which  is  not  abforbed  appears  to  be  converted  into 
phlogidicated  air. —  Ether  and  fpirit  cf  wine  abforb 
it  very  quickly,  but  no  nitrous  air  is  obtained  by  the 
application  of  heat  after  they  have  abforbed  it. .  It  is 
greatly  dimin-ifhed  by  oil  of  turpentine,  liver  of  ful- 
phur,  and  pyrophorus  ;  all  of  which  leave  it  in  a  phlo¬ 
gidicated  date.  It  is  alfo  diminifhed  and  phlcgitlica- 
ted  by  being  kept  in  a  bladder,  alternately  expofed  to  < 
moidure  and  drynefs.  Nitrous  acid  air  has  the  fame 

.  .  1S4- 

One  of  the  mod  remarkable  properties  of  nitrous  Djminifles 
air,  is  its  diminution  with  dephlogiflicated  air;  bydephlogilD 
wThich  means  it  becomes  a  ted  of  the  quantity  of  that  cate^air' 
kind  of  air  contained  in  the  atmofphere.  With  pure 
dephlogiflicated  air,  the  diminution  is  almod  to.  no¬ 
thing,  at  the  fame  time  that  fome  quantity  of  nitrous 
acid  is  reproduced  by  the  decompofttion  of  the  nitrous 
air ;  but  as  our  atmofphere  is  always  mixed  with  a  . 
confiderable  quantity  of  phlogidicated  air,  on  which 
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[SitrousAi  nitrous  air  has  no  efte&,  the  diminution  in  this  cafe  is 
I- — v —  never  fo  confiderable.  Upon  this  principle  the  Eudi- 
ometer  is  conftruCled. 

Its antifep-  Another  very  remarkable  property  of  nitrous  air  is 
ic  power.  Jts  ftrong  antifeptic  power;  infomuch  that  animal  mat¬ 
ter  may,  by  its  means,  be  preierved  for  many  months 
without  corruption.  This  property,  it  was  thought, 
might  have  been  extremely  ufeful  on  many  occafions ; 
but  Dr  Prieftley,  after  a  number  of  experiments  on 
the  fubjeft,  concludes  in  the  following  manner.  “Ni¬ 
trous  air  will  indeed  preferve  meat  from  putrefa&ion  ; 
but  after  long  keeping,  it  becomes  very  offenfive  both 
to  the  noftrils  and  palate,  though  the  fmell  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  that  of  putrefa&ion  ;  and  indeed  the  fubflance 
continuing  quite  firm,  it  could  not  be  properly  putrid. 
— Having  formerly  experienced  the  remarkable  anti¬ 
feptic  power  of  nitrous  air,  I  propofed  an  attempt  to 
preferve  anatomical  preparations,  &c.  by  means  of  it  ; 
but  Mr  Key,  who  made  the  trial,  found,  that,  after 
fome  months,  various  animal  fubftances  were  fhri vei¬ 
led,  and  did  not  preferve  their  forms  in  this  kind  of 
i  6  air.” 

I  'pecilicrra.  The  Specific  gravity  of  nitrous  air,  a3  well  as  of 
j  my  of  ni-  other  kinds,  has  been  afeertained  by  Mr  Kirwan.  As 
1  :rous  air.  fr  corrodes  metals,  he  endeavoured  to  find  its  weight 
by  comparing  the  lofs  fuftained  by  the  materials  which 
produce  it.  Thus  he  found,  that  14  grains  of  the 
materials  produced  38. 74  inches  of  nitrous  air  ;  and, 
confequently,  by  proper  calculation,  that  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  nitrous  air  is  to  that  of  atmofpheric  air  as 
1195  to  1000. — “  If  the  air  (fays  he)  had  been  ob¬ 
tained  over  water,  or  in  ftrong  heat,  its  weight  would 
probably  have  been  very  different ;  as  it  is  liable  to  be 
mixed  with  phlogifticated  air,  nitrous  vapour,  and  a 
variable  quantity  of  water.  Nitrous  vapour  would 
render  it  heavier,  and  phlogifticated  air  or  water  pro- 
bably  lighter.” 

Component  With  regard  to  the  conftituent  principles,  or  ele- 
!  fartso.f  ni-  ments  of  nitrous  air,  all  thofe  who  look  upon  phlogi- 
^oas  air.  ft;on  tQ  a  diftinft  fubftance,  have  believed  that  the 
former  is  a  compound  of  nitrous  acid  and  phlogifton. 
By  the  oppofite  party,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  fubftauce 
entirely  fimple,  and  one  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  the 
nitrous  acid.  This  opinion  feems  in  part  now  to  be 
entertained  by  Dr  Prieftley  himfelf,  notwithftanding 
his  former  fentiments  on  the  fubjedl.  “  I.  had  no 
doubt  on  the  fubjed  (fays  he)  until  I  read  the  work 
of  Mr  Metherie  ;  who  afferts,  that  nitrous  air  contains 
no  proper  nitrous  acid,  but  only  one  of  the  elements 
of  it ;  the  other  being  dephlogiflicated  air,  which  had 
before  been  confidered  by  Mr  Lavoifier  as  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  all  acidity. — Among  other  obfervations  in 
fupport  of  his  afTertion,  Mr  Metherie  has  the  follow¬ 
ing.  1.  Nitrous  air  burnt  together  with  inflammable 
air,  produces  no  nitrous  acid.  2.  Though  nitrous  air 
be  obtained  from  a  folution  of  mercury  in  the  nitrous 
acid,  almoft  all  the  acid  is  found  in  the  folution.  3. 
Nitrous  air,  abforbed  by  marine  acid,  does  not  make 
aqua  regia.  4.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  a  fmall  portion 
of  the  nitrous  acid  being  decompofed,  furnifhes  a  pure 
air,  fo  altered,  that,  uniting  with  inflammable  air,  it 
changes  it  into  nitrous  air. 

“  In  reviewing  the  experiments  I  had  formerly 
made  on  this  kind  of  air,  I  could  not  recollect  any  of 
in  which  the  pure  nitrous  acid  was  produced,  ex- 
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ccpting  that  with  dephlogiflicated  air,  befides  the  ex-  Nitrous  Air. 
periment  in  which  it  was  decompofed  by  the  ele&ric  ~ 1 
fpark  ;  which  furnifhes  a  ftrong  obje6lion  to  this  hy¬ 
pothecs.”  To  afeertain  the  matter  more  fully,  the 
following  experiments  were  made. 

“  When  nitrous  air  is  decompofed  by  iron,  or  by  a 
mixture  of  iron  and  fulphur,  the  water  over  which  the 
procefs  is  conduced,  acquires  no  acidity  ;  but  I  had 
fuppofed  that  all  the  acid  was  abforbed  by  the  iron. 

Having  by  me  a  quantity  of  this  iron  which  had  been 
reduced  to  perfe&  rufl  in  nitrous  air,  and  which,  I 
knew,  muft  have  imbibed  more  than  its  weight  of  this 
air,  I  thought  that  the  acid  might  be  obtained  from  it 
by  diftillation ;  but  a  quantity  of  this  ruft  of  iron,  di- 
llilled  in  an  earthen  retort,  yielded  neither  nitrous  air 
nor  nitrous  acid,  at  leaft  in  any  quantity  that  could 
favour  the  common  hypothefis. 

“  I  then  endeavoured  to  decompofe  nitrous  air  by 
heating  iron  in  it  with  a  burning  lens ;  and  in  this 
procefs  I  fucceeded  far  beyond  my  expe&ation  :  for 
the  air  was  prefently  diminifhed  in  quantity,  while  the 
iron  became  of  a  darker  colour,  was  fometimes  melted 
into  balls,  and  gathered  confiderable  weight,  though' 
it  had  no  appearance  of  containing  any  nitrous  acid. — 

I11  the  firit  experiment,  the  original  quantity  of  ni¬ 
trous  air  was  diminifhed  to  about  one-third  ;  and  after 
this,  it  was  increased.”  The  increafe  was  found  to 
arife  from  a  production  of  inflammable  and  dephlogi- 
llicated  nitrous  air. 

The  DoCtor  proceeded  to  try  various  other  experi¬ 
ments  011  the  decompofition  of  nitrous  air,  particularly 
that  of  burning  Homberg’s  pyrophorus  ;  but  without- 
any  fuccefs,  or  obtaining  the  fmalleft  particle  of  ni¬ 
trous  acid.  His  conclufions  from  the  whole  are  the 
following.  #  ...  Itr<r 

“  Water  feems  to  be  a  necefiary  ingredient  *  in  ni-  ^;tro^s  - 
trous  as  well  as  inflammable  air  ;  at  leaft,  without  a  compofed 
quantity  of  water,  nitrous  air  cannot  be  formed.  For  of  phlogif- 
example,  copper  will  be  diffolved  in  fining  nitrous  heated  nr*  - 
acid  without  pioducing  any  nitrous  air,  juli  as  iron 
may  be  diffolved  in  concentrated  vitriolic  acid  without 
producing  inflammable  air. 

“  That  nothing  is  neceffary  to  the  formation  of  ni¬ 
trous  air  befides  phlogifticated  nitrous  acid  and  water, 
is  evident  from  the  produ&ton  of  it  by  the  impreg¬ 
nation  of  pure  water  with  phlogifticated  nitrous  vapour 
formed  by  the  rapid  folution  of  bifmuth  ;  an  experi¬ 
ment  which  I  mentioned  before.  Hbwever,  to  make 
it  in  a  more  unexceptionable  manner,  I  interpofed  a 
glafs  vefEel  between  that  in  which  the  folution  was 
made  and  that  in  which  the  water  to  be  impregnated 
with  the  phlogifticated  vapour  was  contained,  that 
whatever  was  diftilled  over  by  the  heat  of  the  procefs 
might  be  prevented  from  reaching  the  water.  In  * 
thefe  circumftances,  however,  when  nothing  but  the 
dry  phlogifticated  vapour. could  enter  the  water,  it  be¬ 
gan  to  fparkle  and  yield  nitrous -air  very-  copioufly  as  . 
foon  as  it  had  received  a  bluer  tinge  from  the  impreg¬ 
nation. — Nitrous  air  is  alfo  produced  by  pouring  a  / 
highly  coloured  or  phlogifticated  nitrous  acid  into  pure 
water,  into  which  no  metal  or  earthy  matter  is  any  way. 
concerned. 

“  I  have  formerly  obferved,  how  readily  nitrous  airp^J^^ 
is  diminifhed  by  taking  the  ele&ric  fpark  in  it:  This  the  ele&rlc 
experiment  I  have  frequently  repeated,  in  order  more  fpark  on 
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Nitrous  Air  particularly  to  afcertaln  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
'  refiduum.  In  one  experiment  half  an  ounce  of  nitrous 
air  was  reduced,  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour,  to  one  quar¬ 
ter  of  its  bulk.  One  fourth  of  the  reliduum  was  ftill 
nitrous,  and  the  reft  pldogifticated.  Taking  the  elec¬ 
tric  fpark  in  a  qaantity  of  nitrous  air  till  it  was  dimi- 
nifhed  to  one- third,  the  whole  was  completely  phlogi- 
llicated,  not  affecting  common  air  at  all,  and  extinguilh- 
ing  a  candle.  A  white  matter  was  formed  with  the 
mercury  over  which  the  fpark  was  taken,  which  made 
the  water  admitted  to  it  extremely  turbid.  In  another 
procefs,  the  electric  fpark  was  taken  iff  a  quantity  of 
nitrous  air  till  it  could  be  no  more  diminiflied,  when  it 
was  reduced  in  bulk  in  the  proportion  of  to  24. 
Letting  it  (land  all  night  upon  the  mercury,  it  was  in- 
creafed  in  the  proportion  of  1 to  24  ;  feemingly  by 
the  acid  uniting  to  the  mercury  and  generating  more 
nitrous  air,  fince  it  had  that  fmell.  No  water  appear¬ 
ed  after  the  procefs;  and  the  water  admitted  to  it  ac¬ 
quired  110  acid  tafte,  but  an  aftringent  one  like  that  of 
water  impregnated  with  nitrons  air.  There  was  a  white 
powder  formed,  as  in  the  former  experiments. — To  try 
if  it  were  pofiible  to  make  water  imbibe  the  acid  from 
the  nitrous  air,  the  electric  fpark  was  taken  in  it,  with 
a  fmall  quantity  of  water  over  the  mercury.  But  even 
this  water  did  not  acquire  any  acid  tafte,  but  only  an 
aftringent  one.” 

The  Doctor  concludes  his  experiments  on  this  fub- 
ject  with  a  conjecture,  that  the  phlogillon,  and  neither 
the  heat  nor  light  of  the  electric,  contributes  to  the  de- 
•compofition  of  the  nitrous  air.  As  his  final  fentiments 
on  the  matter,  however,  are  merely  conjecture,  without 
any  certain  experiments  to  confirm  them,  we  (hail  here 
refer  the  Reader  to  his  Section  on  Theory,  at  the  end 
of  his  fixth  volume  of  Experiments,  &c. 

Sect.  X.  Of  Dephlogifticated  Nitrous  Air . 

This  fpecies  differs  from  common  nitrous  air  in  be¬ 
ing  able  to  fupport  flame,  though  it  ftill  continues  fatal 
to  animal  life.  Common  nitrous  air  may  be  converted 
into  the  dephlogifticated  kind  by  particular  procefles  ; 
though,  when  zinc  is  difTolved  in  the  nitrous  acid,  if 
the  air  be  taken  at  different  times,  that  which  comes 
about  the  middle,  or  rather  the  latter  end  of  the  pro¬ 
cefs,  will  be  of  this  kind  ;  in  which  it  not  only  fup- 
ports  the  burning  of  a  candle,  but  the  flame  is  enlarged 
(fometimes  to  four  or  five  times  its  original  bulk)  by 
the  addition  of  a  weaker  and  bluifh  flame  round 
the  former  ;  and  this  burning  is  fometimes  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  crackling  noife,  as  if  the  candle  was  burn¬ 
ing  in  dephlogifticated  air.  It  may  alfo  be  obtained 
in  fome  parts  of  the  procefs  of  procuring  nitrous  air 
from  iron,  though  with  this  metal  the  fuccefs  is  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  but  tin  yields  a  confiderable  quantity  of  it.  By 
expofing  iron  to  nitrous  air,  it  may  be  fo  far  dephlo- 
giftcated  as  to  admit  a  candle  to  burn  in  it.  Dr  Prieft- 
lcy  filled  an  eight-ounce  phial  with  nails,  and  then  with 
mercury  ;  and  difplacing  the  mercury  with  nitrous  air, 
left  the  phial  inverted  in  a  quantity  of  the  fame  fluid. 
Two  months  after,  the  nitrous  air  was  found  to  be 
changed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  admit  a  candle  to  burn 
in  it  with  its  natural  flame  ;  and  by  continuing  ftill 
longer  in  contact  with  the  iron,  a  candle  would  burn 
in  it  with  an  enlarged  flame.  Thefe  changes,  however, 
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are  very  irregular,  fo  that  they  feldom  produce  the  Bephinpf. 
effects  {with  the  regularity  one  might  expect.  Dr 
Prieftley  once  found,  that  by  the  contact  of  iron  in  ,  lr^ 
quickfilver,  it  was  fo  changed  as  to  be  fired  with  an 
explofion  like  a  weak  inflammable  air ;  whilft  another 
quantity  of  nitrous  air,  which  had  been  treated  in  like 
manner  for  about  the  fame  length  of  time,  only  ad¬ 
mitted  a  candle  to  burn  in  it  with  an  enlarged  flame. 

In  that  feci  ion  of  his  iaft  volume  in  which  the  Ddc-  Component 
tor  treats  of  this  kind  of  air,  he  obferves  that  water  is  parts  of  de- 
abfolutcly  neceftary  to  its  compofition,  or  rather  to  the  P^o^ftica* 
decomposition  of  the  common  nitrous  air  by  iron.  He  ^  mtr0CI 
had  decompofed  it  before,  either  by  previoufly  filling 
the  vdTels  that  were  to  contain  the  nitrous  air  with  wa¬ 
ter  or  with  mercury ;  though  it  had  always  required 
a  much  longer  time  when  the  latter  was  made  ufe  of. 

The  reafon  of  its  being  formed  at  all  in  this  lafl  way, 
was. a  fmall  quantity  of  moifture  adhering  to  the  infide 
of  the  veflel  containing  the  mercury. 

To  try  the  influence  of  water  in  this  cafe,  he  nowEffe&sof 
procured  a  number  of  very  clean  fmall  needles;  and  water  on 
having  made  a  phial,  and  likewife  a  proper  quantity  0f  mtrous  air* 
mercury,  quite  clean  and  dry,  he  put  the  needles  into 
the  phial,  and,  filling  it  upwith  mercury,  introduced  the 
nitrous  air  :  but  it  continued  in  this  way  for  fix  or 
eight  months  without  the  fmalleft  alteration.  Intro¬ 
ducing  a  few  drop3  of  water,  a  diminution  of  about 
one-third  of  the  air  took  place,  and  the  remainder  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  phlogifticated.  On  the  26th  of  May  1782, 
he  examined  a  quantity  of  nitrous  air,  which  had  been 
confined  with  iron-fhavings  from  the  27th  of  Auguft 
preceding,  when  he  found  one-half  of  it  abforbed;  the 
remainder  fupported  the  flame  of  a  candle  better  than 
common  air,  though  a  moufe  died  in  it  ;  and  yet  this 
air  had  continued  feveral  months  in  the  fame  ftate  with 
regard  to  quantity,  nor  was  it  at  all  probable  that  its 
quality  would  have  been  altered  by  any  length  of 
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Though  this  kind  of  air  is  produced  by  the  contact  me. 

of  iron  and  nitrous  air,  the  Do6lor  has  never  been  able  thod  of 
to  afeertain  the  quantity  of  nitrous  air  which  a  given  procuring 
quantity  of  iron  can  decompofe;  and  though  iron  foonlt# 
becomes  fo  much  affected  by  this  procefs  that  it  crum¬ 
bles  into  powder,  it  ftill  ftems  equally  capable  of  de- 
compofing  a  frdh  quantity.  ELaving  made  a  compa¬ 
rative  experiment,  by  putting  together  one  quantity  of 
nitrous  air  with  frefli  iron  and  another  with  ruft,  he 
found  that  in  both  the  air  was  diminished  to  about  one- 
third,  and  a  candle  burned  in  both  equally  well ;  but 
neither  of  them  had  the  properties  of  frefti  nitrous  air 
in  any  degree. 

As  the  procefs  for  obtaining  dephlogifticated  nitrous 
air  by  means  of  iron  is  very  tedious,  the  Doctor  en¬ 
deavoured  to  find  another  which  might  be  attended 
with  lefs  inconvenience.  This  he  accompliflied  by  dif- 
folving  turnings  of  iron  in  a  dilute  folution  of  copper 
in  nitrous  acid  (the  fame  that  remains  after  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  nitrous  air),  mixing  it  again  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water.  Without  this  precaution,  he  tells 
us,  that  though  the  iron  will  at  firft  be  acted  upon  very 
(lowly,  yet  the  mixture  will  at  length  grow  fo  hot  as 
actually  to  boil,  and  the  procefs  will  be  exceedingly 
troublefome  :  however  it  will  be  neceftary,  previous  to 
any  attempt  to  diftblve  the  iron,  to  heat  the  folution  of 
copper,  in  order  to  expel  all  the  nitrous  air  and  fuper- 

fluous 
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w  Dq  hloaif-  fiuous  nitrous  acid.  Without  this  precaution  a  quan- 
11  tiovei  Ni-  tity  0f  common  nitrous  air  will  be  produced. 
h  trous  Air.  ^  I)ephlogifticated  nitrons  air  Is  abforbed  by  water  al- 
*  U  '  moft  as  readily  as  fixed  air,  and  in  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  ;  the  liquid  taking  up  about  one-half  its  bulk. of 
air.  After  being  thus  faturated,  the  whole  quantity 
of  dephlogifticated  nitrous  air  may  be  expelled  pure  by 
heat,  and  is  eafily  received  in  veflels  containing  mer¬ 
cury.  It  was  like  wife  obferved,  that  as  this  kind  of 
air  much  refembles  fixed  air  in  its  properties  of  being 
imbibed  by  water,  and  expelled  again  by  heat,  it  re- 
fembles  it  alfo  in  this  farther  property,  that  all  the  air 
which  has  been  a&ually  incorporated  with  the  water 
will  not  be  imbibed  by  water  again.  But  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  this  part  is  three  or  four  times  greater  than  the 
correfponding  part  of  fixed  air  ;  it  is  alfo  con/iderably 
more  phlogifticated.  .Water  impregnated  with  it  very 
foon  narts  with  it  again  on  being  expofed  to  the  atmo- 

fpheie. _ It  difcoveisnot  the  fmalleft  trace  of  contain- 

cy  ing  either  ac:d  alkali.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  lefs 

1  than  that  of  common  air.  On  heating  red  precipitate 

:a  in  this  kind  of  air,  pure  dephlogiilicated  air  was  pro¬ 

duced  without  affe&ing,  or  being  affeded  by,  the  ni¬ 
trous  air.  Repeating  the  expeiiment  with  malleable 
l6  iron,  the  quantity  of  it  was  enlarged,  and  the  whole 
Midcto  phlogifticated,  without  any  mixture  of  fixed  air.  By 
approach  to  heating  bits  of  clean  crucibles  or  retorts  in  this  kind  of 
the  nature  a;r>  Jt  feemed  to  approach  in  quality  to  common  atmo- 

fphS  fPherical  aJr  5  aad  the  effeas  were  alwaYs  found  to  be 
air.  the  more  confiderable  the  longer  the  procefs  was  con¬ 
tinued.  On  attempting,  however,  to  determine,  whe¬ 
ther  this  change  in  the  constitution  of  dephlogiilicated 
nitrous  air  was  occafioned  by  means  of  heat  or  light, 
he  heated  it  in  earthen  tubes ;  but  found,  that  though 
thefe  were  glazed  both  on  the  outfide  and  infide,  and 
feemed  perfe&ly  air-tight  both  before  and  after  the  ex¬ 
peiiment,  the  air  had  efcaped.  By  the  eledric  fpark 
it  was  rendered  wholly  immifcible  with  water,  and 
brought  to  the  ftandard  of  i  .45  ;  fo  that  the  Oodor 
had  no  doubt  of  its  being  refpirable.  Yet  this  kind 
of  air,  though  it  admits  a  candle  to  burn  fo  well  in  it, 
will  not  kindle  pyrophorus,  though  the  nitrous  air  from 
which  it  is  produced  would  inllantly  fet  it  on  fire. 

Sect.  XI.  Of  Vitriolic ,  Nit rcus>  Marine 9 
and  other  Acid  Airs* 

16  5 

How  pro-  f  1.  Vitriolic  acid  Air.—  This  is  always  a  combina- 
tUred*  tion  of  vitriolic  acid  with  plilogifton,  and  confequently 
may  be  procured  from  any  mixture  of  that  acid  in  its 
highly  concentrated  flatewith  phlogiftic  matters.  Hence 
it  is  obtained  from  all  the  metals,  gold  and  platina  ex¬ 
cepted,  on  boiling  them  with  ftrong  oil  of  vitriol.  It 
is  alfo  procurable  from  the  fame  acid  rendered  black  by 
any  phlogiftic  matter.  No  greater  heat  is  required  to 
expel  this  kind  of  air  than  that  produced  by  the  flame 
of  a  candle.  It  is  the  heavieft  of  all  aerial  fluids,  next 
to  fhior  acid  air,  being  to  common  air  as  22 65  to  1000.. 
Dr  Prieflley  informs  us,  that  a  quantity  of  vitriolic 
acid  thus  impregnated  with  phlogifton,  will  yield  many' 
times  more  air  than  an  equal  quantity  of  the  ftrongeft 
[pint  of  fait. — When  the  vitriolic  acid  air  is  produced 
In  great  plenty',  the  top  of  the  phial  in  which  it  is  gene¬ 
rated  is  commonly  filled  with  white  vapours.  The  air 
has  alfo  the  fame  appearance  as  it  is  tranfmiued  through 
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the  glafs  tube ;  and  it  is  fometimes  difcoverable  in  the  Nitrous 
recipient.  Wlien  fuch  fubftance^  are  put  to  the  oil  of  , 

vitriol  as  caufe  a  great  effervefcence  with  that  acid,  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  add  them  by  very  fmall  quantities 
at  a  time,  and  likewife  to  apply  the  heat  by  very  flow 
degrees,  left  the  rapid  production  of  air,  and  the  heat 
attending  it,  fhould  break  the  veflels.  It  is  molt  equa¬ 
bly  produced  by'  nfi rwg*  ftrong  oil  of  vitriol  and  char¬ 
coal  ;  but  in  mod  cafes  the  production  of  vitriolic  acid 
air  is  attended  with  that  of  inflammable,  and  fometimes 
fixed  or  phlogifticated  air.  With  ether  about  one- 
half  of  the  firft  produce  is  inflammable  ;  but  the  quan¬ 
tity  leffens  as  the  procefs  goes  on.  The  DoCtor  ob* 
ferved,  that,  when  quickfilver  was  ufed,  the  acid  was 
not  turned  black,  as  in  other  experiments  of  the  like 
nature.  He  alfo  obferved,  that  iron  yielded  a  httle  in¬ 
flammable  air  together  with  the  acid  gas  ;  but  that  the 
elaftic  fluid  produced  when  zinc  was  ufed,  contained 
about  two  parts  of  inflammable  and  one  of  acid  air* 

Copper,  filver,  and  lead,  when  heated  in  vitriolic  acid, 
yield  the  pureft  vitriolic  acid  air,  without  any  mixture 
of  inflammable  air;  but  the  lead  yields  only  a  very 
fmall  quantity,  and  requires  a  great  degree  of  heat.  It 
is  procured  in  the  grcatefl  abundance  from  the  fumes 
of  burning  fulphur,  and  is  then  called  the  volatile  vi¬ 
triolic  ^  or  fulphurcous  acid ;  for  an  account  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  which,  fee  Chemistry,  [Index).  .  ^ 

§  2.  Of  Nitrous  Acid  Air . — This  is  the  pure  nitrous  Howob* 
acid  byf  itfelf,  without  any  addition  of  phlogifton.  It  tained. 
is  procured  by  heating  the  ftrong  fpirit  of  nitre  in  a 
phial,  and  then  receiving  the  vapour  in  glafs  veflels  filled 
with  quickfilver.  It  is,  however,  extremely  difficult, 
or  rather  impofiiblc,  to  preferve  it  for  a  length  of  time 
by  means  of  any  fluid  hitherto  known.  Water  abforbsCa  ^  ^ 
it  immediately,  and  quickfilver  is  corroded,  and  pro-j)referved 
duces  nitrous  air.  “  But  (fays  Dr  Prieftley).  tho’  theby  means- 
acid  vapour  very  foon  unites  with  the  quickfilver,  yet,°f 
the  jar  in  which  it  was  received  being  narrow,  the  fa- 
line  cruft  which  was  formed  on  the  furface  of  the  quick¬ 
filver,  impeded  the  a&ion  of  the  acid  upon  it  till  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  admitting  water  to  the  air  I 
had  produced,  and  of  fatisfying  myfelf,  by  its  abforp- 
tion,  of  its  being  a  real  acid  air,  having  an  affinity  with 
water  fimilar  to  other  acid  airs.”  j^g* 

The  molt  remarkable  property  of  this  vapour  is,  that  Aflumes  a, 
its  colour  may  be  made  more  or  lefs  intenfe  by  the !  ^  colour 
mere  circumftance  of  heat.  It  may  be  confined  in|^^ejn^ 
glafs  veflels  with  ground- ftoppers,  or  in  tubes  hermeti¬ 
cally  fealed,  and  thus  expofed  to  the  a&ion  of  heat : 
in  which  cafe  it  will  be  found,  that  the  colour  of  the 
vapour  becomes  confulerably  more  intenfe  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  glafs  veflel  containing  it  is  more  or  lefs 
heated  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  intenfity  of 
the  colour  diminifhes  as  it  is  cooled.  “  It  feems  pro¬ 
bable  (fays  Dr  Prieftley),  that  if  thi3  vapour  was  not 
confined  but  had  room  to  expand  itfelf,  it  would  be¬ 
come  colourlefs  with  heat.  This  at  leaft  is  the  cafe 
when  it  is  combined  with  water.  The  phenomena  I 
refer  to  are  very  common  in  the  procefs  for  making 
deplilogifticated  air,  in  which  I  firft  obferved  them. 

But  the  fame  things  arc  obfervable  in  the  procefs  for 
producing  any  other  kind  of  air  in  which  much  fpirit  of 
nitre  is  made  ufe  of;  and  likewife  conftantly  in  the- 
common  procefs  for  making  fpirit  of  nitre  itfelf.  It 
is,  that  when  the  heat  is  moderate,  the  vapour  withim 

the- 
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-Marine  the  glafs  tube  or  retort  is  red  ;  but  that,  as  the  heat 
Acid  Air*  increafes,  it  become*  tranfparent.”  The  Jjodtor  ha* 

* 1T  ving  obferved  that  red  lead,  impregnated  with  nitrous 

ttseffe&s  vapour,  may  be  preferved  a  long  time  without  deli¬ 
on  red-lead,  quefeing  or  lofing  its  acid,  made  life  of  a  compofition 
of  this  kind  for  procuring  the  nitrous  vapour  with 
which  he  filled  his  tubes.  By  imbibing  this  vapour 
the  minium  loft  its  red  colour  and  became  white..  “  I 
put  (fays  he)  a  frnall  quantity  of  this  white  minium 
into  a  glafs  tube  clofed  at  one  end  ;  then  holding  it  to 
the  fire,  make  it  emit  the  red  vapour  till  the  whole 
tube  is  filled  with  it  ;  and  having  the  other  end  of  the 
tube  drawn  out  ready  for  clofing,  as  foon  as  the  vapour 
begins  to  iffue  out  of  that  end,  I  apply  my  blowpipe 
and  feal  it.  By  this  means  1  conclude  that  the  tube 
is  filled  with  a  pure  red  vapour,  without  any  mixture 
of  nitrous  air,  and  perhaps  common  air  alfo.”  For  a 
further  account  of  the  properties  of  nitrous  acid  air, 
fee  Chemistry,  (Index.) 

§  3.  Of  Marine  Acid  Air. — The  marine  acid,  by 
beat,  may  be  refolved  into  a  permanently  elaftic  and 
transparent  invifible  vapour,  which,  however,  is  more 
^  eafily  preferved  in  its  aerial  ftate  than  nitrous  acid  air, 
How  ob-  as  the  former  has  no  effedl  upon  quickfilver.  An  eafy 
tained.  and  cheap  method  of  obtaining  this  kind  of  air  is  by 
filling  a  phial,  fitted  with  a  glafs  tube  and  ftopper, 
with  common  fait,  and  then  pouring  a  frnall  quantity 
1  of  oil  of  vitriol  upon  it;  which,  by  the  afiiftance  of 
heat,  will' difengage  the  acid  principle,  or  the  marine 
acid  air,  from  the  fait.  “  A  phial  (fays  Dr  Prieftley) 
prepared  in  this  manner  will  fuffice,  for  common  ex¬ 
periments,  many  weeks  ;  efpecially  if  fome  more  oil 
of  vitriol  be  cccafionally  put  to  it.  It  only  requires  a 
little  more  heat  at  the  laft  than  at  the  firft.  Indeed, 
at  firft,  the  heat  of  a  perfon’s  hand  will  often  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  it  throw  out  the  vapour.  In  warm 
•weather  it  will  even  keep  fmoking  many  days  without 
the  application  of  any  other  heat.  On  this  account 
it  fhould  be  placed  where  there  are  no  metallic  uten- 
fils  which  it  can  corrode  ;  and  it  may  eafily  be  per¬ 
ceived  when  the  phial  is  throwing  out  this  acid  vapour, 
as  it  always  appears  in  the  open  air  in  form  of  a  light 
white  cloud.” 

After  the  marine  acid  has  yielded  all  the  air  that 
171  can  be  expelled  from  it,  it  is  extremely  weak,  fo  that 
Its  proper-  can  but  barely  corrode  iron.  The  gas  itfelf  is  con- 
^ss*  fiderably  heavier  than  common  air,  the  fpecific  gravity 

of  the  two  being  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  three  ; 
a  cubic  inch  weighing  0.654  grains.  It  is  very  fatal 
to  animal  life,  but  lefs  fo  than  pure  nitrous  air ;  for 
flies  and  fpiders  live  longer  in  marine  acid  than  in  ni- 
treus  air.  In  dipping  a  candle  into  a  jar  of  this  air 
the  flame  is  extinguifiied  ;  but  the  moment  before  it 
goes  out,  and  alfo  when  it  is  afterwards  firft  lighted 
again,  it  burns  with  a  green  or  light  blue  flame,  like 
that  of  common  fait  thrown  into  a  fire.  Its  diminu¬ 
tion  by  the  ele&ric  fpark  is  barely  perceptible.  .  Ice 
Is  diffolved  by  it  as  fall  as  if  it  touched  a  red  hot  iron. 
It  is  partly  abforbed  by  almoft  every  fubftance  con¬ 
taining  phlogifton,  and  the  remaining  part  becomes 
inflammable.  Oil  of  olives  abforbs  it  very  llowly,  and 
oil  of  turpentine  very  fad  ;  by  which  they  both  be¬ 
come  almoft  black,  and  the  remainder  of  the  air  is  in¬ 
flammable.  Effential  oil  of  mint  abforbs  marine  air 
pretty  fall,  becoming  brown,  confiftent,  and  fo  heavy 
No  5.  4 
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as  to  fink  in  water;  and  its  fmell  is  in  great  meafure  Fluor  acid 
altered.  Ether  abforbs  it  very  faft,  and  has  its  colour  All*>  &*- 
altered  by  the  impregnation,  becoming  firft  turbid, 
then  yellow,  and  at  lait  brown.  The  air  over  the  ether 
is  ftrongly  inflammable.  A  lmall  bit  of  phofphorns  Chan-red 
fmoked  and  gave  light  in  this  acid  air;  and  the  elaftic  “'-to  inflam- 
fluid  was  but  little  diminifhed  in  twelve  hours.  On  *tr- 
the  admiffion  of  water,  about  four-fifths  of  the  ga9 
were  abforbed  and  the  reft  was  inflammable.  This 
change  was  alfo  effedled  by  a  great  number  of  other 
fubftances  :  fome  of  which,  however,  required  a  con- 
fiderable  time  to  produce  their  effect  ;  fuch  as  crufts 
of  bread  not  burned,  dry  wood,  dry  flefh,  roafted  pieces 
of  beef,  ivory, and  even  flints.  SeeCn em\stky9(  Index.) 

$4 ,0f  Fluor  Acid  Air . — The  difeovery  of  fluor 
acid  air  was  made  by  Mr  Scheele,  who  obtained  it  by 
diftiiling  the  fpar  called  fluor  with  vitriolic  acid.  Dr 
Prieftley,  who  made  feveral  experiments  upon  the  fub-  173 
je&,  was  of  opinion  that  this  new  acid  was  only  the 
vitriolic  difguifed  by  its  connexion v  with  the  fluor.  ^ 
He  even  fuppofed  that  he  had  produced  it  by  pouring 
vitriolic  acid  on  other  phofphoric  fpars  :  both  theie 
opinions,  however,  he  lias  now  retraced,  and  believes 
the  fluor  acid  to  be  one  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Its  molt 
remarkable  property  is  the  great  attraction  it  has  for 
liliceous  earth,  fo  that  it  even  corrodes  and  makes  holes 
in  the  retorts  in  which  it  is  diddled.  See  Chemis¬ 
try,  (Index.) 

$  5.  Of  the  Vegetable  and  another  Acid  Air . —  By 
means  of  heat  alone,  the  concentrated  vegetable  acid 
emits  a  permanently  elaftic  and  aerial  fluid.  This  has 
the  properties  of  the  acid  of  vinegar ;  but,  like  it,  is 
weaker  than  the  reft  of  the  mineral  acid  airs,  though 
it  agrees  with  them  in  its  general  chara&crs.  Water 
imbibes  it  as  readily  as  any  of  the  other  acid  airs  ;  oil- 
olive  readily  abforbs  it,  and  in  confiderable  quantity, 
lofing  at  the  fame  time  its  yellovvifti  colour,  and  be-  r?4 
coming  quite  tranfparent.  Common  air  is  phlogifti- phlogifti- 
cated  by  it,  as  it  is  alfo  by  the  liquid  vegetable  acid,  cates  com* 
As  the  vegetable  acid,  however,  from  which  this  airmonair' 
had  been  obtained,  was  diftilled  by  oil  of  vitriol,  the 
Doctor  fufpe&ed,  that  what  he  had  examined  might 
derive  moft  of  its  properties  from  the  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  rather  be  vitriolic  than  vegetable  acid  air. 

An  acid  air,  fomewhat  different  from  any  hitherto  Air  (rom 
defer ibed,  was  obtained  by  Dr  Prieftley  from  the  va-  folution  of 
pour  arifing  on  diftiiling  to  drynefs  a  folution  of  gold  gold* 
in  marine  acid  impregnated  with  nitrous  acid  vapour, 
which  makes  the  beft  kind  of  aqua  regia.  “  The 
produce  (fays  he)  was  an  acid  air  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind,  partaking  both  of  the  nature  of  the  nitrous  and 
marine  acids ;  but  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  for* 
mer,  as  it  extinguifhed  a  candle  $  but  it  was  both  ex- 
tinguifhed  and  lighted  again  with  a  moft  beautiful  deep 
blue  flame.  A  candle  dipped  into  the  fame  jar  with  this 
kind  of  air  went  out  more  than  20  times  fuccefilvely, 
making  a  very  plealing  experiment.  The  quantity  of 
this  acid  air  is  very  great ;  and  the  refiduum  I  have 
fometime3  found  to  be  dephlogifticated,  fometimes 
phlogifticated,  and  at  other  times  nitrous,  air.” 

Sect.  XII.  Of  Hepatic  Air . 

This  fpecies  of  air,  firft  particularly  taken  notice 
of  by  Mr  Bergman,  who  obtained  it  from  an  ore  of 

zinc 
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A*mofphe-  zinc  called  Pfeudogalena  nigra  Danncmmnjts,  and 
Heal  Air.  was  found  to  contain  29  parts  of  fulphur,  one 

'  0f  regulus  of  arfenic,  fix  of  water,  fix  of  lead,  nine 
of  iron,  45  of  zinc,  and  four  of  filiceous  earth.  The 
hepatic  air  was  produced  but  in  fmall  quantity  by 
pouring  oil  of  vitriol  on  this  mineral ;  fpirit  of  fait 
produced  it  in  much  larger  quantity;  but  nitrous  acid 
Beft obtain-  produced  only  nitrous  air.  The  moft  proper  method 
cdfrom  he-  of  obtaining  this  air  is  by  pouring  marine  acid  on-he- 
par  fulphu- par  fulphuris,  which  extricates  it  in  vail  quantity.  It 
r‘**  is  faid  alfo  to  be  fometimes  produced  naturally  from 

putrefying  matters.  It  is  the  chara&eriftic  of  all  li¬ 
vers  of  fulphur,  whether  they  be  made  with  alkalis  or 
earths.  The  fmell  of  the  pure  gas  is  intolerable  ;  and 
the  vapour  has  a  drfagreeable  effect  on  many  metallic 
fubftances,  particularly  filver,  kad,  copper, .  Slc.  de- 
ftroying  their  colour,  and  rendering  them  quite  black. 

It  is  fuddenly  fatal  to  animal  life,  renders  fyrup  of 
violets  green,  and  is  inflammable,  burning  with  a  very 
light  blue  flame.  It  is  decompofed  by  vitriolic  and 
nitrous  air,  by  dephlogiflicated  air,  and  by  the  contaft 
of  atmofpherical  air,  in  which  cafe  it  depofiies  a  fmall 
quantity  of  fulphur  ;  being  indeed,  as  is  fuppofed  by 
Mr  Bergman  and  Mr  lvirwan,  no  other  than  fulphur 
kept  in  an  aerial  form.  Its  fpecific  gravity,  compared 
with  that  of  atmofpherical  air,  is  as  1106  to  1000. 

It  combines  readily  with  water,  and  gives  the  fmell  to 
the  fulpliureous  medicinal  waters.  Its  great  attradlion 
for  fome  of  the  metals  and  their  calces  makes  it  the 
bafis  of  fome  Sympathetic  Inks .  See  alfo  Chemistry- 
Index. 

Sect.  XIII.  Of  Atmofpherical  Air . 

The  two  component  parts  of  our  atmofphere,  viz. 
dephlogiflicated  and  plilogifticated  air,  have  been  fo 
fully  treated  of  under  their  refpe&ive  fe&ions,  that 
little  remains  to  be  faid  in  this  place,  excepting  to  de- 
termine  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  ufually  met 
Proportion  with  in  the  common  air.  The  only  regular  fet  of  ex- 
of  the  two  periments  which  have  been  made  on  this  fubje£l  are 
of  whthtS  thofe  of  Mr  Scheele-  He  conftrufted  an  eudiometer, 

^  is  com-  confifting  of  a  glafs  receiver,  which  could  contain  34 
P°fcd.  ounces  of  water,  and  a  glafs  cup  containing  a  mixture 
of  one  pound  of  iron* filings,  and  an  equal  weight  of 
flowers  of  fulphur  moiftened  ;  which  cup  {landing  up- 
un  a  glafs  fupporter,  was  inferted  in  the  former  re¬ 
ceiver,  which,  when  this  was  in  it,  could  contain  33 
ounces  of  water.  To  the  ©utfide  of  the  glafs  tube  or 
receiver,  was  affixed  a  flip  of  paper,  to  the  heignt  of  a 
third  of  the  tube,  containing  1 1  divilion6,  each  corre- 
fponding  to  one  ounce  of  water.  This  paper  was  var- 
nifhed  over  with  oil  varnifh,  to  prevent  its  being  fpoil- 
ed  by  water.  The  whole  then  was  placed  in  water, 
which  gradually  rofe  as  the  air  was  diminifhed.  T  his 
mixture  would  ferve  four  times  before  the  power  of  di- 
minifhing  air  was  loll.  He  carefully  compared  the 
height  of  the  air  therein  with  the  barometer  and  ther¬ 
mometer,  both  before  and  after  the  experiment  ;  in 
eight  hours  the  experiment  was  completed.  With 
this  inftrument  he  examined  the  goodnefs  of  the  com¬ 
mon  air  in  Stockholm  every  day  for  a  whole  year,  and 
found  the  diminution  never  to  exceed-kg-,  nor  to  fall  ffiort 
tt  >  f°  that  upon  a  medium  it  may  be  eftimated  at 
tV  During  the  months  of  January  and  February  it 
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was  T9T.  The  23d  of  March  it  was  fr,  though  the  Atmo^he- 
cold  increafed,  and  the  barometer  flood  higher  than  nca  % 
before.  The  19th  of  April  it  was  fy,  though  the  ba¬ 
rometer  and  thermometer  did  not  vary,  and  fo  flood  till 
the  2 1  ft.  In  May  and  June  it  flood  between  T8T  and 
t9t.  The  30th  of  July  it  flood  at  y-°.  From  the  3d 
to  the  15th  of  September  at  The  6th  of  O6I0- 

ber  at  during  a  high  ilorm  ;  but  after  it  flood  be¬ 
tween  t8t  and  till  the  fourth  of  November,  when  it 
fell  to  y8y,  and  continued  between  y8?  and  yy  to  the 
20th,  when  it  rofe  to  yy.  The  2  ill  it  fell  to  8,  and 
flood  between  T*r  and  T°r  till  the  8th  of  December, 
when  it  rofe  to  f  j ;  and  from  thence  to  the  3  *  ^ 
flood  between  and  y9r. 

As  it  has  already  been  fliown  that  the  pure  deplilo- 
gifticated  part  of  the  atmofphere  is  entirely  confumed 
by  phlogiflic  proceflen,  fuch  as  that  of  fermenting 
brimftone  and  iron-filings,  this  eudiometer  mud  be 
coriGdered  as  an  exaft  tell  of  the  proportion  of  de- 
phlogifticated  air  contained  in  the  atmofphere.  The 
fmall  variation  in  the  quantity  fhows,  that  the  procef- 
fes  in  nature  which  deftroy  this  air,  are  nearly  balanced 
by  thofe  which  produce  it;  though  it  mnfl  appear  fur- 
prifing,  that  both  thefe  fluids,  fo  extremely  different, 
ffiouldbe  produced  at  all  feafons  of  the  year  in  a  pro¬ 
portion  nearly  equal ;  nor  is  it  lefs  furp riling  that  two 
fluids  of  unequal  fpecific  gravity  fliould  remain  incor¬ 
porated  together  without  any  tendency  to  feparate, 
which  it  is  certain  they  never  do,  either  in  the  atmo¬ 
fphere  itfelf,  or  when  confined  in  veffels  in  any  quanti¬ 
ty  whatever. — As  plilogifticated  air  is  fomewhat  light¬ 
er  than  dephlogiflicated,  it  might  be  fuppofed  that  the  179 
former  would  occupy  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmo-  Upper  re- 
fphere  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  them  confider-gionsof  the 
ably  more  unwholefome  than  the  lower  parts  ;  but  this  j^XTous 
feems  not  to  be  the  cafe  :  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  than  thc 
by  experiments  with  the  eudiometer,  that  the  upper  lower, 
parts  of  the  air  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  dephlo- 
ffiflicated  air  than  thofe  near  the  earth.  See  Eudio- 

O 

METER. 

Sect.  XI V,  Of  the  artificial  Production  cf  Airs  of 
different  Kinds . 

§  I.  Fixed  Air ,  or  Aerial  Acid .  The  artificial  me¬ 
thods  of  producing  this  are  principally  three,  viz.  by 
fermentation,  by  heat,  and  by  acids. 

(1.)  By  fermentation .  When  vegetable  or  animal 
fubftauces,  efpecially  the  former,  are  fermented,  they 
yield  a  great  quantity  of  fixed  air.  In  breweries,  on 
the  furface  of  the  fermenting  liquor,  there  is  always  a 
ilratum  of  fixed  air  reaching  as  high  as  the  edge  of  the 
vats  ;  fo  that  if  thefe  veflels  are  deep,  and  the  ferment¬ 
ing  liquor  much  below  their  edges,  the  above  mention¬ 
ed  ftratum  may  be  fome  feet  in  tliicknefs.  The  fame 
phenomenon  is  obfervable  in  the  fermentation  of  wines 
in  general ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  produ&ion  and  ela- 
flicity  o'f  fixed  air,  that  fermenting  liquors,  when  put 
into  clofe  veflels,  often  burft  them  with  great  violence. 

The  cafe  is  the  fame  whatever  fubftance  it  is  that  un¬ 
dergoes  the  vinous  fermentation,  though  the  quantity 
of  fixed  air  produced  is  not  the  fame  in  all  fubftances,  ' 
nor  even  in  the  fame  fubftance  at  different  times  From 
42  cubic  inches  of  beer  Dr  Hales  obtained  639  cubic 
inches  of  air  in  13  days.  From  a  quantity  of  fugar 
A  a  undergoing 
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OfArtificIal  undergoing  the  vinous  fermentation,  Mr  Cavendifh  ob- 
Airs*  ( tained  fo  much  fixed  air,  that  out  of  ioo  parts  of  the 
former  57  appeared  to  have  been  volatilized  and  con¬ 
verted  into  fixed  air. 

But  though  a  vaft  quantity  of  fixed  air  efcapes  du¬ 
ring  this  procefs  of  fermentation,  a  very  confiderable 
portion  dill  remains  united  with  the  fermented  liquor, 
and  to  this  it  owes  all  it3  brifknefs  and  agreeable  pun¬ 
gent  acidulous  tafte  ;  for  when  the  fixed  air  is  totally 
evaporated,  the  liquor  becomes  entirely  vapid  and  flat. 
Hence  alfo  we  are  furnifhed  with  a  method  of  reftoring 
the  brifknefs  to  thefe  liquors  after  they  have  loll  it  in 
confequence  of  being  expofed  to  the  atmofphere,  viz. 
by  impregnating  them  again  with  fixed  air,  either  na¬ 
turally  or  artificially  produced. 

Dr  Prieftley  has  made  feveral  experiments  in  order 
to  determine  the  quantity  of  fixed  air  contained  in  fe¬ 
deral  forts  of  wine.  His  method  was  to  take  a  glafs 
phial  (fitted  with  a  ground  flopple  and  tube),  capable 
of  containing  1^  ounce-meafure.  This  he  filled  with 
'wine,  plunging  it  into  a  proper  veflel  of  water.  The 
"whole  was  then  put  over  the  fire,  and  the  water,  into 
which  the  phial  was  plunged,  differed  to  boil.  The 
end  of  the  tube  being  placed  under  the  mouth  of  an 
Inverted  receiver  filled  with  quickfilver,  the  heat  expel¬ 
led  the  fixed  air  from  the  wine,  which  entering  into 
the  receiver,  afeended  in  bubbles  through  the  quick- 
filver  to  the  top,  pufliing  out  part  of  the  metal  and  ta¬ 
king  its  place.  The  refult  of  his  experiments  was  as 
follows : 

'Madeira 

Port  of  fix  years  old 
block  of  five  years 
Barrelled  claret 
Tokay  of  16  years 
Champagne  of  two  years 
JBottled  cyder  of  12  years  _ 

During  the  acetous  fermentation  alfo,  liquors  emit 
a  vapour,  great  part  of  which  is  fixed  air,  though  the 
nature  of  its  other  component  parts  has  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  afeertained. 

Fixed  air  is  likewife  produced,  though  in  no  great 
quantity,  by  putrefa&ion.  In  this  cafe,  however,  a 
great  part  of  the  elaftic  fluid  confifls  of  inflammable 
and  phlogiflicated  air,  and  the  fixed  air  itfelf  feems  to 
be  intimately  connedled  with  a  putrid  offenfive  effluvi¬ 
um.  It  feemed  to  Dr  Prieftley  to  “  depend  in  fome 
meafure  upon  the  time  and  other  circumftances  in  the 
diffolution  of  animal  or  vegetable  fubftances,  whether 
they  yield  the  proper  putrid  effluvium,  or  fixed  or  in¬ 
flammable  air.” 

The  elaftic  fluid  produced  by  putrefying  vegetables, 
when  kept  in  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  is  aim  oft  all 
fixed  air  ;  while  that  from  animal  fubftances  contains 
feveral  times  more  inflammable  than  fixed  air.  Vege¬ 
table  fubftances  yield  almoft  all  the  permanently  elaftic 
fluid  in  a  few  days,  but  animal  bodies  continue  to  emit 
5t  for  feveral  weeks.  When  the  elaftic  fluid  yielded 
by  animal  fubftances  is  abforbed  by  water,  and  that 
water  boiled,  the  fixed  air  may  then  be  obtained  with¬ 
out  any  mixture  of  the  putrid  effluvium.  It  is  alfo  to 
fie  obferved,  that  the  quantity. of  elaftic  fluid  produ¬ 
cible  from  animal  fubftances  is  various  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  parts  of  the  animal  employed.  Thus 
the  mufcular  parts* will  yield  lefs  elaftic  fluid,  and  alfo 
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lefs  mixed  with  any  putrid  or  offenfive  enfluvium,  than  OfArtificial 
a  whole  animal,  or  than  the  liver,  &c.  The  propor-  A*rg* 
tion  of  inflammable  and  of  fixed  air  is  alfo  various,  ac- 
cording  to  the  various  parts  employed. 

(2.)  By  heat .  In  every  combuftion,  except  that  of 
fulphur  or  of  metals,  a  quantity  of  fixed  air  is  genera¬ 
ted.  This  may  be  obferved  by  fixing  a  lighted  candle 
in  an  inverted  receiver  over  a  bafon  of  lime-water,  for 
a  precipitation  of  the  lime  will  prefently  enfue ;  and 
the  fame  precipitation  (which  is  one  of  the  chara&e- 
riftics  of  fixed  air)  will  always  enfue,  whether  a  candle, 
a  burning  piece  of  wood,  or,  in  fhort,  any  other  com~ 
buftible  fub dance,  except  fulphur  or  metals,  be  made 
ufe  of. 

During  this  production  or  extrication  of  fixed  from 
atmofpherical  air,  the  latter  is  commonly  fuppofed  to 
be  confiderably  diminifhed,  though  Mr  Lavoifier  and 
Mr  Scheele  have  now  rendered  that  opinion  doubt¬ 
ful.  If  a  piece  of  charcoal  be  burned  by  throwing 
the  focus  of  a  lens  upon  it  when  contained  in  a  glafs- 
receiver  inverted  in  water,  after  the  apparatus  is  cool¬ 
ed,  the  water  will  have  mounted  a  fmall  way  into  the 
receiver.  The  diminution,  however,  is  limited,  and 
depends  on  feveral  circumftances.  Dr  Hales  has  ob¬ 
ferved,  that,  in  equal  receivers,  the  air  fuffers  a  greater 
diminution  by  burning  large  candles  than  fmall  ones ; 
and  likewife  that,  when  equal  candles  are  made  ufe  of, 
the  diminution  is  greater  in  fmall  than  in  large  recei¬ 
vers.  The  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  probably  is,  that 
the  air  contained  in  the  receiver  cannot  all  come  into 
contaCl  with  the  flame  of  the  candle  ;  whence,  as  foon 
as  the  air  which  is  neareft  the  flame  becomes  conta¬ 
minated,  the  candle  is  extinguifhed.  Thus  the  author 
of  a  Concife  Treatife  on  the  Various  Kinds  of  Perma* 
nently  Elaftic  Fluids,  has  diminifhed  the  air  of  an  in¬ 
verted  receiver  one  fixth  part,  by  moving  the  candle 
whilft  it  burned  through  the  different  parts  of  the  vef- 
fel,  fo  that  the  flame  was  brought  into  contadt  with  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  confined  air  than  if  it  had  re¬ 
mained  in  one  fituation  till  it  became  extindt.  Dr 
Mayow  obferved,  that  by  the  burning  of  a  candle  the 
air  was  diminifhed  of  one-thirtieth  only  ;  Dr  Hales 
found  it  to  be  diminifhed  of  one-twenty  fixth  part;  and 
Dr  Prieftley  found  it  to  be  diminifhed  of  one-fifteenth, 
or  fixteenth.  Mr  Cavendifh  obferved,  that  air  fuf- 
fered  a  diminution  of  one-tenth  of  the  whole  quantity,, 
by  pafling  through  an  iron  tube  filled  with  red-hot 
powder  of  charcoal.  A  candle,  or  any  other  combuf- 
tible  body,  will  ceafe  to  burn  by  itfelf,  and  confequently 
to  contaminate  a  quantity  of  confined  air  much  fooner 
than  when  it  is,  in  fome  manner,  forced  to  burn  by  the 
external  application  of  heat.  ‘‘The  focus  of  a  burn¬ 
ing  mirror,”  fays  Dr  Prieftley,  “  thrown  for  a  fuffi- 
cient  time  either  upon  briraltone  or  wood,  after  it  has 
ceafed  to  burn  of  its  own  accord,  and  has  become 
charcoal,  will  have  a  much  greater  effect  of  the  fame 
kind,  diminifhing  the  air  to  its  utmofl  extent,  and 
making  it  thoroughly  noxious.”  The  combuftion  of 
the  phofphorous  of  urine  diminifhes  air  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree.  Mr  La  voider  has  obferved,  that  by  the  corn- 
bullion  of  phofphorus,  air  may  be  diminifhed  of  about 
one-fifth  or  one-fixth.  This  accurate  philofopher  has 
alfo  obferved,  that  the  acid  cf  phofphorus  thus  formed, 
acquires  the  weight  loft  by  the  diminifhed  air;  finding 
that  about  three  inches  of  air  were  abforbed  by  every 
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■  ofArtificialone  grain  of  phofphorus,  when  the  experiment  was 
.  Aits.  tried  with  a  receiver  inverted  in  water,  upon  the  iur- 
'•  £ace  Gf  which  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil  had  been  intro¬ 

duced  ;  but  when  the  receiver  was  inverted  in  quick- 
filver,  the  abforption  was  conftantly  between  two  one- 
fourth  and  two  three-fourth  inches  for  each  grain.  Mr 
Cavallo  mentions  his  having  often  repeated  the  expe¬ 
riment  of  burning  phofphorus  in  a  glafs  tube  inverted 
in  water,  by  applying  the  clofed  part  of  the  tube, 
wherein  the  phofphorus  was  contained,  to  a  pretty 
ftrong  fire,  when  he  always  obferved  that  the  utmoft 
diminution  of  the  inclofed  air  effected  by  this  means 

was  full  one- fifth.  .  r 

Dr  Hales  remarked,  that  after  the  extinction  of 
candles  in  a  receiver,  the  air  continued  to  diminifh  for 
feveral  davs  after.  This  may  be  owing  to  the  gradual 
abforption  of  part  of  it  by  the  water  ;  it  haying  been 
remarked  by  Dr  Prieftley,  “  that  this  diminution  of 
air  by  burning  is  not  always  immediately  apparent,  till 
the  air  has  paffed  feveral  times  through  water  ;  and  that 
when  the  experiment  was  made  with  vtffels  Handing  in 
quickfilver  in  Head  of  water,  the  diminution  was  generally 
inconfiderable  till  the  air  had  palled  through  water.” 

In  thefe  experiments  of  burning  combuftible  bodies 
in  a  quantity  of  air,  and  meafuring  the  diminution,  we 
fhould  always  remark  two  caufes  of  miftake,  viz.  the 
abforption  of  air  by  the  coaly  refiduum  of  the  burned 
matter,  which  fometimes  is  very  confiderable,  or  by  the 
fluid  in  which  the  receiver  is  inverted,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  elaftic  fluid  from  the  burning  fubftances;  thus 
gunpowder  generates  a  great  quantity  of  elaltic  fluid 
when  inflamed,  Sc c. 

Even  the  ele&ric  fpark  feparates  fixed  air  from  com¬ 
mon  atmofpherical  air  ;  for  when  a  number  of  thefe 
fparks  are  taken  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  common  air 
over  lime-water,  a  diminution  will  take  place,  the  lime 
will  be  precipitated,  and  if  we  put  a  blue  vegetable 
juice  inftead  of  the  lime-water,  it  will  be  turned  red 
by  the  acidity  of  the  fixed  air  depofited  upon  it.  Dr 
Prieftley  having  cemented  a  wire  into  one  end  of  a  glafs 
tube,  the  diameter  of  which  was  about  one-tenth  of  an 
inch,  and  having  fixed  a  brafs  ball  to  that  extremity 
of  the  wire  which  was  out  of  the  tube,  filled  the  lower 
part  of  it  with  the  juice  of  turnfole  or  archil,  fo  that  a 
quantity  of  common  air  was  contained  in  the  tube  be¬ 
tween  the  extremity  of  the  wire  and  the  furface  of  the 
liquor.  Then  taking  eledric  fparks  between  the  faid 
wire  and  liquor  for  about  one  minute,  the  upper  part 
of  the  liquor  began  to  look  red,  and  in  about  two  mi- 
mites  it  was  manifeftly  fo.  The  air,  at  the  fame  time, 
was  diminifhed  in  proportion  as  the  liquor  became  red  ; 
but  when  the  diminution  arrived  to  be  one-fifth  of  the 
quantity  of  the  air  contained,  then  a  longer  eledriza- 
tion  produced  no  fenfible  effea.  “To  determine, 
fays  the  Doaor,  “  whether  the  caufe  of  the  change  of 
colour  was  in  the  air  or  in  the  elearic  matter,  I  ex¬ 
panded  the  air  which  had  been  diminifhed  in  the  tube 
by  means  of  an  air-pump,  till  it  expelled  all  the  liquor, 
and  admitted  frefh  blue  liquor  in  its  place  ;  but  after 
that,  cledricity  produced  no  fenfible  effea,  either  on 
the  air  or  on  the  liquor  ;  fo  that  it  was  evident  that  the 
elearic  matter  had  decompofed  the  air,  and  had  made 
It  depofite  fomething  that  was  of  an  acid  nature.” 

The  calcination  of  metals,  as  already  obferved,  phlo- 
gifticates,  and  confequently  diminifhes  common  air ; 
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but  does  not  produce  any  fixed  air,  fince  the  lime-water,  Official 


over  which  the  calcination  is  made,  does  not  become  , 
turbid  ;  and  when  metallic  calxes  are  expoled  to  a  lut- 
ficient  ftrong  heat,  they  in  general  yield  fome  hxed 
air  :  fo  that  it  feems  that  the  fixed  air  which  is  formed 
in  the  aft  of  the  calcination  of  metals  is  ablorbed  by 
the  calx.  Some  fixed  air  may  be  obtained  from  red 
lead,  by  no  greater  degree  of  heat  than  that  of  the  flame 
of  a  candle  applied  to  the  phial  that  contains  it.  l8a 

The  calcareous  earths,  which,  when  afted  on  by  ° 
acids,  yield  a  vaft  quantity  of  fixed  air,  produce  a  very  by  means 
fmall  quantity  of  'it  when  expofed  to  a  ftrong  heat  by  0f  heat, 
themfelves,  in  a  pioper  vefiel,  even  when  expoted  to  the 
focus  of  a  lens.  Dr  Prieftley,  in  his  experiments  re¬ 
lating  to  the  produdlion  of  dephlogifticated  air  from  va¬ 
rious  fubftances,  when  moiftened  with  nitrons  acid,  and 
afterwards  expofed  to  a  fnfticient  degree  of  heat,  gene¬ 
rally  found  that  fome  fixed  air  was  produced,  together 
with  the  dephlogifticated  air  ;  but  often. obtained  fixed 
air  only,  without  any  dephlogifticated  air  being  mixed 
with  it,  or  fixed  and  nitrous  air  together.  .  From  half  ait 
ounce  of  ruft  of  iron,  moiftened  with  fpirit  of  nitre,  and 
dried,  he  obtained  about  a  quart  of  elaftic  fluid,  about 
one- third  of  which  was  fixed  and  the  reft  nitrous  air. 

From  afhes  of  pit-coal,  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  lie 
obtained  nearly  the  like  refult.  But  in  thofe  experi¬ 
ments,  the  Do&or  moftly  ufed  a  gnn-barrel,  into  which 
he  introduced  the  fubftances  to  be  tried ;  fo  that.it  is  very 
probable,  as  he  juftly  obferves,  that  the  iron  might  have 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  fixed  air.  .  In  fad, 
when  he  tried  fubftances  of  the  fame  fort,  firll  in  a  gun- 
barrel  and  then  in  glafs  veffels,  he  obtained  much  more 
fixed  air  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  cafe.  OnC' 
of  thofe  experiments  he  made  with  tobacco-pipe  clay, 
which,  after  being  moiftened  with  fpirit  of  nitre,  was 
when  dry  expofed  to  the  fire  in  a  gun-barrel,  and  yield¬ 
ed  fome  elaftic  fluid,  which  appeared  to  be  wholly  fix¬ 
ed  air ;  but  repeating  the  experiment  in  a  glafs-phial 
with  a  ground-ftopple,  and  taking  the  produced  ela¬ 
ftic  fluid  at  eight  different  times,  found  that  on  the 
beginning  fome  fixed  air  was  produced,  but  afterwards 
the  produce  was  dephlogifticated  air.  He  made  a 
fimilar  experiment  with  flints  carefully  calcined  in  clofe 
veffels,  and  obtained  a  fimilar  refult.  .  iSr 

Moft  minerals  contain  fixed  air,  which  maybe  ex- From  diffe** 
traded  to  a  certain  degree  by  means  of  heat.  Mr  mino 
Krenger,  diftilling  a  greeuilh  fufible  fpar,  which  was 
luminous  in  the  dark,  obtained  from  it  fome  perma¬ 
nently  elaftic  fluid,  which,  like  fixed  air,  cryftallized  a 
folution  of  fixed  alkali.  Mr  Fontana,  in  his  analyfis  of 
the  malachite,  finds  that  that  mineral  contains  a  vaft 
quantity  of  fixed  air,  as  pure  as  that  which  is  extrad- 
ed  from  chalk  by  means  of  vitriolic  acid. 

From  almoft  every  metallic  ore  and  earthy  mineral 
fome  fixed  air  may  be  obtained,  as  well  as  from  chalk, 
lime-ftone,  marble,  marine  fhells,  fixed  and  volatile  al¬ 
kali,  and  from  magnefia  alba,  by  means  of  a  violent  fire, 
or  of  acids. 

I11  Mr  Boyle’s,  Dr  Boerhaave’s,  and  Dr  Hales  s 
works,  and  in  other  books,  the  quantities  of  elallic 
fluid  generated  in  various  proceffes,  and  by  divers  fub- 
ftancts,  are  mentioned  with  diftindion  ;  but  as  thofe 
writers  were  not  acquainted  with  the  charade  1  ill ic  pro¬ 
perties  of  fixed  air,  we  do  not  know  whether  the  elaftic 
fluid  mentioned  by  them  was  pure  fixed  air  or  not. 

A  a  2  From 
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OfArtificial  From  animal  fubflances,  mixed  with  fpirit  of  nitre, 

,  Air3>  and  fometimes  heated  a  little,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 

v  production  of  elaftic  fluid,  Dr  Prieftley  obtained,  in 

general,  fixed  air;  but  whereas  the  fixed  air  produced 
by  a  fimilar  procefs  with  vegetable  fubflances  is  moftly 
mixed  with  nitrous  air,  this  is  mixed  with  an  elaftic 
fluid,  which  is  feldom  nitrous  in  a  very  flight  degree, 
hut  is  often  phlogifticated  air,  viz.  in  fuch  a  ftate  as 
extinguiflies  a  candle,  does  not  diminifli  common  air, 
nor  is  itfelf  diminiflied  by  nitrous  air.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  procefs,  the  DoClor  remarks,  “  that  when, 
by  means  of  a  ftrong  heat,  the  produce  of  air  is  very 
rapid,  and  the  air  full  of  clouds,  it  is,  like  air,  produ¬ 
ced  from  vegetable  fubflances  in  the  fame  circumftan- 
cee,  fliglitly  inflammable,  burning  with  a  lambent, 
182  greenifli,  or  bluifh  flame.” 

Abundant-  (3 .f By  acids.  Calcareous  fubflances  in  general  pro- 
ly  produced  ^uce  abundance  of  fixed  air  when  aCled  upon  by  any 

reousfub-"  acid’  only  the  ftron&ed  acids  wil1  exPel  from  them 
itances.  more  fixed  air  than  the  weakeft ;  and  it  happens  to  be 

peculiarly  advantageous  for  thofe  who  want  to  produce 
a  great  quantity  of  fixed  air,  that  the  vitriolic  acid  is 
both  the  cheapeft  and  ftrongeft  acid,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  the  fitted  for  this  purpofe.  The  phenomena 
attending  the  production  of  fixed  air  from  calcareous 
fubflances,  &c.  are  themfelves  very  remarkable,  and 
furnifli  the  fubjeCl  of  much  fpeculation  in  philofophy. 
— The  principal  fa&s  are  the  following.  1.  When 
calcareous  earths,  alkalis,  and  magnefia,  in  their  ufual 
Hate,  are  mixed  with  acids,  they  caufe  an  effervefcence  ; 
and  confequently  the  production  of  a  permanently  ela- 
flic  fluid,  namely,  fixed  air.  2.  Theie  fubflances  re¬ 
tain  the  fixed  air  very  obftinately  ;  fo  that  a  flrong  fire 
is  neceffary  to  expel  it  from  magnefia,  and  the  ftrongeft 
is  not  fufficient  to  expel  it  entirely  from  fixed  alkalis, 
and  efpecially  from  calcareous  earths  (a).  When  thefe 
fubflances  are  treated  with  acids,  they  yield  the  fixed 
air,  becaufe  they  have  a  flronger  attraction  to  thofe 
acids  than  to  the  fixed  air.  3.  The  calcareous  earths 
which  are  infoluble  in  water,  when  deprived  of  the 
fixed  air  become  foluble  in  it.  Thus  lime  (lone  is  not 
foluble  in  water,  but  lime  (viz.  lime-flone  deprived  of 
its  fixed  air)  is  foluble  in  water.  And  if  thofe  fub- 
Jlances,  deprived  of  their  fixed  air,  are  put  in  a  fitua- 
tion  proper  to  recover  their  lofl  fixed  air,  they  lofe 
the  property  of  being  foluble  in  water.  Thus,  when 
lime-water  is  expofed  to  fixed  air,  the  lime  abforbs  the 
fixed  air ;  and,  lofing  at  the  fame  time  its  property  of 
being  foluble  in  water,  is  precipitated  from  it  in  the 
flate  it  was  before  calcination,  viz.  of  a  calcareous 
earfb  infoluble  In  water,  and  capable  of  effervefeing 
with  acids.  4.  Alkalis,  both  fixed  and  volatile,  when 
deprived  of  their  fixed  air,  become  more  cauflic,  and 
more  powerful  folvents,  incapable  of  cryftallization, 
and  of  effervefeing  with  acids.  But  if  to  thofe  alkalis, 
and  alfo  earths  rendered  more  cauflic,-  their  fixed  air 
be  reftored,  they  acquire  at  once  all  the  properties 
they  had  before  they  were  deprived  of  the  fixed  air, 
viz.  they  become  more  mild,  effervefee  with  acids,  re¬ 
cover  their  weight,  &c. 
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Thofe  properties  of  calcareous  earths  and  alkalis  OfArtificial 
were  afeertained  by  the  learned  Dr  Black',  who  per-  Airs- 
formed  a  variety  of  decifive  and  well-contrived  experi-  v^1JlJ 
ments,  upon  which  he  formed  a  juft:  theory,  viz.  that 
the  cauflicity,  fharpnefs,  folubility,  &c.  of  thofe  fub¬ 
flances,  was  owing  to  the  fixed  air  being  expelled  from* 
them  ;  and  that  when  they  were  combined  with  a  pro¬ 
per  quantity  of  fixed  air,  they  were  mild,  &c.  The 
Do&or  gives  the  epithet  of  mild  to  thofe  fubftances- 
when  they  are  combined  with  air,  and  of  cauftic  when- 
deprived  of  it  ;  as  cauflic  calcareous  earth,  cauflic  fixed 
alkali,  &c.  Among  the  other  experiments,  he  connect¬ 
ed  two  phials  by  means  of  a  bent  tube  ;  in  one  of  which 
he  put  fome  cauflic  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  and  in  the 
other  fome  mild  alkali,  or  mild  calcareous  earth;  then- 
pouring,  through  a  hole  made  in  the  fide  of  the  latter 
phial,  fome  acid  upon  the  mild  alkali,  fo  as  to  produce 
l'ome  fixed  air,  which,  pafiing  through  the  tube  into 
the  other  phial,  combined  with  the  fpirit  of  fal  ammo¬ 
niac,  and  rendered  it  mild. 

Eafy  Methods  of  obtaining  Fixable  Air  for  occafional 
Experiments .  &c. 

( 1. )  By  Fermentation.  Mix  together  equal  parts  of 
brown  fugar  and  good  yefl  of  beer,  to  which  add  about 
twice  the  bulk  of  water.  This  mixture  being  put  in¬ 
to  a  phial,  to  which  a  bent  tube  with  a  cork  may  be 
adapted,  will  yield  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fixed  air, 
which  may  be  received  into  a  phial  filled  with  quickfil- 
ver  or  water,  as  in  the  following  procefs. 

(  2. )  By  Acids.  Let  a  glafs  tube,  open  at  both  ends, 
be  bent,  by  means  of  a  blow-pipe  and  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  nearly  into  the  fhape  of  an  S,  as  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  AB,  and  fix  a  cork  D  to  one  of  its  extre-  Phte 
mities,  fo  as  to  fit  the  neck  of  a  common  phial,  that®^*  u 
may  hold  about  four  or  five  ounce-meafures.  The  hole 
through  the  cork  may  be  made  with  an  iron  wire  red- 
hot,  and  the  tube  may  be  faflened  in  it  with  a  bit  of 
foft  wax,  fo  as  not  to  let  any  air  go  through.  Fill  a 
fimilar  phial,  or  any  glafs  receiver  K,  with  water,  and  Cayalloxx 
invert  it  after  the  manner  fhown  above,  in  a  bafin  HI,  ^ir% 
about  half  filled  with  water.  Now  put  fome  chalk  or 
marble,  grofsly  powdered,  into  the  bottle  L,  fo  as  to 
fill  about  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  it,  and  upon  it  pour 
fome  water,  juft  enough  to  cover  the  chalk  ;  then  add 
fome  oil  of  vitriol  to  it,  which  needs  not  be  more  than 
about  the  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  water.  Imme¬ 
diately  after,  apply  the  cork  D,  with  the  tube  AB, 
to  the  bottle,  and  putting  it  in  the  fituation  FG,  let 
the  extremity  B  of  the  tube  pafs  through  the  water  of 
the  bafin  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle  K,  which  now 
muft  be  kept  up  with  the  hand,  or  other  convenient 
fupport,  as  it  cannot  reft  upon  the  bottom  of  the  ba¬ 
fin.  The  mixture  of  chalk,  See.  in  the  bottle  FG, 
will  immediately  begin  to  effervefee,  fliowing  a  froth¬ 
ing,  and  an  inteftine  motion  accompanied  with  heat* 
that  may  be  felt  by  applying  the  hand  to  the  outfide 
of  the  fluid.  The  elaftic  fluid  called  fixed  air  is  co- 
pioufly  emitted  from  this  mixture,  and  pafiing  through 
the  bent  tube,  will  go  into  the  bottle  K,  as  appears 
by  the  bubbles  which  come  out  of  the  tube,  and,  paf- 

fing 


(a)  Chalk,  lime-ftone,  See.  after  being  kept  in  a  very  ftrong  fire  for  many  hours,  if  they  are  put  into 
acids,  yield  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fixed  air  5  which  faowTs  that  the  pureft  quick-lime  contains  foms 
-fixed  air. 
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OfArtificialfing  through  the  water,  afcend  to  the  top  of ^  the  in- 
Airs,  verted  bottle.  In  proportion  as  the  elattic  fluid  fills 

•— v - '  the  bottle  K,  the  water  gradually  defcends,  and  at  alt 

is  quite  expelled  from  it ;  the  bottle  K  then  is  filled 
with  fixed  air,  and  being  corked  under  water,  may  be 
removed  from  the  bafin,  and  kept  for  ufe.  Another 
bottle  may  then  be  filled  with  water,  and  may  be  in¬ 
verted  over  the  extremity  of  the  bent  tube  in  the  place 
of  K,  which  other  bottle  may  be  filled  in  a  fimilar  man¬ 
ner,  and  fo  on  till  the  mixture  in  EG  has  fimfhed  to 

•cield  any  fixed  air.  . 

If  one  of  thefe  bottles  filled  with  fixed  air  be  un¬ 
corked,  and,  holding  it  with  the  mouth  upwards,  a 
lighted  wax-taper,  bent  like  L,  or  a  fmall  piece  o  it 
affixed  to  the  extremity  of  a  wire,  be  immediately  let 
down  in  it,  the  flame  will  be  inftantly  extmguifhed. 
The  fame  thing  will  happen  if  a  lighted  piece  of  wood 

is  let  down  in  it.  c  , 

Take  a  clean  bowl,  and  putting  the  mouth  o*  a  bo.- 
tle,  filled  with  fixed  air,  in  it,  uncork  it,  and  keep  it  in 
that  fituation  for  about  a  minute.  The  fixed  air  be¬ 
ing  fpeci  tie  ally  heavier  than  common  air,  will  come  out 
of  the  bottle,  and  will  remain  at  the  bottom  of  tlie 
bowl,  whilft  common  air  enters  into  the  bottle  ;  which 
bottle  may  now  be  removed;  and,  in  order  to  lliow  tlie 
real  exillence  of  the  fixed  air,  which  will  immediately 
(how  its  being  heavier  than  common  air,  put  a  lighted 
wax-taper  into  the  bowl,  pretty  near  its  bottom,  which 
taper  will  be  extinguifhed  immediately.  The  air  in 
this  experiment  mull  be  agitated  as  little  as  it  is  poi- 
fible.  That  the  flame  of  the  wax-taper  was  really  ex- 
tinguiffied  by  the  fixed  air,  maybe  eafily  proved  in  the 
following  manner  -.—Blow  once  or  twice  into  the  bowl, 
by  which  means  the  fixed  air  will  be  expelled  from  it; 
and  then,  on  letting  down  a  lighted  wax-taper  in  it  as 
before,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  no  longer  extinguish¬ 
ed,  but  will  burn  very  well,  the  bowl  being  now  filled 
with  common  air.  This  experiment  never  fails  of  tur- 
prifing  the  fpe&ators,  as  it  clearly  exhibits  two  remark¬ 
able  properties  of  a  fluid,  which  they  can  neither  fee 
nor  dillinguifh  by  the  feeling.  .  .  r  , 

When  the  bottle  K  is  about  half  filled  with  fixed 
air,  put  a  mark  with  a  bit  of  foft  wax  on  the  outfide 
of  it,  juft  coinciding  with  the  level  of  the  water  in  it, 
and  immediately  after  (hake  the  bottle  ;  but  taking 
care  that  its  mouth  be  not  lifted  above  the  furface  o 
the  water  in  the  bafin.  After  having^  (baked  it  ior 
about  a  minute,  on  intermitting  the  agitation,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  water  is  above  the  mark  ; ,  wh: ich 
(hows  that  Come  of  the  fixed  air  has  been  abforbed  by 
it.  Let  this  abforption  be  carried  on  as  far  as  pol- 
iible,  by  agitating  the  bottle  repeatedly,  and  allowing 
time  to  let  more  fixed  air  be  produced  and  enter  into 
the  bottle  in  proportion  as  the  water  abforbs  it.  i  hen 
apply  the  hand,  or  a  finger,  to  the  mouth  of  the  bottle 
whilft  under  water ;  bring  the  bottle  out,  and  turn  it 
with  the  mouth  upwards.  The  water  then  will  be 
found  to  have  acquired  a  pleafant  acidulous  tafte.  1  e 
water  thus  impregnated  with  fixed  air  changes  the  blue 
infufion  of  fome  vegetable  fubftances  into  red  ;  fo  that 
if  a  weak  folution  of  heliotrope  is  mixed  with  it,  or 
indeed  if  it  is  fimply  expofed  to  fixed  air,  the  liquor 
acquires  a  reddifh  appearance.  It  alfo  corrodes  iron, 
and  fome  other  metals,  much  more  eafily  than  common 
water.  But  the  greateft  and  mod  ufefui  propeity  or 
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this  acidulated  water,  or  water  impregnated  with  fixed<^rPg  cia 

air,  is  its  being  a  powerful  antifeptic.  As  the  molt  - - -  - 

ufed  mineral  waters  are  medicinal  principally  on  account 
of  their  being  impregnated  with  fixed  air,  befides  w  iic 
they  generally  contain  fome  fmall  portion  of  meta  or 
fait  diffolved  ;  they  may  be  imitated  by  impregnating 
water  with  fixed  air,  and  then  adding  that  quantity  of 
fait  or  of  metal,  that  by  analyfis  the  original  mineral 
waters  are  found  to  contain. 
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It  is  for  its  great  property  of  hindering  putrefac-  Ukfid  pro 
tion,  that  fixed  air  by  itfelf,  or  incorporated  with  va-  tiM(1  air> 
rious  fluids,  efpecially  with  water,  and  that  vegetables, 
fugar,  and  other  fubftances  which  abound  with  hxea 
air,  are  very  powerful  remedies  in  putrid  difeafes.  Sir 
John  Pringle  fuppofes,  with  great  probability,  that 
the  frequent  ufe  of  fugar  and  freffi  vegetables,  w  ic  i 
at  this  time  make  up  a  coniiderable  part  of  \ *Je  .iet r°* 
the  European  nations,  prevents  thofe  putrid  diieaies 
and  plagues  which  formerly  were  rather  frequent.— 

Dr  Macbride,  (howing  experimentally  that  hxed  air 
is  difeharged  by  fuch  fubftances  as.  form  our  common 
food,  aferibes  the  prefervation  of  the  body  from  pntre- 
fadlion  in  great  meafure  to  the  fixed  air,  which  in  the 
ordinary  procefs  of  digeftion  is  difengaged  from  the  a- 
liment,  and  incorporates  with  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

From  the  fame  property  it  may  be  alio  nfefully  ap¬ 
plied  to  feveral  oeconomical  pnrpofes.  Mr  Henry 
found,  that  fixed  air  can  preferve  fruit  for  a  coniider¬ 
able  time.  He  tried  a  bunch  of  Italian  grapes,  winch 
being  fufpended  in  the  middle  part  of  Dr  Nooth’s  ap¬ 
paratus  and  being  fupplied  with  plentiful  dreams  ot 
fixed  A*r  every  day,  was  preferved  without  any  figns  or 
decay  .or  about  one  month  longer  than  a  fimilar  bunch 
fufpended  in  a  decanter  containing  common  air. 
Strawberries  and  cherries  he  alfo  found  to  be  prefer¬ 
ved  without  decay  fome  days  longer  in  fixed  than  in 
common  air.  Indeed,  fixed  air  preserves  not  only, 
fruit,  but  refifts  putrefadion  in  general.  Dr  Mac- 
bride,  in  his  elegant  EfTays  on  Medical  and  rhiloio- 
phical  Subje&s,has  publifhed  various  experiments  which 
demonftrate  this  property  of  fixed  air.  He  found,  that 
not  only  good  meat  was  preferved  incorrupt  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  when  expofed  to  fixed  air  ;  but  that 
the  putrefa&ion  of  fubftances  adlually  putrid  was  im¬ 
peded  by  this  means,  and  even  that  thofe  fubftances 
were  reitored  from  the  putrefeent  to  a  found  (late.  184 
That  putrefaction  was  checked  by  fermentation,  was  Refills  pu- 
difeoveredby  Sir  John  Pringle  ;  and  Dr  Macbride  treiadion., 
obferved,  that  this  effedt  was  owing  to  the  fixed  ait- 
produced  in  the  adt  of  fermentation..  But  it  .mutt 
be  obferved,  that  when  the  founds  or  even  putrid  fub¬ 
ftances,  expofe  a  very  great  furface  to  the  fixed  air,  as 
is  the  cafe  with  milk,  bile,  and  other  fluids  impregna¬ 
ted  with  fixed  air,  and  alfo  with  fmall  bits  of  meat, 
then  they  are  preferved  for  a  confiderable  time  :  but 
large  pieces  of  folid  animal  fubftances,  as  for  inftance 
roundifh  pieces  of  flefh  of  about  half  a  pound  weight, 
do  not  leem  to  remain  incorrupt  much  longer  in  fixed 
than  in  common  air;  at  leaft  the  difference  is  incouii- 
derable.  Sir  William  Lee,  baronet,  in  two  of  his  let¬ 
ters  to  Dr  Prieftley,  informs  him  of  his  having  found, 
that  flefh-meat,  even  in  the  hot  feafon,  could  be  pre¬ 
ferved  wholefome  for  feveral  days,  by  only  wafhing  it 
two  or  three  times  a-day  in  water  impregnated  with 
^  *  fixed, 
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Of  Artificial  fixed  air.  tc  We  have  been  enabled,”  fays  he,  t(  to 
^rs*  preferve  meat  as  perfeftly  fweet  and  good  to  the  ex- 
"v  tent  of  ten  days,  as  at  the  firft  killing  ;  and  there  feems 

no  doubt  it  might  be  preferved  much  longer.”  He 
has  even  recovered  fome  meat  that  had  begun  to 
change.  This  ufeful  difcovery,  Sir  William  jullly  ob- 
ferves,  may  be  very  beneficial  to  the  public,  efpe- 
cially  to  butchers.  “  Particulaily  a  butcher,”  fays 
he,  u  who  deals  pretty  largely,  allures  me  he  found 
the  greateft  fuccefs  from  it,  and  only  objefts  that  the 
'veal  was  a  little  difcoloured,  though  kept  perfeftly 
fweet.” 

Fixed  air,  as  it  Combines  with  water,  fo  it  may  be 
combined  with  other  liquors.  Beer,  wine,  and  other 
fermented  liquors,  may  be  impregnated  with  fixed  air, 
and  by  this  means  their  lharpnef3  may  be  reftored, 
when  they  are  become  vapid,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  faid, 
dead .  The  acidulous  tafte  communicated  by  the  im¬ 
pregnation  cf  fixed  air,  cannot  be  difcovered  in  beer, 
wines,  and,  in  fhort,  in  fuch  liquors  which  have  much 
tafte  of  their  own.  Milk  acquires  an  acidulous  tafte 
by  being  impregnated  with  fixed  air,  and  is  thereby 
preferved  incorrupt  for  fome  days;  which  affords  a  very 
eafy  expedient  of  preferving  milk  in  thofe  places  where 
it  cannot  be  had  new  very  often. 

Production  §2.  To  produce  Inflammable  Air. — The  procefs 
cf  in  flam-  for  making  this  fort  of  gas  is  the  fame  as  that  for  ma- 
mable  air.  k{ng  fixed  a{r  .  one  0f  the  materials  only  mull  be  dif¬ 
ferent,  viz.  iron  filings,  or  grofsly  powdered  zinc,  mull 
be  ufed  inftead  of  chalk  ;  to  which  filings  fome  oil  of 
vitriol  and  water  mull  be  added,  in  the  fame  propor¬ 
tion  as  in  the  fixed  air,  or  rather  a  little  more  of  oil 
of  vitriol. 

N.  B.  Inftead  of  the  filings  of  iron,  fmall  nails,  or 
fmall  bits  of  iron-wire,  anfvver  equally  well. 

The  inflammable  elaftic  fluid  produced  by  this  mix¬ 
ture  has  a  difpleafing  fmell,  even  when  mixed  with  a 
very  large  quantity  of  common  air  ;  fo  that  if  any 
confiderable  quantity  of  it  comes  out  of  the  bottle, 
before  the  cork  with  the  bent  tube  be  applied  to  it,  & c. 
its  fmell  may  be  perceived  all  over  the  room  in  which 
the  experiment  is  made,  but  this  fmell  is  not  particu- 
laily  ofFenfive. 

-  When  a  bottle  has  been  filled  with  this  elaftic  fluid, 
flop  the  mouth  of  it  with  your  thumb,  or  any  ftopper, 
and  taking  it  out  of  the  bafin,  bring  it  near  the  flame 
of  a  candle  ;  and  when  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  is  very 
near  it,  remove  the  ftopper,  and  the  elaftic  fluid  con¬ 
tained  in  the  bottle  will  be  immediately  inflamed ;  and 
if  the  capacity  of  the  bottle  is  nearly  equal  to  four 
ounce-meafures,  it  will  continue  burning  quietly  for 
about  half  a  minute,  the  flame  gradually  defcending 
lower  and  lower,  as  far  as  about  the  middle  of  the  bot¬ 
tle,  in  proportion  as  the  inflammable  gas  is  confumed. 

In  this  experiment  we  fee,  that  inflammable  air  fol¬ 
lows  the  general  rule  of  all  other  combuftible  fub- 
ftances,  namely,  that  of  burning  only  when  in  contaft 
with  common  air :  thus  the  flame  of  this  gas,  whilft 
burning,  i9  obfervable  only  on  that  furface  of  it  which 
is  contiguous  to  the  common  air ;  fo  that  if  the  bottle 
Pheno-  ^e  clofed,  the  flame  is  put  out  immediately,  becaufe 
znena.  the  air  is  intercepted  from  it.  But  if  the  inflammable 
air  were  put  in  fuch  a  fituation  a3  to  expofe  a  very 
great  furface  to  the  common  air,  it  is  plain,  that  by 
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this  means  its  combuftion  would  be  accelerated,  fo  as  OfArtificft 
to  let  it  burn  inftantly,  and  go  off  with  an  explofion,  Air*- 
caufed  by  the  fudden  rarefaftion  of  the  air.  In  fa  ft, '  """  y  tmmi 
this  effeft  may  be  eafily  obferved  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  When  the  bottle  is  to  be  inverted  into  the  bafin, 
in  order  to  let  it  be  filled  with  the  inflammable  gas, 
inftead  of  filling  it  entirely  with  water,  let  half  of  it 
remain  filled  with  common  air  ;  then  invert  it,  and  let 
the  other  half,  which  is  now  filled  with  water,  be  filled 
:vith  inflammable  air  after  the  ufuai  manner  ;  and  when 
the  bottle  is  full,  remove  it  in  the  manner  fhown  above, 
and  approach  it  to  the  flame  of  the  candle,  by  which 
means  the  inflammable  air  takes  fire  ;  but  now  it  ex¬ 
plodes  all  at  once  with  a  large  flame  and  a  coufider- 
able  report,  fometimes  breaking  the  bottle  in  which  it 
is  contained.  In  this  cafe,  the  bottle  being  filled  with 
equal  parts  of  inflammable  and  common  air,  thefe  two 
elaftic  fluids  were  mixed  together,  fo  that  almoft  every 
particle  of  the  one  touched  every  particle  of  the  other, 
and  hence  the  fudden  combuftion  was  occafioned.  The 
force  of  this  explofion  is  fo  very  confiderable,  that  fome 
piftols  have  been  contrived,  which  are  charged  with  a 
mixture  of  air  and  inflammable  gas,  and  being  fired 
by  means  of  an  eleftric  fpark,  are  capable  to  drive  a 
leaden  bullet  with  great  violence.  Sometimes  thofe 
piftols  are  made  of  glafs  (but  in  this  cafe  they  are  not 
charged  with  a  bullet),  and  it  is  very  diverting  to  fhow 
that  piftols  are  charged  and  explode  by  the  combuftion 
of  an  invifible  fubftance. 

When  a  (lender  pipe  is  tied  to  the  neck  of  a  blad¬ 
der,  and  the  bladder  is  filled  with  inflammable  air, 
after  the  manner  deferibed  in  the  preceding  experi¬ 
ment  (viz.  when  the  bladder  was  required  to  be  filled 
with  fixed  air),  two  very  pleafing  experiments  maybe 
performed  with  it.  Firft,  the  inflammable  gas  may  be 
inflamed  by  applying  the  flame  of  the  candle  to  the 
extremity  of  the  pipe  ;  and  fqueezing  at  the  fame  time 
the  bladder,  a  ftream  of  fire  will  be  formed  in  the  air, 
which  will  laft  as  long  as  the  bladder  contains  any  in¬ 
flammable  air ;  for  this  gas  coming  out  of  the  pipe 
with  violence,  will  continue  inflamed  for  a  confiderable 
way  in  the  air.  Secondly,  the  extremity  of  the  pipe 
may  be  dipped  into  a  folution  of  foap,  then  removing 
it  from  the  folution,  and  fqueezing  the  bladder  very 
gently,  a  ball  of  foap-water  may  be  formed,  including 
inflammable  air  :  which  ball,  on  account  of  the  inflam¬ 
mable  gas  being  much  lighter  than  common  air,  as  foon 
as  it  is  detached  from  the  pipe  will  afeend  upwards, 
and  will  break  by  dafhing  againft  the  ceiling,  contrary 
to  thofe  commonly  made  by  children,  which  in  ftill  air 
go  downwards. — Whilft  the  ball  is  afeending,  if  the 
flame  of  the  candle  be  approached  to  it,  the  film  of 
fo«p-water  will  be  inftantly  broke,  and  the  inflam¬ 
mable  air  will  take  fire  ;  thus  a  flame  may^  be  fhown 
to  be  feemingly  produced  from  a  foap-ball.  ^ 

By  taking  electric  fparks  in  any  kind  of  oil,  fpirit  infiamma* 
of  wine,  ether,  or  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  Dr  Prieft- ble  air  ob- 
ley  obtained  inflammable  air.  The  oil,  or  other  ii-  tainedfrom 
quor,  was  confined  in  a  glafs  tube  by  quickfilver,  andj^J^ 
a  wire  was  cemented  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube, 
through  which  the  fparks  being  fent,  went  to  the 
quickfilver  through  the  oil;  hut  after  that  a  few  fparks 
had  been  taken,  a  quantity  of  inflammable  air  was 
generated,  See.  Left  the  produftion  of  inflammable 
air  fhould  be  attributed  to  the  cement  which  faflened 

the 
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Of  Artificial  the  wire,  the  Doftor  repeated  the  experiment  with 
Airs.  ether  in  a  gfofs  fyphon  ;  but  the  inflammable  air  was 

- generated  as  before.  This  elaftic  fluid  does  not  lofe 

its  inflammability  by  being  patted  feveral  times  from 
one  veftel  into  another  through  water. 

Alkaline  air,  by  taking  ele&ric  explofions  in  it,  is 
changed  into  inflammable  air.  t  # 

I3y  means  of  acids,  inflammable  air  is  obtained  in 
greater  abundance,  and  moie  readily.  Iron,  zinc,  or 
tin,  yield  plenty  of  inflammable  air  when  adted  on  by 
diluted  vitriolic  or  marine  acids. 

If  iron  is  put  into  ftrong  vitriolic  acid,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  elaflic  fluid  that  is  produced  is  very  little,  ex¬ 
cept  heat  be  applied  to  the  phial,  for  then  the  pro- 
du&ion  of  elaflic  fluid  is  more  copious ;  but  this  ela- 
ftic  fluid  is  vitriolic  acid  air,  mixed  with  a  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  inflammable  air,  the  proportional  quantity  of 
its  being  lefs  when  the  acid  is  more  concentrated. 

Zinc,  treated  after  the  fame  manner, produces  the  like 
effe&s,  except  that  it  gives  more  elaflic  fluid,  without 
the  application  of  heat,  than  iron  does  ;  and  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  produced  elaflic  fluid  is  inflammable. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  greateft  quantity  of  inflam¬ 
mable  air  from  iron  or  zinc,  the  vitriolic  acid  muft  be 
diluted  with  much  water,  as  about  one  part  of  flrong 
oil  of  vitriol  to  five  or  fix  parts  of  water.  Dr  Prieft- 
ley  found,  that  1 1  grains  of  iron  yielded  8^  ounce- 
meafures  of  inflammable  air.  According  to  Mr  Ca- 
vendifh,  one  ounce  of  zinc,  diflolved  either  in  the  vi¬ 
triolic  or  marine  acid,  yields  a  quantity  of  inflammable 
air  equal  to  the  bulk  of  356  ounces  of  water;  one 
ounce  of  iron,  diflolved  by  means  of  vitriolic  acid, 
yields  a  quantity  of  inflammable  air  equal  to  the  bulk 
of  412  ounces  of  water;  and  one  ounce  of  tin  yields 
half  as  much  inflammable  air  as  iron  does. 

The  folutions  of  iron,  tin,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc, 
in  the  marine  acid,  produce  marine  acid  air,  and  in¬ 
flammable  air,  but  in  various  quantities.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  former  to  the  latter  is  as  one  to  eight  in 
iron,  as  one  to  fix  in  tin,  as  three  to  one  in  copper 
and  lead,  and  as  one  to  ten  in  zinc.  Regulus  of  anti¬ 
mony,  diflolved  in  marine  acid,  with  the  application 
of  heat,  yields  a  fmall  quantity  of  elaflic  fluid,  which 
is  weakly  inflammable. 

Dr  Prieftley  obtained  inflammable  air,  not  only  by 
diffolving  various  fubftances  in  marine  acid,  but  alfo  by 
expoling  divers  bodies  to  marine  acid  air,  which  is 
'probably  the  pureft  part  of  the  marine  acid.  Haying 
admitted  iron-filings  to  this  acid  air,  they  were  diflol- 
ved  by  it  pretty  fa  ft  ;  half  of  the  elaflic  fluid  difap- 
peared,  and  the  reft  was  rendered  unabforbable  by  wa¬ 
ter,  and  inflammable.  The  fame  effect  was  produced 
by  almoft  every  fubftance  which  contains  phlogifton, 
as  by  fpirit  of  wine,  oil  of  olives,  fpirit  of  turpentine, 
charcoal,  phofphorus,  bees-wax,  fulphur,  dry  cork- 
v wood,  pieces  of  oak,  ivory,  pieces  of  roafted  beef,  and 
even  fome  pieces  of  a  whitifh  kind  of  flint. 

A  greater  or  fmaller  portion  of  the  acid  air  was  ab- 
•forbed,  and  the  reft  fometimes  was  all  inflammable, 
*and  often  was  partly  acid  air,  which  was  foon  abforbed 
on  the  admiffion  of  water,  and  partly  inflammable. 
In  fliort,  it  feems  as  if  this  acid  air,  having  a  great 
affinity  with  phlogifton,  feparates  it  from  all  thofe  fub¬ 
ftances  which  contain  it  even  in  fmall  quantity,  and 
•'from  that,  combination  becomes  inflammable* 
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By  means  of  nitrous  acid,  inflammable  air  may  be  OfAnificial 
obtained  from  various  fubftances  containing  phlogifton ;  ,  -> 

but  it  is  always  mixed  with  nitrous  air,  and  fometimes 
alfo  with  fixed  and  common  or  phlogiflicated  air.  If 
two  parts  of  fpirit  of  wine,  mixed  with  one  part  of 
nitrous  acid,  are  put  into  a  phial  with  a  ground-ftopple 
and  tube,  and  the  flame  of  a  candle  be  applied  to  it,  fo 
as  to  heat  it  gradually,  the  inflammable  air  will  be  pro* 
duced  very  readily  ;  the  inflammability  of  which  is, 
however,  not  very  permanent,  for  by  a  little  wafhing 
in  water,  it  may  be  annihilated.  In  the  folution  of 
moft  fubftances  in  nitrous  acid,  it  generally  happens, 
that  the  elaflic  fluid,  which  is  obtained  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  procefs,  pottettes  the  property  of  be¬ 
ing  inflammable  :  thus  iron,  diflolved  in  nitrous  acid, 
yields  nitrous  a*ir  ;  but  when  the  nitrous  air^  ceafes  to 
be  produced,  if  the  heat  of  a  candle  be  applied  to  the 
folution,  more  elaftic  fluid  will  be  produced  which  is  t 
inflammable.  “  The  nitrons  acid  (fays  Dr  Ingen- 
lioufz)  when  mixed  with- iron  filings  in  a  very  diluted 
(late,  gives,  by  the  afiiftance  of  a  moderate  degree  of 
heat,  a  mixture  of  different  airs,  partly  fixed,  partly 
common  air,  and  partly  phlogiflicated  air.  See  further 
the  article  Aerostation. 

§  3*  Produce  Nitrous  Air .  This  permanently 
elaftic  fluid  is  never  found  naturally,  like  fixed  or  in¬ 
flammable  air,  but  is  entirely  artificial.  .  jgg 

Either  filver,  copper,  brafs,  iron,  mercury,  bifmuth,  Citrous  air 
or  nickel,  when  mixed  with  nitrous  acid,  yield  nitrous  is  entirely  ' 
air  in  great  quantities.  Some  of  them,  efpecially  mer- artificial., 
enry,  require  the  aid  of  heat  in  order  to  produce  the 
elaftic  fluid  ;  the  flame  of  a  candle  applied  to  the  phial 
is  fufficient:  but  others,  efpecially  copper  and  iron, 
do  not  want  the  application  of  any  heat.  Gold,  pla- 
tina,  and  the  regulus  of  antimony,  when  put  in  aqua 
regia,  yield  nitrous  air  pretty  readily.  Among  the 
metals,  lead  yields  nitrous  air  in  the  fmalleft  quantity. 

“  I  poured  (fays  Dr  Prieftley)  fmoking  fpirit  of  nitre 
into  a  fire  with  a  ground-ftopple  and  tube,  contain¬ 
ing  L-J-  ounce-meafure  filled  with  fmall  leaden  {hot, 
fo  as  to  have  no  common  air  at  all,  either  in  the 
phial  or  in  the  tube ;  and-  I  placed  it  fo  as  to 
receive  the  air  that  might  come  from  it  In  water. 

After  waiting  an  hour,  in  which  little  or  no  air  was  pfom 
produced,  I  applied  the  flame  of  a  candle,  though  fubftances 
not  very  near  to  it  ;  and  in  thefe  circumftances  L  got  produced, 
about  an  ounce-meafure  of  air ;  but  upon  fome  water 
ru fhing  into  the  phial  while  the  candle  was -withdrawn, 
air  was  produced  very  plentifully.  I  collected  in  all 
about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  ;  and  might  probably  have 
got  much  more,  but  that  the  fait  formed  by  the  folu¬ 
tion  of  the  lead  had  fo  nearly  clofed  up  the  tube,  that 
L  thought  proper  to  difeontinue  the  procefs.  The  air, 
both  of  the  firft  and  of  the  laft  produce,  was  of  the 
fame  quantity  ;  and  fo  far  nitrous,  that  two  meafurea 
of  common  air,  and  one  of  this, .  occupied  the  fpace 
of  two  meafures  only  ;  excepting,  that  the  very  firfi 
and  very  laft  produce,  mixed  with  common  air,  took 
up  Ja  little  more  room  than  that  which  I  got  in  the 
middle  of  the  procefs.  When  the  air  was  produced^ 
very  faft,  it  was  exceedingly  turbid,  as  if  it  had  been’ 
filled  with  a  white  powder.” 

Among  the  femi- metals,  zinc  gives  the  weakeft  nk 
trous  air,  when  diflolved  in  nitrous  add.  The  elaftia 
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4'Of Artificial  fluid  produced  from  it  is  moftly  phlogifticated  air. 
A5rs*  From  four  pennyweights  and  17  grains  of  zinc,  diiloU 
J  ved  in  fpirit  of  nitre  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water,  Dr  Prieftley  obtained  about  1 2  ounce-meafures 
of  very  weak  nitrous  air.  It  occafioned  a  very  flight 
effervefcence  when  mixed  with  common  air.  the 
Doftor  obtained  nitrous  air  even  from  fome  flowers  of 
•zinc.  “  Having  (fays  he)  mixed  a  quantity  of  blue 
•fpirit  of  nitre  with  flowers  of  zinc,  which  were  of  a 
dull  colour,  and  appeared  from  feveral  experiments  to 
•contain  a  portion  of  phlogifton,  it  yielded,  with  the 
heat  of  a  candle  applied  to  the  phial  which  contained 
it,  ftrong  nitrous  air;  when  the  common  fpirit  of  nitre, 
applied  in  the  fame  manner,  gave  only  phlogifticated 
air  ;  the  phlogifton  of  which  came  probably  from  the 
calx  itfelf,  though  a  fmall  portion  of  it  might  have  been 
in  the  nitrous  acid,  which  I  believe  is  never  entirely 

free  from  it.”  .  ,  ,  .  •  , 

The  quantity  of  nitrous  air  that  may  be  obtained 
from  various  metals,  is  difficult  to  be  afcei  tamed,  on 
account  of  the  diverlity  occafioned  by  the  ^ength  o 
the  acid,  the  various  nature  of  the  metallic  fubftance, 
and  the  method  of  performing  the  experiments,  i  he 
following  is  a  table  of  the  produces  of  nitrous  air  from 
various  metals,  extracted  from  Dr  Pr.eftley’s  firft  vo- 
lume  of  Experiments  and  Obfervations  ;  but  which, 
as  the  author  himfelf  intimates,  is  far  from  being  very 
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ojreat  aivcrmy  w  r4v'~ - .  . ,  . 

if  copper  is  diffolved  in  ftrong  nitrous  acid,  it  will  not 
produce  the  leaft  quantity  of  nitrous  air;  but  when  dit- 
folved  in  diluted  nitrous  acid,  it  produces  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  that  elaftic  fluid.  The  ftrong  and  pale-coloured 
nitrous  acid  (honldbe  diluted  with  at  lead  two  or  three 
parts  of  water  to  one  of  the  acid,  for  the  eafy  pro- 
du&ion  of  nitrous  air  from  copper  and  mercury. 

The  brilknefs  of  the  effervefcence,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  nitrous  air,  are  promoted  by  heat,  and  alio  by 
letting  the  metallic  fubftance  prefent  a  great  quantity 
of  furface  to  the  acids. 

For  the  generality  of  experiments,  no  other  degree 
of  heat  is  required  than  that  produced  by  the  effer¬ 
vefcence  itfelf,  except  mercury  be  ufed,  which  requires 
the  application  of  fome  heat.  When  the  metal  exhi¬ 
bits  a  very  great  furface  to  the  acid,  as  is  the  cafe  when 
filings  are  ufed,  the  effervefcence  and  production  of 
nitrous  air  are  often  much  quicker  than  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  managed.  .  , 

Copper  or  brafs,  when  clipped  into  flat  bits,  each 
about  two  or  three  grains  in  weight,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  a  fquare  inch  in  furface,  and  when  diilolved 
in  nitrous  acid  properly  diluted,  yield  nitrous  air  very 
equably ;  but  if  iron  be  ufed,  the  pieces  of  it  mould 
be  larger  and  fewer;  in  fhort,  it  fhould  prefent  a  much 
lef3  furface  to  the  diluted  acid  ;  otherwife  the  increafe 
of  heat  in  tbe  procefs,  and  the  rapid  produ&ion  of 
jN °S- 
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elaftic  fluid,  render  the  operation  both  difficult  and  OfArtmdjI 
dangerous  for  the  operator.  i_ 

As  the  nitrous  air  is  moftly  neceflary  to  try  the 
goodnefs  of  refpirable  air,  it  is  of  great  confequence  ^  190 
to  make  it  always  of  one  conftant  degree  of  goodnefs 
but  this  object  is  anfwered  by  diflolving  fubdances  °£thc 
a  very  homologous  nature  in  the  nitrous  acid ;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  plain,  that  the  metals  whofe  nature  is  more 
uniform  muft  be  preferred  for  this  piirpofe.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  brafs  yields  nitrous  air  of  a  more  uniform  nature 
than  iron:  copper  is  fuperior  to  brafs;  bat  pure  mer¬ 
cury  is  ftill  fuperior  to  copper  :  and  indeed  this  is  the 
metal  which,  confidering  its  nature,  uniformity  of  fub- 
llance,  and  eafy  folution,  is  upon  the  whole  the  mod 
ufeful  for  this  purpofe. 

It  has  been  generally  obferved,  that  folid  vegetable 
fubdances,  when  diffolved  in  nitrous  acid,  yield  more 
nitrous  air  than  the  animal  fubdances,  though  this  ni¬ 
trous  air  is  not  fo  pure  as  that  obtained  from  metals. 

Sometimes  it  contains  fome  fixed  air,  and  a  good 
-deal  of  inflammable  air,  which  is  moflly  produced  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  procefs.  On  the  other*  hand,  the 
•nitrous  air  extra&ed  from  animal  fubdances  generally 
contains  a  good  deal  of  phlogidicated  air,  and  fome- 
times  fome  fixed  air.  In  order  to  obtain  nitrous  air 
from  the  folution  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubdances 
in  nitrous  acid,  often  fome  degree  ot  heat  mud  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  phial.  The  acid  alfo  fometimes  mud  be 
very  concentrated,  and  in  other  cafes  it  mud  be  dilu¬ 
ted  ;  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while,  orpra&i cable,  to 
determine  with  exa&nefs  all  thofe  particular  cafes. 

To  make  Nitrous  Air.— The  metal,  viz.  copper, 
brafs,  or  mercury,  is  fird  put  into  the  bottle  (which, 
as  well  as  the  whole  procefs,  is  the  fame  as  that  de- 
feribed  for  fixed  Air),  fo  as  to  fill  about  one  third  of 
the  fame ;  then  fome  water  is  poured  into  the  bottle, 
♦oduces  fo  as  jud  to  cover  the  metal-filings  ;  and  laflly,  the  ni- 
Thus,  trous  acid  is  added,  the  quantity  of  which,  when  drong, 
fhould  be  about  one-third  or  half  the  quantity  of  the 
water.  The  fmell  of  the  nitrous  gas  is  very  penetra¬ 
ting  and  offenfive,  and  occafions  a  red  fmoke  as  foon 
as  it  comes  into  contaft  with  the  common  air  ;  hence, 
whenever  any  of  it  efcapes  from  the  bottle,  it  may  be 
obferved  not  only  by  the  fmell,  but  alfo  by  the  flight 
red  colour. 

In  order  to  obferve  the  principal  property  of  this 
eladic  fluid,  which  is  that  of  diminifhing  the  bulk  of 
common  air,  let  a  glafs  tube,  clofed  at  one  end,  and 
about  nine  inches  long,  and  half  or  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  be  filled  with  water,  and  inverted 
in  water;  then  take  a  fmall  phial,  of  about  half  an 
ounce-meafure,  filled  with  common  air,  and  plunging 
it  under  the  water  contained  in  the  fame  baiin  where 
the  inverted  tube  is  kept,  let  that  quantity  of  air  en¬ 
ter  into  the  tube,  which  will  go  to  the  top  of  it,  the 
water  lubflding  accordingly.  L»et  a  mark  be  made, 
either  with  a  file  or  by  dicking  foft  wax  on  the  tube, 
jud  oppoflte  to  the  furface  of  the  water  in  it,  which 
will  mark  how  much  of  the  tube  is  filled  by  that  given 
meafure  of  air.  After  the  fame  manner,  fill  the  fame 
fmall  phial  (which  we  (hall  call  the  meafure)  again  with 
air  ;  throw  that  air  into  the  tube,  and  put  a  mark  on 
the  tube  coinciding  with  the  level  of  the  water  in  it. 

In  this  manner  let  four  or  five  meafures  be  marked  on 
the  tube.  Now,  if  three  meafures  of  common  air  are 

put 
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'  ofArdficIal  put  into  this  tube,  when  filled  with  water  arrd  inverted, 

1  Airs,  WQ1  £1}  a  fpace  of  it  as  far  as  the  third  mark. 

u*’~r“  The  fame  thing  will  happen  if  three  meafures  of  ni¬ 
trous  inftead  of  common  air  be  put  in  it ;  but  if  two 
meafures  of  common  air  and  one  meafure  of  nitrous 
air,  or  one  meafure  of  the  former  and  two'  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  be  introduced  in  it,  they  will  fill  a  fpace  much 
fhorter  than  the  third  mark.'  On  the  moment  that 
thefe  two  kinds  of  elaflic  fluids  come  into  conta£l,  a 
reddifh  appearance  is  perceived,  which  foon  vanifhes, 
and  the  water,  which  at  firfl  nearly  reaches  the  third 
mark,  rifes  gradually  into  the  tube,  and  becomes  nearly 
llationary  after  about  two  or  three  minutes  ;  which 
fliow  that  the  diminution  is  effedled  gradually.  See 
Eudiometer. 

§  4.  To  procure  Dephlogisticated  Air. — This  is 
no  other  than  exceedingly  pure  atmofpherical  air,  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  thofe  heterogeneous  vapours  which  con¬ 
taminate  the  air  we  commonly  breathe.  The  eafiefl 
method  of  procuring  this  air  is  to  put  fome  red-lead  into 
the  bottle,  together  with  fome  good  ftrong  oil  of  vi¬ 
triol,  but  without  any  water.  Let  the  red -lead  fill 
about  a  quarter  of  the  bottle,  and  the  vitriolic  acid  be 
about  the  fame  quantity  or  very  little  lefs  ;  then  ap¬ 
ply  the  bent  tube  to  the  bottle,  and  proceed  in  the* 
fame  maimer  as  above.  But  it  muft  be  remaiked,  that 
without  heat  this  mixture  of  red-lead  and  vitriolic  acid 
will  not  give  any  dephlogiflicated  air,  or  it  yields  an 
ineonfideiable  quantity  of  it ;  for  which  reafon  the  flame 
of  a  candle  (that  of  a  wax-taper  is  fuflicient)  muft  be 
applied  under  the  bottom  of  the  bottle;  which  for  this 
purpofe  muft  be  rather  thin,  otherwife  it  will  be  eafily 
cracked  (a).  In  this  manner  the  red-lead  will  yield 
a  good  quantity  of  elaftic  fluid,  the  greateft  part  of 
which  is  dephlogiflicated  air  ;  but  not  the  whole  quan¬ 
tity  of  it,  for  a  good  portion  of  fixed  air  comes  out 
with  it.  In  order  to  feparate  the  fixed  from  the  de- 
phlogillicated  air,  the  inverted  bottle,  when  filled  with 
the  compound  of  both,  as  it  is  emitted  from  the  red- 
lead,  muft  be  fhook  in  the  bafin  for  impregnating  wa¬ 
ter  with  fixed  air;  by  which  means  the  water  will  ab- 
forb  the  whole  quantity  of  fixed  air,  and  leave  the  de¬ 
phlogiflicated  air  by  itfelf. 

From  every  experiment  it  appears,  that  dephlogifli¬ 
cated  air,  if  it  could  be  readily  obtained,  and  at  a  cheap 
rate,  would  be  a  mofl  valuable  manufacture.  The 
heat  communicated  by  means  of  it  to  burning  fuel  is 
incredible. 

Thefe  are  not  the  only  advantages  which  might  be 
expected  from  dephlogiflicated  air.  It  has  been  found 
by  experience,  that  animals  will  live  much  longer  in 
this  kind  of  air  than  in  an  equal  quantity  of  common 
air  ;  whence  it  is  fuppofed,  that  the  breathing  of  it  mufl 
be  much  more  healthy,  and  contribute  to  longevity 
much  more  than  the  common  atmofphere.  Nay,  there 
aie  not  wanting  fome  who  attribute  the  longevity  of 
Vol.  I.  Part.  I. 
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the  Antediluvians  to  the  great  purity  of  the  atmofphere  Of  Artificial 
at  that  time  ;  the  whole  mafs  being  afterwards  tainted  Aus’  t 
by  the  deluge,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  could  never 
regain  its  former  purity  and  falubrity.  But  all  this  as 
yet  is  mere  conjecture  ;  and  excepting  the  fingle  faCl, 
that  animals  live  much  longer  in  a  quantity  of  deplilo- 
gifticated  than  of  common  air,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  former  contributes  more  to  longevity  than  the 
latter.  Dr  Prieflley  even  throws  out  a  conjeClure,  that 
the  ufe  of  dephlogiflicated  air  might  perhaps  wear  out 
the  fyftem  much  fooner  than  common  air,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  it  confumes  fuel  much  fafler  than  common 
air.  The  great  quantity,  however,  even  of  the  purefl 
air,  which  is  requifite  to  fupport  animal  life,  and  the 
expence  and  trouble  of  the  mofl  ready  methods  of 
procuring  it,  have  hitherto  prevented  any  fair  trial 
from  being  made.  Yet  philofophers,  confidering  the 
probability  there  is  of  this  kind  of  air  being  falutary 
in  many  difeafes,  have  bellowed  fome  pains  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  find  out  methods  of  procuring  it  eafily 
and  in  large  quantity ;  concenring  which  we  have 
the  following  obfervations  in  Cavallo’s  Treatife  on 
Air. 

<c  A  man  makes  in  general  about  15  infpirations  in 
a  minute,  and  takes  in  about  30  cubic  inches  of  aerial 
fluid.  But  the  air  which  has  been  once  infpircd  is  not 
thereby  much  injured,  and  it  may  be  refpired  again 
and  again  ;  fo  that,  upon  a  very  moderate  calculation, 
and  as  appears  from  aCtual  experiments  often  repeated, 
we  may  fafely  afiert,  that  a  perfon  can  breathe  400 
cubic  inches  of  good  ordinary  atmofpheric  air,  at 
lead  30  times,  without  any  inconvenience,  i.  e.  it  would 
ferve  for  two  minutes  ;  after  which  that  air,  though 
much  depraved,  is  flill  in  a  flate  of  being  breathed, 
but  then  it  would  occafion  fome  uneafinefs.  Now,  fup- 
pofing  the  dephlogiflicated  air  employed  to  be  four 
times  more  pure  than  common  air,  400  cubic  inches  of 
dephlogiflicated  air  would  ferve  for  at  lead  120  re- 
fpirations  or  eight  minutes. 

“  But  fuppofing  that  30  inches  of  common  air  are 
completely  phlogiflicated  by  a  fingle  infpiration,  and 
changed  for  fuch  as  is  quite  fieili,  which  indeed  is  the 
cafe  in  common  refpiration,  then  450  cubic  inches  of 
common  air  will  be  requifite  for  one  minute’s  refpira- 
tion,  and  27,000  for  one  hour  ;  and  as  dephlogiftica- 
ted  air  is  fuppofed  to  be  four  times  as  good,  the  fame 
quantity  of  it  will  ferve  for  four  hours.  Indeed,  if  we 
could  depend  on  the  aflertions  of  Mr  Fontana,  that 
by  adding  lime-water  to  abforb  the  fixed  air  produced 
by  refpiration,  an  animal  can  live  30  times  as  long  a3 
without  it,  no  doubt  a  much  fmaller  quantity  would 
ferve.” 

But  it  is  certain  fuch  aflertions  cannot  be  true  ;  be- 
caufe,  though  the  fixed  air  fhould  be  abforbed  as  foon 
as  produced,  the  remaining  quantity  would  flill  be 
contaminated  by  phlogiilon.  Nay,  we  are  informed 
by  Dr  Prieflley,  who  repeated  Fontana’s  experiments, 

B  b  that 


(a)  In  this  operation  the  flame  of  the  candle,  when  once  applied,  mufl  be  kept  continually  near  it  ;  and 
wien  the  mixture  does  not  produce  any  mo^e  elaflic  fluid,  or  the  operation  is  required  to  be  intermitted,  care 
onld  be  taken  to  remove  the  extremity  of  the  bent  tube  from  the  water  firfl,  and  then  to  take  offth  :  flame  of 
h  f3nc^e  ^rom  un^er  the  bottle  ;  othewife,  if  the  flame  of  the  candle  be  firfl  removed,  the  materials  within 
t  e  bottle  condenfmg  by  cold,  the  water  immediately  enters,  which  in  an  inflant  fills  the  bottle,  and  generally 
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«BMfcU  il«  animals  a mil  *X  li«  lonf.r  ,i.  a  quantity  of  de- 
Airs  t-hlogifticated  air  when  it  (lands  in  contacl  with  lime- 
'  ^ter,  than  they  will  when  no  lime-water  is  ufed.  _  In 
what  manner  a  difference  fo  enormous  can  take  place, 
betwen  philofophers  in  other  refpeas  fo  accurate,  we 
can  by  no  means  determine.  It  is  plain,  however, 
that  if  27,000  inches  of  common  air  are  neceffary  tor 
a  oerfon  in  one  hour,  the  fame  quantity  of  dephlogilh- 
-atedair  cannot  be  breathed  longer  than  four  hours, 
nor  even  fo  long,  with  any  real  advantage.  Mr  Ca- 
vallo  indeed  allows  only  12,000  inches  for  fom  hours  ; 
but  though  this  might  no  doubt  fullain  life  for  that 
time,  the  perfon  mud  at  bed  expeft  notmng  from  it 
fuperior  to  tlie  common  atmofphere,  if  he  was  not  ma- 

ivrially  injured  by  it.  _ 

A  \rery  ready  method  of  procuring  dephlogifticated  air 
m large  quantity,  is  by  means  of  nitre;  and  on  tnc  fup- 

pofition  that  1 2,000  inches  are  fufficient  for  four  hoars, 

for  for  40  hours,  as  lie  limits  the  Abbe  Fontana  s  fnppo- 
fition),  Mr  Cavallo  proceeds  in  the  following  manner: 

“  The  inftruments  neceifary  for  the  produftion  ol  de- 
phlogifticated  air  from  nitre  aro  the  following  ;  viz. 
earthen  retorts,  or  earthen  veffels  with  a  ftraight  neck, 
feme  what  in  the  fhape  of  Florence  flaflts,  but  with  a 
longer  neck,  thefe  being  cheaper  than  the  retorts,  and 
anfw-ring  as  well  a  fmall  furnace,  in  which  the 
earthen  retort  muft  be  kept  red-hot  ;  a  common 
chimney  fire  is  not  fufficient.  Tl.efe  furnaces  may  be 
very  eafily  made  out  of  large  black  lead  crucible,,. 
The  nitre  muft  be  put  into  the  retort  or  other  ve  el, 
fo  as  to  fill  half  or  nearly  three  quarters  of  its  belly  ; 
then  a  bent  glafs  tube  is  luted  to  the  neck  of  the  ear¬ 
then  veffel,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  let  any  elaftic 

fluid  efape  into  the  open  air.  _  The  beft  lute  or  ce¬ 
ment  for  this  or  fimiliar  purpofes  is  made  by  mixing  to- 
cretlier  whiting  and  drying  oil.  The  retort  being  put 
into  the  furnace,  muft  be  furrounded  with  lighted 
charcoal,  which  is  to  be  fupplied  according  as  it  wades: 
in  (hort,  the  belly  of  the  retort  muft  be  kept  qm  ejed- 
hot,  or  rather  white-hot,  for  about  three  hours  at  leaft. 

If  inftead  of  the  retort,  the  other  defenbed  earthen 
veffel  be  ufed,  care  fuould  be  had  to  place  it  with  the 
neck  as  little  inclined  to  the  horizon  as  P^Ie,  leit 
’  the  nitre  fhould  flop  the  neck  and  break  it.  I  he 
air  is  then  to  be  received  into  large  glafs  jars,  as  is 
ufual  in  other  experiments  on  air.  . 

“  The  retort  or  other  earthen  veffel  that  is  ufed  tor 
this  purpofe  cannot  ferve  for  more  than  once,  becaufe 
it  generally  breaks  in  cooling;  and  befides,_  the  de- 
compofed  nitre  cannot  eafily  be  taken  out  of  it.  The 
retort  car-able  of  holding  a  pound  of  nitre  (the  quan¬ 
tity  necefiary  tor  producing  ,  2, oco  cubic  inches  ol 
dephlogifticatcd  air)  for  this  operation,  cofts  at  leaft 
half- a -crown  ;  tlie  other  earthen  veffels  in  the  fliape  of 
Florence  flafits,  but  with  longer  necks,  coll  about 
,g d.  a-piece,  or  2s.;  fo  that  the  price  of  thefe  veffels 
forms  a  confiderable  part  of  the  expence.  If  glais 
veffes  are  employed,  the  nitre  will  not  yield  near  fo 
much  air,  though  of  a  purer  fort,  becaufe  the  glafs 
veffels  cannot  endure  fuch  a  great  lire  as  the  earthe 
ones.  The  retorts  of  metal,  or  at  leaft  of  thofe  metals 
which  are  mod  ufually  employed  for  this  puipofe,  viz. 
iron  and  copper,  phlogillicate  in  a  great  meafure  the 
air  as  foon  as  produced.  Confidenng,  then,  all  thefe 
circumftancee,  it  appears,  that  when  a  perfon  rias  ail  the 
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ufual  apparatus  and  furnace,  the  expenees  atprefent  ne- Of.Vtifidal 
ceffary  in  London  for  the  produftion  of  12,000  cubic 
inches  of  dephlogifticated  air  (viz.  the  price  of  one 
pound  of  nitre,  of  an  earthen  retort  or  other  vefiel,  and 

of  charcoal),  amount  to  about  4s.  or  4s.  6d.” 

Another  method  of  preparing  dephlogifticated  air 
is,  by  blowing  that  of  the  common  atmofphere  through 
melted  nitre.  In  this  procefs  the  phlogiftou  contained 
in  tlie  atmofphere  13  gradually  confumed,  by  detonating 
with  the  acid  of  the  nitre,  and  therefore  iffues  much 
more  pure  than  before.  This  method  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  at  firft  of  being  much  eafierand  more  commodious 
than  the  foimer;  but  as  it  is  impoffible  to  mix  the  at- 
mofpheric  air  fo  exadly  with  the  melted  nitre  that  every 
particle  of  the  one  may  come  in  contact  with  every 
particle  of  the  other,  it  is  pla'n  that.the  former  me¬ 
thod  muft  be  preferable  ;  not  to  mention  that  it  will 
be  found  exceedingly  troublefome  to  blow  the  air 
through  the  nitre,  as  the  latter  will  be  perpetually  apt 
to  cool  and  concrete  into  lumps  by  the  cold  Watt. 

ij  c  To  procure  Vitriolic  Acid  Air. —  rhisconfiftsof 
the  vitriolic  acid,  united  with  feme  phlogiftou,  which  vo¬ 
latilizes  and  renders  it  capable  of  affuming  the  form  of 
a  permanently  elaftic  fluid.  To  obtain  it,  feme  ftrong 
concentrated  vitriolic  acid  muft  be  put  into  the  ufual 
bottle,  together  with  feme  fubftance  capable  01  turmiti- 
ing  phlogifton.  Olive  oil  anfwers  very  well.  The  oil 
of  vitriol  fhould  be  about  three  or  four  times  as  much 
as  the  fweet  oil,  and  both  together  fhould  fill  about 
one-third  or  half  the  bottle.  A  gentle  degree  of  heat 
is  then  required,  in  order  to  let  thefe  materials  yield 
any  elaftic  fluid ;  which  may  be  done  by  applying  the 
flame  of  a  wax-taper,  as  directed  above  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  dephlogifticated  air. 

5  6.  To  procure  Marine  Acid  Air ,  which  is  no  o- 
ther  than  the  marine  acid  itfelf,  and  which  without  any 
addition  becomes  a  permanently  elaftic  fluid  ;  put  feme 
fea-falt,  or  common  kitchen  fait,  into  the  ufual  bottle 
in  which  the  materials  for  producing  elaftic  fluids  are 
srenerally  put,  fo  as  to  fill  about  a  fourth  part  ot  it, 
and  upon  this  fait  pour  a  fmall  quantity  of  good  con¬ 
centrated  vitriolic  acid  ;  then  apply  the  bent  tube  to 
tlie  bottle,  and  introduce  it  through  the  quickfilver 
into  the  receiver,  filled  with  and  inverted  in  quickfilver 
after  the  uffial  method,  and  the  elaftic  fluid  is  copi- 
oufly  produced. 

<$  n.  To  procure  Nitrous  Acid  Air . — This  may  be 
obtained  from  heated  nitrous  acid,  the  vapour  of  which 
acquires  a  permanent  elafticity,  and  it  has  been  foun 
to  remain  uncondenfed  into  a  vifible  fluid  by  any  cold 
to  which  it  has  been  hitherto  expoftd.  The  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  to  find  a  fluid  capable  of  confining  this  acid 
air  ;  becaufe  it  is  eafily  and  abundantly  abforbed  by 
watei,  which  is  one  of  its  properties  by  which  it  dirfers 
from  nitrous  air.  It  acts  upon  quickfilver,  an  a  o  up 
or  oils  :  hence  its  examination  cannot  be  made  but 
very  imperfeaiy  ;  for  fubftances  muft  be  expofed  to  it, 
or  mixed  with  it,  whilft  it  is  aftually  changing  its  na 
ture  by  aiding  on  the  mercury  or  other  fluid  that  con- 

fln\Vhen  water  has  abforbed  a  good  quantity  of  this 
elaftic  fluid,  it  acquires  the  properties  of  nitrous  acid; 
and  when  heated,  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  nitrous 

ait  ji 
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of  Artificial  air,  vk.  a  quantity  many  times  greater  than  that  which 
Airs  water  ia  wont  to  imbibe  of  it  by  agitation,  or  by  any 
‘“'"'“v'*- ^  known  means. 

When  the  nitrous  acid  air  is  combined  with  effen- 
tial  oils,  a  confiderable  effervefcence  and  heat  are  pro¬ 
duced,  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  the  nitrous 
acid  itfelf  is  poured  upon  thofe  oils. 

§  8.  Fluor  Acid  Air . — Put  feme  of  thofe  minerals 
called  fiuorsy  or  fujible  J pars ,  pulverized,  into  the  ufual 
battle,  and  upon  it  pour  fome  concentrated  oil  of  vi¬ 
triol  ;  then  adapt  the  bent  tube,  &c.  The  fluor  acid 
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air  is  at  firfl  produced  without  the  help  of  heat ;  but  in  Of  Artificial 
a  fhort  time  it  will  be  neceffiiry  to  apply  the  flame  of  A*rs<  , 
a  candle  to  the  bottle,  by  which  means  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  this  elatlic  fluid  is  obtained. 

$  9.  Alkaline  Air.  —  Let  the  ufual  bottle  be  about 
half  tilled  with  volatile  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  ;  and  after 
applying  the  bent  tube,  &c.  let  the  flame  of  a  caudle 
be  brought  under  the  bottle,  by  which  means  the  ah 
kaline  air  will  be  produced  copioufly. 

Hetatic  Air.  See  Sed.  XI.  fupra. 
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A. 

Aerial  acid ,  a  name  for  fixed 
air,  n'  ic6. 

Airy  fuppofed  anciently  to  be 
homogeneous,  1 .  Not  fo  in 
reality,  2.  Has  fome  way  of 
purifying  itfelf,  3.  Halley’s 
calculation  of  the  quantity  of 
water  evaporated  into  it  from 
the  fea,  4.  Dr  Watfon’s  of 
the  moifture  evaporated  from 
dry  ground, ibid.  How  it  is 
purified  from  the  aqueous  va¬ 
pour,  4.  From  phlogiflic  va¬ 
pours,  5.  Why  a  dry  air  is 
always  wholefome,  but  a 
moift  one  is  not,  ibid.  Con¬ 
taminated  in  certain  places  by 
various  kinds  of  vapours,  ibid. 
How  purified  from  vapours 
heavier  than  itfelf,  ibid .  Its 

fpecinc  gravity  compared  with 
water,  6.  Its  p re fiu re  as  a 
gravitating  fluid,  7.  Effeds 
of  its  gravity  on  vegetables 
and  animals,  ibid.  Of  its  e- 
lafticity,8.  Whetherthis  can 
he  impaired,  9.  Its  elaflicity 
is  always  in  proportion  to  it3 
denfity,  ibid.  How  far  a 
quantity  of  air  may  be  com- 
prefTed,  10.  Is  capable  of 
vaft  dilatation  by  its  elailic 
force,  ibid.'  In  what  propor¬ 
tion  it  is  expanded  by  heat, 
1 1*  Its  elaflicity  fuppofed  to 
be  the  caufe  of  earthquakes, 
ibid.  Effeds  of  its  elaflicity 
on  various  bodies,  12.  Great 
lolvent  power  of  the  air,  13. 
Its  chemical  effeds,  15.  Air 
contained  in  mineral  waters, 
Decompounded  in 
the  calcination  ot  metals,  29. 
H  not  dirninifhed  in  common 
cafes  of  VUmbuflion,  58.  A 
und  of  air  procured  from  fu¬ 
sion  of  gold,  175, 


Alkaline  air  :  Its  properties, 

146.  Contains  phlogiflon, 

147.  Converted  into  inflam¬ 
mable  air,  148. 

Antmals  :  Caufe  of  their  death 
in  dephlogiflicated  air,  61. 
Effeds  of  inflammable  air  011 
them,  141. 

Arfejiic :  Inflammable  air  pro¬ 
duced  from  by  the  red-hot 
fleam  of  water,  124. 

AJhes  gain  moil  of  their  weight 
byabforption  from  the  atmo- 
fphere,  122. 

Atmofphere  confifls  of  two  very 
different  kinds  of  fluids,  24, 
93.  The  proportions  of 
tliefe,  178.  The  upper  parts 
of  it  more  falubrious  than  the 
lower,  179. 

B. 

Black's  (Dr)  difeoveries,  21. 
His  theory  concerning  fixed 
air  attacked  at  firfl,  but  now 
univerfallyr  received,  23. 

Beyle's  difeoveries,  17. 

C 

Calcination  of  7?ietals  :  Mr  La- 
voifier’s  experiments  on  it, 
92.  His  conclufions  there¬ 
from  with  regard  to  the 
compofition  of  atmofpherical 
air,  93. 

Cafliron;  Remarkable  pheno¬ 
menon  attending  its  calcina¬ 
tion  with  a  burning- glafs,  70. 

Cavalh’s  conclufions  from  Dr 
Ingenlioufz’s  experiments, 
3 8. His  method  of  collecting 
inflammable  air  from  ponds, 
119. 

CavendiJlA  s  experiments  on 
water,  75.  O11  the  pro- 

„  dudion  of  nitrous  acid,  10 1, 
102. 

Charcoal  yields  a  great  quantity 
of  fixed  air,  16. — totally  con¬ 
vertible  into  inflammable  air 


129.  Its  exceffive  attradion 
for  water,  132. 

Comhujliony  whether  common 
air  is  diminiihed  by  it,  58, 
183. 

Contagion  of  the  plague ,of  a  hea¬ 
vy  lluggifh  nature,  5. 

Copper  :  Dr  Prieitley’s  experi¬ 
ments  to  produce  water  by  its 
means,  73.  Is  not  affeded 
by  alkaline  air,  1  46. 

Cottonwool :  Quantity  of  de- 
phlogifticated  air  produced 
by  its  means  from  water,  45. 

Cretaceous  acids  :  An  improper 
name  for  fixed  air,  107. 

D. 

Darknefs :  Its  effeds  on  the 
produdion  of  air,  42. 

Depklogijiicated  air  difeovered 
by  Dr  Priellley,  24.  Firfl 
obtained  by  means  of  a  burn- 
ing-glafs  from  precipitate  per 
fey  25.  Why  called  dephlo¬ 
giflicated,  26.  Produced  from 
a  great  variety  of  fubflances, 
ibid .  Difeovered  by  Mr 
Scheele,  28.  May  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  the  ufe  of  ni¬ 
trous  acid,  29.  Produced  in 
greatell  quantities  by  a  fud- 
den  and  violent  heat,  30. 
Method  of  procuring  it  from 
different  fubflances,  3  1 .  How 
it  is  produced  by  nature,  32. 
Method  of  obtaining  it  from 
water,  36.  From  the  leaves 
of  plants,  37.  By  means  of 
raw  filk,  41.  From  various 
other  fubflances,  45.  Quan¬ 
tity  of  it  produced  from  wa¬ 
ter,  46.  Of  the  caufe  of  its 
produdion,  47.  At  what 
times  it  is  produced  of  the 
belt  quality,  48.  Found  in 
fea-water,  53.  How  to  pre- 
ferve  it  in  large  quantity,  54. 
It  produces  intenfe  heat,  55. 


Explodes  violently  with  in¬ 
flammable  air,  56.  Burns 
violently  with  pyrophorus, 
57.  Is  dirninifhed  by  eom- 
buftion,  59, — and  by  nitrous 
air,  60,  154.  In  what  man¬ 
ner  it  may  be  contaminated, 
61.  Does  not  fupport  vege¬ 
tation,  62.  Of  its  compo¬ 
nent  parts,  63.  Does  not 
contain  earth,  65.  Whether 
it  contains  any  nitrous  acid, 
66.  Imbibed  by  calces  of 
metals,  67.  By  iron,  68. 
Mr  Cavendifh’s  experiments 
on  its  compofition,  75.  Ni¬ 
trous  acid  produced  from  a 
mixture  of  it  and  inflamma¬ 
ble  air,  77.  Suppofed  to  be 
one  of  the  component  parts 
of  water,  81,  82,  83.  Et- 
feds  of  the  eledric  ipark  on 
it  when  incloied  between  dif¬ 
ferent  liquors,  105.  Dr 
Pridlley’sexperiments  on  the 
produdion  of  fixed  air  from 
it,  1  10. 

T) cphlogifiic at edtiit rous  airy  how 
procured,  160.  Its  compo¬ 
nent  parts,  1 61.  Bell  me¬ 
thod  of  procurinig  it,  163. 
Made  to  approach  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  atmofpherical  air, 
164. 

Diminution  of  airy  fuppofed 
to  be  owing  to  phlogiflon 
emitted  into  it,  89. 

E.  * 

Earth  is  not  a  component  part 
of  dephlogiflicated  air,  65. 

Effervefcence  between  acids  and 
alkalis  occafioned  by  fixed  air 
in  the  latter,  21. 

Eider- down  :  Dephlogiflicated 
air  produced  by  its  means 
from  water,  45. 

Eleftric fpark  :  Its  effeds  on  do 
phlogiilicatedaii  inelofed  be*- 
b  2  tween 


tween  different  liquors,  105. 

On  fixed  air,  1 1 3.  On  nitrous 
air,  159. 

F. 

Fermentation  :  Why  it  will  not 
go  on  in  vacuo ,  1  2 . 

Fermented  liquors  reftored  from 
a  vapid  (late  by  adding  fixed 
air  to  them,  1  Bo. 

Finery- cinder,  the  fame  with 
fcales  of  iron,  confifts  of  the 
metal  united  with  dephlogi¬ 
fticated  air,  1  24. 

F/r^fuppofed  to  he  the  caufeof 
the  air’s  elaflicity,  1  1 . 

Fixed  air  contained  in  abfovh- 
ent  earths  and  alkaline  falts, 
21.  Its  proportion  in  theie 
fubftances,  22.  Effervefcence 
of  thefe  fub  ftances  with  acids 
occafioned  by  fixed  air,  21. 
Increafes  the  weight  of  me¬ 
tallic  precipitates,  2  1 .  Sup- 
pofed  to  be  the  principle  of 
■union  in  terreflrial  bodies,  ibid. 
Separated  from  fermenting 
andputrefy  ing fubftances,  2  i . 
Diffolves  earths  and  metals, 
22.  Formed  by  the  union 
of  phiogifton  with  dephlogi¬ 
fticated  air,  67.  Found  in  a 
great  variety  of  fubftances, 
106-  Specific  gravity,  and 
other  properties  of  this  ki  d 
of  air,  107,  108.  Its  con- 
flituent  principles,  109.  Dr 
Prieftley’s  experiments  on  its 
compofition,  no.  Propor¬ 
tion  of  it  produced  from  de¬ 
phlogifticated  air,  112.  Ef¬ 
feCls  of  the  eleClrie  fpark  on 
it,  113.  Of  a  ftrong  heat  on 
it,  115.  Quantity  of  it  ex¬ 
pelled  from  different  fubftan¬ 
ces,  1 16.  Generated  in  the 
decompofitionof  inflammable 
a{r,  j^.  Convertible  into 
inflammable  air.  136.  Great 
quantities  produced  by  fer¬ 
menting  fubftances,  1 80,  Pro¬ 
portions  contained  in  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  wines,  1 8 1.  E- 
mitted  by  putrefying  mat¬ 
ters,  1S2. 

Fontana ,  Abbe. :  EffeCls  of  his 

hreathinginflammableair,i4i. 
French  philofophers ,  their  expe¬ 
riments  on  the  compofition  of 
water,  82. 

Fur  of  a  Rufian  hare  produces 
dephlogifticated  air  with  wa- 

45*  G 

Gold :  A  peculiar  kind  of  air 
produced  from  its  folutiop* 
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175.  A  beautiful  experi¬ 
ment  with  it,  ibid.  Green 
matter  obferved  byDr  Prieft- 
ley  in  glafs  jars  producing  de¬ 
phlogifticated  air,  proved  to 
be  of  an  animal  nature,  40. 

H. 

Hales ,  Dr,  his  difeoveries,  18, 

!9* 

Heat :  Its  effeCls  on  fixed  air, 
115. 

Hepatic  air ,  produced  from  an 
ore  of  zinc,  176. 

Bejl  obtained  from  liver  of  ful- 
phur,  177.  Its  properties, 

ibid . 

Hot  climates  :  Great  quantity 
of  inflammable  air  produced 
in  them,  itB. 

Human  hair  produces  dephlo¬ 
gifticated  air  with  water,  45. 

Ice  diffolved  very  fail  by  alka¬ 
line  air,  146.,  And  by  ma¬ 
rine  acid  air,  171. 

Incondenfble  vapour  anting  from 
water,  86.  Prieftley’s  con¬ 
jectures  concerning  it,  87. 
Attempts  to  colledt  it,  88. 

Inflammable  air:  Method  of 
burning  it  in  the  dephlogi¬ 
fticated  kind,  59-  Water 
produced  from  a  mixture  of 
inflammable  and  dephlogifti¬ 
cated  air,  77.  Quantity  of 
it  neceffary  to  phlogifticate 
common  air,  78.  This  kind 
of  air  produced  in  mines, 
from  putrid  waters,  &c.  117. 
Great  quantities  generated  in 
hot  climates,  1  18.  Mr  Ca- 
vallo’s  method  of  colleCling 
it  from  ponds,  119.  Mete¬ 
ors  thought  to  be  produced 
by  it,  1  20.  Different  kinds 
of  inflammable  air,  1  2  1 .  Ex¬ 
tracted  from  various  fubftan¬ 
ces  by  heat,  122.  More  air 
procured  by  a  fudden  and 
violent  than  by  a  gradual 
heat,  123.  How  procured 
from  water  and  other  fluid 
and  folid  fubftances,  1 24. 
Proportions  of  inflammable 
air  procured  from  iron  by 
means  of  fleam,  125.  Of 
the  conftituent  parts  of  in¬ 
flammable  air,  126.  No  acid 
contained  in  it,  127.  Water 
neceffary  to  its  production 
according  to  Dr  Prieftley, 
128.  Denied  by  Mr  Kir- 
wan,  1  38.  Charcoal  totally 
convertible  into  it,  129.  Ex¬ 
periment  fhowing  the  necef- 
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fity  of  water  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  inflammable  air,  131. 

Is  not  pure  phiogifton,  133. 
Prieftley’s  analyfis  of  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds  of  it,  1  34.  Fixed 
air  generated  in  its  decom- 
pofition,  135.  Fixed  air 
convertible  into  it,  136.  Has 
a  great  propenfity  to  unite 
with  water,  1  37.  DrPrieff- 
ley’s  conclufion  with  regard 
to  its  component  parts,  139. 

Its  abforption  by  water,  1 40. 

Its  effeCls  on  vegetation  and 
animal  life,  141.  Haslittlere- 
fra Clive  power,  142.  Schemes 
to  employ  it  for  various  pur' 
pofes,  143. 

Hgenhoufz,\d r,  his  experiments 
in  the  melioration  of  air  by 
vegetation,  35.  Produces  de¬ 
phlogifticated  air  from  water 
by  means  of  the  leaves  of 
plants,  37.  Conclufions  from 
his  experiments,  3B.  His 
theory  difputcd,  51. 

Iron  fometimes  diffolved  by  the 
air,  13.  Yields  dephlogifti¬ 
cated  air  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
31.  Imbibes  dephlogifticated 
air,  68.  Takes  it  from  the 
atmofphere,  69.  May  be 
made  to  imbibe  dephlogifti¬ 
cated  air  as  often  as  we  pleafe, 
74.  Properties  of  the  in¬ 
flammable  air  obtained  from 
it  by  means  of  fleam,  125. 

K. 

Kirnvan’s  conclufion  concerning 
the  artificial  production  oi 
water,  83.  Obferves  the  pro¬ 
penfity  of  inflammable  air  to 
unite  with  water,  137.  His 

opinionconcerning  the  confti¬ 
tuent  principles  of  inflamma¬ 
ble  air,  138. 

L. 

Lavoifier  correCts  a  procefs  of 
Dr  Prieftley,  31.  His  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  diminution 
of  air  by  burning,  58,  59. 
Differences  betwixt  him  and 
Dr  Prieftley,  64.  Denies 
the  exiftence  of  phiogifton, 
91.  His  experiments  on  the 
calcination  of  metals  and  re- 
fpiration,  92,  93,  94.  . 

Lead:  Proportions  of  it  re¬ 
vived  in  alkaline  air,  147. 
Leaves  of  plants  feparate  de¬ 
phlogifticated  air  from  water, 
37.  Refume  this  property 
after  they  feem  to  have  loft 
it,  52. 

light EffeCts  of  it  in  the  pro- 
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duCtion  of  dephlogifticated 
air,  36.  EffeCls  of  light 
without  heat,  43.  Of  arti¬ 
ficial  light,  44. 

Lint  produces  dephlogifticated 
air,  45. 

Litmus ,  its  folution  decom¬ 
pounded  by  taking  the  elec¬ 
tric  fpark  in  dephlogifticated 
air  confined  over  it,  105. 

Liver  offulphur  abforbs  dephlo¬ 
gifticated  air,  95.  Yields 
hepatic  air  in  plenty,  177. 

M. 

Manganefe  :  Sulphurated  in¬ 
flammable  air  firft  produced 
from  it,  144. 

Marble ,  why  it  fometimes  biirfls 
with  fro  ft,  5. 

Marine  acid  air ,  how  procured, 
170.  Its  properties,  171. 
Changedintoinflammableair, 
172. 

Mediterranean  fea  :  Quantity 
of  water  evaporated  from  its 
furface,  4. 

Metallic  vapours ,  their  poifon- 
ous  qualities,  5. 

Metallic  calces  imbibe  dephlo¬ 
gifticated  air,  67. 

Mercury  yields  dephlogifticated 
air  either  with  nitrous  or  vi¬ 
triolic  acid,  31. 

Mineral  waters  contain  air,  19. 
20. 

Mbit  reftores  noxious  air  to  a 
ftate  of  falubrity  by  its  vege¬ 
tation,  32,  33. 

Mofetes,  their  nature,  5. 

Milliard ,  its  effeCls  on  air,  35* 

N.  .  M 

Nitre  yields  a  great  quantity  01 
dephlogifticated  air,  28. 

Nitrous  air  diminifhes  dephlo¬ 
gifticated  air,  60, 154.  Yields 
nitrous  acid  when  decompo- 
fed,  76.  How  procured,  1 50. 
Why  ftrong  nitrousacidyiekk 
none,  151-  Properties  of  it, 
152.  Extremely  fatal  to  ve¬ 
getable  and  animal  life,  153* 
Has  a  ftrong  antifeptic  pow¬ 
er,  155.  Its  fpecific  gravity, 

156.  Its  component  parts, 

157.  Compoied  of  phi0- 
{rifticated  nitrous  acid  and 
water,  158.  EffeCls  of  the 
eleCtric  fpark  on  it,  159* 

Nitrous  acid ,  whether  or  not 
it  enters  the  compofition  ot 
nitrous  air,  66.  Produced 
from  dephlogifticated  and  in¬ 
flammable  air,  77. 

Nitrous  acid  air ,  how  procu¬ 
red,  166.  Cannot  be  pre¬ 
served,. 
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fervcd  by  means  of  any  fluid , 
167.  A ffumes  a  red  colour 
by  being  heated,  168.  Its 
effects  on  red  lead,  169. 
Noxious  air ,  how  purified  by 
agitation  in  water,  97. 

O. 

Oils  and  Salts,  why  they  fepa- 
rate  in  vacuo ,  7. 

Olive  oil,  with  whiting,  yields 
inflammable  air,  124. 

P. 

Phlogif seated  air ,  its  properties, 
99.  Nitrons  acid  procured 
by  means  of  it,  100.  Mr 
Cavendifh’s  opinions  on  its 
nature,  103. 

Phlogijlication  of  air ,  whether 
it  produces  any  vitriolic  acid, 
76.  Explained,  89. 
Phhgifon,  too  great  powers  at¬ 
tributed  to  it,  90.  Its  ex- 
iftence  denied  by  the  foreign 
chemiits,  91.  Whether  in¬ 
flammable  air  is  pure  plilo- 
gifton  or  not,  133*  1 3 
Contained^  in  alkaline  air, 

*47-  .  ,  ,  . 

Plants  purify  air  by  their  ve¬ 
getation,  38.  » 

Pofulus  nigra ,  dephlogiflicated 
air  plentifully  produced  from 
water  by  means  of  its  cotton¬ 
like  fubflance,  46,  47. 
Precipitate  per  fe ,  yields  no 
water  on  being  revived  into 
a  metal,  73. 

PrieJUey ,  Dr,  difeovers  dephlo- 
gitlicated  air,  24.  His  firft 
hypothecs  concerning  the 
component  parts  of  dcplilo- 
gillicated  air,  63.  Diffe¬ 
rence  betwixt  fome  of  his  ex¬ 
periments  and  thofe  of  La- 
voifier,  64.  His  opinion  con¬ 
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cerning  the  non-exiflence  of 
nitrous  acid  in  dephlogiflica- 
ted  air,  66.  Difficulties  a- 
riting  from  fome  of  his  ex¬ 
periments  concerning  the  ge¬ 
neration  of  water  in  dell  a  - 
grating  dephlogillicatcd  and 
inflammable  air,  85.  His 
conje&ures  concerning  the 
inccndenfible  vapour  of  wa¬ 
ter,  87.  His  experiments  on 
the  compofition  of  fixed  air, 
1  10.  His  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  the  compofition  of  plilo- 
gifticated  air,  1 1 1.  Experi¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  his  hypo- 
thefis  concerning  phlogiili- 
cated  air,  1  14. 

Putrefying  fubflance s  emit  fixed 
aii,  182. 

R. 

Raw-fib  produces  deplilogifli- 
cated  air  by  means  of  water, 
41.  Various  fubflances  fub- 
flituted  for  it,  45.  Compa- 
rifon  between  its  furface  and 
that  of  the  cotton-like  fub¬ 
flance  of  the  Populns  nigra , 


47- 

Red-lead  yields  no  dephlogifli- 
cated  air  when  firfl  prepared, 
and  but  little  for  fome  time 
after,  29.  Gives  a  greater 
quantity  by  a  fudden  than  a 
flow  heat,  30. 

Refpiration ,  Mr  Lavoi  Tier’s  ex¬ 
periments  on  it,  91. 

Retorts  with  tong  necks  proper 
for  diflilling  dephlogiflicated 


air,  31. 


S. 


Scales  of  iron  the  fame  with 
finery-cinder,  1  24. 

Scheele  difeovers  dephlogiflica¬ 
ted  air,  28.  Elis  experiments 


on  its  diminution  by  corn- 
bullion,  59.  On  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts -of  the  atmo- 
ipere,  24. 

Sea-water  containspure  air,  53. 

Seltzer-water  imitated  by  Mr 
Venel,  20. 

Sheep's  wool  feparates  dephlogi- 
flicated  air  from  water,  45. 

Soot  yields  pure  air  by  dillilla- 
tion,  87. 

Sponge  imbibes  a  great  quantity 
of  alkaline  air,  146. 

*S’^M;>^/4/},unfuccefsful  attempt 
to  procure  dephlogiflicated 
air  from  water  by  its  means, 

49- 

Steam ,  proportionsof  inflamma¬ 
ble  air  obtained  by  its  means 
fromdifferentfubflaiices,  1  25. 
Its  influence  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  inflammable  air  from 
charcoal,  132. 

Stones  fometimes  diffolved  by 
the  air,  14. 

Sulphureous  vapours ,  their  per¬ 
nicious  effe&s,  5. 

Sulphur  yields  inflammable  air 
with  fleam,  124. 

Sulphurated infianunable air  pro¬ 
cured  from  manganefe,  1 44. 
and  from  iron  melted  in  vi¬ 
triolic  acid  air,  145. 

'  T. 

Thomfon ,  Sir  Benjamin,  Ills  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  production 
of  dephlogiflicated  air,  39 
et  feq* 

Turpentine  oil  yields  inflamma¬ 
ble  air,  124. 

V. 

Vegetation  will  not  go  on  in 
vacuo,  and  why,  12.  Pro- 
ducesdephlogiflicatedair,32. 
Improves  noxious  air,  33. 
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Experiments  feemingly  con¬ 
tradictory,  34.  Dr  Ingen- 
houfz’s  experiments  on  this 
fubjeCl,  35. 

Van  llelmont’s  difeoveries,  1 6. 

Vegetable  acid  air  phlogiflicates 
common  air,  174. 

Vitriolic  acid  air ,  165. 

Volatile  alkali  produced  from 
nitrous  acid  and  iron,  149. 
W. 

Water,  quantity  of  it  evapo¬ 
rated  from  the  Mediterrane¬ 
an,  4.  From  an  acre  of 
ground,  ibid.  Why  it  boils 
violently  in  vacuo,  7.  Pro¬ 
duces  dephlogiflicated  air, 
36.  Quantity  of  air  yielded 
by  it,  with  the  mixture  of 
various  fubflances,  46.  By 
water  atone,  50.  Formed  by 
the  deflagration  of  inflam¬ 
mable  and  dephlogiflicated 
air,  7  1 .  Quantity  produced, 
in  this  manner,  72,  73.  Ca- 
vendifh’s  experiments  on  thij 
fubjeCI,  75.  Dr  Prieflley’s 
experiments  on  the  fame,  80, 
81.  Experiments  of  the 
French  philofopher3  and  Mr 
Kirwan,  82,83.  Water  per¬ 
vious  to  air,  98.  Method  of 
procuring  inflammable  air  by 
its  means,  1 24.  Always  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  produClion  of 
this  kind  of  air,  128,  13 1„ 
AttraClion  betwixt  it  and. 
burning  charcoal  or  iron,  132* 
Great  propenfity  of  inflam¬ 
mable  air  to  unite  with 
137,  140.  Its  efFe&s  on  ni¬ 
trous  air,  162. 

Wines,  proportionsof  fixed  air 
in  different  kinds  of  them, 
182. 
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Aerrmancy  AEROMANCY,  a  fpecies  of  divination  performed 
II  by  means  of  air,  wind,  &c.  See  Divination,  n°  5. 

Aeronau-  AEROMETRY,  the  fcience  of  meafuring  the  air. 

Ui — y— —  It  comprehends  not  only  the  doClrine  of  the  air  itfelf, 
confidered  as  a  fluid  body  ;  but  alfo  its  preffure,  elafli- 
city,  rarefaCtion,  and  condenfation.  But  the  term  is 
at  prefent  not  much  in  ufe,  this  branch  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy  being  more  frequently  called  Pneumatics.  See 
Pneumatics. 

AERONAUT,  a  perfon  who  attends  and  guides 
an  air-balloon.  See  A  erostation  and  AiR-Balloon , 
AERONAUTICA,  from  «»p,  and  vavrixo*,  derived 
from  ™v<s,fhip',  the.  art  of  failing  in#a  veffel  or  machine 
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through  the  atmofphere,  fuflained  as  a  fliip  in  the  fea.  Aerophy-- 
See  Aerostation.  ^cea*  , 

AEROPHYLACEA,  a  term  ufed  by  naturalifls 
for  caverns  or  refervoirs  of  air,  fuppofed  to  exifl  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  Kircher  fpeaks  much  of  aero- 
phylacea,  or  huge  caverns,  replete  with  air,  difpo- 
fed  under  ground  ;  from'  whence,  through  numerous 
occult  paffages,  that  element  is  conveyed  either  to 
fubterraneous  receptacles  of  water,  which,  according 
to  him,  are  hereby  raifed  into  fprings  or  rivers,  or  in¬ 
to  the  funds  of  fubterraneous  fire,  which  are  hereby 
fed  and  kept  alive  for  the  reparation  of  metals,  mine¬ 
rals,  and  the  like. 
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ER.OSTATION 


IS  a  fcience  newly  introduced  into  the  Encyclopaedia. 

The  word,  in  its  primitive  fenfe,  denotes  the  icience 
of  fufpending  weights  in  the  air  ;  but  in  its  modern  ac¬ 
ceptation,  it  fignities  aerial  navigation,  or  the  art  of  na¬ 
vigating  through  the  atmofphere.  Hence  alio  the  ma¬ 
chines  which  are  employed  for  this  purpofe  are  called 
acrojiats ,  or  aerojiatic  machines  ;  and  from  their  globu¬ 
lar  fhape,  air  balloons . 

The  romances  of  almoft  every  nation  have  recorded 
inftancesaf  peifons  being  carried  through  the  air,  both 
by  the  agency  of  fpirits  and  by  mechanical  inventions  ; 
Lord  Bicon  but  till  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Bacon,  no  ra- 
firft  pub-  tional  principle  appears  ever  to  have  been  thought  of 
lifted  the  by  which  this  might  be  accomplifhed.  Before  that 
d'lic'of'ae  timc>  Friar  Bacon  had  written  upon  the  fubjedt ; 

rotation?6  and  many  had  been  of  opinion,  that,  by  means  of  arti¬ 
ficial  wings,  fixed  to  the  arms  or  legs,  a  man  might  fir 
as  well  as  a  bird  :  but  thefe  opinions  were  thoroughly 
Impoffihi)*-  refuted  by  Borelli  in  his  treatife  Be  Motu  AnitnaHum , 
ty  of  flyim?  where,  from  a  comparifon  between  the  power  of  the 
liymechar i-niufcles  which  move  the  wings  of  a  bird,  and  thofe 
cal  means,  move  the  arms  of  a  man,  he  demonflrates  that 

the  latter  are  utterly  infufficient  to  flrike  the  air  with 
fuch  force  as  to  raife  him  from  the  ground.  It  can¬ 
not  be  denied,  however,  that  wings  of  this  kind,  if 
properly  conftrudled,  and  dexteroufiy  managed,  might 
be  fufficient  to  break  the  fall,  of  a  human  body  from  an 
high  place,  fo  that  fome  adventurers  in  this  way  might 
pofiibly  come  off  with  fafety  ;  though  bi  far  the  great- 
ell  number  of  thofe  who  have  rafhly  adopted  fuch 
fchemes,  have  either  loft  their  lives  or  limbs  in  the  at¬ 
tempt. 

o  vL  of  In  the  year  1672,  Bifhop  Wilkins  publifhed  a  trea- 
Bifhop  Wil-  tife,  intitled,  The  Difcovery  of  the  New  World;  in 
kins  and  which  he  mentions,  though  in  a  very  indiftindl  and 
Alhertus  de  confufed  manner,  the  true  principle  on  which  the  air 
Saxoma.  .g  naV[gable  ;  quoting,  from  Alhertus  de  Saxonia  and 
Francis  Mendoca,  “  that  the  air  is  in  fome  part  of  it 
navigable and  upon  this  ftatic  principle,  any  brafs  or 
iron  veffel  (fuppofe  a  kettle),  whofe  fubftance  is  much 
heavier  than  that  of  water,  yet  being  filled  with  the 
lighter  air,  it  will  fwim  upon  it  and  not  fink.  So  fup¬ 
pofe  a  cup  or  wooden  veffel  upon  the  outward  borders 
of  this  elementary  air,  the  capacity  of  it  being  filled 
with  fire,  or  rather  ethereal  air,  it  muft  neceftarily,  up¬ 
on  the  fame  ground,  remain  fwimming  there,  and  of  it- 
felf  can  no  more  fall  than  an  empty  fhip  can  fink.” 
This  idea,  however,  he  did  not  by  any  means  purfue, 
but  lefted  his  hopes  entirely  upon  mechanical  motions, 
to  be  accomplifhed  by  the  mere  ftrength  of  a  man,  or 
by  fprings,  &c.  and  which  have  been  demonftrated  in¬ 
capable  of  aufwering  any  ufcful  purpofe. 

4  The  only  perfon  who  brought  his  fcheme  of  flying 

to  any  kind  of  rational  principle  was  the  Jcluit  Francis 
*  Lana,  cotemporary  with  Bilhop  Wilkins.  He,  being 
acquainted  with  the  real  weight  of  the  atmofphere, 
juftfy  concluded,  that  if  a  globular  veffel  were  exliault- 
ed  of  air,  it  would  weigh  kfs  than  before  ;  and  cohfi- 


dering  that  tjie  folid  contents  of  veffels  increafe  in 
much  greater  proportion  than  their  furfaces  ;  he  fuppo- 
fed  that  a  metalline  veffel  might  be  made  fo  large, 
that,  when  emptied  of  its  air,  it  would  be  able  not 
only  to  raife  itfelf  in  the  atmofphere,  but  to  carry  up^ 
pafiengers  along  with  it ;  and  he  made. a  number  of 
calculations  neceffary  for  putting  the  project  in  execu¬ 
tion.  But  though  the  theory  was  here  unexception¬ 
able,  the  means  propofed  were  certainly  inefficient  to 
accomplifh  the  end  :  for  a  veffel  of  copper,  made  to 
thin  as  was  luceffarv  to  make  it  float  in  the  atmo¬ 
fphere,  would  be  utterly  unable  to  refill  the  external 
preffure  ;  which  being  demonftrated  by  thole  fkilled  in 
mechanics,  no  attempt  was  made  on  that  principle.  5 

In  the  year  1709,  however,  as  we  were  informed  by  Strange 
a  letter  publifhed  in  Fiance  in  1784,  a  Portugueie Fcpohld 
projector,  Friar  Gufman,  applied  to  the  king  for  en-  man# 
couragement  to  his  invention  of  a  flying  machine.  T.  he 
principle  on  which  this  was  conftrudled,  if  indeed  it 
had  any  principle,  feems  to  have  been  that  of  the  pa¬ 
per  kite.  The  machine  was  conftru&ed  in  form  of  a 
bird,  and  contained  feveral  tubes  through  which  the 
wind  was  to  pafs,  in  order  to  fill  a  kind  of  fails,  which 
were  to  elevate  it ;  and  when  the  wind  was  deficient, 
the  fame  effe&  was  to  be  performed  by  means  of  bel¬ 
lows  concealed* within  the  body  of  the  machine.  The 
afeent  was  alio  to  be  promoted  by  the  elc&nc  attrac¬ 
tion  of  pieces  of  amber  placed  in  the  top,  and  by  two 
fpheres  inclofing  magnets, in  the  tame  fituation. 

Thefe  childifh  inventions  fhow  the  low  ftate  of  Li¬ 
enee  at  that  time  in  Portugal,  efpecially  as  the  king, 
in  order  to  encourage  him  to  farther  exertions  in  fuch 
an  ufeful  invention,  granted  him  the  firft  vacant  place 
in  his  college  of  Barcelos  or  Santarem,  with  the  firft 
profefforfhip  in  the  univerfity  of  Coimbra,  and  an  an¬ 
nual  penlion  of  600,000  reis  during  his  life.  Of  this 
De  Gufman,  it  is  alfo  related,  that  in  the  year  1736, 
he  made  a  wicker  balket  of  about  feven  or  eight  feet 
diameter,  and  covered  with  paper,  which  raifed  itfelf 
about  200  feet  in  the  air,  and  the  effeft  was  generally 
attributed  to  witchcraft.  6 

In  the  year  1766,  Mr  Henry  Cavendifh  afcertained  Poffibilty 
the  weight  and  other  properties  of  inflammable  air,  de- of 
termining  it  to  be  at  leaft  fevew.  times  lighter  tlwn^“JoUght 
common  air.  Soon  after  which,  it  occurred  to  Dr0fbyDr 
Black,  that  perhaps  a  thin  bag  filled  with  inflammable  ^iack  and 
air  might  be  buoyed  up  by  the  common  atmofphere  ;  MrCavad* 
and  he  thought  of  having  the  allantois  of  a  ftalf  prepa¬ 
red  for  this  purpofe  :  but  his  other  avocations  prevent¬ 
ed  him  from  profecuting  the  experiment.  The  fame 
thought  occurred  fome  years  afterwards  to  Mr  Cavallo  ; 
and  he  has  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  who  made  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  fubjecl.  He  firft  tried  bladders  ;  but 
the  thinned:  of  thefe,  however  well  feraped  and  prepa¬ 
red,  were  found  too  heavy.  He  then  tried  Chinefe 
paper  ;  but  that  proved  io  permeable,  that  the  vapour 
paffed  through  it  like  water  through  a  fieve.  His  ex¬ 
periments,  therefore,  made  in  the  year  1782,  proceed- 
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'e ;  n0  farther  than  blowing  up  (cap-bubbles  with  in- 
flammable  air,  which  alccnded  rapidly  to  the  ceiling, 
7  aid  broke  againit  it. 

Arroftafion  £ut  v*];ile  the  diicovery  of  the  art  of  aeroi.ation 
difcovsred  ^ecme(j  t}llKS  on  the  point  of  being  made  in  Britain,  it 
wa3  aIl  at  once  announced  in  France,  and  that  from  a 
quarter  whence  nothin*  of  the  kind  was  to  have  been 
expeAed.  Two  brothers,  Stephen  and  John  Mont- 
trollier,  natives  of  Annonay,  and  matters  of  a  conhder- 


by  Monf* 
Montgol¬ 
fier. 


able  paper- mar.u faflory  thei  e,  had  turned  their  thoughts 
towards  this  projeft  as  early  as  the  middle  ot  the  year 
1782.  The  idea  was  firtl  fuggefted  by  the  natural 
afeent  of  the  fmoke  and  clouds  in  the  atmofphere;  and 
their  defign  was  to  form  an  artificial  cloud,  by  mclofing 
the  fmoke  in  a  bag,  and  making  it  carry  up  the  cover- 
ia*f  along  with  it-  Towards  the  middle  of  Tsovember 
8  that  year,  the  experiment  was  made  at  Avignon  with 
Account  of  a  fine  filk  bag  of  a  parallelepiped  fhape.  By  applying 
liisexperi-  p,urn;ntr  paper  to  the  lower  aperture,  the  air  was  rare- 
IMti'  fied,  and  the  bag  afeendtd  in  the  atmofphere,  and 
ftruck  rapidly  agaiuft  the  ceiling.  On  repeating  the 
experiment  in  the  open  air,  it  rofe  to  the  height  of 
about  70  feet. 

An  experiment  on  a  more  enlarged  fcale  was  now 
projected  ;  and  a  new  machine,  containing  about  650 
cubic  feet,  was  made,  which  broke  the  cords  tiiat  con¬ 
fined  it,  and  rofe  to  the  height  of  about  600  feet.  A- 
n other  of  35  feet  in  diameter  rofe' about  *ooo  met 
high,  and  fell  to  the  ground  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  place  where  it  alccnded.  A  public  exhibition 
was  next  made  on  the  5th  of  June  17^3?  Annonay, 
where  a  vail  number  of  fpedtators  affembled.  An  im- 
menfe  bag  of  linen,  lined  with  paper,  and  containing 
upwards  of  23,000  cubic  feet,  was  found  to  have  a 
power  of  lifting  about  500  pounds,  including  its  own 
weight.  The  operation  was  begun  by  burning  chop- 
-  ped  draw  and  wool  under  the  aperture  of  the  machine, 
which  immediately  began  to  fwell;  and  after  being  let 
at  liberty  afeended  into  the  atmofphere.  In.  ten  mi¬ 
nutes  it' had  afeended  6coo  feet;  and  when  its  force 
was  exhanffed,  it  fell  to  the  ground  at  tne  diftance  of 
7668  feet  from  the  place  from  whence  it  fet  out. 

Soon  after  this,  one  of  the  brothers  arrived  at  Paris, 
where  he  was  invited  by  the  academy  ol  fciences  to 
repeat  his  experiments  at  their  expence.  .  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  invitation,  he  conftrudled,  in  a  garden 
in  the  Fauxbourg  of  St  Germain,  a  targe  balloon  of  an 
elliptical  form.  In  a  preliminary  experiment,  this  ma¬ 
chine  lifted  up  from  the  ground  eight  perfons  who  held 
it,  and  would  have  carried  them  all  off  if  more  had  not 
quickly  come  to  their  afliftance.  Next  day  the  expe¬ 
riment  was  repeated  in  prefence  of  the  members  of  the 
academy  the  machine  was  filled  by  the  combullion  of 
50  pounds  of  draw  made  up  in  fmatl  bundles,  upon 
which  about  12  pounds  of  chopped  wool  were  thrown 
at  intervals.  The  ufnal  fuccefs  attended  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  :  The  machine  foon  fwelled  ;  endeavoured  to  a- 
feend ;  and  immediately  alter  fultained  itlelf  in  the 
air,  together  with  the  charge  of  between  4  and  500 
pounds  weight.  It  was  evident  that  it  would  have 
afeended  to  a  great  height ;  but  as  it  was  defigned 
to  repeat  the  experiment  before  the  king  and  royal 
family  at  Verfailles,  the  cords  by  which  it.  was  tied 
down  were  not  cut.  But  in  confequence  of  a  violent  rain 
and  wind  which  happened  at  this  time,  the  nr _1 
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fo  far  damaged,  that  it  became  neceffary  to  prepare  a 
new  one  for  the  time  that  it  had  been  determined  to 
honour  the  experiment  with  the  royal  prefence  ;  and 
fuch  expedition  was  ufed,  that  this  vaft  machine,  ot 
near  60  feet  in  height  and  43  in  diameter,  was  .  made, 
painted  with  water-colours  both  within  and  without, 
and  finely  decorated,  in  no  more  than  tour  days  and  ^ 
four  nights.  Along  with  this  machine  was  lent  a  Some  ani- 
wicker  cage,  containing  a  ftieep,  a  cock,  and  a  diick,  maU^fafejy 


which  were  the  firtl  animals  ever  fent  through  the  at- 
inofphere.  The  full  fuccefs  of  the  experiment  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  violent  guff  of  wind  which  tore  the  cloth 
in  two  places  near  the  top  before  it  afeended  :  How¬ 
ever,  it  rofe  to  the  height  of  1440  feet;  and  after  re¬ 
maining  in  the  air  about  eight  minutes,  fell  to  the 
ground  at  the  diffance  of  10,200  feet  from  the  place 
of  its  fetting  out.  The  animals  were  not  in  the  leaff 
hurt.  #  ro 

The  great  power  of  thefe  aeroffatic  machines,  and  Mr  PiUtre- 
their  very  gradual  defeent  in  falling  to  the  ground,  had  c\e  ^zicr 
originally  (bowed  that  they  were  capable  of  tranfport-  ^  ^  rr> 
ing  people  through  the  air  with  all  imaginable  fafety  ;  tor. 
and  this  was  further  confirmed  by  the  experiment  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  As  Mr  Montgolfier,  therefore, 
propofed  to  make  a  new  aeroffatic  machine  or  a  firmer 
and  better  couffru&ion  than  the  former,  Mr  Pilatre  de 
Rozier  offered  himfclf  to  be  the  firff  aerial  adven¬ 
turer. 

This  new  machine  was  conftru&ed  in  a  garden  in 
the  Fauxbourg  of  St  Antoine.  It  was-of  an  oval  fhape, 
about  48  feet  in  diameter  and  74  in  height;  elegantly 
painted  on  the  outfide  with  the  figns  of  the  zodiac, 
ciphers  of  the  king’s  name,  and  other  ornaments.  A 
proper  gallery,  grate,  &c.  were  appended  in  the  man- 
ncr  afterwards  deferibed;  fo  that  it  was  eafy  for  the 
perfon  who  afeended  to  fupply  the  fire  with  fuel,  and 
thus  keep  up  the  machine  as  long  as  he  pleafed.  The 
weight  of  the  whole  apparatus  was  upwards  of  1600 
pounds.  The  experiment  was  performed  on  the  15th 
of  O&ober  1785.  Mr  Pilatre  having  placed  himfetf  Account  of' ‘ 
in  the  gallery,  the  machine  was  inflated,  and  permit- his  diffe- 
ted  to  afeend  to  the  height  of  84*  feet,  where  he  kept  r^ent  v°ya‘' 
it  afloat  for  about  four  minutes  and  a  half;  after £ea* 
which  it  delcendtd  very  gently:'  and  fuch  was  its 
tendency  to  afeend,  that  it  rebounded  to  a  confiderable 
height  after  touching  the  ground.  Two  days  after, 
he  repeated  the  experiment  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as 
before  ;  but  the  wind  being  ftrong,  the  machine  did 
not  fuftain  itfelf  fo  well  as  formerly.  On  repeating 
the  experiment  in  calmer  weather,  he  afeended  to 
the  height  of  210  feet.  His  next  afeent  was  262 
feet  ;  and  in  the  defeent,  a  guff  of  wind  having 
blown  the  machine  over  fome  large  tiees  of  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  garden,  Mr  Pilatre  fuddenly  extricated  himfclf 
from  fo  dangerous  actuation,  by  throwing  fome  draw 
and  chopped  wool  on  the  lire,  which  railed  him  at 
once  to  a  fufffeient  height.  On  defeending  again,  he 
once  more  raffed  himfelf  to  a  proper  height  by  throw¬ 
ing  ffraw  on  the  fire.  Some  time  after,  he  afeended 
in  company  with  Mr  Girond  de  Villette  to  the  height 
of  330  feet  ;  hovering  over  Paris  at  leaff  nine  minutes 
in  fight  of  all  the  inhabitants,  and  the  machine  keep¬ 
ing  all  the  while  perfe&ly  iteady. 

loient  rain  Thefe  experiments  had  fhown,  that  the  aeroffatic 
<chine  wa3  machines  might  be  raffed  or  lowered  at  the  pleafure  of 
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the  performs  who  afcended  :  they  had  likewife  di (cover¬ 
ed,  that  the  keeping  them  fad  with  ropes  was  no 
advantage;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  was  attend¬ 
ed  with  inconvenience  and  hazard  On  the  2  i  ft  of 
November  1783,  therefore,  M.  Pilatre  determined  to 
undertake  an  aerial  voyage  in  which  the  machine  fhould 
be  fully  fet  at  liberty.  Every  thing  being  got  in  rea- 
'dinefs,  the  balloon  was  filled  in  a  few  minutes  ;  and 
M-  Pilatre  placed  himfelf  in  the  gallery,  counterpoifed 
by  the  Marquis  d’Arlandes,  who  occupied  the  other 
fide.  It  was  intended  to  make  fome  preliminary  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  afcending  power  of  the  machine  : 
but  the  violence  of  the  wind  prevented  this  from  being 
done,  and  even  damaged  the  balloon  eflcntially  ;  fo 
that  it  would  have  been  entirely  deftroyed  had  not 
timely  afiiftance  been  given.  The  extraordinary  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  workmen,  however,  repaired  it  again  in 
two  hours,  and  the  adventurers  fet  out.  They  met 
with  no  inconvenience  during  their  voyage,  which 
lafted  about  25  minutes;  during  which  time  they 
had  palfed  over  a  fpace  of  above  live  miles. — From 
the  account  given  by  the  Marquis  d’Arlandes,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  they  met  with  feveral  different  currents  of 
air  ;  the  effedl  of  which  was,  to  give  a  very  fenfible 
-fiock  to  the  machine,  and  the  direction  of  the  motion 
feemed  to  be  from  the  upper  part  downwards.  It  ap¬ 
pears  alfo  that  they  were  in  fome  danger  of  having  the 
balloon  burnt  altogether ;  as  the  Marquis  obferved  fe¬ 
veral  round  holes  made  by  the  fire  in  the  lower  part  of 
it,  which  alarmed  him  confiderably,  and  indeed  not 
without  reafon.  However,  the  progrefs  of  the  fire 
was  eafily  flopped  by  the  application  of  a  wet  fponge, 
and  all  appearance  of  danger  ceafed  in  a  very  fhort 
ta  time. 

Montgol-  This  voyage  of  M.  Pilatre  and  the  Marquis  d’Ar- 
fier’s  ma-  landes  may  be  faid  to  conclude  the  hiftory  of  tliofe 
Cerfeded  b  aeroftatic  machines  which  are  elevated  by  means  of 
thofe  fille/ fire  ;  for  though  many  other  attempts  have  been  made 
with  in-  upon  the  fame  principle,  moil  of  them  have  either 
.flammable  proved  unfuccefsful  or  were  of  little  con fequence.  They 
have  therefore  given  place  to  the  other  kind,  filled  with 
inflammable  air  ;  which,  by  reafon  of  its  fmaller  fpe- 
cific  gravity,  is  both  more  manageable,  and  capable  of 
performing  voyages  of  greater  length, -as  it  does  not 
require  to  be  fupplied  with  fuel  like  the  others.  This 
was  invented  a  very  fhort  time  after  the  difeovery  had 
been  made  by  M.  Montgolfier.  This  gentleman  had 
indeed  defigned  to  keep  his  method  in  fome  degree  a 
fecret  from  the  world ;  but  as  it  could  not  be  conceal¬ 
ed,  that  a  bag  filled  with  any  kind  of  fluid  lighter  than 
the  common  atmofphere  would  rife  in  it,  inflammable 
air  was  naturally  thought  of  as  a  proper  fuccedaneum 
13  for  the  rarefied  air  of  M.  Montgolfier.  The  firft  ex- 
Experi-  penmen t  was  made  by  two  brothers  Meffrs  Roberts, 

ment  of  anj  M.  Charles  a  profeffor  of  experimental  philofo- 
jVXeflrs  phy.  The  bag  which  contained  the  gas  was  compo- 
&toberts.an  fed  of  luteftring,  varnifhed  over  with  a  folution  of  the 
elaflic  gum  called  caoutchouc ;  and  that  with  which 
they  made  their  firft  effay  was  only  about  1 3  Englifh 
feet  in  diameter.  Many  difficulties  occurred  in  filling 
it  with  the  inflammable  air,  chiefly  owing  to  their  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  proper  apparatus ;  infomuch,  that,  af¬ 
ter  a  wThole  day’s  labour  from  nine  in  the  morning, 
they  had  got  the  balloon  only  one  third  part  full. 
Next  morning  they  were  furprifed  to  find  that  it  had 
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fully  inflated  of  itfelf  during  the  night:  hut  upon  in-  14 
quiiy,  it  was  found,  that  they  had  inadvertently  left ln  w^at 
open  a  flop-cock  connedled  with  the  balloon,  by  which i)aqoonr  a 
the  common  air  gaining  acccfs,  had  mixed  itfelf  with  partly  filled 
the  inflammable  air;  forming  a  compound  (till  lighter  may  inflate 
than  the  common  atmofphere,  but  not  fufficiently  light 
to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  aeroftation.  Thus  they  were 
obliged  to  renew  their  operation  ;  and,  by  fix  o’clock 
in  the  evening  of  next  day,  they  found  the  machine 
confiderably  lighter  than  the  common  air ;  and,  in  an 
hour  after,  it  made  a  confuierable  effort  to  afeend. 

The  public  exhibition,  however,  had  been  announced 
only  for  the  third  day  after  ;  fo  that  the  balloon  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  an  inflated  ft  ate  for  a  whole  day; 
during  which  they  found  it  had  loft  a  power  of  afcentxiCfi0f 
equal  to  about  three  pounds,  being  one-feventh  part  power  is 
of  the  whole.  When  it  was  at  laft  fet  at  liberty,  after  d,eir  W" 
having  been  well  filled  with  inflammable  air,  it  was  35  ^oon’ 
pounds  lighter  than  an  equal  bulk  of  common  air.  It 
remained  in  the  atmofphere  only  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  during  which  it  had  traverfed  15  miles.  Its 
fudden  defeent  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  owing  to  a 
rupture  which  had  taken  place  when  it  afcended  into 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmofphere. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  experiment,  and  the  aerial  voy-  p;rft  aer;a] 
age  made  by  Meffrs  Rozier  and  Arlandes,  naturally  voyage  if 
fuggefted  the  idea  of  undertaking  fomething  of  the  Meffrs 
fame  kind  with  a  balloon  filled  with  inflammable  air.  ^,uresan 
The  machine  ufed  on  this  occafion  was  formed  of  gores 
of  filk,  covered  over  with  a  varnifh  made  of  caoutchouc , 
of  a  fpherical  figure,  and  meafuring  2 7 feet  in  dia¬ 
meter.  A  net  was  fpread  over  the  upper  hemifpbere, 
and  was  faftened  to  an  hoop  which  pafled  round  the 
middle  of  the  balloon.  To  this  a  fort  of  car,  or  ra¬ 
ther  boat,  was  fufpended  by  ropes,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  hang  a  few  feet  below  the  lower  part  of  the  bal¬ 
loon  ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  bui fling  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  a  valve  was  placed  in  it;  by  opening  of  which 
fome  of  the  inflammable  air  might  be  occafionally  let 
out.  A  long  filken  pipe  communicated  with  the  bal¬ 
loon,  by  means  of  which  it  was  filled.  The  boat  wa 3 
made  of  bafket-work,  covered  with  painted  linen,  and 
beautifully  ornamented  ;  being  8  feet  long,  4  broad, 
and  3x  deep  ;  its  weight  1 30  pounds.  At  this  time, 
however,  as  at  the  former,  they  met  with  great  difficul¬ 
ties  in  filling  the  machine  with  inflammable  air,  owing 
to  their  ignorance  of  the  meft  proper  apparatus.  But 
at  laft,  all  obftacles  being  removed,  the  two  adventu¬ 
rers  took  their  feats  at  three  quarters  after  one  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  firft  of  December  1783.  Perfons 
{killed  in  mathematics  were  conveniently  ftationed  with 
proper  inftruments  to  calculate  the  height,  velocity, 

See.  of  the  balloon.  The  weight  of  the  whole  appa¬ 
ratus,  including  that  of  the  two  adventurers,  was  found 
to  be  604^  pounds,  and  the  power  of  afeent  when  they 
fet  out  was  20  pounds;  fo  that  the  whole  difference 
betwixt  the  weight  of  this  balloon  and  an  equal  bulk 
of  common  air  was  624  pounds.  But  the  weight  of 
common  atmofphere  displaced  by  the  inflammable  gasgpecific 
was  calculated  to  be  771  pounds,  fo  that  there  remains  gravity  of 
147  for  the  weight  of  the  latter  ;  and  this  calculation  rheinflanj' 
makes  it  only  5  J  times  lighter  than  common  air.  ^ 

At  the  time  the  balloon  left  the  ground,  the  ther-  voyage. 
mometer  flood  at  90  of  Fahrenheit’s  feale,  and  the 
quickfilver  in  the  barometer  at  30.18  inches;  and,  by 
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^eans  of  the  power  of  afcent  with  which  they  left  the 
ground,  the  balloon  rofe  till  the  mercury  fell  to  27  in¬ 
ches,  from  which  they  calculated  their  height  to  be 
about  600  yards.  By  throwing  out  ballaft  occafion- 
ally  as  they  found  the  machine  defeending  by  the  e- 
fcane  of  fome  of  the  inflammable  air,  they  found  it 
practicable  to  keep  at  pretty  near  the  fame  diilance 
from  the  earth  during  the  reft  of  their  voyage  ;  the 
quickfilver  fluctuating  between  27  and  27.65  inches, 
and  the  thermometer  between  53*  and  57°>  the  whole 
time.  They  continued  in  the  air  for  the  fpace  of  an 
hour  and  three  quarters,  when  they  alighted  at  the 
distance  of  27  miles  from  Paris  ;  having  fuffered  no 
inconvenience  during  their  voyage,  nor  experienced 
any  contrary  currents  of  air,  as  had  been  felt 
^  by'  Meflrs  Pilatre  and  Arlandes.  As  the  balloon 
1/frCharles  ftill  retained  a  great  quantity  of  inflammable  gas,  Mr 
Xceails  by  Charles  determined  to  take  another  voyage  by  him- 
Eafelf*  fclf.  Mr  Robert  accordingly  got  out  ot  the  boat, 
which  was  thus  lightened  by  1 30  pounds,  and  of 
confequence  the  aeroftatic  machine  now  had  nearly 
as  much  power  of  afcent.  Thus  he  was  carried  up 
with  fii cli  velocity,  that  in  twenty  minutes  he  was  al- 
moft  9000  feet  high,  and  entirely  out  of  fight  of  ter- 
reftrial  objects.  At  the  moment  of  his  parting  with 
the  ground,  the  globe  had  been  rather  flaccid  ;  but  it 
foon  began  to  fwell,  and  the  inflammable  air  efcaped 
from  it  in  great  quantity  through  the  lilken  tube.  He 
alio  frequently  drew  the  valve  that  it  might  be  the 
more  freely  emitted,  and  the  balloon  effe&ually  pre¬ 
vented  from  burfting.  The  inflammable  gas  being 
confiderably  warmer  than  the  external  air,  diffufed  it- 
fclf  all  round,  and  was  felt  like  a  warm  atmofphere  ; 
but  in  ten  minutes  the  thermometer  indicated  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  temperature  as  great  as  that  between  the 
warmth  of  fpring  and  the  ordinary  cold  of  winter. 
His  fingers  were  benumbed  by  the  cold,  and  he  felt  a 
ftwapam  v^°^ent  pain  in  his  right  ear  and  jaw,  which  he  aferibed 
in  his  ear  to  the  dilatation  of  the  air  in  thefe  organs  as  well  as  to 
indjaw  the  external  cold.  The  beauty  of  the  profpett  which 
1  when  in  he  ncnv  enj0yed,  however,  made  amends  for  thefe  in- 
conveniences.  At  his  departure  the  fun  was  fet  on 
n5‘  the  valleys  ;  but  the  height  to  which  Mr  Charles  was 
got  in  the  atmofphere,  rendered  him  again  vifible,  tho’ 
only  for  a  fhort  time.  He  faw,  for  a  few  feconds,  va¬ 
pours  rifing  from  the  valleys  and  rivers.  The  clouds 
feemed  to  afeend  from  the  earth,  and  coiled  one  upon 
the  other,  ftill  preferving  their  ufual  form  ;  only  their 
colour  was  grey  and  monotonous  for  want  of  fufEcient 
20  light  in  the  atmofphere.  By  the  light  of  the  moon, 
currenTs  r^C  P^c^ed  that  the  machine  was  turning  round  with 
winf  and  a*r  >  an^  obferved  that  there  were  con- 

«ddies  in  tlary  currents  which  brought  him  back  again.  He  ob- 
thefe  re.  ferved  alfo,  with  furprife,  the  effects  of  the  wind,  and 
^0IU*  that  the  dreamers  of  his  banners  pointed  upwards  ; 

Shv,  which,  he  fays,  could  not  be  the  effeCt  either  of  his 

of  his  ban-  .ent  or  defeent,  as  be  was  moving  horizontally  at  the 
*crs  ftund  ^me*  At  laft,  recollecting  his  promife  of  returning 
Awards,  to  his  friends  in  half  an  hour,  he  pulled  the  valve,  and 
accelerated  his  defeent.  When  within  200  feet  of  the 
earth,  he  threw  out  two  or  three  pounds  of  ballaft, 
which  rendered  the  balloon  again  ftationary  ;  but,  in  a 
little  time  afterwards,  he  gently  alighted  in  a  field 
about  three  miles  Jiftant  from  the  place  whence  he  fet 
out;  though,  by  making  allowance  for  all  the  turn- 
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ings  and  windings  of  the  voyage,  he  fuppofes  that  he 
had  gone  through  nine  miles  at  leaft.  By  the  calcu¬ 
lations  of  M.  de  Maunier,  he  rofe  at  this  time  not  lefs 
than  10,500  feet  high;  a  height  fomewhat  greater 
than  that  of  Mount  -/Etna.  A  fmall  balloon,  which 
had  been  fent  off  before  the  two  brothers  fet  out  on 
their  voyage,  took  a  direction  oppofite  to  that  of  the 
large  one,  having  met  with  an  oppoiitc  current  of  air, 
probably  at  a  much  greater  height. 

The  fubfequent  aerial  voyages  differ  fo  little  front 
that  juft  now  related,  that  any  particular  defeription  of  ^ 
them  feems  to  be  iuperfluous.  It  had  occurred  to  Mr  4ttempts 
Charles,  however,  in  his  laft  flight,  that  there  might  beto  guide 
a  poflibility  of  directing  the  machine  in  the  atmofphere; aeroftatic 
and  this  was  foon  attempted  by  Mr  Jean-Pierre  Blan-  machines 
chard,  a  gentleman  who  had,  for  feveral  years  before, 
amufed  himfelf  with  endeavours  to  fly  by  mechanical  * 
means,  though  he  had  never  fucceeded  in  the  under¬ 
taking.  As  foon  as  the  diicovery  of  the  aeroftatic  ma¬ 
chines  was  announced,  however,  he  refolved  to  add  the 
wings  of  his  former  machine  to  a  balloon,  and  made  no 
doubt  that  it  would  then  be  in  his  power  to  direCl  him¬ 
felf  through  the  air  at  pleafure.  In  his  firft  attempt 
he  was  fruftrated  by  the  impetuofity  of  a  young  gentle¬ 
man,  who  infilled,  right  or  wrong,  on  afeending  along 
with  him.  In  the  fcuflle  which  enfued  on  this  occa- 
fion,  the  wings  and  other  apparatus  were  entirely  de-  53 
ftroyed;  fo  that  Mr  Blanchard  was  obliged  to  commit  Two  firfi. 
himfelf  to  the  direction  of  the  wind;  and  in  another , 
attempt  it  was  found,  that  all  the  ftrength  he  could  ap-  cliara.^ 
ply  to  the  wings  was  fcarce  fufficient  to  counteract  the 
imprefiion  of  the  wind  in  any  degree.  .  In  his  voyage, 
he  found  his  balloon,  at  a  certain  period,  aCted  upon 
by  two  contrary  winds  ;  but,  on  throwing  out  four 
pounds  of  ballaft,  he  alcended  to  a  place  where  he  met 
with  the  fame  current  he  had  at  fetting  out  from  the 
earth.  His  account  of  the  fenfations  he  felt  during  H-g 
this  voyage,  was  fomewhat  different  from  that  of  Mr  tions  wllije  . 
Charles  ;  having,  in  one  part  of  it,  found  the  atmof-jn  the  at- 
phere  very  warm,  in  another  cold;  and  having  oncemofphere. 
found  himfelf  very  hungry,  and  at  another  time  almoft 
overcome  by  a  propenfity  to  deep.  The  height  to 
which  he  arofe,  as  meafured  by  feveral  obfervations  with 
mathematical  inftruments,  was  thought  to  be  very  little 
lefs  than  10,000  feet ;  and  he  remained  in  the  atmof¬ 
phere  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  .  <  2? 

The  attempts  of  Mr  Blanchard  to  direCt  his  machine  Voyage  of 
through  the  atmofphere,  were  repeated  in  the  month  of  Me  IT  Mor- 
Aprif  1784  by  Meffrs  Morveau  and  Bertrand,  at  Dijon, 
who  railed  themfelves  with  an  inflammable  air-balloon Ber  ran 
to  the  height,  as  it  was  thought,  of  13,000  feet ;  puff¬ 
ing  through  a  fpace  of  18  miles  in  an  hour  and  25 
minutes.  Mr  Morveau  had  prepared  a  kind  of  oars 
for  directing  the  machine  through  the  air  ;  but  they 
were  damaged  by  a  guU  ot  wind,  fo  that  only  tuo  of 
them  remained  ferviceable  ;  by  working  thefe,  however, 
they  were  able  to  produce  a  fenfible  effeCt  on  the  mo-  26 
tion  of  the  machine.  In  a  third  aerial  voyage  perfl  rm  Third  vry* 
edby  Mr  Blanchard,  he  feemed  to  produce  fome  effeCt1^0  ‘  , 

by  the  agitation  of  his  wings,  both  m  amending,  de¬ 
feending,  moving  fidewife,  and  even  in  fome  meafure 
amiinft  the  wind;  however,  this  is  fuppoled,  with  fome 
probability,  to  have  been  a  miftake,  as,  in  all  his  fuc- 
ceeding  voyages,  the  effects  of  his  machinery  could  not 
be  perceived. 

1  C  c  The 
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The  fuccefs  of  MefTrs  Charles  and  Robert  In  their 

-  former  experiments,  encouraged  them  foon  to  repeat 

voyage  of  themj  w;th  the  addition  of  fome  machinery  to  dire& 
fIeir  HRar. their  courie.  Having  enlarged  their  f  rmer  balloon  to 
bert^11  °  the  fize  of  an  oblong  fpheroid  46^  feet  long  and  27-r 
in  diameter,  they  made  it  to  float  with  its  longeft  part 
parallel  to  the  horizon.  The  wings  were  made  in  the 
lhape  of  an  umbrella  without  the  handle,  to  the  top  of 
which  a  flick  was  fattened  parallel  to  the  aperture  of 
the  umbrella.  Five  of  thefe  were  difpoled  round  the 
boat,  which  was  near  17  ieet  in  length.  The  balloon 
was  filled  in  three  hours,  and,  with  the  addition  of  450 
pounds  of  ballaft,  remained  in  aqu'iltbrio  with  the  at- 
mofphere.  About  noon,  on  the  19th  of  September 
1784,  they  began  to  attend  very  gently  in  conlequence 
-  of  throwing  out  24  pounds  of  ballaft,  but  were  foon 
Are  ill  dan-  obliged  to  throw  out  eight  pounds  more  in  order  to 
geroi  run- avoid  running  againft  fome  trees.  Thus  they  rofe  to 
ning  into  the  height  of  1 400  feet,  when  they  perceived  fome 
thunder  thunder-clouds  near  the  horizon.  On  this  they  attend- 
clouds.  ed  ancj  defcended,  to  avoid  the  danger,  as  the  wind 
blew  dire&ly  towards  the  threatening  clouds ;  but, 
from  the  height  of  600  feet  to  that  of  420^  above  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  the  current  was  quite  uniform  and 
in  one  diredion.  During  their  voyage  they  loft  one 
of  their  oars ;  but  found,  that  by  means  of  thofe  which 
remained,  they  confiderably  accelerated  their  couife. 
From  the  account  of  their  voyage,  it  would  feem  that 
they  had  patted  iafely  through  the  thunder-clouds;  as 
we  are  informed,  that,  about  40  minutes  after  three, 
they  heard  a  loud  clap  of  thunder  ;  and,  three  minutes 
after,  another  much  louder;  at  which  time .  the  ther¬ 
mometer  funk  from  77  to  59  degrees.  This  fudden 
cold,  occafloned  by  the  approach  of  the  clouds,  con- 
denfed  the  inflammable  air  fo  that  the  balloon  defcend¬ 
ed  very  low,  and  they  were  obliged  to  throw  out  40 
pounds  of  ballaft ;  yet  01a  examining  the  heat  of  the  air 
Heat© The  within  the  balloon,  they  found  it  to  be  1040,  when  that 
air  within  0f  the  external  atmofphere  was  only  63.  When  they 
their  bal-  ^ad  got  fo  high  that  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  flood 
loon*  only  at  23,94  inches,  they  found  themfelves  becalmed; 

fo  that  the  machine  did  not  go  even  at  the  rate  of  two 
feet  in  a  fecond,  though  it  had  before  gone  at  the  rate 

Effea  of  24  ^eet  m  a  fecond‘  0n  this  theT  determined  t0 
their  oars  try  the  effeft  of  their  oars  to  the  utmoft  ;  and,  by 
in  moving  working  them  for  35  minutes,  and  max  king  the  Shadow 

^ -  of  the  balloon  on  the  ground,  they  found,  in  that  time, 

that  they  had  dettribed  the  fegment  of  an  ellipfis  whofe 
longeft  diameter  was  6000  feet.  After  having  tra¬ 
velled  about  1 50  miles,  they  defcended,  only  on  account 
of  the  approach  of  night,  having  ftill  200  pounds  of 
ballaft  left*  # 

Their  conclufion,  with  regard  to  the  effeff  of 
their  wings,  is  as  follows:  “  Thofe  experiments  Show, 
that  far  from  going  againft  the  wind,  as  is  faid  by 
fome  perfons  to  be  poflible  in  a  certain  manner,  and 
fome  aeronauts  pretend  to  have  aftually  done,  we  only 
obtained,  by  means  of  two  oars,  a  deviation  of  22  de¬ 
grees  :  it  is  certain,  however,  that  if  we  could  have 
ufed  our  four  oars,  we  might  have  deviated  about  40 
degrees  from  the  dire<5t;on  of  the  wind,  and  as  our  ma¬ 
chine  would  have  been  capable  of  carrying  feven  per¬ 
fons,  it  would  have  been  eafy  for  five  perfons  to  have 
gone,  and  to  have  put  inaction  eight  oars,  by  means  of 
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which  a  deviation  of  about  80  degrees  would  have  been 
obtained. 


Hi  dory, 


Ihe  ma¬ 
chine* 


We  had  already  obferved  (fay  they),  that  if  we 
did  not  deviate  more  than  22  degrees,  it  was  becaufe 
the  wind  carried  us  at  the  rate  of  24  miles  an  hour ; 
and  it  is  natural  to  judge,  that,  if  the  wind  had  been 
twice  as  ftrong  as  it  was,  we  Should  not  have  deviated 
more  than  one-half  of  what  we  actually  did  ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  if  the  wind  had  been  only  half  as  ftrong, 
our  deviation  would  have  been  proportionably  great¬ 
er.”  ,, 

Having  thus  related  all  that  has  been  done  with  re-  ContJ^ 
gard  to  the  conducing  of  aeroftatic  machines  through  ces  ufed  to 
the  atmofphere,  we  fhall  now  relate  the  attempts  that  prevents 
have  been  made  to  leflen  their  expence,  by  falling  upon  jaftetfk 
fome  contrivance  to  attend  without  throwing  out  bal-™™6 
laft,  and  to  defeend  without  lofing  any  of  the  inflam¬ 
mable  air.  The  firft  attempt  of  this  kind  was  made 
by  the  Duke  de  Chartres;  who,  on  the  15th  of  July  Voyage  tf 
1784,  attended  with  the  two  brothers,  Charles  and  Ro-the  Duke 
bert,  from  the  Park  of  St  Cloud.  The  balloon  wasdcChartr{3 
of  an  oblong  form,  made  to  attend  with  its  longeft 
diameter  horizontally,  and  meafured  55  feet  in  length 
and  24  in  breadth.  It  contained  within  it  a  fmaller 
balloon  filled  with  common  air;  by  blowing  into  which 
with  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  thus  throwing  in  a  confi- 
derable  quantity  of  common  air,  it  was  fuppofed  that 
the  machine  would  become  fufficiently  heavy  to  de¬ 
feend,  efpecially  as,  by  the  inflation  of  the  internal  bag, 
the  inflammable  air  in  the  external  one  would  be  con- 
denfed  into  a  fmaller  fpace,  and  thus  become  fpecifi- 
cally  heavier.  The  voyage,  however,  was  attended  with 
fuch  circumftances  as  rendered  it  impofllble  to  know 
what  would  have  been  the  event  of  the  fcheme.  The 
power  of  afeent  with  which  they  fet  out,  feems  to  have 
been  very  great;  as,  in  three  minutes  after  parting  with 
the  ground,  they  were  loft  in  the  clouds,  and  involved  ^ 
in  fuch  a  dentt  vapour  that  they  could  fee  neither  thejs  inyoK 
Iky  nor  the  earth.  In  this  fituation  they  feemed  to  beved  in 
attacked  by  a  whirlwind,  which,  befides  turning  thedaft^ou 
balloon  three  times  round  from  right  to  left,  Shocked,  ^ 
and  beat  it  fo  about,  that  they  were  rendered  incapable  a  whirj. 
of  ufing  any  of  the  means  propofed  for  directing  their wind, 
courfe,  and  the  filk  fluff  of  which  the  helm  had  been 
compofed  was  even  torn  away.  No  feene  can  be  con¬ 
ceited  more  terrible  than  that  in  which  they  were  now 
involved  An  immenfe  ocean  of  ftiapelefs  clouds  rolled 
one  upon  another  below  them,  and  feemed  to.  prevent 
any  return  to  the  earth,  which  ftill  continued  invifible, 
while  the  agitation  of  the  balloon  became  greater  every 
moment.  In  this  extremity  they  cut  the  cords  which 
held  the  interior  balloon,  and  of  conttquence  it  fell 
down  upon  the  aperture  of  the  tube  that  came.froflX 
the  large  balloon  into  the  boat,  and  flopped  it  up. 

They  were  then  driven  upwards  by  a  guft  of  wind  from 
below,  wdiich  carried  them  to  the  top  of  that  ftormy 
vapour  in  which  they  had  been  involved.  'They  now 
faw  the  fun  without  a  cloud  ;  but  the  heat  of  his  rays, 
with  the  diminiftied  denftty  of  the  atmofphere,  had  fuch 
an  effeft  on  the  inflammable  air,  that  the  balloon  feem- 
ed  every  moment  ready  to  burft.  To  prevent  this  they 
introduced  a  flick  through  the  tube,  in  order  to  pufli 
away  the  inner  balloon  from  its  aperture ;  but  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  inflammable  air  puflied  it  fo  clofe,  that 
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all  attempts  of  this  kind  proved  ineffectual.  It  was 
now,  however,  become  abfolutely  neceffary  to  give  vent 
to  a  very  confiderable  quantity  of  the  inflammable  air; 
for  which  purpOfe  the  Duke  de  Chartres  himfelf  bored 
two  holes  in  the  balloon,  which  tore  open  for  the  length 
of  feven  or  eight  feet.  On  this  they  defcended  with 
great  rapidity  ;  and  would  have  fallen  into  a  lake,  had 
they  not  haftily  thrown  out  60  pounds  of  ballad,  which 
enabled  them  juft  to  reach  the  water’s  edge. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  fcheme  for  raifing  or  lowering 
aeroftatic  machines  by  means  of  bags  filled  with  com¬ 
mon  air  being  thus  rendered  dubious,  another  method 
was  thought  of.  This  was  to  put  a  fmall  aeroftatic 
machine  with  rarefied  air  under  an  inflammable  air- 
balloon,  but  at  fuch  a  di dance  that  the  inflammable  air 
of  the  latter  might  be  perfectly  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
fire  ufed  for  inflating  the  former ;  and  thus,  by  increa- 
fing  or  diminilhi ng  the  fire  in  the  fmall  machine,  the 
abfolute  weight  of  the  whole  would  be  confiderably  di- 
minilhed  or  augmented  This  fcheme  was  unhappily 
put  in  execution  by  the  celebrated  Mr  Pilatre  de  Rozier, 
leathef  anc*  another  gentleman  named  Mr  Romaine.  Their 
MelT.  Ro-  inflammable-air  balloon  was  about  37  feet  in  diameter, 
der  and  and  the  power  of  the  rarefied-air  one  was  equivalent  to 
about  60  pounds.  They  afcended  without  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  danger  or  finifter  accident;  but  had  not  been 
long  in  the  atmofphere  when  the  inflammable-air  bal¬ 
loon  was  feen  to  fwell  very  confiderably,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  aeronauts  were  obferved,  by  means  of  te- 
lefcopes,  very  anxious  to  get  down,  and  bufied  in  pull¬ 
ing  the  valve  and  opening  the  appendages  to  the  bal¬ 
loon,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  efcape  of  as  much  in¬ 
flammable  air  as  poflible.  A  fhort  time  after  this,  the 
whole  machine  was  on  fire,  when  they  had  then  attained 
the  height  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
ground.  No  explofion  was  heard  ;  and  the  filk  which 
compofed  the  air  balloon  continued  expanded,  and 
feemed  to  refill  the  atmofphere  for  about  a  minute; 
after  which  it  collapfed,  and  the  remains  of  the  appara¬ 
tus  defcended  along  with  the  two  unfortunate  travellers 
fo  rapidly,  that  both  of  them  were  killed.  Mr  Pilater 
feemed  to  have  been  dead  before  he  came  to  the  ground; 
but  Mr  Romaine  was  alive  when  fome  perfons  came  up 
to  the  place  where  he  lay,  though  he  expired  imme¬ 
diately  after. 

Thefe  are  the  moll  remarkable  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  improve  the  fcience  of  aeroftation  ;  tho* 
a  great  number  of  other  expeditions  through  the  at- 
mofphere  have  taken  place.  But  of  all  the  voyages 
which  had  been  hitherto  projected  or  put  in  execution, 
the  moll  daring  was  that  of  Mr  Blanchard  and  Dr 
°f  Jeffries  acrofs  the  Straits  of  Dover,  which  feparate 
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chard^d  ®r*tam  from  France.  This  took  place  on  the  7th 
Jeffries  a-  Januai7  17 85,  being  a  clear  frofty  morning,  with  a 
crofs  the  Wind,  barely  perceptible,  at  N.  N.  VV.  The  operation 
Straits  of  of  filling  the  balloon  began  at  TO  o’clock,  and,  at  three 
®ver*  quarters  after  twelve,  every  thing  was  ready  for  their 
departure.  At  one  o’clock  Mr  Blanchard  deiired  the 
boat  to  be  pufhed  off,  which  now  ftood  only  two  feet 
diftantfrom  that  precipice  fo  finely  defcribed  by  Shake- 
fpeare  in  his  tragedy  of  King  Lear.  As  the  balloon 


was  fcarcely  fufficient  to  carry  two,  they  were  obliged 
to  throw  out  all  their  ballaft  except  three  bags  of  10 
pounds  each ;  when  they  at  lait  rofc  gently  though 
making  very  little  way  on  account  of  there  being  fo 
little  wind.  At  a  quarter  after  one  o’clock,  the  ba¬ 
rometer,  which  on  the  cliff  ftood  at  29.7  inches,  was 
now  fallen  to  27.3,  and  the  weather  proved  fine  and 
warm.  They  had  now  a  mod  beautiful  profpeCt  of 
the  fouth  coaft  of  England,  and  were  able  to  count 
37  villages  upon  it.  After  pafling  over  feveral  vef- 
fels,  they  found  that  the  balloon,  at  50  minutes  after 
one,  was  defcending,  on  which  they  threw  out  a  fack 
and  an  half  of  ballaft ;  but  as  they  faw  that  it  (till  de¬ 
fcended,  and  that  with  much  greater  velocity  than  be¬ 
fore,  they  now  threw  out  all  the  ballaft.  This  (till 
proving  ineffectual,  they  next  threw  out  a  parcel  of 
books  they  carried  along  with  them,  which  made  the 
balloon  afcend,  when  they  were  about  midway  betwixt 
France  and  England.  At  a  quarter  paft  two,  finding 
themfelves  again  defcending,  they  threw  away  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  books,  and,  ten  minutes  after,  they 
had  a  mod  enchanting  profpeCt  of  the  French  coaft. 
Still,  however,  the  machine  defcended  ;  and  as  they  had 
now  no  more  ballaft,  they  were  fain  to  throw  away 
their  provifions  for  eating,  the  wings  of  their  boat,  and 
every  other  moveable  they  could  eafily  fpare.  “  VVe 
threw  away,  fays  Dr  Jeffries,  our  only  bottle,  which, 
in  its  defcent,  call  out  a  (team  like  fmoke,  with  a  ruffl¬ 
ing  noife ;  and  when  it  ftruck  the  water,  we  heard  and 
felt  the  lhock  very  perceptibly  on  our  car  and  balloon.” 
All  this  proving  infufficient  to  flop  the  defcent  of  the 
balloon,  they  next  threw  out  their  anchors  and  cords, 
and  at  laft  ftripped  off  their  clothes,  faftening  themfelves 
to  certain  flings,  and  intending  to  cut  away  the  boat 
as  their  laft  refource.  They  had  now  the  fatisfaCtion, 
however,  to  find  that  they  were  rifmg  ;  and  as  they 
paffed  over  the  high  lands  between  Cape  Blanc  and 
Calais,  the  machine  rofe  very  fall,  and  carried  them  to 
a  greater  height  than  they  had  been  at  any  former  part 
of  their  voyage.  They  defcended  fafely  among  fome 
trees  in  the  'Foreft  of  Guiennes,  where  there  was  juft 
opening  enough  to  admit  them. 

It  would  be  tedious  as  well  as  unneceffary  to  recount 
all  the  other  aerial  voyages  that  have  been  performed 
in  our  own  or  other  countries :  It  appeared  fufficient 
for  the  purpofe  of  this  article  to  notice  thofe  which 
were  mod  remarkable  and  interefting ;  and  therefore 
an  account  of  the  ingenious  Mr  Baldwin’s  excurfion 
from  Chefter,  alluded  to  above,  fflall  now  clofe  our  e- 
numeration. 

On  the  8th  of  September  i?8f,  at  forty  minutes  pad 
one  P.  M.  Mr  Baldwin  afcended  from  Chefter  in  Mr 
Lunardi’s  (a)  balloon.  After  traverfmg  in  a  variety 
of  different  directions,  he  firft  alighted,  at  28  minutes 
after  three,  about  twelve  miles  from  Chefter,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Frodfflam  ;  then  reafcu^dinc*  and 
purfuing  his  excurfion.  he  finally  landed  at  Rixton 
mofs,  five  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Wavington,  and  25  miles 
from  Chefter.  Mr  Baldwin  has  publillied  his  Obferva- 
tions  and  Remarks  made  during  his  voyage,  and  taken 
from  minutes.  Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  relating 
C  c  2  many 


(a)  Of  this  "entlem  m’s  adventurous  exemptions  mod  people  have  been  witneffes ;  and  therefore  it  appeared 
unneceffary  to  take  up  room  with  an  account  of  them  in  this  article. 
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many  of  his  obfervations  ;  but  the  few  following  are 
fomc  of  the  mod  important  and  curious.  “  The  fen- 
fation  of  afcending  is  compared  to  that  of  a  ftrong 
preffure  from  the  bottom  of  the  car  upwards  againft 
the  foies  of  his  feet.  At  the  didance  of  what  appeared 
to  him  feven  miles  from  the  earth,  though  by  the  ba¬ 
rometer  fcarcely  a  mile  and  a  half,  he  had  a  grand  and 
mofl  enchanting  view  of  the  city  of  Chedcr  and  its 
adjacent  places  below.  The  river  Dee  appeared  of  a 
red  colour  ;  the  city  very  diminutive  ;  and  the  town 
entirely  blue.  The  whole  appeared  a  ^>erfe<d  plain, 
the  highed  building  having  no  apparent  height,  but 
reduced  all  to  the  fame  level,  and  the  whole  terredrial 
profpcd  appeared  like  a  coloured  map.  Jud  after  his 
fird  afcent,  being  in  a  well- watered  and  maritime  part 
of  the  country,  he  obferved  a  remarkable  and  regular 
-tendency  of  the  balloon  towards  the  fea  ;  but  ihortly 
after  riling  into  another  current  of  air,  he  efcaped  the 
danger:  this  upper  current,  he  fays,  was  viiible  to  him 
at  the  time  of  his  afcent,  by  a  lofty  found  dratum  of 
clouds  flying  in  a  fafe  direction.  The  peripedive  ap¬ 
pearance  of  things  to  him  was  very  remarkable.  The 
lowed  bed  of  vapour  that  fird  appeared  as  cloud  was 
pure  white,  in  detached  fleeces,  increafing  as  they 
rofe :  they  prefently  coalefced,  and  formed,  as  he 
expreffes  it,  a  fea  of  cotton,  tufting  here  and  there  by 
the  a&ion  of  the  air  in  the  undiflurbed  part  of  the 
clouds.  The  whole  became  an  extended  white  floor 
of  cloud,  the  upper  furface  being  fmooth  and  even. 
Above  this  white  floor  he  obferved,  at  great  and  une¬ 
qual  didances,  a  vad  affemblage  of  thunder- clouds, 
each  parcel  confiding  of  whole  acres  in  the  denfed 
form  :  he  compares  their  form  and  appearance  to  the 
fmoke  of  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  had  coniolidatedas 
it  were  into  malTes  of  fnow,  and  penetrated  through  the 
upper  furface  or  white  floor  of  common  clouds,  there 
remaining  vifible  and  at  red.  Some  clouds  had  mo¬ 
tions  in  flow  and  various  directions,  forming  an  appear¬ 
ance  truly  Aupendous  and  majedic.  He  endeavours 
to  convey  fome  idea  of  thefeene  by  a  figure;  (and  from 
which  fig.  13-  of  2d  Plate  II.  is  copied).  A  reprefents 
a  circular  view  he  had  from  the  car  of  the  balloon,  him- 
felf  being  over  the  centre  of  the  view,  looking  down  on 
the  white  floor  of  clouds  and  feeing  the  city  of  Cheder 
through  an  opening,  which  difeovered  the  landfcape  be¬ 
low,  limited  by  furrounding  vapour,  to  lefs  than  two 
miles  in  diameter.  The  breadth  of  the  outer  margin 
defines  his  apparent  height  in  the  balloon  (viz.  4  miles) 
above  the  white  floor  of  clouds.  Mr  Baldwin  alfo  gives 
a  curious  defeription  of  his  tracing  the  fliadow  of  the 
balloon  over  tops  of  volumes  of  clouds.  At  fird.  it 
was  fmall,  in  fize  and  lhape  like  an  egg.;  but  foon  in- 
creafed  to  the  magnitude  of  the  fun's  dife,  dill  grow¬ 
ing  larger,  and  attended  with  a  mod  captivating  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  iris  encircling  the  whole  fliadow  at  iome 
didance  round  it,  the  colours  of  which  were  remarkably 
brilliant.  The  regions  did  not  feel  colder,  but  rather 
warmer,  than  below*  The  fun  was  hotted  to  him 
when  the  balloon  was  dationary.  The.  difeharge  of  a 
cannon  when  the  balloon  was  at  a  conliderable.  height, 
was  didinCtly  heard  by  the  aeronaut ;  and  a  difeharge 
from  the  dime  piece,  when  at  the  height  of  50  yards, 
fo  didurbed  him  as  to  oblige  him  for  fafety  to  lay  hold 
firmly  of  the  cords  of  the  balloon.  At  a  confiderable 
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height  he  poured  down  a  pint-bottle  full  of  water  :  and 


as  the  air  did  not  oppofe  a  refidance  fufficient  to  break 
the  deam  into  fmall  drops,  it  modi/  fell  down  in  large 
drops.  In  the  courfe  of  the  balloon's  tradl  it  was 
found  much  affe<5tcd  by  the  water  (a  circumdance  ob¬ 
ferved  in  former  aerial  voyages).  At  one  time  the 
direction  of  the  balloon  kept  continually  over  the  wa¬ 
ter,  going  dire&ly  towards  the  fea,  fo  much  as  to  en¬ 
danger  the  aeronaut ;  the  mouth  of  the  balloon  was 
opened,  and  he  in  two  minutes  defeended  into  an  under 
current  blowing  from  the  fea :  he  kept  defeending,  and 
landed  at  Bellair  farm  in  Rinfley,  1 2  miles  from  Cheder. 

Here  he  lightened  his  car  by  31  pounds,  and  indantly 
reafeending,  was  carried  into  the  anterior  part  of  the 
country,  performing  a  number  of  different  manoeuvres. 

At  his  greated  altitude  he  found  his  refpiration  free  and 
eafy.  Several  bladders  which  he  had  along  with  him 
crackled  and  expanded  very  confiderably.  Clouds  and 
land,  as  before,  appeared  on  the  fame  level.  By  way 
of  experiment,  he  tried  the  upper  valve  two  or  three 
times,  the  neck  of  the  balloon  being  dole  ;  and  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  efcape  of  the  gas  was  attended  with  a 
growling  noife  like  milldones,  but  not  near  fo  loud. 

Again,  round  the  lhadow  of  the  balloon,  on  the  clouds 
he  obferved  the  iris.  A  variety  of  other  circumdances 
and  appearances  he  met  with,  is  fancifully  deferibed ; 
and  at  53  minutes  pad  three  he  finally  landed..  .  36 

The  frequency  of  aerial  voyages,  accompanied  with  Ufes  of  a£ 
particular  details  of  trifling  and  uninterefling  circum-  rolhtios. 
dances,  and  apparently  made  with  a  view  to  promote 
the  intered  of  particular  perfons,  regardlefs  of  any  ad¬ 
vancement  in  knowledge,  have  now  funk  the  fcience  of 
aerodation  fo  low  in  the  opinion  of  mod  people,  that 
before  giving  any  account  of  the  mod  proper  method 
of  condru ding  thefe  machines,  it  may  feem  neceffary 
to  premife  fomething  concerning  the  ufes  to  which 
they  may  poffibly  be  applied.  Thefe,  according  to  Mr 
C avail o,  are  the  following. 

“  The  fmall  balloons,  efpecially  thofe  made  of  paper, 
and  railed  by  means  of  fpirit  of  wine,  may  ferve  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  direction  of  the  winds  in  the  upper  regions 
of  the  atmofphere,  particularly  when  there  is  a  calm 
below  :  they  may  ferve  for  fignals  in  various  circum*- 
dances,  in  which  no  other  means  can  be  ufed ;  and  let¬ 
ters  or  other  fmall  things  may  be  eafily  fent  by  them, 
as  for  indance  from  fliips  that  cannot  lafely  land  on 
account  of  dorms,  from  befieged  places,  iflands,  or  the 
like.  The  larger  aerodatic  machines  may  anfwer  all 
the  abovementioned  purpofes  in  a  better  manner ;  and 
they  may,  befides,  be  ufed  as  a  help  to  a  perfon  who 
wants  to  afeend  a  mountain,  a  precipice,  or  to  crofs  a 
river  ;  and  perhaps  one  of  thofe  machines  tied  to  a  boat 
by  a  long  rope,  may  be,  in  fome  cafes,  a  better  fort  of 
fail  than  any  that  is  ufed  at  prefent.  The  larged  fort 
of  machines,  which  can  take  up  one  or  more  men,  may 
evidently  be  fubfervient  to  various  ceconomical  and  phi- 
lofophical  purpofes.  Their  conveying  people  from 
place  to  place  with  great  lvviftnefs,  and  without  trouble, 
may  be  of  eflential  ufe,  even  if  the  art  of  guiding  them 
in  a  direftion  different  from  that  of  the  wind  Ihoula 
never  be  difeovered.  By  means  of  thofe  machines  the 
lhape  of  certain  feas  and  lands  may  be  better  afoer- 
tained  ;  men  may  afeend  to  the  tops  of  mountains  they 
never  viiited  before  \  they  may  be  carried  over  marfhy 
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and  dangerous  grounds  ;  they  may  by  that  means  come 
out  of  a  befieged  place,  or  an  ifland  ;  and  they  may,  in 
hot  climates,  afcend  to  a  cold  region  of  the  atmofphere, 
either  to  refrdlt  themfelves,  or  to  obfcrve  the  ice,  which 
is  never  leen  below  ;  and,  in  fiiort,  they  may  be  thus 
taken  to  leveral  places,  to  which  human  art  hitherto 
knew  of  no  conveyance. 

“  The  philofophical  nfes,  to  which  thefe  machines 
may  be  fubfervient,  are  numerous  indeed  ;  and  it  may 
be  iiifficient  to  fay,  that  hardly  any  thing  which  paffes 
in  the  atmofphere  is  known  with  precilion,  and  that 
principally  for  want  of  a  method  of  afeending  into  it. 
The  formation  of  rain,  of  thunder* ftorms,  of  vapours, 
hail,  fnow,  and  meteors  in  general,  require  to  be  atten¬ 
tively  examined  and  afeertained.  The  adlion  of  the 
barometer,  the  refradtion  and  temperature  of  the  air  in 
various  regions,  the  defeent  of  bodies,  the  propagation 
of  found,  &c.  are  fubjedts  which  all  require  a  feries  of 
obfervations  and  experiments,  the  performance  of  which 
could  never  have  been  properly  expedted  before  the 
difeovery  of  aerollatic  machines.” 

To  thofe  ufes  we  may  add  the  gratification  of  curiofity 
and  pleafure  as  a  very  ftrong  inducement  to  the  pradlice 
of  an  art,  in  which,  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  cau¬ 
tion,  there  appears  not  to  be  the  fmalletl  danger. 
Every  one  who  has  tried  the  experiment  teftifies,  that 
the  beauty  of  the  profpedt  afforded  by  an  afeent,  or 
the  pleafure  of  being  conveyed  through  the  atmo¬ 
fphere,  cannot  be  exceeded.  No  one  has  felt  the 
lead  of  that  giddinefs  confequent  upon  looking  from 
the  top  of  a  very  high  building  or  of  a  precipice,  nor 
have  they  any  of  the  ficknels  arifing  from  the  motion 
of  a  veffel  at  fea.  Many  have  been  carried  by  bal¬ 
loons  at  the  rate  of  30,  40,  or  even  50  miles  an  hour, 
without  feeling  the  leafl:  inconvenience,  or  even  agi¬ 
tation  of  the  wind  ;  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  as 
the  machine  moves  with  nearly  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
itfelf,  they  are  always  in  a  calm,  and  without  uneafi 
nefs.  Some  have  apprehended  danger  from  the  elec 
tricity  of  the  atmofphere  ;  and  have  thought  that  a 
ftroke  of  lightening,  or  the  fmalleft  cledlric  fpark,  hap¬ 
pening  near  a  balloon,  might  fet  fire  to  the  inflamma¬ 
ble  air,  and  deftroy  both  the  machine  and  the  adven¬ 
turers.  Mr  Cavallo  has  fuggefted  feveral  confiderations 
for  diminifliing  apprehenfions  of  this  kind.  Balloons 
have  been  already  railed  in  every  feafon  of  the  year, 
and  even  when  thunder  has  been  heard,  without  in¬ 
jury.  In  cafe  of  danger,  the  aeronauts  may  either  de- 
feend  to  the  earth,  or  afcend  above  the  region  of  the 
clouds  and  thunder-ftorms.  Befides,  as  balloons  are 
formed  of  materials  that  are  not  conductors  of  eledtri- 
city,  they  are  not  likely  to  receive  ftrokes,  efpecially 
as  by  being  encompaffcd  with  air  they  Hand  infulated. 
Moreover,  inflammable  air  by  itfelf,  or  unmixed  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  common  air,  will  not  burn  ;  fo 
that  if  an  eledtric  fpark  fhould  happen  to  pais  through 
the  balloon,  it  would  not  fet  fire  to  the  inflammable 
3*7  air,  unlcfs  a  hole  was  made  in  the  covering. 

,'inciples  The  general  principles  of  aeroftation  are  fo  little 
aerofta- different  from  thofe  of  hydroftatics,  that  it  may  feem 
fuperfluous  to  infill  much  upon  them.  It  is  a  fadt 
Univerially  known,  that  when  a  body  isimmerfed  in  any 
fluid,  if  its  weight  be  lefs  than  an  equal  bulk  of  that 
fluid,  it  will  rife  to  the  furface  ;  but  if  heavier,  it  will 
fink  \  and  if  equal,  it  will  remain  in  the  place  where  it 
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is  left.  For  this  reafon  fmoke  afeends  into  the  atmo¬ 
fphere,  and  heated  air  in  that  which  is  colder  The  38 
afeent  of  the  latter  is  fhown  in  a  very  eafy  and  fatis-ExPerh 
fadlory  manner  by  bringing  a  red-hot  iron  under  one^  . 
of  the  feales  of  a  balance,  by  which  the  latter  is  in- the  impulfe 
flantly  made  to  afcend;  for,  as  foon  as  the  red-hot  of  heated 
iron  is  brought  under  the  fcale,  the  hot  air  being  light-  air. 
er  than  that  which  is  colder,  afeends,  and  flrikes  the 
bottom,  which  is  thus  impelled  upwards,  and  the  op- 
pofite  fcale  defeends,  as  if  a  weight  had  been  put  in¬ 
to  it. 

Upon  this  Ample  principle  depends  the  whole  theo¬ 
ry  of  aeroflation  ;  for  it  is  the  fame  thing  whether  we 
render  the  air  lighter  by  introducing  a  quantity  of 
heat  into  it,  or  inclofing  a  quantity  or  gas  {pecifically 
lighter  than  the  common  atmofphere  in  a  certain  fpace; 
both  will  afcend,  and  for  the  fame  reafon.  A  cubic 
foot  of  air,  by  the  mofl  accurate  experiments,  has 
been  found  to  weigh  about  55 4  grains,  and  to  be  ex¬ 
panded  by  every  degree  of  heat,  marked  on  Fahren¬ 
heit's  thermometer,  about  r£o-th  Part  °A  the  whole. 

By  heating  a  quantity  of  air,  therefore,  to  5 co  de¬ 
grees  of  Fahrenheit,  we  will  jufl  double  its  bulk  when 
the  thermometer  Hands  at  54  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
the  fame  proportion  we  will  diminifli  its  weight ;  and 
if  fuch  a  quantity  of  this  hot  air  be  inclofed  in  a  bag, 
that  the  excels  of  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  com¬ 
mon  air  weighs  more  than  the  bag  with  the  air  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  both  the  bag  and  air  will  rife  into  the  at¬ 
mofphere,  and  continue  to  do  fo  until  they  arrive  at  a 
place  where  the  external  air  is  naturally  fo  much  rare¬ 
fied  that  the  weight  becomes  equal ;  and  here  the  whole 
will  float. 

The  power  of  hot  air  in  raifing  weights,  or  rather 
that  by  which  it  is  itfelf  impelled  upwards,  may  be 
fhown  in  the  following  manner  :  Roll  up  a  flieet  of 
paper  into  a  conical  form,  and,  by  thrufling  a  pin  in¬ 
to  it  near  the  apex,  prevent  it  from  unrolling.  Fallen 
it  then,  by  its  apex,  under  one  of  the  feales  of  a  ba¬ 
lance  by  means  of  a  thread,  and,  having  properly 
counterpoifed  it  by  weights,  put  it  into  the  oppofite 
fcale  ;  apply  the  flame  of  a  candle  underneath,  you 
will  inflantly  perceive  the  cone  to  arife,  and  it  will  not 
be  brought  into  equilibrium  with  the  other  but  by  a 
much  greater  weight  than  thofe  who  have  never  feen 
the  experiment  would  believe.  If  we  try  this  experi¬ 
ment  with  more  accuracy,  by  getting  proper  recep¬ 
tacles  made  which  contain  determinate  quantities  of 
air,  we  will  find  that  the  power  of  the  heat  depends- 
much  more  on  the  capacity  of  the  bag  which  contains 
it  than  could  well  be  fuppofed.  Thus,  let  a  cubical 
receptacle  be  made  of  a  fmall  wooden  frame  covered 
with  paper  capable  of  containing  one  foot  of  air,  and 
let  the  power  of  a  candle  be  tried  with  this  as  above 
diredted  for  the  paper  cone.  It  will  then  be  found  that 
a  certain  weight  may  be  raifed ;  but  a  much  greater 
one  will  be  raifed  by  having  a  receptacle  of  the  fame 
kind  which  contains  two  cubic  feet ;  a  dill  greater 
by  one  of  three  feet ;  a  yet  greater  by  one  of  four  feet,, 

&c.  and  this  even  though  the  very  fame  candle  be 
made  ufe  of ;  nor  is  it  known,  to  what  extent  even;  59 
the  power  of  this  fmall  flame  might  be  carried.  RarefieJ 

From  thefe  experiments  it  appears,  that  in  the  aero-  airballoon* 
ftatic  machines  conllrudltd  on  Montgolfier’s  plan,  jtoll£httob9 
muff  be  an  advantage  to  have  them  as  large  as  poffible;.]^  a* 
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beciufe  a  fmaller  quantity  of  fire  will  then  have  a  great- 
er  eifedt  in  raifing  them,  and  the  danger  from  that  e- 
lenient,  which  in  this  kind  of  machines  is  ch'.efly  to  be 
„  dreaded,  will  be  in  a  great  meafure  avoided.  Un  this 
Howbsl-  fubjeft  it  maybe  remarked,  that  as  tjlec.uJ’,?al1COn' 
loon, might  tents  of  a  globe,  or  any  other  figure  of  i^.ch  balloons 
rife  by  the  are  made,  increafe  much  more  rapidly  than  their  lur 
common  n  there  muft  ultimately  be  a  degree  of  magnitude 
beat  of  the  which  the  fmalleil  imaginable  heat  would  rade  any 
atmolphereat.%  ^  Thus,  fuppofingany  aeroftatic  ma- 

chile  capable  of  containing  500  cubic  feet,  and  the  air 
within  it  to  be  only  one  degree  hotter  than  the  externa 
atmofphere ;  the  tendency  of  this  machine  to  rife,  even 
without  the  application  of  artificial  heat,  w°uld  be 
near  an  ounce.  Let  its  capacity  be  mcreafed  16  times, 
and  the  tendency  to  arife  will  be  equivalent  to  a  pound, 
though  this  may  be  done  without  making  the  machine 
16  times  heavier  than  before.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  all  aeroftatic  machines  have  a  tendencytopro- 
duce  or  preferve  heat  within  them,  which  would  by 
nn  moans  be  imagined  by  thofe  who  have  not  made 
the  experiment.  Wn  Meffrs  Charles  and  Roberts 
made  their  longeft  aerial  voyage  of  1  So  miles,  they  had 
the  curiofity  to  try  the  temperature  of  the  air  within 
their  balloon,  in  comparifon  with  that  of  *e  external 


found,  that  balloons,  in  palling  through  the  higher  re- 
gions  of  the  atmofphere,  acquire  a  very  conuderable 
quantity  of  moifture,  not  only  from  the  rain  or  mow 
they  fometimes  meet  with,  but  even  from  the  dew  and 
vapour  which  condenfes  upon  them.  On  this  an  eva¬ 
poration  will  inflantly  take  place;  and,  as  it  is  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  this  operation  to  produce  a  very  violent  cold, 
the  internal  heat  of  the  balloon  mull  be  foon  exhaufted 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  become  fpecifically  hea¬ 
vier  than  the  common  atmofphere,  and  confequently 
defeend  in  a  much  fliorter  time  than  it  would  have  done 
by  the  mere  lofs  of  air.  To  this,  inwall  probability^ 
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we  are  to  aferibe  the  defeent  of  the  balloon  which  car-£™» 
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ried^Meffrs  Blanchard  and  Jeffries;  and  which  feemed^^ 
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atmofphere ;  and  at  this  time  they  “.that,  when 


the””external  atmofphere  was  the  thermometer 

within  the  balloon  flood  at  ro4°.  Such  a  difference 
of  temperature  mufl  have  given  a  machine  of  the  mag- 
nitude  which  carried  them  a  confiderable  attending 
power  independent  of  any  other  caufe,  as  it  amounted 
to  41  grains  on  every  cubic  foot ;  and  therefore  in  a 
machine  containing  Jo, 000  fuch  feet  would  have  been 
almofl  200  pounds.  Hence  we  may  eafily  account  for 
what  happened  at  Dijon,  and  is  recorded  by  Mr  Mor- 
1  veau.  “  A  balloon,  intended  to  be  filled  with  inflam- 
,  15  mable  air,  being  completed,  was,  by  way  of  trial, 
into  the  d  w'ith  common  air,  and  m  that  flate  expofed  to 

mofphere.  atmofphere.  Now  it  was  obferved,  and  indeed  a 
fimilar  obfervation  had  been  made  before,  that  the  air 


A  balloon 
at  Dijon 
rifes  thus 
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fo  extraordinary  to  many  people,  that  they  were  ob-chard>sbaI, 
liged  to  have  recourfe  to  an  imaginary  attraction  mlaontode* 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  in  order  to  folve  the  phe*o-fc<nd 
menon.  This  fuppofition  is  rejefted  by  Mr  Cavallo 
who  explains  the  matter,  by  remarking,  that  in  two 
former  voyages  made  with  the  fame  machine,  it  could 
not  long  fupport  two  men  in  the  atmofphere  ;  fo  that 
we  had  no  occafion  to  wonder  at  its  weaknefs  on  this 
occafion.  “  As  for  its  rifmg  higher  (fays  he),  juft 
when  it  got  over  the  lgnd,  that  may  be  eafily  account¬ 
ed  for.  In  the  firft  place,  the  two  travellers  threw  out 
their  clothes  juft  about  that  time ;  fecondly,  in  confc- 
quence  of  the  wind’s  then  increafmg,  the  balloon  tra¬ 
velled  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  it  had  done  whillt 
over  the  fea  ;  which  increafe  of  velocity  leffened  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  defeend:  befides  which,  the  viciftitudes  ot 
heat  and  cold  may  produce  a  very  confiderable  eftea ; 
for  if  we  fuppofe,  that  the  air  over  the  land  was  colder 
than  that  over  the  fea,  the  balloon  coming  into  the 
latter  from  the  former,  continued  to  be  hotter  than  the 
circumambient  air  for  fome  time  after ;  and  confequent- 
ly,  it  was  comparatively  much  lighter  when  in  the  cold 
air  over  the  land,  than  when  in  the  hotter  air  over  the 
fea  ;  hence  it  floated  eafier  in  the  former  than  m  the 
latter  cafe.” 

It  feems  indeed  very  probable,  that  there  was  fome* 
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imilar  obfervation  had  been  made  before,  "  uncommon  in  the  cafe  of  Mr  Blanchard’s  balloon 

s™  .4 P»n;n6. fa.»3dSJafc± 

120°;  whereas  in  the  latter,  even  when  the  fun^fhone 


upon  it,  the  thermometer  flood  at  84*.  _  T-  his  fhowed 
a  confiderable  degree  of  rarefaftion  within  the  balloon; 
and  confequently  it  was  fufpefted,  that,  by  means  of 
this  rarefaftion  alone,  efpecially  if  it  were  to  increafe 
a  little,  the  balloon  might  attend.  On  the  goth  ot 
Mav,  about  noon,  the  wind  being  rather  ftrong,  agi¬ 
tat'd  the  balloon  fo  that  two  men  were  employed  to 
take  care  of  it;  but,  notwithftanding  all  their  endea¬ 
vours,  it  efcaped  from  its  confinement ;  and,  lilting  up 
about  6  ;  pounds  weight  of  cords,  equatorial  circle,  &c. 
rofe  many  feet  high,  and,  palling  over  fome  houfes, 
■went  to  the  diftance  of  2  Jo  yards,  where  at  length  it 

was  properly  fecured.”  .  . 

42  ,  This  difference  between  the  external  and  internal 
S  the  heat  being  fo  very  confiderable,  muft  have  a  great .  m- 
balloons  fluence  upon  aeroftatic  machines,  and  will  undoubtedly 
influence  thofe  filled  with  inflammable  air  as  well  as  the 
o tlier  kind.  Nor  is  it  unlikely,  that  the  fhort  time 
which  many  aerial  voyagers  have  been  able  to  continue 
in  the  atmofphere  may  have  been  owing  to  the  want 
of  1  method  of  preferving  this  internal  heat.  It  may 
naturally  be  fuppofed,  and  indeed  it  has  always  been 


ba>  great 
Influence 
on  aeiial 
voyage*. 


reaching  the  land  than  in  any  former  period  or  the  yoy- 
age,  and  likewife  carried  them  to  the  diftance  over  land 
more  than  half  of  that  which  they  had  puffed  over  wa¬ 
ter,  we  can  fcarce  avoid  fuppofing,  that  it  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  defeend  when  over  the  water  more  than  when 
over  land,  independent  of  any  lofs  of  air.  Now,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  air  over  the  fea  is  at  all  warmer 
than  that  above  land ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every 
reafon  to  believe,  that  the  fuperior  refletfive  power  ot 
the  land  renders  the  atmofphere  above  it  warmer  than 
the  fea  can  do:  but  it  is  very  natural  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  air  above  the  fea  is  more  moift  than  that  above 
land  ;  and  confequently,  by  letting  fall  its  moifture  up¬ 
on  the  balloon ;  mull  have  occafioned  an  evaporation 
that  would  deprive  the  machine  of  its  internal  heat, 
which  it  would  partly  recover  after  it  entered  the  warm- 
er  and  drier  atmofphere  over  land.  ronftruc* 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  conflrudhon  of  aero- ^  ol  ** 
ftatic  machines;  of  which  the  fmaller  are  only  tor  a-  roftatic^ 
mufement,  or  fome  flight  experiments,  and  are  very  chine8, 
eafily  made.  As  in  all  of  them,  however,  it  is  ot  the 
utmoft  confequence  to  have  the  weight  as  little  as  poi- 

fible,  the  flvape  becomes  an  objedt  of  great  conhdera- 
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45  tion.  For  this  purpofe  a  fpherical  figure  has  been  ma- 
if  their  thematically  demonftrated  to  be  the  beft  ;  as  capable  of 
-3P€*  containing  a  greater  quantity  under  a  fmaller  furface 
than  any  other.  Thus  a  perfedl  fpheie  contains  lefs 
furface  in  proportion  to  its  folidity  than  a  fpheroid ;  a 
fpheroid  lefs  than  a  cylinder ;  the  latter  lefs  than  a 
cube ;  and  a  cube  Hill  lefs  than  a  parallelopiped.  In 
all  cafes,  therefore,  where  we  can  fill  the  whole  capa¬ 
city  of  the  balloon  with  air  equally  light,  the  fpherical 
figure  is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred  j  and  this  holds 
good  with  regard  to  all  inflammable  air-balloons,  whe¬ 
ther  their  fize  be  great  or  fmall ;  but  in  the  rarefied 
air  ones,  where  the  under  part  mud  neceffarily  be  much 
colder  than  the  upper,  the  globular  fhape  feems  not  fo 
proper.  An  inverted  cone,  or  truncated  pyramid,  with 
the  fmaller  part  undermoft,  feems  then  to  be  mod  pro¬ 
per,  as  it  allows  the  heated  air  (which  has  a  great  ten¬ 
dency  to  expand  as  well  as  to  afcend)  to  colledt  in  the 
wide  part  at  the  top,  while  the  ufelels  furface  in  the 
lower  part,  and  which,  in  any  other  figure,  would  con¬ 
tain  only  the  colder  and  heavier  air,  is  thus  thrown 
afide.  In  fadt  it  has  been  found,  that  aeroftatic  ma¬ 
chines,  raifed  by  means  of  rarefied  air,  when  made  of 
the  fhape  of  a  parallelopiped,  or  even  one  deviating 
ftill  more  from  the  fhape  of  a  globe,  have  anfwered  the 
purpofe  as  well  as  they  could  have  been  fuppofed  to 
do,  had  ever  fo  much  care  been  taken  in  forming  them 
exactly  to  that  fhape.  The  very  firft  machine  made 
by  Mr  Montgolfier  was  in  form  of  a  parallelopiped ; 
and  though  it  contained  only  40  cubic  feet,  fhowed  a 
very  confiderable  power  of  ai'cent.  A  very  large  one, 
74  feet  high,  which  Mr  Montgolfier  had  deligned  to 
exhibit  before  the  royal  family,  had  the  middle  part  of 
it  prifmatic  for  about  the  height  of  25  feet ;  its  top 
was  a  pyramid  of  29  feet ;  and  its  lower  part  was  a 
truncated  cone  of  near  20  feet.  It  weighed  iglo 
pounds  ;  and,  not  with  (landing  its  fhape,  in  a  very  fhort 
time  manifefled  a  power  of  afcent  equal  to  500  pounds. 
Another  aeroftatic  machine  of  a  fmall  fize,  but  of  the 
figure  of  a  parallelopiped,  being  fuffered  to  afcend 
with  30  (beets  of  oiled  paper  fixed  in  a  wire  frame, 
and  let  on  fire,  rofe  to  a  great  height,  and  in  22  mi¬ 
nutes  could  not  be  feen.  It  feems  therefore,  that,  with 
regard  to  the  fhape  of  thefe  machines,  it  is  by  no  means 
neceffary  to  adhere  rigidly  to  that  of  a  fphere  5  but 

46  that  any  oblong  form  anfwers  very  wTell. 

fcktcriah.  For  experimental  purpofes,  both  the  inflammable 
and  rarefied  air-balloons  may  be  made  of  paper  ;  the 
former  being  made  of  that  kind  called  thin-pop ,  var- 
nilhed  over  with  linfeed-oil  ;  the  Utter  either  of  that 
or  any  other  kind,  without  varnifh.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  burning,  however,  it  has  been  propofed 
to  impregnate  the  paper  of  which  thefe  fmall  rarefied 
air  balloons  are  made  with  foliftion  of  fal- ammoniac, 
alum,  or  fome  other  fait ;  but  this  does  not  feem  to  be 
neceflary.  Thole  filled  with  inflammable  air  have  been 
tnade  of  gold-beater  fkin  or  peeled  bladders  ;  but  the 

47  cheaper  material  of  paper  is  undoubtedly  preferable. 

»eft  var-  For  aeroftatic  machines  of  a  larger  fize,  the  material 

Unirerfally  employed  is  vamidied  filk  ;  and  for  thole  of 
ut  tat  6  rare^e^*a^r  kind,  linen  painted  over  with  force  fize 
°ons,  ac  f°^our>  or  lined  with  paper.  The  beft  varnifh  for  an 
:°rding  to^n^arr  nriable  air-balloon  is  that  made  with  bird  lime, 
^rdeSt  and  recommended  by  Mr  F  ujas  dc  Sa  ot-U  r  in  a 
0l&  treatife  publilhed  on  the  iubjecl.  The  following  is  his 


method  of  preparing  it:  u  Take  one  pound  of  bird¬ 
lime,  put  it  into  a  new  proper  earthen  pot  that  can  re- 
fift  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  about  one  hour, 
viz.  till  it  ceafes  to  crackle ;  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  till  it  is  fo  far  boiled,  as  that  a  drop  of  it  being 
let  fall  upon  the  fire  will  burn  :  then  pour  upon  it  a 
pound  of  fpirits  of  turpentine,  ftirring  it  at  the  fame 
time  with  a  wooden  fpatula,  and  keeping  the  pot  at  a 
good  diftance  from  the  flame,  left  the  vapour  of  this 
effential  oil  fhould  take  fire.  After  this,  let  it  boil  for 
about  fix  minutes  longer  ;  then  pour  upon  the  whole 
three  pounds  of  boiling  oil  of  nuts,  linfeed,  or  poppy, 
rendered  drying  by  means  of  litharge ;  ftir  it  well,  ^et 
it  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  and  the  varnifh 
is  made.  After  it  has  refted  for  24  hours,  and  the 
fediment  has  gone  to  the  bottom,  decant  it  into  ano¬ 
ther  pot ;  and  when  you  want  to  ufe  it,  warm,  and  ap¬ 
ply  it  with  a  flat  brufh  upon  the  filk  fluff,  "whilft  that 
is  kept  well  ftretched.  One  coat  of  it  may  be  fuffi- 
cient  5  but  if  two  are  neceffary,  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  one  on  each  fide  of  the  filk,  and  to  let  them  dry- 
in  the  open  air  while  the  filk  remains  extended.”  4 9 

Mr  Cavallo  gives  the  following  method  of  preparing  Mr  Cay^J* 
this  varnifh,  which  he  prefers  to  that  of  M.  de  StJ?’s  me,i- 
Fond — “  In  order  to  render  linfeed-oil  drying,  boil 1 10 
it  with  two  ounces  of  faccharum  iaturni  and  three 
ounces  of  litharge,  for  every  pint  of  oil,  till  the  oil 
has  diffolved  them,  which  will  be  accompliftied  in  half 
an  hour ;  then  put  a  pound  of  birdlime  and  half  a 
pint  of  the  drying  oil  into  a  pot  (iron  or  copper  pots 
are  the  fafeft  for  this  purpofe),  the  capacity  of  which 
may  be  equal  to  about  one  gallon,  and  let  it  boil  very 
gently  over  a  flow  charcoal  fire  tHl  the  birdlime  ceafes 
to  crackle,  which  will  be  in  about  half  or  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour ;  then  pour  upon  it  two  pints  and  a 
half  more  of  drying  oil,  and  let  it  boil  for  one  hour 
longer,  ftirring  it  very  frequently  with  an  iron  or 
wooden  fpatula.  As  the  varnifh,  whilft  boiling,  and 
efpecially  when  it  is  nearly  done,  f'wells  very  much, 
care  fhould  be  had  to  remove  in  tliofe  cafes,  the  pot 
from  die  fire,  and  to  replace  it  when  the  varnifh  fub- 
fides,  otherwife  it  will  boil  over.  Whilft  the  fluff  is 
boiling,  the  opeiator  fhould,  frcm  time  to  time,  ex¬ 
amine  whether  the  varniih  has  boiled  enough  ;  which 
is  thus  know  n  : — Take  fome  of  it  upon  the  blade  of  a 
knife,  and  then,  after  rubbing  the  blade  of  another 
knife  upon  it,  feparate  the  knives  ;  and  w  hen,  on  this 
feparation,  the  varnifh  begins  to  form  threads  between 
the  two,  you  may  conclude  that  it  is  done ;  and, 
w  ithout  lofing  time,  it  muft  be  removed  from  the  fire. 

When  it  is  aimoft,  though  not  quite,  cold,  add  about 
an  equal  quantity  of  fpirit  of  turpentine :  mix  it 
well  together,  and  let  it  reft  till  the  next  day  ;  w’hen* 
having  w7armed  it  a  little,  ftrain  and  bottle  it.  If 
it  is  too  thick,  add  fome  more  fpirit  of  turpentine. 

When  this  varnifh  is  laid  upon  the  filk,  the  fluff 
fhould  be  made  perfectly  dry,  and  ftretched  ;  fo  that 
the  varnifh,  wdiich  ought  to  be  u.fed  lukewarm,  rr  1  y 
fill  up  the  pores  of  the  fluff.  The  varnifh  fhould  be 
laid  once  very  thin  upon  one  fide  of  the  fluff ;  id, 
about  12  hours  after,  two  other  coats  of  it  fhould  he 
laid  on,  one  on  each  fide;  and,  24  hours  after,  the 
filk  may  be  ufed,  though,  in  cold  weather,  it  may  be 
left  to  dry  lome  time  longer.” 

Much  has  been  £iid  in  France  of  their  elaft*  'rim> 

vamhh> 
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varnifli,  and  Its  compofition  kept  a  fecret ;  but 
Baldwin,  after  many  expenfive  trials,  declares  to  the 
world  what  he  confiders  as  the  fecret ;  and  it  is  merely 
this  •  “  Take  anv  quantity  of  caoutchouc,  as  two  ounces 
arerdupois;  cut  it  into  fmall  bits  with  a  pair  offc.fi 
fars  ;  put  a  ftrong  iron  ladle  (like  that  ufed  by  plum 
hers)  over  a  common  pitcoal  or  other  fire.  The  hre 
mutt  be  gentle,  glowing,  and  without  fmoke.  When 
the  ladle  is  hot,  much  below  a  red  heat,  put  a  tingle 
bit  into  the  ladle.  If  black  fmoke  iflues,  it  will  pre- 
fently  flame  and  difappear,  or  it  will  evaporate  with¬ 
out  flame  :  the  ladle  is  then  too  hot.  _  When  the 
ladle  is  let's  hot,  put  in  a  fecond  bit,  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  white  fmoke.  This  white  fmoke  will  continue 
durum  the  operation,  and  evaporate  the  caoutchouc  : 
therel'ore  no  time  is  to  be  loti  ;  but  little  bits  are  to 
be  put  in,  a  few  at  a  time,  till  the  whole  are  melted. 

It  ihould  be  continually  and  gently  tlirred  with  an 
iron  or  brafs  fpoon.  Two  pounds  or  one  quart  of 
the  bed  drying  oil  (or  of  raw  linfeed-oil,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  few  drops  of  neats-foot  oil,  has  flood  a 
month,  or  not  fo  long,  on  a  lump  of  quicklime,  to 
make  it  more  or  lefs  drying),  is  to  be  put  into  the 
rnelted  caoutchouc,  and  ftirred  till  hot,  and  the  whole 
poured  into  a  glazed  veffel,  through  a  coarfe  gauze  or 
fine  fieve.  When  fettled  and  clear,  which  will  be  m 
a  few  minutes,  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe  either  hot  or  cold.  ’ 
Mr  Baldwin  is  not  at  liberty,  lie  obferves,  to  pnblilh 
the  art  of  laying  on  the  varnifli :  but  fays,  that  it  con- 
fills  in  making  no  intejline  motion  in  the  varnifli,  which 
would  create  minute  bubbles  ;  that  therefore  brufhes 
are  improper.  Mr  Blanchard’s  method  of  making  elaftic 
sum  varnifli  for  the  filk  of  a  balloon,  is  the  following. 

V<  ]j ; (helve  elaftic  gum  (caoutchouc)  cut  fmall  in  five 
times  its  weight  of  lpirit  of  turpentine,  by  keeping  them 
fome  days  together  ;  then  boil  one  ounce  of  this  folu 
tion  in  eight  ounces  of  drying  linfeed-oil  for  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  ;  laftlv,  drain  it.  It  mull  be  ufed  warm.  The 
pieces  of  filk  for  the  balloon  muft  be  cut  out  of  a  pro¬ 
per  fize,  according  to  die  dimenfions,  after  the  varnifli 
is  diffidently  dry.  They  may  be  joined  by  laying 
about  half  an  inch  of  the  edge  of  one  piece  over  the 
«d°e  of  the  other,  and  fewing  them  by  a  double  ititch- 
in'?.  Mr  Blanchard  ufes  expeditioufly  the  following 
method.  He  lays  about  half  an  inch  of  the  edge  of 
one  piece  flat  over  the  edge  of  the  other,  and  pafles  a 
hot  iron  over  it  ;  in  doing  which  a  piece  of  paper 
ouoht  to  be  laid  both  under  and  over  the  hlk.  1  he 
joinin'’'  may  be  rendered  more  fecure  by  running  it  with 
a  li lk  thread,  and  flicking  a  ribband  oyer  it.  The 
ribbands  laid  over  feams  may  be  ftuck  with  common 
slue,  provided  the  varnifli  of  the  filk  is  properly  dried. 
When  the  glue  is  quite  dry,  the  ribbands  fhould  be 
varnillied  over,  to  prevent  their  being  unglued  by  the 
rain 

<nf  ratine  The  befl  method  of  cutting  the  pieces  of  filk  that  are 
the  Eir«  to  form  a  balloon,  is  to  defcribe  a  pattern  of  wood  or  it.ff 
for  a  globe  card-paper,  and  then  to  cut  the  filk  upon  it.  As  the 
-edges  of  fucha  pattern  are  not  perteft  circles,  they 
cannot  be  de'eribed  by  a  pair  of  compares  :  but  the 
„  TT  be'1  method  of  drawing  them  is  as  follows.  Firft,  draw 
ad  Plate  II  ^  ^  flat  f{lrface  two  right  lines  AE  and  BC,  per¬ 
pendicular  to  each  other.  Secondly,  find  the  circum- 
l  -  '  *  ...  , 
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the" whole"  length  AE  of  the  pattern  may  be  equal  to 
half  the  circumference.  Thirdly,  divide  AD  into  18 
equal  parts  ;  and  to  the  points  of  divifion  apply  the 
lines  fg,  hi,  k/,  & c.  parallel  to  each  other,  and  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  AD.  Fourthly,  divide  the .  whole  circum¬ 
ference  in  twice  the  given  number  of  pieces,  and  make 
DC  and  BB  each  equal  to  the  quotient  of  this  divi¬ 
fion  ;  fo  that  the  whole,  BC,  is  equal  to  the  greateft 
breadth  of  one  of  thefe  pieces.,.  Fifthly,  multiply  the 
above-mentioned  quotient  by  the  decimals  annexed  to 
fg,  viz.  0.99619,  and  then  the  produtf  exp  relies  the 
length  of  fg  ;  again  multiply  the  fame  length  of  DE 
by  the  decimals  annexed  to  hi}  and  the  product  ex- 
preffes  the  length  of  hi ;  and,  m  fhort,  the  pioduft 
ariiing  from  the  multiplication  of  the  length  of  DC  by 
the  decimals  annexed  to  each  of  the  parallel  lines, 
o-ives  the  length  of  that  line.  Laftly,  having  found 
the  lengths  of  all  thefe  lines,  draw  by  hand  a  curve- 
line  palfing  through  all  the  extremities  of  the  laid 
lines,  and  that  is  the  edge  of  one  quarter  of  the  pat¬ 
tern.  The  other  quarters  may  be  eafily  defenbed,  by 
applying  to  them  a  piece  of  paper  cut  according  to 
that  already  found.  Suppofe,  for  example,  that  the 
diameter  of  the  balloon  to  be  conftru&ed  is  20  feet, 
and  that  it  is  required  to  make  it  of  1 2  pieces  :  then, 
in  order  to  draw  the  pattern  for  thofe  pieces,  find  the 
circumference  of, the  balloon,  which  is  62.83  feet,  and, 
dividing  it  by  four,  the  quotient  is  15.7  feet;  make, 
therefore  AD  equal  to  15.7  feet,  and  DE  likewife  of 
the  fame  length.  Divide  the  circumference  62.83  by 
24,  which  is  double  the  number  of  pieces  that  are  to 
form  the  balloon,  and  the  quotient,  2.618  feet,  is  the 
length  of  DC  and  likewife  of  BD  ;  fo  that  BC  is 
equal  to  5  236  feet.  Then,  having  divided  the  line 
AD  into  18  equal  parts,  and  having  drawn  the  paral¬ 
lel  lines  from  thofe  points  of  divifion,  find  the  length 
of  each  of  thofe  lines  by  multiplying  2.618  by  the  de¬ 
cimals  annexed  to  that  line.  Thus,  2.618,  multiplied 
by  0.99619,  gives  2.608  feet  for  the  length  of/£  ;  and 
again,  multiplying  2.618  by  0.98481,  gives  2.578 
feet  for  the  length  of  hi ;  and  fo  of  the  reft.— In  cut¬ 
ting  the  pieces  after  fuch  a  pattern,  care  ihould  be 
taken  to  leave  them  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  all 
round  larger  than  the  pattern,  which  will  be  taken  up 
by  the  feams. 

To  the  upper  part  of  the  balloon  there  ihould  be 
adapted,  and  well  fitted  in,  a  valve  opening  inwards ; 
to  which  Ihould  be  fattened  a  firing  patting  through 
a  hole  made  in  a  fmall  piece  of  round  wood  fixed  m 
the  lowed  part  of  the  balloon  oppofite  to  the  valve,  the 
end  of  this  firing  fattened  in  the  car  below,  fo  that  the 
aeronaut  may  open  the  valve  when  occatton  requires. 
The  action  of  this  valve  may  be  underttood  from  fig.  6. 
A  round  brafs  plate  AB  has  a  round  hole  CD,  about 
two  or  three  inches  diameter,  covered  on  both  fiaes 
with  firong  fmooth  leather.  On  the  infid e  there  is  a 
fhutter  E,  alio  of  brafs,  covered  with  leather,  winch  is 
to  clofe  the  hole  CD  ;  being  about  two  inches  laiger 
in  diameter  than  the  hole.  It  is  fattened  to. the  lea¬ 
ther  of  the.  plate  AB  ;  and  by  a  fpring,  which  nee- 
not  be  very  ftrong,  it.  is  kept  againft  the  heku  l  he 
elafticity  of  the  gas  itfelf  will  help  to  keep  it  ilmt. 
To  this"  fhutter  the  firing  is  fattened,  by  which  it  is 
occafionally  opened  for  the  efcape  oi  gas.  A 
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firing  or  other  fecurity  fliould  be  fixed  to  the  Hunter 
and  the  plate,  fo  as  not  to  admit  the  fliutter  to  be 
opened  beyond  a  certain  lafe  diftance.  To  the  lower 
part  of  the  balloon  two  pipes  fhould  be  fixed,  made  of 
the  fame  fluff  as  the  envelope  ;  6  inches  diameter  for 
a  balloon  of  30  feet,  and  proportionally  larger  for  bal¬ 
loons  of  a  greater  capacity.  They  mufi  be  long  enough 
for  the  car.  For  balloons  of  18  feet  and  lefs  diame¬ 
ter,  one  neck  or  pipe  will  be  fufiicient.  Tliefe  pipes 
are  the  apertures  through  which  the  inflammable  gas 
is  introduced  into  the  balloon. 

The  car  or  boat  is  bell  made  of  wicker-work,  cover¬ 
ed  with  leather,  and  well  painted  or  varnifhed  over  ; 
and  the  proper  method  of  fufpending  it,  is  by  ropes  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  net  which  goes  over  the  balloon. 
This  net  fhould  be  formed  to  the  lhape  of  the  balloon, 
and  fall  down  to  the  middle  of  it,  with  various 
cords  proceeding  from  it  to  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  about  two  feet  below  the  balloon  ;  and  from 
that  circle  other  ropes  fhould  go  to  the  edge  of  the 
boat.  This  circle  may  be  made  of  wood,  or  of  feve- 
ral  pieces  of  flender  cane  bound  together.  The  mefhes 
of  the  net  may  be  fmall  at  top,  againft  which  part  of 
the  balloon  the  inflammable  air  exerts  the  greatefl 
force ;  and  increafe  in  fize  as  they  recede  from  the  top. 
A  hoop  has  fometimes  been  applied  round  the  middle 
of  the  balloon  to  fallen  the  net.  This,  though  not 
abfolutely  neceffary,  is  bell  made  of  pieces  of  cane 
bound  together,  and  covered  with  leather. 

With  regard  to  the  rarefied- air  machines,  Mr  Ca- 
vallo  recommends  firfl  to  foak  the  cloth  in  a  folution 
of  fal  ammoniac  and  common  fize,  ufing  one  pound  of 
each  to  every  gallon  of  water;  and  when  the  cloth  is 
quite  dry,  to  paint  it  over  in  the  infide  with  fome 
earthy  colour,  and  flrong  fize  or  glue.  When 
this  paint  has  dried  perfe&ly,  it  will  then  be  proper  to 
varnifh  it  with  oily  varnifh,  which  might  dry  before  it 
could  penetrate  quite  through  the  cloth.  Simple  dry¬ 
ing  linfeed  oil  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  well  as  any, 

50  provided  it  be  not  very  fluid. 

filling  It  now  only  remains  to  give  fome  account  of  the 
na°h*atiC  meth°d  by  wrhich  aeroflatic  machines  may  be  filled 

C  lnes’  with  their  proper  gas,  in  order  to  give  them  their 
power  of  afcending  into  the  atmofphere  ;  and  here  we 
are  enabled  to  determine  with  much  greater  precifion 

51  concerning  the  inflammable-air  balloons  than  the  others. 
tfethodsofW^h  regard  to  them,  a  primary  confideration  is,  the 
;  rocuring  mod  proper  method  of  procuring  the  inflammable  air. 

1  aflamma-  It  may  be  obtained  in  various  wrays,  as  has  been  fhown 
,eair*  under  the  article  Aerology  :  But  the  mofl  advanta¬ 
geous  methods  are,  by  applying  acids  to  certain  metals; 
by  expofmg  animal,  vegetable,  and  fome  mineral  fub- 
flances,  in  a  clofe  veffel  to  a  flrong  fire  ;  or  by  tranf- 
mitting  the  vapour  of  certain  fluids  through  red-hot 
tubes. 

1.  In  the  firfl  of  thefe  methods,  iron,  zinc,  and 
vitriolic  acid,  are  the  materials  mofl  generally  ufed. 
The  vitriolic  acid  muft  be  diluted  by  five  or  fix  parts 
of  water.  Iron  may  be  expelled  to  yield  in  the  com¬ 
mon  way  1700  times  its  own  bulk  of  gas  ;  or  one  cubic 
foot  of  inflammable  air  to  be  produced  by  4I-  ounces 
of  iron,  the  like  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  22-§-  oun¬ 
ces  of  w^ater.  Six  ounces  of  zinc,  an  equal  weight  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  30  ounces  of  water,  are  neceffary 
for  producing  the  fame  quantity  of  gas.  It  is  more 
Yol.  I.  Part  I. 


proper  to  ufe  the  turnings  or  chippings  of  great  pieces 
of  iron,  as  of  cannon,  &c.  than  the  filings  of  that 
metal,  becaufe  the  heat  attending  the  effervefcence 
will  be  diminiflied  ;  and  the  diluted  acid  will  pafs 
more  readily  through  the  interflices  of  the  turnings 
wdien  they  are  heaped  together,  than  through  the  filings 
which  flick  clofer  to  one  another.  The  weight  of  the 
inflammable  air  thus  obtained  by  means  of  acid  of  vi¬ 
triol,  is,  in  the  common  wray  of  procuring  it,  gene¬ 
rally  one  feventh  part  of  the  weight  of  common  air  ; 
but  with  the  neceffary  precautions  for  philofophica) 
experiments,  lefs  than  one- tenth  of  the  w- eight  of 
common  air.  Two  other  forts  of  elaflic  fluids  are 
fometimes  generated  with  the  inflammable  air.  Thefe 
may  be  feparated  from  it  by  palling  the  inflammable 
air  through  wrater  in  which  quicklime  has  been  diifol- 
ved.  The  w7ater  will  abforb  thefe  fluids,  cool  the  in¬ 
flammable  air,  and  prevent  its  over-hc»u«u  the  bal¬ 
loon  when  introduced  into  it. 

Fig.  7.  of  2d  Plate  II.  reprefents  an  apparatus  de- 
feribed  by  Mr  Cavallo  as  proper  for  filling  balloons  of 
the  fize  of  tw7o  or  three  feet  in  diameter  with  inflam¬ 
mable  air,  after  palling  it  through  water. — A  is  the 
bottle  with  the  ingredients  ;  BCD  a  tube  faflened  in 
the  neck  at  B,  and  palling  through  C,  the  cork  of  the 
other  bottle,  in  which  there  is  another  hole  made  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  tube  on  wdiich  the  balloon  is  tied.  Thus  it 
is  plain,  that  the  inflammable  air  coming  out  of  the 
tube  D  will  pafs  firll  through  the  water  of  the  bottle 
E  and  then  into  the  balloon.  Two  fmall  cafks  may 
be  ufed  inflead  of  the  bottles  A  and  E. 

2.  Inflammable  air  may  be  obtained  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  by  the  a<5lion  of  fire  on  various  fubflances 
but  the  gas  wdiich  thefe  yield  is  not  fo  light  as  that 
produced  by  the  effervefcence  of  acids  and  metals.  The 
fubflances  proper  to  be  ufed  in  this  w7ay  are,  pit- coal, 
afphaltum,  amber,  rock-oil,  and  other  minerals ;  wood, 
and  efpecially  oak,  camphor-oil,  fpirits  of  wine,  ether, 
and  animal  fubflances,  which  yield  air  in  different  de¬ 
grees,  and  of  various  fpecific  gravities  ;  but  pit*  coal  is 
the  preferable  fub fiance.  A  pound  of  this  expofed  to 
a  red  heat,  yields  about  three  cubic  feet  of  inflammable 
air,  vrhich,  whether  it  be  palled  through  winter  or  not* 
weighs  about  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  common  air. 
Dr  Prieftly  found,  as  wre  have  elfewhere  noticed,  that 
animal  or  vegetable  fubflances  will  yield  fix  or  feven 
times  more  inflammable  air  when  the  fire  is  fuddenly 
increafed  than  when  it  is  gently  raifed,  though  it  be 
afterwards  made  very  flrong.  Mr  Cavallo  obferves, 
that  the  various  fubflances  above  enumerated  generally 
yield  all  their  inflammable  air  in  about  one  hour’s  time* 
The  general  method  is,  to  inclofe  the  fubflances  in 
iron  or  earthen  velfels,  and  thus  expofe  them  to  a  flrong 
fire  fufiicient  to  make  the  velfels  red  hot :  the  inflam¬ 
mable  air  proceeding  from  the  aperture  of  the  veffel  is 
received  into  a  tube  or  refrigeratory,and,pafling  through 
the  tube  or  worm,  is  at  lafl  colleded  in  a  balloon  or 
other  veffel.  A  gun-barrel  has  often  been  tiled  for  ef- 
fays  of  this  kind.  The  fubftance  is  put  into  it  fo  as 
to  fill  fix  or  eight  inches  of  its  loweft  part,  the  re¬ 
mainder  filled  with  dry  fand  :  a  tube,  adapted  to 
the  mouth  of  the  barrel,  is  brought  into  a  bafin  of 
wTater  under  an  inverted  receiver ;  and  the  part  of  the 
barrel  containing  the  fubftance  being  put  into  the 
fire  and  made  red-hot,  the  inflammable  air  is  col- 
D  d  lefted 
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levied  In  the  Inverted  receiver.  As  the  gun-barrel  can¬ 
not  ferve  for  producing  a  large  quantity  of  inflammable 
air,  Mr  Cavallo  recommends,  as  the  mod  advantageous 
fhape,  the  following  contrivance  : — Let  the  veffel  be 
made  of  clay,  or  rather  of  iron,  in  the  fhape  of  a  Flo¬ 
rence  flafk,  fomewhat  larger,  and  whofe  neck  is  longer 
and  larger  (See  ABC,  fig.  8.)  Put  the  fubftance  to  be 
ufed  into  this  veffel,  fo  as  to  fill  about  four-fifths  orlefs 
of  its  cavity  AB.  If  the  fubflance  is  of  fuch  a  nature 
as  to  fwell  much  by  the  a&ion  of  the  fire,  lute  a  tube 
of  brafs,  or  firll  a  brafs  and  then  a  leaden  tube,  to  the 
neck  C  of  the  veffel ;  and  let  the  end  D  of  the  tube  be 
fhaped  as  in  the  figure,  fo  that  going  into  the  “water  of  a 
tube  HI,  it  may  terminate  under  a  fort  of  inverted  vef¬ 
fel  EF,  to  the  upper  aperture  of  which  the  balloon  G 
is  adapted.  Things  thus  prepared,  if  the  part,  AB  of 
the  veffel  is  put  into  the  fire,  and  made  red  hot,  the  in- 
, flammable  air  produced  will  come  out  of  the  tube  CD, 
and  paffing  through  the  water  will  at  lafl:  enter,  into  the 
balloon  G.  Previous  to  the  operation,  ns  a  con'fider- 
able  quantity  of  common  air  remains  in  the  inverted 
veffel  EF,  which  it  is  more  proper,  to.fixpel,  the  veffel 
EF  fhoutd  have  a  flop-cock  K,  through  which  the 
common  air  may  be  fucked  out,  and  the  water  afcend 
as  high  as  the  flop-cock.  The  dimenfions  of  fuch  an 
apparatus  Mr  Cavallo  gives* thus;:  .Diameter  of  largefl 
part  off  the  veffel  ABC  feven  inches,  length  of  whole 
veffel  16  inches;  diameter  of  its  aperture  one  inch,  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  cavity  of  tube  CD  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  ;  lower  aperture  of  the  veffel  EF  fix  inches,  leall 
height  of  the  veffel  EF  24  inches  ;  its  aperture  F  about 
two!  inches.  The  aperture  ©f  the  veffel  EF  fliould  be 
at  leafl  one  foot  below  the  furface  of  the  water  in  HT. 
Care  mud  be  taken  that  the  fire  ufed  in  this  procefs  be 
at  a  fufticient  diflance,  otherwife  it  may  happen  to  fire 
the  inflammable  air  which,  may  efcape  out  of  the  veffel 
EF. 

'  "3*.  The  lafl  method  of  obtaining’  inflammable  air  was 
lately  difcovered  by  Mr  Lavoifier,  and  alfo  by  Dr 
Prieflley.  Mr  Lavoifier  made  the  fleam  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  pafs  through  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  kept  red-hot  by 
burning  coals.  Dr  Prieftly  ufes,  inftead  of  the  gun- 
barrel,  a  tube  of  red-hot  brafs,  upon  which  the  fleam 
of  water  has  no  effeft,  and  which  he  fills  with  the 
pieces  of  iron  which  are  feparated  in  the  boring  of  can¬ 
non.  By  this  method  he  obtains  an  inflammable  air, 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  which  is  to  that  of  common  air 
as  1  to  *3>  In  this  method,  not  yet  indeed  reduced 
to  general  practice,  a  tube  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  about  three  feet  long,  is  filled 
with  iron  turnings ;  then  the  neck  of  a  retort,  or  clofe 
boiler,  is  luted  to  one  of  its  ends,  and  the  worm  of  a 
/refrigeratory  is  adapted  touts  other  extremity.  The 
middle  part  of  the  tube  is  then  Unrounded  with  burn- 
.jng  coals,  fo  as  to  keep  about  one  foot. in  length  of* it 
red-hot,  and  a  fire  is  always  made  under  the  retort  or 
boiler  fuflicient- to,  make  the  water  boil  with  vehemence. 
In  this  procefs  a  confiderable  quantity  of  inflammable 
air  comes  out  of  the  worm  of  the  refrigeratory.  It  is 
faid  that  iron  yields  ,qne  half  more  nit  by  this  means 
than  by  the  adtion  of  vitriolic  acid. 

For  filling  large  balloons,  a  greater  apparatus  is  ne- 
ceflary;  and  the  only  materials  that  can,  with  any  cer¬ 
tain  y  of  fuccefs,  be  employed  for  producing  the  pro¬ 
per  ga§,  are,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  iron  filings  or  turnings. 


It  has  indeed  been  recommended  to  uie  zinc  mitead 
of  iron  filings,  becaufe  white  vitriol,  the  fait  produced 
by  the  union  of  the  vitriolic  acid  and  zinc,  is  much 
more  valuable  than  the  green  fort  produced  by  the  u- 
nion  of  the  fame  acid  with  iron.  But  though  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  cafe,  it  will  as  certainly  be  found,  up/* 
on  trial,  that  the  fuperior  price  of  the  zinc  will  be  more 
than  an  equivalent  for  all  the  advantage  that  can  be 
derived  from  the  additional  price  of  the  white  vitriol. 

Fora  balloon  of  30  feet  diameter,  Mr  Cavallo  re  com-  ^r£aya^ 
mends  3900  pounds  of  iron  turnings,  as  much  oil  of  i0’srcceipt< 
vitriol,  and  19,500  pounds  of  water. .  Thefe  pro¬ 
portions,  however,  appear  toe  great  with  refpe<fl  to 
the  acid  and  metal,  and  too  little  with  refpeft  to  the 
water.  Oil  of  vitriol  will  not  exert  its  power  upon 
iron  unlefs  it  be  diluted  with  five  or  fix  times  its  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  ;  in  which  cafe,  a  much  fmaller  quantity 
of  both  acid  and  metal  will  ferve.  Mr  Lunardi,  whoMrL*nal* 
from  the  number  of  his  voyages  had  certainly  much  dihmethei 
practical  knowledge  in  aeroftation,  filled  his  balloon 
at  Edinburgh  and  Glafgow  with  about  2000  pounds 
of  iron  (the  borings  of  cannon  procured  from  Carron), 
as  much  vitriolic  acid,  and  12,000  pounds  of  water. 

The  iron  was  placed  in  his  veffels  in  layers,  with  draw 
between  them,  in  order  to  increafe  the  furface.  His 
apparatus  was  not  materially  different  from  that  of  Mr 
Cavallo,  'reprefented  bottom  of  Plate  I.  fig.  2.  where 
AA  are  two  tubs,  about  three  feet  in  diameter  and 
.nearly  two  feet  deep,  inverted  in  large  tubs  BB  filled 
with  water.  In  the  bottom  of  each  of  the  inverted 
tubs  a  hole  is  made,  and  a  tube  E  of  tin  adapted,  which 
is  about  feven  inches  in  diameter,  and  feven  or  eight 
lon^.  To  thefe  tubes  the  filken  ones  of  the  balloon 
are^to  be  tied.  Round  each  of  the  tubs  B,  five,  fix, 
or  more  ftrong  calks  are  placed  ;  in  the  top  of  each 
two  holes  are  made,  and  to  one  of  theie  holes  a  tin 
tube  is  adapted,  and  fo  ihaped,  that,  paffing  over  the 
edge  of  the  tub  B,  and  through  the  water,  it  may  ter¬ 
minate  with  its  aperture  under  the  inverted  tub  A. 

The  other  hole  of  thefe  caffs  ferves  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  materials,  and  is  flopped  with  a  wooden  plug. 

When  the  balloon  is  to  be  filled,  put  the  net  over  it, 
and  let  it  be  fufpended  as  fhown  by  CDF  ;  and  having 
expelled  all  the  common  air  from  it,  let  the  filken  tubes 
be  faftened  round  die  tin  ones  EE  ;  and  the  materials 
being  put  into  the  calks,  the  inflammable  air,  paffing 
into  the  balloon,  will  loon  diftend,  and  render  it  ca¬ 
pable  of  fupporting  itfelf ;  after  which  the  rope  GH 
.may  be  flipped  off.  As  the  balloon  continues  to  be 
filled,  the  net  is  adjulled  properly  round  it ;  the  cords 
that  furround  it  are  faftened  to  the  hoop  -MN ;  then 
the  boat  IK  being  placed  between  the  two  fets  of 
calks,  is  faftened  to  the  hoop  MN,  and  every  thing 
that  is  required  to  be  fent  up,  as  ballaft,  inftruinents, 

&c.  is  placed  in  it.  At  lafl,  when  the  balloon  is  little 
more  than  three  quarters  full,  the  filken  tubes  are  fe¬ 
parated  from  the  tin  ones  of  the  inverted  tubs,  and  their 
extremities  being  tied  qp,  are  placed  in  the  boat. 
Laftly*  the  aeronauts  being  feated  in  the  boat,  the  la¬ 
teral  ropes  are  flipped  off,  and  the  machine  is  aban¬ 
doned  tojthe  air.  (See  Blanchard's  bullion,  Plate  II*) 

This  apparatus  vras  at  lafl  reduced  by  Mr  Lunavc  1  to 
its  utmoll  fimplicity,  by  ufmg  only  two  large  calks, 
and  fuffering  the  vapour  to  go  into  the  balloon  with¬ 
out  paffing  through  water.  Thus  his  balloon  was  nlle$l 
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in  lefs  than  half  an  hour,  when,  before,  it  had  requi¬ 
red  two  hours  at  lead.  The  finking  of  his  cafks  in  the 
ground  was  alfo  an  additional  convenience,  as  it  created 
no  confufion,  and  rendered  the  materials  much  more 
eafily  conveyed  into  them. 

4  With  regard  to  the  rarefied-air  balloons,  the  method 
Offing  of  filling  them  is  as  follows.  A  fcaffold  ABCD,  the 
raiftd  air breadth  0f  which  is  at  lead  two- thirds  of  the  diameter 
baifym.  tbe  machine,  is  elevated  about  fix  or  eight  feet  above 
the  ground.  From  the  middle  of  it  defcends  a  well  E, 
rifing  about  two  or  three  feet  above  it,  and  reaching 
to  the  ground,  furniflied  with  a  door  or  two,  through 
which  the  fire  in  the  well  is  fupplied  with  fuel.  The 
well  ffiould  be  condruded  of  brick  or  of  plaftered  wood, 
and  its  diameter  ihould  be  fomewhat  lefs  than  that  of 
the  machine.  On  each  fide  of  the  fcaffold  are  ereded 
two  mails  HI,  I CL,  each  of  which  has  a  pulley  at  the 
top,  and  rendered  firm  by  means  of  ropes  KG,  KP, 
HP,  HG.  The  machine  to  be  filled  is  to  be  placed 
#n  the  fcaffold,  with  its  neck  round  the  aperture  of 
the  well.  The  rope  palling  over  the  pullies  of  the 
two  malls,  ferves,  by  pulling  its  two  ends,  to  lift  the 
balloon  about  1 5  feet  or  more  above  the  fcalfold  ;  and 
the  red  of  the  machine  is  reprefented  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  the  figure  MNO.  T-lie  machine  is  kept  Head}, 
and  held  down,  whilil  filling,  by  ropes  palling  through 
loops  or  holes  about  its  equator ;  and  thefe  ropes  may 
eafily  be  difengaged  from  the  machine,  by  flipping 
them  through  the  loops  when  it  is  able  to  fuflain  it- 
felf.  The  proper  combullibles  to  be  lighted  in  the 
well,  are  thofe  which  bum  quick  and  clear,  rather  than 
fuch  as  produce  much  fmoke ;  becaufe  it  is  hot  air, 
and  not  fmoke,  that  is  required  to  be  introduced  into 
the  machine.  Small  wood  and  draw  have  been  found 
to  be  very  fit  for  this  purpofe.  Mr  Cavallo  obferves,  as 
the  refult  of  many  experiments  with*  fmall  machines,, 
that  fpirits  of  wine  are  upon  the  whole  the  belt  com¬ 
bustible ;  but  its  price  may  prevent  its  being  ufed  for 
large  machines.  As  the  current  of  hot  air  afcends,  the 
machine  will  foon  dilate,  and  lift  itfelf  above  the  fcaf¬ 
fold  and  gallery  which  was  covered  by  it.  The  patten- 
gers,  fuel,  inftruments,  &c.  are  then  placed  in  the  gal¬ 
lery.  When  the  machine  makes  efforts  to  afcend,  its 
aperture  mufl  be  brought,  by  means  of  the  ropes  an¬ 
nexed  to  it,  towards  the  fide  of  the  well  a  little  above 
the  fcaffold  ;  the  fire-place  is  then  fufpended  in  it,  the 
fire  lighted  in  the  grate,  and  the  lateral  ropes  being 
flipped  off,  the  machine  is  abandoned  to  the  air.  (See 
Montgolfier's  haUon,  Plate  II. )  It  has  been  determined 
by  accurate  experiments,  that  only  one-third  of  the 
common  air  can  be  expelled  from  thefe  large  machines; 
and  therefore  the  afcending  power  of  the  rarefied  air  m 
them  can  be  eflimated  as  only  equal  to  half  an  ounce 
averdupoife  for  every  cubic  foot.  . 

The  condua ‘of  balloons,  when  conflruaed,  filled, 

and  adually  afcending.  in  the  atmc.fphete,  is  an  object 
of  great  importance  in  the  praaice  oi  aeroflation.  The 
method  generally  ufed  for  elevating  or^  lowering  the 
balloons  with  rarefied  air,  has  been  the  increafe  or  di¬ 
minution  of  the  fire;  and  this  is  entirely  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  aeronaut,  as  long  as  he  has  any  fuel  m  the 
gallery.  The  inflammable-air  balloons  have  been  ge¬ 
nerally  raifed  or  lowered  by  diminifliing  the  weight  in 
the  boat,  or  by  letting  out  fome  of  the  gas  through 
She  valve  ;  but  the  alternate  *efcape  of  the  air  in  de- 


feending,  and  difeharge  of  the  ballad  fof  afcending, 
will  by  degrees  render  the  machine  incapable  of  float¬ 
ing  ;  for  in  the  air  it  is  impcflible  to  fupply  the  lofs  of 
ballad,  and  very  difficult  to  fupply  that  of  inflammable 
air.  Thefe  balloons  will  alfo  l  ife  or  fall  by  means  of 
the  rarefaction  or  condenfation  of  the  inclofed  air,  oc- 
cafioned  by  heat  and  cold.  It  has  been  propofed  to 
aid  a  balloon  in  its  alternate  motion  of  afeent  and  de- 
feent,  by  annexing  to  it  a  veffel  of  common  air,  which 
might  be  condenfed  for  lowering  Hie  machine,  and  ra¬ 
refied  again,  by  expelling  part  of  it,  for  raffing  the 
machine":  But  a  vettel  adapted  to  this  purpofe  mud 
be  very  Arong  ;  and,  after  all,  the  afliflance  afforded  by 
it  would  not  be  very  conliderable.  M.  Meunier,  in  or¬ 
der  to  attain  this  end,  propofes  to  inclofe  one  balloon 
filled  with  common  air  in  another  filled  with  inflam¬ 
mable  air  ;  as  the  balloon  afcends,  the  inflammable  air 
is  dilated,  and  of  courfe  compreifes  the  internal  balloon  • 
containing  the  common  air;  and  by  diminifliing  its 
quantity,  leffens  its  weight.  If  it  fliould  be  neceflary 
to  fupply  this  lofs,  he  fays  it  may  be  eafily  done  by  a 
pair  of  bellows  fixed  in  the  gallery.  Others  have  pro¬ 
pofed  to  annex  a  fmall  machine  with  rarefied  air  to  an 
inflammable- air  balloon  by  ropes,  at  fuch  a  didance  that 
the  fire  of  the  foimer  might  not  affed  the  inflammable 
air  of  the  latter :  the  whole  apparatus,  thus  combined, 
of  balloons  formed  on  the  two  principles  of  heated  and 
inflammable  air,  might  be  railed  or  lowered  by  merely 
increafmg  or  diminifliing  the  fire  in  the  lower  balloon. 

Wings  or  oars  are  the  only  means  of  this  fort  that 
Have  been  ufed  with  fome  fuccefs ;  and,  as  Mr  Cavallo 
obferves,  they  feem  to  be  capable  of  confiderable  im¬ 
provement.  Although  great  effeds  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pe&ed  from  them,  when  the  machine  goes  at  a  greats 
rate,  the  bell  methods  of  moving  thofe  wings  are  by  the 
human  Arength  applied  fimilarly  to  the  oars  of  a  water-' 
man.  They  may  be  made  in  general  of  filk  dretched 
between  wires,  tubes,  or  flicks  ;  and  when  ufed,  mufl 
be  turned  edgewife  w  hen  they  are  moved  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  wdiich  the  machine  is  intended  to  be  impelled, 
but  flat  in  the  oppofite  diredion.  Fig.  9.  2d  Plate  II. 
is  the  reprefentation  of  one  of  Mr  Blanchard’s  wings. 
Fig.  10.  is  one  of  tliofe  ufed  by  Mr  Lunardi,  wttiich 
con  fids  of  many  filk  (butters  or  valves,  ABCD,  DECF, 
&c.  every  one  of  winch  opens  on  one  fide  onl} ,  viz. 
ADBC  opens  upon  the  line  AB,  DLCF- opens  upon 
the  line  DC,  See.  !  In  confequence  of  this  conftrudion, 
this  fort  of  oars  do  not  need  being  turned  edgewife. 
Fig.  11/  reprelents  one  of  the  wings  ufed  by  the  bro¬ 
thers  Roberts  in  the  aerial  voyage  of  the  19th  Septem¬ 
ber  1784  ;  and  fig.  12.  reprefents  one  oi  the  wings  ccn- 
,  Amded  by  Gmnt  Zambeccari,  which  confids  of  a  piece 
of  filk  dretched  betw  een  two  tin  tubes  fet  at  an  angle  ; , 
but  thefe  wings  are  fo  contrived  as^  to  turn  edgewife  by 
themfelves  wrhen  they  go  on  one  diredion.  Other  con** 
trivances  hare  been  made  to  dired  aerodatic  machines, 
but  they  have  moflly  been  invented  to  effed  a  power 
upon  them  as  upon  a  fliip.  It  appears,  however,  that 
they  can  have  no  effed  when  a  machine  is  only  moved 
by  the  wind  alone,  becaufe  the  circumambient  air  is 
at  red  in  refped  to  the  machine.  The  cafe  is  quite 
different  with  a  veffel  at  fea,  becaufe  the  wrater  on  which 
it  floats  dands  dill  whilfl  the  veffel  goes  on ;  but  it 
mufl  be  time  and  experience  that  can  realize  the  e*>~ 
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AerJhot,  AERSHOT,  a  town  in  the  Netherlands, in  the  duchy 
fl.  of  Brabant,  and  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Aerfhot..  It  is 
jgfchmes^  peated  on  the  river  Demur,  ten  miles  eaft  of  Malines  or 
Mechlin,  and  eight  north  of  Louvain.  E.  Long.  5.  4. 
N.  Lat.  Si.  i*.  .  „  ,  ,  . 

jERUGINOUS,  an  epithet  given  to  fuch  things  as 
"referable  or  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  ruft  of  copper. 

EllUGO,  in  natural  hiftory,  properly  fignifies  the 
ruft  of  copper,  whether  natural  or  artificial.  The  for¬ 
mer  is  found  about  copper  mines,  and  the  latter,  called 
verdegrts ,  made  by  coroding  copper-plates  with  acids* 
See  Verdegrts .  - 

iERUSCATORES,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  ftrol- 
\m<r  beggars,  not  unlike  gypfies,  who  drew  money  from 
the? credulous  by  fortune- telling,  &c.  It  was  alio  a  de¬ 
nomination  given  to  griping  exatfors,  or  colle&ors  of 
the  revenue.  The  Galli,  or  priefts  of  Cybele,  were 
-called  srufcatorcs  magus  matrix  ;  and  f*.»Tguyvg1ai9  on 
account  of  their  begging  or  collecting  alms  in  the 
ftreets  ;  to  which  end  they  had  little  bells  whereby 
to  draw  peoples  attention  to  them,  much  like  fome  or¬ 
ders  of  mendicants  abroad* 

AERY,  or  Airy,  among  fportfmen.  See  Airy. 
JES  uxorium,  in  antiquity,  a  fum  paid  by  bache¬ 
lors,  as  a  penalty  for  living  fmgle  to  old  age.  This 
tax  for  not  marrying  feems  to  have  been  firft  impofed 
in  the  year  of  Rome  3  SO,  under  the  cenforfhip  of  M. 
Furius  Camillus  and  M.  Pofthumus.  At  the  cenfus, 
or  review  of  the  people,  each  perfon  was  aiked,  Et  tu 
ex  anima  fenientia  uxorem  habes  liberum  qusrendorum 
caufa  ?  He  who  had  no  wife  was  hereupon  fined  after 
a  certain  rate,  called  ss  uxorium. 

Ms  per  et  libram  was  a  formula  in  the  Roman 
law,  whereby  purchafes  and  fales  are  ratified.  Ori¬ 
ginally  the  phrafe  feems  to  have  been  only  ufed  in 
fpeaking  of  things  fold  by  weight,  or  by  the  feales  ; 
but  it  afterwards  was  ufed  on  other  occafions.  Hence 
even  in  adoptions,  as  there  was  a  kind  of  imaginary 
purchafe  ;  the  formula  whereof  expreffed,  that  the  per¬ 
fon  adopted  was  bought  per  ss  et  libram . 

Ms  Flavian ,  yellow  copper,  among  the  Romans,  an 
appellation  given  to  the  coarfer  kinds  of  brafs. 

Ms  Caldarium ,  a  term  ufed  by  the  German  minera- 
lifts,  for  a  fubftance  which  fometimes  occurs  to  thofe 
who  work  upon  cobalt,  and  is  ufed  for  the  making  the 
fine  blue  colour  called  fmalt. 

Ms  U ft  ran ,  a  chemical  preparation,  made  of  thin 
leaves  of  copper,  fulphur,  and  nitre,  placed  ftratum 
fuper  ftratum  in  a  crucible,  and  fet  in  a  charcoal  fire 
till  all  the  fulphur  is  confumed ;  after  which,  the  cop- 
peris  taken  out  of  the  crucible,  and  reduced  to  powder. 
Some  quench  the  leaves  of  copper  in  vinegar,  and  re¬ 
peat  the  calcination. — Its  principal  ufe  is  in  colouring 
glafs,  to  which  it  gives  a  beautiful  tinCture.  The  fur- 
geons  ufe  it  as  a  deterfive,  and  fome  have  given  it  in¬ 
ternally  ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  very  dangerous  medicine, 
and  fhould  be  avoided. 

-ESCHINES,  a  Socratic  philofopher,  the  fon  of 
Charinus  a  faufage-maker.  He  was  continually  with 
Socrates  ;  which  occafioned  this  philofopher  to  fay,  that 
the  faufage  -  maker’s  fon  was  the  only  perfon  who  knew 
how  to  pay  a  due  regard  to  him.  It  is  faid  that  po¬ 
verty  obliged  him  to  go  to  Sicily  to  Dionyfius  the  Ty¬ 
rant  ;  and  that  he  met  with  great  contempt  from  Plato, 
but  was  extremely  well  received  by  Ariftippus;  to  whona 
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he  fhowed  fome  of  his  dialogues,  and  received  from  him  ^fcfcylus* 
a  handfome  reward.  He  would  not  venture  to  profefs  ^nr 
philofophy  at  Athens,  Plato  and  Ariftippus  being  in 
fuch  high  efteem  ;  but  he  fet  up  a  fchool  to  maintain 
himfelf?  Pie  afterwards  wrote  orations  for  the  Forum. 
Phrynicus,  in  Photius,  ranks  him  amongft  the  beft  ora¬ 
tors,  and  mentions  his  orations  as  the  ftandard  of  the 
pure  Attic  ftyle.  Hermogenes  has  alfo  fpoken  very  high¬ 
ly  of  him. — Pie  alfo  wrote  feveral  Dialogues,  of  which 
there  are  only  three  extant:  1.  Concerning  virtue,  whe¬ 
ther  it  can* be  taught.  2.  Eryxias,  or  Eraliftratus;  con¬ 
cerning  riches,  whether  they  are  good.  3.  Axiochus  ; 
concerning  death,  whether  it  is  to  be  feared.  Mr  Le 
Clerc  has  given  a  Latin  tranflation  of  them,  with  notes 
and  feveral  diflertations,  intitled  Sylvs  Philologies. 

AESCHYLUS,  the  tragic  poet,  was  born  at  Athens. 
Authors  differ  in  regard  to  the  time  of  his  birth,  fome 
placing  it  in  the  65th,  others  in  the  7°th  Olympiad; 
but  according  to  Stanly,  who  relies  on  the  Arunde- 
lian  marbles,  he  was  born  in  the  63d  Olympiad.  He 
was  the  fon  of  Euphorion,  and  brother  to.  Cynegirus 
and  Aminias,  who  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  and  the  fea-fight  of  Salamis, at  which  en¬ 
gagements  -Efchylus  was  likewife  prefent.  In  this  laft 
aCtion,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  Aminias,  the 
younger  of  the  three  brothers,  commanded  a  fquadron 
of  fhips,  and  behaved  with  fo  much  conduct  and  bra¬ 
very,  that  he  funk  the  admiral  of  the  Perfian  fleet,  and 
fignalized  himfelf  above  all  the  Athenians.  To  this 
brother  our  poet  was,  upon  a  particular  occafion,  obli¬ 
ged  for  faving  his  life  :  -Elian  relates,  that  Efchylus 
being  charged  by  the  Athenians  with  certain  blafphe- 
mous  expreflions  in  fome  of  his  pieces,  was  accufed  of 
impiety,  and  condemned  to  be  ftoned  to  death :  they 
were  juft  going  to  put  the  fentence  in  execution,  when 
Aminias,  with  a  happy  prefence  of  mind,  throwing  afide 
his  cloak,  fhowed  his  arm  without  a  hand,  which  he  had 
loft  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  in  defence  of  his  country. 

This  fight  made  fuch  an  impreflion  on  the  judges, that, 
touched  with  the  remembrance  of  his  valour,  and  with 
the  friendfhip  he  fhowed  for  his  brother,  they  pardoned 
jEfchylus.  Our  poet,  however,  refented  the  indignity 
of  this  profecution,  and  refolved  to  leave  a  place  where 
his  life  had  been  in  danger.  He  became  more  deter¬ 
mined  in  this  refolution  when  he  found  his  pieces  lefs 
pleafing  to  the  Athenians  than  thofe  of  Sophocles,  tho* 
a  much  younger  writer.  Some  affirm,  that  Efchylus  ne¬ 
ver  fat  down  to  compofe  but  when  he  had  drank  liberally. 

He  wrote  a  great  number  of  tragedies,  of  which  there 
are  but  feven  remaining :  and  notwithftanding  the  fharp 
cenfures  of  fome  critics,  he  muft  be  allowed  to  have 
been  the  father  of  the  tragic  art.  In  the  time  of  Thefpis* 
there  was  no  public  theatre  to  a<5t  upon  ;  the  ftrollers 
driving  about  from  place  to  place  in  a  cart.  Efchylus 
furnifhed  his  aCtors  with  mafks,  and  dreffed  them 
fuitably  to  their  characters.  He  likewife  introduced  the 
bufkin,  to  make  them  appear  more  like  heroes. — The 
ancients  gave  Efchylus  alfo  the  praife  of  having  been 
the  firft  who  removed  murders  and  ftiocking  fights  from 
the  eyes  of  the  fpeCtators.  He  is-  faid  likewife  to  have 
lelfened  the  number  of  the  chorus.  M.  Le  Fevre 
has  obferved,  that  Efchylus  never  reprefented  women 
in  love  in  his  tragedies ;  which,  he  fays,  was  not  fuited 
to  his  genius;  but,  in  reprefenting  a  woman  tranfported 
with  fury,  he  was  incomparable.  Jbongius>  fays,  that 

Efchylus 
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jichyao-  AEfchylus  has  a  noble  boldnefs  of  expreflion  ;  and  that 
his  imagination  is  lofty  and  heroic.  It  mull  be  owned, 
however,  that  he  alfe&ed  pompous  words,  and  that  his 
fenfe  is  too  often  obfcured  by  figures  :  this  gave  Sal- 
mafius  occafion  to  fay,  that  he  was  more  difficult  to 
be  underftood  than  the  fcripture  itfelf.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  thefe  imperfe&ions,  tkis  poet  was  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  Athenians,  who  made  a  public  de¬ 
cree  that  his  tragedies  Should  be  played  after  his  death. 
He  was  killed  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  by  an  eagle 
letting  fall  a  tortoife  upon  his  head  as  he  was  w.dHng  in 
the  fields.  He  had  the  honour  of  a  pompous  funeral 
from  the  Sicilians,  who  buried  him  near  the  river  Ge- 
la  ;  and  the  tragedians  of  the  -country  performed  plays 
and  theatrical  exercifes  at  his  tomb. — The  belt  edition 
of  his  plays  is  that  of  London,  1663,  fol.  with  a  La¬ 
tin  tranilation  and  a  learned  commentary  by  Thomas 
btaiily. 

rESCIIYNOMENE,  Bastard  sensitive- plant: 
A  genus  of  the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dia- 
delphia  clafs  of  plants  ;  the  chara&ers  of  which  are  : 
The  calyx  is  a  one-leaved  campanulated  bilabiated  pe- 

Irianthium  ;  the  lips  equal,  but  the  fuperior  one  two- 
cleft,  the  inferior  tridentate.  The  corolla  is  papillio- 
maceous  ;  the  banner  cordated  and  fubringent ;  the  at# 
ovate,  obtufe,  and  fhorter  than  the  banner  ;  and  the 
carina  lunated,  pointed,  and  the  length  of  the  ala?. 
The  jlamina  confift  of  ten  fimple  nine- cleft  filaments  ; 
the  anther#  fmall.  The  ptft  ilium  is  an  oblong  vilous 
columnar  germen  ;  the  ftylus  fubulated  and  afcending, 
the  ftigma  fimple  and  fomewhat  obtufe.  The  pericar- 
pium  is  a  long  compreffed,  unilocular  jointed  pod.  The 
feeds  are  kidney-fhaped,  and  folitary  within  each  joint. 
Of  this  genus  there  are  reckoned  fix 

Species .  1.  The  afpera  (as  well  as  the  reft  of  this  ge¬ 
nus)  is  a  native  of  warm  countries.  It  rifes  to  the  height 
of  four  or  five  feet,  having  a  fingle  herbaceous  ftalk, 
which  is  rough  in  fome  parts.  The  leaves  come  out  on 
every  fide  towards  the  top,  forming  a  fort  of  head  ; 
the  flowers  come  out  between  the  leaves,  two  or  three 
together  upon  long  foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  yellow,  and 
lhaped  like  thofe  or  peas  :  after  the  flower  is  paft,  the 
germen  becomes  a  fiat  jointed  pod,  which,  when  ripe, 
parts  at  the  joints, and  in  each  divifion  is  lodged  a  fingle 
kidney-fhaped  feed.  2.  The  Americana,  feldom  rifes 
more  that  two  feet  in  height.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  leaves  on  branching  footftalks,  five  or  fix  to¬ 
gether  ;  thefe  are  much  lefs  than  the  former,  and  of  a 
paler  yellow  colour.  The  feed  is  lodged  in  pods  like  the 
other.  3.  The  arborea,  grows  to  the  height  of  fix  or 
feven  feet,  with  a  fingle  item  ;  the  flowers  come  out  two 
or  three  together,  of  a  copper  colour,  and  as  large  as 
thofe  of  the  afpera.  4.Thefefban  hath  woody  ftems,  and 
branches  garni thed  with  imooth  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  fmall,  of  a  deep  yellow  colouf,  and  come  out  on 
long  fpikes  hanging  downward.  The  feed  is  contain¬ 
ed  in  a  fmooth  pod  not  jointed.  5.  Thepumila,  riles 
to  the  height  of  about  three  feet;  has  flowers  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  which  come  out  fometimes  fingle,  at  o- 
ther  times  two  or  three  upon  each  footftalk.  The  feeds 
are  contained  in  a  long  falcated  pod  having  13  or  14 
divifions,  each  of  which  lodges  a  fingle  feed.  6.  The 
randiflora,  rifes  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  with  a  woody 
em,  fending  out  branches  towards  the  top,  garniftied 
with  obtufe  leaves*  The  flowers  are  large,  yellow,  and 


fucceeded  by  large  pods  containing  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  ./EfcKla- 

Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,,  Plu*- 
which  Ihould  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring,  cn  a  hot- 
bed  ;  and  when  the  plants  have  ftrength  enough  to  be 
removed,  they  fhould  each  be  put  into  a  feparate  pot 
filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed. 

As  they  increafe  in  fize,  they  muft  be  removed  into 
larger  pots  :  but  if  thefe  are  too  large,  the  plants  will 
not  thrive.  They  muft  be  brought  forward  early  in 
the  year,  otherwife  the  fecond  kind  will  not  perfeft  its 
feed. 

AESCULAPIUS,  in  the  Heathen  mythology,  the 
god  of  phyfic,  was  the  fon  of  Apollo.and  the  nymph 
Coronis.  He  was  educated  by  the  centaur  Chiron, 
who  taught  him  phyfic  ;  by  which  means  AEfculapius 
cured  the  moft  defperate  difeafes.  But  Jupiter,  enraged 
at  his  reftoring  to  life  Hippolitus,  who  had  been  torn 
in  pieces  by  his  own  horfes,  killed  him  with  a  thunder¬ 
bolt.  According  to  Cicero,  there  were  three  deities 
of  this  name  :  the  firft,  the  fon  of  Apollo,  worfhipped 
in  Arcadia,  who  invented  the  probe,  and  bandages  for 
wounds  ;  the  fecond,  the  brother  of  Mercury,  killed 
by  lightning  ;  and  the  third,  the  fon  of  Arifippus  and 
Arfmoe,  who  firft  taught  the  art  of  tooth  drawing 
and  purging.  At  Epidaurus,  AEfculapius’s  ftatue  was 
of  gold  and  ivory,  with  a  long  beard,  his  head  fur- 
rounded  with  rays,  holding  in  one  hand  a  knotty  flick, 
and  the  other  entwined  with  a  ferpent ;  he  was  featcd 
on  a  throne  of  the  fame  materials  as  his  ftatue,  and 
had  a  dog  lying  at  his  feet.  The  Romans  crowned  him 
with  laurel,  to  reprefent  his  defcent  from  Apollo  ;  and 
the  Phaliafins  reprefented  him  as  beardlefs.  The  cock, 
the  raven,  and  the  goat,  were  facred  to  this  deity.  His 
chief  temples  were  at  Pergamus,  Smyrna,  Trica,  a  ci¬ 
ty  in  Ionia,  and  the  ifle  of  Coos  ;  in  all  which  votive 
tablets  were  hung  up,  fhowing  the  difeafes  cured  by  his 
afliftance.  But  his  moli  famous  ftirine  was  at  Epidau¬ 
rus  ;  where,  every  five  years,  games  w#re  inftituted  to 
him,  nine  days  after  the  Ifthmian  games  at  Corinth. 

M SCULUS,  the  Hokse-chesnut  :  A  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  heptandria 
clafs  of  plants ;  and  ranking,  in  the  natural  method, 
under  the  39th  order,  Trihilatae. — The  chara&ers  are  : 

The  calyx  is  a  fmall,  fingle-leaved,  bellied  perianthium, 
divided  into  five  fegments.  The  corolla  (except  in  the 
pavta ,  where  it  is  four-petal’d  and  clofe)  confifts  of 
five  roundifh,  flat,  expanding  petals,  unequally  co¬ 
loured,  and  with  narrow^  claws  inferted  into  the  calyx. 

The  {lamina  have  feven  fubulated  declining  filaments, 
the  length  of  the  corolla ;  the  anther#  afcending.  The 
pi  ft  ilium  is  a  roundifh  germen,  ending  in  a  fubulated 
ftylus;  the  ftigma  pointed.  The  pericarpium  is  a 
leathery,  roundifh,  trilocular,  three-valvedcapfule.  The 
feeds  are  two,  and  fubglobular. —  In  this  genus  Van 
Rozen  and  Miller  obferve  both  male.,  and  hermaphro¬ 
dite  flowers.  There  are  two 

Species .  I.  The  hippocaftanum,  or  common  hoi  fe- 
chefnut.  It  was  brought  from  the  northern  parts  of 
Afia  about  the  year  1550,  and  fen t  to  Vienna  about 
1588.  This  tree  makes  a  noble  appearance  all  the 
month  of  May,  the  extremities  of  the  branches  being 
terminated  by  fine  fpikes  of  flowers  fpotted  with  rofe 
colours,  fo  that  the  whole  tree  feems  covered  with  them. 

It  is  quick  in  its  growth ;  fo  that  in  a  few  years  it  ar¬ 
rives  at  a  fize  large  enough  to  afford  a  good  fhade.in 

iummer* 
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They 


Siculus-  fummer,  as  a Ifo  to  produce  plenty  of  flowers 

have,  however,  this  great  inconvenience,  that  their 
wood  is  of  no  life,  being  unfit  even  for  burning  ;  and 
their  leaves  beginning  to  fall  in  July,  foon  deprive  the 
trees  of  their  beauty.  There  is  fome thing  very  lingu¬ 
lar  in  the  growth  of  thefc  trees  ;  which  is,  that  the 
whole  (hoot  is  performed  in  lefs  than  three  weeks  alter 
the  buds  are  opened'.— The  nuts  are  reckoned  good 
food  for  horfes.  In  Turkey,  they  are  ground,  and 
mixed  with  the  provender  of  thefe  animals,  elpecially 
thofe  which  are  troubled  with  coughs  or  broken  wind¬ 
ed.  Deer  are  alfo  very  fond  of  the  fruit ;  and  at  the 
time  of  their  ripening  keep  much  about  the  trees,  but 
efpecially  in  ftrong  winds,  when  the  nuts  are  blown 
down,  which  they  carefully  watch,  and  greedily  de¬ 
vour  as  they  fall.  .  ^  r 

2.  The  pavia,  or  fcarlct-  flowering  horfe-cheinut,  a 
native  of  Carolina,  the  Brafils,  and  the  Eafi.  It  grows 
to  about  fifteen  or  fixtecn  feet  high  ;  and  there  is  a. 
delicacy  in  this  tree  that  makes  it  defirable.  1  he  bark, 
of  the  young  (hoots  is  quite  fmooth,  and  the  growing 
(hoots  in  fummer  are  of  a  reddilh  hue.  I  he  leaves 
are  pal  mated,  being  pretty  much  like  thole  ot.  the 
horfe-ehefnut,  only  much  (mailer,  and  the  indentures 
at  the  edges  are  deeper  and  more  acute.-  the 
lobes  of  which  they  are  compofed  are  fpear-lhapcd  ; 
they  are  five  in  nnmber,  are  united  at  their  bale,  and 
(land  on  a  long  red  footftalk.  The  leaves  grow  oppo- 
fite  by  pairs  on  the  branches,  which  areTpread  abroad 
on  every  fide.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  ends 
of  the  branches.  The  firft  appearance  of  the  buds  is 
in  May  ;  though  they  will  not  he  in  full  blow  till' the 
middle  of  June.  They  are  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and 
confequently  have  a  pleating  effed  among  the  vaft  tribe 

of  yellow  flowering  forts  which  (how  themfclves  in 

bloom  at  that  feafon.  They  continue  in  fucceffion  for 
upwards  of  fix  weeks  and fome, times  are  fucceeded  by 
ripe  feeds  in  our  gardens. 

Propagation  and,  culture  The  firft  fpecies  is  pro- 
parted  from  the  nuts.  In  autumn,  therefore,  when 
they  fall,  a  fufficient  quantity  (hould  be  gathered. 
Thefe  (hould  be  fown  foon  afterwards  ill  drills,  about 
two  inches  afunden  If  the  nuts  are  kept  till  fprmg. 
many  of  them  will  be  faulty  ;  but  where  the  feminary 
ground  cannot  be  got  ready  before,  and  they  are  kept 
fo  long,  it  may  be  proper  to  put  them. in  water,  to  try 
their  goodnefs.  The  good  nuts  will  (mk,  whilft  thote 
which  are  faulty  will  fwim  ;  fo  that  by  proving  them 
this  way  you  may  be  fure  of  good  nuts,  and  have  more 
'promifm'g  hopes  of  a  crop.  In  the  fpring  the  piants 
will  come  up;  and  when  they  have  ftood  one  year* 
they  may  be  taken  up,  their  top-roots^  ftvortened,  anci 
afterwards  planted  in  the  nurfery.  When  they  are  oi 
fufticient  fize  to  be  planted  out  finally,  they  mult  be¬ 
taken  out  of  the  nurfery  with  care,  the  great  fide*  lhootS' 
and  the  bruifed  parts  of  the  roots  fhould  be  taken  off, , 
and  then  planted  in  large  holes  level  with  the  furface 
of  the  ground  at  the  top  of  their  roots ;  the  fibres  be¬ 
ing  all  fpread  and  lapped  in  the.  fine  mold,  and  the 
turf  alfo  worked  to  the  bottom.  A  ftake  fhould  be 
placed  to  keep  them  fafe  from  the  winds ;  and  they 
muft  be  fenced  from  the  cattle  till  they  are  of  afuffi- 
eient  fize  to  defend  themfelves.  The  beft  feafon  for  all 
this  work  is  Offober.  After  the  trees  are  planted, 
neither  knife  nor. hatchet  (hould. come  near  them  ;  but. 
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thev  fhould  be  left  to  Nature  to  form  their  beautiful 
parabolic  beads,  and  affume  their  utmoft  beauty. -The’  T- 

horfc-chefnut,  like  mod  other  trees,  delights  moft  in 
good  fat  land;  but  it  will  grow  exceedingly  well  on 
clayey  and  marley  grounds-. 

Miller  fays,  “  When  thefe  trees  are  tranfplanted, 
their  roots  (hould  bepreferved  as  entire  as  poffible,  for 
they  do  not  fucceed  well  when  torn  or  cut:  nor  mould 
any  of  the  branches  be  (hortened,  for  there  is  fcarce 
any  tree  that  will  not  bear  amputation  better  than  this; 
fo  that? when  any  branches  are  by  accident  broken,  they 
(hould  be  cut  off  clofe  to  the  item,  that  the  wound 

may  heal  over.”’  . 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  propagated,  I.  By  budding  it 
upon  the  young  plants  of  the  horfc-chefnut.  fbefc 
docks  ihould  be  raifed  as  was  direded  m  that  article. 

They  (hould  6c  planted  in  the  nurfery  way,  one  toot 
afunder,  and  two  feet  didant  in  the  rows,  which 
fliould  be  kept  clean  of  weeds,  and  mull  be  due  be¬ 
tween  every  winter  till  the  opeiation  is  to  be  perform¬ 
ed.  After  they  have  ftood  in  the  nuriery-ground 
about  two  years,  and  have  made  at  lead  one.  good 
fummer’ a  ihoot,  the  1'ummcr  following  is  the  time  tor 
the  operation.  Then,  having  your  cuttings  ready  foon 
after  midiummer,  the  evenings  and  cloudy  weather 
(hould  be  made  choice  of  for  the  work.  W  hoever  has 
a  great  number  of  trees  to  inoculate,  mu  t  regard  no 
weather,  but  keep  working  on,  to  get  his  butmefs  over 
before  the  feafon  ends  ;  and,  indeed,  a  good  hand  will 
be  always  pretty  lure  of  fuccefs  be  the  weather  what 
it  will.  If  the  docks  were  healthy,  the  fummer  tol- 
lowino-  they  will  make  pretty  good  (hoots  ,  and  in  a 
year  or  two  after  that  will  flower.  I  his  is  one  me- 
thod  of  propagating  this  tree  ;  and  thofe  plants  that 
are  propagated  this  way  will  grow  to  a  larger  fize  than 
thofe  raifed  immediately  from  feeds.— 2.  This  tree 
alfo  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  ;  which  will  fome- 
times  ripen  with  us,  and  may  be  obtained  out  ot  our 
own  gardens.  The  manner  of  railing  them  this  way 
is  as  follows  :  Let  a  warm  border  be  prepared  ;  and  it 
it  is  not  naturally  fandy,  let  drift* fand  be  mixed  witn 
the  foil ;  and  in  this  border  let  the  feeds  be  fown 
the  month  of  March,  about  half  an  inch  deep.  Alter 
this,  conftant  weeding  muft  be  obferved;  and  when 
the  plants  are  come  up,  if  they  could  be  ihaded  m  the 
heat  of  the  day,  it  would  be  much  better.  Thefe, 
with  now  and  then  a  gentle  watering  m  adryleaion, 
will  be.  all  the  precautions  they  will  require  the  nrit 
fummer.  The  winter  following,  if  the  fituation  is  not 
extremely  well  fheltered,  protection  muft  be  given  them 
from  the  hard  black  frofts,  which  will  otherwife  often 
deftroy  them ;  fo  that  it  will  be  the  fafe  ft  way  to  have 
the  bed  hooped,  to  cover  them  with  mats  m  iuch 
weather,  if  the  fituation  is  not  well  defended ;  it  it  is, 
this  trouble  may  be  faved ;  for,  even  when  young, 
they  are  tolerably  hardy.  In  about  two  or  three  years 
they  may  be  removed  into  the  nurfery,  or  planted 
where  they  are  to  remain,  and  they  will  flower  m  three 
or  four  years  after.  The  ufual  nurfery  care  muft  be 
taken  of  them  when  planted  in  that  way ;  and  the  belt 
time  for  planting  them  there,  or  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  is  October  5  though  they  will  grow  exceeding 
well  if  removed  in  any  of  the  winter  months  ;  but,  11 
planted  late  in  the  fpring,  they  will  require  more 
watering,  as  the  ground  will  not  be  fo 
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jE/op.  fettled  to  the  roots  as  if  they  had  been  planted  ear- 

mJ 

iESOP,  the  Phrygian,  lived  in  the  time  of  Solon, 
about  the  50th  Olympiad,  under  the  reign  of  Crcefus 
the  lad  king  of  Lydia.  As  to  genius  and  abilities,  he 
was  greatly  indebted  to  nature  ;  but  in  other  refpe&s 
not  fo  fortunate,  being  born  a  Have  and  extremely  de¬ 
formed.  St  Jerom,  fpeaking  of  him,  fays  he  was  un¬ 
fortunate  in  his  birth,  condition  in  life,  and  death  ; 
hinting  thereby  at  his  deformity,  fervile  date,  and 
tragical  end.  His  great  genius,  however,  enabled  him 
■to  fupport  his  misfortunes  ;  and  in  order  to  alleviate  the 
hardlhips  of  fervitude,  he  compofed  thofe  entertaining 
and  indruftive  fables  whieh  have  acquired  him  fo  much 
reputation.  He  is  generally  fuppofed  to  hare  been  the 
inventor  of  that  kind  of  writing  ;  but  this  is  conteded 
by  feveral,  particularly  Quintilian,  who  feems  to  think 
that  Hefiod  was  the  fird  author  of  fables.  /Efop,  how¬ 
ever,  eertainly  improved  this  art  to  a  very  great  degree ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  he  has  been  accounted  the  author 
•f  this  fort  of  productions : 

JEfopus  ar.Ctor  quam  materiam  reperit, 

Hanc  ego  pollivi  verfibus  fenarii?. 

Phxd.  Prol.  ad  lib. i. 
If  any  thoughts  in  thefe  iambics  fhine, 

Th’  invention's  iEfop’s,  and  the  verfe  is  mine. 

The  fird  mader  whom  AEfop  ferved,  was  one  Cara- 
fius  Demarchus,  an  inhabitant  of  Athens  ;  and  there 
in  all  probability  he  acquired  his  purity  in  the  Greek 
tongue.  After  him  he  had  feveral  maders ;  and  at  length 
came  undera  philofopher  named  Idmon  or  Iadmon,  who 
enfranchifed  him.  After  he  had  recovered  his  liberty, 
he  foon  acquired  a  great  reputation  amongdthe  Greeks; 
fo  that,  according  to  Meziriae,  the  report  of  his  wif- 
dom  having  reaehed  Crcefus,  he  fent  to  enquire  after 
him,  and  engaged  him  in  his  ferviee.  He  travelled 
through  Greece,  aeeording  to  the  fame  author  ;  whe¬ 
ther  for  his  own  pleafure,  or  upon  the  affairs  of  Crcefus, 
is  uncertain  ;  and  pading  by  Athens  foon  after  Pifi- 
dratus  had  ufurped  the  fovereign  power,  and  finding 
th  it  the  Athenians  bore  the  yoke  very  impatiently,  he 
told  them  the  fable  of  the  frogs  who  petitioned  Jupiter 
for  a  king.  The  images  made  ufe  of  by  iEfop  are  cer¬ 
tainly  very  happy'  inventions  to  indruCl  mankind  ;  they 
poffefs  all  that  is  neceffary  to  perfeCf  a  precept,  having 
a  mixture  of  the  ufeful  with  the  agreeable.  “  iEfop 
the  fabulid  (fays  Aulus  Gellius)  was  defervedly  e- 
deemed  wife,  finee  he  did  not,  after  the  manner  of 'the 
philofophers,  rigidly  and  imperioufly  di&ate  fueh  things 
as  were  proper  to  be  advifed  and  perfuaded  ;  but,  fra¬ 
ming  entertaining  and  agreeable  apologues,  he  theieby 
charms  and  captivates  the  human  mind.” — iEfop  was 
put  to  death  at  Delphi.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  he  came 
there  with  a  great  quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  being 
ordered  by  Croel'us  to  offer  a  faerifice  to  Apollo,  and 
to  give  a  eonfiderable  fum  to  each  inhabitant ;  but  a 
quarrel  anting  betwixt  him  and  the  Delphians,  he  fent 
back  the  money  to  Crcefus  ;  for  he  thought  thofe  for 
whom  the  prinee  defigned  it,  had  rendered  themfelves 
unworthy  of  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Delphi  contrived 
an  aecufation  of  facrilege  againd  him  ;  and  pretending 
they  had  convi&ed  him,  threw  him  headlong  from  a 
rock.  For  this  cruelty  and  injudiee,  we  are  told  they 
were  vifited  with  famine  and  pedilenee  ;  and  confulting 
the  oxade,  they  received  for  anfwer,  that  the  god  de- 
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figned  this  as  a  punidiment  for  their  treatment  of  /Efop: 
they  endeavoured  to  make  an  atonement,  by  railing  a 
pyramid  to  his  honour*  . 

iESOP  (Clodius),  a  celebrated  a<dor,  who  flourifhed 
about  the  670th  year  of  Rome.  He  and  Rofcius  were 
cotemporaries,and  the  bed  performers  who  ever  appear¬ 
ed  upon  the  Roman  dage,  the  former  excelling  111  tra- 
gedy,  the  latter  in  comedy'.  Cicero  put  himfelf  under 
their  dire&ion  to  perfed  his  a&ion.  iElop  lived  in  a 
mod  expenfive  manner,  and  at  one  entertainment  is 
faid  to  have  had  a  difh  whieh  cod  above  eight  hundred, 
pounds  ;  this  difh,  we  are  told,  was  filled  with  tinging 
and  fpeaking  birds,  fome  of  whieh  eod  near  50/.  The 
delight  whieh  /Efop  took  in  this  fort  of  birds  proceed¬ 
ed,  as  Mr  Bayle  obferves,  from  the  expence.  He  did 
not  make  a  didi  of  them  becaufe  they  could  fpeak,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  refinement  of  Pliny  upon  this  circum* 
dance,  this  motive  being  only  byaecident;  butbeeaufc 
of  their  extraordinary  price.  If  there  had  been  any 
birds  that  could  not  fpeak,  and  yet  more  fcaree  and 
dear  than  thefe,  he  would  have  procured  fueh  for  his  % 

table.  -dEfop’s  fon  was  no  lefs  luxurious  than  his  fa¬ 
ther,  for  he  diffolved  pearls  for  his  gueds  to  fwallow. 

Some  fpeak  of  this  as  a  common  pradice  of  his  ;  but 
others  mention  his  falling  into  this  excefs  only  on  a 
particular  day,  when  he  was  treating  his  friends.  Ho¬ 
race*  fpeaks  only  of  one  pearl  of  great  value,  which  *  Sat.  u. 
he  diffolved  in  vinegar,  and  drank.  /Efop,  notwith-  lib.  ii. 
banding  his  expences,  is  faid  to  have  died  worth  above 
160,000/.  When  he  was  upon  the  dage,  he  entered 
into  his  part  to  fueh  a  degree,  as  fometimes  to  be  feized 
with  a  perfect  exhae\  ;  Plutarch  mentions  it  as  report¬ 
ed  of  him,  that  whild  he  was  reprefenting  Atreus  de¬ 
liberating  how  he  fhould  revenge  himfelf  on  Thyedes, 
he  was  fo  tranfported  beyond  himfelf  in  the  heat  of 
action,  that  with  his  truneheon  he  fmote  one  of  the 
fervants  eroding  the  dage,  and  laid  him  dead  on  the  fpoU 
aESTIMATIO  capitis,  a  term  met  with  in  old 
law-books  for  a  fine  anciently  ordained  to  be  paid  for 
offences  committed  againd  perfons  of  quality,  aeeord¬ 
ing  to  their  feveral  degrees. 

./ESTIVAL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fomething 
conneded  with,  or  belonging  to,  fummer.  Henee 
jedival  (ign,  seitival  foldiee,  &c. 

iESTUARIA,  in  geography,  denotes  an  arm  of  the 
fea,  whieh  runs  a  good  way  within  land.  Sueh  is  the 
Bridol  channel,  and  many  of  the  friths  of  Scotland. 

/ESTUARIES,  in  ancient  baths,  were  fecret  pa£ 
fages  from  the  hypocaudum  into  the  chambers. 

iESTUARY,  among  phyficLns,  a  vapour-bath, 
or  any  other  indrument  for  eonveying  heat  to  the 
body. 

iESYMNlUM,  in  antiquity,  a  monument  ereded  to 
the  memory  of  the  heroes,  by  iEfymnus  the  Megarean* 

He  eonfulting  the  oraele  in  what  manner  the  Megare- 
ans  might  be  mod  happily  governed,  was  anfwered,  If 
they  held  confutation  with  the  more  numerous  :  whom  he 
taking  for  the  dead,  built  the  faid  monument,  and  a 
fenate-houfe  that  took  within  its  compafs  the  monu¬ 
ment  ;  imagining,  that  thus  the  dead  would  affid  at 
their  confultations.  (Paufanias.) 

iEETH,  or  Ath,  a  drong little  town  in  the  Andrian 
Netherlands  and  province  of  Hainault,  fituated  on  the 
river  Dender,  about  twenty  miles  S.  W.  of  Bruffels.  .• 
/ETHALIA,  or  Ilua,  (anc.  geog.)  now  Elba  $  an 
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./Ethclftan, ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Etruria,  in  compafs  an  hundred 
y utber.  ^  miles>  abounding  in  iron,  as  Elba  ftill  does.  Stepha- 
w.  nus  cups  Aethale.  The  port  of  Aethalia  was  called 

Argous ,  (Diod.  Sicul.) 

M THELSTAN,  fee  Athelstan.^ 

ETHER,  is  ufually  underftood  of  a  thin,  fubtile 
matter,  or  medium,  much  finer  and  rarer  than  air ; 
which  commencing  from  the  limits  of  our  atmofphere, 
poflefles  the  whole  heavenly  fpace. — The  word  is  Greek, 
KiQr>p9  fuppofed  to  be  formed  from  the  verb  “  to 
burn,  to  flame  ;”  fome  of  the  ancients,  particularly 
Anixagoras,  fuppofmg  it  of  the  nature  of  fire.  See 
Fire. 

The  philofophers  cannot  conceive  that  the  largeft 
part  of  the  creation  fhould  be  perfectly  void;  and  there¬ 
fore  they  fill  it  with  a  fpecies  of  matter  under  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  cether .  But  they  vary  extremely  as  to  the 
nature  and  character  of  this  sether.  Some  conceive  it  as  a 
body  fui  generis ,  appointed  only  to  fill  up  the  vacuities 
between  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  and  therefore  confined 
to  the  regions  above  our  atmofphere.  Others  fuppofe 
it  of  fo  fubtile  and  penetrating  a  nature,  as  to  pervade 
the  air,  and  other  bodies,  and  poffefs  the  pores  and 
intervals  thereof.  Others  deny  the  exiftence  of  any 
filch  fpecific  matter ;  and  think  the  air  itfelf,  by  that 
immenfe  tenuity  and  expanfion  it  is  found  capable  of, 
may  diffufe  itfelf  through  the  interflellar  fpaces,  and 
be  the  only  matter  found  therein. 

In  effedl,  sether,  being  no  object  of  our  fenfe,  but 
the  mere  work  of  imagination,  brought  only  upon  the 
ft  age  for  the  fake  of  hypothefis,  or  to  folve  fome  phe¬ 
nomenon,  real  or  imaginary  ;  authors  take  the  liberty 
to  modify  it  how  they  pleafe.  Some  fuppofe  it  of  an 
elementary  nature,  like  other  bodies  ;  and  only  diftin- 
guifhed  by  its  tenuity,  and  the  other  affedtions  confe- 
cjuent  thereon  :  which  is  the  philofophical  aether.  O- 
thers  will  have  it  of  another  fpecies,  and  not  elemen¬ 
tary  ;  but  rather  a  fort  of  fifth  element,  of  a  purer, 
more  refined,  and  fpirituous  nature,  than  the  fubftances 
about  our  earth :  and  void  of  the  common  affedlions 
thereof,  as  gravity,  &c.  The  heavenly  fpaces  being 
the  fuppofed  region  or  refidence  of  a  more  exalted  clafs 
of  beings,  the  medium  mtift  be  more  exalted  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Such  is  the  ancient  and  popular  idea  of  sether,  or 
setherial  matter. 

The  term  cether  being  thus  embarralfed  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  ideas,  and  arbitrarily  applied  to  fo  many  dif¬ 
ferent  things,  the  later  and  feverer  philofophers  choofe 
to  fet  it  afide,  and  in  lieu  thereof  fubftitute  other  more 
determinate  ones.  Thus,  the  Cartefians  ufe  the  term 
materia  fub  tilts ;  which  is  their  sether:  and  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  fometimes  a  fubtile  fpirit9  as  in  the  clofe  of  his 
J'rincipia  ;  and  fometimes  a  fubtile  or  atherial  medtum9 
as  in  his  Optics . 

The  truth  is,  there  are  abundance  of  confiderations, 
which  feem  to  evince  the  exiftence  of  fome  matter  in 
the  air,  much  finer  than  the  air  itfelf.  There  is  an  un¬ 
known  fomething,  which  remains  behind  when  the  air 
is  taken  away  ;  as  appears  from  certain  effedts  which 
we  fee  produced  in  vacuo .  Heat,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
cbferves,  is  communicated  through  a  vacuum  almoft  as 
readily  as  through  air  :  but  fuch  communication  can¬ 
not  be  without  fome  interjacent  body,  to  adt  as  a  me¬ 
dium.  And  fuch  body  may  be  fubtile  enough  to  pe¬ 
netrate  the  pores  of  glafs  ;  and  may  be  very  well  con- 
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eluded  to  permeate  thpfe  of  all  other  bodies,  and  con-  JEthcf 
fequently  be  diffufed  through  all  the  parts  of  fpace  H 
which  anfwers  to  the  full  charadler  of  an  cether.  See 
Heat.  v“ 

The  exiftence  of  fuch  an  retherial  medium  being  fet¬ 
tled,  that  author  proceeds  to  its  properties ;  inferring 
it  to  be  not  only  rarer  and  more  fluid  than  air,  but  ex¬ 
ceedingly  more  elaftic  and  adlive  :  in  virtue  of  which 
properties,  he  fhows,  that  a  great  part  of  the  phenome¬ 
na  of  nature  may  be  produced  by  it.  To  the  weight, 
e.  g.  of  this  medium,  he  attributes  gravitation,  or  the 
weight  of  all  other  bodies  ;  and  to  its  elafticity,  the 
elaftic  force  of  the  air  and  of  nervous  fibres,  and  the 
emiflion,  refradtion,  reflection,  and  other  phenomena 
of  light ;  as  alfo,  fenfation,  mufcular  motion,  &c.  In 
fine,  this  fame  matter  feems  the  primuih  ?nobile9  the 
firft  fource  or  fpring  of  phyfical  adtion  in  the  modern 
fyftem. 

The  Cartefian  sether  is  fuppofed  not  only  to  pervade, 
but  adequately  to  fill,  all  the  vacuities  of  bodie's  ;  and 
thus  to  make  an  abfolute  plenum  in  the  univerfe. 

But  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  overturns  this  opinion,  from 
divers  confiderations  ;  by  fhowing,  that  the  celeftial 
fpaces  are  void  of  all  fenfible  refiftance  :  for,  hence  it 
follows,  that  the  matter  contained  therein  muft  be  im- 
menfely  rare,  in  regard  the  refiftance  of  bodies  is  chief¬ 
ly  as  their  denfity ;  fo  that  if  the  heavens  were  thus  a- 
dequately  filled  with  a  medium  or  matter,  how  fubtile 
foever,  they  would  refift  the  motion  of  the  planets  and 
comets  much  more  than  quickfilver  or  gold. 

The  late  difeoveries  in  eledlricity  have  thrown  great 
light  upon  this  fubjedl,  and  rendered  it  extremely  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  aether  fo  often  talked  of  is  no  other  than 
the  eledlric  fluid,  or  folar  light,  which  diffufes  itfelf 
throughout  the  whole  fyftem  of  nature.  See  Elec¬ 
tricity,  Fire,  Heat,  Light,  &c. 

-/Ether,  in  chemiftry,  the  lighted,  moft  volatile* 
and  moft  inflammable  of  all  liquids,  is  produced  by 
diftillation  of  acids  with  rectified  fpirit  of  wine.  See 
Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  (the  Indexes). 

-ETHERIAL,  Eth  erius,  fomething  that  belongs 
to,  or  partakes  of,  the  nature  of  -Ether.  Thus  we 
fay,  the  ectherial  fpace ,  cether  ial  regions ,  &c. 

Some  of  the  ancients  divided  the  univerfe,  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  matter  contained  therein,  into  elementary 
and  setherial. 

Under  the  aetherial  world  was  included  all  that  fpace 
above  the  uppermoft  element,  viz.  fire.  This  they 
fuppofed  to  be  perfectly  homogeneous,  incorruptible, 
unchangeable,  &c.  See  Corruption.  The  Chaldees 
placed  an  aetherial  world  between  the  empyreum  and 
the  region  of  the  fixed  ftars.  Befide  which,  they  fome¬ 
times  alfo  fpeak  of  a  fecond  aetherial  world,  meaning 
by  it  the  ftarry  orb :  and  a  third  aetherial  world,  by 
which  is  meant  the  planetary  region. 

.ETHIOPIA.  See  Ethiopia. 

-ETHIOPS,  Mineral ,  Martial ,  and  Antimonial. . 

See  Pharmacy  {Index). 

ETHUSA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria 
digynia  clafs  ;  and,  in  the  natural  method,  ranking 
under  the  45th  order,  Umbella'ice .  The  characters  are? 

The  calyx  is  an  univerfal  umbel  expanding,  the  interior 
rays  Ihorter  by  degrees;  with  a  partial  umbel,  fmall* 
and  expanding.  There  is  no  univerfal  involucrum  ; 
the  partial  one  is  dimidiated,,  with  three  or  five  lea£ 
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Aetians,  lets,  and  pendulous ;  the  proper  perianthium  fcarcely 
l  difcernible.  The  nniverfal  corollo  is  uniform,  with 

Actius.  fertjie  florets  ;  the  partial  one  has  five  heart-infie&ed 
^  *  unequal  petals.  The  ftamina  confift  of  five  fimple  fila¬ 
ments,  with  round ifh  antherae.  Tlie  pijl ilium  is  a  ger- 
men  beneath;  with  two  reflected  ftyli;  the  ftigmata 
obtufe.  There  is  no  pericarpium ;  the  fruit  is  ovate, 
ftriated,  and  tripartite.  The  feeds  are  two,  roundifh 
and  ftriated.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  sethufa 
fynapium,  fools-parfley,  or  leffer  hemlock  (a  native  of 
Britain),  which  grows  in  corn-fields  and  gardens.  This 
plant,  from  its  refemblance  to  common  parfley,  .hath 
fometimes  been  miftaken  for  it;  and  when  eaten,  it  oc- 
cafions  ficknefs.  If  the  curled-leaved  parftey,  only  was 
cultivated  in  our  gardens,  no  fuch  miftakes  would  hap¬ 
pen  in  future.  Cows,  horfes,  fheep,  goats,  and  fwine, 
eat  it.  It  is  noxious  to  geefe. 

AETIANS,  in  church- hi ftory,  a  branch  of  Arians 
who  maintained,  that  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghoft  are  in 
all  things  diflimilarto  the  Father.  See  Aetius. 

AETIOLOGY,  is  that  part  of  Pathology  which  is 
employed  in  exploring  the  caufes  of  difeafes. 

AETION,  a  celebrated  painter,  who  has  left  us  an 
excellent  picture  of  Roxana  and  Alexander,  which  he 
exhibited  at  the  Olympic  Games  :  it  reprefents  a  mag¬ 
nificent  chamber,  where  Roxana  is  fitting  on  a  bed  of 
a  moft  fplendid  appearance,  which  is  rendered  ftill 
more  brilliant  by  her  beauty.  She  looks  downwards, 
in  a  kind  of  confufion,  being  ftruck  with  the  prefence 
of  Alexander  ftanding  before  her.  A  number  of  little 
Cupids  flutter  about,  fome  holding  up  the  curtain,  as 
if  to  fhow  Roxana  to  the  prince,  whilft  others  are 
bufied  in  undreffing  the  lady  ;  fome  pull  Alexander  by 
the  cloak,  who  appears  like  a  young  bafhful  bride¬ 
groom,  and  prefent  him  to  his  miftrefs  :  he  lays  his 
crown  at  her  feet,  being  accompanied  by  Epheftion, 
who  holds  a  torch  in  his  hand,  and  leans  upon  a  youth, 
who  reprefents  Hymen.  Several  other  little  Cupids 
are  reprefented  playing  with  his  arms  ;  fome  carry  his 
lance,  ftooping  under  fo  heavy  a  weight  ;  others  bear 
along  his  buckler,  upon  which  one  of  them  is  feated, 
whom  the  reft  carry  in  triumph  ;  another  lies  in  am- 
bufti  in  his  armour,  waiting  to  frighten  the  reft  as  they 
pafs  by.  This  picture  gained  Aetion  fo  much  repu¬ 
tation,  that  the  prefident  of  the  games  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage. 

AETITES,  or  Eagle-stone,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
flinty  or  cruftated  (tone,  hollow  within,  and  contain¬ 
ing  a  nucleus ,  which,  on  (baking,  rattles  within.  It 
was  formerly  in  repute  forfeveral  extraordinary  magi¬ 
cal  as  well  as  medical  powers ;  fuch  as  preventing  abor-_ 
tion,  difcovering  thieves,  and  other  ridiculous  proper¬ 
ties.  The  word  is  formed  from  “  eagle;”  the 

popular  tradition  being,  that  it  is  found  in  the  eagle’s 
neft,  whether  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  carried  while  the  fe¬ 
male  fits,  to  prevent  her  eggs  from  being  rotten  It 
is  found  in  feveral  parts  :  near  Trevoux  in  France,  one 
can  fcarce  dig  a  few  feet,  without  finding  confiderable 
ftrata  or  beds  of  the  coarfer  or  ferruginous  kind.  They 
are  origmally-  foft,  and  of  the  colour  of  yellow  oaker. 
But  the  fineft  and  moft  valued  of  all  the  eagle- ft  ones, 
are  accidental  ftates  of  one  or  other  of  our  common 
pebbles. 

AETIUS,  one  of  the  moft  zealous  defenders  of 
Arianifm,  was  bom  in  Syria,  and  ftourifhed  about  the 
year  3  36.  After  being  feryant  to  a  grammarian,  of 
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whom  he  learned  grammar  and  logic,  he  was  ordained  Aetius, 
deacon,  and  at  length  bifhop,  by  Eudoxus  patriarch ,  ^tna-  a 
of  Conftantinople.  St  Epiphanius  has  preferred  47\of  1  - 

his  propofitioiis  againft  the  Trinity.  His  followers 
were  called  Aetians. 

Aetius,  a  famous  phyfician,  born  at  Amida  in  Me- 
fopotamia,  and  the  author  of  a  work  intitlcd  tTetrabibUs> 
which  is  a  collection  from  the  writings  of  thofe  phyfi- 
cians  who  went  before  him.  He  lived,  according  to 
Dr  Freind,  at  the  end  of  the  5th  or  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  century. 

Aetius,  governor  of  Gallia  Narbonenfis  in  the  reign 
of  Valentinian  III.  forced  the  Franks  who  were  paf- 
fing  into  Gaul  to  repafs  the  Rhine.  He  defeated  the 
Goths  ;  and  routed  Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  who  in¬ 
vaded  Gaul  with  an  army  of  700,000  men.  But  the 
emperor,  jealous  of  the  merit  of  this  great  man,  killed 
him  in  454  with  his  own  hand,  under  the  pretence 
that  he  had  permitted  the  invafion  of  the  Huns,  after 
Attila’s  defeat. 

iETNA,  (in  the  Itineraries  IEthanay  fuppofed  from 
“  to  burn according  to  Bochart,  from  Athuna9 
a  furnace,  or  JEtunay  darknefs),  now  Monte  Cibello  :  a 
volcano  or  burning  mountain  of  Sicily,  fituated  in 
lat.  38°.  N.  long.  1 50.  E. 

This  mountain,  famous  from  the  remoteft  antiquity, 
both  for  its  bulk  and  terrible  eruptions,  ftands  in  the 
eaftern  part  of  the  ifland,  in  a  very  extenfive  plain, 
called  Vat  Dcmo?iiy  from  the  notion  of  its  being  inha¬ 
bited  by  devils,  who  torment  the  fpirits  of  the  damned 
in  the  bowels  of  this  volcano. 

Concerning  the  dimenfions  of  mount  iEtna,  we  can  Inconfifl- 
fcarce  extra#  any  thing  confiftent,  even  from  the  ac-ent  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  lateft  and  moft  ingenious  travellers.  Pin-coull.tscon 
dar,  who  lived  about  435  years  before  Chrift,  calls 
the  Pillar  of  Heaven ,  on  account  of  its  great  height, 

All  modern  writers  likewife  agree,  that  this  mountain 
is  very  high,  and  very  large  ;  but  differ  exceffively  both 
as  to  its  height  and  magnitude  ^  fome  making  it  no  lefs 
than  twelve  miles  high,  others  eight,  others  fix,  fome 
four,,  while  Mr  Brydone,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
who  lately  afeended  to  its  higheft  fummit,  reduce  its 
height  to  little  more  than  two  miles ;  nay,  by  fome 
it  is  reduced  to  10,036  feet,  fomewhat  lefs  than  two 
miles.  No  lefs  remarkable  are  the  differences  concern¬ 
ing  its  circumference  !  fome  making  it  only  60  miles 
round,  others  1 00 ;  and  Signior  Recnpero,  from  whom 
Mr  Brydone  had  his  information  in  this  refpe#,  affirms' 
it  to  be  no  lefs  than  183  miles  in  circuit. 

We  are  forry  to  detra#  from  the  merit  of  Mr  Bry- 
done,  or  to  involve  in  obfeurity  what  lie  hath  been  at 
fo  much  pains  to  elucidate ;  but  every  perfon  who  com¬ 
pares  the  account  of  mount  Aetna’s  circumference,  gi¬ 
ven  by  Signior  Recupero,  and  to  which  Mr  Brydone 
feems  to  have  affented,  with  its  apparent  circumference 
on  the  map  prefixed  to  that  gentleman’s  tour  through 
Sicily  and  Malta,  muft  at  once  be  ftruck  with  the  pro¬ 
digious  difparity.  Indeed,  it  is  plain,  that,  in  the  map, 
the  geographer  hath  not  left  room  for  any  fuch  moun¬ 
tain  nor  can  we  help  thinking,  that,  by  comparing; 
the  diftances  of  fome  of  the  Sicilian  towns  from  one  a- 
nother,  Signior  Recupero’s  dimenfions  will  be  found 
enormoufly  exaggerated. — Certain  it  is,  that  there  the 
geographer  hath  placed  Catania,  which  ftands  at  the 
foot  of  mount  iEtna,  on  one  fide,  no  more  than 
miles  from  the  moft  diftant  point  of  the  river  Alcan- 
E  e 
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tna.  tara,  \^hich  forms  the  boundary  on  the  oppofite  fide  ,* 
1*"*°**^  1 1 1  fo  that  a  circle,  whofe  radius  is  14  or  15  miles,  muft 
encompafs  as  much  fpace  as  wc  can  poffibly  think  is 
occupied  by  the  balis  of  mount  iEtna.  Thus  we  will 
reduce  the  circumference  of  this  famous  mountain  to 
between  80  and  90  miles  ;  and  even  when  we  do  fo,  it 
mud  dill  be  acknowledged  to  be  very  great. 

Sut  if  we  are  embarraffed  with  the  circumference  of 
iEtna,  we  are  much  more  fo  with  the  accounts  relating 
to  its  height ;  and  one  circumdance,  particularly,  cre¬ 
ates  almod  infur  mountable  difficulties.  It  is  agreed  up¬ 
on  by  all  travellers,  and  among  the  red  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  that  from  Catania,  where  the  afeent  fil’d 
begins,  to  the  fummit,  is  not  lefs  than  30  miles.  The 
defeent  on  the  other  fide  we  have  no  account  of;  but, 
whatever  fuppofition  we  make,  the  height  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  mud  be  prodigious.  If  we  fuppofe  it  likewife  to  be 
30  miles,  and  that  mount  iEtna  can  be  reprefented  by 
an  equilateral  triangle,  each  of  whofe  fides  is  30  miles, 
we  will  have  an  amazing  elevation  indeed,  no  lefs  than 
26  miles  perpendicular  !— Such  a  height  being  beyond 
nil  credibility,  we  mud  contra#  the  tides  of  our  tri¬ 
angle,  in  proportion  to  its  batis.  We  ffiall  begin  with 
allowing  10  miles  for  the  difference  between  a  draight 
line  from  Catania  to  the  fummit,  and  the  length  of 
the  road,  occationed  by  the  inequalities  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  ;  and  fuppofmg  the  defeent  on  the  other  tide  to  be 
lomewhat  fhorter,  we  may  call  it  15  miles.  Mount 
jEtna  will  now  be  reprefented  by  a  fcalenc  triangle, 
whofe  bafe  is  30  miles,  its  longed  tide  20,  and  its 
fhorted  15  .;  from  which  proportions  we  will  dill  find 
rv^r.^its  height  to  be  betwixt  eight  and  nine  miles.— This  is 
Uncertain,  ftill  infredible  ;  and  when  all  the  various  relations  con- 
cerning  the  height  of  aEtna  are  compared,  we  hope  it 
will  not  be  thought  prefumptuous  in  us  to  give  it  as  our 
opinion,  that  the  true  dimenfions  of  this  mountain  are 
as  yet  unknown.  The  following  meafures  are  given  by 
.different  authors  : 

Height  above  the  furface  of  the  fea,  10,036  ieet. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  miles  circumference  at  the 
■j3afe- _ Faujus  de  S.  Foil  in  his  Volcans  du  Vivarais. 

*  Height  12000  feet.— Brydone.  Tour  to  Sicily. 

Height  2,500  toifes. — La  Platrierc,  faid  as  irom  Re- 

CU Height  1950  toifes. — Diameter  30  miles. — Mentelle 
Geogr.  comp. 

O tliers  make  its  height  only  2000  toifes,  and  its  lu- 
perfices  300  fquare  miles. 

General  Concerning  the  produAs  and  general  appearance  of 
appear-  this  volcano,  authors  are  much  better  agreed.— The 
aiice,  &c.  journey  from  Catania  to  its  fummit  has  been  lately  de¬ 
scribed  by  three  travellers,  M.  D’Orville,  Mr  Brydone, 
and  Sir  William  Hamilton.  All  thefe  agree,  that  this 
fingle  mountain  affords  an  epitome  of  the  different 
climates  throughout  the  whole  world:  towards  the 
foot,  it  is  very  hot ;  farther  up,  more  temperate  ;  and 
grows  gradually'  more  and  more  cold  the  higher  we  a- 
feend.  At  the  very  top,  it  is  perpetually  covered  with 
fnow  :  from  thence  the  whole  iiland  is  fupplied  with  that 
article,  fo  necelfary  in  a  hot  climate,  and  without  which 
the  natives  fay  Sicily  could  not  be  inhabited.  So  great 
is  the  demand  for  this  commodity,  that  the  bifhop’s  re¬ 
venues,  which  are  confiderable,  arife  from  the  fale  of 
mount  ^Etna’s  fnow  ;  and  he  is  faid  to  draw  1 00-/.  a- , 
year  from  one  fmall  portion  lying  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  mountain.  Great  quantities  of  lnow  and  ice  are  like- 
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wife  exported  to  Malta  and  Italy,  making  a  confiderable 
branch  of  commerce.  On  the  north  fide  of  this  fnowy 
region,  Mr  Brydone  was  allured,  that  there  are  feveral 
fmall  lakes  which  never  thaw;  and  that  the  fnow  mixed 
with  the  affies  and  fait  of  the  mountain  are  accumulated 
to  a  vaft  depth.  The  quantity  of  falts  contained  in  this 
mountain,  he,  with  great  probability,  conjectures  to  be 
one  reafon  of  the  prefervation  of  its  fnows ;  for  fait  in- 
creafes  the  coldnefs  of  fnow  to  a  furprifmg  degree  *. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fnowy  regions  (lands  the  great  and  Con- 
crater  ,  or  mouth  of  iEtna  ;  from  which,  though  con  -  gelation* 
trary  to  the  ufual  method  of  travellers,  we  (hall  begin 
our  particular  account  of  this  mountain.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  deferibes  the  crater  as  a  little  mountain, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  perpendicular,  and  very  deep, 
fituated  in  the  middle  of  a  gently  inclining  plain,  of  a-  Crater  de 
bout  nine  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  entirely  form-  feribed, 
ed  of  ftones  and  affies ;  and,  as  Mr  Hamilton  was  in¬ 
formed  by  feveral  people  of  Catania,  had  been  thrown 
up  about  25  or  30  years  before  the  time  (1769)  he  vi- 
fited  mount  iEtna.  Before  this  mountain  was  thrown 
up,  there  was  only  a  prodigious  large  chafm,  or  gulph, 
in  the  middle  of  the  above-mentioned  plain  ;  and  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  about  once  in  100  years  the  top 
of  iEtna  falls  in ;  which  undoubtedly  muft  be  the  cafe 
at  certain  periods,  or  the  mountain  behoved  continual¬ 
ly  to  fncreafe  in  height.  As  this  little  mountain,  though 
emitting  fmoke  from  every  pore,  appeared  folid  and 
firm,  Mr  Hamilton  and  his  companions  went  up  to  the 
very  top.  In  the  middle  is  a  hollow,  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  in  circumference,  according  to  Mr  Hamil¬ 
ton  ;  three  miles  and  a  half,  according  to  Mr  Bry¬ 
done  ;  and  three  or  four,  according  to  Mr  D’Orville. 

The  infide  is  crufted  over  with  falts  and  fulphur  of 
different  colours.  It  goes  (helving  down  from  the 
top,  like  an  inverted  cone ;  the  depth,  in  Mr  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  opinion,  nearly  correfponding  to  the  height  of 
the  little  mountain.  From  many  places  of  this  fpace 
iffue  volumes  of  fulphureous  fmoke,  which  being  much 
heavier  than  the  circumambient  air,  inftead  of  amend¬ 
ing  in  it,  roll  down  the  tide  of  the  mountain,  till,  co¬ 
ming  to  a  more  denfe  atmofphere,  it  (hoots  off  horizon¬ 
tally,  and  forms  a  large  tra#  in  the  air,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind;  which,  happily  for  our  tra¬ 
vellers,  carried  it  exaClly  to  the  tide  oppofite  to  which 
they  were  placed.  In  the  middle  of  this  funnel  is  the 
tremenduous  and  unfathomable  gulph,  fo  much  cele¬ 
brated  in  all  ages,  both  as  the  terror  of  this  life,  and 
the  place  of  puniffiment  in  the  next.  From  this  gulph 
continually  iffue  terrible  and  confufed  noifes,  which  in 
eruptions  are  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  heard 
at  a  prodigious  diftance.  Its  diameter  is  probably  very 
different  at  different  times :  for  Mr  Hamilton  obferv- 
ed,  by  the  wind  clearing  away  the  fmoke  from  time  to 
time,  that  the  inverted  hollow  cone  was  contracted  al- 
moft  to  a  point  ;  while  Mr  D’ Orville  and  Mr  Bry 
done  found  the  opening  very  large.  Both  Mr.  Bry¬ 
done  and  Mr  Hamilton  found  the  crater  too  hot  to  de- 
feend  into  it;  but  Mr  D’Orville  was  bolder:  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  he  and  his  fellow-traveller,  faftened  to  ropes 
which  two  or  three  men  held  at  a  diftance  for  fear 
of  accidents,  defeended  near  as  poflible  to  the  ^ 
brink  of  the  gulph  ;  but  the  fmall  flames  and  fmoke 
which  iflued  from  it  on  every  fide,  and  \  *  enifti  fnl- 

phur,  and  pumice-ftones,  quite  black,  which  co  '(.red 
the  margin,  would  not  permit  them  to  come  fo  *'.car 
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They  only  faw,  diflinclly  in  whole  ifland,  and  far  into  the  fea  on  the  other  fide,  form- 


jBttia.  as  to  have  a  full  view  , 

->  the  middle,  a  mafs  of  matter  which  rofe,  in  the  lhape 
of  a  cone,  to  the  height  of  above  60  feet,  and  which 
towards  the  bafe,  as  far  as  their  fight  could  reach,  might 
be  600  or  Boo.  While  they  were  obferving  this  fub- 
ftance,  fome  motion  was  perceived  on  the  north  fide, 
oppofite  to  that  whereon  they  flood  ;  and  immediately 
the  mountain  began  to  fend  forth  fmoke  and  afhes. 
This  eruption  was  preceded  by  a  fenfible  increafe  of 
its  internal  roarings;  which,  however,  did  not  coin 
tinue ;  but  after  a  moment's  dilatation,  as  if  to  give  it 
vent,  the  volcano  refumed  its  former  tranquillity ;  but 
as  it  was  by  no  means  proper  to  make  a  long  (lay  in 
fuch  a  place,  our  travellers  immediately  returned  to 
their  attendants. 

On  the  fummit  of  mount  TEtna,  Mr  Hamilton  ob- 
ferves,  that  he  was  fenfible  of  a  difficulty  in  refpiration 
from  the  too  great  fubtilty  of  the  air,  independent  of 
what  arofe  from  the  fulphureous  fmoke  of  the.  moun¬ 
tain.  Mr  Brydone  takes  no  notice  of  this;  which  pro¬ 
bably  arofe  from  the  air  being  in  a  more  rarefied  flate 
at  the  time  of  Mr  Hamilton's  obfervation  than  of  Mr 
Brydone’s  ;  the  barometer,  as  obferved  by  the  former, 
{landing  at  18  inches  and  10  lines,  by  the  latter  at  1 9 
inches  6|  lines. 

In  thefe  high  regions  there  is  generally  a  very  vio¬ 
lent  wind,  which,  as  all  our  travellers  found  it  conflantly 
blowing  from  the  fouth,  may  poffibly  be  commonly  di¬ 
rected  from  that  point.  Here  Mr  Brydone’s  thermo¬ 
meter  fell  to  27°. 

S  tendor  The  toP  ^tna  being  above  the  common  region 
oftheftarsof  vapours,  the  heavens  appear  with  exceeding  great 
feenfrom  fplendor.— Mr  Brydone  and  his  company  obferved,  as 
the  top  of  they  afeended  in  the  night,  that  the  number  of  liars 
Jitaa,  feemed  to  be  infinitely  increafed,  and  the  light  of  each 
of  them  appeared  brighter  than  ufual;  the  whitenefs  of 
the  milky* way  was  like  a  pure  flame  which  fhot  acrols 
the  heavens  ;  and,  with  the  naked  eye,  they  could  ob- 
ferve  clutters  of  liars  that  were  invisible  from  below. 
Had  Jupiter  been  vifible,  he  is  of  opinion  that  fome  of 
his  fattellites  might  have  been  difeovered  with  the  naked 
eye,  or  at  leaft  with  a  veryfmall  pocket-glafs.  He  like- 
wife  took  notice  of  feveral  of  thofe  meteors  called  jail¬ 
ing  Jlars  5  which  appeared  as  much  elevated  as  when 
viewed  from  the  plain  :  a  proof,  according  to  Mr  Bry¬ 
done,  that  “  thefe  bodies  move  in  regions  much  be- 
u  yond  the  bounds  that  fome  philofophers  have  affign- 
u  ed  to  our  atmofphere.” 

To  have  a  full  and  clear  profpeCt  from  the  fummit 
of  mount  TEtna,  it  is  neceffary  to  be  there  before  fun- 
rife  ;  as  the  vapours  raifed  by  the  fun,  in  the  day-time, 
will  obfeure  every  objeft  :  accordingly,  our  travellers 
took  care  to  arrive  there  early  enough  ;  and  all  agree, 
that  the  beauty  of  the  profpeCt  from  thence  cannot  be 
expreffed. — Here  Mr  Brydone  and  Mr  Hamilton  had  a 
view  of  Calabria  in  Italy,  with  the  fea  beyond  it ;  the 
Lipari  iflands,  and  Stromboli,  a  volcano  at  about  70 
miles  dillance,  appeared  Juft  under  their  feet ;  the  whole 
Hland  of  Sicily,  with  its  rivers,  towns,  harbours,  &c. 
appeared  diflindt,  as  if  feen  on  a  map.  Maiia,  a  Sici¬ 
lian  author,  affirms,  that  the  African  coait,  as  well  as 
that  of  Naples,  with  many  of  its.  iflands,  have  been  dif¬ 
eovered  fiom  the  top  of  iEtna.  The  vifible  horizon 
here  is  not  lefs  than  8  or  900  miles  in  diameter.  The 
pyramidal  lhadow  of  the  mountain  reaches  acrofs  the 
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ing  a  vifible  traCl  in  the  air,  which,  as  the  fun  riles  a- 
bove  the  horizon,  is  fhortened,  and  at  lad  confined  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  iEtna.  The  moll  beautiful  part 
of  the  feene,  however,  in  Mr  Bry done’s  opinion,  is  the 
mountain  itlelf,  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  and  the  numerous 
iflands  lying  round  it.  Thefe  lafl  feem  to  be  clofe  to 
the  fkirts  of  iEtna  ;  the  diflances  appearing  reduced  to 

nothing.  .  n*  T 

This  mountain  is  divided  into  three  zones,  which 
might  properly  enough  be  diflinguiflied  by  the  names  zones> 
of  torrid^  temperate^  and  jrigtd :  they  are,  however, 
known  by  the  names  of  the  Riedmontsjs ,  or  Regions  cut * 
taf  the  cultivated,  or  fertile  region  ;  the  Sylvofu,  woody, 
or  temperate  zone  ;  and  the  Regions  defsrtay  the  frigid, 
or  delert  zone,  or  region.  All  thefe  are  plainly  diitin- 
guilhed  from  the  fummit.  The  Regions  dsferta  is  mark-  Regione 
ed  out  by  a  circle  of  fnow  and  ice,  which  extends  on  all  defer tt* 
fides  to  the  dillance  of  about  eight  miles,  beginning  at 
the  foot  of  the  crater.  Greateil  part  of  this  region  is 
fmooth  and  even.  This  is  immediately  fucceeded  by 
the  Syivoja ,  or  woody  region  ;  which  forms  a  circle  of 
the  moll  beautiful  green,  Unrounding  the  mountain  on 
all  fides.  This  region  is  variegated  with  a  vail  number 
of  mountains  of  a  conical  form,  thrown  up  by  TEtna  in 
thofe  eruptions  which  burll  out  from  its  fides.  Mr  Ha¬ 
milton  counted  44  on  the  Catania  fide,  each  having  its 
crater,  many  with  large  trees  fiourilbing  both  within 
and  without  the  cratei.  All  thefe,  except  a  few  of  late 
date,  haveacquired  a  wonderful  degree  of  fertility.  The 
circumference  of  this  zone,  or  great  circle,  according  to 
Recupero,  is  not  lefs  than  70  or  80  miles.  It  is  every¬ 
where  fucceeded  by  the  Regtons  cnlia  ;  which  is  much 
broader  than  the  rell,  and  extends  on  all  fides  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  Here  terrible  devallations  are 
iometirres  committed  by  the  eruptions  ;  and  the  whole 
region  is  likewife  full  of  conical  mountains  thrown  up 
by  them.  The  circumference  of  this  region,  is,  by  Re¬ 
cupero,  reckoned  183  miles  ;  but  we  have  already  gi¬ 
ven  our  reafons  for  rejecting  thefe  dimenfions. —  1  his 
region  is  bounded  by  the  fea  to  the  fouth  and  fouth- 
eall ;  and  on  all  other  fides,  by  the  river  Semetus  and 
Alcantara,  which  form  the  boundaries  of  mount  TEtna- 

About  a  mile  below  the  foot  of  the  great  crater,  are 
found  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  ftru&ure,  called  7/  Torre  H  Torre 
del  b'ilofoj'o ,  by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  the  ^  Filofo* 
philofopher  Empedocles,  who  took  up  his  habitation  °* 
here,  the  better  to  fludy  the  nature  of  mount  iEtna. 

By  others  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  ruins  of  a  temple  of 
Vulcan.  1  hey  are  of  brick,  and  feem  to  have  been  or-  . 
namented  with  marble.  Somewhere  in  this  region  alfo* 

Mr  D’Orville  found  a  great  oblong  block  of  polifhed 
marble,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  three  or  four  thick  | 
though  how  it  came  there,  was  quite  unaccountable  to 
him.  From  MrD’Orville’s  and  Mr  Brydone’s  accounts, 
we  rnuft  reckon  this  part  of  the  mountain  pretty  fteep  : 
but  Mr  Hamilton  fays,  that  the  afeent  was  fo  gradual^.. 
as  not  to  be  in  the  lead  fatiguing  ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  die  lhows,.  they  might  have  rode  on  their  mules  to 
the  very  foot  of  tire  crater. 

The  woody  region  defeends  eight  or  nine  miles  be-  Region* 
low  the  Regions  deferta ,  but  differs  greatly  in  the  tern-  Sylvoftu 
perature  of  its  climate.  ,Mr  Hamilton  obferved  a  gra<- 
dual  decreafe  of  the  vegetation  as  he  advanced  ;  the 
under  part  being  covered  with  large  timber  trees,  which. 

E  e  a  grew 
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j£tna.  grew  gradually  lefs  as  he  approached  the  third  region, 
L-.r-<  at  iaft  the y  degenerated  into  the  fmall  plants  of  the 
northern  climates.  He  alfo  obierved  quantities  of  ju¬ 
niper  and  tarifey;  and  was  informed  by  his  guide,  that 
later  in  the  feafon  (he  vifited  ,/Etna  in  June  1769)  there 
are  a  great  many  curious  plants,  and  in  feme  places 
rhubarb  and  faffron  in  great  plenty.  -In  Carrera’s  hi- 
ftory  of  Catania,  there  is  a  lift  of  all  the  plants  and 
herbs  of  -Etna,  in  alphabetical  order. 

This  region  is  extolled  by  Mr  Brydone  as  one  of  the 
moft  delightful  fpots  on  earth.  He  lodged  for  a  night 
in  a  large  cave  near  the  middle,  formed  by  one  of  the 
moft  ancient  lavas.  It  is  called  La  Sp  clone  a  del  Capri - 
oh)  or  the  goats  cavern  ;  becaufe  it  is  frequented  by 
thofe  animals,  which  take  refuge  there  in  bad  weather. 
Here  his  reft  was  difturbed  by  a  mountain  thrown  up 
in  the  eruption  1 766.  It  difeharged  great  quantities 
of  fmoke,  and  made  feveral  explonons  like  heavy  can¬ 
non  fired  at  a  diftance  ;  but  they  could  obferve  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fire. 

This  gentleman  likewife  vifited  the  eaftern  fide  of 
the  Regione  fylvofa ,  intending  to  have  afeended  that  way 
to  the  fummit,  and  defeended  again  on  the  fouth  fide 
to  Catania  ;  but  found  it  impra&icable  ;  though  what 
the  infur  mountable  difficulties  were,  he  does  not  men- 
Eruption  lion.  On  this  fide,  part  of  the  woody  region  was  de¬ 
af  boiling  ftroyed,  in  I755>  by  an  immenfe  torrent  of  boiling  wa- 
wsrter.  ter,  which  iffued  from  the  great  crater.  Its  traces  were 
Bill  very  vifible,  about  a  mile  and  an  half  broad,  and 
iin  fome  places  more.  The  foil  was  then  only  begin¬ 
ning  to  recover  its  vegetative  power,  which  it  feems  this 
•torrent  had  deftroyed  for  14  years.— Near  this  place  are 
fome  beautiful  woods  of  cork,  and  evergreen  oak,  grow¬ 
ing  abfolutely  out  of  the  lava,  the  foil  having  hardly 
filled  the  crevices  ;  and  not  far  off,  our  traveller  obfer- 
vedfeven  little  mountains  that  feemed  to  have  beenform- 
ed  by  a  late  eruption.  Each  of  thefe  had  a  regular  cup, 
or  crater,  on  the  top  ;  and,  in  fome,  the  middle  gulph, 
or  Veragine ,  as  the  Sicilians  call  it,  was  ftill  open. 
Into  thefe  gulphs  Mr  Brydone  tumbled  down  ftones, 
and  heard  the  noife  for  a  long  time  after.  All  the 
fields  round,  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  were  covered 
with  large  burnt  ftones  difeharged  from  thefe  little  vol¬ 


canoes. 

Over-  The  woody  region,  efpecially  the  eaft  fide,  called 

g-rowii  Carpinetto  abounds  with  very  large  cheftnut-trees ;  the 
cheftnut  moft  remarkable  of  which  has  been  called,  from  its  fize, 
trees.  Cajlag?io  de  Cento  Cavalli ,  or  cheftnut-tree  of  an  hun¬ 
dred  horfe.  Mr  Brydone  was  greatly  difappointed  at 
the  fight  of  this  tree,  as  it  is  only  a  buffi  of  five  large 
ones  growing  together:  but  his  guides  allured  him,  that 
all  thefe  five  were  once  united  into  one  ftem ;  and  Sig- 
nior  Recupero  told  him,  that  he  himfelf  had  been  at 
the  expence  of  carrying  up  peafants  with  tools  to  dig 
round  this  bulli  of  trees,  and  found  all  the  ftems  united 
below  ground  in  one  root.  The  circumference,  as  mea- 
fured  by  Meffrs  Brydone  and  Glover  who  accompanied 
him,  amounted  to  204  feet.  Another  of  thefe,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  higher  on  the  mountain,  is  called  Cajlag- 
na  del  Galea:  it  rifes  from  one  folid  ftem  to  a  confide¬ 
rable  height ;  after  which  it  branches  out,  and  is  a  much 
-  finer  objedl  than  the  other:  this  was  meafured  two  feet 

above  the  ground,  and  found  to.  be  76  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference.  A  third,  called  Cajtagna  del  Nave,  is  pretty 
©early  of  the  fame  fize ;  and  Mafia,  one  of  the  moft 


efteemed  Sicilian  authors,  affirms  that  he  has  feen  folid  -flSta a. 
oaks  there  upwards  of  40  feet  round.  All  thefe  grow  '“‘V-** 
on  a  thick  rich  foil,  which  feems  originally  to  have 
been  formed  of  allies  thrown  out  by  the  mountain. 

Here  the  barometer  flood  at  26  inches  $  lines  and  an 
half,  indicating  an  elevation  of  near  4000  feet. 

The  Piedmontefe  diftrift  is  covered  with  towns,  vil-  Region* 


lages,  monafteries,  &e.  and  is  well  peopled,  notwith-  Culta, 
ftanding  the  danger  of  fuch  a  fituation  :  but  the  ferti¬ 
lity  of  the  foil  tempts  people  to  inhabit  that  country  ; 
and  their  fuperftitious  confidence  in  their  faints,  with 
the  propeniity  mankind  have  to  defpife  danger  which 
they  do  not  fee,  render  them  as  fecure  there  as  in  any  o- 
ther  place.  Here,  Sir  William  Hamilton  obferves,  they 
keep  their  vines  low,  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe 
who  inhabit  mount  Vefuvius  ;  and  they  produce  a  , 
ftronger  wine,  but  not  in  fuch  abundance  :  here  alfo 
many  terrible  eruptions  have  burft  forth ;  particularly 
one  in  1669.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  raifed  by  Subterra 
that  eruption,  is  a  hole,  through  which  Sir  William  neous  c: 
Hamilton  defeended,  by  means  of  a  rope,  into  feveral  verns. 
fubterraneous  caverns,  branching  out,  and  extending 
much  farther  than  he  chofe  to  venture,  the  cold  there 


being  exceffive,  and  a  violent  wind  extinguiffiing  fome 
of  the  torches.  Many  other  caverns  are  known  in  this 
and  the  other  regions  of  -Etna  ;  particularly  one  near 
this  place  called  La  Spelonca  della  Palomba ,  (from  the 
wild  pigeons  building  their  nefts  there.)  Here  Mr 
Brydone  was  told  that  fome  people  had  loft  their  fenfes, 
from  having  advanced  too  far,  imagining  they  faw  de¬ 
vils  and  damned  fpirits. —  Some  of  thefe  caverns  are 
made  ufe  of  as  magazines  for  fnow ;  which  they  are 
well  adapted  for,  on  account  of  their  extreme  cold. 

Thefe  are  with  great  probability  fuppofed  by  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Hamilton  to  be  the  hollows  made  by  the  iffuing 
of  the  lava  in  eruptions. 

In  this  region  the  river  Acts,  fo  much  celebrated  by  River A<l» 
the  poets,  in  the  fable  of  Acis  and  Galatea,  takes  its 
rife.  It  burfts  out  of  the  earth  at  once  in  a  large  ftream, 
runs  vith  great  rapidity,  and  about  a  mile  from  its 
fource  throws  itfelf  into  the  fea.  Its  water  is  remark¬ 
ably  clear ;  and  fo  extremely  cold,  that  it  is  reckoned 
dangerous  to  drink  it :  it  is  faid,  however,  to  have  a 
poifonous  quality,  from  being  impregnated  with  vitriol; 
in  confequence  of  which  cattle  have  been  killed  by  it. 

It  never  freezes,  but  is  faid  often  to  contrad  a  greater 
degree  of  cold  than  ice. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  this  mountain  in  Appear?  * 
its  quiet  and  peaceable  ftate,  we  muft  now  delcribe  theces  duri; 
appearance  it  puts  on  during  the  time  of  an  eruption, a”  erup- 
when  it  fpreads  definition  for  many  miles  round,  and t:on- 
is  capable  of  ftriking  the  boldeft  with  terror. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  has  examined  both  Ve* 
fuvius  and  .Etna  in  a  very  accurate  manner,  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  feeing  an  eruption  of  the  latter;  but 
as  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  two  volcanoes  agree  per- 
fedtly  in  all  refpe&s,  only  that  the  latter  is  on  a  much 
larger  fcale  than  the  former,  we  hope  it  will  not  be  un¬ 
acceptable  to  our  readers  to  give  an  account  of  fome 
of  the  general  appearances  of  Vefuvius  when  in  a  ftate 
of  eruption,  the  better  to  help  their  ideas  concerning 
Etna 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  a  fmoke  con- 
ftantly  iffues  from  the  top  of  -Etna,  and  that  its  inter-* 
nal  ftoife  never  ceafe.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  Vefu- 
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*tna.  vius  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  obferved,  that  in  bad  pearance  ofthelava,  the  violent  eruptions  of  the  mom- , 
weather  the  fmoke  was  more  con fiderable,  as  well  as  tain  generally,  though  not  always,  ceaiej  iorit  this 
the  noifes  much  louder,  than  when  it  was  fair ;  fo  that  burning  matter  gets  not.  fuflicient  vent,  the  commo- 
iu  bad  weather  he  had  frequently  heard  the  inward  ex-  tions  increafe  to  a  prodigious  degree.  In  the  night- 
plofions  of  the  mountain  at  Naples  fix  miles  diftant  from  time  the  lava  appears  like  a  dream  of  fire,  accompanied 
Vefuvius.  He  alfo  obferved  the  fmoke  that  blued  with  flame  ;  but  in  the  day-time  it  has  po  fuch  appear- 
from  the  mountain  in  bad  weather  to  be  very  white,  ance  :  its  progrefs  is  marked  by  a  white  imoke,  which 
moift,  and  not  nearfo  offenfive  as  the  fulphureous  fleams  by  the  reflection  of  the  red-hot  matter  in  the  night  ai- 
from  various  cracks  in  the  fide  of  die  mountain.  fumes  the  appearance  of  flame. 

The  firfl  fymptom  of  an  approaching  eruption  is  an  All  the  abovementionedfymptoms  preceded  the  great  Eruptlo* 
SignsofanJncreafe  of  the  fmoke  in  fa;r  weather  :  after  feme  time,  eruption  of  A^tna  in  1669.  For  feveral  months  before  m  *649. 
apCuC£  a  puff  of  black  fmoke  is  frequently  feen  to  fhoot  up  in  the  lava  broke  forth,  the  old  mouth ,  or  great  crater  on 
'tion.  the  mi  dll  of  the  white,  to  a  confiderable  height.  Thefe  the  fummit,  was  obferved  to  fend  forth  great  quantities 
puffs  are  attended  with  confiderable  explofions  :  for  of  fmoke  and  flame  ;  the  top  had  fallen  in,  fo  that  the 
Hamilton's  while  Vefuvius  was  in  this  ftate,  Sir  William  Hamilton  mountain  was. much  lowered;  the  iflands  alfo  of  Volcan 
Obferva-  went  up  to  its  top,  which  was  covered  with  fnow  :  and  and  Stromboli,  two  volcanoes  to  the  weflward  of  Sicily, 

,  to,  p. 4.  perceiving  a  little  hillock  of  fulphur,  about  fix  feet  were  obferved  to  rage  more  than  ufual.  —  Eighteen  days 
high,  which  had  been  lately  thrown  up,  and  burnt  with  before  the  eruption,  the  fky  was  very  thick  and  dark, 
a  blue  flame  at  the  top,  he  was  examining  this  pheno-  with  thunder,  lightning,  frequent  concuflions  of  the 
menon,  when  fuddenly  a  violent  report  was  heard,  a  earth,  and  dreadful  fubterraneous  bellowings.  On 
column  of  black  fmoke  fliot  up  with  violence,  and  was  the  1  ith  of  March,  fome  time  before  the  lava  got  vent, 
followed  by  a  reddifh  flame.  Immediately  a  fhower  of  a  rent  was  opened  in  the  mountain  twelve  miles  ia 
ftones  fell ;  upon  which  he  thought  proper  to  retire,  length,  into  which,  when  ftones  were  thrown  down. 
Phenomena  of  this  kind,  in  all  probability,  precede  the  they  could  not  be  heard  to  ftrike  the  bottom.  Burning 
■eruptions  of  iEtna  in  a  much  greater  degree.— The  rocks,  60  palms  ( 15  of  our  feet)  in  length,  were  thrown 
fmoke  at  length  appears  wholly  black  in  the  day-time,  to  the  diftance  of  a  mile  ;  others  of  a.  lefTer  fize  were 
and  in  the  night  has  the  appearance  of  flame  ;  fliowers  carried  three  miles  off ;  the  internal  noifes  of  the  moun- 
of  a  flies  are  fent  forth,  earthquakes  are  produced,  the  tain  were  exceedingly  dreadful,  and  the  thunder  and 
mountain  difeharges  volleys  of  red-hot  ftones  to  a  great  lightning  from  the  fmoke  fcarce  lefs  terrible  than 
height  in  the  air.  The  force  by  which  thefe  ftones  they.  When  the  lava  at  laft  got  vent,  it  burft  out  of 
are  projeCled,  as  well  as  their  magnitudes,  feems  to  be  a  vineyard,  20  miles  below  the  great  crater,  and  fprung 
in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  mountain.  Signior  up  into  the  air  to  a  confiderable  height.  Here  it  formed 
Recupero  affured  Mr  Brydone,  that  he  had  feen  im-  a  mountain  of  ftones  and  afhes,  not  lefs,  as  Sir  WU1 
menfely  large  ones  thrown  perpendicularly  upwards  Hamilton  conjectures,  than  half  a  mile  perpendicular 
to  the  height  of  7000  feet,  as  he  calculated  from  the  in  height,  and  three  miles  in  circumference.  For  54 
time  they  took  to  arrive  at  the  earth  after  beginning  days  neither  fun  nor  ftars  had  appeared  :  but  foon  af- 
to  defeend  from  their  greateil  elevation.  The  largeft  ter  the  lava  got  vent,  the  mountain  became  very  quiet, 
ftone,  or  rather  rock,  that  was  ever  known  to  be  emit-  The  terrible  effeCts  of  this  firey  flream  may  be  imagined 
ted  by  Vefuvius,  was  12  feet  long  and  45  in  circum-  from  its  amazing  extent ;  being,  as  Sir  Wm  Hamilton 
ference.  This  was  thrown  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  but  obferves,  no  lefs  than  1 4  miles  long,  and  in  many  pla- 
much  larger  ones  have  been  thrown  out  by  mount  JEt-  ces  fixjn  breadth.  In  its  courfe,  it  deflroyed  the  ha- 
*  jia,  almoft  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  latter  exceeds  bitations  of  near  . 30, coo  perfons  ;  and  meeting  with  a 
Vefuvius  in  bulk.  Along  with  thefe  terrible  fymp-  lake  four  miles  in  compafs,  it  not  only  filled  it  up, 
toms,  the  fmoke  that  iflues  from  the  crater  is  fome-  though  feveral  fathom  deep,  but  made  a  mountain  in 
times  in  a  highly  electrified  flate.  In  this  cafe,  the  the  place  of  it.  Having  reached  Catania,  it  deflroyed 
fmall  allies  which  are  continually  emitted  from  the  era-  part  of  its  walls,  and  ran  for  a  confiderable  length  into 
ter,  are  attracted  by  the  fmoke,  and  rife  with  it  to  a  the  fea,  forming  a  fate  and  beautiful  harbour ;  which, 
great  height,  forming  a  vaft  black,  and  to  appearance  however,  was  foon  filled  up  by  a  frefh  torrent  of  the 
{  denfe,  column  ;  from  this  column  continual  flafhes  of  fame  inflamed  matter. 

forked  or  zig-zag  lightning  iflue,  fometimes  attended  It  is  not  eafy  for  thofe  who  have  never  been  prefentPIienome- 
Idiiht  with  thunder,  and  fometimes  not,  but  equally  powerful  at  thofe  terrible  operations  of  nature,  to  reprelent  to£a  at.the 
Mg  from  with  ordinary  lightning.  This  phenomenon  was  ob-  their  minds  the  horror  which  muff  attend  the  breaking  ^tho^ 
the  finoke  ferved  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  the  fmoke  of  Vefu-  forth  of  the  lava  ;  for  though  the  giving  vent  to  this  the  lava# 
vius,  and  has  alfo  been  taken  notice  of  in  that  of  JEt-  burning  matter  generally  produces  a  ccflation  of  the 
na ;  and  where  this  electrified  fmoke  hath  fpread  over  violent  efforts  of  the  internal  fire,  yet  at  the  very  in- 
a  traCt  of  land,  much  mifehief  hath  been  done  by  the  ftant  of  its  explofion  fcarce  any  thing  can  fie  conceived 
lightning  proceeding  from  it.  fo  dreadful.  See  Vesuvius. 

1  When  thefe  dreadful  appearances  have  continued  When  the  lava. firft  iflues,  it  appears  very  fluid,  and  Hamilton's 
fometimes  four  or  five  months,  the  lava  begins  to  make  runs  with  the  rapidity  of  a  fwift  river;  but  even  then  itobferva- 
its  appearance.  This  is  a  ftream  of  melted  mineral  furprifmgly  refills  the  impreflion  of  folid  bodies ;  for  Sir  tions,  p.  io. 
matters,  which  in  Vefuvius  commonly  boils  over  the  Wni  Hamilton  eould  not  pierce  that  of  Vefuvius  with  a 
top,  but  very  feldom  does  fo  in  JEtnk  ;  owing  to  the  flick  driven  againft  it  with  all  his  force  ;  nor  did  the 
great  weight  of  the  lava,  which  long  before  it  can  be  largeft  ftone  he  was  able  to  throw  upon  it  link, ^but  made 
railed  to  the  vaft  height  of  mount  iEtna,  burfts  out  a  flight  impieflion,  and  then  floated  along.  I  his  hap- 
through  fome  weak  place  in  its  fide.  Upon  the  ap-  pened  almoft  at  the  very  mouth,  when  the  lava  appear- 
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cd  li< raid  as  water,  and  when  he  faw  it  running  with  a 
rapidity  equal  to  the  river  Severn  at  the  paffage  near 
Briftol. — A  defcription  of  the  lava  iffuing  from  mount 
JEtna  in  1669  was  fent  to  the  court  of  England  by 
Lord  Winchelfea,  who  at  that  time  happened  to  be  at 
Catania  in  his  way  home  fiom  an  embafly  at  Conftanti- 
nople.  His  account  is  not  now  to  be  procured  ;  but 


they  found  the  mouth  from  whence  this  terrible  deluge  JEto. 
iffued  to  be  only  a  hole  about  10  feet  diameter.  Tins'— v- 
is  alfo  confirmed  by  Mr  Brydone;  and  is  probably  the  garnet 
fame  through  which  Sir  W"1  Hamilton  defended  into  °”"eJ 

the  fubterranean  caverns  already  mentioned.  ]avaiff 

Mount  ./Etna,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  has  Antiqi 
been  a  celebrated  volcano  from  the  remote!!  antiquity,  of  the 


nople.  His  account  is  not  now  to  re  procure  ,  _  u  „ .  ,  siculus  mentions  eruptions  of  it  as  happeningruptioi 
Mr  Hamilton  found  a  copy  in  Sicly,  and  hath  given  ^do™s  “  ^Trojan  war,  or  169,  yearsbeforf 
an  extra£t,  part  of  which  follows.  «  When  it  was  FromJ  Homer’s  filence  with  regard 


an  exiraLL,  ^  ,  .  *  * 

ni"ht,  I  went  upon  two  towers  m  divers  places ;  and  1 
could  plainly  fee,  at  ten  miles  diHance,  as  we  judged, 
the  fire  begin  to  run  from  the  mountain  in  a  dire&  line, 
the  flame  to  afcend  as  high  and  as  big  as  one  of  the 
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oreateft  lleeples  in  your  Majefty’s  kingdoms,  and  to 


throw  up  great  Hones  into  the  air  ;  I  could  difcern  the 
river  of  fire  to  defcend  the  mountain  of  a  terrible  firey 
or  red  colour,  and  Hones  of  a  paler  red  to  fwim  there- 
on,  and  to  be  fome  as  big  as  an  ordinary  table.  We 
could  fee  this  fire  to  move  in  feveral  other  places,  and 
all  the  country  covered  with  fire,  afcending  with  great 
flames  in  many  places,  fmoking  like  to  a  violent  fur¬ 
nace  of  iron  melted,  making  a  noife  with  the  great 
pieces  that  fell,  efpecially  thofe  that  fell  into  the  fea. 
A  cavalier  of  Malta,  who  lives  there,^  and  attended  me, 
told  me,  that  the  river  was  as  liquid,  where  it  iffues 
out  of  the  mountain,  as  water,  and  came  out  like  a 
torrent  with  great  violence,  and  is  five  or  fix  fathom 
deep,  and  as  broad,  and  that  no  Hones  fink  therein.” 

The  account  given  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions 
is  to  the  fame  purpofe.  We  are  there  told,  that  the 
lava  is  “  nothing  elfe  than  diverfe  kinds  of  metals  and 
minerals,  rendered  liquid  by  the  fiercenefs  of  the  fire 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  boiling  up  and  gufiiing 
forth  as  the  water  doth  at  the  head  of  fome  great  ri¬ 
ver  ;  and  having  run  in  a  full  body  for  a  Hone’s  caH 
or  more,  began  to  cruH  or  curdle,  becoming,  when 
cold,  thofe  hard  porous  Hones  which  the  people  call 
Sciarri  ”  Thofe,  though  cold  in  comparifon  of  what 
firH  blues  from  the  mountain,  yet  retained  fo  much  heat 
as  to  refemble  huge  cakes  of  fea-coal  Hrongly  ignited, 
and  came  tumbling  over  one  another,  bearing  down  or 
burning  whatever  was  in  their  way. — In  this  manner 
the  lava  proceeded  flowly  on  till  it  came  to  the  fea, 
when  a  moH  extraordinary  conflict  enfued  betwixt  the 
two  adverfe  elements.  The  noife  was  vaHly  more 
dreadful  than  the  loudeH  thunder,  being  heard  thro’ 
the  whole  country  to  an-  immenfe  diHance  ;  the  water 
feemed  to  retire  and  diminifh  before  the  lava,  while 
clouds  of  vapour  darkened  the  fun.  The  whole  fifh  on 
the  coaH  were  deHroyed,  the  colour  of  the  fea  itfelf 
was  changed,  and  the  tranfparency  of  its  waters  loH  for 
many  months. 

While  this  lava  was  iffuing  in  fuch  prodigious  quan¬ 
tity,  the  merchants,  whofe  account  is  recorded  in  the 
Philofophical  Transactions,  attempted  to  go  up  to  the 
mouth  Itfelf ;  but  durH  not  come  nearer  than  a  furlong, 
leH  they  Hiould  have  been  overwhelmed  by  a  vaH  pil¬ 
lar  of  afhes,  which  to  their  appreheniion  exceeded  twice 
the  bignefs  of  St  Paul’s  Heeple  in  London,  and  went 
up  into  the  air  to  a  far  greater  height ;  at  the  mouth 
itfelf  was  a  continual  noife,  like  the  beating  of  great 
waves  of  the  fea  againH  rocks,  or  like  diHant  thunder, 
which  fometimes  was  fo  violent  as  to  be  heard  6o,  or 
even  i oo  miles  off ;  to  which  diHance  alfo  part  of  the 
allies  were  carried-  Some  time  after,  having  gone  up. 


to  the  phenomenon  oi  JEtna,  it  is  to  be  prefumed  that 
the  volcano  had  been  many  ages  in  a  Hate  of  inactivity, 
and  that  no  tradition  of  its  burning  remained  among 
the  inhabitants  at  the  time  he  cc-mpofed  his  Odyfley ; 
perhaps  it  never  had  emitted  flames  fince  the  country 
was  peopled.  The  firH  eruption  taken  notice  of  by  an¬ 
cient,  but  by  no  means  cotemporary  authors,  happened 
before  the  Greeks  landed  on  the  idand,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  have  feared  the  bicani  from  the  eaH  part  of  Sicily. 

Pindar,  quoted  above,  is  the  oldeH  writer  extant  who 
fpeaks  of  JEtna  as  a  volcano.  The  firH  recorded  erup¬ 
tion  was  in  the  time  of  Pythagoras.  Plato  was  invited 
by  the  younger  Dyonifius  to  examine  the  Hate  of  the 
mountain  after  the  fixth.  It  threw  up  flames  and  lava 
near  an  hundred  times  between  that  period  and  the 
battle  of  Pharfalia  ;  it  was  particularly  furious  while 
Sextus  Pompeius  was  adding  the  horrors  of  war  to  its 
devafiations.  Charlemagne  happened  to  be  at  Catania 
during  one  of  the  eruptions  ;  and  from  his  reign  the 
chronicles  mention  fifteen  down  to  that  of  the  year 
1669,  the  moH  terrible  of  them  all.  Since  1669  there 
have  been  feveral  eiuptions,  but  none  of  them  compa¬ 
rable  to  it.  In  that  which  happened  in  1766,  the  lava 
fprung  up  into  the  air  to  a  confiderable  height,  twelve 
miles  below  the  fummit ;  but  formed  a  Hream  only  fix 
miles  in  length  and  one  mile  in  breadth. 

The  laH  eruption  happened  in  1787*  From  the  ifiAecoi 
to  the  10th  of  July,  there  were  figns  of  its  approach. tlie  la 
On  the  nth,  alter  a  little  calm,  there  was  a  Subterra- ™Ptl° 
neous  noife,  like  the  found  of  a  drum  in  a  clofe  place, 17  7‘ 
and  it  was  followed  by  a  copious  burfi  of  black  fmoke. 

It  was  then  calm  till  the  15th,  when  the  fame  progno* 

Hies  recurred.  On  the  1  7th,  the  fubterraneous  noife 
was  heard  again;  the  fmoke  was  more  abundant,  flight 
fhocks  of  an  earthquake  followed,  and  the  lava  flowed 
from  behind  one  of  the  two  little  mountains  which  form 
the  double  head  of  JE tna.  On  the  18th,  while  the 
fpeCtators  were  in  anxious  expectation  of  a  more  fevere 
eruption,  all  was  quiet,  and  continued  fo  more  than. 

12  hours :  foon  after  they  perceived  fome  new  fhocks,. 
accompanied  with  much  noife  ;  and  the  mountain  threw 
out  a  thick  fmoke,  which,  as  the  wind  w^as  welterly, 
foon  darkened  the  eafiern  horizon  1  two  hours  after¬ 
wards  a  fhower  of  fine  black  brilliant  fand  defeended  : 
on  the  eaH  fide  it  was  a  Horm  of  Hones  ;  and,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  a  deluge  of  flafhes  of  fire,  of 
fcoria  and  lava. 

Thefe  appearances  continued  the  whole  day  ;  at  the 
fetting  of  the  fun  the  feene  changed.  A  number  of 
conical  flames  rofe  from,  the  volcano  ;  one  enthe  norths 
another  on  the  fouth,  were  very  conspicuous,  and  rofe 
and  fell  alternately.  At  three  in  the  morning  the 
mountain  appeared  cleft,  and  the  fummit  feemed  a  burn¬ 
ing  mafs.  The  cones  of  light  which  aicie  from  the 
crater  were  of  an  inufteale  extent,  particularly  the  two 
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.Etsw,  juft  mentioned.  The  two  heads  feemed  to  be  cut  awa$r: 

:aafalt.  and  at  their  reparation  was  a  cone  of  flame,  feemingiy 

nrmJ  compofed  of  many  lelfer  cones.  The  flame  feemed  of 
the  height  of  the  mountain  placed  on  the  mountain  ; 
jo  that  it  was  probably  two  miles  high,  on  a  bafe  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  diameter.  This  cone  was  (till  co¬ 
vered  with  a  very  thick  fmoke,  in  which  there  appear¬ 
ed  very  brilliant  flafhes  of  lightning,  a  phenomenon 
which  jEtna  had  not  before  afforded.  At  times,  founds 
like  thofe  from  the  explofion  of  a  large  cannon  were 
heard  feemingly  at  a  lefs  diftance  than  the  mountain, 
from  the  cone,  as  from  a  fountain,  a  jet  of  many  fla¬ 
ming  volcanic  matters  were  thrown,  which  were  car¬ 
ried  to  the  diftance  of  fix  or  feven  miles :  from  the 
bafe  of  the  cone  a  thick  fmoke  arofe,  which,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  obfeured  fome  parts  of  the  flame,  at  the  time 
when  the  rivers  of  lava  broke  out.  This  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance  continued  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  It  be¬ 
gan  the  next  night  with  more  force;  but  continued 
«nly  half  an  hour.  In  the  intervals,  however,  .Etna 
continued  to  throw  out  flafnes,  fmoke,  ftones  ignited, 
and  fhowers  of  fand.  From  the  20th  to  the  22d,  the 
appearances  gradually  ceafed.  The  ftream  of  lava  was 
carried  towards  Bronte  and  the  plain  of  Lago. 

After  the  eruption,  the  top  of  the  mountain  on  the 
weftern  fide  was  found  covered  with  hardened  lava, 
fcoria,  and  ftones.  The  travellers  were  annoyed  by 
fmoke,  by  fhowers  of  fand,  mephitic  vapours,  and  ex- 
ceflive  heat.  They  faw  that  the  lava  which  came  from 
the  weftern  point  divided  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  was  dire&ed  towards  Libeccio;  the  other,  as  we 
have  already  faid,  towards  the  plain  of  Lago.  The  lava 
on  the  weftern  head  of  the  mountain,  had  from  its  va¬ 
rious  fhapes  been  evidently  in  a  ftate  of  fufion :  from 
one  of  the  fpiracula,  the  odour  was  ftrongly  that  of 
liver  of  fulphur.  The  thermometer, in  defeending,  was 
at  40  degrees  of  Farenheit’s  fcale;  while  near  the 
lava,  in  the  plain  ©f  Lago,  it  was  140  degrees.  The 
lava  extended  two  miles;  its  width  was  from  13!  to 
21  feet,  and  its  depth  I3|feet. 

Thefe  are  the  moft  remarkable  circumftances  we  have 
been  able  to  colled:,  that  might  ferve  to  give  an  ade¬ 
quate  idea  of  this  famous  mountain. — Many  things, 
however,  concerning  the  extent,  antiquity,  &c.  of  the 
lavas,  remain  to  be  difeuffed,  as  well  as  the  opinions  of 
philofophers  concerning  the  origin  of  the  internal  fire 
which  produces  fo  much  mifehief:  but  theconfideration 
of  thefe  belongs  to  the  general  article  Volcano,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred. — The  fate  of  Catania  and 
Hyb!a,  which  have  often  been  deftroyed  by  eruptions, 
will  be  mentioned  under  thefe  two  words. 

JEtna  falty  Sal  JEtn^y  a  name  given  by  fome  au¬ 
thors  to  the  fal  ammoniac,  which  is  found  on  the  fur- 
face  and  fides  of  the  openings  of  Etna,  and  other 
burning  mountains  after  their  eruptions  ;  and  fome- 
times  on  the  lurface  of  the  ferruginous  matter  which 
they  throw  out.  This  fait  makes  a  very  various  ap¬ 
pearance  in  many  cafes  ;  it  is  fometimes  found  in  large 
and  thick  cakes,  fometimes  only  in  form  of  a  thin 
powder,  icattered  over  the  furface  of  the  earth  and 
ftones.  Some  of  this  fait  is  yellow,  fome  white,  and 
fome  greenilh.  This  fait  is  a  concrete  of  nitre,  fulphur, 
and  vitriol,  burnt  and  fublimed  together;  Boreli  found 
once  a  vaft  quantity  of  this  fait  .On  mount  Etna,  and 
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tried  many  experiments  on  it ;  from  whence  he  Con-  ^Etolarchi 
eluded,  that  this  fait  is  fo  far  from  occafioning  the  ex-  I  . 
plofions  of  that  mountain,  as  fome  have  fuppofed,  that  t  A^J^lcn* 
it  does  not  exift  in  it,  but  is  formed  during  the  burn¬ 
ing.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  100. 

ETOLARCHA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  magiftrate  or  governor  of  the  Etolians. 

AFER  (Domitius),  a  famous  orator,  born  at  Nif- 
mes,  fiourilhed  under  Tiberius  and  the  three  fucceed- 
ing  emperors.  Quintilian  makes  frequent  mention  of 
him,  and  commends  his  pleadings.  But  he  difgraced 
his  talents,  by  turning  informer  againft  fome  of  the  moft 
diftinguiffied  perfonages  in  Rome.  Quintilian,  in  his 
youth,  cultivated  the  friendlhip  of  Domitius  very  alll- 
duoufly.  He  tells  us  that  his  pleadings  abounded  with 
pleafant  (lories,  and  that  there  were  public  collections 
of  his  witty  fayings,  fome  of  which  he  quotes.  He 
alfo  mentions  two  books  of  his  “  On  IVitnefes Do¬ 
mitius  was  once  in  great  danger  from  an  infeription  he 
put  upon  a  ftatue  ereCted  by  him  in  honour  of  Cali¬ 
gula,  wherein  he  declared  that  this  prince  was  a  fecond 
time  a  conful  at  the  age  of  27.  This  he  intended  as 
an  encomium,  but  Caligula  taking  it  as  a  farcafm  up¬ 
on  his  youth,  and  his  infringement  of  the  laws,  raifed 
a  procefs  againft  him,  and  pleaded  himfelf  in  perfon. 
Domitius,  inftead  of  making  a  defence,  repeated  part 
of  the  emperor’s  fpeech  with  the  higheft*  marks  of  ad¬ 
miration  ;  after  which  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and,  beg- 
ging  pardon,  declared,  that  he  dreaded  more  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  Caligula  than  his  imperial  power.  This 
piece  of  flattery  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  the  emperor 
not  only  pardoned,  but  alfo  raifed  him  to  the  conful- 
fhip.  Afer  died  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  A.  D.  59. 

AFFA,  a  weight  ufed  on  the  Gold  Coaft  of  Gui¬ 
nea.  It  is  equal  to  an  ounce,  and  the  half  of  it  is  cal¬ 
led  eggeba.  Mod  of  the  blacks  on  the  Gold  Coaft  give 
thefe  names  to  thofe  weights. 

AFFECTION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  an  at¬ 
tribute  infeparable  from  its  fubjeCt.  Thus  magnitude, 
figure,  weight,  &c.  are  affections  of  all  bodies  ;  and 
love,  fear,  hatred,  &c.  are  affections  of  the  mind  *.  •See Marat 

Affection,  lignifying*  fettled  bent  of  mind  toward  p  hi Ufophy, 
a  particular  being  or  thing ,  occupies  a  middle  fpace  Part  1.  fee. 
between  difpofition  on  the  one  hand,  and  pafiion  on  the*- lv • 
other  f.  It  is  diftinguifhable  from  Difpofition,  which  f  See  Dif- 
being  a  branch  of  one’s  nature,  originally,  mud  exift pefition, 
before  there  can  be  an  opportunity  to  exert  it  upon  any  and  Paffi9fs% 
particular  objeCt ;  whereas  Affection  can  never  be  ori¬ 
ginal,  becaufe,  having  a  fpccial  relation  to  a  particular 
objeft,  it  cannot  exift  till  the  objeCt  have  once  at  lead 
been  prefented.  It  is  alfo  diftinguifhable  from  Paffion, 
which,  depending  on  the  real  or  ideal  prefence  of  its 
objed,  vanifhes  with  its  object :  whereas  Affection  is  a 
lafting  connection  ;  and,  like  other  connections,  fubfifts 
even  when  we  do  not  think  of  the  perfon.  A  familiar 
example  will  illuftrate  this.  There  may  be  in  one  per- 
fon’s  mind  a  difpofition  to  gratitude,  which,  through 
want  of  an  objeCt,  happens  never  to  be  exerted;  and 
which  therefore  is  never  difeovered  even  by  the  perfon 
himfelf.  Another,  who  has  the  fame  difpofition,meets 
with  a  kindly  office  that  makes  him  grateful  to  his  bene- 
faCtor :  An  intimate  connection  is  formed  between  them, 
termed  affeftion  :  which,  like  other  connections,  has  a 
permanent  exiftence,  though  not  always  in  view.  The 
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Affeftion,  affeftion,  for  themofl  part,  lies  dormant,  till  an  oppor- 
^3  tunity  offer  for  exerting  it :  in  that  cireumflance,  it  is 
Affinity.  converted  into  paffion  of  gratitude  ;  and  the  opportu- 
U^v - '  nity  is  eagerly  feized  of  teftifying  gratitude  in  die 

warmed  manner.  .  f 

Affection,  among  phyficians,  ugnines  the  iame 
as  difeafe.  Thus  the  hyfteric  tfetfion  is  the  fame  with 
the  hyfteric  difeafe. 

AFFERERS,  or  Afterors,  m  law,  perfons  ap¬ 
pointed  in  court -leets,  courts-baron,  &c.  to  fettle,  upon 
oath,  the  fines  to  be  impofed  upon  thofe  who  have  been 
guilty  of  faults  arbitrarily  punifhable. 

AFFETUOSO,  or  Con  Jffftto in  the  Italian 
mufic,  intimates  that  the  part  to  which  it  is  added  ought 
to  be  played  in  a  tender  moving  way,  and  confequently 
rather  flow  than  fall. 

AFFIANCE,  in  law,  denotes  the  mutual  plight¬ 
ing  of  troth  between  a  man  and  woman  to  marry  each 
other, 


AFFIDAVIT,  fignifies  an  oath  in  writing,  fvvorn 
before  fome  perfon  who  is  authorifed  to  take  the  fame. 

AFFINITY,  among  civilians,  implies  a  relation  con* 
traced  by  marriage  ;  in  contradiflinftion  to  confangui- 
nity,  or  relation  by  blood. — Affinity  does  not  found  any 
real  kinfhip  ;  it  is  no  more  than  a  kind  of  fidtion,  intro¬ 
duced  on  account  of  the  clofe  relation  between  hufband 
and  wife.  It  is  even  faid  to  ceafe  when  the  caufe  of  it 
ceafes  :  hence  a  woman  who  is  not  capable  of  being  a 
witnefs  for  her  hufband’s  brother  during  his  lifetime, 
is  allowed  for  a  witnefs  when  a  widow,  by  reafon  the 
affinity  is  diffolved.  Yet  with  regard  to  the  contradl- 
ing  marriage,  affinity  is  not  diffolved  by  death,  though 
it  be  in  every  thing  elfe. 

There  are  feveral  degrees  of  affinity,  wherein  mar¬ 
riage  was  prohibited  by  the  law  of  Mofes  :  thus,  the 
foil  could  not  marry  his  mother,  nor  his  father’s  wife 
(Lev.  xviii.  7,  et  feq.)  :  the  brother  could  not  marry 
his  filler,  whether  Ihe  were  fo  by  the  father  only  or 
by  the  mother  only,  and  much  lefs  if  fhe  was  his  lifter 
both  by  the  fame  father  and  mother  :  the  grandfather 
could  not  marry  his  grand-daughter,  either  by  his  fon 
nr  daughter.  No  one  could  marry  the  daughter  of  his 
father’s  wife  ;  nor  the  filler  of  his  father  or  mother. 
Nor  the  uncle  his  niece  ;  nor  the  aunt  her  nephew*. 
Nor  the  nephew  the  wife  of  his  uncle  by  the  father’s 
fide.  The  father-in-law  could  not  marry  his  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law  :  nor  the  brother ''the  wife  of  his  bro¬ 
ther,  while  living  ;  nor  even  after  the  death  of  his 
brother,  if  he  left  children.  If  he  left  no  children, 
the  furviving  brother  was  to  raife  up  children  to  his 
deceafed  brother,  by  marrying  his  widow*.  It  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  marry  the  mother  and  the  daughter  at  one 
time,  or  the  daughter  of  the  mother’s  fon,  or  the 
daughter  of  her  daughter,  or  two  fillers  together.  It 
is  true  the  patriarchs  before  the  law  married  their 
fillers,  as  Abraham  married  Sarah,  who  was  his  father’s 
daughter  by  another  mother ;  and  two  fillers  together, 
as  Jacob  married  Rachel  and  Leah  ;  and  their  own 
fillers  by  both  father  and  mother,  as  Seth  and  Cain. 
But  thefe  cafes  are  not  to  be  propofed  as  examples  : 
becaufe  in  fome  they  were  authorifed  by  neceffity  ;  in 
others  by  cuflom  ;  and  the  law  as  yet  was  not  in  being. 
If  fome  other  examples  may  be  found,  either  before 
or  fmce  the  law,  the  fcripture  exprefsly  difapproves  of 
them,  as  Reuben’s  inceft  with  Balah  his  Other’s  con- 
N’6, 


AFFIRMATIVE,  in  grammar.  Authors  diftin- 
guiffi  affirmative  particles  ;  fuch  is,  yes . — The  term 
affirmative  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  fubflantively.  Thus 
we  fay,  the  affirmative  Is  the  more  probabk  fide  of  the 
queflion  :  there  were  fo  many  votes,  or  voices,  for  the 
affirmative. 

AFFIX,  in  grammar,  a  particle  added  at  the  dole 
of  a  word,  either  to  diverfify  its  form  or  alter  its  figni- 
fication.  We  meet  with  affixes  in  the  Saxon,  the  Ger¬ 
man,  and  other  northern  languages ;  but  more  efpecially 
in  the  Hebrew,  and  other  oriental  tongues.  The  He¬ 
brew  affixes  are  fmgle  fyllables,  frequently  fmgle  letters,, 
fubjoined  to  nouns  and  verbs ;  and  contribute  not  a  little 
to  the  brevity  of  that  language.  The  oriental  languages 
are  much  the  fame  as  to  the  radicals ,  and  differ  chiefly 
from  each  other  as  to  affixes  and  prefixes. 

AFFLATUS,  literally  denotes  a  blafl  of  wind, 
breath,  or  vapour,  flriking  with  force  againfl  another 
body.  The  word  is  Latin,  formed  from  ad  a  to,”  and 
fare  “  to  blow.”  Naturalifts  fometimes  fpeak  of  the 
afflatus  of  ferpents.  Tully  ufes  the  word  figuratively, 
for  a  divine  infpiration  ;  in  which  fenfe,  he  afcriberali 
great  and  eminent  accomplifliments  to  a  divine  afflatus.. 
The  Pythian  prieflefs  being  placed  on  a  tripod  or  per¬ 
forated  flool,  over  a  holy  cave,  received  the  divine 
afflatus,  as  a  late  author  expreffes  it,  in  her  belly ;  and 
being  thus  infpired,  fell  into  agitations,  like  a  phrene¬ 
tic  5  during  which  fhe  pronounced,  in  hollow’  groans 
and  broken  fentences,  the  will  of  the  deity.  This  af¬ 
flatus  is  fuppofed,  by  fome,  to  have  been  a  fubterra- 
neous  fume,  or  exhalation,  wherewith  the  prieflefs  was 
literally  infpired.  Accordingly,  it  had  the  effedls  of 
a  real  phyfical  difeafe  ;  the  paroxyfm  of  'which  was  fo 
vehement,  that  Plutarch  obferves  it  fometimes  proved 
mortal.  Van  Dale  fuppofes'  the  pretended  euthufiafm 
of  the  Pythia  to  have  arifen  from  the  fumes  of  aro¬ 
matics*, 

AFFLICTION,  is  not  kfelf,  in  propriety  of  medi¬ 
cal 
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cubine,  and  the  action  of  Ammon  with  his  fiftcr  Ta-  Affinity 
mar;  and  that  of  Herod- Antipas  who  married  He-  I 
rodias  his  fifter-in-law,  his  brother  Philip’s  wife,  while  3“'° 
her  hufband  was  yet  living.  * 

Affinii  y  isalfo  ufed  to  denote  conformity  or  agree¬ 
ment  :  Thus  we  fay,  the  affinity  of  languages,  the  af¬ 
finity  of  words,  the  affinity  of  founds,  & c. 

'  Affinity,  or  Elective  Attraction,  are  terms 
ufed  bv  modern  chemifls  to  exprefs  that  peculiar  pro- 
penfity  which  different  fpecies  of  matter  have  to  unite 
and  combine  with  certain  other  bodies  exclufively,  or 
in  preference  to  any  other  connexion. 

AFFIRMATION,  in  logic,  the  afferting  the  truth 
of  any  propofition. 

Affirmation,  in  law,  denotes  an  indulgence  allow 
ed  to  the  people  called  Quakers  :  who,  in  cafes  where 
an  oath  is  required  from  others,  may  make  a  folemn  af¬ 
firmation  that  what  they  fay  is  true  ;  and  if  they  make^ 
a  falfe  affirmation,  they  are  fubjedl  to  the  penalties  of 
perjury.  But  this  relates  only  to  oaths  taken  to  the 
government,  and  on  civil  occafions  5  for  Quakers  are 
not  permitted  to  give  their  teflimony  in  any  criminal 
cafe,  8c c. 

Affirmation  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  ratifying  or  con¬ 
firming  the  fentence  or  decree  of  fome  inferior  court: 

Thus  we  fay,  the  houfe  of  lords  affirmed  the  decree  of 
the  lord  chancellor,  or  the  decree  of  the  lords  of  feffion* 
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forage , cal1  fpeech,  a  difeafe,  but  it  produces  many:  for  what- 
S  ever  excites  envy,  anger,  or  hatred,  produces  difeafes 
frica.  from  tenfe  fibres  ;  as  whatever  excites  fear,  grief,  joy, 
or  delight,  begets  difeafes  from  relaxation. 

AFFORAGE,  in  the  French  cuftoms,  a  duty  paid 
to  the  lord  of  a  diftri<ft,  for  permiffion  to  (ell  wine,  or 
other  liquors,  within  his  feignory.  A  flo rage  is  alfo 
ufed  for  the  rate  or  price  of  provifions  laid  and  fixed 
by  the  provoft  or  (heriffs  of  Paris. 

AFFORESTING,  Afforestatio,  the  turning 
ground  into  foreft.  The  Conqueror,  and  his  fuccef- 
fors,  continued  aiforefting  the  lands  of  the  fubje<ft  for 
many  reigns  ;  till  the  grievance  became  fo  notorious, 
that  the  people  of  all  degrees  and  denominations  were 
brought  to  fue  for  relief ;  which  was  at  length  obtain¬ 
ed,  and  commiffions  were  granted  to  furvey  and  pe¬ 
rambulate  the  foreft,  and  feparate  all  the  new  afforefted 
lands,  and  re-convert  them  to  the  ufes  of  their  proprie¬ 
tors,  under  the  name  and  quality  of  purlieu  or  pouralle 
land. 

AFFRAY,  or  Affravment,  in  law*  formerly  fig- 
nified  the  crime  of  affrighting  other  perfons,  by  ap¬ 
pearing  in  unufual  armour,  brandfthing  a  weapon,  &c. 
but,  at  prefent,  affray  denotes  a  fkirmifh  or  fight  be¬ 
tween  two  or  more. 

AFFRONTEE,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation  given 
to  animals  facing  one  another  on  an  efcutcheon;  a  kind 
of  bearing  which  is  otherwife  called  conjrontee  and 
hands  oppofed  to  adoffee . 

AFFUSION,-  the  a<5t  of  pouring  fome  fluid  fub- 
ftance  on  another  body.  Dr  Grew  gives  feveral  expe¬ 
riments  of  the  lu Nation  arifing  from  the  affufion  of 
divers  menftrtmms  on  all  forts  of  bodies.  Divines  and 
church  hiftorians  fpeak  of  baptifm  by  affufion;  which 
amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  what  we  now  call 
Jgr  inkling. 

AFRANIUS,  a  Latin  poet,  who  wrote  comedies 
in  imitation  of  Menander,  commended  by  Tully  and 
Quintilian:  he  lived  in  the  170th  olympiad. 

AFRICA  (according  to  Bochart,  from  a  Punic 
word,  lignifying  Ears  oj  Corn) ;  one  of  the  four  great 
divifions,  by  the  moderns  called  quarters,  of  the  world, 
and  one  of  the  three  called  by  the  Greeks  h *«/»>',  or 
continents.  By  them  it  was  alio  called  Libya. 

Africa  lies  fouth  of  Europe,  and  weft  of  Afia.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  which  fe- 
parates  it  from  the  former  :  on  the  north-eaft,  by  the 
Red  Sea,  which  divides  it  from  Afia,  and  to  which  it  is 
attached  by  a  neck  of  land  called  the  Ifthmus  of  Suez j 
about  60  miles  over,  feparating  the  Mediterranean  from 
the  Red  Sea.  On  the  weft,  fouth,  and  eaft,  it  is  bound¬ 
ed  by  the  main  ocean :  fo  that  it  is  properly  a  vaft 
peninfula,  bearing  fome  faint  refemblance  of  a  pyra¬ 
mid,  the  bafe  of  which  is  the  northern  part,  running  a- 
long  the  fhores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  top  of 
the  pyramid  is  the  moft  foutherly  point,  called  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Its  greateft  length  from  north  to  fouth  is 
4300  miles,  and  its  greateft  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft 
is  350a  miles;  reaching  from  Lat.  3 70  N.  to  3 50  S. 
and  from  Long.  1 70°  W.  to  E. 

Though  the  greateft  part  of  this  continent  hath  been 
in  all  ages  unknown  both  to  the  Europeans  and  Afia- 
tics,  its  fituation  is  more  favourable  than  either  Europe 
or  Afia  for  maintaining  an  intercourfe  with  other  na¬ 
tions.  It  ftands,  as  it  were,  in  the  centre  of  the  three 
Vo  i.  I.  Part  I, 
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other  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  and  has  thereby  a  much  Africa* 
nearer  communication  with  Europe,  Afia,  and  Ame- w “ "V— ~ 
rica,  than  anyone  of  thefe  has  with  another.  For,  (1.) 

It  is  oppofite  to  Europe  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  al- 
moft  1000  miles  in  a  line  from  eaft  to  weft;  the  difi- 
tance  feldom  100  miles,  never  100  leagues,  and  fome- 
times  not  above  20  leagues.  (2.)  It  is  oppofite  to 
Afia  for  all  the  length  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  diftance  fome* 
times  not  exceeding  five  leagues,  feldom  fifty.  (3.)  Itsr 
coaft  for  the  length  of  about  2000  miles  lies  oppofite 
to  America  at  the  diftance  of  from  500  to  700  leagues, 
including  the  iflands  :  whereas  America,  unlefs  where 
it  may  be  a  terra  incognita,  is  no  where  nearer  Europe 
than  1000  leagues  ;  and  Afia,  than  2500. 

As  the  equator  divides  this  continent  almoft  in  "he 
middle,  the  far  greateft  part  of  it  is  within  the  tro¬ 
pics;  and  of  confequence  the  heat  in  feme  places  is  al¬ 
moft  inlupportable  by  Europeans,  it  being  there  great¬ 
ly  increafed  by  vaft  deferts  of  burning  fand  — It  can¬ 
not  be  doubted,  however,  that,  were  the  country  well 
cultivated,  it  would  be  extremely  fertile  ;  and  would 
produce  in  great  abundance,  not  only  the  ncceffaries, 
but  alfo  the  luxuries,  of  life.  It  has  been  aliened,  that 
the  fugars  of  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica,  as  alfo  the  gin¬ 
ger,  cotton,  rice,  pepper,  pimento,  cocoa,  indigo, 

&c.  of  thefe  iflands,  would  thrive  in  Africa  to  as  much 
perfection  as  where  they  are  now  produced.  Nor  can 
it  be  doubted,  that  the  Eaft  Indian  fpices,  the  tea  of 
China  and  Japan,  the  coffee  of  Mocha,  &c.  would  all 
thrive  in  fome  parts  of  the  African  coaft  ;  as  this  con¬ 
tinent  has  the  advantage  of  feeling  no  cold,  the  climate 
being  either  very  warm  or  very  temperate. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cafe  with  the  internal  parts  of 
Africa,  it  is  certain  that  its  coafts  are  well  watered 
with  many  very  confiderable  rivers.  The  Nile  and  the 
Niger  may  be  reckoned  among  the  largeft  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  America  excepted.  The  firft  difeharges 
itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean,  after  a  prodigious  courie 
from  its  fource  in  Abyffinia.  The  origin  neither  of 
the  Nile,  nor  of  the  Niger,  is  certainly  known;  but  that 
of  the  latter  is  fuppofed  to  run  through  a  tract  of  land  i 
little  lefs  than  3000  miles.  Both  thefe  rivers  annually 
overflow  their  banks,  fertilizing  by  that  means  the 
countries  through  which  they  pals.-  The  Gambia  and 
Senegal  rivers  are  only  branches  of  the  Niger.  Many 
vaft  ridges  of  mountains  alfo  run  through  different  parts 
of  this  continent;  but  their  extent  is  very  little  known. 

Some  of  the  moft  remarkable  are,  ( 1.)  Thofe  called  1 
Htlas,  lying  between  the  20th  and  2  5th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  fuppofed  almoft  to  divide  the  continent 
from  eaft  to  weft.-  (2.)  The  mountains  of  the  moon,  fo 
called  on  account  of  their  great  height;  fuppofed  to 
be  the  boundaries  between  Abyffinia -and  fome  of  the 
interior  kingdoms;  (3.)  The  mountains  of  Sierra 
Leona,  fo  called  on  account  of  their  abounding  with 
lions,  and  likewife  fuppofed  to  he  the  boundaries  of 
fome  of  the  nations.  (4.)  Thofe  called  by  the  ancients 
the  mountains  of  God,  on  account  of  their  being  fub- 
ject  to  perpetual  thunder  and  lightning.  Of  all  thefe, 
however,  little  more  is  known  than  their  names. 

To  what  we  have  already  laid  concerning  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  Africa,  we  may  add,  that  no  part  of  the  world 
abounds  with  gold  and  filver  in  a  greater  degree.  Here 
alfo  are  a  prodigious  number  of  elephants ;  and  it  is 
furprifing,  that  neither  the  ancient  nor  modern  Euro- 
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Africa,  peans,  notwithftanding  their  extravagant  and  infatiable 
— V—  thirft  after  gold  and  filver,  fliould  have  endeavoured  to 
eftablifti  themfelves  effetf  ually  in  a  country  much  nearer 
to  them  than  either  America  or  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  an<i 
where  the  objects  of  their  defire  are  found  in  equal,  if 
not  greater,  plenty.  #  t 

Next  to  gold  and  filver,  cdpper  is  the  moft  valuable 
metal ;  and  on  this  continent  is  found  in  great  plenty, 
infomuch  that  the  mountains  of  Atlas  above  mentioned 
are  faid  all  to  be  compofed  of  copper  ore.  In  fhort, 
Africa,  though  a  full  quarter  of  the  globe,  flored  with 
an  inexhauftible  treafure,  and  capable  of  producing  al- 
moll  every  neceflary,  conveniency,  and  luxury  of  life, 
within  itfelf,  feems  to  be  utterly  neglected  both  by  its 
own  inhabitants  and  all  other  nations  :  the  former, 
being  in  a  favage  date,  are  incapable  of  enjoying  the 
bleflmgs  offered  them  by  nature  ;  and  the  latter  taking 
no  farther  notice  of  the  inhabitants,  or  their  land,  than 
to  obtain  at  the  eafieft  rate  what  they  procure  with  as 
little  trouble  as  poffible,  or  to  carry  them  off  for  flaves 
to  their  plantations  in  America. 

Only  a  fmall  part  of  this  continent  was  known  to 
the  ancients,  viz .  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  and  the  nor¬ 
thern  coaft,  comprehending  little  more  than  what  is 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Barbary .  It  was  divided 
into  Africa  I  ropria,  and  Africa  Interior .  Africa  Pro¬ 
pria  comprehended  only  the  Carthaginian  territories. 
Africa  Interior  comprehended  all  other  nations  to  the 
fouthward  of  thefe  territories,  or  thofe  at  a  greater  di- 
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the  former  was  annihilated  by  Alexander’s  conqueft  of 
Tyre,  and  the  empire  of  the  latter  was  overturned  by " 
the  Romans. 

That  the  peninfula  of  Africa,  however,  was  in 
reality  failed  round  by  the  Phenicians,  we  have  on 
indifputable  authority  ;  for  fome  of  that  nation  un¬ 
dertook  the  voyage,  at  the  command  of  Necho  king 
of  Egypt,  about  604  years  before  the  Chriftian  sera. 
They  failed  from  a  port  in  the  Red-fea,  and  after 
three  years  returned  by  the  Mediterranean  :  and  the 
very  obje&ions  that  were  made  to  the  veracity  of  their 
accounts  at  that  time,  are  unanfwerable  proofs  to  us 
that  this  voyage  was  really  accompliflied.  They  pre¬ 
tended,  that,  having  failed  for  fome  time,  the  fun  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  vertical,  after  which  he  appeared 
in  the  north,  and  feemed  to  recede  from  them  :  that 
as  they  returned,  the  fun  gradually  feemed  to  move 
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fouthward s  ;  and,  after  becoming  vertical  once  more, 
appeared  then  in  the  fouth  fide  of  them  as  before  they 
fet  out.  This,  which  we  know  muft  certainly  have  been 
the  cafe,  was  deemed  incredible  at  that  titpe,  and  uni- 
verfal  ignorance  concerning  the  extent  of  this  continent 
prevailed  Jtjll  the  I5tn  century.  The  firft  attempts  to¬ 
wards  attaining  a  knowledge  of  Africa  was  made  by 
the  Portuguefe  in  1 41 2.  Notwithftanding  their  vici¬ 
nity,  they  had  never  ventured  beyond  Cap eJVon,  fituated 
in  about  N.  lat.  270 :  it  had  received  its  name  from  a 
fuppofed  impotlibility  of  palling  it.  This  year  they 
proceeded  160  miles  farther,  to  Cape  Bojador;  which 
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with  which  the  Romans  had  any  connexion,  were  the 
Numidians,  the  Mauritanians,  and  the  Gaetuli.  All 
thefe,  as  well  as  Egypt,  were  fwallowed  up  by  that 
enormous  power,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Ro¬ 
man  provinces.  But  the  Romans  never  feem  to  have 
penetrated  beyond  the  tropic  of  cancer.  There  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  been  fome  intercourfe  between  them 
and  the  Ethiopians  :  but  the  latter  always  preferved 
their  liberty  ;  and  we  find  their  queen  Candace  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  times  of  the  apollles,  when  the  Roman 
power  was  at  its  highelt  pitch. 

Between  the  tropic  of  cancer  and  the  equinoctial 
line,  a  multitude  of  favage  nations  were  fuppofed  to 
have  their  refidence,  known  by  the  names  of  Melano- 
gaetuli,  Nigritae,  Blemmyes,  Dolopes,  Allacuri,  Lo- 
tophagi,  Ichthyophagi,  Elephantophagi,  &c.  (which 
are  taken  notice  of,  as  well  as  the  others  already  men¬ 
tioned,  under  their  proper  names) ;  but  that  Africa 
was  a  peninfula,  feems  to  have  been  totally  unknown 

both  to  the  Europeans  and  Afiatics  for  many  ages. _ 

It  is  probable  indeed,  that  fome  of  the  Phenicians,  and 
their  offspring  the  Carthaginians,  were  notfo  ignorant; 
as  they  carried  navigation  to  a  much  greater  height 
than  either  the  Greeks  or  Romans  :  but  their  difeove- 
ries  were  all  concealed  with  the  greatell  care,  left  other 
nations  ftiould  reap  the  benefit  of  them  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  we  can  now  find  no  authentic  accounts  concern¬ 
ing  them.  The  navigation  round  Africa,  in  particular, 
is  recorded  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  rather  as 
a  ft  range  arnufmg  tale  than  as  a  real  tranfadion  ;  and 
as  neither  the  progrefs  of  the  Phenician  and  Carthagi- 


with  rocky  clifts,  appeared  fo  dreadful  to  the  naviga¬ 
tors,  that  they  returned  without  any  attempt  to  pafs 
it.  In  an  attempt  to  double  this  formidable  cape, 
they  difeovered  the  Madeira  iflands  in  1419:  but  Cape 
Bojador  continued  to  be  the  boundary  of  their  conti¬ 
nental  difeoveries  till  1433;  when  they  penetrated 
within  the  tropics,  and  in  a  few  years  difeovered  the 
river  Senegal,  Cape  de  Verd,  and  the  iflands  which  lie 
off  that  promontory.  In  1449,  the  weftern  iflands, 
called  the  Azores,  were  difeovered  :  and  in  1471,  they 
firft  penetrated  beyond  the  line  ;  and  were  furprifed  to 
find,  that  the  torrid  zone,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
the  ancients,  who  imagined  it  to  be  burnt  up  with 
heat,  was  not  only  habitable,  but  fertile  and  populous. 
In  1484,  they  proceeded  1500  miles  beyond  the  line; 
fo  that  they  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  finding  that 
way  a  paffage  to  the  Eafl  Indies  :  and  two  years  after¬ 
wards,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  difeovered  by  Bar¬ 
tholomew  de  Diaz  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1497? 
that  the  Portuguefe,  under  Vafquez  de  Gama,  actually 
doubled  this  cape,  and  difeovered  the  true  fhape  of  the 
continent.  Thus  the  coafts  of  Africa  were  made  per¬ 
fectly  known  ;  and  probably  the  knowledge  concerning 
its  interior  parts  would  have  been  much  greater  than  it 
is,  had  not  the  general  attention  been  called  off  from 
this  continent  by  the  diicovery  of  America  in  1492. 

The  Romans  for  a  long  time  maintained  their  power 
in  Africa  :  but  in  the  year  426,  Bonifacius,  fupreme 
governor  of  all  the  Roman  dominions  in  this  quarter, 
being  compelled  to  revolt  by  the  treachery  of  another 
general  called  Aetius ,  and  finding  himfelf  unable  to 
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Africa,  however,  being  Toon  after  reconciled  to  his  emprefs,  • 
U»  i  "-1'  placidia,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  perfuade  the  Vandals 
to  retire.  Hereupon  a  war  enfued,  in  which  the  bar¬ 
barians  proved  victorious,  and  quickly  over* ran  all  the 
Roman  provinces  in  Africa.  In  the  year  435,  a  peace 
was  concluded  ;  when  Numidia  and  fome  other  coun¬ 
tries  were  ceded  to  the  Vandals,  who  foon  after  feized 
all  the  reft.  Thefe  barbarians  did  not  long  enjoy  their 
ill-gotten  poffeffions :  for,  about  the  year  533,  Be- 
lifarius  drove  them  out,  annexing  the  provinces  to 
the  eaftern  empire  ;  and  in  647,  the  Saracens,  having 
conqilered  Mesopotamia,  Egypt  (which  anciently  was 
not  included  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  ijrica ), 
Phenicia,  Arabia,  and  Paleftine,  broke  like  a  torrent 
into  Africa,  which  they  quickly  fubdued.  Their  vaft 
empire  being  in  936  divided  into  (even  kingdoms,  the 
African  ftates  retained  their  independency  long  after 
the  others  were  fubdued  by  the  Turks:  but  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  1 6th  century,  being  afraid  of  falling  un¬ 
der  the  yoke  of  Spain,  they  invited  the  Turks  to  their 
affiilance;  who  firft  protected,  and  then  enftaved,  them. 
They  ftill  continue  in  a  kind  of  dependence  on  the  Ot¬ 
toman  empire.  They  are  not,  however,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  the  fubjetfs  of  the  Grand  Signior,  but  call  him  their 
protc’tfor,  paying  him  an  annual  tribute.  On  the  coafts, 
the  natives  are  almoft  all  addicted  to  piracy;  and  with 
fuch  fuccefs  have  they  carried  on  their  employment, 
that  the  greateft  powers  in  Europe  are  become  their 
tributaries,  in  order  to  procure  liberty  to  trade  on  the 
Mediterranean. 

Concerning  even  thofe  ftates  which  are  neareft  to 
Europe,  very  little  is  known  :  but  the  interior  nations 
are  fcarce  known  by  name  ;  nor  do  almoft  any  two  of 
the  moft  learned  moderns  agree  in  their  divifion  of  A- 
frica  into  kingdoms  j  and  the  reafon  is,  that  fcarcely 
any  traveller  hath  ever  penetrated  into  thefe  inhofpi- 
table  regions.  According  to  the  beft  accounts,  con¬ 
cerning  thofe  regions  of  Africa  lying  beyond  Egypt 
and  Barbary,  they  are  divided  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner.  On  the  weftern  coaft,  to  the  fouth  of  Barbary, 
lie  the  kingdoms  of  Bildulgerid,  Zaara,  Negroland, 
Loango,  Congo,  Angola,  Benguela,  and  Terra  de 
Natal.  On  the  eaftern  coaft  beyond  Egypt,  are  thofe 
of  Nubia,  Adel,  Ajan,  Zanguebar  (between  thefe  two 
a  huge  defart  is  interpofed),  Monomatapa,  and  Sofola. 
In  the  interior  parts  the  kingdoms  of  Lower  Ethiopia, 
Abex,  Monemuge,  and  Matanan,  are  made  mention 
of.  The  fouthermoft  part,  called  Caffraria,  is  well 
known  for  the  habitation  of  the  rUtentots 

In  many  material  circumftances,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  extensive  continent  agree  with  each  other.  If  we 
except  the  people  of  Abyflinia,  who  are  tawny,  and 
profefs  a  mixture  of  Chriftianity,  Judaifm,  and  Pagan- 
ifm,  they  are  all  of  a  black* complexion.  In  their  re¬ 
ligion,  except  on  the  fea-coafts,  which  have  been  vifit- 
ed  and  fettled  by  ftrangers,  they  are  Pagans ;  and  the 
form  of  government  is  every  where  monarchical.  Few 
princes,  however,  polfefs  a  very  extenfive  jurifdidtion  ; 
for  as  the  natives  of  this  part  of  Africa  are  grofsly  ig¬ 
norant  in  all  the  arts  of  utility  or  refinement,  they 
are  little  acquainted  with  one  another;  and  generally 
united  in  fmall  focieties,  each  governed  by  its  own 
prince,  In  Abyflinia,  indeed,  as  well  as  in  Congo, 
Loango,  and  Angola,  we  are  told  of  powerful  mo- 
narchs ;  but  on  examination;  it  is  found  that  the  au^ 


thority  of  thefe  princes  (lands  on  a  precarious  foot-  Africa, 
ing,  each  tribe  or  feparate  body  of  their  fubje&s  being  v—- ->r— ** 
under  the  influence  of  a  petty  chieftain  of  their  own, 
ftyled  Negus ,  to  whofe  commands,  however  contrary 
to  thofe  of  the  Negafcha  Negafcht,  or  king  of  kings, 
they  are  always  ready  to  fubmit. 

The  fertility  of  a  country  fo  prodigioufly  extenfive, 
might  be  fuppofed  more  various  than  we  find  it  is :  in 
fa£t,  there  is  no  medium  in  this  part  of  Africa  with 
regard  to  the  advantages  of  foil  ;  it  is  either  perfectly 
barren  or  extremely  fertile.  This  arifes  from  the  in- 
tenfe  heat  of  the  fun  ;  which,  where  it  meets  w ith  fuf- 
ficient  moifture,  produces  the  utmoft  luxuriancy;  and 
in  thofe  countries  where  there  are  few  rivers,  reduces 
the  furface  of  the  earth  to  a  barren  fand.  Of  this  fort 
are  the  countries  of  Anian  and  Zaara ;  which,  for 
want  of  water,  and  confequently  of  all  other  neceffa- 
ries,  are  reduced  to  perfect  deferts,  as  the  name  of  the 
latter  denotes.  In  thofe  countries,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  water,  and  particularly  where 
the  rivers  overflow  the  land  part  of  the  year,  as  in  A- 
byffinia,  the  produ&ions  of  nature,  both  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kinds,  are  found  in  the  higheft  perfec¬ 
tion  and  greateft  abundance.  The  countries  of  Man- 
dingo,  Ethiopia,  Congo,  Angola,  Batua,  Truticui, 
Monomotapa,  Cafati,  and  Mehenemugi,  are  extreme¬ 
ly  rich  in  gold  and  filver.  The  bafer  metals,  like  wile, 
are  found  in  thefe  and  many  other  parts  of  Africa. 

But  the  perfons  of  the  natives  make  the  moft  confider- 
able  article  in  the  produce  and  traffic  of  this  miferable 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

On  the  Guinea  or  weftern  coaft,  the  Englifh  trade 
to  James  Fort,  and  other  fettlem :nts  near  and  up  the 
river  Gambia  ;  where  they  exchange  their  woollen  and 
linen  manufactures,  their  hardware,  and  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors,  for  the  perfons  of  the  natives.  By  the  treaty 
of  peace  in  1783,  the  river  of  Senegal,  with  its  de¬ 
pendencies,  were  given  up  to  France.  Gold  and  ivory, 
next  to  the  (lave  trade,  form  the  principal  branches  of 
African  commerce.  Thefe  are  carried  on  from  the 
fame  coaft,  where  the  Dutch  and  French,  as  well  as 
Englifti,  have  their  fettlemeuts  for  this  purpofe. 

The  Portuguefe  are  in  poffellion  of  the  eaft  and  weft 
coaft  of  Africa,  from  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  to  the 
Equator  ;  which  immenfe  tra<ft  they  became  mafters 
of  by  their  fucccffive  attempts  and  happy  difeovery  and 
navigation  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  From  the 
coaft  of  Zanguebar,  on  the.  eaftern  fide,  they  trade  not 
only  for  the  articles  abovemention  ed,  but  like  wife  for 
feveral  others  ;  as  fena,  aloes,  civet,  ambergris,  and 
frankinccnfe.  The  Dutch  have  fettlements  towards 
the  fouthern  part  of  the  continent,  in  the  country 
called  Caffraria,  or  the  land  of  the  Hotentots,  parti¬ 
cularly  Cape  Town,  which  is  well  fettled  and  fortified; 
where  their  Chips  bound  for  India  ufually  put  in,  and 
trade  with  the  natives  for  their  cattle,  in  exchange  for 
which  they  give  them  fpirituous  iquors. 

The  Portuguefe  being  fovereigns  of  the  greateft  part 
of  the  coaft,  have  a  number  of  black  princes  their  tri¬ 
butaries.  There  are  fome  independent  princes  who  ■ 
have  extenfive  dominions  ;  particularly  the  kings  of 
Dahome  and  Widah,  the  moft*  noted  of  any  for  the 
infamous  flave  trade.  Upwards  of  200  years^have  the 
European  nations  traded  w  ith  Africa  in  human  flefti  ;  ;• 
and  encouraged  in  the  Negro  countries;  wars,  rapine,  , 
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Africa,  defolation,  and  murder,  that  the  Weft  India  i^ands 
11  might  be  fupplieil  with  that  commodity.  .  The  annual 
Aga.  exportation  of  poor  creatures  from  Africa  for  Haves 
’”'v~“'hath  exceeded  100,000  ;  numbers  of  whom  are  driven 
down  like  lheep,  perhaps.  a  1000  miles  from  the  ffia- 
coaft,  who  are  generally  inhabitants  of  villages  that 
have  been  furrounded  in  the  night  by  armed  force,  and 
^carried  off  to  be  fold  to  our  traders. — Nor  do  our  plan¬ 
ters,  who  purchafe  them,  ufe  any  pains  to  inftruX 
them  in  religion,  to  make  them  amends  for  the  op- 
preftion  thus  exercifed  on  them.  It  <  is  faid  they  are 
•unnaturally  averfe  to  every  thing  that  tends  to  it ;  yet 

•  the  Portuguefe,  French,  and  Spaniards,  in  their  fet- 
tlements,  fucceed  in  their  attempts  to  inftruX  them, 
as  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  commerce  as  of  reli¬ 
gion.  It  is  for  the  fake  of  Chriftianity,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  accompanying  it,  that  Engliih  Haves  embrace 
every  occafion  of  defeating  to  the  fettlements  of  thefe 
nations. — But  upon  this  fubjeX  the  feelings  and  re¬ 
flexion  of  the  nation  have  of  late  been  abundantly 
roufed,  and  in  the  inveftigation  of  it  the  wifdom  of 
the  legiflature  is  foon  to  be  employed. 

AFRICAN- Company,  a  fociety  of  merchants,  efta- 
'blifhed  by  King  Charles  IT.  for  trading  to  Africa  ; 
which  traders  now  laid  open  to  all  his  Majefty’s  fub- 
-jeXs,  paying  JO  per  cent .  for  maintaining  the  forts. 

AERICANUS  (Julius),  an  excellent  hiftorian  of  the 
•third  -century,  the  author  of  a  chronicle  which  was 

•  greatly  efteemed,  and  in  which  he  reckons  >500  years 
from  . the  creation  of  the  world  to  Julius  Gefar.  This 
work,  of  which  we  have  now  no  more  than  what  is  to 
d>e  found  in  Eufebius,  ended  at  the  22ift  year  of  the 
vulgar  aera.  Africanus  alfo  wrote  a  letter  to  Origen 
-on  the  hiftory  of  Sufanna,  which  he  reckoned  fuppo- 
fititious  ;  and  we  have  (till  a  letter  of  his  to  Ariftides, 
in  which  he  reconciles  the  feeming  contradiXions  in 
“the  two  genealogies  of  Cfirid  recorded  by  .  St  Matthew 

and  St  Luke. 

AFSLAGERS,  perfons  appointed  by  the  burgo- 
mafters  of  Amfterdam  to  prefide  over  the  public  fales 
made  in  that  city.  They  muft  always  have  a  clerk  of 
the  fecretary’s  office  with  them,  to  take  an  account  of 
the  fale.  They  correfpond  to  our  brokers,  or  auc¬ 
tioneers. 

AFT,  in  the  fea  language,  the  fame  with  abaft.- 

AFTERBIRTH,  in  midwifery,  fignifies  the  mem¬ 
branes  which  furround  the  infant  in  the  womb,  generally 
called  the  fecundines.  See  Midwifery. 

AFTERMATH,  in  hufbandry,  fignifies  the  grafs 
which  fprings  or  grows  up  after  mowing. 

AFTERNOON,  the  latter  half  of  the  artificial  day, 
or  that  fpace  between  noon  and  night. 

AFTER-PAINS,  in  midwifery,  exceffive  pains  felt 
in  the  groin,  loins,  &c.  after  the  woman  is  delivered. 

AFTER  SWARMS,  in  the  management  of  bees, 
are  thofe  which  leave  the  hive  fome  time  after  the  firft. 
has  fwarmed.  See  Beji. 

AFWESTAD,  a  large  copper- work  belonging  to 
the  crown  of  Sweden,  which  lies  on  the  Dala,  in  the 
province  of  Dalecarlia,  in  Sweden.  It  looks  like  a 
town,  and  has  its  own  church.  Here  they  make  cop¬ 
per-plates  ;  and  have  a  mint  for  fmall  filver  coin,  as  well 
as  a  royal  poft-houfe.  W.  Long.  14.  10.  N.  Lat.  58.  ic. 

AG  A,  in  the  Turkilh  language,  fignifies  a  great  lord 
ar  commander.  Hence  the  aga  of  the  JanifTaries  is 
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the  commander  in  chief  of  that  corps  ;  as  the  general  Aga<  L 
of  horfe  is  denominated  fpahiclar  aga.  The  aga  of  I 
the  JanifTaries  is  an  officer  of  great  importance.  He  is  ^ 
the  only  perfon  who  is  allowed  to  appear  before  the 
Grand  Signior  without  his  arms  acrofs  his  bread  in  the 
pofture  of  a  Have.  Eunuchs  at  Conftantinople  are  in 
pofieffion  of  mod  of  the  principal  pods  of  the  feraglio: 

The  title  aga  is  given  to  them  all,  whether  m  employ¬ 
ment  or  out.  This  title  is  alfo  given  to  all  fuch  men 
-without  employ,  and  efpecially  to  wealthy  landholders. 

We  find  alfo  agas  in  other  countries.  The  chief 
officers  under  the  Khan  of  Tartary  are  called  by  this 
name.  And  among  the  Algerines,  we  read  of  agas 
chofen  from  among  the  boluk  bajbis  (the  firft  rank  of 
military  officers),  and  fent  to  govern  in  the  chief  towns 
and  garrifons  of  that  date.  The  aga  of  Algiers  is  the 
prefident  of  the  divan,  or  fenate.  For  fome  years,  the 
aga  was  the  fupreme.  officer  ;  and  governed  the  date  in 
the  place  of  baffiaw,  whofe  power  dwindled  to  a  fiia* 
dow.  But  the  foldiery  rifing  againft  the  boluk  ba/his , 
or  agas,  maffacred  mod  of  them,  and  transferred  the 
fovereign  power  to  the  calif,  with  the  title  of  Dey  or 
King. 

AGADES,  a  kingdom  and  city  of  Negroland  m  A- 
irica.  It  lies  nearly  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  be¬ 
tween  Gubur  and  Cano.  The  town  ftands  on  a  river 
that  falls  into  the  Niger  ;  it  is  walled,  and  the  king’s 
palace  is  in  the  midft  of  it.  The  king  has  a  retinue, 
who  ferve  as  a  guard.  The  inhabitants  are  not  fo 
black  as  other  negroes,  and  confift  of  merchants  and 
artificers.  Thofe  that  inhabit  the  fields  are  fhepherds 
or  herdfmen,  whofe  cottages  are  made  of  boughs,  and 
are  carried  about  from  place  to  place  on  the  back  of 
oxen.  They  are  fixed  on  the  fpot  of  ground  where 
they  intend  to  feed  their  cattle.  The  houfes  in  the 
city  are  ftately,  and  built  after  the  Barbary  faftiion. 

This  kingdom  was,  and  may  be  dill,  tributary  to  the 
king  of  Tombut.  It  is  well  watered  ;  and  there  is  great 
plenty  of  grafs,  cattle,  fenna,  and  manna.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  religion  is  the  Mahometan,  but  very  loofely 
profeued.  N.  Lat.  26.  10.  E.  Long.  9.  10. 

AGALLOCHUM.  See  Xylo  Aloes. 

AGALMATA,  in  antiquity,  a  term  originally 
ufed  to  ftgnify. any  kind  of  ornaments  in  a  temple; 
but  afterwards  for  the  ftatutes  only,  as  being  mod  con¬ 
spicuous. 

AGAMEMNON,  the  Ton  of  Atreus  by  Erope,  was 
captain-general  of  the  Trojan  expedition.  It  was  fore¬ 
told  to  him  by  Caftandra,  that  his  wife  Clytemneftra 
would  be  his  death  :  yet  he  returned  to  her  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  was  (lain  by  iEgifthus,  who  had  gained  up¬ 
on  his  wife  in  his  abfefce,  and  by  -her  means  got  the 
government  into  his  own  hands. 

AGANIPPEDES,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  defignation 
given  to  the  mufes,  from  a  fountain  of  mount  Helicon, 
called  Aganippe . 

AGANIPPE,  in  antiquity,  a  fountain  of  Boeotia 
at  mount  Helicon,  on  the  borders  between  Phocis  and 
Bgcolia,  facred  to  the  mufes.,  and  running  into  the  river 
Permeffieus  ;  (Pliny,  Paufanias.)  Ovid  Teems  to  make 
Agajiippe  and  Hippocrene  the  fame.  Solinus  more  tru¬ 
ly  diftinguifhes  them,  and  afcribes  the  blending  them 
to  poetical  licenfe. 

AGAPE,  in  ecclefiaftical  hidory,  the  love-fead,  or 
feaft  of  charity,  in  ufe  among  the  primitive  Chridians ; 
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A#tpct&t  when  a  liberal  contribution  was  made  by  the  rich  to 
Agard.  feed  the  poor.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  fignifies  love . 
St  Chryfoftom  gives  the  following  account  of  this  feaft, 
which  he  derives  from  the  apoftolical  pra&ice.  He 
fays,  “  The  fir il  Chriftians  had  all  things  in  common, 
as  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apoftles;  but  when  that 
equality  of  poffeflions  ceafed,  as  it  did  even  in  the  A- 
poftles  time,  the  agape,  or  love-feaft,  was  fubftituted 
in  the  room  of  it.  Upon  certain  days,  after  partaking 
of  the  Lord's  fupper,  they  met  at  a  common  feaft;  the 
rich  bringing  provifions,  and  the  poor  who  had  nothing 
being  invited.'’  It  was  always  attended  with  receiving 
the  holy  facrament;  but  there  is  fome  difference  between 
the  ancient  and  modem  interpreters  as  to  the  circum- 
ftance  of  time,  viz.  Whether  this  feaft  was  held  before 
or  after  the  communion.  St  Chryfoftom  is  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  opinion;  the  learned  Dr  Cave  of  the  former. — Thefe 
love-feafts,  during  the  three  firft  centuries,  were  held 
in  the  church  without  fcandal  or  offence;  but,  in  after 
times,  the  heathens  began  to  tax  them  with  impurity. 
This  gave  occafion  to  a  reformation  of  thefe  agapa?. 
The  kifs  of  charity,  with  which  the  ceremony  ufed  to 
end,  was  no  longer  given  between  different  fexes;  and 
it  was  exprefsly  forbidden  to  have  any  beds  or  couches, 
for  the  conveniency  of  thofe  who  ffiould  be  difpofed  to 
■eat  more  at  their  eafe.  Notwithftanding  thefe  precau¬ 
tions,  the  abufes  committed  in  them  became  fo  noto¬ 
rious,  that  the  holding  of  them  {in  churches  at  leaft) 
was  folemnly  condemned,  at  the  council  of  Carthage, 
in  the  year  39 7» 

AGAPET./E,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  name  given 
to  certain  virgins  and  widows,  who,  in  the  ancient 
church,  affociated  themfelves  with,  and  attended  on, 
ecclefiaftics,  out  of  a  motive  of  piety  and  charity. 

In  die  primitive  days  there  were  women  inllituted 
Deaconesses;  who,  devoting  themfelves  to  the  fervice 
of  the  church,  took  up  their  abode  with  theminifters,  and 
affifted  them  in  their  fun&ions.  In  the  fervour  of  the 
primitive  piety,  there  was  nothing  fcandalons  in  thefe 
focieties  ;  but  they  afterwards  degenerated  into  liber- 
tinifm  ;  infomuch,  that  St  Jerom  alks,  with  indigna- 
toin,  unde  agapetarum  peflis  in  ecclejias  intrant  P  This 
gave  occafion  to  councils  to  fupprefs  them. — St  Atha- 
nafius  mentions  a  prieft,  named  Leontius,  who,  to  re¬ 
move  all  occafion  of  fufpicion,  offered  to  mutilate  him- 
felf,  to  preferve  his  beloved  companion. 

AGARD  (Arthur),  a  learned  Englifh  antiquarian, 
born  at  Tofton  in  Derbyfhire  in  the  year  1540.  His 
fondnefs  for  Englifh  antiquities  induced  him  to  make 
many  large  collections  ;  and  his  office  as  deputy  cham¬ 
berlain  of  the  exchequer,  which  he  held  4 $  years,  gave 
him  great  opportunities  of  acquiring  ikill  in  that  ftudy. 
Similarity  of  tafte  brought  him  acquainted  with  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  and  other  learned  men,  who  affociated 
themfelves  under  the  name  of  1  he  Society  of  Antiquarians. 
of  which  focitty  Mr  Agard  was  a  conspicuous  member. 
He  made  the  doomfday-book  his  peculiar  ftudy;  and 
compofed  a  work  purpofely  to  explain  it,  under  the  title 
of  7 r a  flatus  de  ufu  et  abjeurioribus  verbis  libride  Dome] - 
day:  he  alfo  compiled  a  book  for  the  fervice  of  his  fuc- 
cellors  in  office,  which  he  depofited  with  the  officers 
of  the  king’s  receipt,  as  a  proper  index  for  fucceeding 
officers.  All  the  reft  of  his  collections,  containing  at 
leaft  twenty  volumes,  he  bequeathed  to  Sir  Robert 
Cotton;  and  died  in  1615. 


AGARIC.  See  Acaricus.  Agaric, 

Female  Agaric.  See  Box.  ft  US.  Agaric  us- 

Mineral  Agaric ,  a  marley  earth,  refembiing  the  - 
vegetable  of  that  name  in  colour  and  texture.  It  is 
found  in  the  fiffures  of  rocks,  and  on  the  roofs  of  ca¬ 
verns;  and  is  fometimes  ufed  as  an  aftringent  in  fluxes, 
hemorrhagies,  &c. 

AGARICUS,  or  Mushroom,  a  genus  of  the  order  v 
of  fungi,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants. 

Species  and ufes.  Botanical  writers  enumerate  ysTpe- 
cies  belonging  to  this  genus  ;  of  which  the  moft  re¬ 
markable  are  the  following. 

1.  The  campeftris,  or  common  muftiroom,  has  the 
top  or  cap  firft  of  a  dirty  cream  colour,  convex,  and 
if  but  juft  expanding,  the  under  part,  or  what  is  called 
tli t  gills y  is  of  a  bright  flefh  red  :  this  colour  lafts  but 
a  little  time  before  it  turns  darker  ;  and  when  the 
plant  is  old,  or  has  been  fome  time  expanded,  the  gills 
become  of  a  dark  brown,  the  cap  almoft  flat,  of  a 
dirty  colour,  and  often  a  little  fealy.  It  differs  much 
in  fize  in  different  plants,  it  being  from  an  inch  to  N 
feven  inches  broad.  The  general  ufe  of  it  is  well 
known.  It  is  found  in  woods,  old  paftures,  and  by 
road-fides  ;  and  is  in  the  greateft  perfection  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  a  yellowifh 
white  cap  and  white  gills;  this  is  very  firm,  butfeldom 
expands  fo  freely  as  the  true  fort,  and  when  broiled 
will  exude  a  yellowilh  juice.  It  is  probable  this  fort 

is  not  pernicious,  though  it  is  always  rejeCled  by  fueft 
as  can  diftinguini  it. 

2.  The  pratenfis,  or  champignion ,  is  very  common 
upon  heaths  and  dry  paftures.  A  number  of  them  ge¬ 
nerally  come  up  in  a*place,  ranged  in  curved  lines  or 
circles.  The  cap  is  lmall,  almoft  flat,  from  one  to 
two  or  three  inches  diameter,  of  a  pale  buff  colour, 
often  crimpled  at  the  edges,  and,  when  dry,  tough 
like  leather  or  a  thin  piece  of  fine  cork.  The  gills 
are  of  the  colour  of  the  cap;  are  thinly  placed;  with 
a  ftiort  one,  and  fometimes  two,  coming  from  the  edge 
of  the  cap  between  each.  The  (talk  or  pillar  is  alfo 
of  the  colour  of  the  cap  ;  it  is  long,  flender,  and  all 
the  way  of  a  thicknefs.  This  plant  has  but  little  fmell  ; 
is  rather  dry  ;  and  yet,  when  broiled,  or  ftewed,  it 
communicates  a  good  flavour.  In  perfection  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  former. 

3.  The  chantarellus,  or  chantarelle  agaricy  is  rather 
a  fmaller  fungus  than  the  former.  The  cap  is  yellow, 
of  different  hues  in  different  plants,  fome  being  of  a 
pale  yellow,  and  others  of  an  orange  colour.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  funk  in  the  middle,  fomewhat  refembiing  a  tunnel, 
and  its  edges  are  often  twilled  and  contorted  fo  as  to 
form  finufes  or  angles.  The  gills  are  of  a  deeper  colour 
than  the  outfide,  are  very  fine,  even,  numerous  and 
beautifully  branched.  The  ramifications  begin  at  the 
ftalk,  and  are  varioufiy  extended  towards  the  edge  of 
the  cap.  The  pillar  is  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  cap, 
is  feldom  inferted  in  the  centre,  but  rather  Tideways  5 
it  is  fhort,  thickilh  at  the  root,  and  the  gills  mollly 
run  down  the  top,  which  make  it  appear  fmalleft  in 
the  middle.  This  plant  broiled  with  fait  and  pepper 
has  much  the  flavour  of  a  roafted  cockle ;  and  is  efteem- 
ed  a  delicacy  by  the  French,  as  is  the  former.  It  is 
found  in  woods  and  high  paftures,  and  is  in  perfection 
about  the  end  of  September. 

4.  The  deliciofus,  or  orange  agaric.  The  general 
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Agaricus.  fiZe  of  the  cap  of  this  fpecies  is  from  two  to  four 

* - - - -  inches  broad.  Its  form  is  circular,  with  the  edges 

ben*-  inwards  ;  convex  on  the  upper  furface,  except  in 
the  centre,  where  it  is  a  little  depreffed,  fo  as  nearly 
to  refemble  the  apex  of  a  fmooth  apple.  The  colour 
is  a  fordid  yellow,  flreaked  with  alh  and  yellowiih 
brown,  from  the  centre  to  the  edge,  and  when  it  is 
broken  it  emits  a  gold-colour  juice.  The  gills  are  of 
a  deep  yellow,  and  a  few  of  them  come  out  by  pairs 
at  the  (talk,  but  divide  immediately,  and  run  ftraight 
to  the  edge  of  the  cap.  The  (talk  or  pillar  is  tliinneft 
near  the  middle,  thickeft  at  the  root,  and  when  cut 
tranfverfely,  it  is  quite  white  in  the  centre,  with  a 
fine  yellow  ring  that  goes  to  the  edge.  This  fungus, 
well  feafoned  and  then  broiled,  has  the  exaCt  flavour 
of  a  roafted  mufcle.  Its  prime  time  is  September,  and 
it  is  to  be  found  in  high  dry  woods. 

5.  The  cinnamomeus,  or  brown  mufliroom,  has  a 
cap  the  colour  of  frelh-tanned  hides.  c  At  firfl  it  is 
hemifpherical,  firm,  even,  and  flefliy,  with  moftly  a 
fmall  riling  in  the  centre;  but  when  old  it  is  quite  flat. 
The  gills  are  of  a  yellowifh  brown,  not  very  diftant 
from  each  other,  bent  like  a  knee  at  the  pillar,  and 
have  a  fhort  one  or  two  run  from  the  edge  of  the  cap 
between  each.  The  pillar  is  near  the  length  of  a  fin* 
ger,  firm,  rather  thick,  brown  at  the  bafe,  of  a  for¬ 
did  yellow  upward,  and,  when  cut  tranfverfely,  of  a 
fine  white  grain.  The  cap  in  different  plants  is  from 
two  to  five  inches  broad.  The  whole  plant  has  a  plea- 
fant  fmell,  and  when  broiled  gives  a  good  flavour.  It 
is  found  in  woods  in  September  and  October. 

6.  The  violaceus,  or  violet  mufhroom.  Its  cap, 
when,  firft  expanded,  is  fmooth,  hemifpherical,  the 
main  furface  of  a  livid  colour,  but  towards  the  margin 
it  is  of  a  better  blue.  When  full  grown  or  old,  it  be¬ 
comes  corrugated,  and  of  a  rufty  brown.  The  gills 
of  a  young  plant  are  of  a  beautiful  violet  colour,  and 
regularly  placed.  The  pillar  is  of  the  colour  of  the 
gills,  fhort,  of  a  conical  form,  but  fwelled  at  the  bafe 
into  a  fort  of  bulb.  Its  upper  part  is  furrounded  with 
an. iron-coloured  wool,  which,  in  a  plant  juft:  expand* 
ing,  ftretches  crofs  to  the  edge  of  the  cap  like  a  web. 
This  fpecies  requires  much  broiling ;  but  when  fufficient- 
ly  done  and  feafoned,  it  is  as  delicious  as  an  oyfter.  It 
is  found  in  woods  in  October.  Hudfon’s  bulbofus  is 
only  ^variety  of  this  plant. 

The  above  are  the  only  fpecies  that  can  be  fafely 
recommended  as  edible :  though  there  are  fome  o- 
ther  forts  which  are  frequently  eaten  by  the  country 
people ;  and  it  is  probable  the  greateft  part  of  thofe 
with  firm  flefhy  caps  might  be  eaten  with  fafety,  pro¬ 
vided  they  were  chofen  from  dry  grounds.  It  is 
well  known  that  foil  and  fituation  have  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  properties  of  plants  ;  and  thefe  be¬ 
ing  of  a  Angular  nature,  and  abfolutely  between  that 
of  an  animal  and  vegetable,  may  be  more  powerfully 
affeCted  than  a  complete  fpecies  of  either,  by  reafon 
they  have  neither  leaves  nor  branches  to  carry  off  the 
noxious  damps  and  vapours  of  a  ftagnant  foil,  as  a  per¬ 
fect  vegetable  has ;  nor  have  they  any  grofs  excremen- 
tal  difeharges,  like  thofe  of  a  living  animal.  The  gills 
no  doubt  do  exhale  fome  of  their  fuperfluous  moifture ; 
but  their  fituation  is  fuch,  that  any  thick  fleam  from 
the  earth  may  lodge  in  them,  and  by  clogging  their 
excretory  duCts,  render  the  plants  morbid.  Thus  they 
foon  run  into  a  Hate  of  putrefaction,  and  become  a 
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prey  to  worms,  flies,  and  other  infeCts.  The  common  Agarihs. 
mufhroom,  which  is  in  general  efleem  (though  we  have  *— y  W 
feveral  others  better)  is  not  fafely  eaten  when  produced 
upon  a  moifl  foil.  Thofe  who  gather  mufhrooms  for 
fale  fliould  therefore  have  particular  regard  to  the  lands 
they  colleCt  them  from,  efpecially  if  they  know  they 
are  to  be  broiled  ;  but  if  they  be  intended  for  catchup, 
perhaps  they  may  be  lefs  cautious,  as  the  fait  and  fpices 
with  which  the  juice  is  boiled  may  correCl  any  evil 
difpofition  in  the  plants.  But,  even  in  this  cafe,  catch¬ 
up  made  of  mufhrooms  taken  from  a  dry  foil  has  a 
more  aromatic  and  plcafant  flavour  than  that  which  is 
made  of  thofe  taken  from  a  moifl  one,  and  it  will  ah 
ways  keep  a  great  deal  better. 

Of  the  poifonous  forts,  the  two  following  are  the 
mofl  lingular 

7.  The  mufearius,  or  reddifh  mufhroom,  has  a  large 
hat  almofl  flat,  either  white,  red,  or  crimlon,  fometimes 
befet  with  angular  red  warts  ;  the  gills  are  white,  flat,  and 
inverfely  fpear-fhaped;  the  pillar  is  hollow,  the  cap  fixed 
to  the  middle  of  the  pillar,  limber,  and  hanging  down. 

This  fpecies  grows  in  paflures,  and  is  faid  to  deftroy 
bugs  effectually  if  the  juice  is  rubbed  upon  the  walls  and 
bed-polls.  The  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
whole  lioufes  are  greatly  infefted  with  flies  at  the  de¬ 
cline  of  fummer,  infufe  it  in  milk,  and  fet  it  in  their 
windows,  and  the  flies  upon  tailing  the  leafl  drop  are 
inflantly  poifoned.  An  infufion  of  common  pepper  in 
milk  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe  :  but  the  flies  through 
time  become  wife  enough  not  to  tafte  it ;  and  though 
vail  numbers  are  at  firlt  deflroyed,  it  is  impoflibie  to 
clear  a  houfe  of  thefe  infeCls  by  this  means. — This  is 
the  ?nvucho~more  of  the  Ruffians,  Kamtfchadales,  and 
Koriacs,  who  ufe  it  as  an  inflrument  of  intoxication. 

They  fometimes  eat  it  dry,  iometimes  immerfed  in  a 
fermented  liquor  made  with  the  epilobium,  which  they 
drink  notwithflanding  the  dreadful  effeCts.  They  arc 
firft:  feized  with  convulftons  in  all  their  limbs,  then 
with  a  raving  fuch  as  attends  a  burning  fever.  A  thou- 
fand  phantoms,  gay  or  gloomy  (according  to.  their 
conftitutions),  prefent  themfelves  to  their  imaginations: 
fome  dance,  others  are  feized  with  unfpeakablei  hor¬ 
rors.  They  perfonify  this  mufhroom  ;  and,  if  its  ef¬ 
fects  urge  them  to  filicide,  or  any  dreadful  crime,  they 
fay  they  obey  its  commands.  To  fit  themfelves  for 
premeditated  affiiflmations,  they  take  the  mouclio* 
more.  Such  is  the  fafeination  of  drunkennefs  among 
thefe  people,  that  nothing  can  induce,  them  to  forbear 
this  dreadful  potion ! 

8.  The  clypeatus,  or  long-ftalked  mufhroom,  has 
an  hemifpherical  hat  tapering  to  a  point,  and  clammy  j  * 
the  pillar  is  long,  cylindrical,  and  white;  the  gills  are 
white,  and  not  concave,  dulled  with  a  fine  powdery 
fubflance  on  each  fide  ;  the  root  is.  bulbous,  long,  and 
hooked  at  the  end  It  is  found  in  September,  in 
woodlands  and  paflures.  This  fpecies  is  thought  to 
be  poifonous  ;  and  we  have  the  following  account  of 
the  fymptoms  produced  by  eating  it,  in  Dr  Percival’s 
Eflays.  “  Robert  Uflierwood,  of  Middleton,  near 
Manchefler,  a  flrong  healthy  man,  aged  50  years,  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  morning  gathered  and  eat  what  he  fuppofed 
to  be  a  mufhroom.  He  felt  no  fymptoms  of  indifpo- 
fition,  till  five  o’clock  in  the  evening  ;  when,  being 
very  thirfly,  he  drank  near  a  quart  of  table-beer.  . 
Soon  afterwards  he  became  univerfally  fwoln,  was  fick, 
and  in  great  agonies.  A  fevere  vomiting  and  purging 
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;!{|  jigaricus*  fucceedcd,  with  violent  cramps  in  his  legs  and  thighs. 

Vi  u-  y He  diicharged  feveral  pieces  of  the  fungus,  but  with 
little  or  no  relief.  His  pains  and  evacuations  continued, 
aim© ft  without  intermiftion,  till  the  next  night  ;  when 
he  fell  into  a  found  fleep,  and  awaked  in  the  morning 
perfectly  eafy,  and  free  from  complaint.” 

Many  of  the  different  fpecies  of  this  genus  grow  on 
cows  or  horfes  dung,  on  dunghills,  on  rotten  wood,  in 
cellars,  or  on  the  trunks  of  trees  ;  of  which  the  mod 
remarkable  is, 

9.  The  quercinus,  or  agaric  of  the  oak.  This  is 
of  various  fizes,  fometimes  not  exceeding  the  bignefs 
of  the  fift,  fometimes  as  large  as  a  man’s  head.  It 
takes  at  leaft  an  year  or  two  to  grow  to  its  full  fize. 
It  is  dark  coloured,  hard,  heavy,  and  woody  ;  it  is 
fometimes  ufed  by  the  dyers,  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
black  dye.  It  taftes  at  fir  ft  fweetifh  in  the  mouth,  but 
prefently  becomes  very  bitter  and  naufeous.  It  was 
formerly  an  article  in  the  Materia  Medica;  but  is 
now  defervedly  reje&ed  from  our  pharmacopoeias. 

Culture .  Only  the  efculent  kinds  of  mufhrooms  are 
cultivated  ;  and  the  following  method  is  ufed  by  the 
gardeners  who  raife  them  for  fale. — If  the  young  mufti- 
rooms  cannot  be  procured  from  gardens,  they  muft  be 
looked  for  in  rich  paftures  during  the  months  of  Au- 
guft  and  September :  the  ground  muft  be  opened  about 
their  roots,  where  it  is  frequently  found  full  of  fmall 
white  knots  ;  which  are  the  off-fets,  or  young  mufti- 
rooms.  Thefe  muft  be  carefully  gathered  in  lumps, 
with  the  earth  about  them  :  but  as  this  fpawn  cannot 
be  found  in  the  pafture,  except  at  that  feafon  when  the 
mulhrooms  are  naturally  produced,  it  may  be  fearched 
for  at  any  time  in  old  dung-hills,  especially  where  there 
has  been  much  litter,  and  it  hath  not  been  penetrated 
by  wet  fo  as  to  rot  ;  it  may  alfo  be  found  very  often 
in  old  hot-beds  ;  or  it  may  be  procured  by  mixing 
fome  long  dung  from  the  liable,  which  has  not  been 
thrown  on  a  heap  to  ferment,  with  ftrong  earth,  and 
put  under  cover  to  prevent  wet  getting  to  it.  The 
fpawn  commonly  appears  in  about  two  months  after 
the  mixture  is  made  ;  but  proportionably  fooner  the 
more  effe&ually  the  air  is  excluded,  provided  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  not  kept  fo  clofe  as  to  heat.  Old  thatch,  or 
litter  which  has  lain  long  abroad  fo  as  not  to  ferment, 
is  the  bell  covering.  The  fpawn  has  the  appearance 
of  white  mould  fhooting  out  into  long  firings,  by  which 
it  may  be  eafily  known  wherever  it  is  met  with. — The 
beds  for  receiving  the  fpawn  are  now  to  be  prepared. 
Thefe  Ihould  be  made  of  dung  in  which  there  is  plenty 
of  litter,  but  which  fhould  not  be  thrown  on  a  heap  to 
ferment :  that  dung  which  has  lain  fpread  abroad  fora 
month  or  longer  is  beft.  The  beds  Ihould  be  made  on 
dry  ground,  and  the  dung  laid  on  the  furface  ;  the 
width  at  the  bottom  Ihould  be  two  and  a  half,  or  three 
feet,  the  length  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  mufti- 
rooms  deli  red  ;  then  lay  the  dung  about  a  foot  thick, 
covering  it  with  ftrong  earth  about  four  inches  deep. 
Upon  this  lay  more  dung,  about  10  inches  thick ;  then 
another  layer  of  earth,  ftill  drawing  in  the  Tides  of  the 
bed,  fo  as  to  form  it  like  the  roof  of  a  houfe ;  which  may 
be  done  by  three  layers  of  dung,  and  as  many  of  earth. 
When  the  bed  is  dnifhed,  it  muft  be  covered  with  litter 
or  °H  thatch,  both  to  prevent  its  drying  too  faff  and 
to  keep  out  wet.  In  this  fituation  it  ought  to  remain 
eight  or  ten  days,  when  it  will  be  in  a  proper  tempe¬ 


rature  to  receive  the  fpawn  ;  for  this  is  deftroyed  ty  Agarieus* 
too  much  heat ;  though,  before  planting,  it  may  be  kept 
very  dry,  not  only  without  detriment,  but  with  confi- 
derable  advantage. — The  bed  being  in  a  proper  tem¬ 
perature  for  the  fpawn,  the  covering  of  litter  Ihould  be 
taken  off,  and  the  Tides  of  the  bed  fmootlied  ;  then  a 
covering  of  light  rich  earth,  about  an  inch  thick, 
fhould  be  laid  all  over  the  bed  ;  but  this  fhould  not  be 
wet.  Upon  this  the  fpawn  muft  be  tbruft,  laying  the 
lumps  two  or  three  inches  afunder  :  then  gently  cover 
this  with  the  fame  light  earth,  above  half  an  inch 
thick  ;  and  put  the  covering  of  litter  over  the  bed,  lay¬ 
ing  it  fo  thick  as  to  keep  out  wet,  and  prevent  the  bed 
from  drying.  In  fpring  or  autumn  the  mufhrooms 
will  begin  to  appear,  perhaps  in  a  month  after  making* 
but  when  the  beds  are  made  in  fummer  or  winter,  they" 
are  much  longer  before  they  produce.  In  any  feafon, 
however,  they  ought  not  to  be  haftily  deflroyed  ;  fince 
mufhroom-beds  have  been  known  to  produce  very 
plentifully,  even  after  the  fpawn  has  lain  in  them  five 
or  fix  months.  When  the  beds  are  deftroyed,  the 
fpawn  Ihould  be  carefully  preferved,  and  laid  up  in  a 
dry  place,  at  leaft  five  or  fix  weeks  before  it  is  again 
planted. — The  difficulty  of  managing  mufhroom-beds 
is,  to  keep  them  always  in  a  proper  degree  of  moifture. 

In  the  fummer  feafon  they  may  be  uncovered  to  re¬ 
ceive  gentle  fhowers  of  rain  at  proper  times  ;  and  it) 
long  dry  feafons  the  beds  fhould  now  and  then  be 
watered,  but  much  wet  ought  by  no  means  to  be  fuf- 
fered  to  come  to  them.  During  the  winter  feafon  they 
muft  be  kept  as  dry  as  poffible,  and  fo  clofely  covered 
as  to  keep  out  cold.  In  frofty,  or  very  cold  weather* 
if  fome  warm  litter,  fhaken  out  of  a  dung-heap,  is  laid 
on,  the  growth  of  the  mufhrooms  will  be  promoted  ; 
but  betwixt  this  and  the  bed,  a  covering  of  dry  litter 
muft  be  interpofed  ;  which  fhould  be  renewed  as  it  de¬ 
cays  ;  and,  as  the  cold  increafes,  the  covering  muft  be 
thickened.  By  attending  to  thefe  dire<5lions,  plenty  of 
mufhrooms  may  be  produced  all  the  year  round.  One 
bed  will  continue  good  for  many  months.  For  a  pe¬ 
culiar,  perhaps  fabulous,  method  of  producing  mufti- 
rooms,  fee  the  article  Lyncurius. 

Phyficians  have  difputed  much  about  the  qualities 
of  mufhrooms ;  fome  confidering  them  as  a  rich  nou- 
rifhment,  and  perfe&ly  innocent,  when  properly  cho- 
fen  ;  and  others  averting  them  to  be  extremely  dele¬ 
terious.  Moft  of  the  fungi  are  indeed  of  a  hurtful 
quality ;  and,  with  refpeft  to  the  whole  tribe,  the  ef¬ 
culent  are  very  few.  Efculent  mufhrooms  are  very- 
nutritive,  very  readily  alkalefcent,  and  mere  fo  with¬ 
out  intermediate  acefcency  than  any  other  vegetable  j 
they  are  therefore  a  rich  nourifhment,  and  much  akin 
to  animal  food  ;  on  >  which  account  they  may  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  confiderable  quantity  to  ftrong  perfons.  It 
requires,  however,  fkill  to  diftinguiih  this  efculent  kind ; 
and  very  few,  cfpecially  of  thole  who  are  commonly- 
employed  to  gather  them,  viz.  the  fervants,  have  ftu- 
died  Clufms,  or  other  authors  who  have  been  at  the 
pains  to  diftinguiih  them.  Perhaps  onr  efculent  mufti- 
rooms,  if  old,  acquire  a  dangerous  acrimony  ;  and  for 
thefe  reafons  Dr  Cullen  is  ot  opinion  that  it  is  for  the 
moft  part  prudent  to  avoid  them.  In  the  warmer  cli¬ 
mates  they  may  be  ufed  as  light  food  ;  but  here  it  is 
prepofterous  to  ufe  them  along  with  animal  food,  as 
they  do  not  correft  its  alkaline  tendency. 
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AGATE,  or  Achat,  (among  the  Greeks  and  La' 
tins,  a^-xth^  and  Achates,  from  a  river  in  Sicily,  on  the 
banks  of  which  it  was  firit  found),  a  very  extenfive  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  femipellucid  gems. 

Thefe  (tones  are  variegated  with  veins  and  clouds, 
but  have  no  /.ones  like  thofe  of  the  onyx.  They  are 
cowpofed  of  chr vital  debated  by  a  large  quantity  ot 
earth,  and  not  formed,  either  by  repeated  incruftations 
round  a  central  nucleus,  or  made  up  of  plates  laid  even¬ 
ly  on  one  another;  hut  are  merely  the  effeCt  of  one dim¬ 
ple  concretion,  and  variegated  only  by  the  difpofmon 
given,  by  the  fluid  they  were  formed  in,  to  their  differ¬ 
ently  coloured  veins  or  matters. 

Agates  are  arranged  according  to  the  different  co¬ 
lours  of  their  ground.  Of  thofe  with  a  white  ground 
there  are  three  fpecies  (i.)  The  dcndrachate*  u-ocoa 
floury  or  aborefcent  agate.  This  feems  to  be  the  lame 
with  what  fome  authors  call  the  achates  with  ri 'ternary 
in  the  middle,  and  others  achates  with  little  branches 
of  black  leaves.  (2.)  The  dully  rnitky-lo  king,  agate* 
This,  though  greatly  inferior  to  the  former,  is  yet  a 
very  beautiful  done.  It  is  common  on  the  fhores  of 
rivers  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  alfo  in  Germany  and 
fome  other  parts  of  Europe.  Our  lapidaries  cut  it  in¬ 
to  counters  for  card  playing,  and  other  toys  of'  fmall 
value.  (3.)  The  .ead-cuUured  agate ,  called  the phaffu- 
chates  by  the  ancients. 

Of  the  agates  with  a  reddijh  ground  there  are  four 
fpecies.  ( 1  )  An  impure  one  of  a  flefh- coloured  white, 
which  is  but  of  little  beauty  in  comparifon  with  other 
agates.  The  admixture  of  flefh-colour  is  but  very 
flight ;  and  it  is  often  found  without  any  clouds,  veins, 
or  other  variegations;  butfometimes  it  is  prettily  vein¬ 
ed  or  variegated  with  fpots  of  irregular  figures,  ha¬ 
ving  fimbriated  edges.  It  is  found  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  fome  other  parts  of  Europe ;  and  is  wrought  into 
toys  of  fmall  value,  and  often  into  the  German  gun- 
flints.  It  has  been  fometimes  found  with  evident  fpeci- 
mens  of  the  perfect  moffes  bedded  deep  in  it.  (2.) 
That  of  a  pure  blood  colour,  called  hxmachatcs,  or 
the  bloody  agate ,  by  the  ancients.  (  3.)  The  clouded 
and  fpotted  agate,  of  a  pale  flefh  colour,  called  by  the 
ancients  the  carnelt&n  agate ,  or  far d achates .  (4.)  The 

red  lead  coloured  one,  variegated  with  yellow,  called 
the  coral  agate ,  or  walla-achates ,  by  the  ancients. 

Of  the  agates  with  a  yehowijh  ground  there  are  on¬ 
ly  two  known  fpecies ;  the  one  of  the  colour  of  yel* 
low  wax,  called  cerachates  by  the  ancients  ;  the  other 
a  very  elegant  ftone,  of  a  yellow  ground,  variegated 
with  white,  black,  and  green,  called  the  Iconbia ,  and 
ieontefercs  by  the  ancients. 

Laftly,  Of  the  agates  with  a  greenifh  ground,  there 
is  only  one  known  fpecies,  called  by  the  ancients  jaf- 
f  achates. 

Of  all  thefe  fpecies  there  are  a  great  many  varieties ; 
fome  of  them  having  upon  them  natural  reprefentations 
of  men  and  different  kinds  of  animals,  &c.  Thefe 
reprefentations  are  not  confined  to  the  agates  whofe 
ground  is  of  any  particular  colour,  but  are  occafional- 
ly  found  on  all  the  different  fpecies.  Velfchius  had  in 
his  cuftody  a  flefh-coloured  agate,  on  one  fide  of  which 
appeared  a  half- moon  in  great  perfection,  reprefented 
by  a  milky  femicircle  ;  on  the  other  fide,  the  phafes  of 
vefper,  or  the  evening-flar  :  whence  he  denominated  it 
an  aphrodifian  agate .  An  agate  is  mentioned  by  Ki‘r- 
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cher*  on  which  was  the  reprefentation  of  a  heroine 
armed  ;  and  one  in  the  church  of  St  Mark  in  Venice  # 
has  the  reprefentation  of  a  king’s  head  adorned  wtth 
diadem.  On  another,  in  the  mufeum  of  the  prince^  .  I 
of  Gonzaga,  was  reprefented  the  body  of  a  man  with1#  obf 
all  his  clothes  in  a  running  pofture.  A  ftill  more  cu- 15 
rious  one  is  mentioned  by  de  Toot  +,  wherein  appears  at  De  C 
circle  (truck  in  brown,  as  exaCtly  as  if  done  with  a  pair  b  c 
of  compaffes,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  circle  the  exaCt 
figure  of  a  bifliop  with  a  mitre  on  :  but  inverting  the 
fame  a  little,  another  figure  appears ;  and  if  it  is  turn- 
ed  yet  further,  two  others  appear,  the  one  of  a  man, 
and  the  other  of  a  woman.  But  the  moft^ celebrated 
agate  of  this  kind  is  that  of  Pyrrhus,  wherein  were  re¬ 
prefented  tile  nine  mufes,  each  with  their  proper  attri¬ 
butes,  and  Apollo  in  the  middle  playing  on  the  harp  J.f  plin 
In  the  emperor’s  cabinet  is  an  oriental  agate  of  a  iur-1.  xx>  .1, 
prifing  bigneis,  being  faihioned  into  a  cup,  whofe  dia-c-  3* 
meter  is  an  ell,  abating  two  inches.  In  the  cavity  is 
found  delineated  in  black  fpecks,  B.  xkistor.  s.  xxx. 

Other  agates  have  alf  been  found,  reprefenting  the 
numbers"  4191,  191  ;  whence  they  were  called  arithme¬ 
tical  agates  as  thofe  reprefenting  men  or  women  have 
obtained  the  name  of  anthropomorphous. 

Great  medicinal  virtues  were  formerly  attiibuted  to 
the  agate,  fuch  as  refilling  poifons,  efpecially  thofe  of 
the  viper,  fcorpion,  and  ipider  ;  but  they  are  now  very 
juftly  rejected  from  medicinal  practice.  The  oriental 
ones  are  all  Paid  to  be  brought  from  the  river  Gambay. 

A  mine  of  agates  was  fome  time  ago  difcovered  in 
Traniylvania,  of  divers  colours  ;  and  fome  of  a  large 
fize,  weighing  feveral  pounds. 

Agates  maybe  flained  artificially  with  folution  of 
filver  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  afterwards  expofing  the 
part  to  the  fun  ;  and  though  thefe  artificial  colours  , 
difappear  on  laying  the  ftone  for  a  night  in  aquafortis, 
yet  a  knowledge  of  the  practicability  of  thus  ftaining 
agates,  muft  render  thofe  curious  figures  above-men-  „ 
tioned  ftrongly  fufpeCted  of  being  the  work  not  of  na¬ 
ture,  but  of  art.  Some  account  for  thefe  phenome¬ 
na  from  natural  caufes.  Thus,  Kircher,  who  had  feeu 
a  ftone  of  this  kind  in  which  were  depicted  the  four 
letters  ufually  infcribed  on  crucifixes;  I.  N.  R.  1.  ap¬ 
prehends  that  fome  real  crucifix  had  been  buried  un¬ 
der-ground,  among  ftones  and  other  rubbiffi,  where  the 
infcription  happening  to  be  parted  from  the  crois,  and 
to  be  received  among  a  foft  mould  or  clay  fufceptible 
of  the  impreflion  of  the  letters,  came  afterwards  to  be 
petrified.  In  the  fame  manner  he  fuppofes  the  agate 
of  Pyrrhus  to  have  been  formed.  Others  refolve  much 
of  the  wonder  into  fancy,  and  fuppofe  thofe  ftones^  k 
formed  in  the  fame  manner  with  th zcamieux*  or  Flo- 
rentine  ftones. 

The  agate  is  ufed  for  making  cups,  rings,  feals,  han¬ 
dles  for  knives  and  forks,  hilts  for  fwords  and  hangers, 
beads  to  pray  with,  fmelling  boxes,  patch- boxes,  &c. 
being  cut  or  fawed  with  no  great  difficulty.  At  Pans, 
none  have  a  right  to  deal  in  this  commodity  except  the 
wholefale  mercers  and  goldfmiths.  The  fword- cutlers 
are  allowed  to  fell  it,  but  only  when  made  into  handles 
for  couteaux  de  chaffe,  and  ready  fet  in.  The  cutlers 
have  the  fame  privilege  for  their  knives  and  forks. 

Confiderable  quantities  of  thefe  ftones  are  ftill  found 
near  the  river  Achates  in  Sicily.  There  are  found  in 
fome  of  thefe  the  furprifmg  reprefentations  above- 
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mentioned,  or  others  fimilar  to  them.  By  a  dexterous 
management  of  thefe  natural  flams,  medals  have  been 
produced,  which  feem  matter-pieces  of  nature:  for  this 
ttone  bears  the  graver  well ;  and  as  pieces  of  all  mag¬ 
nitudes  are  found  of  it,  they  make  all  forts  of  work  of 
it.  The  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Medina  is  all  over 
encrufted  with  it.  The  lapidaries  pretend  that  the  In- 
4ian  agates  are  finer  than  the  Sicilian;  but  Father  La- 
bat*  informs  us,  that  in  the  fame  quarries,  and  even  in 
the  fame  block,  there  are  found  pieces  much  finer  than 
others,  and  thefe  fine  pieces  are  fold  for  Indian  agates 
in  order  to  enhance  their  price. 

Agate,  among  antiquaries,  denotes  a  ttone  of  this 
kind  engraven  by  art.  In  this  fenfe,  agates  make  a  fpe- 
cies  of  antique  gems  ;  in  the  workmanfhip  whereof  we 
find  eminent  proofs  of  the  great  (kill  and  dexterity  of 
the  iculptors.  Several  agates  of  exquifite  beauty  are 
preferved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  ;  but  the  fads 
or  hiftories  reprefented  on  thefe  antique  agates,  however 
well  executed,  are  now  become  fo  obfeure,  and  their 
explications  fo  difficult,  that  feveral  diverting  miftakes 
and  difputes  have  arifen  among  thofe  whro  undertook 
to  give  their  true  meaning. 

The  great  agate  of  the  apotheofis  of  Auguftus,  in 
the  treafury  of  the  holy  chapel,  when  lent  from  Co r- 
ftantinOple  to  St  Lewis,  patted  for  a  triumph  of  Jofeph. 
An  agate,  nowr  in  the  French  king’s  cabinet,  had  been 
.kept  700  years’ with  great  devotion,  in  the  Benedi&ine 
abbey  of  St  Evre  at  Toul,  where  it  patted  for  St  John 
'the  Evangefitt  carried  away  by  an  eagle,  and  crowned 
by  an  angel ;  but  the  Heathenifm  of  it  having  been 
lately  deteded,  the  religious  would  no  longer  give  it 
a  place  among  their  relids,  but  prefented  it  in  1684 
to  the  king.  The  antiquaries  found  it  to  be  the  apo- 
theofis  of  Germanicus.  In  like  manner  the  triumph 
of  Jofeph  was  found  to  be  a  reprefentation  of  Germa¬ 
nicus  and  Agrippina,  under  the  figures  of  Ceres  and 
Triptolemus.  Another  was  preferved,  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  in  one  of  the  moft  ancient  churches  of 
France,  where  it  had  patted  for  a  reprefentation  of  pa- 
radife  and  the  fall  of  man ;  there  being  found  on  it  two 
figures  reprefenting  Adam  and  Eve,  with  a  tree,  a  fer- 
pent,  and  a  Hebrew  inferipti onground  it,  taken  from 
the  third  chapter  of  Genefis,  “The  woman  faw  that 
the  tree  was  good/’  &c.  The  French  academifts,  in- 
ftead  of  our  firft  parents,  found  Jupiter  and  Minerva 
reprefented  by  the  twro  figures :  the  infeription  was  of 
a  modern  date,  written  in  a  Rabbinical  charader,  very 
incorred,  and  poorly  engraven.  The  prevailing  opi¬ 
nion  was,  that  this  agate  reprefented  fimply  the  worfibip* 
of  Jupiter  and  Minerva  at  Athens. 

Agate,  isalfoaname  of  an  inftrument  ufed  by  gold- 
wire-drawers  ;  fo  called  from  the  agate  in  the  middle  of 
it,  which  forms  its  principal  part. 

AGATHIAS,  or,  as  he  calls  himfelf  in  his  epi¬ 
grams,  Ag  at  hi  tjs,  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  Scho~ 
laflicus  a  Greek  hiftorian  in  the  6th  century  under  Ju- 
ftinian.  He  was  born  at  Myrina,  a  colony  of  the  an¬ 
cient  iEolians,  in  Afia  the  lefs,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Phythicus.  He  was  an  advocate  at  Smyrna.  Tho* 
he  had  a  tafte  for  poetry,  he  was  yet  more  famous  for 
his  hiftory,  which  begins  with  the  26th  year  of  Jufti- 
nian’s  reign,  where  Procopius  ends.  It  was  printed  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  with  Bonaventure  Vulcanius’s,  at 
Vol.I.  Part  L 


Leyden,  1594,  in  4to;  and  in  Paris  at  the  king’s  print-  Agatho, 
ing-houfe,  1660,  in  folio.  i 

AGATHO,  a  tragic  and  comic  poet,  difciple  to  A^ve^ 
Prodicus  and  Socrates,  applauded  in  Plato’s  Dialogues  v  " 
for  his  virtue  and  beauty.  His  firft  tragedy  obtained 
the  prize ;  and  he  was  crowned  in  the  prefence  of 
upwards  of  30,000  men,  the  4th  year  of  the  90th' 
Olympiad.  There  is  nothing  now  extant  of  his,  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  quotations  in  Ariftotle,  Athenseus,  and 
others. 

AGATHOCLES,  the  famous  tyrant  of  Sicily,  was 
fon  of  a  potter  at  Reggio.  He  was  a  thief,  a  common- 
foldier,  a  centurion,  a  general,  and  a  pirate,  all  in  a 
regular  fucceffion.  He  defeated  the  Carthaginians  fe¬ 
veral  times  in  Sicily,  and  was  once  defeated  himfelf.1 
He  firft  made  himfelf  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  and  then  of 
all  Sicily  ;  after  which  he  vanquilhed  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  again  both  in  Sicily  and  Africa.  But  at  length 
having  ill  fuccefs,  and  being  in  arrears  with  his  foldiers, 
they  mutinied,  forced  him  to  tty  his  camp,  and  cut 
the  throats  of  his  children,  whom  he  left  behind.  Re¬ 
covering  himfelf  again,  he  relieved  Corlou,  befieged  by 
Cattander;  burnt  the  Macedonian  fleet;  returned  to  Si  • 
cfly;  murdered  the  wttves  and  children  of  thofe  who  had 
murdered  his  ;  afterwards  meeting  with  the  foldiers 
therfifelves,  he  put  them  all  to  the  fword;  and  ravaging 
the  fea  coaft  of  Italy,  took  the  city  of  Hipponium. 

He  was  at  length  poifoned  by  his  grandfon  Archaga- 
thus,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age,  290  years  before  Chrift, 
having  reigned  28  years. 

AGATHYRNA,  or  Agathyrnum,  Agathyr- 
sa,  or  Agathyrsum,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Sicily  ; 
now  St  Marco ;  as  old  as  the  war  of  Troy,  being  built 
by  Agathyrnus,  fon  of  ./Eolus,  on  an  eminence.  The 
gentillitious  narrie  is  Agathyrnaus :  or,  according  to  the 
Roman  idiom,  Agathyrnenjis. 

AGAVE,  the  common  American  aloe  :  A  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  10th"  order,  Csronanar.  The  charafters  are :  There 
is  no  calyx :  The  corolla  is  monopetalous  and  funnel- 
fhaped  ;  the  border  fix-parted,  with  lanced  ere<T  divi- 
fions:  The  J}a?uina  confitt  of  fix  ere<tt  filaments,  longer 
than  the  corolla  ;  the  antherae  are  linear,  fhorter  than 
the  filaments,  and  verfatile:  The  pijlitlum  is  an  oblong 
germen;  the  ftylus  is  filiform,  the  length  of  the  (lami¬ 
na,  and  triangular;  the  ftigma  headed  and  triangular! 

The  pericarpium  is  "an  oblong  triangular  capfule,  tri- 
locular  and  three-valved  :  The  feeds  are  numerous.  Of 
this  genus,  botanical  writers  enumerate  eight  fpecies. 

Of  the  Americana,  or  great  American  aloe,  the  ftems 
generally  Tife  upwards  of  20  feet  high,  and  branch  out 
on  every  fide  towards  the  top,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
pyramid :  the  (lender  fhoots  being  garni  (lied  with  grcenifli 
yellow  flowers,  which  (land  ereft,  and  come  out  in  thick 
clutters  at  ev^ry  joint:  thefe  make  a  fine  appearance, 
and  continue  long  in  beauty;  a  fucceffion  of  new  flowers 
being  produced  for  near  three  months  in  favourable 
feafons,  if  the  plant  is  prote&ed  from  the  autumnal 
colds.  The  feeds  do  not  ripen  in  England.  It  has 
been  generally  thought,  that  thefe  plants  do  not  flower 
till  they  are  100  years  old:  but  this  is  a  miftake  ;  for 
the  time  of  their  flowering  depends' on  their  grow  th  : 
fo  that  in  hot  countries,  where  they  grow'  faft,  and  ex- 
G  g  pan&“ 
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Aige,  pand  many  leaves  every  feafon,  they  will  flower  in  a 

Age.  few  years  ;  but  in  colder  climates*  where  their  growth 

- - is  flow,  it  will  be  much  longer  before  they  (hoot  up 

their  ftem.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with 
ftriped  leaves,  which  are  pretty  common  m  the  Englilh 
gardens.  The  other  forts  are  fo  tender,  that  they  mult 
,  conftantly  remain  in  the  ftove. 

ADGE,  a  city  of  France,  in  Lower  Languedoc, 
m  the  territory  of  Agadez,  with  a  bifhop  s  fee.  .The 
"  diocefe  is  fmall,  but  is  one  of  the  richeft  countries  in 
the  kingdom.  It  produces  fine  wool,  wine,  oil,  corn, 

•  and  filk.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Eraut,  a  mile  and  a 

,  quarter. from  its  mouth,  where  it  falls  into  the  gulph 

of  Lyons,  and  where  there  is  a  fort  built  to  guard  its 
entrance.  It  is  well  peopled ;  the  houfes  are  built  of 
black  ftone,  and  there  is  an  entrance  into  the  city  by 
four  gates.  The  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  are 
merchants  or  feamen.  The  public  buildings  are  but 
mean :  the  cathedral  is  fmall,  and  not  very  liandfome  : 

„  the  bilhop’s  palace  is  an  old  building,  but  conve¬ 
nient.  The  city  is  extended  along  the  river,  where 
'it  forms  a  little  port,  wherein  fmall  craft  may  enter. 
There  is  a  great  concourfe  of  pilgrims  and  other  devout 
people  to  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  Grace.  It  is 
a  little  without  the  city,  between  which  and  the  chapel 
there  are  about  13  or  14  oratories,  which  they  v ill t 
with  naked  feet.  The  convent  of  the  Capuchins  is  well 
built,  and  on  the  outfide  are  lodgings  and  apartments 
for  the  pilgrims  who  come  to  perform  their  neuvaine 
or  nine  days  devotion.  The  chapel,  which  contains 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  diftinft  from  the  con¬ 
vent.  E.  Long.  3.  20.  Lat.  43.  19. 

AGE,  in  the  mod  general  fenfe  of  the  word,  figni- 
fies  the  duration  of  any  being,  from  its  firft  coming  in¬ 
to  exiftence  to  the  time  of  fpeaking  of  it,  if  it  ftill  con¬ 
tinues  ;  or  to  its  deftru&ion,  if  it  has  ceafed  to  exill 
fome  time  before  we  happen  to  mention  it. 

Among  the  ancient  poets,  this  word  was  ufed  for  the 
fpace  of  thirty  years;  in  which  fenfe,  age.  amounts  to 
much  the  fame  with  generation.  Thus,  Neftor  is  faid 
to  have  lived  three  ages  when  he  was  90  years  old.  — 
By  ancient  Greek  hiftorians,  the  time  elapfed  fmce  the 
beginning  of  the  world  is  divided  into  three  periods, 
which  they  called  ages.  The  firft  reaches  from  the  crea¬ 
tion  to  the  deluge  which  happened  in  Greece  during 
the  reign  of  Ogyges;  this  they  called  t the  obfcure  or 
uncertain  age,  becaufe  the  hiftory  of  mankind  is  alto¬ 
gether  uncertain  during  that  period.  The  fecond  they 
call  the  fabulous  or  heroic  age,  becaufe  it  is  the  pe¬ 
riod  in  which  the  fabulous  exploits  of  their  gods  and 
heroes  are  faid  to  have  been  performed.  It  began  with 
the  Ogygian  deluge,  and  continued  to  the  fir-ft  Olym¬ 
pia  l  ;  where  the  third  or  hijtorical  age  commenced. — 
This  divifion,  hou  ever,  it  muft  be  obierv^d,  holds  good 
.onlv  with  regard  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  had 
no  hiftorks  earlier  than  the  firft  Olympiad  ;  the  jews, 
Egyptians,  Phenicians,  and  Chaldees,  not  to  mention 
the  Indians  and  Chinefe,  who^pretend  to  much  higher 
antiquity,  are  not  included  in  it. 

The  interval  fmce  the  firft  formation  of  man  has  been 
divided  by  the  poets  into  four  ages,  diflinguifhed  by  the 
^epithets  of  golden ,  fiver,  brazen ,  and  iron.  During 
the  golden  age,  Saturn  reigned  in  heaven,  and  juftice 
innocence  .  in  this  lower  world.  The  earth  then 
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yielded  her  productions  without  culture  ;  men  held  all  Ag- 
things  in  common,  and  lived  in  perfeft  friendftup.  *T 
This  period  is  fuppofed  to  have  lafted  till  the  expullion 
of  Saturn  from  his  kingdom.  The  juver  age  commen¬ 
ced  when  men  began  to  deviate  from  the  paths  of  vir¬ 
tue  ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  deviation,  their  lives^ 
became  lefs  happy.  The  brazen  age  commenced  on  a 
farther  deviation,  and  the  iron  age  took  place  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  one  ftill  greater.— A  late  author,  however, 
reflecting  on  the  barbarifm  of  the  firft  ages,  will  have 
the  order  which  the  poets  aflign  to  the  four  ages  invert¬ 
ed  ;  the  firft  being  a  time  of  rudenefs  and  ignorance, 
more  properly  denominated  an  iron  than  a  golden  age. 
When  cities  and  ftates  were  founded,  the  fiver  age 
commenced;  and  fmce  arts  and  fciences,  navigation 
and  commerce,  have  been  cultivated,  the  golden  age 
has  taken  place. 

In  fome  ancient  northern  monuments,  the  rocky  or 
fony  age  correfponds  to  the  brazen  age  of  the  Greeks. 

It  is  called  rocky ,  on  account  of  Noah’s  ark,' which 
re-fted  on  mount  Ararat  ;  whence  men  were  faid  to  be 
defcended  or  iprung  from  mountains  v  or  from  Deu¬ 
calion  and  Pyrrha  reftoring  the  race  of  mankind,  by 
throwing  ftones  over  their  heads  The  northern  poets 
alfo  ftyle  the  fourth  age  of  the  world  the  ajhen  age,  from 
a  Gothic  king  Madenis,  or  Mannus,  who  on  account 
of  his  great  ftrength  was  faid  to  be  m  ide  of  alb,  or  be¬ 
caufe  in  his  time  people  began  to  make  life  of  weapons 
made  of  that  wood. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  duration  of  the  world  is  alfo 
divided  into  three  ages.  1  The  feculum  inane ,  or 
void  age ,  was  the  fpace  of  time  from  the  creation  to 
Mofes.  2.  The  prefent  age,  denotes  all  the  fpace  of 
time  from  Mofes  to  the  coming  of  the  Mefliah  ;  and, 

3.  The  age  to  come ,  denotes  the  time  from  the  co¬ 
ming  of  the  Mefliah  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Various  other  divifions  of  the  duration  of  the  world 
into  ages  have  been  made  by  hiftorians. — The  Sibyl¬ 
line  oracles,  wrote,  according  to  fome,  by  Jews  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
divide  the  duration  of  the  world  into  ten  agei;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jofephus,  each  age  contained  fix  hundred 
years.  Jt  appears,  hi  Virgil’s  fourth  eclogue,  and 
other  teftimonies,  that  the  age  of  Auguftus  was  repu¬ 
ted  the  end  of  thofe  ten  ages,  confequently  as  the  period 
t  qf  the  world’s  duration. 

By  fome,  the  fpace  of  time  commencing  from  Con- 
ftantine,  and  ending  with  the  taking  of  Conftantinople 
by  the  Turks  in  the  15th  century,  is  called  the  mid¬ 
dle  age :  but  others  choofe  rather  to  date  the  middle 
age  from  the  divifion  of  the  empire  made  by  I  heodo- 
Tius  at  tlie  clofe  of  the  4th  century,  and  extend  it  to 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  1.  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  1 6th  century,  when  the  empire  was  firft  di¬ 
vided  into  circles. — The  middle  is  by  fome  denoted 
the  barbarous  age,  and  the  latter  part  of  it  the  loiveft 
age-  Some  divide  it  into  the  non-academic  at  and  uca- 
devtical ages.  The  firft  includes  the  fpace  of  time  fr  m 
the  6th  to  the  9th  centuries,  during  which  fchools  or 
academies  were  loft  in  Europe.  The  fecond  from  the 
9th  century,  when  fchools  were  reftored,  and  univer¬ 
sities  eftablifhed,  chiefly  by  the  care  of  Charlemagne. 

Thefeveral  ages  of  the  world  may  be  reduced  to  three 
grand  epochas,  viz .  the  age  of  the  law  of  nature,  called 

by 
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Ag«»  by  the  Jews  the  void  age ,  from  Adam  to  Mofes ;  the 
[  age  of  the  Jewilh  law,  from  Mofes  to  Chrill  ;  and 
Hem*'  ^  the  age  of  grace,  from  Chrilt  to  the  prefen t  year. 

Age  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with 
century ,  to  denominate  a  duration  of  100  years. 

Age  likewife  lignifies  a  certain  period  of  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  human  life  ;  by  fome  divided  into  four  ltages, 
namely,  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age  ;  the 
firft  extending  to  the  14th  year,  the  fecond  to  the 
25th,  the  third  to  the  50th,  and  the  fourth  to  the  end 
of  life  :  by  others  divided  into  infancy,  childhood, 
youth,  manhood,  and  old  age. 

Age,  in  law,  lignifies  a  certain  period  of  life,  when 
perfons  of  both  fexes  are  enabled  to  do  certain  a<5ts. 
Thus,  one  at  twelve  years  of  age  ought  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  in  a  leet ;  at  fourteen 
he  may  marry,  chufe  his  guardian,  and  claim  his  lands 
held  in  foccage*  Twenty- one  is  called  jull  age,  a  man 
or  woman  being  then  capable  of  adling  for  themfelves, 
of  managing  their  affairs,  making  contradls,  difpofing 
of  their  eflates,  and  the  like. 

Age  of  a  Horfe.  See  Horse. 

Age  of  Trees .  Thefe  after  a  certain  age  wade. 
An  oak  at  an  hundred  years  old  ceafes  to  grow.  The 
ufual  rule  forjudging  of  the  age  of  wood,  is  by  the 
number  of  circles  which  appear  in  the  fubftance  of  a 
trunk  or  flock  cut  perpendicularly,  each  circle  being 
flip po fed  the  growth  of  a  year ;  though  fome  reject 
this  method  as  precarious,  alledging,  that  a  fimple  cir¬ 
cle  is  fometimes  the  produce  of  feveral  years  ;  befides 
that,  after  a  certain  age,  no  new  circles  are  formed. 

AaR-prier ,  in  law,  is  when  an  a&ion  being  brought 
againfl  a  perfon  under  age,  for  lands  defcended  to  him, 
he,  by  motion  or  petition,  Ihews  the  matter  to  the 
court,  praying  the  action  may  be  flaid  till  his  full  age, 
which  the  court  generally  agrees  to. 

AGELNOTH,  Egelnoth,  or  ^thelnoth,  in 
Latin  Achelnotus ,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
reign  of  Canute  the  Great,  fucceeded  Li vingus  in  that 
fee  in  the  year  1020.  This  prelate,  firnamed  the  Good , 
was  fon  of  earl  Agilmer,  and  at  the  time  of  his  elec¬ 
tion,  dean  of  Canterbury.  After  his  promotion  he 
went  to  Rome,  and  received  his  pall  from  Pope  Bene¬ 
dict  VIII,  In  his  way  thither,  as  he  paffed  through 
Pavia,  he  purchafed,  for  an  hundred  talents  of  filver 
and  one  of  gold,  St  Auguftin’s  arm,  which  was  kept 
there  as  a  relic ;  and  fent  it  over  to  England  as  a  pre- 
fent  to  Leofric  earl  of  Coventry.  Upon  his  return,  he 
is  faid  to  have  raifed  the  fee  of  Canterbury  to  its  for¬ 
mer  luftre.  He  was  much  in  favour  with  king  Ca¬ 
nute,  and  employed  his  interefl  with  that  monarch  to 
good  purpofes.  It  was  by  his  advice  the  king  fent 
over  large  fums  of  money  for  the  fupport  of  the  foreign 
churches  ;  and  Malmlbury  obferves,  that  this  prince 
was  prompted  to  aCls  of  piety,  and  retrained  from  ex- 
ceffes,  by  the  regard  he  had  for  the  archbilhop.  Agel- 
noth,  after  he  had  fat  17  years  in  the  fee  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  departed  this  life  the  29th  of  October  1038, 
/  and  was  fucceeded  by  Eadfius,  king  Harold’s  chap¬ 
lain. — This  archbilhop  was  an  author,  having  written, 
I.  A  Panegyric  on  the  blelfed  Virgin  Mary.  2.  A 
Letter  to  earl  Leofric  concerning  St  Auguftin.  3. 
Letters  to  feveral  perfons. 

AGEMA,  in  Macedonian  antiquity,  was  a  body  .of 
foldiery,  not  unlike  the  Roman  legion v 


AGEMOGLANS,  Agiamoglans,  of  Azamo-  Agemo- 
G lands,  in  the  Turkifh  polity,  are  children  purchafed  6lans> 
from  the  Tartars,  or  raifed  every  third  year,  by  way  Agent, 
of  tribute  from  the  Chrillians  tolerated  in  the  Turkifh  t  n_  _  J 
empire.  Thefe,  after  being  circumcifed  and  infirudted 
m  the  religion  and  language  of  their  tyrannical  mailers, 
are  learned  the  exercifes  of  war,  till  they  are  of  a  pro¬ 
per  age  for  carrying  arms;  and  from  this  corps  the  Ja¬ 
nuaries  are  recruited.  With  regard  to  thofe  who  are 
thought  unfit  for  the  army,  they  are  employed  in  the 
lowelt  offices  of  the  leraglio.  Their  appointments  alfo 
are  very  fmall,  not  exceeding  feven  afpers  and  a  half 
per  day,  which  amount  to  about  threepence-halfpenny 
of  our  money. 

AGEN,  a  city  of  France,  on  the  river  Garonne,  the 
capital  of  Agenois  in  Guienne,  and  the  fee  of  a  biffiop. 

The  gates  and  old  walls,  which  are  yet  remaining,  fhow 
that  this  city  is  very  ancient,  and  that  its  former  cir¬ 
cuit  was  not  lb  great  as  the  prefent.  The  palace, 
wherein  the  pi  efidial  holds  his  fefiions  at  this  day,  was 
heretofore  called  the  callle  of  Montravel,  and  is  feated 
without  the  walls  of  the  old  city,  and  on  the  fide  of 
the  folfe.  There  are  likewife  the  ruins  of  another 
callle  called  LaSagne,  which  was  without  thewalls  clofe 
by  a  brook.  Though  the  fituation  of  Agen  is  very 
convenient  for  trade  and  commerce,  the  inhabitants 
are  fo  very  indolent  that  there  is  very  little  ;  of  which 
the  neighbouring  cities  take  the  advantage.  It  is  feat¬ 
ed  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Garonne,  in  a  pleafant 
country;  but  is  itfelf  a  very  mean  and  difagreeable  place, 
the  houfes  being  ill-built,  and  the  llreets  narrow,  crook¬ 
ed,  and  dirty.  E.  Long  0.30.  N.  Lat.  44.  12. 

AGENDA,  among  philofophers  and  divines,  figni- 
fies  the  duties  which  a  man  lies  under  an  obligation  to 
perform  :  thus  we  meet  with  the  agenda  of  a  Chri- 
llian,  or  the  duties  he  ought  to  perform  ;  in  oppofition 
to  the  credenda ,  or  things  he  is  to  believe. 

Agenda,  among  merchants,  a  term  fometimes  ufed 
for  a  memorandum-book,  in  which  is  fet  down  all  the 
bulinefs  to  be  tranladled  during  the  day,  either  at  home 
or  abroad. 

Agenda,  among  ecclefiaflical  writers,  denotes  the 
fervice  or  office  of  the  church.  We  meet  with  agenda  4 
matutina  ir  vefpertina ,  “  morning  and  evening  pray¬ 
ers  agenda  diet ,  “  the  office  of  the  day,”  whether 
fealt  or  fall  day  ;  agenda  mortnornm ,  called  alfo  fim- 
ply  agenda,  “  the  fervice  of  the  dead.” 

Agenda,  is  alfo  applied  to  certain  church  books, 
compiled  by  public  authority,  preferring  the  order  - 
and  maimer  to  be  obferved  by  the  minillers  and  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  principal  ceremonies  and  devotions  of  the 
church.  In  which  fenfe  agenda  amounts  to  the  fame 
with  what  is  otherwife  Called  rttual ,  liturgy ,  aca/ou- 
thia ,  twffaly  formulary 9  directory,  &c. 

AGENHINE,  in  our  old  writers,  fignifies  a  gueft 
that  has  lodged  at  an  inn  for  three  nights,  after  Which 
time  he  was  accounted  one  of  the  family ;  and  if  he 
offended  the  king’s  peace,  his  holl  was  anfwerable  ■ 
for  him.  It  is  alfo  written  rogen mine  and  hoc en- 

HYNF. 

AGENORIA,  in  mythology,  the  goddefs  of  cou¬ 
rage  and  induftry,  as  Vacuna  was  of  indolence. 

AGENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  any  a$ivc 
power  or  caufe.  Agents  are  either  natural  or  moral. 

Natural  agents  are  iuch  inanimate  bodies  as  have  a 
G  g  2  power 
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Agent,  power  to  aCt  upon  other  bodies  in  a  certain  and  deter- 
8  minate  manner;  as, gravity,  fire,  &c.  Moral  agents,  on 
*  1  ,  aUS*  the  contrary,  are  rational  creatures,  capable  of  regula- 

"  ting  their  anions  by  a  certain  rule. 

Agent, is  alfo  ufed  to  denotea  perfon  intrufted  with 
the  management  of  an  affair,  whether  belonging  to  a 
.faciety,  company,  or  private  perfon. 

Agf.ntes  in  rebus ,  one  of  the  ranks  of  officers  in  the 
court  of  the  Conftamtinopolitan  emperors,  whofe  bu- 
fmefs  was  to  colleCl  and  convey  the  corn  both  for  the 
army  and  houfehold ;  to  carry  letters  and  meffages  from 
court  to  all  parts  of  the  empire;  to  regulate  couriers,  and 
their  vehicles  ;  to  make  frequent  journeys  and  expedi¬ 
tions  through  the  provinces,  in  order  to  infpeci  any  mo¬ 
tions,  diflurbances,  or  machinations  tending  that  way, 
and  to  give  early  notice  thereof  to  the  emperor. 

The  agent  es  in  rebus ,  are  by  fome  made  fynonymous 
with  our  poft-mafters,  but  their  functions  were  of  great 
extent*  They  correfpond  to  what  the  Greeks  call 
*1 wpopopot,  and  the  Latins  veredarii . 

There  were  various  orders  or  degrees  of  agentes  in 
irthus  ;  as,  tribuni ,  primicerit ,  fcnateres,  ducenarii ,  bi - 
.< ftrchi ,  ctrcitores ,  equites ,  tyrpnes,  &c.  through  all  which 
they  rofe  grad  atm.  Their  chief,  who  refided  at  Con- 
ilantinople,  was  denominated  princeps ;  which  was  a 
poll  of  great  dignity,  being  reckoned  on  a  level  with 
that  of  proconful.  They  were  fettled  in  every  part 
of  the  empire;  and  are  alfo  laid  to  have  ferved  as  in¬ 
terpreters. 

‘ACER,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  certain  portion  of 
imd  allowed  to  each  citizen.  See  Agrarian  Law. 

AGER  riGKNUS,  or  Picenum,  (anc.  geog.),  a  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Italy  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Umbria,  reaching 
from  the  Apennine  to  the  Adriatic.  The  people  are 
called  Picentes  (Cicero,  Livy),  diftinCl  from  the  Picen- 
tini  on  the  Tufcan  fea,  though  called  by  Greek  writers 
rintfvrtvo/.  This  name  is  faid  to  be  from  the  bird  Ptcus^ 
Under  whofe  conduCl  they  removed  from  the  Sabines, 
of  whom  they  were  a  colony. 

AGE  RAT  U  M,  bastard  hemp-agrimony:  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  polygamia  asqualis  order,  belonging  to  the 
fyngenefia  clafs  qf  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
Tanking  under  the  49th  order,  CojnpoJita?  difco'tdes .  The 
characters  are  :  The  common  calyx  is  oblong,  with  ma- 
„ny  feales.  The  compound  corolla  is  uniform  ;  the  co- 
rollets  hermaphrodite,  tubular,  and  numerous :  the 
proper  corolla  is  funnel- fhaped  ;  the  border  4-cleft,  and 
expanded.  The  fta?mna  confift  of  5  capillary  very  lhort 
filaments;  the  anthera  is  cylindric  and  tubular.  The 
piJPtlluw  is  an  oblong  germen ;  with  a  filiform  ftylus, 
.and  two  (lender  ereCt  ftigmata.  There  is  no  /> eric ar- 
pnm  ;  the  calyx  unchanged.  The  feeds  are  folitary, 
cblong,  and  angular.  The  receptaculum  is  naked,  con¬ 
vex,  and  very  fmall.  Of  this  genus  there  are  three 

Species the  conyzoides,  the  houftonianum,  and  the 
akiilimum.  AJ1  thefe  are  natives  of  warm  climates. 
The  two  firft  are  annual  plants,  and  confequently  can 
propagated  only  by  feeds ;  which,  however,  come 
to  perfection  in  this  country.  The  third  fpecies  will 
bear  the  fevered  cold  of  this  country,  but  its  feeds  do 
not  ripen  in  it 

Ageratum,  or  Maudlin.  See  Achilljea. 

AGESILAUS,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the 
fon  of  Archidamus,  was  raifed  to  the  throne  notwith- 
#anding  the  fuperior  claim  of  Leotychides.  As  foon 


as  he  came  to  the  throne,  he  advifed  the  Lacedaemo-  Agcfi 
nians  to  be  beforehand  with  the  king  of  Perfia,  who  v~ 
was  making  great  preparations  for  war,  and  to  attack 
him  in  his  own  dominions.  He  was  himfelf  chofen  for 
this  expedition ;  and  gained  fo  many  advantages  over 
the  enemy,  that  if  the  league  which  the  Athenians  and 
the  Thebans  formed  again d  the  Lacedemonians  had 
not  obliged  him  to  return  home,  he  would  have  car¬ 
ried  his  victorious  arms  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Per- 
fian  empire.  He  gave  up,  however,  all  thefe  triumphs 
readily,  to  come  to  the  fuccour  of  his  country,  which 
he  happily  relieved  by  his  victory  over  the  allies  in  Bee* 
otia.  He  obtained  another  near  Corinth  ;  but  to  this 
great  mortification,  the  Thebans  afterward  gained  fe¬ 
deral  over  the  Lacedemonians.  Thefe  misfortunes  at 
firft  raifed  fomewhat  of  a  clamour  againft  him.  He  had 
been  Tick  during  the  firft  advantages  which  the  enemy 
gained  ;  but  as  foon  as  he  was  able  to  aCt  in  perfon, 
by  his  valour  and  prudence  he  prevented  the  Thebans 
from  reaping  the  advantages  of  their  victories;  infomuch 
that  it  was  generally  believed,  had  he  been  in  health  at 
the  beginning,  the  Lacedsemonians  would  have  fuftained 
no  Idles,  and  that  all  would  have  been  loft  had  it  not 
been  for  his  alfiftance.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  he  loved 
war  more  than  the  intereft  of  his, country  required;  for 
if  he  could  have  lived  in  peace,  he  had  faved  the  Lace¬ 
daemon  iansje  veral  Ioffes,  and  they  would  not  have  been 
engaged  in  many  enterprifes  which  in  the  end  contri¬ 
buted  much  to  weaken  their  power.  He  died  in  the 
third  year  of  the  104th  Olympiad,  being  the  84th  year 
of  his  age,  and  41ft  year  of  his  reign.  Agefilaus  would 
never  fufFer  any  picture  or  fculpture  to  be  made  of  him, 
and  prohibited  it  alfo  by  his  will :  this  he  is  fuppofed 
to  have  done  from  a  confeioufnefs  of  his  own  deformity; 
for  he  was  of  a  lhort  ftature,  and  lame  of  one  foot,  fo 
that  ftrangers  ufed  to  defpife  him  at  the  firft  fight.  His 
fame  went  before. him  into  Egypt,  and  there  they  had 
formed  the  higheft  idea  of  Agefilaus.  When  he  landed 
in  that  country,  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to  fee  him  : 
but  great  was  their  furprife  when  they  faw  an  ill-dreffed, 
flovenly,  mean-looking  little  fellow  lying  upon  the 
grafs :  they  could  not  forbear  laughing,  and  applied  to 
him  the  fable  of  the  mountain  in  labour.  He  was, 
however,  the  firft  to  j eft  upon  his  own  perfon ;  and  fuch 
was  the  gaiety  of  his  temper,  and  the  ftrength  with 
which  he  bore  the  rougheft  exercifes,  that  thefe  qua¬ 
lities  made  amends  for  his  corporal  defeCts.  He  was 
extremely  remarkable  for  plainnefs  and  frugality  in  his 
drefs  and  way  of  living.  “  Tfiis  (lays  Cornelius  Nepos) 
is  efpecially  to  be  admired  id  Agefilaus  :  when  very 
great  prefents  were  fent  him  jby  kings,  governors,  and 
ftates,  he  never  brought  any  of  them  to  his  ownhoufe; 
he  changed  nothing  of  the  diet,  nothing  of  the  apparel 
of  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  was  contented  with  the 
fame  houfe  in  which  Eurifthenes,  the  founder  of  his  fa¬ 
mily,  had  lived :  and  whoever  entered  there,  could  fee  no 
fign  of  debauchery,  none  of  luxury ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
many  of  moderation  and  abftinence ;  for  it  was  fumifti- 
ed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  differed  in  nothing  from 
that  of  any  poor  or  private  perfon.”  Upon  his  arrival 
into  Egypt,  all  kind  of  provifions  were  fent  to  him  > 
but  he  chofe  only  the  moll  common,  leaving  the  per¬ 
fumes,  the  confeCtionf,  and  all  that  was  efteemed  molt 
delicious  to  his  fervants.  Agefilaus  was  extremely 
fond  of  his  children,  and  would  often  amufe  himfelf  by 
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MZh  joining  *m  their  diverfions :  one  day  when  he  was  fur- 
.Ag|cr.  prifed  riding  upon  a  (lick  with  them,  he  faid  to  the  per- 
fon  who  had  feen  him  in  this  pofture,  <c  Forbear  talk¬ 
ing  of  it  till  you  are  a  father.” 

AGGA,  or  Aggonna,  a  Britifli  fettlement  on  the 
gold  coaft  of  Guinea.  It  is  fituated  under  the  meridi¬ 
an  of  London,  in  6  degrees  of  N.  lat. 

AGGER,  in  the  ancient  military  art,  a  work  of  for¬ 
tification,  ufed  both  for  the  defence  and  the  attack  of 
towns,  camps,  &c.  In  which  fenfe  it  is  the  fame  with 
what  was  otherwife  called  vallum ,  and  in  later  times  ag - 
geflum  ;  and  among  the  moderns  lines,  fometimes  ca¬ 
valiers,  terraces,  8cc.  The  agger  was  ufuaily  a  bank,  or 
elevation  of  earth  or  other  matter,  bound  and  fupport- 
ed  with  timber  ;  having  fometimes  turrets  on  the  top, 
wherein  the  workmen,  engineers,  and  foldiery,  were 
placed.  It  was  alfo  accompanied  with  a  ditch,  which 
ferved  as  its  chief  defence.  The  ufual  materials  of 
which  it  was  made  were  earth,  boughs,  fafeines,  flakes, 
ftnd  even  trunks  of  trees,  ropes,  &c.  varioufly  eroded, 
and  interwoven  fomewhat  in  the  figure  of  flars ;  whence 
they  were  called  flellati  axes .  Where  thefe  were  want' 
ing,  hones,  bricks,  tiles,  fupplied  the  office  :  on  fome 
occafions.  arms,  utenfils,  pack-faddles,  wTere  thrown 
in  to  fill  it  up.  We  even  read  of  aggers  formed  of  the 
carcafes  of  the  flain;  fometimes  of  dead  bones  mixed 
with  lime  ;  and  even  with  the  heads  of  llaughtered  ci¬ 
tizens.  For  want  of  due  binding,  or  folid  materials, 
aggers  have  fometimes  tumbled  down,  with  infinite 
jnifehief  to  the  men.  The  befiegers  ufed  to  carry  on 
a  work  of  this  kind  nearer  and  nearer  towards  the  place, 
till  at  length  they  reached  the  very  wall.  The  methods 
taken,  on  the  other  fide,  to  defeat  them,  were  by  fire, 
efpecially  if  the  agger  were  of  wood  ;  by  fapping  and 
undermining,  if  of  earth  ;  and  in  fome  cafes,  by  erect¬ 
ing  a  counter  agger. 

The  height  of  the  agger  was  frequently  equal  to  that 
of  the  wall  of  the  place.  Caefar  tells  us  of  one  he  made, 
which  was  30  feet  high  and  330  feet  broad.  Befides 
the  ufe  of  aggers  before  towns,  the  generals  ufed  to 
fortify  their  camps  with  fuch  works ;  for  want  of  this 
precaution,  armies  have  often  been  furprifed  and 
ruined. 

There  were  vaft  aggers  made  in  towns  and  places  on 
the  fea-fide,  fortified  with  towers,  caftles,  &c.  Thofc 
made  by  Crcfar  and  Pompey  at  Brundufium,  are  fa¬ 
mous.  Sometimes  aggers  were  even  built  acrofs  arms 
of  the  fea,  lakes,  and  moraffes  ;  as  was  done  by  Alex¬ 
ander  before  Tyre,  and  by  M.  Antony  and  Caffius. — 
The  wall  of  Severus,  in  the  north’ of  England,  may  be 
confidered  as  a  grand  agger,  to  which  belong  feveral 
Idler  ones.  See  Ssrf.Rus’s  IV all. 

Agger,  in  ancient  writers,  likewife  denotes  the 
middle  part  of  a  military  road,  raifed  into  a  ridge,  with 
a  gentle  flop  ori  either  fide,  to  make  a  .drain  for  the 
water,  and  keep  the  way  dry. 

The  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  whole  road,  or  military 
way.  Where  highways  were  to  be  made  in  low  grounds 
as  between  two  hills,  the  Romans  ufed  to  -raife  them 
above  the  adjacent  land,  fo  as  to  make  them  of  a  level 
with  the  hills.  Thefe  banks  they  called  agger  es.  Ber¬ 
ber  mentions  feveral  in  Gallia  Belgi.ca,  which  were 
thus  raifed,  ten,  -fifteen,  or  twenty Tect  above  ground. 
—They  are  fpinetijnes  alfo  call ed  agger es  calceatr,  and 


now  generally  known  by  the  name  chaujfees,  or  canfc-  Ajggerhnys 
ways,  S  > 

AGGERHUYS,  a  city  of  Norway,  capital  of  the  Aghrim.^ 
province  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  fubjeCt  to  Denmark,  ~  v 
and  fituated  in  E.  Loi\g.  28.  35.  and  N.  Lat.  59.  30. 

AGGERS-HERRED,  a  diftiiCl  of  Chriftianfand 
and  a  diocefe  of  Norway.  It  confiits  of  three  juridical 
places ;  namely,  Afcher,  Weft  Barm,  and  Ager. 

AGGLUT1NANTS,  in  pharmacy,  a  general  name 
for  all  medicines  of  a  glutinous  or  vifeid  nature ;  which, 
by  adhering  to  the  lolids,  contribute  greatly  to  repair 
their  lofs. 

AGGLUTINATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes 
the  joining  two  or  more  things  together,  by  means  of  ft 
proper  glue  or  cement. 

Agglutination,  among  phyficians,  implies  the 
aCtion  of  reuniting  the  parts  of  a  body,  feparated  by  a 
wound,  cut,  &c.  It  is  alfo  applied  to  the  aCtion  of 
fuch  internal  medicines  as  are  of  an  agglutinating  qua¬ 
lity,  and  which,  by  giving  a  glutinous  confidence  to 
the  animal  fluids,  render  them  more  proper  for  nourifh- 
ing  the  body. 

AGGREGATE,  in  a  general  fenfe  denotes  the  fum 
of  feveral  things  added  together,  or  the  collection  of 
them  into  one  whole.  Thus,  a  houfe  is  an  aggregate 
of  ftones,  wood,  mortar,  &c.  It  differs  from  a  mixed 
or  compound,  inafmuch  as  the  union  of  thefe  laft  is 
more  intimate  than  between  the  parts  of  an  aggregate. 

Aggregate,  in  botany,  is  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs 
thofe  flowers,  which  are  compofed  of  parts  or  florets, 
fo  united  by  means  either  of  the  receptacle  or  calyx, 
that  no  one  of  them  can  be  taken  away  without  de- 
ftroying  the  form  of  the  whole.  They  are  oppofed  to 
Ample  flowers,  which  have  no  fuch  common  part,  and 
are  ufuaily  divided  into  feven  kinds,  viz.  the  aggregate , 
properly  fo  called,  whofe  receptacle  is>  dilated,  and 
whole  florets  are  fupported  by  foot-ftalks;  fuch  are  the 
blue  daify,  thrift,  or  fea-pink,  &cc.  ;  the  compound  \  the 
umbellati ;  the  cymofe\  the  amejitaceous ;  the  glumofe 5 
and  th e  ftsadiceous. 

AGGREGATION,  in  phyfics,  a  fpecies  of  union, 
whereby  feveFal  things  which  have  no  natural  depen¬ 
dence  or  connexion  with  one  another  are  colleCled  to¬ 
gether,  fo  as  in  fome  fenfe  to  conftitute  one.  Thus,  a 
heap  of  fand,  or  a  mafs  of  ruins,  are  bodies  by  aggre¬ 
gation. 

AG  HER,  a  town  of  Ireland,  wffiich  fends  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament.  It  is  fituated  in  the  fouthern  part 
of  Ulfter,  not  far  from  Clogher. 

AGHRIM,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  and  province  of  Leinfter,  fituated  about  1 3 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Wicklow. 

Aghrim,  in  Galway;  a  fmall  village,  diftant  about 
32  miles  from  Dublin,  and  rendered  memorable  by  a 
decifive  battle  fought  there,  and  at  Kilcommodon-liill, 
the  1 2th  of  July  1691,  between  general  Ginckle  and 
Monfieur  St  Ruth,  the  commanders  under  king  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  and  James  II.  when  St  Ruth,  the  general  of 
the  Irifh  army,  with  7000  of  his  men,  were  flain  ;  but? 
of  the  Englifh  only  600.  The  victory  was  the  more 
considerable,  as  the  Englifh  army  confifted  of  no  more 
than  18,000  men  ;  whereas  the  Irifh  were  computed  at 
20,00c  foot  and  5000  horfe  and  dragoons.  They  loft 
likewife  nine  pieces  of  brafs  cannon  j  all  their  ammuni- 

rion*. 
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Afciades,  tion,  tents,  and  baggage ;  moft  of  their  fmall  arms, 

8  which  they  threw  away  to  expedite  their  night ;  with 

Agincourt.  r  j  {tandards,  and  3  2  pair  of  colours* 

W~’“>r — '  AGIADES,  in  the  Turkifh  armies,  a  kind  of  pio¬ 

neers  employed  in  fortifying  camps,  fmoothing  of 
„  -  roads,,  and  the  like  offices. 

AGILITY,  an  aptitude  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
body  to  motion. — The  improving  of  agility  was  one  of 
the  chief  objects  of  the  inftitution  of  games  and  exer- 
cifes.  The  athletce  made  particular  profeffion  of  the  fci- 
ence  of  cultivating  and  improving  agility*  Agility  of 
body  is  often  fuppofed  peculiar  to  fome  people  ;  yet  it 
feems  lefs  owing  to  any  thing  peculiar,  in  their  frame 
and  ftru&ure,  than  to  practice/**- 

AGINCOURT,  a  village  of  the  French  Nether¬ 
lands,  lituated  in  E.  Long.  2.  10.  N.  Lat.  50.  35.;  fa¬ 


mous  on  account  of  the  vi&ory  obtained  by  Henry  V. 
of  rm gland  over  the  French,  in  1415. 

The  army  of  Henry,  after  landing  in  France,  was 
by  various  accidents  reduced  to  10,000  men,  of  whom 
not  a  few  were  fick,  orflowly  recovering  from  ficknefs; 
— they  had  to  traverfe  a  long  tra&  of  country,  inlia^ 
Anted  by  exafperated  enemies,  from  whom  they  were 
to  procure  provisions,  lodgings,  guides, -intelligence, 
and  every  thing  they  wanted,; — that  country  was  de¬ 
fended  by  many  ftrong  towns,  interfered  by  deep  ri¬ 
vers,  and  guarded  by  an  army  of  1 00,000,  or  (accord¬ 
ing  to  fome  contemporary  writers)  140,000  men. 

Henry,  undaunted  by  all  thefe  dangers  and  difficul¬ 
ties,  departed  from.  Harflenr,  marching  his  army  in 
three  lines,  with  bodies  of  cavalry  on  the  wings.  He 
proceeded  by  very  eafy  journeys,  that  he  might  not  fa¬ 
tigue  his  troops,  or  difeourage  them  by  the  appearance 
of  a  flight ;  obferving  the  ftri&eft  difcipline,  and  pay¬ 
ing  generouily  for  every  thing  he  received  ;  which  in¬ 
duced  the:  country  people  to  bring  provifions  to  his 
camp,  in  fpite  of  all  the  commands  they  had  received 
to  the  contrary.  To  keep  his  men  in  fpirits,  and  from 
repining,  the  king  fared  as  ill  as  the  meaneft  foldier, 
always  appearing  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  ad- 
dreffing  them  in  the  mod  friendly  and  encouraging, 
language.  They  arrived  at  the  village  of  Agincourt, 
in  the  county  of  St  Pol,  on  the  evening  of  Otfober 
24th  ;  and  there  beheld  the  wholeTrench  army,  at  a 
fmall  diftance,  dire&ly  in  their  route.  The  king  took 
an  attentive  view  of  it  from  an  eminence  ;  and  being 
fully  convinced  that  it  was  impoffible  to  proceed  any 
further  on  his  way  to  Calais  without  a  battle,  and  e- 
qually  impoffible  to  return  to  Harfleur  with  fo  great  am 
army  in  his  rear,  he  refolved  to  hazard  an  action  next 
morning,  as  the  only  means  of  preferving  himfelf  and 
his  little  army  from  deftru&ion. 

The  Englilh  army  lodged  that  night  in  the  villages 
©f  Agincourt,  Maifoncelle,  and  fome  others  ;  where 
they  met  with  better  accommodation  than  they  had 
been  accuftomed  to  for  fome  time  pad,  and  fpent  part 
of  their  /time  in  mutual  exhortations  to  fight  bravely  in 
the  approaching  battle.  The  king,  overhearing  fome 
of  his  nobles  expreffing  a  wiffi  that  the  many  brave 
men  who  were  idle  in  England  Were  prefent  to  affifl 
them,  is  faid  to  have  cried  out — “  No  !  I  would  not 
have  one  man  more  : — if  we  are  defeated,  we  are  too 
many— if  it  fhall  pleafe  God  to  give  us  the  vi&ory,  as 
Itrufl  he  will,  the  fmaller  our  number  the  greater  our 
glory.”  The  moon  happening  to  ihine  very  bright, 
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Henry,  with  fome  of  his  bed  officers,  carefully  exa-  Agin 
mined  the  ground,  and  pitched  upon  a  field  of  battle, u 
admirably  calculated  to  preferve  a  fmall  army  from  be- 
ing  furronnded  by  a  great  one.  It  was  a  gentle  de¬ 
clivity  from  the  village  of  Agincourt,  of  fufiicient  ex¬ 
tent  for  his  fmall  army,  defended  on  each  fide  by  hedges, 
trees,  and  brufh-wood.  Having  placed  guards  and 
kindled  fires  on  all  fidcs,  the  king  and  his  army  betook 
themfelves  to  reft  ;  except  fuch  as  were  of  a  more  ie- 
rious  turn  of  mind,  and,  confidering  that  as  the  laft 
night  of  their  lives,  fpent  it  in  devotion. 

The  French,  exulting  in  their  numbers,  confident  of 
vittory,  and  abounding  in  provifions,  fpent  the  night 
in  noiiy  fellivity,  and  in  forming  fanciful  fchemes  a- 
bout  the  difpofal  of  their  prifoners  and  their  booty. 

Jt  was  in  general  refolved  to  put  all  the  Englilh  to  the 
fword,  except  the  king  and  the  chief  nobility,  who 
were  to  be  taken  prifoners  for  the  fake  of  their  ran- 
foms. 


On  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  memorable  25th  of 
O&ober,  A.  D.  Mrs,  the  day  of  Crifpin  and  Ciifpia- 
nus,  the  Englifh  and  French  armies  were  ranged  in  or¬ 
der  of  battle,  each  in  three  lines,  with  bodies  of  cavalry* 
on  each  wing.  The  Conftable  D' Albert,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  French  army,  fell  into  the  fnare  that  was 
laid  for  him,,  by  drawing  up  his  army  in  the  narrow 
plain  between  the  two  woods.  This  deprived  him,  in 
a  great  meafure,  of  the  advantage  he  fhould  have  de¬ 
rived  from  the  prodigious  fuperiority  of  hb  numbers  4 
obliged  him  to  make  his  lines  unneceflarily  deep,  about 
30  men  in  file  ;  to  crowd  his  troops,  particularly  his 
cavalry,  fo  clofe  together,  that  they  could  hardly  move 
or  ufe  their  arms  j  and,  in  a  word,  was  the  chief  caufe 
of  all  the  difaiters  that  followed.  The  French,  it  is 
faid,  had  a  confiderable  number  of  cannon ‘ of  different 
fizes  in  the  field  ;  but  we  do  not  hear  that  they  diti 
any  execution,  probably  for  want  of  room.  The  firlt 
line  of  the  French  army,  which  confifted  of  8000  men- 
at-arms  on  foot  mixed  with  4000  archers,  with  500 
men-at-arms  mounted  on  each  wing,  was  commanded 
by  die  Conftable  IT  Albert,  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and 
Bourbon,  and  many  other  nobles  ;  the  duke's  of  Alen- 
$on,  Brabant,  and  Bar,  &c.  conducted  the  fecond  line  4 
and  the  earls  of  Marie,  Damartine,  Fauconberg,  &c. 
were  at  the  head  of  the  third  line.  The  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  employed  various  arts  to  fupply  his  defedt  of  num¬ 
bers.  He  placed  200  of  his  bell  archers  in  ambuln,  in 
a  low  meadow,  on  the  fimk  of  the  firft  line  of  the 
French.  His  own  firft  line  confifted  wholly  of  archers, 
four  in  file  ;  each  of  whom,  befides  his  bow  and  ar¬ 
rows,  had  a  battle-axe,  a  fword,  and  a  (lake  pointed 
with  iron  at  both  ends,  which  he  fixed  before  him  in 
the  ground,  the  point  inclining  outwards,  to  protedl 
himirom  cavalry  ;  which- was  a  new  invention,  and  had 
a  nappy  effedl.  That  he  might  not  be  encumbered,  he 
difmifted  all  his  prifoners,  on  their  word  of  honour  to 
furrender  themfelves  at  Calais,  if  he  obtained  the  vic¬ 
tory  ;  and  lodged  all  his  baggage  in  the  village  of  A- 
gincourt,  in  his  rear,  under  a  llender  guard.  The 
command  of  the  firft  line  was,  at  his  earned  requeil, 
committed  to  Edward  duke  of  York,  affifted  by  the 
lords  Beaumont.  Willoughby,  and  Fanhope;  the  fecond 
was  condu&ed  by  the  king,  with  his  yonngett  brother 
Humphry  duke  of  Gloucefter,  the  earls  of  Oxford, 
Marfhal,  and  Suffolk  ;  and  the  third  was  led  by  the 

duke 
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^itncouTt.dake  of  Exeter,  the  king’s  uncle.  The  lines  being 
Lj''?  ;  formed,  the  king,  in  fhining  armour,  with  a  crown  of 

gold  adorned  with  precious  ftones  on  his  helmet,  mount¬ 
ed  on  a  fine  white  horfe,  rode  along  them,  and  addref- 
fed  each  corps  with  a  cheerful  countenance  and  ani¬ 
mating  fpeeches.  To  inflame  their  refentment  againfl 
their  enemies,  he  told  them,  that  the  French  had  de¬ 
termined  to  cut  off  three  fingers  of  the  right  hand  of 
every  prifoner  ;  and  to  roufe  their  love  of  honour,  he 
declared,  that  every  foldier  in  that  army  who  behaved 
well,  Ihould  from  henceforth  be  deemed  a  gentleman, 
and  intitled  to  bear  coat-armour. 

When  the  two  armies  were  drawn  up  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  they  flood  a  confiderable  time  gazing  at  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  folemn  filence.  But  the  king,  dreading  that 
the  French  would  difcover  the  danger  of  their  fituation 
and  decline  a  battle,  commanded  the  charge  to  be 
founded,  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon.  At  that 
inftant,  the  firfl  line  of  the  Englifh  kneeled  down, 
and  kiffed  the  ground  ;  and  then  ftarting  up,  difchar- 
ged  a  flight  of  arrows,  which  did  great  execution  a- 
mong  the  crowded  ranks  of  the  French.  Immediate¬ 
ly  after,  upon  a  fignal  being  given,  the  archers  in  am- 
bufh  arofe,  and  difcharged  their  arrows  on  the  flank  of 
the  French  line,  and  threw  it  into  fome  diford er.  The 
battle  now  became  general,  and  raged  with  uncommon 
fury.  The  Englilh  archers,  having  expended  all  their 
arrows,  threw  away  their  bows,  and,  rufhing  forward, 
made  dreadful  havoc  with  their  fwords  and  battle-axes. 
The  firfl  line  of  the  enemy  was,  by  thefe  means,  de¬ 
feated  ;  its  leaders  being  either  killed  or  taken  prifon- 
-ers.  The  fecond  line,  commanded  by  the  duke  D’A- 
lenfon,  (who  had  made  a  vow  either  to  kill  or  take  the 
king  of  England,  or  to  perifli  in  the  attempt),  now 
advanced  to  the  charge,  and  was  encountered  by  the 
fecond  line  of  the  Englilh,  conduced  by  the  king. 
This  conflict  was  more  clofe  and  furious  than  the  for¬ 
mer.  The  duke  of  Gloucefter,  wounded  andunhorfed, 
was  protected  by  his  royal  brother  till  he  was  carried 
off  the  field.  The  duke  D’Alen£on  forced  his  way  to 
the  king,  and  affaulted  him  with  great  fury  ;  but  that 
prince  brought  him  to  the  ground,  where  he  was  in- 
flantly  difpatched.  Difcouraged  by  this  difafter,  the 
fecond  line  made  no  more  refinance;  and  the  third  fled 
without  flriking  a  blow;  yielding  a  complete  and  glo¬ 
rious  vi&ory  to  the  Englifh,  after  a  violent  ftruggle  of 
three  hours  duration. 

The  king  did  not  permit  his  men  to  purfue  the  fu¬ 
gitives  to  a  great  diftance,  but  encouraged  them  to  take 
as  many  prifoners  as  they  could  on  or  near  the  field ; 
in  which  they  were  fo  fuccefsful;  that,  in  a  little  time, 
his  captives  were  more  numerous  than  his  foldiers.  A 
great  proportion  of  thefe  prifoners  were  men  of  rank 
and  fortune  ;  for  many  of  the  French  noblelfe  being 
on  foot,  and  loaded  with  their  heavy  armour,  could  not 
make  their  efcape.  Among  thefe  were  the  dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Bourbon,  the  marfhal  Boucicaut,  the  counts 
B’£u,  Vendome,  Richemont,  and  Harcourt,  and  yoco 
barons,  knights,  and  gentlemen.  The  French  left  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle,  the  conflable  D’Albert,  the  three 
dukes  of  Alenyon,  Brabant,  and  Bar,  the  archbifhop  of 
oens,  one  marfhal,  13  earls,  92  barons,  1500  knights, 
a  ^ar  greater  number  of  gentlemen,  befides  feveral 
thoufands  of  common  foldiers.  Even  the  French  hi- 
ilorians  acknowledge,  that  the  lofs  of  the  Englifh 


was  inconfiderable  :  thofe  of  our  own  contemporary  Agi*, 
writers  who  make  it  the  greateft,  affirm,  that  it  did  not  II. 
exceed  100,  and  that  the  duke  of  York  and  the  earl , 
of  Suffolk  were  the  only  great  men  who  fell  on  that  '  "y~~ 
fide  in  this  memorable  action. 

AGIO,  in  commerce,  is  a  term  chiefly  ufed  in  Hol¬ 
land,  and  at  Venice,  to  fignify  the  difference  between 
the  value  of  bank-flock  and  the  current  coin.  The 
agio  in  Holland  is  generally  three  or  four  per  cent . 
and  at  Rome  it  is  from  15  to  25  per  cent .  but  at  Ve¬ 
nice  the  agio  is  fixed  at  20  per  cent . 

AGIOSYMANDRUM,  a  wooden  inftrument  ufed 
by  the  Greek  and  other  churches  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Turks,  to  call  together  affemblies  of  the  people. 

The  agtofymandrum  was  introduced  in  the  place  of 
bells,  which  the  Turks  prohibited  their  Chriftian  fub- 
je&s  the  ufe  of,  lefl  they  fhould  make  them  fubfervient 
to  fedition. 

AGIS,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  was  defcended  from 
Agefllaus  II.  in  a  right  line.  He  projetfled  the  re¬ 
formation  of  his  kingdom,  by  the  reftoring  of  the  laws 
of  Lycurgus  ;  but  he  fell  under  the  weight  of  an  en- 
terprife  that  could  not  but  be  difagreeable  to  all  thofe 
who  had  great  poffeffions,  and  had  been  long  accuftom- 
ed  to  the  fweets  of  a  voluptuous  life.  Agis  being  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  and  having  a  very  refined  defire 
of  glory,  praftifed  the  ancient  difcipline  firfl  in  his 
own  perfon  :  his  clothes  and  his  table  were  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  manners  of  former  times  ;  which  is  fo 
much  the  more  to  be  admired,  becaufe  Agefiftrata 
his  mother  and  Archidamia  his  grandmother  had 
brought  him  up  voluptuoufly.  When  he  founded 
his  peoples  minds,  he  found  the  younger  fort  oppo- 
fed  his  projett  lefs  than  thofe  who  had  enjoyed  a 
relaxation  of  difcipline  feveral  years.  The  greateft 
difficulty  was  expefted  to  arife  from  the  women.  'They 
had  at  that  time  more  credit  than  ever ;  for  their 
power  is  never  greater  than  when  luxury  is  in  fafhion. 
Agefilaus’s  mother  did  not  at  all  relifh  the  propo- 
fed  reformation.  She  muft  have  loft  her  riches,  which 
gave  her  a  fhare  in  a  thoufand  forts  of  intrigues  ;  fo 
Ihe  oppofed  the  defign  at  once,  and  treated  it  as  a 
chimera.  But  her  brother  Agefllaus,  whom  Agis  had 
engaged  in  his  interefts,  knew  how  to  manage  her  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  fhe  promifed  to  fecond  the  enter- 
prife.  She  endeavoured  to  gain  the  women  :  but  in- 
flead  of  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  perfuaded,  they  ap¬ 
plied  to  Leonidas  the  other  king  of  Lacedaemon,  and 
humbly  befought  him  to  fruftrate  the  defigns  of  his 
colleague.  Leonidas  durft  not  oppofe  it  openly,  for 
fear  of  irritating  the  people  ;  to  whom  the  reforma¬ 
tion  was  agreeable,  becaufe  they  found  their  account 
in  it.  He  contented  himfelf  with  countermining  it  by 
intrigues,  and  fowing  fnfpicions  as  if  Agis  had  afpired 
to  tyranny,  by  pulling  down  the  rich  and  raiflng  the 
poor.  Agis  did  not  fail  to  propofe  his  new  laws  to 
the  fenate,  relating  to  the  discharge  of  debts,  and  a 
new  diviflon  of  the  lands.  Leonidas,  feeing  fupported 
by  the  rich,  oppofed  this  projetf:  fo  ftrongly,  that  there 
was  one  voice  more  againfl  it  than  for  it.  He  paid 
dear  for  the  fuccefs  in  this  affair.  Lyfander,  one  of 
the  Ephori,  who  had  been  the  grand  promoter  of  the 
reformation,  called  him  to  account ;  alleged  the  celeftial 
figns ;  and  puttodeath  Cleombrotus,  aprinceof  the  royal 
blood  and  fon-in-law  to  Leonidas,  to  make  fure  of  the 

kingdom. 
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Agiftor.  fUP-e  in  a  temple  ;  whither  his  daughter,  the  wife  of 
Cleombrotus,  followed  him.  He  was  Summoned  ;  and 
becaufe  he  did  not  appear,  he  was  degraded  of  his  dig¬ 
nity,  which  was  conferred  on  Cleombrotus.  He  ob¬ 
tained  leave  to  retire  to  Tegaea.  The  new  Ephori  had 
Lyfander  and  Mandroclidas  tried  for  innovation:  thele 
perfuaded  the  two  kings  to  unite  and  turn  out  thete 
Ephori.  The  thing  was  brought  about ;  but  not  with¬ 
out  a  great  uproar  in  the  city.  Agefilaus,  one  of  the 
Ephori  that  Succeeded  thofe  who  were  juft  turned  cut, 
would  have  caufed  Leonidas  to  be  killed  on  the  way 
to  Tegaea,  if  Agis  had  not  fent  him  a  ftrong  guard. 
The  reformation  might  then  hare  been  eftablimcd  if 
Agefilaus  had  not  found  means  to  elude  the  good  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  two  kings.  Whilft  this  was  tranfaft- 
ing,  the  Achaians  aiked  affiftance  ;  which  was  given 
them,  and  Agis  had  the  command  of  the  troops.  He 
acquired  a  good  deal  of  reputation  in  this  campaign. 
At  his  return,  he  found  his  affairs  fo  embroiled^  by 
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the  ill  conduit  of  Agefilaus,  that  It  was  impofliblc 
for  him  to  maintain  himfelf.  Leonidas  was  recalled 
to  Lacedaemon  :  Agis  retired  into  one  temple  and 
Cleomenes  into  another.  The  wife  of  the  latter  be* 
haved  herfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  that  (he  became  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  every  body.  Leonidas  'was  contented  with 
bani filing  his  fon-in-law  ;  after  which  he  applied  him- 
felf  entirely  to  the  ruin  of  Agis.  One  of  the  Ephori, 
who  had  no  mind  to  return  what  Agefiftrata  had  lent 
him,  wras  the  principal  inftrument  of  the  misfortune 
of  this  family.  Agis  never  went  out  of  his  fan&uary 
but  to  bathe*  One  day,  as  he.  was  returning  from 
thence  to  the  temple*  he  was  feized  by  that  Ephorus 
and  carried  to  prifon.  Then  he  was  brought  to  his 
trial  and  condemned  to  death,  and  delivered  to  the 
executioner.  His  mother  and  grandmother  ufed  all 
the  intreaty  and  importunity  imaginable,  that,  as  he 
was  king  of  Lacedaemon,  he  might  at  leaft  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  plead  his*  caufe  before  the  people.  But  they 
were  apprehenfive  left  his  words  would  make  too  great 
an  imprefllon,  and  therefore  they  ordered  him  to  bo 
ft  rankled  that  very  hour.  The  Ephorus  who  was  in 
debt  to  Agefiftrata  permitted  thar  princefs  to  go  into 
the  prifon  ;  which  he  granted  likewife  to  Agis's  grand¬ 
mother;  but  he  gave  orders  to  ftrangle  them  one  after 
another.  Agefiftrata  died  in  a  manner  that  was  ex¬ 
tremely  to  her  honour*  The  wife  of  Agis,  who  was 
a  princefs  of  great  fortune  and  prudence,  and  one  of 
the  fineft  ladies  in  Greece,  was  forced  away  from  her 
apartment  by  king  Leonidas,  and  obliged  to  marry  his 
fon,  who  was  then  very  young,  and  hardly  fit  for  mar¬ 
riage. 

AGISTMENT,  Agist  age,  or  Agistation,*  in 
law,  the  taking  in  other  people’s  cattle  to  graze  at  fo 
.  rnuc-h  per  week.  The  term  is  peculiarly  ufed  for  the 
taking  cattle  to  feed  in  the  king’s  forefts,  as  well  as 
for  the  profits  arifing  from  that  pra&ice. — It  is  alfo 
ufed,  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe*  for  any  tax,  burden,  or 
change  ;  thus,  the  tax  levied  for  repairing  the  banks  of 
Romney-marfh  was  called  agiflametitum 

AGISTOR,  or  Agistator,  an  officer  belonging, 
to  forefts,  who  has  the  care  of  cattle  taken  in  to  be 
grazed,  and  levies  the  moneys  due  on  that  account. 
They  are  generally  called  quejl -takers  or  gift ‘taker  s} 
6. 
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AGISYMBA  (anc.  geo g.),  a  diftria  of  Libya  In- u 

terior,  according  to  Agathemerus,  fxtuated  to  the  fouth- 
eaft  of  the  iEthiopes  Anthropophagi  ;  the  parallel  paf- 
fmer  through  which,  at  i68  to  the  lb  nth  of  the  equator, 
was  the  utmoft  extent  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient3 
to  the  fouth  (Ptolemy). 

AGITATION,  the  a&  of  fhaking  a  body,  or  toffing 
it  backwards  and  forwards. 

Agitation,  in  phyfics,  is  often  ufed  for  an  mteftinc 
commotion  of  the  parts  of  a  natural  body.  Fermen¬ 
tation  and  efFervefcence  are  attended  with  a  brifk -agi¬ 
tation  of  the  particles.  - 

Agitation  is  one  of  the  chief  caufes  or  inftrument s 
of  mixtion  ;  by*  the  agitation  of  the  parts  of  the  blood 
and  chyle,  in  their  continual  circulation,  Sanguification 
is  in  a  good  meafure  effedted.  Butter  is  made  out  of 
milk  by  the  fame  means  :  in  which  operation,  a  Sepa¬ 
ration  is  made  of  the  oleous  parts  from  the  Serous,  and 
a  conjunction  of  the  oleous  together.  Digeftion  itfelf  < 
is  only  fuppofed  to  be  an  infenfible  kino  of  agitation. 

Agitation  is  reputed  one  tf  the  Symptoms  of  in* 
fpiration.  Petit  informs  us  *,  that,  in  the  laft  century,*  pe  :.de 
there  arofe  in  a  church  in  Italy,  for  the  fpace  of  a  year,Sybi  .  U. 
a  vapour  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  which  put  all  the^ou  leP^ 
people  into  trembling  and  agitations,  and  uni efs  they ! 
got  away  betimes,  let  them  a  dancing,  with  ftrange 
contortions  and  gefticulations.  -  This  leems  to  veriiy 
what  has  been  related  of  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

Ac i  t  a t  i o n  ‘is  alfo  ufed  in  medicine  for  a  fpecies 
of  exercife  popularly  called  /winging.  Maurice  prince 
of  Orange  found  this  method  a  relief  againft  the  Severe 
pains  of  the  gout  and  ftone.  Bartholine  mentions  fits 
of  the  toothach,  deafnefs,  &c.  removed  by  vehement 
agitations  of  the  body. 

AGITATOR,  in  antiquity,  a  term  Sometimes  ufed 
for  a  charioteer,  efpecialiy  thofe  who  drove  in  the  cir¬ 
cus  at  the  curule  games.  - 

Agttators;  in  the  Englifh  hiftory,  certain  officers 
Set  up  by  the  army  in  1647,  to  take  care  of  its  inte- 
refts. — Cromwell  joined  the  agitator*,  only  with  a  view 
to  Serve  his  own  ends  ;  which  being  once  accompiifhed, 
he  found  means  to  get  them  abolifhed. 

AGLA1A,  the  name  of  the  youngeft  of  the  three 
Graces,  efpoufed  to  Vulcan. 

AGLIONBY  (John),  an  Englifh  divine,  chaplain 
in  ordinary  to  kmg  James  1  a  man  of  univerfal  learn¬ 
ing,,  who  had  a  very  confiderable  hand  in  the  tranfla-'- 
tion  of  the  New  Teftament  appointed  by  king  James  I.  * 
in  1604. 

AGMEN,  in  antiquity,  properly  denotes  a  Roman 
army  in  march:  in  which  fenfe,  it  Hands  contradi- 
ftinguifhed  from  acies,  which  denoted  the  army  in  bat¬ 
tle  array ;  though,  on  forne  occafions,  we  find  the  two  1 
words  ufed  indifferently  for  each  other.  The  Roman 
armies,  in  their  marches,  were  divided  into  primum 
inen>  anfwering  to  our  vanguard  ;  snedium  agmen ,  our 
main* battle  ;  and  pojl  remum  agmen  ^  the  rear-guard* 

The  order  of  their  march  was  thus  :  After  the  firft  fig' 
nal  with  the  trumpets,  &c.  the  tents  were  taken  downy 
and  the  baggage  packed  up ;  at  the  Second  Signal,  the 
baggage  was  to  be  loaden  on  the  horfes  and  carriages  s 
and  at  the  third  Signal,  they  were  to  begin  their  march. 
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Agnate  Firft  came  the  extraordinarily  then  the  auxiliaries  of 
II  the  firft  wing,  with  their  baggage  ;  thefe  were  follow- 
Agnus<  ,  ed  by  the  legions.  The  cavalry  marched  either  on 
each  fide  or  behind. 

AGNATE,  in  law,  any  male  relation  by  the  fa¬ 
ther’s  fide. 

AGNEL,  an  ancient  French  gold  coin,  firft  ftruck 
under  the  reign  of  St  Louis,  worth  about  twelve  fols 
fix  deniers.  The  agnel  is  alfo  called  fometimes  mouton 
d’or,  and  agnel  d'or,  The  denomination  is  fuppofed 
to  have  arifen  from  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  agnus,  or 
fheep,  ftruck  on  one  fide. 

AGNO,  a  river  of  Naples,  which,  taking  its  rife 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  wafhes 
the  town  of  Acerra  ;  and,  pafling  between  Capua  and 
Averfa,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  about  feven  miles 
north  of  Puzzuoli. 

AGNOETiE  (from  «yvota,  to  be  ignorant  of),  in 
church-hiltory,  a  fed  of  ancient  heretics,  who  main¬ 
tained  that  Chrift,  confidered  as  to  his  human  nature, 
was  ignorant  of  certain  things,  and  particularly  of  the 
time  of  the  day  of  judgment.  Eulogious,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  aferibes  this  herefy  to  certain  folitaries  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerufalem,  who  built  their  opi¬ 
nion  upon  the  text  Mark  xiii.  3  2.  “  Of  that  day  and 
“  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no  not  the  angels  who  are 
4i  in  heavdn,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father  only.” — 
The  fame  paffage  was  made  ufe  of  by  the  Arians ;  and 
hence  the  orthodox  divines  of  thofe  days  were  induced 
to  give  various  explications  thereof.  Some  allege,  that 
our  Saviour  here  had  no  regard  to  his  divine  nature, 
but  only  fpoke  of  his  human.  Others  underftand  it 
thus,  That  the  knowledge  of  the  day  of  judgment 
does  not  concern  our  Saviour  confidered  in  his  quality 
of  Meffiah,  but  God  only  :  which  is  the  moft  natural 
folution. 

AGNOMEN,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  kind  of  fourth 
or  honorary  name,  given  to  a  perfon  on  account  of 
fome  extraordinary  adlion,  virtue,  or  other  accomplifh- 
ment.  Thus  the  agnomen  Africanus  was  bellowed 
upon  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  on  account  of  his  great 
achievements  in  Africa. — The  agnomen  was  the  third 
in  order  of  the  three  Roman  names  :  thus,  in  Marcus 
Tullius  Cicero,  Marcus  is  the  praenomen,  Tullius  the 
nomen,  and  Cicero  the  agnomen . 

AGNUS,  or  Lamb,  in  zoology,  the  young  of  the 
ovis  or  Iheep.  See  Ovis. 

Agnus  Cq/lus,  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  the  vitex.  See  Vitex.  The  Greeks  call  it 
chajie ;  to  which  has  fince  been  added  the  re¬ 
duplicative  cafius ,  q.  d .  chafte  chafte.  It  was  famous 
among  the  ancients  as  a  fpecific  for  the  prefervation  of 
chaftity.  The  Athenian  ladies,  who  made  profefliou 
of  chaftity’,  lay  upon  leaves  of  agnus  cajlus  during  the 
feafts  of  Ceres. — Being  reputed  a  cooler,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  of  the  genital  parts,  it  was  anciently  ufed  in 
phyfic  to  allay  thofe  inordinate  motions  ariiing  from 
feminal  turgefcences ;  but  it  is  out  of  the  prefent 
pratt  ice. 

Agnus  Dei ,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a  cake  of  wax 
ftamped  with  the  figure  of  a  lamb  fupporting  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  the  crofs.  Thefe  being  confecrated  by  the 
pope  with  great  folemuity,  and  diftributed  among  the 
people,  are  {fuppofed  to  have  great  virtues;  as,  to  pre¬ 
serve  thofe  who  carry  them  worthily,  and  with  faith, 
Vol.  I.  Part  L 
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from  all  manner  of  accidents ;  to  expel  evil  fpirits,  &c. 
The  name  literally  fignifies  Lamb  of  God ;  this  being 
fuppofed  an  image  or  reprefentation  of  the  Lamb  of  ^ 
God  who  took  away  the  fins  of  the  world.  They  co¬ 
ver  it  up  with  a  piece  of  fluff  cut  in  form  of  a  heart, 
and  carry  it  very  devoutly  in  their  procefiions. — The 
Romifh  priefts  and  religious  derive  confiderable  pecu¬ 
niary  advantage  from  felling  thefe  Agnus  Dei's  to  fome, 
and  prefenting  them  to  others.  The  pope  provides  a 
regular  fupply,  by  confecrating  once  in  feven  years  5 
they  are  diftributed  by  the  mafter  of  the  wardrobe, 
and  received  by  the  cardinals  and  other  prelates,  with 
great  reverence,  in  their  caps  and  mitres. — This  cere¬ 
mony  they  pretend  to  derive  from  an  ancient  cuftoin 
of  the  church,  wherein  part  of  the  pafchal  taper  con¬ 
fecrated  on  Holy  Thurfday  was  diftributed  among  the 
people,  to  perfume  their  houfes,  fields,  &c.  in  order  to 
drive  away  devils,  and  to  preferve  them  from  ftorms 
and  tempefls.  The  Agnus  Dei  is  forbidden  to  be 
brought  into  England  under  pain  of  incurring  a  pre - 
rnunire ;  13  Eliz.  cap.  2. 

Agnus  Dei  is  alfo  a  popular  name  for  that  part  of 
the  mafs  wherein  the  prieft,  ftriking  his  breaft  three 
times,  rehearfes,  with  a  loud  voice,  a  prayer  beginning 
with  the  words  Agnus  Dei.— The  Agnus  Dei  is  faid 
to  have  been  firft  brought  into  the  miffal  by  pope  Ser¬ 
gius  I. 

Agnus  Scythicus .  See  Scythian  Lamb . 

AGOGE,  among  ancient  muficians,  a  fpccies  of 
modulation,  wherein  the  notes  proceed  by  contiguous 
degrees. 

AGON,  among  the  ancients,  implied  any  difpute 
or  contefl,  whether  it  had  regard  to  bodily  exercifes 
or  the  accomplifhments  of  the  mind;  and  therefore 
poets,  muficians,  painters,  &c.  had  their  agones,  as 
well  as  the  athletse.  Games  of  this  kind  were  celebra¬ 
ted  at  moft  of  the  heathen  feftivals,  with  great  folemnity, 
either  annually,  or  at  certain  periods  of  years.  Among 
the  latter  were  celebrated  at  Athens,  the  agon gymnicus , 
the  agen  nemeus  inftituted  by  the  Argives  in  the  53d 
Olympiad,  and  the  agon  Olympius  inftituted  by  Her¬ 
cules  430  years  before  the  firft  Olympiad. — The  Ro¬ 
mans  alfo,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  inftituted  contells 
of  this  kind.  The  emperor  Aurelian  eftablifhed  one 
under  the  name  of  agon  foils,  the  conteft  of  the  fun  ; 
Dioclefian  another,  which  he  called  agon  capitolinus , 
which  was  celebrated  every  fouth  year,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Olympic  games.  Hence  the  years,  inftead 
of  lujlra ,  are  fometimes  numbered  by  agones . 

Agon  alfo  fignified  one  of  the  minifters  employed  in 
the  Heathen  facrifices,and  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  ftrike 
the  viflim.  The  name  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  derived 
from  hence,  that  Handing  ready  to  give  the  ftroke  he 
afked,  Agon'  ?  or  Agone  ?  Shall  I  ftrike? 

AGONALES,  an  epithet  given  to  the  Salii. 

AGON  ALIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  feftivals  ce¬ 
lebrated  in  honour  of  Janus,  or  the  god  Agonius, 
whom  the  Romans  invoked  before  undertaking  any 
affair  of  importance.^ 

AGONALIS  circus,  now  La  Piazza  Navona> 
a  long,  large,  beautiful  ftreet  in  the  heart  of  Rome, 
adorned,  with  fountains,  and  the  obelifk  of  Caracalla, 
ftiil  retaining  the  form  of  that  circus.  The  reafon  of 
the  name  Agonalis  is  either  unknown  or  doubtful.  Ovid 
feems  to  derive  it  from  the  agones ,  or  folemn  games, 
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Agonifma  there  celebrated;  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  Ludi  Apo- 
II  Imares,  or  AOiaci,  inftituted  by  Auguftus:  whence 
Agorar.o-  {he  circug  wag  ca]ie(]  Jpcllinaris  ;  alfo  Alexandnnus, 

,  m“5'  .  from  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus,  who  either  en- 

clofed  or  repaired  the  circus. 

AGONISMA,  in  antiquity,  denotes  the  prize  given 
to  the  vi&or  in  any  combat  or  difpute. 

AGONISTARCHA,  from  “  combat,”  and 
“  chief,”  in  antiquity,  feems  to  have  been  much 
the  fame  with  agonotheta  ;  though  fome  fugged  a  dif¬ 
ference,  making  it  the  office  of  the  former  to  prefide 
at  and  direct  the  private  exercifes  of  the  athletae,  which 
tliey  went  through  by  way  or  pra&ice,  before  they 
made  their  appearance  on  the  public  theatres  or  a  ill- 
pi  theatres. 

AGONISTICI,  in  church -liiftory,  a  name  given  by 
Donatus  to  fuch  of  his  difciples  as  lie  fent  to  fairs, 
markets,  and  other  public  places,  to  propagate  his 
dodtrine;  for  which  reafon  tliey  were  alfo  called  Cir- 
cuitores ,  Cir  cel  Hones,  Catropita ,  Coropita’ ,  and  at  Rome 
Montenfes.  They  were  called  Agonijlici ,  from  the  Greek 
uyoM,  “  combat,”  in  regard  they  were  fent  as  it  were 
to  fight  and  fubdue  the  people  to  their  opinions. 

AGONIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  ufed  for  the 
day  on  which  the  rex  facrorum  facrificed  a  vidtim,  a3 
well  as  for  the  place  where  the  games  were  celebrated, 
otherwife  called  agon . 

AGONOTHETA,  or  Agonothetes,  in  Grecian 
antiquity,  was  the  prefident  or  fuperintendant  of  the 
facred  games ;  who  not  only  defrayed  the  expences  at¬ 
tending  them,  but  infpedled  the  manners  and  difcipline 
of  the  athletae,  and  adjudged  the  prizes  to  the  vidlors. 

AGONY,  any  extreme  pain.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for 
the  pangs  of  death.  Much  of  the  terror  of  death  con- 
fifts  in  the  pangs  and  convulfions  wherewith  the  agony 
feems  attended  ;  tho’  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that 
the  pain  in  fuch  cafes  is  ordinarily  not  extremely  acute; 
a  courfe  of  pain  and  ficknefs  having  ufually  flupified 
and  indifpofed  the  nerves  for  any  quick  fenfations. 
However,  various  means  have  been  thought  of  for  mi¬ 
tigating  the  agony  of  death.  Lord  Bacon  confiders 
this  as  part  of  the  province  of  a  phyfician ;  and  that 
not  only  when  fuch  a  mitigation  may  tend  to  a  reco¬ 
very,  but  alfo  when,  there  being  no  further  hopes  of  a 
recovery,  it  can  only  tend  to  make  the  paffage  out  of 
life  more  calm  and  eafy.  Complacency  in  death,  which 
Auguftus  fo  much  defired,  is  certainly  no  fmall  part  of 
happinefs.  Accordingly  the  author  laft  cited  ranks 
euthanajia ,  or  the  art  of  dying  eafily,  among  the  de- 
fiderata  of  fcience ;  and  does  not  even  feem  to  difap- 
prove  of  the  courfe  Epicurus  took  for  that  end, 

- -  Hinc  ftygi  as  ebrius  haufit  aquas . 

Opium  has  been  applied  for  this  purpofe,  with  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  fome,  but  the  condemnation  of  more. 

AGQNYCLITiE,  or  Agonyclites,  in  church  - 
hiftory,  a  fedt  of  Chriftians,  in  the  7th  century,  who 
prayed  always  Handing,  as  thinking  it  unlawful  to 
kneel. 

AGO RJEUS,  in  heathen  antiquity,  an  appellation 
given  to  fuch  dieties  as  had  ftatues  in  the  market¬ 
places;  particularly  Mercury,  whofe  ftatue  was  to  be 
ieen  in  almoft  every  public  place. 

AGORANOMUS,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  magi- 
ftrate  of  Athens,  who  had  the  regulation  of  weights 
and  meafures,  the  prices  of  provifions,  See.—1 The  a*o- 


ranomt ,  at  Athens,  were  ten  in  number,  five  belong-  Agou 
ing  to  the  city,  and  as  many  to  the  Piraeus;  though  A 
others  make  them  fifteen  in  all,  of  whom  they  affign  ^  lcc 
ten  to  the  city.  To  thefe  a  certain  toll  or  tribute  was 
paid  by  all  who  brought  any  thing  to  fell  in  the 
market. 

AGOUTI,  or  Aguti.  See  Mus. 

AGRA,  the  capital  town  of  a  province  of  the  fame 
in  Indollan,  and  in  the  dominions  of  the  Great 


name, 

Mogul.  It  is  looked  upon  as  the  largefl  city  in  thefe 
parts,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon.  A  man  on 
liorfeback  can  hardly  ride  round  it  in  a  day.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a  wall  of  red  (lone,  and  with  a  ditch  ico 
feet  wide.  The  palace  is  prodigioufly  large,  and  the  fera- 
glio  commonly  contains  above  1000  women.  There  are 
upwards  of  800  baths  in  this  town  ;  but  that  which 
travellers  molt  admire,  is  the  maufoleum  of  one  of  the 
Mogul’s  wives,  which  was  20  years  in  building.  The 
indigo  of  Agra  is  the  moft  valuable  of  all  that  comes 
from  the  Eafl  Indies.  This  town  is  feated  on  the  river 
Jemma,  about  50  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Tehemel,  and  is  300  miles  N.  E.  of  Surat.  E  Long. 
79.  12.  N.  Lat.  26.  29. 

AGRARIAN  laws,  among  the  Romans,  thofe 
relating  to  the  divifion  and  diftribution  of  lands ;  of 
which  there  were  a  great  number ;  but  that  called  the 
Agrarian  Lam),  by  way  of  eminence,  was  publifhed  by 
Spurius  Caffius,  about  the  year  of  Rome  268,  for  di¬ 
viding  the  conquered  lands  equally  among  all  the  citi¬ 
zens,  and  limiting  the  number  of  acres  which  each 
citizen  might  enjoy. — The  Roman  lands  were  of  feve- 
ral  kinds ;  fome  conquered  from  the  enemies,  and  not 
yet  brought  to  the  public  account ;  others  brought  in¬ 
deed  to  the  public,  but  clandeftinely  ufurped  by  pri¬ 
vate  great  men  ;  laftly,  others  purchafed  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  money,  in  order  to  be  divided.  Agrarian  laws, 
either  for  dividing  lands  taken  from  the  enemy,  or  the 
public  lands,  or  thofe  purchafed  with  the  public  mo¬ 
ney,  were  eafily  palled  without  diftuibance ;  but  thofe 
whereby  private  rich  men  were  to  be  deprived  of  their 
lands,  and  the  common  people  put.in  poffeffion  of  what 
had  been  held  by  the  nobility,  were  never  attempted 
without  great  difturbances. 

Several  have  pleaded  for  the  neceffity  of  agrarian  laws 
among  us :  but  no  author  has  entered  £0  deeply  into 
the  fubjedl  as  Mr  Harrington  in  his  Oceana;  which  the 
reader  who  choofes  may  confult. 

AG  RED  A,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Arragon,  and  about  three  leagues  fouth- 
weft  of  Taracon. 

AGR1A,  called  by  the  Germans  Eger,  is  a  fmall 
but  ftrong  town  in  Upper  Hungary,  and  is  a  biftiop’s 
fee.  It  is  fituated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  and 
has  a  citadel  called  Eria*w .  It  was  befieged  by  the 
Turks  in  1552,  with  70,0.00  men;  but  they  loft  8000 
in  one  day ;  and  were  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  though 
the  garrifou  confifted  only  of  2000  Hungarians,  afiift- 
ed  by  the  women,  who  performed  wonders  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  However,  it  was  afterwards  taken  by  Maho¬ 
met  III.  in  >596  ;  but  was  retaken  by  the  emperor  in 
1687  ;  fince  which  time  it  has  continued  under  the 
dominion  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  It  is  47  miles  north* 
eaft  of  Buda,  and  55  fouth-vveft  of  Caffovia.  E  Long. 
20.  10.  N.  Lat.  48.  10. 

AG  RI  COLA  (Cneus  Junius),  born  at  Frejus  in 

Pros- 
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Agricola.  Provence,  was,  in  Vefpafian’s  time,  made  lieutenant  to 
Vettius  Bolanus  in  Britain  ;  and,  upon  his  return,  was 
ranked  by  that  emperor  among  the  patricians,  and 
made  governor  of  Aquitania.  This  poll  he  held  three 
years;  and  upon  his  return  was  chofen  counfel,  and  after¬ 
ward  appointed  governor  of  Britain,  where  he  greatly 
diftinguiihed  himfelf.  He  reformed  many  abufes  oc~ 
cafioned  by  the  avarice  or  negligenee  of  former  gover¬ 
nors,  put  a  flop  to  extortion,  and  caufed  juflice  to  be 
impartially  admiuiftered.  Vefpafian  dying  about  this 
time,  his  fon  Titus,  knowing  the  great  merit  of  Agri¬ 
cola,  continued  him  in  the  government.  In  the 
fpring,  he  marched  towards  the  north,  where  he  made 
fome  new  conquefts,  and  ordered  forts  to  be  built  for 
the  Romans  to  winter  in.  He  fpent  the  following  win¬ 
ter  in  concerting  fchemes  to  bring  the  Britons  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  Roman  cuitoms.  He  thought  the  bed  way 
of  diverting  them  from  rifing  and  taking  arms,  was  to 
foften  their  rough  manners,  by  propofing  to  them  new 
kinds  of  pleafure,  and  infpiring  them  with  *a  defire  of 
imitating  the  Roman  manners.  Soon  after  this,  the 
country  was  adorned  with  magnificent  temples,  porti¬ 
cos,  baths,  and  many  other  fine  buildings.  The  Britifh 
nobles  had  at  length  their  fons  educated  in  learning;  and 
they  who  before  had  the  utmoft  averfion  to  the  Roman 
language,  now  began  to  ftudy  it  with  great  afliduity : 
they  wore  likewife  the  Roman  habit ;  and,  as  Taeitus 
obferves,  they  were  brought  to  eonfider  thofe  things  as 
marks  of  politenefs,  which  were  only  fo  many  badges 
of  flavery.  Agrieola,  in  his  third  campaign,  advan¬ 
ced  as  far  as  the  Tweed  ;  and  in  his  fourth,  he  fub- 
dued  the  nations  betwixt  the  Tweed  and  the  friths  of 
Edinburgh  Dumbritton,  into  whieh  the  rivers 
Glotta  and  Bodotria  difeharge  tliemfelves,*  and  here  he 
built  fortrefies  to  flint  up  the  nations  yet  unconquered. 
In  his  fifth,  he  marehed  beyond  the  friths  ;  where  he 
made  fome  new  acquifitions,  and  fixed  garrifons  along 
the  weftern  eoafts,  over  againft  Ireland.  In  his  fixth 
campaign  he  palled  the  river  Bodotria,  ordering  his 
fleet,  the  firft  which  the  Romans  ever  had  in  thofe 
parts,  to  row  along  the  eoafts,  and  take  a  view  of  the 
northern  parts.  In  the  following  fpring,  the  Britains 
raifed  an  army  of  30,000  men  ;  and  the  command  was 
given  to  Galgacus,  who,  according  to  Tacitus,  made 
an  excellent  fpeech  to  his  countrymen  on  this  oCeafion. 
Agrieola  likewife  addrefied  his  men  in  very  ftrong  and 
eloquent  terms.  The  Romans  gained  the  victory,  and 
10,000  of  the  Britains  are  faid  to  have  been  killed. 
This  happened  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Domitian  ; 
who,  growing  jealous  of  the  glory  of  Agrieola,  recal¬ 
led  him,  under  pretence  of  making  him  governor  of 
Syria.  Agrieola  died  foon  after  ;  and  his  death  is 
fufpe&ed  to  have  been  occafioned  by  poifon  given  him 
by  that  emperor.  _  Tacitus  the  hiftorian  married  his 
daughter,  wrote  his  life,  and  laments  his  death  in  the 
rooit  pathetic  manner. 


Agricola  (George),  a  German  phyfician,  famous  Agricotei 
for  his  fkill  in  metals.  He  was  born  at  Glaucha,  — v— ' 
in  Mifnia,  the  24th  of  March  1494.  The  difeoveries 
whieh  he  made  in  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  gave 
him  fo  great  a  defire  of  examining  accurately  into  e- 
very  thing  relating  to  metals,  that  though  he  had  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  pra&ice  of  phyfic  at  Joaehimfial  by  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  friends,  he  ftill  profecuted  his  ftudy  of  fof- 
fils  with  great  afliduity  ;  and  at  length  removed  to 
Chemnitz,  where  he  entirely  devoted  himfelf  to  this 
ftudy.  He  fpent  in  purfuit  of  it  the  penfion  he  had  of 
Maurice  duke  of  Saxony,  and  part  of  his  own  eflate  ; 
fo  that  he  reaped  more  reputation  than  profit  from  his 
labours.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces  upon  this  and  other 
fubje&s;  and  died  at  Chemnitz  the  21ft  of  November 
1 5 55* »  a  very  firm  Papift.  In  his  younger  years  he 
feemed  not  averfe  to  the  Proteftant  do&rine  ;  and  he 
highly  difapproved  of  the  fcandalous  traffic  of  indul¬ 
gences,  and  feveral  other  things  in  the  chureh  of 
Rome.  The  following  lines  of  his  were  pofted  up  in 
the  ftreets  of  Zwicka,  in  the  year  1719  ; 

Si  nos  injeflo  falvebit  ciftula  numr?ioy 
Heu  nimiu?n  infelix  tu  mi  hi ,  paupsr ,  eris ! 

Si  nos ,  Chrijis ,  tua  fervatos  niorte  beaftiy 
Tam  nihil  infelix  tu  mi  hi ,  pauper ,  eris. 

If  wealth  alone  falvation  can  procure, 

How  fad  a  ftate  for  ever  waits  the  poor  ! 

But  if  thou,  Clirift,  our  only  faviour  be, 

"I  hy  merits  ftill  may  blefs  ev’n  poverty  ! 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  however,  he  had  at¬ 
tacked  the  Proteftant  religion  ;  which  rendered  him 
fo  odious  to  the  Lutherans,  that  they  fuffered  his 
body  to  remain  unburied  for  five  days  together  ; 
fo  that  it  was  obliged  to  be  removed  from  Chem¬ 
nitz  to  Zeits,  where  it  was  interred  in  the  principal 
church. 

Agricola  (John),  a  Saxon  divine  born  at  Iflebc 
in  1492.  He  went  as  chaplain  to  count  Mansfield,  when 
that  nobleman  attended  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  the 
diet  of  Spire  in  1526,  and  that  of  Aufburg  in  1530. 

He  was  of  a  reftlefs  ambitious  temper,  rivalled  and 
wrote  again  ft  Melanahon,  and  gave  count  Mansfield 
occafion  to  reproach  him  feverely.  He  obtained  a  pro- 
feffoi  fhip  at  Wittemberg,  where  he  taught  particular 
do&rines,  and  became  founder  of  the  fe&  of  Antino- 
mians  ;  which  occafioned  warm  difputes  between  him 
and  Luther,  who  had  before  been  his  very  good  friend. 

But  though  he  was  never  able  to  recover  the  favour  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  ele&or  of  Saxony  or  of  Luther,  he  recei¬ 
ved  fome  confolation  from  the  fame  he  acquired  at  Ber¬ 
lin  :  where  he  became  preacher  at  court ;  and  was  cho¬ 
fen  in  15485  in  conjunction  with  Julius  Phlug  and 
Michael  Heldingus,  to  compofe  the  famous  Interim , 
which  made  fo  much  noife  in  the  world.  He  died  at 
Berlin  in  1 566. 


K 


agriculture 


MA\  be  defined,  The  art  of  difpofing  the  earth  in 
fueh  a  manner  as  to  produce  whatever  vegetables 
we  defire,  in  larce  quantity,  and  in  the  greateff perfec¬ 
tion  of  which  their  natures  are  capable.' — But  though, 


by  this  definition,  agriculture,  flri&ly  fpeaking,  includes 
in  it  the  cultivation  of  every  fpecies  of  vegetable  what¬ 
ever,  and  confequently  comprehends  all  that  is  under** 
flood  of  gardening  and  planting,  we  mean  here  to  con- 
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fine  ourfelves  to  the  cultivation  of  thofe  fpecies  of  grain, 
grafs,  &c.  which,  in  this  country,  are  generally  necef- 
fary  as  food  for  men  and  beads. 

The  antiquity  of  this  art  is  undoubtedly  beyond 
that  of  all  others  ;  for  we  are  informed  by  Scrip¬ 
ture,  that  Adam  was  fent  from  the  garden  of  Eden 
to  till  the  ground;  and,  this  being  the  cafe,  he  certain¬ 
ly  mud  have  known  how  to  do  fo.  —  It  would  be  ridi¬ 
culous,  however,  to  imagine  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  all  the  methods  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  fallow¬ 
ing,  &c.  which  are  now  made  ufe  of ;  and  it  would  be 
equally  fo  to  fuppofe,  that  he  ufed  fuch  clumfy  and 
unartful  indruments  as  wooden  hooks,  horns  of  oxen, 
&c.  to  dig  the  ground,  which  were  afterwards  employ¬ 
ed  for  this  purpofe  by  certain  favages:  but  as  we  know 
nothing  of  the  particular  circumdances  in  which  he  was 
fituated,  we  can  know  as  little  concerning  his  method 
of  agriculture. 

The  prodigious  length  of  life  which  the  antedilu¬ 
vians  enjoyed,  mud  have  been  very  favourable  to  the 
advancement  of  arts  and  fciences,  efpecially  agriculture; 
to  which  it  behoved  them  to  apply  themfelves  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  manner,  in  order  to  procure  their  fubfiftence.  it 
is  probable,  therefore,  that,  even  in  the  antediluvian 
world,  arts  and  fciences  had  made  great  progrefs,  nay, 
might  be  farther  advanced  in  fome  refpe&s  than  they  are 
at  prefent.  Of  this,  however,  we  can  form  no  judg¬ 
ment,  as  there  are  no  hidories  of  thofe  times,  and  the 
fcripture  give  us  but  very  flight  hints  concerning  thefe 
matters. 

No  doubt,  by  the  terrible  catadrophe  of  the  flood, 
which  overwhelmed  the  whole  world,  many  fciences 
would  be  entirely  lod,  and  agriculture  would  fuffer ;  as 
it  was  impoflible  that  Noah  or  his  children  could  put 
in  pra&ice,  or  perhaps  know,  all  the  different  methods 
of  cultivating  the  ground  that  were  formerly  ufed.  The 
Common  methods,  however,  we  cannot  but  fuppofe  to 
have  been  known  to  him  and  his  children,  and  by  them 
tranfmitted  to  their  pofierity  :  fo  that  as  long  as  man¬ 
kind  continued  in  one  body  without  being  difperfed  inr 
to  different  nations,  the  arts,  agriculture  efpecially,  would 
neceffarily  advance ;  and  that  they  did  fo,  is  evident  from 
the  undertaking  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  It  is  from  the 
difperfion  of  mankind  confequent  upon  the  confufion 
of  tongues,  that  we  muff  date  the  origin  of  favage  na¬ 
tions.  In  all  focieties  where  different  arts  are  cultiva¬ 
ted,  there  are  fome  perfons  who  have  a  kind  of  gene¬ 
ral  knowledge  of  moft  of  thofe  pradlifed  through  the 
whole  fociety,  while  others  are  in  a  manner  ignorant 
of  every  one  of  them.  If  we  fuppofe  a  few  people  of 
underftanding  to  feparate  from  the  reft,  and  become 
the  founders  of  a  nation,  it  will  probably  be  a  civilized 
one,  and  the  arts  will  begin  to  flourilh  from  its  very 
origin  ;  but,  if  a  nation  is  founded  by  others  whofe  in¬ 
tellects  are  in  a  manner  callous  to  every  human  fcience 
(and  of  this  kind  there  are  many  in  the  moft  learned 
countries),  the  little  knowledge  or  memory  of  arts  that 
were  among  the  original  founders  will  be  loft,  and  fuch 
a  people  will  continue  in  a  ftate  of  barbarifm  for  many 
ages,  unlefs  the  arts  be  brought  to  them  from  other 
nations. 

From  this,  or  ffmilar  caufes,  all  nations  of  equal  an¬ 
tiquity  have  not  been  equally  favage,  nor  is  there  any 
iblid  rcafon  for  concluding  that  all  nations  were  origh 
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nally  unfkiiled  in  agriculture  ;  though  as  we  know  not 
the  original  inftruments  of  liufbandry  ufed  by  mankind 
when  living  in  one  fociety,  we  cannot  fix  the  date  of 
the  improvements  in  this  art.  Different  nations  have 
always  been  in  a  different  ftate  of  civilization  ;  and  agri¬ 
culture,  as  well  as  other  arts,  has  always  been  in  diffe¬ 
rent  degrees  of  improvement  among  different  nations  at 
the  fame  time. 

From  the  earlieft  accounts  of  the  eaftern  nations,  we 
have  reafon  to  think,  that  agriculture  has  at  all  times 
been  underftood  by  them  in  conflderable  perfe&ion  ; 
feeing  they  were  always  fupplied  not  only  with  the 
ceffaries,  but  the  greateft  luxuries  of  life. 

As  foon  as  the  descendants  of  Abraham  were  fettled 
in  Paleftine,  they  generally  became  hulbandmen,  from 
the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  the  loweft  branch 
of  the  family  of  Benjamin.  High  biith  or  rank  did 
not  at  that  time  make  any  diftinCtion,  for  agriculture 
was  confidered  as  the  moil  honourable  of  all  employ¬ 
ments ;  vvitnefs  the  illuftrious  examples  of  Gideon,. 
Saul,  and  David. 

The  Chaldeans,  who  inhabited  the  country  where 
agriculture  had  its  birth,  carried  that  valuable  art  to  a 
degree  of  excellence  unknown  in  former  times.  They 
cultivated  their  lands  with  great  afiiduity,  and  feem  to 
have  found  out  fome  means  of  reftoring  fertility  to  an 
exhaufted  foil,  by  having  plentiful  harvefts  in  fucceflion ; 
on  which  account  they  were  not  obliged,  as  their  prede- 
ceffors  had  been,  to  change  their  fituations,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  fufiiciency  for  themfelves  and  their  numerous 
flocks  and  herds. 

The  Egyptians,  who,  from  the  natural  fertility  of 
their  country  by  the  overflowing  of  f' t  Nile,  raifed 
every  year  vaft  quantities  of  corn,  were  io  fenfible  of 
the  bleffings  refulting  from  agriculture,  that  they  aferi- 
bed  the  invention  of  that  art  to  Ofiris,  They  alfo  re¬ 
garded  Ifis,  their  fecond  deity,  as  the  difeoverer  of 
the  ufe  of  wheat  and  barley,  which  before  grew  wild  in 
the  fields,  and  were  not  applied  by  that  people  to  the 
purpofes  of  food.  Their  fuperllitious  gratitude  was 
carried  fo  far,  as  to  worfhip  thofe  animals  which  were 
employed  in  tillage  ;  and  even  to  the  produce  of  their 
lands,  as  leeks,  onions,  &c. 

The  divine  honours  paid  to  Bacchus  in  India  were 
derived  from  the  fame  fource,  he  being  confidered  in 
that  country  as  the  inventor  of  planting  vineyards,  and 
the  other  arts  attendant  upon  agriculture. 

It  is  alfo  related  of  the  ancient  Perfians,  on  the  moft 
refpe&able  authority,  that  their  kings  laid  afide  their 
grandeur  once  every  month  to  eat  with  hufcandmerr. 

This  is  a  linking  iuftance  of  the  high  eftimation  in 
which  they  held  agriculture;  for  at  that  time  arts  were 
pra&ifed  among  that  people  in  great  perfection,  parti¬ 
cularly  thofe  of  weaving,  needle-work,  and  embroidery  w 
The  precepts  of  the  religion  taught  by  their  ancient 
magi,  or  priefts,  included  the  praCtice  of  agriculture.' 

The  faint  among  them  was  obliged  to  work  out  his 
falvation  by  purfuing  all  the  labours  of  agriculture: 

And  it  was  a  maxim  of  the  Zendavefta,  that  lie  who 
fows  the  ground  with  care  and  diligence,  acquires  a 
greater  degree  of  religious  merit,  than  he  could  have 
gained  by  the  repetition  of  ten  thoufand  prayers. 

The  Phenicians,  fo  well  known  in  fcripture  by  the 
name  of  Philiflines ,  were  alfo  remarkable  for  their  at¬ 
tention  to;  and  flvill  in  agriculture.  But  finding  them- 
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felves  too  much  difturbed  and  confined  by  the  incur- 
fions  and  conquefts  of  the  Ifraelites,  they  fpread  them- 
felves  throughout  the  greateft  part  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  iflands,  and  carried  with  them  their  knowledge 
in  the  arts  of  cultivation. 

Mago,  a  famous  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  is  faid 
to  have  written  no  lefs  than  28  books  on  the  fubjeCt  ; 
which  Columella  tells  us  were  tranfiated  into  Latin  by 
the  exprefs  order  of  the  Roman  fenate.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  by  the  ancient  writers,  that  Ceres  was  born  in 
Sicily,  where  file  firft  invented  the  arts  of  tillage  and 
of  fowing  corn.  For  this  effential  fervice,  file  was, 
agreeably  to  the  fuperfiition  of  thofe  ages,  deified, 
and  worfiiipped  as  the  goddefs  of  plenty.  The  truth 
of  this  is,  that  in  the  time  of  Ceres,  the  ifiand,  through 
her  endeavours  and  the  induftry  of  the  people,  became 
very  fruitful  in  corn ;  and  agriculture  was  there  efteem- 
ed  fo  honourable  an  employment,  that  even  their  kings 
did  not  difdain  to  praCtife  it  with  their  own  hands. 

But  time,  which  at  firft  gave  birth  to  arts,  often 
caufed  them  to  be  forgotten  when  they  were  removed 
from  the  place  of  their  origin.  The  defcendants  of 
Noah,  who  fettled  in  Europe,  doubtlefs  carried  their 
knowledge  of  agriculture  with  them  into  the  regions 
which  they  fucceftively  occupied.  But  thofe  who  took 
poffefiion  of  Greece  were  fuch  an  uncivilized  race,  that 
they  fed  on  roots,  herbs,  and  acorns,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  beads.  Pelafgus  had  taught  them  the  culture 
of  the  oak,  and  the  ufe  of  acorns  as  food  ;  for  which 
fervice,  we  are  told,  divine  honours  were  paid  him  by 
the  people. 

The  Athenians,  who  were  the  firft  people  that  ac¬ 
quired  any  tin&ure  of  politenefs,  taught  the  ufe  of  corn 
to  the  reft  of  the  Greeks.  They  alfo  inftruCted  them 
how  to  cultivate  the  ground,  and  to  prepare  it  for  the 
reception  of  the  feed.  This  art,  we  are  told,  was 
taught  them  by  Triptolemus.  The  Greeks  foon  per¬ 
ceived  that  bread  was  more  wholefome,  and  its  tafte 
more  delicate,  than  that  of  acorns  and  the  wild  roots 
of  the  fields ;  accordingly  they  thanked  the  gods  for 
fuch  an  unexpected  and  beneficial  prefent,  and  honour¬ 
ed  their  benefaCtor. 

As  the  arts  of  cultivation  increafed,  and  the  blef- 
fings  they  afforded  became  generally  experienced,  the 
people  foon  preferred  them  to  whatever  the  ravages  of 
conqueft,  and  the  cruel  depredations  of  favage  life, 
could  procure.  And  accordingly  we  find,  that  the  A- 
thenian  kings,  thinking  it  more  glorious  to  govern  a 
fmall  ftate  wifely,  than  to  aggrandize  themfelves,  and 
enlarge  the  extent  of  their  dominions  by  foreign  con¬ 
quefts,  withdrew  their  fubjeCts  from  war,  and  moftly 
employed  them  in.  cultivating  the  earth.  Thus,  by 
continued  application,  they  brought  agriculture  to  a 
confiderable  degree  of  perfection,  and  foon  reduced  it 
to  an  art. 

Hefiod  was  the  firft  we  know  of  among  the  Greeks 
who  wrote  on  this  interefting  fubjeCt.  According  to 
the  cuftom  of  the  Oriental  authors,  he  wrote  in  poetry, 
and  embellifhed  his  poem  with  luxuriant  defeription 
and  fublime  imagery.  He  calls  his  poem  lYesks  and 
d)ays,  becaufe  agriculture  requires  exaCt  obfervations  on 
times  and  feafons. 

Xenophon  has  alfo,  in  his  Oeconomics,  remarked, 
that  agriculture  is  the  nurfing  mother  of  the  arts.  For, 
(i  where  agriculture,  fucceeds  profperoufiy, 


there  the  arts  thrive  ;  but  where  the  earth  neceffarily 
lies  uncultivated,  there  the  other  arts  are  deftroyed.” 

Other  eminent  Greek  writers  upon  agriculture 
were,  Democritus  of  Abdera,  Socraticus,  Archytas^ 
Tarentinus,  Ariftotle,  and  Theophraftus,  from  whom* 
the  art  received  confiderable  improvements. 

The  ancient  Romans  efteemed  agriculture  fo  honour¬ 
able  an  employment,  that  the  mod  illuftrious  fenators 
of  the  empire,  in  the  intervals  of  public  concerns,  ap¬ 
plied  themfelves  to  this  profeflion  ;  and  fuch  was  the 
fimplicity  of  thofe  ages,  that  they  affumed  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  magnificence  and  fplendor,  or  of  majeltv,  but 
when  they  appeared  in  public.  At  their  return  from, 
the  toils  of  war,  the  taking  of  cities,  and  the  fubduing 
of  holtile  nations,  their  greateft  generals  were  impatient’ 
till  they  were  again  employed  in  the  arts  of  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Regulus,  when  in  Africa,  requefted  of  the  fenate  to 
be  recalled,  left  his  farm  might  fuffer,  for  want  of  pro¬ 
per  cultivation,  in  his  abfence  ;  and  the  fenate  wrote' 
him  for  anfwer,  that  it  fhould  be  taken  care  of  at  the. 
public  expence,  while  he  continued  to  lead  their  ar¬ 
mies. 

Cato  the  cenfor,  after  having  governed  extenfive 
provinces,  and  fubdued  many  warlike  nations,  did  not 
think  it  below  his  dignity  to  write  a  Treatife  on  Agri¬ 
culture.  This  work  (as  we  are  told  by  Servius)  he? 
dedicated  to  his  own  fon,  it  being  the  firft  Latin  trea¬ 
tife  written  on  this  important  fubjeCt ;  and  it  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  in  all  its  purity,  in  the  manner 
that  Cato  wrote  it. 

Varro  compofed  a  treatife  on  the  fame  fubjeCt,  and 
on  a  more  regular  plan.  This  work  is  embellifhed 
with  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  erudition  of  that  learned 
author,  who  died  28  years  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Cliriftian  sera.  Virgil,  who  lived  about  the 
fame  time,  has,  in  his  Georgies,  adorned  this  fubjeCt* 
with  the  language  of  the  Mufes,  and  finely  illuftrated 
the  precepts  and  rules  of  hufbandry  left  by  Heliodr, 
Mago,  and  Varro* 

Columella,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Claudius,  wrote  12  books  on  hufbandry,  replete- 
with  important  inflruCtion. 

From  this  period  to  that  of  the  reign  of  Conftantine. 
Poganatus,  hufbandry  continued  in  a  declining  ftate  ; 
but  that  wife  emperor  caufed  a  large  collection  of  the. 
moft  ufeful  precepts  relating  to  agriculture  to  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  beft  writers,  and  publifhed  them  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Geoponia*  It  has  been  afferted,  that  he 
made  this  collection  with  his  own  hand;  and  the  truth 
of  the  affertion  is  not  improbable,  as  it  is  well  known, 
that  after  he  had  conquered  the  Saracens  and  the  A- 
rabians,  he  not  only  praCtifed  and  encouraged,  but  ftu- 
died  the  arts  of  peace,  fixing  his  principal  attention  on 
agriculture,  as  their  beft  foundation. 

After  the  death  of  Conftantine,  however,  the  in- 
crealing  attention  of  the  people  to  commerce,  and  the 
ignorance  and  grofs  fuperftition  of  the  ages  which  fuc- 
ceeded,  feems  to  have  rendered  agriculture  an  ahnoft  ne- 
gleCted  fcience.  The  irruptions  of  the  northern  na¬ 
tions  foon  abolifiied  any  improved  fyftem.  Thefe  innu¬ 
merable  and  enterprifing  barbarians,  who  over- ran  all 
Europe,  were  originally  ihepherds  or  hunters,  like  the 
prefent  Tartars  and  the  favages  of  America.  They  con¬ 
tented  themfelves  with  poffe  fling  thofe  vail  deferts  mad  a 
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by  tb el r  own  ravage??  without  labour  or  trouble,,  cul¬ 
tivating  only  a  very  fniall  fpot  near  their  habitations  ; 
and  in  this  trilling  hufbandry  only  the  mean  eft  Haves 
were  employed  :  fo  that  the  art  itfelf,  which  formerly 
was  thought  worthy  of  the  ftudy  of  kings,  was  now 
looked  upon  as  mean  and  ignoble  ;  a  prejudice  which 
is  fcarccly  effaced  at  prefent,  or  at  leaft  but  very  lately. 
— During  this  period,  therefore,  we  find  no  veftiges  of 
any  thing  tolerably  written  on  the  fubjeCt.  No  new 
attempts  were  made  to  revive  it,  or  to  improve  it,  till 
the  year  1478,  when  Crefcenzio  publifhed  an  excellent 
performance  on  the  fubjeCt  at  Florence.  This  rouzed 
the  fiumbering  attention  of  his  countrymen,  feveral  of 
whom  foon  followed  his  example.  Among  thefe,  1  at- 
ti,  Steffano  Auguftino  Gallo,  Sanfovino,  Lauro,  and 
Tarello,  deferve  particular  notice. 

At  what  time  agriculture  was  introduced  into  Bri¬ 
tain,  is  uncertain.  When  Julius  Casfar  firft  invaded  this 
ifland,  it  was  not  wholly  unknown.  T hat  conqueror 
was  of  opinion,  that  agriculture  was  firft  introduced  by 
fome  of  thofe  (Colonics  from  Gaul  which  had  fettled,  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Britain,  about  100  years  before 
*  ^ie  R°man  invafion  *. 

lib.  5.  ui.  It  is  not  to  be  expelled  that  we  can  now  be  acquaint* 

ed  with  many  of  the  pra&ices  of  thefe  ancient  huf- 
bandmen.  It  appears,  however,  that  they  were  not 
unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  manures,  particularly 
4  Win.  Nat.  marb  This  we  have  on  the  authority  of  Pliny  f,  who 
lhft.Hb.17.  tdls  uS)  tbat  jt  was  peculiar  to  the  people  of  Gaul  and 
of  Britain  ;  that  its  effcCts  continued  80  years ;  and 
that  no  man  was  ever  known  to  marl  his  field  twice, 
&c. — It  is  highly  probable,  too,  that  lime  was  at  this 
time  alfo  ufed  as  a  manure  in  Britain,  it  being  certain* 
]y  made  ufe  of  in  Gaul  for  this  purpofe  at  the  time  of 
Julius  Cccfav’s  invafion. 

The  eftablifhment  of  the  Romans  in  Britain  produ¬ 
ced  great  improvements  in  agriculture,  infomuch  that 
prodigious  quantities  of  corn  were  annually  exported 
from  the  ifland  ;  but  when  the  Roman  power  began  to 
decline,  this,  like  all  the  other  arts,  declined  alfo,  and 
was  almoft  totally  defiroyed  by  the  departure  of  that 
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out  in  a  cart  in  great  abundance,  he  wao  to  have  the 


people.  The  unhappy  Britons  were  now  expofed  to 


frequent  incurlions  of  the  Scots  and  Pi&s,  who  deftroy 
ed  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  and  interrupted  them  in 
the  exercife  of  their  art.  After  the  arrival  of  the  Sax¬ 
ons  in  the  year  449,  they  were  involved  in  fuch  long 
wars,  and  underwent  fo  many  calamities,  that  the  huf- 
bandmen  gradually  loft  much  of  their  fkill,  and  were  at 
laft  driven  from  thofe  parts  of  their  country  which  were 
raoft  proper  for  cultivation. 

After  the  Britons  retired  into  Wales,  though  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  laws  made  relative  to  this  art,  that  agri¬ 
culture  was  thought  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  le- 
giflature,  yet  their  inftruments  appear  to  have  been  very 
unartful.  It  was  enaCled  that  no  man  fliould  undertake 
to  guide  a  plough  who  could  not  make  one  ;  and  that 
the  driver  ihould  make  the  ropes  of  twilled  willows, 
with  which  it  was  drawn.  It  was  ufual  for  fix  or  eight 
perfons  to  form  themfelves  into  a  fociety  for  fitting  out 
one  of  thefe  ploughs,  providing  it  with  oxen  and  every 
thing  neceffarv  for  ploughing  ;  and  many  minute  and 
curious  laws  were  made  for  the  regulation  of  fuch  fo- 
cieiies.  If  any  perfon  laid  dung  on  a  field  with  the 
confent  of  the  proprietor,  he  was  by  law  allowed  the 
ufe  of  that  land  for  or.e  year.  If  the  dung  was  carried 


ufe  of  the  land  for  three  years.  Whoever  cut  down  a 
wood,  and  converted  the  ground  into  arable,  with  the 
confent  of  the  owner,  was  to  have  the  ufe  of  it  for  five 
years.  If  any  one  folded  his  cattle,  for  one  year,  up¬ 
on  a  piece  of  ground  belonging  to  another,  with  the 
owner’s  confent,  he  was  allowed  the  ufe  of  that  field 
for  four  years. 

Thus,  though  the  Britons  had  in  a  great  meafure 
loft  the  knowledge  of  agriculture,  they  appear  to  have 
been  very  affiduous  in  giving  encouragement  to  fuch  as 
would  attempt  a  revival  of  it ;  but,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  things  were  not  at  prefent  in  fo  good  a  ftate. 
Thefe  reftlefs  and  haughty  warriors,  having  contrac¬ 
ted  a  diftafte  and  contempt  for  agriculture,  were  at 
pains  to  enad  laws  to  prevent  its  being  followed  by  any 
other  than  women  and  Haves.  When  they  firft  arri¬ 
ved  in  Britain,  they  had  no  occafion  for  this  art,  being 
fupplied  by  the  natives  with  all  the  neceffaries  of  life. 
After  the  commencement  of  hoftilities,  the  Saxons 
fubfifted  chiefly  by  plunder  :  but  having  driven  out  or 
extirpated  molt  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  divided 
their  lands  among  themfelves,  they  found  themfelves  in 
danger  of  ftarving,  there  being  now  no  enemy  to  plun¬ 
der  ;  and  therefore  they  were  obliged  to  apply  to  agri¬ 
culture. 

The  Saxon  princes  and  great  men,  who,  in  the  divi- 
fion  of  the  lands,  had  received  the  greateft  fhares,  are  faid 
to  have  fubdivided  their  eftates  into  two  parts,  which 
ware  called  the  in-lands  and  the  out-lands .  The  in¬ 
lands  were  thofe  which  lay  moil  contiguous  to  the 
manfion-houfe  of  their  owner,  which  he  kept  in  his 
own  poffeffion,  and  cultivated  by  his  Haves,  under  the 
direction  of  a  bailiff,  for  the  purpofe  of  railing  provi- 
fions  for  the  family.  The  out-lands  were  thole  at  a 
greater  dillance  from  the  houfe,  and  were  let  to  the 
ceorls,  or  fanners  of  thofe  times,  at  very  moderate 
rents.  By  the  laws  of  Ina  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons, 
who  reigned  in  the  end  of  the  feventh  and  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century,  a  farm  confuting  of  ten  hides, 
or  plough-lands,  was  to  pay  the  following  rent :  “Ten 
caflvs  of  honey  ;  three  hundred  loaves  of  bread  ;  twelve 
calks  of  ftrong  ale  ;  thirty  cafks  of  fmall  ale  ;  two 
ten  wedders ;  ten  geefe ;  twenty  hens ;  ten 


cheefes;  one  caflc  of  butter:  live  falmon  ;  twenty  pounds 
of  forage  ;  and  one  hundred  eels.”  From  this  low 
rent,  the  imperfection  of  agriculture  at  that  time  is 
eafily  difcoverable  ;  but  it  is  ftill  more  fo  from  the  low 
prices  at  which  land  was  then  fold.  In  the.  ancient 
hiftory  of  the  church  of  Ely,  publifhed  by  Dr  Gale, 
there  are  accounts  of  many  purchafes  of  lands  by  iEdel- 
wold  the  founder  of  that  church,  and  by  other  bene¬ 
factors,  in  the  reign  of  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  in  the 
tenth  century.  By  a  comparifon  of  thefe  accounts  it 
appears,  that  the  ordinary  price  of  an  acre  of  the  belt 
land  in  that  part  of  England,  in  thofe  times,  was  no 
more  than  16  Saxon  pennies,  or  about  four  (hillings  of 
our  money :  a  very  trifling  price,  even  in  comparifon 
with  that  of  other  commodities  at  the  fame  time:  for,  by 
comparing  other  accounts,  it  appears,  that  four  ftieep 
were  then  equal  in  value  to  an  acre  of  the  beil  land, 
and  one  horfe  of  the  fame  value  with  three  acres.  The 
frequent  and  deplorable  famines  which  afflicted  England 
about  this  time,  are  further  inllances  of  the  wretched 
ftate  of  agriculture.  In  1043,  a  (luarter  °f  w^cat 
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for  60  Saxon  pennies  (15  of  our  fhillings),  and  at  that 
time  equal  in  value  to  feven  or  eight  pounds  of  our 


money  now. 

The  invafion  of  the  Normans, 


- ,  ...  1066,  contributed 

very  much  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  ;  for,  by 
that  event,  many  thoufands  of  hufbandmen  from  Flan¬ 
ders,  Fiance,  and  Normandy,  fettled  in  Britain,  ob¬ 
tained  eftates  or  farms,  and  cultivated  them  after  the 
manner  of  their  country.  The  implements  of  hufban- 
dry,  ufed  at  this  time,  were  of  the  fame  kind  with  tliofc 
employed  at  prefent  ;  but  fome  of  them  were  lefs  per¬ 
fect  in  their  conftru&ion.  The  plough,  for  example, 
had  but  one  flilt  or  handle,  which  the  ploughman 
guided  with  one  hand,  having  in  his  other  hand  an  in- 
flrument  which  ferved  both  for  cleaning  and  mending 
the  plough,  as  well  as  for  breaking  the  clods.  The 
Norman  plough  had  two  wheels ;  and  in  the  light  foil 
of  Normandy  was  commonly  drawn  by  one  or  two 
oxen  ;  but,  in  England,  a  greater  number  was  often 
neceflary.  In  Wales,  the  perfon  who  conduced  the 
oxen  in  the  plough  walked  backwards.  Their  carts, 
harrows,  fcythes,  fickles,  and  flails,  from  the  figures 
of  them  Hill  remaining,  appear  to  have  been  nearly  of 
the  fame  conftru&ion  with  thofe  that  are  now  ufed.  In 
Wales,  they  did  not  ufe  a  fickle  for  reaping  their  corns, 
but  an  inflrument  like  the  blade  of  a  knife,  with  a 
wooden  handle  at  each  end. — Their  chief  manure,  next 
to  dung,  feems  ftill  to  have  been  marl.  Summer  fal¬ 
lowing  of  lands  defigned  for  wheat,  and  ploughing 
them  feveral  times,  appear  to  have  been  frequent  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  Englifh  farmers  in  this  period. 

We  are,  after  all,  very  much  in  the  dark  with  refpefl 
to  the  date  and  progrefs  of  agriculture  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  previous  to  the  fourteenth  century.  That  it  was 
pretty  generally  pra&ifed,  efpecially  in  the  eaftern, 
fouth,  and  midland  parts  of  England,  is  certain  ;  but 
of  the  mode,  and  the  fuccefs,  we  are  left  almofl  totally 
ignorant.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
however,  it  feems  to  have  been  cultivated  as  a  fcience, 
and  received  very  great  improvement. 

At  this  time  our  countryman  Fitzherbert,  Judge  of 
the  Common-Pleas,  fhone  forth  with  diflinguiihcd  emi¬ 
nence  in  the  pra&ical  parts  of  hufbandry.  He  appears 
to  have  been  the  firfl  Englifhman  who  fhidied  the  na- 
ture  of  foils  and  the  laws  of  vegetation  with  pliilofophi- 
cal  attention.  On  thefe  he  formed  a  theory  confirmed 
by  experiments,  and  rendered  the  ftudy  pleafing  as  well 
as  profitable,  by  realizing  the  principles  of  the  ancients, 
to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  his  country.  Accord¬ 
ing^  he  publifhed  two  treatifes  on  this  fubjedl :  the 
firil,  i n titled  The  Book  of  Hujbandry ,  appeared  1534; 
and  the  fecond,  called  The  Book  of  Surveying  and  I?n - 
proyements ,  in  1539.  Thefe  books,  being  written  at 
a  time  when  philofophy  and  fcience  were  but  juft  emer¬ 
ging  from  that  gloom  in  which  they  had  long  been  bu¬ 
ried,.  were  doubtlefs  replete  with  many  errors  ;  but  they 
continued  the  rudiments  of  true  knowledge,  and  revived 
the  ftudy  and  love  of  an  art,  the  advantages  of  which 
were  obvious  to  men  of  the  leaft  refle&ion.  We  there¬ 
fore  find  that  FitzherberPs  books  on  agriculture  foon 
railed  a  fpirit  of  emulation  in  his  countrymen,  and  many 
treatifes  of  the  fame  kind  fuccellively  appeared,  which 
time  has  however  deprived  us  of,  or  at  leaft  they  are 
become  fo  very  fcarce  as  only  to  be  found  in  the  libra¬ 
ries  of  the  curious. 


U  L  T  U  R  E. 

About  the  year  1600,  France  made  fomc  confider- 
able  eftorts  to  revive  the  arts  of  hufbandry,  as  appears 
from  feveral  large  works,  particularly  Les  Moyens  de 
devenir  Riche ;  and  the  Cofmopolite ,  by  Bernard  de 
Palifiy,  a  poor  porter,  who  feems  to  have  been  placed 
by  fortune  in  a  ftation  for  which  nature  never  intended 
him  ;  Le  Theatre  d’  Agriculture^  by  Deferres  ;  and 
&  Agriculture  et  Maifon  Rujiique ,  by  MelTrs  Etienne, 
Eiebault,  &c. 

Nearly  in  the  fame  period,  the  pradlice  of  hufbandry 
became  more  prevalent  among  this  people  and  the  Fle¬ 
mings  than  the  publifliing  of  books  on  the  fubjeft. 
Their  intention  feemed  to  be  that  of  carrying  on  a  pri¬ 
vate  lucrative  employment,  without  inftrudting  their 
neighbours.  Whoever  therefore  became  defirous  of 
copying  their  method  of  agriculture,  was  obliged  to 
vifit  that  country,  and  make  his  own  remarks,  on  their 
pra&ice. 

The  principal  idea  they  had  of  hufbandry  was,  by 
keeping  the  lands  clean  and  in  fine  tilth,  to  make  a 
farm  refemble  a  garden  as  nearly  as  poffible. 

Such  an  excellent  principle,  at  firft  fetting  out,  led 
them  of  courfe  to  undertake  the  culture  of  fmall  farms 
only,  which  they  kept  free  from  weeds,  continually- 
turning  the  ground,  and  manuring  it  plentifully  and 
judicioufly.  When  they  haJ  by  this  method  brought 
the  foil  to  a  proper  degree  of  cleanlinefs,  health,  and 
fweetnefs,  they  chiefly  cultivated  the  more  delicate 
grades,  as  the  fureft  means  of  obtaining  a  certain  pro¬ 
fit  upon  a  fmall  eftate,  without  the  expence  of  keep¬ 
ing  many  draught  horfes  and  fervants.  A  few  years 
experience  was  fufneient  to  convince  them,  that  ten 
acres  of  the  beft  vegetables  for  feeding  cattle,  properly 
cultivated,  would  maintain  a  larger  flock  of  grazing 
animals  than  forty  acres  of  common  farm  grafs  on 
land  badly  cultivated.  They  alfo  found,  that  the  beft 
vegetables  for  this  purpofe  were  lucerne,  fa  in  tibia,  tre¬ 
foil  of  mofl  kinds,  field-turnips,  &c. 

The  grand  political  fecret  of  their  hufbandry,  there¬ 
fore,  confifted  in  letting  farms  on  improvement.  They 
are  faid  alfo  to  have  difeovered  nine  forts  of  manure  ? 
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they  all  were,  we  are  not  particularly  in- 


but  what 

formed.  We  find,  however,  that  mad  was  one  of 
them ;  the  ufe  and  virtues  of  which  appear  alfo  to  have 
been  well  known  in  this  kingdom  two  hundred  years 
ago,  although  it  was  afterwards  much  neglected.  They 
were  the  firfl  people  among  the  moderns  who  plough¬ 
ed  in  green  crops  for  the  fake  of  fertilizing  the  foil  • 
and  who  confined  their  fheep  at  night  in  large  flieds 
built  on  purpofe,  the  floors  of  which  were  covered 
with  fand  or  virgin  earth,  &c.  which  the  fhepherd  cart¬ 
ed  away  each  morning  to  the  compoft  dunghill. 

In  England,  during  the  civil  wars,  though  the  ope¬ 
rations  and  improvements  in  huft^andry  fuffered  fome 
temporary  checks,  there  flourifhed  feveral  excellent 
writers  on  the  fubje£t,  and  the  art  itfelf  received  con- 
fiderable  encouragement.  Sir  Hugh  Platt  was  one  of 
the  mofl  ingenious  hufbandmen  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  ;  yet  fo  great  was  his  modefty,  that  all  his  works, 
except  his  Paradife  of  Flora,  feem  to  be  pofthumou8. 
He  held  a  correfpondence  with  mofl  of  the  lovers  and 
patrons  of  agriculture  and  gardening  in  England  ;  and 
fuch  was  the  juftice  and  modefty  of  his  temper,  that  he 
always  named  the  author  of  every  difeovery  communica-, 
ted  to  him.  Perhaps  no  man  in  any  age  difeovered,  or  at ' 
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lead  brought  into  ufe,  fo  many  new  kinds.  of  manure. 
This  will  be  evident  to  thofe  who  read  his  account  of 
the  compoft  and  covered  dung-hills,  and  his  judicious 
obfervations  on  the  fertilizing  qualities  lodged  in. fait, 
fireet-dirt,  and  the  (ullage  of  ftreets  in  great  cities, 
clay,  fuller’s  earth,  moorifh  earths,  dung-hills  made  in 
layers,  fern,  hair,  calcination  of  all  vegetables,  malt- 
duft,  willow-tree  earth,  foaper’s  afhes,  urine,  marl, 
and  broken  pilchards. 

Gabriel  Plattes  may  be  faid  to  have  been  an  origi¬ 
nal  genius  in  hufbandry.  He  began  his  oblervations 
at  an  earlier  period,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  continued  them  down  to  the  Commonwealth.  But 
notwithftanding  the  great  merit  of  this  writer,  and  the 
effential  fervice  lie  had  rendered  his  country  by  his  wri¬ 
tings,  the  public  ungratefully  fuffered  him  to  ftarve  and 
-perifh  in  the  ftreets  of  London;  nor  had  he  a  fhirt  on 
his  back  when  he  died. 

Samuel  Hartlib,  a  celebrated  writer  on  agriculture 
in  the  laft  century,  was  highly  efteemed  and  beloved 
by  Milton,  and  other  great  men  of  his  time.  In  the 
preface  to  his  work  intitled  His  Legacy ,  he  laments 
that  no  public  diredlor  of  hufbandry  was  eftablifhed  in 
England  by  authority ;  and  that  we  had  not  adopted 
the  Flemifh  method  of  letting  farms  upon  improvement. 
This  remark  of  Hartlib’s  procured  him  a  penfion  of 
L.  ioo  a-year  from  Cromwell;  and  the  writer  after¬ 
wards,  the  better  to  fulfil  the  intention  of  his  bene¬ 
factor,  procured  Dr  Beatti’s  excellent  annotation  on 
the  Legacy,  with  other  valuable  papers  from  his  nume¬ 
rous  correfpoudents. 

The  time  in  which  Hartlib  flourifhed  Teems  to  have 
been  an  sera  when  the  Englifh.  hufbandry  rofe  to  great 
perfection,  compared  with  that  of  former  ages ;  for 
the  preceding  wars  had  impoverifhed  the  country  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  of  courfe  made  them  induftrious.  They 
found  the  cultivation  of  their  own  lands  to  be  the  molt 
profitable  Ration  they  could  fill.  But  this  wife  turn 
was  not  of  long  continuance.  At  the  Reftoration, 
they  generally  became  infe&ed  with  that  intoxication 
and  love  of  pleafure  which  fucceeded.  All  their  in- 
duftry  and  knowledge  were  exchanged  for  negleCt  and 
diffipation;  and  hufbandry  defcended  almoft  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  common  farmers. 

Evelyn  was  the  firft  writer  who  infpired  his  country¬ 
men  with  a  defire  of  reviving  the  ftudy  of  agriculture  ; 
and  he  was  followed  by  the  famous  Jethro  Tull.  The 
former,  by  his  admirable  treatifes  on  earth  and  on 
planting,  and  the  latter,  by  flowing  the  fuperior  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  drill-hufbandry,  excited  numbers  to  bring 
their  theory  to  the  tell  of  fair  experiment. 

Many  valuable  and  capital  improvements  have  fince 
that  period  been  made  in  Englifh  hufbandry  :  and  thefe 
great  men  have  been  fucceeded  by  a  variety  of  writers, 
many  of  whom  have  done  effential  fervice,  by  enlighten¬ 
ing  the  minds  of  their  countrymen,  and  exciting  them 
to  emulation. 

About  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  Ireland  began 
to  make  a  confiderable  figure  ill  the  art  of  hufbandry. 
It  muft  indeed  be  confefTed,  that  the  Irifli  had  very 
ftrong  prejudices  in  favour  of  a  wretched  method 
of  agriculture.,  till  Blytli  opened  their  eyes  by  his 
excellent  writings.  Since  that  time,  a  fpirit  of  im¬ 
provement  has  more  or  lefs  been  promoted,  and  in 
many  inftances  carried  on  with  great  zeal,  by  the 
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nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry  of  that  kingdom.  In 
proof  of  this,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that 
the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Dublin  Society  for  encourage- 
ine  Hufbandry  are  now  cited  by  all  foreigners  in  their 
memoirs  relating  to  that  fubjed.  And  the  obfetva- 
tions  of  that  difcerning  and  judicious  winter,  Arthur 
Young,  Efq;  in  his  late  Tour  through  that  kingdom, 
fhow,  that  in  many  refpeds  improvements  there  have 
of  late  years  made  a  progrefs  nearly  as  rapid  as  in  Eng- 

After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cliapelle,  rnoft.  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  by  a  fort  of  tacit  confent,  applied 
themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  agriculture,  and  continued  to 
do  fo,  more  or  lefs,  amidft  the  univerfal  confufion  that 
fucceeded. 

The  French  found,  by  repeated  experience,  that 
they  could  never  maintain  a  long  war,  or  procure  a  to¬ 
lerable  peace,  unlefs  they  could  raife  corn  enough  to 
fupport  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  harfh  terms  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  perifti  by 
famine  on  the  other.  This  occafioned  the  king  to  give 
public  encouragement  to  agriculture,  and  even  to  be 
prefent  at  the  making  of  feveral  experiments.  The 
great,  and  the  rich  of  various  ranks  and  ftations,  fol¬ 
lowed  his  example  ;  and  even  the  ladies  were  candi¬ 
dates  for  a  (hare  of  fame  in  this  public-fpirited  and  com¬ 
mendable  undertaking. 

During  the  hurry  and  diftreffes  of  France  in  the  war 
of  1756,  confiderable  attention  was  paid  to  agriculture. 
Prize-queftions  were  annually  propofed  in  their  rural 
academies,  particularly  thofe  of  Lyons  and  Bourdeaux ; 
and  many  judicious  obfervations  were  made  by  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  improving  agriculture  in  Brittany. 

Since  the  conclufion  of  that  war  in  176*3,  matter 
have  been  carried  on  there  with  great  vigour.  The 
univerfity  of  Amiens  made  various  propofals  for  the 
advancement  of  hufbandry  ;  and  the  Marquis  de  Tour- 
billy  (a  writer  who  proceeded  chiefly  on  experience) 
had  the  principal  direction  of  a  Georgical  fociety  efta¬ 
blifhed  at  Tours. 

The  focicty  at  Rouen  alfo  deferves  notice;  nor  have 
the  king  and  his  minifters  thought  it  unworthy  their 
attention.  There  are  at  prefent  about  fifteen  focieties 
exifting  in  France,  eftablifhed  by  royal  approbation,  for 
the  promoting  of  agriculture;  and  thefe  have  twenty 
co-operating  focieties  belonging  to  them. 

About  this  time  vigorous  exertions  began  to  be 
made  in  Ruffia  to  introduce  the  moil  approved  fyflem 
of  hufbandry  which  had  taken  place  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  The  prefent  emprefs  has  fent  feveral  gentle¬ 
men  into  Britain  and  other  countries  to  ftudy  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  is  giving  it  all  poffible  encouragement  in  her 
own  dominions. 

The  art  of  agriculture  has  alfo  been  for  near  30 
years  publicly  taught  in  the  Swedifh,  Danifh,  and 
German  univerfities,  where  the  profeffors  may  render 
effectual  fervice  to  their  refpeCtive  countries,  if  they 
underhand  the  practical  as  well  as  the  fpeculative  part, 
and  can  converfe  with  as  much  advantage  with  the  far¬ 
mer  as  with  Virgil  and  Columella. 

Even  Italy  has  not  been  totally  inactive.  The  Nea¬ 
politans  of  this  age  have  condefcended  to  recur  to  the 
firfl  rudiments  of  revived  hufbandry,  and  begun  to  ftu¬ 
dy  anew  the  Agricultural  Syftem  of  Crefcenzio,  firft 
publifhed  in  1478.  The  people  of  Bergamo  have  pur- 
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fued  the  farfte  plan,  and  given  a  new  edition  of  the  Ri- 
cordo  d’ Agriculture  de  i’arello,  firft  publifhed  in  1 577. 
The  dutchy  of  Tufcany  have  imbibed  the  fame  fpirit 
for  improvement.  A  private  gentleman,  above  40  years 
fince,  left  his  whole  fortune  to  endow  an  academy  of 
agriculture.  The  firft  ecclefiaftic  in  the  dutchy  is  pre- 
fident  of  this  fociety,  and  many  of  the  chief  nobility 
are  members. 

His  Sardinian  Majefly  has  alfo  fentperfons  to  learn  the 
different  modes  of  pradlice  in  foreign  countries ;  and 
made  fome  fpirited  attempts  to  eftablifh  a  better  me¬ 
thod  of  agriculture  among  his  fubjedls. 

In  Poland,  alfo,  M.  De  Bielulki,  grand  marfhal  of 
the  crown,  has  made  many  fuccefsful  attempts  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  new  husbandry  among  his  countrymen  ; 
and  procured  the  bell  inftruments  for  thatpurpofe  from 
France,  England,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Hollanders  are  the  only  people  now  in  Europe 
who  feem  to  look  upon  agriculture  with  indifFerence. 
Except  the  ftngle  collateral  inflance  of  draining  their 
fens  and  moraffes,  they  have  fcarcely  paid  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  ;  and  even  this  feems  to  have  proceeded  more 
from  the  motive  of  felf-prefervation  than  any  love  of, 
or  difpofition  to,  hufbandry. 

In  the  year  1759,  a  few  ingenious  and  public- 
fpirited  men  at  Berne  in  Switzerland  eftablifhed  a  fo¬ 
ciety  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  and' rural 
ceconomics.  In  that  fociety  were  many  men  of  great 
weight  in  the  republic,  and  moft  of  them  perfons  of  a 
true  caff  for  making  improvements  in  hufbandry,  being 
enabled  to  join  the  pradlice  with  the  theory. 

Nor  muff  we  here  omit  to  mention,  that  thejuflly  cele¬ 
brated  Linnaeus  and  his  difciples  have  performed  great 
things  in  the  north  of  Europe,  particularly  in  difeover- 
ing  new  kinds  of  profitable  and  well-tafled  food  for  cat¬ 
tle.  About  the  fame  time,  Sweden  bellowed  fuccefsful 
labours  on  a  foil  which  had  before  been  looked  upon  as 
cold,  barren,  and  incapable  of  melioration.  Of  this 
the  Stockholm  Memoirs  will  be  a  lafling  monument. 

Denmark,  and  many  of  the  courts  in  Germany,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  fame  example.  Woollen  manufadl ures  were 
encouraged,  and  his  Danifh  Majefty  fent  three  perfons 
into  Arabia  Felix  to  make  remarks,  and  bring  over 
fuch  plants  and  trees  as  would  be  ufeful  in  hufbandry, 
building,  and  rural  affairs. 

The  duchy  of  Wirtemburgh,  alfo,  a  country  by 
no  means  unfertile,  but  even  friendly  to  corn  and  paf- 
turage,  has  contributed  its  alfiltance  towards  the  im¬ 
provement  of  agriculture,  having  more  than  30  years 
fince  publifled  14  (economical  relations  at  Stutgard. 

Nither  mull  we  forget  the  very  affiduous  attention 


of  the  learned  in  Leipfic  and  Hanover  to  this  im¬ 
portant  objedl.  During  the  rage  and  devaftation  of  a 
long  war,  they  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace  ;  witnefi* 
the  Journal  d' Agriculture  printed  at  Leipfic,  and  the 
Recueils  d’ Hanover  printed  in  that  city. 

Even  Spain,  conftitutionally  and  habitually  inadlive 
on  fuch  occafions,  in  fpite  of  all  their  natural  indo¬ 
lence,  and  the  prejudices  of  bigotry,  invited  Linnaeus, 
with  the  offer  of  a  large  penfion,  to  fupevintend  a  col¬ 
lege  founded  for  the  purpofe  of  making  new  enqui¬ 
ries  into  the  liiflory  of  Nature  and  the  art  of  agriculture. 

Among  the  Japanefe,  agriculture  is  in  great  repute: 
and  among  the  Chinefe  it  is  diftinguifhed  and  encou¬ 
raged  by  the  court  beyond  all  other  fciences.  The 
Emperor  of  China  yearly,  at  the  beginning  offpring, 
goes  to  plough  in  perfon,  attended  by  all  the  princes 
and  grandees  of  the  empire.  The  ceremony  is  per¬ 
formed  with  great  Solemnity;  and  is  a  accompanied 
with  a  facrrfice,  which  the  emperor,  as  hfgh-prieft,  of¬ 
fers  to  Chang-Ti,  to  enfure  a  plentiful  crop  in  favour 
of  his  people. 

But,  without  any  improper  partiality  to  our  own 
country,  we  are  fully  juftified  in  afierting,  that  Bri¬ 
tain  alone  exceeds  all  modern  nations  in  hufbandry  ; 
and  from  the  fpirit  which  for  the  laft  twenty  years 
has  animated  many  of  our  nobility  and  gentry,  to 
become  the  liberal  patrons  of  improvement,  there 
is  reafon  to  hope  that  this  moft  ufeful  of  arts  will, 
in  a  few  years,  be  carried  to  a  greater  pitch  of  per-’ 
fedlion  than  it  lias  ever  yet  attained  in  any  age  or 
country. — The  Royal  Society,  the  Bath  Society,  and 
the  Society  of  Arts,  See,  in  particular,  have 'been  fig- 
nally  ufeful  in  this  refpedl ;  and  the  other  affociations, 
which  are  now’  eftablifhed  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
co-operate  with  them  in  forwarding  their  laudable  de- 
fign.  . 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  exertion  of  public  focie- 
ties,  excellent  and  honourable  as  they  are,  that  all  our 
modem  improvements  in  agriculture  owe  their  origin. 
To  the  natural  genius  of  the  people  have  been  added 
the  theory  and  practice  of  all  nations  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.  This  accumulated  mafs  of  knowledge 
has  been  arranged,  divided,  and  fubdivided  ;  and  after 
palling  the  teft  of  pradlical  experiments,  the  effential 
and  moft  valuable  parts  of  it  have  been  preferved,  im¬ 
proved,  and  amply  diffufed  in  the  works  of  Lord 
Karnes,  Mr  Young,  Stillingfleet,  Dr  Hunter,  Ander- 
fon,  Dickfon,  Ellis,  Randal,  Lifle,  Marfhal,  Mortimer, 
Duhamel,  Bradley,  Kent,  Mills,  and  a  few  other  wri¬ 
ters  upon  this  great  art  of  rendering  mankind  happy, 
wealthy,  and  powerful. 


Part  I.  THEORY  oF  AGRICULTURE. 
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IN  an  art  fo  extenfively  ufeful  to  mankind,  and  which 
has  been  fo  uuiverfally  pradlifed  fince  the  creation 
of  the  world,  it  is  natural  to  expedl  the  moft  exadl  and 
perfedt  theory.  But  in  this  we  are  totally  difap- 
pointed. 

One  reafon  of  this  want  of  a  diftinct  theory  of  agri¬ 
culture  is,  the  ignorance  of  what  is  properly  the  food 
of  vegetables  ;  for  as  the  art  of  agriculture  confifts 
principally  in  fupplying  them  with  a  proper  quantity  of 
food,  in  the  moft  favourable  circumftances,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  we  might  proceed  upon  a  much  furer  foun- 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 


elation  if  we  could  afeertain  what  their  proper  nou- 
rifhment  is,  than  we  can  do  without  this  knowledge. 
— The  reafon  of  the  great  differences  regarding  the 
pradlice,  probably,  is  the  difficulty  of  making  experi¬ 
ments  in  agriculture.  It  is  not  in  this  art  as  in  Me¬ 
chanics,  Chemiftry,  &c.  where  an  experiment  can  be 
made  in  an  hour,  or  a  day  or  two  at  fartheft  :  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  agriculture  cannot  be  properly  made  in  lefs 
than  fcveral  years.  Some  favourable  unobferved  cir¬ 
cumftances,  quite  foreign  to  the  experiment  itfelf,  may 
concur  to  produce  plentiful  crops  for  a  year  or  two  : 

I  i  and 


I 
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Th.i-.ty.  md  thus  the  firmer  my  b«  Muc.d  to  h'' 

u— v - '  fancied  improvements;  which  failing  in  the  hands 

then,  or  perhaps  even  in  his  own  on  a  repetition  of  the 
experiment,  the  new  improvements  are  totally  neglea- 
ed,  and  things  continue  in  their  old  way.  Were  > 
however,  capable  of  feeing  and  handling  the  food 
vegetables,  as  well  as  he  can  do  that  of  a  horfe  or  an 
and  procuring  it  in  any  imaginable  quantity,  it  is 
plain,  that  lie  would  be  able  to  caufe  vegetables  grow 
in  their  utmoft  luxuriancy,  or,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  exprefiion,  fatten  them,  with  as  great  certainty  as 
he  can  fatten  a  horfe  or  an  ox,  when  he  hath  plenty  of 
proper  food  to  give  them.— To  afeertain  what  this  food 
is,  therefore,  muft  be  a  ftep  towards  the  perfection  of 
agriculture ;  and  to  this  we  fhall  contribute  our  endea- 
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they  likewife  increafe  in  bulk  by  admitting  water  to 
their  roots,  and  more  fo  when  the  water  contains  much 
of  that  kind  of  effluvium  than  when  it  contains  lets  : 
fo  we  would  conclude,  that  the  r.ourilhment  recei¬ 
ved  by  the  roots  of  plants  is  of  the  fame  kind  with 
that  received  by  their  leaves;  and  that  this  food  may  he 
aiven  them  in  greater  plenty  than  they  naturally  re¬ 
ceive  it,  by  impregnating  the  air  which  lurrounds  them, 
or  the  water  which  moiilens  them,  with  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  putrid  matter  than  what  they  contain  in  a  na¬ 
tural  flate. 


Part  I 

Theory, 


Tour. 


Sect.  IT.  The  foregoing  Theory  confirmed  from  con- 
fide  rations  on  the  nature  of  vegetable  Mould ,  and 
the  different  kinds  of  Manure  found  proper  for 
fertilizing  the  Soil . 


Seft.  I.  Of  the  proper  Food  of  Plants . 


•Various  We  fhall  not  here  fpend  time  in  refuting  the  theories 
fuppofitions0f  thofe  who  imagined  the  vegetable  food  to  coiihit 
concerning  of  oil  an^  faline  fubftances.  A  more  probable  fuppo- 
2lf°odof  fition  has  been,  That  Water  and  Air  are  the  proper 
F  vegetable  food,  to  which  alone  they  owe  their  increafe 

in  bulk  and  weight.— That  plants  cannot  be  fupported 
without  both  thefe,  is  very  certain:  but  we  know,  that 
air  is  a  compound  fluid  ;  and  water  is  never  without 
fome  impurities,  fo  may  alfo  be  confidered  as  a  com¬ 
pound. — Is  it  then  the  aqueous,  the  earthy,  the  acid,  or 
the  phlogiftic  part  of  the  air,  which  nourifhes  plants'1  In 
like  manner,  is  it  the  pure  elementary  part  of  water 
which  nourifhes  them?  or  does  it  contribute  to  their 
growth  only  by  the  heterogeneous  fubftances  which  it 
,  contains  ? 

Vegetables  From  Dr  Prieftley’s  experiments. on  different  kinds 
thrive  in  of  air,  it  appears  that  the  pureft  kind  of  that  fluid  is 
putrid  air.  not  thc  for  the  purpofes  of  vegetation.  On  the 

contrary,  vegetables  flouiiffled  in  a  furprifmg  degree 
when  confined  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  air  made  perfe&ly 
noxious  by  the  putrid  effluvia  of  animal  bodies.— 
Hence  it  appears  probable,  that  fuch  effluvia,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  effence  of  corrupted  matter,  conftitute 
at  leaft  one  fpecies  of  vegetable  food  ;  and  when  vege¬ 
tables  are  put  into  fuch  circumftances  that  the  fleams 
of  putrefying  bodies  can  have  accefs  to  them,  we  are 

4  fure  they  will  thrive  the  better. 

Wa'er  ca-  The  Do&or  alfo  found,  that  by  agitating  putrid  air 
pableofim- water,  part  of  which  was  expofed  to  the  atmofphere, 
trid^eSu-*  the  water  acquired  a  very  putrid  noxious  fmell ;  which 
via.  (hows,  that  water,  as  well  as  air,  is  capable  of  abforbing 

thpfe  effluvia  which  are  found  proper  food  for  vegetables. 
We  cannot  help  concluding,  therefore,  that  in  the  con¬ 
tinual  afeent  of  water  in  vapour,  and  its  defeent  again 
in  rain,  which  is  a  much  more  effectual  agitation  than 
could  be  made  by  Dr  Prieftley,  the  water  muft  be  very 
intimately  combined  with  the  phlogiftic  or  putrid  efflu¬ 
via  which  are  contained  in  the  air.  To  this  union  we 
are  led  llongly  to  fufpedl  that  rain-water  owes  its  fer¬ 
tilizing  qualities;  for  the  pureft  fpring  waters,  though 
moll  whole  fome  for  animals,  are  not  found  to  be  fitted 

5  for  promoting  the  growth  of  vegetables. — As,  there- 
Putred  cf-  fore,  vegetables  evidently  receive  nourifhment  both  by 
^ro'er  food  ^eir  ^eaves  an^  ro°ts,  and  increafe  remarkably  in  bulk 
of  plants!0  by  abforbing  the  putrid  effluvia  from  the  air;,  and  as 


Though  plants  will  grow  on  any  kind  of  earth,  and  At  kind- 
flouriffl  vigoroully,  if  plentifully  fupplied  with  water  ;  earth  not 
yet  fome  kinds  of  foil  are  found  much  more  proper  for  £  JP 
fupplying  them  with  nourifhment  than  others..  »V e  , 

cannot,  indeed,  allow  the  inferences  to  be  quite  fair  getables 

which  fome  would  draw  from  experiments  on  plants 
fet  in  mere  fand,  &c.;  viz.  that  the  earth  is  of  no  other 

ufe  to  vegetation  than  to  afford  a  proper  fupport  to  the 

plant,  that  it  be  not  eafily  moved  out  of  its  place  ;  be- 
caufe’the  experiments  made  on  fingle  vegetables  are  al¬ 
ways  performed  in  or  very  near  houfes,  where  the  air 
is  by  no  means  fo  pure  as  in  the  open  fields,  and  con- 
fequently  where  they  have  an  opportunity  of  receiving 
as  much  nourifhment  from  the  air  as  may  compenfate 
the  want  of  what  they  would  have  derived  from  the 
earth  if  planted  in  a  rich  foil.  Lord  Karnes,  in  the 
Gentleman  Farmer,  mentions  an  experiment  wherein  a 
pea  was  planted  on  fome  cotton  fpread  on  water,  in  a 
phial.  It  fprung,  and  puffed  roots  through  the  cotton 
into  the  water.  The  plant  grew  vigoroufly,  and,  at 
the  time  of  his  writing,  the  experiment  carried  large 

pods  full  of  ripe  feed. - From  this  experiment,  or 

others  of  a  fimilar  kind,  however,  a  farmer  would  not 
be  thought  to  a<5t  very  judicioufly,  who  fhould  conclude 
that  nothing  more  was  requifite  to  produce  a  plentiful 
crop,  than  to  keep  his  fields  conftantly  foaking  with 
water,  and  apply  his  labour  only  for  that  purpofe,  with- 
out  regarding  either  tillage,  manure,  or  the  difference 
of  foils.  Experience  has  abundantly  fliown,  that,  by 
certain  operations  performed  on  the  earth  itfelf,  it  is 
rendered  much  more  capable  of  fupplying  vegetables 
with  plenty  of  nourifhment  than  if  fuch  operations  were 
omitted  ;  and  that  fome  kinds  of  foils  cannot  without 
certain  additions  be  rendered  fo  fit  for  this  purpofe  as 
others  ;  and  this  is  what  conftitutes  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  rich  and  a  poor  foil.  7 

That  fpecies  of  earth  which  is  capable  of  fupply- Of  the  tr 
ing  the  vegetable  kingdom  with  nourifhment  in 
greateft  plenty,  is  found  beft  in  well  cultivated  gar-car 
dens.  It  is  not,  however,  even  in  thefe,  found  in  per¬ 
fect  purity;  being  conftantly  mixed  with  greater  orlefs 
proportions  of  fand,  fmall  ft  ones,  &c.  It  can  he  had 
by  itfelf,  and  entirely  feparated  from  all  other  fubftances,- 
only  by  fuffering  vegetable  or  animal  bodies  to  putrefy. 

By  undergoing  this  operation,  they  are  at  laft  refolved 
into  a  kind  of  earth,  which  appears  perfedlly  the  fame, 
from  whatever  fubftance  it  is  produced.  Of  this  earth 
Dr  Lewis  gives  us  the  following  chara£lers.  It  is  in- 

diffoluble 
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difloiubte  in  acids,  fomewhat  tenacious  when  moiftened 
with  water,  friable  when  dry,  and  acquires  no  addition¬ 
al  hardnefs  in  the  fire. — The  chemiftry  of  nature,  and 
that  of  art,  however,  are  fo  very  diftimilar,  that  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  chemical  properties  of  this  earth  can  be  but 
of  very  little  fervice  to  the  practice  of  agriculture;  how¬ 
ever,  to  thofe  above  mentioned  we  may  add,  that  when 
it  is  diftilled  with  a  violent  fire,  a  volatile  alkaline  fpi- 
rit,  and  foetid  oil,  limilar  to  thofe  of  hartfhorn  or  other 
animal  fubllances,  are  obtained. 

As  the  volatile  alkali  is  known  to  be  produced  in 
great  plenty  by  diftilling  putrid  fubllances  either  ani¬ 
mal  or  vegetable,  the  obtaining  an  alkaline  fpirit  from 
this  kind  of  earth  is  a  ftrong  argument  of  its  being 
much  impregnated  with  the  putrid  effluvium,  which  we 
have  already  mentioned  as  the  proper  vegetable  food 
contained  in  the  air  and  water.  Indeed,  confidering 
that  this  kind  of  earth  is  produced  by  putrefa&ion,  it 
is  next  to  an  impoffibility  that  it  fflould  not  be  impreg¬ 
nated  with  putrid  fleams,  as  much  as  earth  can  be  ;  and 
if  the  earth  which  is  mofl  impregnated  with  thefe  fleams 
is  found  to  afford  the  greatell  quantity  of  nourifhment 
to  vegetables,  we  have  from  thence  an  additional  proof 
that  they  live  on  the  putrid  matter  emitted  from  dead 
animals  and  vegetables  like  themfelves. 

That  we  may  be  the  more  afeertained  of  this,  it 
pableofab-muft  be  confidered,  that  the  earth,  which  undoubtedly 
forbingpu-  [ s  the  great  fource  of  nourifhment  to  vegetables,  is  ca- 
trid  fleam*  pa|qe  0f  abforbing  putrid  effluvia  more  powerfully,  or 
at  leaft  in  much  greater  quantity,  before  it  is  faturated, 
than  either  the  air  or  water.  The  pra&ice  of  bury¬ 
ing  dead  bodies  is  an  undeniable  proof  of  this.  They 
are  laid  but  a  fmall  depth  under  ground ;  yet  the  abo¬ 
minable  flench  emitted  by  the  carcafe  is  retained  in 
the  earth,  fo  that  it  never  penetrates  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  be  offenfive.  That  earth  may  be  faturated 
with  this  putrid  matter,  as  well  as  air  or  water,  is  very 
certain  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  fuch  a  faturation,  no  doubt 
either  of  thefe  will  take  up  the  fuperfluous  quantity, 
and  become  noxious ;  but  unlefs  the  earth  is  fully  fa¬ 
turated,  both  of  them  will  depofite  part  of  what  they 
themfelves  contain  in  the  earth,  and  by  that  means  be¬ 
come  more  falutary  than  they  were  before. 

That  earth  is  capable  of  attra&ing  putrid  effluvia  from 
odour  emit-  the  air,  perhaps,  may  not  be  fo  readily  granted;  and  in- 
*j7«*Adeed  we  know  of  no  experiment  whereby  it  can  be 
fhown  that  putrid  air  is  made  falutary  by  having  any 
kind  of  earth  agitated  in  it :  but  if  we  confider  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  great  falubrity  of  the  air  in  the  country,  and 
the  healtliinefs  of  thofe  who  follow  the  plough  or  are 
employed  in  digging  the  ground,  we  mufl  at  leafl  al¬ 
low,  that  when  the  ground  is  turned  up,  it  communi¬ 
cates  no  kind  of  noxious  quality  to  the  air ;  which  it 
would  certainly  do,  if  it  emitted  a  putrid  effluvium. 
So  far  from  this,  the  fmell  of  moift  earth  is  always  a- 
greeable  and  wliolefome  ;  and  here  we  have  the  fatisfac- 
tion  to  find  our  theory  fomewhat  confirmed  by  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Baron  van  Swieten,  late  phylician  to  the  em- 
prefs  of  Hungary. 

“  Phyficians,”  fays  he,  “  ufually  advife  their  patients 
to  ruftication,  not  only  that  they  may  enjoy  a  pure  and 
freely  circulating  air  ;  but  that,  as  their  ftrength  in  - 
creafes,  they  may,  difengaged  from  all  care,  exercife 
their  body  by  the  {lighter  labours  of  agriculture,  and 
other  country  ainufements. 


Agreeable 


earth. 
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tc  There  may  perhaps  be  another  caufe  why  ruflica- 
tion  will  be  of  benefit  in  confumptions.  It  is  well 
known,  that,  after  fome  days  drought,  on  the  falling 
of  rain  that  moillens  the  earth,  there  arifes  a  grateful 
fmell,  which  we  all  are  fenlible  of ;  and  this  is  common¬ 
ly  attributed  to  the  vegetables,  which  before  faplefs,  but 
now  refreihed  by  rain,  perfpire  more  copioufly.  But 
Reaumur  obferved  that  a  like  fragrancy  is  alfo  per¬ 
ceptible  after  rain  when  the  corn  has  been  cut  down  in 
the  fields,  where  there  only  remains  dry  Hubble ;  and 
examining  the  matter  more  particularly,  he  found  that 
dry  earth  is  without  fmell,  but  as  foon  as  it  is  moiften¬ 
ed  to  the  degree  of  having  the  confidence  offoftiffl-pap, 
it  then  diffufes  a  ftrong  fmell  ;  but  if  more  water  is 
added,  the  fmell  is  diminiflied,  nay  even  quite  difiipated. 

Neither  does  it  feem  an  eafy  matter  to  exliaufl  that  power 
of  producing  fmells  which  the  earth  is  poffeffed  of.  E- 
very  day  during  a  fortnight,  he  made  cakes  of  moiftened 
earth;  and  having  dried  and  wetted  them  over  again,  he 
could  not  perceive  that  the  earth  was  lefs  fragrant  after 
all  thefe  repeated  experiments,  if  it  was  again  wetted. 

He  further  obferved,  that  this  fragrancy  does  not  diffufe 
itfelf  to  any  thing  at  a  great  diftance,  without  being  much 
diminiflied,  and  foon  entirely  gone. — It  has  been  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  this  exfpiration  of  the  earth  ceafes  if  thun¬ 
der  and  florms  foon  follow  :  while  they  continue,  it  be¬ 
gins  to  return  ;  and  when  over,  the  fame  fragrancy  of 
the  earth  for  fome  hours  affe&s  the  fmell  of  a  man  as 
he  walks  along  over  a  confiderable  tra&  of  ground. 

There  is  no  one,  I  believe,  but  has  fometimes  made 
this  obfervation  ;  and  hence  the  earth,  when  moiftened 
to  a  certain  degree,  feems  to  exhale  fragrant  odours, 
and  indeed  various  in  various  places,  as  we  are  fenfible 
of  from  their  diverfity.  They  are  for  the  mofl  part  of 
a  falubrious  quality  ;  as  fome  perfons  quite  faint  and 
languid  in  the  fummer-heats  perceive  themfelves  won¬ 
derfully  refrefhed,  whilft,  after  rain,  they  fnuff  up  the 
fragrant  odour.  In  fome  places  thofe  effluvia  are  per¬ 
haps  bad,  and  may  be  the  caufes  of  difeafes.” 

This  property  of  emitting  a  fragrant  fmell  is  like- 
wife  taken  notice  of  by  Dr  Hoipe  in  his  Principles  of 
Agriculture  and  Vegetation.  Some  phyficians  have 
preferibed  a  bath  of  earth  for  the  cure  of  confump- 
tive  patients  ;  and  Dr  Solano  de  Luque  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  earth  had  the  property  of  abforbing  conta¬ 
gious  miafmata  into  it:  but  whether  it  can  abforb  thefe 
miafmata  from  living  bodies  or  not,  it  certainly  can  ab¬ 
forb  them  from  dead  ones  ;  for  a  piece  of  putrid  meat 
will  be  much  fweetened  by  lying  for  a  ftiort  time  in  the 
ground. 

From  all  this  we  cannot  indeed  infer,  that  putrid  Power  of 
air  is  fweetened  by  mere  earth  ;  but  we  difeover  what  tranfmuta- 
is  perhaps  more  important,  namely,  that  though  earth  • 

is  the  common  receptacle  of  all  putrid  matters  both  e(jt 
animal  and  vegetable,  there  is  a  change  made  on  them 
when  in  it,  which  cannot  be  made  either  by  air  or  wa¬ 
ter.  Thus,  if  the  carcafe  of  a  fmall  animal  is  left  to 
putrefy  in  the  air,  it  becomes  exceedingly  offenfive, 
and  continues  fo  from  firft  to  laft.  The  fame  thing 
happens  if  it  is  left  to  putrefy  in  water.  But,  in  earth, 
the  cafe  is  quite  different.  After  the  carcafe  is  con- 
funied,  the  earth  which  has  imbibed  all  the  putrid 
Hearns,  inllead  of  exhaling  an  offeufive  odour,  diffufes 
an  agreeable  one  ;  and  thus  we  may  fee  that  it  is  en¬ 
dued  with  a  power  no  lefs  remarkable  than  that  of  at- 
I  i  2  tra&ion 
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tra&ion  of  repulfion,  and  which  we  may  diftinguifh  by 
the  name  of  tranfmutation.  With  regard  to  water, 
the  cafe  is  more  evident ;  for  the  molt  putrid  water  will 
be  fweetened  by  percolation  through  earth,  or  even 
running  in  a  channel  for  fome  time  on  its  furface  ;  but 
if  it  contains  any  impurities  of  the  faline  kind,  they 
will  not  be  feparated,  or  at  leaft  in  very  fmall  quan¬ 
tity. 

The  exigence  of  fuch  a  power  as  that  of  tranfmuta¬ 
tion  we  will  be  obliged  to  own,  whatever  we  imagine 
to  folve  the  vegetable  food  to  confift  of;  for  it  is  impoflible  to 
phenomena  yQive  ^  pfienomena  0f  vegetation  by  attractions  and 
tion?^e  3  repulfions.  If  we  fuppofe  the  vegetable  food  to  be 
fait,  let  us  attradl  and  repj  fait  as  we  will,  it  remains 
fait  from  firft  to  laft.  Let  us  fuppofe  it  water,  the 
cafe  is  the  fame  ;  and,  by  mere  attraction,  nothing  but 
maffes  of  fait,  or  pools  of  water,  could  be  produced. 
The  cafe  is  the  fame  on  our  own  hypothefis  ;  for,  fup- 
pofing  plants  compofed  of  the  putrid  effluvia  of  others, 
and  of  dead  animals,  if  nature  was  endued  with  no 
other  power  than  attraction  or  repulfion,  the  vegetable 
would  necefTarily  be  a  corrupted  mafs  like  that  of  which 
it  was  compofed. — This  power,  as  we  have  already  feen, 
refides  only  in  the  earth,  and  in  the  vegetables  them- 
felves ;  air  and  water  can  indeed  aCt  as  powerful  fol- 
vents,  but  cannot  transform  or  compound. 

We  mull  next  confider  the  nature  of  thofe  different 
operations,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been 
above  theo-  performe(j  on  the  earth,  in  order  to  caufe  it  produce 
different^-  t^ie  greateft  crops  of  vegetables.  If  all  of  thefe  fhall 
perations  of  be  found  confpiring  to  one  general  purpofe,  then  the 
agriculture,  fhorteft  and  moft  eafy  method  of  attaining  that  pur¬ 
pofe  is  undoubtedly  the  moft  proper  to  be  praclifed  in 
agriculture,  whether  it  hath  been  as  yet  put  in  execu¬ 
tion  or  not.  Thefe  are, 

I.  Frequent  ploughing ,  or  Fallowing — The  imme¬ 
diate  confequences  of  this  is  to  expofe  different  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  foil  to  the  a&ion  of  the  air  and  fun,  which 
will  not  fail  to  exert  their  folvent  powers  upon  it.  In 
confequence  of  this  a&ion,  the  earth  is  partly  reduced 
to  powder;  many  of  the  roots  of  vegetables,  with  which 
it  always  abounds,  are  diffolved  and  putrefied;  and  the 
earth  produced  from  them  mixes  with  the  reft,  as  well 
as  the  effluvia  they  emit  during  their  diffolution.  The 
earth  foon  begins  again  to  exert- its  prolific  powers, 
and  a  crop  of  vegetables  is  produced.  By  a  repetition 
of  the  ploughing,  thefe  are  turned  with  their  roots  up¬ 
wards,  are  expofed  to  the  folvent  powers  of  the  air  and 
light  ;  in  confequence  of  which  they  die,  are  putrefied, 
and  more  of  the  native  foil  is  reduced  to  powder,  and 
mixed  with  them.  By  a  frequent  repetition  of  this 
procefs,  the  foil  becomes  vaftly  more  tender,  and  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  nature  of  garden- mould,  and  its  ferti¬ 
lity  is  confiderably  increafed. 

The  capaci-  Lord  Kames  is  of  opinion,  that  the  reafon  of  the 
ty  of  a  foil  fertility  of  any  foil  being  increafed  by  fallowing,  is, 
water*  not  th?1  its  caPacity  of  retaining  water  is  increafed.  But 
increafed  by  tb1®  cannot  be  admitted  ;  for  fo  far  from  being  more 
fallowing  difpofed  to  retain  water  by  its  pulverization,  the  foil  is 
evidently  more  difpofed  to  part  with  it,  either  by  eva¬ 
poration,  or  by  luffering  the  moifture  to  percolate  thro* 
it.  In  this  refpeft  it  is  far  inferior  to  clay;  for  though 
dry  garden-mould  abforbs  water  much  more  quickly 
than  clay,  ft  alfo  dries  much  fooner,  and  thus  all  the 
advantage  is  loft. 
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To  thofe  who  reckon  the  food  of  vegetables  to  con-  Theory, 
fill  of  oils  or  falls,  the  operation  of  fallowing  ground  v  v — -* 

muft  appear  an  ufelefs  one,  as  it  can  tend  neither  to  0jl^ 
produce  oils  nor  falls,  but  to  deftroy  them.  As  its  t  ^ 
utility,  however,  cannot  be  denied,  the  favourers  oftrueve^e. 
this  theory  imagine,  that  the  ground,  by  repeated  ope- table  food, 
rations  of  this  kind,  is  fitted  for  attrading  the  nitrous 
falts  from  the  air:  but  it  is  found,  that  thefe  falts  can¬ 
not  be  attraded  by  earth,  or  any  other  fubftance,  even 
when  expofed  for  a  great  length  of  time  to  the  air 
with  a  view  to  produce  faltpetre  ;  which  give3  a  ftrong 
fufpicion  againll  their  exiftence ;  and  even  if  nitre  is 
mixed  with  the  foil,  it  is  found  to  be  detrimental,  and 
will  kill  or  poifon  plants  inftead  of  nomfthmg  them. 

2.  Overflowing  the  ground  with  water. — This  is  Overflow- 
found  prodigioufiy  to  increafe  the  fertility  of  any  foil.  ing 
it  is  well  known  how  much  Egypt  owes  to  the  annual  with  water, 
overflowing  of  the  Nile  ;  and  even  in'  tht3  country  the 
overflowing  of  any  ground  is  found  to  be  attended  with 
great  advantage.  This  is  pradifed  by  Mr  Bakewell 
of  Liecefterflftre,  famous  for  his  improvements  in  the 
breed  of  cattle  ;  and  he  finds  it  fully  to  anfwer  an  an¬ 
nual  manuring  of  any  other  fort-  It  is  alfo  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr  Anderfon  of  Monkfflill,  in  his  Effays  on 
Agriculture. 

The  fertilizing  quality  of  water  will  eafily  be  ac-Reafonsof 
counted  for  on  the  fame  principles.  When  grown  ve-  the  increase 
getables  are  covered  with  water,  th6ir  growth,  how- of  fertility 
ever  vigorous  before,  is  immediately  ftopt,  unlefs  they  ^w-^er 
be  of  the  aquatic  kind :  they  die,  are  diffolved,  and 
putrefied  ;  in  which  cafe,  their  finer  parts  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  abforbed  by  the  earth  :  and  thus  the  floating ,  as  ft 
is  called,  of  fields  with  water,  anfwers  the  purpofe  of 
fallowing  with  very  little  trouble.  This  is  not  all :  for 
ftagnating  water  always  depofites  a  fediment,  which 
mixing  with  the  diffolved  parts  of  the  vegetables  aft 
over  the  field,  forms  an  excellent  manure ;  and  when 
the  water  is  allowed  to  run  off,  the  heat  of  the  fun  foon 
brings  the  higheft  degree  of  putrefa&ion  on  the  dead 
vegetables:  the  effluvia  of  which  mixing  with  the  mud 
depofited  from  the  water,  makes  it  exceedingly  rich.  ^ 

Upon  the  fuppofition  of  oily  and  faline  food  for  ve-  oils  &falti 
getables,  this  operation  muft  certainly  be  prejudicial ;  cannot  be 
for  nothing  can  fo  effectually  deprive  any  fubftance  Ye^eta- 
fait  as  fteeping  it  in  water.  Neither  will  water  either  *  00 
depofite  oil  from  itfelf,  orfuffer  it  to  mix  with  the  ground 
it  accidentally  brought  to  it ;  nay,  though  a  field  were, 
previoufly  impregnated  with  oil,  upon  overflowing  ft 
with  water  great  part  of  the  oil  would  be  feparated, 
and  rife  to  the  top  ;  fo  that,  in  either  cafe,  this  opera¬ 
tion  could  not  fail  to  impoverifh  land  rather  than  enrich 
it ;  and  as  vegetables  are  found  to  be  fupplied  with  food 
in  plenty  by  an  operation  which  mult  undoubtedly 
tend  to  take  away  both  oils  and  falts  from  them,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  this  a  demonftration  that  their 
food  is  compofed  neither  of  oil  nor  fait. 

3*  Manuring ,  or  mixing  the  foil  with  different  fub-  a0 
fiances. — We  ifiall  here  confine  ourfelves  to  thofe  which  and  their  «• 
are  of  undoubted  efficacy,  and  have  their  credit  elta-  peration. 
blilhed  by  long  experience.  Thefe  are,  I.  lime,  chalk, 
marl,  fhells,  or  other  earths,  called  by  the  chemift# 
calcareous  earths ;  2.  foot;  3.  alhes  ;  4.  dung  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds.— *(1.)  The  lime,  chalk,  marl,  and  fhells, 
are  all  found  to  be  of  the  fame  nature.  The  marl 
differs  from  the  reft,  only  in  having  a  mixture  of  clay 
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along  with  its  calcareous  part.  Thefe  contain  neither 
fait  nor  oil  of  any  kind  ;  they  readily  imbibe  water, 
and  as  readily  part  with  it.  Quicklime,  indeed,  retains 
water  very  obftinately  :  but  fuch  lime  as  is  laid  upon 
the  ground  foon  returns  to  the  fame  ftate  in  which  it 
originally  was;  and  powdered  limeilone  is  found  to 
anfwer  as  well  for  the  purpofes  of  manure  as  that  which 
has  been  burnt ;  fo  that  here  we  may  confider  them 
all  as  fubftances  of  the  fame  clafs. — If  any  of  thefe 
fubftances  are  mixed  with  dead  animal  or  vegetable 
bodies,  they  remarkably  quicken  their  diffclution  and 
corruption,  as  appears  from  Sir  John  Pringle’s  expe¬ 
riments  on  putrefa&ion.  When  mixed  with  the  foil, 
therefore,  they  mull  undoubtedly  exert  their  powers  on 
fuch  fubftances  as  they  find  there,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  they  do  on  others ;  that  is,  they  mull  haften  their 
diftolution  and  putrejaflion,  and  give  the  pure  vege¬ 
table  mould  an  opportunity  of  abforbing  their  putrid 
ileams,  and  confequently  of  being  fertilized  by  it  in 
the  fame  manner  as  by  putrid  fubftances  of  any  kind. 
(2.)  Thofe  who  contend  for  oily  and  faline  principles 
in  the  vegetable  food,  avail  themfelves  of  the  ufefulnefs 
of  foot  as  a  manure  ;  which  is  not  only  oily  of  itfelf, 
but  affords  a  great  quantity  of  volatile  fait,  along  with 
fome  neutral  fal  ammoniac.  It  mull  be  remembered, 
however,  that  not  an  atom  either  of  volatile  fait  or  fal 
ammoniac  can  be  extradled  from  foot  without  a  confi- 
derable  heat,  which  no  foil  can  give,  nor  could  any 
vegetable  bear.  Neither  doth  its  oil  appear  without 
a  great  degree  of  heat :  and  though  it  feels  fomewhat 
un&uous  to  the  touch,  this  is  but  a  mere  deception  ;  for 
no  true  oil,  capable  of  floating  on  water,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  foot  without  diftillation.  It  is  impoffible, 
therefore,  that  foot  can  a£l  upon  the  foil  either  ?s  an 
oily  or  a  faline  fubftance ;  how  far  it  is  capable  of  dif- 
folution  by  putrefadlion,  or  being  otherwife  converted 
into  an  earth,  hath  not  yet  been  determined  by  expe¬ 
riments  ;  but  as  it  yields,  on  diftillation,  the  fame 
principles  which  are  obtained  from  animal  or  putrefied 
vegetable  fubftances,  it  is  probable  that  foot  enriches 
the  ground  in  the  fame  manner  that  they  do.  (3.)  The 
ufe  of  afhes  in  manure  is  likewife  urged  as  an  argument 
for  the  food  of  vegetables  being  of  a  faline  nature  ;  as 
it  is  known,  that  the  common  alkaline  falts  are  procured 
by  lixiviating  the  afhes  of  wood  and  other  vegetables. 
Experience,  however,  /hows  us,  that  afhes  are  no  lefs 
fit  for  manure  after  the  fait  is  extra&ed  from  them  than 
before.  Indeed,  if  there  be  any  difference,  it  is  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  wafhed  aihes.  The  alkali  itfelf,  though  in 
Sir  John  Pringle’s  experiments  it  was  found  to  be  anti- 
feptic,  or  a  refiiler  of  putrefadlion,  is  neverthelefs  a 
powerful  diftolvent;  and  as  it  muft  foon  lofe  its  alkaline 
properties  when  mixed  with  the  earth,  in  confequence 
of  the  univerfal  exiftence  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  thofe 
fubftances  which  it  has  difTolved  will  be  more  difpofed 
to  putrefaction  than  before,  and  confequently  tend  to 
fertilize  the  ground  in  the  manner  we  have  already  de- 
fcribed.  The  wafhed  afhes  are  feptics ,  or  promoters 
of  putrefa&ion,  and  confequently  ad  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  chalk  or  limeftone.  (4*)  Aft  kinds  of  dung  are 
10  much  difpofed  to  putrefadicn,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  any  other  way  in  which  they  can  be  ferviceable 
to  vegetation  than  by  their  putrid  effluvia. — People  in¬ 
deed  may  dream  of  imaginary  falts  in  dung ;  but  if 
they  knew  or  confidered  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
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fait  of  any  kind  from  dung,  they  would  probably  al¬ 
ter  their  fentiments.  The  volatile  falts  procured  from  1 
this  as  well  as  other  animal  matters,  are  mere  creatures 
of  the  fire:  putrid  urine  produces  them  indeed  without 
heat,  but  fcarce  any  other  animal  fubftance.  Never¬ 
thelefs,  other  putrid  fubftances  will  fertilize  the  ground 
as  well  as  urine,  and  therefore  muft  ad  in  fome  other 
way  than  by  their  falts.  Though  Dr  Prieftley’s  experi¬ 
ments  had  never  been  made,  we  could  have  formed  no 
other  rational  fuppofition  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  putrid  fubftances  fertilize  the  earth,  than  what 
we  have  already  done  ;  but  as  he  has  ffiown  that  vege¬ 
tables  are  prodigioufjy  increafed  in  bulk  by  the  mere 
contad  of  thefe  putrid  fleams,  where  no  faline  fub- 
flances  could  have  accefs  to  them,  we  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  this  a  decifive  experiment  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  the  ground  is  fertilized  by  manuring  with 
dung  or  other  putrid  fubftances. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  part  of  the  fubjed  with  an  ac-  Eftcds  of 
count  of  fome  experiments  concerning  the  effeds  of  fa-?lilie  fub~ 
line  fubftances  on  the  growth  of  vegetables.  The 
lowing  are  related  by  Lord  Karnes,  in  his  Gentleman,  vegetables. 
Farmer.  <£  A  number  of  Jerufalem  artichokes  were  fet 
in  pots  filled  vvith  pure  fand.  One  plant  was  kept  as 
a  ftandard,  being  nourifhed  with  water  only.  Other 
plants  of  the  fame  kind  were  nourifhed  with  water  in 
which  fait  of  tartar,  a  fixed  alkali,  was  difTolved. 

Thefe  grevv  more  vigoroufly  than  the  ftandard  plant  j 
but,  by  reiterated  waterings,  there  came  to  be  fuch  an 
accumulation  of  the  fixed  alkali  among  the  fand,  as  to 
make  the  plants  decay,  and  at  laft  to  die.  Some  plants 
were  nourifhed  with  water  in  which  fal  ammoniac,  a 
volatile  alkali,  was  difTolved.  Thefe  grew  alfo  well 
for  fome  time;  but,  like  the  former,  were  deftroyed  by 
frequent  reiterations  of  it.  Weak  lime-water  promo¬ 
ted  the  growth  of  its  plants  more  than  common  water. 

But  water  completely  faturated  with  quicklime,  pro¬ 
ved  more  noxious  than  that  which  contained  a  fixed  al¬ 
kali,  though  lefs  than  that  which  contained  a  folution 
of  volatile  alkali.— Urine  promoted,  for  a  long  time, 
the  growth  of  its  plants ;  and  the  mqft  putrid  appeared 
to  have  the  Jlrong eft  effeft ;  but  at  laft  it  totally  deftroyed 
them.  Water  impregnated  with  putrid  animal  and  ve¬ 
getable  fubftances  ,  did  mor  e  effectually  pro??iote  the  growth 
of  its  plants  than  any  other  folution ;  and  in  every  fage 
of  the  proeefs  appeared  to  be  falutary* y 

With  regard  to  other  faline  fubiiances,  there  are  not  Common- 
many  expei  iments  which  can  be  depended  upon  con-  feft  invfFec~ 
cerning  their  qualities  as  a  manure.  Mr  Anderfon  re- tuaI  a  A 
fetes  an  experiment  made  with  common  fait ;  the  fuccefs manurt~ 
of  which,  we  apprehend,  may  juftly  enough  be  take.T 
as  a  fpecimen  of  what  is  to  be  expected  from  manures 
of  a  fimilar  kind.  He  marked  out  a  circle  of  fix  feet 
diameter  in  the  middle  of  a  grafs- field,  which  he  di- 
ftinguilhed  by  driving  a  Hake  rn  its  centre.  All  over 
this  circle  he  Itrewed  common  fait,  which,  about  the 
Hake,  fey  near  an  inch  thick  on  the  ground.  In  this 
ftate  he  left  it  to  the  operations  of  nature.  The  grafs 
fprung  up  as  ufual,  neither  better  nor  worfe  about  the 
flake  than  in  the  reft  of  the  field,  and  the  place  where 
the  circle  was  could  be  diftinguifiied  only  by  the  flake 
which  was  left  there  for  fome  years. 

Upon  thefe  experiments  we  need  make  very  few  ofc- 
fervations.  They  are  fo  much  in  favour  of  our  theory 
that  they  feem  made  on  purpofe  to  confirm  it.  The 

fixed 
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flxed  alkali  employed  in  Lord  Kames  s  experiments 
1  would  firft  exert  its  folvent  powers  on  fuch  heteroge¬ 
neous  fub dances  as  it  met  with  among  the  fand  j  for  no 
fand  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  perfe&ly  free  of  thefe.  As 
long  as  it  exerted  its  ftrength  on  thefe  only,  the  plant 
would  thrive,  for  the  reafons  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned;  but  having  exhaufted  the  fmall  quantity  of  fub¬ 
ftances  contained  in  the  fand,  it  would  next  attack  the 
plant  itfelf,  which  consequently  would  decay  and  die. 
The  fame  effeds  would  neceffarily  follow,  in  a  greater 
degree  from  ftrong  lime-water  which  contains  lime  in  its 
cauftic  date  ;  for  this  is  a  more  powerful  folvent  than 
fixed  alkali  itfelf, and  would  not  fail  todefttoy  every  thing 
it  touched  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  the.  plant 
would  feem  to  grow  vigoroufly  by  the  diffolution  of 
part  of  its  own  roots,  more  nourifhment  being  by  this 
means  given  to  thofe  which  remained  found. — Volatile 
alkali  is  likewife  a  powerful  folvent :  but,  by  reafon  of 
its  volatility,  would  exert  its  cauftic  power  on  the  plant 
fooner  than  either  lime  or  fixed  alkali ;  and  according¬ 
ly  it  feems  to  have  been  the  inoft  deftrudive  of  any 
thing  that  was  tried.  It  feems  owing  to  this,  that  pu¬ 
trid  urine  at  laft  deftroyed  the  plants  whofe  growth  it 
folong  promoted;  while  water  impregnated  vvitli  other 
putrid  matters,  which  yield  no  volatile  alkali  without 
23  heat,  proved  always  falutary. 

End  to  be  From  all  this,  we  may  draw,  the  following  general 
kept  in  view  conclufion,  viz.  That  the  principal  end  which  a  farmer 
by  a  farmer.  OUg]lt  to  keep  in  view,  is  to  impregnate  his  ground  as 
much  as  pofiible,  with  fubftances  which  either  adually 
contain  putrid  matter,  or  which  are  in  their  own  na¬ 
ture  fepticy  or  promoters  of  putrefaction.  To  impreg¬ 
nate  the  air  with  putrid  effluvia  is  impofiible :  and  tho’ 
it  could  be  done,  would  be  highly  dangerous;  for  how¬ 
ever  falutary  fuch  effluvia  may  be  to  vegetables,  nothing 
can  be  more  fatal  to  mankind.  The  putrid  fubftances, 
therefore,  can  only  be  ufed  by  mixing  them  with  the 
earth  ;  and  in  whatever  manner  they  can  be  molt  per¬ 
fectly,  and  in  the  greateft  quantity,  mixed  with  the 
foil,  there  the  belt  crops  may  be  expe&ed. 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  different  Soils ,  and  the  Ma¬ 
nures  mojl  proper  for  each . 

Richeft foils  According  to  the  theory  we  have  juft  now  laid 
muft  At  laft  down,  the  richeft  foil  mult  be  that  which  contains  the 
he  impove-  greateft  quantity  of  putrid  matter,  either  animal  or  ve- 
riflicd.  getable  ;  and  fuch  is  the  earth  into  which  animal  and 
vegetable  fubftances  refolve  themfelves.  Was  this  earth 
to  be  had  in  perfection,  it  is  evident  it  could  not  ft  and 
in  need  of  manure  of  any  kind,  or  be  in  the  leaft  enrich¬ 
ed  by  it;  for  containing  an  immenfe  quantity  of  putrid 
matter,  it  would  freely  communicate  it  to  the  vegetables 
planted  in  it,  which  would  grow  in  the  moft  luxuriant 
manner,  without  requiring  any  other  care  than  that  of 
keeping  them  conftantly  fupplied  with  water.  If  we 
fuppofe  the  crop  left  upon  the  ground  to  putrefy  and 
mix  with  the  earth  as  before,  the  foil  will  contain  the 
fame  quantity  of  putrid  matter  the  fecond  year  that  it 
did  the  firft,  and  be  equally  prolific  :  but  if  the  crop 
is  removed  to  another  place,  and  nothing  is  brought 
back  to  enrich  the  ground  in  its  ftead,  it  is  evident, 
that  it  will  contain  lefs  of  the  true  vegetable  food  the 
fecond  year  than  it  did  the  firft,  and  confeqnently  be 
lefs  piolific.  For  fome  time,  however,  the  difference 
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will  not  be  perceptible  ;  and  people  who  arc  in  poflef-  Theory, 
fion  of  fuch  ground  may  imagine  that  they  enjoy  a ’  v— 
foil  which  will  be  perpetually  fertile  ;  but  long  expert 
ence  has  taught  us,  that  the  ncheft  foils  will  at  lalt  be 
exhaufted  by  repeated  cropping  without  manure,  as  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  theory  they  ought  to  be. 

Where  the  ground  has  been  fuffered  to  remain  un¬ 
cultivated  for  many  ages,  producing  all  that  time  fuc- 
culent  plants  which  are  eafily  putrefied,  and  trees,  the 
leaves  of  which  likewife  contribute  to  enrich  the  ground 
by  their  falling  off  and  mixing  with  it,  the  toil  will  in 
a  manner  be  totally  made  up  of  pure  vegetable  earth, 
and  be  the  richeft,  when  cultivated,  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined.  This  was  the  cafe  with  the  lands  of  America. 

They  had  remained  uncultivated  perhaps  fincc  the  crea¬ 
tion,  and  were  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  fertility;  neverthelefs  we  are  aflured  by  one  who  went 
to  America  in  order  to  purchafe  lands  theie,  that  fuch 
grounds  as  had  been  long  cultivated,  were  fo  much  ex¬ 
haufted,  as  to  be  much  worfe  than  the  generality  of  cul-  ^ 
tivated  grounds  in  this  country.  Here,  then,  we  have  One  fpeci 
an  example  of  one  fpecies  of  poor  foil;  namely,  oneofpoorfo 
that  has  been  formerly  very  rich,  but  has  been  deprived, 
by  repeated  cropping,  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  vege¬ 
table  food  it  contained.  The  farmer  who  is  in  poffef- 
fion  of  fuch  ground,  would  no  doubt  willingly  reftore  it 
to  its  former  ftate  ;  the  prefent  queftion  is,  What  muft 
be  done  in  order  to  obtain  this  end  ?  We  have  men¬ 
tioned  l'everal  kinds  of  manures  which  long  practice  has 
recommended  as  ferviceable  for  improving  ground  :  we 
fliall  fuppofe  the  faimer  tries  lime,  or  chalk  ;  for,  as 
we  have  already  feen,  their  operations  upon  the  foil 
muft  be  precifely  the  fame.  This  fubftance,  being  of 
a  feptic  nature,  will  a£t  upon  fuch  parts  of  the  foil  as 
are  not  putrefied,  or  but  imperfectly  fo;  in  confequence 
of  which,  the  farmer  will  reap  a  better  crop  than  for¬ 
merly.  The  feptic  nature  of  the  lime  is  not  altered  by 
any  length  of  time.  In  ploughing  the  ground,  the  lime 
is  more  and  more  perfedf  ly  mixed  with  it,  and  gradually 
exerts  its  power  on  every  putrefcible  matter  it  touches. 

As  long  as  any  matter  of  this  kind  remains,  the  farmer 
will  reap  good  crops  :  but  when  the  putrefcible  matter 
is  all  exhaufted,  the  ground  then  becomes  perfedly 
barren  ;  and  the  cauftic  qualities  of  the  lime  are  moll 
unjultly  blamed  for  burning  the  ground,  and  reducing 
it  to  a  caput  mortuum;  while  it  is  plain  the  lime  has 
only  done  its  office,  and  made  the  foil  yield  all  that  it 
was  capable  of  yielding.  .  ^ 

When  ground  has  been  long  uncultivated,  producing  ^  fpecies 
all  the  time  plants,  not  fucculent,  but  fuch  as  are  very  poor  foil 
difficultly  diffolved,  and  in  a  manner  incapable  of  pu-  meliorate 
trefadion  ;  there  the  foil  will  be  excefiively  barren,  and  by  mier 
yield  very  fcanty  crops,  tho*  cultivated  with  the  greateft 
care.  Of  this  kind  are  thofe  lands  covered  with  heath, 
which  are  found  to  be  the  moft  barren  of  any,  and  the 
moft  difficultly  brought  to  yield  good  crops.  In  this 
cafe  lime  will  be  as  ferviceable  as  it  was  detrimental 
in  the  other :  for  by  its  feptic  qualities,  it  will  conti¬ 
nually  reduce  more  and  more  of  the  foil  to  a  putrid 
ftate  ;  and  thus  there  will  be  a  conftant  fueceffion  of 
better  and  better  crops,  by  the  continued  ufe  of.  lime 
when  the  quantity  firft  laid  on  has  exerted  all  its  force. 

By  a  continued  ufe  of  this  manure,  the  ground  will  be 
gradually  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  nature  of  gar¬ 
den  mould ;  and,  no  doubt,  by  proper  care,  might  be 
1  made 
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made  as  good  as  any;  but  it  will  be  as  great  a  miftake 
to  imagine,  that,  by  the  ufe  of  lime,  this  kind  of  foil 
may  be  rendered  perpetually  fertile,  as  to  think  that 
the  other  was  naturally  fo ;  for  though  lime  enriches 
this  foil,  it  does  fo,  not  by  adding  vegetable  food  to  it, 
but  by  preparing  what  it  already  contains  ;  and  when 
all  is  properly  prepared,  it  muft  as  certainly  be  exhauft- 
ed  as  in  the  other  cafe. 

Here,  then,  we  have  examples  of  two  kinds  of  poor 
foils ;  one  of  which  is  totally  deftroyed,  the  other 
greatly  improved,  by  lime,  and  which  therefore  require 
very  different  manures;  lime  being  more  proper  for  the 
laft  than  dung;  while  dung,  being  more  proper  to  reflore 
an  exhaufted  foil  than  lime,  ought  only  to  be  ufed  for 
the  firft.  Befides  dunging  land  which  has  been  ex- 
handed  by  long  cropping,  it  is  of  great  fervice  to  let  it 
lie  fallow  for  fome  time :  for  to  this  it  owed  its  ori¬ 
ginal  fertility  ;  and  what  gave  the  fertility  originally, 
cannot  fail  to  reft  ore  it  in  fome  degree. 

By  attending  to  the  diftin&ion  between  the  reafons 
for  the  poverty  of  the  two  foils  juft  now  mentioned,  we 
will  always  be  able  to  judge  with  certainty  in  what  cafes 
lime  is  to  be  ufed,  and  when  dung  is  proper.  The 
mere  poverty  of  a  foil  is  not  a  criterion  whereby  we  can 
judge  ;  we  muft  confider  what  hath  made  it  poor.  If 
it  is  naturally  fo,  we  may  almoft  infallibly  conclude,  that 
it  will  become  better  by  being  manured  with  lime.  If 
it  is  artificially  poor,  or  exhaufted  by  continual  crop¬ 
ping,  we  may  conclude  that  lime  will  entirely  de- 
ftroy  it. — We  apprehend,  that  it  is  this  natural  kind  of 
poverty  only  which  Mr  Anderfon  fays,  in  his  Effays  on 
Agriculture,  may  be  remedied  by  lime;  for  we  can  fcarce 
think  that  experience  would  diredl  any  perfon  to  put 
lime  upon  land  already  exhaufted.  His  words  are, 

“  Calcareous  matters  a£t  as  powerfully  upon  land 
that  is  naturally  poor,  as  upon  land  that  is  more 
richly  impregnated  with  thofe  fubftances  that  tend 
to  produce  a  luxuriant  vegetation.” 

“  Writers  on  agriculture  have  long  been  in  the  cu- 
ftom  of  dividing  manures  into  two  claffes,  viz. Enriching 
manures,  or  thofe  that  tended  dire&ly  to  render  the 
foil  more  prolific,  however  fterile  it  may  be ;  among  the 
foremoftof  which  was  dung:  Exciting  manures,  or  thofe 
that  were  fuppofed  to  have  a  tendency  to  render  the 
foil  more  prolific,  merely  by  a&ing  upon  thofe  enrich¬ 
ing  manures  that  had  been  formerly  in  the  foil,  and 
giving  them  a  new  ftimulus,  fo  as  to  enable  them  to 
operate  anew  upon  that  foil  which  they  had  formerly 
fertilized.  In  which  dafs  of  ftimulating  manures,  lime 
was  always  allowed  to  hold  the  foremoft  place. 

“  In  confequence  of  this  theory,  it  would  follow, 
that  lime  could  only  be  of  ufe  as  a  manure  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  rich  foils — and  when  applied  to  poor  foils, 
would  produce  hardly  any,  or  even  perhaps  hurtful 
effe&s. 

“  I  will  frankly  acknowledge,  that  I  myfelf  was  fo 
far  impofed  upon  by  the  beauty  of  this  theory,  as  to 
be  hurried  along  with  the  general  current  of  mankind, 
1U  the  firm  perfuafion  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation , 
and  for  many  years  did  not  fufficiently  advert  to  thofe 
fads  that  were  daily  occurring  to  contradict  this 
theory. — I  am  now,  however,  firmly  convinced,  from 
repeated  obfervations,  that  lime,  and  other  calcareous 
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that  lime  alone,  upon  a  poor  foil,  will,  in  many  cafes,  Theory*- 
produce  a  much  greater  and  more  lafting  degree  of  fer-  — 
tility  than  dung  alone.” 

Thus  far  Mr  Anderfon’s  experience  is  exadly  con¬ 
formable  to  the  theory  we  have  laid  down,  and  what 
ought  to  happen  according  to  our  principles.  He  men¬ 
tions,  however,  foine  fads  which  feem  very  ftrongly  to 
militate  againft  it ;  and  indeed  he  himfelf  feems  to 
proceed  upon  a  theory  altogether  different.  19 

u  Calcareous  matter  alone  (fays  he)  is  not  capable  Qliery  corv 
of  rearing  plants  to  perfedion  ; — mould  is  jnecef- 
fary  to  be  mixed  with  it  in  certain  proportions,  proper  foill 
before  it  can  form  a  proper  foil.  It  remains, 
however,  to  be  determined,  what  is  the  due  pro¬ 
portion  of  thefe  ingredients  for  forming  a  proper 
foil. 

l<  We  know  that  neither  chalk,  nor  marl,  nor  lime, 
can  be  made  to  nourifti  plants  alone ;  and  foils  arc 
fometimes  found  that  abound  with  the  two  firft  of  thefe 
to  a  faulty  degree.  But  the  proportion-  of  calcareous- 
matter  in  thefe  is  fo  much  larger  than  could  ever  be 
produced  by  art,  where  the  foil  was  naturally  deftitute 
of  thefe  fubftances,  that  there  feems  to  he  no  danger  of 
erring  on  that  fide.  Probably  it  would  be  much  eafier 
to  corred  the  defeds  of  thofe  foils  in  which  calcareous 
matters  fuperabound,  by  driving  earth  upon  them  as 
a  manure,  than  is  generally  imagined  ;  as  a  very  final! 
proportion  of  it  fometimes  affords  a  very  perfed  foil.  I 
ftiall  illuftrate  my  meaning  by  a  few  examples.  30 

<£  Near  Sandfide,  in  the  county  of  Caithnefs,  there  Examples 
is  a  pretty  extenfive  plain  on  the  fea-coaft,  endowed of  foil  Per~* 
with  a  moft  fingular  degree  of  fertility.  In  all  feafons 
it  produces  a  moft  luxuriant  herbage^  although  it  never  F  1  e* 
got  any  manure  fince  the  creation  ;  and  has  been  for 
time  immemorial  fubjeded  to  the  following  courfe  of 
crops. 

“  1.  Bear,  after  once  ploughing  from  grafs, 
ufually  a  good  crop. 

“  2.  Bear,  after  once  ploughing,  a  better  crop 
than  the  firft. 

ie  3*  Bear,  after  once  ploughing,  a  crop  equal 
to  the  firft. 

“  4.  5.  and  6.  Natural  grafs,  as  clofe  and  rich 
as  could  be  imagined,  might  be  cut,  if  the 
poffeffor  fo  inclined,  and  would  yield  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  crop  of  hay  each  year. 
u  After  this  the  fame  courfe  of  cropping  is  renewed. 

The  foil  that  admits  of  this  fingular  mode  of  farming, 
appears  to  be  a  pure  incoherant  fand,  deftitute  of  the 
fmalleft  particle  of  vegetable  mould  ;  but,  upon  exa¬ 
mination,  it  is  found  to  confift  almoft  entirely  of  broken 
fhells :  the  fine  mould  here  bears  fuch  a  fmall  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  calcareous  matter,  as  to  be  fcarce  percep¬ 
tible,  and  yet  it  forms  the  moft  fertile  foil  that  ever  I 
yet  met  with. 

“  I  have  feen  many  other  links  (downs)  upon  the 
fea-fhore,  which  produced  the  moft  luxuriant  herbage, 
and  the  clofeft  and  fweeteft  pile  of  grafs,  where  they 
confifted  of  fhelly  fand  ;  which,  without  doubt,  derive 
their  extraordinary  fertility  from  that  caufe. 

<  “  A  very  remarkable  plain  is  found  in  the  ifland  of 
Jir-eye,  one  of  the  Hebrides.  It  has  been  long  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  common  ;  fo  that  it  has  never  been  difturb- 


-manures,  produce  a  much  greater  proportional  improve-  ed  by  the  plough,  and  affords  annually  the  moft  luxu 
ment  upon:  poor  foils  than.  fuch  . as  are  richer.— And  riant  crop  of  herbage,  conftfting  of  white  clover,  and 
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other  valuable  pafture-graffes,  that  can  be  met  with 
any  where.  The  foil  confifts  of  a  very  pure  fhellv  fand. 

<<  From  thefe  examples,  I  think  it  is  evident,  that  a 
very  fmall  proportion  of  vegetable  mould  is  fufficient  to 
render  calcareous  matter  a  very  rich  foil.  Perhaps, 
however,  a  larger  proportion  may  be  neceffary  when  it 
is  mixed  with  clay  than  with  fand  ;  as  poor  chalky  foils 
feem  to  be  of  the  nature  of  that  compofition. 

To  thefe  examples  brought  by  Mr  Anderfon,  we 
mav  add  forne  of  the  fame  kind  mentioned  by  Lord 
Karnes.  His  lordfhip  having  endeavoured  to  eftablifti 
the  theory  of  water  being  the  only  food  of  plants,  tho’ 
he  liimfelf  frequently  deviates  from  that  theory,  yet 
thinks  it  poffible,  upon  fuch  a  principle,  to  make  a  foil 
perpetually  fertile. 

*<  To  recruit  (fays  he),  with  vegetable  food,  a  foil 
impoverilhed  by  cropping,  has  hitherto  been  held  the 
only  object  of  agriculture.  But  here  opens  a  grander 
objedl,  worthy  to  employ  our  keeneft  induftry,  that  of 
making  a  foil  perpetually  fertile.  Such  foils  actually 
exift  ;  and  why  ihould  it  be  thought,  that  imitation 
here  is  above  the  reach  of  art  ?  Many  are  the  inftan- 
ces  of  nature  being  imitated  with  fuccefs.  Let  us  not 
defpair  while  any  hope  remains ;  for  invention  never 
was  exercifed  upon  a  fubjeth  of  greater  utility.  The 
attempt  may  fugged,  proper  experiments :  it  may  open 
new  views  :  and  if  we  fail  in  equalling  nature,  may  we 
not,  however,  hope  to  approach  it?  A  foil  perpetually 
fertile  mnft  be  endowed  with  a  power  to  retain  moifture 
fufficient  for  its  plants,  and  at  the  fame  time  mull  be 
of  a  nature  that  does  not  harden  by  moifture.  Cal¬ 
careous  earth  promifes  to  anfwer  both  ends;  it  prevents 
a  foil  from  being  hardened  by  water;  and  it  may  pro¬ 
bably  alfo  envigorate  its  retentive  quality.  A  held 
that  got  a  fufficient  dofe  of  clay  marl,  carried  above 
30  fucceffive  rich  crops,  without  either  dung  or  fallow. 
Doth  not  a  foil  fo  meliorated  draw  near  to  one  per¬ 
petually  fertile  ?  Near  the  eaft  fide  of  Fife,  the  coaft 
for  a  mile  inward  is  covered  with  fea-fand,  a  foot  deep 
or  fo  ;  which  is  extremely  fertile,  by  a  mixture  of  fea- 
fhells  reduced  to  powder  by  attrition.  The  powdered 
fhells,  being  the  fame  with  fhell-marl,  make  the  fand 
retentive  of  moifture  ;  and. yet  no  quantity  of  moifture 
will  unite  the  fand  into  a  folid  body.  A  foil  fo  mixed, 
feems  to  be  not  far  diftant  from  one  perpetually  fertile. 
Thefe,  it  is  true,  are  but  faint  elfays ;  but  what  will  not 
perfeverance  accomplifh  in  a  good  caufe?” 

Having  thus,  in  a  manner,  pofitively  determined  with 
Mr  Anderfon,  that  no  dofe  of  calcareous  matter  can 
poflibly  be  too  great,  we  cannot  help  owning  ourfelves 
^ j  furprifed  on  finding  his  Lordfhip  expreffing  liimfelf  as 
Inconfiften- follows  ;  “  An  overdofe  of  fhell-marl,  laid  perhaps  an 
cy  in  Lord  inch,  and  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  two  inches  thick,  pro- 
Kamea’s  duces,  for  a  time,  large  crops  ,*  but  at  laft  it  renders 

*  eory‘  the  foil  a  caput  morluum ,  capable  of  neither  corn  nor 

grafs  ;  of  which  there  are  too  many  inftances  in  Scot¬ 
land  ;  the  fame  probably  would  follow  from  an  over¬ 
dofe  of  clay- marl,  Hone-marl,  or  pounded  limeftone.” 
— To  account  for  this,  he  is  obliged  to  make  a  fuppo- 
fition  dire&ly  contrary  to  his  former  one  ;  namely,  that 
calcareous  matter  renders  the  foil  incapable  of  retaining 
water.  This  phenomenon,  however,  we  think  is  folved 
upon  the* principles  above  laid  down,  in  a  fatisfa&ory 
manner,  and  without  the  leaft  inconfiftency. 

As  to  rendering  foils  perpetually  fertile,  we  cannot 

N°  ?•  ^ 
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help  thinking  the  attempt  altogether  chimerical  and  <  Theory, 
vain.  There  is  not  one  example  in  nature  of  a  foil  ^  v  1 
perpetually  fertile,  where  it  has  no  fupply  but  from  the  “;P“ual 
air  and  the  rain  which  falls  upon  it.  The  above  re-  foiIs 
cited  examples  can  by  no  means  be  admitted  as  proofs  rical. 
of  perpetual  fertility.  We  know,  that  the  grafs  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  is  much  more  luxuriant  than  what 
grows  at  a  diftance:  the  reafon  is,  that  the  water  is  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  earth,  and  communicates  its  fertilizing 
qualities  to  it ;  but  was  the  river  to  be  dried  up,  the 
grafs  would  foon  become  like  the  reft.  Why  fhould 
not  the  ocean  have  the  fame  power  of  fertilizing  plains 
near  its  fhores,  that  rivers  have  of  fertilizing  fmall  fpots 
near  their  banks?  We  fee,  however,  that  it  hath  not; 
for  the  fe  a -fhores  are  generally  Tandy  and  barren.  The 
reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  contain  a 
quantity  of  loofe  acid  *  ;  and  this  acid  is  poifonous  to*See#r«^ 
plants  ;  but  abftra&ing  this  acid  part,  we  hefitate  not 
to  affirm,  that  fea-water  is  more  fertilizing  than  river- 
water.  It  is  impoffible  to  know  how  far  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  penetrate  under  ground  through  a  faudy 
foil.  Where  they  meet  with  nothing  to  abforb  their 
acid,  there  the  ground  is  quite  barren  ;  but  in  paffing 
through  an  immenfe  quantity  of  broken  (hells,  the  cal¬ 
careous  matter,  we  are  very  certain,  will  abforb  all  the 
acid;  and  thus  the  foil  will  be  continually  benefited  by 
its  vicinity  to  the  ocean.  All  the  above  fields,  there¬ 
fore,  are  evidently  fupplied  with  nourifhment  from  the 
ocean  :  for  if  the  falt-water  has  fufficient  efficacy  to 
render  fields  which  are  in  its  neighbourhood  barren, 
why  (hould  it  not  render  them  fertile  when  the  caufe  of 
barrennefs  is  removed  from  its  waters? 

After  all,  the  field  in  Caithnefs,  mentioned  by  Mr 
Anderfon,  feems  to  have  been  perpetually  fertile  only 
in  grafs;  for  though  the  fecond  year  it  carried  a  better 
crop  of  bear  than  it  did  the  firft,  yet  the  third  year 
the  crop  was  worfe  than  the  fecond,  and  only  equal  to 
the  firft.  Had  it  been  ploughed  a  fourth  time,  the  crop 
would  probably  have  been  worfe  than  the  firft.  Ground 
is  not  near  fo  much  exhanfted  by  grafs  as  corn,  even 
though  the  crop  be  cut  and  carried  off ;  and  (bill  lefs, 
if  it  only  feeds  cattle,  and  is  manured  by  their  dung  ; 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  cafe  with  this  field. 

Lord  Karnes,  indeed,  mentions  fields  in  Scotland,- that, 
pad  memory,  have  carried  fucceffive  crops  of  wheat, 
peafe,  barley,  oats,  without  a  fallow,  and  without  a  ma¬ 
nure  ;  and  particularifes  one  on  the  river  Carron,  of 
nine  or  ten  acres,  which  had  carried  103  crops  of  oats 
without  intermiffion  and  without  manure  :  but  as  we 
are  not  acquainted  with  any  fuch  fields,  nor  know  any 
thing  about  their  particular  fituation,  we  can  form  no 
judgment  concerning  them.  33 

Befides  the  two  kinds  of  foils  above  mentioned,  there  clay  and 
are  others,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which  is  clay  or  Tandy  Cod 
fand.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  apt  to  be  hardened  by  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  fo  that  the  vegetables  can  fcarce  pe¬ 
netrate  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  receive  proper  nou- 
riffiment.  The  fecond,  if  it  is  not  lituated  fo  as  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  great  deal  of  moifture,  is  very  apt  to  be  parch¬ 
ed  up  in  fummer,  and  the  crop  deftroyed  ;  nor  has  it 
fufficient  adhefion  to  fupport  plants  that  have  few  roots 
and  grow  high.  From  thefe  oppofite  qualities,  it  is 
evident  that  thefe  two  foils  would  be  a  proper  manure 
for  one  another ;  the  clay  would  give  a  fufficient  de¬ 
gree  of  firmnefs  to  the  fand,  and  the  fand  would  break 

the 
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Theory,  the  too  great  tenacity  of  the  clay.  According  to  Dr 
'  Home’s  experiments,  however,  fand  is  the  word  manure 
for  clay  that  can  be  ufed.  He  recommends  marie  moil. 
To  reduce  clay-ground  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  form 
of  pure  vegetable  mould,  it  mull  fird  be  pulverized. 
This  is  mo(l  effectually  performed  by  ploughing  and 
harrowing;  but  care  mild  be  taken  not  to  plough  it 
whilfl  too  wet,  otherwife  it  will  concrete  into  hard  clots 
which  can  fcarcely  be  broken.  After  it  is  pulverized, 
however,  fome  means  mud  be  taken  to  keep  it  from 
concreting  again  into  the  fame  hard  maffes  as  before. 
According  to  Lord  Kaines,  though  clay,  after  pulve¬ 
rization,  will  concrete  into  as  hard  a  mafs  as  before,  if 
mixed  with  water  ;  yet  if  mixed  with  dunghill  juice,  it 
will  not  concrete  any  more.  Lime  alfo  breaks  its  tenaci¬ 
ty,  and  is  very  ufeful  as  a  manure  for  this  kind  of  foil. 

34  The  conclufion  we  with  the  praClical  farmer  to  draw 
the  earth  li-^rom  our  t^ieor>r  ^s>  That  there  is  a  certain  limit  to  the 
suited.  fertility  of  the  earth,  both  as  to  duration  and  to  de¬ 
gree,  at  any  particular  time  :  that  the  nearer  any  foil 
approaches  to  the  nature  of  pure  garden -mould,  the 
nearer  it  is  to  the  mod  perfedl  degree  of  fertility  ;  but 
that  there  are  no  hopes  of  keeping  it  perpetually  in  fucli 
a  date,  or  in  any  degree  of  approximation  to  it,  but 
by  conftant  and  regular  manuring  with  dung.  Lime, 
chalk,  marie,  &c.  may  be  proper  to  bring  it  near  to 
this  date,  but  arc  abfolutely  unfit  to  keep  it  continu¬ 
ally  fo.  They  may  indeed  for  feveral  years  produce 
large  crops ;  but  the  more  they  increafe  the  fertility 
for  fome  years,  the  fooner  will  they  bring  on  an  abfo- 
lute  barrennefs ;  while  regular  manuring  with  plenty  of 
dung  will  always  enfure  the  keeping  up  the  foil  in 
good  condition,  without  any  occafion  for  fallow.  What 
we  have  faid  concerning  the  ufe  of  lime,  &c.  applies 
like  wife  to  the  pradlice  of  frequent  ploughing,  though 
in  a  lefs  degree.  This  tends  to  meliorate  ground  that 
is  naturally  poor,  by  giving  an  opportunity  to  the  ve¬ 
getable  parts  to  putrefy  ;  but  when  that  is  done,  it 
tends  to  exhaud,  though  not  fo  much  as  lime.  A  ju¬ 
dicious  farmer  will  condantly  drive  to  keep  his  lands 
always  in  good  condition,  rather  than  to  make  them 
fuddenly  much  better;  led  a  few  years  fhould  convince 
him  that  he  was  in  reality  doing  almod  irreparable  mif- 
chief,  while  he  fancied  himfelf  making  improvements. 
As  for  the  ridiculous  notions  of  dimulating  the  ground 
by  faline  manures,  we  hope  they  will  never  enter  the 
brain  of  any  rational  pradlitioner  of  agriculture. 


S«»il  pulve¬ 
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Sect.  IV.  Of  the  different  kinds  of  Vegetables 
proper  to  be  raifcd  with  a  view  to  the  Meliora¬ 
tion  of  Soil . 

The  methods  of  meliorating  foils,  which  we  have 
mentioned  above,  confiding  of  tedious  and  laborious 
operations  that  yield  no  return  at  fird,  it  is  natural  for 
a  farmer  to  wifh  for  fome  method  of  meliorating  bis 
ground,  and  reaping  crops  at  the  fame  time.  One  very 
confiderable  dep  towards  the  melioration  of  ground  is, 
its  pulverization.  This  is  accomplilhed  by  repeated 
plougliings  (a),  as  already  mentioned;  efpecially  if  per¬ 
formed  in  autumn,  that  the  ground  may  be  expofed  to 
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the  winter’s  frod  ;  but  thefe  plougliings  yield  no  crop 
as  long  as  the  field  is  not  fown.  By  planting  in  the 
field,  however,  thofe  vegetables  whofe  roots  fwell  to  a 
confidcrable  bulk,  the  ground  mud  condantly  be  adled 
upon  by  the  fwelling  of  their  roots  in  all  directions;  and 
thus  the  growing  of  the  crop  itfelf  may  be  equal,  or  fupe- 
rior,  in  efficacy  to  feveral  ploughings,  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  farmer  enjoys  the  benefit  of  it.  The  plant  mod 
remarkable  for  the  fwelling  of  its  roots  is  the  potato  ; 
and  by  none  is  the  ground  meliorated  more,  or  even  fo 
much.  They  are  not,  however,  equally  proper  for  all 
foils.  In  clay  they  do  not  thrive,  nor  are  palatable  ; 
but  in  hard  gravelly  or  fandy  foils,  they  grow  to  a  large 
fize,  and  are  of  an  excellent  quality.  Turnips  likewife 
contribute  to  meliorate  the  ground,  by  the  fwelling  of 
their  roots,  though  not  fo  much  as  potatoes.  They 
have  this  advantage,  however,  that  they  will  thrive  in 
almod  any  foil.  In  clay  ground,  peafe  and  beans  thrive 
exceedingly  well,  and  therefore  are  proper  in  this  kind 
of  foil  as  a  preparatory  for  other  kinds  of  grain.  Thefe 
pufh  their  roots  deep  into  the  ground,  and  cover  it 
with  their  leaves  more  than  other  crops ;  fo  that  the 
fun  has  not  fo  much  accefs  as  when  it  is  covered  with 
other  kinds  of  grain.  Wherever  any  of  thefe  kind3 
of  vegetables  are  raifed,  it  is  obfervable,  that  more  or 
lefs  blacknefs  is  communicated  to  the  foil  :  an  evident 
fign  of  its  melioration  ;  this  being  the  colour  of  the 
true  vegetable  mould,  or  loamy  foil ,  as  it  is  called. 

Befides  the  above-mentioned  plants,  carrots,  parfnips, 
cabbages,  and  all  thofe  vegetables  which  fink  their 
roots  deep  in  the  ground,  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  of 
loofening  and  pulveriliug  the  earth ;  but  as  they  will 
not  thrive  but  on  ground  already  well  cultivated,  they 
cannot  be  raifed  to  any  advantage  for  the  purpofe  of 
meliorating  a  poor  foil. 

It  hath  been  cuftomary  in  many  places,  particular** 
ly  in  England,  to  fow  turnip,  peafe,  buck-wheat,  &c. 
and  then  to  plough  them  down  for  manuring  the  land. 
This  being  fimilar  to  that  operation  of  nature  by 
which  file  renders  the  uncultivated  foils  fo  exceedingly 
fertile,  cannot  fail  of  being  attended  with  fingular  ad¬ 
vantages  ;  and  might  be  looked  upon  as  preferable  even 
to  driving  dung  on  the  land  to  fatten  it,  was  it  not 
attended  with  the  entire  lofe  of  a  crop  for  that  year. 

Sect.  V.  Of  defraying  Weeds. 

What  we  have  already  faid  regarding  the  cultivation 
of  the  foil,  refpedls  only  the  fitting  it  for  producing 
all  kinds  of  vegetables  indiferiminately.  Experience, 
however,  Ihows,  that  the  ground  is  naturally  much 
more  difpofed  to  produce  and  nourifh  fome  kinds  of 
vegetables  than  others  ;  and  thofe  which  the  earth 
feems  mod  to  delight  in,  are  commonly  fuch  as  are  of 
very  little  ufe  to  man ;  but  if  negledled,  will  increafe  to 
fuch  a  degree,  as  entirely  to  deftroy  the  plants  intended 
to  be  raifed,  or  at  lead  hinder  them  from  coming  to 
perfe&ion,  by  depriving  them  of  nourifhment.  The 
clearing  the  ground  of  weeds,  therefore,  is  an  article 
no  lefs  neceffary  in  agriculture,  than  the  difpofing  it  to 
produce  vegetables  of  any  kind  in  plenty. 
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(a)  This,  however,  mud  be  underdood  with  fome  limitation  :  for  it  appears  from  experience,  that  many 
light  and  thin  foils  receive  detriment  rather  than  advantage  from  frequent  ploughings;  particularly  in  fummer, 
when  the  fun  exhales  the  nutritive  particles  in  great  abundance. 
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. . V"  rr "  iC' 'm*.  ‘  mH  laft  for  a  number  broom  is  equally  effeaual  with  that  of  frequent  plough- 

ded  into  an- as  are  propagated  by  the  roots,  and  ialt  tor  a  numner  d  ’  ';nl  mnch  n,ore  profitable,  as  there  is 

»ual  and  pe- of  years.  i  he  fir  ft  kind  are  the  leaft  noxious,  and  molt  mg,  Y . .  .  ~  i 

rennial.  Heftrnved.  For  this  pnrpofe  it  will  be  fufftcient 


The  >ry.  The  weeds  may  be  divided,  according  to  the  time  of 
their  duration,  into  annual ,  or  fuch  as  fpring.  from  a 
Wejfr.  •  feed,  and  die  the  fame  year;  perennial,  that  is,  fuch 
no  nre>  r^x-rn^ag^ted  by  the  roots,  and  laft  for  a  number 
iftie  fir  ft  kind  are  the  leaft:  noxious,  and  molt 
eafily  deftroyed.  —  * 

to  let  them  fpring  up  till  near  the  time  of  ripening  their 
feed,  and  then  plough  them  down  before  it  comes  to 
maturity.  It  is  alfo  of  fervice  to  destroy  fuch  weeds 
as  grow  in  borders,  or  neglected  corners,  and  frequent- 
lx  fcatter  their  feeds  to  a  great  diftance  ;  fuch  as  the 
thiftle,  dandelion,  rag-weed,  Sec.  for  thefe  are  fufftcient 
to  propagate  their  fpecies  through  a  deal  of  ground  ; 
as  their  feeds  are  carried  about  with  the  wind  to  very 
confiderable  diftances.  A  farmer  ought  alfo  to  take 
care,  that  the  fmall  feeds  of  weeds,  feparated  from  corn 
in  winnowing,  be  not  fown  again  upon  the  ground  ; 
for  this  certainly  happens  when  they  are  thrown  upon 
a  dunghill;  becaufe,  being  the  natural  offspring  of  the 
earth,  they  are  not  eafily  defb  oyed.  I  he  bell  method 
of  preventing  any  mifehief  from  this  caufe,  would  be 
37  to  burn  them. 

Perennial  Perennial  weeds  cannot  be  effe&ually  deftroyed,  but 
weeds,  how  ^  removing  the  roots  from  the  ground,  which  is  often 
-eitroyea.  &  matter  of  fome  difficulty.  Many  of  thefe  roots  ftrike 
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of  broom,  and  greedily  devour  every  young  ffioct ;  fo  Theory, 
that  if  any  remain  after  the  firft  year,  there  will  not  be  v— ' 
a  veftige  the  fecond.  If  this  method  of  extirpating 
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fo  deep  in  the  ground,  that  they  can  fcarcely  be  got 
out.  The  only  method  that  can  be  depended  upon  in 
this  cafe,  is  frequent  ploughing,  to  render  the  ground 
as  tender  as  poffible  ;  and  harrowing  with  a  particular 
kind  of  harrow,  which  {hall  hereafter  be  deferibed,  in 
order  to  colleft  thefe  pernicious  roots.  When  collec¬ 
ted,  they  ought  to  be  dried  and  burnt,  as  the  only 
effectual  method  of  infuring  their  doing  no  further 
rnifehief. 

There  is  a  particular  fpecies  of  weed,  peculiar  only 
to  grafsdands,  of  a  foft  fpongy  nature,  called/^,  which 
it  is  found  very  difficult  to  exterminate.  Where  the  land 
can  be  conveniently  tilled,  this  weed  may  be  deftroyed 
by  covering  it  with  a  crop  of  peafe,  potatoes,  Sec.  or, 
paffing  a  heavy  roller  over  the  ground  will  be  of  great 
fervice;  for  fog  owes  its  origin  to  too  great  a  laxity  of 
the  foil,  and  will  not  grow  upon  firm  ground. 

Befides  thefe  kinds  of  weeds  which  are  of  an  herba¬ 
ceous  nature,  there  are  others  which  are  woody,  and 
grow  to  a  very  confiderable  fize;  fuch  as  broom,  furze 
or  whins,  and  thorns.  Broom  is  an  evergreen  fhrub, 
that  thrives  beft  in  fandy  foil;  and  there  it  grows  fo  vi- 
goroufly,  as  fcarce  to  admit  any  grafs  under  it.  It  pro¬ 
pagates  by  feed  which  grows  in  pods ;  and  thefe,  when 
fully  ripe,  break  with  violence,  fcattering  the  feeds  all 
around.  Thus,  a  field  which  is  overgrown  with 
broom,  befides  the  old  plants,  always  contains  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  young  ones ;  fo  that  though  the  old 
plants  die  when  cut  over,  a  frefh  crop  conftantly  fprings 
up.  It  may,  however,  be  deftroyed  by  frequent  plough¬ 
ing  and  harrowing,  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  peren¬ 
nial  weeds  are;  for  it  does  not  for  fome  time  carry  any 
feed,  and  the  frequent  ploughing  encourages  the  vege¬ 
tation  of  all  thofe  that  are  already  in  the  ground,  which 
cannot  fail  of  being  deftroyed  by  frequent  repetitions  of 
the  operation.  Another  method  of  deftroying  broom, 
is  by  pafturing  the  field  where  it  grows  with  fheep.  A 
few  of  the  old  bufhes  may  be  left  as  a  {belter,  and  thefe 
will  be  in  a  good  meafure  prevented  from  fpreading  by 
'the  cropping  of  the  ffieep..  Thefe  animals  are  very  fond 


no  food  more  nourilhlng  to  fiieep  than  young  broom. 
Broom,  however,  is  faid  to  have  a  Angular  efTed  upon 
Iheep  :  it  makes  them  drunk  fo  effeaually,  that  when 
heated  with  a  little  driving,  they  tumble  over,  and  lie 
without  motion. 

The  whin  is  a  fine  evergreen  ihrub,  carrying  a  fweet- 
fmelling  flower  all  the  year  round.  It  propagates  both 
by  feed  and  by  its  roots,  which  fpread  fometimes  to  the 
diftance  of  io  or  \2  feet  ;  and  hence,  when  once  efta- 
blifhed,  it  is  wuth  difficulty  extirpated.  The  beft  me¬ 
thod  is  to  fet  fire  to  the  whins  in  frofty  weather;  for 
froft  has  the  effeft  to  wither  whins,  and  make  them 
burn  readily.  The  ftumps  muft  then  be  cut  over  with 
a  hatchet ;  and  when  the  ground  is  well  foftened  by 
rain,  it  may  be  ploughed  up,  and  the  roots  taken  out 
by  a  harrow  adapted  to  that  purpofe.  If  the  field  is 
foon  laid  down  to  grafs,  the  wffiins  will  again  fpring  up 
in  great  abundance,  from  the  feeds,  and  fmall  parts  of 
the  roots  left  in  the  ground.  In  this  cafe,  pafturing 
with  ffieep  is  an  effeaual  remedy;  as  they  are  no  lefs 
fond  of  young  whins  than  of  young  broom  ;  and  if 
there  are  a  fufftcient  number,  they  will  not  leave  a 
fingle  plant  above  ground.  But  if  grafs  is  not  imme¬ 
diately  wanted,  the  moft  effeaual  method  of  clearing  a 
field  of  whins,  is  by  reiterated  ploughings. 

The  thorn ,  or  bramble ,  fpreads  its  roots  very  wade, 
and  at  the  fame  time  finks  them  deep  in  the  earth. 


Though  cut  in  the  winter,  it  rifes,  and  comes  to  fuch 
perfeaion  as  to  carry  fruit  in  fuinmer.  It  can  only 
be  extirpated  by  ploughing  up  the  ground,  and  collec¬ 
ting  the  roots. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  the  moft  proper  kinds  ofV egetablesto 

be  ra  fed  for  the  purpofe  s  of  feeding  Cuttle . 

Though  this  muft  be  an  article  of  the  utmoft  con- 
fequence  to  every  farmer,  wfe  do  not  find  that  it  has  been 
much  confidered.  Mr  Anderfon  feeirs  to  have  been  the 
firft  writer  on  agriculture  who  hath  properly  attended  to 
this  fubjea;  and  what  he  hath  wrote  upon  it,  is  rather 
a  catalogue  of  defiderata,  than  any  thing  elfe  ;  and 
indeed  the  defiderata  on  this  fubjeft  are  fo  many  and  fo 
great,  that  wc  muft  acknowledge  ourfelves  very  un¬ 
able  to  fill  them  up. - To  attain  to  a  competent 

knowledge  in  this  refpe£t,  the  following  things  muft  be  ~a  ^ 
taken  into  confideration.  (i.)  The  wholefomenefs  °^thefood 
the  food  for  cattle,  with  regard  to  health  and  ftrength,  quifite 
or  fatnefs.  (2.)  The  quantity  that  any  extent  of  cattle, 
ground  is  capable  of  yielding.  (3.)  The  quantity  ne- 
ceffary  to  feed  the  different  kinds  of  cattle.  (4.)  The 
labour  of  cultivation  ;  and,  (5  j  The  foil  they  require 
to  bring  them  to  perfe&ion,  and  the  effe&  they  have 
upon  it. 

With  regard  to  the  wholefomenefs,  it  is  plain,  that 
as  the  natural  food  of  wild  cattle  is  the  green  fucculent 
plants  they  meet  w  ith  all  the  year  round,  food  of  this 
kind,  could  it  be  had,  muft  be  preferable  to  hay  ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  cattle  will  always  prefer  fuc- 
culent  vegetables  where  they  can  get  them.  To  find 
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plants  of  this  kind,  and  having  proper  qualities  In  o- 
ther  refpedts,  we  mull  fearch  among  thofe  which  con¬ 
tinue  green  all  the  year  round,  or  come  to  their  great- 
eft  perfection  in  the  winter-time. — Of  thefe,  cabbages 
bid  fair  for  holding  the  firft  place  ;  both  as  being  very 
fucculent,  and  a  very  large  quantity  of  them  growing 
upon  a  fmall  fpace  of  ground.  In  Mr  Young’s  Six 
Months  Tour,  we  have  an  account  of  the  produce  of 
cabbages  in  many  different  places,  and  on  a  variety  of 
foils.  The  produce  by  Mr  Crow  at  Keplin,  on  a  clay 
foil,  was,  on  an  average  of  fix  years,  35  tons  per  acre  ; 
by  Mr  Smelt  at  the  Leafes,  on  a  fandv  gravel,  t  8  tons 
per  acre;  by  Mr  Scroop  at  Danby,  on  an  average  of 
fix  years,  37  tons  per  acre  :  and  the  general  average 
of  all  the  accounts  given  by  Mr  Young,  is  36  tons  per 
acre. 

Cabbages,  however,  have  the  great  inconveniency 
of  fometimes  imparting  a  difagreeable  flavour  to  the 
milk  of  cows  fed  with  them,  and  even  to  the  fle'h  of 
other  cattle.  This,  it  is  faid,  may  be  prevented  by 
carefully  picking  off  the  decayed  and  withered  leaves : 
and  very  probably  this  is  the  cafe  ;  for  no  vegetable 
inclines  more  to  putrefaction  than  this  ;  and  therefore 
particular  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  pull  off  all  the 
■  leaves  that  have  any  fymptoms  of  decay.  Dr  Prieftley 
found  that  air  was  rendered  noxious  by  a  cabbage-leaf 
remaining  in  it  for  one  night,  though  the  leaf  did  not 
{how  any  fympton  of  putrcfaCtion. — For  milk-cows, 
probably  the  cabbages  might  be  rendered  more  proper 
food  by  boiling  them. 

The  culture  of  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage  has  lately 
been  much  praClifed,  and  greatly  recommended,  parti¬ 
cularly  for  the  puipofe  of  a  late  fpring  feed;  and  feems 
indeed  to  be  a  moft  important  article  in  the  farming 
mconomy,  as  will  be  fhown  in  its  proper  place. 

Turnips  likewife  produce  very  bulky  crops,  though 
far  inferior  to  thofe  of  cabbages.  According  to  Mr 
Young’s  calculation,  the  fineft  foil  does  not  produce 
above  five  tons  of  turnips  per  acre;  which  is  indeed  a 
very  great  difproportion  :  but  pofiibly  fuch  a  quantity 
of  turnips  may  not  be  confumed  by  cattle  as  of  cab¬ 
bages  ;  an  ox,  of  80  ftone  weight,  eat  210  lb.  of  cab¬ 
bages  in  24  hours,  befides  feven  pound  of  hay. 

Carrots  are  found  to  be  an  excellent  food  for  cattle 
of  all  kinds,  and  are  greatly  relifhed  by  them.  In  a 
rich  fand,  according  to  Mr  Young’s  account,  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  this  root  was  200  bufhels  per  acre.  In  a  finer 
foil,  it  was  640  bufhels  per  acre.  A  lean  hog  was  fat¬ 
ted  by  carrots  in  ten  days  time  :  he  eat  1961b.  ;  and 
his  fat  was  very  fine,  white,  firm,  and  did  not  boil  a- 
way  in  the  dreiTmg.  They  were  preferred  to  turnips 
by  the  cattle  ;  which  having  tailed  the  carrots,  foon 
became  fo  fond  of  them,  as  difficultly  to  be  made  to 
eat  the  turnips  at  all.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
parrots  will  make  a  more  wholefome  food  for  cattle 
than  either  cabbages  or  turnips,  as  they  are  ftrongly  an- 
tifeptic;  infomuch  as  to  be  ufed  in  poultices  for  correc¬ 
ting  the  fanies  of  cancers.  It  is  probably  owing  to 
this,  that  the  milk  of  cows  fed  on  carrots  is  never  found 
to  have  any  bad  tafte.  Six  liorfes  kept  on  them  thro’ 
the  winter  without  oats,  performed  their  work  as  ufual, 
and  looked  equally  well.  t  his  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  proof  of  their  falubrity  as  a  food  ;  and  it  certain¬ 
ly  can  be  no  detriment  to  a  farmer  to  be  fo  much  ver- 
fant  in  medical  matters,  as  to  know  the  impropriety  of 
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giving  putrefeent  food  to  his  cattle.  It  is  well  known,  Theory 
what  a  prodigious  difference  there  is  in  the  health  of  J 

the  human  fpecies  when  fed  on  putrid  meats,  in  com* 
parifon  of  what  they  enjoy  when  fupplied  with  food  of 
a  contrary  nature  ;  and  why  may  there  not  be  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  health  of  beafts,  as  well  as  of  men,  when 

in  funilar  circumftances  ? - It  is  alfo  very  probable, 

that  as  carrots  are  more  folid  than  cabbages  or  tur¬ 
nips,  they  will  go  much  farther  in  feeding  cattle  than 
either  of  them.  The  above-mentioned  example  of  the 
hog  feems  fome  kind  of  confirmation  of  this;  he  being 
fed,  for  ten  days  together,  with  2  1  lb.  lefs  weight  of 
carrots  than  what  an  ox  devoured  of  cabbages  and  hay 
in  one  day.  There  is  a  great  difproportion,  it  muff 
be  owned,  between  the  bulk  of  an  ox  and  that  of  a 
hog  ;  but  we  can  fcarce  think  that  an  ox  will  eat  as 
much  at  a  time  as  ten  hogs.  At  Parlington  in  York- 
fhire,  20  work  liorfes,  four  bullocks,  and  fixmik-cows, 
were  fed  on  the  carrots  that  grew  on  three  acres,  from 
the  end  of  September  till  the  beginning  of  May  ;  and 
the  animals  never  tailed  any  other  food  but  a  little  hay. 

The  milk  was  excellent,  and  30  hogs  were  fattened 
upon  what  was  left  by  the  cattle. 

Potatoes  likewife  appear  to  be  a  very  palatable  food  potatoes, 
for  all  kinds  of  cattle  ;  and  not  only  oxen,  hogs,  &c. 
are  eafily  fed  by  them,  but  even  poultry.  The  cheap - 
nefs  of  potatoes  compared  with  other  kinds  of  food  for 
cattle,  cannot  well  be  known,  as,  befides  the  advantage 
of  the  crop,  they  improve  the  ground  more  than  any 
other  known  vegetable.  According  to  a  correfpondent 
of  the  Bath  Society*,  “roafting  pork  is  never  fo  moift  *  Letters  and 
and  delicate  as  when  fed  with  potatoes,  and  killed  from  Papers  on 
the  barn-doors  without  any  confinement.  For  bacon  Agriculture^ 
and  hams,  two  bufhels  of  pea-meal  fliould  be  well  in- art  *6  m* 
corporated  with  four  bufhels  of  boiled  potatoes,  which 
quantity  will  fat  a  hog  of  twelve  ftone  (fourteen  pounds 
to  the  ftone).  Cows  are  particularly  fond  of  them  : 
half  a  bufhel  at  night,  and  the  fame  proportion  in  the 
morning,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  hay,  is  fufficient  to 
keep  three  cows  in  full  milk  ;  they  will  yield  as  much 
and  as  fweet  butter  as  the  bell  grafs.  In  fattening 
cattle,  I  allow  them  all  they  will  eat  :  a  beaft  of  about 
35  ftone  will  require  a  bufhel  per  day,  but  will  fatten 
one-third  fooner  than  on  turnips.  The  potatoes  fhould 
be  clean  waiiied,  and  not  given  until  they  are  dry. 
t  hey  do  not  require  boiling  for  any  purpofe  but  fat¬ 
tening  hogs  for  bacon,  or  poultry  t  tlie  latter  eat  them 
greedily.  I  prefer  the  champion  potato  to  any  fort 
1  ever  cultivated.  They  do  not  anfwer  fo  well  for 
horfes  and  colts  as  I  expe&ed  (at  leaft  they  have  not 
with  me),  though  fome  other  gentlemen  have  approved 
of  them  as  fubftitutes  for  oats.” 

The  above-mentioned  vegetables  have  all  of  them  the 
property  of  meliorating,  rather  than  exhaufting  the  foil; 
and  this  is  certainly  a  very  valuable  qualification  :  but 
carrots  and  cabbages  will  not  thrive  except  in  foils  that 
are  already  well  cultivated  ;  while  potatoes  and  tur¬ 
nips  may  be  ufed  as  the  firft  crops  of  a  foil  with  great 
advantage.  In  this  refpefr,  they  are  greatly  fuperior 
to  the  others;  as  it  may  be  difagreeable  to  take  up  the 
beft  grounds  of  a  farm  with  plants  defigned  only  for 
food  to  cattle.  ^ 

Buck-wheat  ( Polygonum  fagopyruin)  has  been  late-  Buck- 
ly  recommended  as  an  ufeful  article  in  the  preferit  as  wheat, 
well  as  other  refpe&s.  It  has  been  chiefly  applied  to  the 
K  k  2  feeding 
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Theory,  feeding  of  hogs,  and  efteemed  equal  in  value  to  barley  ; 

1  »  '  1  it  is  much  more  eafily  ground  than  barley,  as  a  malt- 

mill  will  ground  it  completely.  Horfes  are  very  fond 
of  the  grain  ;  poultry  of  all  forts  are  fpeedily  fattened 
by  it ;  and  the  bloffom  of  the  plant  affords  food  for 
bees  at  a  very  opportune  feafon  of  the  year,  when  the 
meadows  and  trees  are  moftly  dripped  of  their  flowers. 
Probably  the  grain  may  hereafter  be  even  found  a  ma¬ 
terial  article  in  diflillation,  fhould  a  fufficient  quantity 
be  raifed  with  that  view.  Prom  the  fuccefs  of  fome 
experiments  detailed  in  the  Bath  Society  Papers,  and 
for  which  a  premium  was  bellowed,  it  has  been  infer¬ 
red,  that  this  article  ought  in  numerous  cafes  to  fuper- 
fede  the  practice  of  fummer- fallowing. 

Whins  have  lately  been  recommended  as  a  very  pro¬ 
per  food  for  cattle,  efpecially  horfes ;  and  are  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr  Anderfon  in  a  particular  manner. 
They  have  this  advantage,  that  they  require  no  culture, 
and  grow  on  the  very  woift  foil ;  but  they  are  trouble- 
fome  to  cut,  and  require  to  be  bruifed  in  a  mill  con- 
flru£led  for  this  purpofe  ;  neither  is  the  ground  at  all 
meliorated  by  letting  whins  grow  upon  it  for  any  length 
of  time.  Notwithstanding  thefe  difadvantages,  how¬ 
ever,  as  whins  continue  green  all  the  year  round,  and 
when  bruifed  will  afford  an  excellent  fucculent  food, 
which  feems  poffeffed  of  flrongly  invigorating  qualities, 
they  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  cheapell  winter-food 
that  can  poffibly  be  given  to  cattle. — According  to  the 
’calculations  of  Mr  Eddifon  of  Gateford,  a  fingle  acre, 
well  cropped  with  whins,  will  winter  fix  horfes  :  at 
three  or  four  years  growth,  the  whole  crop  fhould  be 
taken,  cut  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  carried  to  the 
mill ;  in  which  the  whins  are  to  be  bruifed,  and  then 
given  to  the  horfes.  Four  acres  ought  to  be  planted, 
that  one  may  be  ufed  each  year,  at  the  proper  age  to 
be  cut ;  and  he  reckons  the  labour  of  one  man  fuffi¬ 
cient  for  providing  food  to  this  number  of  horfes.  Fie 
fays  they  all  prefer  the  whins  to  hay,  or  even  to  corn. 

The  herb  called  burnet  hath  likewife  been  recom¬ 
mended  as  proper  food  for  cattle,  on  account  of  its 
being  an  evergreen  ;  and  further  recommended,  by 
growing  almoft  as  fall  in  winter  as  in  fummer.  Of  this 
herb,  however,  we  have  very  various  accounts.  In  a 
letter  addreffed  by  Sir  James  Caldwell,  F.  R.  S.  to  the 
Dublin  Society,  the  culture  of  this  plant  is  flrongly 
recommended  on  the  authority  of  one  Bartholomew 
Rocquc,  farmer  at  Walham-Green,  a  village  about  three 
miles  fouth-weft  of  London. 

What  gave  occafion  to  the  recommendation  of  this 
plant,  was,  that  about  the  year  1760,  Mr  Wych,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  of  Agriculture  of  the  London 
Society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  came  to  Rocque  (who  was  become  very 
eminent  by  the  premiums  he  had  received  from  the  fo- 
ciety),  and  told  him,  he  had  been  thinking,  that  as 
there  are  many  animals  which  fubfifl  wholly  upon  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  there  muft  certainly  be  fome  plant 
or  herb  fit  for  them  that  naturally  vegetates  in  winter; 
otherwife  we  muft  believe  the  Creator,  infinitely  wife 
and  good,  to  have  made  creatures  without  providing 
for  their  fubfiftence ;  and  that  if  there  had  been  no 
fuch  plants  or  herbs,  many  fpecies  of  animals  would 
have  perifhed  before  we  took  them  out  of  the  hands  of 
nature,  and  provided  for  them  dry  meat  at  a  feafon, 
when,  indigenuous  plants  having  been  indifcriminutelv 
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excluded,  under  the  name  of  weeds,  from  cultivated  Theory, 
fields  and  places  fet  apart  for  natural  grafs,  green  or  '  v~ 
frefh  meat  was  no  longer  to  be  found. 

Rocque  allowed  the  force  of  this  reafoning;  but  faid, 
the  knowledge  of  a  grafs,  or  artificial  pafture,  that 
would  vegetate  in  winter,  and  produce  green  fodder  for 
cattle,  was  loft  ;  at  lead,  that  he  knew  of  no  fuch 
plant. — Mr  Wych,  however,  knowing  how  very  great 
the  advantage  would  be  of  di (covering  a  green  fodder 
for  winter  and  early  in  the  fpring,  wrote  to  Bern,  and 
alfo  to  fome  confiderable  places  in  Sweden,  dating  the 
fame  argument,  andafking  the  fame  queftion.  His  an- 
fwers  to  thefe  letters  were  the  fame  that  had  been  given, 
by  Rocque.  They  owned  there  muft  be  fuch  plant Si 
but  declared  they  did  not  know  it. 

Mr  Wych  then  applied  again  to  Rocque  ;  and  defi* 
red  him  to  fearch  for  the  plant  fo  much  defired,  and  fo 
certainly  exifting.  Rocque  fet  about  this  fearch  with 
great  affiduity  ;  and  finding  that  a  pimpernel,  called 
burnet ,  was  of  very  fpeedy  growth,  and  grew  near  as 
fall  in  winter  as  in  fummer,  he  took  a  handful  of  it 
and  carried  it  into  his  liable,  where  there  were  five  hor¬ 
fes  ;  every  one  of  which  eat  of  it  with  the  greateft  eager- 
nefs,  fnatching  it  even  without  fir  ft  fmelling  it.  Upon 
the  fuccefs  of  this  experiment  he  went  to  London,  and 
bought  all  the  burnet-feed  he  could  get,  amounting  to 
no  more  than  eight  pounds,  it  having  been  only  ufed  in 
falads  ;  and  he  paid  for  it  at  the  rate  of  4s.  a  pound. 

Six  of  the  eight  pounds  of  feed  he  fowed  upon  half  an 
acre  of  ground,  in  March,  in  the  year  1761,  with  a 
quarter  of  a  peck  of  fpring-wheat,  both  by  hand.  The 
feed  being  very  bad,  it  came  up  but  thin.  However,  lie 
fowed  the  other  two  pounds  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
upon  about  fix  rood  of  ground  :  this  he  mowed  in  the 
beginning  of  Auguft ;  and  at  Michaelmas  he  planted 
off  the  plants  on  about  20  rood  of  ground,  giving  each 
plant  a  foot  every  way,  and  taking  care  not  to  bury 
the  heart.  Thefe  plants  bore  two  crops  of  feed  the 
year  following  ;  the  firft  about  the  middle  of  June,  the 
fecond  about  the  middle  of  September  ;  but  the  June 
crop  was  the  beft.  The  year  after,  it  grew  very  rank 
and  produced  two  crops  of  feed,  both  very  good.  As 
it  ought  not  to  be  cut  after  September,  he  let  it  fland 
till  the  next  year  ;  when  it  fheltered  itfelf,  and  grew 
very  well  during  all  the  winter,  except  when  there  was 
a  hard  frofl ;  and  even  during  the  frofl  it  continued 
green,  though  it  was  not  perceived  to  grow.  In  the 
March  following  it  covered  the  ground  very  well,  and 
was  fit  to  receive  cattle. 

If  the  winter  is  not  remarkably  fevere,  the  burnet, 
though  cut  in  September,  will  be  18  inches  long  in 
March  ;  and  it  may  be  fed  from  the  beginning  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  till  May  :  if  the  cattle  are  taken  off  in  May, 
there  will  be  a  good  crop  of  feed  pn  the  beginning  of 
July.  Five  weeks  after  the  cattle  are  taken  off,  it  may 
be  removed,  if  that  is  preferred  to  its  ftanding  for  feed  ; 
it  grows  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  a-day,  and  is  made  into 
hay  like  other  grafs.  It  may  be  mown  three  times  in 
one  fummer,  and  fhould  be  cut  juft  before  it  begins  to 
flower.  Six  rood  of  ground  has  produced  1150  pounds 
at  the  firft  cutting  of  the  third  year  after  it  was  fowed  ; 
and,  in  autumn  1763,  Rocque  fold  no  kfs  than  300 
buftiels  of  the  feed. 

According  to  Rocque,  the  foil  in  which  burnet  flou- 
rifhes  beft;  is  a  dry  gravel ;  the  longed  drought  never 

hurts 
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Theory,  hurts  !t :  and  Sir  James  Caldwell  averts,  that  he  faw  a 
u—y— very  vigorous  and  exuberant  plant  of  this  kind,  growing 
from  between  two  bricks  in  a  wall  in  Rocque's  ground, 
without  any  communication  with  the  foil ;  for  he  had 
cut  away  all  the  fibres  of  the  root  that  had  flretclied 
downward,  and  penetrated  the  earth,  long  before. 

Burnet  was  found  equally  fit  for  feeding  cows,  fheep, 
and  horfes ;  but  the  fheep  muft  not  be  buffered  to  crop 
it  too  clofe.  Though  no  feed  was  left  among  the  hay, 
yet  it  proved  nourifhing  food  ;  and  Rocque  kept  a 
horfe  upon  nothing  elfe,  who,  at  the  time  of  writing 
the  account,  was  in  good  heart,  and  looked  well.  He 
affirmed  alfo,  that  it  cured  horfes  of  the  diflemper  call¬ 
ed  the  greafe>  and  that  by  its  means  he  cured  one 
which  was  thought  incurable  ;  but  fays,  it  is  only  the 
p  firfl  crop  which  has  this  effe£l. 

Burnet  rec-  This  is  the  fubllance  of  Sir  James  Caldwell's  letter 
Jconed  an  to  the  Dublin  Society,  at  lead  as  to  what  regards  the 
fooIb^Mr  cu^ture  hurnet ;  and  it  might  reafonably  be  expe&- 
Mihr  and  e<^»  that  a  plant,  whofe  ufe  was  recommended  to  the 
Mr  Ander-  public  with  fo  much  parade,  would  foon  have  come  into 
tiniverfal  elleem.  We  were  furpri fed,  therefore,  on  look¬ 
ing  into  Mr  Miller's  Di&ionary,  to  find  the  following 
words,  under  the  article  Poterium: — <(  This  plant  has 
of  late  been  recommended  by  per  font  of  little  /kill,  to  be 
fown  as  a  winter  pabulum  for  cattle:  but  whoever  will 
give  them felves  the  trouble  to  examine  the  grounds 
where  it  naturally  grows,  will  find  the  plants  left  un¬ 
eaten  by  the  cattle,  when  the  grabs  about  them  has  been 
cropped  to  the  roots  ;  befidcs,  in  wet  winters,  and  in 
ftrong  land,  the  plants  are  of  fhort  duration,  and  there¬ 
fore  very  unfit  for  that  purp9fe  ;  nor  is  the  produce 
fufficient  to  tempt  any  perfon  of  ikill  to  engage  in  its 
culture  ;  therefore  I  wifh  thofe  perfons  to  make  trial 
of  it  in  fmall  quantities,  before  they  embark  largely  in 
thefe  new  Rhemes.” — Mr  Anderfon,  too,  in  his  Ellays 
on  Agriculture,  mentions  the  produce  of  burnet  being 
p  fo  fmall,  as  not  to  be  worth  cultivating. 

White  beet  .  Vpon  the  authority  of  Mr  Rocque,  likewife,  the 
recom-  white  beet  is  recommended  as  a  molt  excellent  food 
beaded.  for  cows ;  that  it  vegetates  during  the  whole  winter, 
confequently  is  very  forward  in  the  fpring  ;  and  that 
the  mofi  profitable  way  of  feeding  cows  is,  to  mow  this 
herb,  and  give  it  to  them  green  all  the  fummer.  It 
grew  in  Rocque’s  garden,  during  a  very  great  drought, 
no  lefs  than  four  feet  high,  from  the  30th  of  May  to 
the  3d  of  July  ;  which  is  no  more  than  one  month  and 
four  days.  In  fummer  it  grows  more  than  an  inch  a- 
day ;  and  is  bell  fown  in  March  :  a  bulhel  is  enough 
for  an  acre,  and  will  not  coll  more  than  ten  Ihillings. 
It  thrives  bell  in  a  rich,  deep,  light  foil :  the  (talks 
are  very  thick  and  fuccuknt;  the  cows  fhould  therefore 
51  cat  them  green. 

Root  of  Another  fpecie9  of  beet  (Beta  cicla),  the  Mangel 
arcity.j  Wurzel,  or  Root  of  Scarcity ,  as  it  has  been  called,  has 
been  lately  extolled  as  food  both  for  man  and  cattle  ; 
but,  after  all,  feems  only  to  deferve  attention  in  the 
latter  view.  It  is  a  biennial  plant;  the  root  is  large 
and  flelhy,  fometimes  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  rifes  above 
the  ground  feveral  inches,  is  thickell  at  the  top,  taper- 
mg  gradually  downward.  The  roots  are  of  various 
colours,  white,  yellow,  and  red ;  but  thefe  lall  are  al¬ 
ways  of  a  much  paler  colour  than  beetrave.  It  is  goed 
fodder  for  cows,  and  does  not  communicate  any  talle 
to  the  milk.  It  produces  great  abundance  of  leaves 
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in.  fummer,  which  may  be  cut  three  or  four  times  Theory, 
without  injuring  the  plant.  The  leaves  are  more  pa-  V— - J 

latable  to  cattle  than  moll  other  garden  plants,  and  are 
found  to  be  very  wholefome.  The  farmers  in  thofe 
parts  of  Germany  where  it  is  chiefly  cultivated,  we  are 
told,  prefer  this  fpecies  of  beet,  for  feeding  cattle,  to 
cabbages,  principally  becaufe  they  are  not  fo  liable  to 
be  hurt  by  worms  or  infedls ;  but  they  think  they  are 
not  fo  nourifhing  as  turnips,  potatoes,  or  carrots,  and 
that  cattle  are  not  nearly  fo  foon  fattened  by  this  root 
as  by  carrots,  parfnips,  or  cabbages.  It  has  even  been 
afferted,  thah  this  root  affords  lefs  nourifhment  than 
any  of  thofe  that  have  been  commonly  employed  for 
feeding  cattle.  This  does  not  correfpond  with  the 
pompous  accounts  with  which  the  public  has  been  en¬ 
tertained.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  is  a  plant  which 
feems  to  deferve  the  attention  of  our  farmers;  as  on  fome 
foils,  and  in  particular  circumflances,  it  may  prove  a 
very  ufeful  article  for  the  above  purpofes*. 

In  Mr  Anderfon's  Effays,  we  find  it  recommended  to  sheep’s  fef^ 
make  trial  of  fome  kinds  of  graffes,  which  probably  cue  graft, 
would  not  only  anfwer  for  frefh  fodder  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  but  might  alfo  be  cut  for  hay  in  fummer.  This 
is  particularly  the  cafe  with  that  fpecies  called  Jheep's 
fsj cue  graft.  “  I  had  (fays  he)  a  fmall  patch  of-this 
grafs  in  winter  1773  ;  which,  having  been  cut  in  the 
month  of  Augufl  or  September  preceding,  was  faved 
from  that  period,  and  had  advanced  before  winter  to 
the  length  of  five  or  fix  inches  ;  forming  the  clofeR 
pile  that  could  be  imagined.  And  although  we  had 
about  fix  weeks  of  very  intenfe  froll,  with  fnow ;  and 
about  other  fix  weeks,  immediately  fucceeding  that, 
of  exceeding  keen  froll  every  night,  with  ’frequent 
thaws  in  the  day-time,  without  any  fnow,  during  which 
time  almoll  every  green  thing  v/as  dellroyed  ;  yet  this 
little  patch  continued  all  along  to  retain  as  fine  a  ver¬ 
dure  as  any  meadow  in  the  month  of  May  ;  hardly  a 
point,  of  a  leaf  having  been  withered  by.  the  uncommon 
ieverity  of  the  weather.  And  as  this  grafs  begins  to 
vegetate  very  early  in  the  fpring,  I  leave  the  reader  to 
judge  what  might  be  the  value  of  a  field  o£  grafs  of 
this  kind  in  thefe  circumllances.” 

Of  another  kind  of  grafs,  called  purple  ftfeue^,  Mr  p  str 
Anderfon  gives  the  following  character.  “  It  retain- cue. 
ed  its  verdure  much  better  than  rye-grafs  during  the 
winter-feafon  ;  but  it  had  more  of  its  points  killed  by 
the.  weather  than  the  former.  It  likewife  rifes  in  the 
fpring,  at  leall  as  early  as  rye-grafs.” 

I  his  ingenious  farmer  has  alfo  made  experiments 
on  the  culture  of  thefe  and  feveral  other  kinds  of  graf¬ 
fes ;  which  being  very  well  worthy  of  attention,  we 
lhall  here  infert. 

I.  Purple  fefeue  graft.  “  Although  this  grafs  is  very 
often  found  in  old  pallures,  yet  as  it  has  but  few  flower- 
llalks,  and  as  it  is  greedily  eat  by  all  domellic.  animals, 
thefe.  are  feldom  fuffered  to  appear;  fo  that  it  ufually 
remains  there  unperceived.  But  it  feems  to  be  better 
able  to  endure  the  peculiar  acrimony  of  the  dung  of 
dogs  than  almoll  any  other  plant ;  and  is  therefore  of¬ 
ten  to  be  met  with  in  dog-hills ,  as  1  call  the  little  hills 
by  road-fides  where  dogs  ufually  pifs  and  dung:  and 
as  it  is  allowed  to  grow  there  undiiiurbed,  the  farmer 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  plant,  and 
becoming  acquainted  with  its  appearance. 

(i  The  leaves  are  long  and  fmall;  and  appear  to  ha 

jroundiih,. 
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roundilh,  fcmething  like  a  wire ;  but,  upon  examma- 
'  tlon,  they  are  found  not  to  be  tubulated  ike  a  reed  or 
ru(h ;  the  fides  of  the  leaf  being  only  folded  together 
from  the  middle  rib,  exaftly  like  the  ftrong  bent-grafs 
on  the  fea-fhore.  The  flower-  (talk  Is  fmall,  and  branches 
out  in  the  head,  a  little  refembllng  the  wild-oat ;  only 
the  grains  are  much  fmaller,  and  the  ear  does  not  fpread 
full  open,  but  lies  bending  a  little  to  one  fide.  I  he 
•  ftalks  are  often  fpotted  with  reddilh  freckles,  and  the 

tops  of  the  roots  are  ufually  tinged  with  the  fame  co¬ 
lour;  fror.i  whence  it  has  probably  obtained  its  dittinc- 
tive  name  of  Fejiuca  rubra,  or  red  (purple)  f e/cue. 

<t  it  is  often  to  be  met  with  in  old  garden-wa.ks;  and, 
as  its  leaves  advance  very  quickly  after  cutting,  it  may 
ufually  be  difcovered  above  the  other  graffes,  about  a 
week  or  fortnight  after  the  walks  are  cut.  Nor  do 
they  feem  to  advance  only  at  one  feafon,  and  then  Hop 
and  decay,  like  the  rye-grafs;  but  continue  to  advance 
during  the  whole  of  the  fummer,  even  where  they  are  not 
•cut;  fo  that  they  fometimes  attain  a  very  great  length. 
Laft  feafon  ( 1774),  1  meafured  a  leaf  of  this  grafs,  that 
fprung  up  in  a  negle&ed  corner,  which  was  four  feet 
and  four  inches  in  length,  although  not  thicker  than 
a  fmall  wire.  It  is  unneceffary  to  add,  that  thefe  leaves 
naturally  trail  upon  the  ground,  unlefs  where  they  meet 
with  fome  accidental  fupport ;  and  that  if  any  quantity 
of  it  is  fuffered  to  grow  for  a  whole  feafon,  without  be¬ 
ing  eat  down  or  cut,  the  roots  of  the  leaves  are  almoft 
rotted,  by  the  overfhadowing  of  the  tops  of  the  other 
leaves,  before  the  end  of  the  feafon. 

'Appearance  “  This  is  the  appearance  and  condition  of  the  plant 
in  its  cuiti-  ill  its  native  fituation  :  as  it  is  feldom  that  it  is  difco- 
vatcd  Hate.  vered  but  in  pretty  old  pall ures,  and  as  in  that  Hate 
it  carries  only  a  very  few  feed-ftalks,  it  was  with  fome 
difficulty  that  I  could  colled  a  fmall  handful  of  the  feed, 
which  I  carefully  fowed  in  a  fmall  patch  of  garden - 
mould,  to  try  if  it  could  be  eafily  cultivated,  it  came 
up  as  quickly  as  any  other  kind  of  grafs,  but  was  at 
firft  as  fmall  as  hairs:  the  leaves,  however,  advanced  a- 
pace  ;  and  were,  before  autumn,  when  the  grain  with 
which  they  had  been  fowed  was  cut  down,  about  16 
or  iB  inches  in  length;  but  having  been  fovvn  very 
thin,  it  was  neceffary  to  pick  out  fome  other  kinds  of 
grafs  that  came  up  amongft  it,  left  it  might  have 
been  choaked  by  them.  Early  next  fpring  it  advanced 
with  prodigious  vigour,  and  the  tufts  that  were  form¬ 
ed  from  every  feed  became  exceeding  large  ;  fo  that  it 
quickly  filled  the  whole  ground.  But  now7  the  leaves 
were  almoft  as  broad  as  thofe  of  common  rye-grafs, 
and  the  two  Tides  only  inclined  a  little  towards  one 
another  from  the  mid-rib,  without  any  appearance  of 
roundnefs.  In  due  time  a  great  many  feed-ftalks  fprung 
out,  wThich  attained  very  nearly  to  the  height  of  four 
feet,  and  produced  feeds  in  abundance  ;  which  may  be 
as  eafiiy  faved  as  thofe  of  common  rye-grafs. 

“  lie  prodigious  difference  between  this  plant  in  its 
native  and  cultivated  ftate  amazed  me  ;  but  it  was  with 
a  good  deal  of  fatista&ion  that  1  found  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  of  procuring  feeds  from  it,  which  1  had 
much  doubted  of  at  firft.  It  would  feem,  that  nature 
hath  endowed  this  plant  with  a  ftrong  generative  power 
dunr  g  its  youth,  which  it  gradually  lofes  as  it  advan¬ 
ces  in  age  {for  the  difference  perceived  in  this  cafe 
could  not  be  attributed  to  the  richnefs  of  the  foil)  ; 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  was  old,  the  leaves 
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advanced  with  an  additional  vigour,  in  proportion  to  ,  Theory 
the  declining  ilrength  of  the  flower-ftalks:  for  the'  r- 
leaves  of  the  young  plant  feldom  exceed  two  feet, 
whereas  numbers  of  the  old  leaves  were  near  four  feet 

111  “From  thefe  peculiarities  in  the  growth  of  this  plant, 
it  would  feem  to  promife  to  be  of  great  ufe  to  the  far¬ 
mer-  as  he  could  reap  from  a  field  of  it,  for  the  firft  two 
or  three  years,  as  great  a  weight  of  hay  as  he  could 
obtain  from  any  of  the  culmiferous  graffes  (thofe  bearing 
a  long  jointed  ftalk)  ;  and,  if  he  meant  afterwards  to 
pallure  it,  he  would  fuffer  no  inconveniences  from  the 
flower-ftalks;  and  the  fucculent  leaves  that  continue  to 
vegetate  during  the  whole  fummer,  would  at  all  times 
fumilh  his  cattle  with  abundance  of  wholefome  food. 

It  has  alfo  been  remarked,  that  this  grafs  nfes  as  early 
in  the  fpring  as  rye-grafs ;  and  continues  green  for  the 
greater!  part  of  winter,  which  the  other  does  not.  It 
is  moreover  an  abiding  plant,  as  it  feems  never  to  wear 
out  of  the  ground  where  it  has  once  been  eftablilhed. 

On  all  which  accounts,  it  appears  to  me  highly  to  me¬ 
rit  the  attention  of  the  farmer  ;  and  well  deierves  to 
have  its  feveral  qualities,  and  the  culture  that  beft  agrees 
with  it,  afeertained  by  accurate  experiments.  j5 

2,  ‘‘  Sheeps  fefeue  grajs,  or  J'efluca  ovina ,  is  much ’» f 
praifed  by  the  Svvedifli  naturalifts  for  its  Angular  value  as  cue  defer 
a  pafture-grafs  for  Iheep  ;  this  animal  being  reprefent  btd* 
ed  as  fonder  of  it  than  of  any  other  grafs,  and  fatten¬ 
ing  upon  it  more  quickly  than  on  any  other  kind  of 
food  whatever.  And  indeed,  the  general  appearance 
of  the  plant,  and  its  peculiar  manner  of  growth,  teems 
very  much  to  favour  the  accounts  that  have  been  given 
us  of  it. 

«  This  plant  is  of  the  fame  family  witn  the  former, 
and  agrees  with  it  in  feveral  reipects  ;  although  they 
may  be  eafily  diffinguifhed  from  one  another.  Its 
leaves,  like  the  former,  in  its  natural  ffate,  are  always 
rounded,  but  much  fmaller  ;  being  little  bigger  than 
large  horfe-hairs,  or  fvvines-briftles,  and  feldom  exceed 
fix  or  feven  inches  in  length.  but  thefe  fpring  out  of 
the  root  in  tufts,  fo  clofe  upon  one  another,  that  they 
refemble,  in  this  refpetft,  a  clofe  hair-bruffi  more  than 
any  tiling  elfe  I  know  :  fo  that  it  would  ieem  natural¬ 
ly  adapted  to  form  that  thick  fhort  pile  ot  grais  in 
which  Iheep  are  known  chiefly  to  delight,  its  flower- 
ftalks  are  numerous,  and  fometimes  attain  the  height 
of  two  feet  ;  but  are  more  ufually  about  1 2  or  15  inch¬ 
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“ Upon  gathering  the  feeds  of  this  plant,  and  lowing  I ^appaj 
them  as  the  former,  it  was  found  that  they  fprung  UP  ^uUivat e 
as  quickly  as  any  other  kind  of  grafs  ;  but  the  leaves 
are  at  firft  no  bigger  than  a  human  hair.  From  each 
fide  fprings  lip  one  or  two  of  thefe  hair-like  filaments, 
that  in  a  fhort  time  fend  out  new  off-fets,  fo  as  quickly 
to  form  a  fort  of  tuft,  which  grows  larger  and  larger, 
till  it  at  length  attains  a  very  large  lize,  or  till  all  the 
intervals  are  clofed  up,  and  then  it  forms  the  clofeil 
pile  of  grafs  that  it  is  poffible  to  imagine.  In  April 
and  May  it  pufhed  forth  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
flower-ftalks,  that  afforded  an  immenfe  quantity  of 
hay  ;  it  being  fo  clofe  throughout,  that  the  fey  the 
could  fcarcely  penetrate  it.  This  was  allowed  to  itand 
till  the  feeds  ripened  ;  but  the  bottom  of  the  ftalks 
were  quite  blanched,  and  almoft  rotted  for  want  of  air 
before  that  time. 

“  This 
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Theory.  “  This  was  the  appearance  that  it  made  the  firft  year  foftnefs  and  fucculence  of  the  blade,  the  lively  light  t  Th^ory‘, 

w— y - '  after  it  was  fowed:  but  I  have  reafon  to  think,  that,  af-  green  colour  of  the  leaves,  and  the  matted  intexture 

ter  a  few  years,  it  likewife  produces  fewer  feed- flalks,  of  its  roots,  But,  notwithftanding  the  foftnefs  of  its 
and  a  greater  quantity  of  leaves  than  at  firft.  But  firft  leaves,  when  the  feed-ftalks  advance,  they  are  rough 
however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that  if  thefe  are  eat  to  the  touch,  fo  that  the  plant  then  affumes  a  very  dif- 
down  in  the  fpring,  it  does  not,  like  rye  grafs,  perlift  ferent  appearance  from  what  we  would  have  expe&ed. 
in  a  continued  tendency  to  run  to  feed  ;  but  is  at  once  The  ear  is  branched  out  into  a  great  number  of  fine  ra- 
determined  to  pufh  forth  a  quantity  of  leaves  without  mificationsfomewhat  like  the  oat,  but  much  fmaller.— 
almoft  any  ftalks  at  all:  and  as  all  domeftic  animals,  This  kind  of  grafs,  however,  would  not  be  eafily  culti- 
but  more  efpecially  fheep,  are  extremely  fond  of  this  vated.  on  account  of  a  kind  of  foft  membrane  that 

grafs,  if  they  have  liberty  to  pafture  where  it  grows,  makes  the  feeds  adhere  to  the  ftalk,  and  to  one  another, 

they  bite  it  fo  clofe  as  never  to  fuffer  almoft  a  fingle  feed-  after  they  are  feparated  frorn  it,  as  if  they  were  inter- 

ftalk  to  efcape  them  ;  fo  that  the  botanift  wilt  often  mixed  with  cobweb,  to  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  them 

fearch  in  vain  for  it,  when  he  is  treading  upon  it  with  feparated  from  the  ftalk,  or  to  fpread  readily  in  fowmg. 
his  feet.  The  beft  way  to  difcover  it  in  any  pafture,  It  fpreads,  however,  fo  fall  by  its  running  roots,  that 
is  to  fearch  for  it  in  winter,  when  the  tufts  of  it  may  a  fmall  quantity  fowed  very  thin,  would  be  fumcient  to 
be  eafily  diftingnifhed  from  every  other  kind  of  grafs,  flock  a  large  field  in  a  fhort  time. 

by  their  extraordinary  clofenefs,  and  the  deep  green  Thefe  are  the  kinds  of  graces,  properly  fo  called, 

$  colour  of  the  leaves.  which  have  not  as  yet  been  cultivated,  that  Mr  An- 

Whatfoil  ‘‘  It  feermto  grow  in  almoft  any  foil;  altho’  it  is  ima-  derfon  thinks  the  moft  likely  to  be  of  value  ;  but,  be- 

moftpro-  gined  that  it  would  flourifh  beft  in  a  light  fandy  foil,  fides  thefe,  lie  recommends  the  following,  of  the  pea- 

as  it  can  evidently  live  with  lefs  moiftui  e  than  almoft  tribe.  ;  .  60 

any  other  kind  of  grafs ;  being  often  feen  to  remain  in  1.  Milk-vetch ,  liquorice-vetch ,  or  milkwort.  11ns  Milk-vetch 
the  fods  that  have  been  employed  in  coping  for  done-  plant,  in  fome  rtfpe&s,  very  much  refembles  the  corn- 
dykes,  after  all  the  other  grades  that  grew  in  them  mon  white  clover  ;  from  the  top  of  the  root  a  great 
have  difappeared  It  is  likewife  found  in  poor  barren  number  of  (hoots  come  out  in  the  fpring,  fpreadmg  a- 
foils,  where  hardly  any  other  plant  can  be  made  to  grow  long  the  furface  of  the  ground  every  way  around  it  ; 
at  all;  and  on  the  furface  of  dry  worn-out  peat-mofs,  from  which  anfe  a  great  many  clufters  of  bright  yel- 
wliere  no  moifture  remains  ft  ffieient  to  fupport  any  o-  low  flowers,  exadlly  refembling  thofe  of  the  common 
ther  plant  whatever  :  but  in  neither  of  thefe  fituations  broom.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  hard  round  pods,  fil- 
does  it  thrive;  as  it  is  there  only  a  weak  and  unfightly  led  with  fmall  kidnev-ftiaped  feeds,  brom  a  fuppofed 
plant,  very  unlike  what  it  is  when  it  has  the  good  for-  refemblance  of  a  duller  of  thefe  pods  to  the  fingers  or 
tune  to  be  eftablifhed  upon  a  good  foil ;  although  it  is  an  open  hand,  the  plant  has  been  fometimes  called 
feldomer  met  with  in  this  laft  Hate  than  in. the  former.  ladies- fingers.  By  others  it  is  called  crow-toes,  from  a - 

“  1  will  not  here  repeat  what  has  been  already  faid  fancied  refemblance  of  the  pods  to  the  toes  of  a  btrd. 
about  the  particular  property  that  this  plant  poffdfes  of  Others,  from  the  appearance  of  the  bloffom,  and  the 
continuing  all  winter;  nor  point  out  the  benefits  that  part  where  the  plant  is  found,  have  called .  it Jeaf,  1m- 
the  farmer  may  reap  from  this  valuable  quality. — He  properly  fell-broom.  It  is  found  plentifully  almoft  e- 
need  not,  however,  expedl  to  find  any  verdure  in  win-  very  where  in  old  grafs- fields ;  but  as^  eveiy  fpecies  of 
ter  on  fuch  plants  as  grow  upon  the  loofe  moffy  foil  domeftic  animals  eat  it,  almoft  in  preference  to  any  o- 
above-mentioned  ;  for,  as  the  froft  in  winter  always  ther  plant,  it  is  feldom  allowed  to  come  to  the  flower 
hoves  up  the  furface  of  this  foil,  the  roots  of  the  plants  in  pafture-grounds,  unlefs  where  they  have  been  acci- 
are  fo  lacerated  thereby,  as  to  make  it,  for  fome  time  dentally  faved  from  the  cattle  for  fome  time  ;  lo  tnat 

in  the  fpring,  to  all  appearance  dead.  Nor  will  he  oft-  it  is  only  about  the  borders  of  corn-fields,  or  the  lides 

en  percelve  much  verdure  in  winter  upon  thofe  plants  of  inclofures  to  which  cattle  have  not  accefs,  that  we 
that  grow  upon  poor  hungry  foils,  which  cannot  afford  have  an  opportunity  of  obferving  it.  As  it  has  been 
abundant  nourifhment  to  keep  them  in  a  proper  ftate  imagined  that  the  cows  which  feed  on  thefe  paitures, 
of  vegetation  at  all  times:  but  fuch  plants  as  grow  where  this  plant  abounds,  yield  a  quantity  of  rich  nnlk, 
on  earthen  dykes,  which  ufually  begin  to  vegetate  with  the  plant  has,  from  that  circum  fiance,  obtained  its  moft  ^ 
vigour  when  the  autumnal  rains  come  on,  for  the  moft  proper  Englifh  name  of  milk-vetch.  .  Pstrood 

part  retain  their  verdure  at  that  feafon  almoft  as  well  as  One  of  the  greateft  recommendations  of  this  plant  qualities* 
if  they  were  in  good  garden -mould.  is,  that  it  grows  in  poor  barren  ground,  where  almoft 

“  I  have  been  very  particular  in  regard  to  this  plant;  no  other  plant  can  live.  It  has  been  obferved  in  ground 

becaufe,  in  as  far  as  my  obfervations  have  yet  gone,  it  fo  poor,  that  even  heath,  or  ling  [erica  communis) , 

promifes  on  many  accounts  to  make  a  moft  valuable  ac-  would  fcarcely  grow  ;  and  upon  bare  obdurate  clays, 
quifition  to  the  farmer,  and  therefore  juftly  demands  a  where  no  other  plant  could  be  made  to  vegetate  ;  in- 
very  particular  fhare  of  his  attention.”  fcmucli  that  the  furface  remained  entirely  uncovered, 

II -lc us  la.  3-  The  holcus  lar  atus,  or  creeping  foft-grafs  of  Hud-  unlefs  where  a  plant  of  this  kind  chanced  to  be  efta- 
fon. —  This  is  confidered  by  cur  author  as  one  of  the  blifhed  ;  yet  even  in  thefe  unfavourable  circum  ances, 
moft  valuable  kinds  of  meadow- graffes  ;  its  pile  being  it  flourifh ed  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  luxuriance 
exceedingly  clofe,  foft,  and  fucculent.  It  delights  and  yielded  as  tender  and  fucculent,  though  not  iuch 
much  in  "in oi ft  ure,  and  is  feldom  found  on  dry  ground,  abundant  fhoots,  as  if  reared  in  the  nclielt  manured 
unlefs  the  foil  is  exceeding  rich.  It  is  often  found  on  fields.  In  dry  barren  fands,  alfo,  where  almoft  no  o- 
thofe  patches  near  fprin  s,  over  which  the  water  fre-  ther  plant  could  be  made  to  live,  it  has  been  iound  to 
'  quently  flows ;  and  may  be  known  by  the  uncommon  feud  out  fuch  a  number  of  healthy  fhoots  all  round,  as 
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Therry.  to  cover  the  £artli  with  the  clofeA  and  moil  beautiful 
carpet  that  can  be  defired. 

The  ilalks  of  the  milk-vetch  are  weak  and  ilender, 
fo  that  they  fpread  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground,  un- 
Jefs  they  are  fupported  by  fome  other  vegetable.  In 
ordinary  foils  they  do  not  grow  to  a  great  length,  nor 
produce  many  flowers ;  but  in  richer  fields  the  ilalks 
grow  to  a  much  greater  length,  branch  out  a  good 
deal,  but  carry  few  or  no  flowers  or  feeds.  From  thefe 
qualities  our  author  did  not  attempt  at  firil  to  cultivate 
it  with  any  other  view  than  that  of  pailure  ;  and,  with 
.this  intention,  fowed  it  with  his  ordinary  hay  feeds, 
expe&ing  no  material  benefit  from  it  till  he  defiled 
from  cutting  his  field.  In  this,  however,  lie  was  a- 
greeably  difappointed  ;  the  milk- vetch  growing  the  firil 
feafon  as  tall  as  his  great  clover,  and  forming  exceeding 
fine  hay  ;  being  fcarce  diftinguifhable  from  lucerne,  but 
.by  the  flendernefs  of  the  ftalk,  and  .proportional  fmall- 
•nefs  of  the  leaf. 

Another  recommendation  to  this  plant  is,  that  it  is 
perennial.  It  is  feveral  years  after  it  is  fowed  before 
it  attains  to  its  full  perfeClion  ;  but,  when  once  eila- 
blifhed,  it  probably  remains  for  a  great  number  of 
years  in  full  vigour,  arid  produces  annually  a  great 
quantity  of  fodder.  In  autumn  1773,  Mr-  Anderfon 
cut  the  flaik  from  an  old  plant  that  grew  on  a  very  in¬ 
different  foil;  and  after  having  thoroughly  dried  it,  he 
found  that  it  weighed  14  ounces  and  a  half. 

The  flalks  of  this  plant  die  down  entirely  in  winter, 
and  do  not  come  up  in  the  fpring  till  the  fame  time 
that  clover  begins  to  advance  *,  nor  does  it  advance 
very  fall,  even  in  fummer,  when  once  cut  down  or  eat 
over  :  fo  that  it  feems  much  inferior  to  the  abovemen- 
tioned  grades  :  but  might  be  of  ufe  to  cover  the  word 
parts  of  a  farm,  on  which  no  other  vegetable  could 
6a  thrive. 

Yellow  2.  The  common yellow  vetchling  ( Lathyrus  pratenfus ), 

•vetchling.  or  everlajling  tare ,  grows  with  great  luxuriance  in 
lliff  clay  foils,  and  continues  to  yield  annually  a  great 
weight  of  fodder,  of  the  very  beil  quality,  for  any 
length  of  time.  This  is  equally  fit  for  paflure  or 
hay  ;  and  grows  with  equal  vigour  in  the  end  of  fum¬ 
mer  as  in  the  beginning'  of  it  ;  fo  would  admit  being 
paftured  upon  in  the  fpring,  till  the  middle,  or  even 
the  end  of  May,  without  endangering  the  lofs  of  the 
crop  af  hay.  This  is  an  advantage  which  no  other 
plant  except  clover  poflefles  ;  but  clover  is  equally  un¬ 
fit  for  early  paflure  or  for  hay.  Saintfoin  is  the  only 
plant  whofe  qualities  approach  to  it  in  this  refpeCl,  and 
the  yellow  vetchling  will  grow  in  fuch  foils  as  are  ut¬ 
terly  unfit  for  producing  faintfoin.—It  is  alfo  a  peren¬ 
nial  plant,  and  increafes  fo  fail  by  its  running  roots, 
that  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  feed  would  produce  a  fuf- 
ficient  number  of  plants  to  fill  a  whole  field  in  a  very 
fliort  time.  If  a  fmall  patch  of  good  ground  is  fowed 
with  the  feeds  of  this  plant  in  rows,  about  a  foot  di¬ 
fiance  from  one  another,  and  the  intervals  kept  clear  of 
weeds  for  that  feafon,  the  roots  will  fpread  fo  much  as 
to  fill  up  the  whole  patch  next  year;  when  the  ilalks 
may  be  cut  for  green  fodder  or  hay.  And  if  that 
patch  were  dug  over  in  the  fpring  following,  and  the 
roots  taken  out,  it  would  furnilh  a  great  quantity  of 
plants,  which  might  be  planted  at  two  or  three  feet 
di fiance  from  one  another,  where  they  would  probably 
overfpread  the  whole  field  in  a  ihort  time  ; 

♦  N°  7. 
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The  common  blue  tare  feems  more  likely  than  Theory, 
the  former  to  produce  a  more  nourifhing  kind  of  hay,  ■ — v— 
as  it  abounds  much  more  in  feeds  ;  but  as  the  ilalks  63 
come  up  more  thinly  from  the  root,  and  branch  more  B  ue  Ure 
above,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  fo  well  adapted  for  a 
pafture-grafs  as  the  other.  The  leaves  of  this  plant 
are  much  fmaller,  and  more  divided,  than  thofe  of  the 
other;  the  ilalks  are  likewife  fmaller,  and  grow  to  a 
much  greater  length.  Though  it  produces  a  great 
quantity  of  feeds,  yet  the  fmall  birds  are  fo  fond  of 
them,  that,  unlefs  the  field  were  carefully  guarded,  few 
of  them  would  be  allowed  to  ripen.  64 

4.  The  Viciafepiion^  pur  pie  everlajling ,  or  bujh  vetch.  BuiK-vetc 
Our  author  gives  the  preference  to  this  plant  beyond 
all  others  of  the  fame  tribe  for  pailure.  The  roots 
of  it  fpread  on  every  fide  a  little  below  the  furface 
of  the  ground,  from  which,  in  the  fpring,  many  ilems 
arife  quite  clofe  by  one  another ;  and  as  thefe  have  a 
broad  tufted  top  covered  with  many  leaves,  it  forms  as 
clofe  a  pile  as  could  be  defired.  It  grows  very  quick¬ 
ly  after  being  cut  or  cropt,  but  does  not  arrive  at  any 
great  height ;  fo  that  it  feems  more  proper  for  pailu- 
rage  than  making  hay;  altho\  upon  a  good  foil,  it  will 
grow  fuffrciently  high  for  that  purpofe;  but  the  ilalks 
grow  fo  clofe  upon  one  another,  that  there  is  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  having  it  rotted  at  the  root,  if  the  feafon  fhould 
prove  damp.  It  feems  to  thrive  beil  in  a  clay  foil.  ^ 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  a  variety  of  others  of  the  fame  Everlailii 
clafs,  which  he  thinks  might  be  ufeful  to  the  farmer,  pea. 
The  common  garden  everlailing  pea,  cultivated  as  a 
flowering  plant,  he  conjeClures,  would  yield  a  prodi¬ 
gious  weight  of  hay  upon  an  acre ;  as  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  having  very  ilrong  flalks, 
that  could  fupport  themfelves  without  rotting  till  they 
attained  a  great  height.  ^ 

One  other  plant,  hitherto  unnoticed,  is  recommend- Achillea 
ed  by  our  author  to  the  attention  of  the  farmer;  it millefoliii 
is  the  cornmon yarrow  ( Achillea  millefolium )>  or  hundred- 
leaved  grafs.  Concerning  this  plant,  he  remarks,  that, 
in  almofl  every  fine  old  paflure,  a  great  proportion  of 
the  growing  vegetables  with  which  the  field  is  covered 
confilts  of  it ;  but  the  animals  which  feed  there  are  fo 
fond  of  the  yarrow,  as  never  to  allow  one  feed-ftalk  of 
it  to  come  to  perfection.  Hence  thefe  feed-flalks  are 
never  found  but  in  negleCled  corners,  or  by  the  fides  of 
roads ;  and  are  fo  difagreeable  to  cattle,  that  they  are 
never  tailed  ;  and  thus  it  has  been  erroneoufly  thought 
that  the  whole  plant  was  refufed  by  them. — The  leaves 
of  this  plant  have  a  great  tendency  to  grow  very  thick 
upon  one  another,  and  are  therefore  peculiarly  adapted 
for  pafturage.  It  arrives  at  its  greateft  perfection  in 
rich  fields  that  are  naturally  fit  for  producing  a  large 
and  fucculent  crop  of  grafs.  It  grows  alfo  upon  clays; 
and  is  among  the  firil  plants  that  ftrike  root  in  any 
barren  clay  that  has  been  lately  dug  from  any  conli- 
derable  depth;  fo  that  this  plant,  and  thiftles,  are  ufual- 
ly  the  firil  that  appear  on  the  banks  of  deep  ditches 
formed  in  a  clayey  foil.  All  animals  delight  to  eat  it ; 
but,  from  the  dry  aromatic  talle  it  poflefles,  it  would 
feem  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  conllitutiou  of  flieep. 

It  feems  altogether  unfit  for  hay. 

Befides  thefe  plants,  which  are  natives  of  our  own  67 
country,  there  are  others,  which,  though  natives  of  a  Lucerm 
foreign  climate,  are  found  to  thrive  very  well  in  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  and  have  been  raifed  with  fuch  fuccefs  by  indi¬ 
viduals, 
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viduals,  as  highly  to  merit  the  attention  of  every  farmer. 
Among  thefe  th  firfl  place  is  claimed  by  lucerne. 

This  is  the  plant  cailed  me  die  a  by  the  ancients,  be- 
caufe  it  came  originally  from  Media,  and  on  the  culture 
6f  which  they  bellowed  fuch  great  care  and  pains.  It 
hath  a  perennial  root,  and  annual  Italics,  which,  in  good 
foil,  rife  to  three  feet,  or  fometimes  more  in  height;  its 
leaves  grow  at^  a  joint  like  thofe  of  clover  ;  deflowers 
which  appear  in  June,  are  purple,  and  its  pods  of  .  a 
lerew-like  lhape,  containing  feeds  which  ripen  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  All  forts  of  domeitic  cattle  are  fond  of  this 
plant,  efpecially  when  allowed  to  eat  it  green,  and  black 
cattle  may  be  fed  very  well  with  the  hay  made  from  it ; 
but  an  excels  of  this  food  is  faid  to  be  very  dangerous. 

Lucerne  has  the  property  of  growing  very  quickly 
after  it  is  cut  down,  infomuch  that  Mr  Rocque  has 
mowed  it  five  times  in  a  feafon,  and  Mr  Anderfon  af¬ 
firms  he  has  cut  it  no  lefs  than  fix  times.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  very  eafily  cultivated ;  in  confequence  of  which 
it  fometimes  does  not  fucceed  ;  and  as  it  dies  entirely 
in  the  winter,  it  is  perhaps  inferior  to  the  fefeue  grafts 
already  mentioned,  which,  tho*  defpifed  and  negle&ed, 
might  probably  yield  as  rich  a  crop  as  lucerne,  with- 
out  any  danger  of  a  mifearriage. 

Another  grafs  was  brought  from  Virginia,  where  it 
is  a  native,  and  fown  by  Rocque  in  1763.  This  grafs 
is  called  Timothy,  from  its  being  brought  from  New- 
York  to  Carolina  by  one  Timothy  Hanfon.  It  grows 
beft  in  a  wet  foil ;  but  will  thrive  in  almoft  any.  ]f  it 
is  fown  in  Auguli,  it  will  be  fit  for  cutting  in  the  latter 
end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  Horfes  are  very 
fond  of  it,  and  will  leave  lucerne  to  eat  it.  It  is  alfo 
preferred  by  black  cattle  and  Iheep;  for  a  fiquare  piece 
of  land  having  been  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  and 
one  part  fowed  with  lucerne,  another  with  faintfoin,  a 
third  with  clover,  and  the  fourth  with  timothy,  fome 
horfes,  black  cattle,  and  fheep,  were  turned  into  it, 
when  the  plants  were  all  in  a  condition  for  paflurage  ; 
and  the  timothy  was  eaten  quite  bare,  before  the  clover! 
lucerne,  or  faintfoin,  was  touched. 

One  valuable  property  of  this  grafs  is,  that  its  roots 
are  io  ttrong  and  interwoven  with  one  another,  that 
they  render  the  wetted  and  foftefl  land,  on  which  a 
horte  could  not  find  footing,  firm  enough  to  bear  the 
heavieit  cart.  With  the  view  of  improving  boggy  lands, 
therefore,  fo  as  to  prevent  their  being  poached  with  the 
leet  of  cattle,  Mr  Anderfon  recommends  the  cultivation 
0 !  tIi!s  kind  of  grals,  from  which  he  has  little  expe&a- 
tion  in  other  refpe&s. 
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ces,  it  is  very  apt  to  rot ;  one  part  of  it  overhlad owing  Theory, 
another  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  acccfs  of  ^ 
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Sect.  VII.  Of  the  Dife  aft  s  of  Plants. 

These  are  divided  by  Toumefort  into  the  following 
■Calks.  1.  Thofe  which  arife  from  too  great  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  juice;  2.  From  having  too  little;  3.  From  its 
bad  qualities ;  4.  From  its  unequal  diitribution  ;  and 
5 •  from  external  accidents. 

Too  great  an  abundance  of  juices  caufe  at  firft  a 
prodigious  luxuriant  growth  of  the  vegetable  ;  fo  that 
it  does  not  come  to  the  requifite  perfe&ion  in  a  due 
ft-  ,  .  eat. is  fubje<a>  *n  fome  climates,  to  a  difeafe 
ol  this  kind;  it  vegetates  exceffively,  without  ever  car- 
tj'ng  ripe  grain  ;  and  the  fame  difeafe  may  be  artifi- 
C  f  ly  produced  in  any  grain,  by  planting  it  'in  too  rich 
a  ion.  loo  much  rain  is  apt  likewife  to  do  the  fame, 
en  a  vegetable  is  fupplied  too  abundantly  with  iui- 
Parti.  J 


frelh  air ;  upon  which  putrefaction  foon  Cnfues,  as  has 
been  already  obferved  with  regard  to  the  fefeue  graffes. 

In  grafs,  or  any  herbaceous  plant,  where  the  leaves  Smuttn 
are  only  wanted,  this  over  luxuriancy  cannot  be  called  grain, 
a  difeafe,  but  is  a  very  definable  property;  but  in  any 
kind  of  grain  it  is  quite  otherwife.  Dr  Home,  in  his 
Principles  of  Agriculture  and  Vegetation,  clafl’esthe  fmut 
in  grain  among  the  difeafes  arifmg  from  this  caufe.  He 
is  of  opinion,  that  too  great  an  abundance  of  juices  in  a 
vegetable  will  produce  difeafes  fimilar  to  thofe  occa- 
fioned  by  repletion  in  animal  bodies ;  viz.  ftagnations, 
corruptions,  varices,  cariofities,  &c.  along  with  the 
too  great  luxuriancy  we  have  juft  now  mentioned, 
which  he  expreffes  by  “  too  great  an  abundance  of  wa¬ 
ter,  fhoots.”  Hence  lie  is  induced  to  clafs  the  fmut  a- 
mong  difeafes  arifing  from  this  caufe;  it  bcin<r  a  cor. 
ruption  happening  moft  in  rainy  feafons,  and  to  weak 
grain.  I.ike  other  contagious  difeafes,  he  tells  us,  the 
fmut  may  be  communicated  from  the  infe&ed  to  health- 
ful  gram.  As  a  preventative,  he  recommends  deeping  H»»  prc. 
the  grain  in  a  ftrong  pickle  of  fea-falt.  Befides  the  efi  vcntcd- 
™  winch  this  has  upon  the  grain  itfelf,  it  is  ufeful  for 
feparatmg  the  good  from  the  bad;  the  beft  feed  falling 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  faulty  fwimming  on  the  top  ofi 
the  liquor.— For  the  fame  purpofe,  a  ley  of  wood-afiiee 
and  quicklime  is  recommended  by  fome;  and,  by  others 
a  Motion  of  faltpetre  or  copperas;  after  which  the  grain 
is  to  be  dried  with  Hacked  lime  or  dry  turf  alhes.  This 
olution,  however,  we  can  by  no  means  recommend,  as 
it  leems  moll  likely  to  kill  the  grain  entirely 

According  to  Dr  Home,  dung,  is  a  preventative  of  Difelft, 
difeafesanhng  from  too  great  moiflure;  in  confirmation  horn  too 
01  which,  he  relates  the  following  experiment  ct  Two  -'reat  m01" 
acres  of  poor  ground,  which  had  never  got’  any  ma-  fture>  hmJ 
nure,  were  fallowed  with  a  def.gn  to  be*  fow^th1"'^* 
wheat ;  but  the  fclieme  being  altered,  fome  dung  was 
laid  on  a  fmall  part  of  it,  and  the  whole  fowed ,  after  it 
had  got  five  furrows,  with  barley.  A  great  quantity 
of  rain  tell.  Ihc  barley  on  that  part  which  was  dung- 
ed  was  very  good  ;  but  what  was  on  the  reft  of  the 
held  turned  yellow  after  the  rains,  and  when  ripe  was 
not  worth  the  reaping.” 

The  want  of  noun  fitment  in  plants  may  be  eafily  ngeafe  re- 
known  by  them  decay;  in  which  cafe,  the  only  remedy  culiar  lof'f- 
is,  to  fupply  them  with  food,  according  to  the  methods  fro“- 
we  have  already  dtrefted,  or  to  remove  from  their  neigh- 
hour  hood  fuch  other  plants  as  may  draw  off  the  nou- 

nlhment  from  thofe  wc  with  to  cultivate. _ In  the  Me- 

tnoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1728,  Mr  Du 
Hamel  mentions  a  difeafe,  which  he  calls  le  mart,  that 
attacks  fafiron  in  the  fpring.  It  is  owing  to  another 
plant,  a  fpecics  of  trefoil,  fixing  fome  violet-coloured 
threads,  which  are  its  roots,  to  the  roots  of  the  fafiron, 
and  fucking  out  its  juice.  This  difeafe  is  prevented 
by  digging  a  trench,  which  faves  all  the  unaffe&ed. 

.  .Ihe  bad  qualities,  or  unequal  distributions,  of  the  „  74 
juices  of  plants,  are  the  occafion  of  fo  few  of  the  difeafes 
to  which  vegetables  ,n  this  country  are  fubjeft,  thathy  inkal 
v.  e  forbear  to  mention  them  at  prefent.  Moft  of  the 
difeafes  of  our  plants  are  owing  to  external  accidents, 

particularly  to  the  depredations  of  infect; _ The  infers 

by  which  the  greateft  devaftations  are  committed  in 
this  country  are,  fnails,  caterpillars,  grubs,  and  flies 
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(hoots;  by  which  means  they  often  totally  deftroy  the 

vegetable/  Where  the  plants  are  of  early  accefs,  theie 
vermin  may  be  deftroyed  by  fpr mkl.ng  the  vegetable 
T  ,,,v  with  lime-water  ;  for  quicklime  is  a  mortal  poifon  to 
lime-water.  creatures  of  this  kind,  and  throws  them  into  the  great- 
eft  agonies  the  moment  they  are  touched  with  it.  On 
trees”  however,  where  this  method  cannot  fo  well  be 
followed,  fumigation  is  the  rood  proper  ;  and,  tor  tins 
purpofe,  nothing  is  better  than  the  fmoke  of  vege¬ 
tables  not  perfectly  dry.  In  feme  cafes  the  eggs  of 
tliefe  deftroying  creatures  may  be  obferved,  and  ought 
without  doubt  immediately  to  be  taken  away.  On  the 
fruit-trees,  as  apples,  pears,  medlars,  on  fome  toreft- 
trees,  the  oak  and  dwarf-maple  especially,  and  the  win  e 
and  black  thorn  in  hedges,  a  kind  of  little  tufts  are  to 
be  obferved,  refembling,  at  firft  light,  withered  leaves 
twilled  by  a  cobweb,  about  the  uppermoft  twigs  or 
branches.  Thefe  contain  a  vaft  number  of  little  black 
eggs,  that  in  the  fpring  produce  fwarms  of  caterpillars 
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which  devour'every  thing.  To  prevent  this,  all  the 
twigs  on  which  thefe  cobwebs  appear  (hould  be  taken 
off  and  burnt  as  foon  as  poffible.  This  ought  to  be 
done  before  the  end  of  March,  that  none  of  the  eggs 
be  allowed  fufheient  time  for  hatching. 

The  grubs  are  a  kind  of  worms  which  deftroy  the 
corn  by  feeding  upon  its  roots ;  they  are  transformed 
every  fourth  year  into  the  beetles  called  cock- chapters, 
way-bugs,  & c.  they  are  very  deftruftive  when  in  their 
vermicular  date,  and  cannot  then  be  deftroyed  becaufe 
they  go  deep  in  the  ground.  When  become  beetles, 
they  conceal  themfelves  under  the  leaves  of  trees,.,  where 
they  feem  afleep  till  near  Cun-fet,  when- they  take  their 
flight.  It  is  only  now  that  they  can  be  deftroyed,  and 
that  by  a  very  laborious  method;  namely,  by  fpreadmg 
pack-fheets  below  the  trees  in  the  day-time  when  the 
beetles  are  in  their  torpid  ftate,  then  {baking  them  off 
and  burning  them.  Some  time  ago  they  made  fnch 
devaftations  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  that  feveral  far¬ 
mers  were  entirely  ruined  by  them  ;  one  gathered  Bo 
bufhels  of  thefe  infefts  from  the  trees  which  grow  on 
his  farm.  It  is  faid,  that  in  1 57+ there  fell  fuch  a 
multitude  of  tliefe  infefts  into  the  river  Severn,  that 
they  flopped  and  clogged,  the  wheels  of  the  water¬ 
mills. 

Turnips,  when  young,  are  apt  to  be  totally  deftroyed 
by  a  multitude  of  little  black  flies,  from  thence  called 
W\c  turnip -fly.  As  a  preventative  of  thefe,  fomead- 
vife  the  feed  to  be  mixed  with  brimftone  ;  but  this  is 
improper,  as  brimftone  is  found  to  be  poifonous  to  ve¬ 
getables.  The  beft  method  feems  to  be  the  fumiga¬ 
tion  of  the  fields  with  fmoke  of  half-dried  vegetables. 
For  this  purpofe  weeds  will  anfwer  as  well  as  any. 
"Prevented  This  fumigation  muft  no  doubt  be  often  repeated,  in 
by  fumi^a-  order  to  drive  away  the  innumerable  multitudes  of  thefe 
lion,  &c.  infers  which  are  capable  of  deftroying  a  large  field  of 
turnip. 

Some  have  fuppofed  that  the  fly  is  either  engendered 
in  new  dung,  or  enticed  by  it ;  and  have  therefore  ad- 
vifed  the  manure  to  be  laid  on  in  the  autumn  prece¬ 
ding,  by  which  it  lofes  gill  its  noxious  qualities,  while 
its  nutritive  ones  are  retained,  notwithftanding  thefe 
might  be  fuppofed  liable  in  fome  degree  to  be  exhaled 
by  the  fun.  This  method  is  faid  to  have  been  ascer¬ 
tained  by  experiments ;  and  it  is  added,  that  another 
material  advantage  accruing  from  autumn  manuring  for 
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turnips  Is,  that  all  the  feeds  contained  in  the  dung,  and  J^ory. 
which  of  courfe  are  carried  on  the „lan£  "’‘‘V 
tates  almoft  Immediately,  are  moftly  killed  by  the  fe- 
verity  of  the  winter,  and  the  few  that  remain  feldom 
avoid  deftruftion  from  the  plough- (hare.  79 

The  following  method  of  fowing  has  alfo  been  re- Various  r 
x  Lie  luuwv  n  14  AKnnt  niedies  a- 

commended  as  a  preventative  o  y  -  -  gainftthe 

Midfummer,  take  the  firft  opportunity,  when  it  rams,  turn!p.fly 
or  there  is  an  apparent  certainty  of  ram  approaching, 
tofow  vour  turnip  feed  ;  If  about  the  tul  moon,  the 
better.  '  In  this  cafe,  neither  harrow,  bruth,  nor  roll, 
after  fowing.  The  natural  heat  of  the  ground  at  that 
feafon,  and  the  confequent  fermentation  occasioned  by 
copious  rain,  will  give  an  aftoniftnngly  quick  vegeta¬ 
tion  to  the  feed,  which  in  a  few  days  will  be  up  and  out 
of  all  danger  from  the  fly.  At  all  events,  fow  not  till  it 
rains;  it  is  better  to  wait  a  month,  or  even  longer,  for 
rain,  than  to  fow  (merely  for  the  fake  of  fowing  about 
the  ufnal  time)  when  the  ground  is  parched  with  heat. 


By  the  torching  of  the  fun,  the  oil  and  vegetative 
quality  of  the  feed  are  exhaufted  ;  and  the  few  weak 
plants  that  come  up  will  be  deftroyed  by  the  fly  before 
they  can  attain  ftrengtli  to  put  forth  their  rough  leaves. 
The  fly  infefts  the  ground  abundantly  in  dry  hot  wea¬ 
ther,  but  do  no  injury  in  rain.  The  falling  rain  will 
fufficiently  waft  the  turnip  feed  into  the  ground  with¬ 
out  harrowing  it  in  ;  which,  inftead  of  merely  cover¬ 
ing,  too  often  buries  this  fmall  feed  at  fo  great  a  depth, 
as  never  afterwards  to  get  above  ground. 

The  following  remedies  are  alfo  recommended  as 
having  often  proved  fucccfsful  l— A  fmall  quantity  or 
foot  fown  over  the  land  at  their  firft  appearance.  Bran¬ 
ches  of  elder,  with  the  leaves  brinfed,  drawn  in  a  gate 
them.  Mufk  mixed  with  the.  feed  before  it  is 
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fown..  And  fulphur  burnt  under  it,  after  moiftening 
it  with  water  in  which  tobacco  has  been  fleeped. 

But  fhowers  on  the  plants  as  foon  as  they  appear  a- 
bove  ground,  are  efteemed  the  beft  prefervatives.  They 
enfeeble  and  kill  the  fly,  and  haften  the  plants  into  the 
rough  leaf,  in  which  ftate  they  are  out  of  danger. 

The  fiveet  fmell  of  the  turnip  has  been  thought  to 
attraft  the  fly  ;  upon  which  fuppofition,  the  remedy 
appeared  to  confiii  in  overpowering  that  fmell  by  one 
which  is  ftrong,  fetid,  and  difagreeable.  Hence  it  has 
been  recommended,  that  upon  an  acre  of  turnips  fown 
in  the  ufual  way,  a  peck  or  more  of  dry  foot  he 
thrown  after  the  ground  is  finilhed,  and  in  as  regular  a 
way  as  he  fow s  the  feed. 

Some  time  ago  an  infeft,  called  tlie.  corn- butterfly,  Corn-  i 
committed  fuch  ravages  while  in  its  vermicular  ftate, ter 
in  France,  that  upwards  of  200  pari-fhes  were  ruined 
by  it  ;  and  the  miniftry  offered  a  reward  to  the  difco- 
verer  of  an  effectual  remedy  againft  this  deftroying 
worm.  The  cure  which  was  at  laft  difeovered  was, 
to  heat  the  corn  in  an  oven  fo  much  as  not  to  de¬ 
ftroy  its  vegetative  power,  but  fufficiently  to  deftroy 
the  fmall  worms  which  made  their  neft  in  the  fubftance 
of  the  grain,  and  at  laft  eat  out  the  fubftance  fo  com¬ 
pletely,  that  nothing  could  be  got  from  the  hufk  even, 
by  boiling  it  in  water.  It  is  certain,  that  though  in¬ 
fefts  can  bear  a  great  deal  of  cold,  they  are  eafily  de¬ 
ftroyed  by  a  flight  degree  of  heat ;  nor  is  the  vegeta¬ 
tive  power  of  corn  eafily  deftroyed,  even  when  kept  for 
a  long  time  in  a  pretty  ftrong  heat.  This  method  muft 
therefore  be  very  effectual  for  deftroying  all  kinds  of 

infects 
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Theory,  infe&s  with  which  grain  is  apt  to  be  infe&ed:  but  care 
mult  he  taken  not  to  apply  too  great  a  heat ;  and  the 
adjufting  of  the  precife  degree  neceffary  to  deftroy  the 
-  infed,  without  hurting  the  corn,  will  be  attended  with 
8 1  fome  difficulty. 

The  curled  The  curled  difeafe  in  potatoes  has  long  been  a  fub- 
difeafe  in  jC(q.  Qf  inveftigation  and  experiment  among  farmers  : 
potatoes.  t^e  knowledge  of  its  caufe  and  cure  feems  yet  to 

remain  a  defideratum.  The  Agriculture  Society  at 
Mancheller,  a  few  years  ago,  offered  a  premium  for 
difeovering  by  actual  experiment  the  caufe  of  the  dif- 
eafe  in  queftion;  and  a  great  variety  of  letters  were, 
in  confequencc,  addrefled  to  them  upon  the  fubjeft. — As 
thefe -contain  many  interefting  obfervations  both  on  the 
difeafe  itfelf  and  the  bell  methods  hitherto  adopted  for 
preventing  it,  the  following  abftradl  of  them  may  not 
.  ^  improperly  be  introduced  in  this  place,  r- 
method* of  I-  According  to  the  writer  of  the  ff iff  letter,  this 
preven  ion.  difeafe  is  caufed  by  an  infeft  produced  by  froll  or  bad 
keeping  before  fetting  ;  and  the  newdl  kinds,  fuch  as 
have  been  raifed  within  thefe  nine  or  ten  years,  are 
mod  apt  to  curl,  becaufe  they  will  not  Hand  to  be  kept 
in  winter  and  fpring  before  fetting,  as  the  old  kinds 
will.  In. autumn  1776,  he  got  up  a  bed  of  potatoes 

to  lay  by  in  winter,  leaving  plenty  in  the  ground  as 
regular  as  poffible  ;  and,  before  the  feverity  of  winter 
came  on,  covered  part  of  the  bed  with  draw  and  peafe* 
haulm,  and  left  the  other  part  of  the  bed  uncovered. 
That  part  of  the-  bed  which  was  covered  was  quite  free 
from  curled  ones  ;  but  the  uncovered  part  produced  a 
great  many  curled,  owing,  as  the  writer  fays,  to  froft 
f  and  feverity  of  the  weather. 

II.  This  writer  had  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
potatoes,  well  manured  with  cow  and  horfe  dang,  and 
took  the  greateff  care  in  picking  the  fine  fmooth-fkinned 
potatoes  for  fets;  yet  nine  out  of  ten  parts  were  curled. 
He  attributes  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe  to  a  white  grub  or 
infe&,  which  he  found  near  the  root,  about  half  an 
inch  long,  with  eight  or  ten  legs,  its  head  brown  and 
hard;  as  upon  examining  a  number  of  the  curled  roots, 
he  found  them  all  bitten,  chiefly  from  the  furface  to 
the  root,  which  of  courfe  flopped  the  progrefs  of  the 
fap,  and  threw  the  leaf  into  a  curl.  The  uncurled 
roots  were  not  bitten.  He  tried  a  few  experiments  as 
follow:  —  Firft,  he  put  foot  to  the  infedts  in  the  rows 
for  two  days ;  and  after  that,  he  put  lime  to  them  for 
the  fame  time,  but  they  ffill  kept  lively  ;  next  he  put 
a  little  fait,  which  deftroyed  them  in  a  few  hours. 
From  which  he  infers,  that  if  coarfe  fait  were  put  into 
the  ground  at  the  time  the  land  is  preparing  for  pota¬ 
toes,  it  would  effectually  cure  this  deftemper. 

III.  In  this  letter,  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  method  of  earthing  the  ftems  while  in  cul¬ 
tivation  ;  and  the  branch,  linking  root  into  the  new 
earthed -up  foil,  it  is  faid,  produces  potatoes  of  fuch  a 
nature  as  the  year  following  to  caufe  the  difeafe  com¬ 
plained  of. 

To  prevent  the  difeafe,  it  is  recommended  to  take 
the  fet£  from  thofe  potatoes  that  have  not  bred  any 
from  the  branch  covered;  or  otherwife,  to  dig  the  part 
the  fets  are  to  be  raifed  from. 

IV.  According  to.  this  writer,  the  diforder  proceeds 
from  potatoes  being  fet  in  old-tilled  or  worn-out  ground; 
for  though  thofe  potatoes  may  look  tolerably  well,  yet 
their  fets  will  moft,  if  not  all,  produce  curled  potatoes. 
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Hence  he  is  convinced,  that  no  fets  ought  to  be  ufed 
from  old-tilled  or  couch* grafs  land  ;  and  that,  in  order 
to  have  good  fets,  they  ffiould  be  procured  from  land 
that  was  purpofely  fallowed  for  them  ;  from  frefh  ley 
land,  where  they  are  not  curled  ;  or  from  ley  land  that 
was  burnt  laft  fpring.  He  dire&s  to  plant  them  on 
virgin  mould,  and  the  potatoes  will  have  no  curled  ones 
amonglt  them  ;  and  to  keep  them  for  winter,  from  any 
other  kind. 

To  avoid  the  uncertainty  of  getting  good  fets,  he 
recommends  crabs  to  be  gathered  from  potatoes  grow¬ 
ing  this  year  on  frefh  land  free  from  curl,  and  the  next 
fpring  to  fow  them  on  freffi  ley  land;  and  continue  to 
plant  their  fets  on  freffi  ley  land  yearly,  which  he  is 
convinced  will  prevent  the  curl. 

All  the  good  potatoes  he  faw  this  year,  cither  on 
frefh  ley  land  or  on  cld- tilled  land,  were  raifed  from 
fets  that  grew  upon  frefh  ley  land  laft  year ;  and  where 
he  has  feen  curled  potatoes,  he  found,  upon  inquiry, 
the  potato-fets  grew  upon  old-tilled  and  worn-out  land 
laft  year.  He  gives  as  a  general  reafon  for  the  difor¬ 
der,  that  the  land  is  oftener  cropt  than  it  had  ufed  to 
be,  much  more  corn  being  now  raifed  than  formerly. 

V.  In  1772,  this  writer  planted  fome  potatoes  by 
accident  full  nine  inches  deep  ;  when  taken  up,  many 
of  the  plants  were  rotted,  and  a  few  curled.  He  kept 
the  whole  produce  for  feed,  and  planted  two  acres  with 
it  in  1773,  not  quite  fix  inches  deep.  The  crop  was 
amazingly  great ;  and  he  did  not  obferve  any  curled 
plants  among  them.  In  1774,  many  of  thefe  were 
planted  in  different  foils  ;  yet  they  were  fo  infc£led 
with  the  curled  difeafe,  that  not  one  in  twenty  efcaped. 
In  1  775,  the  complaint  of  this  difeafe  became  general. 
In  1776,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  good  crop  of 
1773  was  owing  to  the  accidental  deep  fetting  of 
1772  ;  and  that  the  reafon  why  the  fame  feed  became 
curled  in  1774,  was  their  being  fet  fo  near  the  fuifaee 
in  1773  ;  and  attributes  the  difeafe  to  the  practice  of 
ebb-fetting.  In  1777,  he  took  fome  potatoes  from  a 
crop  that  was  curled  the  year  before,  and  after  cutting 
the  fets,  left  them  in  a  dry  room  for  a  month.  Half 
were  planted  in  ground  dug  fourteen  days  before  ;  the 
other  half,  having  been  ffeeped  in  a  brine  made  of 
whitfter’s  allies  for  two  hours,  were  alfo  planted  in  the 
fame  land  at  the  fame  time.  The  ffeeped  ones  came 
up  ten  days  before  the  others,  and  hardly  any  miffed 
or  were  curled.  The  unfteeped  ones  generally  failed, 
and  thofe  few  that  came  up  were  moftly  curled. 

He  therefore  advifed  as  a  remedy,  1 .  That  the  po¬ 
tatoes  intended  for  next  year’s  fets  be  planted  nine  in¬ 
ches  deep.  2.  That  they  remain  in  the  ground  as  long 
as  the  feafon  will  permit.  3.  That  thefe  fets  be  well 
defended  from  froft  till  the  beginning  of  March.  4, 
That  the  fets  be  cut  a  fortnight  before  planting,  y. 
That  they  be  fteeped,  as  above,  two  hours  in  brine  or 
Icy.  6.  That  the  dung  be  put  over  the  fets.  And 
7.  That  frefh  fets  be  got  every  year  from  Tandy  foils 
near  the  coaft,  or  on  the  fhore. 

P.  S.  At  planting,  the  hard  dry  fets  fhould  be  caft; 
affde,  for  they  will  probably  be  curled.  Curled  pota¬ 
toes  always  proceed  from  fets  which  do  not  rot  or  pu¬ 
trefy  in  the  ground.  » 

VI.  This  writer  had  five  drills  of  the  old  red  pota¬ 
toes,  and  four  of  the  winter  whites,  growing  at  the 
fame  time  in  the  fame  field.  The  drills  were  prepared 
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cxa&ly  alike.  Among  the  red  not  one  wa9  curled  ; 
the  winter  whites  were  nearly  all  curled.  He  fays  he 
has  found  by  experience,  that  the  red  never  curl.  ^ 

VII.  Two  of  the  writer's  neighbours  had  their  lets 
out  of  one  heap  of  potatoes.  1  hey  both  fet  with  the 
plough,  the  one  early,  and  the  other  late,  in  the  fea- 
fon.  Moil  of  thofe  early  fet  proved  curled,  and  mod 
of  thofe  fet  late  fmooth ;  the  latter  on  clay  land. 

A  few  roods  of  land  were  a-lfo  planted  with  fmall 
potatoes,  which  had  lain  fpread  on  a  chamber-floor  all 
the  winter  and  fpring  till  the  middle  of  May.  They 
were  foft  and  withered  ;  they  proved  fmooth  and  a 
good  crop.  Middle- frzed  potatoes,  withered  and  foft, 
which  had  been  kept  in  a  large  dry  cellar,  and  the 
fprouts  of  which  had  been  broken  off  three  times,  pro¬ 
duced  alfo  a  fmooth  good  crop. 

Hence  he  was  led  to  think  a  fuperfluity  of  fap,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  feed  being  unripe,  might  caufe  the  dif- 
eafe.  To  be  fatisfied  in  this,  he  afked  the  farmer  whe¬ 
ther  he  had  fet  any  of  the  fame  potatoes  this  year,  and 
what  was  the  nature  of  his  land  ?  He  told  him  “  he 
had ;  that  they  had  been  fet  on  his  farm  fourteen  years 
without  ever  curling  ;  that  his  foil  was  a  poor  whitiih 
land,  of  little  depth  ;  that  he  let  thofe  he  defigned  for 
keeping  grow  till  they  were  fully  ripe.,, 

Hence  lie  concludes,  the  only  fure  way  to  prevent 
the  curl  is,  to  let  potatoes  intended  for  feed  hand  till 
they  are  fully  ripe,  and  to  keep  them  dry  all  winter. 

VIII.  This  writer  fet  a  quantity  of  the  red  potatoes,  4 
without  having  a  curled  one  amongft  them.  His  me¬ 
thod  is,  when  the  fets  are  cut,  to  pick  out  fuch  as  are 
reddeft  in  the  infide.  On  digging  them  up  at  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  he  mixes  none  of  the  curled  feed  among  the 
others.  The  curled  are  eafily  diilinguifhed,  by  their 
ilalks  withering  two  months  before  the  reft  of  the 
crop. 

The  caufe  of  the  curled  difeafe  he  attributes  to  po- 
totatoes  being  of  late  years  produced  from  feed  inftead 
of  roots,  as  formerly.  Such  will  not  ftand  good  more 
than  two  or  three  years,  ufe  what  method  you  pleafe. 
Laft  fpring,  he  fet  the  old  red  and  white  ruffe ts,  and 
had  not  a  curled  potato  amongft  them. 

On  the  lime-ftone  land  about  Denbigh,  in  North 
Wales,  they  have  no  curled  potatoes.  If  this  be  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  that  land,  perhaps  lime  might  pre¬ 
vent  the  difeafe. 

IX.  According  to  this  writer,  all  forts  of  grain 
wear  out  and  turn  wild  if  fown  too  long  on  the  fame 
land  ;  the  fame  wild  hold  good  in  all  forts  of  pulfe, 
peafe,  beans,  and  (as  he  conceives)  potatoes.  It  ge¬ 
nerally  happens,  that  thofe  who  have  moft  curled  po¬ 
tatoes  plant  very  fmall  fets. 

Eleven  years  ago  he  bought  a  parcel  of  frefh  fets,  of 
the  golden-dun  kind,  and  has  ufed  them  without  change 
to  the  prefent  year,  without  any  being  cuiled.  This 
lie  principally  attributes  to  his  having  always  planted 
good  large  fets. 

About  four  years  ftnee,  he  thought  of  changing  his 
fets,  as  his  potatoes  were  too  fmooth,  too  round,  and 
much  diminifhed  in  fize.  But  the  curl  at  that  time 
beginning  to  be  very  alarming,  he  continued  his  fets 
till  part  of  his  crop  miffing  laft  year,  he  was  obliged  to 
buy  new  fets  this  fpring,  which,  being  fmall,  were 
purled  like  other  peoples. 
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He  allows,  that  the  curl  has  frequently  happened  to  Theory, 
perfons  who  have  ufed  large  potatoes  for  fets ;  for,  as 'v-w 
all  roots  are  not  equally  affected,  fome  curled  ones  may 
be  mixed  with  the  reft. 

To  prevent  the  evil,  cut  your  fets  from  clear  and 
middle-fized  potatoes,  gathered  from  places  as  clear  of 
the  curl  as  poffible  ;  preferve  them  as  ufual  till  fpring. 

If  any  are  harder,  or  grafh  more  in  cutting  than  ufual, 
caft  them  afide.  He  would  alfo  recommend  the  raifing 
a  frefh  fort  from  the  crab  produced  on  the  forts  leaft 
affe&ed,  which  in  Lancafhire  are  the  long-duns. 

X.  Set  potatoes  with  the  fprits  broke  off,  and  they 
will  (fays  the  writer  of  this  letter)  be  curled  ones;  if 
fet  with  the  fprits  on,  they  will  not  be  curled.  Again, 
take  a  potato  which  is  fprit,  and  cut  a  fet  off  with  two 
fights  :  break  one  fprit  off,  and  let  the  other  ftay  on, 
and  fet  it ;  the  former  will  be  curled,  and  the  latter 
will  not. 

When  you  have  holed  your  potatoes,  take  them  out 
before  they  are  fprit,  and  lay  them  dry  until  you  have 
fet  or  fown  them,  and  you  will  have  no  curled  pota¬ 
toes. 

XL  This  writer  was  at  the  expence  of  procuring 
fets  at  fifty  miles  diftance,  and  where  this  difeafe  was 
not  known.  The  fir  ft  year's  trial  was  fuccefsful  ;  the 
year  following  he  procured  fets  from  the  fame  place, 
but  one-fifth  of  his  crop  was  infe&ed.  By  way  of  ex¬ 
periment,  he  planted  fets  from  roots  which  had  been 
infe&ed  the  year  before,  and  fome  of  thefe  produced 
healthy  plants,  free  from  all  infection. 

As  every  effe&  muft  have  a  caufe,  he  fuppofed  it 
might  be  fome  infeft,  which,  living  on  the  leaves,  gave 
them  that  curled  and  fickly  appearance,  as  is  the  cafe 
in  the  leaves,  of  many  fhrubs  and  trees.  But  whether 
the  infedl  is  lodged  in  the  old  fets,  and  to  be  deftroyed 
at  the  time  of  planting,  or,  proceeding  from  fome  ex¬ 
ternal  caufe,  can  only  be  deftroyed  afterwards,  he  is 
not  yet  certain,  although  he  has  made  the  following 
experiments. 

On  a  piece  of  ground  that  had  not  been  dug  for  20 
years,  he  planted  four  rows  of  fets,  which  he  knew  to 
be  perfe&ly  clear ;  the  drills  were  two  feet  diftant,  the 
fets  one  foot  diftant  in  each  drill.  He  then  planted 
on  the  fame  ground  four  rows  with  fets  from  curled 
potatoes,  at  equal  diftances ;  in  each  row  were  about 
20  fets. 

Lot  1  ft,  the  curled  ftate. 

N°  1.  Without  manure,  I  N°  3.  In  foot, 

2.  In  fait,  I  4.  In  quicklime. 

Lot  2d,  the  clear  fets. 

N°  1.  Without  manure,  1  N°  3.  In  foot,. 

2.  In  fait,  I  4.  In  quicklime. 

Thofe  planted  in  fait  and  foot  in  both  lots  were  de- 
ftroyed.  In  lot  1 .  n°  1.  and  4.  all  curled.  L  Qt2.n°J. 
and  4.  quite  clear. 

This  experiment  was  made  on  a  fuppofttion  that  the 
infeft  lodged  in  the  fet,  and  muft  be  deftroyed  on  plant¬ 
ing.  But  of  that  he  is  not  fully  fatisfied.  He  re¬ 
peated  fait,  foot,  and  quicklime,  on  the  branches  of 
feveral  curled  potatoes.  Salt  deftroyed  all  he  touched 
with  it.  Lime  and  foot  had,  he  thought,  a  partial 
effe&  on  the  plants.  After  fome  time,  they  appeared 
almoft  as  healthy  as  the  reft.  Thus,  although  he  had 
done  little  towards  the  cure,  he  flatters  himfelf  he  lias 
§  pointed 
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Theory,  pointed  out  the  caufe,  the  infers  on  the  curled  plants 
—"'V' —  being  not  only  very  numerous,  but  vilible  to  the  naked 
eye. 

XII.  This  writer  afcribes  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  to 
the  fro ft,  and  bad  keeping  in  winter  and  fpring  before 
letting.  They  are  liable  to  be  damaged  by  froft  after 
they  are  fet,  but  this  may  be  prevented  by  covering. 
If  it  be  afked,  why  froft  did  not  injure  them  formeily  ? 
he  anfwers,  it  is  only  the  new  kinds  which  are  apt  to 
curl.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  lefs  care  is  now  ta¬ 
ken  of  the  feed  than  formerly.  To  prevent  the  latter, 
let  them  remain  in  the  ground  covered  with  haulm  or 
litter  till  the  time  they  are  wanted  for  fetting ;  and, 
in  cafe  no  froft  touches  them  afterwards,  they  will  be 
lree  from  the  difeafe. 

XIII.  This  writer  favc,  the  red  potato  was  as  ge¬ 
nerally  planted  as  the  winter- white  and  the  Lincolnfhire 
kidney  are  now.  The  firft,  being  a  later  potato,  did 
not  fprout  fo  early  as  the  others.  The  white  fprout 
very  early,  and  therefore  fnonld  firft  be  moved  out  of 
the  place  where  they  have  been  preferred  in  the  winter. 
Inftead  of  that,  they  are  often  let  remain  till  their 
roots  and  fprouts  are  matted  together.  On  feparating 
them,  thefe  fprouts  are  generally  rubbed  off,  and  they 
are  laid  by  till  the  ground  is  ready;  during  which  in¬ 
terval  they  fprout  a  fecond  time :  but  thefe  fecond 
fprouts,  being  weak  and  languid,  will  fhrink,  ficken, 
and  die ;  and  the  fruit  at  the  roots  will  be  fmall,  hard, 
ill  Ihaped,  and  of  a  brown  colour. 

Now,  if  putting  off  the  fprouts  once  or  more,  be¬ 
fore  the  fets  are  put  in  the  ground,  be  the  caufe  (as 
he  verily  believes  it  is)  of  the  curled  difeafe,  an  eafy 
remedy  is  at  hand.  When  the  potatoes  intended  for 
fets  are  dug  up,  lay  them  in  a  weft  afpeft  as  dry  as 
pofllble:  in  fuch  a  fituation  they  will  not  fprout  fo  foon. 
The  belt  time  for  removing  moft  forts,  is  the  firft  fine 
day  after  the  24th  of  February.  Cut  them  into  fets 
as  foon  as  poflible,  and  let  them  remain  covered  with 
dry  fand  till  the  ground  is  prepared,  which  fliould  be 
a  winter  fallow.  Lay  the  fets  in  without  breaking  off 
any  of  tl  e  fprouts,  for  the  fecond  will  not  be  fo  vigo¬ 
rous.  This  accounts  for  one  fprout  out  of  three  from 
the  fame  fet  being  curled.  The  two  Items  not  curled 
rofe  from  two  later  eyes,  and  were  firft  fprouts.  The 
fprout  curled  was  a  fecond,  the  firft  having  been  rub¬ 
bed  off.  * 

XIV.  This  writer  fays,  that  laft  fpring  one  of  his 
neighbours  cut  and  fet,  in  the  ufual  way  of  drilling, 
fome  loads  of  the  largeft  potatoes  he  could  procure  ; 
and  more  than  half  of  them  proved  curled.  Being  a 
few  fets  ftiort  of  the  quantity  wanted,  lie  planted  fome 
very  fmall  potatoes  which  he  had  laid  by  for  the  pigs. 
Thefe  being  fully  ripe  and  folid,  there  was  not  a  cur¬ 
led  plant  among  them.  He  apprehends,  the  others 
being  curled  was  owing  to  their  not  being  fully  ripe. 
A  crop-  of  potatoes,  fet  this  year  in  rows  on  ground 
that  had  borne  a  crop  of  them  laft  year,  were  moftly 
curled  ;  but  many  plants  came  up- from  feed  left  in  the 
ground  laft  feafon,  and  there  was  not  a  curled  one 
among  them. 

XV.  Of  late  years,  this  writer  fays,  great  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  fetting  potatoes  and  cutting 
the  fets.  The  ground  is  dreffed  cleaner  and  dunged 
ftronger.  Many  people,  in  drilling,  wrap  up  the  fets 
entirely  in  the  dung ;  by  which  mean s,  though  their. 


potatoes  are  larger,  the  difeafe  feems  to  be  increafed.  Theory. 
They  alfo  cut  their  fets  out  of  the  richeft  and  largeft  mJ. 

potatoes,  which  is  perhaps  another  caufe  of  this  evil. 

In  cold  countries,  where  they  fet  their  own  feed, 
which  has  grown  on  poor  land,  with  lefs  dung,  they 
have  no  curled  plants.  On  the  contrary,  when  they 
bought  rich  and  large  potatoes  for  feed,  they  li3ve 
been  curled  in  great  quantities.  Fie  believes,  the 
richnefs  and  largenefs  of  the  feed  to  be  the  caufe  of 
the  evil ;  for  he  does  not  remember  to  have  feen  a 
curled  Hera  which  did  not  fpring  from  a  fet  of  a  large 
potato. 

XVI.  This  writer  apprehends  the  curled  difeafe  in 
potatoes  to  proceed  from  a  defeat  in  the  planta  femina - 
///,  or  feed-plant ;  and  from  comparing  curled  ones 
with  others,  there  appeared  to  be  a  want  of,  or  inabi¬ 
lity  in,  the  powers  of  expanding  or  unfolding  the 
parts  of  the  former  ;  which,  from  this  defeft,  forms 
lhrivelled,  ftarved,  curled  Items,  On  examining  fome 
of  the  fets  at  the  time  of  getting  the  crop,  he  found 
them  hard  and  undecayed  ;  fo  hard,  indeed,  that  fome 
of  them  would  not  be  foft  with  long  boiling.  This 
led  him  to  think,  that  fome  manures  might  have  the 
fame  effect  on  them  as  tanners  ooze  has  on  leather, 
and  fo  harden  them,  that  the  embryo  plant  could  not 
come  forth  with  eafe  ;  but  a  clofer  examination  taught 
him  otlierwiie,  and  that  they  grow  equally  in  all  ma¬ 
nures. 

Some  have  thought  that  the  fermentation  is  occa- 
fioned  by  too  great  quantities  being  heaped  together  ; 
but  the  writer  has  feen  an  inftance,  wherein  a  fingle 
potato,  preferved  by  itfeif,  when  fet,  produced  Items 
of  the  curled  kind.  He  thinks  the  moft  confident  and 
rational  opinion  is,  that  the  difeafe  is  occafioned  by 
the  potatoes  being  taken  from  the  ground  before  the 
Itamen,  or  miniature' plant,  is  properly  matured  and 
ripened. 

For  let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  potato,  being  a  na¬ 
tive  of  a  warmer  climate,  has  there  more  fun,  and  a 
longer  continuance  in  the  ground,  than  in  its  prefent 
exotic  ftate  ;  confequently,  it  lias  not  the  fame  natu¬ 
ral  caufes  here  to  mature  the  feed-plant  as  in  its  na¬ 
tive  ftate.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  give  all  the  op¬ 
portunities  our  climate  will  admit  for  nature  to  com¬ 
plete  her  work,  and  fit  the  ftamen  for  the  next  ftate 
of  vegetation*  efpecialiy  in  tliofe  intended  for  feed. 

But  if  the  potato  be  taken  up  before  the  feed-plant  be 
fully  matured,  or  the  air  and  fap-veffels  have  acquired 
a  proper  degree  of  firmnefs  or  hardnefs,  it  muft,  when- 
thus  robbed  of  further  nutrition,  fhrivel  up  and  when* 
the  veffels,  in.  this  immature  ftate,  come  to  a<ft  agaiiu 
in  the  fecond  ftate  of  vegetation,  they  may  produce 
plants  which  are  curled. 

If  it  be  afked,  why  are  they  more  common  now 
than  formerly?  he  anfwers,  that  before  the  prefent 
mode  of  fetting  them  took  place,  people  covered  them,, 
while  in  the  ground,  with  ftraw,  to  protect  them  from 
froft. 

If  it  be  afked,  why  one  fet  produces  both  curled  and 
fmooth  ftems  ?  he  anfwers,  we  fuppofe  every  eye  to 
contain  a  plant  a  ftminalis ;  that  all  the  embryos,  or 
feed  plants,  contained  in  one  potato,,  are  nourished  by 
one  root ;  that,  as  in  ears  of  corn,  fome  of  thefe  feed- 
plants  may  be  nourifhed  before  others. 

One  of  hk  neighbours,  laft  year,  fet  two  rows  of- 

potatoes,, 


not  a  curled  one 


potatoes,  which  proving  all 
them  up;  and  this  year  there  is  not  a 
among  them.  Such  potatoes,  therefore,  as  are  defign- 
ed  for  feed,  (hould  be  preferved  as  long  in  the  ground 
as  poffible. 

XVII.  This  writer  advifes  fuch  fets  to  be  planted 
as  grow  in  mofs-land  ;  and,  he  fays,  there  will  not  be 
a  frngle  curled  one  the  firft  year.  This  is  affirmed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  two  townfhips,  where  they  grow  a- 
mazing  quantities. — A  medical  gentleman  lowed  lad 
year  two  bufhels  of  fets  from  one  of  the  above  places, 

*  and  had  not  one  curled  ;  but  on  lowing  them  again 
this  year,  he  had  a  few. 

Notwith (landing  there  feems  to  be  a  diverfity  of 
opinions  in  the  above  writers,  occafioned  by  the  diffe¬ 
rent  appearances  of  their  crops,  and  the  feemingly 
contrary  effedls  of  the  means  ufed  to  prevent  or  cure 
the  difeafe,  we  conceive  that  the  following  general 
propofitions  may  be  fairly  drawn  from  the  whole, 
i.  That  fome  kinds  of  potatoes  are  (ceteris  paribus) 
much  more  liable  to  be  affecled  by  the  difeafe  than  the 
red;  and  that  the  old-red,  the  golden-dun,  and  the 
long-dun,  are  the  mod  free  from  it. —  2.  That  the 
difeafe  is  occafioned  by  one  or  more  of  the  following 
caufes,  either  fmgly  or  combined  :  id,  By  frod,  either 
before  or  after  the  fets  are  planted:  2d,  From  planting 
fets  out  of  large  unripe  potatoes:  3d,  From  planting  too 
near  the  furface,  and  in  old  worn-out  ground:  4th,  From 
the  firft  fhoots  of  the  fets  being  broken  off  before  plant¬ 
ing;  by  which  means  there  is  an  incapacity  in  th tplanta 
ferninalii  to  fend  forth  others  fufficiently  vigorous  to 
expand  fo  fully  as  they  ought. — 3.  That  the  mod  fuc- 
cefsful  methods  of  preventing  the  difeafe,  are  cutting 
the  fets  from  fmooth  middle-fized  potatoes,  that  were 
fully  ripe,  and  had  been  kept  dry  after  they  were  taken 
out  of  the  ground,*  and  without  rubbing  off  their  ffrd 


griculttjre. 

crufted,  he  did  not  take  fhoots,  planting  them  pretty  deep  in  frefh  earth,  with 


a  mixture  of  quicklime,  or  on  lime- done  land, 

A  correfpondent  of  the  Bath  Society  is  convinced, 
that,  whatever  may  be  its  caufe,  the  fault  itfelf  is  inhe¬ 
rent  in  the  feed;  and  has  communicated  the  following 
method  of  avoiding  it :  “  I  made  a  hot-bed  in  the  fol¬ 

lowing  manner  (which  method  1  have  ufed  ever  fince) : 
1  laid  horfe-dung,  &c.  (as  is  generally  ufed  in  making 
hot-beds),  about  18  inches  thick;  over  which  I  fpread 
a  layer  of  line  rich  mould  about  four  or  five  inches 
thick  :  upon  the  top  of  this  mould  I  laid,  in  different 
divifions,  a  certain  number  of  potatoes  of  various  forts, 
fome  of  my  own  growth,  and  others  bought  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  and  covered  thefe  lightly  over  with  more 
mould ;  they  foon  came  up.  I  then  obferved  which 
was  freeff  from  the  blight  or  curl ;  for  if  there  were  not 
more  than  one  defective  in  forty  or  fifty ,  I  concluded  I 
might  fet  of  that  fort  with  fafety.  This  method  I 
have  now  pradlifed  near  twelve  years,  and  never  loll 
my  crop,  or  any  part  thereof  worth  mentioning;  whilff 
my  neighbours,  who  followed  the  old  method,  were 
frequently  difappointed  in  their  crops  ;  and  to  the  belt 
of  my  knowledge,  all  thofe  of  my  neighbours  who  have 
of  late  been  perfuaded  to  take  the  trouble  of  ufing  the 
fame  means  as  myfelf,  have  never  failed  of  fuccefs  to 
their  utmoft  wifhes  in  one  inftance;  nor  do  I  ever  think 
it  will  fail,  if  duly  attended  to  ;  the  fault  being  fome 
hidden  caufe  in  the  feed  unknown  at  prefent,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  incurable  by  any  means,  at  lead  which  have  yet 
come  to  my  knowledge.  My  reafon  for  planting  my 
hot-beds  fo  foon  is,  that  if  the  frod  hinders  the  firft 
experiment,  or  they  all  prove  bad,  I  may  have  time  to 
make  a  fecund  or  third  if  neceflary,  with  different  forts 
of  feed,  before  the  proper  ieafon  arrives  for  planting  in 
the  fields  and  grounds  appointed  for  the  great  and  ge¬ 
neral  crop.” 


Part  II.  PRACTICE  of  AGRICULTURE. 


Sect.  I.  Inflruments  of  Hufbandry . 

THE  inftruments  employed  in  agriculture  are  va¬ 
rious;  as  the  plough,  the  harrow,  the  roller,  &c. 
which  are  again  greatly  diverfilied  by  various  conliruc- 
tions  adapted  to  particular  ufes. 

i.  Of  Ploughs. 

Scots  The  ’plough  conffrufted  in  the  following  manner  is 

plough.  ftill  the  mod  common  and  the  mod  generally  underftood 

in  Scotland  ;  and,  if  properly  made,  is  the  bed  for  am 
fvvering  all  purpofes,  when  only  one  is  ufed  ;  though 
others  are,  perhaps,  more  proper  on  fome  particular  oc- 
g4  caftons. 

Defcription  The  parts  of  which  this  plough  is  compofed,  are,  the 
of  the  Scots  head,  the  beam,  the  (heath,  the  wreft,  the  mouldboard, 
plough.  the  two  handles,  the  two  rungs,  the  fock,  and  the  ccul- 
Plate  IV  ter » two  are  mat*e  l  ron>and  all  the  red  of  wood, 

fig.  1.  *  The  Head  is  defigned  for  opening  the  ground  be¬ 

low.  The  length  of  the  head  from  A  to  B  is  about  20 
inches,  and  the  breadth  from  A  to  D  about  five  inches; 
C  is  the  point  upon  which  the  fock  is  driven,  and  the 
length  from  B  to  C  is  about  fix  inches;  a  is  the  mor- 
toifc  into  which  the  larger  handle  is  fixed,  and  b  is  the 
mortoife  into  which  the  (heath  is  fixed. 


The  head  is  that  part  of  the  plough  which  goes  in 
the  ground  ;  therefore  the  (horter  and  narrower  it  is, 
the  trillion  will  be  the  kfs,  and  the*  plough  more  eafily. 
drawn;  but  the  longer  the  head  is,  the  plough  goes 
more  deadily,  and  is  not  fo  ealily  put  out  of  its  direc¬ 
tion  by  any  obdruAions  that  occur.  Twenty  inches  is 
confidered  as  a  mean  length ;  and  five  inches  as  the  mod 
convenient  breadth. 

The  Sheath,  E,  is  driven  into  the  mortoife  b>  and  Fig. 2. 
thus  fixed  to  the  head  AB.  It  is  not  perpendicular  to 
the  head,  but  placed  obliquely,  fo  as  to  make  the  angle 
formed  by  the  lines  A  B  and  E  B  about  60  degrees. 

1  he  (heath  is  about  13  inches  long,  befides  what  is  dri¬ 
ven  into  the  mortoife  b  (fig.  1.);  about  three  inches 
broad,  and  one  inch  thick. 

1  he  (heath  is  fixed  to  the  mould-board,  as  in  fig.  I  i.  Fig.3* 
E,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  wred  is  fixed  to  the  head 
in  fig.  7. 

1  he  Mould-board,  is  defigned  to  turn  over  the 
earth  of  the  furrow  made  by  the  plough  ;  and  it  is  ob¬ 
vious,  that,  according  to  the  pofition  of  the  (heath,  the 
mould-board  will  turn  over  the  earth  of  the  furrow  more 
or  lefs  fuddenly.  Befides,  when  it  forms  a  lefs  angle 
with  the  head  than  60  degrees,  the  plough  is  in  great 
danger  of  being  cbokedy  as  the  farmers  term  it. 
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pra&ice.  The  Larger  Handle,  FA,  is  fixed  to  the  head,  by 
u. — v'— -  driving  it  into  the  mortoife  #  (fig.  i .).  It  is  placed  in  the 
Fig- 3*  fame  plane  with  the  head  ;  and  its  length  from  AF  is 
about  five  feet  four  inches,  and  its  diameter  at  the  place 
where  it  is  fixed  to  the  beam  is  about  two  inches  and  an 
half,  and  tapers  a  little  to  the  top  F.  About  ten  inches 
from  A,  there  is  a  curve  in  the  handle,  which,  when  F 
is  railed  to  its  proper  height,  makes  the  lower  part  of 
it  nearly  parallel  to  the  fheath  E  B.  This  curve  is  de- 
iigned  to  (Lengthen  the  handle.  The  proper  pofition 
of  the  handle  is,  when  the  top  F  is  about  three  feet  two 
inches  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  head  AB. 

The  longer  the  handles,  the  plough  is  the  more  eafi- 
ly  managed,  becaufe  the  levers  are  more  dillant  from  the 
centre  of  motion.  The  higher  the  top.  of  the  handles, 
the  plough  is  more  eafily  raifed  out  of  the  ground,  pro¬ 
vided  they  be  no  higher  than  the  lower  part  of  a  man’s 
bread:. 

fig, 4.  The  Beam,  is  fixed  to  the  larger  handle  and  the 

fheath,  all  of  which  are  placed  in  the  fame  plane  with 
the  head.  The  length  of  it,  from  H  to  I,  is  about  fix 
feet ;  its  diameter  is  about  four  inches.  When  the 
plough  is  in  the  ground,  the  beam  fhould  be  juft  high 
enough  not  to  be  incommoded  by  any  thing  on  the  fur- 
face. 

The  pofition  of  the  beam  depends  on  the  number  of 
cattle  in  the  plough.  When  two  horfes  are  yoked,  the 
beam  fhould  be  placed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
perpendicular  di fiance  betwixt  the  bolt-hole  of  the  beam 
and  the  plane  of  the  head  about  2  1  inches  ;  when  four 
horfes  are  yoked,  two  a-breaft,  this  diftance  fhould  only 
be  about  18  inches. 

Pj  The  Sock,  BP,  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  Head,  and 

is  about  two  feet  long.  In  fitting  the  fock  to  the  head, 
the  point  ought  to  be  turned  a  little  to  the  land  or  left 
fide  ;  becaufe  otherwife  it  is  apt  to  come  out  of  the 
land  altogether.  When  turned  to  the  left,  it  likewife 
takes  off  more  land;  when  turned  upwards,  the  plough 
goes  fhallow ;  and  when  downwards,  it  goes  deeper. 

Fig. 6,  The  Coulter,  is  fixed  to  the  beam,  and  is  about 

two  feet  ten  inehes  long,  two  inches  and  a  half  broad, 
fharp  at  the  point  and  before,  and  thick  on  the  back, 
like  a  knife.  It  is  fixed  and  dire&ed  by  wedges,  fo  as 
to  make  the  point  of  ft  equal  to,  or  rather  a  little  be¬ 
fore,  the  point  of  the  fock,  and  upon  a  line  with  the  left 
fide  of  the  head.  This  oblique  pofition  enables  it  to 
throw  roots,  &c.  out  of  the  land,  which  requires  lefs 
force  than  cutting  or  pufhing  them- forward; 

Fig,  7,  The  Wrest,  BD,  is  fixed  to  the  head,  and  is  about 
26  inches  long,.tw  o  broad,  and  one  thick.  It  is  fixed 
to  the  head  at  B>  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
angle  contained  between  the  lines  AB  and  BD  about 
25  degrees.  The  wreft  is  feldom  or  never  placed  in 
the  fame  plane  with  the  head,  but  gradually  raifed  from 
the  plaee  wher  e  it  is  fixed  to  it ;  {hat  is,  from  B  to  K, 
as  in  fig.  8.  The  pofition  of  the  wreft  determines  the 
nature  of  th  e furrow.  When  the  wreft  is  wide  and  low 
fet,  the  furrow  is  wide;  and  when  it  is  narrow  and  high 
fet,  the  furrow  is  narrow. 

Fig*  9.  reprefents  tile  two  Handles,  fixed  together 
by  the  two  rungs.  The  larger  handle  has  already  been 
de  feribed ;  the  lefter  one  is  a  few  inches  (horter,  and 
d  °es  not  require  to  be  quite  fo  ftrong.  Tli  e  diftance  of 
tht  handles  at  the  little  rung  depends  on  the  pofition  of 
the  wreft.  Their  diftance  at  M  and  P  is  about  two 
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feet  fix  inches.  The  lefter  handle  is  fixed  to  the  mould  t  Pra&ice. 
board  at  M,  fig.  10.  and  to  the  wreft  KB,  at  L.  *  ',T"  v  “  ~J 

Fig.  11.  reprefents  the  plough  complete,  by  joining 
together  figures  6.  and  10.  in  the  fheath  E  B.  The 
wreft  BK  is  fuppofed  to  make  an  angle  with  the  head 
AB  as  in  fig.  7.  and  the  handles  joined  together  as  in 
%  9- 

After  having  given  fuch  a  particular  defeription  of 
all  the  parts  and  proportions  of  the  Scots  plough,  it 
will  eafily  appear  how  it  feparates,  laifes,  and  turns  over 
the  earth  of  the  furrow.  If  it  had  no  coulter,  the  earth 
would  open  above  the  middle  of  the  fock,  and  in  aline 
before  the  (heath;  but  as  the  coulter  opens  the  earth 
in  a  line-  with  the  left  fide  of  the  head,  if  the  foil  has 
any  cohefion,  the  earth  of  the  furrow  will  be  wholly  rai¬ 
fed  from  the  left  fide,  and,  as  the  fock  moves  forward, 
will  be  thrown  on  the  right  fide  of  the  (heath,  and  by 
t  he  cafting  out  of  the  mould -board,  or  the  raifing  of 
the  wreft,  will  be  turned  over. 

The  Bridle,  or  Muzzle,  is  another  article  belong- Fig.  12. 
ing  to  the  plough.  It  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  beam, 
and  the  cattle  are  yoked  by  it.  The  muzzle  commonly 
ufed  is  a  curved  piece  of  iron,  fixed  to  the  beam  by  a 
bolt  through  it.  A  B  C  is  the  muzzle,  A  C  the  bolt 
by  which  it  is  fixed  to  the  beam;  D  is  the  fwingle-tree 
or  crofs-tree,  to  which  the  traces  are  fixed  ;  and  B  is  a 
hook  or  cleeky  as  it  is  commonly  called,  which  joins 
the  muzzle  and  fwingle-tree: 

Some  ufe  another  kind  of  muzzle,  A  B  C  D.  It  is  Fig.  xj, 
fixed  to  the  beam  by  two  bolts,  and  has  notches  by 
which  the  cleek  of  the  fwingle-tree  may  be  fixed  ei¬ 
ther  to  the  right  or  the  left  of  the  beam.  There  are 
alfo  different  holes  for  the  hind-bolt  to  pafs  thro’,  by 
which  the  draught  may  be  fixed  either  above  or  below 
the  beam.  AD  is  the  fore-bolt  upon  which  the 
muzzle  turns  ;  on  B  C  are  four  notches,  betwixt  any 
two  of  which  the  cleek  of  the  fwingle-tree  may  be  fixed. 

When  the  cleek  is  fixed  at  B,  the  plough  is  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  firm  land,  and  takes  off  a  broader  furrow  ; 
and  when  fixed  at  C,  it  is  turned  towards  the  plough¬ 
ed  land,  and  takes  off  a  narrower  furrow.  E  and  F 
are  the  holes  011  each  fide  thro’  which  the  hindinoft  bolt 
paffes.  When  the  bolt  is  put  thro’  the  higheft  two,  thefe 
holes  being  thereby  brought  to  the  middle  of  the  beam, 
the  fore-part  of  the  muzzle  is  raifed  above  the  beam, 
and  the  plough  is  made  to  go  deeper  ;  and  when  put 
through  the  loweft  two,  the  fibre- part  of  the  muzzle  13 
funk  below  the  beam,  and  the  plough  is  made  to  go 
fhallower.  This  muzzle  may  be  fo  conftru&ed  as, to 
have  the  fame  play  with  the  common  one.  A  is  the  Fig.  16V 
end  of  the  beam  ;  B  a  plate  of  iron  funk  into  it,  and, 
with  a  fimilar  one  in  the  other  fide,  is  rivetted  into  it 
by  bolts;  C  is  the  muzzle  fixed  to  thefe. plates  of  iron 
by  the  bolt  D,  whieh  bolt  may  be  put  through  any  of 
the  holes  EE.  From  the  conftrudtion  of  this  muzzle 
it  is  plain,  that  it  has  the  fame  play  with  the  common 
one,  and  that  by  it  the  land  of  the  plough  may  be  al¬ 
tered  at  pleafure.  g?. 

Of  all  forms,  that  of  the  Scotch  plough  is  the  fit- Proper  iea 
teft  for  breaking  up  ftiff  and  rough  land,  efpecially  of  the  Scuta 
where  ft  ones  abound  ;  and  no  lefs  fit  for  ftrong  clays  Pi0U£^* 
hardened  by  drought.  The  length  of  its  head  gives  it 
a  firm  hold  of  the  ground  ;  its  weight  prevents  it  from 
being  thrown  out  by  ft  ones  ;  the  length  of  the  handles 
gives  the  ploughman  great  command  to  dired  its  mo¬ 
tion;, 
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tion  ;  and  by  tlie  length  of  its  head,  and  of  its  mould- 
board,  it  lays  the  furrow-dice  cleverly  over.  1  his 
plough  was  contrived  during  the  infancy  of  agriculture, 
and  was  well  contrived  :  in  the  foils  above  deferibed, 

it  has  not  an  equal.  . 

But  in  tender  foil  it  is  improper,  beCaUfe  it  adds 
greatly  to  the  exptnee  of  ploughing,  without  any  coun¬ 
terbalancing  benefit.  The  length  of  the  head  and 
mould-board  increafes  the  friftion,  and  confequently  it 
requires  a  greater  number  of  oxen  or  horfes  than  are 
neceffary  in  a  fhdrtcr  plough.  There  is  another  par¬ 
ticular  in  its  form  that  refills  the  draught :  the  moiild- 
board  makes  an  angle  with  the  fock,  indead,  of  making 
a  line  with  it  gently  curving  backward.  There  is  an 
objeftion  again (l  it  no  lefs  folid,  that  it  does  not  dir 
the  ground  perfectly :  the  hinder  part  of  the  wreft 
rifes  a  foot  above  the  foie  of  the  head ;  and  the  earth 
that  lies  immediately  below  that  hinder  part,  is  left 
imdirred.  This  is  ribbing  land  below  the  fnrface,  fi- 
milar  to  what  is  done  by  ignorant  farmers  on  the  fur- 
face. 

Thefe  defefts  mud  be  fubmitted  to  in  a  foil  that  re¬ 
quires  a  drong  heavy  plough  ;  but  may  be  avoided  in 
a  cultivated  foil  by  a  plough  differently  condrufted 
Of  all  the  ploughs  fitted  for  a  cultivated  foil  free  of 
ilones,  that  introduced  into  Scotland  about  20  years 
ago,  by  James  Small  in  Blackadder  Mount,  Berwick- 
Ihire,  is  the  bed.  It  is  now  in  great  requeft;  and  with 
reafon,  as  it  avoids  all  the  defefts  of  the  Scots  plough. 
The  (hortnefs  of  its  head  and  of  its  mouldboard  leffen 
the  friftion  greatly  ;  from  the  point  of  the  fock  to  the 
back  part  of  the  head  it  is  only  30  inches;  and  the 
whole  length,  from  the  point  of  the  beam  to  the  end 
of  the  handles,  between  eight  and  nine  feet.  The 
fock  and  mouldboard  make  one  line  gently  curving  ; 
and  confequently  gather  no  earth.  Indead  of  a  wreft, 
the  under  edge  of  the  mouldboard  is  in  one  plain  with 
the  foie  of  the  head;  which  makes  a  wide  furrow,  with¬ 
out  leaving  any  part  undirred.  It  is  termed  the  chain - 
plough ,  beeaufe  it  is  drawn  by  an  iron  chain  fixed  to 
the  back  part  of  the  beam  immediately  before  the 
coulter.  This  has  two  advantages  :  fird,  by  means  of 
a  muzzle,  it  makes  the  plough  go  deep  or  (hallow; 
and,  next,  it  dreffes  the  beam  lefs  than  if  fixed  to  the 
point,  and  therefore  a  flenderer  beam  is  fufficient. 

This  plough  may  well  be  confidered  as  a  capital  im¬ 
provement  ;  not  only  by  Caving  expence,  but  by  ma¬ 
king  better  work.  It  is  proper  for  loams  ;  for  carfc- 
clavs ;  and,  in  general,  for  every  fort  of  tender  foil 
free  of  dones.  It  is  even  proper  for  opening  up  pa- 
fture  ground,  where  the  foil  has  been  formerly  well 
cultivated. 

Of  the  Sock  A  spiked  fock  is  ufed  in  the  Scots  plough.  The 
Hate  IV.  difference  between  it  and  the  feathered  fock  will  be  bed 
underdood  by  comparing  their  figures.  Fig.  14.  is  the 
common  fock,  and  fig.  15.  the  feathered  one. 

From  the  conftruftion  of  the  feathered  fock,  it  is 
obvious,  that  it  mud  meet  with  greater  refidance  than 
the  common  fock.  However,  when  tire  plough  takes 
off  the  earth  of  the  furrow  broader  than  that  part  of 
the  fock  which  goes  upon  the  head,  it  is  more  eafily 
drawn  than  the  plough  with  the -common  fock;  for  the 
earth  which  the  common  fock  leaves  to  be  opened  by 
the  wred,  is  more  eafily  opened  by  the  feather  of -the 
other  fock.  In  lea,  the  feathered  fock  makes  the 
N° 
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plough  go  more  eafily,  becaufe  the  roots  of  tlie  grafs,  Praftice. 


are  more 
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which  go  beyond  the  reach  of  the  plough 
eafily  cut  by  the  feather  than  they  can  be  torn  afunder 
by  the  common  fock.  The  feathered  fock  is  alfo  of 
great  ufe  in  cutting  and  dedroying  root-weeds.  The 
Common  fock,  however,  anfwers  much  better  in  drong 

It  is  proper  here  to  add,  that  in  fitting  the  feathered 
fock  to  the  head,  the  point  of  it  fhould  be  turned  a 
little  from  the  land,  or  a  little  to  the  right  hand.  89 

If  we  look  back  30  years,  ploughs  of  different  con-  Ignorance 
ftru&ionadid  not  enter  even  into  a  dream.  The  Scots  fn 
plough  was  univerfally  ufed,  and  no  other  was  known.  !)Ut  afew 
There  was  no  lefs  ignorance  as  to  the  number  of  cattle  years  ago. 
neceffary  for  this  plough.  In  the.  fouth  of  Scotland, 
fix  oxen  and  two  horfes  were  univerfal ;  and  in  the 
north,  10  oxen,  fometimes  12.  The  tird  attempt  to 
leffen  the  number  of  oxen  was  in  Berwickfiiire.  The 
low  part  of  that  county  abounds  with  done,  clay,  and 
marl,  the  mod  fubftantial  of  all  manures,  which  had 
been  long  ufed  by  one  or  two  gentlemen.  About  25 
years  ago  it  acquired  reputation,  and  fpread  rapidly. 

As  two  horfes  and  two  oxen  were  employed  in  every 
marl-cart ;  the  farmer,  in  dimmer- fallowing,  and  in 
preparing  land  for  marl,  was  confined  to  four  oxen  and 
two  horfes.  And  a&  that  manure  afforded  plenty  of 
fucculent  draw  for  oxen,  the  farmer  was  furprifed  to 
find  that  four  oxen  did  better  now  than  fix  formerly. 

Marling,  however,  a  laborious  work,  proceeded  (low¬ 
ly,  till  people  were  taught  by  a  noted  farmer  in  that 
country,  what  indudry  can  perform  by  means  of  power 
properly  applied.  It  was  reckoned  a  mighty' talk  to 
marl  five  or  fix  acres  in  a  year.  That  gentleman,  by 
plenty  of  red  clover  for  his  working-cattle,  accom- 
plifiied  the  marling  50  acres  in  a  fummer,  once  54. 

Having  fo  much  occafion  for  oxen,  he  tried  with  fuc- 
cefs  two  oxen  and  two  horfes  in  a  plough ;  and  that 
praftice  became  geueral  in  Berwickshire.  9® 

Now  here  appears  with  ludre  the  advantage  of  the  ^ the chafn- 
cliain- plough.  The  great  friftion  occafioned  in  the  pjough  par. 
Scots  plough  by  a  long  head,  and  by  the  angle  it  ticularlv di¬ 
makes  with  the  mouldboard,  neccliarily  requires  two  luftratca. 
oxen  and  two  horfes,  whatever  the  foil  be.  The  fric¬ 
tion  is  fo  much  lefs  in  the  chain -plough,  that  two  good 
horfes  are  found  fufficient  in  every  foil  that  is  proper 
for  it.  Befides,  the  reducing  the  draught  to  a  couple 
of  horfes  has  another  advantage,  that  of  rendering  a 
driver  unncceffary.  This  Caving  on  every  plough,  where 
two  horfes  and  two  oxen  were  formerly  ufed,  will,  by 
the  drifted  computation,  be  L.  15  Sterling  yearly;  and 
where  four  horfes  were  ufed,  no  Ids  than  L.  20  Sterling. 

There  is  now  fcarce  to  be  feen  in  the  low  country  oi 
Berwickfiiire  a  plough  with  more  than  two  hories  ; 
which  undoubtedly  in  time  will  become  general.  We 
know  but  of  one  further  improvement,  that  of  ufmg 
two  oxen  indead  of  two  horfes.  That  draught  has 
been  employed  with  fuccefs  in  feveta!  places ;  and  the 
Caving  is  fo  great,  that  it  mud  force  its  way  every 
where.  It  may  be  confidently  affirmed,  no  foil  dined 
in  a  proper  feafon,  can  ever  require  more  than  two 
horfes  and  two  oxen  in  a  plough,  even  fuppofing  the 
diffeft  clay.  I11  all  other  foils,  two  good  hones,  or 
two  good  oxen  abreaft,  may  be  relied  on  for  every  o- 
peration  of  the  chain- plough* 

A  chain-plough  of  a  Smaller  fize  than  ordinaryf 

drawn 


agriculture  . 
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is  of  all  the  raoft  proper 
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Praflice  drawn  by  a  fingle  horfe,  . . . . r._r_ 

u~>r  for  horfe-hoeing,  fuppofing  the  land  to  be  mellow, 
which  it  ’  ought  to  be  for  that  operation.  It  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  making  furrows  to  receive  the  dung,  for 
ploughing  the  drills  after  dunging,  and  for  hoeing  the 
crop. 

A  ft  ill  fmaller  plough  of  the  fame  kind  may  be  re 
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fingle-horfe commended  for  a  kitchen-garden.  It  can  be  reduced 


plough 
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a  ed  for  va¬ 
rious  pur- 
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gz 
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to  the  fmalleft  fize,  by  being  made  of  iron  ;  and  where 
the  land  is  properly  dreffed  for  a  kitchen-garden,  an 
iron  plough  of  the  fmalleft  fize  drawn  by  a  horfe  will  fave 
much  fpade-work. — In  Scotland,  thirty  years  ago,  a  kit¬ 
chen-garden  was  an  article  of  luxury  merely,  becaufe 
at  that  time  there  could  be  no  cheaper  food  than  oat¬ 
meal.  At  prefent,  the  farmer  maintains  his  fervants  at 
double  expence,  asjhe  price  of  oat-meal  is  doubled  ; 
and  yet  he  has  no  notion  of  a  kitchen-garden  more 
than  he  had  thirty  years  ago.  He  never  thinks,  that 
living  partly  on  cabbage,  kail,  turnip,  carrot,  would 
fave  much  oat-meal :  nor  does  he  ever  think,  that 
change  of  food  is  more  wholefome,  than  vegetables 
alone,  or  oat-meal  alone.  We  need  not  recommend 
potatoes,  which  in  fcanty  crops  of  corn  have  proved 
a  great  blefting  :  without  them,  the  labouring  poor 
would  frequently  have  been  reduced  to  a  ftarving  con¬ 
dition.  Would  the  farmer  but  cultivate  his  kitchen- 
garden  with  as  much  induftry  as  he  beftows  on  his 
potato  crop,  he  needed  rjever  fear  want  ;  and  he  can 
cultivate  it  with  the  iron  plough  at  a  very  fmall  ex¬ 
pence.  It  may  be  held  by  a  boy  of  i  2  or  13  ;  and 
would  be  a  proper  education  for  a  ploughman.  But  it 
is  the  landlord  who  ought  to  give  a  beginning  to  the 
improvement.  A  very  fmall  expence  would  inclofe  an 
acre  for  a  kitchen-garden  to  each  of  his  tenants ;  and 
it  would  excite  their  induftry,  to  bellow  an  iron  plough 
on  thofe  who  do  beft. 

"Nor  is  this  the  only  cafe  where  a  fingle-horfe  plough 
may  be  profitably  employed.  It  is  fufficient  for  feed- 
furrowing  barley,  where  the  land  is  light  and  well- 
drefled.  It  may  be  ufed  in  the  fecond  or  third  plough¬ 
ing  of  fallow,  to  encourage  annual  weeds,  which  are 
deftroyed  in  fubfequent  ploughings. 

The  Rather  am  plough  is  a  machine  of  very  limple 
conftru&ion,  and  eafily  worked.  A  B  is  the  beam, 
CD  the  (heath,  LBH  the  main  handle,  FR  the  fmall¬ 
er  handle,  GH  the  coulter,  KI  the  fock  ©r  (hare,  NP 
the  bridle,  S  the  fly-band,  and  ML  a  piece  of  wood 
in  place  of  a  head.  The  whole  of  this  plough  fhould 
be  made  of  afh  or  elm  ;  the  irons  fhould  be  fteeled  and 
well-tempered  ;  and  that  part  of  the  plough  which  is 
under  ground  in  tilling  fhould  be  covered  with  plates 
of  iron.  The  difference  between  this  and  the  common 
plough  feems  to  confifl  in  the  bridle  at  the  end  of  the 
beam,  by  which  the  ploughman  can  give  the  plough 
more  or  lefs  land  by  notches  at  N,  or  make  it  cut  deep¬ 
er  or  fhallower  by  the  holes  at  P ;  in  the  coulter  or 
fhare,  which  are  fo  made  and  fet  as  to  cut  off  the  new 
furrow  without  tearing;  and  in  the  mould-board,  which 
is  fo  fhaped  at  firll  to  raife  a  little,  and  then  gradually 
turn  over  the  new  cut  furrow  with  very  little  refiftance. 
But  the  greateft  advantage  attending  it,  is  its  being  fo 
eafy  of  draught,  that  it  will  do  double  the  work  of  any 
common  plough. 

Fhe  Paring-plough  lYaninftrument  ufed  in  feveral  parts 
pf  England  for  paring  off  the  furface  of  the  ground,  in 
Vou  I.  Part  I.  6 


order  to  its  being  burnt.  Mr  Bradley  has  given  the  fol-  Practice, 

lowing  defcription  of  a  very  fimple  inftrument  of  this1 - ' 

kind  :  From  A  to  A  (fig.  15.)  is  the  plough-beam,  ,  93 
about  feven  feet  long,  mortoifed  and  pinioned  into  the  plough f  ^ 
block  B,  which  is  of  clean  timber  without  knots.  Plate  VI, 

C  C  are  the  (heaths  or  ftandards,  made  .flat  on  the  in- fig- 4* 
fide,  to  clofe  equally  with  the  paring  plate,  and  fatten¬ 
ed  to  it  with  a  bolt  and  key  on  each  fide,  as  at  D. 

E  is  the  paring  plate  of  iron  laid  with  fteel,  about  four 
inches  wide,  and  from  12  to  18  inches  long.  This 
plate  mufl  be  made  to  cut  on  the  fides,  which  are  bolt¬ 
ed  to  the  ftandards  as  well  as  at  the  bottom  part.  FF 
are  two  iron  braces  to  keep  the  ftandards  from  giving 
way:  thefe  ftandards  mull  be  mortoifed  near  their  out- 
fides  and  through  the  block.  G  G  are  the  plough 
handles,  which  mufl  be  fixed  flope-ways  between  the 
beam  and  the  ftandards.  The  pin-holes  in  the  beam, 
the  ufe  of  which  is  to  make  this  plough  cut  more  or 
lefs  deep,  by  fixing  the  wheels  nearer  to  or  farther 
from  the  paring  plate,  fhould  not  be  above  two  inches 
afunder.  ^ 

Fig.  1.  reprefents  the  four-coultered  plough  of  MrThe  Fonr* 
Tull.  Its  beam  is  ten  feet  four  inches  long,  where- 
as  that  of  the  common  plough  is  but  eight.  The  beam  PhtcTvi. 
is  ftraight  in  the  common  plough,  but  in  this  it  is 
ftraight  only  from  a  to  b,  and  thence  arched  :  fo  that 
the  line  let  down  perpendicularly  from  the  corner  at  a, 
to  the  even  furface  on  which  the  plough  (lands,  would 
be  1 1 4-  inches  ;  and  if  another  line  were  let  down  from 
the  turning  of  the  beam  at  b  to  the  fame  furface,  it 
vvould  be  one  foot  eight  inches  and  a  half;  and  a  third 
line  let  down  to  the  furface  from  the  bottom  of  the 
beam  at  that  part  which  bears  upon  the  pillow,  will 
fhow  the  beam  to  be  two  feet  ten  inches  high  in  that 
part.  At  the  diflance  of  three  feet  two  inches  from 
the  end  of  the  beam  a ,  at  the  plough-tail,  the  firfl  coul¬ 
ter,  or  that  next  the  fhare,  is  let  through  ;  and  at  13 
inches  from  this,  a  fecond  coulter  is  let  through:  a  third 
at  the  fame  diflance  from  that ;  and,  finally,  the  fourth 
at  the  fame  diflance  from  the  third,  that  is,  13  inches, 
and  from  a  to  b  is  feven  feet. 

#The  crookednefs  of  the  upper  part  of  the  beam  of 
this  plough  is  contrived  to  avoid  the  too  great  length 
of  the.  three  foremofl  coulters,  which  would  be  too 
much  if  the  beam  was  ftraight  all  the  way  ;  and  they 
would  be  apt  to  bend  and  be  difplaced,  unlefs  they 
were  very  heavy  and  clumfy.  Afh  is  the  befl  wood  to 
make  the  beam  of,  it  being  fufficiently  flrong,  and  yet 
light.  The  (heat  in  this  plough  is  to  be  feven  inches 
broad.  The  fixing  of  the  fhare  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
the  common  plough,  is  the  niceft  part,  and  requires 
the  utmoft  art  of  the  maker;  for  the  well-going  of  the 
plough  wholly  depends  upon  the  placing  this.  Sup- 
pofing  the  axis  of  the  beam,  and  the  left  fide  of  the 
fhare,  to  be  both  horizontal,  they  inuft  never  be  fet 
parallel  to.  each  other;  for  if  they  are,  the  tail  of  the 
fhare  bearing  againft  the  trench  as  much  as  the  point, 
would  caufc  the. point  to  incline  to  the  right  hand,' and 
it  would  be  carried  out  of  the  ground  into  the  furrow. 

If  the  point  of  the  fhare  fhould  be  fet  fo,  that  its  fide 
fhould  make  an.  angle  on  the  right  fide  of  the  axis  of 
the  beam,  this  inconvenience  would  be  much  greater ; 
and  if  its  point  fhould  incline  much  to  the  left,  and 
make  too  large  an  angle  on  that  fide  with  the  axis  of 
the  beam,  the  plough  would  run  quite  to  the  left  hand  ; 

Mm  and 
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Prafliee.  and  if  the  holder,  to  prevent  its  running  quite  out  of 
the  ground,  turns  the  upper  part  of  his  plough  to¬ 
wards  the  left  hand,  the  pin  of  the  (hare  will  rife  up, 
and  cut  the  furrow  diagonally,  leaving  it  half  unplough¬ 
ed.  To  avoid  this  and  feveral  other  inconveniences, 
the  draight  fide  of  the  fhare  mud  make  an  angle  upon 
the  left  fide  of  the  beam;  but  that  mud  be  fo  very  a- 
cute  a  one,  that  the  tail  of  the  fhare  may  only  prefs 
lefs  againd  the  fide  of  the  trench  than  the  point  does. 
This  angle  is  fhown  by  the  pricked  lines  at  the  bottom 
of  dg.  9*  where  ef  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  axis  of  the 
beam  let  down  to  the  furface,  and  gf  parallel  to  the  left 
fide  of  the  fhare  :  and  it  is  the  fubtenfe  eg  that  deter¬ 
mines  the  inclination  which  the  point  of  the  fhare  mud 
have  towards  the  left  hand.  This  fubtenfe,  fays  Mr 
Tull,  at  the  fore-end  of  an  eight-feet  beam,  fliould  ne¬ 
ver  be  more  than  one  inch  and  a  half,  and  whether  the 
beam  be  long  or  fhort,  the  fubtenfe  mud  be  the  fame.. 

The  great  thing  to  be  taken  care  of,  is  the  placing 
the  four  coulters;  which  mud  be  fo  fet,  that  the  four 
imaginary  places  defcribed  by  their  four  edges,  as  the 
plough  moves  forward,  may  be  all  parallel  to  each  o- 
ther,°  or  very  nearly  fo  ;  for  if  any  one  of  them  fhould 
be  very  much  inclined  to,  or  fhould  recede  much  from, 
either  of  the  other,  then  they  would  not  enter  the 
ground  together.  In  order  to  place  them  thus,  the 
beam  mud  be  carefully  pierced  in  a  proper  manner. 
The  fecond  coulter-hole  mud  be  two  inches  and  a  half 
more  on  the  right  hand  than  the  fird,  the  third  mud 
be  as  much  more  to  the  right  of  the  fecond,  and  . the 
fourth  the  fame  meafure  to  the  right  hand  of  the  third; 
and  this  two  inches  and  a  half  mud  be  carefully  mea- 
fured  from  the  centre  of  one  hole  to  the  centre  of  the 
other.  Each  of  thefe  holes  is  a  mortoife  of  an  inch  and 
quarter  wide,  and  three  inches  and  a  half  long  at  the 
top,  and  three  inches  at  the  bottom.  The  two  oppo- 
fite  Tides  of  this  hole  are  parallel  to  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom,  but  the  back  is  oblique,  and  determines  the  ob¬ 
liquity  of  the  danding  of  the  coulter,  which  is  wedged 
tight  up  to  the  poll.  The  coulter  is  two  feet  eight 
inches  long  before  it  is  worn  ;  the  handle  takes  up  fix- 
teen  inches  of  this  length,  and  is  allowed  thus  long, 
that  the  coulter  may  be  driven  down  as  the  point  wears 
away.  As  to  the  wheels,  the  left  hand  wheel  is  20 
inches  diameter,  and  that  on  the  right  hand  two  feet 
three  inches,  and  the  didances  at  which  they  are  fet 
from  each  other  is  two  feet  5^  inches. 
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thicknefs,  as  allow  the  edges  to  be  well  fteeled. 
wheels  are  fixed  by  two  bolts  going  through  the  bulls, 
with  eyes  on  one  end  for  the  axles  of  the  wheels  to 
'  and  nuts  and  ferews  on  the  other  to  make  them 
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2.  The  Patent  Sward-cutter. 

patent  The  different  parts  of  this  indrument  are  reprefent- 

Sward-  ed  by  N°i.  2.  3.  of  fig.  6.  A.  A.  &c.  a  fquare  frame 
£^tter»  3  feet  4  inches  from  the  fore  to  the  hind  part,  by  4 
*  ate  '  feet  3  inches,  the  breadth  of  the  machine  within 
fide;  the  timber  (when  of  fir)  4  inches  fquare,  pla¬ 
ced  on  two  wheels  B.B.  3  feet  diameter,  a  little  more 
or  lefs  (the  old  fore-wheels  of  a  chaife  may  anfwer  the 
purpofe),  to  fupport  the  hind  part  of  the  machine. 

C.  C.  & c.  are  fix  ftrong  pieces  of  wood,  called  kills, 
3  feet  long,  5  inches  and  a  half  broad,  the  thicknefs 
6  inches  at  E,  and  tapering  to  3  inches  at  F.  Into 
thefe  bulls  are  fixed  the  cutting  wheels,  which  are  iron, 
13  inches  diameter,  ^ths  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  cen¬ 
tre,  about  an  inch  diameter  for  piercing  holes  to  fix 
the  iron  axles  in ;  from  that  they  are  to  be  of  fuch 


run  in,  anu  - -  .  . 

very  firm  by  being  funk  in  the  bulls,  to  prevent  their  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  weights  L.  L.  &c.  refling  on  them. 

G.G.  Sc c.  are  hollow  pieces  of  wood,  called  thorlesy 
each  34-  inches  long,  which  inclofe  the  bolt  M.  M. 
and  keep  the  bulls  C.  C.  &c.  at  their  proper  didances, 
but  may  be  made  longer  or  fhorter  at  pleafure,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  fward  requires  to  be  cut  in  larger  or 
fmaller  pieces.  They  are  in  two  pieces  bound  toge¬ 
ther,  and  jointed  by  a  drap  of  leather  or  cord,  which 
allows  them  to  be  readily  changed  when  the  cutting 
wheels  require  to  be  kept  at  more  or  lefs  didance.. 

The  iron  bolt  M.  M.  goes  through  two  pieces  of 
wood  or  iron  P.  P.  7  inches  long,  clear  of  the  wood, 
fupported  by  iron  (lays  fixed  to  the  frame,  and  thro* 
all  the  bulls.  It  requires  to  be  drong,  as  the  draught 
of  the  horfes  terminate  there. 

H.  H.  N°2.  and  3.  a  cylinder  or  fegment  of 
wood,  7  inches  diameter,  called  a  rocking  tree,  which 
goes  acrofs  the  frame,  and  moves  on  the  pivots  fixed 
into  it,  one  at  each  end,  fupported  by  an  iron  bolt  or 
piece  of  wood  mortoifed  into  the  frame,  8  inches  high, 
as  appears  in  N°2.  and  3.  to  which  6  chains  or  ropes 
are  fixed  by  hooks,  at  different  didances,  as  you  want 
your  cuts,  9,  8,  7,  or  6  inches  from  one  another,  and 
are  joined  to  the  end  of  each  bull  in  which  the  cutting 
wheels  run  ;  fo  that  when  the  rocking,  tree  is  turned 
about  by  the  lever  I.  fixed  in  the  middle  of  it,  all 
the  bulls,  with  their  cutting  wheels,  are  raifed  out  of 
the.  ground  at  once,  as  in  N°  3.  by  which  means  the 
machine  may  be  turned,  or  moved  from  place,  to  place 
with  great  eafe,  without  any  danger  of  draining  the 

wheels.  t 

L.  L.  L.  &c.  N°i.  2.  3.  are  weights  of  freedone, 
26  inches  long  and  6  inches  broad;  the  under  one  4 
inches  thick,  the  upper  one  3  inches  thick;  weighing 
about  64  lb.  the  under,  and  48  the  upper  ;  each  of 
them  having  two  holes,  through  which  iron  fpikes, 
firmly  fixed  in  the  bulls,  pafs,  in  order  to  keep  them 
deady. 

When  the  ground  is  eafily  cut,  the  under  done  may 
anfwer ;  when  more  difficult,  the  other  done  may.  be 
added ;  fo  that  every  wheel  may  have  7  done-weight 
upon  it,  which  has  been  found  fufficient  for  the  diffed 
land  and  toughed  fward  the  machine  has  ever  been 
tried  on.  Cad  iron  weights  will  anfwer  fully  better, 
but  are  more  expenfive. 

.The  lever  I.  N°2.  3.  which  ought  to  be  5  feet  long, 
mud  have  a  Hiding  rope  on  it ;  fixed  to  the  back  part 
of  the  frame  ;  fo  that  when  the  cutting  wheels  are  all 
taken  out  of  the  ground  three  or  four  inches,  by  the 
rocking  tree’s  being  turned  partly  round  by  the  lever, 
the  rope  may  be  fixed  to  it  by  a  loop  over  the  pin  R. 
N°3-  (it  ought  to  be  placed  3  feet  4  inches  from  the 
extremity  of  the  lever  I.)  Thus  all  the  cutting  wheels 
are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  the  machine  is  turned ; 
and  then  by  moving  the  loop  off  the  pin,  it  flips  back 
towards  the  frame,  and  the  lever  is  gently  let  back  to 
its  place,  as  in  N°2.  by  which  the  cutting  wheels  are 
put  into  their  former  podure,  by  the  weights  fixed  on 
the  bulls  in  which  they  run.  The  levers  may  be  made 
of  good  tough  affi. 
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Pra&ice.  P,  P.  N°  I.  a  fmall  boat  of  iron,  with  a  hook  on 
"/""“'one  end  of  it  (one  is  fufficient),  to  ftrengthen  the  bolt 
M.  M.  to  be  hooked  on  the  centre  of  it,  and  joined  to 
the  frame  by  a  nut  and  fcrew. 

The  grooves  in  which  the  cutting  wheels  run,  may¬ 
be  covered  below  at  the  hinder  part  with  a  plate  of 
thin  black  iron,  6  inches  long,  3  inches  broad,  having 
a  flit  in  it  where  the  wheels  run,  to  prevent  (if  found 
neceflary)  any  grafs,  weeds,  or  fmall  ftones,  from  Ail¬ 
ing  the  grooves,  and  clogging  the  wheels. 

To  the  frame  N°  1.  are  fixed  (for  a  double-horfe 
fward-cutter)  three  (hafts,  as  in  a  waggon,  of  fuch 
length,  ftrength,  and  diftance  from  one  another,  as  any 
workman  may  think  proper. 

For  a  fingle-korfe  fward-cutter  (which  has  only  four 
cutting  wheels),  a  pair  of  fhafts  are  ufed,  and  may 
make  the  two  Tides  of  the  frame  without  any  joinings. 
The  width  of  the  frame,  in  proportion  to  the  double- 
horfe  fward-cutter,  is  as  four  to  lix. 

It  is  recommended  for  a  double-horfe  fward-cutter 
to  have  eight  bulls  and  wheels,  in  order  that  when  it 
is  ufed  to  reduce  hard  clody  fummer-fallow,  or  land 
for  barley,  before  the  laft  furrow,  or  even  after  it,  the 
whole  weight  (42  done)  employed  in  cutting  the  ftiff- 
eft  land  and  toughed  fvvard,  may  be  applied  to  the  8 
bulls  then  at  6  inches  from  one  another.  The  64  lb. 
weights  to  be  applied  to  fix  of  the  bulls,  and  two  of 
the  48  lb.  weights  to  each  of  the  additional  bulls, 
which  is  a  fufficient  weight  for  the  purpofe,  and  will 
effectually  prevent  a  clod  of  more  than  lix  inches 
breadth  from  efcaping  being  broke  into  pieces. 

In  the  fame  manner,  a  fingle-horfe  fward-cutter  may 
have  fix  bulls  for  the  above-mentioned  purpofe  ;  the 
28  done  belonging  to  it  divided  thus :  The  64  lb. 
weights  to  four  of  the  bulls,  and  two  of  the  48  lb. 
weights  to  each  of  the  additional  bulls. 

That  the  machine  may  come  as  cheap  as  poffible  to 
the  public,  the  inventor  is  of  opinion,  that  the  expence 
of  the  two  wheels  and  the  iron  axle  (which  is  confi- 
derable)  may  be  faved,  byf joining  ftrongly  to  the  frame 
at  S.  N°3-  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  little  curve  at  the 
extremity  of  it,  refembling  the  foot  of  a  fledge,  for¬ 
merly  much  ufed  in  Scotland  to  carry  in  the  corn  from 
the  held  ;  the  part  of  it  refting  on  the  ground  being 
kept  18  inches  (the  half  diameter  of  the  wheels)  from 
the  frame  by  a  ftrong  fupport  of  wood. 

As  the  two  outer  bulls  next  the  frame  are  apt  to 
get  under  it,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  cutting  wheels  from 
being  taken  out  of  the  ground,  a  thin  flip  of  iron  fixed 
to  the  infide  of  the  frame,  nearly  oppofite  to  the  back 
end  of  the  bulls,  of  convenient  length,  will  be  found 
neceflary. 

The  original  intention  of  this  machine  was  to  pre¬ 
pare  old  grafs-ground  for  the  plough,  by  cutting  it 
acrofs  the  ridges,  in  the  beginning  of  or  during  win¬ 
ter,  when  the  ground  is  foft,  in  order  to  anfwer  all 
the  purpofes  that  Mr  Tull  propofed  by  his  four-coulter 
plough  above  deferibed,  and  fo  ftrongly  recommended 
by  him  for  bringing  into  tilth  grafs  ground  that  has 
been  long  refted.  This  the  fward-cutter  has  been 
found  to  do  much  more  effe&ually  and  expeditioufly  : 
For  Mr  Tull’s  machine  cuts  the  fward  in  the  fame  di¬ 
rection  with  the  plough  ;  and  is  liable,  from  every  ob- 
ftru&ion  any  of  the  coulters  meet  with,  to  be  thrown 
out  of  its  work  altogether,  or  the  inftrument  broken  ; 


to  which  the  fward-cutter,  confiding  of  four,  fix,  or 
more  cutting  wheels,  is  never  liable,  from  thefe  being ' 
entirely  independent  of  one  another,  cutting  the  ground 
acrofs  the  ridges  before  ploughing,  and  rendering  that 
operation  eafier  to  two  horfes  than  it  would  be  to  three, 
without  its  being  cut.  The  furrow  being  cut  acrofs, 
falls  finely  from  the  plough  in  fquares  of  any  fize  re¬ 
quired  not  under  fix  inches,  in  place  of  long  flips  of 
tough  fward  feldom  and  imperfeCtly  broke  by  the  four- 
coultered  plough. 

This  inftrument  is  very  fit  for  preparing  ground  for 
burnbating,  as  it  will  fave  much  hand-labour. 

It  may  be  properly  ufed  in  crofs-cutting  clover  of 
one  or  two  years  (landing,  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
wheat,  if  the  land  is  (lift' and  moift  enough. 

It  may  be  applied  to  cutting  and  crofs-cutting  pa- 
fture-ground,  intended  to  have  manure  of  any  kind  put 
upon  it  to  meliorate  the  grafs.  In  this  it  will  far  ex¬ 
ceed  the  fcarificator  mentioned  in  one  of  Mr  Young’s 
tours  ;  as  that  inftrument  is  liable,  as  well  as  the  four- 
coultered  plough,  to  be  thrown  out  of  its  work  when 
meeting  with  a  (lone  or  other  interruption.  This  the 
fward-cutter  is  proof  againft,  which  is  looked  on  as  its 
greateft  excellence. 

In  preparing  for  barley,  the  fward-cutter  excels  a 
roller  of  any  kind  in  reducing  the  large  hard  clods  in 
clay  land,  occafioned  by  a  fudden  drought,  after  its 
being  ploughed  too  wet ;  and  it  is  likewife  very  pro¬ 
per  for  reducing  fuch  clay  land  when  under  a  fummer- 
fallow.  In  this  operation,  the  fward-cutter  is  grealy 
to  be  preferred  to  the  cutting- roller, .  likewife  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr  Young  in  one  of  his  tours;  for  the 
wheels  of  the  latter  being  all  dependent  one  on  ano¬ 
ther,  when  one  is  thrown  out  by  a  (lone,  three  or  four 
muft  (hare  the  fame  fate.  Befides,  the  cutting-roller 
has  but  feven  wheels  in  fix  feet ;  whereas  the  fward- 
cutter  has  fix  in  four  feet  three  inches,  at  nine  inches 
diftant  ;  and,  if  neceflary,  may  have  them  fo  near  as 
fix  inches. 

After  old  grafs-ground  is  cut  acrofs  with  the  fward- 
cutter  and  ploughed,  it  has  a  very  uncommon  and 
worklike  appearance,  from  each  fquare  turned  over  by 
the  plough  being  raifed  up  an  inch  or  two  at  the  fide 
laft  moved  by  the  earth-board  ;  fo  that  the  field  when 
fmifhed,  is  all  prettily  waved,  and  refembles  a  piece  of 
water  when  blown  on  by  a  gentle  breeze.  By  this 
means  a  very  great  deal  of  the  land’s  furface  is  expofed 
to  the  froft  and  other  influences  of  the  air,  which  can¬ 
not  fail  to  have  a  good  effect  on  it. 

Two  horfes  are  fufficient  for  the  draught  of  a  double- 
horfe  fward-cutter,  and  one  liorfe  for  a  fingle-horfe  one. 
One  man  manages  the  machine  and  drives  the  horfes.  He 
begins  his  operation  by firft  meafuring  off  20  or  30  paces 
from  the  machine,  lefs  or  more  as  he  inclines,  and 
there  fixes  a  pole.  He  then  cuts  the  field  crofs,  as 
near  at  right  angles  with  the  ridge's  as  he  can.  When 
the  cutting  wheels  are  pad  the  laft  furrow  about  a 
yard  or  fo,  and  the  machine  is  upon  the  outmoft  ridge 
of  the  field  on  which  it  muft  turn,  he  muft  (top  the 
horfes;  then  take  hold  of  the  lever  I.  N°  2.  and  by 
pulling  it  to  him  he  raifes  the  cutting  wheels  out  of 
the  ground,  which  are  kept  fo  by  the  loop  of  the  rope 
being  put  over  the  pin  R.  in  the  lever  I.  N°  3.  till  the 
machine  is  turned  and  brought  to  its  proper  place, 
which  is  done  by  meafuring  off  the  fame  diftance  for- 
M  m  2  merly 
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merely  done  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  field.  When 
the  cutting  wheels  are  exa&ly  over  the  outmofl  furrow, 
then,  on  the  horfes  being  Hopped,  the  rope  is  dipt  off 
the  pin  R.  and  the  lever  returned  to  its  former  place, 
asreprefented  N°2.  which  allows  the  weights  L  L.  & c. 
to  force  the  cutting  wheels  into  the  ground  again. 
He  then  goes  on  till  the  interval  betwixt  the  firlt  and 
fecond  flroke  of  the  machine  is  all  cut.  In  this  manner 
the  field  is  to  be  (inifhed,  after  which  you  may  begin 
to  plough  when  you  pleafe.  (N.B.  rIhere  mufl  be  a 
pole  at  each  fide  of  the  field.) 

It  is  of  no  confequence  whether  the  land  to  be  fward- 
cut  is  in  crooked  ridges  or  ftraight,  in  flat  ridges  or  in 
very  high  raifed  ones.  Be  the  furface  ever  fo  uneven, 
the  cutting  wheels,  being  all  independent  of  one  ano¬ 
ther,  are  forced  by  their  weights  into  every  furrow  or 
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grafs,  a  crofs-brakeing  is  preferable  to  a  crofs-plough-  Pra&ice. 
ing,  and  is  done  at  half  the  expence.  When  ground  ' — Y— ^ 
is  ploughed  from  the  Rate  of  nature,  and  after  a  com¬ 
petent  time  is  crofs- ploughed,  the  brake  is  applied  with 
great  fuccefs,  immediately  after  the  crofs- ploughing,  to 
reduce  the  whole  to  proper  tilth. 

Let  it  be  obferved,  that  a  brake  with  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  teeth  than  above-mentioned,  is  improper  for 
ground  that  is  bound  together  by  the  roots  of  plants, 
which  is  always  the  cafe  of  ground  new  broken  up  from 
its  natural  Hate.  The  brake  is  foon  choked,  and  can 
do  no  execution  till  freed  from  the  earth  it  holds.  A 
lefs  number  of  teeth  would  be  deficient  in  pulverizing 
the  foil.  • 

4.  The  Harrow. 


hollow. 

One  fvvard- cutter  will  cut  as  much  in  one  day  as  fix 
ploughs  will  plough. 

The  land  may  lie  feveral  months  in  winter  after  be¬ 
ing  fward-cut,  when  there  is  no  vegetation  to  make 
the  cuts  grow  together  again  before  it  is  ploughed  ; 
but  the  fooner  it  is  ploughed  after  cutting  the  better, 
that  it  may  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  winter’s  froft, 
which  makes  it  harrow  better  at  feed-time. 

When  the  ground  is  harrowed,  the  harrows  ought 
to  go  with  the  waves  which  appear  after  ploughing, 
not  againH  them,  as  by  that  means  they  are  lefs  apt  to 
tear  up  the  furrows  all  cut  into  fquares.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  need  only  be  attended  to  the  two  firff  times  of 
harrowing,  as  they  are  called. 

Any  common  wright  and  fmith  may  make  the  i‘n- 
flrument.  It  is  very  Hrong,  very  fimple,  and  eafily 
managed  and  moved  from  place  to  place  ;  and,  if  put 
under  cover,  will  laH  many  years. 

It  was  invented  fome  time  ago  by  the  Honourable 
Robert  Sandilands  ;  and  is  reprefented  in  the  Plate  as 
it  has  been  lately  improved  by  him,  the  price  being  at 
the  fame  time  reduced  from  L.  15  or  L.  16  to  L.  5 
or  L.  6. 

3.  The  Brake. 

The  brake  is  a  large  and  weighty  harrow,  the  pur- 
pofe  of  which  is  to  reduce  a  Hubborn  foil,  where  an 
ordinary  harrow  makes  little  imprefiion.  It  confiHs  of 
four  fquare  bulls,  each  fide  five  inches,  and  fix  feet  and 
a  half  in  length.  The  teeth  are  1 7  inches  long,  bend¬ 
ing  forward  like  a  coulter.  Four  of  them  are  infert- 
ed  into  each  bull,  fixed  above  with  a  fcrew-nut,  ha¬ 
ving  12  inches  free  below,  with  a  heel  clofe  to  the  un¬ 
der  part  of  the  bull,  to  prevent  it  from  being  pufhed 
back  by  Hones.  The  nut  above  makes  it  eafy  to  be 
taken  out  for  {harping.  This  brake  requires  four  horfes 
or  four  oxen.  One  of  a  leffer  fize  will  not  fully  anfwer 
the  purpofe  :  one  of  a  larger  fize  will  require  fix  oxen  ; 
in  which  cafe  the  work  may  be  performed  at  lefs  ex¬ 
pence  with  the  plough. 

This  inffrnment  may  be  applied  to  great  advantage 
in  the  following  circumHances.  In  the  fallowing  Hrong 
clay  that  requires  frequent  ploughings,  a  brakeing  be¬ 
tween  every  ploughing  will  pulverize  the  foil,  and  ren¬ 
der  the  fubfequent  ploughings  more  eafy.  In  the 
month  of  March  or  April,  when  Hrong  ground  is 
ploughed  for  barley,  efpeeially  if  bound  with  couch- 


H arrows  are  commonly  confidered  as  of  no  ufe 
but  to  cover  the  feed  ;  but  they  have  another  ufe 
fcarce  lefs  effential,  which  is  to  prepare  land  for  the 
feed.  This  is  an  article  of  importance  for  producing* 
a  god  crop.  But  how  imperfectly  either  of  thefe  pur- 
pofes  is  performed  by  the  common  harrow,  will  appear 
from  the  following  account  of  it. 

The  harrow  commonly  ufed  is  of  different  forms,  impel  fee* 
The  firH  we  fhall  mention  has  two  bulls,  four  feet  longtion  of  the 
and  1 8  inches  afunder,  with  four  wooden  teeth  in  each. 

A  fecond  has  three  bulls  and  \  2  wooden  teeth.  A 
third  ha3  four  bulls,  and  20  teeth  of  wood  or  iron, 

10,  ii,  or  12  inches  afunder.  Now,  in  fine  mould, 
the  laH  may  be  fufficient  for  covering  the  feed  ;  but 
none  of  them  are  fufficient  to  prepare  for  the  feed  any 
ground  that  requires  fubduing.  The  only  tolerable 
form  is  that  with  iron  teeth  ;  and  the  bare  deferip- 
tion  of  its  imperfe&ions  will  ffiow  the  Receffity  of  a 
more  perfect  form.  In  the  firfl  place,  this  harrow  is 
by  far  too  light  for  ground  new  taken  up  from  the 
Hate  of  nature,  for  clays  hardened  with  fpring-drought, 
or  for  other  Hubborn  foils  :  it  floats  on  the  furface  ; 
and  after  frequent  returns  in  the  fame  trad,  nothing 
is  done  efFe&ually.  In  the  next  place,  the  teeth  are 
too  thick  fet,  by  which  the  harrow  is  apt  to  be  choked, 
efpeeially  where  the  earth  is  bound  with  roots,  which 
is  commonly  the  cafe.  At  the  fame  time,  the  lightnefs 
and  number  of  teeth  keep  the  harrow  upon  the  furface, 
and  prevent  one  of  its  capital  purpofes,  that  of  divi¬ 
ding  the  foil.  Nor  will  fewer  teeth  anfwer  for  covering 
the  feed  properly.  In  the  third  place,  the  teeth  are 
too  fhort  for  reducing  a  coarfe  foil  to  proper  tilth;  and 
yet  it  would  be  in  vain  to  make  them  longer,  becaufe 
the  harrow  is  too  light  for  going  deep  into  the  ground. 

Further,  the  common  harrows  are  fo  ill  conffru&ed,  as* 
to  ride  at  every  turn  one  upon  another.  Much  time  is 
loH  in  difengaging  them.  Laffly,  it  is  equally  unfit 
for  extirpating  weeds.  The  ground  is  frequently  fo 
bound  with  couch-grafs,  as  to  make  the  furrow-flice 
Hand  upright,  as  when  old  lea  is  ploughed :  notwitli- 
Handing  much  labour,  the  grafs-roots  keep  the  field, 
and  gain  the  viClory. 

A  little  reflection,  even  without  experience,  will 
make  it  evident,  that  the  fame  harrows,  whatever  be 
the  form,  can  never  anfwer  all  the  different  purpofes  of 
harrowing,  nor  can  operate  equally  in  all  different  foils, 
rough  or  fmooth,  firm  or  loofe.  The  following,  there¬ 
fore,  have  been  recommended;  which  are  of  three  dif¬ 
ferent. 
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Pr«£iee.  ferent  forms,  adapted  for  different  purpofes.  They 
u-- v  are  all  of  the  fame  weight,  drawn  each  by  two  horfes. 

99  Birch  is  the  beft  wood  for  them,  becaufe  it  is  cheap, 

harniws  and  n0t  aPl  to  is  compofed  of  four 

P  ate  V.  bulls,  each  four  feet  ten  inches  long,  three  and  a  quar- 

fig-3*  ter  inches  broad,  and  three  and  a  half  deep  ;  the  in¬ 

terval  between  the  bulls  11  and  three-fourths  inches; 
fo  that  the  breadth  of, the  whole  harrow  is  four  feet. 
The  bulls  are  connected  by  four  ftietbs,  which  go  thro’ 
each  bull,  and  are  lixed  by  timber-nails  driven  through 
both.  In  each  bull  five  teeth  are  inferted,  ten  inches 
free  under  the  bull,  and  ten  inches  afnnder.  They  are 
of  the  fame  form  with  thofe  of  the  brake,  and  inferted 
into  the  wood  in  the  fame  manner.  Each  of  thefe  teeth 
is  three  pounds  weight ;  and  where  the  harrow  is  made 
of  birch,  the  weight  of  the  whole  is  fix  fione  14  pounds, 
Dutch.  An  erect  bridle  is  fixed  at  a  corner  of  the 
harrow,  three  inches  high,  with  four  notches  for  draw¬ 
ing  higher  or  lower.  To  this  bridle  a  double  tree  is 
fixed  for  two  horfes  drawing  abreaft,  as  in  a  plough. 
And  to  ftrcngthen  the  harrow,  a  flat  rod  of  iron  is 
nailed  upon  the  harrow  from  corner  to  corner  in  the 
line  of  the  draught. 

Fig. 4.  The  fecond  harrow  confiffs  of  two  parts,  conne&ed 
together  by  a  crank  or  hinge  in  the  middle,  and  two 
chains  of  equal  length,  one  at  each  end,  which  keep 
the  two  parts  always  parallel,  and  at  the  fame  diftauce 
from  each  other.  The  crank  is  fo  contrived,'  as  to  al¬ 
low  the  two  parts  to  ply  to  the  ground  like  two  un¬ 
connected  harrows  ;  but  neither  of  them  to  rife  above 
the  other,  more  than  if  they  were  a  fingle  harrow 
without  a  joint.  In  a  word,  they  may  form  an  angle 
downward,  but  not  upward.  Thus  they  have  the  ef» 
fed  of  two  harrows  in  curved  ground,  and  of  one 
Weighty  harrow  in  a  plain.  This  harrow  is  compofed 
of  fix  bulls,  each  four  feet  long,  three  inches  broad, 
and  three  and  a  half  deep.  The  interval  between  the 
bulls  nine  and  a  half  inches  ;  which  makes  the  breadth 
of  the  whole  harrow,  including  the  length  of  the  crank, 
to  be  five  feet  five  inches.  Each  bull  has  five  teeth, 
nine  inches  free  under  the  wood,  and  ten  inches  afun- 
der.  The  weight  of  each  tooth  is  two  pounds  ;  the 
reft  as  in  the  former. 

Fig.  5.  The  third  confifts  alfo  of  two  parts,  conneded  to¬ 
gether  like  that  laft  mentioned.  It  has  eight  bulls, 
each  four  feet  long,  two  and  a  half  inches  broad,  and 
three  deep.  The  interval  between  the  bulls  is  eight 
inches;  and  the  breadth  of  the  whole  harrow,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  length  of  the  crank,  is  fix  feet  four  inches. 
In  each  bull  are  inferted  five  teeth,  feven  inches  free  un¬ 
der  the  wood,  and  ten  and  a  half  inches  afunder,  each 
tooth  weighing  one  pound.  The  reft  as  in  the  two  for- 

100  mer  harrows. 

Properties  Thefe  harrows  are  a  confiderable  improvement.  They 
barrovTs  P*y  t0  curved  ground  like  two  unconnected  harrows;  and 
when  drawn  in  one  plain,  they  are  in  effed  one  harrow 
of  double  weight,  which  makes  the  teeth  pierce  deep 
into  the  ground.  The  imperfection  of  common  har¬ 
rows,  mentioned  above,  will  fugged  the  advantages  of 
the  fet  of  harrows  here  recommended.  The  firft  is  pro¬ 
per  for  harrowing  laud  that  has  long  lain  after  plough¬ 
ing,  as  where  oats  are  fown  on  a  winter-furrow,  and  in 
general  for  harrowing  ftiff  land:  it  pierces  deep  into  the 
ioiLby  its  long  teeth,  and  divides  it  minutely.  The 
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cond  is  intended  for  covering  the  feed  :  its  long  teeth  Prafticc. 
lays  the  feed  deeper  than  the  common  harrow  can  do  ; 
which  is  no  flight  advantage.  By  placing  the  feed 
conliderably  under  the  furface,  the  young  plants  are, 
on  the  one  hand,  proteded  from  too  much  heat,  and, 
on  the  other,  have  fufficieney  of  moifture.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  feed  is  fo  well  covered  that  none  of  it  is 
loft.  Seed  flightly  covered  by  the  common  harrows 
wants  moifture,  and  is  burnt  up  by  the  fun  ;  befide, 
that  a  proportion  of  it  is  left  upon  the  furface  unco¬ 
vered.  The  third  harrow  fupplies  what  may  be  defi¬ 
cient  in  the  fecond,  by  fmoothing  the  furface,  and  co¬ 
vering  the  feed  more  accurately.  The  three  harrows 
make  the  ground  finer  and  finer,  as  heckles  do  lint ; 
or,  to  ufe  a  different  comparifon,  the  firft  harrow  makes 
the  bed,  the  fecond  lays  the  feed  in  it,  the  third 
fmooths  the  cloaths.  They  have  another  advantage  not 
inferior  to  any  mentioned  :  they  mix  manure  with  the 
foil  more  intimately  than  can  be  done  by  common  har¬ 
rows;  and  upon  fuch  intimate  mixture  depends  greatly 
the  e fie 6ft  of  manure,  as  has  already  been  explained. 

To  conclude,  thefe  harrows  are  contrived  to  anfwer  an 
eftablifhed  principle  in  agriculture,  That  fertility  de¬ 
pends  greatly  on  pulverizing  the  foil,  and  on  an  inti¬ 
mate  mixture  of  manure  with  it,  whether  dung,  lime, 
marl,  or  any  other. 

The  Chain  and  Screw  Harrow,  Fig.  8.  is  the  plan  Plate  V*- 
of  a  harrow  alfo  invented  by  Mr  Sandilands,  and  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  the  chain  and ferew 
harrow.  Its  properties  are,  that  if  your  ridges  be 
high,  and  you  wifh  to  harrow  them  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  by  lengthening  the  chain  (which  the  ferew  com¬ 
mands),  the  harrow,  when  drawn  along,  forms  an  angle, 
downwards,  and  miffes  none  of  the  curve  of  the  ridge, 
fo  far  as  it  extends  (which  maybe  nine  feet,  the  di- 
flance  from  A  to  B.  The  extent,  in  the  contrary  di¬ 
rection,  is  five  feet  fix  inches).  When  the  crowns  of  the 
ridges  have  got  what  is  thought  fufficient  harrowing 
lengthwife,  you  fhorten  the  chain  by  the  ferew,  which 
forms  an  angle  upwards :  the  harrow  is  then  drawn  by 
the  horfes,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  furrow ;  which  com¬ 
pletely  harrows  it,  and  the  fides  of  the  ridge,  if  18  feet 
broad. 

When  you  want' to  harrow  even  ground  or  high 
ridges  acrofs  with  the  ferew,  you  can  bring  the  har¬ 
row  to  be  horizontal,  fo- as  to  work  as  a  -folid  harrow  • 
without  a  joint. 

The  teeth  are  formed  and  fixed  in  the  common  man-  - 
ner,  fquarc,  not  in  the  fafhion  of  coulters;  and  are  nine 
or  ten  inches  below  the  wood,  and  of  fuch  ftrength  as 
it  is  thought  the  land  requires.  The  teeth  cut,  or  ra¬ 
ther  tear,  the  ground  at  every  four  inches  without  va¬ 
riation,  though  feemingly  placed  irregularly  ;  and  this 
without  any  rifk  of  choking,  except  fometimes  at  the 
extreme  angles,  where  the  teeth  are  neceffarily  near 
other;  but  which  maybe  cleaned  with  the  greateft  eafe, 
by  railing  them  a  little  from  the  ground.  The  figures 
1,  2,  &c  point  out  where  the  12  teeth  on  each  fide  of 
the  harrow  are  placed. 

Where  a  llrong  brake*harrow  is  not  neceffary,  by 
making  the  teeth  fliorter  and  lighter,  you  may  have  48 
teeth,  which  will  tear  the  ground  at  every  two  inches, 
cover  the  feed  well,  and  make  a  fine  mould. 

It  is  recommended,  that  harrows  for  every  purpofe, 

and 
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and  of  any  fize,  be  made  on  the  above  principle  ;  by 
'  which  no  tooth  can  ever  follow  the  trad  of  another, 
and  all  of  them  will  be  kept  conflantly  ading. 


5.  The  Roller. 


The  roller.  The  roller  is  an  inftrument  of  capital  ufe  in  huf- 

bandry,  though  fcarcely  known  in  ordinary  pradice  ; 
and,  where  introduced,  it  is  commonly  fo  flight  as  to 
have  very  little  effed. 

Rollers  are  of  different  kinds;  ftone,  caft-iron,  wood. 
Each  of  thefe  has  its  advantages.  We  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  laft,  conftru&ed-  in  the  following  manner. 
Take  the  body  of  a  tree,  fix  feet  ten  inches  long,  the 
larger  the  better,  made  as  near  a  perfed  cylinder  as 
poffible.  Surround  this  cylinder  with  three  rows  of 
fillies,  one  row  in  the  middle,  and  one  at  each  end. 

-  Line  thefe  Allies  with  planks  of  wood  equally  long  with 
the  roller,  and  fo  narrow  as  to  ply  into  a  circle.  Bind 
them  fail  together  with  iron  rings.  Beech-wood  is  the 
belt,  being  hard  and  tough.  The  roller  thus  mount¬ 
ed,  ought  to  have  a  diameter  of  three  feet  ten  inches. 

It  has  a  double  pair  of  fhafts  for  two  liorfes  abreaft. 
Thefe  are  fufficient  in  level  ground ;  in  ground  not  le¬ 
vel,  four  horfes  may  be  neceflary.  The  roller  without 
the  fhafts  ought  to  weigh  200  done  Dutch  ;  and  the 
large  diameter  makes  this  great  weight  eafy  to  be 

Ioa  drawn.  . 

Seafon  for  Rolling  wheat  in  the  month  of  April  is  . an  import- 
tolling.  ant  article  in  loofc  foil ;  as  the  winter-rains  prefling 

down  the  foil  leave  many  roots  in  the  air.  .  Barley 
ought  to  be  rolled  immediately  after  the  feed  is  fown  ; 
efpecially  where  grafs-feeds  are  fown  with  it.  The 
beft  time  for  rolling  a  gravelly  foil,  is  as  foon  as  the 
mould  is  fo  dry  as  to  bear  the  roller  without  clinging  to 
it.  A  clay  foil  ought  neither  to  be  tilled,  harrowed, 
nor  rolled,  till  the  held  be  perfe&ly  dry.  And  as 
rolling  a  clay  foil  is  chiefly  intended  for  fmoothing  the 
furface,  a  dry  feafon  may  be  patiently  waited  for,  even 
till  the  crop  be  three  inches  high.  There  is  the  greater 
reafon  for  this  precaution,  becaufe  much  rain  imme¬ 
diately  after  rolling  is  apt  to  cake  the  furface  when 
drought  follows.  Oats  in  a  light  foil  may  be  rolled 
immediately  after  the  feed  is  fown,  unlefs  the  ground 
be  fo  wet  as  to  cling  to  the  roller.  In  a  clay  foil,  de¬ 
lay  rolling  till  the  grain  be  above  ground.  The  pro¬ 
per  time  for  lowing  grafs-feeds  in  an  oat-field,  is  when 
the  grain  is  three  inches  high  ;  and  rolling  fliould  im¬ 
mediately  fucceed,  whatever  the  foil  be.  Flax  ought 
to  be  rolled  immediately  after  fowing.  This  fliould  ne¬ 
ver  be  negle&ed  ;  for  it  makes  the  feed  pufli  equally, 
and  prevents  after-growth ;  the  bad  effed  of  which  is 
vifible  in  every  tlep  of  the  procefs  for  drefling  flax.  The 
firft  year’s  crop  of  fown  graffes  ought  to  be  rolled  as 
early  the  next  fpring  as  the  ground  will  bear  the  hor¬ 
fes.  It  fixes  all  the  roots  precifely  as  in  the  cafe  of 
wheat.  Rolling  the  fccond  and  third  crops  in  loofe 
foil  is  an  ufeful  work ;  though  not  fo  effential  as  rolling 
T03  the  firft  crop. 

Effe&s  of  In  place>  rolling  renders  a  loofe  foil  more  com- 

roiling.  pad  and  folid;  which  encourages  the  growth  of  plants, 
by  making  the  earth  clap  clofe  to  every  part  of  every 
root.  Nor  need  we  be  afraid  of  rendering  the  foil  too 
compad  5  for  no  roller  that  can  be  drawn  by  two 
four  horfes  will  have  that  effed*  In  the  next  pi 
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rolling  keeps  in  tl.e  moifture,  and  hinders  drought  to  Prafticr 
penetrate.  This  effeft  is  of  great  moment.  In  a  dry  r~ 
feafon,  it  may  make  the  difference  of  a  good  crop,  or 
no  crop,  efpecially  where  the  foil  is  light.  In  the  third 
place,  the  rolling  grafs  feeds,  belide  the  foregoing  ad¬ 
vantages,  facilitates  the  mowing  for  hay  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  the  advantage  of  this  practice  will  lead 
farmers  to  mow  their  corn  alfo,  which  will  increafe  the 
quantity  of  ftraw  both  for  food  and  for  the  dunghill. 

There  is  a  fmall  roller  for  breaking  clods  in  land  in¬ 
tended  for  barley.  The  common  way  is,  to  break 
clods  with  a  mell;  which  requires  many  hands,  and  is  a 
laborious  work.  This  roller  performs  the  work  more 
effe&ually,  and  at  much  lefs  expence:  let  a  harrowing 
precede,  which  will  break  the  clods  a  little  ;  and  after 
lying  a  day,  or  a  day  and  a  half,  to  dry,  this  roller  will 
diffolve  them  into  powder.  This  however  does  not  fu- 
perfede  the  ufe  of  the  great  roller  after  all  the  other  ar¬ 
ticles  are  finiihed,  in  order  to  make  the  fqil  compact, 
and  to  keep  out  the  fummer-drought.  A  ftone  roller 
four  feet  long,  and  fifteen  inches  diameter,  drawn  by 
one  horfe,  is  fufficient  to  break  clods  that  are  eafily  dif- 
.  folved  by  preffure.  The  ufe  of  this  roller  in  preparing 
land  for  barley  is  gaining  ground  daily,  even  among 
ordinary  tenants,  who  have  become  fenfible  both  of  the 
expence  and  toil  of  ufing  wooden  mells.  But  in  a  clay 
foil,  the  clods  are  fometimes  too  firm,  or  too  tough,  to 
be  fubdued  by  fo  light  a  machine.  In  that  cafe,  a 
roller  of  the  fame  fize,  but  of  a  different  conflru&ion,  is 
neceflary.  It  ought  to  be  furrounded  with  circles  of 
iron,  fix  inches  afunder,  and  feven  inches  deep  ;  which 
will  cut  even  the  moft  ftubborn  clods,  and  reduce  them 
to  powder.  Let  not  this  inftrument  bt  coniidered  as  . 
a  finical  refinement.  In  a  ftiff  clay  it  may  make  the 
difference  of  a  plentiful  or  fcanty  crop. 


6.  The  Fallow-cleansing  Machine. 


ro4 


or 

lace 


This  was  invented  by  Mr  Aaron  Ogden,  a  frnith 
at  Afhton-under-Line,  near  Manchefter  in  Lancaftnre.  macj1ine. 
It  is  intended  for  cleanfing  fallows  from  weeds,  &c.  Plate  VI 
which  exhauft  the  riches  of  the  foil.  A,  A,  is  the  frame ;  fig-  5- 
B,  the  firft  roller;  C,  the  fecoud  ditto;  in  which  laft  are 
two  cranks  to  move  the  arms  D,D,  which  work  the  rake 
up  the  diredors  fixed  on  the  plank  E.  T  he  under  fide  of 
the  lower  ends  or  fhares  of  thefe  directors  are  fliarp,  to  cut 
the  clods  and  let  them  come  on  the  upper  fide.  Each  al¬ 
ternate  heel  of  the  {hare  is  longer  than  the  intermediate 
one,  that  they  may  not  have  more  than  one-half  to  cut 
at  once.  At  the  back  of  the  plank  E  are  two  ferews 
to  let  it  loofe,  that  the  diredors.  may  be  fet  higher  or 
lower.  The  fhares  are  to  penetrate  the  ground  two  or 
three  inches,  to  raife  the  quicks  till  the  rake  I,  I, 
fetches  them  into  the  cart  H,  where  a  man  muft  be 
ready  with  a  muck-hook  to  clear  them  backward  when 
gathered.  In  the  rake  I  are  two  teeth  for  every  fpace 
of  the  directors,  that  {tones,  &c.  may  be  gathered 
without  damage.  K,  K,  are  two  ftaples,  by  which 
the  machine  is  drawn :  under  them  at  b  are  two  hook3, 
placed  low  to  raife  the  machine  in  turning,  by  the  help 
of  the  traces  ;  and  the  axle-tree  of  the  cart  fliould  be 
fixed  upon  a  pin,  that  it  may  turn  like  a  waggon. 

F,  F,  are  the  triggers  to  throw  the'  rake  behind  the 
roots.  The  long  teeth  at  G,  G,  are  to  cleanfe  the 
roller  C.  I.  I,  is  the  rake  which  gathers  up  the  weeds 
^  into 
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Practice,  into  the  cart  H,  and  is  drawn  above  the  trigger  F  by 
the  working  of  the  arms  D,  expreffed  by  the  dotted 
lines  at  dd9  iiu  The  triggers  F,  of  which  there  is 
one  on  each  fide,  move  on  the  pivots  a;  fo  that  when 
the  points  b  of  the  rake  I  have  been  drawn  up  by  the 
direftors  E  to  the  part  marked  c,  the  trigger,  giving 
way,  permits  the  rake  to  pafs ;  but  immediately  fall¬ 
ing,  the  rake  returns  along  the  upper  furface  of  the 
trigger  marked  e ,  e ,  and  of  courfe  falls  on  the  weeds 
when  it  comes  to  the  end,  a  little  beyond  the  pivot  a. 
The  reader  will  obferve,  that  the  boarding  is  taken 
away  on  one  fide,  in  the  Plate,  in  order  to  give  a  more 
perfect  view  of  the  inner  parts  of  the  machine  ;  and 
in  fadt  it  would  perhaps  be  better  if  all  the  boarding, 
marked  L,  L,  L,  was  taken  away,  and  frame- work 
put  in  its  head.  The  cart  H  might  undoubtedly  alfo 
be  made  lighter.  The  wheels  M,  M,  appear  in  the 
Plate  to  be  made  of  folid  wood  ;  but  there  is  no  ne- 
ceffity  they  fliould  be  fo.  At  N  is  another  view  of 
the  roller  C,  by  which  the  difpofition  of  the  fpikes 
may  be  eafily  comprehended.  Suppofe  the  circle  O, 
defcribed  by.the.cnd  of  the  roller  N,  to  be  divided  by 
four  ftrait  lines  into  eight  equal  fegments,  as  reprefent- 
ed  at  P.  Let  the  fame  be  done  at  the  other  end  of 
the  roller,  and  parrallel  lines  be  drawn  from  one  corre- 
fponding  point  to  the  other  the  length  of  the  roller  ; 
mark  the  points  with  figures  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8; 
afterwards  draw  oblique  lines,  as  from  1,  at  the  end  of 
O,  to  2,  at  the  other  end,  and  from  2  to  3,  &c.  on 
thefe  oblique  lines  the  fpikes  are  to  be  fixed  at  equal 
diftances,  in  eight  circles,  defcribed  on  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  roller.  The  fpikes  of  the  fmall  roller  B 
are  fixed  in  the  fame  manner,  except  that  the  diameter 
being  fmaller,  there  are  only  fix  inftead  of  eight  rows. 
R  is  another  view  of  the  directors,  with  the  plank  E 
on  which  they  are  fixed  ;  and  S  is  a  fedtion  of  a  part 
of  the  plank,  with  one  of  the  directors  as  fixed,  in 
which  may  be  feen  the  heel  7ny  from  whence  to  the 
point  of  the  fhare  n  is  a  fharp  cutting  edge.  See  the 
fame  letters  in  figure  R.  At  T  is  one  of  the  long 
teeth  to  be  feen  at  G  ;  it  is  bent  towards  the  roller  C, 
which  it  ferves  to  cleanfe.  When  the  end  of  the  rake 
b,  after  rifing  above  c,  is  pufhed,  by  the  motion  of  the 
arms  D,  D,  along  the  upper  part  e9  e ,  of  the  trigger 
F,  and  comes  to  the  end  beyond  a  ;  as  it  falls, °  the 
part  of  the  arm  marked  0  refts  in  the  notch  p9  till  it 
is  again  raifed  by  the  motion  of  the  roller  C  with  the 
rake.  The  roller  C  is  to  be  one  foot  diameter,  the 
fpikes  nine  inches  long,  that  they  may  go  through  the 
furrow  (if  the  foil  fhould  be  loofe)  into  the  hard  earth, 
the  more  effectually  to  work  the  rake,  which  other- 
wife  might  be  fo  overcharged  as  to  caufe  the  roller  to 
drag  without  turning.  In  the  rake-ends  b  there  fhould 
be  pivots,,  with  rollers  or  pullers  on,  to  go  in  the 
groove,  to  take  off  the  fridion  ;  and  they  would  like- 
wjfe  take  the  triggers  moic  furely  as  the  rake  comes 
ack.  T.  he  rake  fhould  alfo  be  hung  fo  far  backward- 
er,  that  when  it  is  fallen  the  arms  of  it  may  lie  in  the 
fame  plane  or  parallel  with  the  diredors,  on  which  it 
comes  up  (which  will  require  the  frame  to  be  two  inches 
longer  in  the  model).  This  will  caufe  the  rake  to  fall 
heavier,  and  drive  the  teeth  into  the  roots,  and  bring 
tiem  up  without  fhattering.  Thefe  teeth  muft  be 
ma  e  of  fleel,  very  fine*  and  fo  long  as  to  reach  down 
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to  the  plank  on  which  the  diredors  are  fixed,  that  is  PradHce. 
to  fay,  fix  inches  long  (the  diredors  are  alfo  to  be  " 
made  fix  inches  broad  above  the  plank).  The  rake- 
head  fliould  alfo  fall  a  little  before  the  crank  is  at  its 
extremity,  which  will  caufe  the  rake  to  pufli  forward 
to  let  the  teeth  come  into  the  roots.  The  rake-teeth 
muft  drop  in  the  fame  plane  with  the  roller  and  wheels, 
or  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  No  more  fpace  fhould 
be  given  from  the  roller  C  to  the  long  teeth  at  G  G 
than  that  the  rake  may  juft  mifs  the  fpikes  of  the  rol¬ 
ler  C  and  fall  on  the  places  before  mentioned.  As 
the  firft  roller  B  was  intended  to  cleanfe  the  fecond  C 
more  than  for  any  other  ufe,  it  may  be  omitted  when 
the  machine  is  made  in  large,  as  Mr  Ogden  has  lately 
found  that  the  long  teeth  at  GG  anfwer  the  end  alone, 
and  this  renders  the  machine  about  a  fixth  part  fhorter. 

Now,  to  fuit  any  fort  of  earth,  there'lhould  be  to  each 
machine  three  planks,  with  diredors  at  different  fpaces, 
to  ufe  occalionally  ;  in  the  firft,  the  fpaces  between 
the  diredors  fhould  be  eight  inches  wide,  in  the  fecond 
fix,  and  the  third  four.  This  will  anfwer  the  fame 
end  as  having  fo  many  machines. 

As  there  may  be  fome  objections  to  the  rake  not 
leaving  the  roots  when  it  has  brought  them  up,  Mr 
Ogden  has  feveral  methods  of  cleaniing  it ;  but  as  he 
would  make  it  as  fimple  as  poffible,  he  choofes  to  let 
it  be  without  them  at  prefent  ;  but  fuppofe  it  fhould 
bring  fome  roots  back  again  with  it,  it  will  probably 
lofe  them  before  it  gets  back  to  the  extremity;  whence 
they  will  lie  light,  and  be  of  but  little  detriment  to 
the  others  coming  up.  Mr  Ogden  would  have  the 
firft  machine  made  four  feet  fix  inches  wide,  the  teeth 
divided  into  equal  fpaces,  the  outfides  into  half  fpaces. 

7.  The  new-invented  Patent  Univerfal  Sowing 
Machine . 

This  machine,  whether  made  to  be  worked  by  hand,  Univeffid 
drawn  by  a  horfe,  or  fixed  to  a  plough,  and  ufed  with  lowing  * 
it,  is  extremely  fimple  in  the  conltruCtion,.  and  not  machine> 
liable  to  be  put  out  of  order;  as  there  is  but  one  pdPIatcVI?v 
movement  to  dire&  the  whole,  nor  does  it  require  any 
fkill  in  working.  It  will  fow  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
clover,  cole-feed,  hemp,  flax,  canary,  rape,,  turnip,  be- 
fides  a  great  variety  of  other  kinds  of  grain  and  feeds 
broad-caft,  with  an  accuracy  hitherto  unknown.  It 
is  equally  ufeful  in  the  new  hufbandry,  particularly 
when  fixed  to  a  plough;  it  will  then  drill  a  more  exten- 
five  variety  of  grain,  pulfe,  and  feed  (through  every 
gradation,  with  regard  to  quantity),  and  deliver  each 
kind  with  greater  regularity  than  any  drill-plough 
whatever.  When  ufed  in  this  manner,  it  will  likewife 
be  found  of  the  utmoft  fervice  to  farmers  who  are  par¬ 
tial  to  the  old  hufbandry,  as,  among  many  other  very 
valuable  and  peculiar  properties,  it  will  not  only  fovv 
111  the  broad-caft  way  with  the  moft  fingular  exaCtnefs, 
but  fave  the  expence  of  a  feedfman  ;  the  feed  being 
fown  (either  over  or  under  furrow  at  pleafure),  and  the 
land  ploughed,  at  the  fame  operation. 

Perhaps  a  fair  and  decifive  experiment  for  afcertain- 
ing  the  fuperior  advantage  of  broad-cafting  or  drilling 
any  particular  crop,  was  never  before  fo  practicable;  as 
the  feed  may  now  be  put  in  with  the  utmoft  degree  of; 
regularity,  in  both  methods  of  culture,  by  the  fame 
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Fra&ice.  machine ;  confequently,  the  feed  will  be  fown  in  both 
cafes  with  equal  accuracy,  without  which  it  is  lmpoi- 

fible  to  make  a  juft  decifion. 

The  excellence  of  this  machine  confifts  in  fpreading 
any  (riven  quantity  of  feed  over  any  given  number  of 
acres  with  a  mathematical  exadnefs,  which  cannot  be 
done  by  hand  ;  by  which  a  great  faving  may  be  made 
in  feeding  the  ground,  as  well  as  benefiting  the  ex- 

pe&ed  crop.  .  r  . 

There  has  always  been  a  difficulty  in  fowing  turnip 
feed  with  any  degree  of  exa&nefs,  both  from  the  mi- 
nutenefs  of  the  feed,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  the  quantity 
required  to  be  fown  on  an  acre.  Here  the  machine 
has  a  manifeft  advantage,  as  it  may  be  fet  to  fow  the 
leaft  quantity  ever  required  on  an  acre  ;  and  with  an 
.accuracy  the  heft  feedfman  can  nevei  attain  to.  ^ 

It  will  alfo  fow  clover,  cole,  flax,  andevery  other  kind 
of  fmall  feed,  with  the  utmofl  degree  of  regularity. 

It  will  likewife  broad-caft  beans,  pcafe,  and  tares,  or 
drill  them  with  the  greateft  exa&nefs,  particularly  when 
conllruAed  to  be  uied  with  a  plough. 

A  nother  advantage  attending  the  ufe  of  this  machine 
is,  that  the  wind  can  have  no  effect  on  the  falling  of 

the  feed.  .  . 

Of  the  Machine  when  made  to  he  tifed  without  a 
Plough,  and  to  be  drawn  by  a  Horfe. —  It  may  in 
Tig.  2.  this 'cafe  be  made  of  different  lengths  at  the  defire  of 
the  purchafer.  The  upper  part  AAAA,  contains 
the  hoppers  from  which  the  grain  or  feed  defeends  into 
the  fpouts.  The  feveral  fpouts  all  reft  upon  a  bar, 
which  hangs  and  plays  freely  by  two  diagonal  fnpport- 
ers  BB;  a  trigger  fixed  to  this  bar  bears  a  catch  wheel: 
this  being  fixed  on  the  axle,  occafions  a  regular  and 
continual  motion,  or  jogging  of  the  fpouts,  quicker  or 
flower  in  proportion  to  the  pace  the^  perfon  fowing 
with  it  drives  ;  and  of  courfe,  if  he  quickens  his  pace, 
the  bar  will  receive  a  greater  number  of  ftrokes  from 
the  catch  wheel,  and  the  grain  or  feed  will  feed  the 
fafter.  If  he  drives  flower,  by  receiving  fewer  ftrokes, 
the  contrary  muft  .take  place.  In  going  along  the 
fide  of  a  hill,  the  ftrength  of  the  ftroke  is  corrected  by 
a  fpring  which  a£ls  with  more  or  lefs  power,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  machine  is  more  or  lefs  from  a  horizon¬ 
tal  pofition,  and  counteracts  the  difference  of  gravity  in 
the  bar,  fo  that  it  preffes,  in  all  filiations,  with  a  pro¬ 
per  force  againft  the  catch  wheel.  This  fpring  is  un- 
neceffary  if  the  land  be  pretty  level.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  machine  is  placed  an  apron  or  ffielf  in  a  doping 
pofition,  and  the  corn  or  feed,  by  falling  thereon  from 
the  fpouts  above,  is  fcattered  about  in  every  dire&ion 
under  the  machine,  and  covers  the  ground  in  a  moft 
regular  and  uniform  manner. 

To  fow  the  corn  or  feed  in  drills,  there  are  moveable 
fpouts  (fee  fig.  io.),  which  are  fixed  on  or  taken  off 
at  pleafure,  to  direft  the  feed  from  the  upper  fpout  to 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 

The  machine  is  regulated  for  fowing  any  particular 
quantity  of  feed  on  an  acre  by  a  brafs  Aider,  A,  fig.  7. 
fixed  by  ferews  againft  a  brafs  bridge  on  each  of  the 
fpouts.  The  machine  is  prevented  from  feeding  while 
turning  at  the  ends,  by  only  removing  the  lever  E, 
fig.  2.  out  of  the  channel  G,  to  another  at  H,  on  the 
right  hand  of  it,  which  carries  back  the  bar  from  the 
catch  wheel,  and  occafions  the  motion  of  the  fpouts  to 
<Cjeafe,  and  at  the  fame  time  brings  them  upon  a  level 
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by  the  a&ion  of  the  diagonal  fupporters 
corn  or  feed  can  fall  from  them. 

The  machine  in  this  form  is  particularly  nfeful  for 
broad-cafting  clover  upon  barley  or  wheat ;  or  for  fow¬ 
ing  any  other  kind  of  feed,  where  it  is  neceffary  that 
the  land  Aiould  firft  be  harrowed  exceedingly  fine  and 


when  drawn  by  a 
feet  from  the 


even. 

Manner  of  ufing  the  Machine , 

Horfe. —  Place  the  machine  about 
ends  of  the  furrows  where  you  intend  it  fliall  begin  to 
fow.  Fill  the  hoppers  with  feed,  and  drive  it  forwards 
with  the  outfide  wheel  in  the  firft  furrow.  When  you 
are  at  the  end  of  the  length,  at  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
field,  lift  the  lever  E,  fig.  2.  into  the  channel  H,  and 
the  machine  will  inftantly  ftop  fowing.  Drive  it  on 
about  two  feet,  and  then  turn.  Fill  the  hoppers  again 
if  neceffary  ;  then  remove  the  lever  back  again  into  the 
channel  G,  and  in  returning,  let  the  outfide  wheel  of 
the  machine  go  one  furrow  within  the  tratl  which 
was  made  by  it,  in  pafling  from  the  oppofite  end  ;  as 
for  example,  if  the  wheel  paffed  down  the  eighth  fur¬ 
row  from  the  outfide  of  the  field,  let  it  return  in  the 
feventh  ;  and  in  every  following  length  let  the  outfide 
wheel  always  run  one  furrow  within  the  trad  made  by 
the  fame  wheel:  becaufe  the  breadth  fown  is  about  nine 
inches  lefs  than  the  diftance  between  the  wheels. 

Let  the  machine  be  kept  in  a  perpendicular  frtua- 
tion.  If  the  farmer  wifties  to  fow  more  or  lefs  feed 
on  any  one  part  of  the  field  than  the  other,  it  is  only 
railing  the  handles  a  little  higher,  or  finking  them  a 
little  lower  than  ufual,  and  it  will  occafion  a  fufficient 
alteration  ;  and  Aiould  the  laft  turn  be  lefs  in  breadth 
than  the  machine,  thofe  fpouts  which  are  not  wanted 
may  be  taken  up  from  the  bar,  and  prevented  from 
feeding,  by  turning  the  knob  above  them. 

Alfo,  when  the  land  required  to  be  fown  has  what  i3 
called  a  vent ,  that  is,  when  the  Aides  of  the  field  run  in 
an  oblique  line  to  the  furrows,  which  by  this  means 
are  unequal  in  length  ;  the  fpots  muft  be  taken  up  or 
let  down  in  fuccefiion  by  turning  the  knobs,  as  that 
part  of  the  machine  where  they  are  placed  arrives  at 
the  ends  of  the  furrows.  This  is  done  while  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  going  forwards. 

If  the  land  be  tolerably  level,  the  machine  may  be 
fixed  by  the  ferew  in  the  front,  and  the  machine  may 
then  be  ufed  by  any  common  harrow  boy. 

Method  of  regulating  the  Machine. — In  each  fpout  is 
fixed  a  bridge  (fee  fig.  7.),  with  an  aperture  in  it,  B, 
for  the  grain  or  feed  to  pafs  through.  This  aperture  is 
enlarged  or  contra&ed  by  a  Aider,  A  ,  which  paffes  over 
it;  and  when  properly  fixed  for  the  quantity  of  feed 
defigned  to  be  fown  on  an  acre,  is  fattened  by  means 
of  two  ftrong  ferews  firmly  againft  the  bridge.  This 
is  made  ufe  of  in  fowing  all  kinds  of  feed,  where  it  is 
required  to  fow  from  one  bufiiel  upwards  on  an  acre. 
To  fow  one,  two,  three  gallons,  or  any  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  quantities,  as  of  clover,  cole-feed,  &c.  the 
brafs  plate,  fig.  6.  is  placed  between  the  bridge  and  the 
Aider,  with  the  largell  aperture  B  downwards,  which 
aperture  is  enlarged  or  contracted  by  the  Aider  as  be¬ 
fore.  To  fow  turnips,  the  fame  plate  is  placed  between 
the  bridge  and  the  Aider,  with  its  fmalieft  aperture  A 
downwards,  and  the  hollow  part  about  the  fame  aper¬ 
ture  inwards. 

Fig.  8.  is  a  view  of  the  regulator,  by  which  the 
1  apertures 
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pra<5Hce.  apertures  in  the  feveral  fpouts  are  all  fet  exadlly  alike, 
with  the  utmoft  eafe,  to  make  them  feed  equally.  The 
extreme  height  of  the  largeft  aperture  is  equal  to  the 
breadth  AB,  and  the  breadth  at  C  is  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  fmalleft  aperture  ufed,  viz.  that  for  tur¬ 
nips.  The  fide  AC  is  divided  into  60  equal  parts, 
and  on  it  moves  the  flider  or  horfe  1)  ;  which  being 
placed  at  any  particular  degree,  according  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  feed  required  to  be  fown  on  an  acre,  is  fixed 
upon  it,  by  a  fcrevv  on  the  fide  of  the  Aider  or  horfe. 
When  this  is  done,  the  end  of  the  regulator  is  put 
through  the  aperture  in  the  bridge  or  plate  (whichever 
is  intended  to  be  ufed),  and  the  Aider  again  ft  the  bridge 
in  the  fpoxit,  raifed  by  it,  till  it  flops  againft  the  horfe 
on  the  regulator  ;  then  the  Aider  is  faftened  againft 
the  bridge  firmly  by  the  two  fcrews  ;  care  being  taken 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  (lands  nearly  fquare. 

By  this  means  the  fpouts  (being  all  fixed  in  the 
fame  manner)  will  feed  equally. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  the  fize  of  the  apertures, 
and  consequently  the  quantity  of  feed  to  be  fown  on  an 
acre,  may  be  regulated  with  a  far  greater  accuracy  than 
is  required  in  common  pra&ice. 

The  fpouts  may  be  regulated  with  the  utmoft  nicety, 
in  five  minutes,  to  fow  each  particular  feed,  for  the 
whole  feafon.  But  a  little  pradliee  will  enable  any  per- 
fon,  who  pofiefies  but  a  very  moderate  capacity,  to 
make  the  fpouts  feed  equally,  even  without  ufing  the 
regulator  (a). 

Of  the  Machine ,  when  made  to  he  ufed  by  Hand . — 
The  difference  of  the  machine  in  this  cafe  is,  that  it  is 
made  lighter,  with  but  three  fpouts,  without  Aiafts, 
and  is  driven  forwards  by  the  handles.  It  hath  alfo  a 
bolt  in  front,  which  being  pufhed  in  by  the  thumb,  re- 
leafes  the  machine;  fo  that  it  can  then  eafily  be  placed 
in  a  perpendicular  pofition.  This  alteration  is  necef- 
fary  to  keep  the  handles  of  a  convenient  height,  in 
lowing  lip  and  down  a  hill,  where  the  Aope  is  confider- 
able ;  and  is  done  while  the  machine  is  turning  at  the 
end  of  the  length.  The  method  of  regulating  and 
ufing  it  is  the  lame  as  when  made  to  be  drawn  by  a 
horfe. 

Of  the  Machine ,  when  cojf  rutted  to  be  ufed  with  a 
Plough . — This  is,  without  doubt,  the  moft  ufeful  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  machine;  and  it  can  be  fixed  without 
difficulty  to  any  kind  of  plough,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
to  that  reprefen  ted  in  fig.  1. 

The  advantages  arifing  from  the  ufe  of  it  are  great 
and  numerous  ;  for,  befide  the  increafe  in  the  crop, 
which  will  be  infured  by  the  feeds  being  broad-caft 
with  a  mathematical  nicety,  a  large  proportion  of  feed 
(the  value  of  which  alone,  in  a  few  months,  will  amount 
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to  more  than  the  price  of  the  machine)  and  the  feeds*  Pra&ice. 
man’s  labour  will  be  faved.  The  feed  may  likewife  be  1  ti_"  v  ^ 
fown  either  under  or  over  furrow ;  or  one  caft  each 
way,  as  is  pradlifed  by  fome  farmers.  The  feed  alfo, 
being  caft  by  the  machine  upon  the  frefh  ploughed 
land,  may  be  immediately  harrowed  in,  before  the 
mould  has  loft  any  part  of  its  moifture;  which  in  a  dry 
feafon  will  [greatly  promote  the  crop.  In  drilling  any 
kind  of  grain,  pulfe,  or  feed,  it  poflefles  every  property 
that  can  be  wi  fixed  for  in  the  bell  drill-plough,  nor  will 
it  (as  moft  of  them  do)  bruife  the  feed,  or  feed  irre¬ 
gularly.  The  conllrudlion  of  the  machine  is  the  fame 
as  the  large  ones,  except  being  made  with  one  hopper 
and  fpout  inftead  of  feveral,  and  the  apron  moveable 
inftead  of  being  fixed,  as  may  be  feen  by  infpedling 
fig.  4.  The  only  alteration  necefiary  to  nxake  the 
machine  broad-caft  or  drill  is,  in  the  former  cafe  to 
place  the  apron  B,  fig.  1,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  upon  the  hooks  FF,  hoping  either  towards  the 
furrows  or  the  imploughed  land,  according  as  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  fow  the  feed,  either  over  or  under  furrow. 

Whenever  the  apron  is  required  to  be  Axifted,  it  is  done 
in  lefs  than  a  fecond  of  time;  as  it  only  requires  to  be 
moved  up  or  down  with  the  hand,  when  a  catch  fixes  it. 

To  prepare  it  for  drilling,  inftead  of  the  apron,  place 
the  long  fpout,  fig.  10.  upon  the  brackets,  on  the  front 
of  the  machine,  by  the  ears  AA,  to  receive  the  feed 
from  the  upper  fpout,  and  fallen  the  lower  end  of  it, 
by  a  fmall  cord,  to  that  hook  upon  which  the  apron  is 
hung  for  broad- calling,  which  is  next  the  plough  (fee 
%*3  0  ^ie  will  then  be  diredled  by  the  long 
fpout,  to  the  centre  of  the  furrow,  near  the  heel  of  the 
plough. .  The  fpring  for  corredling  the  ftrength  of  the 
llroke,  is  necefiary  only  when  they  are  required  to  go 
along  the  fide  of  a  confiderable  declivity.  The  ma¬ 
chine,  when  fixed  to  a  plough,  does  not  require  the 
fmalleft  degree  of  Acill  in  ufing,  as  nothing  is  necefiary 
but  to  keep  ,the  hopper  filled,  which  will  contain  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  feed  to  go  upwards  of  140  rods,  be¬ 
fore  it  will  want  re-filling,  when  three  bnlhels  and  a 
half  are  fown  on  an  acre.  The  accuracy  with  which 
it  will  broad-caft,  may  in  fome  nxeafure  be  conceived, 
by  conlidering  that  the  feed  regularly  defeends  upon 
the  apron  or  fhelf,  and  is  from  thence  fcattered  upon 
the  ground,  in  quantity  exadlly  proportioned  to  the 
fpeed  of  the  plough  :  alfo . that  each  caft  fpreads  to  the 
third  furrow;  and  by  this  means  (huts  upon  the  laft. 

In  this  manner  it  is  continually  filling  up  till  the  whole  ✓ 

field  is  completely  covered  ;  fo  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
leave  the  fmalleft  fpace  without  its  proper  quantity  of 
feed. 

When  the  plough  is  wanted  for  any  other  purpofe, 

N  n  the 


(a)  Proper  diredlions  are  given  with  each  machine  for  ufing  it,  as  alfo  for  fixing  the  Aiders  to  fow  any  parti- 
tular  quantity  of  corn  or  feed  on  an  acre,  fo  as  to  enable  any  perfon  to  fet  the  fpouts.  ^ 

The  prices  of  the  machine  (exclufive  of  the  packing  cafes)  are  as  follow.  If  conftrudled  to  be  ufed  with  a 
Angle  furrow  plough ;  the  wheel,  with  the  axle  and  cheeks  Heeled,  ftrap,  regulator,  brafs- plates  for  broad- call¬ 
ing  or  di  filing  turnips,  lucerne,  tares,  wheat,  barley,  &c.  &c.  &c\  and  every  "article  necefiary  for  fixing  it  inclu¬ 
ded,  three  guineas  and  a  half.  If  made  with  a  fpring  (for  fowing  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  where  the  Hope  is  confi¬ 
derable),  but  which  is  very  rarely  necefiary,  five  (hillings  more.  If  made  to  be  fixed  to  any  double-furrow 
plough,  four  guineas  and  a  half. 

.  ^lie  machine,  fig.  2.  when  made  to  broad-coaft  feven  furrows  at  a  time  and  to  be  drawn  by  a  horfe, 
eight  guineas  and  a  half.  If  conftrudled  to  fow  five  furrows  at  a  time,  and  to  be  ufed  by  hand  fix  Guineas! 
1  aefe  are  alfo  five  (hillings  more  if  made  with  a  fpring. 
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*  Prftke.  the  machine,  with  the  wheel  at  the  heel  of  the  plough 

w—v - for  giving  it  motion,  can  be  removed  or  replaced  at  any 

time  in  five  minutes.  ,  ,  .  11 

Fig.  u.  reprefents  the  machine  fixed  to  a  double- 
furrow  creafing  plough,  and  prepared  for  drilling .  A. 
this  plough  may  not  be  generally  known,  t  mil  not  be 
improper  to  obferve,  that  it  is  eliiefly  tiled  for  creafing 
the  land  with  furrows  (after  it  has  been  once  plough^ 

•md  harrowed) which  method  is  neceflary  when  the 
feed  is  to  be  Town  broad-eaft  upon  land  that  has  been  a 
clover-lay,  &c.  becaufe,  if  the  feed  be  thrown  upon  the 
rough  furrows,  a  confiderable  part  of  it  will  fall  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  be  unavoidably  loft,  by  laying 
deep  buried  in  the  earth.  This  mode  anfwers  ex¬ 
tremely  well,  and  partakes  of  both  methods  of  cmture, 
the  feed,  though  fown  broad-cafl,  falling  chiefly  into 

the  furrows.  ^  .  . 

The  maehine  is  very  ufeful  for  fowtng  in  this  man¬ 
ner ;  as  the  feed  is  broad-eaft,  with  an  inconceivable 
regularity,  at  the  time  the  land  is  created.  1  he  ad¬ 
vantages  it  likewife  poffeffes  for  drilling  all  forts  of 
grain  or  feed  with  this  plough,  are  too  evident  to  need 

The  machine,  when  con  drafted  to  be  ufed  with  a 
double -furrow  plough,  is  made  with  two  upper  and 
two  long  fpouts  for  drilling,  two  aprons.  tor  broad- 
caftino-,  and  with  a  double  hopper;  but  in  other  re- 
fpe£ts°  the  fame  as  when  intended  for  a  fingle  furrow 
plough  :  it  is  ufed  in  all  cafes  with  the  greatell  eafe 

imagmable^v^i  bgtween  the  po;nts  0f  t)ie  two  (hares  of 
a  creafing  plough  is  ufually  ten  inches;  the  beam  about 
nine  feet  long;  and  the  whole  made  of  a  light  con- 
ftruftion.  . 

fidPlateVH  A  more  particular  explanation  of  the  figures.— -rig.  u 
The  machine  fixed  to  a  Kentiih  turn  wrelt  plough.  A, 
The  machine.  B,  The  apron  upon  whieh  the  feed  falls 
and  rebounds  upon  the  land,  in  broad- calling.  C,  Lid 
to  cover  the  hopper.  D,  Wheel  at  the  heel  of  the 
plouoh.  E,  ftrap.  FF,  Hooks,  upon  whieh  the  apron 
turns  by  a  pivot  on  each  fide.  G,  Stay,  to  keep  the 
machine  fleady.  H,  Lever,  to  prevent  it  from  fowing. 

pi  a.  2.  The  machine  conftrudled  to  be  drawn  by  a 
horfe?  A  AAA,  The  hoppers.  BB,  The  diagonal 
fupporters.  CCCC,  The  upper  fpouts.  D,  The  apron 
or  ih elf  upon  which  the  feed  falls  from  the  upper  fpouts. 
E,  The  lever,  which  carries  back  the  bar,  and  prevents 
the  machine  from  fowing.  FF,  Staples  upon  the  han¬ 
dles,  through  which  the  reins  pafs,  for  the  man  who 
condu&s  the  machine,  to  direft  the  liorfe  by.  I, 
Screw,  to  fix  the  machine  occafionally.  N  B.  The 
knobs  (by  turning  which  each  particular  fpout  may 
be  taken  from  off  the  bar,  and  thereby  prevented  from 
feeding)  are  over  each  upper  fpout ;  but,  to  prevent 
confufion,  are  not  lettered  in  the  Plate. 

Fig.  3-  Is  the  fame  machine  with  that  in  fig.  t.  The 
dotted  lines,  expreffing  the  fituation  of  the  long  fpout, 
when  the  apron  is  removed,  and  the  machine  adapted 
for  drilling. 

Fig.  4.  Alfo  the  fame  maehine,  with  the  front  laid 
open  to  (how  the  in  fide.  A,  The  catch -wheel  fixed 
upon  the  axle.  BB,  The  axle  upon  which  the  machine 
hangs  between  the  handles  of  the  plough.  C,  The 
pulley,  by  which  the  ftrap  from  the  wheel  at  the  heel 
of  the  plough  turns  the  catch -wheel.  D,  The  bar, 
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upon  whieh  the  upper  fpout  rtfs,  fufpended  by  the  Plaice, 
diagonal  fupporters  EE,  bearing  againft  the  catch- 
wheel  by  the  trigger  F,  and  thereby  kept  in  motion 
while  the  plough  is  going.  G,  The  apron  in  a  Hoping 
pofition,  upon  which  the  corn  or  feed  falls  from  the 
upper  fpout,  and  is  fcattered  by  rebounding  upon  the 
land,  it  turns  upon  pivots,  and  by  this  means  throws 
the  feed  cither  towards  the  right  hand  or  left  at  plea- 
fure. 

Fig.  5.  The  upper  fpout. 

Fig.  6.  The  plate  which  is  plaeed  between  the  bridge 
and  the  Aider,  for  fowing  fmall  feeds.  _  The  aperture 
A  being  downwards  for  fowing  turnips;  the  larger 
one  B  downwards  for  fowing  clover,  See. 

Fig.  7.  The  bridge,  fixed  in  the  upper  fpouts.  A, 

The  Aider,  which  contracts  or  enlarges  the  different 
apertures.  B,  The  aperture  in  the  bridge,  through 
which  the  feed  paffes,  when  fowing  any  quantity  from 
one  biiAicl  upwards  on  an  acre. 

Fig.  K.  The  regulator,  made  of  brals.  .  E>,  ilie 

Aideror  liorfe  which  moves  upon  it,  and  is  fixed  at  any 
particular  degree  by  a  ferew  in  its  fide. 

Fig.  (j.  Reprelents  the  movement  in  the  machine 
fig.  2°.  AAA  A,  Cleets,  between  which  the  upper 
fpouts  reft.  BB,  The  diagonal  fupporters,  by  which 
the  bar  with  the  upper  fpouts  hang.  C,  The  eatcli- 
wheel.  DD,  The  axle.  E,  The  trigger  upon  the 
bar,  which  bears  againft  the  catch-wheel.  FF,  Stays 
from  the  back  of  the  machine,  by  which  the  bar  plays. 

Fig.  10.  The  long  fpout.  A  A,  The  ears  by  which 
it  hangs. 


Sect.  II.  Preparing  Land  for  Cropping . 


1. 


Obstructions  to  Cropping. 


In  preparing  land  for  cropping,  the  firft  thing  that  obftrUC„ 
oceurs,  is  to  eonfider  the  obftru&ions  to  regular  plough-  tions,  viz . 
ing.  The  moft  formidable  of  thefe,  ar tftones  lying  a-  io; 
bove  or  below  the  furface,  which  are  an  impediment  to  ^unes. 
a  plough,  as  rocks  are  to  a  fhip.  Stones  above  the 
furface  may  be  avoided  by  the  ploughman,  though  not 
without  lofs  of  ground  ;  but  Hones  below  the  furface 
are  commonly  not  difeovered  till  the  plough  be  (bat¬ 
tered  to  pieces,  and  perhaps  a  day’s  work  loft.  1  he 
clearing  land  of  Hones  is  therefore  neceflary  to  prevent 
mifehief.  And  to  encourage  the  operation,  it  is  at¬ 
tended  with  much  a£lual  profit.  In  the  firft  place, _t^e 
Hones  are  ufeful  for  fences:  when  large  they  mull  be 
blown,  and  commonly  fall  into  parts  proper  for  build¬ 
ing.  And  as  the  blowing,  when  gunpowder  is  furml ti¬ 
ed,  does  not  exeeed  a  halfpenny  for  eaeh  inch  that  is 
bored,  thefe  ftones  come  generally  cheaper  than  to  dig 
as  many  out  of  the  quarry.  In  the  next  place,  ?s 
foil  round  a  large  Hone  is  commonly  the  bell  in  the 
field,  it  is  purchafed  at  a  low  rate  by  taking  out  the 
ftone.  Nor  is  this  a  trifle ;  for  not  only  is  the  ground 
loft  that  is  occupied  by  a  large  ftone,  but  alfo  a  eon- 
fiderable  fpaee  round  it,  to  which  the  plough  has  not 
accefs  without  danger.  A  third  advantage  is  greater 
than  all  the  reft  ;  whieh  is,  that  the  ploughing  can  be 
carried  on  with  much  expedition,  when  there  is  v o  ap- 
prehenfion  of  ftones :  in  llony  land,  the  ploug  mu 
proceed  fo  11owt,  as  not  to  perform  half  of  its  work. 

To  clear  land  of  ftones,  is  in  many  inftances  an  m- 
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Pra<5tice.  dertaking  too  expenfive  for  a  tenant  who  has  not  a 
very  long  leafe.  As  it  is  profitable  both  to  him  and  to 
his  landlord,  it  appears  reafonable  that  the  work  fhould 
be  divided,  where  the  leafe  exceeds  not  nineteen  years. 
It  falls  naturally  upon  the  landlord  to  be  at  the  expence 
of  blowing  the  Hones,  and  upon  the  tenant  to  carry 
them  off  the  field. 

Another  obitru&ion  is  nvet  ground .  Water  may 
improve  gravelly  or  fandy foils  ;  but  it  fours  (a)  a  clay 
foil,  and  converts  low  ground  into  a  morafs,  unfit  for 
any  purpofe  that  can  interefl  the  lmfbandman. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  upon  different  me¬ 
thods  of  draining  land,  mclV.y  fo  expenfive  as  to  be 
fcaree  fit  for  the  landlord,  not  to  mention  the  tenant. 

One  way  of  draining  without  expence  w hen  land  is 
to  be  inclofed  with  hedge  and  ditch,  is  to  direct  the 
ditches  fo  as  to  carry  off  the  water.  But  this  method  is 
not  always  practicable,  even  where  the  divifioiis  lie  con¬ 
venient  for  it.  if  the  run  of  water  be  confiderable,  it 
will  deftroy  the  ditches,  and  lay  open  the  fences,  efpe- 
cially  where  the  foil  is  loofe  or  fandy. 

If  ditches  will  not  anfwer,  hollow  drains  are  fome 


times  made,  and  fometimes  open  drains,  which  mult  be 
made  fo  deep  as  to  command  the  water.  The  former 
is  filled  up  with  loofe  ftones,  with  brufh-wood,  or  with 
any  other  porous  matter  that  permits  the  water  to 
pals.  i  he  latter  is  left  open,  and  not  filled  up.  To 
make  the  former  effectual,  the  ground  mull  have  fuch 
a  Hope  as  to  give  the  v/ater  a  brilk  courfe  To  execute 
them  in  level  ground  is  a  grofs  error :  the  pafiagts  are 
foon  Hopped  up  with  fund  and  fediment,  and  the  work 
is  rendered  ufelefs.  This  inconvenience  takes  not  place 
in  open  drains  ;  but  they  are  fubjeCt  to  other  inconve¬ 
niences  :  They  are  always  filling  up,  to  make  a  yearly 
reparation  neceffary  ;  and  they  obRruCt  both  plough¬ 
ing  and  pafturing. 

The  following  is  the  belt  in  all  views.  It  is  an  open 
drain  made  with  the  plough,  cleaving  the  fpace  in¬ 
tended  for  the  drain  over  and  over,  till  the  furrow  be 
made  of  a  fufficient  depth  for  carrying  off  the  water. 
The  flope  on  either  fide  may,  by  repeated  ploughings, 
be  made  fo  gentle  as  to  give  no  obRruCtion  either  to 
the  plough  or  to  the  harrow.  There  is  no  occafion  for 
a  fpade,  unlefs  to  fmootli  the  fidcs  of  the  drain,  and  to 
remove  accidental  obHrudtions  in  the  bottom.  The 
advantages  of  this  drain  are  manifold.  It  is  executed 
at  much  lefs  expence  than  either  of  the  former  ;  and 
it  is  perpetual,  as  it  can  never  be  obftru&ed.  In  level 
ground,  it  is  true,  grafs  may  grow  at  the  bottom  of 
the  drain  ;  but  to  clear  off  the  grafs  once  in  four  or  five 
years,  will  reftore  it  to  its  original  perfection.  A  hol¬ 
low  drain  may  be  proper  between  the  fpring-head  and 
the  main  drain,  where  the  diflance  is  not  great  ;  but 
in  every  other  cafe  the  drain  recommended  is  the  befl. 

>  Where  a  level  field  is  infefted  with  water  from 
higher  ground,  the  water  ought  to  be  intercepted  by 
a  ditch  carried  along  the  foot  of  the  high  ground,  and 
terminating  in  fome  capital  drain. 

The  only  way  to  clear  a  field  of  water  that  is  hollow 
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in  the  middle,  is  to  carry  it  off  by  fome  drain  Hill  low- 
er.  This  is  commonly  the  cafe  of  a  morafs  fed  with 
water  from  higher  ground,  and  kept  on  the  furface  by 
a  clay  bottom. 

A  clay  foil  of  any  thicknefs  is  never  peflered  with 
fprings  ;  but  it  is  peflered  with  rain,  which  fettles  oil 
the  furface  as  in  a  cup.  The  only  remedy  is  high  nar¬ 
row  ridges,  well  rounded.  And  to  clear  the  furrows, 
the  furrow  of  the  foot- ridge  ought  to  be  confiderably 
lower,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  water  cleverly.  It  can¬ 
not  be  made  too  low,  as  nothing  hurts  clay  foil  more 
than  the  Ragnation  of  water  on  it ;  wituefs  the  hollows 
at  the  end  of  crooked  ridges,  which  are  abfolutely  bar¬ 
ren.  Some  gravelly  foils  have  a  clay  bottom  ;  which  is 
a  fnbtlantial  benent  to  a  field  when  in  grafs,  as  it  re¬ 
tains  nioilture.  But  when  in  tillage,  ridges  are  necef¬ 
fary  to  prevent  rain  from  fettling  at  the  bottom  ;  and 
this  is  the  only  cafe  where  a  gravelly  foil  ought  to  be 
ridged. 

Clay  foils  that  have  little  or  no  level,  have  fometimes 
a  gravelly  bottom.  For  difeharging  the  water,  the  beil 
method  is,  at  the  end  of  every  ridge  to  pierce  down  to 
the  gravel,  which  will  abfo?b  the  water.  But  if  the 
furrow  of  the  foot-ridge  be  low  enough  to  receive  all 
the  water,  it  will  be  more  expeditious  to  make  a  few 
holes  in  that  furrow.  In  fome  cafes,  a  field  may  be 
drained,  by  filling  up  the  hollows  with  earth  taken  from 
higher  ground.  But  as  this  method  is  expenfive,  it 
will  only  be  taken  where  no  other  method  anfwers. 
W  here  a  field  happens  to  be  partly  wet,  partly  dry, 
there  ought  to  be  a  feparation  by  a  middle  ridge,  if  it 
can  be  done  conveniently ;  and  the  dry  part  maybe 
ploughed  while  the  other  is  drying. 

The  low  part  of  Berwickfiiire  is  generally  a  brick  clay, 
extremely  wet  and  poachy  during  winter.  This  in  a 
good  meafure  may  be  prevented  by  proper  inclofing, 
as  there  is  not  a  field  but  can  be  drained  into  lower 
ground  all  the  way  down  to  the  river  Tweed.  But 
as  this  would  leffen  the  quantity  of  rain  in  a  dry  cli¬ 
mate,  fuch  as  is  all  the  eaR  fide  of  Britain,  it  may  ad¬ 
mit  of  fome  doubt  whether  the  remedy  would  not  be 
as  bad  as  the  difeafe.  (See  the  article  Draining.) 


PradUce. 


2.  Bringing  into  culture,  Land  from  the 

STATE  of  NATURE. 


.  improve  a  moor,  let  it  be  opened  in  winter  when  Moorifh 
it  is  wet ;  which  has  one  convenience,  that  the  plough  ground, 
cannot  be  employed  at  any  other  work.  In  fpring,  after 
froft  is  over,  a  flight  harrowing  will  fill  up  the  feams 
with  mould,  to  keep  out  the  air,  and  rot  the  fod.  In 
that  itate  let  it  He  the  following  fummer  and  winter, 
which  will  rot  the  fod  more  than  if  laid  open  to  the  air 
by  ploughing.  Next  April,  let  it  be  crofs- ploughed, 
braked,  and  hafrowed,  till  it  be  fufiiciently  pulverized. 

Let  the  manure  laid  upon  it,  whether  lime  or  dung, 
be  intimately  mixed  with  the  foil  by  repeated  harrow- 
ings.  This  will  make  a  fine  bed  for  turnip-feed  if  fowit 
broad-cafi.  But  if  drills  be  intended,  the  method  muH 
N  n  2  be 


(a)  By  this  exprefiion  it  is  not  meant  that  the  ground  really  becomes  acid,  but  only  that  it  becomes  unfit 
lor  the  purposes  of  vegetation.  The  natural  products  of  fuch  a  foil  are  rufhes  and  four-arafs  :  which  laR  ap¬ 
pears  m  the  furrows,  but  feldom  in  the  crown  of  the  ridge ;  is  dry  and  taHelcfs  like  a  chip  of  wood  :  and  feels 
rough  when  Rroked  backwards.  r 


I 
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Pra dice,  be  followed  that  is  direaed  afterward  in  treating  more 

v-— “v - '  dire&ly  of  the  culture  of  turnip. 

A  fuccefsful  turnip- crop,  fed  on  the  ground  w*jj 
flieep,  is  a  fine  preparation  for  laying  down  a  field  with 
n-rafs- feeds.  It  is  an  improvement  upon  this  method, 
to  take  two  or  three  fucceffive  crops  of  turnip,  which 
will  require  no  dung  for  the  fccond  and  following  crops. 
This  will  thicken  the  foil,  and  enrich  it  greatly. 

the  bea  way  of  improving  fvvampy  ground  alter 
draining,  is  paring  and  burning.  But  where  the  ground 
is  dry,  and  the  foil  fo  thin  as  that  the  furface  cannot 
be  pared,  the  bell  way  of  bringing  it  into  tilth  from 
the  (late  of  nature,  as  mentioned  above,  is  to  plough 
it  with  a  feathered  fock,  laying  the  grafly  furface  un¬ 
der.  After  the  new  furface  is  mellowed  with  iroit, 
fill  up  all  the  feams  by  harrowing  crofs  the  field,  which 
by  excluding  the  air  will  effectually  rot  the  fod.  In 
this  date  let  it  lie  fummer  and  winter.  In  the  begin- 
ino*  of  May  after,  a  crofs- ploughing  will  reduce  all  to 
fmall  fquare  pieces,  which  muff  be  pulverized  with  the 
brake,  and  make  it  ready  for  a  May  or  June  crop.  If 
thefe  fquare  pieces  be  allowed  to  lie  long  in  the  tap 
without  breaking,  they  will  become  tough  and  not  be 
eafily  reduced. 

3.  Forming  Ridges. 

Of  ridges.  The  firff  thing  that  occurs  on  this  head,  is  to  con- 
fider  what  grounds  ought  to  be  formed  into  ridges,  and 
what  ought  to  be  tilled  with  a  flat  furface.  Dry  foils, 
which  fuffer  by  lack  of  moifture,  ought  to  be  tilled  flat, 
which  tends  to  retain  moifture.  And  the  method  for 
fuch  tilling,  is  to  go  round  and  round  from  the  cir¬ 
cumference  to  the  centre,  or  from  the  centre  to  the  cir¬ 
cumference.  This  method  is  advantageous  in  point  of 
expedition,  as  the  whole  is  finilhed  without  once  turn¬ 
ing  the  plough.  At  the  fame  time,  every  inch  of  the 
foil  is  moved,  inftead  of  leaving  either  the  crown  or 
the  furrow  unmoved,  as  is  commonly  done  in  tilling 
ridges.  Clay  foil,  which  fuffers  by  water  Handing  on 
it,  ought  to  be  laid  as  dry  as  poflible  by  proper  ridges. 
A  loamy  foil  is  the  middle  between  the  two  mentioned. 
It  ought  to  be  tilled  flat  in  a  dry  country,  efpecially 
if  it  incline  to  the  foil  ftrft  mentioned.  In  a  moift 
country,  it  ought  to  be  formed  into  ridges,  high  or 
tow  according  to  the  degree  of  moifture  and  tendency 
to  clay. 

In  grounds  that  require  ridging,  an  error  prevails, 
that  ridges  cannot  be  raifed  too  high.  High  ridges 
labour  under  feveral  difadvantages.  The  foil  is  heap¬ 
ed  upon  the  crown,  leaving  the  furrows  bare  :  the 
crown  is  too  dry,  and  the  furrows  too  wet :  the  crop, 
which  is  always  beft  on  the  crown,  is  more  readily  fha- 
ken  with  the  wind,  than  where  the  whole  crop  is  of  an 
equal  height :  the  half  of  the  ridge  is  always  covered 
from  the  fun,  a  difadvantage  which  is  far  from  being 
flight  in  a  cold  climate.  High  ridges  labour  under 
another  difadvantage  in  ground  that  has  no  more  level 
than  barely  fufficient  to  carry  off  water  :  they  fink  the 
furrows  below  the  level  of  the  ground  ;  and  confe- 
quently  retain  water  at  the  end  of  every  ridge.  The 
furrows  ought  never  to  be  funk  below  the  level  of  the 
ground.  Water  will  more  effe&ually  be  carried  off 
by  leffening  the  ridges  both  in  height  and  breadth  ;  a 
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narrow  ridge,  the  crown  of  which  is  but  1 8  inches  Praflice^ 
higher  than  the  furrow,  has  a  greater  dope  than  a  very 
broad  ridge  where  the  difference  is  three  or  four  feet. 

Next,  of  forming  ridges  where  the  ground  hangs 
confiderably.  Ridges  may  be  too  deep  as  well  as  too 
horizontal :  and  if  to  the  ridges  be  given  all  the  fteep- 
nefs  of  a  field,  a  heavy  (bower  may  do  irreparable  mil- 
chief.  To  prevent  fuch  mifchief,  the  ridges  ought  to 
be  fo  direded  crofs  the  field,  as  to  have  a  gentle  dope 
for  carrying  off  water  dowly,  and  no  more.  In  that 
refpett,  a  hanging  field  has  greatly  the  advantage  of 
one  that  is  nearly  horizontal  ;  becaufe  in  the  latter, 
there  is  no  opportunity  of  a  choice  in  forming  the 
ridges.  A  hill  is  of  all  the  beft  adapted  for  direding 
the  ridges  properly.  If  the  foil  be  gravelly,  it  may  be 
ploughed  round  and  round,  beginning  at  the  bottom 
and  afcending  gradually  to  the  top  in  a  fpiral  line. 

This  method  of  ploughing  a  hill,  requires  no  more 
force  than  ploughing  on  a  level ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
removes  the  great  inconvenience  of  a  gravelly  hill,  that 
rains  go  oft'  too  quickly  ;  for  the  rain  is  retained  in 
every  furrow.  If  the  foil  be  fuch  as  to  require  ridges, 
they  may  be  dire&ed  to  any  dope  that  is  proper. 

In  order  to  form  a  field  into  ridges,  that  has  not  been 
formerly  cultivated,  Ahe  rules  mentioned  are  eafily  put 
in  execution.  But  what  if  ridges  be  already  formed, 
that  are  either  crooked  or  too  high  ?  After  feeing  the 
advantage  of  forming  a  field  into  ridges,  people  weie 
naturally  led  into  an  error,  that  the  higher  the  better. 

But  what  could  tempt  them  to  make  their  ridges  crook¬ 
ed?  Certainly  this  method  did  not  originate  from  de- 
fign  ;  but  from  the  'lazinefs  of  the  driver  fuffering^  the 
cattle  to  turn  too  haftily,  inftead  of  making  them  fimfh 
the  ridge  without  turning.  There  is  more  than  one 
difadvantage  in  this  flovenly  practice.  Firft,  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  kept  in  by  the  curve  at  the  end  of  every  ridge, 
and  fours  the  ground.  Next,  as  a  plough  has  the  leali 
fri&ion  poflible  in  a  ftraight  line,  the  friclion  mult  he 
increafed  in  a  curve,  the  back  part  of  the  mouldboard 
prefling  hard  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  coulter  prefling 
hard  on  the  other.  In  the  third  place,  the  plough 
moving  in  a  ftraight  line,  has  the  greateft  command  in 
laying  the  earth  over.  But  where  the  ftraight  line  of 
the  plough  is  applied  to  the  curvature  of  a  ridge  in 
order  to  heighten  it  by  gathering,  the  earth  moved  by 
the  plough  is  continually  falling  back,  in  fpite  of  the 
molt  fkilful  ploughman. 

The  inconveniences  of  ridges  high  and  crooked  are  fo 
many,  that  one  would  be  tempted  to  apply  a  remedy  at 
any  rifle.  And  yet,  if  the  foil  be  clay,  it  would  not  be 
advifable  for  a  tenant  to  apply  the  remedy  upon  a  leafe 
fhorter  than  two  nineteen  years,  in  a  dry  gravelly  * 
foil,  the  work  is  not  difficult  nor  hazardous.  When 
the  ridges  are  cleaved  two  or  three  years  fuccef- 
fively  in  the  courfe  of  cropping,  the  operation  ought 
to  be  concluded  in  one  fummer.  The  earth,  by  reite¬ 
rated  ploughings,  ftiould  be  accumulated  upon  the  fur¬ 
rows,  fo  as  to  raife  them  higher  than  the  crowns  :  they 
cannot  be  raifed  too  high,  for  the  accumulated  earth 
will  fubfide  by  its  own  weight.  Crofs-ploughing  once 
or  twice,  will  reduce  the  ground  to  a  flat  furface,  and 
give  opportunity  to  form  ridges  at  will.  ri  he  fame 
method  brings  down  ridges  in  clay  foil :  only  let  care 
be  taken  to  carry  on  the  work  with  expedition  ;  be- 

caufe 
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Pradtice.  caufe  a  hearty  (bower,  before  the  new  ridges  are  form-  chine, 
- '  ed,  would  foak  the  ground  in  water,  and  make  the  far¬ 
mer  fufpend  his  work  for  the  remainder  of  that  year  at 
lead.  In  a  flrong  clay,  we  would  not  venture  to  alter 
the  ridges,  unlefs  it  can  be  done  to  perfection  in  one 


*  Ej[ays 

jjgriculru 


Vol.Lp.Mfi feafon.  On  this  fubjecl  Mr  Anderfon  has  the  follow- 
1 1 1  ing  obfervations  * . 

Jnconveni-  a  rp|ie  difficulty  of  performing  this  operation  pro- 
corowon1  CPerty  the  common  implements  of  husbandry,  and 
methods  of  the  obvious  benefit  that  accrues  to  the  farmer  from  ha- 
levelling,  ving  his  lields  level,  has  produced  many  new  inventions 
of  ploughs,  harrows,  drags,  & c.  calculated  for  fpeedily 
reducing  the  fields  to  that  (late  ;  none  of  which  have 
as  yet  been  found  fully  to  anfvver  the  purpofe  for 
which  they  were  intended,  as  they  all  indilcriminatcly 
carry  the  earth  that  was  on  the  high  places  into  thofe 
that  weie  lower;  which,  although  it  may,  in  fume  ca¬ 
fes,  render  the  furface  of  the  ground  tolerably  lmooth 
and  level,  is  ufually  attended  with  inconveniences  far 
greater,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  than  that 
which  it  was  intended  to  remove. 

For  experience  Sufficiently  fliows,  that  even  the 
bell  vegetable  mould,  if  buried  for  any  length  of  time 
c.imes  inert  fo  far  beneath  the  furface  as  to  be  deprived  of  the  be- 

longbuned.  n^n  in^uencts  °**  atmofphere,  lofts  its  vis  vit.e,  if 
’  1  may  be  allowed  that  expreffion  ;  becomes  an  inert, 
life! els  mafs,  little  fitted  for  nourifhing  vegetables;  and 
conllitutes  a  foil  very  improper  for  the  purpofes  of  the 
farmer.  It  therefore  behoves  him,  as  much  as  in  him 
lies,  to  preferve,  on  every  part  of  his  fields,  an  equal 
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to  render  the  furface  perfe&ly  fmooth  and  Pradtice. 
even  in  every  part,  at  the  time  that  the  operation  is  ^ 
performed  :  but  as,  in  this  cafe,  the  old  hollows  are 
iuddenly  filled  up  with  looie  mould  to  a  great  depth, 
while  the  earth  below  the  furface  upon  the  heights  of 
the  old  ridges  remain  firm  and  compact,  the  new-raifed 
earth  alter  a  Ihort  time  fubfides  very  much,  while  the 
other  parts  of  the  field  do  not  fink  at  all ;  fo  that  in 
a  Ihort  time  the  old  furrows  come  to  be  again  below 
the  level  of  the  otner  parts  of  the  field,  and  the  water 
of  courfe  is  luffered  in  fome  degree  to  fiagnate  upon 
them  ;  in  fo  much  that,  in  a  few  years,  it  becomes  ne- 
c diary  once  more  to  repeat  the  fame  levelling  proctfs, 
and  thus  renew  the  damage  that  the  farmer  fultains  by 
this  pernicious  operation. 

“  On  thefe  accounts,  if  the  farmer  has  not  a  long  LeveIh!,£ 
leafe,  it  will  be  found  in  general  to  be  much  his  intereil^01Jlet,Te* 
to  leave  the  ridges  as  he  found  them,  rather  than  to  attempted., 
attempt  to  alter  their  direction;  and,  if  he  attends  with 
due  caution  to  moderate  the  height  of  thefe  old  ridges, 
he  may  reap  very  good  crops,  although  perhaps  at  a 
fome  what  greater  expence  of  labour  than  he  would 
have  been  put  to  upon  the  fame  field,  if  it  had  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  proper  level  furface,  and  divided  into  firaight 
and  parallel  ri  lges. 

u  But,  where  a  man  is  fecure  of  poffeffing  his  ground 
for  any  conliderable  length  of  time,  the  advantages 
that  he  will  reap  from  having  level  and  well  laid  out 
fields,  are  fo  conliderable  as  to  be  worth  purchafing,  if 
it  fhould  even  be  at  a  conliderable  expence.  But  th 


wii  tvtiy  pen  l  ui  mb  nexus,  an  equal  mu  mu  even  ue  at  a  conliderable  expence.  But  the 
covering  of  that  vegetable  mould  that  has  long  been  lofs  that  is  fuftained  at  the  beginning,  by  this  mecha- 
uppennoft,  and  rendered  fertile  by  the  meliorating  in-  nical  mode  of  levelling  ridges,  if  they  are  of  confider- 
fi uence  of  the  atmofphere.  But,  if  he  fuddenly  levels  able  height,  is  fo  very  great,  that  it  is  perhaps  doubt- 
his  high  ridges  by  any  of  thefe  mechanical  contrivan-  ful  if  any  future  advantages  can  ever  fully  compenfate 
ces,  he  of  neceffity  buries  all  the  good  mould  that  w  as  it.  1  would  therefore  advife,  that  all  this  levelling 
on  the  top  of  the  ridges  in  the  old  furrow's  ;  by  which  apparatus  fhould  be  laid  aiide  ;  and  the  following  more 
he  greatly  impoverifiies  one  part  of  his  field,  while  he  efficacious  practice  be  fubftituted  in  its  Head:  A  prac- 
too  much  enriches  another;  infomuch  that  it  is  a  mat-  tice  that  I  have  long  followed  with  fuccefs,  and  can 
ter  of  great  difficulty,  for  many  years  thereafter,  to  get  fafely  recommend  as  the  very  belt  that  lias  yet  come  to 
the  field  brought  to  an  equal  degree  of  fertility  in  dif-  my  knowledge. 

ferent  places;  which  makes  it  impoffible  for  the  far-  “  If  the  ridges  have  been  raifed  to  a  very  great  n  a 
mer  to  get  an  equal  crop  over  the  whole  of  his  field  by  height,  as  a  preparation  for  the  eu  filing  operations  thodoiT 
any  management  whatever  :  and  he  has  the  mortifica-  they  may  be  firfl  cloven ,  or  Jc aided  out,  as  it  is  called  in  levelling* 
tion  frequently,  by  this  means,  to  fee  the  one  half  of  different  places;  that  is,  ploughed  fo  as  to  lay  the  earth 
his  crop  rotted  by  an  over-luxuriance,  while  other  parts  on  each  ridge  from  the  middle  towards  the  furrows, 
of  it  are  weak  and  fickly,  or  one  part  ripe  and  ready  But  if  they  are  only  of  a  moderate  degree  of  height' 
for  reaping,  while  the  other  is  not  properly  filled  ;  fo  this  operation  may  be  omitted.  When  you  mean  to 

proceed  to  level  the  ground,  let  a  number  of  men  be 
collected,  with  fpades,  more  or  fewer  as  the  nature  of 
the  ground  requires,  and  then  fet  a  plough,  to  draw  a 
furrow  directly  acrofs  the  ridges  of  the  whole  field  in¬ 
tended  to  be  levelled.  Divide  this  line  into  as  many 
parts  as  you  have  labourers,  allotting  to  each  one  ridge 
or  two,  or  more  or  lefs,  according  to  their  number, 
height,  and  other  circumtlances.  Let  each  of  the  la- 
bourers  liave  orders,  as  foon  as  the  plough  has  palTed 
that  part  affigned  him,  to  begin  to  dig  in  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow  that  the  plough  has  juil  made,  about  the 
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that  it  wrere,  on  many  occafions,  better  for  him  to  have 
his  whole  field  reduced  at  once  to  the  fame  degree  of 
poornefs  as  the  pooreft  of  it,  than  have  it  in  this  hate. 
An  almoft  impracticable  degree  of  attention  in  fpread- 
ing  the  manures  may  indeed  in  fome  meafure  get  the 
better  of  this  :  but  it  is  fo  difficult  to  perform  this  pro¬ 
perly,  that  I  have  frequently  feen  fields  that  had  been 
thus  levelled,  in  which,  after  thirty  years  of  continued 
culture  and  repeated  dreffings,  the  marks  of  the  old 
ridges  could  be  diltinffiy  traced  when  the  corn  was 
growing,  altho’  the  furface  was  fo  level  that  no  traces 


r  i/  6  n  r  .  v>ao  ltvc‘  LlldL  I1U  LIdCCS  .  Lllt  1U11UVV  “““  piougn  nas  jult  made,  about  the 

ot  them  could  be  perceived  when  the  corn  was  off  the  middle  of  the  fide  of  the  old  ridge,  keeping  his  face 

gr°u"dV  ,  .  .  r  .  towards  the  old  furrow,  working  backwards  till  he 

But  this  is  a  degree  of  perfe&ion  in  levelling  that  comes  to  the  height  of  the  ridge,  and  then  turn  to- 
cannot  be  ufually  attained  by  following  this  mode  of  wards  the  other  furrow,  and  repeat  the  fame  on  the 
pra&ice;  and,  therefore,  is  but  feldom  feen.  For  all  other  fide  of  the  ridge,  always  throwing  the  earth  that 
that  can  be  expe&ed  to  be  done  by  any  levelling  ma-  he  digs  up  into  the  deep  old  furrow  between  the  rid- 
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Practice.  gw,  that  is  direaiy  before  him;  taking  care  not  to  dig 

» - V - '  deep  where  he  firft  begins,  but  to  go  deeper  and  oeepcr 

as  he  advances  to  ti.e  height  of  the  ridge  fo  as  to  leave 
the  bottom  of  the  trench  lie  thus  makes  ac.ofs  the 
rid-e  entirely  level,  or  as  nearly  lo  as  poffible.  And 
when  he  has'finiflied  that  part  of  the  furrow  allotted  to 
him  that  the  plough  has  made  m  gong,  let  him  then 
go  and  finifti  in  the  fame  manner  his  own  portion  of 
the  furrow  that  the  plough  makes  in  returning,  n  vhis 
manner,  each  man  performs  his  own  talk  through  the 
whole  held,  gradually  railing  the  old  funows  as  tnc 
old  heights  are  depreifed.  And,  if  an  attentive  over- 
feer  is  at  hand,  to  fee  that  the  whole  is  equally  well 
done,  and  that  each  furrow  israifed  to  a  greater  height 
than  the  middle  of  the  old  ridges,  fo  as  to  allow  for  the 
fubfiding  of  that  loole  earth,  the  operation  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  finished  at  once,  and  never  again  need  to  be  re- 

Pe“efn  performing  this  operation,  it  will  always  be 
proper  to  make  the  ridges,  formed  for  the  purpofe  of 
levelling,  which  go  acrofs  the  old  ridges,  as  broad  as 
poffible" ;  beeaufe  the  deep  trench  that  is  thus  made  in 
each  of  the  furrows  are  an  impediment  in  the  future 
operations,  as  well  as  the  height  that  is  accumulated 
in  the  middle  of  each  of  thefe  r.dges ;  fo  that  the  fewer 
there  are  of  thefe,  the  better  it  is.  The  farmer  there¬ 
fore,  will  do  well  to  advert  to  this  in  time,  and  begin 
by  forming  a  ridge  by  always  turning  the  plough  to 
the  right  hand,  till  it  becomes  of  fuch  a  breadth  as 
makes  it  very  inconvenient  to  turn  longer  in  that  man¬ 
ner ;  and  then,  at  the  dillance  of  twice  the  breadth  of 
this  new-formed  ridge  from  the  middle  of  it,  mark  oft 
a  furrow  for  the  middle  of  another  ridge,  turning 
round  it  to  the  right  hand,  in  the  fame  manner  as  was 
done  in  the  former,  till  it  becomes  of  the  fame  breadth 
with  it ;  and  then,  turning  to  the  left  hand,  plough  out 
the  interval  that  was  left  between  the  two  new- formed 
ridges.  By  this  mode  of  ploughing,  each  ridge  may 
be  made  of  40  or  50  or  ,60  yards  in  breadth,  without 
any  great  inconvenience  ;  for  although  fome  time  will 
be  loft  in  turning  at  the  ends  of  thefe  broad  ridges, 
yet  as  this  operation  is  only  to  be  once  performed  in 
this  manner,  the  advantage  that  is  reaped  by  having 
few  open  furrows,  is  more  than  fufficient  to  counter¬ 
balance  it.  And,  in  order  to  moderate  the  height 
that  would  be  formed  in  the  middle  of  each  of  tliefe 
great  ridges,  it  will  always  be  proper  to  mark  out  the 
ricb-res,  and  draw  the  furrow  that  is  to  be  the  middle  of 
■each  fome  days  before  you  collect  your  labourers  to 
level  the  field  ;  that  you  may,  without  any  hurry  or 
lofs  of  labour,  clear  out  a  good  trench  through  the 
middle  of  each  of  the  old  ridges;  as  the  plough  at  this 
time  going  and  returning  nearly  in  the  fame  track,  pre¬ 
vents  the  labourers  from  working  properly  without  this 
precaution. 

“  If  thefe  rules  are  attended  to,  your  field  will  be  at 
once  reduced  to  a  proper  level,  and  the  rich  earth  that 
formed  the  fuiface  of  the  old  ridges  be  ftill  kept  upon 
the  fur  face  of  your  field;  fo  that  the  only  lofs  that  the 
poffeffor  of  fuch  ground  can  fuftain  by  this  operation, 
is  merely  the  expence  of  performing  it.” 

irie  afterwards  makes  a  calculation  of  the  different 
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expences  of  levelling  by  the  plough  and  by  the  fpade,  Practice, 
in.  which  he  finds  the  latter  by  far  the  cheapelt  me-  ■  ‘ 

thod. 

.Let  it  be  a  rule  to  dire&  the  ridges  north  and  fouth,  Proper  di. 
if  the  ground  will  permit,  in  this  diredion,  the 
and  weft  fides  of  the  ridges,  dividing  the  fun  equally  be¬ 
tween  them,  will  ripen  at  the  fame  time.  #  uj 

It  is  a  great  advantage  in  agriculture,  to  form  ridgesNarrow 
fo  narrow?  and  fo  low,  as  to  admit  the. crowns  and  fur-  "dges.an 
rows  to  be  changed  alternately  every  crop.  The  foil a  vantaS«« 
nearefl  the  furface  is  the  beft;  and  by  fuch  ploughing, 
it  is  always  kept  near  the  furface,  and  never  buried. 

In  high  ridges,  the  foil  is  accumulated  at  the  crown 
and  the  furrowte  left  bare.  Such  alteration  of  crown 
and  furrow,  is  eafy  where  the  ridges  are  no  more  but 
feven  or  eight  feet  broad.  This  mode  of  ploughing 
anfwers  perfeftly  well  in  iandy  and  gravelly  foils,  and 
even  in  loam  ;  but  it  is  uot  iafe  in  day  foil.  In  that 
foil,  the  ridges  ought  to  be  1  2  feet  wide,  and  20  inches 
high;  to  be  preferved  always  in  the  fame  form  by  call¬ 
ing,  that  is,  by  ploughing  two  ridges  together,  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  furrow  that  leparates  them,  and  plough¬ 
ing  round  and  round  till  the  two  ridges  be  finiihed. 

By  this  method,  the  feparating  furrow  is  railed  a  little 
higher  than  the  furrows  that  bound  the  two  ridges. 

But  at  the  next  ploughing,  that  inequality  is  corrected, 
by  beginning  at  the  bounding  furrows,  and  going  round 
and  round  till  the  ploughing  of  the  two  ridges  be  com¬ 
pleted’ at  the  feparating  furrow. 


4.  Clearing  Ground  of  Weeds. 
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For  this  purpofe  a  new  inftrument,  termed  a  cleaning  cleaning 
harrow,  has  been  introduced  by  Lord  Karnes,  and  is  harrow, 
ftrongly  recommended  (b).  It  is  one  entire,  piece  * 
like  the  firft  of  thofe  mentioned  above,  confifting  of  °* 
feven  bulls,  four  feet  long  each,  two  and  one-fourth 
inches  broad,  two  and  three- fourths  deep.  The  bulls 
are  united  together  by  fheths,  fimilar  to  what  are  men¬ 
tioned  above.  The  intervals  between  the  bulls  being 
three  and  three-fourths  inches,  the  breadth  of  the  whole 
harrow  is  three  feet  five  inches.  In  each  bull  are  in- 
ferted  eight  teeth,  each  nine  inches  free  below  the 
wood,  and  diftant  from  each  other  fix  inches.  ri  he 
weight  of  each  tooth  is  a  pound,  or  near  it.  The 
whole  is  firmly  bound  by  an  iron  plate  from  corner  to 
corner  in  the  line  of  the  draught.  The  reft  as  in  the 
harrows  mentioned  above,  'i  he  fixe,  however,  is  not 
invariable.  The  cleaning  harrow  ought  to  be  larger 
or  lefs  according  as  the  foil  is  (lift  or  free. 

To  give  this  inftrument  its  full  effedt,  ftones  of  fuch 
a  fize  as  not  to  pafs  freely  between  the  teeth  ought  to 
be  carried  off,  and  clods  of  that  fize  ought  to  be  bro¬ 
ken.  The  ground  ought  to  be  dry,  which  it  commonly 
is  in  the  month  of  May. 

In  preparing  for  barley,  turnip,  or  other  furamer- 
crop,  begin  with  ploughing  and  crofs-ploughing.  If 
the  ground  be  not  fufiieiently  pulverized,  let  the  great 
brake  be  applied,  to  be  followed  fuceefiively  with  the  ill 
and  2d  harrows.  I11  lliff  foil,  rolling  may  be  proper,  plate  V. 
or  twice  between  the  adts.  Thefe  operations  will  looientig. 
every  root,  and  bring  fome  of  them  to  the  fuiface. 

This 


(b  )  In  his  Gentleman  Farmer ;  to  which  performance  the  practical  part  of  this  article  is  materially  indebted. 


Fig.  5. 
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Practice.  This  is  the  time  for  the  3d  harrow,  conduced  by  a 
1  " " ~  boy  mounted  on  one  of  the  horfes,  who  trots  fmartly 

along  the  field,  and  brings  all  the  roots  to  the  furface  : 
there  they  are  to  lie  for  a  day  or  two,  till  perfectly 
dry.  If  any  ftones  or  clods  remain,  they  mult  be  car¬ 
ried  off  in  a  cart.  And  now  fucceeds  the  operation  of 
the  cleaning  harrow.  It  is  drawn  by  a  dngie  horfe, 
directed  by  reins,  which  the  man  at  the  oppoiite  corner 
puts  over  his  head,  in  order  to  have  both  hands  free. 
In  this  corner  is  fixed  a  rope,  with  which  the  man  from 
time  to  time  raifes  the  harrow  from  the  ground,  to  let 
the  weeds  drop.  For  the  fake  of  expedition,  the  weeds 
ought  to  be  dropt  in  a  flraight  line  crofs  the  field, 
whether  the  harrow  be  full  or  not  ;  and  feldom  is  a 
field  fo  dirty  but  that  the  harrow  may  go  30  yards  be¬ 
fore  the  teeth  are  filled.  The  weeds  will  be  thus  laid 
in  parallel  rows,  like  thofe  of  hay  raked  together  for 
drying.  A  harrow  may  be  drawn  fwiftlv  along  the 
rows,  in  order  to  (hake  out  all  the  dull;  and  then  the 
weeds  may  be  carried  clean  off  the  field  in  carts.  But 
we  are  not  yet  done  with  thefe  weeds :  indead  of  burn¬ 
ing,  which  is  the  ordinary  pra&ice,  they  may  be  con¬ 
verted  into  ufeful  manure,  by  laying  them  in  a  heap 
with  a  mixture  of  hot  dung  to  begin  fermentation. 
At  firfb  view,  this  way  of  cleaning  land  will  appear 
operofe  ;  but,  upon  trial,  neither  the  labour  nor  ex¬ 
pence  will  be  found  immoderate.  At  any ‘rate,  the  la¬ 
bour  and  expence  ought  not  to  be  grudged  ;  for  if  a 
field  be  once  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  feafons  mud  be 
very  crofs,  or  the  farmer  very  indolent,  to  make  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  renew  the  operation  in  lefs  than  20  years.  In 
the  word  feafons,  a  few  years  paftnre  is  always  under 
command  ;  which  effeauaby  dedroys  triennial  plants, 
fuch  as  thiflles  and  couch-grafs. 


5.  On  the  Nature  of  different  Kinds  of  Soils,  and  the 
Plants  proper  to  each. 

1.  Clay,  which  is  in  general  the  ftiffed  of  all  foils, 
and  contains  an  un&uous  quality-  But  under  the 
term  clays ,  earths  of  different  forts  and  colours  are  in¬ 
cluded,  .  One  kind  is  fo  obflinate,  that  fcarcely  any 
thing  will  fubdue  it;  another  is  fo  hungry  and  poor, 
that  it  abforbs  whatever  is  applied,  and  turns  it  into 
its  own  quality.  Some  clays  are  fatter  than  others, 
and  the  fatted  are  the  bed;  fome  are  more  foft  and 
flippery.  But  all  of  them  retain  water  poured  on 
their  furfaccs,  where  it  dagnates,  and  chills  the  plants, 
without  finking  into  the  foil.  The  clofenefs  of  clay 
prevents  the  roots  and  fibres  of  plants  from  fpreading 
in  fearch  of  nouriftiment.  The  blue,  the  red,  and  the 
white  clay,  if  drong,  are  unfavourable  to  vegetation. 
The  dony  and  loofer  fort  are  lefs  fo ;  but  none  of  them 
are  worth  any  thing  till  their  texture  is  fo  loofened  by 
a  mixture  of  other  fub dances,  and  opened,  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  influence  of  the  fun,  the  air,  and  froth.  A- 
mong  the  manures  recommenced  for  clay,  fand  is  of 
all  others  to  be  preferred  ;  and  fea-fand  the  bed  of  all 
where  it  can  be  obtained  :  This  mod  effe&ually  breaks 
the  cohefion. 

The  reafon  for  preferring  fea-fand  is,  that  it  is  not 
formed  wholly  (as  mod  other  lands  are)  of  fmall  dones; 
ut  contains  a  great  deal  of  calcareous  matter  in  it, 
uch  as,  {hells  grated  and  broken  to  pieces  by  the  tide; 
and  alfo  of  falts.  The  fmaller  the  fand  is  the  more 
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eafily  it  penetrates  the  clay  ;  but  it  abides  lefs  time  in 
it  than  the  larger.  1 

The  next  bed  fand  is  that  wafhed  down  by  rains  on 
gravelly  foils.  Thofe  which  are  dry  and  light  are  the 
word.  Small  gritty  gravel  has  alfo  been  recommended 
by  the  bed  writers  on  agriculture  for  thefe  foils;  and 
in  many  indances  we  have  found  them  to  anfwer  the 
purpofe. 

Shell  marie,  afhes,  and  all  animal  and  vegetable  fub- 
dances,  are  very  good  manures  for  clay;  but  they  have 
been  found  mod  beneficial  when  fand  is  mixed  with 
them.  Lime  has  been  often  ufed,  but  the  writer  of 
this  feclion  would  not  recommend  it,  for  he  never 
found  any  advantage  from  it  fingly,  when  applied  to 
clays. 

The  crops  mod  fuitable  for  fuch  lands  are,  wheat, 
beans,  cabbages,  and  rye-grafs.  Clover  feldom  fucceeds, 
nor  indeed  any  plants  whofe  roots  require  depth,  and  a 
wide  fpread  in  the  earth. 

Chalk.  Chalky  foils  are  generally  dry  and  warm, 


m  y  O - ^  ^ 

and  if  there  he  a  tolerable  depth  of  mould,  fruitful  ; 
producing  great  crops  of  barley,  rye,  peafe,  vetches, 
clover,  trefoil,  burnet,  and  particularly  faintfoin.  The 
latter  plant  flourifhes  in  a  chalky  foil  better  than  any 
other.  But  if  the  furface  of  mould  be, very  thin,  this 
foil  requires  good  manuring  with  clay,  marie,  loam,  or 
dung.  As  thefe  lands  are  dry,  they  may  be  fown  ear¬ 
lier  than  others. 

When  your  barley  is  three  inches  high,  throw  in 
10  lb.  of  clover,  or  15  lb.  of  trefoil,  and  roll  it  well. 
The  next  dimmer  mow  the  crop  for  hay ;  feed  off  the 
attermath  with  lheep;  and  in  winter  give  it  a  top-dref- 
fing  of  dung.  This  will  produce  a  crop  the  fecond 
fpnng,  which  fhonld  be  cut  for  hay.  As  foon  as  this 
crop  is  carried  off,  plough  up  the  land,  and  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September  fow  three  bufhels  of  rye  per 
acre,  either  to  feed  off  with  fheep  in  the  fpring  01^  to 
dand  for  harveft.  If  you  feed  it  off,  fow  winter  vetches 
m  Augud  or  September,  and  make  them  into  hay  the 
following  dimmer.  Then  get  the  land  into  as  fine  tilth 
as  p^flible,  and  fow  it  with  faintfoin,  which,  with  a 
little  manure  once  in  two  or  three  years,  will  remain  and 
produce  good  crops  for  20  years  together. 

3.  Light  poor  land,  which  ieldcm  produces  good 
crops  of  any  thing  till  well  manured.  After  it  is  well 
ploughed,  fow  three  bufhels  of  buck-wheat  per  acre, 
in  April  or  May  :  When  in  bloom,  let  your  cattle  in 
a  few  days  to  eat  off  the  bed,  and  tread  the  other 
down  ;  this  done,  plough  in  what  remains  immediate¬ 
ly.  This  will  foon  ferment  and  rot  in  -the  ground  ; 
then  lay  it  fine,  and  fow  three  bufhels  of  rye  per  acre. 
If  this  can  be  got  oft'  early  enough,  fow  turnips ;  if 
not,  winter  vetches  to  cut  for  hay.  Then  get  it  in 
good  tilth  and  fow  turnip- rooted  cabbages,  in  rows 
ll,rce  fret  apart.  This  plant  feldom  fails,  if  it  has 
fuflicient  room,  and  the  intervals  be  well  liorfe-hoed  ; 
and  you  will  find  it  the  bed  fpring-feed  for  dieep  when 
turnips  are  over. 

1  lie  horfe-hocing  will  clean  and  prepare  the  land 
for  faintfoin;  for  the  fovving  of  which  April  is 
reckoned  the  bed  feafon.  The  ufual  way  is  to  fow 
it  broad-caff,  four  bufhels  to  an  acre  ;  but  the  writer 
prefers  lowing  it  in  drills  two  feet  afunder ;  for  then* 
it  may  be  liorfe-hoed,  and  half  the  feed  will  be  fulfil 
cient. 

The 
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The  horfe-hoeiVg  will  not  only  clean  the  crop,  but 
earth  up  the  plants,  and  render  them  more  luxuriant 

andlfayouSVow  it  broad-caft,  give  it  a  top-drcffing  in 
December  or  January,  of  rotten  dung  or  alhes,  or, 
which  is  Hill  better,  of  both  mixed  up  in  compolt. 

From  various  trials,  it  is  found  that  taking  only  one 
crop  in  a  year,  and  feeding  the  after-growth,  «  better 
than  to  mow  it  twice.  Cut  it  as  foon  as'it  is  in  full 
bloom,  if  the  weather  will  permit.  1  lie  hay  will  be 
•  the  fweeter.  and  the  ftrength  of  the  plants  lefs  im¬ 
paired,  than  if  it  Hands  till  the  feed  is  formed. 

P  4.  Light  rich  land,  being  the  moll  eafy  to  cultivate 
to  advantage,  and  capable  of  bearing  moft  kinds  of 
grain,  puUe,  and  herbage,  little  need  be  fold  upon  it. 
One  thing  however  is  very  proper  to  be  obferved,  that 
fuch  lands  are  the  bell  adapted  to  the  drill  husbandry, 
efpecially  where  machines  are  ufed,  which  requite  Ihah 
low  furrows  to  be  made  for  the  reception  of  the  feed. 
This,  if  not  prone  to  couch-grafs,  is  the  belt  of  all  foils 
for  lucerne  ;  which,  if  fown  in  two  feet  drills,  and  kept 
clean,  will  yield  an  aHonilhing  quantity  of  the  molt  ex¬ 
cellent  herbage.  But  lucern  will  never  be  cultivated 
to  advantage  where  couch-grafs  and  weeds  are  very 
plentiful ;  nor  in  the  broad-caft  method,  even  wheic 
they  are  not  fo  ;  becaufe  hor fe-  hoeing  is  effential  to  the 
vigorous  growth  of  this  plant- 

r.  Coarfe  rough  land.  Plough  deep  in  autumn  ; 
when  it  has  lain  two  weeks,  crofs-piough  it,  and  let  it 
lie  rough  through  the  winter.  In  March  give  it  ano¬ 
ther  good  ploughing  5  drag,  rake  and  harrow  it  well 
to  get  out  the  rubbilh,  and  fow  four  bulhels  of  black 
oats  per  acre  if  the  foil  be  wet,  and  white  oats  if  dry. 
When  about  four  inches  high,  roll  them  well  after  a 
fhower  :  This  will  break  the  clods;  and  the  line  mould 
falling  among  the  roots  of  the  plants  will  promote  their 

8r<SomeSfow  clover  and  rye-grafs  among  the  oats,  but 
this  appears  to  be  bad  hufbandry.  If  you  defign  it 
for  clover,  fow  it  fmgle,  and  let  a  coat  of  dung  be  laid 
on  in  December.  The  fnow  and  rain  will  then  dilute 
its  falts  and  oil,  and  carry  them  down  among  tlic  roots 
of  the  plants.  This  is  far  better  than  mixing  the 
crops  on  fuch  land,  for  the  oats  will  exhauft  the  foil  fo 
much  that  the  clover  will  be  impoverished.  The  fo!* 
lowing  fummer  you  will  have  a  good  crop  of  clover, 
which  cut  once,  and  feed  the  after-growth.  In  the 
winter  plough  it  in,  and  let  it  lie  till  February  :  Then 
plough  and  harrow  it  well;  and  in  March,  if  the  foil 
be  moift,  plant  beans  in  drills  of  three  feet,  to  admit 
the  horfc  hoe  freely.  When  you  horfe-hoe  them  a  fe- 
cond  time,  fow  a  row  of  turnips  in  each  interval,  and 
they  will  fucceed  very  well.  But  if  the  land  be  ffrong 
enough  for  fowing  wheat  as  foon  as  the  beans  are  off, 
the  turnips  may  be  omitted. 

Sect.  III.  Culture  of  particular  Plants . 

The  articles  hitherto  infilled  on,  are  all  of  them 
preparatory  to  the  capital  objedl  of  a  farm,  that  of 
railing  plants  for  the  nouriihment  of  man,  -and  of 
other  animals.  Tliefe  are  of  two  kinds  ;  culmiferous 
and  leguminous  ;  differing  widely  from  each  other. 
Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,'  'rye-grafs,  are  of  the  firff 

N°  8. 
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kind  :  of  the  other  kind  are,  peafe,  beans,  clover,  cab- 
bage,  and  many  others.  ,  t 

Culmiferous  plants,  fays  Bonnet,  have  three  fets  °f  Cuimife. 
roots.  The  firil  iffuc  from  the  feed,  and  pulli  to  therous  ^ 
furface  an  upright  Item  ;  another  fet  Hue  from  a  knot 
in  that  ftem ;  and  a  third  from  another  knot,  nearer 
the  furface.  Hence  the  advantage  of  laying  feed  io  deep' 
in  the  ground  as  to  afford  fpace  for  all  the  fets.  m 

Leguminous  plants  form  their  roots  differently.  Legumi- 
Peafe;  beans,  cabbage,  have  ftore  of  fmall  roots  allnoa.yUnw, 
iffuing  from  the  feed,  like  the  undermoft  fet  of  culmi- 
ferous  roots  ;  and  they  have  no  other  roots.  A  patalo 
and  a  turnip  have  bulbous  roots.  Red  clover  lias  a 
ftroncr  tap  root.  The  difference  between  culmiferous 
and  leguminous  plants  with  reipe£l  to  the  effedls  they 
produce  in  the  foil,  wiU  be  infilled  on  afterward,  in 
the  fedlion  concerning  rotation  of  crops.  _  As  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  fedlion  is  confined  to  the  propagation  of  plants, 
it  falls  naturally  to  be  divided  into  three  articles:  firil, 

Plants  cultivated  for  fruit  ;  fecond,  Plants  cultivated 
for  roots  ;  third,  Plants  cultivated  for  leaves. 


I.  Plants  Cultivated  for  Fruit, 

i .  Wheat  and  Rye. 

122 

Any  time  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  Fallowing 
May,  the  fallowing  for  wheat  may  commence.  The wheat, 
moment  fhould  be  chofen,  when  the  ground,  beginning 
to  dry,  has  yet  fome  remaining  foftnefs  :  in  that  con¬ 
dition,  the  foil  divides  ealily  by  the  plough,  and  falls 
into  fmall  parts.  This  is  an  effential  article,  deferving 
the  ffri£leil  "attention  of  the  farmer.  Ground  plough¬ 
ed  too  wet,  rifes,  as  we  fay,  whole-fur ,  as  when  p allure* 
ground  is  ploughed  :  where  ploughed  too  dry,  it  rifes 
in  great  lumps,  which  are  not  reduced  by  fubfequent 
ploughings ;  not  to  mention,  that  it  requires  double 
force  to  plough  ground  too  dry,  and  that  the  plough  is 
often  broken  to  pieces.  When  the  ground  is  in  proper 
order,  the  farmer  can  have  no  exenfe  for  delaying  a 
fingle  minute.  This  firil  courfe  of  fallow  muff,  it  is 
true,  yield  to  the  barley- feed  ;  but  as  the  barley-feed 
is  commonly  over  the  lirll  week  of  May,  or  fooner,  the 
feafon  mull  be  unfavourable  if  the  fallow  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  middle  of  May. 

As  clay  foil  requires  high  ridges,  tliefe. ought  to  be 
cleaved  at  the  firff  ploughing,  beginning  at  the  furrow, 
and  ending  at  the  crown.  This  ploughing  ought  to 
be  as  deep  as  the  foil  will  admit  :  and  water-furrowing 
ought  inllantly  to  follow;  for  if  rain  happen  befme 
water-furrowing,  it  flagnates  in  the  furrow,  neceffanly 
delays  the  fecond  ploughing  till  that  part  of  the  ridge 
be  dry,  and  prevents  the  furrow  from  being  mellowed 
and  roalled  by  the  fun.  If  this  firff  ploughing  be  well 
executed,  annual  weeds  will  rile  in  plenty. 

About  the  firff  week  of  June,  the  great  brake  will 
loofen  and  reduce  the  foil,  encourage  a  fecond  crop  of 
annuals,  and  raife  to  the  furface  the  roots  of  weeds 
moved  by  the  plough.  Give  the  weeds  time  to  fpring, 
which  may  be  in  two  or  three  weeks.  rl  hen  proceed 
to  the  fecond  ploughing  about  the  beginning  of  July  ; 
which  muff  be  crofs  the  ridges,  in  order  to  reach  all 
the  flips  of  the  former  ploughing.  By  crofs- ploughing 
the  furrows  will  be  filled  up,  and  water  furrowing  be 
ftill  more  neceffary  than  before.  Employ  the  brake 
again  about  the  10th  of  Augull,  to  dellroy  the  annuals 
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that  have  fprung  fince  the  laft  flirring.  A  11V 
tion  of  weeds  is  a  capital  article  in  fallowing  :  yet  fo 
blind  are  people  to  their  intereft,  that  nothing  is  more 
common  than  a  fallow  field  covered  with  charlock  and 
wild  muftard,  all  in  flower,  and  10  or  12  inches  high. 
The  field  having  now  received  two  harrowings  and  two 
breakings  is  prepared  for  manure,  whether  lime  or 
dung,  which  without  delay  ought  to  be  incorporated 
with  the  foil  by  a  repeated  harrowing  and  a  gathering 
furrow.  This  ought  to  be  about  the  beginning  of 
September,  and  as  foon  after  as  you  pleafe  the  feed  may 
be  fown. 

As  in  ploughing  a  clay  foil  it  is  of  importance  to 
prevent  poaching,  the  hinting  furrows  ought  to  be  done 
with  two  horfes  in'  a  line.  If  four  ploughs  be  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  field,  to  one  of  them  may  be  allotted  the 
care  of  {infilling  the  hinting  furrows. 

Loam,  being  a  medium  between  fand  and  clay,  is 
of  all  foils  the  fitted  for  culture,  and  the  leaft  fubjed 
to  chances.  It  dees  not  hold  water  like  clay  ;  and 
when  wet,  it  dries  fooner.  At  the  fame  time,  it  is  more 
retentive  than  fand  of  that  degree  of  moifture  which 
promotes  vegetation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  more 
fubjetf:  to  couch- grafs  than  clay,  and  to  other  weeds  ; 
to  defiroy  which,  fallowing  is  dill  more  neceffary  than 
in  clay. 

Beginning  the  fallow  about  the  fird  of  May,  or  as 
foon  as  barley-feed  is  over,  take  as  deep  a  furrow  as 
the  foil  will  admit.  Where  the  ridges  are  fo  low  and 
narrow  as  that  the  crown  and  furrow  can  be  changed 
alternately,  there  is  little  or  no  occafion  for  water  fur¬ 
rowing.  Where  the  ridges  are  fo  high  as  to  make  it 
proper  to  cleave  them,  water  furrowing  is  proper.  The 
lecond  ploughing  may  be  at  the  didance  of  five  weeks. 
Two  crops  of  annuals  may  be  got  in  the  interim,  the 
fird  by  the  brake  and  the  next  by  the  harrow-  and  by 
the  fame  means  eight  crops  may  be  got  in  the  feafon. 
The  ground  mud  be  cleared  of  couch-grafs  and  knot- 
grafs  roots,  by  the  cleaning  harrow  deferibed  above. 
The  time  for  this  operation  is  immediately  before  the 
manure  is  laid  on.  The  ground  at  that  time  being  in 
its  loofed  date,  parts  with  its  grafs  roots  more  freely 
than  at  any  other  time.  After  the  manure  is  fpread, 
and  incorporated  with  the  foil  by  brakeing  or  harrow¬ 
ing,  the  feed  may  be  fown  under  furrow,  if  the  ground 
hang  fo  as  eafily  to  carry  off  the  moidure.  To  leave 
it  rough  without  harrowing  has  two  advantages  :  it 
is  not  apt  to  cake  with  moidure,  and  the  inequalities 
make  a  fort  of  (belter  to  the  young  plants  againd  frod. 
But  if  it  lie  flat,  it  ought  to  be  fmoothed  with  a  flight 
harrow  after  the  feed  is  fown,  which  will  facilitate  the 
courfe  of  the  rain  from  the  crown  to  the  furrow. 

A  fandy  foil  is  too  loofe  for  wheat.  The  only  chance 
for  a  crop  is  after  red  clover,  the  roots  of  which  bind 
the  foil ;  and  the  inftru&ions  above  given  for  loam  are 
applicable  here.  Rye  is  a  crop  much  fitter  for  fandy 
loil  than  wheat  ;  and  like  wheat,  it  is  generally  fown 
alter  a  fummer- fallow. 

Lafily,Sow  wheat  as  foon  in  the  month  of  O&ober  as 
t  e  ground  is  ready.  When  fown  a  month  more  early, 
it  is  too  forward  in  the  fpring,  and  apt  to  be  hurt  by 
Irclt;  when  fown  a  month  later,  it  has  not  time  to 
loot  before  frod  comes  on,  and  frod  fpews  it  out  of 
the  ground. 

£ettwg  of  wheat,  a  method  which  is  reckoned  one 
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Ihe  dedruc-  of  the  greated  improvements  in  huibandry  that  has  ta¬ 
ken  place  this  century.  It  feems  to  have  been  fird  1 
fuggededby  planting  grains  in  a  garden  from  mere  cu- 
riolity,  by  perfons  who  had  no  thought  or  opportunity 
of  extending  it  to  a  lucrative  purpofe.  Nor  was  it 
atienipted  on  a  larger  fcale,  till  a  little  farmer  near 
Norwich  began  it  about  17  years  fince,  upon  lefs  than 
an  acre  of  land.  For  two  or  three  years  only  a  few  SettiricTof 
followed  his  example  ;  and  thefe  were  generally  the  wheat? 
butt  or  their  neighbours  merriment  for  adopting  fo 
fingular  a  pra&ice.  They  had,  however,  confiderably 
better  corn  and  larger  crops  than  their  neighbours  : 
this,  together  with  the  faving  in  feed,  engaged  more 
to  follow  them  :  while  fome  ingenious  perfons,  ob- 
ferving.  us  great  advantage,  recommended  and  pub- 
lidied  its  utility  in  the  Norwich  papers.  Thefe  re¬ 
commendations  had  their  effect.  The  curiofity  and 
inquiry  of  the  Norfolk  farmers  (particularly  round 
Norwich)  were  excited,  and  they  found  fufficient  rea- 
fon  to  make  general  experiments.  Among  the  reft  was 
one  of  the  large  ft  occupiers  of  lands  in  this  county, 
who  fet  57  acres  in  one  year.  His  fnccefs,  from  the 
vifible  fuperiority  of  his  ciop,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  was  fo  great,  that  the  following  autumn  he 
fet  300  acres  and  has  continued  the  practice  ever  I2- 
fince.  This  noble  experiment  eftabliftied  the  practice,  A  capital 
and  yvas  the  means  of  introducing  it  generally  among  imProvc 
the  intelligent  farmers  in  a  very  large  diftridl  of  land  ;  m?nt  Jn 
there  being  few  who  now  fow  any  wheat,  if  they  cangnCU  tUrC’ 
procure  hands  to  fet  it.  It  has  been  generally  obferved, 
that  although  the  fet  crops  appear  very  thin  during  the 
autumn  and  winter,  the  plants  tiller  and  fpread  prodi¬ 
giously  ^in  the  fpring.  The  ears  are  indifputably  lar¬ 
ger,  witnout  any  dwarfifh  or  fmall  corn  ;  the  grain  is 
of  a  larger  bulk,  and  fpecifically  heavier  per  bufhel 
than  when  fown. 

lands  on  which  this  metnod  is  particularly  pro- 
fperous,  are  either  after  a  clover  ftubble,  or  on  which 
trefoil  and  grafs-feed  were  fown  the  fpring  before  the 
laft.  Thefe  grounds,  after  the  ufual  manuring,  are  Method 
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once  turned  over  by  the  plough  in  an  extended  fla< 


■£  or 


at  ten  ^nches^  wide  ;  along  which  a  man,  who  is 
called  a  dibhler ,  with  two  fetting-irons,  fomewhat  big- 
gei  than  ram-rods,  but  confiderably  bigger  at  the 
lower  end,  and  pointed  at  the  extremity,  fteps  back¬ 
wards  along  the  turf  and  makes  the  holes  about  four  in¬ 
ches  afunder  every  way,  and  an  inch  deep.  Into  thefe 
holes  the  droppers  (women,  boys,  and  girls)  drop  two 
grains,  which  is  quite  fufficient.  After  this,  a  gate 
bufhed  with  thorns  is  drawn  by  one  horfe  over  the 
land,  and  clofes  up  the  holes.  By  this  mode,  three 
pecks  of  grain  is  fufficient  for  an  acre  ;  and  being  im¬ 
mediately  buried,  it  is  equally  removed  from  vermin  or 
the  power  of  froft.  The  regularity  of  its  rifing  gives 
the  beft  opportunity  of  keeping  it  clear  from  weeds,  by 
weeding  or  hand-hoeing. 

Wheat-fetting  is  a  method  peculiarly  beneficial  when  Peculiar 
corn  13  dear;  and,  if  the  feafon  be  favourable,  may  advantages, 
be  pradifed  with  great  benefit  to  the  farmer.  Sir 
Thomas  Beevor  of  Hethel-Hall  in  Norfolk,  found  the 
produce  to  be  two  bufhels  per  acre  more  than  from  the 
wheat  which  is  fown  ;  but  having  much  lefs  fmall  corn 
intermixed,  with  it,  the  farnple  is  better,  and  always 
fetches  a  higher  price,  to  the  amount  generally  of  two 
(hillings  per  quarter. 

0  o  This- 
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faves  to  the  farmer  and  to  the 

more  than  half  a  million  of  people. 

Add  to  thefe  conf.derat.ons,  the  great  fupport 
to  the  poor  by  this  fecond  harveft,  as  it  may  be  called, 
which  enable/ them  to  difcharge  them  rents  *“1““  aI 
tain  their  families  without  having  recourfe  to  the  pa 
r;fh  _Tl.e  expence  of  fetting  by  hand  is  now  reduced 
to  about  fix  killings  per  acre  ;  wh.ch,  >"  jod 
ther  may  be  done  by  one  dibbler,  attended  by  three 
droooers7 in  two  days.  This  is  five  (hillings  per  day  ; 
of  which’,  if  the  dibbler  gives  to  the  children  hxpence 
each,  he  will  have  liimfelf  three  (hillings  and  hxpence 
for  his  day’s  work,  which  is  much  more  than  he  can 
poffibly  earn  by  any  other  labour  fo  eafy  to  h.mfe  . 

But  put  the  cafe,  that  the  man  has  a  wife  who  dibbles 
with  him,  and  two  or  three  of  his  own  children  to  d  p 
to  him,  you  fee  his  gains  will  then  be  prodigious,  and 
enough  to  enfure  a  plenty  of  candidates  for  that  work, 
even  in  the  lead  populous  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved  with  regaid  to  this 
method,  that  in  feafons  when  feed-corn  rs  very  cheap, 
or  the  autumn  particularly  unfavourable  to  the  P'^rce, 
it  mutt  certainly  be  leffened.  U .light  lands,  for  m- 
ftance,  a  very  dry  time  prevents  dibbling  ;  as  the  tmres 
made  with  the  infiruments  will  be  filled  up  again  y 
the  mould  as  fait  as  the  inftrument  rs  withdrawn.  So, 
again,  in  a  very  wet  feafon,  on  ftrong  and  (lift  clays,  the 
feeds  in  the  holes  cannot  be  well  and  properly  covere 
by  the  bu(hes  drawn  over  them.  But  thefe  extreme  o 
dry  and  wet  do  not  often  happen,  nor  do  they  attett 
lands  of  a  moderately  confident  texture,  or  both  light 
and  heavy  foils  at  the  fame  time,  fo  that  the  general 
pra&ice  i's  in  fad  never  greatly  impeded  by  them. 

Propagating  of  •wheat  by  dividing  and  tranjplanting 
it,  root,.  In  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  for  1768, 
we  meet  with  a  very  extraordinary  experiment,  ot 
which  the  following  is  an  abltrad.  On  the  2d  of  June 
1766,  Mr  C.  Miller  fowed  fome  grains  of  the  common 
red  wheat  ;  and  on  the  8th  of  Auguit  a  fmgle  plant 
was  taken  up  and  feparated  into  18  parts,  and  each 
part  planted  feparately.  Thefe  plants  having  puihed 
out  leveral  fide-fhoots,  by  about  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember  fome  of  them  were  then  taken  up  and  divided, 
and  the  reft  of  them  between  that  time  and  the  middle 
of  O&ober.  This  fecond  divifion  produced  67  plants. 
Thefe  plants  remained  through  the  winter,  and  another 
divifion  of  them,  made  between  the  middle  of  March 
and  the  12th  of  April,  produced  500  plants.  They 
were  then  divided  no  further,  but  permitted  to  remain. 
The  plants  were  in  general  ftronger  than  any  of  the 
wheat  in  the  fields.  Some  of  them  produced  upwards 
of  100  ears  from  a  fingle  root.  Many  of  the  ears  mea- 
fured  feven  inches  in  length,  and  contained  between 
60  and  70  grains. 

The  wdiole  number  of  ears  which,  by  the  procefs 
above  mentioned,  were  produced  from  one  grain  of 
wheat,  was  21,109,  which  yielded  three  pecks  and 
three  quarters  of  clear  corn,  the  weight  of  which  was 
47  lb.  7  ounces  ;  and  from  a  calculation  made  by 
counting  the  number  of  grains  in  an  ounce,  the  whole 
number  of  grains  was  about  576,840. 

By  this  account  wre  find,  that  there  was  only  one 
general  divifion  of  the  plants  made  in  the  fpring.  Had 
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a  fecond  been  made,  Mr  Miller  thinks  the  number  of  Prance.' 
plants  would  have  amounted  to  2000  inUead  of  500,  v 
and  the  produce  thereby  much  enlarged. 

The  ground  was  a  light  blackilh  foil,  upon  a  gra¬ 
velly  bottom  ;  and,  coniequently,  a  bad  foil  for  wheat. 

One  half  of  the  ground  was-  well  dunged,  the  other 
half  had  no  manure.  There  was,  however,  not  any 
difference  difcoverable  in  the  vigour,  or  growth,  or 


produce,  of  the  plants.  - 

It  mufi  be  evident,  that  the  expence  and  labour  ot 


fetting  in  the  above  manner  by  the  hand,  will  render 
it  impracticable  upon  a  large  fcale  fo  us  to  be  produc- 
tive  of  any  utility.  A  correfpoadent  of  the  Bath  .So¬ 
ciety,  therefoie  (Robert  Bogle,  Efq;  of  Daldowm, 
near  Glafgow),  with  a  view  to  extend  the  praftice, 
has  propofed  the  ufe  of  the  harrow  and  roller  until 
fome  better  implements  be  invented.  This  method  Method 
occurred  to  him  from  attending  to  the  practice  ufoalp^l 
with  fanners  on  certain  occafions,  of  harrowing  their  8 
fields  after  the  grain  is  fprung  up.  Upon  inveihgating 
the  principles  upon  which  thefe  praftices  are  founded, 
he  found  tnem  confined  merely  to  that  of  pulvenfing 
the  earth,  without  any  attention  to  Mr  Miller  s  doc- 
They  faid,  “  that  after  very  heavy  rains,  and 


trine,  — —  -  --4  -  .  t  , 

then  excefiive  dry  weather,  the  furface  of  their  lands 
were  apt  to  be  caked,  the  tender  fibres  of  the  young 
roots  were  thereby  prevented  from  puftnng,  and  of 
courfe  the  vegetation  was  greatly  obilru&ed  ;  in  fuch 
inftances,  they  found  very  great  benefit  from  harrow- 

ing  and  tolling.”  f  , 

Tliele  principles  he  acknowledges  to  be  well  touncB 
ed,  fo  far  as  relates  to  pulverifing  ;  but  contends,  that 
the  benefit  arifing  from  harrowing  and  rolling  is  not 
derived  from  pulverifing  entirely,  but  alfo  from  fub- 
dividing  and  enabling  the  plants  to  tiller  (as  it  is  term¬ 
ed).  “  The  harrow  (he  obferves)  certainly  breaks 
the  incruftation  on  the  furface,  and  the  roller  crumbles 
the  clods;  but  it  is  alfo  obvious,  that  the  harrow  re- 
moves  a  great  many  of  the  plants  from  their  original 
Rations  ;  and  that  if  the  corn  has  begun  to  tiller  at  the 
time  it  is  ufed,  the  roots  will  be,  in  many  inftances, 
fubdivided,  and  then  the  application  of  my  fyftem  of  di- 
vifibility  comes  into  play.  The  roller  then  ferves  to  plant 
the  roots  which  have  been  torn  up  by  the  harrow.  . 

But  on  this  the  Society  obferve,  that  the  teeth  or  a  Obje#i°n 
harrow  are  too  large  to  divide  roots  fo  Imall  and  tena¬ 
cious  as  are  thofe  of  grain  ;.and  whenever  fuch  roots 
(however  tillered)  ftand  in  the  line  any  tooth  makes, 
they  will,  if  fmall,  be  only  turned  on  one  fide  by  the 
earth  yielding  to  their  lateral  preffure,  or,  if  large,  the 
whole  root  will  probably  be  drawn  out  of  the  ground. 

The  principal  ufes,  therefore,  derived  from  harrowing 
and  rolling  thefe  crops  are,  openingthe  foil  between 
the  plants,  earthing  them  up,  breaking  the  clods,  and 
doling  the  earth  about  their  roots.  ^ 

In  a  fubfequent  letter,  Mr  Bogle,  without  conte 
iug  thefe  points,  further  urges  the  fcheme  of  propaga¬ 
ting  wheat  by  dividing  and  tranfplanting  its  roots, 
have  converfed  (lays  he)  much  with  many  practica 
fanners,  who  all  admit  that  my  plan  has  the  appearance 
not  only  ©f  being  pra&ical,  but  advantageous.  I  have 
alfo  feen  in  the  ninth  number  of  Mr  Young’s  Annals  o 
Agriculture,  the  account  of  an  experiment  w  ic 
ftrongly  corroborates  my  theory.  It  was  made  yt  e 
Rev.  Mr  Pike  of  Edmonton.  From  this,  and  other 

experiments 
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Practice,  experiments  which  have  been  made  under  my  own  eye, 
u-p~v— '  I  fore  fee  clearly,  that  the  fyftem  is  pra&icable,  and 
X33  will  certainly  be  productive  of  great  benefit,  fhould  it 
prafticabi-  become  general.  Befides  the  having  of  nine-tenths  of 
^eeC^  *n  ^1C  broad- cad,  other  very  important 

fertcd.6  U"  advantages  will  attend  the  fetting  out  of  wheat  from  a 
feed-bed,  fuch  as  an  early  crop  ;  the  certainty  of  good 
crops  ;  rendering  a  fuinmer  fallow  unneceffary  ;  having 
dung;  and  having  your  wheat  perfectly  free  from  weeds 
without  either  hand  or  horfe-hoeing.  Five  hundred 
plant?  in  April  produced  almoft  a  bufhel  of  grain.  My 
gardener  fays,  he  can  fet  one  thoufand  plants  in  a  day, 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  two  other  gar¬ 
deners.  Mr  Miller  found  no  difference  in  the  produce 
of  what  was  planted  on  lands  that  had  dung,  and  on 
w  hat  had  none,  except  where  the  land  was  improper 
for  wheat  at  all.” 

Bath  Socle-  On  this  letter  we  have  the  following  note  by  the  fo- 
ty’sobftr-  ciety :  u  Mr  Bogle  will  fee,  by  the  fociety’s  premium- 
vations.  book  this  year,  that  by  having  offered  feveral  premi¬ 
ums  for  experiments  of  the  kind  he  fo  earneftly  recom¬ 
mends,  we  wifh  to  have  his  theory  brought  to  the  tefl 
of  praClice.  Our  reafon  for  this,  as  well  as  for  print¬ 
ing  Mr  B’s  letter,  was  rather  to  excite  decifive  trials 
by  ingenious  perfons,  than  from  any  expectation  of  the 
praCtice  ever  becoming  a  general  one.  General,  in¬ 
deed,  it  never  can  be.  A  fufficient  number  of  hands 
could  not  be  found  to  do  it.  Unkindly  feafons  at  the 
time  of  tranfplanting  and  dividing  the  roots  would  fre¬ 
quently  endanger  and  injure,  if  not  deftroy  the  crops. 
But  admitting  the  mode  generally  practicable,  we  very 
much  doubt  whether  all  the  advantages  he  has  enumera¬ 
ted  wrould  be  derived  from  this  mode  of  culture.  Why 
fhould  dividing  and  tranfplanting  the  roots  of  wheat 
caufe  the  crop  to  be  early,  or  afford  a  Certainty  of  its 
being  a  good  one  ?  We  cannot  think  that  lefs  manure 
is  necefTary  in  this  method,  than  either  in  drilling  or 
broad-cafl  ;  nor  can  we  by  any  means  admit,  that  fuch 
crops  would  “  be  perfectly  free  from  weeds  without 
either  hand  or  horfe-hoeing.”  We  readily  agree  with 
Mr  Bogle,  that  by  this  mode  of  culture  on  a  general 
fcale,  an  immenfe  quantity  of  feed-corn  would  be  an¬ 
nually  faved  to  the  nation;  and  in  this,  we  believe,  the 
135  advantage,  wereitpra&icable,  would  principally  confift.” 
Further  ob-  Upon  the  fame  fubjeCt,  and  that  of  harrowing  all 
kinds  of  corn,  we  are  informed,  Mr  Bogle  afterwards 
communicated  to  the  Society  his  thoughts  more  at 
large,  together  with  authentic  accounts  which  were 
made  at  his  in  fiance,  and  which  were  attended  with 
very  great  fuccefs.  Tliefe,  however,  were  received  too 
late  for  publication  in  the  laft  (3d)  volume  of  their  pa¬ 
pers.  But  the  fociety,  conceiving  his  fyftem  may  be 
attended  with  confiderable  advantages  if  brought  into 
general  pradiee,  have  given,  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
a  few  of  his  leading  principles.  Mr  Bogle  ftates,  1. 
That  he  has  known  many  inftances  of  very  great  crops 
having  been  obtained  by  harrowing  fields  of  corn  after 
they  were  fpronted  ;  and  therefore  recommends  the 
praClice  very  warmly. 

2.  That  he  has  alfo  received  an  authentic  account  of 
one  inftance  where  the  fame  good  tffeCls  were  produ¬ 
ced  by  ploughing  the  field. 

3*  On  the  fyftem  of  tianfplanting,  he  dates,  that  a 
very  great  proportion  of  the  feed  will  be  faved,  as  a 
ftrn-cr  may  have  a  nurfery,  or  fmatl  patch  of  plant?, 
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from  which  his  fields  may  be  fupplied  ;  he  calculates 
that  one  acre  will  yield  plants  fufficient  for  iioo  acres. 

4.  That  a  very  great  increafe  of  crops  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  this  method,  probably  a  double  crop,  nay 
perhaps  a  triple  quantity  of  wheat  is  reaped  either  by 
drilling,  or  by  the  broad-cafl  hufhandry. 

5.  That  a  great  part  of  the  labour  may  be  perform¬ 
ed  by  infirm  men  and  women,  and  alfo  by  children, 
who  are  at  prefent  fupported  by  the  parifh  charity } 
and  that  of  courfe  the  poor’s  rates  may  be  confiderably 
reduced. 

6.  That  the  expence  will  not  exceed  from  20s.  to 
30s.  per  acre,  if  the  work  be  performed  by  able-bodied 
rnen  and  women  ;  but  that  it  will  be  much  lower,  if 
that  proportion  of  the  work  which  may  be  done  by 
employing  young  boys  and  girls  fhould  be  allotted  to 
them. 

7*  That  in  general  he  has  found  the  diflance  of  nine 
inches  every  way  a  very  proper  diflance  for  fetting  out 
the  plants  at ;  but  recommends  them  to  be  tried  at  o- 
ther  fpaces,  fuch  as  fix,  eight,  or  even  12  inches. 

8.  That  he  conceives  an  earlier  crop  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  in  this  manner  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other 
mode  of  cultivation. 

9.  That  a  clean  crop  may  alfo  be  procured  in  this 
way,  becaufe  if  the  land  be  ploughed  immediately  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  are  fet  out,  the  corn  will  fpring  much 
quicker  from  the  plants  than  the  weeds  will  do  from 
their  feeds,  and  the  corn  will  thereby  bear  down  the 
growth  of  the  weeds. 

10.  That  fuch  lands  as  are  overflowed  in  the  winter 
and  fpring,  and  are  of  courfe  unfit  for  fowing  with 
wheat  in  the  autumn,  may  be  rendered  fit  for  crops  of 
wheat  by  planting  them  in  the  fpring,  or  even  in  the 
fummer. 

1 1 .  That  he  has  known  inftances  of  wheat  being 
tranfplanted  in  September,  O&ober,  November,  Fe¬ 
bruary,  March,  April,  and  even  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  May,  which  have  all  anfwered  very  well. 

12.  That  he  has  known  an  early  kind  of  wheat  fown 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  May,  which  has  ripened  in  very 
good  time  ;  and  from  that  circumftance  he  conceives, 
if  the  plants  fhould  be  taken  from  that  early  kind,  the 
feafon  of  tranfplanting  might  be  prolonged  at  leaft  till 
the  ill  of  July,  perhaps  even  later. 

13.  That  he  has  reafon  to  think  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley,  are  not  annuals,  but  are  perennials,  provided 
they  are  eaten  down  by  cattle  and  fheep,  or  are  kept 
low  by  the  feythe  or  fickle  ;  and  are  prevented  from 
fpindling  or  coming  to  the  ear* 

J4.  That  one  very  prevalent  motive  with  him  in 
profecuting  this  plan,  is,  that  he  is  of  opinion  it  may 
enable  Government  to  devife  means  of  fupporting  the 
vagrant  poor,  both  old  and  young,  who  are  now  to  be 
met  with  every  where,  both  in  towns  and  in  the  coun* 
tty,  and  who  are  at  prefent  a  burden  on  the  commu¬ 
nity  :  but  if  fuch  employment  could  be  ftruck  out  for 
them,  a  comfortable  fubfiftence  might  be  provided  for 
them  by  means  of  their  own  labour  and  induflry  ;  and 
not  only  fave  the  public  and  private  charitable  contri¬ 
butions,  but  may  alfo  render  that  clafs  of  people  ufeful 
and  profitable  fubje&s  ;  inflead  of  their  remaining  in 
a  ufelefs,  wretched,  and  perhaps  a  profligate  and  vi¬ 
cious  courfe  of  life. 

Laftly,  Mr  Bogle  has  hinted  at  a  fecondary  object 
O  o  z  which 
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which  he  lias  in  view,  from  this  mode  of  cultivation, 
which  he  apprehends  may  in  tune,  with  a  fmall  degree 
of  attention,  prove  extremely  advantageous  to  agricul¬ 
ture  __lt  i9,  that  in  the  firft  place,  the  real  and  lntnn- 
fic  value  of  different  kinds  of  gram  may  be  more  ac¬ 
curately  afeertained  by  making  a  companfon  of  it  with 
a  few  plants  of  each  kind  fet  out  at  the  fame  time, 
than  can  be  done  when  fown  in  drills  or  broad-calt ; 
and  when  the  moft  valuable  kinds  of  wheat,  oats,  or 
barley,  are  difeovered,  he  ftates  that  in  a  very  fliort 
time  (not  exceeding  four  or  five  years)  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  that  valuable  kind  may  be  procured  to  tup- 
ply  the  kingdom  with  feed  from  a  Angle  grain  of  each 
kind  ;  for  lie  calculates,  that  47,000  grams  of  wheat 
may  be  produced  by  divifibility  in  two  years  and  three 

136  “‘upon  thefe  propofitions  the  Society  obferves,  “  That 
9trerfa,L  although  Mr  Bogle  appears  to  be  too  fangutne  in  Ins 
BathSo-  expeaftions  of  feeing  his  plan  realized  in  general prac 
tice,  it  certainly  merits  the  attention  of  Gentlemen 
Farmers.  We  with  them  to  make  fair  experiments,  and 
report  their  fticcefs.  Every  grand  improvement  has 
been,  and  ever  will  be,  progreffive.  They  muff  necef- 
farily  originate  with  gentlemen  :  and  thence  the  circle 
is  extended  by  almoit  imperceptible  degrees  over  pro¬ 
vinces  and  countries.  At  all  events,  Mr  Bogle  lsjiiftly 
intitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  for  the  great  attention  he  has  paid  to  the  JubjeCt. 

2.  Oats. 


ciety. 


'p  ,  As  winter-ploughing  enters  into  the  culture  of  oats, 
froffupon  we  muff  remind  the  reader  of  the  effed  of  froft -upon 
tilled  land,  tilled  land.  Providence  has  negle&ed  no  region  in- 
tended  for  the  habitation  of  man.  If  m  warm  cli¬ 
mates  the  foil  be  meliorated  by  the  fun,  it  is  no  lets 
meliorated  by  froft  in  cold  climates.  Froft  a&*  upon 
water,  by  expanding  it  into  a  larger  fpace.  Froft  has 
no  effect  upon  dry  earth  ;  wit  net's  fand,  upon  which  it 
makes  n-o  impreffion.  But  upon  wet  earth  it  a&s 
moft  vigoroufly  :  it  expands  the  moifture,  which  re¬ 
quiring  more  fpace  puts  every  particle  of  the  earth  out 
of  its  place,  and  feparates  them  from  each  other.  In 
that  viewq  froft  may  be  confidered  as  a  plough  fuperior 
to  any  that  is  made,  or  can  be  made,  by  the  hand  of 
man  :  its  a&ion  reaches  the  minuteft  particles  ;  and,  by 
dividing  and  feparating  them,  it  renders  the  foil  looje 
and  friable.  This  operation  is  the  moft  remarkable  in 
tilled  land,  which  gives  free  accefs  to  froft.  With  re- 
fped  to  clay- foil  in  particular,  there  is  no  rule  in  huf- 
bandry  more  effential  than  to  open  it  before  winter  in 
hopes  of  froft.  It  is  even  advilable  in  a  clay-foil  to 
leave  the  ftubble  rank  ;  which,  when  ploughed  in  be¬ 
fore  winter,  keeps  the  clay  loofe,  and  admits  the  froft 
into  every  cranny. 

To  apply  this  dodrine,  it  is  dangerous  to  plough 
clay-foil  when  wet ;  becaufe  water  is  a  cement  for  clay, 
aad  binds  it  fo  as  to  render  it  unlit  for  vegetation.  It 
is,  however,  lefs  dangerous  to  plough  wet  clay  before 
winter  than  after.  A  fuccceding  froft  ccrreds  the  bad 
effeds  of  fuch  ploughing;  a  fucceeding  drought  in- 
creafes  thun. 

The  common  method  is,  to  fow  oats  on  new- plough¬ 
ed  land  in  the  month  of  March,  as  foon  as  the  ground 
is  tolerably  dry.  If  it  continues  wet  all  the  month  of 
Marchu  k  is  too  late  to  venture  them  after.  It  is  much 
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better  to  fummer- fallow,  and  to  fow  wheat  In  the  autmn.  Praftice. 
But  the  preferable  method,  efpecially  in  clay-foil,  is  * 
to  turn  over  the  field  after  harveft,  and  to  lay  it  open 
to  the  influences  of  froft  and  air,  which  leffen  the  te¬ 
nacity  of  clay,  and  reduce  it  to  a  free  mould.  The  fur- 
face-foil  by  this  means  is  finely  mellowed  for  reception 
of  the  feed  ;  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  bury  it  by  a  fe- 
cond  ploughing  before  fowing.  In  general,  the  buhe 
of  clay-foils  are  rich  ;  and  fkilful  ploughing  without 
dung,  will  probably  give  a  better  crop,  than  unikilful 
ploughing  with  dung. 

Hitherto  of  natural  clays.  We  muft  add  a  word  of 
carfe -clays  which  are  artificial,  whether  left  by  the 
fea,  or  fweeped  down  from  higher  grounds  by  rain. 

The  method  commonly  ul.'d  of  dreffing  carfe-clay  for 
oats,  is,  not  to  ftir  it  till  the  ground  be  dry  in  the 
fpring,  which  feldom  happens  before  the  firft  of  March, 
and  the  feed  is  fown  as  foon  after  as  the  ground  is  fuf- 
ficiently  dry  for  its  reception.  Froft  has  a  ftronger 
effeft  on  fuch  clays  than  on  natural  clay.  And  if  the 
field  be  laid  ooen  before  winter,  is  is  rendered  fo  loofe  by 
froft  as  to  be  foon  drenched  in  water.  The  particles  at 
the  fame  time  are  fo  fmall,  as  that  the  firft  drought  in 
fpring  makes  the  fnrface  cake  or  crult.  The  difficulty 
of  reducing  this  cruft  into  mould  for  covering  the  oat- 
feed,  has  led  farmers  to  delay  ploughing  till  the  month 
of  March.  But  we  are  taught  by  experience,  that  this 
foil  ploughed  before  winter,  is  fooner  dry  than  when 
the  ploughing  is  delayed  till  fpring  ;  and  as  early  fow- 
ing  is  a  great  advantage,  the  obje<ftion  of  the  fupern- 
cial  crafting  is  eafily  removed  by  the  firft  harrow  above 
deferibed,  which  will  produce  abundance  of  mould  for 
covering  the  feed.  The  ploughing  before  ■winter  not 
only  procures  early  fowing,  but  has  another  advantage: 
the  fnrface- foil  that  had  been  mellowed  during  winter 
by  the  fun,  froft,  and  wind,  is  kept  above. 

The  dreffing  a  loamy  foil  for  oats  differs  little  from 
dreffing  a  clay  foil,  except  in  the  following  particular,, 
that  being  lefs  hurt  by  rain,  it  requires  not  high  ridges, 
and  .therefore  ought  to  be  ploughed  crown  and  furrow 
alternately.  t  .  . 

Where  there  is  both  clay  and  loam  in  a  farm,  it  is 
obvious  from  what  is  faid  above,  that  the  ploughing 
of  the  clay  after  harveft  ought  firft  to  be  difpatelied. 

If  both  cannot  be  overtaken  that  feafon,  the  loam  may 
be  delayed  till  the  fpring  with  lefs  hurt. 

Next  of  a  gravelly  foil ;  which  is  the  reverfe  of  clay,, 
as  it  never  fuffers  but  from  want  of  moifture.  .  Such  a 
foil  ought  to  have  no  ridges;  but  be  ploughed  circulatly 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  or  from  the  cir¬ 
cumference  to  the  centre.  It' ought  to  be  tilled  after 
harveft  and  the  firft  dry  weather  in  fpring  ought  to  be 
laid  hold  of  to  fow,  harrow,  and  roll  ;  which  will  pie- 
ferve  it  in  fap. 

The  culture  of  oatsis  the  fimpleft  of  all.  T  hat  grain 
is  probably  a  native  of  Britain:  it  will  grow  on  the 
worft  foil  with  very  little  preparation.  For  that  reafon,. 
before  turnip  was  introduced,  it  was  always  the  firft 
crop  upon  land  broken  up  from  the  ftate  of  nature. 

Upon  fuch  land,  may  it  not  be  a  good  method, 
to  build  upon  the  crown  of  every  ridge,  in  the  form 
of  a  wall,  all  the  furface-earth,  one  fod  above  300-* 
ther,  as  in  a  fold  for  ftieep  ?  After  {landing  in  this  form 
all  the  fummer  and  winter,  let  the  walls  be  ^thrown 
down,  and  the  ground  prepared  for  oats.  This  will 
^  fecurc 
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Pradlicc.  fecure  one  or  two  good  crops  ;  after  which  the  land 
*■ — *  may  be  dunged  for  a  crop  of  barley  and  grafs-feeds. 

This  method  may  anfwer  in  a  farm  where  manure  is 
fcarce. 

3.  Barley. 

Culture  of  This  is  a  culmiferous  plant  that  requires  a  mellow 
aiiey*  foil.  Upon  that  account,  extraordinary  care  is  requi- 
fite  where  it  is  to  be  fown  in  clay.  The  land  ought  to 
be  flirred  immediately  after  the  foregoing  crop  is  re¬ 
moved,  which  lays  it  open  to  be  mellowed  with  the 
J40  froft  and  air.  In  that  view,  a  peculiar  fort  of  plough- 
Ribbing.  ^as  been  introduced,  termed  ribbing;  by  which  the 
greateil  quantity  of  furface  poflible  is  expo  fed  to  the 
air  and  froft.  The  obvious  objedlion  to  this  method  is, 
that  half  of  the  ridge  is  left  unmoved.  And  to  ob¬ 
viate  that  objedlion,  the  following  method  is  offered, 
which  moves  the  whole  foil,  and  at  the  fame  time  cx- 
,4I  pofes  the  fame  quantity  of  furface  to  the  froft  and  air. 
A  better  As  foon  as  the  former  crop  is  off  the  field,  let  the 
method.  ridges  be  gathered  with  as  deep  a  furrow  as  the  foil 
will  admit,  beginning  at  the  crown  and  ending  at  the 
furrows.  This  ploughing  loofens  the  whole  foil,  gi¬ 
ving  free  accefs  to  the  air  and  froft.  Soon  after,  begin 
a  fecond  ploughing  in  the  following  manner.  Let  the 
field  be  divided  by  parallel  lines  crofs  the  lidges,  with 
intervals  of  30  feet  or  fo.  Plough  once  round  an  in¬ 
terval,  beginning  at  the  edges,  and  turning  the  earth 
toward  the  middle  of  the  interval  ,*  which  covers  a  foot 
or  fo  of  the  ground  formerly  ploughed.  Within  that 
foot  plough  another  round  fimilar  to  the  former  ;  and 
after  that,  other  rounds,  tiil  the  whole  interval  be  finifh- 
ed,  ending  at  the  middle.  Inftead  of  beginning  at 
the  edges,  and  ploughing  toward  the  middle,  it  will 
have  the  fame  efFeCl  to  begin  at  the  middle  and  to 
plough  toward  the  edges.  Plough  the  other  intervals 
in  the  fame  manner.  As  by  this  operation  the  furrows 
of  the  ridges  will  be  pretty  much  filled  up,  let  them 
be  cleared  and  water-furrowed  without  delay.  By 
this  method,  the  field  will  be  left  waving  like  a  plot 
in  a  kitchen-garden,  ridged  up  for  winter.  In  this 
form,  the  field  is  kept  perfedly  dry  ;  for  befide  the 
capital  furrows  that  feparate  the  ridges,  every  rido>e 
has  a  number  of  crofs  furrows  that  carry  the  rain  in- 
ilantly  to  the  capital  furrows.  In  hanging  grounds 
retentive  of  moifture,  the  parallel  lines  above  mention¬ 
ed  ought  not  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  furrows  of  the 
ridges,  but  to  be  dire&ed  a  little  downward,  in  order 
to  carry  rain-water  the  more  haftily  to  thefe  furrows. 
If  the  ground  be  clean,  it  may  lie  in  that  ftate  winter 
and  fpring,  till  the  time  of  feed- furrowing.  If  weeds 
happen  to  rife,  they  muft  be  deftroyed  by  ploughing, 
or  brakeing,  or  both  ;  for  there  cannot  be  worfe  huf- 
142  bandry,  than  to  put  feed  into  dirty  ground. 

Advanta-  This  method  refembles  common  ribbing  in  appear- 
£h°0fdthiS  a.nce;  but  1S  very  different  in  reality.  As  the  common 
ribbing  is  not  preceded  by  a  gatheiing  furrow,  the 
half  of  the  field  is  left  untilled,  compact  as  when  the 
former  crop  was  removed,  impervious  in  a  great  mea¬ 
gre  to  air  or  froft.  The  common  ribbing  at  the  fame 
time  lodges  the  rain-water  on  every  ridge,  preventing 
it  from  defeending  to  the  furrows  ;  which  is  hurtful  in 
all  foils,  and  poifonous  in  a  clay  foil.  The  JUtching 
here  deferibed,  or  ribbing,  if  you  pleafe  to  call  it  fo, 
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prevents  thefe  noxious  effedls.  By  the  two  ploughings  Pm&ice. 
the  whole  foil  is  opened,  admitting  freely  air  and  froft  ;  w““vr  J 
and  the  multitude  of  furrows  lays  the  furface  perfectly 
dry,  giving  an  early  opportunity  for  the  barley-feed. — - 
But  further,  as  to  the  advantage  of  this  method  : 

When  it  is  proper  to  fow  the  feed,  all  is  laid  flat  with 
the  brake,  which  is  an  eafy  operation  upon  foil  that  is 
dry  and  pulverized  ;  and  the  feed-furrow  which  fuc- 
ceeds,  is  fo  (hallow  as  to  bnrv  little  or  none  of  the  fur- 
face-earth  :  whereas  the  flirring  for  barley  is  common¬ 
ly  done  with  the  deepeft  furrow  ;  and  confequently  bu-  *43 
ries  all  the  furface- foil  that  was  mellowed  by  the  froft  numTof' " 
and  air.  Nor  is  this  method  more  expenfive  ,*  becaufe  feed  in  a 
the  common  ribbing  muft  always  be  followed  with  a  dry  feafon, 
flirring  furrow,  which  is  faved  in  the  method  recom¬ 
mended.  Nay,  it  is  lefs  expenfive  ;  for  after  common 
ribbing,  which  keeps  in  the  rain  water,  the  ground  is 
commonly  fo  fonred,  as  to  make  the  flirring  a  labo¬ 
rious  work. 

It  is  well  known  that  barley  is  lefs  valuable  when  it 
does  not  ripen  equally  ;  and  that  barley  which  comes 
up  fpeedily  in  a  dufky  foil,  muft  gain  a  great  advantage 
over  feed- weeds.  Therefore,  fnft  take  out  about  one- 
third  of  the  contents  of  the  facks  of  feed  barley  or 
bear,  to  allow  for  the  fwelling  of  the  grain.  Lay  the 
facks  with  the  grain  to  fttep  in  clean  water  ;  let  it  lie 
covered  with  it  for  at  leaft  24  hours.  When  the 
ground  is  fo  dry  as  at  prefent,  and  no  likelihood  of 
rain  for  10  days,  it  is  better  to  lie  36  hours.  Sow  the 
grain  wet  from  fleeping,  without  any  addition  of  pow¬ 
dered  quick-lime,  which,  though  often  recommended 
in  print,  can  only  poifon  the  feed,  fuck  up  part  of  its 
lifeful  moifture,  and  burn  the  hands  of  the  fower.  The 
feed  will  icatter  well,  as  clean  water  has  no  tenacity  ; 
only  the  fower  muft  put  in  a  fourth  or  a  third  more 
feed  in  bulk  than  ufual  of  dry  grain,  as  the  grain  is 
fwelled  in  that  proportion  ;  harrow  it  in  as  quickly  as 
poflible  after  it  is  fown  :  and  though  not  neceflary, 
give  it  the  benefit  of  frefh  furrow,  if  convenient.  You 
may  expeft  it  up  in  a  fortnight  at  fartheft. 

The  following  experiment  by  a  correfpondent  of  the 
Bath  Society  being  confidered  as  a  very  interefting 
one,  is  here  fubjoined.  J44 

“  The  laft  fpring  (1783)  being  remarkably  dry,  I  Important 
foaked  my  feed-barley  in  the  black  water  taken  from  a  exPen"- 
refervoir  which  conftantly  receives  the  draining  of  my™^0!1  r 
dung-heap  and  ftables.  As  the  light  corn  floated  on  CGC  ar 
the  top,  I  ikimmed  it  ofF,  and  let  the  reft  ftand  24 
hours.  On  taking  it  from  the  water,  I  mixed  the  feed 
grain  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fifted  wood-afhes,  to 
make  it  fpread  regularly,  and  fowed  three  fields  with 
it.  I  began  fowing  the  16th,  and*  finifhed  the  23d  of 
April.  The  produce  was  60  bnftiela  per  acre,  of  good 
clean  barley,  without  any  fmall  or  green  corn,  or  weeds 
at  harveft.  No  perfon  in  this  country  had.  better 
grain. 

I  fowed  alfo  feveral  other  fields  with  the  fame  feed 
dry,  and  without  any  preparation  ;  but  the  crop,  like 
thofe  of  my  neighbours,  was  very  poor  ;  not  more  than 
twenty  bnfhels  per  acre,  and  much  mixed  with  green 
corn  and  weeds  when  harvefted.  I  alfo  fowed  fome  of* 
the  feed  dry  on  one  ridge  in  each  of  my  former  fields, 
but  the  produce  was  very  poor  in  comparifon  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  field.,, 

Where  the  land  is  in  good  order,  and  free  of  weeds, 

April 
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Prafiice.  April  is  the  month  for  fowing  barley. 

proper,  from  the  firft  to  the  laft.  ..... 

P  The  drefling  loamy  foil  and  light  foil  for  barley, 
the  fame  with  that  defcribed  ;  only  that  to  plough  dry 
is  not  altogether  fo  effential  as  in  dreffing  clay -foil. 
Loam  or  fand  may  be  ftirred  a  little  moift  :  better 
however,  delay  a  week  or  two,  than  to  fata  loam  when 
moift.  Clay  muft  never  be  ploughed  moift,  even  tho 
the  feafon  fhonld  efcape  altogether.  But  this  willfel- 
dom  be  neceffary  ;  for  not  in  one  year  of  20  will  it  hap¬ 
pen,  but  that  clay  is  dry  enough  for  ploughing  fome 

time  in  May.  Froft  may  correft  clay  ploughed  wet 
after  harveft  ;  but  ploughed  wet  in  the  fpring,  it  unites 
into  a  hard  mafs,  not  to  be  diffolved  but  by  very  haid 

labour.^  of  tll;8  gra;n  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  obfervations  by  a  Norfolk  farmer.  .  , 

'The  beft  foil,  he  obferves,  is  that  which  is  dry  and 

- -  healthy,  rather  light  than  ftiff,  but  yet  of  fufficient 

vationscon-  tenac{ty  and  ftrength  to  retain  the  moilture.  Un  tnis 
ccrning  the  .  d  ^  d  the  grain  is  always  the  beft  bodied  and 
cultivation  the  n;  "bled  in  the  hand,  and  has  the  thin- 

neft  rind.  Thefe  are  qualities  which  recommend  it 
moll  to  the  maltfter.  If  the  land  is  poor,  it  Ihould  be 
dry  and  warm  ;  and  when  fo,  it  will  often  bear  better 
corn  than  richer  land  in  a  cold  and  wet  fituation. 

In  the  choice  of  your  feed,  it  is  needful  to  dblerve, 
that  the  beft  is  of  a  pale  lively  colour,  and  bnghtifh 
caft,  without  any  deep  rednefs  or  black  tinge  at  the 
tail.  If  the  rind  be  a  little  fhrivelled,  it  is  the  better  ) 
for  that  flight  fhrivelling  proves  it  to^have  a  thin  fkin., 
and  to  have  fweated  in  the  mow.  1  he  neceffity  of  a 
change  of  feed  by  not  fowing  two  years  together  what 
grew  on  the  fame  foil,  is  not  in  any  part  of  hufbandry 
more  evident  than  in  the  culture  of  this  grain*  which, 
if  not  frequently  changed,  will  grow  coarfer  and  coar- 
fer  every  fucceeding  year.  „  , , 

It  has  generally  been  thought  that  feed-bqriey  would 
be  benefited  by  fteeping  ;  but  liming  it  has,  in  many 
inftances,  been  found  prejudicial.  Sprinkling  a  little 
foot  with  the  water  in  which  it  is  fteeped  lias  been  of 
great  fervice,  as  it  will  fecure  the  feed  from  infe&s. 
In  a  very  dry  feed-time,  barley  that  has  been  wetted 
for  malting,  and  begins  to  fprout,  will  come  up  fooner, 
and  produce  as  good  a  crop  as  any  other. 

If  you  fow  after  a  fallow,  plough  three  times  at  lead. 
At  the  firft  ploughing,  lay  your  land  up  in  fmall  ridges, 
and  let  it  remain  fo  during  the  winter,  for  the  froft  to 
mellow  it ;  the  feeond  ploughing  fhould  be  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  February.  In  march  fplit  the  ridges,  and  lay 
the  land  as  flat  as  pofiible,  at  the  fame  time  liarrowing 
it  fine.  But  in  ftrong  wet  lands  (if  you  have  no  other 
for  barley)  lay  it  round,  and  make  deep  furrows  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  water. 

«  I  have  often  (continues  he),  taken  the  following 
method  with  fuccefs ;  On  lands  tolerably  manured,  I 
lowed  clover  with  my  barley,  which  I  reaped  at  har¬ 
veft  ;  and  fed  the  clover  all  the  following  winter,  and 
from  fpring  to  July,  when  I  fallowed  it  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring,  and  then  fowed  it  with  barley  and  clo¬ 
ver  as  before.  Repeating  this  method  every  year,  I  had 
very  large  crops,  but  would  not  recommend  this  prac¬ 
tice  on  poor  light  land. 

“  We  fow  on  our  lighteft  lands  in  April,  on  our 
moift  lands  in  May  ;  finding  that  thole  lands  which  are 
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the  mod  fubjeft  to  weeds  produce  the  beft  crops  when 

fown  late.  .  _  .  .  .  , 

<<  The  common  method  is  to  fow  the  bailey-feed 

broad-caft  at  two  fowings ;  the  firft  harrowed  in  once, 
the  feeond  twice  ;  the  ufual  allowance  from  three  to 
four  buihels  per  acre.  But  if  farmers  could  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  alter  this  practice,  they  would  foon  find  , 
their  account  in  it.  Were  only  half  the  quantity  fown 
equally,  the  produce  would  be  greater,  and  the  corn 
lefs  liable  to  lodge  s  For  when  corn  (lands  very  clofe, 
the  (talks  are  drawn  up  weak  ;  and  on  that  account  are 
lefs  capable  of  refilling  the  force  of  winds,  or  fupport- 
ing  themfelves  under  heavy  rains. 

“  From  our  great  fuccefs  in  letting  and  drilling 
wheat,  fome  of  our  farmers  tried  thefe  methods  with 
barley  ;  but  did  not  find  it  anfwer  their  expeditions, 
except  on  very  rich  land. 

“  I  have  myfelf  had  80  ftalks  on  one  root  oi  barley, 
which  all  produced  good  and  long  ears,  and  the  grain 
was  better  than  any  other ;  but  the  method  is  too  ex- 
penfive  for  general  practice.  In  poor  land,  fow  thin, 
or  your  crop  will  be  worth  little.  Farmers  who  do 
not  reafon  on  the  matter,  will  be  of  a  different  opinion; 
but  the  faft  is  indifputable.”  _ 

When  the  barley  is  fowed  and  harrowed  in,  lie  ad- 
vifes  that  the  land  be  rolled  after  the  fil'd  (hower  of  rain, 
to  break  the  clods,  This  will  clofe  the  earth  about 
the  roots,  which  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  it  in  dry 
weather. 

When  the  barley  has  been  up  three  weeks  or  a 
month,  it  is  a  very  good  way  to  roll  it  again  with  a 
heavy  roller,  which  will  prevent  the  fun  and  air  from 
penetrating  the  ground  to  the  injury,  of  the  roots. 

This  rolling,  before  it  branches  out,  will  alfo  caufe  it 
to  tiller  into  a  greater  number  of  ftalks  ;  fo  that  if  the 
plants  be  thin,  the  ground  will  be  thereby  filled,  and 
the  ftalks  ftrengthened. 

If  the  blade  grows  too  rank,  as  it  fometimes  will  in 
a  warm  wet  fpring,  mowing  is  a  much  better  method 
than  feeding  it  down  with  fheep;  becaufe  the  feythe 
takes  off  only  the  rank  tops,  but  the  {heep  being  fond 
of  the  fweet  end  of  the  ftalk  next  the  root,  will  often 
bite  fo  clofe  as  to  injure  its  future  growth. 

4.  Buck-wheat. 


14; 


The  ufes  of  this  plant  have  been  mentioned  in  theCu^turfi^ 
preceding  part,  n°  46.  It  delights  in  a  mellow  fan-  wjlgatt 
dy  foil  ;  but  fucceeds  well  in  any  dry  loofe  healthy 
land,  and  moderately  fo  in  a  free  loamy  ftone-braftu 
A  ftiff  clay  is  its  averfion,  and  it  is  entirely  labour  loft 
to  fow  it  in  wet  poachy  ground.  The  proper  feafon 
for  fowing  is  from  the  laft  week  of  May  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June.  It  has  been  fown,  however,  fo  early  as 
the  beginning  of  April,  and  fo  late  as  the  22d  of  July, 
by  way  of  experiment  ;  but  the  latter  was  rather  ex¬ 
treme  to  be  chofen,  and  the  former  was  in  danger  from 
froft.  In  an  experiment  upon  a  fmall  piece  of  ground, 
the  grain  of  two  different  crops  was  brought  to  matu¬ 
rity  in  the  fummer  1787. — After  fpring  feedings, 
a  crop  of  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  or  vetches,  there  will 
be  fufficient  time  to  fow  the  land  with  buck-wheat. 
Probably,  in  hot  dry  fummers,  a  crop  of  vetches 
might  even  be  mown  for  hay  early  enough  to  introduce 
a  crop  of  this  grain  after  it. 

In  the  year  1780,  about  fever)  acres  of  a  fandy  foil 

oil 
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pratfice.  on  Briflington  Common  (a),  having  been  firft  tole- 

' — \ - rably  well  cleanfed  from  brambles,  furze,  See.  received 

one  ploughing.  To  reduce  the  irregularities  of  the 
furface,  it  was  rolled  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  June  in  that 
year,  two  bufhels  and  a  half  of  buck-wheat  per  acre 
fown,  the  ground  rolled  again  without  harrowing. 

Ad  van  ta-  The  vegetation  appeared  in  five  or  fix  days,  as  is 

gesofthis  conftantly  the  cafe  be  the  weather  wet  or  dry.  The 
cropping  growth  was  fo  rapid,  that  the  fern,  with  which  this 
land  greatly  abounded,  was  completely  kept  under. 
About  the  middle  of  September  the  crop  was  mown, 
but  by  reafon  of  a  great  deal  of  rain  about  that  time, 
it  was  not  fecured  until  the  beginning  of  Odlober; 
hence  a  lofs  of  great  part  of  the  grain  by  fhedding,  as 
well  as  fome  eaten  by  birds.  However,  there  were 
faved  about  24  Winchefier  bufhels  per  acre  ;  and,  not- 
withftanding  its  long  expofure  to  the  weather,  recei¬ 
ved  no  fort  of  damage,  only  perhaps  that  the  fineft 
and  mofl  perfect  grain  was  the  firft  to  fall  from  the 
plant.  The  ground  after  this  had  almoft  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  fallow,  and  was  immediately  ploughed. 

When  it  had  lain  a  moderate  time  to  meliorate,  and 
to  receive  the  influences  of  the  atmofphere,  it  was  har¬ 
rowed,  fown  with  Lammas  wheat,  and  ploughed  in 
under  furrow,  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  firft 
ploughing.  Thus  a  piece  of  land,  which  in  the 
month  of  April  w  as  altogether  in  a  (late  of  nature,  in 
the  following  November  was  ieen  under  a  promifing 
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a  fummer-fallowing  is  far  from  being  fo  advantageous  Pia&ice. 
a  preparation  for  a  fucceeding  crop. 


5.  Beans. 


crop  of  what  is  well  ftyled  the  king  of  grain,  and  this 
without  the»aid  of  manure,  or  of  any  very  great  degree 
of  tillage.  Nor  was  the  bar  veil  by  any  means  deficient 
for  feveral  perfons  converfant  in  fuch  things  ellimated 
the  produce  from  26  to  30  bufhels  per  acre.  As  foon 
as  the  wheat  crop  was  taken  off,  the  ground  had  one 
ploughing,  and  on  the  firft  of  September  following  was 
fown  with  turnip-feed.  The  turnips  were  not  large, 
but  of  an  herbage  fo  abundant  as  in  the  following 
fpring  to  fupport  1  20  ewes  with  their  lambs*  which 
were  fed  on  it  by  folding  four  weeks.  After  this  it 
was  manured  with  a  compofition  of  rotten  dung  and 
natural  earth,  about  20  putt  loads  per  acre,  and  plant¬ 
ed  with  potatoes.  The  crop  fold  for  L.  138,  beiides 
a  confiderable  number  ufed  in  the  family,  and  a  quan¬ 
tity  referved  with  which  ten  acres  were  planted  the 
following  feafon.  The  enfuing  autumn  it  was  again 
fown  with  wheat,  and  produced,  an  excellent  crop.  In 
the  fpring  of  1784,  it  was  manured  and  planted  with 
potatoes,  as  in  the  preceding  inllance  ;  the  crop  (tho* 
tolerably  good)  by  110  means  equal  to  the  former,  pro¬ 
ducing  about  100  facks  per  acre  only.  In  fpring 
1785,  the  land  was  now  for  a  third  time  under  a  crop 
of  wheat,  it  being  intended  to  try  how  far  this  mode 
of  alternate  cropping,  one  year  with  potatoes  and 
another  with  wheat,  may  be  carried. 

From  the  fuccefs  of  the  preceding  and  other  expe¬ 
riments,  by  Nehemiah  Bartley,  Efq;  of  Briftol,  as  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  Bath  Society  Papers,  it  would  feem,  that 
the  culture  of  this  plant  ought  in  many  cafes  to  be  a- 
dopted  inftead  of  a  fu miner- fallowing :  for  the  crop 
produced  appears  not  only  to  be  fo  much  clear  gain  in 
rcfpedl  to  fuch  practice,  but  alio  afFords  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  ftraw  for  fodder  and  manure ;  befide  that 


The  propereft  foil  for  beans  is  a  deep  and  moift  clay.  cu]tL1-c  of 

There  was  lately  introduced  into  Scotland  a  method  beans, 
of  fowing  beans  with  a  drill-plough,  and  horfe-hoeing 
the  intervals  ;  which,  befide  affording  a  good  crop,  is 
a  drefiing  to  the  ground.  But  as  that  method  is  far 
from  being  general,  we  keep  in  the  common  track. 

As  this  grain  is  early  fown,  the  ground  intended  for 
it  fhould  be  ploughed  before  winter,  to  give  accefs  to 
the  froil  and  air  ;  beneficial  in  all  foils,  and  neceffary 
in  a  clay  foil.  Take  the  firft  opportunity*  after  Ja¬ 
nuary  when  the  ground  is  dry,  to  ioofen  the  foil  with 
the  harrow  firft  deferibed,  till  a  mould  be  brought  up¬ 
on  it.  Sow  the  feed,  and  cover  it  with  the  fecond 
harrow.  1  he  third  will  finooth  the  furface,  and  cover 
the  feed  equally.  Thefe  harrows  make  the  very  beft 
figure  in  fowing  beans ;  which  ought  to  be  laid  deep 
in  the  ground,  not  lefs  than  fix  inches.  In  clay  foil, 
the  common  harrows  are  altogether  inefficient.  The 
foil,  which  has  refted  long  after  ploughing,  is  render¬ 
ed  compact  and  folid  :  the  common  hanows  fkim  the 
furface  :  the  feed  is  not  covered  ;  and  the  firft  hearty 
fhower  of  rain  lays  it  above  ground. ,  Where  the  far¬ 
mer  overtakes  not  the  ploughing  after  harveft,  and  is 
reduced  to  plough  immediately  before  fowing,  the 
plough  anfwcrs  the  purpofe  of  the  firft  harrow  ;  and 
the  other  two  will  complete  the  work.  But  the  labour 
of  the  firft  harrow  is  ill  faved ;  as  the  ploughing  before 
winter  is  a  fine  preparation,  not  only  for  beans,  but 
for  grain  of  every  kind.  If  the  ground  ploughed  be¬ 
fore  winter  happen  by  fuperfluity  of  moifture  to  cake,, 
the  firft.  harrow  going  along  the  ridges,  and  crofting 
them,  will  Ioofen  the  furface,  and  give  accefs  to  the  air 
for  drying.  As  foon  as  the  ground  is  dry,  fow  with¬ 
out  delaying  a  moment.  If  rain  happen  in  the  interim, 
there  is  no  remedy  but  patience  till  a  dry  day  or  two 
come. 

Carfe-clay,  ploughed  before  winter,  feldom  fails  to 
Upon  that  account,  a  fecond  ploughing  is  ne- 
ceflary  before  fowing  ;  which  ought  to  be  performed 
with  an  ebb  furrow,  in  order  to  keep  the  froll-mould. 
as  neat  the  furface  as  pofiible.  To  cover  the  feed  with 
the  plow  is  exprefled  by  the  phrafe  to  fo<w  under  fur¬ 
row.  The  clods  raifed  in  this  ploughing  are  a  fort 
of  fhelter  to  the  young  plants  in  the  chilly  fpring- 
months. 

The  foregoing  method  will  anfwer  for  loam.  And 
as  for  a  fandy  or  gravelly  foil,  it  is  altogether  impro¬ 
per  for  beaus 

Though  we  cannot  approve  the  horfe-hoeing  of 
beans,  with  the  intervals  that  are  commonly  allotted 
for  turnip,  yet  we  would  ftrongly  recommend  the  drill¬ 
ing  them  at  the  diftance  of  10  or  1  2  inches,  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  intervals  clean  of  weeds.  This  may  be  done 
by  hand- hoeing,  taking  opportunity  at  the  fame  time 
to  lay  frefh  foil  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  But  as  this 
is  an  expenfive  operation,  and  hands  are  not  always  to  be 
got,  a  narrow  plough,  drawn  by  a  Angle  horfe,  might 
be  ufed,  with  a  mould-board  on  each  fide  to  fcatter  the 

earth 


(a)  A  very  rough  piece  of  land,  at  that  time  juft  inclofed. 
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PrafUce.  cartli  upon  tlie  roots  of  the  plants.  This  is  a  cheap 

- '  and  expeditious  method  :  it  keeps  the  ground  clean  i 

and  nourilhes  the  plants  with  frelh  foil. 

As  beans  delight  in  a  moift  foil,  and  have  no  end 


totally  when  fown  broadcaft,  keep  in  tne  dew,  and  ex 
elude  the  fun  and  air:  the  plants  grow  to  a  grea 
height ;  but  carry  little  feed,  and  that  little  not  well 
ripened.  This  difplays  the  advantage  of  drilling  i 
which  gives  free  accefs  to  the  fun  and  air,  dries  the 
ground,  and  affords  plenty  of  ripe  feed. 

6.  Pease. 

Pease  are  of  two  kinds  ;  the  white  and  the  gray. 
The  cultivation  of  the  latter  only  belongs  to  this  place. 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  the  gray  kind,  diftinguijh- 
ed  by  their  time  of  ripening.  One  ripens  foon,  and  for 
that  reafon  is  termed  hot  feed :  the  other,  which  is  flower 
in  ripening,  is  termed  cold  feed. . 

Peafe,  a  leguminous  crop,  is  proper  to  intervene 
between  two  culmiferous  crops ;  lefs  for  the  profit  or  a 
peafe-crop,  than  for  meliorating  the  ground.  Peafe, 
however,  in  a  dry  feafon,  will  produce  fix  or  feven  bolls 
each  acre  ;  but,  in  an  ordinary  feafon,  they  feldom  reach 
above  two,  or  two  and  a  half.  Hence,  in  a  moift  cli¬ 
mate,  which  all  die  weft  of  Britain  is,  red  clover  feems 
a  more  beneficial  crop  than  peafe  ;  as  it  makes  as  good 
winter-food  as  peafe,  and  can  be  cut  green  thrice  du¬ 
ring  fummer.  ,111 

A  field  intended  for  cold  feed  ought  to  be  ploughed 
in  Odlober  or  November ;  and  in  February,  as  foon  as 
the  ground  is  dry,  the  feed  ought  to  be  fown  on  the 
winter-furrow.  A  field  intended  for  hot  feed  ought  to 
be  ploughed  in  March  or  April,  immediately  before 
f owing.  But  if  infefted  with  weeds,  it  ought  to  be  al- 
fo  ploughed  in  O&ober  or  November. 

Peafe  laid  a  foot  below'  the  furface  will  vegetate ;  but 
the  moll  approved  depth  is  fix  inches  in  light  foil,  and 
four  inches  in  clay  foil  ;  for  which  reafon,  they  ought 
to  be  fown  under  furrow  when  the  ploughing  is  delayed 
till  fpring.  Of  all  grain,  beans  excepted,  they  are  the 
leaft  in  danger  of  being  buried. 

Peafe  differ  from  beans,  in  loving  a  dry  foil  and  a 
dry  feafon.  Horfe-lioeing  would  be  a  great  benefit, 
could  it  be  performed  to  any  advantage  ;  but  peafe 
grow  expeditioufly,  and  foon  fall  over  and  cover  the 
ground,  which  bars  ploughing.  Horfe-boeing  has 
little  effect  when  the  plants  are  new  fprung  ;  and  when 
they  are  advanced  to  be  benefited  by  that  culture,  their 
length  prevents  it.  Faft  growing  at  the  fame  time  is 
the  caufe  of  their  carrying  fo  little  feed  :  the  feed  is 
buried  among  the  leaves;  and  the  fun  cannot  penetrate 
to  make  it  grow  and  ripen.  The  only  pra&icable  re¬ 
medy  to  obtain  grain,  is  thin  fowing  ;  but  thick  fowing 
produces  more  ftraw,  and  mellows  the  ground  more. 
Half  a  boll  for  an  Englifh  acre  may  be  reckoned  thin 
fowing  ;  three  firlots,  thick  fowing. 

Notwithftanding  wliat  is  faid  above,  Mr  Hunter,  a 
noted  farmer  in  Berwickfhire,  began  fome  time  ago  to 
fow  all  his  peafe  in  drills;  and  never  failed  to  have  great 
crops  of  corn  as  well  as  of  ftraw.  He  fowed  double 
rows  at  a  foot  interval,  and  two  feet  and  an  half  be¬ 
tween  the  double  row's,  which  admit  horfe-hoeing.  By 
that  method,  he  had  alfo  good  crops  of  beans  on  light 


moift  feafon,  they  cover  the  ground 
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Peafe  and  beans  mixed  are  often  fown  together,  in  Pn-flice. 
order  to  catch  different  feafons.  In  a  moift  feafon,  the  r~  J 
beans  make  a  good  crop  ;  in  a  dry  feafon,  the  peafe. 

The  growth  of  plants  is  commonly  checked  by 
drought  in  the  month  of  July  ;  hut  promoted  by  rain 
in  Auguft.  In  July,  grafs  is  parched  j  in  Auguft,  it 
recovers  verdure.  Where  peafe  are  fo  far  advanced  in 
the  dry  feafon  as  that  the  feed  begins  to  form,  their 
growth  is  indeed  checked,  but  the  feed  continues  to  fill. 

If  only  in  the  bloffom  at  that  feafon,  their  growth  is 
checked  a  little  ;  but  they  become  vigorous  again  in 
Auguft,  and  continue  growing  without  filling  till  Hop¬ 
ped  by  froft.  Hence  it  is,  that  cold  feed,  which  is 
early  fown,  has  the  beft  chance  to  produce  corn  :  hot 
feed,  which  is  late  fown,  lias  the  beft  chance  to  pro¬ 
duce  ftraw.  .  .  c 

The  following  method  is  pra&ifed  in  Norfolk,  tor 
fowing  peafe  upon  a  dry  light  foil,  immediately  opened 
from  pafture.  The  ground  is  pared  with  a  plough  ex¬ 
tremely  thin,  and  every  fod  is  laid  exactly  on  its  back. 

In  every  fod  a  double  row  of  holes  is  made.  A  pea 
dropt  in  every  hole  lodges  in  the  flay’d  ground  imme¬ 
diately  below  the  fod,  thrufts  its  roots  horizontally,  and 
has  fufficient  moifture.  This  method  enabled  Norfolk 
farmers,  in  the  barren  year  1740,10  furnifh  abite  peafe 
at  i  2  s.  per  boll. 


II.  Plants  cultivated  for  Roots.  [See  alfo  Art.  11 /.] 


1.  Turnip. 


Turnip  delights  in  a  gravelly  foil;  and  there  it  can Culmeof 
be  raifed  to  the  greateft  perfe&ion,  and  with  the  leaft  turnip, 
hazard  of  mifearrying.  At  the  fame  time,  there  is  no 
foil  but  will  bear  turnip  when  well  prepared. 

No  perfon  ever  deferved  better  of  a  country,  than  he 
who  firft  cultivated  turnip  in  the  field.  No  plant  is  bet¬ 
ter  fitted  for  the  climate  of  Britain,  no  plant  profpers 
better  in  the  coldeft  part  of  it,  and  no  plant  contributes 
more  to  fertility.  In  a  word,  there  lias  not  for  two 
centuries  been  introduced  into  Britain  a  more  valuable 


land. 
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improvement. 

Of  all  roots,  turnip  requires  the  fineft  mould  ;  and 
to  that  end,  of  all  harrows  froft  is  the  beft.  In  order 
to  give  accefs  to  froft,  the  land  ought  to  be  prepared 
by  ribbing  after  harveft,  as  above  dire&ed  in  preparing 
land  for  barley.  If  the  field  be  not  fubjed  to  annuals, 
it  may  he  in  that  ftate  till  the  end  of  May ;  otlierwife 
the  weeds  muft  be  deftroyed  by  a  brakeing  about  the 
middle  of  April ;  and  again  in  May,  if  weeds  rife. 

The  firft  week  of  June,  plough  the  field  with  a  (hallow 
furrow.  Lime  it  if  requifite,  and  harrow  the  lime  into 
the  foil.  Draw  lingle  furrows  with  intervals  of  three 
feet,  and  lay  dung  in  the  furrows.  Cover  the  dung  fuf- 
ficitntly,  by  going  round  it  with  the  plough,  and  form¬ 
ing  the  three-feet  fpaces  into  ridges.  The  dung  comes 
thus  to  lie  below  the  crown  of  every  ridge.  (  15a 

The  feafon  of  fowing  muft  be  regulated  by  the  time  geafoti  an 
intended  for  feeding.  Where  intended  for  feeding  in  method  < 
November,  December,  January,  and  February,  tlief°winS* 
feed  ought  to  be  fown  from  the  1  ft  to  the  20th  of  June. 

Where  the  feeding  is  intended  to  be  carried  on  to 
March,  April,  and  May,  the  feed  muft  not  be  fown 
till  the  end  of  July.  Turnip  fown  earlier  than  above 
dire&ed,  flowers  that  very  fummer,  and  runs  faft  to 
feed  5  which  renders  it  in  a  good  meafure  unfit  for 
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If  Town  much  later,  it  does  not  apple,  and  there 
~  is  no  food  but  from  the  leaves. 

Though  by  a  drill- plough  the  feed  may  be  fown  of 
any  thicknefs,  the  fafeft  way  is  to  fow  thick.  Thin 
flowing  is  liable  to  many  accidents,  which  are  far  from 
being  counterbalanced  by  the  expence  that  is  faved  in 
thinning.  T.  hick  fowing  can  bear  the  ravage  of  the 
black  fly?  and  leave  a  fufficient  crop  behind.  It  is  a  pro¬ 
tection  againft  drought,  gives  the  plants  a  rapid  pro- 
grefs,  and  eft  abilities  them  in  the  ground  before  it  is 
neceffary  to  thin  them. 

The  fowing  turnip  broadcaft  is  univerfal  in  England, 
and  common  in  Scotland,  though  a  barbarous  practice. 
The  eminent  advantage  of  turnip  is,  that  belide  a  pro¬ 
fitable  crop,  it  makes  a  mod  complete  fallow;  and  the 
latter  cannot  be  obtained  but  by  horfe-hoeing.  Upon 
that  account,  the  fowing  turnip  in  rows  at  three  feet 
diftance  is  recommended.  Wider  rows  anfwer  no  pro¬ 
fitable  end,  lira  iter  rows  afford  not  room  for  a  horfe 
to  walk  in.  When  the  turnip  is  about  four  inches  high, 
annual  weeds  will  appear.  Go  round  every  interval 
w^th  the  flighted  furrow  poflible,  at  the  diftance  of 
two  inches  from  each  row,  moving  the  earth  from  the 
rows  toward  the  middle  of  the  interval.  A  thin  plate 
of  iron  muft  be  fixed  on  the  left  fide  of  the  plough,  to 
prevent  the  earth  from  falling  back  and  burying  the 
turnip.  Next,  let  women  be  employed  to  weed  the 
rows  with  their  fingers  ;  which  is  better,  and  cheaper 
done,  than  with  the  hand-hoe.  The  hand- hoe,  be- 
fide,  is  apt  to  difturb  the  roots  of  the  turnip  that  are  to 
ftand,  and  to  leave  them  open  to  drought  by  removing 
the  earth  from  them.  The  ftanding  turnip  are  to  be 
at  the  diftance  of  twelve  inches  from  each  other:  a 
greater  diftance  makes  them  fwell  too  much  ;  a  lefs  'di¬ 
ftance  affords  them  not  fufficient  room.  A  woman 
foon  comes  to  be  expert  in  finger- weeding.  The  fol¬ 
low  ing  hint  may  be  neceffary  to  a  learner."  To  fecure 
the  turnip  that  is  to  ftand,  let  her  cover  it  with  the  left 
hand;  and  with  the  right  pull  up  the  turnip  on  both 
fides.  After  thus  freeing  the  ftanding  turnip,  ffie  may 
fafely  ufe  both  hands.  Let  the  field  remain  in  this 
ftate  till  the  appearance  of  new  annuals  make  a  fecond 
ploughing  neceffary  ;  which  muft  be  in  the  fame  fur¬ 
row  with  the  former,  but  a  little  deeper.  As  in  this 
ploughing  the  iron  pla\e  is  to  be  removed,  part  of  the 
loofe  earth  will  fall  back  on  the  roots  of  the  plants  : 
the  reft  will  fill  the  middle  of  the  interval,  and  bury 
twery  weed.  When  weeds  begin  again  to  appear,  then 
is  the  time  for  a  third  ploughing  in  an  oppofite  direc¬ 
tion,  which  lays  the  earth  to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
This  ploughing  may  be  about  the  middle  of  Auguft  j 
after  which,  weeds  rife  very  faintly.  If  they  do  rife,' 
another  ploughing  will  clear  the  ground  of  them! 
Weeds  that  at  this  time  rife  in  the  row,  may  be  cleared 
with  a  hand-hoe,  which  can  do  little  mifehief  among 
plants  diftant  twelve  inches  from  each  other.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  that  it  may  be  done  cheaper  with  the 
hand  (a).  And  after  the  leaves  of  turnips  in  a  row  meet 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
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together,  the  hand  is  the  only  inftrument  that  can  be 
applied  for  weeding. 

In  fwampy  ground,  the  furface  of  which  is  belt  re¬ 
duced  by  paring  and  burning,  the  feed  may  be  fown 
111  rows  with  intervals  of  a  foot.  .  To  fave  time,  a  drill- 
plough  may  be  ufed  that  fows  three  or  four  rows  at 
once.  Hand-hoeing  is  proper  for  fuch  ground  ;  be- 
caufe  the  foil  under  the  burnt  Jlratum  is  commonly  full 
of  roots,  which  digeft  and  rot  better  underground  than 
when  brought  to  the  furface  by  the  plough.  In  the 
mean  time,  while  thefe  are  digeiting,  the  allies  will  fe¬ 
cure  a  good  crop. 

In  cultivating-  turnips  to  advantage,  great  care  fiiould  Properties 
be  taken  to  procure  good,  bright,  nimble,  and  well- of  diffcrenc 
dried  feed,  and  of  the  beft  kinds.  f(;m  of  tUl> 

The  Norfolk  farmers  generally  raife  the  oval  white,  mP* 
the  large  green-topp’d,  and  the  red  or  purple -topp’d 
kinds,  which  from  long  experince  they  have  found  to 
be  the  moft  profitable. 

The  roots  o£  the  green-topp’d  will  grow  to  a  large 
fize,  and  continue  good  much  longer  than  others.  The 
red  or  purple-topp’d  will  alfo  grow  large,  and  continue 
good  to  the  beginning  of  February  ;  but  the  roots  be¬ 
come  hard  and  ftringy  fooner  than  the  former. 

The  green-topp’d  growing  more  above  ground,  is  in 
more  danger  of  iuftaining  injury  from  fevere  frofts  than 
the  red  or  purple,  which  are  more  than  half  covered  by 
the  foil ;  but  it  is  the  fofteft  and  fweeteft,  when  grown 
large,  of  any  kind.  We  have  feen  them  brought  to  ta- 
ble  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  equally  good  as  garden 
turnips.  b 

Turnips  delight  in  a  light  foil,  confifling  of  fand 
and  loam  mixed  ;  for  when  the  foil  is  rich  and  heavy, 
although  the  crop  may  be  as  great  in  weight,  they' 
will  be  rank,  and  run  to  flower  earlier  in  fpring. 

Turnip-feed,  like  that  of  grain,  will  not  do  well  Obfcrva 
without  frequent  changing.  The  Norfolk  feed  is  fent  dons  with 
to  molt  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  to  Ireland,  butrc>-,ard  w 
after  two  years  it  degenerates  ;  fo  that  thofe  who  wi(hfeed- 
to  have  turnips  in  perfection  fhould  procure  it  frefh  e- 
very  year  from  Norwich,  and  they  will  find  their  ac¬ 
count  in  fo  doing.  For  from  its  known  reputation, 
many  of  the  London  feedfmen  fell,  under  that  cha- 


ratfer,  feed  raifed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis] 
which  is  much  inferior  in  quality. 


W  hen  the  plants  have  got  five  leaves,  they  fhould  be 
hoed,  and  fet  out  at  lead  fix  inches  apart.  A  month 
afterward,  or  earlier  if  it  be  a  wet  feafon,  a  fecond  hoe¬ 
ing  fhould  take  place,  and  the  plants  be  left  at  leaft  14 
inches  diftant  from  each  other,  efpecially  if  intended 
for  feeding  cattle ;  for  where  the  plants  are  left  thicker, 
they  will  be  proportionably  fmaller,  unlefs  the  land  is 
very  rich  indeed. 

borne  of  the  beft  Norfolk  farmers  fow  turnios  in..  \ss 

drills  three  feet  afunder  and  at  a  fecond  hoeing  kaveSet°f 

hem  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  By  this  means  the  Norfolk, 
trouble  and  expence  of  hoeing  is  much  lefTened,  and 
the  crop  of  equal  weight  as  when  fown  in  the  com- 
^  P  nion 


(a)  Children  under  thirteen  may  be  employed  to  weed  turnip  with  the  fingers.  We  have  feen  them  o-n  „„ 
' ,  ha,1  work  "’ith  alacrity  ;  and  a  fmall  premium  will  have  a  good  effe&.  For  boys  and  girls  above  rh;St 
^hand-hoe  adapted  to  their  fize  is  an  excellent  inftrument :  it  ftrengtl.ens  the  arms  amazingly  t  it?’ 

SS! 1  b“  “ ,h' — *" 4W. ..  b«  pC : 
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plaice.  ,ro7,  method.  The  intemk  bc  de,'ed  °f 

^  — v  weeds  by  the  horfe-hoe.  xwfnllt 

Great  quantities  of  turnips  are  railed  m  Norfolk  e 
very  year  for  feeding  black  cattle,  which  tuin  to  gie 

adlUsawell  known,  that  an  acre  of  land  contains 

fquare  yards,  or  43*56°  feet  *  ^  £ 

every  fquare  foot  contains  one  turnip,  and  that  they 
wei^h  only  two  pounds  each  on  an  average,  here 
be  a'mafs  of  food,  excellent  in  kind,  of  46  tons  per  acre, 
often  worth  from  four  to  five  guineas,  and  fometimes 
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firft  prejudiced  againft  the  praftice)  arc  now  come  into 
it,  and  find  their  account  in  fo  doing- 


2.  Potatoes. 
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“Extraordinary  crops  of  barley  frequently  fucceed 
turnips,  efpecially  when  fed  off  the  land.  In  e  g 
them  off,  the  cattle  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  run  over 
too  much  of  the  ground  at  once,  for  in  that  cafe  they 
will  tread  down  and  fpoil  twice  as  many  as  they  eat 
In  Norfolk,  they  are  confined  by  hurdles  to  as  muc 
as  is  fufficient  for  them  for  one. day.  By  this  mode  the 
crop  is  eaten  clean,  the  foil  is  equally  trodden,  which 
if  light  is  cf  much  fervice,  and  equally  manured  by  the 

A  notion  prevails  in  many  places,  that  mutton  fat¬ 
tened  with  turnips  is  thereby  rendered  rank  and  lll- 
tafted  ;  but  this  is  a  vulgar  error.  The  beft  mutton 
in  Norfolk  (and  few  counties  have  better)  is  all  fed 
with  turnips.  It  is  rank  paftures,  and  marfhy  lands, 

that  produce  rank  mutton. 

If  the  land  be  wet  and  fpringy,  the  beft  method  is 
to  draw  and  carry  off  your  turnips  to  fome  dry  pafture; 
for  the  trading  of  the  cattle  will  not  only  injure  the 
crop,  but  render  the  land  fo  ftiff,  that  you  mult  be  at 
an  additional  expence  in  ploughing. 


an  auuiuoncu  o  ,  ,  a 

\  t  To  preferve  turnips  for  late  fpnng  feed,  the  belt  me- 

IMethod  of  r  .  .  ,  ■» _ 1 _ vin'fE  fnrr-pfs  hv  fnme 


^etlg  thod;  and  which  /as  been  tried  with  fuccefs  by  feme 
turnips.  of  the  beft  Engliftf  farmers  is,  1  o  ftack  them  up  in 
dry  ft  raw  ;  a  load  of  which  is  fufficient  to  preferve  the 
40  tons  of  turnips.  The  method  is  eafy,  and  as  fol- 

After  drawing  your  turnips  in  February,  cut  off  the 
tops  and  tap  roots  (which  may  be  given  to  fheep), 
and  let  them  lie  a  few  days  in  the  field,  as  no  weather 
■will  then  hurt  them. 

Then,  on  a  layer  of  ftraw  next  the  ground,  place  a 
layer  of  turnips  two  feet  thick  ;  and  then  another  layer 
of  ftraw,  and  fo  oh  alternately,  till  you  have  brought 
the  heap  to  a  point.  Care  mull  be  taken  to  turn  up 
the  edges  of  the  layers  of  ftraw,  to  prevent  the  turnips 
from  rolling  out ;  cover  the  top  well  with  long  ftraw, 
and  it  will  ferve  as  a  thatch  for  the  whole. 

In  this  method,  as  the  ftraw  imbibes  the  moifture 
exhaled  from  the  roots,  all  vegetation  will  be  prevent¬ 
ed,  and  the  turnips  will  be  nearly  as  good  in  May  as 
•when  firft  drawn  from  the  field.  If  ftraw  be  fcarce,  old 
haulm  or  ftubble  will  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 

But  to  prevent  this  trouble  and  expence,  perhaps 
farmers  in  all  counties  would  find  it  moft  to  their  inte- 
xeft  to  adopt  the  method  ufed  by  our  neighbours  the 
Norfolk  farmers,  which  is,,  to  continue  lowing  turnips 
to  the  latter  end  of  Auguft;  by  which  means  their  late 
crops  remain  good  in  the  field  till  the  latter  end  of  A- 
pril,  and  often  till  the  middle  of  May. 

The  advantages  of  having  turnips  good  till  the  fpnng 
feed  is  generally  ready,  are  fo  obvious  and  fo  great, 
that  many  of  the  moft  intelligent  farmers  (although  at 


The  choice  of  foil  is  not  of  greater  importance  in  General 
any  other  plant  than  in  a  potato.  This  plant  in  claycu  urc* 
foil,  or  in  rank  black  loam  lying  low  without  ventila¬ 
tion,  never  makes  palatable  food.  In  gravelly  or 
fandy  foil,  expofed  to  the  fun  and  to  free  air,  it  thrives 
to  perfedtion,  and  has  a  good  relifh.  But  a  rank  black 
loam,  though  improper  to  raife  potatoes  for  the  table, 
produces  them  in  great  plenty  ;  and  the  product  is,  as 
already  obferved,  a  palatable  food  for  horned  cattle,  hogs, 

and  poultry.  „ 

The  fpade  is  a  proper  inftrument  for  railing  a  imad 
quantity,  or  for  preparing  corners  or  other  places  mac- 
cefiible  to  the  plough ;  but  for  raifing  potatoes  in  quan¬ 
tities,  the  plough  is  the  only  inftrument. 

As  two  great  advantages  of  a  drilled  crop  are,,  to 
deftroy  weeds,  and  to  have  a  fallow  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  crop,  no  judicious  farmer  will  think  of  raifing 
potatoes  in  any  other  way.  In  September  or  October, 
as  foon  as  that  year’s  crop  is  removed,  let  the  field  have 
a  roufing  furrow,  a  crofs-brakeing  next,  and  then  be 
cleared  of  weeds  by  the  cleaning  harrow.  Form  it  into 
three-feet  ridges,  in  that  ftate  to  lie  till  April,  which 
is  the  proper  time  for  '^planting  potatoes.  Crofs-brake 
it,  to  raile  the  furrows  a  little.  Then  lay  well-digefted 
horfe-dung  along  the  furrows,  upon  which  lay  the  roots 
at  eight  inches  diftauce.  Cover  up  thefe  roots  with  the 
plough,  going  once  round  every  row.  This  makes  a 
warm  bed  for  the  potatoes;  hot  dung  below,  and  a  loofe 
covering  above,  that  admits  every  ray  of  the  fun.  As 
foon  as  the  plants  appear  above  ground,  go  round  every 
row  a  fecond  time  with  the  plough,  which  will  lay  up¬ 
on  the  plants  an  additional  inch  or  two  of  mould,  and 
at  the  fame  time  bury  all  the  annuals ;  and  this  will 
complete  the  ploughing  of  the  ridges.  When  the  po¬ 
tatoes  are  fix  inches  high,  the  plough,  with  the  deepeft 
furrow,  muft  go  twice  along  the  middle  of  each  inter¬ 
val  in  oppofite  diredlions,  laying  earth  firft  to  one  row, 
and  next  to  the  other.  And  to  perform  this  work,  a. 
plough  with  a  double  mould-board  will  be  more  expe¬ 
ditious.  But  as  the  earth  cannot  be  laid  clofe  to  the 
roots  by  the  plough,  the  fpade  muft  fucceed,  with 
which  four  inches  of  the  plants  muft  be  covered,  lea¬ 
ving  little  more  but  the  tops  above  ground ;  and  this 
operation  will  at  the  fame  time  bury  all  the  weeds  that 
have  fprung  fince  the  former  ploughing.  What  weeds 
arife  after  muft  be  pulled  up  with  the  hand.  A  hoe 
is  never  to  be  ufed  here  :  it  cannot  go  fo  deep  as  to 
deftroy  the  weeds  without  cutting  the  fibres  of  the 
plants ;  and  if  it  Ikim  the  furface,  it  only  cuts  off  the 
heads  of  the  weeds,  and  does  not  prevent  their  pufhing 
again.  . 

In  the  Bath  Society  Papers,  we  have  the  following  particular 
practical  obfervations  on  the  culture  andufeof  potatoes,  met  o  -« 
given  as  the  refult  of  various  experiments  made  for  five 
years  fucceflively  on  that  valuable  root,  the  growth  of 
which  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged. 

When  the  potato  crop  has  been  the  only  objedt  in 
view,  the  following  method  is  the  moft  eligible. 

The  land  being  well  pulverized  by  two  or  three  good 
harrowings  and  ploughings,  is  then  manured  with 
or  20  cart-loads  of  dung  per  acre,  before  it  receives  its 
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pratfice.  ]aft  earth.  Then  It  is  thrown  on  to  what  the  Suffolk 
farmers  call  the  Trench  hath. ,  which  is  narrow  and  deep 
ridge- work,  about  15  inches  from  the  centre  of  one 
ridge  to  the  centre  of  the  other.  Women  and  children 
drop  the  fets  in  the  bottom  of  every  furrow  15  inches 
apart;  men  follow  and  cover  them  with  large  hoes,  a 
foot  in  width,  pulling  the  mould  down  fo  as  to  bury 
the  fets  five  inches  deep;  they  mult  receive  two  or  three 
hand-hoeings,  and  be  kept  free  from  weeds ;  always 
obferving  to  draw  the  earth  as  much  as  poffible  to  the 
fiems  of  the  young  plants.  By  repeated  trials,  the  firft 
or  fecond  week  in  April  is  found  the  mod  advantageous 
time  for  planting. 

In  the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  when  the  haulm  becomes  withered,  they  fhould  be 
ploughed  up  with  a  ftrong  double- breafted  plough. 
The  workman  mud  be  cautioned  to  fet  his  plough  very 
deep,  that  he  may  ftrike  below  all  the  potatoes,  to  a- 
void  damaging  the  crop.  The  women  who  pick  them 

I  up,  if  not  carefully  attended  to,  will  leave  many  in  the 

ground,  which  will  prove  detrimental  to  any  fucceeding 
corn,  whether  wheat  or  barley.  To  avoid  which  in¬ 
convenience,  let  the  land  be  harrowed,  and  turn  the 
fwine  in  to  glean  the  few  that  may  be  left  by  their  ne¬ 
gligence. 

By  this  method,  the  fets  will  be  15  fquare  inches 
from  each  other;  it  will  take  18  bufhels  to  plant  an 
acre  ;  and  the  produce,  if  on  a  good  mixed  loamy  foil, 
will  amount  to  300  bufhels. 

If  the  potatoes  are  grown  as  a  preparation  for  wheat, 
it  is  preferable  to  have  the  rows  two  feet  two  in¬ 
ches  from  each  other,  liand-hoeing  only  the  fpace  from 
plant  to  plant  in  each  row ;  then  turning  a  fmall  fur¬ 
row  from  the  infide  of  each  row  by  a  common  light 
plough,  and  afterwards  with  a  double-breafted  plough 
with  one  horfe,  fplit  the  ridge  formed  by  the  firft 
ploughing  thoroughly  to  clean  the  intervals.  This 
work  fhould  not  be  done  too  deep  the  fird  time,  to  a- 
void  burying  the  tender  plants;  but  the  lad  earth  fhould 
be  ploughed  as  deep  as  poffible  ;  and  the  clofer  the 
mould  is  thrown  to  the  fteins  of  the  plants,  the  more 
advantageous  it  will  prove.  Thus  15  bufhels  will  plant 
an  acre,  and  the  produce  will  be  about  300  bufhels ; 
but  the  land,  by  the  fummer  ploughings,  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  feed -wheat  immediately,  and  almod 
160  enfUI*e  a  plentiful  crop. 

prevent  #  The  potato-fets  fhould  be  cut  a  week  before  plant- 
die  grub,  ing,  with  one  or  two  eyes  to  each,  and  the  pieces  not 
very  fmall  ;  two  bufhels  of  frefh  flaked  lime  fhould  be 
fown  over  the  furface  of  the  land  as  foon  as  planted, 
which  will  effe&ually  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  grub. 

The  expence  attending  an  acre  of  potatoes  well  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  fird  method,  fuppofing  the  rent  20  {kil¬ 
lings,  tithe  and  town  charges  rather  high  (as  in  Suf¬ 
folk),  taking  up,  and  every  thing  included,  will  be  a- 
bout  fix  pounds.  In  the  lad  method,  it  would  be  fome- 
what  reduced. 

“  When  predileftions  for  old  cudoms  are  fubdued 
(adds  the  author),  I  hope  to  fee  the  potato  admitted  in 
the  condant  courfe  of  crops  by  every  fpirited  hufband- 
man.  The  mofl  beneficial  eftedls  will,  I  am  certain, 
accrue  from  fuch  a  fydem.  The  advantages  in  my 
neighbourhood  are  apparent;  I  cultivated  and  fed  my 
own  children  upon  them,  and  my  poorer  neighbours 
fcnfibly  followed  the  example.  A  great  proportion  of 


every  cottager’s  garden  is  now  occupied  by  this  root,  Practice, 
and  it  forms  a  principal  part  of  their  diet.  Potatoes  "““v  J 
are  cheap  and  excellent  fubftitutes  for  peafe  in  foups 
and  broths,  allowing  double  the  quantity. 

u  Although  it  is  nearly  a  tranfcript  of  the  ^irec- a  cheap 
tions  given  by  a  very  ingenious  author,  yet  I  fhall  take  preparation 
the  liberty  of  inferting  a  receipt  for  making  a  potato-  for  the 
foup,  which  I  have  weekly  didributed  amongd  the  poor  Poor* 


to  their  great  relief. 

/.  d. 

An  ox’s  head  -  -  2  9 

Two  pecks  of  potatoes  -  *  06 

Quarter  of  a  peck  of  onions  -  o  3 

Three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  fait  -  ,  0  1 

An  ounce  and  a  half  of  pepper  -  0  3 


Total  3  10 

Ninety  pints  of  water  to  be  boiled  with  the  above  in¬ 
gredients  on  a  flow  fire  until  reduced  to  60,  which  re¬ 
quire  one  peck  of  coals,  value  threepence.  I  have  ad¬ 
ded  the  expence  of  every  article  according  to  their 
prices  with  me,  that  gentlemen  may  nearly  perceive  at 
how  eafy  a  rate  they  can  feed  60  of  their  poor  neigh¬ 
bours.  I  find  from  experience,  a  pint  of  this  foup,  with 
a  fmall  piece  of  the  meat,  is  fufficient  to  fatisfy  a  hearty 
working  man  with  a  good  meal.  If  vegetables  are 
plentiful,  fome  of  every  fort  may  be  added,  with  a  few 
fweet  herbs. 

“  I  hope  my  inferting  the  above,  will  not  be  efteem- 
ed  improper  ;  though  fome  what  deviating  from  the 
culture  of  potatoes,  it  may  poffibly  be  a  means  of  ren¬ 
dering  them  more  extenfiveiy  ufeful.” 

A  premium  having  been  offered  by  the  abovemen - 
tioned  Society  for  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  by  far¬ 
mers,  &c.  whofe  rent  does  not  exceed  40I.  per  annum, 
the  following  methods  were  communicated,  by  which 
thofe  who  have  only  a  fmall  fpot  of  ground  may  obtain 
a  plentiful  crop.  l()1 

Firft,  then,  the  earth  fhould  be  dug  1 2  inches  deep,  Methods  of 
if  the  foil  will  allow  of  it ;  after  this,  a  hole  fhould  be  cultlvat,11g 
opened  about  fix  inches  deep,  horfe-dung,  or  long  lit-  {Sn^otT 
ter  fhould  be  put  therein  about  three  inches  thick  ; 
this  hole  fhould  not  be  more  than  1  2  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter;  upon  this  dung  or  litter,  a  potato  fhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  whole,  upon  which  a  little  more  dung  fhould  be 
fhook,  and  then  earth  mult  be  put  thereon.  In  like 
manner  the  whole  plot  of  ground  muft  be  planted,  ta¬ 
king  care  that  each  potato  be  at  leaft  16  inches  apart ; 
and  when  the  young  (hoots  make  their  appearance,  they 
fhould  have  frefh  mould  drawn  round  them  with  a  hoe  ; 
and  if  the  tender  fhoots  are  covered,  it  will  prevent  the 
froft  from  injuring  them  :  they  fhould  again  be  earthed 
when  the  fhoots  make  a  fecond  appearance,  but  not  be 
covered,  as  in  all  probability  the  feafon  will  then  belefs 
fevere.  A  plentiful  fupply  of  mould  fhould  be  given 
them,  and  the  perfon  who  performs  this  bufinefs  fhould 
never  tread  upon  the  plant,  or  the  hillock  that  is  raifed 
round  it;  as  the  lighter  the  earth  is,  the  more  room 
the  potato  will  have  to  expand.  From  a  fingle 
root  thus  planted,  very  near  40  pounds  weight  of  large 
potatoes  were  obtained,  and  from  almoft  every  other 
root  upon  the  fame  plot  of  ground  from  15  to  20 
pounds  weight  ;  and  except  the  foil  be  ftoney  or 
gravelly,  10  pounds  or  half  a  peck  of  potatoes  may  ai- 
moft  always  be  obtained  from  each  root,  by  purfuing 
F  p  2  the 
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France,  the  foregoing  method.  But  note,  cuttings  or  fmallfets 

' - - - '  will  not  do  for  this  purpofe. 

163  The  fecond  method  will  fuit  the  indolent,  or  thole 

Methods  who  hav£  nQt  t;me  to  dig  their  ground,  and  that  is, 

adaptedTo  where  weeds  much  abound  and  have  not  been  cleared 

finah  farms,  in  the  winter,  a  trench  may  be  opened  in  a  ftraight  lme 
the  whole  length  of  the  ground,  and  about  fix  inches 
deep  ;  in  this  trench  the  potatoes  (hould  be  planted  a- 
bout  10  inches  apart;  cuttings  or  fmall  potatoes 
will  do  for  this  method.  When  they  are  laid  in  the 
trench,  the  weeds  that  are  on  the  furface  may  be  pared 
off  on  each  fide  about  10  inches  from  it,  and  be  turned 
upon  the  plants ;  another  trench  thould  then  be  dug, 
and  the  mould  that  comes  out  of  it  turned  carefully  on 
•  the  weeds.  It  mull  not  be  forgot,  that  each  trench 

{hould  be  regularly  dug,  that  the  potatoes  may  be 
throughout  the  plot  10  or  tz  inches  from  each  other. 
This  flovenly  method  will  in  general  raife  more  pota¬ 
toes  than  can  be  produced  by  digging  the  ground  twice, 
and  dibbling  in  the  plants;  and  the  reafon  is,  that  the 
weeds  lighten  the  foil,  and  give  the  roots  room  to  ex¬ 
pand.  They  fhould  be  twice  hoed,  and  earthed  up  in 
rows.  And  here  note,  that  if  cut  potatoes  are  to  be 
planted,  every  cutting  fhould  have  two  eyes,  for  though 
fewer  fets  will  be  obtained,  there  will  be  a  greater  cer¬ 
tainty  of  a  crop,  as  one  eye  often  fails  or  is  deltroyed 

by  grubs  in  the  earth.  _ 

Where  a  crop  of  potatoes  fail  in  part  (as  will  iome- 
times  be  the  cafe  in  a  dry  feafon),  amends  may  ftill  be 
made  by  laying  a  little  dung  upon  the  knots  of  the 
ftraw  or  haulm  of  thofe  potatoes  that  do  appear,  and 
covering  them  with  mould;  each  knot  or  joint  thus  or¬ 
dered  will,  if  the  weather  prove  wet  afterwards,  pro¬ 
duce  more  potatoes  than  the  original  roots. 

From  the  fmalleft  potatoes  planted  whole,  from  four 
to  fix  pounds  at  a  root  were  obtained,  and  fome  of  the 
fmgle  potatoes  weighed  near  two  pounds.  Thefe  were 
dug  in  as  before-mentioned,  in  trenches  where  the 
ground  was  covered  with  weeds,  and  the  foil  was  a  iliff 
loamy  clay. 

A  good  crop  may  be  obtained  by  laying  potatoes 
upon  turf  at  about  I  2  or  14  inches  apart,  and  upon 
beds  of  about  fix  feet  wide  ;  on  each  fide  of  which  a 
trench  {hould  be  opened  about  three  feet  wide,  and  the 
turf  that  comes  from  thence  {hould  be  laid  with  the 
*  graffy  fide  downwards  upon  the  potatoes  ;  a  fpit  of 
mould  {hould  next  be  taken  from  the  trenches,  and  be 
fpread  over  the  turf;  and  in  like  manner  the  whole  plot 
of  ground  that  is  defigned  to  be  planted  mull  be  treat¬ 
ed.  And  remark,  that  when  the  young  {hoots  appear, 
another  fpit  of  mould  from  the  trenches  fhould  be 
ftrewed  over  the  beds  fo  as  to  cover  the  fhoots ;  this 
will  prevent  the  froft  from  injuring  them,  encourage 
them  to  expand,  and  totally  deftroy  the  young  weeds; 
and  when  the  potatoes  are  taken  up  in  the  autumn,  a 
careful  perfon  may  turn  the  earth  again  into  the  tren¬ 
ches,  fo  as  to  make  the  furface  level  ;  and  it  will  be 
right  to  remark,  that  from  the  fame  ground  a  much 
better  crop  of  potatoes  may  be  obtained  the  following 
year. 

For  field  planting,  a  good  (if  not  the  heft)  method 
is  to  dung  the  land,  which  fhould  be  once  ploughed 
previous  thereto  ;  and  when  it  is  ploughed  a  fecond 
time,  a  careful  perfon  fhould  drop  the  potato  plants  be¬ 
fore  the  plough  in  every  third  furrow  at  about  eight  or 
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ten  inches  apart.  Plants  that  are  cut  with  two  eyes  are  Prance, 
beft  for  this  purpofe.  The  reafon  for  planting  them  at  f  o  '  r— * 

great  a  diftance  as  every  third  furrow,  is,  that  when  the 
{hoots  appear,  a  horfe-hoe  may  go  upon  the  two  va¬ 
cant  furrows  to  keep  them  clean  ;  and  after  they  are 
thus  hoed,  they  fhould  he  moulded  up  in  ridges ;  and 
if  this  crop  be  taken  up  about  O&ober  or  November, 
the  land  will  be  in  excellent  condition  to  receive  a  crop 
of  wheat.  Lands  that  are  full  of  twitch  or  couch-grafs 
may  be  made  clean  by  this  method,  as  the  horfe-hoeing 
is  as  good  as  a  fummer-fallow  ;  and  if,  when  the  pota¬ 
toes  are  taken  up,  women  and  children  were  to  pick 
out  fuch  filth,  not  any  traces  of  it  would  remain  ;  and 
by  laying  it  on  heaps  and  burning  it,  a  quantity  of 
afties  would  be  produced  for  manure. 

After  ploughing,  none  fhould  ever  dibble  rn  potatoes,, 
as  the  perfons  who  dibble,  plant,  or  hoe  them,  will  all 
tread  the  ground  ;  by  which  means  it  will  become  io 
bound,  that  the  young  fibres  cannot  expand,  as  has 
been  already  obferved.  Good  crops  have  indeed  been 
obtained  by  ploughing  the  land  twice,  and  dropping 
the  plants  in  every  other  furrow,  and  by  hand-hoeing 
and  earthing  them  up  afterwards  as  the  gardeners  do 
peafej  but  this  method  is  not  equal  to  the  other. 

Vacant  places  in  hedge -rows  might  be  grubbed  and 
planted  with  potatoes,  and  a  good  crop  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  as  the  leaves  of  trees,  thorns,  See .  are  a  good 
manure,  and  will  furprifingly  encourage  their  growth, 
and  gratify  the  wifhes  of  the  planter;  who ,  by  cultiva¬ 
ting  fuch  places,  will  then  make  the  mofl  of  his  ground, 
and  it  will  be  in  fine  order  to  receive  a  crop  of  corn  the 
following  year. 
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Account  of  the  culture ,  ex  fences,  and  produce  of  fix  acres  Method  of 
of  potatoes,  being  a  fair  part  of  near  70  aci'es,  r  at  fed 
by  John  Billingfley ,  Efq;  and  for  <whicb  the  premium  prem-liuu 

*-J  xl  -  -  was  grant¬ 

ed. 


•was  granted  him  in  the  year  1784. 

Expence  s. 

Plowing  an  oat-ftubble  in  OCtober  1783,  at 
4s.  per  acre 

Qrofs-ploughing  in  March  1784 
Harrowing,  2s.  per  acre 
1  80  cart-loads  of  compofl,  3I.  per  acre 
42  facks  of  feed-potatoes  (each  fack  weigh¬ 
ing  240  lb.)  of  the  white  fort 
Cutting  the  lets,  6d.  per  fack 
Setting  on  ridges  eight  feet  wide  (leaving 
an  interval  of  two  feet  for  an  alley)  6d. 
for  every  20  yards 
Hoeing,  at  5s.  per  acre 
Digging  up  the  two  feet  interval,  and 
throwing  the  earth  on  the  plants,  at  ics. 
per  acre  - 

Digging  up  the  crop,  at  8d.  for  every  20 
yards  in  length,  the  breadth  being  8  feet 
Labour  and  expence  of  fecuring  in  pits, 
wear  and  tear  of  bafkets,  ftraw,  reed, 
fpikes,  See.  10s.  per  acre 
Rent  • 

Tithe  -  ,  - 
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Produce. 
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s.  d. 

U— y— ' 

600  facks  of  bed  potatoes  at  4  s. 

• 

120 

0  0 

120  facks  middle-fized,  3s.  6d. 

_ 

J  I 

0  0 

50  of  fmall,  2 s.  -  * 

5 

0  0 

N.  B.  Each  fack  2401b. 

L. 
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0  0 

The  field  on  which  the  above  experiment  was  made, 

t65 

Beft;  me¬ 
thod  of  ta¬ 
king  them 
up. 


was  an  oat-ftubble  in  the  autumn  of  1783.  In  O&o- 
ber  it  was  ploughed,  and  left  in  a  rough  date  during 
the  winter.  I11  April  it  was  crofs- ploughed  and  har¬ 
rowed.  On  tiie  8th  of  May  the  field  was  marked  out 
into  beds  or  ridges  eight  feet  wide,  leaving  a  fpace  of 
two  feet  wide  for  an  alley  between  every  two  ridges. 
1  he  manure  (a  cojnpoft  of  liable  durig,  virgin  earth, 
and  ferapings  of  a  turnpike  road)  was  then  brought  on 
the  laud,  and  depofited  in  fmall  heaps  on  the  centre  of 
each  ridge,  in  the  proportion  of  about  30  cart-loads  to 
each  acre.  A  trench  was  then  opened  with  a  fpade, 
breadth-way  of  the  ridge,  about  four  inches  deep  ;  in 
this  trench  the  potato-  iets  were  placed,  at  the  diilance 
of  nine  inches  from  each  other  ;  the  dung  was  then 
Ipread  in  a  trench  on  the  fets,  and  a  fpace  or  plit  of  14 
inches  in  breadth  dug  in  upon  them.  When  the  plants 
were  about  fix  inches  high,  they  were  carefully  hoed, 
and  foon  after  the  two  feet  intervals  between  the  ridges 
were  dug,  and  the  contents  thrown  around  the  young 
plants.  This  refrefhment,  added  to  the  ample  manu¬ 
ring  previously  bellowed,  produced  fuch  a  luxuriance 
and  rapidity  of  growth,  that  no  weed  could  (how  its 
head. 

The  fhortefl  and  mofl  certain  method  of  taking  up 
potatoes,  is  to  plough  once  round  every  row  at  the  di¬ 
fiance  of  four  inches,  removing  the  earth  from  the 
plants,  and  gathering  up  with  the  hand  all  the  potatoes 
that  appear.  The  diilance  is  made  four  inches,  to  pre¬ 
vent  cutting  the  roots,  which  are  feldom  found  above 
that  diilance  from  the  row  on  each  fide.  When  the 
ground  is  thus  cleared  by  the  plough,  raife  the  pota¬ 
toes  with  a  fork  having  three  broad  toes  or  claws;  which 
is  better  than  a  fpade,  as  it  does  not  cut  the  potatoes. 
The  potatoes  thus  laid  above  ground  mud  be  gathered 
with  the  hand.  By  this  method  fcarce  a  potato  will 
be  left. 

As  potatoes  are  a  comfortable  food  for  the  low  peo- 
vmgthem.  pie,  it  is  of  importance  to  have  them  all  the  year  round. 

For  a  long(  time,  potatoes  in  Scotland  were  confined  to 
the  kitchen-garden  ;  and  after  they  were  planted  in 
the  field,  it  was  not  imagined  at  firft  that  they  could 
be  ufed  after  the  month  of  December.  Of  late  years, 
they  have  been  found  to  anfwer  even  till  April;  which 
has  proved  a  great  fupport  to  many  a  poor  family,  as 
they  are  eafily  cooked,  and  require  neither  kiln  nor 
mill.  But  there  is  no  eaufe  for  Hopping  there.  It  is 
eafy  to  preferve  them  till  the  next  crop  :  When  taken 
out  of  the  ground,  lay  in  the  corner  of  a  barn  a  quan¬ 
tity  that  may  ferve  till  April,  covered  from  frofl  with 
dry  flraw  preffed  down  :  bury  the  remainder  in  a  hole 
dug  in  dry  ground,  mixed  with  the  hulks  of  dried  oats, 
fand,  or  the  dry  leaves  of  trees,  over  which  build  a 
Hack  of  hay  or  corn.  When  the  pit  is  opened  for 
taking  out  the  potatoes,  the  eyes  of  what  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  pufh  mull  be  cut  out ;  and  this  cargo  will 
ferve  all  the  month  of  June.  To  be  Hill  more  certain 
of  making  the  old  crop  meet  the  new,  the  fetting  of  a 
fmall  quantity  may  be  delayed  till  June,  to  be  taken 
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up  at  the  ordinary  time  before  frofl.  This  cargo,  ha¬ 
ving  not  arrived  to  full  growth,  will  not  be  fp  ready  to 
pufh  as  what  are  fet  in  April. 

If  the  old  crop  happen  to  be  exhaulled  before  the  new 
crop  is  ready,  the  interval  may  be  fupplied  by  the  po¬ 
tatoes  of  the  new  crop  that  lie  next  the  furface,  to  be 
picked  up  with  the  hand ;  which,  far  from  hurting  the 
crop,  will  rather  improve  it. 

3.  Carrot  and  Parsnip. 
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Of  all  roots,  a  carrot  requires  the  deeped  foil.  It  Culture  of 
ought  at  lealt  to  be  a  foot  deep,  all  equally  good  from  carrot, 
top  to  bottom.  If  fuch  a  foil  be  not  in  the  farm,  it 
may  be  made  artificially  by  trench-ploughing,  which 
brings  to  the  furface  what  never  had  any  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  fun  or  air.  When  this  new  foil  is  fufii- 
ciently  improved  by  a  crop  or  two  with  dung,  it  is  lit 
for  bearing  carrots.  Beware  of  dunging  the  year  when 
the  carrots  are  fown  ;  for  with  frefli  dung  they  feldom 
efcape  rotten  fcabs. 

The  only  foils  proper  for  that  root  are  a  loam  and  a 
fandy  foil. 

The  ground  mull  be  prepared  by  the  deeped  furrow 
that  can  be  taken,  the  fooner  after  harved  the  better 
immediately  upon  the  back  of  which,  a  ribbing  ought 
to  fucceed,  as  dire&ed  for  barley.  At  the  end  of  March, 
or  beginning  of  April,  which  is  the  time  of  fowing  the 
feed,  the  ground  mud  be  fmoothed  with  a  brake.  Sow 
the  feed  in  drills,,  with  intervals  of  a  foot  for  hand- 
hoeing:  which  is  no  expenfive  operation  where  the 
crop  is  confined  to  an  acre  or  two :  but  if  the  quantity 
of  ground  be  greater,  the  intervals  ought  to  be  three 
feet,  in  order  for  horfe-hoeing. 

In  flat  ground  without  ridges,  it  may  be  proper  to 
make  parallel  furrows  with  the  plough,  ten  feet  from 
each-  other,  in  order  to  carry  off  any  redundant  moi- 
dure. 

At  Parlington  in  Yorkffiirc,  from  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  to  the  fird  of  May,  20  work-horfes,  four  bul¬ 
locks,  and  fix  milk-cows,  were  fed  on  the  carrots  that 
grew  on  three  acres;  and  thefe  animals  never  tailed 
any  other  food  but  a  little  hay.  The  milk-  was  excel¬ 
lent  :  and,  over  and  above,  30  hogs  were  fattened  upon 
what  was  left  by  the  other  beads.  We  have  this  fad 
from  undoubted  authority.  ^ 

The  culture  of  parfnips  is  the  fame  with  that  of  Parfnipi.r 
carrots. 

III.  Plants  cultivated  for  Leaves,  or  for  both  Leaves 
and  Root. 

There  are  many  garden-plants  0 f  thefe  kinds.  The 
plants  proper  for  the  field  are  cabbage  red  and  white, 
colewort  plain  and  curled,  turnip  rooted  cabbage,  and 
the  root  of  fcarcity. 

1.  Cabbage  is  an  intending  article  in  hufbandry.  ItP 
is  eafily  raifed,  is  fubjeft  to  few  difeafes,  refills' Trod  cabbage.^ 
more  than  turnip,  is  palatable  to  cattle,  and  fooner  fills 
them  than  turnip,  carrot,  or  potatoes. 

The  feafon  for  fetting  cabbage  depends  on  the  ufe 
it  is  intended  for.  If  intended  for  feeding  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  December,  and  January,  plants  procured  from 
feed  fown  the  end  of  July  the  preceding  year  mud  be 
fet  in  March  or  April,  If  intended  for  feeding  ia 
March;  April;  and  May,  the  plants  mud  be  fet  the  firft 
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week  of  the  preceding  July,  from  feed  fowu  in  the  endof 

-v' -  February  or  beginning  of  March  the  fame  year.  The 

late  fetting  of  the  plants  retards  their  growth  ;  by 
which  means  they  have  a  vigorous  growth  the  follow¬ 
ing-  fpring.  And  this  crop  makes  an  important  link, 
in  the  chain  that  connects  winter  and  fummer  green 
food.  Where  cabbage  for  fpring-food  happens  to  be 
iieglefted,  a  few  acres  of  rye,  fown  at  Michaelmas,  will 
fupply  the  want.  After  the  rye  is  confumed,  there  is 
time  fufficient  to  prepare  the  ground  for  turnip. 

And  now  to  prepare  a  field  for  cabbage.  W  here 
the  plants  are  to  be  fet  in  March,  the  field  mult  be 
made  up  after  harveft  in  ridges  three  feet  wide.  In 
that  form  let  it  lie  all  winter,  to  be  mellowed  with  air 
and  froft.  In  March,  take  the  firft  opportunity,  be¬ 
tween  wet  and  dry,  to  lay  dung  in  the  furrows.  Cover 
the  dung  with  a  plough,  which  will  convert  the  furrow 
into  a  crown,  and  confequently  the  crown  into  a  fur¬ 
row.  Set  the  plants  upon  the  dung,  diitant  from  each 
other  three  feet.  Plant  them  fo  as  to  make  a  ftraight 
line  crofs  the  ridges,  as  well  as  along.the  furrows,  to 
which  a  gardener’s  line  ftretched  perpendiculaily  crofs 
the  furrows  will  be  requifite.  This  will  let  each  plant 
at  the  diftance  precifely  of  three  feet  from  the  plants 
-  that  furround  it.  The  purpofe  of  this  accuracy  is  to 
give  opportunity  for  ploughing,  not  only  along  the 
ridges,  but  crofs  them.  This  mode  is  attended  with 
three  fignal  advantages :  it  faves  hand-hoeing,  it  is  a 
more  complete  dreffing  to  the  foil,  and  it  lays  earth 
neatly  round  every  plant. 

If  the  foil  be  deep  and  compofed  of  good  earth,  a 
trench-ploughing  after  the  preceding  crop  will  not  be 
•amifs;  in  which  cafe,  the  time  for  dividing  the  field 
into  three- feet  ridges,  as  above,  ought  to  be  immediately 
before  the  dunging  for  the  plants. 

If  weeds  happen  to  rife  fo dofe^to  the  plants  as  not 
to  be  reached  by  the  plough,  it  will  require  very  little 
labour  to  deftroy  them  with  a  hand-hoe. 

Unlefs  the  foil  be  much  infefted  with  annuals,  twice 
ploughing  after  the  plants  are  fet  will  be  a  fufficient 
-dreffing.  The  firft  removes  the  earth  from  the  plants; 
the  next,  at  the  diftance  of  a  month  or  fo,  lays  it  back. 

Where  the  plants  are  to  be  fet  in  July,  the  field 
muft  be  ribbed  as  dire&ed  for  barley.  It  ought  to 
have  a  flight  ploughing  in  June  before  the  planting,  in 
order  to  loofen  the  foil,  but  not  fo  as  to  bury  the  fur- 
facc-earth  ;  after  which  the  three-feet  ridges  muft  be 
formed,  and  the  other  particulars  carried  on  as  diredt- 
ed  above  with  refpedt  to  plants  that  are  to  be  fet  in 
J(?0  March. 

Cultivation  2.  As  to  the  turnip-rooted  cabbages ,  their  importance 
of  the  tur-  and  value  feem  only  to  have  been  lately  afeertained. 
nip-rooted  [n  the  Bath  Society  Papers  we  have  the  following  ac- 
jeabbages.  count  0f  Sir  Thomas  Beevor’s  method  of  cultivating 


count  of  Sir  Thomas  Beevor’s  method  of  cultivating 
them  ;  which  from  experience  he  found  to  be  cheaper 
and  better  than  any  other. 

“In  the  firft  or  fecond  week  of  June,  I  fow  the 
fame  quantity  of  feed,  hoe  the  plants  at  the  fame  fize, 
leave  them  at  the  fame  diftance  from  each  other,  and 
treat  them  in  all  refpedls  like  the  common  turnip.  In 
this  method  1  have  always  obtained  a  plentiful  crop  of 
them  ;  to  af certain  the  value  of  which  I  need  only  in¬ 
form  you,  that  on  the  23d  day  of  April  laft,  having 
then  two  acres  left  of  my  crop,  found,  and  in  great 


oerfeaion  I  divided  them  by  fold  hurdles  into  three  PradHcc. 
parts  of  nearly  equal  dimenfions.  Into  the  firft  part  ■  J 
I  put  2+  fmall  bullocks  of  about  30  ftone  weight  each 
( 14.1b.  to  the  ftone)-,  and  30  middle-fized  fat  wethers,  *xh eir-  utili* 
which,  at  the  end  of  the  firft  week,  after  they  had  ty  and  va- 
eaten  down  the  greater  part  of  the  leaves,  and  feme  lue. 
part  of  the  roots,  I  Ihifted  into  the  fecond  dmfion,  and 
then  put  70  lean  Iheep  into  what  was  left  of  the  firlt; 
thefe  fed  off  the  remainder  of  the  turnips  left  by  the 
fat  ftock  ;  and  fo  they  were  fhifted  through  the  three 
divifions,  the  lean  ftock  following  the  fat  as  they  wanted 
food,  until  the  whole  was  confumed. 

«  The  24.  bullocks  and  30  fat  wethers  continued 
in  the  turnips  untill  the  21ft  of  May,  being  exaftly  four 
weeks  ;  and  the  70  lean  fheep  until  the  29th,  which  is 
one  day  over  four  weeks  ;  fo  that  the  two  acres  kept 
me  24  fmall  bullocks  and  i  10  Iheep  four  weeks  (not 
reckoning  the  overplus  day  of  keeping  the  lean  Iheep); 
the  value,  at  the  rate  of  keeping  at  that  feafon,  cannot 
be  eftimated  in  any  common  year  atlefs  than  4-d.  a- week, 
for  each  Iheep,  and  is.  6d.  per  week  for  each  bullock, 
which  would  amount  together  to  the  fum  of  L.  1 4 : 10 :  b 

for  the  two  acres.  .  .  T ,  r  . 

«  You  will  hardlv,  I  conceive,  think  I  have  fet  the 
price  of  keeping  the  ftock  at  too  high  a  rate;  it  is  be¬ 
neath  the  price  here'  in  alrnoft  every  fpring,  and  in  this 
laft  it  would  have  coft  double,  could  it  have  been  pro¬ 
cured  ;  which  was  fo  far  from  being  the  cafe,  that 
hundreds  of  ffieep  and  lambs  here  were  loft,  and  the  relt 
greatly  pinched  for  want  of  food. 

«  You  will  obferve,  gentlemen,  that  in  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  crop  above  mentioned  I  have  claimed  no 
allowance  for  the  great  benefit  the  farmer  receives  by 
being  enabled  to  fuffer  his  grafs  to  get  into  a  forward 
growth,  nor  for  the  fuperior  quality  of  thefe  turnips 
in  fattening  his  ftock  ;  both  which  circumftances  muft 
ftamp  a  new  and  a  great  additional  value  upon  them. 

But  as  their  continuance  on  the  land  may  feem  to  be 
injurious  to  the  fucceeding  crop,  and  indeed  will  de¬ 
prive  the  farmer  totally  of  either  oats  or  barley  ;  fo  to 
fupply  that  lofs  I  have  always  fown  buck-wheat  on  the 
firft  earth  upon  the  land  from  which  the  turnips  were 
thus  fed  off;  allowing  one  bufhel  of  feed  per  acre,  for 
which  I  commonly  receive  from  five  to  fix  quarters  per 
acre  in  return.  And  that  I  may  not  throw  that  part 
of  my  land  out  of  the  fame  courfe  of  tillage  with  the 
reft,  I  fow  my  clover  or  other  grafs-feeds  with  the 
buck- wheat,  in  the  fame  manner  as  with  the  oat  or 
barley  crops,  and  have  always  found  as  good  a  layer 
(ley)  of  it  afterwards.  * 

“  Thus  you  fee,  that  in  providing  a  moft  incompa¬ 
rable  vegetable  food  for  cattle,  in  that  feafon  0^J-^e 
year  in  which  the  farmer  is  generally  moft  diftrefted, 
and  his  cattle  alrnoft  ftarved,  a  confiderable  profit  may 
likewife  be  obtained,  much  beyond  what  is  ufually  de¬ 
rived  from  his  former  pra&ice,  by  the  great  produce 
and  price  of  a  crop  raifed  at  fo  eafy  an  expence  as  that 
of  buck-wheat,  which  with  us  fells  commonly  at  the 
fame  price  as  barley,  oftentimes  more,  and  but  very 
rarely  for  lefs.  .  , 

“The  land  on  which  I  have  ufually  fown  turnip-rooted 
cabbages  is  a  dry  mixed  foil,  worth  15  s.  per  acre.  ^  . 

To  the  preceding  account  the  Society  have  fubjoin- 
ed  the  following  note  :  “  Whether  we  regard  the  im- 
j  0  portancc 
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portance  of  tl:e  fubje&,  or  the  clear  and  practical  in¬ 
formation  which  the  foregoing  letter  conveys,  it  may 
he  confidered  as  truly  intcrefting  as  any  vve  have  ever 
been  favoured  with  :  and  therefore  it  is  recommended 
in  the  ftrongeft  manner  to  farmers  in  general,  that  they 
I  mend  anon  adopt  a  mode  of  pra&ice  fo  decifively  afeertained  to  be 
Society.  1 '  *n  a  ^eSree  judicious  and  profitable.” 

To  raife  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage  for  tranfplanting, 
the  befl  method  yet  oifeovered  is,  to  breatl-plough  and 
burn  as  much  old  pafture  as  may  be  judged  neceffary 
for  the  feed- bed  ;  two  perch  well  flocked  with  plants 
will  be  fufftcient  to  plant  an  acre.  The  land  fhould 
be  dug  as  (hallow  as  poflible,  turning  the  afhes  in;  and 
the  feed  fhould  be  fown  the  beginning  of  April*. 

1  he  land  intended  for  the  plantation  to  be  cultivated 
and  dunged  as  for  the  common  turnip.'  About  Mid- 
iu miner  (or  fooner  if  the  weather  will  permit)  will  be 
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tranfp’ant-  a  ProPer  time  for  planting,  which  is  bell  done  in  the 
following  manner:  the  land  to  be  thrown  into  one-bout 
ridges,  upon  the  tops  of  which  the  plants  are  to  be  fet, 
at  about  18  inches  diftance  from  each  other.  As  foon 
as  the  weeds  rife,  give  a  hand- hoeing,  afterwards  run 
the  ploughs  in  the  intervals,  and  fetch  a  furrow  from 
each  ridge,  which,  after  laying  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  is  again  thrown  back  to  the  ridges;  if  the  weeds 
rife  again,  it  is  neceffary  to  give  them  another  hand- 
hoeing. 

If  the  young  plants  in  the  feed-bed  fhould  be  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  fly,  fow  wood-aflies  over  them  when  the 
dew  is  on,  which  will  effectually  prevent  the  ravages 
they  would  otherwife  make. 

1 .  The  r acine  de  difette ,  or  root  of  fcarcity  ( Betacicla)> 
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of  delights  in  a  rich  loamy  land  well  dunged.  It  is  diredl- 
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iCearcity.  ed  to  be  fown  in  rows,  or  broad  caff,  and  as  foon  as  the 
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plants  are  of  the  fize  of  a  goofe-quill,  to  be  tranfplanted 
in  rows  of  18  inches  difiance,  and  18  inches  apart,  one 
plant  from  the  other :  care  muff  be  taken  in  the  fow- 
ing,  to  fow  very  thin,  and  to  cover  the  feed,  which 
lays  in  the  ground  about  a  month,  an  inch  only. — In 
tranfplanting,  the  root  is  not  to  be  (hortened,  but  the 
leaves  cut  at  the  top ;  the  plant  is  then  to  be  planted 
with  a  fetting  flick,  fo  that  the  upper  part  of  the  root 
fhall  appear  about  half  an  inch  out  of  the  ground;  this 
laft  precaution  is  very  neceffary  to  be  attended  to. 
Thefe  plants  will  flrike  root  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
a  man  a  little  accuftomed  to  planting  will  plant  with 
cafe  1800  or  2000  a-day.  In  the  feed-bed,  the  plants, 
like  all  others,  muff  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  :  when 
they  are  planted  out,  after  once  hoeing,  they  will  take 
care  of  themfelves,  and  fuffocate  every  kind  of  weed 
near  them. 

The  befl  time  to  fow  the  feed  is  from  the  beginning 
of  March  to  the  middle  of  April  :  it  is,  however,  ad- 
vifed  to  continue  fowing  every  month  until  the  begin- 
ning  of  July,  in  order  to  have  a  fucceflion  of  plants. 
Both  leaves  and  roots  have  been  extolled  as  excellent 
both  for  man  and  beaft.  This  plant  is  faid  not  to  be 
liable,  like  the  turnip,  to  be  dellroyed  by  infetfts,  for 
no  infed  touches  it,  nor  is  it  affeded  by  exceflive 
drought,  or  the  changes  of  feafons.  Horned  cattle, 
borfes,  pigs,  and  poultry,  are  exceedingly  fond  of  it 
when  cut  fmall.  1  lie  leaves  may  be  gathered  every 
*2  or  *5  days;  they  are  from  30  to  40  inches  long, 
by  22  to  25  inches  broad.  This  plant  is  excellent  for 
xnilcli  cows,  when  given  to  them  in  proper  proportions, 
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their  milk  ;  but  care  mull  be  taken  to  proportion  the 
leaves  with  other  green  food,  otherwife  it  would  abate 
the  milk,  and  fatten  them  too  much,  it  being  of  fo  ex¬ 
ceeding  a  fattening  quality.  To  put  all  thefe  proper¬ 
ties  beyond  doubt,  however,  further  experiments  are 
wanting. 


S  e  c  t  .  I V.  Culture  of  Grafs . 
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The  latter  end  of  Atigufl,  or  the  beginning  of  Sep- 01  laying 
tember,  is  the  befl  feafon  for  fowing  grafs- feeds,  as  d°WI1  fields 
there  is  time  for  the  roots  of  the  young  plants  to  fixt0|raf&* 
themfelves  before  the  fharp  frofts  fet  in.  It  is  fcarce 
neceffary  to  fay,  that  moill  weather  is  bell  for  fowing  ; 
the  eartli  being  then  warm,  the  feeds  will  vegetate  im¬ 
mediately  ;  but  if  this  feafon  prove  unfavourable,  they 
will  do  very  well  the  middle  of  March  following. 

If  you  would  have  fine  pafture,  never  fow  on  foul 
land.  On  the  contrary,  plough  it  well,  and  clear  it 
from  the  roots  of  couch-grafs,  reft  harrow,  fern,  broom, 
and  all  other  noxious  weeds,  if  thefe  are  fuffered  to 
remain,  they  will  foon  get  above,  and  deflroy  your 
young  grafs.  Rake  thefe  up  in  heaps,  and  burn  them 
on  the  land,  and  fpread  the  afhes  as  a  manure.  Thefe 
ploughings  and  harrowings  fhould  be  repeated  in  dry 
weather.  And  if  the  foil  be  clayey  and  wet,  make 
fome  under-drains  to  carry  off  the  water,  which,  if  fuf- 
fered  to  remain,  will  not  only  qliill  the  grafs,  but  make 
it  four.  Before  fowing,  lay  the  land  as  level  and  fine 
as  poffible.  If  your  grafs-feeds  are  clean  (which  fhould 
always  be  the  cafe),  three  bufhels  will  be  fufficient  per 
acre.  When  fown,  harrow  it  in  gently,  and  roll  it  in» 
with  a  wooden  roller.  When  it  comes  up,  fill  up  all  the 
bare  fpots  by  frefh  feed,  which,  if  rolled  to  fix  it,  will 
foon  come  up  and  overtake  the  reft. 

In  Norfolk  they  fow  clover  with  their  graffes,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  rye-grafs;  but  this  fhould  not  be  done 
except  when  the  land  is  defigned  for  grafs  only  three  or", 
four  years,  becaufe  neither  of  thefe  kinds  will  laft  long 
in  the  land.  Where  you  intend  it  for  a  continuance,  it 
is  better  to  mix  only  fmall  white  Dutch  clover,  or  marie 
grafs,  with  your  other  grafs  feed,  and  not  more  than* 
eight  pounds  to  an  acre.  Thefe  are  abiding  plants,, 
fpread  clofe  or.  the  furface,  and  make  the  fweeteft  feed 
of  any  for  cattle.  In  the  following  fpring,  root  up» 
thirties,  hemlock,,  or  any  large  plants  that  appear. 

The  doing  this  while  the  ground  is  foft  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  your  drawing  them,  by  the  roots,  and  before  they 
feed,  will  fave  you  infinite  trouble  afterwards. 

The  common  method  of  proceeding  in  laying  down 
fields  to  grafs  is  extremely  injudicious.  Some  fow 
barley  with  their  graffes,  which  they  fuppofe  to  be  ufe- 
ful  in  fhading  them,  without  confidering  how  much  the 
corn  draws  away  the  nourifhment  from  the  land. 

Others  take  their  feeds  from  a  foul  hay-rick  $  by 
which  means,  befides  filling  the  land  with  rubbifh  and  . 
weeds,  what  they  intend  for  dry  foils  may  have  come 
from  moifl,  where  it  grew  naturally,  and  vice  verfa. 

'I  he  confequenee  is,  that  the  ground,  irrflead  of  being  DlfFeren- 
covered  with  a  good  thick  fward,  is  filled  with  kinds  ofi* 
plants  unnatural  to  it.  The  kinds  of  grafs 
eligible  for  pafture-^ands  are,  the  annual- meadow, 
creeping,  and  fine  bent,  the  fox-taiPs,  and  crefted 
dog’s-tail,  the  poas,  the  fefeues,  the  vernal,  oat* 
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grafs,  and  the  ray,  or  rye-grafs.  We  do  not,  however, 
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'  approve  of  fowing  all  thefe  kinds  together  ;  for  not  to 
mention  their  ripening  at  different  tunes  by  which 
means  you  can  never  cut  them  all  in  penedf.on  and  full 
vieour,  no  kind  of  cattle  are  fond  of  all  alike. 

Horfes  will  fcarcely  eat  hay  which  oxen  and  cows 
,  will  thrive  upon  ;  fheep  are  particularly  fond l  of  fpme 
kinds,  and  refufc  others.  1  he  Darnel-grafs,  if  not 
cut  before  feveral  of  the  other  kinds  are  ripe,  becomes 
fo  hard  and  wiry  in  the  ftalks,  that  few  cattle  care  to 

Such  gentlemen  as  wifh  a  particular  account  of  the 
above-mentioned  graffes,  will  be  amply  gratified  in  con- 
fulting  Mr  SuUingfleet  on  this  fubjeft.  He  has  treat¬ 
ed  it  with  great  judgment  and  accuracy,  and  thole 
who  follow  his  directions  in  the  choice  of  their  graffes 
will  be  under  no  fmall  obligation  to  him  for.  the  valu¬ 
able  information  he  has  given  them.  .  Ihe  fubftance 
of  his  obfervations  are  given  in  the  article  Grasses  m 

this  Di&ionary.  '  _  . 

The  graffes  commonly  fown  for  palture,  for  hay,  or 
to  cut  green  for  cattle,  are  red  clover,  white  clover, 
yellow  clover,  rye-grafs,  narrow-leaved  plaintain  com¬ 
monly  called  ribivort,  faintfoin,  and  lucerne. 

Red  clover  is  of  all  the  moil  proper  to  be  cut  green 
for  fummer-food.  It  is  a  biennial  plant  when  fullered 
to  perfeft  its  feed  ;  but  when  cut  green,  it  will  laft 
three  years,  and  in  a  -dry  foil  longer.  At  the  fame 
time  the  fafeft  courfe  is  to  let  it  ftand  but  a  fingle  year: 
if  the  fecond  year’s  crop  happen  to  be  fcanty,  it  proves, 
like  a  bad  crop  of  peafe,  a  great  encourager  of  weeds 
by  the  {belter  it  affords  them.  . 

Here,  as  in  all  other  crops,  the  goodnefs  of  feed  is 
of  importance.  Choofe  plump  feed  of  a  purple  colour, 
becaufe  it  takes  on  that  colour  when  ripe.  It  is  red 
when  hurt  in  the  drying,  and  of  a  faint  colour  when 

unripe.  >, 

Red  clover  is  hi'  BTmt  upon  a  rich  foil,  whether  clay, 
loam,  or  gravel :  it  will  grow  even  upon  a  moor,  when 
properly  cultivated.  A  wet  foil  is  its  only  bane  ;  for 
there  it  does  not  thrive. 

To  have  red  clover  in  perfe&ion,  weeds  muff  be  ex¬ 
tirpated,  and  {tones  taken  off.  The  mould  ought  to 
be  made  as  fine  as  harrowing  can  make  it ;  and  the 
furface  be  fmoothed  with  a  light  roller,  if  not  fuffi- 
ciently  fmooth  without  it.  This  gives  opportunity  for 
diftributing  the  feed  evenly:  which  muff  be  covered  by 
a  fmall  harrow  with  teeth  no  larger  than  that  of  a  gar- 
e  .  v  den- rake,  three  inches  long,  and  fix  inches  afunder  *.  In 
-fig  jT  *  harrowing,  the  man  fiiould  walk  behind  with  a  rope  in 
his  hand  fixed  to  the  back  part  of  the  harrow,  ready 
to  difentangle  it  from  ftones,  clods,  turnip  or  cabbage- 
roots,  which  would  trail  the  feed,  and  dilplace  it. 

Nature  has  not  determined  any  precife  depth  for  the 
feed  of  red  clover  more  than  of  other  feed.  1 1  will 
grow  vigoroufly  from  two  inches  deep,  and  it  will  grow 
when  barely  covered.  Half  an  inch  may  be  reckoned 
the  mod  advantageous  pofition  in  clay  foil,  a  whole 
inch  in  what  is  light  or  loofe.  It  is  a  vulgar  error, 
that  fmall  feed  ought  to  be  fparingly  covered.  Milled 
by  that  error,  farmers  commonly  cover  their  clover- 
feed  with  a  bufhy  branch  of  thorn  ;  which  not  only 
covers  it  unequally,  but  leaves  part  on  the  furface  to 
wither  in  the  air, 
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middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May.  It  will  fpring  P^icc. 
from  the  firll  of  March  to  the  end  of  Auguft ;  but 
fuch  liberty  ought  not  to  be  taken  except  from  ne- 
ceffity 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  blunder  in  hulbandry  than 
to  be  fparing  of  feed.  Ideal  writers  talk  of  fowing  an 
acre  with  four  pounds.  ^  hat  quantity  of  feed,  fay 
they  will  fill  an  acre  with  plants  as  thick  as  they  ought 
to  It  and.  This  rule  may  be  admitted  where  grain  is 
the  object;  but  it  will  net  anfwer  with  refpedl  to  grafs. 

Grafs- feed  cannot  be  fown  too  thick:  the  plants  {bel¬ 
ter  one  another  ■,  they  retain  all  the  dew  ;  and  they 
muff  pufli  upward,  having  no  room  laterally.  Obierve 
the  place  where  a  fack  of  peafe,  or  of  other  grain,  lias 
been  fet  down  for  fowing :  the  feed  dropt  there  acci¬ 
dentally  grows  more  quickly  than  in  the  reft  of  the 
bold  fo.vn  thin  out  of  hand.  A  young  plant  of  clover, 
or  of  faintfoin,  according  to  Tull,  may  be  railed  to  a 
great  fize  where  it  has  room  ;  but  the  field  will  not 
produce  half  the  quantity.  When  red  clover  is  fown 
for  cutting  green,  there  ought  not  to  be  Ids  than  24 
pounds  to  an  acre.  A  field  of  clover  is  leldom  too 
thick  :  the  fmaUeta  flem  be,  the  more  acceptable  it  is  . 
to  cattle.  It  is  often  too  thin;  and  when  fo,  the  items 


tend  to  wood. 
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Of  red  clo¬ 
ver. 


The  proper  feafon  for  fowing  red- clover,  is  from  the 
No  8. 
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Red  clover  is  commonly  fown  with  grain  ;  and  the  of  fowing 
molt  proper  grain  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be cl. yer  with 
flax.  The  foil  muff  be  highly  cultivated  for  flax  as  well  Sram* 
as  for  red  clover.  The  proper  feafon  of  fowing  is  the 
fame  for  both  ;  the  leaves  of  flax  being  very  fmall,  ad¬ 
mit  of  free  circulation  of  air ;  and  flax  being  an  early 
crop,  is  removed  fo  early  as  to  give  the  clover  time  for 
growing,  in  a  rich  foil  it  has  grown  fo  faff,  as  to  af¬ 
ford  a  good  cutting  that  very  year.  Next  to  flax,  bar¬ 
ley  is  the  belt  companion  to  clover.  The  foil  muff  be 
loofe  and  free  for  barley  ;  and  fo  it  ought  to  be  for 
clover  :  the  feafon  of  fowing  is  the  fame  ;  arid  the  clo¬ 
ver  is  well  effabliflied  in  the  ground  before  it  is  over¬ 
topped  by  the  barley.  At  the  fame  time,  barley  com¬ 
monly  is  fooner  cut  than  either  oats  or  wheat.  In  a 
word,  barley  is  rather  a  nurfe  than  a  ftepmother  to 
clover  during  its  infancy.  When  clover  is  fown  in 
fpring  upon  wheat,  the  foil,  which  has  lain  five  or  fix 
months  without  being  ftirred,  is  an  improper  bed  for 
it  ;  and  the  wheat,  being  in  the  vigour  of  growth, 
overtops  it  from  the  beginning.  It  cannot  be  lown 
along  with  oats,  becaufe  ol  the  hazard  of  froft;  and  when 
fown  as  ufual  among  the  oats  three  inches  high,  it  is 
overtopped,  and  never  enjoys  free  air  till  the  oats  be 
cut.  Add,  that  where  oats  are  fown  upon  the  winter- 
furrow,  the  foil  is  rendered  as  hard  as  when  under 
wheat. — Red  clover  is  fometimes  fown  by  itlelf  with¬ 
out  other  grain  :  but  this  method,  befide  lofing  a  crop, 
is  not  falutary  ;  becaufe  clover  in  its  infant  ftate  re¬ 
quires  fhelter. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  grain  proper  to  be  fown  with 
clover  :  1  n  a  rich  foil  well  pulverized,  a  peck  of  barley 
on  an  Englifh  acre  is  all  that  ought  to  be  ventured  j 
but  there  is  not  much  foil  in  Scotland  fo  rich.  Two 
Linlithgow  firlots  make  the  proper  quantity  for  an 
acre  that  produces  commonly  fix  bolls  of  barley ;  half 
a  firlot  for  what  produces  nine  bolls.  Io  thofe.  who 
are  governed  by  cuftom,  fo  fmall  a  quantity  will  be 
thought  ridiculous.  Let  them  only  confider,  that  a 
rich  foil  in  perfect  good  order,  will  from  a  fingle  feed 
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Practice,  of  barley  produce  20  or  30  vigorous  Items.  People 
,J''  v"  "  may  flatter  themfelves  with  the  remedy  of  cutting  bar- 
ley  green  for  food,  if  it  happen  to  opprefs  the  clover. 
This  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  a  field  of  an  acre  or  two; 
but  the  cutting  an  extenfive  field  for  food  muft  be  flow  ; 
and  while  one  part  is  cutting,  the  clover  is  fmothered 
172  in  other  parts. 

White  and  The  culture  of  white  clover,  of  yellow  clover,  of 
yeliow  do-  ribwort,  of  rye-grafs,  is  the  fame  in  general  with  that 
of  red  clover.  We  proceed  to  their  peculiarities.  Yel¬ 
low  clover,  ribwort,  rye-grafs,  are  all  of  them  early 
plants,  blooming  in  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of 
May.  The  two  latter  are  evergreens,  and  therefore 
excellent  for  winter-pafture.  Rye-grafs  is  lefs  hurt  by 
froft  than  any  of  the  clovers,  and  will  thrive  in  a  moi- 
fter  foil:  nor  in  that  foil  is  it  much  affe&ed  by 
drought.  In  a  rich  foil,  it  grows  four  feet  high:  even 
in  the  dry  fummer  1775,  it  rofe  to  three  feet  eight 
inches;  but  it  had ‘gained  that  height  before  the  drought 
Came  on.  Thefe  graffes  are  generally  fown  with  red 
clover  for  producing  a  plentiful  crop.  The  proportion 
of  feed  is  arbitrary  ;  and  there  is  little  danger  of  too 
much.  When  rye-grafs  is  fown  for  procuring  feed,  five 
firlots  wheat- meafure  may  be  fown  on  an  acre  ;  and 
for  procuring  feed  of  ribwort,  40  pounds  may  be  fown. 
The  roots  of  rye-grafs  fpread  horizontally  :  they  bind 
the  foil  by  their  number;  and  tho’  fmali,  are  yet  fo  vi¬ 
gorous  as  to  thrive  in  hard  foil.  Red  clover  has  a  large 
tap-root,  which  cannot  penetrate  any  foil  but  what  is 
open  and  free;  and  the  largenefs  of  the  root  makes  the 
foil  ftill  more  open  and  free.  Rye-grafs,  once  a  great 
favourite,  appears  to  be  difcarded  in  mod  parts  of  Bri¬ 
tain.  The  common  pra&ice  has  been,  to  fovv  it  with  red 
clover,  and  to  cut  them  promifeuoufly  the  beginning  of 
June  for  green  food,  and  a  little  later  for  hay.  This  in¬ 
deed  is  the  proper  feafon  for  cutting  red  clover,  becaufe 
at  that  time  it  begins  to  flower;  but  as  at  that  time  the 
feed  of  the  rye-grafs  is  approaching  to  maturity,  its 
growth  is  flopped  for  that  year,  as  much  as  of  oats  or 
barley  cut  after  the  feed  is  ripe.  Oats  or  barley  cut 
green  before  the  feed  forms,  will  afford  two  other  cut¬ 
tings  ;  which  is  the  cafe  of  rye-grafs,  of  yellow  clover, 
and  of  ribwort.  By  fuch  management,  all  the  profit 
will  be  drawn  that  thefe  plants  can  afford. 

When  red  clover  is  intended  for  feed,  the  ground 
ought  to  be  cleared  of  weeds,  were  it  for  no  other  pur- 
pofe  than  that  the  feed  cannot  otherwife  be  preferved 
pure:  what  feeds  efcape  the  plough  ought  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  out  by  the  hand.  In  England,  when  a  crop  of 
feed  is  intended,  the  clover  is  always  firft  cut  for  hay. 
This  appears  to  be  done,  as  in  fruit-trees,  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  wood,  in  order  to  encourage  the  fruit. 

1  his  practice  will  not  anfwer  in  Scotland,  as  the  feed 
would  often  be  too  late  for  ripening,  it  would  do  bet¬ 
ter  to  eat  the  clover  with  fheep  till  the  middle  of  May, 
which  would  allow  the  feed  to  ripen.  The  feed  is  ripe 
when,  upon  rubbing  it  between  the  hands,  it  parts 
readily  from  the  hufk.  Then  apply  the  feythe,  fpread 
the  crop  thin,  and  turn  it  carefully.  When  perfectly 
dry,  take  the  firft  opportunity  of  a  hot  day  for  threfh- 
mg  it  011  boards  covered  with  a  coarfe  fheet.  Another 
way  lefs  fubjedl  to  rifle,  is  to  flack  the  dry  hay,  and 
to  threfh  it  in  the  end  of  April.  After  the  firft  threfh- 
mg,  expofe  the  hulks  to  the  fun,  and  threfh  them  over 
and  over  till  no  feed  remain.  Nothing  is  more  effica- 
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Clous  than  a  hot  fun  to  make  the  hulk  part  with  its 
feed  ;  in  which  view  it  may  be  expofed  to  the  fun  by  v 
parcels,  an  hour  or  two  before  the  flail  is  applied. 

White  clover,  intended  for  feed,  is  managed  in  the 
fame  manner.  No  plant  ought  to  be  mixed  with  rye- 
grafs  that  is  intended  for  feed.  In  Scotland,  much  rye- 
grafs  feed  is  hurt  by  tranfgrefiing  that  rule.  The  feed 
is  ripe  when  it  parts  eafily  with  the  hufk.  The  yellow- 
nefs  of  the  flem  is  another  indication  of  its  ripenefs  ; 
in  which  particular  it  refembles  oats,  barley,  and  other 
culmiferous  plants.  The  beft  manner  to  manage  a  crop 
of  rye-grafs  for  feed,  is  to  bind  it  loofely  in  fmali 
fheaves,  widening  them  at  the  bottom  to  make  them 
fland  ered  ;  as  is  done  with  oats  in  moift  weather.  In 
that  ftate  they  may  fland  till  fufficiently  dry  for 
threfliing.  By  this  method  they  dry  more  quickly, 
and  are  lefs  hurt  by  rain,  than  by  clofe  binding  and 
putting  the  fheaves  in  fhocks  like  corn.  The  woift 
way  of  all  is  to  fpread  the  rye-grafs  on  the  moift  ground, 
for  it  makes  the  feed  malten.  The  fheaves,  when  fuffi¬ 
ciently  dry,  are  carried  into  clofe  carts  to  where  they 
aie  to  be  threfhed  on  a  board,  as  mentioned  above  for 
clover.  Put  the  flraw  in  a  rick  when  a  hundred  floue 
or  fo  are  threfhed.  Carry  the  threfhing-board  to  the 
place  where  another  rick  is  intended;  and  fo  on  till  the 
whole  feed  be  threfhed,  and  the  ftraw  ricked.  There  is 
necefiity  for  clofe  carts  to  fave  the  feed,  which  is  apt 
to  drop  out  in  a  hot  fun ;  and,  as  obferved  above,  a  hot 
fun  ought  always  to  be  chofen  for  threfhing.  Carry 
the  feed  in  lacks  to  the  granary  or  barn,  there  to  be 
feparated  from  the  hulks  by  a  fanner.  Spread  the  feed 
thin  upon  a  timber-floor,  and  turn  it  once  or  twice  a- 
day  till  perfe&ly  dry.  If  fuffered  to  take  a  heat,  it  is 
ufelefs  for  feed. 
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The  writers  on  agriculture  reckon  fainfoin  prefer-  Jru,'uf'  of 
able  to  clover  in  many  refpedls:  They  fay,  that  it  pro-  6l"m 
duces  a  larger  crop  ;  that  it  does  not  hurt  cattle  when 
eaten  green;  that  it  makes  better  hay;  that  it  continues 
four  times  longer  in  the  ground;  and  that  it  will  grow 
on  land  that  will  bear  no  other  crop. 

.  Sainfoin  has  a  very  long  tap-root,  which  is  able  to 
pierce  very  hard  earth.  '1  he  roots  grow  very  large ;  and 
the  larger  they  are,  they  penetrate  to  the  greater  depth  ; 
and  hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  this  grafs,  when 
it  thrives  well,  receives  a  great  part  of  its  nouriihment 
from  below  th ejlaple  of  the  foil ;  of  courfe,  a  deep  dry 
foil  is  belt  for  the  culture  of  fainfoin.  When  plants 
draw  their  nouriihment  from  that  part  of  the  foil  that 
is  near  the  furface,  it  is  not  of  much  confequence 
whether  their  number  be  great  or  fmali.  But  the  cafe 
is  very  different  when  the  plants  receive  their  food,  not 
only  near,  but  alfo  deep  below,  the  furface.  Befides, 
plants  that  (hoot  their  roots  deep  are  often  fupplied 
with  moillure,  when  thofe  near  the  furface  are  parched 
with  drought. 

To  render  the  plants  of  fainfoin  vigorous,  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  they  be  fown  thin.  The  beft  method  of  do¬ 
ing  this  is  by  a  drill;  becaufe,  when  fown  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  not  only  the  weeds,  but  alfo  the  fupeniumerary 
plants,  can  eafily  be  removed.  It  is  feveral  years  be¬ 
fore  fainfoin  comes  to  its  full  ftrength ;  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  fufficient  to  flock  a  field,  while  in  thisim- 
perfedt  ftate,  will  make  but  a  poor  crop  for  the  firft 
year  or  two.  It  is  therefore  necelTary  that  it  be  fown 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  eafy  to  take  up  plants 

Qjl  in 
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France,  in  fuch  numbers,  ami  in  fucli  order,  as  nl\\ a) s  t0  wfJe 
V - -  in  the  field  the  proper  number  in  the.r  proper  places 

This  can  only  be  done,  with  propriety,  by  foxing  the 

plants  in  rows  by  a  drill.  Suppofing  a  field  to  be  dnl- 
Ca  in  rows  at  ten  inches  diftance,  the  part.t.ons  may 
be  hand-hoed,  and  the  rows  dretled  m  fuch  a  “ei 
as  to  leave  a  proper  number  of  plants.  In  this  htu. 
tlon  the  field  may  remain  two  years  ;  then  one-iourtli 
of  the  rows  may  be  taken  out  m  pairs,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  make  the  beds  of  fifty  inches,  with  Us  rows  in 
each,  and  intervals  of  thirty  inches,  which  may  be 
ploughed.  Next  year,  another  fourth  of  the  rows 
may  be  taken  out  in  the  fame  manner,  fo  as  to  leave 
double  rows  with  partitions  of  ten  inches,  and 
intervals  of  thirty  :  All  of  which  may  be  hoed  at 
once  or  alternately,  as  it  may  be  found  moll  convc- 

nient.  „  ,  .  _  . 

The  great  quantity  of  this  grafs  which  the  writers  on 
this  fubieft  alfure  us  may  be  raifed  upon  an  acre,  and 
the  excellency  and  great  value  of  the  hay  made  of  it, 
(hould  induce  farmers  to  make  a  complete  trial  of  it, 
and  even  to  ufe  the  fpade  in  place  of  the  hoe,  or  hoe- 

plough,  if  neceffary.  , 

The  plants  taken  up  from  a  field  of  fainfoin  may  be 
fetin  another  field;  and  if  the  tranfplanting  of  tins 
grafs  fucceeds  as  well  as  the  tranfplanting  o  uceine 
has  done  with  Mr  Lunin  de  Chateauvieux,  the  trouble 
and  expence  will  be  fuffieiently  recompensed  by  the 
large nefs  of  the  crops.  In  tranfplanting,  it  is  necel- 
fary  to  cut  off  great  part  of  the  long  tap-root :  this 
will  prevent  it  from  ftriking  very  deep  into  the  foil, 
and  make  it  pufh  out  large  roots  in  a  Hoping  direction 
from  the  cut  end  of  the  tap-root  Sainfoin  managed  in 
this  manner,  will  thrive  even  on  fhallow  land  that  has 
a  wet  bottom,  provided  it  be  not  overflocked  with 
plants. 

Whoever  inclines  to  try  the  culture  of  this  grals  in 
Scotland,  fhould  take  great  pains  in  preparing  the 
land,  and  making  it  as  free  from  weeds  as  poffible. 

In  England,  as  the  roots  ftrike  deep  in  that  chalky 
foil,  this  plant  is  not  liable  to  be  fo  much  injured  by 
drought  as  other  graffes  are,  whofe  fibres  lie  horizon¬ 
tally  f  and  lie  near  the  furface.  The  quantity  of  hay 
produced  is  greater  and  better  in  quality  than  any 
other.  But  there  is  one  advantage  attending  this  grafs, 
which  renders  it  fuperior  to  any  other ;  and  that  ari-- 
fes  from  feeding  with  it  milch  cows.  The  prodigious 
increafe  of  milk  which  it  makes  is  aftonifhing,  being 
nearly  double  that  produced  by  any  other  green  food. 
The  milk  is  alfo  better,  and.  yields  more  cream  than 
any  other ;  and  the  butter  procured  from  it  much  bet¬ 
ter  coloured  and  flavoured. 

The  following  remarks  by  an  Englifh  farmer  are 
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he  made  from  much  experience  and  obfervation. 

°  a  n"  Sainfoin  is  much  cultivated  in  thofe  parts  where 
the  foil  is  of  a  chalky  kind.  It  will  always  fucceed 
well  where  the  roots  run  deep ;  the  word  foil  of  all  for 
it  is  where  there  is  a  bed  of  cold  wet  clay,  which  the 
tender  fibres  cannot  penetrate.  This  plant  will  make 
a  greater  increafe  of  produce,  by  at  lead  30  times, 
than  common  grafs  or  turf  on  poor  land.  Where  it 
meets  with  chalk  or  done,  it  will  extend  its  roots 
through  the  craeks  and  chinks  to  a  very  great  depth 
In  Larch  of  nourifhment.  The  drynefs  is  of  more 
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confluence  than  the  richnefs  of  land  for  fainfoin  ;  al- 
though  land  that  is  both  dry  and  rich  will  always  pro-  v 

duce  the  larged  crops.  , 

It  is  very  commonly  fowed  broadcad;  but  it  is  found 
to  anfwer  bed  in  drills,  efpecially  if  the  land  be  made 
fine  by  repeated  ploughing,  rolling,  and  harrowing. 

Much  depends  on  the  depth  which  this  feed  isfown. 

If  it  be  buried  more  than  an  inch  deep,  it  will  feldom 
errow  ;  and  if  left  uncovered,  it  will  pufh  out  its  roots 
above  ground,  and  thefe  will  be  killed  by  the  air. 

March  and  the  beginning  of  April  are  the  bed  feafons 
for  fowing  it,  as  the  feverity  of  winter  and  the  drought 
of  dimmer  are  equally  unfavourable  to  the  young 
plants.  A  bufiiel  of  feed  fown  broadcad,  or  hah  that 
quantity  in  drills,  if  good,  is  fuffic lent  for  an  acre. 

The  drills  fhould  be  30  inches  apart,  to  admit  of  hone- 
hoeing  between  them.  Much,  however  depend,  on 
the  goodnefs  of  the  feed,  which  may  be  bed  judged  of 

by  the  following  marks.  ,  . 

The  hulk  being  of  a  bright  colour,  the  kernel 
plump,  of  a  grey  or  bluiih  colour  without,  and,  d  cut 
acrofs,  greenilh  and  fredi  withinfide  ;  if  it  be  thin  and 
furrowed,  and  of  a  yellowilh  cad,  it  will  feldom  grow. 

When  the  plants  Hand  Angle,  and  have  room  to  fpread, 
they  produce  the  great  eft  quantity  of  -herbage,  and 
the  feed  ripens  bed.  But  farmers  in  general,  from  a 
midaken  notion  of  all  that  appears  to  be  wade  ground 
being  unprofitable,  plant  them  fo  clofe,  that  they  choke 
and  impoverifh  each  other,  and  often  die  in  a  few 
years.  Single  plants  run  deeped  and  draw  mod  nou- 
rifhment ;  they  are  alfo  eafiell  kept  free  from  weeds, 

A  fingle  plant  will  often  produce  half  a  pound  ot  hay, 
when  dry.  On  rich  land  this  plant  will  yield  two  good 
crops  in  a  year,  with  a  moderate  fhare  of  culture*  A. 
good  crop  mull  not  be  expe&ed  the  firft.year  ;  but,  it 
the  plants  Hand  not  too  thick,  they  will  increafe  m, 
fize  the  fecond  year  prodigioufly.  a  . 

No  cattle  fhould  be  turned  on  the  fie«d  the  nrft  win¬ 
ter  after  the  corn  is  off  with  which  it  was  fown,  as 
their  feet  would  injure  the  young  plants.  Sheep  fhould 
not  come  on  the  following  fummer,  becaufe  they  would 
bite  off  the  crown  of  the  plants,  and  prevent  their 
{hooting  again.  A  fmall  quantity  of  foapers  afhes  as 
a  top-dreffing  will  be  of  great  fervice,  if  laid  on  the 
firft  winter. 

If  the  fainfoin  be  cut  juft  before  it  comes  into 
bloom,  it  is  admirable  food  for  horned  cattle  ;  and  it 
cut  thus  early,  it  will  yield  a  fecond  crop  the  fame 
feafon.  But  if  it  proves  a  wet  feafon,  it  is  better  to 
let  it  ftand  till  its  bloom  be  perfected.;  for  great  care 
muff  be  taken,  in  making  it  into  hay,  that  the  flower^ 
do  not  drop  off,  as  cows  are  very  fond  of  them ;  an 
it  requires  more  time  than  other  hay  in  drying.  Sain¬ 
foin  isrfo  excellent  a  fodder  for  horfes,  that  they  requite 
no  oats  while  they  eat  it,  although  they  be  worked 
hard  all  the  time.  Sheep  will  alfo  be  fattened  with  lu 
fafter  than  with  any  other  food. 

If  the  whole  feafon  for  cutting  proves  very  rainy,  m 
is  better  to  let  the  crop  ftand  for  feed,  as  that  wn 
amply  repay  the  lofs  of  the  hay ;  becaufe  ft  will  not  on  y 
fetch  a  good  price,  but  a  peck  of  it  will  go  as  far  as. 
a  peck  and  a  half  of  oats  for  horfes.  ... 

The  beft  time  of  cutting  the  feeded  famfoin  is, 
the  great  eft  part  of  the  feed  is  well  filled,  the  r 
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blown  ripe,  and  the  laft:  blown  beginningto  open.  For 


il^s  excel¬ 
lence  as 
food  for 
cows, 
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want  of  this  eare  fome  people  have  loft  moft  of  their 
feed  by  letting  it  ftand  too  ripe.  Seeded  fainfoin 
fhould  always  be  ciit  in  a  morning  or  evening,  when 
the  dews  render  the  ftalks  tender.  If  eut  when  the 
fun  fliines  hot,  much  of  the  feed  will  fall  out  and  be 
loft. 

An  acre  of  very  ordinary  land,  when  improved  by 
this  grafs,  will  maintain  four  cows  very  well  from  the 
firft  of  April  to  the  end  of  November;  and  afford,  be¬ 
fides,  a  fufficient  ftore  of  hay  to  make  the  greater  part 
of  their  food  the  four  months  following. 

If  the  foil  be  tolerably  good,  a  field  of  fainfoin  will 
laft  from  15  to  20  years  in  prime;  but  at  the  end  of 
feven  or  eight  years,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  lay  on  a 
moderate  eoat  of  well-rotted  dung  ;  or,  if  the  foil  be 
very  light  and  fandy,  of  marie.  By  this  means  the 
future  erops,  and  the  duration  of  the  plants  in  health 
and  vigour,  will  be  greatly  inereafed  and  prolonged. 
Hence  it  will  appear,  that  for  poor  land  there  is  no¬ 
thing  equal  to  this  grafs  in  point  of  advantage  to  the 
farmer. 

Clover  will  laft  only  two  years  in  perfeftion  ;  and 
Often,  if  the  foil  be  eold  and  moift,  near  half  the  plants 
will  rot,  and  bald  patches  be  found  in  every  part  of 
the  field  the  fecond  year.  Befides,  from  our  frequent 
rains  during  the  month  of  September,  many  crops 
left  for  feeding  are  loft.  But  from  the  quantity  and 
excellent  quality  of  this  grafs  (fainfoin),  and  its  ripen¬ 
ing  earlier,  and  continuing  in  vigour  fo  much  longer, 
mueh  rilk  and  certain  expenee  is  avoided,  and  a  large 
annual  profit  aecrues  to  the  farmer. 

The  writers  on  agriculture,  aneient  as  well  as  mo¬ 
dern,  beftow  the  higheft  encomiums  upon  lucerne  as 
affording  excellent  hay,  and  producing  very  large  crops. 
Lucerne  remains  at  leaft  10  or  12  years  in  the  ground, 
and  produces  about  eight  tons  of  hay  upon  the  Scots 
<acre.  Thereisbut  little  of  it  cultivated  in  Scotland.  How- 
ever,.  it  has  been  tried  in  feveral  parts  of  that  country  ; 
and  it  is  found,  that,  when  the  feed  is  good,  it  comes 
up  very  well,  and  ftands  the  winter  froff.  But  the 
chief  thing  which  prevents  this  grafs  from  being  more 
ufed  in  Scotland,  is  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  foil 
open  and  free  from  weeds.  In  a  few  years  the  furfaee 
•becomes  fo  hard,  and  the  turf  fo  ftrong,  that  it  de- 
ftroys  the  lueerne  before  the  plants  have  arrived  at 
their  greateft  perfection  :  fo  that  lueerne  ean  fearee  be 
cultivated  with  fueeefs  there,  unlefs  fome  method  be 
tallen  upon  of  deftroying  the  natural  grafs,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  furfaee  from  becoming  hard  and  impenetrable. 
This  cannot  be  done  effe&ually  by  any  other  means 
than  horfe- hoeing.  This  method  was  firft  propofed  by 
Mr  Tull,  and  afterwards  praCtifed  fuceefsfully  by  fyl. 
do  Chateauvieux  near  Geneva.  It  may  be  of  ufe 
therefore  to  give  a  view  of  that  gentleman’s  method  of 
cultivating  lucerne. 

He  does  not  mention  any  thing  particular  as  to  the 
manner  of  preparing  the  land  ;  but  only  obferves  in  ge¬ 
neral, .  that  no  pains  fhould  be  fpared  in  preparing  it. 
He  tried  the  fowing  of  lucerne  both  in  rows  upon  the 
beds  where  it  was  intended  to  ftand,  and  likewife  the 
owing  it  in  a  nurfery,  and  afterwards  tranfplanting  it 
into  the  beds  prepared  for  it.  He  prefers  tranfplant- 

i  beeaufe,  when  transplanted,  part  of  the  tap-root 
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is  cut  off,  and  the  plant  fhoots  out  a  number  of  lateral  Pra&ice. 
branches  from  the  eut  part  of  the  root,  which  makes  it 
fpread  its  roots  nearer  the  furfaee,  &nd  eonfequently 
renders  it  more  eafily  cultivated  :  befides,  this  cireum- 
ftance  adapts  it  to  a  (hallow  foil,  in  which,  if  left  in  its 
natural  ftate,  it  would  not  grow. 

The  tranfplanting  of  lueerne  is  attended  with  many 
advantages.  The  land  may  be  prepared  in  the  fummer 
for  receiving  the  plants  from  the  nurfery  in  autumn  ; 
by  which  means  the  field  muft  be  in  a  much  better  fi- 
tuation  than  if  the  feed  had  been  fown  upon  it  in  the 
fpring.  By  tranfplanting,  the  rows  can  be  made  more 
regular,  and  the  intended  diftances  liiore  exadtly  ob- 
ferved  ;  and  eonfequently  the  hoeing  ean  be  performed 
more  perfe&ly,  and  with  lefs  expenee.  Mr  Chateau¬ 
vieux  likewife  tried  the  lucerne  in  finglebeds  three  feet 
wide,  with  Tingle  rows  ;  in  beds  three  feet  nine  inehes 
wide,  with  double  rows  ;  and  in  beds  four  feet  three 
inehes  wide,  with  triple  rows.  The  plants  in  the 
Tingle  rows  were  .fix  inches  afunder,  and  thofe  in 
the  double  and  triple  rows  were  about  eight  or  nine 
inches.  In  a  courfe  of  three  years  he  found,  that 
a  fingle  row  produced  more  than  a  triple  row  of 
the  fame  length.  The  plants  of  lueerne,  when  cul¬ 
tivated  by  tranfplantation,  fhould  be  at  leaft  fix  inch¬ 
es  afunder,  to  allow  them  room  for  extending  their 
crowns. 

He  further  obferves,  that  the  beds  or  ridges  ouo*ht  to 
he  raffed  in  the  middle  ;  that  a  fmall  trench,  two  or 
three  inches  deep,  fhould  be  drawn  in  the  middle;  and 
that  the  plants  ought  to  be  fet  in  this  trench,  eovered 
with  earth  up  to  the  neek.  He  fays,  that  if  the  lu¬ 
eerne  be  fown  in  fpring,  and  in  a  warm  foil,  it  will  be 
ready  for  tranfplanting  in  September  ;  that,  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  be  too  hot  and  dry,  the  tranfplanting  fhould  be 
delayed  till  O&ober ;  and  that,  if  the  weather  be  un¬ 
favourable  during  ,  both,  thefe  months,  this  operation 
muft  be  delayed  till  fpring.  He  further  diredls,  that 
the  plants  fhould  be  earefully  taken  out  of  the  nurfery, 
fo  as  not  to  damage  the  roots  ;  that  the  roots  be  left 
only  about  fix  or  feven  inches  long ;  that  the  greet* 
crops  be  eut  off  within  about  two  inches  of  the  crown ; 
that  they  be  put  into  water  as  foon  as  taken  up,  there 
to  remain  till  they  are  planted  ;  and  that  they  fhould 
be  planted  with  a  plauting-ftiek,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
eabbages. 

He  does  not  give  particular  direftions  as  to  the  times 
of  horfe-hoeing ;  but  only  fays  in  general,  that  the  in¬ 
tervals  fhould  be  ftirred  once  in  the  month  during  the 
whole  time  that  the  lueerne  is  in  a  growing  ftate.  He 
likewife  obferves,  that  great  eare  ought  to  be  taken  not 
to  fuffer  any  weeds  to  grow  among  the  plants,  at  leaft 
for  the  firft  two  or  three  years  ;  and  for  this  purpofe, 
that  the  rows,  as  well  as  the  edges  of  the  intervals 
where  the  plough  cannot  go,  fhould  be  weeded  by  the 
hand. 

Burnet  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  poor  land?  be-  Cuku-t  cf 
fides,  it  proves  an  excellent  winter-pafture  when  hardly  burner, 
any  thing  elfe  vegetates.  Other  advantages  are,  It 
makes  good  butter  ;  it  never  blows  or  fevells  cattle  ; 
it  is  fine  pa  (lure  for  Bleep ;  and  will  flourilh  well  on 
poor,  light,  fandy,  or  Bony  foils,  or  even  on  dry  chalk 
hills. 

i  he  cultivation  of  it  is  neither  hazardous  nor  expen^ 

Q_q  2  five* 
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Practice,  five.  If  the  land  Is  prepared  as  Is  generally  done  for 

—~v -  turnips,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  fating.  After  the 

firit  year,  it  will  be  attended  with  very  little  expence, 
as  the  flat  circular  fpread  of  its  leaves  will  keep  down, 
or  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds. 

On  the  failure  of  turnips,  either  from  the  fly  or  the 
black  worm,  fome  of  our  farmers  have  fovvn  the  land 
with  burnet,  and  in  March  following  had  a  fine  palliire 
for  their  (beep  and  lambs.  It  will  perfeft  its  feed  twice 
in  a  fummer ;  and  this  feed  is  faid  to  be  as  good  as 
oats  for  horfes  ;  but  it  is  too  valuable  to  be  applied  to 

that  ufe.  i  .  .  .  ,  , 

It  is  fometimes  Town  late  in  the  fpring  with  oats  and 
barley,  and  lucceeds  very  well ;  but  it  is  bell  to  low  it 
finglyin  the  beginning  of  July,  when  there  is  a  pro¬ 
pped  of  rain,  on  a  fmall  piece  of  land,  and  in  October 
following  tranfplant  it  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  a- 
bout  a  foot  diftant  in  the  rows.  This  is  a  proper  dis¬ 
tance,  and  gives  opportunity  f<r  hoeing  the  intervals 
in  the  fucceeding  fpring  and  fummer. 

After  it  is  fed  down  with  cattle,  it  ffould  be  har¬ 
rowed  clean.  Some  liorfes  will  not  eat  it  freely  at  firft, 
but  in  two  or  three  days  they  are  generally  very  fond 
of  it.  It  affords  rich  pleafant  milk,  and  in  great  plenty. 

A  gentleman  farmer  near  Maidftone  fome  years 
fince  fowed  four  acres  as  foon  as  the  crop  of  oats  were 
got  off,  which  was  the  latter  end  of  Auguft.  He 
threw  in  I  z  pounds  of  feed  per  acre,  broadcaft  ;  and 
no  rain  falling  until  the  middle  of  September,  the  plants 
did  not  appear  before  the  latter  end  of  that  month. 
There  was  however  a  good  crop  ;  and  in  the  fpring  he 
fet  the  plants  out  with  a  turnip-hoe,  leaving  them  about 
a  foot  diftant  from  each  other.  But  the  drill  method 
is  preferable,  as  it  faves  more  than  half  the  feed.  The 
land  was  a  poor  dry  gravel,  not  worth  three  {hillings 
an  acre  for  any  thing  elfe. 

The  feverell  froft  never  injures  this  plant  ;  and  the 
oftener  it  is  fed  the  thicker  are  its  leaves,  which  fpring 
conftantly  from  its  root. 
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Sect.  V.  Rotation  of  Crops* 


Rotation  of  ]SJ0  branch  of  hufbandry  requires  more  Ikill  and  fa- 
crops.  gacity  than  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  fo  as  to  keep 
the  ground  always  in  heart,  and  yet  to  draw  out  of  it 
the  greateft  profit  poftible.  Some  plants  rob  the  foil, 
others  are  gentle  to  it ;  fome  bind,  others  loofen.  The 
nice  point  is,  to  intermix  crops,  fo  as  to  make  the 
greatcll  profit  confidently  with  keeping  the  ground  in 
trim.  In  that  view,  the  nature  of  the  plants  employ - 
^  ed  in  hufbandry  muff  be  accurately  examined. 

Culmife-  The  difference  between  culmiferous  and  leguminous 
rous  and  le- plants,  is  occafionally  mentioned  above  *.  With  re- 
guminous  fpe&  to  the  prefen t  fubjed,  a  clofer  infpedion  is  necef- 
*  N®  120  ^aiT*  Culmiferous  plants,  having  fmall  leaves  and  few 
sai.  *  in  number,  depend  moftly  on  the  foil  for  nourifhment, 
and  little  on  the  air.  During  the  ripening  of  the  feed, 
they  draw  probably  their  whole  nourifhment  from  the 
foil ;  as  the  leaves  by  this  time,  being  dry  and  wither¬ 
ed,  muff  have  loft  their  power  of  drawing  nourifhment 
from  the  air.  Now,  as  culmiferous  plants  are  chiefly 
cultivated  for  their  feed,  and  are  not  cut  down  till  the 
feed  be  fully  ripe,  they  may  be  pronounced  all  of  them 
to  be  robbers,  fome  more,  fome  lefs.  But  fuch  plants, 
while  young,  are  all  leaves  y  and  in  that  flate  draw 


moft  of  their  nourifhment  from  the  air.  Hence  it  is,  Pra<5Uce-  t 
that  where  cut  green  for  food  to  cattle,  a  culmiferous  « 
crop  is  far  from  being  a  robber.  A  hay- crop  accor¬ 
dingly,  even  where  it  confifts  moftly  of  rye-grafs,  is  not 
a  robber,  provided  it  be  cut  before  the  feed  is  formed  ; 
which  at  any  rate  it  ought  to  be,  if  one  would  have 
hay  in  perfection.  And  the  foggage,  excluding  the 
froft  by  covering  the  ground,  keeps  the  roots  warm.  A 
leguminous  plant,  by  its  broad  leaves,  draws  much  of 
its  nourifhment  from  the  air.  A  cabbage,  which  has 
very  broad  leaves,  and  a  multitude  of  them,  owes  its 
growth  more  to  the  air  than  to  the  foil.  One  faCt  is 
certain,  that  a  cabbage  cut  and  hung  up  in  a  damp 
place,  preferves  its  verdure  longer  than  other  plants. 

At  the  fame  time,  a  feed  is  that  part  of  a  plant  which 
requires  the  moft  nourifhment  ;  and  for  that  nourifh¬ 
ment  a  culmiferous  plant  mull  be  indebted  entirely  to 
the  foil.  A  leguminous  crop,  on  the  contrary,  when 
cut  green  for  food,  mull  be  very  gentle  to  the  ground. 

Peafe  and  beans  are  leguminous  plants  ;  but  being  cul¬ 
tivated  for  feed,  they  feem  to  occupy  a  middle  ftatiou  : 
their  feed  makes  them  more  fevere  than  other  legumi¬ 
nous  crops  cut  green;  their  leaves,  which  grow  till 
reaping,  make  them  lefs  fevere  than  a  culmiferous  plant 

left  to  ripen.  , .  , 

Thefe  plants  are  diftinguifhed  no  lefs  remarkably  by 
tlie  following  circumftance.  All  the  feeds  of  a  culmife¬ 
rous  plant  ripen  at  the  fame  time.  As  foon  as  they  begin 
to  form,  the  plant  becomes  ftationary,  the  leaves  wither, 
the  roots  ceafe  to  pufh,  and  the  plant  when  cut  down 
is  blanched  and  faplefs.  The  feeds  of  a  leguminous  plant 
are  formed  fucceffively  :  flowers  and  fruit  appear  at  the 
fame  time  in  different  parts  of  the  plant.  This  plant 
accordingly  is  continually  growing,  and  puffing  its 
roots.  Hence  the  value  of  bean  or  peafe  ftraw  above 
that  of  wheat  or  oats :  the  latter  is  withered  and  dry 
when  the  crop  is  cut ;  the  former,  green  and  fucculent. 

The  difference  therefore,  with  refped  to  the  foil,  be¬ 
tween  a  culmiferous  and  leguminous  crop,  is  great.  The 
latter,  growing  till  cut  down,  keeps  the  ground  in  con- 
flan  t  motion,  and  leaves  it  to  the  plough  loofe  and  mel¬ 
low.  The  former  gives  over  growing  long  before  reap¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  ground,  by  want  of  motion,  turns  corn- 
pad  and  hard.  Nor  is  this  all.  Devv  falling  on  a 
culmiferous  crop  after  the  ground  begins  to  harden, 
refts  on  the  furface,  and  is  fucked  up  by  the  next  fun. 

Dew  that  falls  on  a  leguminous  crop,  is  ffaded  from, 
the  fun  by  the  broad  leaves,  and  finks  at  leifure  into 
the  ground.  The  ground  accordingly,  after  a  culmi¬ 
ferous  crop,  is  not  only  hard,  but  dry  :  after  a  legu¬ 
minous  crop,  it  is  not  only  loofe,  but  foft  and  unc¬ 
tuous. 

Of  all  culmiferous  plants,  wheat  is  the  moft  fevere, 
by  the  long  time  it  occupies  the  ground  without  ad¬ 
mitting  a  plough.  And  as  the  grain  is  heavier  than 
that  of  barley  or  oats,  it  probably  requires  more  nou- 
riffment  than  either.  It  is  obferved  above*  that  as 
peafe  and  beans  draw  part  of  their  nourifhment  from 
the  air  by  their  green  leaves  while  allowed  to  ftand, 
they  draw  the  lefs  from  the  ground  y  and  by  their  con- 
llant  growing  they  leave  it  in  good  condition  for  fub* 
fequent  crops.  In  both  refpeds  they  are.  preferable 
to  any  culmiferous  crop. 

Culmiferous  crops,  as  obferved  above,  are  not  roly- 
bers  when  cut  green  ;  the  foil,  far  from  hardening*  ii- 

lcpot 
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Pract  kept  in  conftant  motion  by  the  pufhing  of  the  roots, 

v"p"~v -  and  is  left  more  tender  than  if  it  had  been  left  at  reft 

without  any  bearing  crop. 

Bn  lb  ous- rooted  plants  are  above  all  fuccefsful  in  di¬ 
viding  and  pulverizing  the  foil.  Potato-roots  grow 
fix,  eight,  or  ten  inches  under  the  futface  ;  and,  by 
their  fize  and  number,  they  divide  and  pulverize  the 
foil  better  than  can  be  done  by  the  plough ;  confequent- 
ly,  whatever  be  the  natural  colour  of  the  foil,  it  is 
black  when  a  potato-crop  is  taken  up.  The  potato, 
however,  with  refped  to  its  quality  of  dividing  the 
foil,  muft  yield  to  a  carrot  or  parfnip  ;  which  are  large 
roots,  and  pierce  often  to  the  depth  of  18  inches. 
The  turnip,  by  its  tap-root,  divides  the  foil  more  than 
can  be  done  by  a  fibrous-rooted  plant  ;  but  as  its  bul¬ 
bous  root  grows  moftly  above  ground,  it  divides  the 
foil  lefs  than  the  potato,  the  carrot,  or  the  parfnip. 
Red  clover,  in  that  refpcd,  may  be  put  in  the  fame 
clafs  with  turnip. 

Whether  potatoes  or  turnip  be  the  more  gentle  crop, 
appears  a  puzzling  queftion.  The  former  bears  feed,' 
and  probably  draws  more  nourifhment  from  the  foil 
than  the  latter,  when  cut  green.  On  the  other  hand, 
potatoes  divide  the  foil  more  than  turnip,  and  leave  it 
more  loofe  and  friable.  It  appears  no  lefs  puzzling, 
to  determine  between  cabbage  and  turnip  :  the  former 
draws  more  of  its  nourifhment  from  the  air,  the  latter 
leaves  the  foil  more  free  and  open. 

The  refult  of  the  whole  is  what  follows  :  Culmi- 
ferous  plants  are  robbers  ;  fome  more,  fome  lefs :  they 
at  the  fame  time  bind  the  foil  ;  fome  more,  fome  lefs. 
Leguminous  plants  in  both  refpeds  are  oppofite  :  if 
any  of  them  rob  the  foil,  it  is  in  a  very  flight  degree  ; 
and  all  of  them  without  exception  loofen  the  foil.  A 
culmiferous  crop,  however,  is  generally  the  more  pro¬ 
fitable  :  but  few  foils  can  long  bear  the  burden  of  fucli 
crops,  unlefs  relieved  by  interjeded  leguminous  crops. 
Thefe,  on  the  other  hand,  without  a  mixture  of  cul- 
miferous  crops,  would  foon  render  the  foil  too  loofe. 

Thefe  preliminaries  will  carry  the  farmer  fome  length 
in  directing  a  proper  rotation  of  crops.  Where  dung, 
lime,  or  other  manure,  can  be  procured  in  plenty  to 
recruit  the  foil  after  fevere  cropping,  no  rotation  is 
more  proper  or  profitable  in  a  ftrong  foil,  than  wheat, 
peafe  or  beans,  barley,  oats,  fallow.  The  whole  farm 
may  be  brought  under  this  rotation,  except  fo  far  as 
hay  is  wanted.  But  as  fuch  command  of  manure  is 
rare,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  determine  what  ftioulcT 
be  the  rotation  when  no  manure  can  be  procured  but 
the  dung  colleded  in  the  farm.  Confidering  that  cub 
miferous  crops  are  the  more  profitable  in  rich  land,  it 
would  be  proper  to  make  them  more  frequent  than  the 
other  kind.  But  as  there  are  few  foils  in  Scotland  that 
will  admit  fuch  frequent  culmiferous  crops  without  fuf- 
fering,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  al¬ 
ternate  crops,  culmiferous  and  leguminous,  ought  to 
.  form  the  rotation.  Nor  are  there  many  foils  that  will 
ftand  good,  even  with  this  favourable  rotation,  un- 
Tefs  relieved  from  time  to  time  by  pafturing  a  few 
years.  If  fuch  extended  rotation  be  artfully  carried 
on,  crops  without  end  may  be  obtained  in  a  tolerable 
good  foil,  without  any  manure  but  what  is  produced  in 
the  farm. 

It  is  fcarce  neceffary  to  be  mentioned,  being  known 
to  every  farmer,  that  clay  anfwers  heft.  for.  wheat, 


moift  clay  for  beans,  loam  for  barley*  and  peafe,  light  Practice, 
foil  for  turnip,  fandy  foil  for  rye  and  buck- wheat;  and  v"  * 
that  oats  thrive  better  in  coarfe  foil  than  any  other  J^7 
grain.  Now,  m  directing  a  rotation,  it  is  not  fum-  Df  r0jj  con_ 
cient  that  a  culmiferous  crop  be  always  fucceeded  by  afidered, 
leguminous  :  attention  muft  alfo  be  given,  that  no  crop'v^^  re_ 
be  introduced  that  is  unlit  for  the  foil.  Wheat,  being 
a  great  binder,  requires  more  than  any  other  crop  acl0ps>  u 
leguminous  crop  to  follow.  But  every  fuch  crop  is 
not  proper  :  potatoes  are  the  greateft  openers  of  foil ; 
but  they  are  improper  in  a  wheat  foil.  Neither  will  tur¬ 
nip  anfwer,  becaufe  it  requires  a  light  foil.  A  very  loofe 
foil,  after  a  crop  of  rye,  requires  rye-grafs  to  bind  it,  or 
the  treading  of  cattle  in  palluring:  but  to  bind  the  foil, 
wheat  muft  not  be  ventured  ;  for  it  fucceeds  ill  in  loofe 
foil. 

Another  confideration  of  moment  in  direding  the 
rotation,  is  to  avoid  crops  that  encourage  weeds.  Peafe 
is  the  fitteft  of  all  crops  for  fucceeding  to  wheat,  be¬ 
caufe  it  renders  the  ground  loofe  and  mellow,  and  the 
fame  foil  agrees  with  both.  But  beware  of  peafe,  un¬ 
lefs  the  foil  be  left  by  the  wheat  perfectly  free  of  weeds; 
becaufe  peafe,  if  not  an  extraordinary  crop,  fofter 
weeds.  Barley  may  be  ventured  after  wheat,  if  the 
farmer  be  unwilling  to  lofe  a  crop.  It  is  indeed  a  rob¬ 
ber  ;  better,  however,  any  crop,  than  run  the  hazard  of 
poifoning  the  foil  with  weeds.  But  to  prevent  the  ne- 
cefiity  of  bailey  after  wheat,  the  land  ought  to  be  fal¬ 
lowed  before  the  wheat  :  it  cleans  the  ground  tho¬ 
roughly,  and  makes  peafe  a  fccure  crop  after  wheat. 

And  after  a  good  crop  of  peafe,  barley  never  fails.  A 
.horfe-hoed  crop  of  turnip  is  equal  to  a  fallow  for  root¬ 
ing  out  weeds  ;  but  turnip  does  not  fuit  land  that  is 
proper  for  wheat.  Cabbage  does  well  in  wheat  foil  ; 
and  a  horfe-hoed  crop  of  cabbage,  which  eradicates 
weeds,  is  a  good  preparation  for  wheat  to  be  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  peafe  ;  and  a  crop  of  beans  diligently  hand- 
hoed,  is  in  that  view  little  inferior.  As  red  clover  re¬ 
quires  the  ground  to  be  perfedly  clean,  a  good  crop 
of  it  enfures  wheat,  and  next  peafe.  In  loam,  a  drill¬ 
ed  crop  of  turnip  or  potatoes  prepares  the  ground,  e-  • 
qual  to  a  fallow,  for  the  fame  fucceffion. 

Another  rule  is,  to  avoid  a  frequent  repetition  of 
the  fame  fpecies  ;  for  to  produce  good  crops,  change 
of  fpecies  is  no  lefs  neceffary  than  change  of  feed. 

The. fame  fpecies  returning  every  fecond  or  third  year, 
will  infallibly  degenerate,  and  be  a  fcanty  crop.  This 
is  remarkably  the  cafe  of  red  clover.  Nor  will  our 
fields  bear  pleafantly  perpetual  crops  of  wheat  after 
ftdlow,  which  is  the  practice  of  fome  Englifh  farmers. 

Hitherto*  of  rotation  in  the  fame  field.  We  add 
one  rule  concerning  rotation *in  different  fields;  which 
is,  to  avoid  crowding  crops  one  after  another  in  point 
of  time  ;  but  to  choofe  fuch  as  admit  intervals  fufficient 
for  leifurely  drefling,  which  gives  opportunity  to  ma¬ 
nage  all  with  the  fame  hands,  and  with  the  fame  cat- 
tle  ,  for  example,  beans  in  January  or  February,  peafe 
and. oats  in  March,  barley  and  potatoes  in  April,  tur¬ 
nip  in  June  or  July,  wheat  and  rye  in  Odober. 

For  illuftrating  the.  foregoing  rules,  a  few  inftances  ExcLL, 
of  exceptionable  rotations  will  not  be  thought  amifs.  able  rota- 
The  following  is  an  ufual  rotation  in  Norfolk.  Fir  ft  * ticn,i 
wheat  after  red  clover.  Secondly,  barley.  Third,  tur¬ 
nip.  Fourth,  barley  with  red  clover.  Fifth,  clover 
cut  for  hay.  Sixth,  a  fecond  year’s  crop  of  clover* 

commonly; 
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Pra&ice  commonly  paftured.  Dung  is  given  to  the  wheat  and 

t— , - '  turnip. — Again  ft  this  rotation  feveral  objections  he. 

Barley  after  wheat  is  improper.  The  two  crops  of  bar¬ 
ley  are  too  near  together.  The  fecoud  crop  of  clover 
mtift  be  very  bad,  if  paftunng  be  the  belt  way  of  con- 
fuining  it  ;  and  if  bad,  it  is  a  great  encourager  of 
weeds.  But  the  ftrongeft  objedion  is,  that  red  clover 
repeated  fo  frequently  in  the  fame  field  cannot  tad  to 
degenerate  and  of  this  the  Norfolk  farmers  begin  to 
be°fenfible.— Salton  in  Eaft  Lothian  is  a  clay  toil , 
and  the  rotation  there  is,  wheat  after  fallow  and  dung. 
Second,  barley  after  two  ploughings;  the  one  before 
winter,  the  other  immediately  before  the  feed  fown. 
Third,  oats.  Fourth,  peafe.  Fifth,  barley.  Sixth, 
oats:  and  then  fallow.  This  rotation  confilts  chiefly 
of  robbing  crops.  Peafe  are  the  only  leguminous 
crop,  which  even  with  the  fallow  is  not  fufficient  to 
loofen  a  ftlff  foil.  But  the  foil  is  good,  which  in dome 
mcafure  hides  the  badnefs  of  the  rotation.— About 
Seaton,  and  all  the  way  from  Preflon  to  Gosford,  the 
e:round  is  ftill  more  feverely  handled  :  wheat  alter  fal¬ 
low  and  dung,  barley,  oats,  peafe.  wheat,  barley,  oats 
-and  then  another  fallow.  The  foil  is  excellent ;  and 
it  ought  indeed  to  be  fo,  to  fupport  many  rounds  of 

i'uch  cropping.  ,  . 

In  the  parilhes  of  Tranent,  Aberlady,  Dirleton, 
North-Berwick,  and  Athelftonefoord,  the  following 
rotations  were  formerly  univerfal,  and  to  this  day  are 
much  more  frequent  than  any  other  mode. 

1.  After  fallow  and  dung,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peaie 
and  beans,  barley,  oats,  wheat. 

2.  After  fallow  and  dung,  barley,  oats,  peaie  and 
beans,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peafe,  wheat. 

3.  After  fallow  and  dung,  wheat,  oats,  peafe,  bar¬ 
ley,  oats,  wheat. 

4.  After  fallow  and  dung,  barley,  oats,  beans,  wheat, 

peafe,  barley,  oats.  .  *. 

In  the  feveral  Tours  of  Young  the  itinerant  tanner, 
are  found,  In  the  bell  counties  of  England,  examples 
without  end,  of  rotations  no  lefs  exceptionable  than 
189  many  of  thofe  mentioned. 

Fields  not  Where  a  field  is  laid  down  for  pafture  in  order  to  be 
to  be  kept  recru;ted>  commonly  left  in  that  ftate  many  years; 
pafturef  m  for  it  is  the  univerfiil  opinion,  that  the  longer  it  lies, 
the  rieher  it  becomes  for  bearing  corn.  This  may  be 
true  ;  but  in  order  to  determine  the  mode  of  cropping, 
the  important  point  is,  what  upon  the  whole  is  the 
mod  profitable  rotation  ;  not  wliat  may  produce  luxu¬ 
riant  crops  at  a  diftant  period.  Upon  that  point,  it 
may  be  affirmed,  that  the  farmer  who  keeps  a  field  in 
pall ure  beyond  a  certain  time,  lofes  every  year  confi- 
derably  ;  and  that  a  few  luxuriant  crops  of  corn,  after 
20  years  of  pafture,  and  Hill  more  after  30,  will  not 
make  up  the  lofs. 

Pafture-grafs,  while  young,  maintains  many  animals; 
and  the  field  is  greatly  recruited  by  what  they  drop  ; 
it  is  even  recruited  by  hay  crops,  provided  the  grafs  be 
cut  before  feeding.  But  as  old  grafs  yields  little  pro¬ 
fit,  the  field  ought  to  be  taken  up  for  corn  when  the 
pafture  begins  to  fail ;  and  after  a  few  crops,  it  ought 
to  be  laid  down  again  with  grafs  feeds.  Seduced  by 
a  chimerieal  notion,  that  a  field,  by  frequent  corn-crops, 
is  fatigued  and  requires  reft  like  a  labouring  man  or 
animal,  careful  farmers  give  long  reft  to  their  fields  by 
pafture,  never  adverting  that  it  affords  little  profit.  It 
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oimht  to  be  their  ftudy,  to  improve  their  foil,  by  ma-  Practice. 

king  it  free,  and  alio  retentive  of  modture.  If  they  - - » 

accomplifh  thefe  ends,  they  need  not  be  afra.d  of  ex* 
haufting  the  foil  by  cropping.  i9o 

Where  a  farmer  has  acaels  to  no  manure  but  what  Examples 
is  his  own  production,  the  cafe  under  confideration,  ofrotations, 
there  are  various  rotations  of  crops,  all  of  them  good 
though  perhaps  not  equally  fo.  We  fhall  begin  with 
two  examples,  one  in  clay  and  one  in  free  foil,  each  of 
the  farms  90  acres.  Six  acres  are  to  be  inclofed  for  a 
kitchen-garden,  in  which  there  mail  be  annually  a  crop 
of  red  clover,  for  fummer-food  to  the  working  cattle. 

As  there  are  annually  12  acres  in  hay,  and  12  in  palture, 
a  fmgle  plough  with  good  cattle  will  be  fufficieht  to 
command  the  remaining  60  acies. 


I} 


Rotation  in  a  clay  Jol 

1 775 . 

1776- 

1777- 

1778. 

1779- 

Fallow. 

Wheat. 

Peafe. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Wheat. 

Peafe. 

Barley. 

Flay. 

Oats. 

Peafe. 

Barley. 

Hay* 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

Wheat. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

Wheat. 

Peafe. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

Wheat. 

Peafe. 

Barley. 

Pafture. 

Pafture. 

Pafture. 

Pafture. 

Pafture. 

1780. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

Wheat. 

Peafe. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Pafture. 


When  the  rotation  is  completed,  the  feventli  mclo- 
fure  having  been  fix  years  in  pafture,  is  ready  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  up  for  a  rotation  of  crops  which  begins  with  oats 
in  the  year  1781,  and  proceeds  as  in  tlie  fixth  mclo- 
fure.  In  the  fame  year  1781,  the  fifth  inclofure  is 
made  pafture,  for  which  it  is  prepared  by  fowing  pa¬ 
fture-grafs  feeds  with  the  barley  of  the  year  1780.  And 
in  this  manner  may  the  rotation  be  carried  on  without 
end  Here  the  labour  is  equally  diftributed;  and  there 
is  no  hurry  nor  confufion.  But  the  chief  property  of 
this  rotation  is,  that  two  culmiferous  or  white-corn 
crops  are  never  found  together  ;  by  a  due  mixture  o 
crops,  the  foil  is  preferved  in  good  heart  without  any 
adventitious  manure.  At  the  fame  time,  the  land  is 
always  producing  plentiful  crops:  neither  hay  nor  pa¬ 
fture  get  time  to  degenerate.  The  whole  dung  is  laid 
upon  the  fallow. 

Every  farm  that  takes  a  grafs  crop  into  the  rotation 
rauft  be  inclofed,  which  is  peculiarly  neceffary  in  a  clay 
foil,  as  nothing  is  more  hurtful  to  clay  than  poaching. 
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Rotation  in  a  free  foil 

H. 

<r 

1 7  75- 

1776. 

1777- 

1778. 

1. 

Turnip. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

2. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

3- 

Hay. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

Wheat. 

4- 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

Wheat. 

Turnip. 

5- 

Fallow. 

Wheat. 

Turnip. 

Barley. 

6. 

Wheat. 

Turnip 

Barley. 

Hay. 

7- 

Pafture. 

Pafture. 

Pafture. 

Pafture. 

1779. 

Fallow. 

Wheat. 

Turnip. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

Pafture 


1780. 

Wheat. 

Turnip. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

Pafture. 


For  the  next  rotation,  the  feventh  inclofure  is  taken 
up  for  corn,  beginning  with  an  oat- crop,  and  proceed^ 
ing  in  the  order  of  the  fourth  inclofure ;  in  place  01 
which,  the  third  inclofure  is  laid  down  for  palture  by 
fowing  pafture-grafies  with  the  laft  crop  in  that  inc  o- 

fure,  being  barley.  This  rotation  has  all  the  advanta- 

ges 
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Here  the  dung  is  employed  on  the 
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practice,  ges  of  the  farmer 
L^y— turnip -crop 

We  proceed  to  confider  what  rotation  is  proper  for 
carfe  clay.  The  farm  we  propofe  conlifts  of  73  acres. 
Nine  are  to  be  inclofed  for  a  kitchen-garden,  affording 
plenty  of  red  clover  to  be  out  green  for  the  farm-cattle. 
1  he  remaining  64  acres  are  divided  into  four  inclo- 
fures,  16  acres  each,  to  be  cropped  as  in  the  following 


*0i 

Cf  npenefs, 


.Incloi 

1775- 

1776. 

^777- 

1. 

Beans. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

2. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

3- 

Hay. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

4* 

Oats. 

Beans, 

Barley. 

1778. 

Oats. 

Beans* 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Here  the  dung  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  barley. 

Many  other  rotations  may  be  contrived,  keeping  to 
the  rules  above  laid  down.  Fallow,  for  example,  wheat, 
peafe  and  beans,  barley,  cabbage,  oats,  for  clay.  Here 
dung  muli  be  given  both  to  the  wheat  and  cabbage. 
For  free  foil,  drilled  turnip,  barley,  read  clover,  wheat 
upon  a  fingle  furrow,  drilled  potatoes,  oats.  Both 
the  turnip  and  potatoes  mufl  have  dung.  Another  for 
free  foil :  turnip  drilled  and  dunged,  red  clover,  wheat 
on  a  fingle  furrow  with  dung,  peafe,  barley,  potatoes, 
°ats.  The  following  rotation  has  proved  fuccefsful  in 
a  foil  proper  for  wheat.  1.  Oats  with  red  clover,  after 
fallow  without  dung.  2.  Hay.  The  clover-ftubbk 
dunged,  and  wheat  fown  the  end  of  O&ober  with  a 
fingle  furrow.  3.  Wheat.  4.  Peafe.  5.  Barley.  Fal¬ 
low  again.  Oats  are  taken  the  firft  crop,  to  fave  the 
dung  for  the  wheat.  Oats  always  thrive  on  a  fallow, 
though  without  dung,  which  is  not  the  cafe  of  barley. 
But  barley  feldom  fails  after  peafe.  In  ftrong  clay 
foil,  the  following  rotation  anlwers.  1.  Wheat  after 
fallow  and  dung.  2.  Beans  fown  under  furrow  as  early 
as  poflible.  Above  the  beans,  fow  peafe  end  of  March, 
half  a  boll  per  acre,  and  harrow  them  in.  The  two 
grains  will  ripen  at  the  fame  time.  3.  Cats  or  barley 
on  a  winter  furrow  with  grafs- feeds.  4.  Hay  for  one 
year  or  two;  the  fecond  growth  paftured.  Lay  wliat 
dung  can  be  fpared  on  the  hay-ftubble,  and  fow  wheat 
with  a  fingle  furrow.  5.  Wheat.  6.  Beans  or  peafe. 
7.  Oats.  Fallow  again. 


and 


Sect.  VI.  Of  Reaping  Corn  and  Hay  Crops 3 
Storing  them  up  for  Ufe . 

Culmjferous  plants  are  ripe  when  the  Hem  is  to¬ 
tally  white:  they  are  not  fully  ripe  if  any  green  ftreaks 
remain.  Some  farmers  are  of  opinion,  that  wheat  ought 
to  be  cut  before  it.  is  fully  ripe.  Their  reafons  are, 
fh-fl,  that  ripe  wheat  is  apt  to  fhake;  and  next,  that 
the  flour-  is  not-  fo  good.  With  refpe&  to  the  lad,  it  is 
contrary  to  nature,  that  any  feed  can  be  better  in  an 
unripe  ftate  than  when  brought  to  perfe&ion  :  nor 
will  it  be  found  fo  upon  trial*  With  refpe&  to  the 
firft,  wheat,  at  the  point  of  perfe&ion,  is  not  more  apt 
to  fhake  than  for  fome  days  before  :  the  liufk  begins 
not  to  open. till  after  the  feed  is  fully  ripe  ;  and  then 
the  fuffering  the  crop  to  Hand  becomes  ticklifh  :  after 
the  minute  of  ripening,  it  fhould  be  cut  down  in  an 
ntftant,  if  poflibJe. 
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This  leads  to  the  hands  that  are  commonly  engaged 
to  cut  down  corn.  I11  Scotland,  the  univerfal  pra&ice 
was,  to  provide  a  number  of  hands,  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  crop,  without  regard  to  the  time  0fofreaArr 
ripening.  By  this  method,  the  reapers  were  often  idle 
for  want  of  work  ;  and  what  is  much  worfc,  they  had 
often  more  w  one  than  they  could  overtake,  and  ripe- 
fields  were  laid  open  to  ftiaking  winds.  The  Lothians 
have  long  enjoyed  weekly  markets  for  reapers,  where  a 
farmer  can  provide  himfelf  with  the  number  he  wants  ; 
and  this  practice  is  creeping  into  neighbouring  (hires. 

Where  there  is  no  opportunity  of  fuch  markets,  neigh¬ 
bouring  fanners  ought  to  agree  in  borrowing  and  lend¬ 
ing  their  reapers. 

One  fhould  imagine,  that  a  caution  againfl  cutting 
corn  when  wet  is  unneceffary ;  yet  from  the  impatience 
of  farmers  to  prevent  fliaking,  no  caveat  is  more  fo. 

Why  do  they  not  confider,  that  corn  {landing  dries  in 
half  a  day;  when,  in  a  clofe  fheaf,  the  weather  mufl 
be  favourable  if  it  dry  in  a  month?  in  moiit  weather  it 
will  never  dry. 

With  refpeft  to  the  manner  of  cutting,  we  mufl  pre-  Manner  of 
mife,  that  barley  is  of  all  the  moll  difficult  grain  to  becutt‘n£* 
dried  for  keeping.  Having  no  built,  rain  has  an  eafy 
accefs  i  and  it  has  a  tendency  to  malten  when  wet. 

Where  the  ground  is  properly  fmoothed  by  rolling,  it 
feems  belt  to  cut  it  down  with  the  feythe.  This  man¬ 
ner  being  more  expeditious  than  the  fickle,  removes  it 
fooner  from  danger  of  wind ;  and  gives  a  third  more 
firaw,  which  is  a  capital  article  for  dung,,  where  a  farm 
is  at  a  diftance  from  other  manure.  We  except  only 
corn  that  has  lodged  ;  for  there  the  fickle  is  more  con¬ 
venient  than  the  feythe.  As  it  ought  to  be  dry  when 
cut,  bind  it  up  direaiy :  if  allowed  to  lie  any  time  in 
the  fwath,  it  is  apt  to  be  difcoloured.  —  Barley  fown 
with  grafs-feeds,  red  clover  efpecially,  requires  a  dif¬ 
ferent  management.  Where  the  grafs  is  cut  along 
with  it,  the  difficulty  is  great  of  getting  it  fo  dry  as 
to  be  ventured  in  a  Hack.  The  belt  way  is,  to  cut 
the  barley  with  a  fickle  above  the  clover,  fo  as  that 
nothing  but  clean  barley  is  bound  up.  Cut  with  a 
feythe  the  Hubble  and  grafs;  they  make  excellent  winter- 
food.  The  fame  method  is  applicable  to  oats  ;  with 
tins  only  difference,  that  when  the  field  is  expofed  to 
the  fouth-weil  wind,  it  is  lefs  neceffary  to  bind  imme¬ 
diately  after  mowing.  As  wheat  commonly  grows 
higher  than  any  other  grain,  it  is  difficult  to  manage 
it  with  the  feythe  j  for  which  reafon  the  fickle  is  pre¬ 
ferred  in  England.  Peafe  and  beans  grow  fo  irregu¬ 
larly,  as  to  make  the  fickle  neceffary. 

The  bell  way  for  drying  peafe,  is  to  keep  feparate  n  t' 
the  handfuis  that  are  cut;  though  in  this  way  they  wet  peafe"1' 
eafily,  they  dry  as  foon.  In  the  common  way  of  heap¬ 
ing  peafe  together  for  compofing  a  fheaf,  they  wet  as 
eafily,  and  dry  not  near  fo  foon.  With  refpea  to  beans, 
the  top  of  the  ^handful  laft  cut  ought  to  be  laid  on  the’ 
bottom  of  the  iormer;  which  gives  ready  accefs  to  the 

wind.  By  this  method  peafe  and  beans  are.  ready  for 

the  (lack  in  half  the  ordinary  time. 

A  fheaf  commonly  is  made  as  large  as  can  be  con-  „•  '9f 
tainednn  two  lengths  of  the  corn  made  into  a  rope.  Toiw‘- 
fave  frequent  tying,  the  binder  preffes  it  down  with  liis 
knee,  and  binds  it  fo  hard  as  totally  to  exclude-  the  air 
If  there  be  any  moifture  in  the  crop,  which  feldom  fails,’ 
a  procefs  of  fermentation  and  putrcfa&ion  commences 
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in  the  fheaf;  which  is  perfefted  in  the  flack,  to  the 
deftruftion  both  of  corn  and  ftraw.  How  ftupid  «  it, 
to  make  the  fize  of  a  fheaf  depend  on  the  height  of  the 
plants  1  By  that  rule,  a  wheat-fheaf  is  commonly  lo 
weighty,  as  to  be  unmanageable  by  ordinary  arms :  it 
requires  an'efTort  to  move  it,  that  frequently  burfts  the 
knot,  and  occafions  lofs  of  grain,  behde  the  trouble  of 
a  fecond  tying.  Sheaves  ought  never  to  be  larger  than 
can  be  contained  in  one  length  of  the  plant,  cut  dole 
to  the  ground ;  without  admitting  any  exception,  it 
the  plants  be  above  eighteen  inches  high.  _  1  he  bind- 
cr’s  arm  can  then  comprcfs  the  fheaf  fufficicntly,  with¬ 
out  need  of  his  knee.  The  additional  hands  that  this 
way  of  binding  may  require,  are  not  to  be  regarded 
compared  with  the  advantage  of  drying  loon.  Corn 
thus  managed  may  be  ready  for  the  flack  in  a  week  } 
it  feldom  in  the  ordinary  way  requires  lefs  than  a  fort¬ 
night,  and  frequently  longer.  Of  a  fmall  fheaf  com- 
preffed  by  the  arm  only,  the  air  pervades  every  part ; 
nor  is  it  fo  apt  to  be  unloofed  as  a  large  fheaf,  how 
ever  firmly  bound.  We  omit  the  gathering  of  {heaves 
into  fhocks,  becaufe  the  common  method  is  good, 
which  is  to  place  the  fhocks  dire&ed  to  the  fouth-weft, 
injorder  to  refill  the  force  of  the  wind.  Five  fheaves 
on  each  fide  make  a  fufficient  flay;  and  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  cannot  be  covered  with  two  head-fheaves. 

Every  article  is  of  importance  that  haflens  the  ope¬ 
ration  in  a  country,  like  Scotland,  fubjeded  to  unequal 
harveft-weather ;  for  which  reafon,  the  moil  expediti¬ 
ous  method  fhould  be  chofen  for  carrying  corn  from  the 
field  to  the  flack-yard.  Our  carriages  are  generally 
too  fmall  or  too  large.  A  fledge  is  a  very  aukward 
machine  :  many  hands  are  required,  and  little  progrefs 
made.  Waggons  and  large  carts  are  little  lefs  dilato¬ 
ry,  as  they  mu  ft  Hand  in  the  yard  till  unloaded  fheaf 
by  fheaf.  The  beft  way  is,  to  ufe  long  carts  moveable 
upon  the  axle,  fo  as  at  once  to  throw  the  whole  load  on 
the  ground ;  which  is  forked  up  to  the  flack  by  a 
hand  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  By  this  method, 
two  carts  will  do  the  work  of  four  or  five. 

*97  Building  round  flacks  in  the  yard  is  undoubtedly 

ac  in&*preferakie  to  houfing  corn.  There  it  is  fhut  up  from 
the  air ;  and  it  muft  be  exceedingly  dry,  if  it  contrad 
not  a  muftinefs,  which  is  the  firll  ilep  to  putrefa&ion. 
Add  to  this,  that  in  the  yard,  a  flack  is  preferved  from 
rats  and  mice  by  being  fet  on  a  pedeflal :  whereas  no 
method  has  hitherto  been  invented  for  preferving  corn 
in  a  houfe  from  fuch  deftru&ive  vermin.  The  proper 
manner  of  building,  is  to  make  every  fheaf  incline 
downward  from  its  top  to  its  bottom.  Where  the 
fheaves  are  laid  horizontally,  the  flack  will  take  in  rain 
both  above  and  below.  The  beft  form  of  a  flack  is 
that  of  a  cone  placed  on  a  cylinder ;  and  the  top  of 
the  cone  fhould  be  formed  with  three  fheaves  drawn  to 
a  point.  If  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  be  a  little 
wider  than  the  under,  fo  much  the  better. 

'Covering  The  delaying  to  cover  a  flack  for  two  or  three 
fche  flacks,  weeks,  though  common,  is,  however,  exceedingly  ab- 
furd ;  for  if  much  rain  fall  in  the  interim,  it  is  beyond 
the  power  4)f  wind  to  dry  the  flack.  Vegetation  be¬ 
gun  in  the  external  parts,  {huts  out  the  air  from  the 
internal ;  and  to  prevent  a  total  putrefadlion,  the  flack 
muft  be  thrown  down  and  expofed  to  the  air  every 
fheaf.  In  order  to  have  a  flack  covered  the  moment  it 
is  finifhed,  ftraw  and  ropes  ought  to  be  ready ;  and 
N°  8. 
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the  covering  ought  to  be  fo  thick  as  to  be  proof  Praflice. 
againft  rain. 

Scotland  is  fubjed  not  only  to  floods  of  ram,  but  to 
high  winds.  Good  covering  guards  againft  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  ropes  artfully  applied  guards  againft  the  lat¬ 
ter.  The  following  is  a  good  mode.  Take  a  hay- 
rope  well  twilled,  and  furround  the  flack  with  it,  two 
feet  or  fo  below  the  top.  Surround  the  flack  with 
another  fuch  rope  immediately  below  the  eafing.  Con¬ 
ned  theie  two  with  ropes  in  an  up-and-down  pofition, 
diftant  from  each  other  at  the  eafing  about  five  or  fix 
feet.  Then  furround  the  flack  with  other  circular 
ropes  parallel  to  the  two  firft  mentioned,  giving  them 
a  twill  round  every  one  of  thofe  that  lie  up  and  down, 
by  which  the  whole  will  be  conneded  together  in  a 
fort  of  net-work.  What  remains  is,  to  finifh  the  two 
feet  at  the  top  of  the  flack.  Let  it  be  covered  with 
bunches  of  ftraw  laid  regularly  up  and  down  ;  the  un¬ 
der  part  to  be  put  under  the  circular  rope  firll  men¬ 
tioned,  which  will  keep  it  fall,  and  the  upper  part  be 
bound  by  a  fmall  rope  artfully  twilled,  commonly  call¬ 
ed  the  crown  oj  the  Jiack.%  T-his  method  is  preferable 
to  the  common  way  of  laying  long  ropes  over  the  top 
of  the  flack,  and  tying  them  to  the  belting-rope;  which 
flattens  the  top,  and  makes  it  take  in  ram.  A  flack 
covered  in  the  way  here  deferibed,  will  Hand  two  years 
fecure  both  againft  wind  and  rain ;  a  notable  advantage 
in  this  variable  climate.  199 

The  great  aim  in  making  hay  is,  to  preferve  as  much  Hay-ma- 
of  the  fap  as  poflible.  All  agree  in  this;  and  yet  differ  king« 
widely  in  the  means  of  making  that  aim  effedual.  To 
deferibe  all  the  different  means  would  be  equally  tedi¬ 
ous  and  unprofitable.  We  (hall  confine  ourfelves  to 
two,  which  appear  preferable  to  all  others.  A  crop  of 
rye-grafs  and  yellow  clover  ought  to  be  fpread  as  cut. 

A  day  or  two  after,  when  the  dew  is  evaporated,  rake 
it  into  a  number  of  parallel  rows  along  the  field,  term¬ 
ed  'wind-rows ,  for  the  convenience  of  putting  it  up  into 
fmall  cocks.  After  turning  the  rows  once  and  again, 
make  fmall  cocks  weighing  a  flone  or  two.  At  the 
diftance  of  two  days  or  fo,  put  two  cocks  into  one, 
obferving  always  to  mix  the  tops  and  bottoms  together, 
and  to  take  a  new  place  for  each  cock,  that  the  leaft 
damage  poflible  may  be  done  to  the  grafs.  Proceed 
in  putting  two  cocks  into  one,  till  fufliciently  dry  for 
tramp-ricks  of  100  ftone  each.  The  ealieft  way  of 
erecting  tramp-ricks,  is  to  found  a  rick  in  the  middle 
of  the  row  of  cocks  that  are  to  compofe  it.  The  cocks 
may  be  carried  to  the  rick  by  two  perfons  joining  arms 
together.  When  all  the  cocks  are  thus  carried  to  the 
rick  within  the  diftance  of  40  yards  or  fo,  the  reft  of 
the  cocks  will  be  more  expeditioufly  carried  to  the 
rick,  by  a  rope  wound  about  them  and  dragged  by  a 
horfe.  Two  ropes  are  fufficient  to  fecure  the  ricks 
from  wind  the  fhort  time  they  are  to  Hand  in  the  field. 

In  the  year  1775,  10,000  flone  were  put  into  tramp- 
ricks  the  fourth  day  after  cutting.  In  a  country  fo  wet 
as  many  parts  of  Scotland  are,  expedition  is  of  mighty 
confequence  in  the  drying  both  of  and  hay  corn.  With 
refpedl  to  hay  intended  for  horned  cattle,  it  is  by  the 
generality  held  an  improvement,  that  it  be  heated  a 
little  in  the  flack.  But  we  violently  fufpecl  this  doc¬ 
trine  to  have  been  invented  for  excufing  indolent  ma¬ 
nagement.  An  ox,  it  is  true,  will  eat  fuch  hay ;  but 
it  will  always  be  found  that  he  prefers  fweet  hay  ;  and 
c  it 
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It  cannot  well  be  doubted,  but  that  fuch  hay  is  the 
moil  falutary  and  the  mofl  nourifliing. 

JThe  making  hay  confiding  chiefly  of  red  clover. 
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Other  me¬ 
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requires  more  care.  The  feafon  of  cutting  is  the  laft 
week  of  June,  when  it  is  in  full  bloom  ;  earlier  it  may 
be  cut,  but  never  later.  To  cut  it  later  would  indeed 
produce  a  weightier  crop  ;  but  a  late  firft  cutting 
makes  the  fecond  alfo  late,  perhaps  too  late  fortifying. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  want  of  weight  in  an  early  lirfl 
cutting,  is  amply  compenfated  by  the  weight  of  the 
fecond. 

When  the  featon  is  too  variable  for  making  hay  of 
the  fecond  growth,  mix  draw  with  that  growth,  which 
w:ll  be  a  fubftantial  food  for  cattle  during  winter. 
This  is  commonly  done  by  laying  ftrata  of  the  draw 
and  c; over  alternately  in  the  Hack.  Tut  by  this  me¬ 
thod,  the  drata  of  clover,  if  they  do  not  heat,  turn 
mouldy  at  lead,  and  unpalatable.  The  better  way  is, 
to  mix  them  carefully  with  the  hand  before  they  be  put 
into  the  dack.  The  Gry  draw  imbibes  moifture  from 
the  clover  and  prevents  heating. 

But  the  bed  method  of  hay*  making  feems  to  be  that 
recommended  by  Mr  Anderfon*.  “  Indead,”  fays 
he,  “  of  allowing  the  hay  to  lie,  as  ufual  in  mod  pla¬ 
ces,  for  fome  days  in  the  fwathe  after  it  is  cut,  and  af¬ 
terwards  alternately  putting  it  up  into  cocks  and  fpread- 
ingit  out,  and  tedding  it  in  the  fun,  which  tends  great¬ 
ly  to  bleach  the  hay,  exhales  its  natural  juices,  and 
fubjedls  it  very  much  to  the  danger  of  getting  rain, 
and  thus  runs  a  great  ride  of  being  good  for  little,  I 
make  it  a  general  rule,  if  pofiible,  never  to  cut  hay 
but  when  the  grafs  is  quite  dry  ;  and  then  make  the 
gatherers  follow  clofe  upon  the  cutters,— putting  it  up 
immediately  into  finall  cocks  about  three  feer  high  each 
when  new  put  up,  and  of  as  finall  a  diameter  as  they 
can  be  made  to  Hand  .with;  always  giving  each  of  them 
a  flight  kind  of  thatching,  by  drawing  a  few  hand¬ 
fuls  of  the  hay  from  the  bottom  of  the  cock  all  around, 
and  laying  it  lightly  upon  the  top  with  one  of  the  ends 
hanging  downwards.  This  is  done  with  the  utmoft 
eafe  and  expedition;  and  when  it  is  once  in  that  (late, 

I  confider  my  hay  as  in  a  great  meafure  out  of  dan¬ 
ger:  for  unlefs  a  violent  wind  fhould  arife  immediately 
after  the  cocks  are  put  up,  fo  as  to  overturn  them,  no¬ 
thing  elfe  can  hurt  the  hay ;  as  I  have  often  experienced, 
that  no  rain,  however  violent,  ever  penetrates  into  thefe 
cocks  but  for  a  very  little  way.  And,  if  they  are 
dry  put  up,  they  never  fit  together  fo  clofely  as  to 
heat;  although  they  acquire,  in  a  day  or  two',  fueh  a 
degree  of  firmnefs,  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  beino- 
overturned  by  wind  after  that  time,  unlefs  it  blows  a 
hurricane. 

In  thefe  cocks  I  allow  the  hay  to  remain,  until, 
epon  iiifpcaion,  I  judge  that  it  will  keep  in  pretty 
large  tramp-cocks  (which  is  ufually  in  one  or  two 
weeks,  according  as  the  weather  is  more  or  lefs  favour*, 
able,  when  two  men,  each  with  a  long  pronged  pitch- 
Vol.  I.  Parti. 
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fork,  lift  up  one  of  thefe  fmall  cocks  between  them  Practice. 

with  the  greateft  eafe,  and  carry  them  one  after  ano-  ’ - y-— ' 

ther  to  the  place  where  the  tramp. cock  is  to  be  built(A) : 
and  m  this  manner  they  proceed  over  the  field  till  the 
whole  is  finifhed.  201 

The  advantages  that  attend  this  method  of  making  Advantages 
hay,  are,  i  hat  it  greatly  abridges  the  labour;  as  it  does  S  mei> 
not  require  above  the  one-half  of  the  work  that  is  ne- 
cefiary  in  the  old  method  of  turning  and  tedding  it  : 

1  hat  it  allows  the  hay  to  continue  almofl:  as  green  as 
when  it  is  cut,  and  preferves  its  natural  juices  in  the 
greateft  perfeaion  ;  for,  unlefs  it  be  the  little  that  is 
expofed  .to  the  fun  and  air  upon  the  furface  of  the 
cocks,  which  is  no  more  .bleached  than  every  ftraw  of 
hay  faved  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  whole  is  dried  ia 
the  mofl  flow  and  equal  manner  that  could  be  ddired  ; 
and,  laflly,  That  it  is  thus  in  a  great  meafure  fecured 
from  almofl  the  poflibility  of  being  damaged  by  rain. 

This  laft  circumftance  deferves  to  be  much  more  at¬ 
tended  to  by  the  farmer  than  it  ufually  is  at  prefent ;  as 
I  have  fecn  few  who  are  fufficiertly  aware  of  the  lof$ 
that  the  quality  of  their  hay  fuftains  by  receiving  a 
flight  (hewer  after  it  is  cut,  and  before  it  is  gathered  ; 
the  geneiahty  of  farmers  feeming  to  be  very  well  fatis- 
fied  if  they  get  in  their  hay  without  being  abfolutely 
lotted;  never  paying  the  leaft  attention  to  its  having 
been  feveral  times  wetted  while  the  hay  was  making! 

But,  if  thefe  gentlemen  will  take  the  trouble  at  any 
time  to  compare  any  parcel  of  hay  that  has  been  made 
perfectly  dry,  with  another  parcel  from  the  fame  field 
that  has  received  a  fhow'er  while  in  the  fwathe,  or  even 
a  copious  dew,  they  will  foon  be  ienfible  of  a  very  ma- 
mreft  difference  between  them;  nor  will  their  horfes  or 
cattle  ever  commit  a  miitake  in  choofing  between  the 
two. 

“  *jet  ll.be  Particularly  remarked,  that  in  this  man- Partkdar 
ner  of  making  hay,  great  care  mult  be  taken  that  it  be  camion  re* 
dry  when  firft  put  into  the  cocks;  for,  if  it  is  in  the  \u.ifltc  ?  4 
leaft  degree  wet  at  that  time,  it  will  turn  inftantiy thlsmcthod' 
mouldy,  and  fit  together  fo  as  to  become  totally  imper- 
vious  to  the  atr,  and  will  never  afterwards  become  dry 
till  it  is  fpread  out  to  the  fun.  For  this  reafon,  if  at 
any  time  during  a  comfe  of  good  fettled  weather  you 
mould  begin  to  cut  in  the  morning  before  the  dew  is  off 
the  grafs,  keep  back  the  gatherers  till  the  dew  is  eva¬ 
porated;  allowing  that  which  was  firft  cut  to  lie  till  it 
is  dry  before  it  is  cocked.  In  this  cafe,  you  will  al- 
moft  always  find  that  the  uncut  grafs  will  dry  fooner 
than  that  which  has  been  cut  when  wet;  and,  there- 
,he  gatherers  may  always  begin  to  put  up  that 
which  is  frefii  cut  before  the  other ;  which  will  ufually 
require  two  or  three  hours  to  dry  after  the  new-cut  hay- 
may  be  cocked.  And  if,  at  any  time,  in  cafe  of  ne- 
ceffity,  you  fhould  be  obliged  to  cut  your  hay  before  it 
is  dry,  the  fame  rule  mull  be  obftrved,  always  to  allow 
it  to  remain  in  the  fwathe  till  it  is  quite  dry  ;  but,  as 
there  is  always  a  great  rifle  of  being  long  in  getting  it 
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up,  and  as  it  never  in  this  cafe  wins  (a)  fo  kindly  as 
7k  had  been  dry  cut,  the  farmer  ought  to  endeavour, 
if  poflible,  in  all  cafes,  to  cut  hie  hay  only  when  dry ; 
even  if  it  fhould  coil  him  fome  additional  expence  to 
the  cutters,  by  keeping  them  employed  at  any  other 
work,  or  even  allowing  them  to  remain  idle,  it  the 
weather  fhould  be  variable  or  rainy.  _  , 

“  But  if  there  is  a  great  proportion  of  clover,  and 
the  weather  fhould  chance  to  be  clofe  and  calm  at  the 
time,  it  may,  on  fome  occafions,  be  necefTaiy  to  open 
up  thefe  cocks  a  little,  to  admit  fome  frefh  air  into 
them;  in  which  cafe,  after  they  have  flood  a  day  or 
two,  it  may  be  of  great  life  to  turn  thefe  cocks  and  o- 
pen  them  up  a  little,  which  ought  to  be  done  m  the 

*  dried  time  of  the  day;  the  operator  taking  that  part  ot 

*  each  cock  which  was  the  top,  and  with  it  forming  the 
bafe  of  a  new  one  ;  fo  that  the  part  which  was  molt  ex- 
poled  to  the  air  becomes  excluded  from  it,  and  that 
which  was  undermoll  comes  to  be  placed  upon  the  top, 
fo  as  to  make  it  a’l  dry  as  equally  as  poflible. 

“  If  the  hay  has  not  been  damp  when  it  was  hr  It 
put  up,  the  cock  may  be  immediately  fmifned  out  at 
once;  but  if  it  is  at  all  wet,  it  will  be  of  great  ufe  to 
turn  over  only  a  little  of  the  top  of  the  cock  at  fir.t,  and 
leaving  it  in  that  (late  to  dry  a  little,  proceed  to  ano¬ 
ther,  and  a  third,  and  fourth,  &c.  treating  each  in 
the  fame  way;  going  on  in  that  manner  till  you  find 
that  the  infide  of  the  firft  opened  cock  is  Sufficiently 
dried,  when  it  will  be  proper  to  return  to  it,  turning 
over  a  little  more  of  it  till  you  come  to  what  is  It  ill 
damp,  when  you  leave  it  and  proceed  to  another,  and 
fo  on  round  the  whole  ;  always  returning  afrelh  till  the 
cocks  are  entirely  finifhed.  This  is  the  beft  way  of  fa- 
ving  your  hay,  if  you  have  been  under  the  neceffity  of 
cutting  it  while  damp  ;  but  it  is  always  bell  to  guaid 
204  againil  this  inconvenience,  if  poflible.” 

Hay-flacks.  jn  t^e  yard,  a  flack  of  hay  ought  to  be  an  oblong 
Square*  if  the  quantity  be  greater  than  to  be  eafily 
flowed  in  a  round  flack  ;  becaufe  a  Smaller  Surface  is 
expofed  to  the  air,  than  in  a  number  of  round  flacks. 
Tor  the  fame  reafon,  a  flack  of  peafe  ought  to  have  the 
fame  form,  the  ftraw  being  more  valuable  than  that  of 
oats,  wheat,  or  bailey.  The  moment  a  flack  is  finifli- 
ed  it  ought  to  he  covered  ;  becaufe  the  Surface  hay  is 
much  damaged  by  withering  in  dry  weather,  and  moift- 
ening  in  wet  weather.  Let  it  have  a  pavilion- roof ; 
for  more  of  it  can  be  covered  with  ftraw  in  that  ffiape, 
than  when  built  perpendicular  at  the  ends..  Let  it  be 
roped  as  dire&ed  above  for  corn-flacks  ;  with  this  dif¬ 
ference  only,  that  in  an  oblong  Square  the  ropes  mull 
be  thrown  over  the  top,  and  tied  to  the  belt -rope  be¬ 
low.  This  belt-rope  ought  to  be  fixed  with  pins  to 
the  flack;  the  reafon  is,  that  the  ropes  thrown  over  the 
flack  will  bag  by  the  finking  of  the  flack,  and  may 
be  drawn  tight  by  lowering  the  belt-rope,  and  fixing 
k  in  its  new  pofition  with  the  fame  pins. 

The  Hems  of  hops,  being  long  and  tough,  make 
excellent  ropes  ;  and  it  will  he  a  faving  article,  to  pro¬ 
pagate  a  few  plants  of  that  kind  for  that  very  end. 

A  flack  of  rye-grafs  hay,  a  year  old,  and  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  nze,  will  weigh,  each  cubic  yard,  H  Dutch  Hone. 
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Sect.  VII.  Manures . 

The  manures  commonly  ufed  are  dung,  lime,  (hell- 
marl,  clay-marl,  and  done-marl.  Many  other  fub- 
dances  are  ufed  ;  (havings  of  horn,  for  example,  refute 
of  malt,  and  even  old  rags:  but  as  the  quantity  that 
can  be  procured  is  inconfiderable,  and  as  their  applica¬ 
tion  is  fimple,  we  (hall  confume  no  time  upon  them. 

Dung  is  the  chief  of  all  manures  ;  becaufe  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  may  be  collected  in  every  farm,  and  becaule 
it  makes  the  quickeft  return.  A  field  diffidently  dung¬ 
ed  will  produce  good  crops  four  or  five  years.. 

Dung  of  animals  that  chew  the  cud,  being  more 
thoroughly  putrefied  than  that  of  others,  is  fit  to  be 
mixed  with  the  foil  without  needing  to  be  collected  in¬ 
to  a  dunghill.  A  horfe  does  not  chew  the  cud  ;  and 
in  horfe -dung  may  be  perceived  ftraw  or  rye-grafs  bro¬ 
ken  into  fmall  parts,  but  not  diffiolved  :  it  is  proper 
therefore  that  the  putrefaftion  be  completed  in  a  dung¬ 
hill  It  ought  to  be  mixed  there  with  cool  materials  : 
fo  hot  it  is,  that,  in  a  dunghill  by  itfelf,  it  finges  and 
burns  infiead  of  putrefying.  The  difference  between 
the  dung  of  a  horfe  and  of  a  horned  animal,  is  vi  lble 
in  a  pafture-field ;  the  grafs  round  the  former  is  wither¬ 
ed;  round  the  latter,  it  is  ranker  and  more  verdant  than 
in  the  reft  of  the  field.  A  mixture  of  dry  and  modi 
(luff  ought  to  be  ftudlecj :  the  former  attrafting  moi- 
fture  from  the  latter,  they  become  equally  moift. 

To  prevent  fap  from  running  out  of  a  dunghill,  its  Of.  4m* 
fituation  (hould  be  a  little  below  the  furface  ;  and  to 
prevent  rain  from  running  into  it,  it,  fhould  be  lur- 
rounded  with  a  ring  of  fod,  If  the  foil  on  which  the 
dunghill  (lands  be  porous,  let  it  be  paved,  to  prevent 
the  fap  from  finking  into  the  ground.  If  moilture 
happen  to  fuperabound,  it  may  be  led  off  by  a  fmall 
gutter  to  impregnate  a  quantity  of  rich  mould  laid 
down  to  receive  it,  which  will  make  it  equal  to  good 

dung.  ,  . 

Straw  fhould  be  prepared  for  the  dunghill,  by  being 
laid  under  cattle,  and  fufficiently  moiftened.  When  laid 
dry  into  a  dunghill,  it  keeps  it  open,  admits  too  much 
air,  and  prevents  putrefaClion. 

Dung  from  the  liable  ought  to  be  carefully  fpread  on 
the  dunghill,  and  mixed  with  the  former  dung.  When 
left  in  heaps  upon  the  dunghill,  fermentation  and  pu¬ 
trefaction  go  on  unequally.  , 

Complete  putrefaClion  is  of  importance  with  regard 
to  the  feed  of  weeds  that  are  in  the  dunghill  :  if  they 
remain  found,  they  are  carried  out  with  the  dung,  and 
infeft  the  ground.  Complete  putrefaction  is  of  flul 
greater  importance  by  pulverizing  the  dung  ;  in  which 
condition  it  mixes  intimately  with  the  foil,  and  operates 
the  mod  powerfully.  In  land  intended  for  barley,  un- 
digqfted  dung  has  a  very  bad  efleCt :  it  keeps  the  ground 
open,  admits  drought,  and  prevents  the  feed  from 
fpringing.  On  the  other  hand,  when  thoroughly  rotted, 
it  mixes  with  the  foil,  and  enables  it  to  retain  moifture. 

It  follows,  that  the  properefl  time  for  dunging  a  field, 


(a)  By  winning  hay,  is  meant  the  operation  by  which  it  is 
of  a  dry  fodder. 


brought  from  the  fucculent  flate  of  grafs  to  tha<. 
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Pra&ice.  is  in  its  highed  pulverization  ;  at  which  time  the  earth 

u— v - '  mixes  intimately  with  the  dung.  Immediately  before 

fetting  cabbage,  fowing  turnip,  or  wheat,  is  a  good 
time.  Dung  divides  and  fpreads  the  mod  accurately 
when  moilt.  Its  intimate  mixture  with  the  foil  is  of 
fueh  importance,  that  hands  fhould  be  employed  to  di¬ 
vide  and  fpread  any  lumps  that  may  be  in  it. 

Dung  fhould  be  fpread,  and  ploughed  into'1  the 
ground  without  delay.  When  a  heap  lies  two  or  three 
weeks,  fome  of  the  moiflure  is  imbibed  into  the  ground, 
which  will  produce  tufts  of  corn  more  vigorous  than  in 
the  red  of  the  field.  There  cannot  be  a  worfe  pradice 
than  to  lead  out  dung  before  winter,  leaving  it  expofed 
to  frod  and  fnow.  The  whole  fpirit  of  the  dung  is  ex- 
traded  by  rain,  and  carried  off  with  it.  The  dung 
diverted  of  its  fap  becomes  dry  in  fpring,  and  incapable 
of  being  mixed  with  the  mould.  It  is  turned  over 
whole  by  the  plough,  and  buried  in  the  furrow. 

►  As  dung  is  an  article  of  the  utmod  importance  in 
hufbandry,  one  fhould  imagine,  that  the  colleding  it 
would  be  a  capital  article  with  an  indudrious  farmer. 
Yet  an  ingenious  writer,  obferving  that  the  Jamaicans 
are  in  this  particular  much  more  indudrious  than  the 
Britifh,  afcribes  the  difference  to  the  difficulty  of  pro¬ 
curing  dung  in  Jamaica.  “  In  England,  where  the 
long  winter  enables  a  farmer  to  raife  what  quantity  he 
pleafes,  it  is  not  collcded  with  any  degree  of  indndry. 
But  in  Jamaica,  where  there  is  no  winter,  and  where 
the  heat  of  the  fun  is  a  great  obdrudtion,  the  farmer 
mud  be  indefatigable,  or  he  wiil  never  raife  any  dung.” 
Cool  intered  is  not  alone  a  fufficient  motive  with  the 
indolent  to  be  adlive.  As  dung  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance  in  hufbandry,  a  farmer  cannot  be  too  affiduous  in 
colleding  animal  and  vegetable  fubdanees  that  will  rot. 
One  article  of  that  kind  there  is,  to  colled  which  there 
is  a  double  motive,  and  yet  is  negleded  almod  every 
where.  A  farm  full  of  weeds  is  a  nuifance  to  the 
neighbourhood  :  it  poifons  the  fields  around  ;  and  the 
poffeffor  ought  to  be  difgraced  as  a  ped  to  fociety. 
Now  the  cutting  down  every  weed  before  the  feed  is 
formed,  anfwers  two  excellent  purpofes.  Fird,  it  en¬ 
courages  good  crops,  by  keeping  the  ground  clean. 
Next, .  thefe  weeds  mixed  with  other  materials  in  a 
dunghill,  may  add  confiderably  to  the  quantity  of 
dung. 

Next  of  lime,  which  is  a  profitable  manure,  and  great¬ 
ly  fo  when  it  can  be  got  in  plenty  within  a  moderate 
didance.  The  benefit  of  lime  is  fo  vifible,  that  the 
ufe  of  it  has  become  general  where  the  price  and  car¬ 
riage  are  in  any  degree  moderate. 

>pera-  However  people  may  differ  in  other  particulars,  all 
agree,  that  the  operation  of  lime  depends  on  its  inti¬ 
mate  mixture  with  the  foil;  and  therefore  that  the  pro¬ 
per  time  of  applying  it,  is  when  it  is  perfedlly  powder¬ 
ed  and  the  foil  at  the  fame  time  in  the  highed  degree 
of  pulverization.  Lime  of  itfelf  is  abfolutely  barren  ; 
and  yet  it  enriches  a  barren  foil.  Neither  of  the  two 
produces  any  good  effed  without  the  other:  and  con¬ 
sequently,  the  more  intimately  they  are  mixed,  the  effed 
mud  be  the  greater. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  lime  ought  always  to  be  fla¬ 
ked  with  a  proper  quantity  of  water,  becaufe  by  that 
means  it  is  reduced  the  mod  effedually  into  powder. 
Lime  left  to  be  flaked  by  a  moid  air,  or  accidental  rain, 
is  feldom  or  never  thoroughly  reduced  into  powder ; 
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and  therefore  can  never  be  intimately  mixed  with  the  Pra&iee. 
foil.  Sometimes  an  opportunity  offers  to  bring  home  1  ■— v— 
fhell-lime  before  the  ground  is  ready  for  it  ,*  and  it  is 
commonly  thrown  into  a  heap  without  cover,  trading 
to  rain  for  flaking.  The  proper  way  is,  to  lay  the 
fhell-lime  in  different  heaps  on  the  ground  where  it  is 
to  be  fpread,  to  reduce  thefe  heaps  into  powder  by  fla¬ 
king  with  water,  and  to  cover  the  flaked  lime  with  fod, 
fo  as  to  defend  it  from  rain.  One,  however,  would  avoid 
as  much  as  poffible  the  bringing  home  lime  before  the 
ground  be  ready  for  it.  Where  allowed  to  lie  long  in 
a  heap,  there  are  two  bad  confequences.\  firft,  lime  at- 
tradts  moifture,  even  though  well  covered,  and  runs  in¬ 
to  clots,  which  prevents  an  intimate  mixture;  and, 
next,  we  know  that  burnt  limeflone,  whether  in  fhells 
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or  in  powder,  returns  gradually  into  its  original  ftate 
of  limeflone;  and  upon  that  account  alfo,  is  lefs  capable 
of  being  mixed  with  the  foil.  And  this  is  verified  by  a 
fadl,  that,  after  lying  long,  it  is  fo  hard  bound  together 
as  to  require  a  pick  to  feparate  the  parts. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  it  is  a  bad  pr a 61  ice,  though 
common,  to  let  fpread  lime  lie  on  the  furface  all  win¬ 
ter.  The  bad  effedls  above  mentioned  take  place  here 
in  part :  and  there  is  another ;  that  rain  waflies  the 
lime  down  to  the  furrows,  and  in  a  hanging  field  car¬ 
ries  the  whole  away. 

As  the  particles  of  powdered  lime  are  both  fmall  and  Time  of  li- 
heavy,  they  quickly  fink  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  niing. 
if  care  be  not  taken  to  prevent  it.  In  that  view,  it  is 
a  rule,  that  lime  be  fpread  and  mixed  with  the  foil 
immediately  before  fowing,  or  along  with  the  feed.  In 
this  manner  of  application,  there  being  no  occafion  to 
move  it  till  the  ground  be  flirred  for  a  new  crop,  it  has 
time  to  incorporate  with  the  foil,  and  does  not  readily 
feparate  from  it.  Thus,  if  turnip-feed  is  to  be  fowu 
broadcafl,  the  lime  ought  to  be  laid  on  immediately 
before  fowing,  and  harrowed  in  with  the  feed.  If  a 
crop  of  drilled  turnip  or  eabbage  be  intended,  the  lime 
ought  to  be  fpread  immediately  before  forming  in 
drills.  With  refpe6l  to  wheat,  the  lime  ought  to  be 
fpread  immediately  before  feed-furrowing,  if  fpread 
more  early,  before  the  ground  be  Efficiently  broken, 
it  links  to  the  bottom.  If  a  light  foil  be  prepared 
for  barley,  the  lime  ought  to  be  fpread  after  feed-fur¬ 
rowing,  and  harrowed  in  with  the  feed.  In  a  ffrong 
foil,  it  finks  not  fo  readily  to  the  bottom  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  before  fowing  the  barley,  the  lime  ought  to  be 
mixed  with  the  foil  by  a  brake.  Where  moor  is  fum- 
mer-fallowed  for  a  crop  of  oats  next  year,  the  lime 
ought  to  be  laid  on  immediately  before  the  lad  plough¬ 
ing,  and  braked  in  as  before.  It  has  fufficient  time 
to  incorporate  with  the  foil  before  the  land  be  birred 
again. 

1  he  quantity  to  he  laid  011  depends  on  the  nature  Quantity 
of  the  foil.  Upon  a  llrong  foil,  70  or  80  bolls  of  ^  ** 

ffiells  are  not  more  than  fufficient,  reckoning  four  fmall 
firlots  to  the  boll,  termed  1  vheat-tneafure ;  nor  will  it 
be  an  overdofe  to  lay  on  ico  bolls.  Between  50  and 
60  may  fuffice  upon  medium  foils;  and  upon  the  thin 
or  gravelly,  between  30  and  40.  It  is  not  fafe  to  lay 
a  much  greater  quantity  on  fuch  foils. 

It  is  common  to  lime  a  paflure-field  immediately  .  V* 
before  ploughing.  This  is  an  unfafe  pradice  ,  it 
thrown  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  from  which  it  is  “ 

never  fully  gathered  up.  The  proper  time  for  liming 
Kr:  3 
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Prance.  a'pafture  field,  Intended  to  be  taken  up  for  corn,  is  a 

* - v - 1  year  at  leaft,  or  two,  before  ploughing,  It  is  waftied 

in  by  rain  among  the  roots  of  plants,  and  has  time  to 
incorporate  with  the  foil. 

Limeftone  beat  fmall  makes  an  excellent  manure  ; 
ar,d  fupplies  the  want  of  powdered  lime  where  there  is 
-  no  fuel  to  burn  the  limeftone.  Limeftone  beat  fmall 

£one  has  not  hitherto  been  much  ufed  as  a  manure;  and  the 

proportion  between  it  and  powdered  lime  has  not  been 
afeertained  What  follows  may  give  fome  light.  Three 
pounds  of  raw  lime  is  by  burning  reduced  to  two 
pounds  of  fh ell-lime.  Yet  nothing  is  expelled  by  the 
fire  but  the  air  that  was  in  the  limeftone  :  the  calca¬ 
reous  earth  remains  entire.  Ergo,  two  pounds  of  mell* 
lime  contain  as  much  calcareous  earth  as  three  pounds 
of  raw  limeftone.  Shell-lime  of  the  beft  quality,  when 
flaked  with  water,  will  meafure  out  to  thrice  the  quan¬ 
tity.  Tut  as  limeftone  lofes  none  of  its  bulk  by  being 
burnt  into  (hells,  it  follows,  that  three  bufhels.  of  raw 
limeftone  contain  as  much  calcareous  earth  as  fix  bufhels 
of  powdered  lime  ;  and  confequently,  if  powdered  lime 
po fiefs  not  fome  virtue  above  raw  limeftone,  three  du- 
fhels  of  the  latter  beat  fmall  fliould  equal  as  a  manure 
fix  bufhels  of  the  former.  ^  , 

Of  fhell-  Shell-marl,  as  a  manure,  is  managed  in  every  refpedt 
marl.  like  powdered  lime  ;  with  this  only  difference,  tiiat  a 
fifth  or  a  fourth  part  more  in  meafure  ought  to  be  given. 
The  reafon  is,  that  (hell- marl  islefs  weighty  than  lime; 
and  that  a  boll  of  it  contains  lefs  calcareous  earth,  which 
is  the  fructifying  part  of  both. 

Clay  and  ftone  marls,  with  refpedf  to  hufbandry,  are 
the  fame,  though  in  appearance  different. 

Of  clay  The  goodnefs  of  marl  depends  on  the  quantity  of 

and  (lone-  calcareous  earth  in  it:  which  has  been  known  to  amount 
snarls.  a  or  more.  It  is  too  expenfive  if  the  quantity 

be  lefs  than  a  third  or  a  fourth  part.  Good  marl  is  the 
moll  fubftantial  of  all  manures;  becaufe  it  improves  tlie 
weakeft  ground  to  equal  the  beft  borough-acres.  Hie 
low  part  of  Berwick  (hire,  termed  the  Merfe ,  abounds 
every  where  with  this  marl ;  and  is  the  only  county  in 
Scotland  where  it  is  plenty. 

Land  ought  to  be  cleared  of  weeds  before  marling 
and  it  ought  to  be  fmoothed  with  the  brake  and  harrow, 
in  order  that  the  marl  may  be  equally  fpread.  Marl 
is  a  fofift  on  which  no  vegetable  will  grow;  its  efficacy 
depends,  like  that  of  lime,  on  its  pulverization,  and  in¬ 
timate  mixture  with  the  foil.  Toward  the  former,  al- 
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Summer  is  the  proper  feafon  for  mailing  ;  becaufe 
in  that  feafon  the  marl,  being  dry,  is  not  only  lighter,  1 

but  is  eafily  reduced  to  powder.  Froft,  however,  is  not 
improper  for  marling,  efpecially  as  in  froft  there  is  little 
opportunity  for  any  other  work. 

Marl  is  a  heavy  body,  and  finks  to  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow,  if  indiferetely  ploughed.  Therefore  the 
fir  ft  crop  fhould  always  have  an  ebb  furrow.  During 
the  growing  of  that  crop,  the  marl  has  time  to  incor¬ 
porate  with  the  foil,  and  to  become  a  part  of  it ;  after 
which  it  does  not  readily  feparate. 

Sect.  VIII.  Principles  and  Operations  §f  the  New 
or  Horfe-hoeing  Hufmndry. 

Thi;  general  properties  attributed  to  the  new  hu¬ 
fbandry  may  be  reduced  to  two.,  viz .  the  promoting  the 
growth  cf  plants  by  hoeing,  and  the  faving  of  feed; 
both  of  which  are  equally  profitable  to  the  fanner.  ^ 

The  advantages  of  tillage  before  Cowing  have  al- 
ready  been  pointed  out.  In  this  place  we  mu  ft  con- ges  afcribeS 
fine  ourfelves  to  the  utility  of  tillage  after  Cowing,  to  horfe-  j 
This  kind  of  tillage  is  moft  generally  known  by  thehoe-'ng* 
name  of  korfe-hoeing. 

Land  fowed  with  wheat,  however  well  it  may  be 
cultivated  in  autumn,  finks  in  the  winter;  the  particles 
get  nearer  together,  and  the  weeds  rife ;  fo  that  in 
fpring,  the  land  is  nearly  in  the  fame  fituation  as  if  it 
never  had  been  ploughed.  This,  however,  is  the  fea¬ 
fon  when  it  fhould  branch  and  grow  with  moft  vigour ; 
and  confequently  Hands  moft  in  need  of  ploughing  or 
hoeinor,  to  deftroy  the  weeds,  to  fupply  the  roots  with 
frefti  earth,  and,  by  dividing  anew  the  particles  of  the 
foil,  to  allow  the  roots  to  extend  and  collect  nourifh- 
ment. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  in  gardens,  plants  grow  with 
double  vigour  after  being  hoed  or  tranfplanted.  If 
plants  growing  in  arable  land  could  be  managed  with 
eafe  and  fafety  in  this  manner,  it  is  natural  to  expert, 
that  their  growth  would  be  promoted  accordingly.  Ex¬ 
perience  fhows,  that  this  is  not  only  pra&icable,  but 
attended  with  many  advantages. 

In  the  operation  of  hoeing  wheat,  though  fome  of 
the  roots  be  moved  or  broken,  the  plants  receive  no 
injury  ;  for  this  very  circuniftance  makes  them  fend 
forth  a  greater  number  of  roots  than  formerly,  which 
enlarge  their  pailure,  and  confequently  augment  their 


ternate  drought  ana-moifture  contribute  greatly,  as  alfo 
froft.  Therefore,  after  being  evenly  fpiead,  it  ought 
to  lie  on  the  furface  all  winter.  In  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober  it  may  be  roufed  with  a  brake;  which  wall  bring 
to  the  furface,  and  expofe  to  the  air  and  froft,  all  the 
hard  parts,  and  mix  with  the  foil  all  that  is  powdered, 
in  that  refped  it  differs  widely  from  dung  and  lime, 
which  ought  to  be  ploughed  into  the  ground  without 
delay.  Oats  is  a  hardy  grain,  which  will  anfwer  for 
being  the  firft  crop  after  marling  better  than  any  o- 
ther  ;  and  it  will  fucceed  though  the  marl  be  not  tho¬ 
roughly  mixed  with  the  foil.  In  that  cafe,  the  marl 
ought  to  be  ploughed  in  with  an  ebb  furrow  immediate¬ 
ly  before  (owing,  and1  braked  thoroughly.  It  is  tick- 
lifh  to  make  wheat  the  firft  crop :  if  fowrn  before  win¬ 
ter,  froft  (wells  the  marl,  and  is  apt  to  throw  tlie  feed 
out  of  the  ground;  if  (own  in  fpring,  it  will  fuller  more 
than  oats  by  want  of  due  mixture. 


growth. 

Sickly  wheat  has  often  recovered  its  vigour  after  a 
good  hoeing,  efpecially  when  performed  in  weather  not 
very  hot  or  dry. 

Wheat,  and  fuch  grain  as  is  fovvn  before  winter, 
requires  hoeing  more  than  oats,  barley,  or  other  grain 
fown  in  the  fpring  ;  for,  if  the  land  has  been  well 
ploughed  before  the  (owing  of  fpring- corn,  it  neither 
has  time  to  harden,  nor  to  produce  many  weeds,  not 
having  been  expofed  to  the  winter’s  (now  and  rain. 

Of  Sowing. 

as? 

As,  in  the  pra&ice  of  the  New  Hufbandry,  plants  Method  I 
grow  with  greater  vigour  than  by  the  old  method,  the  {owing 
land  fhould  be  (owed  thinner.  It  is  this  principle  °f^t'^11^tj 
the  new  hufbandry  that  has  been  chiefly  obje&ed  to; 
for,  upon  obferving  the  land  occupied  by  a  fmall  num¬ 
ber  of  plants,  people  are  apt  to  look  upon  all  the  va¬ 
cant 
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Pra&ice.  cant  fpace  as  loft.  But  tins  prejudice  will  Toon  be  re- 
u  v  moved,  when  it  is  confidered,  that,  in  the  beft  land 
cultivated  in  the  common  method,  and  fown  very  thick, 
each  feed  produces  but  one  or  two  ears  ;  that,  in  the 
fame  land  fown  thinner,  every  feed  produces  two  or 
three  ears  ;  and  that  a  fmgie  feed  fometimes  produces 
1 8  or  2 1  ears. 

In  the  common  method,  as  there  are  many  more 
plants  than  can  find  fufficient  nourifhmcnt,  and  as  it  is 
irnpoffible  to  cfiift  them  by  hoeing,  numbers  die  before 
they  attain  maturity,  the  greateft  part  remain  fickly 
and  drooping  ;  and  thus  part  of  the  feed  is  loft.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  new  method,  all  the  plants  have 
as  much  food  as  they  require  ;  and  as  they  are,  from 
time  to  time,  aflifted  by  hoeing,  they  become  fo  vigo¬ 
rous  as  to  equal  in  their  production  the  numerous  but 
fickly  plants  cultivated  in  the  common  method. 

Of  Hoeing. 

The  new  liulbandry  is  abfolutely  impracticable  in 
lands  that  are  not  caiily  ploughed.  Attempting  to 
cultivate  land  according  to  this  hufbandry,  without  at¬ 
tending  to  this  circumftauce,  that  it  is  practicable  in 
no  land  excepting  fuch  as  have  already  been  brought 
into  good  tilth  by  the  old  method,  has  gone  far°to 
220  ma^e  11  contt-'mptible  in  many  places. 

Thed'ffe-  When  a  field  is  in  good  tilth,  it  fhould  be  fown  fo 
Tent  hoe-  thin  as  to  leave  fufficient  room  for  the  plants  to  extend 
their  roots.  .  After  being  well  ploughed  and  harrowed, 
it  muft  be  divided  into  rows,  at  the  diftance  of  thirty 
inches  from  one  another.  On  the  iides  of  each  of  thefe 
rows,  two  rows  of  wheat  muft  be  fowed  lix  inches  di- 
ftant  from  each  other.  By  this  means  there  will  be  an 
interval  of  two  feet  wide  betwixt  the  rows,  and  every 
plant  will  have  room  enough  to  extend  its  roots,  and  to 
fupply  it  with  food.  The  intervals  will  likewife  be  fuf¬ 
ficient  for  allowing  the  earth  to  be  hoed  or  tilled  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  plants  in  the  rows. 

Tue  firft  hoeing,  which  fhould  he  given  before  the 
winter,  is  intended  to  drain  away  the  wet,  and  to  dif- 
pofe  the  earth  to  be  mellowed  by  the  frofts.  Thefe 
two  ends  will  he  anfwered  by  drawing  two  fmall  fur¬ 
rows  at  a  little  difiance  from  the  rows,  and  throwing 
the  earth  taken  from  the  furrows  into  the  middle  of 
the  intervals.  This  firft  hoeing  fhould  be  given  when 
the  wheat  is -in  lea£ 

The  fecond  hoeing,  which  is  intended  to  make  the 
plants  branch,  ftiould  be  given  after  the  hard  frofts  are 
over.  To  do  this  with  advantage,  after  flirting  the 
earth  a  little  near  the  rows,  the  earth  which  was  thrown 
in  the  middle  of  the  intervals  fhould  be  turned  back  in¬ 
to  the  furro  vs.  1  his  earth,  having  been  mellowed  by 
the  winter,  fupplies  the  plants  with  excellent  food,  and 
makes  the  roots  extend. 

T  he  third  hoeing,  which  is  intended  to  invigorate 
the  ftalk,  fhould  be  given  when  the  ears  of  the  corn 
begin  to  fhow  themfelves.  i  his  hoeing  may,  however, 
he  very  flight. 

But  the  laft  hoeing  is  of  the  greateft  importance, 
as  it  enlarges  the  grain,  and  makes  the  ears  fill  at  their 
extremities.  fliis  hoeing  fhould  be  given  when  the 
wheat  is  in  bloom  ;  a  furrow  muft  be  drawn  in  the 
middle  of  the  interval,  and  the  earth  thrown  to  the 
rjglt  and  left  on  the  foot  of  the  plants.  This  fupports 
tue  plants,  prevents  them  from  being  laid,  and  pre- 
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pares  the  ground  for  the  next  fowing,  as  the  feed  is  Practice/ 
then  to  be  put  in  the  middle  of  the  ground  that  form-  '“"w — — 
ed  the  intervals. 

The  beft  feafon  for  hoeing  is  two  or  three  days  af¬ 
ter  nun,  or  fo  foon  after  rain  as  the  foil  will  quit  the 
inlh-ument  in  hoeing.  .  Light  dry  foils  may  be  hoed  al- 
inoft  any  time,  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  writh 
ftrong  clay  foils  ;  the  feafon  for  hoeing  fuch  is  fre¬ 
quently  fhort  and  precarious;  every  opportunity  there¬ 
fore  ftiould  be  carefully  watched,  and  eagerly  embra¬ 
ced.  I  he  two  extremes  of  w’et  and  dry,  are  great  ene¬ 
mies  to  vegetation  in  ftrong  clay  foils.  There  is  a  pe¬ 
riod  between  the  time  of  clay  foils  running  together, 
fo  as  to  puddle  by  fuperfluous  wet,  and  the  time  of 
their  caking  by  drought,  that  they  are  as  tradable  as 
need  be.  This  is  the  jundurc  for  hoeing  ;  and  fo 
much  land  as  fliall  he  thus  feafonably  hoed,  will  not 
cake  or  cruft  upon  the  fudface,  as  it  otherwife  would 
have  done,  till  it  lias  been  foaked  or  drenched  again 
with  rain  ;  in  which  cafe  the  hoeing  is  to  be  repeated 
as  foon  as  the  foil  will  quit  the  inftrument,  and  as  of¬ 
ten  sis  ncceflary  ;  by  which  time  the  growing  crop  will 
begin  to  cover  the  ground,  fo  as  to  ad  as  a  fereen  to 
the  furface  of  the  land  againft  the  intenfe  beat  of  the 
fun,  and  thereby  prevent,  in  great  meafure,  the  bad 
eftfeds  of  the  foil’s  caking  in  dry  weather. 

By  this  fucceffive  tillage,  or  hoeing,  good  crops  will 
be  obtained,  provided  the  weather  is  not  very  unfa¬ 
vourable. 

But  as  ftrong  vigorous  plants  are  longer  before  they 
arrive  at  maturity,  corn  raifed  in  the  new  ^vay  is  later 
in  ripening  than  any  other,  and  muft  therefore  he  fown 
earlier. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  intervals  for  fowing  again, 
forne  well- rooted  dung  may  be  laid  in  the  deep  furrows 
made^  in  the  middle  of  the  intervals  ;  and  this  dung 
muft  oe  covered  with  the  earth  that  was  before  thrown 
towards  the  rows  of  wheat.  But,  if  the  land  does  not 
require  mending,  the  deep  furrow  is  filled  without  any 
dung.  .This  operation  ftiould  be  performed  immedi¬ 
ately  after  harveft,  that  there  may  be  time  to  give  the 
land  a  flight  flirting  before  the  rows  are  fowed  ;  which 
fhould  occupy  the  mid  ile  of  the  fpace'^  which  formed 
the  intervals  during  the  laft  crop.  The  intervals  of  the 
fecond  year  take  up  the  fpace  occupied  by  the  ftubble 
of  the  firft. 

Suppofing  dung  to  be  neceffary,  which  is  denied  by 
many,  a  veiy  fmall  quantity  is  fufficient ;  a  fingle  layer,, 
put  in  the  bottom  of  each  furrow,  will  be  enough. 

Description  of  the  Instr  umfnts  commonly  ufed  in- 
the  New  Husbandry. 


Fig.  i.  h  a  marking  plough.  The  principal  ufe  of  Inftr2”ellt, 
this  plough  is  to  ftraight  and  regulate  the  ridges.  The  deferibed. 
firft  line  is  traced  by  the  eye,  by  means  of  three  poles,  Plate  VI fc 
placed  in  a  ftraight  line.  The  plough  draws  the  firft 
furrow  in  the  direction  of  this  line  ;  and,  at  the  fame 
time  ,  with  the  tooth  A,  fixed  in  the  block  of  wood 
near  the  end  of  the  crofs-pole  or  Aider  B  B,  marks  the 
breadth  of  the  ridge  at  the  diftance  intended.  The 
ploughman  next  traces  the  fecond  line  or  rutt  made  by 
the  tooth,  and  draws  a  fmall  furrow  along  it ;  and  con¬ 
tinues  in  this  manner  till  the  whole  field  is  laid  out -in 
ftraight  and  equidiftant  ridges. 


Plate  VII. 


Plate  VI 
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Fig.  2.  is  a  plough  for  breaking  up  lee,  or  turning 
up  the  bottom  of  land  when  greatly  exhaufted.  By  its 
conftruftion,  the  width  and  depth  of  the  furrows  can 
be  regulated  to  a  greater  certainty  than  by  any  other 
hitherto  known  in  this  country.  Its  appearance  is 
heavy  ;  but  two  horfes  are  fufficient  to  plough  with  it 
in  ordinary  free  land  ;  and  only  four  are  neceffary  in 
the  ftiffeft  clay- foils.  This  plough  is  hkew.fe  eafily 
held  and  tempered.  A,  is  the  fword  fixed  in  the  fixers 
13,  which  runs  thvo,  a  mortoife  E,  at  the  end  of  the  beam 
C,  and  regulates  the  depth  of  the  furrow  by  railing  or 
dtprefling  the  beam  ;  it  is  fixed  by  putting  the  pin  D 
thro’  the  beam  and  fword,  and  is  moveable  at  E. 

Flo-.  3.  is  a  jointed  brake-harrow  with  24  teeth,  Iha- 
ped  lfke  coulters,  and  {landing  at  about  an  angle  of  80 
degrees.  By  this  inftrument  the  land  is  finely  pulve¬ 
rized,  and  prepared  for  receiving  the  feed  from  the  drill. 

It  requires  four  horfes  in  ttifF,  and  two  in  open,,  land. 
This  harrow  is  likewife  ufed  for  levelling  the  ridges ; 
which  is  done  by  prefiing  it  down  by  the  handles  where 
the  ridge  is  high,  and  raifing  it  up  when  low.  . 

Fig.  4.  is  an  angular  wedding  harrow,  which  may 
follow  the  brake  when  neceffary.  'Hie  feven  hindmoft 
teeth  fhould  (land  at  a  more  acute  angle  than  the  reft, 
in  order  to  colled  the  weeds,  which  the  holder  can 
drop  at  pleafure,  by  raifing  the  hinder  part,  which  is 
fixed  to  the  body  of  the  harrow  by  two  joints. 

Fig.  5 .  is  a  pair  of  harrows  with  (hafts.  This  har¬ 
row  is  ufed  for  covering  the  feed  in  the  drills,  the  horfe 
going  in  the  furrow. 

Fig.  6  is  a  drill -plough,  conftruded  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  fow  at  once  two  rows  of  beans,  peafe,  or 
wheat.  This  machine  is  cafily  wrought  by  two  horfes. 
A,  is  the  happer  for  containing  the  feed ;  B,  circular 
boxes  for  receiving  the  feed  from  the  happer;  CC,  two 
fquare  boxes  which  receive  the  feed  from  fmall  holes  in 
the  circular  boxes,  as  they  turn  round  ;  and  laft  of  all, 
the  feed  is  dropped  into  the  drills  through  holes  in  the 
fquare  boxes,  behind  the  coulters  D-  i  he  cylinder  E 
follows,  which,  together  with  the  wheel  F,  regulates 
the  depth  of  the  coulters,  and  covers  the  feed  ;  the  har¬ 
row  G  comes  behind  all,  and  covers  the  feed  more 
completely.  H  H,  two  fliders,  which,  when  drawn 
out,  prevent  the  feed  from  falling  into  the  boxes;  and, 
I,  is  a  ketch  which  holds  the  rungs,  and  prevents  the 
boxes  from  turning,  and  lofing  feed  at  the  ends  of  the 
ridges. 

Fig.  7.  is  a  finglehoe- plough  of  a  very  fimple  con- 
ilru&ion,  by  which  the  earth  in  the  intervals  is  flir-' 
red  and  laid  up  on  both  Tides  to  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
pnd  at  the  fame  time  the  weeds  are  deftroyed.  A  A 
the  mould-boards,  which  may  be  railed  or  deprefTed  at 
pleafure,  according  as  the  farmer  w*ants  to  throw  the 
earth  higher  or  lower  upon  the  roots. 

Fig.  2.  is  a  drill-rake  for  peafe.  This  inftrument, 
which  is  chiefly  calculated  for  fmall  inclofures  of  light 
grounds,  is  a  fort  of  ftrong  plough  rake,  with  four 
large  teeth  at  a ,  a ,  b ,  b ,  a  little  incurvated.  The  diilance 
from  a  to  a ,  and  from  b  to  b,  is  nine  inches.  The  interval 
between  the  two  inner  teeth,  a  and  b ,  is  three  feet  fix  in¬ 
ches,  which  allows  fufficient  room  for  the  hole-plough  to 
move  in.  To  the  piece  of  timber  cc ,  forming  the  head 
of  the  rake,  are  fixed  the  handles  d,  and  the  beam  e 
to  which  the  horfe  is  faftened.  When  this  inftrument 
is  drawn  over  a  piece  of  land  made  thoroughly  fine, 
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and  the  man  who  holds  it  bears  upon  the  handles,  four 
furrows,  f,  g,  h,  i,  will  be  formed,  at  thediftmce.de-'  ^ 
termined  by  the  conftruaion  of  the  inftrument.  Oiefe 
diftanccs  may  be  accurately  preferred,  provided  that 
the  teeth  a  a  return  when  the  ploughman  comes  back, 
after  having  ploughed  one  turn,  in  two  of  the  channels 
formed  before,  marked  b  b  :  thus  all  the  furrows  in  the 
field  will  be  traced  with  the  fame  regularity.  When 
the  ground  is  thus  formed  into  drills,  the  pea.e  may 
be  fcattered  by  a  fingle  motion  of  the  hand  at  a  cer- 
tain  diftance  from  one  another  into  the  channels,  and 
then  covered  with  the  flat  part  of  a  hand-rake,  and 
preffed  down  gently.  This  inftrument  is  fo  fimple,  that 
any  w*or  kman  may  eafily  make  or  repair  it. 

On  2d  Plate  VII.  is  delineated  a  patent  drill 
machine,  lately  invented  by  the  Reverend  James' 

Cooke  of  Heaton-Norris  near  Manchefter.  A,  the 
upper  part  of  the  feed  box.  B,  the  lower  part  of 
the  fame  box.  C,  a  moveable  partition,  with  a  le- 
ver,  by  which  the  grain  or  feed  is  let  fall  at  pleafure 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part  of  the  feed-box, 
from  whence  it  is  taken  up  by  cups  or  ladles  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  cylinder  D,  and  dropped  into  the  funnel 
E,  and  conveyed  thereby  into  the  furrow  or  drill  made 
in  the  land  by  the  coulter  F,  and  covered  by  the  rake 
harrow  G.  H,  a  lever,  by  which  the  wheel  I  is 


lifted  out  of  generation  with  the  wheel  lx,  to  prevent 
the  grain  or  feed  being  fcattered  upon  the  ground, 
while  the  machine  is  turning  round  at  the  end  of  the 
land,  by  which  the  harrow  G  is  alfo  lifted  from  the 
ground  at  the  fame  time,  and  by  the  fame  motion,  by 
means  of  the  crank,  and  the  horizontal  lever  b  h .  L, 
a  Aiding  lever,  with  a  weight  upon  it,  by  means  of 
which,  the  depth  of  the  furrows  cr  drills,  and  come- 
quently  the  depth  that  the  grain  or  feed  will  be  depofi- 
ted  in  the  land,  may  be  eafily  afeertained.  M,  a  fcrewr 
in  the  coulter  beam,  by  turning  of  which,  the  feed-box 
B  is  elevated  or  deprefTed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  grain 
or  feed  being  crufhed  or  bruifed  by  the  revolution  of 
the  cups  or  ladles.  Fig,  13.  a  rake  with  iron  teeth, 
‘to  be  applied  to  the  under  fide  of  the  rails  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  with  ftaples  and  ferevv  nuts  at  n  n,  by  which 
many  ufeful  purpofes  are  anfvvered,  viz.  in  accumula¬ 
ting  cuitch  or  hay  into  rows,  and  as  a  fcaiificator  for 
young  crops  of  wheat  in  the  ipring,  or  to  be  ufed  upon 
a  fallow* ;  in  which  cafe,  the  ieed  box,  the  ladle  cylin¬ 
der,  the  coulters,  the  funnels,  and  harrows,  are  all  taken 
away. 

This  fide  view  of  the  machine  is  reprefented,  for  the 
fake  of  perfpicuity,  with  one  feed-box  only,  one  coul¬ 
ter,  one  funnel,  one  harrow*,  & c.  whereas  a  complete 
machine  is  furnifhed  writh  five  coulters,  five  harrows, 
ftven  funnels,  a  feed  box  in  eight  partitions,  &c..  with 
ladles  of  different  fizes,  for  different  forts  of  grain  and 
feeds. 

Thefe  machines  (with  five  coulters  fixteen  guineas, 
with  four  coulters  fifteen  guineas),  equally  excel  in  fel¬ 
ting  or  planting  all  iorts  of  grain  and  feeds,  even  carrot 
feed,  to  exattnefs,  after  the  rate  of  from  eight  to  ten 
chain  acres  per  day,  with  one  man,  a  boy,  and  two 
horfes.  They  depolite  the  grain  or  feed  in  any*  given 
quantity  from  one  peck  to  three  buihels  per  acre,  re¬ 
gularly*  and  uniformly,  and  that  without  grinding  oi4 
bruifing  the  feed,  and  at  any  given  depth,  from  half  an 
inch  to  half  a  dozen  inches,  111  rows  at  the  diftance  of 
&  twelve, 
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Practice,  twelve,  flxteen,  and  twenty-four  inches,  or  any  other 
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diftance.  #  They  are  equally  ufeful  on  all  lands,  are 
durable,  eafy  to  manage,  andby  no  means  fubjeft  to 
be  put  out  of  repair. 

The  ladle  cylinder  D  is  furnifhed  with  cups  or  la¬ 
dles  of  four  different  fizes  for  different  forts  of  grain 
or  feeds,  which  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  numbers 
x>  2 1  3’  4* — N°  i.  (the  fmallefl  fize)  is  calculated  for 
turnip-feed, . clover- feed,  cole-feed,  rape,  8c c.  and  will 
fow  fomething  more  than  one  pound  per  ftatute  acre. 
NJ  2.  for  wheat,  rye,  hemp,  flax,  &c.  and  will  fow 
fomething  more  than  one  bufliel  per  acre.  N°3.  for 
barley  ;  and  will  fow  one  bufhel  and  a  half  per  acre. 
N°4.  for  beans,  oats,  peafe,  vetches,  See.  and  will 
fow  two  buihels  per  acre. 

Not  with  landing  the  above  fpecifltd  quantities  of 
grain  or  feeds,  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  each  may 
be  fown  at  pleafure,  by  flopping  up  with  a  little  clay, 
or  by  adding  a  few  ladles  to  each  refpe£tive  box. ,  The 
grain  or  feeds  intended  to  be  fown,  mult  be  put  in  thofe 
boxes,  to  which  the  cups  or  ladles  as  above  deferibed 
refped-ively  belong,  an  equal  quantity  into  each  box, 
and  all  the  other  boxes  empty.  The  ladle  cylinder  may 
be  reverfed,  or  turned  end  for  er.d  at  pleafure,  for  dif¬ 
ferent  forts  of  grain,  8c c. 

For  fowing  beans,  oats,  peafe,  8c c.  with  a  five-coulter 
machine,  four  large  ladles  mult  occafionally  be  applied 
at  equal  diftances  round  thofe  parts  of  the  cylinder 
which  fubtend  the  two  end  boxes.  And  for  fowing 
barley,  eight  large  ones  muft  be  applied  as  above  ;  or 
four  ladles,  N°2.  to  each  of  the  wheat  boxes.  Thefe  ad¬ 
ditional  ladles  are  fixed  on  the  cylinder  with  nails,  or  ta¬ 
ken  off  in  a  few  minutes;  but  for  fowing  with  a  four-coul¬ 
ter  machine,  the  above  alterations  are  not  neceffary. 

The  funnels  are  applied  to  their  refpe&ive  places  by 
correfponding  numbers.  Care  fliould  be  taken,  that 
the  points  of  the  funnel  Hand  diredly  behind  the  backs 
of  the  coulters,  which  is  done  by  wedges  being  applied 
to  one  lick  or  other  of  the  coulters,  at  the  time  they 
are  fixed  in  their  refpedtive  places. 

<  *Flie  machine  being  thus  put  together,  which  is  rea¬ 
dily  and  expeditioufly  done,  as  no  feparate  part  will 
coincide  with  any  other  but  that  to  which  it  refpec- 
tively  belongs,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  grain  or  feed 
in  each  of  the  refpe&ive  boxes,  the  land  alfo  being  pre- 
vioufly  ploughed  and  harrowed  once  or  fo  in  a  place  to 
level  the  furfaee  ;  but  if  the  land  be  very  rough,  a  rol¬ 
ler  will  belt  anfwer  that  purpofe,  whenever  the  land  is 
dry  enough  to  admit  of  it  ;  and  upon  flrong  days,  a 
fpiked  roller  is  fometimes  neceffary  to  reduce  the  fize 
of  the  large  dry  clods  ;  which  being  done,  the  driver 
fliould  walk  down  the  furrow  or  edge  of  the  land,  and 
having  hold  of  the  lad  horfe’s  head  with  his  hand,  he 
will  readily  keep  him  in  fuch  a  direction,  as  will  bring 
the  outfide  coulter  of  the  machine  within  three  or  four 
inches  of  the  edges  of  the  land  or  ridge,  at  which 
uniform  extent,  he  fhould  keep  his  arm" till  he  comes 
to  the  end  of  the  land  ;  where  having  turned  round, 
he  muft  come  to  the  other  fide  of  his  horfes,  and  walk¬ 
ing  upon  the  laft  outfide  drill,  having  hold  of  the  liorfe*s 
head  with  his  hand  as  before,  lie  will  readily  keep  the 
machine  in  fueh  a  direction,  as  will  ftrike  the  fuccced- 
ing  drill  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  laft  outfide  one,  or 
that  he  walks  upon,  as  the  coulters  are  diftant  from  each 
other. 


The  perfon  who  attends  the  machine  fliould  put  down 
the  lever  H  foon  enough  at  the  end  of  the  land,  that 
the  cups  or  ladles  may  have  time  to  fill,  before  he  be¬ 
gins  to  fow ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  land,  he  mult  ap¬ 
ply  his  right  hand  to  the  middle  of  the  rail  between  the 
handles,  by  which  he  will  keep  the  coulters  in  the 
ground,  while  he  is  lifting  up  the  lever  H  with  his  left 
hand,  to  prevent  the  grain  being  fcattered  upon  the 
headland,  while  the  machine  is  turning  round  ;  this  he 
will  do  with  great  eafe,  by  continuing  his  right  hand 
upon  the  rail  between  the  handles,  and  applying  his 
left  arm  under  the  left  handle,  in  order  to  lift  the  coul¬ 
ters  out  of  the  ground  while  the  machine  is  turning 
round. 

If  there  be  any  difficulty  in  ufing  the  machine,  it 
con  fills  in  driving  it  flraight.  As  to  the  perfon  who 
attends  the  machine,  lie  cannot  poflibly  commit  any  er¬ 
rors,  except  fuch  as  are  wilful,  particularly  as  he  fees  at 
one  view  the  whole  procefs  of  the  bufinefs,  viz.  that  the 
coulters  make  the  drills  of  a  proper  depth  ;  that  the 
funnels  continue  open  to  convey  the  grain  or  feed  into 
the  drills;  that  the  rakes  or  harrows  cover  the  grain 
fufliciently ;  and  when  feed  is  wanting  in  the  lower 
boxes  B,  which  he  cannot  avoid  feeing,  he  readily  Ap¬ 
plies  them  from  the  upper  boxes  A,  by  applying  his 
hand,  as  the  machine  goes  along,  to  the  lever  C.  The 
lower  boxes  B,  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  become  empty 
before  they  are  fupplied  with  feed,  but  fhould  be  kept 
nearly  full,  or  within  an  inch  or  fo  of  the  edge  of  the 
box. 

If  chalk  lines  are  made  acrofs  the  hacks  of  the  coul¬ 
ters,  at  fuch  a  diflance  from  the  ends  as  the  feed  fhould 
be  depofited  in  the  ground  (viz.  about  two  inches  for 
wheat,  and  from  two  to  three  for  fpring  corn),  the  per¬ 
fon  that  attends  the  machine  will  be  better  able  to  af- 
certain  the  depth  the  feed  fhould  be  depofited  in  the 
drills,  by  obferving,  as  the  machine  goes  along*  whe¬ 
ther  the  chalk  lines  are  above  or  below  the  iurface  of 
the  land  ;  if  above,  a  proper  weight  muft  be  applied 
to  the  lever  L,  which  will  force  the  coulters  into- 
the  ground  ;  if  below,  the  lever  L  and  weight  muft' 
be  reverfed,  which  will  prevent  their  finking  too 
deep. 

In  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  lands  or  ridges 
are  of  different  fizes;  where  the  machine  is  too  wide 
for  the  land,  one  or  more  funnels  may  occafionally  be 
flopped  with  a  little  loofe  paper,  and  the  feed  received 
into  fuch  funnel  returned  at  the  end  of  the  land,  or 
fooner  if  required,  into  the  upper  feed-box.  But*  for 
regularity  and  expedition,  lands  confiding  of  fo  many 
feet  wide  from  outfide  to  outfide,  as  the  machine  con¬ 
tains  coulters,  when  fixed  at  twelve  inches  diftance,  or* 
twice  or  three  times  the  number,  8c c.  are  beft  calcula¬ 
ted  for  the  machine.  In  wet  foils  or  flrong  clays* 
lands  or  ridges  of  the  width  of  the  machine,  and  in  dry 
foils,  of  twice  the  width,  are  recommended.  '  For  fow¬ 
ing  of  narrow  high-ridged  lands,  the  outfide  coulters 
fhould  be  let  down,  and  the  middle  ones  raifed,  fo  that 
the  points  of  the  coulters  may  form  the  fame  curve 
that  the  land  or  ridge  forms.  And  the  loofe  foil  har¬ 
rowed  down  into  the  furrows  fhould  be  returned  to  the 
edges. of  the  lands  or  ridges  from  whence  it  came,  by 
a  double  mould-board  or  other  plough,  whether  the 
land  be  wet  or  dry. 

Clover  or  other  lays, .  intended  to  be  fown  by  the 

machine-. 
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Prafiicc.  machine,  fhould  be  ploughed  a  deep  flrong  furrow 
and  well  harrowed,  In  order  to  level  the  fo  face  and  o 
get  as  much  loofe  foil  as  poffible  for  the _  coulter^  to 
work  in  ;  and  when  fown,  it  any  o  *e  ( 

in  the  drills  uncovered  by  reafon  of  the  lliff  texture  o- 
the  foil,  or  toughnefs  of  the  roots,  a  light  harrow _  may 
be  taken  over  the  land,  once  in  a  place,  winch  wil  ef¬ 
fectually  cover  the  feed,  without  displacing  'Ut'aUm 
the  drills.  For  fowing  lays,  a  coufiderable  weight  mult 
be  applied  to  the  lever'  L,  to  force  the  coulters  into  the 
ground  ;  and  a  fet  of  wrought  iron  coul‘frf> 
cd  and  made  fharp  at  the  front  edge  and  bottom,  are 
recommended;  they  will  pervade  the  foil  more  readily, 
confequently  require  lefs  draught,  and  expedi 
more  than  adequate  to  the  additional  expence. 

For  every  half  acre  of  land  intended  to  be  fown  by 
the  machine  with  the  feed  of  that  very  valuable  root, 
(carrot)  one  bufhel  of  faw-duft,  and  one  pound  of  car* 
rot  feed,  fhould  be  provided  ;  the  faw-duft  fliould  b 
made  dry,  and  fitted  to  take  out  all  the.lumps  an 
chips,  and  divided  into  eight  equal  parts  or  heaps  ;  the 
carrot-feed  fhould  likewife  be  dried,  and  wed  rubbed 
between  the  hands,  to  take  off  the  beards,  fotliat  it 
will  feparate  readily,  and  being  divided  into  eight  e- 
qual  parts  or  heaps,  one  part  of  the  carrot-feed  mull 
be  well  mixed  with  one  part  of  the  faw-duft,  and  fo  on, 
till  all  the  parts  of  carrot-feed  and  faw-duft  are  well 
mixed  and  incorporated  together;  in  which  (late  it  may 
be  fown  very  regularly  in  drills  at  twelve  inches  dif- 
tance,  by  the  cups  or  ladles  N°  2.  Carrot-feed  refem- 
bline  faw-duft  very  much  in  its  fize,  roughnefs,  weight, 
adheiion,  &c.  will  remain  mixed  as  above  during  the 
fowing  ;  a  ladle-full  of  faw-duft  will,  upon  an  average, 
contain  three  or  four  carrot-feeds,  by  which  means  the 
carrot-feed  cannot  be  otherwife  than  regular  in  the 
drills.  In  attempting  to  depofite  fmall  feeds  near  the 
furface,  it  may  fo  happen  that  fome  of  the  feeds  may 
not  be  covered  with  foil;  in  which  cafe,  a  light  roller 
may  be  drawn  over  the  land  after  the  feed  is  fown, 
which  will  not  only  cover  the  feeds,  but  will  alfo,  by 
levelling  the  furface,  prepare  the  land  for  an  earlier 
hoeing  than  could  otherwife  have  taken  place. 

It  has  always  been  found  troublefome,  fometimes 
impracticable,  to  fow  any  kind  of  grain  or  feeds  (even 
broad-caft)  in  a  high  wind.  This  inconvenience  is  en¬ 
tirely  obviated,  by  placing  a  fereen  of  any  kind  of 
cloth,  or  a  fack,  fupported  by  two  uprights  nailed  to 
the  Tides  of  the  machine,  behind  the  funnels,  which  will 
prevent  the  grain  or  feed  being  blown  out  of  its  direc¬ 
tion  in  falling  from  the  ladles  into  the  funnels.  Small 
pipes  of  tin  may  alfo  be  put  on  to  the  ends  of  the  fun¬ 
nels,  to  convey  the  grain  or  feed  fo  near  the  furface  of 
the  land,  that  the  higheft  wind  (hall  not  be  able  to  in¬ 
terrupt  its  defeent  into  the  drills. 

Refpe£ting  the  ufe  of  the  machine,  it  is  frequently 
remarked  by  fome  people  not  converfant  with  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  matter  and  motion,  that  the  foil  will  clofe 
after  the  coulters,  before  the  feed  is  admitted  into  the 
drills.  Whereas  the  very  contrary  is  the  cafe  ;  for  the 
•velocity  of  the  coulters  in  palling  thorough  the  foil,  is 
fo  much  greater  than  the  velocity  with  which  the  foil 
clofes  up  the  drills  by  its  own  fpontaneous  gravity,  that 
the  incifions  or  drills  w  ill  be  conftantly  open  for  three 
or  four  inches  behind  the  coulters ;  by  which  means, 
it  is  morally  impofiible  (if  the  points  of  the  funnels 

N°  8. 
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ftand  direftly  behind  the  coulters)  that  the  -feed  with  Police, 
the  velocity  it  acquires  in  falling  through  the  funnels,  v— 

(hall  not  be  admitted  into  the  drills. 

Fi<r  i •>,  is  a  new  conllru&ed  fimple  hand- hoe,  by 4dPlatevu 
which  one  man  will  effeaually  hoe  two  chain  acres  per 
day,  earthing  up  the  foil  at  the  fame  time  to  the  rows 
of  corn  or  pulfe,  fo  as  to  caufe  roots  to  iffue  from  the 
firft  joint  of  the  ftem,  above  tlie  furface  of  the  land, 
which  otherwife  would  never  have  exifted. 

1  his  hoe  is  worked  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
common  Dutch  hoe,  or  feuffle,  is  worked  in  gardens 
The  handle  is  elevated  or  depreffed,  to  fuit  the  lize  ot 
the  perfon  that  works  it,  by  means  of  an  iron  wedge 
being  refpedively  applied  to  the  upper  or  under  fide  ot 
the  handle  that  goes  into  the  focket  ot  the  hoe.  .  ^ 

The  wings  or  moulding  plates  of  the  hoc,  whicn  are 
calculated  to  earth  up  the  foil  to  the  rows  of  corn,  lo  as 
to  caufe  roots  to  iffue  from  the  firft  joint  of  the  ftem 
above  the  furface,  which  otherwife  would  not  have 
exifted,  fhould  never  be  ufed  for  the  firft  hoeing  but 
fliould  always  be  ufed  for  the  kft  hoeing,  and  uieil  or 
not  ufed,  at  the  option  of  the  farmer,  when  any  inter¬ 
mediate  hoeing  is  performed. 

Summary  of  tlie  Operations  neceffary  in  executing 
the  New  Husbandry  with  the  Plough. 


an 

1.  It  is  indifpenfably  neceflary  that  the  farmer  be  Summary 

provided  with  a  drill  and  hoe-plough.  .  ,  ,  tlous. 

2.  The  new  liufbandry  may  be  begun  either  with  the 

winter  or  fpring  corn.  .  , 

3.  The  land  mull  be  prepared  by  four  good  plough- 
ings,  given  at  different  times,  from  the  beginning  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  September. 

4.  Thefe  ploughings  mud  be  done  m  dry  weather, 
to  prevent  the  earth  from  kneading. 

5.  The  land  mull  be  harrowed  in  the  fame  manner  as 

if  it  were  fowed  in  the  common  way.  . 

6.  The  rows  of  wheat  fhould  be  fowed  very  ftraiglit. 

7.  When  the  field  is  not  very  large,  a  line  mull  be 
ft  rained  acrofs  it,  by  which  a.  rill  may  be  traced  with 
a  hoe  for  the  horfe  that  draws  the  drill  to  go  in;  and 
when  the  rows  are  fown,  50  inches  muft  be  left  betwixt 
each  rill.  But,  when  the  field  is  large,  flakes  at  five 
feet  diftance  from  each  other  muft  be  placed  at  the  two 
ends.  The  workman  muft  then  trace  a  fmall  furrow 
with  a  plough  that  has  no  mold-board,  for  the  I101 to 
go  in  that  draws  the  drill,  dire&ing  hiinfelf  with  his  eye 

by  the  flakes.  .  c  0 

'  8.  The  fowing  fhould  be.finifhed  at  the  end  of  bep- 

tember,  or  beginning  of  O&ober. 

*  9.  The  furrows  muft  be  traced  the  long  way  of  the 

land,  that  as  little  ground  as  poffible  may  be  loft  m  head¬ 
lands.  - 

10.  The  rows,  if  it  can  be  done,  fliould  run  down 
the  flope  of  the  land,  that  the  water  may  get  the  ea- 

fier  off.  ,  ,  f 

1 1.  -The  feed-wheat  muft  be  plunged  into  a  tub  ot 
lime-water,  and  ftirred,  that  the  light  corn  may  come 
to  the  furface  and  be  fkimmed  off. 

12.  The  feed  muft  be  next  fpread  on  a  flooi,  an 

frequently  ftirred,  till  it  is  dry  enough  to  run  through 
the  valves  of  the  happer  of  the  drill.  . 

13.  To  prevent  fmut,  the  feed  may  be  put  into  a  ey 

of  afhes  and  lime.  Qood 
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14.  Good  old  feed-wheat  fhould  be  chofen  in  prefe- 
""  rence  to  new,  as  it  is  found  by  experience  not  to  be  fo 

fubjedt  to  fmut. 

15.  After  the  happers  of  the  drill  are  filled,  the 
horfe  muft  go  flowly  along  the  furrow  that  was  traced. 

1  hat  a  proper  quantity  of  feed  may  be  fown,  the  a- 
perture  of  the  happer  muft  be  fuited  to  the  fize  of  the 
grain. 

1  6.  As  the  drill  is  feldom  well  managed  at  firft,  the 
field  fhould  be  examined  after  the  corn  has  come  up, 
and  the  deficiencies  be  fupplied. 

1  7.  Upon  wet  foils  or  flrong  clays,  wheat  fhould  not 
be  dcpofited  more  than  two  inches  deep,  on  any  ac¬ 
count  whatever,  ;  nor  lefs  than  two  inches  deep  on  dry 
foils.  ^  From  two  to  three  inches  is  a  medium  depth  for 
all  fpring  corn.  But  the  exadt  depth  at  which  grain 
fiiould  be  depofited  in  different  foils,  from  the  lighted: 
land  to  the'  ftrongeft  clay,  is  readily  afeertained  only 
by  obferving  at  what  difiance  under  the  furface  of  the 
land,  the  fecondary  or  coronal  roots  are  formed  in  the 
fpring. 

1  8.  Stiff  lands,  that  retain  the  wet,  mull  be  ftirred 
or  hoed  in  Odtober.  Fins  fhould  be  done  by  opening 
a  furrow  in  the  middle  of  the  intervals,  and  afterwards 
filling  it  up  by  a  furrow'  drawn  on  each  fide,  which 
will  raife  the  earth  in  the  middle  of  the  intervals,  and 
leave  two  fmall  furrows  next  the  rows,  for  draining  off 
the  water,  which  is  very  hurtful  to  wheat  in  winter. 

19.  The  next  fiirring  muft  be  given  about  the  end 
of  March,  with  a  light  plough.  In  this  fiirring  the 
furrows  made  to  drain  the  rows  muft  be  filled  up  by 
earth  from  the  middle  of  the  intervals. 

20.  Some  time  in  May,  the  rows  muft  be  evened  ; 
which,  though  troublefome  at  firft,  foon  becomes  eafy* 
as  the  weeds  are  foon  kept  under  by  tillage. 

21.  In  June,  juft  before  the  wheat  is  in  bloom,  ano¬ 
ther  fiirring  muft  be  given  with  the  plough.  A  deep 
furrow  muft  be  made  in  the  middle  of  the  intervals, 
and  the  earth  thrown  upon  the  fides  of  the  rows. 

22.  When  the  wheat  is  ripe,  particular  care  muft  be 
taken,  in  reaping  it,  to  trample  as  little  as  poffible  on 
the  ploughed  land. 

23.  Soon  after  the  wheat  is  carried  off  the  field,  the 
intervals  muft  be  turned  up  with  the  plough,  to  prepare 
them  for  the  feed.  The  great  furrow  in  the  middle 
muft  not  only  be  filled,  but  the  earth  raifed  as  much  as 
poffible  in  the  middle  of  the  intervals. 

24.  In  September,  the  land  muft  be  again  fowed 
with  a  drill,  as  above  diredled. 

25.  In  October,  the  ftubble  muft  be  turned  in  for 
forming  the  new  intervals ;  and  the  fame  management 
muft  be  obferved  as  diredled  in  the  firft  year. 
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fer  vat  ions.  It  is  neceffary  to  remark,  that  in  the  new 
hufbandry  every  article  is  ftated  at  its  full  value,  and  ! 
the  crop  of  each  year  is  four  bufhels  fhort  of  the  other; 
though,  in  feveral  years  experience,  it  has  equalled  and 
generally  exceeded  thofe  of  the  neighbourhood  in  the 
old  way. 
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We  pretend  not  to  determine  whether  the  older 
new  hufbandry  be  preferable  in  ever  country.  With 
regard  to  this  point,  the  climate,  the  fituation  of  parti¬ 
cular  land,  fkill  and  dexterity  in  managing  the  machinery, 
the  comparative  expence  in  railing  crops,  and  many 
other  circumftances,  muft  be  accurately  attended  to  be¬ 
fore  a  determination  can  be  given. 

ft  he  following  comparative  view  of  the  old  and  new 
methods  of  culture,  was  fuinifhed  for  the  editors  of  Mr 
ft  ulPs  Horfe -hoeing  Hufbandry,  by  a  gentleman  whofor 
ome  years  pra&ifed  both  in  a  country  where  the  foil  was 
hght  and  chalky,  like  that  from  which  he  drew  his  ob- 
Vql.I.  Parti. 


“  An  eftimate  of  the  expence  and  profit  of  10  acres 
of  land  in  20  years. 

I.  In  the  old  way. 

Firft  year,  for  wheat,  cofts  33 1.  5s. 

^.vfz*  .  L/  s.  d.  L.  s.  d. 

Firft  ploughing,  at  6s  per  acre  300 
Second  and  third  ditto,  at  8s. 

per  acre  -  400 

Manure,  30s.  per  acre  -  15  o  o 

Two  harrewings,  and  fowing, 

at  2s.  6d.  per  acre  -  r  5  o 

Seed,  three  bufhels  per  acre, 

at  4s.  per  btifhel  -  600 

Weeding,  at  2s.  per  acre  1  o  o 

Reaping,  binding,  and  carry¬ 
ing,  at  6s,  per  acre  -300 
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Compara¬ 
tive  view  of 
the  expence 
and  profits 
of  the  Old 
and  New 
Hufbandry. 


Second  year,  for  barley,  cofts 
1  il.  6s.  8d.  viz. 

Once  ploughing,  at  6s.  per 
acre 

Harrowing  and  fowing,  at 
is.  6d.  per  acre 
Weeding,  at  1  s.  per  acre 
Seed,  four  bufhels  per  acre, 
at  2  s.  per  bufhel 
Cutting,  raking,  and  carry¬ 
ing,  at  3s.  2d.  per  acre 
Grafs- feeds,  at  3s  per  acre 


1 1 


5  ® 


*5 

10 


1 1 
10 


11  6  £ 
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Third  and  fourth  years,  lying  in  grafs, 
coft  nothing:  fo  that  the  expence  of 
ten  acres  in  four  years  comes  to  44I. 

1  is.  8d.  and  in  twenty  years  to  -  222  18  4 

Firft  year’s  produce  is  half  a 

load  of  wheat  per  acre,  at  7I.  35  o  o 
Second  year’s  produce  is  two 
quarters  of  barley  per  acre, 
at  ih  20  o  o 

Third  and  fourth  years  grafs 

is  valued  at  il.  10s.  per  acre  15  o  o 

So  that  the  produce  of  ten - 

acres  in  four  years  is  7000 

And  in  twenty  years  it  will  be  330  o  o 

Dedudl  the  expence,  and  there  remains 

clear  profit  on  ten  acres  in  twenty  years - , 

by  the  old  way  -  -  -12718 


II.  In  the  new  way. 

Firft  year’s  extraordinary  expence  is,  for 
ploughing  and  manuring  the  land,  the 
fame  as  in  the  old  way,  I4. 2  2  o  o 
S  f 


+ 

Ploughing 


A 


G 

L. 


R  I  C 

s.  d.  L.  s 


u 

d. 


Ploughing  once  more,  at  4s. 
per  acre 

Seed,  nine  gallons  per  acre, 
at  4s.  per  bulhel 
Drilling,  at  7d.  per  acre 
Hand-hoeing  and  weeding,  at 
2s.  6d.  per  acre  . 
Horfe-hoeing  fix  times,  at 
1  os.  per  acre 

Heaping,  binding,  and  car¬ 
rying,  at  6s  per  acre 
The  Handing  annual  charge  on 
ten  acres  is 


o  o 


o 

10 


500 

3o° 


13  *5 


io 


Therefore  the  expence  on  ten  acres  in 
twenty  years  is  .  - 

Add  the  extraordinaries  of  the  firlt  year, 
and  the  fum  is 

The  yearly  produce  is  at  leaft.  two  quar- 
ters  of  wheat  per  acre,  at  il.  .8s.  per 
quarter;  which,  on  ten  acres  in  twen- 
ty  years,  amounts  to  t 

Therefore,  all  things  paid,  there  remains 
clear  profit  on  ten  acres  in  twenty  years 
by  the  new  way 


27J 


16  8 


297 


16  8 
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Method. 


a  f-  “  So  that  the  profit  on  ten  acres  of  land  m  twenty 

talvour  of  years,  in  the  new  way,  exceeds  that  m  .th*  J 

the  New  £_  ,  ,r  •  1:8,  and  confequently  is  confiderabiy  more 
than  double  thereof;  an  ample  encouragement  to  prac- 
tife  a  fcheme,  whereby  fo  great  advantage  will  ari  e 
from  fo  fmalla  quantity  of  land,  in  the  compafs  of  a 
twenty-one  years  leafe  ;  one  year  being  allowed,  both 
in  the  old  and  new  way,  for  preparing  the  ground. 

“  It  ought  withal  to  be  obferved,  that  Mr  Tull  shirt- 
bandry  requires  no  manure  at  all,  though  we  have  here, 
to  prevent  objections,  allowed  the  charge  thereof  ror 
the  fil'd  year  ;  and  moreover,  that  though  the  crop  of 
wheat  from  the  drill-plough  is  here  put  only  at  two 
quarters  on  an  acre,  yet  Mr  Tull  liimfelf,  by  aftual  ex¬ 
periment  and  meafure,  found  the  produce  of  lus  drill¬ 
ed  wheat-crop  amounted  to  almoft  four  quarters  on  an 

It  appears  alfo  from  a  comparative  calculation  of  ex¬ 
pence  and  profit  between  the  drill  and  common  hus¬ 
bandry,  taken  from  Mr  Baker’s  report  to  the  Dublin 
Society  of  his  experiments  in  agriculture  for  the  year 
5765,  that  there  is  a  clear  profit  ariiing  upon  an  Irifh 
acre  of  land  in  15  years  in  the  drill  hufbandry  oF 
L.  52  :  3  :  11,  and  in  the  common  hufbandry  of 
L.27  119:2;  and  therefore  a  greater  profit  in  the 
drilled  acre  in  this  time  of  L. 24  14:9,  which  amounts 
to  L.  i  :  12 :  per  annum.  From  hence  he  infers, 

that  in  every  1  5  years  the  fee-fimple  of  all  the  tillage- 
lands  of  the  kingdom  is  loft  to  the  community  by  the 
common  courfe  of  tillage.  In  hating  the  accounts, 
from  which  their  refult  is  obtained,  no  notice  is  taken 
of  fences,  water  cutting  the  land,  weeding  and  reap¬ 
ing,  becaufe  thefe  articles  depend  on  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumilances,  and  will,  in  general,  exceed  in  the  com¬ 
mon  hufbandry  thofe  incurred  by  the  other. 

Befides,  the  certainty  of  a  crop  is  greater  in  this  new 
sway  than* in  the  old  way  t>f  fowing  ;  for  molt  of  the 
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accidents  attending  wheat  crops,  are  owing  to  their 
being  late  fown,  which  is  neceflary  to  the  fanner  in 
the  old  way  ;  but  in  the  horfe-hoeing  method  the  far¬ 
mer  may  plough  two  furrows  whereon  the  next  crop 
is  to  Hand  immediately  after  the  firft  crop  is  off.  In 
this  manner  of  hufbandry,  the  land  may  be  ploughed 
dry  and  drilled  wet,  without  any  inconvenience  ;  and 
the  feed  is  never  planted  under  the  furrow,  but  placed 
;uq  at  the  depth  which  is  moil  proper,  that  is,  at  about 
two  inches  ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  eafy  to  preferve  it,  and 
there  is  no  danger of  burying  it.  Thus  the  feed  has 
all  the  advantage  of  early  fowing,  and  none  of  the  dis¬ 
advantages  that  may  attend  it  in  the  other  way,  and 
the  crop  is  much  more  certain  than  by  any  other  means 

that  can  be  ufed*  .  ,  .  ,  —  —  » 

The  condition  in  which  the  land  is  left  alter  the 
crop  is  no  lefs  in  favour  of  the  horfe-hoeing  hufbandry 
than' all  the  other  articles.  The  number  of  plants  is 
the  great  principle  of  the  exhaufhng  of  land.  In  the 
common  hufbandry,  the  number  is  vaftly  greater  than 
in  the  drilling  way,  and  three  plants  in  four  olten 
come  to  nothing,  after  having  exhaufted  the  grounu 

as  much  as  proBtable  plants;  and  the  weeds  which  live 

to  the  time  of  harveft  in  the  common  way,  exhault  the 

_ _ _  ]and  no  lefs  than  fo  many  plants  of  corn,  often  muctt 

,62  ,  4  more.  The  liorfe-hoeing  method  deftroys  all  the  weeds 

_ _ _ _ _  In  the  far  greater  part  of  the  land,  and  leaves  that.pait 

unexaufled  and  perfeaiy  frefh  for  another  crop.  The 
wheat  plants  being  alfo  but  a  third  part’ of  the  number 
at  the  utmoft  of  thofe  in  the  fowing  way,  the  land  is 
fo  much  the  lefs  exhaufted  by  them;  and  it  is  very  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  whole,  that  it  mull  be,  as  experience 
proves  that  it  is,  left  in  a  much  better  condition  after 
this  than  after  the  common  hufbandry.  m 

The  Farmers  who  are  again  ft  this  method  obje&,  that  Objection* 
it  makes  the  plants  too  flrong,  and  that  they  are  moreen, 
liable  to  the  blacks  or  blights  of  infe&s  for  that  rea- 
fon;  but  as  this  allows  that  the  hoeing  can,  without 
the  ufe  of  dung,  give  too  much  nouriftiment,  it  is  very 
plain  that  it  can  give  enough;  and  it  is  the  faimers 
fault  if  he  do  not  proportion  his  pains  fo  as  to  have  the 
advantage  of  the  nourifhment  without  the  difadvanta- 
ges.  It  is  alfo  obje&ed,  that  as  hoeing  can  make  poor- 
land  rich  enough  to  bear  good  crops  of  wheat,  it  may 
make  good  land  too  rich  for  it.  But  if  this  fhould 
happen,  the  fowing  of  wheat  on  it  may  be  let  alone  a 
while,  and  in  the  place  of  it  the  farmer  may  have  a 
crop  of  turnips,  carrots,  cabbages,  and  the  like,  whic 
are  excellent  food  for  cattle,  and  cannot  be  over-nou- 
rifhed :  or,  if  this  is  not  cliofen,  the  land,  when  thus 
made  too  rich,  may  foon  be  fufficiently  impoverifhed 
by  fowing  corn  upon  it  in  the  common  old  way. 

The  method  of  horfe-hoeing  hulbandry,.  fo  ftrongly 
recommended  by  Mr  Tull,  is  obje&ed  to  by  many  on 
account  of  the  largenefs  of  the  intervals  which  are  to 
be  left  behind  the  rows  of  corn.  Thefe  are  required 
to  be  about  five  feet  wide  ;  and  it  is  thought  that  fuch 
wide  fpaces  are  fo  much  loft:  earth,  and  that  the  crop 
is  to  be  fo  much  the  lefs  for  it.  But.  it  is  to  be  obfer¬ 
ved,  that  the  rows  of  corn  feparated  by  thefe  intervals 
need  not  be  fingle  ;  they  may  be  double,  triple,  or 
quadruple,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  farmer  5  arid  tour 
rows  thus  handing  as  cne  will  have  the  five  feet  inter¬ 
val  but  one-fourth  of  its  bignefs  as  to  the  whole  quan¬ 
tity,  and  it  will  he  but  as  fifteen  inch  intervals  to  plants 
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Practice,  in  Tingle  rows.  Corn  that  is  Town  irregularly  in  the 
common  way,  Teems  indeed  to  cover  the  ground  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  in  rows  :  but  this  is  a  mere  deceptio  vifus ; 
for  the  {balks  of  corn  are  never  fo  thick  as  when  they 
come  out  of  one  plant,  or  as  when  they  hand  in  a  row; 
and  a  hoi  fe- hoed  plant  of  corn  will  have  20  or  30 
ftalks  in  a  piece  of  ground  of  the  fame  quantity,  where 
an  unhoed  plant  will  have  only  two  or  three  (talks.  If 
thefe  (talks  of  the  hoed  plant  were  feparated  and 
planted  over  the  intervals,  the  whole  land  would  be 
better  covered  than  it  is  in  the  common  way  ;  and  the 
truth  is,  that  though  thefe  hoed  fields  feem  to  con¬ 
tain  a  much  left  crop  than  the  common  Town  fields,  yet 
they  in  reality  do  contain  a  much  greater.  It  is  only 
the  different  placing  that  makes  the  fowti  crop  feem 
the  larger,  and  even  this  is  only  while  both  crops  are 
young.  ^ 

The  intervals  are  not  loft  ground,  as  is  ufually  fup- 
pofed,  but  when  well  horfe-hoed  they  are  all  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  nourifhment  of  the  crop;  the  roots  of  the 
plants  in  the  adjoining  rows  fpreading  themfelves  thro’ 
the  whole  interval,  and  drawing  fuch  nouri(hment  from 
it,  that  they  increafe  accordingly.  When  the  plants 
(land  in  the  fcattered  way,  as  in  common  fowing,  they 
are  too  clofe  to  one  another  ;  each  robs  its  neighbours 
of  part  of  their  nourifhment,  and  confequently  the  earth 
is  Toon  exhaufted,  and  all  the  plants  half  ftarved.  The 
clofe  (landing  of  them  alfo  prevents  the  benefit  of  after- 
tilling,  as  the  hoe  cannot  be  brought  in,  nor  the 
ground  by  any  means  ftirred  between  them  to  give  it 
a  new  breaking,  and  confequently  afford  them  nevvfood. 

Experiments  have  abundantly  proved,  that  in  large 
grounds  of  wheat  where  the  different  methods  have 
been  tried,  thofe  parts  where  the  intervals  were  larged 
have  produced  the  greateft  crops,  and  thofe  where  hoe¬ 
ing  was  ufed  without  dung  have  been  much  richer 
than  thofe  where  dung  was  ufed  without  hoeing.  If  it 
were  pofiible  that  plants  could  (land  as  thick,  and  thrive 
as  well  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  ground,  as  they 
do  in  the  rows  feparated  by  thefe  large  intervals,  the 
crops  of  corn  fo  produced  would  be  vaftly  greater  than 
any  that  have  been  heard  of;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
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plants  receive  their  growth  not  according  to  the  ground 
they  (land  on,  but  to  the  ground  they  can  extend  their 
roots  into  ;  and  therefore  a  fingle  row  may  contain 
more  plants  than  a  large  interval  can  nourifh,  and 
therefore  the  fame  number  that  (land  in  that  row,  and 
no  more  than  thefe,  could  be  nourifhed,  if  fcattered 
over  the  whole  interval:  and  they  would  be  much  worfe 
nourifhed  in  that  way  ;  becaufe  while  the  interval  is 
void,  the  earth  may  be  ftirred  about  them,  and  new 
roots  will  be  formed  in  great  numbers  from  every  one 
broken  by  the  inftrnments,  and  new  nourifhment  laid 
before  thefe  roots  by  the  breaking  the  particles  of 
earth,  by  which  the  plants  will  have  fupplies  that  they 
cannot  have  when  fcattered  over  the  whole  furface, 
becaufe  the  ground  is  then  all  occupied,  and  cannot  be 
moved  between  the  plants. 

Aft  foils  and  all  filiations  are  not  equally  proper 
Tor  this  method  of  planting  in  rows,  with  large  inter¬ 
vals  and  hoeing  between.  The  lighted  foils  feem  to 
be  bed  for  it,  and  the  tough  and  wet  clays  the  word. 
Such  grounds  as  lie  on  the  Tides  of  hills  are  alfo  left  pro¬ 
per  than  others  for  this  work. 

This  method  is  not  fo  proper  in  common  fields,  but 
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that  not  in  refpetf:  of  the  foil,  but  of  the  hufbandry  of  Pr*ai«. 
the  owners,  who  are  ufually  in  the  old  way,  and  change  V3-*** 
the  fpccies  of  corn,  and  make  it  neceffary  to  fallow 
every  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  year.  Neverthelefs  it 
has  been  found  by  later  experiments,  that  the  intervals 
betwixt  the  rows  of  plants,  as  recommended  by  Mr 
Tull,  were  too  great,  perhaps  double  of  what  they 
fhould  be  in  the  moll  profitable  method  of  culture  ;  by 
which  means  much  left  crops  are  obtained  than  might 
be  produced  at  nearly  the  fame  expence.  This  has 
rendered  the  profits  of  the  drill  method  much  lefs  than 
they  would  have  been  in  a  more  judicious  pradlice,  and, 
confequently,  has  proved  a  great  difadvantage  to  it  in 
com  pari  foil  with  the  broad-call.  Mr  Tull  was  led  into 
tin’s,  partly  from  the  want  ol  more  perfect  inllrunients 
for  hoeing,  and  of  ploughs  proper  for  drilling. 

.  the  preceding  (latements,  the  following  obferva- 
tions  by  Sir  John  Anftruther,  publifhed  among  the  Se- 
ledl  Papers  of  the  Bath  Society,  may  not  be  improper¬ 
ly  fubjoined. 

The  flow  progrefs  which  the  Drill-hufbandry  has  Obferva* 
made  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  iince  Mr  Tull's  dons  by  Sir 
time,  he  obferves,  has  been  principally  owing  to  the 
want  of  proper  drill-ploughs.  Before  drilling  can  be-^^ 
come  general,  thofe  ploughs  mud  be  Ample,  fuch  as  a 
common  ploughman  accuilomed  to  ufe  ftrong  inftru- 
ments  can  ufc  without  breaking,  and  fuch  alfo°as  com¬ 
mon  workmen  can  eafily  make  or  repair.  Mathema¬ 
tical  accuracy  he  confiders  as  not  required  for  deliver¬ 
ing  the  feed  :  for  it  matters  very  little  whether  there 
be  a  quarter  of  a  peck  more  or  lefs  fown,  if  it  be  deli¬ 
vered  with  tolerable  regularity.  He  therefore  had  a 
plough  made,  according  to  his  own  directions,  by  a 
common  plough-wright,  of  fufticient  ftrength  for  any 
land  made  fit  for  turnips  or  wheat.  It  was  tried  011 
very  .rough  ground  unfit  for  fowing,  in  order  to  afeer- 
tain  its  ftrength  ;  and  it  had  been  ufed  for  eight  years 
without  its  needing  any  repair.  It  is  a  double  drill- 
plough,  which  fows  two  ridges  at  a  time,  the  liorfe 
going  in  the  furrow  between  them,  and  of  courfe  does 
not  tiead  upon  the  ground  intended  to  be  fown;  which 
with  a  fingle  drill  mud  be  the  cafe,  and  does  much 
harm  by  the  horfes  feet  finking  and  making  holes  in 
the  fine  ground,  which  retain  the  water,  and  hurt  the 
wheat  when  young. 

He  proceeds  to  obferve,  “  That  having  read  Mr  For- 
bes  upon  the  extenfive  practice  of  the  new  hufbandry, 
anci  fome  other  authors,  who  gave  a  more  clear  and  di- 
(linCt  account  of  the  different  operations  in  drilling  than 
had  heretofore  been  given,  1  wiflied  to  try  them,  and 
to  adapt  my  plough  to  fow  the  quantities  therein  di- 
redled.  It  was,  however,  adjufted  to  fow  a  fmaller 
quantity,  and  the  feed  was  not  fteeped. 

Not  having  ground  fo  proper  as  I  wiflied,  it  was 
drihed  on  the  fide  of  a  field,  the  foil  of  which  was  light 
and  Tandy,  and  in  fuch  bad  oVder,  that  the  preceding 
crop  was  a  very  indifferent  one.  It  was  therefore  ma* 
nured  with  a  compoft  dung-hill. 

“  After  crofs-ploughiiig  and  manuring,  it  was  laid 
into  four  and  a  half  feet  ridges,  then  harrowed  and 
drilled  with  one  peck  and  a  half  of  wheat  on  an  acre 
and  a  quarter,  which  is  nearly  one  peck  and  a  fifth  per 
Englifii  acre.  It  was  drilled  the  27th  of  Oflober,  and 
rolled  after  drilling.  The  crop  was  late  in  its  appear¬ 
ance,  and  very  backward  in  the  fpring. 

S  f  2  “  March 


32 4. 
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a  March  31  ft,  it  was  horfe-hoed  one  furrow  from 
tlie,,r  April  3th,  it  was  hand-hoed  and  weeded  in  the 

44  25th,  liorfe-fcocd  again,  laying  a  furrow  ba ^  to 

tbe  rows.  ,  . 

n  May  15th,  hand-hoed  the  fecond  time. 

“  June  2d,  horfc-hoed  from  the  rows. 

<<  Time  1  2th,  hand-hoed  the  third  time. 

*.  July  14th,  horfe-hoed  to  the  rows. 

«  At"  this  laft  hoeing,  as  many  of  the  ears  were 
beaten  down  into  the  intervals  by  wind  and  ram,  a  man 
went  before  the  horfe-hoe,  and  turned  the  ears  back 
into  their  proper  place. 

4 4  'l  he  crop,  when  reaped  and  threfned,  yieldeu  me 
*6  bufhels  on  one  acre  and  a  quarter,  whieh  is  28 
bufhels  and  three  pecks  per  acre  ;  and  the  prouuee 
from  one  peck  and  half  96  for  one. 

“  As  the  produce  appeared  fo  great,  from  land  in 
fueh  bad  order,  it  was  carefully  meafured  again,  and 
found  to  be  right.  But  this  inereafe,  though  great, 
was  not  fo  large  as  Mr  Crake  of  Glafgow  had  without 

dU“^Mr  Randal  fays,  f  It  is  an  experimented  fa&,  that 
on  a  fine  loam  exquifitely  prepared,  144  bufhels  have 
been  produced  from  one  acre.  And,  1  believe,  it  is 
not  known  what  the  inereafe  may  be  brought  to  in  rich 
lands  by  high  cultivation. J 

44  Some  years  finee,  1  had  beans  dropt  alternately 
with  potatoes,  at  two  feet  diftance  in  the  rows,  which 
were  three  feet  apart,  and  ploughed  in  the  intervals. 
The  land  adjoining  was  fown  with  beans  and  peafe, 
■which  were  a  good  crop  ;  but  thofe  fown  among  the 
potatoes  a  better  one.  I  pulled  one  Item  of  the  beans 
planted  with  the  potatoes,  which  had  three  brandies 
rifing  from  the  bottom,  and  it  produced  225  beans.  In 
all  the  trials  of  drilled  beans,  moft  of  the  ftems  had  two 

branches,  with  many  pods  upon  each.* - From  thefe 

and  other  inllanees,  I  believe  it  is  not  yet  known  to 
what  }ncreafe  grain  may  be  brought  by  drilling,  good 
cultivation,  and  manure. 

44  Horfe-hoeing  is  certainly  preferable  to  clofe  drill¬ 
ing  or  hand-hoeing  ;  but  the  latter  is  fuperior  to  broad- 
eaft. 

44  Horfe-hoeing  the  full  depth  increafesthe  erop,  by 
making  it  tiller  or  branch  more  than  it  otherwife  would 
do ;  and  the  advantage  is  diftindtly  obfervable  every 
lioeing,  by  the  colour  of  the  grain.  It  prepares  the 
ground  for  the  next  crop,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  in- 
creafes  the  crop  growing,  which  hand-hoeing  does  not, 
although  it  may  deftroy  the  weeds.  Thus  drilled 
ground  is  kept  in  a  loofe  open  Hate  to  receive  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  influence  of  the  air  and  weather,  which 
broadcafl  has  not ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  certain  ex¬ 
perience,  that  erops  may  be  drilled  many  years  to  good 
advantage  without  manure. 

44  Suppofe  the  erops  only  20  bufiiels  per  acre,  what 
courfe  of  broadcafl  crops  wall  give  5  1.  an  acre  for  the 
courfe  ?  But  fuppofe  they  are  dunged  the  fame  as  any 
ground  in  the  mofl  approved  courfe,  there  is  the  great- 
eft  reafon  to  expeft  as  mueh  as  in  the  above  experi¬ 
ment,  which  is  28  and  three-quarters,  and  at  5  s.  per 
bufhel  amounts  to  7I.  3s.  qd. 

44  Calculations  may  be  of  fervice  to  thofe  who  wifh 
-to  try  drilling,  and  have  few  books  to  direfl  them. 
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44  One  acre  is  10  chains  long?,  of  66 o  feet,  or  220  Pra&ice.. 
yards  long,  and  one  yard  broad,  containing  4840  fquare* 
yards.  Then  if  the  ridge  is  four  feet  fix  inches,  this 
makes  14  ridges  and  three  feet  to  fpare.  Tins  length 
of  220  yards,  multiplied  by  14  (the  number  of  ndges) 
gives  a  length  of  yards  3080,  to  which  add  1 46  for  the 
fpare  three°feet,  and  it  will  be  3226  yards.  And  as 
two  rows  are  drilled  on  a  ridge,  the  number  of  rows 
will  be  in  length  6452  yards ;  but  as  a  deduction  of 
1  <7  2  yards  muft  be  made  for  the  head  ridges,  iuppoie 
th re ^  yards  each,  See.  the  whole  length  to  be  fown  will 
be  6280  yards  clear.  Now  a  gallon  (  Winchefler)  holds 
about  80,000  grains.  The  quantity  recommended  to 
be  drilled  by  Mr  Forbes  and  others, .  being  fix  gallons, 
or  two-thirds  of  a  bufhel  per  acre,  is  nearly  78  grains 
to  a  yard,  or  26  to  a  foot.  But  in  my  experiment,  by 
this  calculation,  it  was  only  about  1  1  grains  to  a  foot; 
which  is  quite  fufftcient,  if  the  feed  be  good,  and  it  be 

not  deftroy ed  by  vermin.  . 

44  Now  with  regard  to  the  quantity  01  land  tins 
drill-plough  may  fow ;  if  a  hoife  walks  at  the  rate  of 
two  miles  per  hour,  he  goes  1 6  miles  in  eight  hours 
or  28,460  yards.  As  he  fows  two  ridges  at  onee,  this 
is  feven  lengths  and  two-thirds  per  acre,  or  1686  yards 
to  fow  an  acre,  being  neany  17  acres  in  a  day. 

«  Four  l.orfe-hoeings  are  calculated  equal  to  two 
ploughings.  In  plain  ploughing  they  fuppofe  the  ridge 
is  ploughed  with  four  furrows,  or  eight  for  twice 
ploughing.  The  four  horfe-hoeings  are  eight  furrows, 
equal  to  two  ploughings.  . 

44  Mr  Tull  directs  four  hoeings,  and  Mr  Forbes 
five.  Firft,  in  November,  when  the.  plant  has  four 
blades.  2dly,  In  March,  deep,  and  nearer  the  rows 
than  the  former;  both  thefe  hoeings  fliould  bt from 
the  rows.  3dly,  Hand-hoed  when  it  begins  to  fphidlc, 
if  the  earth  be  erumbly,  to  the  rows.  4 tlily ,  Alien 
it  begins  to  bloffom,  from  the  rows,  but  as  near  to 
them  as  in  the  fecond  hoeing.  _jthly,  When  dons 
bloffoming,  to  ripen  and  fill  the  grain,  to  the  rows. 

44  The  laft  hoeing  Mr  Tull  does  not  direct,  but  Mr 
Forbes  advifes  it,  as  being  of  effential  ferviee  in  filling 
the  grain,  and  faving  trouble  in  making  the  next  feed- 
furrows.  They  advife  the  patent  or  fo  wing-plough  for 
horfe-hoeing ;  and  the  expenee  is  calculated  by  Mr 
Craick  at  one  guinea  per  acre,  reaping  included. 

44  But  let  us  fuppofe  the  following,  whieh  are  the. 
priees  in  the  county  I  live  in  (Fife). 


Ploughing  to  form  the  ridges, 

Harrowing, 

Four  hoeings,  equal  to  two  ploughings, 
Sowing, 

Hand-hoeing  twice, 

Seed,  one  peek  and  a  half,  at  5s.  a  bufhel, 
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Whole  expence  per  aere,  - 

Drill-liufbandry  is,  as  a  good  writer  has  juftly  defi-The drill 
ned  it,  u  the  practice  of  a  garden  brought  into  the  field.  ^ 

Every  man  of  the  leaft  reflection  muft  be  fenlible,  Methods 
the  pra£tice  of  the  garden  is  much  better  than  that  ofm(;re  parti- 
the  field,  only  a  little  more  expenfive;  but  if  (as  isthecuarly 
cafe)  this  extra  expence  be  generally  much  more  than  compare 
repaid  by  the  fuperior  goodnefs  and  value  of  drilled 
crops,  it  ought  to  have  no  weight  in  comparing  the 
two  modes  of  hufbandrv. 

Ia 
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Pratfice.  In  the  broadead  method  the  land  is  often  fown  in 
v  bad  tilth,  and  always  feattered  at  random,  fometimes 
by  very  unfltilful  liands.  In  drilling,  the  land  mud  be 
in  fine  order  ;  the  feed  is  fet  in  trenches  drawn  regu¬ 
larly,  all  of  nearly  an  equal  depth,  and  that  depth  fuit- 
ed  to  the  nature  of  each  kind  of  feed.  Thefe  feeds 
are  alfo  diftributed  at  proper  diftanees,  and  by  being 
equally  and  fpeedily  eoverea,  are  protended  from  vermin 
and  other  injuries ;  fo  that  the  pra&iee  of  the  garden 
is  here  exactly  introduced  into  the  field. 

In  the  broadcad  method  the  feed  falls  in  fome  pla¬ 
ces  too  thick,  in  others  too  thin  ;  and  being  imper¬ 
fectly  covered,  a  part  of  it  is  devoured  by  vermin  whieh 
follow  the  fower ;  another  part  is  left  expofed  to  rain 
or  frod,  or  to  heats,  which  greatly  injure  it.  When 
harrowed,  a  great  part  of  it  (fmall  feeds  efpeeially)  is 
buried  fo  deep,  that  if  the  foil  be  wet,  it  perifhes  before 
it  can  vegetate. 

Again:  When  thus  fown,  there  is  no  meddling  with 
the  crop  afterwards,  becanfe  its  growth  is  irregular. 
The  foil  cannot  be  broken  to  give  it  more  nourifhment, 
noi  can  even  the  weeds  be  deilroyed  without  mueh  in¬ 
convenience  and  injury. 

But  in  the  drill-hufbandry  the  intervals  between  the 
rows,  whether  double  or  fingle,  may  be  horfe-hced ; 
and  thereby  nourifhment  may  repeatedly  be  given  to 
the  plants,  and  the  weeds  almod  totally  dedroyed. 

Phe  very  fame  effects  which  digging  lias  upon  young 
fhrubs  and  trees  in  a  garden,  will  refult  from  horfe- 
hoeing  in  a  field,  whether  the  crop  be  corn  or  pulfe  : 
Foi  the  reafon  of  the  thing  is  the  fame  in  both  cafes, 
and  being  founded  in  nature  and  faCt,  eannot  ever  fail. 

In  drilling,  no  more  plants  are  raifed  on  the  foil  than 
it  ean  well  fupport  ;  and  by  dividing  and  breaking  the 
ground  they  have  the  full  advantage  of  all  its  fertility. 
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The  plough  prepares  the  land  for  a  crop,  but  goes 
no  further ;  for  in  the  broadead  hufbandry  it  cannot 
be  ufed  :  but  the  erop  receives  greater  benefit  from  the 
tillage  of  the  land  by  the  horfe-hoe,  while  it  is  grow¬ 
ing,  than  it  could  in  the  preparation.  No  care  in  til¬ 
ling  the  land  previous  to  fowing  can  prevent  w’eeds  ri- 
fmg  with  the  crop  ;  and  if  thefe  weeds  be  not  dedroy¬ 
ed  while  the  crop  is  growing,  they  will  greatly  injure 
it.  In  the  broadead  hufbandry  this  cannot  be  done  ; 
but  in  drilling,  the  horfe-hoe  will  effed  it  eafily. 

And  what  adds  to  the  farmer’s  misfortune  is,  that 
the  mod  pernicious  weeds  have  feeds  winged  with 
down,  which  are  carried  by  the  wind  to  great  didan¬ 
ces  ;  fucli  as  tliidles,  fow-thidles,  colts-foot,  and  fome 
others. 

If  the  expence  of  horfe-hoeing  be  objected,  there 
are  two  anfwers  whieh  may  very  properly  be  made  : 
The  fird  is,  that  this  expenee  is  much  lefs  than  that 
of  hand- hoeing  were  it  practicable,  or  of  hand- weed¬ 
ing.  The  fecond  is,  that  it  is  more  than  repaid  by  the 
quantity  of  feed  faved  by  drilling  ;  to  fay  nothing  of 
the  extra  quantity  and  goodnefs  of  the  crops,  whieh 
are  generally  felf-evident. 

Upon  the  whole  :  If  the  particular  modes  of  culti¬ 
vating  land  by  the  new  hufbandry  fhould,  after  all,  be 
confidered  as  perhaps  too  limited  to  be  universally 
adopted  ,*  yet  it  has  been  of  great  ufe  in  raifing  fufpi- 
cions  concerning  the  old  method,  and  in  turning  the 
views  of  philosophers  and  farmers  towards  improving  iu 
general.  Many  real  improvements  in  agriculture  have 
been  the  confequences  of  thefe  fufpicions ;  and  as  thio 
fpirit  of  inquiry  remains  in  full  vigour,  a  Solid  founda¬ 
tion  is  laid  for  expe&ing  Hill  further  improvements  in 
this  ufeful  art. 
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AGRIFOLIUM,  or  Aquifolium.  See  Ilex. 

AGRiGENTUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  city  of  Sicily, 
part  of  the  lite  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  a  town 
called  Girgenti  from  the  old  name.  See  Girgenti. 

According  to  aneient  authors,  Dedalus,  the  mo  ft  fa¬ 
mous  meehanieiamof  fabulous  antiquity,  fled  to  this 
fpot  for  protection  again!!  Minos,  and  built  many  won¬ 
derful  edifices  for  Coealus  king  of  the  ifland.  Long 
Riter  his  flight,  the  people  of  Gela  Sent  a  colony  hither 
6co  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift  ;  and  from  the 
name  of  a  neighbouring  ftream  ealled  the  new  city 
Acragas,  whence  the  Romans  formed  their  word  Agri¬ 
gen  turn.  *  i  hefe  Greeks  converted  the  aneient  abode  of 
the  Sieuli  into  a  eitadel  to  guard  the  magnifieent  city, 
which  they  ereCted  on  the  hillocks  below. 

An  advantageous  fituation,  a  free  government  with 
all  its  happy  effeds,  and  an  active  commercial  fpirit, 
exalted  their  commonwealth  to  a  degree  of  riches  and 
power  unknown  to  the  other  Greek  fettlements,  Syra- 
cufe  alone  excepted.  But  the  profperity  of  Agrigen- 
tum  appears  to  have  been  but  of  fliort  duration,  and 
tyranny  foon  deftroyed  its  liberties.  * 

Phalaris  was  the  hr  ft  that  reduced  it  to  flavery.  His 
uame  is  familiar  to  moft  readers  on  account  of  his 
cruelty,  and  the  brazen  bull  in  which  he  tortured  his 
enemies:  (See  Phalaris.) — Phalaris  met  with  the. 
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common  fate  of  tyrants,  and  after  his  death  the  A- 
grigentmes.  enjoyed  their  liberty  for  150  years;  at 
the  expiration  of  whieh  term  Thero  ufurped  the  fo- 
vereign  authority.  The  moderation,  juftice,  and  va¬ 
lour  of  this  prince  preferved  him  from  oppofition 
while  living,  and  have  refeued  li is  memory  from  the 
obloquy  of  pofterity.  He  joined  his  fon-in-law  Gelo, 
king  of  Syracufe,  in  a  war  again!!  the  Carthaginians  ; 
hi  tlie  courfe  of  which  vidory  attended  all  his  fteps, 
and  Sicily  faw  herfelf  for  a  time  delivered  from  her 
African  oppiefiions.  Soon  after  his  deeeafe,  his  fon 
Thrafydeus  was  defpoiled  of  the  diadem,  and  Agrigen- 
tum  reftored  to  her  old  democratical  government.  JDu- 
cetius  next  difturbed  the.  general  tranquillity.  Fie  was 
a  chief  of  the  mountaineers,  defendants  of  the  Sieuli  ; 
and  was  an  overmatch  for  the  Agrigentines  'while  they 
were  unfupporteTb^ alliances,  but  Tank  underthe  weight 
of  their  union  with  the  Syraeufans.  .Some  trifling  alter¬ 
cations  diffolved  this  union,  and  produced  a  war,  in 
which  the  Agrigentines  were 'worded,  and  compelled 
to  fubmit  to  humiliating  terms  of  peace.  Rcfent merit 
led  them  to  embrace  with  joy  the  propofals  of  the  A- 
thenians,  then  meditating  an  attack  upon  Syracufe. 
Their  new  friends  foon  made  them  feel  that  the  fa- 
ciifjce  of  liberty  and  fortune  would  be  the  price  of 
their  protection  ;  and  this  coniideration  brought  them 
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fpeedily  back  to  their  old  connexions.  But  as 
h?ad  been  decreed  that  all  friendflnp  (hould  be  fatal  to 
their  repof~,  the  reconciliation  and  its  effects  drew  up¬ 
on  them  the  anger  of  the  Carthaginians,  by  this  ene¬ 
my  their  armies  were  routed,  their  city  taken,  their 
race  aimed  extirpated,  and  fcarce  a  veftige  of  magnih- 
cence  was  left.  Agrigentum  lay  50  years  buried  under 
its  own  ruins  ;  when  Timoleon,  after  triumphing  over 
the  Carthaginians,  and  fettering  liberty  to  Sicily,  coi- 
leded  the  defeendants  of  the  Agngeiitnies,  and  len 
them  to  re-eftablifh  the  dwellings  of  their  forefathers. 
Their  exertions  were  rewarded  with  aftondhing  luc- 
cefs ;  for  Agrigentum  rofe  from  its  afhes  with  inch  a 
renewal  of  vigour,  that  in  a  very  Oiort  time  we  iind  it 
engaged  in  the  bold  fcheme  of  feizing  a  lucky  moment, 
when  Agathocles  and  Carthage  had  reduced  Syracuie 
to  the  lowed  ebb,  and  arrogating  to  itfelf  fupremacy 
over  all  the  Sicilian  republics.  Xenobcus  was  appoint¬ 
ed  the  leader  of  this  arduous  enterprise  ;  and  had  his 
latter  operations  been  as  fortunate  as  his  tirft  campaign, 
Agrigentum  would  have  acquired  fuch  a  preponderance 
ofVeputation  and  power,  that  the  rival  dates  would 
not  even  have  dared  to  attack  it.  But  a  few  brilliant 
exploits  were  fucceeded  by  a  fevere  overthrow  ;  the 
Aorigentines  loll  courage,  difagreed  in  council,  and 
humbly  fued  for  peace  to  Agathocles.  This  common¬ 
wealth  afterwards  took  a  flrong  part  with  I  yrrhus  ; 
and  when  he  left  Sicily  to  the  mercy  of  her  enemies, 
threw  itfelf  into  the  arms  of  Carthage.  During  the 
firtt  Punic  war  Agrigentum  was  the  head  quarters  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  was  befieged  by  the  Roman 
confuls,  who  after  eight  months  blockade  took  it  by 
dorm.  It  neverthelefs  changed  maders  feveral  times 
during  the  couted  between  thefe  rival  dates,  and  in 
everyln  (lance  differed  mod  cruel  outrages.  After  this 
period  very  little  mention  of  it  occurs  in  hiftory,  nor 
do  we  know  the  precife  time  of  the  deftru&ion  of  the 
old  city  and  the  building  of  the  new  one.  See 
Girgenti. 

The  principal  part  of  the  ancient  city  lay  in  the  vale ; 
the  prefent  town,  called  Girgenti ,  occupies  the  mountain 
on  which  the  citadel  of  Cocalns  hood. 

It  was.  difficult  to  be  more  judicious  and  fortunate 
in  the  choice  of  fituation  for  a  large  city.  The 
inhabitants  were  here  provided  with  every  requilite 
for  defence,  pleafure,  and  comfort  of  life  ;  a  natural 
wall,  formed  by  abrupt  rocks,  prefented  a  drong  bar¬ 
rier  againd  affailants ;  pleafant  hills  flickered  them 
on  three  fides  without  impeding  the  circulation  of  air ; 
before  them  a  broad  plain  watered  by  the  Acragas, 
gave  admittance  to  the  fea-breeze,  and  to  a  noble  pro- 
fpe&  of  that  awful  element ;  the  port  or  emporium  lay 
in  view  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  probably  the 
road  acrofs  the  flat  was  lined  with  gay  and  populous 
fuburbs. 

The  hofpitality  and  parade  for  which  the  Agrigen- 
tines  are  celebrated  in  hidory  were  fupported  by  an  ex- 
tenfive  commerce  ;  by  means  of  which,  the  common¬ 
wealth  was  able  to  redd  many  (hocks  of  adverfity,  and 
always  to  rife  again  with  fredi  fplendour.  It  was, 
however,  crufhed  by  the  general  fall  of  Grecian  liberty; 
the  feeble  remnants  of  its  population,  which  had  fur- 
vived  fo  many  calamities,  were  at  length  driven  out  of 
its  walls  by  the  Saracens,  and  obliged  to  lock  them- 
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;f  it  reires  up  for  fafety  among  the  bleak  and  inacceflible 

rocks  of  the  prefent  city.  , 

At  the  north-ead  angle  of  the  ancient  limits,  upon 
feme  foundations  of  large  regular  bones,  a  church  has 
been  eredled  ;  a  road  appears  hewn  in  the  folid  rooc 
for  the  convenience  of  the  votaries  that  vifited  this 
temple  in  ancient  da}s.  It  was  then  dedicated  to 
Ceres  and  her  daughter  Proferpine,  the  peculiar  patro- 
nedes  of  Sicily.  Bidiop  Blaife  has  fuccceded  to  their 
honours. 

At  the  fouth-ead  corner,  where  the  ground,  riling 
gradually,  ends  in  a  bold  eminence,  which  is  crowned 
with  inajedic  columns,  are  ttie  ruins  of  a  temple  faid 
to  have  been  confecrated  to  Juno.  To  the  wed  of 
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this  dands  the  building  commonly  called  the  Temple 
of  Concord;  the  done  of  which,  and  the  other  buildings, 
is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  and 
cliffs,  a  conglutination  of  fea-fand  and  (hells,  full  of  per¬ 
forations,  of  a  hard  and  durable  texture,  and  a  deep 
reddifh  brown  colour.  This  Doric  temple  has  all  its 
columns,  entablature,  pediments,  and  walls  entile;  only 
part  of  the  roof  is  wanting.  It  owes  its  prefervation  to 
the  piety  of  fome  Chridians,  who  have  covered  half  the 
nave,  and  converted  it  into  a  church  confecrated^  under 
the  invocation  of  St  Gregory  bifhop  of  Girgenti. 

Proceeding  in  the  fame  direction,  you  walk  between 
rows  of  fepulchres  cut  in  the  rock  wherever  it  admit¬ 
ted  of  being  excavated  by  the  hand  of  man,  or  was  fo 
already  by  that  of  nature.  Some  maffes  of  it  are  hewn 
into  the  diape  of  coffins  ;  others  drilled  full  of  fmall 
fquare  holes  employed  in  a  different  mode  of  inteiment, 
and  ferving  as  receptacles  of  urns.  One  p  onderous 
piece  of  the  rock  lies  in  an  extraordinary  poiition  ;  by 
the  failure  of  its  foundation,  or  the  fhock  of  an  earth¬ 
quake,  it  has  been  loofened  from  the  general  quarry, 
and  rolled  down  the  declivity,  where  it  now  remains  lu¬ 
pine  with  the  cavities  turned  upwards.  Only  a  Angle 
column  marks  the  confufed  heap  of  mofs- grown  ruins 
belonging  to  the  temple  of  Hercules.  It  dood  on  a 
projecting  rock  above  a  chafm  in  the  ridge,  which  was 
cut  through  for  a  paffage  to  the  emporium. 

In  the  fame  traCt,  over  fome  hills,  is  fituated  the 
building  ufually  called  the  "Tomb  of  Thero .  It  is  fur- 
rounded  by  aged  olive-trees,  which  cad  a  wild  irregular 
fhade  over  the  ruin.  The  edifice  inclines  to  the  pyra- 
midfcal  fhape,  and  confids  at  prefent  of  a  triple  plinth, 
and  a  bafe  fupporting  a  fquare  pededal:  upon  this  plain 
folid  foundation  is  raifed  a  fecond  order,  having  a  win¬ 
dow  in  each  front,  and  at  each  angle  two  Ionic  pila- 
ders  crowned  with  an  entablature  of  the  Doric  order. 
Its  infide  is  divided  into  a  vault,  a  ground  room,  and 
one  in  the  Ionic  dory,  communicating  with  each  other 
by  means  of  a  fmall  internal  daircafe. 

In  the  plain  are  feen  the  fragments  of  the  temple  of 
Efculapius  ;  part  of  two  columns  and  two  piladers, 
with  an  intermediate  wall,  fupport  the  end  of  a  farm- 
houfe,  and  were  probably  the  front  of  the  cella.  Pur- 
fuing  the  track  of  the  walls  towards  the  web,  you  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  fpot  which  is  covered  with  the  gigantic  re¬ 
mains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  the  Olympian,  minute¬ 
ly  deferibed  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  It  may  literally 
be  faid  that  it  has  not  one  done  left  upon  another;  and 
it  is  barely  podible,  with  the  help  of  much  conjeClure, 
to  difeover  the  traces  of  its  plan  and  dimenfions.  Di¬ 
odorus 
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odorus  calls  it  the  Iargefl  temple  in  the  whole  ifland  :  cal  writers; 
but  adds,  that  the  calamities  of  war  caufed  the  work  to 
be  abandoned  before  the  roof  could  be  put  on  ;  and 
that  the  Agrigentines  were  ever  after  reduced  to  fuch 
a  hate  of  poverty  and  dependence,  that  they  never  had 
it  in  their  power  to  fmifh  this  fuperb  monument  of  the 
tatte  and  opulence  of  their  anceflors  The  length  of 
this  temple  was  370  Greek  feet,  its  breadth  60,  and 
its  height  220,  exclufive  of  the  foundations  or  bafement 
flory  ;  the  extent  and  fohdity  of  its  vaults  and  under¬ 
works  were  wonderful ;  its  fpacious  porticoes  and  ex- 
quifite  fculpture  were  fuited  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
whole.  It  was  not  built  in  the  ufual  ftyle  of  Sicilian 
temples  with  a  cella  of  maflive  walls  and  a  peryftile, 
but  was  defigncd  in  a  mixt  tafte  with  half  columns  let 
into  the  walls  on  the  outfide,  the  infide  exhibiting  a 
plain  furface. 

The  next  ruin  belongs  to  the  temple  of  Caflor  and 
Pollux  ;  vegetation  has  covered  the  lower  parts  of  the 
building,  and  only  a  few  fragments  of  columns  appear 
between  the  vines.  This  was  the  point  of  the  hill 
where  the  vail  flopt  on  the  brink  of  a  large  fifh-pond 
fpoken  of  by  Diodorus  :  it  was  cut  in  the  foil'd  rock 
30  feet  deep,  and  water  was  conveyed  to  it  from  the 
hills.  In  it  was  bred  a  great  quantity  of  fifli  for  the 
ufe  of  public  entertainments  ;  fwans  and  various  other 
kinds  of  wild  fowl  fwam  along  its  furface,  for  the  a- 
mufement  of  the  citizens,  and  the  great  depth  of  water 
prevented  an  enemy  from  furprifing  the  town  on  that 
fide.  It  is  now  dry  and  ufcd  as  a  garden.  On  the 
oppofite  bank  are  two  tapering  columns  without  their 
capitals,  ^molt  happily  placed  in  a  tuft  of  carob  trees. 

Monte  Toro,  where  Hanno  encamped  with  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  army,  before  the  Roman  confuls  drew  him 
into  an  engagement  that  ruined  his  deft  11  live  plan,  is  a 
noble  back-ground  to  this  piclurefque  group  of  obje&s. 
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.  but  none  of  them  have  any  remarkable  Agrimonia 
properties  except  the  two  following. 

Species  and  properties .  1.  The  eupatoria,  or  com¬ 
mon  agrimony,  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of  Bri¬ 
tain  by  the  fkles  of  hedges  and  of  woods.  It  is 
eat  by  fheep  and  goats,  but  refufed  by  horfes  and 
fwine.  i  he  Canadians  are  faid  to  ufe  an  infufion  of 
the  root  in  burning  fevers  with  great  fuccefs.  An 
infufion  of  fix  ounces  of  the  crown  of  the  root  in  a 
quart  of  boiling  water,  fwectened  with  honey,  and  half 
a  pint  of  it  drank  three  times  a-day,  is  an  effectual  cure 
for  the  jaundice,  according  to  Dr  Hill.  He  advifes 
to  begin  with  a  vomit,  afterwards  to  keep  the  belly 
foluble,  and  to  continue  the  medicine  as  long  as  any 
fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  remain.  It  is  faid  to  be  an 
aperient,  detergent,  and  flrengthener  of  the  vifcera. 

Hence  it  is  recommended  in  fcorbutic  diforders,  in  de¬ 
bility,  and  laxity  of  the  inteftines,  &c.  Digefted  in 
whey,  it  affords  an  ufeful  diet-drink  for  the  fpring- 
feafon.  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate  or  flomach.  Doc¬ 
tor  Alfton  fays,  that  the  bell  mode  of  adminiftering 
this  herb  is  in  powder,  w'hen  the  intention  is  to  cor¬ 
roborate  ;  and  that  if  thus  taken  in  a  large  quantity, 
we  may  exped  many  of  the  effeds  of  the  bark  from  it 
in  agues. 

2.  The  odorata,  or  fweet-feented  agrimony.  This 
grows  near  four  feet  high;  the  leaves  have  more  pinnae 
than  the  former  ;  the  ferratures  of  the  leaves  are  alfo 
fhaiper,  and,  when  handled,  they  emit  an  agreeable 
odour.  The  leaves  of  this  fpecies  make  an  agreeable 
cooling  tea,  wliieh  is  fometimes  prefenbed  by  phyfi- 
cians  as  a  drink  for  people  in  fevers. 

Culture.  Both  thefe  fpecies  may  be  propagated 
either  by  feed,  or  by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn  when 
the  leaves  begin  to  decay.  The  feeds  ought  alfo  to  be 
fown  in  this  feafon  ;  for  if  kept  out  of  the  ground  till 


The  whole  fpace  comprehended  within  the  walls  of  fpring,  they  feldom  come  up  that  yea^.-lAgrTmony  is 
e  ancient  city  abounds  with  traces  of  antiauitv.  foim-  a  hardv  L. • ^  y  1S 


the  ancient  city  abounds  w  ith  traces  of  antiquity,  foun¬ 
dations,  brick-arches,  and  little  channels  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  w'ater ;  but  in  no  part  are  any  ruins  that 
can  be  prefumed  to  have  belonged  to  places  of  public 
entertainment.  *1  his  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the 
Agrigentines  were  a  fenfual  people,  fond  of  (hows  and 
dramatic  performances,  and  the  Romans  never  dwelt 
in  any  place  long  without  introducing  their  favage 
games.  Theatres  and  amphitheatres  feem  better  calcu¬ 
lated  than moft  buildings  to  refill  the  outrages  of  time; 
and  it  is  furprifing  that  not  even  the  veffiges  of  their 
form  fhould  remain  on  the  ground. 

AGRlMONIA,  Agrimony  :  A  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  .  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
35th  order,  Senticoja.  The  characters  are  thefe:  The 
calyx  is  a  monophyllous  periauthium,  divided  into  five 
acute  fegments,  perfiftent,  and  fenced  with  another 
calyx  :  The  corolla  conlifts  of  five  petals,  flat,  and  cre- 
nated  at  the  ends:  Th tjlamina  have  ten  capillary  fila- 
nients,  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  and  inferted  into  the 
^  antherae  are  fmall,  didymous,  and  comprefl- 

«d  :  The  piftillum  has  a  germen  beneath  ;  the  ftvli  are 
two,  Ample,  and  the  length  of  the  flamina  :  There  is 
*° pertcarftum;  the  calyx  is  contrafted  in  the  neck, 
Md  indurated  :  The  feeds  are  two,  and  roundilh.  Of 
this  genus  there  are  five  fpecies  enumerated  by  botani- 


a  hardy  perennial  plant,  and  will  thrive  in  almoft  any 
foil  or  fituation  ;  but  the  plants  fliould  not  be  placed 
nearer  one  another  than  two  feet,  that  the  roots  may 
have  room  to  fpread.  7 

Hemp- Agrimony,  See  Eupatorium.. 

Water  Hemp- Agrimony,  See  Bidens. 

AGRIONIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  feftivals  an- 
nually  celebrated  by  the  Bceotians  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 
At  thefe  feftivals,  the  women  pretended  to  fearch  after 
Bacchus  as  a  fugitive;  and,  after  fome  time,  gave  over 
their  inquiry,  faying,  that  he  was  fled  to  the  Mufes,  and. 
was  concealed  among  them. 

AGRIOPHAGf,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to 
tliofe  who  fed  on  wild  beads.  The  word  is  Greek 
compounded  of  «  wild,”  “  favage,”  and 

U  1  c.at‘”  The  name  is  given,  by  ancient  writers,  to 
certain  people,  real  or  fabulous,  faid  to  have  fed  alto¬ 
gether  on  lions  and  panthers.  Pliny  and  Solinus  fpeak 
of  Agnophagi  in  Ethiopia,  and  Ptolemy  of  others  in 
India  on  this  fide  the  Ganges,. 

AGRIPPA,  in  midwifery,  a  term  applied  to  chit 
dren  brought  forth  with  their  feet  foremojL 

Agrippa  (Herod),  the  fon  of  Ariftobulus  and 
Mariam ne,  and  grandfon  to  Herod  the  Great,  was 
born  in  the  year  of  the  world  3997,  three  years  be¬ 
fore  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  feven  years  be¬ 
fore  the  vulgar  «nu  After  the  death  of  Ariftobu- 
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lus  las  father,  Jofeplms  informs  us,  that  Herod  las 
grandfather  took  care  of  his  education,  and  fart  hmi 
to  Rome  to  make  his  court  to  ribenus.  1  he  em¬ 
peror  conceived  a  great  affediion  for  gnppa,  a 
placed  him  near  his  fon  Drufus.  .Agnppa  very  foon 
won  the  graces  of  Drufus,  and  of  the  cmprefs  An¬ 
tonia.  But  Drufus  dying  fuddenly,  all  thofe  who 
had  been'much  about  him  were  commanoed  by  iibe- 
rius  to  withdraw  from  Rome,  led  the  fight , and  pre- 
fence  of  them  fhouid  renew  his  affliction.  Agnppa, 
who  had  indulged  his  inclination  to  liberality,  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  leave  Rome  overwhelmed  with  debts,  and  in  a 
very  poor  condition.  He  did  not  think  it  fit  to  go  to 
Terufalem,  becaule  he  was  not  able  to  make  a  figure 
"there  fuitable  to  his  birth.  He  retired  therefore  to 
the  cafile  of  Maffada,  where  he  lived  rather  like  a  pri¬ 
vate  perfon  than  a  prince.  Herod  the  Trtrarch.  hu 
uncle,  who  had  married  Herodias  his  lifter,  afiifted  him 
for  fome  time  with  great  gencrofity.  He  made  Imn 
principal  magiftrate  of  Tiberias,  and  presented  nun 
with  a  large  fum  of  money  :  but  all  this  was  not  luta- 
cient  to  anfv/er  the  exceflive  expenccs  and  profuhon 
of  Agnppa  ;  fo  that  Herod  growing  weary  of  afliftmg 
him,  and  reproaching  him  with  his  bad  ceconomy,  A- 
grippa  took  a  refolution  to  quit  Judea  and  return  to 
Home.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  was  received  into  the 
good  graces  of  Tiberius,  and  commanded  to  attend 
Tiberius  Kero  the  fon  of  Drufus.  Agrippa,  however, 
having  more  inclination  for  Caius  the  fon  of  Germani- 
cus,  and  grandfon  of  Antonia,  chofe  rather  to  attach 
himfelf  to  him  ;  as  if  he  had  fome  prophetic  views  of 
the  future  elevation  of  Caius,  who  at  that  time  was  be¬ 
loved  by  all  the  world.  The  great  affiduity  and  agree¬ 
able  behaviour  of  Agrippa  fo  far  engaged  this  prince, 
that  he  kept  him  continually  about  him. 

Agrippa  being  one  day  overheard  by  Eutyches,  a 
Have  whom  he  had  made  free,  to  exprefs  his  wifhes  for 
Tiberius’s  death  and  the  advancement  of  Caius,  the 
gave  betrayed  him  to  the  emperor  ;  whereupon  A- 
pAppa  was  loaded  with  fetters,  and  committed  to  the 
cuftody  of  ail  officer.  Tiberius  foon  after  dying,  and 
Caius  Caligula  fucceeding  him,  the  new  emperor 
heaped  many  favours  and  much  wealth  upon  Agrippa  ; 
changed  his  iron  fetters  into  a  chain  of  gold  ;  fet  a 
royal  diadem  upon  his  head ;  and  gave  him  the  tetrar- 
ehy  which  Philip,  the  fon  of  Herod  the  Great,  had 
been  pofteffed  of,  that  is,  Batanaea  and  Trachonitis. 
To  this  he  added  that  of  Lyfanias  ;  and  Agrippa  re¬ 
turned  very  foon  into  Judea  to  take  pofieflion  of  his 
new  kingdom. 

Caius  being  foon  after  killed,  Agrippa,  who  was 
then  at  Rome,  contributed  much  by  his  advice  to 
maintain  Claudius  in  pofteflion  of  the  imperial  dignity, 
to  which  he  had  been  advanced  by  the  army.  But  in 
this  affair  Agrippa  a&ed  a  part  wherein  he  fnowed 
more  cunning  and  addrefs  than  lincerity  and  honefty  ; 
for  while  he  made  a  (how  of  being  in  the  intereft  of 
the  fenate,  he  fecretly  advifed  Claudius  to  be  refolute, 
and  not  to  abandon  his  good  fortune.  The  emperor, 
as  an  acknowledgment  for  his  kind  offices,  gave  him 
all  Judea  and  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis,  which  had  been 
pofteffed  by  Herod  his  brother.  Thus  Agrippa  be¬ 
came  of  a  fudden  one  of  the  greateft  princes  of  the 
Taft  ;  and  was  pofteffed  of  as  much,  if  not  more,  ter¬ 
ritories  than  had  been  held  by  Herod  the  Great  his 
N°  9.  '  3 
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grandfather.  He  returned  to  Judea,  and  governed  it  Agrippa, 
to  the  great  fatisfa&ion  of  the  Jews.  But  the  defire  v — J 

of  pleafing  them,  and  a  miftaken  zeal  for  their  religion, 
induced  him  to  commit  an  unjuft  action,  the  memory  of 
which  is  preferved  in  Scripture,  Ads  xii.  1,  2,  &e.  for 
about  the  feaft  of  the  paffover,  in  the  year  of  Jefus  Chiift 
44  St  James  major,  the  fon  of  Zebedee  and  brother  to 
St  John  the  Evangclift,  was  feized  by  his  order  and 
put  to  death.  He  proceeded  alfo  to  lay  hands  on  St 
Peter,  and  imprifoned  him,  waiting  till  the  feftival  was 
over,  that  he  might  then  have  him  executed.  But 

God  having  miraculoufiy  delivered  St  Peter  from  the 
phice  of  his  confinement,  the  defigns  of  Agrippa  were 
fruftrated.  After  the  paffover,  this  prince  went  from 
Jerufalem  to  Ccefarea,  and  there  had  games  performed 
in  honour  of  Claudius.  Here  the  inhabitants  of  l  yre 
and  Sidon  waited  on  him  to  fue  for  peace.  Agrippa 
being  conic  early  in  the  morning  to  the  theatre,  witn 
a  deimn  to  give  them  audience,  feated  himfelf  on  his 
throne,  dreffed  in  a  robe  of  filver  tiffue,  worked  in  the 
mod  admirable  manner.  The  rifing  fun  darted  on  it 
with  its  rays,  and  gave  it  fuch’a  luftre  as  the  eyes  o. 
the  fpedators  could  not  endure.  When  therefore  the 
king  fpoke  to  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians,  the  parafites 
around  him  began  to  fay,  that  it  was  the  voice  of  a 
god,  and  not  that  of  a  man.  Inftead  of  reje&ing  thefe 
impious  flatteries,  Agrippa  received  them  with  an 
air  of  complacency  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  obferved  an 
owl  above  him  on  a  cord.  He  had  feen  the  fame  bird 
before  when  he  was  in  bonds  by  order  of  Tiberius  ; 
and  it  was  then  told  him,  that  he  fhouid  be  foon  fet 
at  liberty  :  but  that  whenever  lie  faw  the  fame  thing  a 
fecond  time,  he  fhouid  not  live  above  live  days  after¬ 
wards.  He  was  therefore  extremely  terrified  ;  and  he 
died  at  the  end  of  five  days,  racked  with  tormenting 
pains  in  his  bowels,  and  devoured  with  worms.  Such 
was  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa,  after  a  reign  of  feven 
years,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  44. 

Agrippa  II.  fon  of  the  preceding  Herod,  was  made 
king  of  Chalcide  ;  but  three  or  four  years  after,  he 
was  deprived  of  that  kingdom  by  Claudius,  who  gave 
him  in  the  place  of  it  other  provinces.  In  the  war  Vef- 
pafion  carried  on  agamft  the  Jews,  Herod  fent  him  a 
iuccour  of  20CQ  men;  by  which  it  appears,  that,  tho  a 
Jew  by  religion,  he  was  yet  entirely  devoted  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  whole  a fli fiance  indeed  he  wanted,  to  ftcure  the 
peace  of  his  own  kingdom.  He  lived  to  the -third  year 
of  Trajan,  and  died  at  Rome  A.  C.  100.  He  was  the 
feventh  and  lalt  king  of  the  family  of  Herod  the  Gi eat. 

It  was  before  him  and  Berenice  his  filler  that  St  Paul 
pleaded  his  caufe  at  Coefarea. 

Agrippa  (Marcus  Vefpanius),  fon-in-law  to  Au- 
guftus,  of  mean  birth,  but  one  of  the  moll  confiderablc 
geneials  among  the  Romans.  Auguftus’s  victory  over 
Pompey  and  Mark  Antony  was  owing  to  his  counfel. 

He  adorned  the  city  with  the  pantheon,  baths,  aque- 
duCls,  &c. 

Agrippa  (Cornelius),  born  at  Cologn  in  i486,  a 
man  of  confiderable  learning,  and  by  common  repoit 
a  great  magician;  for  the  monks  at  that  time  fufpedled 
every  thing  of  herefy  or  forcery  which  they  did  not.  un¬ 
derhand.  Pie  compcfed  his  Treatife  of  the  Excellence 
of  IVoinen ,  to  inlinuate  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  Mar¬ 
garet  of  Auftria,  governefs  of  the  Tow-Countries.  e 
accepted  of  the  charge  of  hifteriographer  to  the  empe- 
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Agrippina  ror,  which  that  princcfs  gave  him. 

Agrolema  ^ anity  the  Sciences,  which  he  publifhed  in  1530,  en- 
raged  his  enemies  extremely;  as  did  that  of  Occult  Philo - 
f  phy,  which  he  printed  foon  after  at  Antwerp.  He 
was  imprifoned  in  France  for  fomething  he  had  written 
againft  Francis  I.’s  mother;  but  was  enlarged,  and  went 
to  Grenoble,  where  he  died  in  1534.  His  works  are 
printed  in  two  volumes  octavo. 

AGRIPPINA,  daughter  of  Germanicus,  filler  of 
Caligula,  and  mother  of  Nero  ;  a  woman  of  wit,  but 
exceflively  lewd.  She  was  thrice  married,  the  lafl  time 
to  Claudius  her  own  uncle,  whom  fhe  poifoned  to  make 
way  for  Nero  her  foil.  Nero  afterwards  caufed  her  to 
be  murdered  in  her  chamber,  when  fhe  bid  the  execu¬ 
tioner  dab  her  firft  in  the  belly  that  had  brought  forth 
fuch  a  monfter. 

Agrippina  colonia  ubiorum  (anc.  geog.),  now 
Cologne :  fo  called  from  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of 
Germanicus,  and  mother  of  Nero,  who  had  a  colony  fent 
thither  at  her  requeft  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  to  ho¬ 
nour  the  place  of  her  birth.  See  Cologne. 

AGRIFPINIANS,  in  church- hi  dory,  the  followers 
of  Agrippinus  bifhop  of  Carthage,  in  the  third  century, 
who  tirft .introduced  and  defended  the  practice  of  re- 
baptization. 

AGROM,  a  difeafe  frequent  in  Bengal  and  other 
parts  of  the  Indies,  wherein  the  tongue  chaps  and 
cleaves  in  feveral  places,  being  extremely  rough  withal, 
and  fometimes  covered  with  white  fpots.  The  Indians 
are  very  fearful  of  this  difeafe,  which  they  attribute  to 
extreme  heat  of  the  ftomach.  Their  remedy  is,  to  drink 
fome  chalybeate  liquor,  or  the  juice  of  mint. 

AGROSTEMA,  Wild  Lychnis,  or  Campion  : 
A  genus  of  the  pentagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  de- 
candria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  2.2 d  order,  Caryophyllei .  The  cha¬ 
racters  are,:  The  calyx  is  a  fingle  leaved  perianthium, 
leathery,  tubular,  quinquedentated,  and  perfiftent  : 

:corolla  confifts  of  five  ungulated  petals  :  Th ejla- 
wina  have  ten  fubulated  filaments;  the  antherae  are 
fimple  :  The  piftillum  has  an  egg-fhaped  germen  ;  the 
%li.are  five,  filiform,  ere&,  and  the  length  of  the 
flamina  ;  the  fligmata  .are  fimple  :  T  he  per.icarpium  is 
an  oblong  covered  capfule,  having  two  cells  and  five 
valves :  The  feeds  are  numerous  and  kidney-fhaped  ; 
the  receptacula  are  as  many  as  the  feeds,  the  interior 
ones  gradually  longer. 

Species,  The  moil  remarkable  are,  1.  The  githago, 
hairy  wild  lychnis,  or  common  campion,  which  grows 
naturally  in  corn-fields  in  molt  .parts  of  Britain.  The 
flowers  appear  in  June,  are  generally  purple,  fometimes 
white,  and  by  cultivation  yellow. 

2.  The  coronaria,  or  fingle-rofe  campion.  Of  this 
fpecies  there  are  four  varieties;  one  with  deep  red, 
another  with  flefh-coloured,  a  third  with  white,  flowers; 
and  a  fort  with  double  flowers,  which  has  turned  molt 
of  the  others  out  of  the  gardens. 

3*  The  flos  jovis,  or  umbelliferous  mountain- campion, 
grows  naturally  upon  the  Helvetian  mountains.  It  is 
a  low  plant  with  woolly  leaves  :  the  flower-ftem  rifes 
near  a  foot  high  ;  the  flowers  grow  in  umbels  on  the 
top  of  the  (talk,  and  ore  of  a  bright  red  colour.  They 
appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 
future,  I  he  firft  and  third  fpecies  are  annual 

Vol  I  Tm  Jbe  ProPaSated  hY  feeds  5  but  as  the 
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The  treatife  of  the  firft  is  found  naturally  in  corn-fields,  it  is  very  feldom 
cultivated  in  gardens  ;  the  third  fort  fliould  have  a 
fhady  fituation,  and  thrives  beft  in  a  ftrong  foil.  The 
fecond  fpecies  is  perennial,  but  only  thofe  varieties 
which  have  fingle  flowers  produce  any  feeds;  the  double 
kind,  therefore,  as  it  produces  no  feeds,  mult  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn,  after  the 
flowers  are  pad.  In  doing  this,  every  head  which  can 
be  flipped  off  with  roots  fliould  be  parted  :  thefe  fliould 
be  planted  in  a  border  of  frefh  undunged  earth,  at  the 
diftance  of  fix  inches  one  from  the  other,  obferving  to 
water  them  gently  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after 
which  they  will  require  no  more;  for  much  wet  is  very 
injurious  to  them,  as  is  alfo  dung.  In  this  border  they 
may  remain  till  fpring,  when  they  fhould  be  planted  in 
the  borders  of  the  flower-garden,  where  they  will  be 
very  ornamental  during  the  time  of  their  {lowering, 
which  is  in  July  and  Auguft. — This  plant  is  eat  by 
horfes,  goats,  and  fheep. 

AGROSTIS,  Bent-grass,  in  botany:  A  genus  of 
the  triandna  order,  belorging  to  the  digynia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and,  in  the  natural  method,  ranking  under  the 
4th  order,  Granina,  The  chara&ers  are  f  The  calyx 
is  a  one-flowered,  two-valved,  pointed  gluma,  rather 
lefs  than  the  corolla,  d  he  corolla  is  two-valved  and 
pointed.  Th tjiamina  have  three  capillary  filaments, 
which  are  larger  than  the  corolla.  The  anther#  are 
forked.  The  pifillu?n  has  a  roundifh  germen;  the  fty- 
li  are  two,  refle&ed,  and  villous ;  the  fligmata  liifped 
longitudinally.  The  pericarpium  is  the  corolla  grow¬ 


ing  to  the  feed,  not  gaping.  rI  he  feed  is  one,  globu¬ 


lar,  and  pointed  at  both  ends.  There  are  1 5  fpecies  ; 
eight  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

AGROSTOGRAPTII A,  fignifies  the  hiflory  or 
defeription  of  graffes.  See  Grass. 

-  AGROUND,  the  fituation  of  a  fliip  whofe  bottom, 
or  any  part  of  it,  hangs,  or  refls  upon  the  ground,  fo 
as  to  render  her  immoveable,  till  a  greater  quantity  of 
water  floats  her  off,  or  till  fhe  is  drawn  out  into  the 
Hream  by  the  application  of  mechanical  powers. 

AGRYPMA,  among  phyflcians,  implies  an  inap¬ 
titude  to  fleep;  a  troublefome  fymptom  of  feverifh  and 
other  diforders. 

Agrypnia,  in  the  Greek  church,  implies  the  vigil 
of  any  of  the  greater  feflivals. 

AGUE,  a  general  name  for  all  periodical  fevers, 
which,  according  to  the  different  times  of  the  returns 
of  the  feverifh  paroxyfm,  are  denominated  tertian,  quar- 
tian,  and  quotidian.  See  Medicine-//^*. 

AavE-Cake ,  the  popular  name  for  a  hard  tumour  on 
the  left  fide  of  the  belly,  lower  than  the  falfe  ribs,  faid 
to  be  the  effedl  of  intermittent  fevers. 

A gv E-Tree,  a  name  given  to  the  faffafras,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  febrifuge  qualities. 

AGUEPERSE,  a  town  of  France,  fituated  on  the 
Lyonnois,  about  15  miles  north  of  Clermont. 

AGUILLANEUF,  or  Augiilaneuf,  a  form  of 
rejoicing  ufed  among  the  ancient  Franks  on  the  firft 
day  of  the  year.  The  word  is  compounded  of  the 
French  A  “  to,”  gut  “  mifleto,”  and  Pan  neuf  “  the 
new  year”.  Its  origin  is  traced  from  a  druid-ceremo¬ 
ny  :  the  priefls  ufed  to  go  yearly  in  December,  which 
with  them  was  reputed  a  facrcd  month,  to  gather  mifleto 
of  the  oak  in  great  folemnity.  The  prophets  marched 
in  the  front,  flinging  hymns  in  honour  of  their  deities ; 
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after  them  came  a  herald  with  a  cadaceus  in  his  hand ; 
thefe  were  followed  by  three  druids  a-breaft,  bearing 
the  things  neceffary  for  facnfice ;  laft  of  all  came  the 
chief  or  arch  druid,  accompanied  with  the  tram  of 
people  The  chief  druid  climbing  the  oak,  cut  oft  the 
mifleto  with  a  golden  fickle,  and  the  other  druids  re¬ 
ceived  it  in  a  white  cloth  ;  on  the  firft  day  of  the  year 
it  was  diftributed  among  the  people,  after  having  blef- 
fed  and  confecrated  it  by  crying  A  gut  l  an  neuf,  to 
proclaim  the  new  year.  This  cry  is  ftill  continued  in 
Picardy,  with  the  addition  of  Plantez>  Piantez,  to 
wifh  a  plentiful  year.  In  Burgundy  and  fome  other 
parts,  the  children  ufe  the  fame  word  to  beg  a  new- 
year’s  gift.  Of  latter  times  the  name  Agutllaneuf  was 
sdfo  given  to  a  fort  of  begging,  pra&ifed  in  fome  dio- 
cefes,  for  church-tapers,  on  new  year’s  day,  by  a  troop 
of  young  people  of  both  fexes,  having  a  chief,  &c. 

It  was  attended  with  various  ridiculous  ceremonies,  as 
dancing  in  the  church,  &c.  which  occafioned  the  fynods 

to  fupprefs  it.  „  .  .  .  c 

AGUILLAR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  ot 

Navarre,  about  24  miles  weft  of  JEftella. 

Agvillak  Del  Campo ,  a  town  of  Old  Caftile,  with 
the  title  of  marquifate,  about  1 5  deagues  north-  of  the 

city  of  Burgos.  r  „  r 

AGUILLONIUS  (Francis),  a  Jefuit,  born  at  Bruf- 
fels:  he  was  re&or  of  the  Jefuits  college  at  Antwerp, 
and  eminent  for  his  (kill  in  mathematics.  Fie  was 
the  firft  who  introduced  that  fcience  among  the  Jefuits 
in  the  low  countries:  lie  wrote  a  book  of  Optics,  and 
was  employed  in  finifhing  his  Catoptrics  and  Dioptrics, 
when  death  prevented  him  in  1617. 

AGUIRRA  ( Jofeph  Saenz  de),  a  Benediaine,  and 
one  of  the  mod  learned  men  of  the  17th  century,  was 
born  March  24.  1630.  Fie  was  cenfor.  and  fecretary 
of  the  fupreme  council  of  the  inquifition  in  Spain,  and 
interpreter  of  the  fcriptures  in  the  univerfity  of  Sala^- 
manca.  He  printed  three  volumes  in  folio  upon  Phi- 
Iofophy,  a  commeutary  upon  Ariftotle’s  ten  books  of 
Fthics,  and  other  pieces.  Fie  died  at  Rome  Auguft 
19.  1699. 

AGUL,  in  botany,  a  fynonime  of  the  hedyfarum* 
See  Hedysarum. 

AG  UR.  The  xxxth  chapter  of  the  Proverbs  be¬ 
gins  with  this  title  :  “  The  words  of  Augur,  t lie  fon 
of  Jakeh  which,  according  to  the  fignification  of 
the  original  terms,  may  be  tranflated,  as  the.  Vulgate 
has  it,  Verba  congregantis,  filii  vomentis ;  which  tranf- 
lation  Le  Clerc  condemns,  fuppofmg  thefe  to  be  pro¬ 
per  names,  which  ought  not  to  be  tranflated.  Thefe 
words  are  rendered  by  Louis  de  Dieu  :  “  the  words 
of  him  who  has  recolle&ed  himfelf,  the  fon  of  obe¬ 
dience.”  The  generality  of  the  fathers  and  commen¬ 
tators  will  have  it,  that  Solomon  deferibes  himfelf  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Agur  the  fon  of  Jaketh  ;  others  con¬ 
jecture  that  Agur,  as  well  as  Lemuel  (in  chap.  xxxi.  1.) 
were  wife  men  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and 
were  his  interlocutors  in  the  book  of  Proverbs;  an  opi¬ 
nion  which  F.  Calmet  thinks  is  without  the  leaft  fhew 
of  probability,  this  book  being  nothing  like  a  dia¬ 
logue.  This  laft  expofttor  thinks  it  probable,  that 
Agur  was  an  infpired  author  different  from  Solomon, 
whofe  fentences  it  was  thought  fit  to  join  with  thofe  of 
this  prince,  becaufe'of  the  conformity  of  their  mat¬ 
ter. 


AGURAH,  in  Jevvifh  antiquity,  the  name  of  a  Agur* 
filver  coin,  otherwife  called  gerah  and  kejhita.  Ahab. 

AGURIUM,  or  Agyrium  (anc.  geog.),  a  town - ^ 

of  Sicily  in  the  Val  di  Denaona,  near  the  river  Seme- 
tus.  The  people  were  called  Populus  Agyrinenfis  by 
Cicero  ;  Agyrinus  by  Pliny.  It  was  the  birth-place  of 
Diodorus  Siculus,  as  he  himfelf  tetlifies;  but  he  calls  it 
Arqyrium,  as  it  is  now  called  5.  Pkilippo  d’ Argirone, 
which  modern  name  feems  to  confirm  that  Argyrium  is 

the  true  reading,  r  , 

AGUSADURA,  in  ancient  cuftoms,  a  tee  due 
from  vaflals  to  their  lord  for  the  (harpening  their 
ploughing  tackle.  Anciently  the  tenants  in  fome  ma¬ 
nors  were  not  allowed  to  have  their  rural  implements 
(harpened  by  any  but  whom  the  lord  appointed  ;  for 
which  an  acknowledgment  was  to  be  paid,  called  Agu 
fa  dura,  in  fome  places  Agufage  :  which  fome  take  to 
be  the  fame  with  what  was  otherwife  called  Reilhge, 
from  the  ancient  French  reille,  a  ploughfhare.  _ 

AGU  TI,  in  zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies 
of  the  moufe,  belonging  to  the  mammalia  glires  of 

Linnams.  See  M us.  r  , 

AGYEI,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  ot  obehiks,  lacred 
to  Apollo,  erefted  in  the  vellibles  of  houfes,  by  way. 
of  fecurity.  ■ 

AGYNJANI,  in  -  church -hiftory»  a  Tea  who  con¬ 
demned  all  ufe  of  flefh.  and  marriage,  as  not  inilituted 
by  God,  but  introduced  at  the  mitigation  of  the  devil. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  privative  «  and  rvv» 
woman.  They  are  fometimes  alfo  called  Agynnenfes ,  and 
Agynii ;  and  are  faid  to  have  appeared  about  the  year 
694.  it  is  no  wonder  they  were  of  no  long  continuance. 

Their  tenets  coincide  in  a  great  meafure  with  thole  of 
the  Abelians,  Gnoftics,  Cerdonians,  and  other  preach¬ 
ers  of  chaliity  and  abftinence. 

AGYRTJE,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  drolling  inn 
poftors  running  about  the  country,  to  pick  up  money 
by  telling  fortunes  at-  rich  mens  doors,  pretending  to 
cure  difeafes  by  charms*  facrifices,  and  other  religious 
myfteries-  ;  alfo  to  expiate  the  crimes  of  their  deceafed 
anceftors,  by  virtue  of  certain  odours  and  fumigations  ; 
to  torment  their  enemies,  by  the  ufe  of  magical  verfes 
and  the  like.  The  word  is  Greek  Ayvflut,  formed. of 
the  verb  I  congregate ;  alluding  to  the  practice 

of  Charletans,  who  gather  a  crowd  about  them. 

Agyrttf ,  among  the  Greeks,  amount  to  the  fame 
with  JErufcaiores  among  the  Latins,  and  differ  not 
much  from  Gypfles  among  us. 

AHAB,  fon  of  Ormi  king  of  Ifrael*  fucceeded  his 
father  A. M-  3086,  and  furpaffed  all  his  predeceffors 
in  impiety  and  wickednef3.  He  married  Jezebel  the 
daughter  of  Ethbaal  king  of  the  Zidonians,  who  in¬ 
troduced  the  idols  of  Baal  and  Aftarte  among  the  lf- 
raelities,  and  engaged  Ahab  in  the  worfhip  of  thefe 
falfe  deities.  God,  being  provoked  by  the  fins  of 
Ahab,  feiit  the  prophet  Elijah  to  him  ( !  Kings  xvii. 

1 ,  feq. )  who  declared  to  him,  that  there  would  be  a 
famine  of  three  years  continuance.  The  dearth  having 
lafted  three  years,  the  prophet  defired  Ahab  to  gather 
all  the  people  to  mount  Carmel,  and  with  them  the 
prophets  of  Baal :  when  they  were  thus  affembled, 
Elijah  caufed  fire  to  defeend  from  heaven  upon  his  fa- 
crifice,  after  which  he  obtained  of  God  that  it  fho.urd 
rain;  and  then  the  earth  recovered  its  former. fertility. 

Six  years  after  this,  Ben-hadad  king  of  Syria  (chap. 

*  xx. ) 
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xx.)  laid  fiege  to  Jerufalem.  But  God,  provoked  at 
this  proud  Syrian,  fent  a  prophet  to  Ahab,  not  only 
to  allure  him  of  vidtory,  but  to  inftrudf  him  likewife 
in  what  manner  he  was  to  obtain  it.  Ahab  was  or¬ 
dered  to  review  the  princes  of  the  provinces,  which  he 
found  to  be  a  choice  company  confifting  of  232  young 
men,  who  were  to  command  the  people  in  Samaria, 
amounting  to  about  7000  men  :  with  this  fmall  army 
Ahab  was  directed  to  fall  upon  the  great  hoft  of  the 
Syrians,  and  that  at  noon-day,  while  Ben-hadad  and 
the  32  kings  that  accompanied  him  were  drinking  and 
making  merry.  Ben-hadad  having  notice  that  they 
were  marching  out  of  the  city,  ordered  them  to  be 
brought  before  him  alive,  whatever  their  defigns  were: 
but  the  young  men,  followed  by  this  fmall  army,  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  killing  all  that  oppofed  them,  fuch  a  pa¬ 
nic  feized  the  Syrian  troops,  that  they  began  to  fly ; 
and  even  Ben-hadad  himfelf  mounted  his  horfe  and  fled 
with  his  cavalry  ;  which  Ahab  perceiving,  purfued 
them  killed  great  numbers  of  them,  and  took  a  con- 
fiderable  booty.  After  this  the  prophet  came  to  Ahab, 
to  animate  him  with  frefh  courage,  and  to  caution  him 
to  keep  upon  his  guard  ;  aiTuring  him,  that  Ben-hadad 
would  return  again  ft  him  the  year  following.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  predi&ion,  at  the  end  of  the  year  he 
returned  and  encamped  at  Aphek,  with  a  resolution 
to  give  the  Ifraelites  battle.  Both  armies  being  ranged 
in  order  of  battle  for  feven  days  fucceflively,  at  length, 
upon  the  feventh  day,  a  battle  enfued,  wherein  the  If¬ 
raelites  killed  ico, 000  of  the  Syrians,  and  the  reft  fled 
to  Aphek;  but  as  they  were  prefling  to  get  into  the 
city,  the  walls  of  Aphek  fell  upon  them  and  killed 
27,000  more.  Ben-hadad  throwing  himfelf  upon  the 
mercy  of  Ahab,  this  prince  received  him  into  his  owrn 
chariot,  and  made  an  alliance  with  him.  The  year 
following,  Ahab  defiring  to  make  a  kitchen-garden  near 
his  palace  (chap.  xxi. ),  requefted  of  one  Naboth,  a 
citizen  of  Jezreel,  that  he  would  fell  him  his  vineyard, 
becaufe  it  lay  convenient  for  him.  But  being  refufed, 
he  returned  in  great  difcontentment  to  his  houfe, 
threw  himfelf  upon  the  bed,  turned  towards  the  wall, 
and  would  eat  nothing.  Jezebel  his  wife  coming  in, 
alked  the  reafon  of  his  great  concern  ;  of  which  being 
informed,  fhe  procured  the  death  of  Naboth,  and  Ahab 
took  pofleflion  of  his  vineyard.  A  s  he  returned  from  Jez¬ 
reel  to  Samaria,  the  prophet  Elijah  met  him,  and  faid, 
“  Haft  thou  killed  and  alfo  taken  poffeffion?  Now  faith 
the  Lord,  In  the  place  where  dogs  licked  up  the  blood 
of  Naboth,  fliall  dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even  thine.  As 
for  Jezebel,  of  her  the  Lord  fpake,  faying,  The  dogs 
fhall  eat  Jezebel  by  the  way  of  Jezreel.”  Ahab,  hear¬ 
ing  thefe  and  other  denunciations,  rent  his  clothes, 
put  fackcloth  upon  his  fiefti,  and  gave  other  indications 
of  his  forrow  and  repentance.  But  his  repentance  was 
neither  fin cere  nor  perfevering.  Two  years  after  thefe 
things,  Jehofhaphat  king  of  Judah  came  to  Samaria 
to  viftt  Ahab  (chap,  xxii.)  at  a  time  when  he  was 
preparing  to  attack  Ramoth-gilead,  which  Ben-hadad 
king  of  Syria  unjuftly  with-held  from  him.  The 
king  of  Ifraei  invited  Jehofhaphat  to  accompany  him 
•in  this  expedition  ;  which  that  prince  agreed  to  do, 
but  deflred  that  feme  prophet  might  firft  be  confulted. 
Ahab  therefore  affembled  the  prophets  of  Baal,  in  num¬ 
ber  about  400  ;  who  all  concurred  in  exhorting  the  king 
to  march  refolutely  againft  Ramoth-gilead.  But  Micaiah 


being  alfoconfulted,  at  Jeholhaphat’sfuggeftion,  prophe- 
fied  the  ruin  of  Ahab.  Upon  this,  Ahab  gave  orders  to 
his  people  to  feize  Micaiah,  and  to  carry  him  to  Amon 
the  governor  of  the  city,  and  to  Joafti  the  king’s  fon  ; 
telling  him  in  his  name,  “  Put  this  fellow  in  pnfon, 
and  feed  hirn  with  the  bread  of  aflli&ion,  and  with  the 
water  of  affliction,  until  I  come  in  peace.”  But  Mi- 
caiali  faid,  f<  If  thou  return  at  all  in  peace,  the  Lord 
hath  not  fpoken  by  me.”  Ahab  therefore  and  Jehofha¬ 
phat  marched  up  to  Ramoth-gilead  ;  and  the  king  of 
Ifraei  faid  unto  Jehofhaphat,  “  l  will  difguife  myfelf,  and 
enter  into  the  battle,  but  put  thou  on  thy  robes:”  for 
he  knew  that  the  king  of  Syria  had  commanded  two  and 
thirty  captains  that  had  rule  over  his  chariots,  faying, 
“  Fight  neither  with  fmall  nor  with  great,  fave  only 
with  the  king  of  Ifraei.”  Thefe  officers  therefore  having 
obferved  that  Jehofhaphat  was  dreffed  in  royal  robes, 
took  him  for  the  king  of  Ifraei,  and  fell  upon  him 
with  great  impetuofity  :  but  this  prince  feeing  himfelf 
prefled  fo  clofely,  cried  out ;  and  the  miftake  being 
difeovered,  the  captains  of  the  king  of  Syria  gave  over 
purfuing  him.  But  one  of  the  Syrian  army  fliot  a 
random  arrow,  which  pierced  the  heart  of  Ahab.  The 
battle  lafted  the  whole  day,  and  Ahab  continued  in  his 
chariot  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  Syrians.  In 
the  mean  time,  his  blood  was  ftill  iffuing  from  his 
wound,  and  falling  in  his  chariot  ;  and  towards  the 
evening  he  died  :  whereupon  proclamation  was  made 
by  found  of  trumpet,  that  every  man  fhould  return  to 
his  own  city  and  country.  The  king  of  ifraei  being 
dead,  was  carried  to  Samaria  and  buried:  but  his  cha¬ 
riot  and  the  reins  of  his  horfes  were  wafhed  in  the  fifh- 
pool  of  Samaria,  and  the  dogs  licked  his  blood,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  word  of  the  prophet.  Such  being  the 
end  of  Ahab.  His  fon  Ahaziah  fucceeded  him  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3107. 

AHiETULA,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies  of  the 
coluber.  See  Coluber. 

AHASUERUS,  or  Artaxerxes,  the  hufband  of 
Either  ;  and  according  to  archbifhop  Ufher  and  F.  Cai- 
met,  the  feripture  name  for  Darius,  the  fon  of  Hyftaf- 
pes,  king  of  Perlla  ;  though  Scaliger  will  have  Xerxes 
to  be  the  hulband  of  Either,  or  the  Ahafuerus  of  ferip¬ 
ture  ;  and  Dr  Prideaux  believes  him  to  be  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus.  See  Hiftory  of  Persia. 

AHAZ,  king  of  Judah,  the  fon  of  Jotham,  re¬ 
markable  for  his  vices  and  impieties.  One  of  his  fons 
he  confecrated,  by  making  him  pafs  through  and  fpc- 
rifh  by  the  fire,  in  honour  of  the  falfe  god  Moloch  ; 
and  he  offered  facrifices  and  incenfe  upon  the  high 
places,  upon  hills,  and  in  groves.  Rezin  king  of  Sy¬ 
ria  and  Pekah  king  of  Ifraei  invaded  Judea  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz  ;  and  having  defeated 
his  army  and  pillaged  the  country,  they  laid  liege  to 
Jerufalem.  When  they  found  that  they  could  not 
make  themfelves  inafters  of  that  city,  they  divided  their 
army,  plundered  the  country,  and  made  the  inhabitants 
prifoners  of  war.  Rezin  and  his  part  of  the  confede¬ 
rate  army  marched  with  all  their  fpdil  to  Damafcus  ; 
blit  Pekah  with  his  divifion  of  the  army  having  at¬ 
tacked  Ahaz,  killed  120,000  men  of  his  army  in  one 
battle,  and  carried  away  men,  women,  and  children, 
without  diftin&ion,  to  the  number  of  200,000.  But 
as  they  were  carrying  tliofe  captives  to  Samaria,  the 
prophet  Oded,  with  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
T  t  2  city, 
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city,  came  out  to  meet  them;  and  by  their  remon- 
Arances  prevailed  with  them  to  fet  their  prifoners  at 
liberty.  At  the  fame  time,  the  PhililHnes  and  Edo- 
mites  invaded  other  parts  of  his  land,  killed  multitudes 
of  the  people,  and  carried  off  much  booty.  In  this 
diflreffed  condition,  Ahaz  finding  no  other  remedy  for 
his  affairs,  fent  ambafladors  to  Tiglath-pilefer  king  of 
the  Aifyrians;  and  to  engage  him  to  his  intereft,  he 
dripped  the  temple  and  city  of  all  the  gold  which  he 
could  meet  with,  and  fent  it  as  a  prefent.  Accord¬ 
ingly  Tiglath-pilefer  marched  to  the  afiiftance  of  Ahaz, 
attacked  Rezin  and  killed  him,  took  his  capital  Damaf- 
eus,  deflroyed  it,  and  removed  the  inhabitants  thereof 
to  Cyrene. 

The  misfortunes  of  this  prince  had  no  influence  to 
make  him  better:  on  the  contrary,  in  the  times  of 
his  greatdl  afllidtion,  he  facrificed  to  the  Syrian 
deities,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  authors  of  his 
calamities,  and  endeavoured  to  render  propitious  to  him, 
by  honouring  them  in  this  manner.  He  broke  in 
pieces  the  velfels  of  the  houfe  of  God,  {hut  up  the  gates 
of  the  temple,  and  eredled  altars  in  all  parts  of  Jerufa- 
1cm.  He  fet  up  altars  likewife  in  all  the  cities  of  Ju¬ 
dah,  with  a  defign  to  offer  incenfe  on  them.  At  length 
he  died,  and  was  buried  in  Jerufalem,  but  not  in  the 
fepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Judah  his  predeceffors  ; 
which  honour  he  was  deprived  of,  on  account  of  his 
iniquitous  courfe  of  life.  Hezekiali  his  fori  fuceeeded 
him  in  the  year  of  the  world  3278,  before  Jefus  Chrift 
726. 

AHAZIAH,  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Ahab 
king  of  lfrael,  reigned  two  years,  part  alone,  and 
part  with  his  father  Ahab,  who  ordained  him  his  af- 
fociate  in  the  kingdom  a  year  before  his  death.  Aha¬ 
ziah  imitated  his  father’s  impieties  (1  Kings  xxii-.  52, 
feq.),  and  paid  his  adoration  to  Baal  and  Aftarte,  the 
worfhip  of  whom  had  been  introduced  in  lfrael  by  Je¬ 
zebel  his  mother.  The  Moabites,  who  had  been  al¬ 
ways  obedient  to  the  kings  of  the  ten  tribes  ever  fince 
their  reparation  .  from  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  revolted 
after  the  death  of  Ahab,  and  refufed  to  pay  the  ordi¬ 
nary  tribute.  Ahaziah  had  not  leifure  or  power  to 
reduce  them  (2  Kings  i.  x,  2,  &c.)  :  for  about  the 
fame  time,  having  fallen  through  a  lattice  from  the 
top  of  his  houfe,  he  hurt  himfelf  confiderably,  and 
fent  meffengers  to  Ekron,  in  order  to  confult  Baal- 
zebub,  the  god  of  that  place,  whether  he  fhould 
recover  of  the  indifpofition  occafioned  by  this  ac¬ 
cident.  But  the  prophet  Elijah  went  to  Ahaziah, 
and  declared  that  he  fhould  not  recover  from  his  ill- 
nefs  :  and  accordingly  he  died  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3108,  and  Jehoram  his  brother  fuceeeded  to  the 
crown. 

Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  the  fon  of  Jehoram  and 
Athaliah,  fuceeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  Ju¬ 
dah  in  the  year  of  the  world  3119.  He  walked  in  the 
ways  of  Ahab’s  houfe,  to  which  he  was  allied,  his 
mother  being  of  that  family.  He  reigned  only  4  one 
year,  being  flain  by  Jehu  the  fon  of  Nimfhi. 

AHEAD,  a  fea-term,  fignifying  further  onward 
than  the  {hip,  or  at  any  diflance  before  her,  lying  im¬ 
mediately  on  that  point  of  the  compafs  to  which  her 
flem  is  directed,  it  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to  ajlcrn , 
which  exprefles  the  fituation  of  any  objea  behind  the 
ship.  See  Astern. 
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AHICCYATLI,  in  zoology,  the  Indian  name  of  Ahiceyatlf 
a  ferpent  refembling  the  rattlefnake,  only  it  wants  the^.J 
rattles.  It  is  as  fatal  in  the  efFe&  of  its  poifon  as  any  ,  ‘  ^  ^ 
known  fpecies  of  ferpent. 

AHIJxAEI,  the  prophet  of  Shilo.  He  is  thought 
to  be  the  perfon  who  fpoke  twice  to  Solomon  from 
God,  once  while  he  was  building  the  temple  ( 1  Kings 
vi.  11.),  at  which  time  he  promifed  him  his  protec¬ 
tion;  and  at  another  time  (id*  xi.  6.)  after  his  falling.  ; 
into  all  his  irregularities,  when  God  expreffed  his  in-  - 
dignation  with  great  threatenings  and  reproaches.  A-* 
hijah  was  one  of  thofc  who  wrote  the  annals  or  hiflory 
of  this  prince  (2  Chr.  ix.  29.).  The  fame  prophet 
declared  to  Jeroboam  that  he  would  ufurp  the  king-  - 
dom  ( 1  Kings  xi.  29,  &c.),  and  that  two  heifers  fhould 
alienate  him  from  the  Lord,  meaning  the  golden  calves 
eredled  by  Jeroboam,  one  at  Dan,  the  other  at  Bethel. 

About  the  end  of  Jeroboam’s  reign,  towards  the  year 
of  the  world  3046,  Abijah  the  fon  of  that  prince  fell 
Tick ;  upon  which  Jeroboam  fent  his  wife  to  this  pro¬ 
phet  to  inquire  what  would  become  of  the  child.  The 
queen  therefore  went  to  Ahijah’s  houfe  in  Shilo,  dif- 
guifed;  But  the  prophet,  upon  hearing  the  found  of  her 
feet,  fa  id,  “  Come  in,  thou  wife  of  Jeroboam,  why 
feignefl  thou  thyfelf  to  be  another?  for  (  am  fent  to  thee 
with  heavy  tidings.”  Then  he  commanded  her  to  go 
and  tell  Jeroboam  all  the  evil  that  the  Lord  had  declared 
he  would  bring  upon  his  houfe  for  his  impieties  ;  that 
fo  foon  as  fhe  would  enter  into  the  city  her  fon  Abijah 
fhould  die,  and  fhould  be  the  only  one  of  Jeroboam’s 
houfe  that  fhould  come  to  the  grave  or  receive  the 
honours  of  a  burial.  Ahijali  in  all  probality  did  not 
long  furvive  the  time  of  this  laft  prophecy  ;  but  with 
the  time  and  manner  of  his  death  we  are  not  ao 
quainted. 

AH1TOPHEL,  a  native  of  Gillo,  was  for  fome 
time  the  counfellor  of  king  David,  whom  he  at  length 
deferted,  by  joining  in  the  rebellion  of  Abfalom.  '1  his 
prince,  upon  his  being  preferred  to  the  crown  by  the 
greatefl  part  of  the  Ifiaelites,  fent  for  Ahitophel  from 
Gillo  (2  Sam.  xv.  12.)  to  aflifl  him  with  his  advice  in 
the  prefent  Hate  of  his  affairs :  for  at  that  time  Ahi- 
tophel’s  counfels  were  received  as  the  oracles  of  Gcd 
himfelf  (chap.  xvi.  «//.).  Nothing  gave  David  more 
uneafinefs  than  this  event ;  and  when  Hufliai  his  friend 
came  to  wait  on  him  and  attend  him  in  his  flight,  he 
intreated  him  to  return  rather  to  Jerufalem,  make  a 
{how  of  offering  his  fervices  to  Abfalom,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  fruftrate  the  prudent  meafures  which  fhould 
be  propofed  by  Ahitophel.  When  Abfalom  was  come 
to  jerufalem,  he  defired  Ahitophel  to  deliberate  with 
his  other  counfellors  upon  the  meafures  which  were 
proper  for  him  to  take.  Ahitophel  advifed  him  in  the 
firll  place  to  abufe  his  father’s  concubines;  fo  that  when 
his  party  fhould  underhand  that  he  had  difhonoured 
his  father  in  this  manner,  they  might  conclude  that 
there  were  no  hopes  of  a  reconciliation,  and  therefore 
efpoufe  his  interefl  more  refolutely^  A  tent,  therefore, 
being  prepared  for  this  purpofe  upon  the  terrafs  of 
the  king’s  palace,  Abfalom,  in  the  fight  of  all  lfrael, 
lay  with  his  father’s  concubines.  The  next  thing  A- 
hitophel  propofed  was  in  the  terms  following  :  “  Let 
me  now  choofe  out  12,000  men,  and  I  will  arife  and 
purfue  after  David  this  night,  and  I  will  come  upon 
him  while  he  is  weary  and  weak-handed,  and  I  will  make 
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AHmella  him  afraid,  and  all  the  people  that  are  with  him  fhall 
flee,  and  I  will  finite  the  king  only ;  and  I  will  bring 
Ah  back  all  the  people  unto  thee;  the  man  whom  thou  feek- 
eft  is  as  if  all  returned ;  fo  all  the  people  fhall  be  in  peace. ” 
This  advice  was  very  agreeable  to  Abfalom  and  all  the 
elders  of  [frael.  However,  Abfalom  defired  Hufhai  to 
he  called  to  have  his  opinion.  Hufhai  being  come,  and 
hearing  what  advice  Ahitophel  had  given,  faid,  The 
counfei  which  Ahitophel  has  given  is  not  given  at  this 
time;  what,  for  the  prefent,  in  my  opinion,  may  do 
better,  is  this:  Let  all  1  frael  be  gathered  unto  thee, 
from  Dan  even  to  Beerfheba,  as  the  fand  that  is  by  the 
fea  for  multitude,  and  put  thyfelf  in  the  midll  of  them, 
and  wherever  David  is,  we  may  fall  upon  him,  and  o- 
verwhelm  him  with  our  numbers,  as  the  dew  falleth  upon 
the  ground.  This  laft  advice  being  more  agreeable  to 
Abfalom  and  all  the  elders  of  1  frael,  was  preferred  ; 
upon  which  Ahitophel  faddled  his  afs,  went  to  his 
houfe  at  Gillo,  hanged  himfelf,  and  was  buried  in  the 
fepulchre  of  his  fathers.  He  forefaw,  without  doubt, 
all  that  would  happen  in  confequence  of  Hufhai’s  ad* 
vice,  and  was  determined  to  prevent  the  death  which 
he  had  defer ved,  and  which  David  would  probably 
have  inflidled  on  him,  as  foon  as  he  fhould  be  refettled 
on  his  throne. 

AHMELLA,  in  botany.  See  Biufns, 

AHO  LI  BAH  and  Aholah,  are  two  feigned  names 
made  ufe  of  by  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  4.)  to  denote  the  two 
kingdoms  oP  Judah  and  Samaria.  Aholah  and  Aho* 
hbah  are  reprefented  as  two  lifters  of  Egyptian  extract 
tion.  Aholah  Hands  for  Samaria,  and  Aliolibah  for 
Jerufalem.  The  firfl  fignifies  a  tent  ;  and  the  fecond, 
my  tent  is  in  her.  They  both  proftituted  themfelves 
to  the  Egyptians'  and  Affyrians,  in  imitating  their 
abominations  and  idolatries  :  for  which  reafon  they; 
were  abandoned  to  thofe  very  people  for  whom  they 
had  fhown  fo  pafiionate  and  fo  impure  an  affeClion  ; 
they  were  carried  into  captivity,  and  reduced  to  the 
fevereft  fervitude. 

AHOUAl,  in  botany,  a  fynonime  and  alftr  the 
trivial  name  of  a  fpecies  of  Cerbfra. 

A- HULL,  in  the  fea*language,  the  fituation  of  a 
flip  when  all  her  fails  are  furled  on  account  of  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  (lorm,  and  when  having  lafhed  her  helm 
on  the  lee-fide,  fhe  lies  nearly  with  her  fide  to  the  wind 
and  fea,  her  head  being  fomewhat  inclined  to  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  wind. 

AHUN,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  Upper  Marche 
and  generality  of  Moulins,  and  is  a  royal  jurifdiCtion. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Creufe,  near  a  BenediCtine  ab¬ 
bey  of  the  fame  name,  eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Gue- 
ret,  30  north- ealt  of  Lomages,  and  55  fouth-eaft  of 
Moulines.  E.  Long.  2*  8.  N.  Lat.  49.  5. 

AHUYS,  a  town  of  Sweden.  It  is  fmall,  but  very 
ftrong  by  its  fituation,  and  has  a  good  port.  It  is  in 
the  principality  of  Gothland,  in  the  territory  of  Blee- 
kingy,  near  the  Baltic  fea,  about  18  miles  from  Chrif- 
tianftadt.  E.  Long.  14.  10.  N.  Lat.  56.  20. 

A  I,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  in  Judea,  to  the  north  of 
Jericho,  called  A*va  by  Jofephus,  and  the  inhabitants 
Ainata..  Jofhua  having  fent  a  detachment  of  3000 
raen  againft  Ai,  God  permitted  them  to  be  repulfed  on 
account  of  A  chan’s  fin,  who  had  violated  the  anathema 
pronounced  againft  the  city  of  Jericho.  But  after  the 
^piation  of  this  offence,  God  commanded  Jofhua 
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(chap.  viii. )  to  march  with  the  whole  army  of  the  If- 
raelites  againft  Ai,  and  treat  this  city  and  the  kingdom 
thereof  as  he  had  treated  Jericho,  with  this  difference, 
that  he  gave  the  plunder  of  the  town  to  the  people. 
Jofhua  fent  by  night  30,000  men  to  lie  in  ambufh  be¬ 
hind  Ai;  having  firfl  well  inftru&ed  thofe  who  had  the 
command  of  them  in  what  they  were  to  do  ;  and  the 
next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  lie  marched  againft  the* 
city  with  the  remainder  of  his  army.  The  king  of  Ai. 
perceiving  them,  fallied  haftily  out  of  the  town  with  all 
his  people,  and  fell  upon  the  forces  of  the  Ifraelites;  who 
upon  the  firft  onfet  fled,  as  if  they  had  been  under  fome? 
great  terror. 

As  foon  as  Jofhua  faw  the  enemy  all  out  of  the  gates,, 
he  raifed  his  fhield  upon  the  top  of  a  pike,  which  was- 
the  fignal  given  to  the  ambufeade;  whereupon  they  im¬ 
mediately  entered  the  place,  which  they  found  without 
defence,  and  fet  fire  to  it.  The  people  of  Ai  percei¬ 
ving  the  fmoke  afeending,  were  willing  to  return,  but 
difeovered  thofe  who  had  fet  fire  to  the  city  in  their 
rear,  while  Jofhua  and  thofe  who  were  with  him  turn¬ 
ing  about,  fell  upon  them,  and  cut  them  in  pieces. 
The  king  was  taken  alive,  and  afterwards  put  to 
death. 

The  chevalier  Folard  obferves,  that  Jofhua’s  enter- 
prife  on  Ai,  excepting  in  fome  particulars  of  military 
art,  is  very  like  that  of  Gibeah,  which  is  fcarce  any 
thing  more  than  a  copy  of  it.  It  would  appear,  fays* 
that  writer,  by  the  feripture  account,  that  Jofhua  was 
not  the  aurlior  of  the  ftragtagem  made  ufe  of  by  him  v 
£01  when  God  dire&s  himfelf  to  Jofhua,  he  fays,  ‘  Go 
‘  up  againft  Ai;  lay  an  ambufeade  behind  the  town  ;  I 

*  have  delivered  the  king  and  the  people  of  it  into  thine 

*  hands:’  yet  notwithftanding  this,  God  might  leave 
the  whole  glory  of  the  invention  and  execution  of  it  to 
him,  as  to  a  great  general.  ‘Jofhua  arofe,’  fays  the 
facred  author,  ‘  and  all  the  people  of  war,  to  go  up  a- 
‘  gainft  Ai  (verfe  3.)  ;  and  Jofhua  chofe  out  30,000 
‘  mighty  men  of  valour,  and  fent  them  away  by  night/ 
Folard  remarks,  that  there  is  a  manifeil  contradiction 
between  this  verfe  and  the  12th,  wherein  it  is  faid, 
that  Jofhua  chofe  out  500  men,  whom  lie  fent  to  lie  in 
ambufh,  between  Bethel  and  Ai.  I  low  is  this  to  be 
reconciled?  Calmet  fays,  that  Mafius  allows  but  5000 
men  for  the  ambufeade,  and  25,000  for  the  attack  of 
the  city,  being  perfuaded  that  an  army  of  600', 000 
men  could  only  create  confufion  on  this  occafion,  with¬ 
out  any  neceflity  for,  or  advantage  in,  fuch  numbers: 
but  the  generality  of  interpreters,  continues  Calmet, 
acknowledge  two  bodies  to  be  placed  in  ambufeade; 
both  between  Bethel  and  Ai  ;  one  of  25,000,  and  the 
other  of  500Q  men. 

With  regard  to  the  fignal  Jofhua  made  to  that  part 
of  his  army  which  lay  in  ambufeade,  the  learned  Fo* 
lard  embraces  the  opinion  of  the  Rabbins,  who  believe 
what  is  called  the  fhield  to  be  too  fmall  to  ferve  for  a 
fignal  :  hence  they  make  it  to  be  the  ftaff  of  one  of 
their  colours  :  from  this,  our  author  concludes,  that 
the  whole  colours  were  ufed  on  the  occafion  ;  for  in 
the  Afiatic  ftyle,  which  is  very  near  the  poetic,  the 
part  is  oftentimes  to  be  taken  for  the  whole. 

AJALON,  (anc,  geog.)  a  town  of  the  tribe  of' 
Dan,  one  of  the  Leviticah  Another  in  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  in  whofe  valley  Jofhua  commanded  the 
moon  to .  ftand  ftiil,  being  then  in  her  decreafe,  and 
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confoquently  to  be  feen  at  the  fame  time  with  the  of  Newburgh,  and  37  S.  of  Nuremberg.  E.  Lon.  i  f.  Aid 
z.  "  ;  10.  N.  Lat.  4f j.  o.  The  bifhopnc  is  45  miles  in  length  A-iru['|, 

ATAN,  a  coaft  and  country  of  Africa,  ha,  the  rl-  and  .  7  in  breadth  ;  and  the  bifhop  Is  chancellor  of  the 
ver  Quilmancl  on  the  fouth ;  the  mountains  from  which  churchofhfayence  or  Mentz. 

that  river  fprings,  on  the  weft  ;  Abyffinia,  or  L  tliio-  A  CUROUb,  a  fpec.es  of  parrot.  See  P..ttacu». 

pia  and  the  Straight  of  Babelmandel,  on  the  north  ;  A  ID,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  any  kind  of  afiift- 

La  or  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  eaft.  The  ance  given  by  one  perfon  to  another.  _ 

Aid,  in  law,  denotes  a  petition  made  in  court  to 


and  the  Eaflern,  or  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  eaft.  The 
coaft  abounds  with  all  neceffaries  of  life,  and  has  plenty 
of  very  good  horfes.  The  kings  of  Ajan  are  often  at 
war  with  the  emperor  of  the  Abyflins;  and  all  the  pri¬ 
soners  they  take  they  fell  to  the  merchants  of  Cambaya, 
thofe  of  Aden,  and  other  Arabs,  who  come  to  trade 
in  their  harbours,  and  give  them  in  exchange,  coloured 
cloths,  glafs-beads,  raifins,  and  dates  ;  for  which  they 
alfo  take  back,  befides  flaves,  cold  and  ivory.  The 
whole  fea-coafl,  from  Zanguebar  to  the  Straight  of 
Babelmandel,  is  called  the  coaft  of  Ajan  ;  and  a  consi¬ 
derable  part  of  it  is  ftyled  the  Defert-coafl. 

AJAX,  the  fon  of  Oileus,  was  one  of  the  principal 
generals  that  went  to  the  fiege  of  Troy.  He  ravilhed 
Caffandra  the  daughter  of  Priam,  even  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  where  fhe  thought  to  have  found  fan&u- 
ary.  It  is  faid,  he  made  a  ferpent  of  fifteen  feet  long 
fo  familiar  with  him,  that  it  eat  at  his  table,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  him  like  a  dog.  The  Locrians  had  a  Angular 
veneration  for  his  memory. 

Ajax,  the  fon  of  Telamon,  was,  next  to  Achilles, 
the  moft  valiant  general  among  the  Greeks  at  the  fiege 
of  Troy.  He  commanded  the  troops  of  Salamis,  and 
performed  many  great  a&ions,  of  which  we  have  an 
account  in  the  Iliad,  in  Diftys  Cretenfis ,  and  in  the  23d 
book  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphofes.  He  was  fo  enraged 
that  the  arms  of  Achilles  were  adjudged  to  Ulyfles, 
that  he  immediately  became  mad.  The  Greeks  paid 
great  honours  to  him  after  his  death,  and  eredfted  a 
magnificent  monument  to  his  memory  upon  the  pro¬ 
montory  of  Rhetium. 

Ajax,  in  antiquity,  a  furious  kind  of  dance,  in  life 
among  the  Grecians ;  intended  to  reprefent  the  mad- 
nefs  of  that  hero  after  his  defeat  by  Ulyffes,  to  whom 
the  Greeks  had  given  the  preference  in  his  conteft  for 
Achilles’s  arms.  Lucian,  in  his  treatife  of  Dancing, 
fpeaks  of  dancing  the  A jax . —  There  was  alfo  an  annual 
feaft  called  Ajantia,  Atavla*,  confecrated  to  that  prince, 
and  obferved  with  great  folemnity  in  the  ifland  of  Sa¬ 
lamis,  as  well  as  in  Attica  :  where,  in  memory  of  the 
valour  of  Ajax,  a  bier  was  expofed,  fet  out  with  a 
complete  fet  of  armour. 

AJAZZO,  a  fea-port  town  of  the  ifland  of  Corlica, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  Long.  26. 
35.  Lat.  41.  40. 

Ajazzo,  a  fea-port  town  of  Natolia,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Caramania,  anciently  Silefia,  feated  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  30  miles  north  of  Antioch 
and  50  weft  of  Aleppo,  where  the  city  of  Iffus  an¬ 
ciently  flood,  and  near  which  Alexander  fought  his  fe- 
cond  battle  with  Darius.  Long.  33.  jo.^Lat.  37.0. 

AICHS  TA  T,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Franconia, 
and  capital  of  a  bifhopric  of  the  fame  name.  It  is 
remarkable  for  a  curious  piece  of  workmanfliip,  called 
the  Sun  of  the  Hcly  Sacrament,  which  is  in  the  church. 
It  is  of  maffy  gold,  of  great  weight,  and  is  enriched 
with  350  diamonds,  1400  pearls,  250  rubies,  and  o- 
ther  precious  ftones.  This  place  is  moderately  large, 
End  feated  in  a  valley  on  the  river  Altmul,  10  miles  N. 


a  petition 

call  in  help  from  another  perfon  who  has  intereft  in 
land,  or  any  other  thing  contefted. 

AiD-de-camp ,  in  military  affairs,  an  officer  employed 
to  receive  and  carry  the  orders  of  a  general. 

Aid,  A  ux  ilium,  in  ancient  cufloms,  a  fubfidy  paid 
by  vaflals  to  their  lords  on  certain  occafions  ouch  were 
the  aid  of  relief,  paid  upon  the  death  of  the  Lord 
Mefne  to  his  heir  ;  the  aid  chtval ,  or  capital  aid,  due 
to  the  chief  lord  on  feveral  occafions,  as,  to  make  his 
eldeft  fon  a  knight,  to  make  up  a  portion  for  marrying 
his  daughter,  &c. 

AIDS,  in  the  French  cufloms,  certain  duties  paid 
on  all  goods  exported  or  imported  into  that  kingdom. 

Cout  of  Aids,  in  France,  a  fovereign  court  eftablilh- 
ed  in  feveral  cities,  which  has  cognizance  of  all  caufes 
relating  to  the  taxes,  gabeiles,  and  aids,  impofed  on  fe¬ 
veral  forts  of  commodities,  efpecially  wine. 

Aids,  in  the  manege,  are  the  fame  with  what  fome 
writers  call  cherijhings,  and  ufed  to  avoid  the  neceffity 
of  corrections, —  The  inner  heel,  inner  leg,  inner  rein, 
Sec.  are  called  inner  aids ;  as  the  outer  heel,  outer  leg, 
outer  rein,  Sec.  are  called  outer  aids . 

AIDAN,  a  famous  Scottiih  bifhop  of  Landisfarne, 
or  Holy  Ifland,  in  the  7th  century,  was  employed  by 
Ofwald  king  of  Northumberland  in  the  Converfion  of 
the  Englifh,  in  which  he  was  very  fuccefsful.  He  died 
in  65  1. 

A1GHENDALE,  the  name  of  a  liquid  meafure 
ufed  in  Lancafhire,  containing  leven  quarts. 

A1GLE,  a  bailiwick  in  the  territory  of  Romand 
in  Switzerland,  confiffs  of  mountains  and  valleys,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  Aigle  and  Bex.  Through 
thefe  is  the  great  road  from  Vallais  into  Italy.  When 
you  pafs  by  Villeneuve,  which  is  at  the  head  of  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  you  enter  into  a  deep  valley  three  miles 
wide,  bordered  on  one  fide  with  the  Alps  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  on  the  other  with  thofe  of  Savoy,  and  croffed 
by  the  river  Rhone.  Six  miles  from  thence  you  meet 
with  Aigle,  a  large  town,  feated  on  a  wide  part  of  the 
valley,  where  there  are  vineyards,  fields,  and  meadows. 
The  governor’s  caftle  is  on  an  eminence  that  overlooks 
the  town,  and  has  a  lofty  marble  tower.  This  govern¬ 
ment  has  nine  large  parifhes  ;  and  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  Aigle,  Bex,  Olon,  and  Ormont.  This  lafl  is 
among  the  mountains,  and  joins  to  Rougement.  It  is 
a  double  valley,  abounding  in  paflure-lands.  Ivorna, 
in  the  diflricl  of  Aigle,  was  in  part  buried  by  the  fall 
of  a  mountain,  occafioned  by  an  earthquake  in  1584. 

Aigle,  a  fmall  town,  in  France,  in  Upper  Norman¬ 
dy,  twenty-three  milts  from  D’Evereux,  and  thirty- 
eight  from  Rouen.  It  is  furrounded  with  walls  and 
ditches,  lias  fix  gates,  three  fuburbs,  and  three  parifnes. 
It  trades  in  corn,  toys,  and  more  particularly  in  needles 
and  pins.  E.  Long.  1.  5.  N.  Lat.  48.  35. 

AIGUILLON,  a  fmall  town  of  France  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Guienne,  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers 
Garonne  and  Lot. 
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AIGUTSCE,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a  crofs  with  its 
four  ends  fharpened,  but  fo  as  to  terminate  in  obtufe 
angles. — It  differs  from  the  crofs  htchee,  in  as  much  as 
the  latter  tapers  by  degrees  to  a  point,  and  the  former 
only  at  the  ends. 

AIL  ANA,  Ailath,  or  Aheloth,  anciently  a 
town  of  Arabia  Petraea,  fituated  near  the  Sinus  Ela- 
nites  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  alfo  called  Elath ,  and 
Eloth  (Stephanus,  Strabo,  Mofes).  The  fame  with 
El  ana. 

AiLE,  in  law,  a  writ  which  lies  where  a  perfon’s 
grandfather,  or  great-grandfather,  being  feifed  of  lands, 
&ic.  in  fee-iimple,  the  day  that  he  died,  and  a  if  ranger 
abates  and  enters  the  fame  day,  and  diipofl'elTes  the  heir 
of  his  inheritance. 

AILESBUR^,  Aylesbury,  or  Alesbury,  a  bo¬ 
rough  town  in  Buckinghamfhire,  confuting  of  about 
400  houfes.  It  confiils  of  feveral  (treets,  though  the 
houfes  are  not  very  contiguous  :  thefe  lie  round  about 
the  market-place,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  conve¬ 
nient  hall,  where  the  feffions  are  held,  and  fometimes 
the  aflizes  for  the  county.  It  fends  two  members  to 
Parliament;  has  a  market  on  Saturdays;  and  three 
fairs  for  cattle;  viz.  on  the  Saturday  before  Paim- 
funoay,  June  14th,  and  September  25th.  it  is  fixty 
miles  fouth-eall  of  Buckingham,  and  forty-four  north- 
well  of  London.  W.  Long.  o.  40.  N.  Lat.  5  1.  40. 

AILMER,  or  ^Ethelmare,  Earl  of  Cornwall  and 
Devonfhire,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edgar.  It  is  not 
known  of  what  family  he  was.  His  authority  and 
riches  wtre  great,  and  fo  alfo  in  appearance  wa>  his 
piety  He  founded  the  abbey  of  Cerne,  in  Doriet- 
fhire  ;  and  had  fo  great  a  veneration  for  Eadwald,  the 
brother  of  St  Edmund  the  Martyr,  who  had  lived  a 
hermit  in  that  country,  near  the  Silver  Well,  as  they 
called  it,  that,  with  the  affiftance  of  Archbifhop  Dun- 
ftan,  he  tranflated  his  relics  to  the  old  church  of 
Cerneh  In  iei6,  when  Canute,  the  fon  of  Suane,  in¬ 
vaded  England,  and  found  himfelf  ftoutly  oppofed  by 
that  valiant  Saxon  prince  Edmund  Ironfide,  the  fon 
of  iEthelred,  this  Earl  Ailmer,  with  that  arch  traitor 
Eadric  Streone,  Earl  of  Mercia,  and  Earl  Algar,  join¬ 
ed  the  Dane  againfl  their  natural  prince,  which  was 
one  great  caufe  of  the  Saxons  ruin.  He  did  not  lonp 
furvive  this;  and  we  find  rnentioncd.in  hiftory  only  one 
fon  of  Ins,  wliofe  name  was  Aithelward,  Earl  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  who  followed  his  father’s  maxims,  and  was  pro¬ 
perly  rewarded  for  it.  For  in  1018,  Canute  reaping 
the  benefit  of  their  treafons,  and  perceiving  that  the 
traitors  were  no  longer  ufeful,  he  caufed  the  infamous 
•Itadnc  Streone,  and  this  Earl  fEthelward,  to  be  both 
put  to  death. 

AILRED,  or  Ealreii,  abbot  of  Revefby  in  Lin¬ 
coln  flare,  111  the  reigns  of  Stephen  and  Henry  II.  He 
was  born  in  1 109,  of  a  noble  family,  and  educated  in 
Scotland  with  Henry  the  fon  of  King  David.  On  his 
return  to  England,  he  became  a  monk  of  the  Ciftertian 
order,  in  the  monaftery  of  Revefby,  of  which  he  after¬ 
wards  was  made  abbot.  He  died  on  the  12th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  1166,  aged  57,  and  was  buried  in  his  mona- 

rln^’i  •  vr  W,af  ^eland)  in  great  efieem  du¬ 

ll’  b\  USi  i  e  ’  c '-Crated  ^or  the  miracles  wrought  after 
„  death;  and  admitted  into  the  catalogue  of  faints.” 

ti„KlVkS^Uuh0^Mffeveral  works;  moft  of  which  were 
publ, Ihed  byGilbotheJefuit  at  Douay,  1631;  pa.t 
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of  them  may  be  alfo  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Ciflertien- 
Jls,  and  Bibliotheca  P atrum.  His  principal  works  is  the 
Speculum  charitatts.  Leland,  Bale,  and  Pits,  mention 
feveral  man  uferipts  which  never  were  publilhed. 

,  AILSA,  an  infulated  rock  on  the  weftern  coall  of 
Scotland,  between  the  fhores  of  Airfhire  and  Cantire. 

1 1  is  two  miles  in  circumference  at  the  bafe,  is  accef* 
lible  only  at  one  place,  and  rifes  to  a  great  height  in  a 
P>Ta‘™dlcal  fornl-  A  few  goats  and  rabbits  pick  up 
a  fubfittence  among  the  fhort  grafs  and  furze ;  but  the 
importance  of  the  rock  conlifts  in  the  great  variety  and 
boundlefs  numbers  of  birds,  by  which  it  is  frequented, 
particularly  the  gunnels  or  folan-geefe,  wliofe  young 
are  uled  at  the  bell  tables,  and  bring  a  good  price. 
Other  birds  are  caught  for  their  feathers.  The  rock 
is  ren  ted  from  the  Earl  of  Caffilis  at  L.  33  per  annum. 

I  he  depth,  of  water  around  the  bafe  is  from  7  to  48 
fathoms.  It  is  fui rounded  with  excellent  banks,  well  . 
Itocked  with  cod  and  other  white  fifh. 

f  A1,N^WORTH  (Dr  Henry),  an  eminent  noncon- 
lormiit  divine,  who,  about  the  year  1590,  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf  among  the  Brownilts  ;  which  drew  upon 
hint  luch  troubles  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
Holland,  and  became  minifter  of  a  church  at  Amfter- 
dam.  His  /kill  in.  the  Hebrew  language,  and  his  ex- 
£7*  Annotations  on  the  Holy  S  ptures,  which  are 
itill  highly  efteemed,  gained  him  great  reputation.  He 
aho  wrote  feveral  pieces  in  defence  of  the  Brovvnifls, 
and  isveral  other  works. 

Ainsworth  (Robert),  born  at  Woodyale  in  Lan- 
cafim-e  ,n  ,660,  was  matter  of  a  boarding- fchool  at 
riethnal-Green,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Hackney 
and  toother  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
Alter  acquiring  a  moderate  .fortune,  he  retired,  and 
lived  privately  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happen- 
ed  111  i  743.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  belt  La¬ 
tin  and  Enghfh  Dictionary  extant :  he  published  it  in 
quarto  1736;  and  in  1772,  the  fourth  edition,  under 

v  Dr  VVard  of  C»refham  College,  and  the  Rev. 

VV  Ilham  Younge,  was  enlarged  to  two  vols  folio. 

AIK,  in  natural  philofophy,  a  thin,  fluid,  claftic, 
transparent,  ponderous,  compreffible,  and  dilatable  bo- 
j  •’  lurr°undmg  the  terraqueous  globe  to  a  confiderable 
ueigiit.  bee  Aerology,  Atmosphere,  and  Pneu- 

MAT1CS. 

Impregnation  of  Water  nvith  Fixed  Am,  and  •with 
Sulphureous  Air.  See  Mineral  Waters. 

Air,  in  medicine,  &c.  makes  one  of  the  fix  non- 
naturals.—  from  obfervations  on  bleeding  in  rheuma- 
f  ms,  and  after  taking  cold,  it  is  evident  the  air  can 
enter  with  all  its  qualities,  and  vitiate  the  whole  tex¬ 
ture  of  Le  blood  and  other  juices.— From  the  palfies 
vertigoes,  and  other  nervous  affedions  caufed  by  damps! 
mines  &c.  it  is  evident,  that  air  thus  qualified  can  re¬ 
lax  and  oburud  the  whole  nervous  fyltem.  And  from 
the  colics,  fluxes,  coughs,  and  confumptions  produced 
by  damp,  moift,  and  nitrous  air,  it  is  evident  it  can 
corrupt  and  fpoil  the  noble  organs,  &c. 

Circulation  of  Air  in  Roo?ns.  To  render  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  fenfible,  let  the  air  of  a  room  be  heated  by 
a  Itrong  fire,  whilft  the  air  of  a  contiguous  room  is  cold  ; 
then  let  the  door  between  thefe  two  rooms  be  opened, 
m  winch  cafe  the  hot  air  of  one  room  being  lighter, 
will  pafs  through  the  upper  part  of  the  opening  of  the 
door  into  the  cold  room  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the 

cold 
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cold  air  of  tlie  other  room  being  heavier,  will  pais  into 
the  former  room  through  the  lower  part  of  the  open¬ 
ing;  accordingly,  it  will  be  found,  that  applying  . 
lighted  candle  at  the  top,  in  the  middle,  and  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  opening  between  the  two  rooms,  a 
ftrong  current  of  air  will  appear  to  pafs  from  the  hot 
into  the  cold  room  near  the  top  ;  a  contrary  current 
of  air  will  appear  to  pafs  from  the  latter  into  the  for¬ 
mer  room  near  the  lower  part  of  the  faid  opening  ; 
whilft  in  the  middle  there  is  little  or  no  motion  at  all, 
as  may  be  clearly  perceived  by  the  direftion  ot  the 

flame  of  the  candle.  c  .  ,.  ,  , 

It  is  for  the  fame  reafon  that  when  the  fire  is  lighted 
in  a  chimney,  a  ftrong  current  of  air  is  occafioned  to 
enter  the  room,  whieh  may  be  felt  by  applying  the 
hand  near  the  key-hole,  or  other  fuch  fmall  openings, 
if  the  doors  and  windows  are  fhut ;  for  the  air  oyer 
the  fire  being  heated,  becomes  lighter,  and  a.cends  in¬ 
to  the  chimney,  confequently  other  colder  air  mutt 
fupply  its  place,  which  forces  its  way  through  all  the 
fmall  openings  it  can  find.  Were  a  room  with  a  the 
in  it  to  be  perfe&ly  clofed,  excepting  the  chimney,  the 
air  in  it  would  foon  become  unwholefome  for  refpira- 
tion,  and  the  fire  would  be  foon  extinguifhed,  befides 
other  inconveniences.  Hence  it  appears,  that  thofe 
perfons  miftake  who  expect  to  keep  the  air  of  a  room 
fweet  and  wholefome,  efpecially  for  convalefcents,  by 
accurately  Hopping  all  the  fmalleft  openings  that  ad¬ 
mit  frelh  air.  When  the  current  of  air  that  enters  in¬ 
to  a  room  is  on  fome  fide  of  it  where  it  falls  imme¬ 
diately  upon  the  perfons  who  fit  in  the  room,  then  it 
may  be  offenfive,  efpecially  to  delicate  conllitutions. 
In  that  cafe,  fuch  opening  fhould  be  doled:  but  at  the 
fame  time  .another  opening  Ihould  be  made  for  admit¬ 
ting  frefh  air,  in  another  more  convenient  part ;  for  a 
,  circulation  of  air,  efpecially  in  rooms  where  a  fire  is 
kept,  is  not  only  falutary  and  ufeful,  but  is  abfolutely 
.neceflary. 

In  an  ingenious  publication,  intitled,  A  Prafticat 
■Treatife  on  Chimneys,  there  are  the  following  remarks 
relating  to  the  properell  method  of  admitting  air  into 
a  room,  and  of  expelling  the  contaminated  air.  The 
author,  diredting  to  make  a  vent-hole  near  the  top  of 
the  room,  in  order  to  expel  the  heated  and  contami¬ 
nated  air,  “  this,”  fays  he,  “  might  be  done  by  means 
of  a  fmall  tube  opening  into  the  room,  either  in  or 
near  the  ceiling;  which  might  either  be  carried  to  the 
top  of  the  building,  or  be  made  to  communicate  with 
the  external  air  by  a  fmall  perforation  through  the 
wall  at  the  roof  of  the  room ;  by  means  of  either  of 
which,  a  proper  circulation  would  be  tftablifhed,  and 
-.the  foul  air  be  carried  off. 

f  ,N°9. 


“  For  the  fire  would  no  fooner  have  warmed  any  ^ 
particles  of  air  within  the  room,  than  thefe  would  be  '~ 
greatly  expanded,  and  rife  immediately  upwards,  fo  as 
to  fill  the  higher  parts  of  the  room  with  rarefied  air  ; 
and  as  other  particles  would  be  fucceflively  heated  and 
rarefied  in  their  turn,  by  their  expanfive  force  they 
would  prefs  upon  the  fides  of  the  apartment  in  every 
place,  fo  as  to  force  the  lighted  particles  through  the 
opening  left  for  that  purpofe  in  the  top  of  the  room: 
by  which  means  the  foulell  air  would  be  gradually- 
drawn  off,  without  defending  again  into  the  lower 
regions  to  the  annoyance  of  the  company.”  „ 

But  in  order  to  admit  frefh  air  into  the  room,  “  Let, 
fays  he,  •*  another  opening  be  made  in  the  cieling  of 
the  room,  having  a  communication  with  a  fmall  pipe 
that  fhould  lead  from  thence  either  to  the  outiide  of 
the  wall,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  building  that  might 
be  judged  more  convenient,  where  it  Ihould  be  bent, 
and  co nd i idled  downwards,  till  it  reached  the  ground  ; 
where  it  fhould  be  left  open,  to  communicate  with  the 
external  air. — In  this  fituation  the  cool  external  air 
would  be  forced  in  at  the  lower  opening  of  the  tube, 
and  made  to  afeend  into  the  apartment  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  that  efcaped  towards  the  higher  regions 
by  means  of  the  ventilator.  And  as  that  weighty  air 
would  no  fooner  enter  the  room  than  it  would  tend 
towards  die  floor  by  its  own  natural  gravity,  it  would 
gradually  mix  with  the  heated  air  in  its  defeent— be¬ 
come,  in  fome  meafure,  warmed  by  that  means,  and 
equally  difperfed  through  the  room,  fo  as  flowly  and 
imperceptibly  to  reach  the  candles  and  the  company  in 
the  room,  and  fupply  them  with  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  frelh  and  wholefome  air,  without  the  inconveniences 
to  which  the  company  are  fubjected  by  the  ufual  way 
of  admitting  frefh  air  (a).  For  if  it  enters  near  the 
floor  of  the  apartment,  it  is  hurried  along  in  a  rapid  un- 
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divided  ftream  towards  the  fire-place,  and  linking  upon 
the  legs  and  inferior  parts  of  the  body,  affects  them 
with  a  llrong  ienfation  of  cold.  to  overcome  the  ef- 
fea§  of  this,  large  fires  mud  be  kept  ;  by  which  other 
parts  of  the  body  are  warmed  to  an  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree,  which  is  productive  of  moft  of  thofe  diforders 
that  are  pernicious  to  the  young,  and  often  prove  fatal 
to  the  old,  during  the  u  inter  feafon,  in  thefe  cold  re- 

gions.  . 

««  Thus  might  our  apartments  be  kept  conitantly 
and  moderately,  and  equally  warm,  at  a  moderate  ex- 
peiice,  without  endangering  our  health  on  the  one 
hand,  by  refpiring  a  confined,  ftagnant,  and  putrjd  air, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  fubjecting  ourfelves  to  fuch 
danger  of  catching  colds,  confumptions,  and  rheumatic 
complaints,  by  being  expofed  to  fuch  exceedingly  un¬ 
equal 


(a)  Such  readers  as  have  been  little  accuftomed  to  fpeculations  of  this  fort,  will  be  at  a  lofs  to  compre  en 
in  what  manner  two  holes,  both  of  them  in  the  roof  of  the  room,  and  communicating  with  the  air,  wit  out  any 
valve,  or  other  contrivance,  for  opening  or  clofing  of  themfelves,  (hould  yet  anfwer  the  tw’o  very  oppo  ite  pui 
pofes  ;  one,  of  conllantly  bringing  cool  air  into  the  room  without  emitting  any  warm  air  and  the  ot  er»  0  39 
conftantly  emitting  w^arm  and  admitting  no  cool  air.  They  will  pleafe  to  advert,  that  the  one  of  the  e  tu  es 
communicates  with  the  atmofpliere  at  the  bottom  of  the  houte,  and  the  other  towards  the  top  :  the  opening  o 
the  one  is  beneath  the  level  of  the  room,  that  of  the  other  above  it.  Now,  as  the  air  is  more  denfe  at  t ie  ur 
face  of  the  ground  than  at  any  height  above  it,  the  warm  rarefying  air  will  naturally  ifTue  at  that  opening  w'  ere 
it  meets  w  ith  leafl  refinance,  which  mull  invariably  be  through  tliat  which  opens  to  the  external  air  at  the  greate  l 
.height;  and  as  the  cool  air  will  naturally  be  prefled  into  the  room  by  that  opening  where  the  air  is  irioit  weig  t\* 
ibis  muft  invariably  be  by  that  which  is  neareft  the  firrface  of  the  earth. 
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equal  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  as  are  unavoidable 
where  our  apartments  are  fo  open  as  to  admit  a  ready 
pailage  to  the  external  air  during  the  winter- feafon. 

“  The  reader  will  eafily  perceive,  that  all  that  has 
been  here  faid  has  a  reference  only  to  thofe  apartments 
in  cold  climates,  and  rigorous  weather,  where  fire  to 
warm  them  becomes  necelTary.  In  warmer  regions,  or 
during  the  fummer-feafon,  there  can  be  no  '  '  ~ ' 
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the  wheel-ventilator  in  the  window— It  is' a  Ample 
contrivance,  and  a  fafe  and  effectual  mean  of  preferring 
the  air  in  our  apartments  fweet  and  wholefome  at  that 
feafon.” 

It  is  a  vulgar  error  among  many  people,  to  believe 
that  hre  purifies  the  contaminated  air,  by  deitroying 
the  noxious  particles  mixed  with  it  ;  and  for  this  rea- 
fon  they  think,  that  the  fire  kept  in  a  room  where  the 
air  is  tainted,  purifies  the  room,  by  rendering  the  air 
in  it  again  fit  for  refpiration.  Indeed,  a  fire  kept  in  a 
room  or  apartment  where  the  air  is  tainted,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  hofpitals,  goals,  and  the  like,  does  certainly 
purify  the  apartment,  and  the  pradice  is  very  ufeful  • 
but  this  effect  is  only  becaufe  the  fire  promotes  the 
circulation  of  the  air,  and  dries  the  dampnefsof  room4!, 
furniture,  & c. :  fo  that  it  is  not  the  infeded  air  that  is 
purified,  but  is  new’,  frefh,  and  wholefome  air,  that  by 
the  action  of  the  fire  has  taken  the  place  of  the  infed- 
ed  air;  which  infeded  air,  being  rarefied  by  the  heat, 
has  been  expelled  from  the  apartment.  Fire  and  com- 
bmlion  in  general  is  fo  far  from  purifying  contami¬ 
nated  air,  that  it  adually  contaminates  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  it  in  a  fliort  time;  fo  that  not  only  a  com- 
mon  fire,  but  even  a  lighted  candle,  when  kept  in  a 
well-clofed  room,  wherein  the  external  air  has  not  a 


air  is  injeded  into  the  cavity  between  the  two  barrels 
through  the  valve  EP.  The  ball  K  is  put  down  into 
its  p  ace  in  the  fmall  barrel,  with  the  hammer,  as  in  any 
other  gun.  At  S  L  is  another  valve,  which,  being 
opened  by  the  trigger  O,  permits  the  air  to  come  be¬ 
ll.,  ,tle  bullet,  fo  as  to  drive  it  out  with  great  force. 
,.°A.  '  “  valve  be  opened  and  fluit  fuddenly,  one  charge 

objection  to  of  condenfed  air  may  be  fufficient  for  feveral  difeharges 
IS  a  limple  of  hu  tts  •.  hm-  it  i  .  P 
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AIR  Balloons,  a  general  name  given  to  baas  of  !on  of conde"fe<J  air ;  which  air  will  rufh  up  thro’ 

"Hi!1"  “"=?>  h;«  *i’.  o’  oth.-r  bir'dS;  !t  it; 


permanently  elaftic fluid,  whofe  fpecific  gravity  is  con- 
fiderably  lefs  than  that  of  common  atmofpheric  air  The 
confequence  of  their  being  filled  in  this  manner  is,  that 
it  they  are  of  any  eonfiderable  magnitude,  they  afeend 
in  the  air  to  an  amazing  height ;  and  will  not  only  a- 
lcend  in  this  manner  by  themfelves,  but  carry  up  alona 
with  them  great  weights,  and  continue  to  rife  till  they 
attain  an  height  in  which  the  circumambient  air  is  of 
the  lame  fpecific  gravity  with  themfelves.  Jn  this  fitua- 
tton  they  will  either  float  or  be  driven  in  the  diredion 
ol  the  wind  or  current  of  air  in  which  they  are  expo- 
led,  remaining  in  thefe  elevated  regions  till  the  fluid 
efcapes  by  the  burfting  of  the  bags  from  the  fnperlor 
elafticity  of  the  fluid,  or  by  its  gradual  evaporation 
through  the  pores  of  the  envelope.  The  hiltory,  prin¬ 
ciples,  &c.  of  thofe  machines  are  detailed  under  the  ar- 
tide  Aerostation. 

Aik- Bladder,  in  fillies.  Sec  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy,  chap. lii.  and  Icthyology, 


or  further.  If  the  air  is  ftrongly  condenfed  at  every 
difeharge,  only  a  portion  of  the  air  efcapes  from  the 
ball;  therefore,  by  re- cocking  the  piece,  another  dif- 
c  large  may  be  made;  and  this  repeated  to  the  amount 
ot  i  s  or  1 6  times.  An  additional  barrel  is  fometimes 
made,  and  applied  for  the  difeharge  of  (hot,  inllead  of 
the  one  above  deferibed. 

The  air  in  the  copper  ball  is  condenfed  by  means  of 
the  fyringe  B  (fig.  7.),  ln  the  following  manner:  The 
ball  c  is  ferewed  quite  clofe  on  the  top  of  the  fyringe 
at  b,  at -the  end  of  the  Aeel-pointed  rod:  *  is  a  flout 
ring  through  which  paffes  the  rod  A  upon  this  rod 
the  feet  fhould  be  firmly  fet ;  then  the  hands  are  to 
be  applied  to  the  two  handles  fixed  on  the  fide  of 
the  barrel  of  the  fyringe.  Now  by  moving  the  barrel 
L>  Readily  up  and  down  on  the  rod  a,  the  ball  c  will 
become  charged  with  condenfed  air;  and  it  may  be  ea- 
%  known  when  the  ball  is  as  full  as  poffible,  by  the 
irremtible  aftion  that  the  air  makes  againft  the  piflon 


„  irremtible  action  that  the  air  make 

lets,  &c.  with* great  vicfleiice.30  ^  eXplod!fl&  bul‘  wbe"  7°“  ar?  working  the  fyringe.  At  the  end  of  the 

s  ^I^fien^he  bad  c'fat^'oiTthe^rew’1^ 

bore,  from  whence  the  b  illets  are  exn'loded •' a°d  “  T  ‘  r  %,nSe  clofe  to  the  orifice  in  the  ball  e. 

barrel  ECDR  on  the  outSe  of  it  ’  r  S*  '*  ilXed  3  valve  and  fpring,  which  gives 

SMNP  fixed  in  the  flock  of“ the  JnTvVv  hT  ^  admiflj°n  of  air  >  but  upon  its  emilfion 

Vol.I.  PartI.  thC  gUn’  ^  Wh'th  the  coraes  cbfe  UP  to  the  orifice,  fhutting  up  the  internal 

U  u  air. 
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of  bullets ;  but  if  the  whole  air  be  difcliarged  on  one 

uugC lt.wli*  dr've  >t  out  with  a  great  force.  ' 
i  his  difeharge  is  effefted  by  means  of  a  lock,  fig  o 
placed  here  as  ufual  In  other  guns;  for  the  trigger  be - 
ing  pulled,  the  cock  will  go  down  and  drive  the  lever 
hg.  8.  which  will  open  the  valve,  and  let  in  the  air 
upon  the  bullet  K. 

Air-guns  of  late  years  have  received  very  great  im¬ 
provements  m  their  conftruftion.  Fig.  10.  is  a  repre- 
lentation  of  one  made  by  the  late  Mr  B.  Martin  of 
Eondon,  and  now  by  feveral  of  the  mathematical  in- 
ltrument  and  gun  makers  of  the  metropolis.  For  fim- 
phcity  and  perfedion  it  exceeds  any  other  heretofore 
contrived.  A  is  the  gun-barrel,  with  the  lock,  flock, 
ram-rod,  and  of  the  fize  and  weight  of  a  common 
fowling-piece.  Under  the  lock,  at  b,  is  a  round  flee! 
tube,  having  a  fmall  moveable  pin  in  the  infide,  which  is 
pulhed  out  when  the  trigger  *  is  pulled,  by  the  fpring- 
work  within  the  lock  ;  to  this  tube  b,  a  hollow  copper- 
ball  c  ferews,  perfectly  air-tight.  This  copper  ball  is 
fully  charged  with  condenfed  air  by  the  fyringe  B 
(hg.  7.)  previous  to  its  being  applied  to  the  tube  b  of 
hg.  10.  It  is  then  evident,  that  if  a  bullet  be  rammed 
down  in  the  barrel,  the  copper  ball  ferewed  fall  at  b. 
and  the  trigger  0  be  pulled,  that  the  pin  in  b  will,  by 
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air.  The  pifton-rod  works  air-tight,  by  a  collar  of 
leather  on  it,  in  the  barrel  B  ;  it  >s  therefore  plain, 
when  the  barrel  is  drawn  up,  the  air  will  rulh  in  at  the 
hole  h  When  the  barrel  is  pulhed  down,  the  air  there¬ 
in  contained  will  have  no  other  way  to  pafs  from  the 

nrefTure  of  the  pifton  but  into  the  ball  c  at  top.  i  he 
barrel  being  drawn  up,  the  operation  repeated,  until 
the  condenfation  is  fo  ftrong  as  to  refill  the  aftion  of 

^Sometimes  the  fyringe  is  applied  to  the  end  of  the 
barrel  C  (fee  fig.  i  >  •);  the  lock  and  trigger  (hut  up  in 
a  brafs  cafe  d;  and  the  trigger  pulled,  or  difcharge  made, 
bv  pulling  the  chain  b.  In  this  contrivance  there  is  a 
round  chamber  for  the  condenfed  air  at  the  end  of  the 
fvringe  at  e,  and  it  has  a  valve  afting  in  a  fimilar  man 


ner  to  that  of  the  copper  ball.  When  this  inftrument 
is  not  in  nfe,  the  brafs  cafe  d  is  made  to  Hide  off,  and 
the  inllrument  then  becomes  a  walk,  ng-ftick  ;  from 
which  circumftance,  and  the  barrel  being  made  of  cane, 
brafs,  &c.  it  has  received  the  appellation  of  the  Air- 
cane.  The  head  of  the  cane  unfcrews  and  takes  of  at 
a  where  the  extremity  of  the  pifton-rod  in  the  barrel 
is>  fhown  :  an  iron  rod  is  placed  in  a  ring  at  the  end  of 
this,  and  the  air  condenfed  in  the  barrel  in  a  fimilar 
manner  to  that  of  the  gun  as  above  ;  but  its  force  of 
a&ion  is  not  near  fo  ftrong  and  permanent  as  that  of 

the  latter.  .  .  .  ,  . 

The  Magazine  Air-gun  was  invented  by  that  inge¬ 
nious  artift  L.  Colbe.  By  this  contrivance  ten  bullets 
are  fo  lodged  in  a  cavity,  near  the  place  of  difcharge, 
that  they  may  be  drawn  into  the  fhooting-barrel,  and 
focceffively  difcharged  fo  fall  as  to  be  nearly  of  the 
lame  ufe  as  fo  many  different  guns. 

Fig.  i  2,  reprefents  the  prefent  form  of  this  machine, 
where  part  of  the  ftock  is  cut  off,  to  the  end  of  the  in- 
jeding  fyringe.  It  has  its  valve  opening  into  the  ca¬ 
vity  between  the  barrels,  as  before.  K  K  is  the  fmall 
(hooting -barrel,  which  receives  the  bullets  from  the 
magazine  E  D,  which  is  of  a  ferpentine  form,  and 
clofed  at  the  end  D  when  the  bullets  are  lodged  in  it. 
The  circular  part  a  b  c,  is  the  key  of  a  cock,  having 
a  cylindric  hole  through  it,  i  k,  which  is  equal  to  the 
bore  of  the  fame  barrel,  and  makes  a  part  of  it  in  the 
prefent  fituation.  When  the  lock  is  taken  off,  the  fe¬ 
deral  parts  Q,  R,  T,  W,  &c.  come  into  view,  by  which 
mea-is  the  difcharge  is  made  by  puftiing  up  the  pin  Pp, 
which  raifes  and  opens  a  valve  V,  to  let  in  the  air  againft 
the  bullet  1,  from  the  cavity  F  F  ;  which  valve  is  im¬ 
mediately  fhut  down  again  by  means  of  a  long  fpring 
of  brafs  N  N.  This  valve  V  being  a  conical  piece  of 
brafs,  ground  very  true  in  the  part  which  receives  it, 
will  of  itfelf  be  fnfficient  to  confine  the  air. 

To  make  a  difcharge,  yon  will  pull  the  trigger  ZZ, 
which  throws  up.  the  feer^  a,  and  difengages  it  from 
the  notch  a ,  upon  which  the  ftrong  fpring  WW  moves 
the  tumbler  T,  to  which  the  cock  is  fixed.  This,  by 
its  end  u,  bears  down  the  end  v-.  of  the  tumbling  lever 
R,  which,  by  the  other  end  rrt,  raifes  at  the  fame  time 
the  flat  end  of  the  horizontal  lever  and  by  this 
means,  of  courfe,  the  pin  P p,  which  ftands  upon  it,  is 
pufhed  up,  and  thus  opens  the  valve  V,  and  difeharges 
the  bullet.  This  is  all  evident  from  a  bare  view  of  ihe 
figure, 

To  bring  another  bullet  to  fucceed  that  marked  I, 
inftiintaneoufly,  turn  the  cylindric  Vcavity  of  the  key  of 
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the  cock,  which  before  made  part  of  the  barrel  K  K, 
into  the  fituation  i  k ,  fo  that  the  part  i  may  be  at  K  ; 
and  hold  the  gun  upon  your  lhoulder,  with  the  bar¬ 
rel  downwards  and  the  magazine  upwards,  by  which 
means  that  bullet  next  the  cock  will  fall  into  it  out  of 
the  magazine,  but  go  no  farther  into  this  cylindric 
cavity  than  the  two  little  fprings  which  detain  it. 
The  two  circles  reprefent  the  cock-barrel,  wherein  the 
key  abovementioned  turns  upon  an  axis  not  reprefent? 
ed  here,  but  viiible  in  fig.  13.  This  axis  is  a  fquare 
piece  of  fteel,  on  which  comes  the  fquare  hole  of  the 
hammer  H,  fig.  14;  by  which  the  cylindric  cavity  men¬ 
tioned  is  opened  to  the  magazine.  Then  opening  the 
hammer,  as  in  that  figure,  the  bullet  is  brought  into 
its  proper  place  near  the  difcharge-valve,  and  the  cyhn- 


Air 


gun 

II. 

•  -pipes. 


dric  cavity  of  the  key  of  the  cock  again  makes  part  of 
the  inward  barrel  KK. 

It  evidently  appears  how  expeditious  a  method  this 
is  of  charging  and  difeharging  a  gun  ;  and  were  the 
force  of  condenfed  air  equal  to  that  of  gun-powder, 
fuch  an  air-gun  would  anfwer  the  end  of  feveral  guns.  . 

In  the  air-gun,  and  all  other  cafes  where  the  air  is 
required  to  be  condenfed  to  a  very  great  degree,  it  wilt 
be  requifite  to  have  the  fyringe  of  a  fmall  bore,  viz. 
not  exceeding  half  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  becaufe  the 
preffnre  againft  every  fquare  inch  is  about  15  pounds, 
and  therefore  againft  every  circular  inch  about  12 
pounds.  If  therefore  the  fyringe  be  one  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter,  when  one  atmofphere  is  inje&ed,  there  will  be 
a  refiftance  of  1  2  pounds  againft  the  pifton  ;  and  when 
1.0  are  inje&ed,  there  will  be  a  force  of  120  pounds  to 
be  overcome  ;  whereas  10  atmofpheres  aft  againft  the 
circular  half-inch  pifton  (whofe  area  is  only  one  fourth 
part  fo  big)  with  only  a  force  equal  to  30  pounds  j 
or  40  atmofpheres  may  be  injedted  with  fuch  a  fyringe, 
as  well  as  10  with  the  other.  In  (hort,  the  facility  of 
working  will  be  inversely  as  the  fquares  of  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  fyringe. 

Aik- Jacket,  a  fort  of  jacket  made  of  leather,  in 
which  are  feveral  bags,  or  bladders,  compofed  of  the 
fame  materials,  communicating  with  each  other.  1  hele 
are  filled  with  air  through  a  leather  tube,  having  a  brafs 
ftop-cock  accurately  ground  at  the  extremity,  by  which 
means  the  air  blown  in  through  the  tube  is  confined  in 
the  bladders.  The  jacket  mult  be  wet,  before  the  air 
be  blown  into  the  bags,  as'otherwife  it  will  immediate¬ 
ly  efcape  through  the  pores  of  the  leather.  By  the 
help  of  thefe  bladders,  which  arc  placed  near  the  breaft, 
the  perfon  is  fupported  in  the  water,  without  making 
the  efforts  ufed  in  fwimming. 

Air-  Pipes,  an  invention  for  drawing  foul  air  out  of 
(hips,  or  any  other  clofe  places,  by  means  of  fire. 
Thefe  pipes  were  firft  found  out  by  one  Mr  Sutton,  a 
brewer  in  London  ;  and  from  him  have  got  the  name 
of  Sutton's  Air-pipes .  The  principle  011  which  their 
operation  depends  is  known  to  every  body,  being  in¬ 
deed  no  other  than  that  air  is  neceffary  for  the,  iup- 
port  of  fire  ;  and,  if  it  has  not  accefs  from  the  pla¬ 
ces  moft  adjacent,  will  not  fail  to  cpme  from  tliofe 
that  are  more  remote.  Thus,  in  a  common  furnace, 
the  air  enters  through  the.  afh-hole  ;  but  if  this  is  tlo* 
fed  up,  and  a  hole  made  in  the  fide  of  the. furnace,  the 
air  will  rufh  in  with  great  violence  through  that  hole. 
If  a  tube  of  any  length  whatever  is  mferted  in  this  hole, ^ 
the  air  will  rulh  through  the  tube  into  the  fire,  and.ef 
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Air-pipe*,  confequence  there  will  be  a  continued  circulation 

'  air  in  that  place  where  the  extremity  of  the  tube  is  laid. 
Mr  Sutton’s  contrivance  then,  as  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  by  Do&or  Mead,  amounts  to  no  more 
than  this. — ‘‘  As,  in  every  (hip  of  any  bulk,  there  is 
already  provided  a  copper  or  boiling-place  proportion- 
able  to  the  fize  of  the  veflel ;  it  is  propofed  to  clear  the 
bad  air,  by  means  of  the  fire  already  ufed  under  the 
faid  coppers  or  boiling-places  for  the  neceffary  ufes  of 
the  (hip. 

“  It  is  well  known,  that,  under  every  fuch  copper  or 
boiler,  there  are  placed  two  holes,  feparated  by  a 
grate  ;  the  firfi  of  which  is  for  the  fire,  and  the  other 
for  the  a  files  falling  from  the  fame  ;  and  that  there  is 
alfo  a  flue  from  the  fire  place  upward,  by  which  the 
fmoke  of  the  fire  is  difeharged  at  fome  convenient  place 
or  the  (hip. 

“  It  is  alfo  well  known,  that  the  fire  once  lighted  in 
thefe  fire-places,  is  only  preferred  by  theconfiant  draught 
cf  air  through  the  forementioned  two  holes  and  flue  ; 
and  that  if  the  faid  two  holes  are  clofely  flopped  up, 
the  fire,  though  burning  ever  fo  brifidy  before,  is  im¬ 
mediately  put  out. 

“  But  if,  after  fh utting  up  the  abovementioned  holes, 
another  hole  be  opened,  communicating  with  any  o- 
ther  room  or  airy  place,  and  with  the  fire  ;  it  is  clear, 
the  faid  fire  mufl  again  be  railed  and  burn  as  before, 
there  being  a  like  draught  of  air  through  the  fame  as 
there  was  before  the  hopping  up  of  the  firfi  holes ; 
this  cafe  differing  only  from  the  former  in  this,  that 
the  air  feeding  the  fire  will  now  be  fupplied  from  ano¬ 
ther  place. 

“  It  is  therefore  propofed,  that,  in  order  to  clear  the 
holds  of  fiiips  of  the  bad  air  therein  contained,  the  two 
holes  abovementioned,  the  fire-place  and  afh-place,  be 
both  clofed  up  with  fubfiantial  and  tight  iron-doors  ; 
and  that  a  copper  or  leaden  pipe,  of  fufficient  fize,  be 
laid  from  the  hold  into  the  afh-place,  for  the  draught 
of  air  to  come  in  that  way  to  feed  the  fire.  And  thus 
it  feems  plain,  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  that 
there  will  be,  from  the  hold,  a  conflant  difeharge  of 
the  air  therein  contained  ;  and  confequently,  that  that 
air,  fo  difeharged,  mult  be  as  confiantly  fupplied  by  frefii 
air  down  the  hatches  or  fuch  other  communications  as 
are  opened  into  the  hold  ;  whereby  the  fame  mufl  be 
continually  frefhened,  and  its  air  rendered  more  whole- 
fome  and  fit  for  refpiration. 

“  And  if  into  this  principal  pipe  fo  laid  into  the 
hold,  other  pipes  are  let  in,  communicating  refpedtive- 
ly  either  with  the  well  or  lower  decks  ;  it  mufl  follow, 
that  part  of  the  air,  confumed  in  feeding  the  fire,  mull 
he  refpe&ively  drawn  out  of  all  fuch  places  to  which  the 
communication  fhall  be  fo  made.” 

This  account  is  fo  plain,  that  no  doubt  can  remain 
concerning  the  efficacy  of  the  contrivance  ;  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that,  by  means  of  pipes  of  this  kind,  a  conflant 
circulation  of  frefh  air  would  be  occafioned  thro’  thofe 
places  where  it  would  otherwife  be  moll  apt  to  flagnate 
and  putrefy.  Several  other  contrivances  have  been  ufed 
or  the  fame  purpofe  ;  and  Dodtor  Hales’s  ventilators, 
y  fume  unaccountable  prejudice,  have  been  reckoned 
Superior  in  efficacy  and  even  fimplicity  to  Mr  Sutton’s 
machine,  which  at  its  firfi  invention  met  with  great 
oppofition  *,  and  even  when  introduced  by  Dr  Mead, 


*  See  $ut- 
Un. 
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of  who  uied  all  his  mterefl  for  that  purpofe,  was  fname-  Air-jvpf*. 
fully  negle&ed.  i 

A  machine  capable  of  anfwering  the  fame  purpofe 
was  invented  by  Mr  Defagnliers,  which  he  called  the 
fity' s  lungs .  It  confided  of  a  cylindrical  box  fet  up  on 
its  edge,  and  fixed  to  a  wooden  pedeflal.  From  the 
upper  edge  of  the  box  ifTued  a  fquare  trunk  open  at  the 
end,  and  communicating  with  the  cavity  of  the  box. 

Within  this  box  was  placed  a  cylindrical  wheel  turning 
on  an  axis.  It  was  divided  into  12  parts,  by”  means  of 
partitions  placed  like  the  radii  of  a  circle.  Thefe  par¬ 
titions  did  not  extend  quite  to  the  centre,  but  left  an 
open  fpace  of  about  1  8  inches  diameter  in  the  middle  ; 
towards  the  circumference,  they  extended  as  far  as  pof- 
fible  without  interfering  with  the  cafe,  fo  that  the 
wheel  might  always  be  allowed  to  turn  freely.  -  Things 
being  thus  circumftanced,  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  wheel 
was  turned  towards  that  fide  of  the  box  on  which  the 
trunk  was,  every  divifion  would  pufh  the  air  before  it, 
and  drive  it  out  through  the  trunk,  at  the  fame  time 
that  frefh  air  would  come  in  through  the  open  fpace  at 
the  centre,  to  fupply  that  which  was  thrown  out  thro* 
the  trunk.  By  turning  the  wheel  fvviftly,  2  flrong  blail 
of  air  would  be  continually  forced  out  thro’  the  fquare 
trunk,  on  the  fame  principles  on  which  a  common  fan¬ 
ner  winnows  corn.  If  the  wheel  is  turned  the  oppofite 
way,  a  draught  of  air  may  be  produced  from  the  trunk 
to  the  centre.  If  this  machine,  then,  is  placed  in  a 
100m  where  a  circulation  of  air  is  wanted,  and  the  trunk 
made  to  pafs  through  one  of  the  walls  ;  by  turning  the 
wheel  fwiftly  round,  the  air  will  be  forced  with  great 
velocity  out  of  that  room,  at  the  fame  time  that  Ire fn 
air  will  enter  through  any  chinks  by  which  it  can  have 
accefs  to  fupply  that  which  has  been  forced  out. 

It  js  evident,  that  the  circulation  which  is  promoted 
by  this  machine,  is  entirely  of  the  fame  kind  with  that: 
produced  by  Mr  Sutton’s  ;  the  turning  of  the  wheel  in 
Mr  Defagulier’s  machine  being  equivalent  to  the  rare* 
fadhon  of  the  air  by  fire  in  Mr  Sutton's  :  but  that  the 
laUer  is  \  a  III  y  fuperior,  as  adling  of  itfelf,  and  without 
lntermiffion,  requires  no  arguments  to  prove.  Mr  Sut¬ 
ton  s  machine  has  yet  another  conveniencv,  of  which  no 
other  contrivance  for  the  fame  purpofe  can  boafl  ; 
namely,  that  it  not  only  draws  out  putrid  air,  but  de- 
flroys  it  by  caufingit  pafs  through  fire  ;  and  experience 
has  abundantly  fhown,  that  though  putrid  air  is  thrown 
into  a  great  quantity  of  frefii  air,  it  is  fo  far  from  Jo- 
fing  its  pernicious  properties,  that  it  often  produces 
noxious  difeafes.  We  do  not  fay,  indeed,  that  putrid 
air  becomes  falutary  by  this  means  ;  but  it  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  rendered  lefs  noxious  than  before;  tho’  whether  it 
is  equally  innocent  with  the  fmoke  of  a  fire  fed  in  the 
common  way,  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine. 

Befides  this  machine  by  Mr  Defaguliers,  the  venti¬ 
lators  of  Dr  Hales,  already  mentioned,  and  thofe 
called  wind- fails ,  are  likewife  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

The  former  of  which  is  an  improvement  of  the  Heffian- 
bellows*  :  the  other  is  a  contrivance  for  throwing  frefh  •  See  Vcn- 
air  into  thofe  places  where  putrid  air  is  apt  to  lodge  ; 
but  this  has  the  lafl  mentioned  inconvenience  in  a 
much  greater  degree  than  any  of  the  others,  as  the 
blaft.  of  frefii  air  throws  out  that  which  was  rendered 
putrid  by  flagnation,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  contami¬ 
nate  all  around  it.  See  Wi sn-Salh, 
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Air-trunk  Ait-Trunl,  Is  alfo  a  contrivance  by  Doftor  Hales 
II  to  prevent  the  ftagnation  of  putrid  effluvia  in  jails, 

Air-fliafts.  and  Qther  }aces  where  a  great  number  of  people  are 

crowded  together  in  a  fmall  fpace.  It  confius  only  o 
a  long  fquare  trunk  open  at  both  ends;  one  of  which  is 
inferted  into  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  the  air  of  which 
is  required  to  be  kept  pure  ;  and  the  other. extends  a 
good  way  beyond  the  roof,  through  this  trunk,  a 
continued  circulation  is  carried  on  :  and  the  reafon  is, 
J:hat  the  putrid  effluvia  which  do  fo  much  mifchief  when 
collected,  being  much  lighter  than  the  pure  atmofphere, 
arife  to  the  top  of  the  room  ;  and,  if  they  there  hnd  a 
vent,  will  continually  go  out  through  it.  I  hefe 
arife  in  very  confiderable  quantity,  being  calculated  by 
the  late  Dr  Keil  at  no  lefs  than  39  ounces  from  one  man 

in  24  hours.  .r 

Thefe  trunks  were  firft  made  trial  of  by  Mr  V  eoman, 
over  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  where  they,  were  nine 
inches  wide  within  ;  and  over  the  Court  of  King’s- bench 
in  Weil  minder-hall,  where  they  were  fix  inches  wide. 
They  are  fometimes  made  wider,  and  fometimes  nar¬ 
rower  :  but  the  wider  they  are  the  longer  they  ought 
to  be,  more  effedliiaUy  to  promote  the  afeent  of  the  va¬ 
pour.  i  he  reafon  why  vapours  of  this  kind  afeend 
more  fvviftly  through  a  long  trunk  than  a  fflort  one,  is, 
that  the  preffure  of  fluids  is  always  according  to  their 
different  depth,  without  regard  to  the  diameter  of  their 
baiis,  or  of  the  veffel  which  contains  them  ;  and,  upon 
this  principle,  a  gallon  of  water  may  be  made  to  fplit 
a  ftrong  eafk.  See  Hydrostatics.  When  the  co¬ 
lumn  of  putrid  effluvia  is  long  and  narrow,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  column  of  atmofphere  prefling  on  the 
upper  end  of  the  trunk,  and  that  which  preffes  on  the 
lower  end,  is  much  greater  than  if  the  column  of  pu¬ 
trid  effluvia  was  (hort  and  wide  ;  and  confequently.  the 
afeent  is  much  fwifter. — One  pan  of  a  Angle  pair  of 
feales,  which  was  two  inches  in  diameter,  being  held 
within  one  of  thefe  trunks  over  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
the  force  of  the  afeending  air  made  it  rife  fo  as  to  re¬ 
quire  four  grains  to  reftore  the  equilibrium,  and  this 
when  there  was  no  perfon  in  the  houfe  ;  but  when  it 
was  full,  no  lefs  than  12  grains  were  requifite  to  re- 
bore  the  equilibrium  ;  which  clearly  (hows  that  thefe 
trunks  muff  be  of  real  and  very  great  efficacy. 

Air- Pump,  a  machine  by  which  the  air  contained  in 
a  proper  veflel  may  be  exhaufled  or  drawn  out.  See 
the  article  Pnkumatics. 

AiR-Sacs ,  in  birds.  See  Comparative  Anatomy, 
chap.  ii. 

AiR-Shafts ,  among  miners,  denote  holes  or  fhafts 
let  down  from  the  open  air  to  meet  the  adits  and  fur- 
liifh  frefh  air.  The  damps,  want,  and  impurity  of  air 
which  occur,  when  adits  are  wrought  30  or  40  fathoms 
long,  make  it  neceffary  to  let  down  air- fhafts,  in  order 
to  give  the  air  liberty  to  play  through  the  whole  work, 
and  thus  difeharge  bad  vapours,  and  furnifli  good  air 
for  refpiration  :  the  cxpence  of  which  fhafts,  in  regard 
of  their  vafl  depths,  hardnefs  of  the  -rock,  drawing  of 
water,  &c.  fometimes  equals,  nay  exceeds,  the  ordinary 
charge  of  the  whole  adit. 

Sir  Robert  Murray  deferibes  a  method,  ufed  in  the 
coal-mines  at  Liege,  of  working  mines  without  air- 
fhafts. 

When  the  miners  at  Mendip  have  funk  a  groove, 
they  will  not  be  at  the  charge  of  an  air- {haft  till 
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they  come  at  ore  ;  and  for  the  fupply.  of  air.  have  Air-threads 
boxes  of  elm  exaaiy  clofed,  of  about  fix  inches  in  the  ^ 
clear,  by  which  they  carry  it  down  about  twenty  fa-  L  —  v4,_» 
thorns.  They  cut  a  trench  at  a  little  diftance  from 
the  top  of  the  groove,  covering  it  with  turf  and  rods 
difpofed  to  receive  the  pipd,  which  they  contrive  to 
come  in  fideways  to  their  groove,  four  feet  from  the 
top  ;  which  carries  down  the  air  to  a  great^  depth. 

When  they  come  at  ore,  and  need  an  air-fhaft,  they 
fink  it  four  or  five  fathoms  diftant,  according  to  the 
convenience  of  the  breadth,  and  of  the  fame  fafhion 
with  the  groove,  to  draw  as  well  ore  as  air. 

AiR-Tbreads ,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  .  name  given  to 
the  long  filaments,  fo  frequently  feen  in  autumn  float¬ 
ing  about  in  the  air. 

Thefe  threads  are  the  work  of  fpiders,  efpecially  of 
that  fpecies  called  the  long-legged  fleld-fpider  ;  which, 
having  mounted  to  the  fummit  of  a  bufh  or  tree,  darts 
from  ft.  tail  feveral  of  thefe  threads,  till  one  is  produced 
capable  of  fupporting  the  creature  in  the  air:  on  this 
it  mounts  in  quell  of  prey,  and  frequently  rifes  to  a  very 
conflderable  height.  See  Aran  ea. 

AiR-Veftls ,  are  fpiral  duds  in 'the  leaves,  &c.  of 
plants,  fuppofed  to  be  analogous  to  the  lungs  of  ani¬ 
mals,  in  fupplying  the  different  parts  of  a  plant  with  air. 

See  the  article  Plants. 

Air,  in  mythology,  was  adored  by  the  Heathens  un¬ 
der  the  names  of  Jupiter  and  Junoj  the  former  repre- 
fenting  the  fuperior  and  finer  part  of  the  atmofphere, 
and  the  latter  the  inferior  and  grofler  part.  The  augurs 
alfo  drew  prefages  from  the  clouds,  thunder,  light¬ 
ning,  &c. 

Air,  in  painting,  &c.  denotes  the  manner  and  very 
life  of  action  ;  or  it  is  that  which  expreffes  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  agent. —  It  is  fometimes  aifo  ufed  in  a  fyno- 
nymous  fenfe  with  geflure  or  attitude. 

Air,  in  mufic,  is  taken  in  different  fenfes..  It  is- 
fometimes  contrafted  with  harmony ;  and,  in  this  fenfe, 
it  is  fynonymous  with  melody  in  general. — Its  proper 
meaning  is,  A  tune,  which  is  fet  to  words,  or  to  ihort 
pieces  of  poetry  that  are  called  fongs . 

In  operas,  we  give  the  name  of  air  to  fuch  pieces  of 
mufic  as  are  formed  with  meafures  and  cadences,  to  di- 
flinguifh  it  from  the  recitative  ;  and,  in  general,  every 
piece  of  mulic  is  called  an  air ,  which  is  formed  for  the 
voice,  or  even  for  inflruments,  and  adapted  to  flanzas, 
whether  it  forms  a  whole  in  itfelf,  or  whether  it  can  be 
detached  from  ^ny  whole  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  and 
be  executed  alone. 

If  the  fubjedt  admits  of  harmony,  and  is  fet  in  parts, 
the  air  is,  accoiding  to  their  number,  denominated  a 
duett ,  a  trio ,  a  quartetto,  & c.  We  need  not  follow 
Rouffeau,  and  the  other  philologiffs,  in  their  endeavours- 
to  invelligate  the  etymon  of  the  word  air .  Its  deriva¬ 
tion,  though  found  and  afeertained,  would  contribute 
little  to  illuftrate  its  meaning  in  that  remote  fenfe,  to 
which,  through  a  long  continuance  of  time,  and  the 
various  viciffitudes  of  language,  it  has  now  paffed.  The 
curious  may  confult  the  fame  article  in  the  Ditttonnairc 
de  Mujique  bv  M.  Rouffeau. 

In  modern  mufic,  there  are  feveral  different  kinds  of 
airs,  each  of  which  agrees  to  a  certain  kind  of  dancing,, 
and  from  thefe  dances  the  airs  themfelves  take  theit 
fpecific  names. 

The  airs  of  our  operas,  are,  if  we  may  be  permitted 

the 
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the  exprefiion,  the  canvafs  or  fubftratum  upon  which 
J  are  painted  all  the  pictures  of  imitative  mufic  ;  melody 
is  the  defign,  and  harmony  the  colouring;  every  pi&u* 
refque  object  felected  from  the  moft  beautiful  parts  of 
nature,  every  reflected  fentiment  of  the  human  heart, 
are  the  models  which  the  artift  imitates;  whatever  gains 
attention,  whatever  interefts  the  foul,  whatever  charms 
the  ear,  or  caufes  emotion  in  the  heart,  thefe  are  the 
objects  of  his  imitation.  See  Imitation.  An  air 
which  delights  the  ear,  and  difeovers  the  learning  of 
the  compofer;  an  air  invented  by  genius,  and  compofed 
with  tafte  ;  is  the  nobleft  effort  of  mufic  :  it  is  this 
which  explores  the  compafs,  and  cjifplays  the  delicacy, 
of  a  beautiful  voice  ;  it  is  in  this  where  the  charms  of  a 
well-conduded  fymphony  fhine  ;  it  is  by  this,  that  the 
pafiions,  excited  and  inflamed  by  nice  gradations,  reach 
and  agitate  the  foul  through  the  avenues  of  external 
fenfe.  After  hearing  a  beautiful  air ,  the  mind  is  ac- 
quiefeent  and  ferene:  the  ear  is  fatisfied,  not  difgufted  : 
it  remains  impreffed  on  the  fancy,  it  becomes  a  part  of 
our  effence,  we  carry  it  with  ns,  we  are  able  to  repeat 
it  at  pleafure  :  without  the  ability  acquired  by  habit  to 
breathe  a  Angle  note  of  it,  we  execute  it  iti  our  ima¬ 
gination  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  heard  it  upon  the 
theatre  :  one  fees  the  feene,  the  a£ior,  the  theatre  ; 
one  hears  the  accompaniments  and  the  applaufes.  'J  he 
real  enthufiaft  in  mufic  never  forgets  the  beautiful  airs 
which  he  has  heard  ;  w  hen  he  ehoofes,  he  caufes  the 
opera  to  recommence. 

The  words  to  which  airs  are  adapted,  are  not  always 
rehearfed  in  regular  fucceffion,  nor  fpoken  in  the  fame 
manner  with  thofe  of  the  recitative  ;  and  though,  for 
ordinary,  they  are  very  fhort,  yet  they  are  interrupted, 
repeated,  tranfpofed,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  artift.  They 
do  not  conftitute  a  narrative,  which  once  told  is  over  : 
they  either  delineate  a  picture,  which  it  is  neceffary  to 
contemplate  in  different  points  of  view;  or  infpire  a  fen¬ 
timent  in  which  the  heart  acquiefces  w  ith  pleafure,  and 
from  which  it  is  neither  able  nor  willing  to  be  difen- 
gaged  ;  and  the  different  phrafes  of  the  air ,  are  nothing 
elfe  but  different  manners  of  beholding  the  fame  image. 
This  is  the  reafon  why  the  fubjedt  of  an  air  fhould  be 
one.  It  is  by  thefe  repetitions  properly  placed,  it  is 
by  thefe  redoubled  efforts,  that  an  impreffion,  which  at 
fir  ft  was  not  able  to  move  you,  at  length  ftiakes  your 
foul,  agitates  you,  tranfport"  you  out  of  yourfelf :  and 
it  islikewife  upon  the  fame  principle,  that  the  runnings, 
as  they  are  called,  or  thofe  long,  mazy,  and  inarticu- 
lated  inflections  of  the  voice,  which,  in  pathetic  airs , 
frequently  feem,  though  they  are  not  always  fo,  im¬ 
properly  placed  ;  whilft  the  heart  is  affe&ed  with  a  fen¬ 
timent  exquifitely  moving,  it  often  expreffes  its  emo¬ 
tions  by  inarticulate  founds,  more  ftrongly  and  fenfibly 
than  it  could  do  by  words  themfelves. 

The  form  of  airs  is  of  two  kinds.  The  fmall  airs 
are  often  compofed  of  two  ftrains,  which  ought  each  of 
them  to  be  fung  twice  ;  but  the  important  airs  in  ope¬ 
ras  are  frequently  in  the  form  of  rondeaus. 

Air,  or  Ayr,  in  geography,  atown  of  Scotland,  capital 
of  an  extenfive  county  of  the  fame  name.  It  Hands  on 
the  river  Air,  and  was  formerly  a  place  of  good  trade, 
and  feat  of  fifheries;  all  of  which  have  vanifhed,  and  the 
people  now  live  by  one  another.  Air  appears,  from  hi- 
ftory  and  other  documents,  to  have  been  a  confiderable 
place  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquefL  The  vouchers 
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of  its  antiquity  are  corroborated  by  an  elegant  building, 
called  the  Crofs ,  which  hath  efcaped  the  deftru&ive 
rage  of  the  laft  and  preceding  century.  The  date  on 
this  fragment  of  antiquity  is  1055,  confequently  it 
hath. flood  in  its  place  above  730  years  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  wifhed,  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  may 
unite  in  preferving  it  from  being  deftroyed  by  perfons 
who  have  expreffed  a  ftrong  defire  to  that  purpofe.  In 
TSS7>  the  tax  levied  upon  Air  was  E. 2 36  Scots;  upon 
Glafgow  only  L.  202.  In  1771,  Air  was  affeffed  at 
15  s.  Sterl.  and  Glafgow  at  L.  j8,  jcs.  In  1751,  the 
pickled  herrings  exported  from  Air  were  66  24  barrels 
fince  the  year  *777?  none.  I  hefe  revolutions  appear  the 
more  extraordinary,  when  we  confider  the  very  advan¬ 
tageous  lituation  of  Air  both  by  land  and  water ;  the 
fertility  of  the  country  ;  the  riches  of  the  fea  ;  its 
contiguity  to  the  weftern  fifheries  on  one  fide,  and  to 
Glafgow  on  the  other  ;  the  large  returns  for  cattle,, 
grain,  and  coal ;  the  ample  revenues  of  the  town;  and 
particularly  the  conveniency  of  its  harbour  for  fiftnng- 
veffels  of  every  conftru&ion. —  About  a  mile  north  from 
the  town  there  is  a  lazar-houfe,  commonly  called  The 
King's  Chapel ,  which  King  Robert  de  Bruce  fet  apart 
for  the  maintenance  of  lepers. 

.  AIR  A,  in  botany  ;  A  genus  of  the  triandria  digy- 
nia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
4th  order,  Gramina .  The  charaders  are  :  The  calyx 
is  a  two-flowered  double-valved  glume:  The  corolla  is 
two-valved,  and  no  rudiment  of  a  flower  between  the 
florets  :  Th ejian/ina  confift  of  three  capillary  filament') 
the  length  of  the  flower  ;  the  anthers  are  oblong,  and 
forked  at  both  ends:  The  pijiillum  is  an  egg-fhaped 
germen  ;  the  ftyli  are  two,  briftly,  and  expanding  ;  the 
ftigmata  are  pubefeent :  dhere  is  no. pericarpiu?n ;  the 
including  corolla  grows  to  the  feed  :  The  feed  is  egg- 
fhaped  and  covered.  There  are  14  fpecies  of  the  aTra, 
nine  of  which  are  natives  of  Britain.  The  Englifh 
name  is  Hair-grafs.  See  the  general  article  Grass. 

AIRANI,  in  church-hiftory,  an  obfeure  fed  of  A- 
nans,  in  the  fourth  century,  who  denied  the  confubftan- 
tiality  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  with  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
They  are  otherwife  called  Air  uni  ft  ct ;  and  are  faid  to 
have  taken  their  name  from  one  Airas,  who  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  this  party,  in  tlie  reigns  of 
Valentinian  and  Gratian 

AIRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  Proper  Gafcony,  of 
which  it  is  the  capital,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  fea  ted 
on  the  river  Adcur,  on  the  declivity  of  a,  mountain, 
E.  Long.  o.  3.  N.  Lat.  43.  47. 

Aire,  a  ftrong  town  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
county  of  Artois,  with  a-  caftle.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1710,  and  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Lis,  2 z 
miles  fonth  of  Dunkirk,  and  communicates  with  St 
Omer's  by  a  cai.al  cut  from  the  river  Aa.  E.  Lonp\ 
2.31.  N.  Lat.  50.  38.  0 

AIRING,  a  term  peculiarly  nfed  for  the  excrcifjnor 
horfes  in  the  open  air.  It  purifies  the  blood;,  purges  the 
body  from  grofs  humours;  and,  as  the  jockies  exprefs- 
it,  teaches  tlie  horfe  how  to  make  his  wind  rake  equally, 
and  keep  time  with  the  other  motions  of  his  body.  It 
alfo  fharpens  the  ftomach,  and  keeps  the  creature  hunr 
gry  ;  which  is  a  thing  of  great  confequencc,  as  hunters 
and  racers  are  very  apt  to  have  their  ftomach  fail  off, 
either  from  want  of  exercife,  or  from  the  too  violent 
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Airs  exercife  which  they  are  often  expofed  to. 

«  be  over  fat,  it  is  belt  to  air  him  before  fun-nfe  and 
Ajug*-  ,  after  fun-fetting  ;  and  in  general,  it  is  allowed  by  all, 
that  nothing  is  more  beneficial  to  thofe  creaturea  than 
early  and  late  airings.  Some  of  our  modern  managers, 
however,  difpute  this:  they  fay,  that  the  cold  of  thefe 
times  is  too  great  for  die  creature ;  and  that  if,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  he  is  fubjed  to  catarrhs,  rheums,  or  the  like 
complaints,  the  dews  and  cold  fogs,  in  thefe  early  and 
late  airings,  will  be  apt  to  increafe  all  thofe  diforders. 


Nature,  we  fee,  alfo  points  out  the  fun-beams  as  of 
great  ufe  to  thefe  animals;  thofe  which  are  kept  hardy 
and  lie  out  all  night,  always  running  to  thofe  places 
where  the  funfhine  comes,  as  foon  as  it  appears  in  a 
morning.  This  fhould  feem  to  recommend  thofe  airmgs 
that  are  to  be  made  before  fun-fet,  and  a  little  time 
after  fun-rife.  As  to  the  caution,  fo  earneftly  incul¬ 
cated  by  Markham,  of  ufing  thefe  early  and  late  air¬ 
ings  for  fat  horfes,  it  is  found  unneceflary  by  many  : 
for  they  fay,  that  the  fame  effed  may  be  produced  by 
airings  at  warmer  times,  provided  only  that  they  are 
made  longer;  and  that,  in  general,  it  is  from  long  air¬ 
ings  that  we  are  to  expedt  to  bring  a  horfe  to  a  perfed 
wind  and  found  courage.  .  . 

AIRS,  in  the  manege,  are  the  artificial  motions  ot 
taught  horfes;  as  the  demivolt,  curvet,  capriole,  &c. 

AIRY,  or  Aery,  among  fportfmen,  a  term  expref- 
fing  the  neft  of  a  hawk  or  eagle. 

Airy  Triplicity ,  among  aftrologers,  denotes  the  three 
.figns,  gemini,  libra,  and  aquarius. 

AISNE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  in  Champaign, 
and  runs  W.  by  SoifTons  in  the  Ifle  of  France,  falling 
in  the  river  Oife,  a  little  above  Campeigne. 

A 1TOCZU,  a  confiderable  river  of  LefTer  Afia, 
which,  arifing.in  the  mountain  Taurus,  falls  into  the 
fouth  part  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 

AJUGA,  Bugle:  A  genus  of  the  gymnofpermia 
order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4 2d  order, 
Afperifolia.  The  characters  are:  The  calyx  is  a  fhort 
perianthium,  monophyllous  and  perfiftent:  The  corolla 
is  monopetalous  and  grinning  :  Th tjiamina  confift  of 
four  ered  fubulated  filaments  ;  the  anthene  are  dimi¬ 
diated:  The  pift  ilium  has  a  four-cleft  germen,  a  filiform 
ft y lus,  and  two  (lender  ftigmata  :  There  is  no  pericar - 
pium ;  the  calyx  converging,  and  containing  the  feeds 
in  its  bofom :  The  feeds  are  four,  and  oblong.  The 
Species  enumerated  by  Linnaeus  are,  1.  The  orienta¬ 
ls,  with  inverted  flowers,  which  is  a  native  oPthe  Eaft. 
2.  The  genevenfis,  with  woolly  leaves  and  hairy  cups, 
is  a  native  of  Switzerland  and  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe.  3.  The  pyramidalis,  or  mountain  bugle,  with 
a  fquare  pyramidal  fpike  and  blue  flowers,  is  a  native 
of  Sweden,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  hilly  parts 
of  Britain.  Sheep  and  goats  eat  it ;  cows  are  not  fond 
of  it;  horfes  and  fwlne  refufe  it.  4.  The  reptans,  com¬ 
mon  or  pafture  bugle,  with  creeping  fuckers,  and  blue, 
red,  or  white  blofioms,  in  long  leafy  fpikes,  is  a  native 
of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  met  with  in 
woods  and  moift  places  in  many  parts  of  Britain.  The 
roots  are  aftringent,  and  ftrike  a  black  colour  with  vi¬ 
triol  of  iron.  1 

Culture .  The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  fowing 
the  feeds  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  a  pot  filled  with 
loamy  earth,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  fituation  till  autumn; 
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If  the  horfe  when  it  mud  be  removed  under  a  frame,  and  protedled 
from  the  frofts.  In  the  fpring,  after  the  plants  are  come 
up,  let  them  be  tranflated  each  into  a  feparate  pot,  and 
in  fummer  placed  under  a  fhady  fituation.  The  other 
forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  their  fide-fhoots,  and 
fucceed  belt  in  a  moift  fhady  fituation. 

AIUS  Locunus,  the  name  of  a  deity  to  whom 
the  Romans  eredled  an  altar. — The  words  are  Latin, 
and  lignify  il  a  fpeaking  voice.’’ — The  following  ac¬ 
cident  gave  occafion  to  the  Romans  ere&ing  an  altar  to 
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the  Aius  Locutius.  One  M.  Seditius,  a  plebeian,  ac-* 
quainted  the  tribunes,  that,  in  walking  the  ftreets  by 
night,  he  had  heard  a  voice  over  the  temple  of  Vefta, 
giving  the  Romans  notice  that  the  Gauls  were  coming 
againft  them.  This  intimation  was,  however,  negle&ed; 
but  after  the  truth  was  confirmed  by  the  event,  Camillus 
acknowledged  this  voice  to  be  a  new  deity,  and  eredted 
an  altar  to  it  under  the  name  of  the  Aius  Locutius . 

AJUTAGE,  or  Adjutage,  a  kind  of  tube  fitted 
to  the  mouth  of  the  veffel  through  which  the  water  of 
a  fountain  is  to  be  played.  To  the  different  form  and 
ftru&ure  of  ajutages  is  owing  to  the  great  variety  of 
fountains.  See  Fountain  and  Hydrostatics. 

AIX,  a  fmall  but  ancient  town  in  the  duchy  of  Sa¬ 
voy,  with  the  title  of  a  marquifate.  It  is  feated  on  the 
lake  Bourget,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  between 
Chamberry,  Annecy,  and  Rumilly.  There  is  here  a 
triumphal  arch  of  the  ancient  Romans,  but  it  is  almoft 
entirely  ruined.  The  mineral  waters  bring  a  great 
number  of  ftrangers  to  this  place.  The  place  was  o- 
riginally  called  Aqude  Gralian £,  from  the  hot  baths 
built  there  by  the  emperor  Gratian.  E.  Long.  7.  10. 
N.  Lat.  45.  40. 

Aix,  an  ancient  city,  the  capital  of  Provence,  in 
France.  It  is  an  archbifhopric;  and  has  a  parliament* 
a  court  of  aids,  a  chamber  of  accounts,  a  fenefchal’s 
jurifdidtion,  a  generality,  and  an  univerfity.  It  has 
that  air  of  filence  and  gloom  fo  commonly  charadterillic 
of  places  deftitute  of  commerce  or  indullry.  It  is, 
however,  a  well-built  city  ;  and  moll  like  Paris  of  any 
place  in  the  kingdom,  as  well  for  the  largenefs  of  the 
buildings,  as  in  refpedi  of  the  politenefs  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  It  is  embellifhed  with  abundance  of  fine  foun¬ 
tains,  and  feveral  beautiful  fqnares.  The  preachers 
fquare  is  on  the  fide  of  a  hill ;  it  is  about  160  yards  in 
length,  and  is  furrounded  with  trees,  and  houfes  built 
with  Hone  three  {lories  high.  The  town- hall  is  at  one 
end  of  the  city,  and  is  diftributed  into  feveral  fine  a- 
partments :  the  two  lovveft  are  taken  up  by  the  board 
of  accounts,  and  by  the  fenefchal;  that  above  is  defign- 
ed  for  the  fefiions  of  parliament.  The  hall  of  audience 
is  adorned  with  the  pi&ures  of  the  kings  of  France  on 
liorfeback.  The  hotel  of  the  city  is  a  handfome  build¬ 
ing,  but  hid  by  the  houfes  of  the  narrow  ftreet  in  which 
it  is  placed.  'The  cathedral  church  is  a  Gothic  ftrnc- 
ture,  with  tombs  of  feveral  earls  of  Provence,  and  fome 
good  pictures  by  French  mailers.  The  Corfe,  or  Orbi- 
telle,  is  a  magnificent  walk,  above  300  yards  long, 
formed  by  a  triple  avenue  of  elms,  and  two  rows  of  re¬ 
gular  and  flately  houfes.  The  church  of  the  fathers  of 
the  oratory  is  a  handfome  building ;  and  not  far  from 
thence  is  the  chapel  of  the  blue  penitents,  which  is  full 
of  paintings.  The  convent  of  preachers  is  very  fine  ; 
in  their  church  is  a  filver  ftatue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  al¬ 
moft  as  big  as  the  life.  There  are  other  churches  and 
4.  buildings 
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buildings  which  contain  a  great  number  of  ran^^. 
1  The  baths  without  the  city,  which  were  difeovered  not 
long  fince,  have  good  buildings,  raifed  at  a  vafl  ex¬ 
pence,  for  the  accommodation  of  thofe  who  drink  the 
waters.  Although  Aix  was  the  firft  Roman  fettlement 
in  Gaul,  it  is  not  remarkable  for  ancient  remains.  The 
warm  fprings  from  which  it  is  now  known  and  fre¬ 
quented  induced  Sextus  Calvfnus  to  found  a  colony 
here,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Aqiue  Sexli*. 
They  were  fuppofed  to  poflefs  particular  virtues  in  cafes 
of  debility  ;  and  feveral  altars  have  been  dug  up  faered 
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to  Priapus,  the  infcriptions  on  which  indicate  their  gra 
titude  to  that  deity  for  his  fuppofed  fuccour  and  aflill 
ance.  E.  Long.  5.  32.  N.  Lat.  43.  32. 

A ix,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  France,  between 
the  ille  of  Oleron  and  the  continent.  It  is  twelve 
miles  north-well  of  Rochfort,  and  twelve  fouth-fouth- 
weli  of  Rochelle.  \V.  Long.  1.4.  N.  Lat.  46.  5. 

Aix  la  chapelle,  a  hne  city  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Weftphalia  and  duchy  of  Juliers. 

All  authors  are  agreed  about  its  antiquity,  it  being 
mentioned  in  Casfar’s  Commentaries  and  the  Annals 
of  Tacitus.  1  he  Romans  had  colonies  and  fortreffes 
there,  when  they  were  at  war  with  the  Germans;  but 
the  mineral  waters  ai?d  the  hot  bath  fo  increafed  its 
fame,  that,  in  procefs  of  time,  it  was  advanced  to  the 
privileges  of  a  city,  by  the  name  of  Aquaegrauii,  that 
*s,  the  waters  of  Granius ;  that  which  it  has  now,  of 
Atx  la  Chapelle ,  was  given  it  by  the  French,  to  di- 
ftinguifh  it  from  the  other  Aix.  It  is  fo  called,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  chapel  built  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
by  Charlemagne;  who  having  repaired,  beautified,  and 
enlarged  the  city,  which  was  deftroyed  by  the  Huns 
in  the  reign  of  Attila  in  451,  made  it  the  ufnal 
place  of  his  refidence.  The  town  is  feated  in  a 
valley  furrounded  with  mountains  and  woods,  and  yet 
the  air  is  very  wholefome.  It  may  be  divided  into  the 
inward  and  outward  city.  The  inward  is  encompafied 
with  a  wall  about  three  quarters  of  a  league  in  circum¬ 
ference,  having  ten  gates-;  and  the  outward  wall,  in 
which  there  are  eleven  gates,  is  about  a  league  and  a 
half  in  circumference.  There  are  rivulets  which  run 
through  the  town  and  keep  it  very  clean,  turning  fe¬ 
veral  mills  ;  befides  twenty  public  fountains,  and  many 
private  ones.  They  have  Hone-quarries  -in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  which  furnilh  the  inhabitants  with  proper 
materials  for  their  magnificent  buildings,  of  which  the 
fladt-houfe  and  the  cathedral  are  the  chief.  There 
are  like  wife  thirty  parochial  or  collegiate  churches. 
Hie  market-place  is  very  fpacious,  and  the  houfes  round 
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number  of  rarities,  eleitor  palatine,  in  the  quality  of  the  Duke  of  Juliers, 
as  protedlor  of  the  city.  This  place  is  famous  for  fe¬ 
veral  councils  and  treaties  of  peace  concluded  here;  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  between  France  and  Spain  in  1668,  and 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  in  1 748.  ^ 

I  he  hot  fulphureous  waters  for  which  this  place  has 
fo  long  been  celebrated,  arife  from  feveral  fources,  which 
fupply  eight  baths  conftrn&ed  in  different  parts  of  the 
town.  Thefe  waters  near  the  fources  are  clear  and  pel¬ 
lucid;  and  have  a  ftrong  fulphureous  fmcll  refemblin* 
the  wa filings  of  a  foul  gun;  but  they  lofe  this  fmell  by 


expofure  to  air.  Their  tafte  is  faline,  bitter,  and  uri¬ 
nous.  They  do  not  contain  iron.  They  are  alfo  neu¬ 
tral  near  the  fountain,  but  afterwards  are  manifeflly 
and  pretty  ftrongly  alkaline,  infomuch  that  clothes  arc 
walked  with  them  without  foap. — On  the  vaults  above 
the  fprings  and  aqueduds  of  thefe  waters  is  found,  every 
year,  when  they  are  opened,  a  quantity  of  hne  white- 
coloured  flowers  of  fulphur,  which  has  been  fublimed 
from  the  waters. 

The  heat  of  the  water  of  the  hottell  fpring,  by  Dr 
Lucas’s  account,  raifes  the  quickfilver  of  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer  to  136— by  Monf.  Monet’s  account,  to  > 
’46  and  the  heat  of  the  fountain,  where  they  com¬ 
monly  drink,  by  Dr  Lucas’s  account,  to  112. 

Dr  Simmons  has  given  the  following  account  of  their 
feveral  temperatures,  as  repeatedly  obferved  by  himfelf  £ 
with  a  thermometer  constructed  by  Nairne. 

The  fpring  which  fupplies  the  Emperor’s  Bath 
{Bain  de  I’Empereur),  the  New  Bath  ( Bain 
Ncuf),  and  the  Queen  of  Hungary’s  Bath  {Bain 
de  la  Heine  Hongrie),  -  .  ,  2-o 

St  Quirin’s  Bath  ( Bain  de  St  Quinn),  -  U  2o- 
1  he  Rofc  Bath  {Bain  de  la  Re/e),  and  the  Poor’s 
Bath  {Bain  dcs  Pauvres),  both  which  are  fup- 
phed  by  the  fame  fpring.  i  12° 

Charles’s  Bath  {Bain  de  Charles),  and  St  Cor- 
neille’s  Bath  {Bain  de  St  Corneilles),  -  ,,2° 

1  he  fPring  ufed  f  or  drinking  is  in  the  High  Street, 
oppofite  to  Charles’s  Bath;  the  heat  of  it  at  the 
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iJr  Lucas  evaporated  the  water  of  the  hottell  fpring- 
(of  the  Emperor's  Bath),  and  obtained  26S  grains  of 
iohd  matter  from  a  gallon,  compofed  of  re  grains  of 
calcareous  earth,  10  grains  of  felenites,  and  243  grains 
ot  a  ialine  matter  made  up  of  natron  and  fea  fait.  They 
are  at  firft  uaufeous  and  harlh,  but  by  habit  become 
familiar  and  agreeable.  At  full  drinking,  alfo,  they 
generally  affedl  the  head- .  Their  general  operation  is 
by  Stool  and  urine,  without  griping  or  diminution  of 
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trom  fix  pipes,  into  a  marble  bafon  placed  beneath, 
thirty  feet  in  circumference.  On  the  top  of  this  foun¬ 
tain,  1S  placed-  the  Statue  of  Charlemagne,  of  brafs,  gilt, 
holding  a  feeptre  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  globe  in  his 
Jett.  1  he  lladt-houfe  is  adorned  with  the  Statues  of 
7  the  emperors  fince  Charlemagne,  This  fabric  has 
three  (lories,  the  upper  of  which  is  one  entire  room 
ot  162  feet  in  length  and  60  in  breadth.  In  this  the 
new-elected  emperor  formerly  entertained  all  the  elec- 
tors  of  the  empire. 

Aix  la  Chapelle  is  a  free  imperial  city,  and  chan- 
777  mag7racy  evei7  year  on  the  eve  of  St  John 
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varied  according  to  the  constitution  and  other  circum- 
(lances  of  the  patient.  In  general,  it  is  belt  to  begin 
with  a  quarter  or  half  a  pint  in  the  morning,  and  in- 
creafe  the  dofe  afterwards  to  pints,  as  may  be  found 
convenient.  The  water  is  befl  drank  at  the  fountain. 
W  hen  it  is  required  to  purge,  it  Should  be  drank  in 
large  and  often-repeated  draughts. 

In  regard  to  bathing,  this  alfo  muSt  be  determined 
by  the  age,  fex,  Strength,  &c.  of  the  patient,  and  by 
the  feafon.  The  degree  of  heat  of  the  bath  Should  like- 
mfe  be  confidered.  The  tepid  ones  are  in  general  the 
bell,  though  there  are  feme  cafes  in  which  the  hotler 
major  is  m  the  ..nomination  of  the.  ones  are  mail  proper.  But  even  in  thefe,  it  is  belt  to  , 
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begin  with  the  temperate  baths,  and  increafe  the  heat 

-  gr  TllefJ' waters  are  efficacious  in  difeafes  proceeding 
from  indigeftion  and  from  foulnefs  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels.  In  rlieumatifms ;  in  the  fcurvy,  fcrophma, 
and  difeafes  of  the  fkin;  in  hyfteric  and  hypochondrial 
diforders;  in  nervous  complaints  and  melancholy;  in  the 
ifone  and  gravel;  in  paralytic  complaints;  in  thofe  evils 
which  follow  an  injudicious  ufe  of  mercury  ;  and  in 
many  other  cafes.  They  ought  not,  however,  to  be 
given  in  lieftic  cafes  where  there  is  heat  and  lever,  m 


putrid  difordets,  or  where  the  blood  is  diffolved,  or  the 
conftitution  much  broken  down.  # 

The  time  of  drinking,  in  the  firft  feafon,  is  from  the 
beginning  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June  ;  and,  in  the 
latter  feafon,  from  the  middle  of  Augull  to  the  latter 
end  of  September. 

There  are  galleries  or  piazzas  under. which  the  com¬ 
pany  walk  during  the  time  of  drinking,  in  order  to 
promote  the  operation  of  the  waters.— The  Poor  s  bath 
is  free  for  every  body,  and  is  frequented  by  crowds  ol 
poor  people. 

It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  add,  that  there  are  all 
kinds  of  amufements  common  to  other  places  of  public 
refort;  but  the  fharpers  appear  more  fplendid  here  than 
elfe where,  affuming  titles,  with  an  equipage  fuitable  to 
them. — Aix  la  Chapelle  is  21  miles  from  Spa,  36  from 
Liege,  and  30  from  Cologne.  E.  Long.  5.  48.  N. 

Lat.  51-55-  ,  , 

AIZOON,  called  by  Mr  Miller fempervwe  ;  though 
the  name  Aizoon  has  been  by  fome  writers  applied  to 
the  houfe-leek,  and  alfo  to  the  aloes:  A  genus  of  the 
pentagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  icofandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
13th  order ,  Succulent*.  The  charadlers  are:  The  ca¬ 
lyx  ;3  a  fingle-leaved  perianthium,  divided  into  five  feg- 
ments,  and  perfiftent :  There  is  no  corrolja:  The  Jla- 
vtina  confift  of  very  numerous  capillary  filaments  ;  the 
antherce  are  fimple  :  The  ptflillum  has  a  five-cornered 
germen  above,  with  five  fimple  flyli;  and  the  lligmata 
are  fimple  :  The  pericarpium  is  a  bellied,  retufe,  five- 
cornered  capfule,  having  five  cells  and  five  valves:  The 
feeds  are  many  and  globular. — Linnseus  mentions  three 
fpecies ;  the  canarienfe,  hifpanicum,  and  paniculatum. 
The  firit  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Hands,  the  fecond 
of  Spain,  and  the  third  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
They  may  all  be  raifed  in  this  country  on  hot-beds  ; 
but  as  they  are  not  remarable  either  for  beauty  or  any 
other  property,  it  appears  unneccffary  to  take  further 
notice  of  them. 

ATHENS  IDE  (Mark),  a  phyfician,  who  publifhed 
in  Latin  “  A  Treatife  upon  the  Dyfentery,”  in  1764, 
arid  a  few  pieces  in  the  firfl  volume  cf  the""  Medical 
Tranfadlions”  of  the  college  of  phv  licians,  printed  in 
I  768  ;  but  far  better  known,  and  to  be  diftinguilhed 
chiefly  hereafter,  as  a  poet.  Hq  was  born  at  Newcaftle- 
upon-  Tyne,  November  9.  1721  ;  and  after  being  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  grauunar-fehool  in  Newcaille,  was  fent  to 
the  univerfities  of  Edinburgh  and  Leyden  ;  at  which 
lafi  he  took  his  degree  of  Do&or  in  Phyfic.  He  was  af¬ 
terwards  admitted  by  mandamus  to  the  fame  degree  at 
Cambridge ;  defied  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  pliyfi- 
cians,  and  one  of  the  phyficians  at  St  "Thomas’s  Ho- 
fpital;  and,  upon  the  ellablilhment  of  the  queen’s  houfe  - 
hold,  appointed  one  of  the  phvficians  to  her  majeity. 
N°  0.  '  6 
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That  Ur  Akenfide  was  able  to  acquire  no  other  kind  Akenfide, 
of  celebrity  than  that  of  a  fcholar  and  a  poet,  is  to  be  *  - 

accounted  for  by  the  following  particulars  in  his  life 
and  conduit,  related  by  Sir  John  Hawkins — Mr  Dy- 
fon  and  he  were  fellow-lludents,  the  one  of  law  and  the 
other  of  phyfic,  at  Leyden  ;  where,  being  of  conge¬ 
nial  tempers,  a  friendlhip  commenced  between  them  t 
that  lalled  through  their  lives.  I  hey  left  the  univer- 
fity  at  the  fame  time,  and  both  fettled  in  London:  Mr 
Dyfon  took  to  the  bar,  and  being  polTeffed  of  a  hand- 
fome  fortune,  fupported  his  friend  while  he  was  endea¬ 
vouring  to  make  himfelf  known  as  a  phyfician  ;  but  in 
a  fhort  time,  having  purchafed  of  Mr  Hardinge  his 
place  of  clerk  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  he  quitted 
Weltminfter-hall  ;  and  for  the  purpofe  of  introducing 
Akenfide  to  acquaintance  in  an  opulent  neighbourhood 
near  the  town,  bought  a  houfe  at  North-End,  Hamp- 
ltead  •,  where  they  dwelt  together  during  the  fummer- 
feafon,  frequenting  the  long-room,  and  all  clubs  and 
afiemblies  of  the  inhabitants. 

At  theft*  meetings,  which,  as  they  were  not  feleft, 
mult  he  fuppofed  to  have  confifled  of  fuch  perfous  as 
ufually  meet  for  the  purpofe  of  gofiiping,  men  of 
wealth,  but  of  ordinary  endowments,  and  a!  le  to  talk 
of  little  elfe  than  news,  and  the  occurrences  of  the  day. 
Akenfide  was  for  difplaying  thofe  talents  which  had 
acquired  him  the  reputation  he  enjoyed  in  other  com 
panies:  but  here  they  were  of  little  ufe  to  him;  on  the 
contrary,  they  tended  to  engage  him  in  difpntes  that 
betrayed  him  into  a  contempt  of  thofe  that  differed  in 
opinion  from  him.  It  was  found  out  that  he  was. a  man 
of  low  birth,  aud  a  dependent  on  Mr  Dyfon;  ciicum- 
ftances  that  furnifhed  thofe  whom  lie  offended  with  a 
'ground  of  reproach,  that  reduced  him  to  the  neceffity 
of  afferting  in  terms  that  he  was  a  gentleman. 

Little  could  be  done  at  Hampftead  after  matters  had 
proceeded  to  this  extremity  :  Mr  Dyfon  parted  with 
his  villa  at  North- End,  and  fettled  his  friend  in  a  fmall 
houfe  in  Bloomfburry-fquare  ;  afligning  for  his  fupport 
fuch  a  part  of  his  income  as  enabled  him  to  keep  a 
chariot. — In  this  new  fituation  Akenfide  ufed  every 
endeavour  to  become  popular,  but  defeated  them  all, 
by  the  high  opinion  he  every  where  manifefled  of  him¬ 
felf,  and  the  little  condefcenfion  he  fhowed  to  men  of 
inferior  endowments  ;  by  his  love  of  political  contrc- 
verfy,  his  authoritative  cenfure  of  the  public  councils, 
and  bis  bigotted  notions  reipe<Sling  government;  fub- 
jedls  foreign  to  his  profeffion,  and  with  which  fome  of 
the  wifefl  of  it  have  thought  it  prudent  not  to  concern 
themfelves.  I11  the  winter  evenings  he  frequented 
Tom’s  coffee  houfe  in  Devereux- court,  then  the  refort 
of  fome  of  the  molt  eminent  men  for  learning  and  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  time  ;  with  fome  of  whom  he  became 
intangled  in  difputes  and  altercations,  chiefly  on  fub- 
je£ls  of  literature  and  politics,  that  fixed  on  his  cha- 
ra&er  the  flarnp  of  haughtinefs  and  felf-conceit,  and 
drew  him  into  difagreeable  fituations.  Hence  many, 
who  admired  him  for  Lis  genius  and  parts,  were  fhy  of 
becoming  his  intimates. 

The  value  of  that  precept  which  exhorts  us  to  live 
peaceably  with  all  men,  or,  in  other  words,  to  avoid 
creating  enemies,  can  only  be  efiimated.by  the. reflec¬ 
tion  on  thofe  many  amiable  qualities  again  ft  which  the 
neglecl  of  it  will  preponderate.  Akenfide  was  a  man 
of  religion  and  flrict  virtue  ;  a  phiiofopher,  a  fcholar, 

and 
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anJ  a  fine  poet.  Hts  converfation  was  of  the  molt  de¬ 
lightful.  kind  ;  learned,  inllru&ive,  and,  without  any 
allegation  of  wit,  cheerful  and  entertaining. 

Dr  Akenfide  died  of  a  putrid  fever,  June  23.  17705 
and  is  buried  in  the  pari/h-church  of  St  James’s,  Wefl- 
minlter. 

His  poems,  publifhed  foon  after  bis  death  in  4to  and 
8vo,  confift  of  “  The  Pleafures  of  Imagination,”  two 
books  of  “  Odes,”  a  “  Hymn  to  the  Naiads,”  and 
f?mc  “  Infcriptions.”  “  The  Pleafures  of  Imagina¬ 
tion,  his  capital  work,  was  firfl  publifhed  in  1744; 
and  a  very  extraordinary  production  it  was  from  a  man 
who  had  not  reached  his  23d  ydar.  He  was  afterwards 
fenfibie,  however,  that  it  wanted  revifion  and  correc¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  went  on  revifmg  and  correcting  it  for 
feveral  years:  but  finding  this  talk  to  grow  upon  his 
hands,  and  defpairing  of  ever  executing  it  to  his  own 
fatisfaCtion,  he  abandoned  the  purpofe  of  correCling, 
and  refolved  to  write  the  poem  over  anew  upon  a  fome- 
what  different  and  enlarged  plan.  He  finifhed  two 
books  of  his  new  poem,  a  few  copies  of  which  were 
printed  for  the  ufe  of  the  author  and  certain  fiiends  ; 
of  the  firft  book  in  1757,  of  the  fecond  in  1765.*  He 
finifhed.  alfo  a  good  part  of  a  third  book,  and  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  a  fourth;  but  liis  moft  munificent  and  ex¬ 
cellent  friend,  conceiving  all  that  is  executed  of  the  new 
work,  too  inconfiderable  to  fupply  the  place,  and  fu- 
perfede  the  republication  of  the  original  poem,  and  yet 
too  valuable  to  be  with-held  from  the  public,  hath 
caufed  them  both  to  be  iuferted  in  the  collodion  of  his 
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AKIBA,  a  famous  rabbin,  flourilhed  a  little  after 
the  deftrudion  of  Jerufalem  by  Titus.  He  kept  the 
flocks  of  a  rich  citizen  of  Jerufalem  till  the  40th  year 
of  his  age,  and  then  applied  himfelf  to  ftudy  in  the 
academies  for  24  years  ;  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
greateft  mailers  in  Ifrael,  he  having  24,000  fcholars. 
He  declared  for  the  impoftor  Barcochebas,  whom  lie 
owned  for  the  Meffiah ;  and  not  only  anointed  him  king, 
but  took  upon  himfelf  the  office  of  his  mailer  of  the 
horfe.  The  troops  which  the  emperor  Hadrian  fent 
again  ft  the  Jews,  who  under  the  condud  of  this  falfe 
Meffiah  had  committed  horrid  maflacres,  exterminated 
this  fadion.  Akiba  was  taken,  and  put  to  death  with 
great  cruelty..  He  lived  f  20  years  ?  and  was  buried 
with  his  wife  in  a  cave  upon  a  mountain  not  far  from 
Tiberias,  and  his  24,000  fcholars  were  buried  round 
about  him  upon  the  fame  mountain.  It  is  imagined  he 
invented  a  fuppofititious  work  under  the  name  of  the 
patriarch  Abraham. 

AKISSA  T,  the  ancient  Thyatira,  a  city  in  Nato- 
ha,  in  Afia,  fituated  in  a  plain  18  miles  broad,  which 
produces  plenty  of  cotton  and  grain.  The  inhabitants, 
who  are  reckoned  to  be  about  5000,  are  faid  to  be  all 
Mahometans.  The  houfes  are  built  of  nothing  but 
earth. or  turf  dried  in  the  fun,  and  are  very  low  and  ill 
contrived  :  but  there  are  fix  or  feven  mofques,  which 
are  ah  of  marble.  There  are  remarkable  infcriptions 
on  marble  in  feveral  parts  of  the  town,  which  are  part 
o.t  the  ruins  of  ancient  Thyatira.  It  is  feated  on  the 
nver  Hermus,  50  miles  from  Pergamos.  E.  Long.  28. 
30.  N.Lat.  38.  50.  h 

AKOND,  an  officer  of  juftice  in  Perfia,  who  takes 
cognizance  of  the  caufes  of  orphans  and  widows ;  of 
contracts,  and  other  civil  concerns.  He  is  the  head  of 
vol.  I.  Part  L 


officers ;  he  has  liis  deputies  in  all  the  courts  of  the 
kingdom*  who,  with  the  fecond  fadra ,  make  all  con- 
trads. 

.  AL,  an  Arabic  particle  prefixed  to  words,  and  fig* 
mfying  much  the  fame  with  the  Englifh  particle  the  : 
Thus  they  fay,  alkermes,  alkoran,  &c.  i.  e.  the  ker- 
mes,  the  koran,  Sex:. 

Al,  or  Ald,  a  Saxon  term  frequently  prefixed  to  the 
names  of  places,  denoting  their  antiquity  ;  as  Aldbor 
rough,  Aldgate,  &c. 

ALA,  a  Latin  term  properly  fignifying  a  wing  ; 
from  a  refemblance  to  which  feveral  other  things  are 
called  by  the  fame  name  :  Thus, 

Ala,  is  a  term  ufed  by  botanifls  for  the  hollow  of  a 
llalk,  which  either  the  leaf,  or  the  pedicle  of  the  leaf, 
makes  with  it ;  or  it  is  that  hollow  turning,  or  finus, 
placed  between  the  ftalk  or  branch  of  a  plant  and  the 
leaf,  whence  a  new  offspring  ufually  iffues.  Sometimes 
it  is  ufed  for  thofe  parts  of  leaves  otherwife  called  lobes > 
or  wings. 

ALJE  (the  plural  number)  is  ufed  to  fignify  thofe 
petals  or  leaves  of  papilionaceous  flowers,  "placed  be¬ 
tween  thofe  others  which  are  called  the  veu  ilium  and 
carinay  and  which  make  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
flowers.  In  fiances  of  flowers  of  thisflru&ure  are  feen 
in  thofe  of  peas  and  beans,  in  which  the  top  leaf  or 
petal  is  the  vexillum,  the  bottom  the  carina,  and  the 
fide  ones  the  ake. 

Al/e  is  a]fo  ufed  for  thofe  extremely  flender  and 
membranaceous  parts  of  fome  feeds,  which  appear  as 
wings  placed  on  them  ;  it  likewife  fignifies  thofe  mem¬ 
bra  n  aceo  11 3.  ex  panffo  n  s  running  along  the  ftems  of  feme 
plants,  which  are  therefore  called  alated flasks . 

Ala,,  in  anatomy,  a  term  applied  to  the  lobes  of  the 
liver,  the  cartilages  of  the  noflril,  Sc c. 

Al;e,  in  the  Roman  art  of  war,  were  the  two  win<*s 
or  extreme  parts  of  the  army  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle. 

ALABA,  one  of  the  three  fmallcft  tliflridls  of  Bif- 
cay  in  Spain,  but .  pretty  fertile  in  rye,  barley,  and 
fruits.  There  are  in  it  very  good  mines  of  iron,  and 
it  had  formerly  the  title  of  a  kingdom. 

ALABANDA  (anc.  geog. ),  a  town  of  Cana,  near 
the  Meander,  fituate  beneath  eminences  refembling  af- 
fes  with  pack-faddles,  which  gave  rife  to  the  jeft  ;  and 
between  Amyzo  to  the  weft  and  Stratonice  to  the 
eafl.  Under  the  Romans  they  enjoyed  affifes,  or  a 
convention  of  jurifdi&ion,  by  Pliny  reckoned  the  fourth 
in  order  ;  hence  the  proverb  in  Stephanas,  expreffing 
their  happinefs.  It  was  built  by  Alabandus,  whom 
therefore  they  deemed  a  god.  Phe  people  were  called 
Alabandi ,  Alabandenfes ,  Cicero  ;  and  AlabandeiSy  after 
the  Greek  manner,  in  coins  of  Augnflus  and  Claudius? 
they  were  alfo  called  Alabandeni  (Livy). 

ALABARCHA,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  magi- 
flrate  among  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  whom  the  em¬ 
perors  allowed  them  to  ele&,  for  the  fuperintendency 
of  their  policy,  and  to  decide  differences  and  difputes 
which  arofe  among  them. 

ALABASTER  (William),  an  Englifh  divine,  was 
born  at  Hadley  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  He  was  one 
of  the  dodlors  of  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge  ;  and 
he  attended  the  earl  of  Effex  as  his  chaplain  in  the  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Cadiz  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  It 
X  x 
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A  L  A  _  [  34^  ^ i  .  fonn(3  ;n  Greece  i  and  !s  of  a  foft  Alabafter. 

Alabafter.  is  faid,  that  his firft  refolutlom i  of  Uwngmg *'s foofe  open  tertuie,  pretty  heavy,  and  nearl>,^  ^“j 

TS^^which  lour /honey.  ™S  pectes 


who  took  advantage  of  difpofition  of^his,  c,s  «tae  —  —  ^Htis  remarkably 
and  of  the  complaints  which  he  made  of  not  be  ^  and  almoft  tranfp3rent ;  admits  of  a  fine  pol  ft, 

vanced  according  to  Ins  deferts  in  England,  in  fuch  °|  angular  fparry  concretions  It  is 

manner,  that  he  did  not  fcruple  to  go  over  to  the  Po-  and  co  ^  ^ .  ;t  fcrment3  v.olently  with 

pift  religion,  as  foon  as  he  found  that  t  iere  .  A  aquafortis,  and  burns  to  a  pale  yellow.  The  colour 

ground  to  hope  for  greater  encouragement  in  J  fpecies  is  a  clear  pale  yellow  refembl.ng  amber, 

are  frequently  ufed  by  ftatuarics  for  fmallftatues.  vafes, 
.  *  n.  r _  L  ■  „  pH  nnd  mix 
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“3“7  Tful  being" calcined"  "and  mined  .id. 

he  could  not  approve  of  the  worlhip  of  creatures,  wluci  ^  they  may  be  call  in  any  mould  like  plafter  of 

Prntpftp.nts  are  ufed  to  look  upon  with  orror.  P  -r»  •  G  ™  «.  n  o  tt  -Vf 


Kroteltants  arc  uicu  ^  -----  »  . 

this  he  returned  to  England,  in  order  to  «fume  , 
former  religion.  He  obtained  a  prebend  >n  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  St  Paul,  and  after  that  the  reftory  of  1  he. held 
in  Hertfordftire.  He  was  well  (killed  iu  the  Hebrew 
tongue  ;  but  he  gave  a  wrong  turn  to  his  genius  by 
ftudying  the  Cabala,  with  which  lie  was  ftrangely  n- 
fatuated.  He  gave  a  proof  of  this  in  a  fermon  which 
he  preached  upon  taking  liis  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge.  He  took  for  h>s  text  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  firft  book  of  Chronicles,  Adam,  Seth, 
Enos  ;  and  having  touched  upon  the  literal  .fenfe>  he 
turned  immediately  to  the  myftical,  affertmg,  that 
Adam  fignified  misfortune  and  mifery,  and  lo  ot  the  relt. 
His  verfes  were  greatly  efteemed.  He  wrote  a  Latin 
tragedy,  intitled  Roxana  ;  which,  when  it  was  acted  in 
a  college  at  Cambridge,  was  attended  with  a  very  re¬ 
markable  accident.  .  There  was  a  lady  who  was  fo  ter¬ 
rified  at  the  laft  word  of  the  tragedy,  Sequar,  Sequar, 
which  was  pronounced  with  a  very  (hocking  tone,  that 
(he  loft  her  fenfes  all  her  lifetime  after.  Alabafter  was 
living  in  1630.  His  apparatus  in  Revelationem  JeJu 
Chrijii  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1607.  As  for  his 


Paris.  See  Gypsum.  .  ,  , 

Alabafter,  Mr  Boyle  obferves,  being  finely  powder¬ 
ed,  and  thus  fet  in  a  bafon  over  the  fire,  will,  when 
hot,  affume  the  appearance  of  a  fluid,  by  rolling 
waves,  yielding  to  the  fmalleft  touch,  and  emitting 
vapour;  all  which  properties  it  lofes  again  on  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  heat,  and  difeovers  itfelf  a  mere  incohe¬ 
rent  powder.  The  finenefs  and  clearnefs  of  this 
(tone  renders  it  in  fome  meafure  tranfparent;  whence 
it  has  been  fometimes  alfo  employed  for  windows. 
There  is  a  church  at  Florence  ftill  illuminated  by  ala¬ 
bafter- windows  ;  inftead  of  panes  of  glafs,  theie 
flabs  of  alabafter  near  15  feet  high,  each  of  which 
forms  a  Angle  window,  through  which  the  light  is  con¬ 
veyed.  The  countries  in  Europe  which  abound  molt 
in  alabafter  are  Germany,  toward  Coblentz  ;  the 1  pro¬ 
vince  of  Maconnois,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clum 
in  France  ;  Italy,  toward  Rome  ;  where  that  of  Mon- 
taiout  is  particularly  remarkable  not  only  for  its  white- 
nefs,  but  alfo  for  the  bignefs  of  its  blocks,  fome 
of  which  are  fo  large,  that  ftatues  as  big  as  th 
life  may  eafily  be  cut  out  of  them.  F.  Labat,  in  h  s 


Chrijii  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1607.  As  for  is  ie  ^  V  J,  obferves  that  there  are  quarries  of 
Spiraculum  tubarum,  feuFons  Spiritua  l  Expofittomm  ?  thl  neShbourhood  of  the  village  called  de 

el.quivoch  Pentaglotti  fignificatiorulus,  and  h.s  Fcce  alabafter  there  is  alfo  alabafter 

o'/-. . ;<  r...  ?„h„  h„lrhr-,iuJinit.  hoc  eft  demonfira-  la  lofia,  near  Civita  veccma  .  _ 


Sponfus  venitifeu  tuba  pulchritudinis ,  hoc  eji  de??ion]tra 
tio  quod  non  fit  illicit um  nec  impofibile  computare  du¬ 
ration  em  mundi  &  tempus  fecundi  advent  us  Chrijii ,  they 
were  piinted  at  London.  We  may  judge  from  thefe 
titles  what  the  tafte  and  genius  of  the  author  was. 

Alabaster,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecies  of  that 
genus  of  ftones  whofe  bafe  is  calcareous  earth.  It 
differs  from  marble  in  being  combined,  not  with,  the 
aerial,  but  with  vitriolic  acid  ;  therefore,  when  mixed 
with  any  acid,  no  effervefcence  appears.  It  is  foluble 
in  about  500  times  its  weight  of  water  at  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  60.  It  is  fufible  alone  in  a  long* continued 
porcelain  heat,  or  by  the  blow-pipe.  Specific  gravity 
j  .87.  Texture  granular,  with  fhiniug  particles.  In 


la  Toffa,  near  Civita  Vecchia  .  .  . 

to  be  found  in  fome  places  of  Lorrain  5  but  it  is  not 
much  efteemed.  A  new  manufacture  of  bafto  rel.evos 
from  a  Angular  fpecies  of  factitious  alabafter,  has  b-fn 
fome  time  ago  eftablifted  by  M.  Letapie,  at  the  ba  hs 
of  St  Philip  in  Tufcany.  The  dream  at  thefe  baths 
depofites  a  peculiar  kind  of  fand,  which,  when  col¬ 
lected  and  condenfed  in  the  cavities  of  any  body  em 
ployed  to  oppofe  its  current,  acquires  the  nature,  hard- 
nefs,  and  colour  of  alabafter,  and  affumss  the  forms  o 
thofe  cavities  in  which  it  is  thus  lodged. 

Alabaster,  in  antiquity,  a  term  ufed  ror  a  va 
wherein  odoriferous  liquors  were  anciently  put. 
reafon  of  the  denomination  is,  that  veffels  for  this  pur- 


1.87.  Texture  granular,  with  fhiniug  particles.  In  reaion  ot  me 

companion,  and  confequently  in  its  chemical  proper-  pofe  were  frequently  made  of  DCCuHarly  pro- 

.• ..  . *  Wpm'tP.  snH  nla-  P hnv  and  other  ancients  repieient  as  pecuii  )  F 
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ties,  it  does  not  differ  from  gypfum,  felenite,  and  pla- 
ftcr  of  Paris. 

There  are  three  fpecies  of  alabafter.  I.  The  foow- 
white  fhining  alabafter,  or  lygdinum  of  the  ancients, 
4s  found  in  Taurus,  in  pieces  large  enough  to  make 
difhes,  or  the  like.  It  cuts  very  freely,  and  is  capable 
of  a  fine  polifh.  2.  The  ycllowifh  alabafter,  or  phen- 


poie  were  irequeiiuy  mauc  - -  - 

Pliny  and  other  ancients  reprefent  as  peculiar  y  pr 
per  for  this  purpofe.  Several  critics  will  have  the  box 
mentioned  in  the  Gofpels  as  made  of  alabafter  to  have 
been  of  glafs :  And  though  the  texts  fay  that  the  wo¬ 
man  broke  it,  yet  the  pieces  feem  miraculoufly  to  have 
been  united,  fince  we  are  told  the  entire  box  was  pur- 
chafed  by  the  emperor  Conftautine,  and  prclerved  as 
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AUba-  a  relic  of  great  price.  Others  will  have  it,  that  the 
ftrrnn  name  alabafter  denotes  the  form  rather  than  the  matter 

Alamandus  ^18  ^ox  :  v^ew  ^iey  define  alabafter  by  a 

,  ^  "box  without  a  handle,  deriving  the  word  from  the  pri¬ 
vative  a,  and  anfi)  handle , 

Alabafter  is  alfo  laid  to  have  been  ufed  for  an  an¬ 
cient  liquid  meafure,  containing  ten  ounces  of  wine, 
or  nine  of  oil.  In  this  fenfe,  the  alabafter  was  equal 
to  half  the  fextary. 

ALABASTRUM  dendroidh,  a  kind  of  lamina¬ 
ted  alabafter,  beautifully  variegated  with  the  figures 
of  fhrubs,  trees,  & c.  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
province  of  Hohenftein. 

ALADINISTS,  a  fed  among  the  Mahometans, 
anfvvering  to  free-thinkers  among  us. 

ALADULIA,  a  conliderable  province  of  Turky, 
in  Alia,  in  that  pait  called  Natolia,  between  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Antitaurus,  which  feparate  it  from  Amafia 
on  the  north,  and  from  Carimania  on  the  weft.  It  has 
the  Mediterranean  fea  on  the  fouth  ;  and  the  Euphrates, 
or  Frat,  on  the  eaft,  which  divides  it  from  Diarbeker. 
It  comprehends  the  LefTer  Armenia  of  the  ancients, 
and  the  eaft  part  of  Cilicia.  Formerly  it  had  kings  of 
its  own  ;  but  the  head  of  the  laft  king  was  cut  off  by 
Selim  I.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  who  had  conquered  the 
country.  It  is  now  divided  into  two  parts  :  the  north, 
comprehended  between  Taurus,  Antitaurus,  and  the 
Euphrates,  is  a  beglerbeglic,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Marafti,  the  capital  town  ;  and  the  fouth,  feated  be¬ 
tween  mount  Taurus  and  the  Mediterranean,  is  united 
to  the  beglerbeglic  of  Aleppo.  The  country  is  rough, 
ragged,  and  mountainous  ;  yet  there  are  good  paftures, 
and  plenty  of  horfes  and  camels.  The  people  are  har¬ 
dy  and  thievifh.  The  capital  is  Malatigah. 

ALAIN  (Chartier),  fecretary  to  Charles  VII.  king 
of  France,  born  in  the  year  1386.  He  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  feveral  works  in  profe  and  verfe  ;  but  his  mo  ft 
famous  performance  was  his  Chronicle  of  King  Charles 
VII.  Bernard  de  Girard,  in  his  preface  to  the  Hi- 
ftory  of  France,  ftyles  him  “  an  excellent  hiftorian, 
who  has  given  an  account  of  all  the  affairs,  particulars, 
ceremonies,  fpeeches,  anfwers,  and  circumltances,  at 
which  he  was  prefent  himfelf,  or  had  information  of.” 
Giles  Coroxet  tells  us,  that  Margaret,  daughter  to  the 
king  of  Scotland,  and  wife  to  the  dauphin,  pafling 
once  through  a  hall  where  Alain  lay  afieep,  fhe  flop¬ 
ped  and  kilted  him  before  all  the  company  who  attend¬ 
ed  :  fome  of  them  telling  her,  that  it  was  ft  range  file 
fhould  kifs  a  man  who  had  fo  few  charms  in  his  per- 
fon,  fixe  replied,  “  I  did  not  kifs  the  man,  but  the 
mouth  from  whence  proceeds  fo  many  excellent  fayings, 
fo  many  wife  difeourfes,  and  fo  many  elegant  expref- 
fions.>  Mr  Fontenelle,  among  his  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead,  has  one  upon  this  incident,  between  the  prin- 
cefs  Margaret  and  Plato.  Mr  Pafquier  compares  Alain 
to  Seneca,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  beauti¬ 
ful  fentences  interfperfed  throughout  his  writings. 

ALAIS,  a  confiderable  town  of  France,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Languedoc,  fituated  on  the  river  Gardon, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cevennes.  The  Jefuits  had  a  college 
in  this  place  ;  and  a  fort  was  built  here  in  1689.  It  is 
34  mftes  north  of  Montpellier,  and  340  from  Paris. 
E,  Long.  4.  20.  N.  Lat.  44.  8. 

ALAMANDUS(Lewis),  in  French  Aleman,  arch- 
bifhop  of  Arles,  and  cardinal  of  St  Cecilia,  was  one  of 


the  greateft  men  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  cardi-  Alamanni 
nal  prefided  in  the  council  of  Bafil,  which  depofed  Eu-  .  M 
genius  IV.  and  eledled  the  antipope  Felix  V.  He  is  ■  a“10  g\ 

much  commended  by  ./Eneas  Sylvius, as  a  man  extreme¬ 
ly  well  formed  for  prefiding  in  fuch  aflfcmblies,  firm  and 
vigorous,  illuftrious  by  his  virtue,  learned,  and  of  an 
admirable  memory  in  recapitulating  all  that  the  ora¬ 
tors  and  difputants  had  faid.  One  day,  when  he  ha¬ 
rangued  againft  the  fuperiority  of  the  pope  over  the 
council,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  fuch  an  eminent 
manner,  that  feveral  perfons  went  to  kifs  him,  while 
others  prefied  even  to  kifs  his  robe.  They  extolled  to 
the  Ikies  his  abilities  and  genius,  which  had  raifed^ 
him,  though  a  Frenchman,  to  a  fuperiority  over  the 
Italians,  notwithftanding  all  their  natural  fubtlety  and 
finefie.  There  is  no  need  of  alking,  whether  Pope 
Eugenius  thundered  againft  the  prefident  of  a  council 
which  depofed  him.  He  deprived  him  of  all  his  dig¬ 
nities,  and  treated  him  as  a  fon  of  iniquity.  However, 
notwithftanding  this,  Lewis  Alamandus  died  in  the 
odour  of  fan&ity,  and  performed  fo  many  miracles  af¬ 
ter  his  death,  that  at  the  requeft  of  the  canons  and 
Celeftine  monks  of  Avignon,  and  the  folicitation  of  the 
cardinal  of  Clermont  legate  a  latere  of  Clement  VII. 
he  was  beatified  by  that  pope  in  the  year  1527. 

ALAMANNI  (Lewis)  was  born  at  Florence,  of 
a  noble  family,  on  the  28th  of  Odlober  1495.  He 
was  obliged  to  fly  his  country  for  a  confpiracy  againft: 

Julius  de  Medici,  who  was  foon  after  chofen  pope  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Clement  VII.  During  this  voluntary 
bariifhment,  he  went  into  France  ;  where  Francis  I. 
from  a  love  to  his  genius  and  merit,  became  his  patron. 

This  prince  employed  him  in  feveral  important  affairs, 
and  honoured  him  with  the  collar  of  the  order  of  St. 

Michael.  About  the  year  1 540,  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Inflammati,  an  academy  newly  erected 
at  Padua,  chiefly  by  Daniel  Barbaro  and  Ugolin  Mar- 
telli.  After  the  death  of  Francis,  Henry  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  who  fucceeded  him  in  1537,  fhowed  no  lefs  fa¬ 
vour  to  Alamanni  ;  and  in  the  year  1551,  fent  him  as 
his  ambaffador  to  Genoa  :  this  was  his  laft  journey  to 
Italy  ;  and  being  returned  to  France,  he  died  at  Am* 
boife  on  the  1 8th  of  April  1556,  being  in  the  6tft 
year  of  his  age.  He  left  many  beautiful  poems,  and 
other  valuable  performances,  in  the  Italian  language. 

We  have  alfo  fome  notes  of  his  upon  Homer’s  Iliad 
and  Odyffey  ;  thofeupon  the  Iliad  were  printed  in  the 
Cambridge  edition  of  Homer  in  1689,  and  Jofhna 
Barnes  has  alfo  inferted  them  in  his  fine  edition  of 
Homer  in  1711. 

ALA  MODALITY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  the  ac¬ 
commodating  a  perfon’s  behaviour,  drefs,  and  actions, 
to  the  prevailing  tafte  of  the  country  or  times  in  which 
he  lives. 

Alamodality  of  writing,  is  defined  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  mental  productions,  both  as  to  the  choice  of 
fubjeCt  and  the  manner  of  treating  it,  to  the  genius  or 
tafte  of  the  times,  in  order  to  render  them  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  readers. 

ALAMODE,  a  phrafe  originally  French,  import¬ 
ing  a  thing  to  be  in  the  fafliion  or  mode.  The  phrafe 
has  been  adopted  not  only  into  feveral  of  the  living 
languages,  as  the  Englifh  and  High-Dutch,  but  fome 
have  even  taken  it  into  the  Latin.  Hence  we  meet 
with  Ala?nodicus  and  Alanwdalitas. 

X  x  2 


Alamode, 


Alamole 

I# 

Aland. 
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Alamode,  in  commerce,  a  thin  gloffy  black  (ilk,  Sweden  and  Finland,  fubjeft 
womens  hoods  and  mens  mourning 


chiefly  ufed  for 

fcarfs.  ^  .  , 

ALAMOS  (Balthafar),  a  Spamfli  writer,  born  at 

Medina  del  Campo  in  Caflile.  After  having  ftudied 
the  law  at  Salamanca,  he  entered  into  the  fervice  of 
Anthony  Perez,  fecretary  of  Hate  under  Philip  II.  He 
was  in  high  efieem  and  confidence  with  his  mafter,  up¬ 
on  which  account  he  was  imprifoned  after  the  difgrace 
of  this  minifler.  He  was  kept  in  confinement  it  years, 
when  Philip  III.  coming  to  the  throne,  fet.  him  at  li¬ 
berty,  according  to  the  orders  given  by  his  father  in 
his  will.  Alamos  continued  in  a  private  capacity,  till 
the  duke  of  Olivarez,  the  favourite  of  Philip  IV.  cal¬ 
led  him  to  public  employments.  He  was  a  man  of  wit 
as  well  as  judgment,  but  his  pen  was  fuperior  to  his 
tongue.  He  died  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age.  His 
Spanifh  tranflation  of  Tacitus,  and  the  aphorifms  which 
he  added  in  the  margin,  gained  him  great  reputation. 
This  work  was  publifhed  at  Madrid  in  1614  ;  and  was 
to  have  been  followed,  as  mentioned  in  the  king’s  pri¬ 
vilege,  with  a  commentary,  which,  however,  has  never 
vet  appeared.  The  author  compofed  the  whole  du¬ 
ring  his  imprifonment. 

ALAN  (Cardinal  William),  was  born  at  Roffal  in 
Lancafhire,  in  the  year  1532.  He  went  to  Oxford 
at  the  age  of  15,  and  in  1550  was  eleded  fellow  of 
Oriel  college.  In  1 556,  being  then  only  24years  old, 
lie  was  chofen  principal  of  St  Mary’s  hall,  and  one  of 
the  pro&ors  of  the  univerfity.  In  1558  he  was  made 
canon  of  York ;  but,  upon  queen  Elizabeth’s  accef- 
fion  to  the  throne,  he  left  England,  and  fettled  at  Lou¬ 
vain  in  an  Englifli  college,  of  which  he  became  the 
chief  fupport.  In  1565  he  vifited  his  native  country  ; 
but,  on  account  of  his  extreme  a&ivity  in  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  he  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  fly  the  kingdom  in  1568.  He  went  firft  to 
Mechlin,  and  then  to  Doway,  where  he  was  made  dodor 
of  divinity.  Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  canon  of 
Cambray,  and  then  canon  of  Rheims.  He  was  crea¬ 
ted  cardinal  on  the  28th  of  July  1587,  by  the  title  of 
St  Martin  in  Montibus ;  and  obtained  from  the  king  of 
Spain  a  rich  abbey  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  af¬ 
terwards  the  biflioprick  of  Mechlin.  It  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  by  the  advice  and  infligation  of  this  prieH, 
that  Philip  II.  attempted  to  invade  England.  He  died 
on  the  20th  of  Odober  r  594,  aged  63  ;  and  was  bu- 
jied  in  the  Englifh  college  at  Rome.  Lie  was  a  man 
of  confiderable  learning,  and  an  elegant  writer.  He 
wrote  many  books  in  defence  of  the  Romifli  religion. 
The  moH  remarkable  are,  1.  A  defence  of  the  12  mar- 
ty^s  in  one  year.  Tho.  Alfield  was  hanged  for  bring¬ 
ing,  and  publifliing,  this  and  other  of  Alan’s  works, 
into  England,  in  the  year  1584.  2.  A  declaration  of 

the  fentence  of  Sextus  V.  See .  A  work  intended  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  pope’s  bull  for  the  excommunication  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  to  exhort  the  people  of  England  to 
take  up  arms  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards.  Many  thou- 
fand  copies  of  this  book,  printed  at  Antwerp,  were 
put  on  board  the  Armada  ;  but  the  enterprife  failing, 
they  were  afterwards  deilroyed.  3.  Of  the  wor/hip 
due  to  faints  and  their  reliefs  1583.  This  treatife  was 
anfwercd  by  lord  Burleigh,  and  is  efleemed  the  molt 
elegant  of  the  Cardinal’s  writings. 

ALAND,  an  ifland  of  the  Baltic  fea,  between 

3 
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to  the  former.  It  lies 
between  17  and  19  degrees  of  E.  long,  and  between 


59  and  61  degrees  of  Lat.  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph 
of  Bothnia.  % 

All  A  RAF,  in  the  Mahometan  theology,  the  par¬ 
tition  wall  that  feparates  heaven  from  hell.  The  word 
is  plural,  and  properly  written  al  araf ;  in  the  Angular 
it  is  written  al  arf  It  is  derived  from  the  Arabic 
verb  arafa>  to  diftinguifh.  Al  araf  gives  the  denomi¬ 
nation  to  the  feventh  chapter  of  the  alcoran,  wherein 
mention  is  made  of  this  wall.  Mahomet  feems  to  have 
copied  his  al  araf,  either  from  the  great  gulf  of  repa¬ 
ration  mentioned  in  the  New  Tellament,  or  from  the 
Jewifh  writers,  who  alfo  fpeak  of  a  thin  wall  dividing 
heaven  from  hell.  Mahometan  writers  differ  extremely 
as  to  the  perfons  who  are  to  be  found  on  alaraf.  Some 
take  it  for  a  fort  of  limbus  for  the  patriarchs,  pro¬ 
phets,  See.  others  place  here  fuch  whofe  good  and  evil 
works  fo  exactly  balance  each  other,  that  they  deferve 
neither  reward  nor  punifhment.  Others  imagine  this 
intermediate  fpace  to  be  poffefTed  by  thofe  who,  going  to 
war  without  their  parents  leave,  and  fuffering  martyr¬ 
dom  there,  are  excluded  paradife  for  their  difobedience, 
yet  efcape  hell  becaufe  they  are  martyrs. 

ALARBES,  a  name  given  to  thofe  Arabians  who 
live  in  tents,  and  diflinguifh  themfelves  by  their  drefs 
from  the  others  who  live  in  towns. 

ALA  RES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  epithet  given  to 
the  cavalry  on  account  of  their  being  placed  in  the  two 
wings  of  the  army. 

ALARIC,  a  famous  general  of  the  Goths.  He 
entered  Thrace  at  the  head  of  200,000  men,  and  laid 
wafte  all  the  country  through  which  he  paffed.  ^  He 
marched  next  to  Macedonia  and  ^  heffaly  :  the  *1  hef- 
falians  met  him  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Peneas, 
and  killed  about  3000‘of  his  army;  neverthelefs  he  ad¬ 
vanced  into  Greece,  and  after  having  ravaged  the  whole 
country,  returned  to  Epirus,  loaded  with  immenfe 
fpoils  :  after  Haying  here  five  years,  he  refolved  to  turn 
his  arms  to  the  weH.  He  marched  through  Pannonia  \ 
and,  finding  little  refiifiancc,  entered  Italy,  under  the 
confolfhip  of  Stilichoand  Anrelianus,  A.  D.400.  After 
various  battles  and  treaties,  he  at  laH  took  Rome  by 
treachery,  and  permitted  his  foldiers  to  plunder  it  ;  this 
happened  A.  D.  409.  Alaric,  having  laid  wafie  a  great 
part  of  Italy,  intended  to  pafs  into  Sicily  ;  but  a  itorrn 
obliging  him  to  land  again,  he  befieged  the  city  of 
Cofenza  ;  and,  having  took  it,  he  died  there  in  41 1* 
eleven  years  after  he  firH  entered  Italy. 

ALARM,  in  the  military  art,  denotes  either  the 
apprehenfion  of  being  fuddeniy  attacked  ;  or  the  notice 
thereof,  fignified  by  firing  a  cannon,  firelock,  or  the 
like.  Falfe  alarms  are  frequently  made  ufe  of,  to  har- 
rafs  the  enemy,  by  keeping  them  confiantly  under 
arms.  Sometimes  alfo  this  method  is  taken  to  try  the 
vigilance  of  the  piquet-guard,  and  what  might  be  ex- 
pe&ed  from  them  in  cafe  of  real  danger. 

Alarm-BAI ,  that  rung  upon  any  Hidden  emergency, 
as  a  fire,  mutiny,  or  the  like. 

Alarm-PcJ, ?,  or  ALAkM-place ,  the  ground  for  draw¬ 
ing  up  each  regiment  in  cafe  of  an  alarm.  This  is  other- 
wife  called  the  rendezvous . 

Alarm,  in  fencing,  is  the  fame  with  what  is  other- 
wife  called  an  appeal,  or  challenge. 

ALASCAN1,  in  church-hiftory,  a  fea  of  Antilu- 
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therans,  whofe  didinguifhiug  tenet,  befides  their  deny¬ 
ing  baptifm,  is  faid  to  have  been  this,  that  the  words, 

J  This  is  my  body ,  in  the  intlitution  of  the  eucharift,  are 
not  to  be  underdood  of  the  bread,  but  of  the  whole 
a&ion  or  celebration  of  the  flipper.  They  are  faid  to 
have  taken  the  name  from  one  Joannes  a  Lafco,  a  Po- 
lifh  baron,  fuperintendant  of  the  church  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  in  England.  See  the  next  article. 

ALASCO  (John),  a  Polifh  nobleman  of  the  16th 
centu.  y,  who  imbibing  the  reform  ’d  Opinions,  was  ex¬ 
pelled  his  country,  and  became  preacher  to  a  Proteftant 
congregation  at  Embden  ;  but  forefeeing  perfecution 
there,  came  to  England  about  the  year  ^551,  while  the 
reformation  was  carrying  011  under  Edward  the  VI. 

The  publication  of  the  Interim  driving  the  Proteftants 
to  fuch  places  as  afforded  them  toleration,  380  were 
naturalized  here,  and  obtained  a  charter  of  incorpora¬ 
tion,  by  which  they  were  ere&ed  into  an  ecclefiadical 
eflablifhment,  independent  on  the  church  of  England. 

The  Auguliine  friars  church  was  granted  them,  with 
the  revenues,  for  the  maintenance  of  Alafco  as  fuper¬ 
intendant,  with  four  aflidant  miniflers,  who  were  to  be 
approved  by  the  king :  and  this  congregation  lived 
undiflurbed  until  the  acceffion  of  Queen  Mary,  when 
they  were  all  lent  away.  They  were  kindly  received 
and  permitted  to  fettle  at  Embden;  and  Alafco  at  lad, 
after  an  abfence  of  20  years,  by  the  favour  of  Sigil- 
mund,  returned  to  his  own  country,  where  he  died  in 
1560.  Alafco  was  much  efteemed  by  Erafmus,  and 
the  hiftorians  of  his  time  fpeak  greatly  in  his  praife  : 
we  have  of  his  writing,  De  Coena  Domini  liber ;  Epiftola 
continent  fummam  Controverfix  de  Coena  Domini ,  <S?c. 

He  had  feme  particular  tenets  ;  and  his  followers  are 
called  Alafcani  in  church  hiflorv. 

AL  AT  AM  All  A,  a  large  river  of  North  America, 
which,  rifing  in  the  A  palachian  mountains,  runs  fouth- 
eafl  through  the  province  of  Georgia,  and  falls  into  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  below  the  town  of  Frederica. 

ALATERNUS,  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  the  rhamnus.  See  Rhamnus. 

ALAVA,  a  dlflri£l  of  Spain,  about  20  miles  in 
length  and  17  in  breadth,  containing  very  good  iron 
mines.  Vidloria  is  the  capital  town!*- 

ALAUDA,  ©r  Lark,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds  of  the  order  of  pafferes  ;  the  characters  of  which 
are  tliefe  :  The  beak  is  cylindrical,  Tubulated,  ftraightj 
and  the  two  mandibles  or  chaps  are  of  equal  iize.  The 
tongue  is  bifid,  and  the  hinder  claw  is  draight,  and 
longer  than  the  toe.  There  are  28  fpecies  of  the 
alauda,  of  which  the  following  are  the  mod  remark¬ 
able.  1.  The  arvenfis,  or  common  fky  lark.  This  and 
the  wood  dark  are  the  only  birds  that  hng  as  they  fly  ; 
this  railing  its  note  a?  it  foars,  and  lowering  it  till  it 
quite  dies  away  as  it  defeends.  It  will  often  foar  to 
fuch  a  height,  that  we  are  charmed  with  the  mufic 
when  we  lofe  fight  of  the  Tougher ;  it  alfo  begins  its 
fong  before  the  earliefl  dawn.  Milton,  in  his  Allegro, 
moil  beautifully  expreffes  thefe  circumdances ;  and  bi- 
fhop  Newton  obfeives,  that  the  beautiful  feene  that 
Milton  exhibits  of  rural  cheerfulnefs,  at  t}ie  fame  time 
gives  us  a  line  piClure  of  the  regularity  of  his  life,  and 
the  innocency  of  his  own  mind :  thus  he  deferibes  him- 
felf  as  in  a  fituation 

To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 

And  finging  fiartle  the  dull  night, 
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From  his  watch-tow’r  in  the  fkies* 

Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rife. 

It  continues  its  harmony  feveral  months,  beginning 
early  in  the  fpring,  on  pairing.  In  the  winter  they 
ademble  in  vad  docks,  grow  very  fat,  and  are  taken  in 
great  numbers  for  our  tables.  They  build  their  neft 
on  the  ground*  beneath  fome  clod,  forming  it  of  hay* 
diy  fibres,  See.  and  lay  four  or  five  eggs. — The  place 
thefe  birds  are  taken  in  the  greated  quantity,  is  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dundable  ;  the  feafon  begins  about 
the  14th  of  September,  and  ends  the  25th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  ;  and  during  that  fpace  about  4000  dozen 
are  caught,  which  fupply  the  markets  of  the  metro¬ 
polis.  See  Bird- Cate  king.  Vaflly  greater  numbers 
than  the  above,  however,  are  at  times  caught  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Germany,  where  there  is  an  excife 
upon  them.  Keyfler  fays,  that  the  excife  alone  pro¬ 
duces  6oco  dollars  (about  L  900  Sterling)  every  year 
to  the  city  of  Leipfic;  whofe  larks  are  famous  all  over 
Germany  as  having  the  mod  delicate  flavour.  But  it 
is  not  only  at  Leiplic  that  they  are  taken  in  fuch  num¬ 
bers,  but  alfo  in  the  country  about  Naumburg,  Merfe- 
burg,  Halle,  and  other  parts. — 2.  The  pratenlis,  or 
tit-lark,  has  the  two  outward  feathers  of  the  wing 
edged  with  white,  and  frequents  the  meadows.  It  is 
found  frequently  in  low  marfhy  grounds  :  like  other 
larks,  it  builds  its  ned  among  the  grafs,  and  lays  five 
or  fix  eggs.  Like  the  wood-lark,  it  fits  on  trees;  and 
has  a  mod  remarkable  fine  note*  iinging  in  all  fixa¬ 
tions,  on  trees,  on  the  ground,  while  it  is  fporting  in 
the  air,  and  particularly  in  its  defeent.  This  bird, 
with  many  others,  fuch  as  the  tlirufk,  black  bird,  wil¬ 
low-wren,  Sec.  become  blent  about  midfummer,  and 
refume  their  notes  in  September;  hence  the  interval 
is  the  mod  mute  of  the  year's  three  vocal  feafons. 
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fpring,  fummer,  and  autumn.  Perhaps  the  birds  are 
induced  to  fing  again  as  the  autumnal  temperament  re- 
fembles  the  vernal.— 3.  The  arborea,  or  wood-lark,  is 
a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  didinguifhed  by  an  annular 
white  fillet  about  the  head.  It  is  inferior  in  flze  to 
the  fky-lark,  and  is  of  a  fhorter  thicker  form  ;  the  co¬ 
lours  are  paler,  and  its  note  is  lefs  fonorous  and  lefs 
varied,  though  not  lefs  fweet.  It  perches  on  trees*, 
and  whidles  like  the  black-bird.  It  will  fing  in  the 
night ;  and,  like  the  common  lark,  will  fing  as  it  flies. 
It  builds  on  the  ground,  and  makes  its  ned  on  the  out* 
fide  with  mofs,  within  of  dried  bents,  lined  with  a  few 
hairs.  It  lays  five  eggs,  duiky  and  blotched  with  deep 
brown  marks,  dark ed  at  the  thicker  end.  The  males 
of  this  and  the  lad  are  known  from  the  females  by  their 
fu  peri  or  fize.  But  this  fpecies  is  not  near  fo  numerous 
as  that  of  the  common  kind. — 4.  The  campedris  has 
one  half  of  its  chief  feathers  of  the  wings  brown,  ex¬ 
cept  two  in  the  middle  which  are  white,  and  the  throat 
and  bread  are  yellowifh.  —  5..  The  trivialis*  whofe  chief 
feathers  on  the  tail  are  brown,  only  half  of  the  outer- 
mod  is  white,  and  the  fecond  is  white  at  the  end,  in  the 
fhape  of  a  wedge ;  there  is  likewife  a  double  whitifb 
line  on  the  wings.  It  is  a  native  of  Sweden,  and  per¬ 
ches  on  the  top  of  trees.— 6.  The  cridata ;  the  chief 
tail-feathers  are  black,  but  the  two  outermod  are  edged 
with  white,  and  the  head  is  creded.  It  is  a  native  of 
Europe.  It  fings  well,  like  the  fky-lark ;  lays  four 

or  live  eggs ;  and  is  faid  to  hatch  twice  in  a  year. _ 

7.  The  fpinoletta  :  the  chief  tail-feathen.  are  black* 
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half  white,  other  eyes 
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only  the  outermoft  two  are  obliquely 
It  Is  a  native  of  Italy.— 8.  The  alpekns :  the  chief 
wing-feathers  are  half  white,  the  throat  yellow,  and  it 
has  a  black  break  under  the  eyes  and  on  the  break.  It 
inhabits  North  America,  where  it  is  migratory.  It 
vi fits  the  neighbourhood  of  Albany  the  beginning  ot 
May,  but  goes  farther  north  to  breed.  In  winter 
'it  comes  in  vak  flocks  into  Virginia  and  Carolina,  re¬ 
turning  north  in  fpring.  It  feeds  during  its  flay  in  the 
more  fouthern  parts  on  oats  and  other  grain  ;  and 
while  at  Albany,  on  the  grafs  and  the  buds  of  jP“g“ 
birch.  It  runs  into  holes-;  whence  the  natives  of  theie 
laft  parts  have  given  it  the  name  of  chi-ckup-pyfue .  The 
Englifh  call  it  the  ortalon>  and  reckon  it  delicious  eating. 

By  fome  it  is  called  {now  bird ,  as  being  very  plenty 
in  that  feafon.  It  is  frequently  caught  in  great  num¬ 
bers  by  means  of  horfe-hair  fpringes  placed  in  fome 
bare  place,  the  fnow  being  fcraped  away,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  chaff  lire  wed  about.  It  is  always  feen  on  the 
ground,  and  has  little  or  no  fong.  This  bird  is  not 
peculiar  to  North  America  ;  we  hear  of  it  in  Ger¬ 
many  alfo;  and  is  in  plenty  throughout  Ruflia  and 
Sibiria,  going  northward  in  fpring.— 9.  The  magna, 
is  yellow  on  the  belly,  with  a  crooked  black  flreak.on 
the  break,  and  the  three  fide- feathers  of  the  tail  white. 

It  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  America. — 10.  The  New 
Zealand  lark  (Plate  XVI.)  is  feven  and  a  half  inches 
in  length  :  the  bill  is  half  an  inch,  of  a  pale  afh-colOur, 
with  the  upper  part  black:  the  upper  parts  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  are  dufky,  edged  with  pale  alh-colour  :  the  break 
and  belly  are  white  ;  the  legs  reddifh  afh-colour,  and 
the  claws  black.  It  inhabits  Charlotte  Sound,  and  is 
called  kogoo  aroure . 

ALAUTA,  a  confiderable  river  of  Turkey  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  which,  after  watering  the  north-eak  part  of  Tran- 
fylvania  and  part  of  Wallachia,  falls  into  the  Danube 
almok  oppofite  to  NiCopolis. 

ALAY,  fignifying  in  the  Turkifh  language  “  The 
Triumph,”  a  ceremony  which  accompanies  the  afiem- 
bling  together  the  forces  of  that  vak  empire  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  a  war.  It  conflfts  of  the  mok  infipid 
buffoonery,  and  is  attended  with  ads  of  the  mok 
Ihocking  barbarity.  That  which  took  place  upon  oc- 
cafion  of  the  late  war  between  the  Porte  and  Ruflia  is 
deferibed  by  Baron  Tott  in  his  Memoirs  as  follows. 

“  It  conflks  in  a  kind  of  mafquerade,  in  which  each 
trade  fucceffively  prefents  to  the  fpedators  the  mecha¬ 
nical  exercife  of  its  refpe&ive  art.  The  labourer  draws 
his  plough,  the  weaver  handles  his  fhuttle,  the  joiner 
his  plane  ;  and  thefe  different  chara&ers,  feated  in 
cars  richly  ornamented,  commence  the  proceflion,  and 
precede  the  kandard  of  Mahomet,  when  it  is  brought 
out  of  the  feraglio  to  be  carried  to  the  army,  in  order 
to  infure  vidory  to  the  Ottoman  troops. 

“  This  banner  of  the  Turks,  which  they  name 
Sandjak-Cherijf\  or  The  kandard  of  the  Prophet,  is 
fo  revered  among  them,  that,  notwithllanding  its  re¬ 
putation  has  been  fo  often  tarniflied,  it  kill  retains 
their  implicit  confidence,  and  is  the  facred  fignal  unto 
which  they  rally.  Every  thing  proclaims  its  fandity. 
None  but  the  emirs  are  allowed  to  touch  it  ;  they  arc 
its  guards,  and  it  is  carried  by  their  chief.  The  Muf- 
fulmen  alone  are  permitted  to  look  upon  it.  If  touch¬ 
ed  by  other  hands,  it  would  be  defiled  ;  if  feen  by 
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profaned.  In  fhort,  it  is  encompalfed  by 
the  raoft  barbarous  fanaticifm. 

“  A  long  peace  had  unfortunately  caufed  the  ridicu- 
loufnefs,  and  efpecially  the  danger,  of  this  ceremony 
to  be  forgotten.  The  Chriftians  imprudently  crowd¬ 
ed  to  fee  it;  and  the  Turks,  who,  by  the  Situation  of 
their  houfes,  could  make  money  of  their  windows, 
began  to  profit  by  the  advantage;  when  an  emir,  who 
preceded  the  banner,  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice, 
<  jget  no  infidel  dare  to  profane  with  his  prefence  the 
holy  ftandard  of  the  prophet ;  and  let  every  Mufftil- 
man  who  perceives  an  unbeliever  make  it  known  under 
pain  of  reprobation.’ 

“  From  that  moment  no  afylum  was  to  be  found  ; 
even  thofe  became  informers,  who,  by  letting  out  their 
houfes,  had  rendered  themfelves  accomplices  in  the 
A  religious  fury  feized  on  every  mind,  and 
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put  arms  in  every  hand;  the  more  atrocious  the  cruelty, 
the  more  was  it  meritorious.  No  regard  was  paid  to 
fex  or  age ;  pregnant  women,  dragged  by  the  hair, 
and  trodden  under  feet  by  the  multitude,  perifhed  in 
the  mok  deplorable  manner.  Nothing  was  refpeaed 
by  thefe  monkers;  and  under  fuch  aufpices  the  Turks 
commenced  the  war.” 

ALB,  or  Albe,  in  the  Romifh  church,  a  veSment 
of  white  linen  hanging  down  to  the  feet,  and  anfwering 
to  the  furplice  of  the  Englifh  clergy.  In  the.  ancient 
church,  it  was  ufual,  with  thofe  newly  baptized,  to 
wear  an  alb,  01  white  veftment;  and  hence  the  Sunday 
after  Eaker  was  called  do?7iinicu  in  nlbisy  on  account  of 
the  albs  worn  by  thofe  baptized  on  eaker-day. 

Alb  is  alfo  a  name  of  a  Turkifh  coin,  othervvife 
called  afper .  See  Asper. 

ALBA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Mark  in  Italy, 
fituated  on  the  north-fide  of  the  Lacus  Fucinus,  kill 
retaining  its  name.  It  kands  upon  an  eminence, 
and  is  noted  in  Roman  hikory  for  being  the  hate  pri- 
fon  where  captive  princes  were  fhut  up,  after  being 
barbaroufly  dragged  through  the  kreets  of  Rome  at 
the  chariot  wheels  of  a  triumphant  conful.  Perfes 
king  of  Macedon  terminated  his  wretched  career  in  this 
confinement,  with  his  fon,  the  lah  hope  of  an  illuflri- 
011s  line  of  kings.  Syphax  the  Numidian,  and  Bitui- 
nus  king  of  the  Averni,  were  alfo  condemned  to  this 
gaol  by  the  particular  clemency  of  the  fenate,  which 
fometimes  indulged  its  favage  difpofition  by  putting  its 
captives  to  death. 

Alba  being  fituated  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  amidk 
difficult  mountainous  paffes,  and  far  from  all  means  of 
efcape,  was  ekeemed  a  mok  proper  place  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  guarding  prifoners  of  importance.  Artificial 
itrength  wras  added  to  its  natural  fecurity  by  fortifica¬ 
tions,  which  remain  to  this  day  in  a  kate  that  proves 
their  ancient  folidity.  For  the  entertainment  of  the 
garrifon,  which  was  required  in  a  place  of  fuch  confe- 
quence,  an  amphitheatre  was  ere&ed,  of  which  the 
ruins  are  kill  valuable,  as  well  as  the  foundations  of  a 
temple,  and  other  buildings  of  Roman  times. 

LuciusVitellius,  brother  to  the  emperor  of  that  name, 
had  a  villa  near  this  place,  famous  for  the  variety  and 
excellence  of  its  fruit-trees,  which  he  had  brought  from 
Syria.  His  gardens  were  the  nuiferies  where  feveral 
of  the  mok  delicious  kone-fruits,  that  are  now  fo  com¬ 
mon  in  Europe,  were  firfl:  cultivated  and  multiplied. 
2  ^ 
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It  mull  have  been  neceflary  at  Alba  to  fhelter  trees 
tranfplanted  from  Afia,  and  to  treat  them  with  great 
tendernefs  and  care,  in  order  to  rear  them  to  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  for  the  climate  of  this  high  region  is  extremely 
rigorous  in  winter ;  the  cold  feafon  lafls  long,  and  is 
accompanied  with  violent  Itorms  of  wind  and  falls  of 
fnow.  The  lake  has  been  often  frozen  entirely  over. 

Alba  Firma ,  or  Album ,  in  our  old  cuftoms,  denoted 
rent  paid  in  filver,  and  not  in  corn,  which  was  called 
black  mail . 

Alba  Terra ,  one  of  the  numerous  names  for  the 
philofopher’s  Hone. 

Alba  Regalis.  See  Stul  Weissenburgh. 

Alba  Helviorum ,  or  Alhaugujla,  (anc.  geog.),  af¬ 
terwards  called  Vivarium ,  now  Vivien ,  in  the  fouth- 
ealt  of  Languedoc,  on  the  Rhone.  In  the 
the  inhabitants  were  called  Albenfes ,  and 
Civitas  Alhenftum,  in  the  Notitia  Gallic. 

4.  45.  Lat.  44.  50. 

Alba  Julia,  (anc.  geog*.),  now  WeiJJenburg ,  a  town 
of  T ranfylvania,  on  the  river  Marifius,  or  Merifch,  to 
the  wed  of  Her  mandat,  fuppofed  to  be  called  Alba 
Julia,  after  Julia  Domna  the  mother  of  Caracalla. 
There  are,  however,  feveral  inferiptions  found  at  or 
near  Weilfenburg,  which  bear  Col.  Apul.  that  is 
Co  Ionia  Apulenfis,  without  the  lead  mention  of  Alba 
Julia,  though  inferibed  after  Caracalla’s  time.  Add, 
that  Ulpian,  reciting  the  colonies  of  Dacia,  calls  this 
colony  Apulenfis ,  and  neither  Alba  nor  Julia .  Whence 
there  is  a  fufpicion,  that  Alba  Julia  is  a  corruption  of 
Apulum .  It  was  alfo  called  Apulum  Augujlum .  E. 
Long.  25.  o.  Lat.  46.  46. 

#  Alba  Longa  (anc.  geog.),  a  colony  from  Lavi- 
nium,  in  Latium,  edablifhed  by  Afcanius  the  fon  of 
JEneas,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mons  Albanus:  called  Alba, 
from  a  white  fow  found  by  ./Eneas,  which  farrowed 
30  white  pigs  on  that  fpot ;  which  circumdance  was  in¬ 
terpreted  to  portend  the  building  of  a  city  there  in  30 
years  after  (Propertius).  The  epithet  Longa  was  ad¬ 
ded  on  account  of  its  length.  It  was  the  royal  refi- 
dence  till  the  building  of  Rome,  as  was  fortetold  by 
Anchifes  (Virgil) ;  was  dedroyed  by  Tullius  Hodilius, 
all  but  the  fane  or  temple  ;  and  the  inhabitants  were 
tranfplanted  to  Rome,  (Strabo). 

Alba  Pcmpeia  (anc.  geog.),  on  the  river  Ceba,  now 
Ceva,  in  Liguria,  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Per- 
tinax  ;  a  colony  either  edablifhed  at  firft  by  Pompey, 
or  re- edablifhed  by  him  after  having  been  before  fettled 
by  Scipio.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Alpenfes  Pom - 
peiani ♦  At  this  day  the  town  is  fimply  called  Alba , 
without  any  epithet. 

ALBAHURIM,  figura  fexdecim  laterum,  a  figure 
of  great  importtance  according  to  aftrological  phyfi- 
cians,  who  built  their  prognoftics  on  it. 

ALBAN  (St)  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fird  perfon 
who  differed  martyrdom  for  Chridianity  in  Britain  ; 
he  is  therefore  ufually  dyled  the  protomartyr  of  this 
iflard.  He  was  born  at  Verulam,  and  flourifhed  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  third  century.  In  his  youth  he 
took  a  journey  to  Rome,  in  company  with  Amphiba- 
lus  a  monk  of  Caerlecn,  and  ferved  feven  years  as  a 
foldier  under  the  emperor  Dioclefian.  At  his  return 
heme  he  fettled  in  Verulam  ;  and,  through  the  exam¬ 
ple  and  indrudlions  of  Amphibalus,  renounced  the  er- 
rois  of  paganifm,  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and 
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became  a  convert  to  the  Chridian  religion.  It  is  ge¬ 
nerally  agreed,  that  Alban  differed  martyrdom  during 
the  great  perfecution  under  the  reign  of  Dioclefian  ; 
but  authors  differ  as  to  the  year  when  it  happened: 
Bede  and  others  fix  it  in  286 ;  fome  refer  it  to  the  year 
296;  but  Ufferius  reckons  it  amongft  the  events  of  303. 
i  he  dory  and  circumdances  relating  to  his  martyrdom, 
according  to  Bede,  are  as  follows.  Being  yet  a  pagan 
(or  at  lead  it  not  being  known  that  he  was  a  Chridian), 
he  entertained  Amphibalus  in  his  houfe.  The  Roman 
governor  being  informed  thereof,  fent  a  party  of  fol- 
diers  to  apprehend  Amphibalus  ;  but  Alban,  putting 
on  the  habit  of  his  gued,  prefented  himfelf  in  his  dead, 
and  was  carried  before  that  magidrate.  The  governor 
having  afked  him  of  what  family  he  was  ?  Alban  re¬ 
plied,  “  To  what  purpofe  do  you  inquire  of  my  fa¬ 
mily  ?  if  you  would  know  my  religion,  I  am  a  Chri- 
ftian.,,  T.  hen  being  afked  his  name,  he  anfwered,, 
“  My  name  is  Alban  ;  and  I  worfhip  the  only  true  and 
living  God,  who  created  all  things.”  The  magidrate 
replied,  “  If  you  would  enjoy  the  happinefs  of  eternal 
life,  delay  not  to  facrifice  to  the  great  gods.”  Alban 
answered,  “  The  facrifices  yon  offer  are  made  to  devils; 
neither  can  they  help  the  needy,  or  grant  the  petitions 
of  their  votaries.”  His  behaviour  fo  enraged  the  go¬ 
vernor,  that  he  ordered  him  immediately  to  be  behead¬ 
ed.  In  his  way  to  execution,  he  was  ftopped  by  a  ri¬ 
ver,  over  which  was  a  bridge  fo  thronged  with  fpedla- 
tors  that  it  was  impoflible  to  crofs  it;  the  faint,  as 
we  are  told,  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  the  dream 
was  miraculoufly  divided,  and  afforded  a  paffage  for 
himfelf  and  a  thoufand  more  perfons.  Bede  does  not 
indeed  give  us  the  name  of  this  river;,  but,  nowith- 
ftanding  this  omiffion,  the  miracle,  we  fnppofe,  will 
not  be  the  lefs  believed.  This  wonderful  event  convert¬ 
ed  the  executioner  upon  the  fpot,  who  threw  away  his 
drawn  fword,  and,  falling  at  St  Alban’s  feet,  defired 
he  might  have  the  honour  to  die  with  him.  This  hid¬ 
den  couverfion  of  the  headfman  occafioning  a  delay 
in  the  execution  till  another  perfon  could  be  got  to* 
perform  the.  office,  St  Alban  walked  up  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  hill,..  where  he  prayed  for  water  to  quench  his 
thirft,  and  a  fountain  of  water  fprung  up  under  his 
feet :  here  he  was  beheaded,  on  the  2  jd  of  June.  The 
executioner  is  faid  to  have  been  a  fignal  example  of  di¬ 
vine  vengeance;  forasfoon  as  lie  gave  the  fatal  ftroke, 
his  eyes  dropt  out  of  his  head.  We  may  fee  the  opinion 
of  Mr  Milton  in  regard  to  this  narrative,  in  his  Hi- 
ftory  of  England.  His  words  are  thefe,  fpeaking  of 
St  Alban,  “  The  ftory  of  wliofe  martyrdom,  foiled  and 
worie  martyred  with  the  fabling  zeal  of  fome  idle  fan¬ 
cies,  more  fond  of  miracles  than  apprelienfive  of  the 
truth,  deferves  no  longer  digreffion.” '  Between  4  or 
500  years  after  St  Alban’s  death,  ,OfFa,  king  of  the 
Mercians,  built  a  very  large  and  ftately  monaftery  to 
his  memory  ;  and  the  town  of  St  Alban’s  in  Hertford- 
fhire  takes  it  name  from  our  protomartyr. 

ALB  ANA  (anc.  geog.),  a  fea-port  town  of  Alba¬ 
nia,  on  the  Cafpian  fea,  between  the  rivers  Cafius  and 
Albanus  ;  now  called  Bachu ,  or  Bachy,  giving  name  to 
the  Cafpian  fea,  viz.  Mar  de  Baku .  DL'mig.  49,  o. 
Lat.  40.  o. 

ALBANENSES,  in  church-hiflory,  the  fame  with 
Albigenfes,^  according  to  fome  ;  according  to  others, 
different.  Thofe,  however,  who  are  for  diitinguifhing 
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them,  attribute  the  fame  opinions  to  both  ;  only  ma- 
king  the  Albanenfes  to  have  been  prior  in  rrfpeft  of 
time,  as  having  been  found  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
eighth  century;  whereas  the  Albigenfes  appeared  not 
till  the  twelfth.  See  Albigenses. 

ALBANI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  college  ot  the 
A/,7,  or  priefts  of  Mars;  fo  called  from  mount  Albanus, 
the  place  of  their  relidence.  See  Salii. 

Albani  (Francis),  a  celebrated  painter,  born  in 
Bologna,  March  17.  >J78-  His  father  was  a  filk 
merchant,  and  intended  to  bring  up  his  ion  to  that 
‘bufinefs;  but  Albani  having  a  ilrong  inclination  to 
painting,  when  his  father  died,  devoted  him felf  entirely 
to  that  art,  though  then  but  twelve  years  of  age.  He 
firft  ftudied  under  Denys  Calvert  ;  Guido  Rhem  being 
at  the  fame  time  under  this  mailer,  with  whom  Albani 
contracted  a  very  great  friendfiiip.  Calvert  drew  but 
one  profile  for  Albani,  and  afterwards  left  him  entirely 
to  the  care  of  Guido  ;  under  whom  he  made  great  im¬ 
provement,  his  fellow- difciple  inftru&ing  him  with  the 
•utmofl  humanity  and  good  humour.  He  followed 
‘Guido  to  the  fchool  of  the  Caraches  :  but  a  little  af¬ 
ter  their  fritndfhip  for  each  other  began  to  cool; 
which  was  owing  perhaps  to  the  pride  of  Albani,  who 
could  not  bear  to  fee  Guido  furpafs  him,  or  to  the  jea- 
loufy  of  Guido  at  finding  Albani  make  fo  fwift  a  pro- 
p-refs.  They  certainly  endeavoured  to  eclipfe  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  for  when  Guido  had  fet  up  a  beautiful  altar-piece, 
Albani  would  oppofe  to  it  fome  fine  pi&ure  of  his  : 
thus  did  they  behave -for  fome  time,  and  yet  fpake  of 
each  other  with  the  higheft  cfteem.  Albani,  after  ha¬ 
ving  greatly  improved  himfelf  under  the  Caraches,  went 
tc  Rome,  where  he  continued  many  years,  and  married 
in  that  city  ;  but  his  wife  dying  in  childbed,  at  the 
carnefl  requtft  of  his  relations  he  returned  to  Bologna, 
where  he  entered  again  into  the  ftate  of  matrimony. 
His  fecond  wife  (Doralice)  was  welt  defeended,  but 
had  very  lit  tle  fortune  ;  which  he  perfe&ly  difregarded, 
fo  llrongly  was  he  captivated  with  her  beauty  and 
good  fenfe.  Albani,  befides  the  fatisfaftion  of  pofief- 
fing  an  accomplifhed  wife,  reaped  likewife  thl  advan¬ 
tage  of  having  a  moll  beautiul  model;  fo  that  he  had 
now  no  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  any  other  woman  to 
paint  a  Venus,  the  Graces.  Nymphs,  and  other  deities, 
vhom  he  took  a  particular  delight  m  reprefenting. 
His  wife  anfwered  this  purpofe  admirably  well  ;  for 
befides  her  bloom  of  youth,  and  the  beauty  of  her  per- 
fon,  he  difeovered  in  her  fo  much  modeily,  fo  many 
graces  and  perfe&ions,  fo  well  adapted  to  painting, 
that  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  meet  with  a  more  fi- 
nifhed  woman.  She  afterwards  brought  him  feveral 
boys,  all  extremely  beautiful  and  finely  proportioned  ; 
fo  that  (he  and  her  children  weie  the  originals  of  his 
mod  agreeable  and  graceful  compofitions.  Doralice 
was  fo  conformable  to  his  intentions,  that  fhe  took  a 
pleafure  in  fetting  the  children  in  different  attitudes, 
bolding  them  naked,  and  fometimes  fufpended  by 
firings,  when  Albnai  would  draw  them  in  a  thoufand 
different  ways.  It  was  from  them,  too,  that  the  fa¬ 
mous  fculptors  Flamand  and  Argaldi  modelled  their 
little  cupids. 

Albani  was  of  a  happy  temper  and  difpofition  ;  his 
paintings,  fays  Malvafia,  breathing  nothing  but  con* 
tent  and  joy.  Happy  in  a  force  of  mind  that  con¬ 
quered  every  uneafinefs,  his  poetical  pencil  carried  him 
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through  the  moj  agreeable  gardens  to  Paphos  and  Cl-  Albania. 

theria  :  thofe  delightful  feenes  brought  him  over  the  v - v — 

lofty  Parnaffus  to  the  delicious  abodes  of  Apollo  and 
the  Mufes  ;  whence  what  Du  Frefnoy  fays  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Giulio  Romano  may  be  jullly  applied  to  Albani: 

Taught  from  a  child  in  the  bright  Mufes’  grots, 

He  open’d  all  the  treafures  of  Parnaffus, 

And  in  the  lovely  poetry  of  painting 
The  myfPries  of  Apollo  has  reveal’d. 

He  died  the  4th  of  Oaober  1660,  to  the  great  grief 
of  all  his  friends  and  the  whole  city  of  Bologna.  Mal¬ 
vafia  has  preferred  fome  verfesof  braricifco  de  Lemene* 
intended  for  his  monument;  the  fenfe  whereof  is, 

“  That  the  mortal  remains  of  the  illuftrious  Albani, 
he  who  gave  life  to  fhade,  lie  interred  in  this  tomb  ; 
the  earth  never  produced  fo  wonderful  an  artift,  or  a 
hand  equal  to  his  immortal  one ;  which  gave  eo- 
lours  to  the  foul,  and  a  foul  to  colours.  Prometheus 
animated  clay,  and  gave  life  by  means  of  the  fun  ;  but 
Albani  animated  merely  by  the  affiftance  of  fhade.” 

He  was  very  famous  in  his  lifetime,  and  had  been  vi- 
fited  by  the  greatefl  painters.  Several  princes  honour¬ 
ed  him  with  letters ;  and  amongft  the  reft  king 
Charles  I.  who  invited  him  to  England  by  a  letter 
figned  with  his  own  hand. 

ALBANIA,  a  province  of  Turky  in  Europe,  on 
the  gulph  of  Venice,  bounded  by  Livadia  on  the  fouth, 
by  Theflaly  and  Macedonia  on  the  eafl,  and  on  the 
north  by  Bofnia  and  Dalmatia.  The  people  are  ftrong, 
large,  courageous,  and  good  horfemen  ;  but  are  faid 
to  be  cf  a  thievifh  difpofition  :  the  grand  feignior  pro¬ 
cures  excellent  foldiers  from  hence,  particularly  caval¬ 
ry,  known  by  the  name  of  Arnauts .  There  are  feve¬ 
ral  large  towns  in  this  province  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
are  almoft  all  Chrifiians  of  the  Greek  church,  and  de¬ 
feended  from  the  ancient  Scythians.  Formerly  it  was 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  Their  chief  ma- 
nu failure  is  carpets.  The  principal  places  are  Durazzo, 
Velona,  Antivari,  ^Scutari,  Croya,  Altflo,  Dibra,  Dol- 
cigno,  and  Albanapoli.  Long,  from  28.  to  31.  E. 

Lat.  from  39.  to  43.  N. 

Albania,  a  country,  of  Afia,  bounded  on  the  weft 
by  Iberia  ;  on  the  eafl  by  the  Cafpian  fea  ;  on  the  north 
by  mount  Caucafus  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Armenia,  and  the 
river  Cyrus,  now  Kur ;  which,  fpringing  from  the 
Mofchian  montains  that  feparate  Colchis  from  Arme¬ 
nia,  and  watering  the  country  of  Mokan,  receives  the 
Aragus  and  Araxes,  and  falls  into  the  Cafpian  fea 
within  a  fmall  diilance  from  the  fouthern  borders  of 
this  country.— —The  whole  country  formerly  called  AU 
bania,  now  goes  under  the  names  of  Shimvan  and  Eafl - 
Georgia ,  and  is  extremely  fruitful  and  pleafant.  The 
ancient  hiflorians  take  notice  of  the  Albanian  men 
being  tall,  llrong-bodied,  and,  generally  fpeaking,  of 
a  very  graceful  appearance  ;  far  excelling  all  other  na¬ 
tions  in  comlinefs  as  well  as  ftature.  Modern  travel¬ 
lers  take  no  notice  of  the  appearance  of  the  men  ;  but 
extol  the  beauty  of  the  women,  which  feems  to  be  un¬ 
noticed  by  the  ancients.  The  Albanians  were  ancient¬ 
ly  an  independent  and  pretty  powerful  people  ;  but 
we  find  no  mention  made  of  their  kings  till  the  reign 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  whom  the  king  of  Alba¬ 
nia  is  faid  to  have  presented  a  dog  of  an  extraordinary 
fit;rcenefs  and  fize. — It  does  not  appear  that  the  Alba¬ 
nians 
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A!!  ano,  mans  were  ever  conquered  by  the  Romans,  even  when 
,St  A1  ,  their  power  was  at  its  greateft  height ;  though,  when 
they  ventured  to  engage  in  war  with  that  powerful  em¬ 
pire,  they  were  always  defeated,  as  might  naturally  be 
expe&ed.  1 

ALBANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  a  lake  of  the  fame 
name,  in  the  Campagnio  of  Rome.  It  was  called  by 
the  ancients  Albamtm  Pompeii ,  and  built  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Alba  Longa,  which  was  deftroyed 
by  Fullus  Hoftilius.  It  Hands  within  twelve  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Rome,  and  for  the  pleafantnefs  of  its  fi- 
tuation  is  the  fummer  retirement  of  a  great  many  Ro¬ 
man  princes.  It  is  likewife  the  fee  of  a  bifliop,  who  is 
one  of  the  lix  fenior  cardinals.  The  town  is  famous 
for  its  excellent  wine,  and  the  ruins  of  a  maufoleum, 
which,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  inhabitants 
was  made  for  A  fcanius.  The  profped  from  the  garden 
of  the  Capuchins  is  extremely  pleafant,  taking  in  the 
Campania  of  Rome,  and  terminating  in  a  full  view  of 
the  i  ufcan  fea.  Clofe  by  the  town  lies  the  Alban  lake, 
of  an  oval  figure,  and  about  feven  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  which,  by  reafon  of  the  high  mountains  round  it, 
looks  like  the  area  of  a  great  amphitheatre.  It  abounds 
with  excellent  fifti,  and  over  againft  the  hermitage  it 
is  faid  to  be  unfathomable.  The  mountain  of  Albano  is 
called  Monte  Cavo ,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  celebrated 
temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  Juno.  Near  the  Capu¬ 
chins  there  is  another  convent  of  Francifcans;  and  not 
far  from  thence  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Barberini,  re¬ 
markable  for  very  pleafant  gardens,  with  the  ruins  of 
ancient  baths,  and  feveral  old  fragments  of  Mofaic 
work.  E.  Long.  13.  10.  N.  Lat.  41. 43. 

Therejs  likewife  another  town  of  the  fame  name  in 
the  Bahlicate  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  remarkable 
for  the  fertility  of  the  furrounding  territory,  and  for 
the  nobility  of  the  inhabitants. 

.  ALBANS  (St),  a  market-town  of  Hertford  (hire, 
is  a  very  great  thoroughfare,  accommodated  with  good 
inns,  on  the  north-weft  road  from  London,  at  the  di- 
liance  of  2  1  miles.  This  town  fends  two  members  to 
parliament,  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  noble  family 
of  Beauclerc,  and  has  one  of  the  belt  markets  for 
wheat  in  England.  St  Albans  is  feated  near  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  Roman  city,  by  Tacitus  called  Ve - 
rolam;  and  by  the  Saxons  Watlingcejler,  becaufe  it  is 
feated  on  the  road  called  f Vat  ling jireet.  Nothing  now 
remains  of  Verolam  but  the  ruins  of  old  walls  ;  in  the 
fields  adjacent  to  which  they  continue  to  find  Roman 
coins,  as  they  formerly  found  teffelated  pavements. 

In  memory  of  St  Alban,  Offa,  king  of  the  Mercians, 
anno  795,  ere&ed  an  abbey,  calling  it  St  Albans ; 
and  near  it  the  town  of  the  fame  name  was  afterwards 
built.  .  The  church  of  the  abbey  is  remaining  to  this 
Cay:  time  and  the  weather  have  made  it  look  like 
ftone  on  the  outfide  ;  but  if  you  break  a  bit  off,  the 
rednefs  of  the  brick  immediately  appears.  When  the 
monafteries  were  diffolved,  the  townfmen  paid  L.400 
to  prevent  its  being  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  have 
imee  converted  it  into  a  pari  fh- church,  which,  for  its 
argenefs,  beauty,  and  antiquity,  claims  a  particular  re- 
a  verF  110ble  font  of  folid  brafs,  in  which 
ie  children  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  ufed  to  be 
aptized  ;  and  was  brought  from  Edinburgh,  by  Sir 
dip  Lea,  when  the  city  was  in  flames ;  but  in  the 
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many  years  fince,  a  tomb  was  difeovered  in  this  church, 
faid  to  be  that  of  Humphry  Duke  of  Gloucefter :  when 
the  leaden  coffin  was  opened,  the  body  was  pretty  en- , 
tire,  being  preserved  in  a  fort  of  pickle.  There  was 
a  {lately  crofs  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  as  there  were 
in  many  other  places  where  queen  Eleanor’s  body 
refted  when  it  was  brought  out  of  the  north  for  in¬ 
terment  at  Weltminifter;  but  it  has  been  demoliflied,  as 
TTr°j  ^  *^ie  inhabitants.  The  market  days  are 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  W.  Long.  o.  n.  N.  Lat 

51.44- 

ALBANUS  mons  (anc.  geog.),  now  called  Mont 
Albano,  16  miles  from  Rome,  near  where  Alba  Lono-a 
ltood.  ° 

Albanus  mons  (anc.  geog.),  to  the  north  of  If- 
tua,  called  Albius  by  Strabo  ;  the  extremity  of  the 
Alps,  which,  together  with  the  mountains  to  the  eaft, 
joining  it,  called  Montes  Bebii>  feparates  the  farther 
Liburnia  and  Dalmatia  from  Pannonia. 

ALBAN\ ,  a  fortrefs  belonging  to  the  Britifli, 
feated  on  the  S.  W.  of  Hudfon’s  bay.  W.  Long.  84. 
20.  N.  Lat.  53.  20. 

Albany,  a  town  of  North  America,  the  capital 
of  one  cf  the  ten  counties  of  the  province  of  New- 
York,  which  goes  by' the  fame  name,  is  a  well  built 
place,  confidering  the  country.  Here  the  facliems,  or 
the  kings  of  the  Five  Nations  of  Iroquois,  met  the 
governois  of  the  Bntifh  plantations,  when  they  entered 
into  any  treaty  with  them.  W.  Long.  44.  29.  N.  Lat 
42.  30. 

ALB  ARAZIN,  a  ftrong  town,  and  one  of  the 
moft  ancient  of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  in  Spain.  It 
is  feated  upon  eminence,  near  the  river  Guadelquivir, 
a  little  below'  its  fource,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Valen¬ 
cia  and  New  Caftile.  It  is  the  feat  of  a  bifhop,  and 
produces  the  beft  wool  in  all  Arragon.  It  is  about 
J  00  mii.es  eaft  of  Madrid.  E.  Long,  2.  10.  N  Lat 
40.32. 

ALBARII,  in  antiquity,  properly  denoted  tliofe 
who  gave  the  whitening  to  earthen  veffels,  &c.  In 
which  fenfe  they  flood  contradiftinguifhed  from  Dealba- 
tores ,  who  whitened  walls. 

.  ALBARIUM  opus,  in  the  ancient  building,  the 
incruftation  or  covering  of  the  roofs  of  houfes  with  white 
plafter,  made  of  mere  lime.  This  is  otherwife  called 
opus  album.  It  differs  from  Tef/orium,  which  is  a  com¬ 
mon  name  given  to  all  roofing  or  ceiling,  including- 
evxn  that  formed  of  lime  and  land,  or  lime  and  marble^ 
whereas  Albarium  w^as  reftrained  to  that  made  of  lime 
alone. 

ALBATI  equi,  an  appellation  given  to  fucli  hor- 
ues,  in  the  games  of  the  ancient  circus,  as  wore  white 
furniture. 

ALBATROSS,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  the 
diomedea.  See  Diomedea. 

ALBAZm  a  town  of  Greater  Tartary,  with  a 
ttrong  caftle.  It  is  fituated  upon  the  river  Amur,  or 

Yamour,  and  belongs  to  the  Mufcovites.  E.  Long-  ioj 
30.  N.  Lat.  54.  o. 

ALBE,  a  (mail  piece  of  money,  current  in  Germany, 
worth  only  a  French  fol  and  feven  deniers. 

•  fTLBE^ARI'E»  or  Aumarle,  a  town  of  Fiance, 
m  Upper  Normandy,  and  in  the  territory  of  Caux 
from  whence  the  noble  family  of  Keppcl  takes  the  title 
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Albemarle  It  Is  feated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  on  the  confines  of  gave 
Picardy,  35  miles  N.  E.  of  Rouen,  and  70  N.  W.  ot 
,  Paris.  E.  Long.  2.  2i.  N.  Lat.  49.  5®-  .  ,  • 

Albemarle,  the  moft  northern  part  of  the  province 

of  North  Carolina  iu  America.  . 

ALBENGUA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of 
Genoa.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  bilhop ;  and  is  a  very  ancient 
handfome  town,  but  not  well  peopled  on  account  of  tlie 
infalubrity  of  the  air.  However,  it  is  feated  in  a  very 
beautiful  plain,  which  is  well  cultivated;  and  the  outfnie 
of  the  town  is  furrounded  with  olive-trees.  It  is  a  lea- 
port,  about  38  miles  S.  W.  of  Genoa.  E.  Long.  8.  13. 

Lat.  4.4.  4*  r 

ALBERNUO,  a  kind  of  camblet,  brought  from 

the  Levant  by  the  way  of  Marfeillcs. 

ALBERON 1  (Julius),  the  fon  of  a  poor  gardener 
inthefuburbs  of  Placentia,  born  in  1664;  who,  by 
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rreat  offence,  and  railed  a  clamour  again!!,  the 
fuppoTed  author.  It  muff  be  acknowledged,  however, 
that  there  are,  in  his  Comment  upon  the  Mailer  of  Sen¬ 
tences,  fome  queftions  concerning  the  pra&ice  of  conju¬ 
gal  duty,  in  which  he  has  ufed  fome  words  rather  too 
grofs  for  chafte  and  delicate  ears  :  but  they  allege 
what  he  liimfelf  ufed  to  fay  in  his  own  vindication, 
that  he  came  to  the  knowledge  of  fo  many  monftrous 
thiners  at  confeffion,  that  it  was  lmpoffible  to  avoid 
touching  upon  fuch  queftions.  Albert  was  certainly 
a  man  of  a  moft  curious  and  inquilitive  turn  ot  mind, 
which  gave  rife  to  other  accufations  brought  againlt 
him.  They  fay,  that  he  laboured  to  find  out  the  phi- 
lofopher’s  (lone  ;  that  lie  was  a  magician;  and  that  he 
made  a  machine  in  the  lhape  of  a  man,  which  was  an 
oracle  to  him,  and  explained  all  the  difficulties  he 
propofed.  He  had  great  knowledge  in  the  mathema¬ 
tics,  and  by  his  (kill  in  that  fcience  might  probably 
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his  great  abilities  and  good  fortune,  rofe  from  this  low  ucs,  ““  J-  *ri  capable  of  articulate 

iginal,  to  the  employment  of  firftmimfter  of  ftate  at  t()  [hc  machlines\f  Boetius,  of  which 

e  court  of  Spain,  and  to  the  dignity  of  car  in  .  .  w  f„;a.  <<  Metals  lowe;  tlie  birds  of  Dio- 
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roufed  that  kingdom  out  of  the  lethargy  it  had  funk 
into  for  a  century  pail ;  awakened  the  attention,  and 
raifed  the  aftonifhment,  of  all  Europe,  by  his  projects  ; 
one  of  which  was  to  fet  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  ol 
Great  Britain.  He  was  at  length  deprived  of  his  em¬ 
ployment,  and  ban i Hied  to  Rome.  He  died  m  17 52, 
at  the  great  age  of  89.  His  Teftament  Politique >,  col¬ 
lected  from  his  memoirs  and  letters,  was  pubhihed  at 

Laufanne  in  1753.  .  lfl. 

ALBERT,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  latt 
grand  mailer  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  laid  afide  the  ha¬ 
bit  of  his  order,  embraced  Lutheranifm,  and  conclu¬ 
ded  a  peace  at  Cracow  in  152 5,  by  which  he  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  Duke  of  the  eaft  part  of  Pruffia  (formerly 
called  for  that  reafon  Ducal  Prufia ),  but  to  be  held 
as  a  fief  of  Poland,  and  to  defcend  to  his  male  heirs. 
See  Prussia 

ALBERTI  (Leone  Battifla),  was  defcended  from 
a  noble  family  in  Florence*,  and  was  perfedly  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  painting,  fculpture,  and  archite&ure.  He 
wrote  of  all  three  in  Latin;  but  his  itudies  did  not  per- 
*  mit  him  to  leave  any  thing  confiderable  behind  him  in 
painting.  He  was  employed  by  pope  Nicholas  V.  in 
his  buildings,  which  he  executed  in  a  beautiful  man¬ 
ner;  and  his  work  on  architeaure,  which  confiflsof  ten 
books,  is  greatly  efteemed.  He  alio  wrote  fome  trea¬ 
ties  of  morality,  and  a  piece  on  arithmetic.  He  died 
in  1485. 

ALBERTTSTS,  a  fea  of  fcholaftics,  fo  named  from 
their  leader  Albert  us  Magnus. 

ALBERTUS  (Magnus),  a  Dominican  friar,  and 
after  wards  bifhop  of  Ratilbon,  was  one  of  the  moft 
learned  men  and  moft  famous  dodlors  of  the  1 3th  cen¬ 
tury.  He  is  faid  to  have  aaed  as  a  man-midwife  ;  and 
fome  have  been  highly  offended  that  one  of  his  pro- 
fefiion  ihould  follow  fuch  an  employment.  A  book 
intitled  De  Natura  Rerum ,  of  which  he  was  reputed 
the  author,  gave  rife  to  this  report.  In  this  treatife 
there  are  feveral  inftru&ions  for  mid  wives,  and  fo  much 
{kill  fiiown  in  their  art,  that  one  would  think  the  au¬ 
thor  could  not  have  arrived  at  it  without  having  him- 
{elf  pra&ifed  :  but  the  advocates  for  Albert  fay  he 
was  not  the  writer  thereof,  nor  of  that  other  piece  De 
Secret  is  Mulkrum ;  in  which  there  are  many  plirafes 
and  expvdftons  unavoidable  on  fuch  a  fubjedl,  which. 


Caffiodorus  has  faid,  “  Metals  lowe;  tlie  birds  of  Gio- 
medes  trumpet  in  brafs ;  the  brazen  ferpent  hules ; 
counterfeited fwallows  chatter,  and  fuch  ashave  no  proper 
note,  from  brafs  fend  forth  harmonious  mufic.”  John 
Matthaus  de  Luna,  in  his  treatife  De  Rerum  Invento- 
ribus ,  has  attributed  the  invention  of  fire-arms  to  Al¬ 
bert  ;  but  in  this  he  is  confuted  by  Naude,  in  his  Ape- 
logie  des  Grands  Homines.  We  are  told,  that  Albert 
was  naturally  very  dull,  and  fo  incapable  of  lnftmoion, 
as  to  be  upon  the  point  of.  quitting  the  cloiiter,  trora 
defpair  of  learning  what  his  habit  required  :  but  that 
the  Holy  Virgin  appeared  to  him,  and  afked  him  in 
which  he  cliofe  to  excel,  philofophy,  or  divinity? 
that  having  chofen  the  former,  fhe  affured  him  e 
fhould  become  incomparable  therein;  but  that,  a 
punilhment  for  not  preferring  divinity,  he  fhomd  link, 
before  he  died,  into  his  former  ftupidity.  It  is  added, 
that  after  this  apparition  he  had  an  infinite  deal  01  wit , 
and  that  lie  advanced  in  all  the  fciences  with  fo  quick 
progrefs,  as  utterly  aftonilhed  his  matters^  but  that 


three  gear's  before  his  death,  he  ftopped  foort  when 
reading  a  divinity-ledlure  at  Cologn  ;  and  having  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  recal  his  ideas,  he  found  that  the 
Virgin’s  predi&ion  was  accomplifhed.  “  It  would  be 
veiy  unneceffary  (fays  Bayle,  after  relating  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars)  to  obferve  that  they  are  fables.  Thole  who 
would  believe  me  need  not  be  told  this,  fince  they 
would  judge  in  the  fame  manner  of  their  own  accord; 
and  as  for  fuch  as  think  otherwife,  they  would  not 
alter  their  opinion  by  reading  here  that  I  am  o  a  1  - 
ferent  way  of  thinking.”  Albert  died  at  Cologn,  No¬ 
vember  1 5.  1280.  His  works  were  printed  at  Lyons, 
in  j  65  1 ,  in  21  volumes  in  folio. 

ALBERTUS,  a  gold  coin,  worth  about  14  brencft 
livres :  it  was  coined  during  the  adminiftration  ol  A  - 
bertus  archduke  of  Auftria.  , 

ALBESIA,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  ft lelds  other- 
wife  called  Decurnana.  See  Deco  man  a. 

ALB1,  a  city  of  France,  tlie  capital  of  the :  Aloi- 
geois,  in  Languedoc,  and  the  fee  of  an  arc  1  '()Py 
The  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St  Cecilia,  and  has  one  oj. 
the  fineft  choirs  in  the  kingdom.  Here  a  vei7 
luable  filver  fhrine,  of  exquifite  workmanlhip,  ot  tn 
Mofaic  kind  :  it  contains  the  reliques  of  St  Clair, 
firft  bifhop  of  this  city.  The  chapel  of  tins  preten 
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Albi,  faint  is  magnificent,  and  adorned  with  paintings.  The 
|lbigenfes.  jjce  js  a  fine  Jarge  walk  without  the  city :  what  diftin- 
"  *  guifhes  this  from  all  others,  is  a  terras  above  a  deep 
mall,  which  ferves  inftead  of  a  foffe  ;  it  is  bordered  with 
two  rows  of  very  fine  trees,  which  are  kept  in  excellent 
order.  There  are  four  gates,  through  which  you  may 
view  all  the  beauties  of  a  delightful  plain.  At  one  end 
of  this  is  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans.  The  areh- 
bifhop’s  palace  is  very  beautiful.  The  river  wafhes  its 
walls,  and  -ferves  both  for  an  ornament  and  defence. 
This  city  is  feated  on  the  river  Tarn,  35  miles  north-by- 
weft  of  Touloufe,  and  250  fouth  of  Paris.  E.  Long. 
t>.  52.  N.  Lat.  43.  56. 

The  Albigeois  is  a  fmall  territory  about  27  miles  in 
length,  and  20  in  breadth,  abounding  in  corn,  woad, 
grapes,  faffron,  plums,  and  fheep  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
drive  a  great  trade  in  dried  prunes,  grapes,  a  coarfe  fort 
of  cloth,  and  wines  of  Gaillac.  Thefe  wines  are  the 
only  forts  hereabouts  that  are  fit  for  exportation  :  they 
are  carried  down  to  Bourdeaux,  and  generally  fold  to 
*  the  Britifh.  They  have  likewife  feveral  coal-mines. 

ALBIGENSES,  in  church-hiftory,  a  fed  or  party 
of  reformers,  about  Touloufe  and  the  Albigeois  in  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  who  fprung  up  in  the  12th  century,  and  dif- 
tinguilhed  themfelves  by  their  oppofition  to  the  difci- 
pline  and  ceremonies  of  the  Romifh  church. 

This  fed  had  their  name,  it  is  fuppofed,  either  by 
reafon  there  were  great  numbers,  of  them  in  the  diocefe 
of  Albi,  or  becaufe  they  were  condemned  by  a  coun¬ 
cil  held  in  that  city.  In  effed,  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  were  known  by  this  name  before  the  holding  of 
that  council.  The  Albigenfes  were  alfo  called  Albiani , 
Albigefei ,  Albii ,  and  Allanenfes,  though  fome  diftin- 
guifh  thefe  laft  from  them.  Other  names  given  to  them 
are,  Henricians ,  Abelardifts ,  Bulgarians ,  &c.  fome  on 
account  of  the  qualities  they  affumed  ;  others  on  that 
of  the  country  from  whence  it  is  pretended  they  were 
derived  ;  and  others  on  account  of  perfons  of  note  who 
adopted  their  caufe,  as  Peter  de  Brius,  Arnold  de 
Brefie,  Abelard,  Henry,  &c.  Berengarius,  if  not  Wick- 
liff  himfelf,  is  by  fome  ranked  in  the  number.  The 
Albigenfes  are  frequently  confounded  with  the  Walden - 
fes ;  from  whom,  however,  they  differ  in  many  refpeds, 
both  as  being  prior  to  them  in  point  of  time,  as  having 
their  origin  in  a  different  country,  and  as  being  char¬ 
ged  with  divers  herefies,  particularly  Manicheifm,  from 
which  the  Waldeisfes  are  exempt  But  feveral  Prote¬ 
ct  writers  have  vindicated  them  from  that  imputa¬ 
tion.  Dr  Allix  Ihows,  that  a  great  number  of  Mani - 
chees  did  fpread  over  the  weftern  countries  from  Bul¬ 
garia  ;  and  fettled  in  Italy,  Languedoc,  and  other 
places,  where  there  were  alfo  Albigenfes  ;  by1*  which 
means,  being  both  under  the  imputation  of  herefy ,  they 
came,  either  by  ignorance  or  malice,  to  be  confounded, 
and  called  by  the  fame  common  name,  though  in  rea¬ 
lity  entirely  different. 

Other  errors  imputed  to  them  by  their  opponents, 
the  monks  of  thofe  days,  were,  That  they  admitted 
two  Chrifts ;  one  evil,  who  appeared  on  earth  ;  the  o- 
ther  good,  who  has  not  yet  appeared  :  That  they  de¬ 
nied  the  refurredion  of  the  body  ;  and  maintained  hu* 
man  fouls  to  be  daemons  imprifoned  in  our  bodies,  by 
way  of  punifhinent  for  their  fins  :  That  they  condemn¬ 
ed  all  the  facraments of  the  church;  rejected  baptifm  as 


ufelefs  ;  held  the  euchaiift  in  abhorrence  ;  excluded  the  Albigenfes 
ufe  of  confeffions  and  penance  ;  maintained  marriage  * '*  * 
unlawful ;  laughed  at  purgatory,  prayers  for  the  dead, 
images,  crucifixes,  &c. — There  were  likewife  faid  to  be 
two  claffes  of  them  ;  the  Perfed,  and  the  Believers.  The 
perfed  boafted  of  their  living  in  continence,  of  eating 
neither  fiefh,  eggs,  nor  cheefe.  The  believers  lived  like 
other  men,  and  were  even  loofe  in  their  morals  ;  but 
they  were  perfuaded  they  fhould  be  faved  by  the  faith 
of  the  perfed,  and  that  none  were  damned  who  recei¬ 
ved  impofition  of  hands  from  them.  But  from  thefe 
charges  alfo  they  are  generally  acquitted  by  Prote- 
ftants  ;  who  confider  them  as  the  pious  inventions  of 
the  Romifh  church,  whofe  members  deem  it  meritorious 
by  any  means  to  blacken  heretics. 

However  this  be,  the  Albigenfes  grew  fo  formidable, 
that  the  Catholics  agreed  upon  a  holy  league  or  croi- 
fade  againft  them.  They  were  at  firft  fupported  by 
Raimond,  count  ofT'ouloufe.  Pope  Innocent  I II.  de- 
firous  to  put  a  flop  to  their  progrefs,  fent  a  legate  in¬ 
to  their  country  ;  which  failing,  he  ftirred  up  Philip 
Auguftus,  king  of  France,  and  the  other  princes  and 
great  men  of  the  kingdom,  to  make  war  upon  them. 

Upon  this  the  count  of  Touloufe,  who  had  lided  with 
them,  made  his  fubmifiion  to  the  pope,  and  went  over 
to  the  Catholics  :  but  foon  after,  finding  himfelf  plun¬ 
dered  by  the  croifaders,  he  declared  war  againft  them, 
and  was  joined  by  the  king  of  Arragon.  His  army 
was  defeated  at  the  fiege  of  Muret,  where  he  himfelf 
was  killed,  and  the  defeat  followed  by  the  fnrrender  of 
the  city  of  Touloufe,  and  the  conqueft  of  the  great  eft 
part  of  Languedoc  and  Provence.  His  fon  Raimond 
fucceeded  him  ;  who  agreed  with  the  king  and  the  pope 
to  fet  up  the  inquifition  in  his  eftates,  and  to  extirpate 
the  Albigenfes.  Jn  an  affembly  held  at  Milan,  the 
archbifhop  of  Touloufe  drew  up  articles;  agreeable  to 
which  the  count  made  a  moft  ample  declaration  againft 
them,  which  he  pubiiihed  at  Touloufe  in  1253.  From 
this  time  the  Albigenfes  dwindled  by  little  and  little, 
till  the  times  of  the  reformation  ;  when  fuch  of  them 
as  were  left  fell  in  with  the  Vaudois,  and  became  con¬ 
formable  to  the  dodrine  of  Zuinglius  and  the  difciples 
of  Geneva. 

Albigenses  is  alfo  a  name  fometimes  given  to  the 
followers  of  Peter  Vaud,  or  Waldo  ;  and  hence  fyno- 
nymous  with  what  we  more  properly  call  IValdenfes ,  or 
Poor  Men  of  Lyons.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  is  applied 
by  Camerarius,  Thuanus,  and  feveral  other  writers. 

The  reafon  feems  to  be,  that  the  two  parties  agreed  in 
their  oppofition  to  the  papal  innovations  and  incroach- 
ments,  though  in  divers  other  refpeds  faid  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent  enough.  The  hiihop  of  Meaux  labours  hard  to 
fupport  a  diftindion  between  the  two  feds,  alleging 
that  the  Albigenfes  w^ere  heretics  and  Manichees;  where¬ 
as  the  W alder  fes  were  only  fehifmatics,  not  heretics  ; 
being  found  as  to  articles  of  faith,  and  only  feparating 
from  the  church  of  Rome  on  account  of  forms  and 
d-ifdpline.  Dr  Allix  endeavours  to  fet  afide  the  dif- 
tindiou ;  and  ftiows,  that  both  of  them  hold  the  fame  o- 
pinions,  and  were  equally  condemned  and  held  for  he¬ 
retics:  and  this  not  for  points  of  faith,  but  for  declaim¬ 
ing  againft  the  papal  tyranny  and  idolatry,  and  hold¬ 
ing  the  pope  to  be  the  Antichrift ;  which  laft,  accor¬ 
ding  to  M.  de  Meaux,  conftitutes  nothing  lefs  than 
Y  y  z  Manicheifm, 
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Mamcheifm.  In  this  fenfe  the  Lollards  and  Wick- 
liffites  in  England  were  not  only  Albigenfes  but  Ma- 

nichees.  „  . 

ALBINTEMELIUM,  Albintimilium,  ( iaci- 
tus;)  or  at  full  length,  Albium  Intemelium,  (Pli¬ 
ny,  Strabo);  now  Vinthnigha ,  fituated  in  thejouth- 
weft  of  the  territory  of  Genoa,  near  the  borders  of  the 
county  of  Nice,  with  a  port  on  the  Mediterranean,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  rivulet  Rotta,  almoft  about  half-way 
between  Monaco  and  S.  Remo.  E.  Long.  7.  40.  Lat. 

43  ALBIOECE,  or  Alebece,  (Pliny,  Strabo)  ;  o- 
therwife  called  Reii  A pollinates,  from  their  fuperftitious 
worfhip  of  Apollo  ;  alfo  Civitas  Reienfium;  now  Riezy 
in  Provence,  about  18  leagues  to  the  north-eaft  of  Tou¬ 
lon,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  rivulet  Verdon;  was  ori¬ 
ginally  a  Roman  colony,  (In fcription.)  It  is  fometimes 
written  Regium.  The  people  were  called  Albiciy  (Cae- 
far.)  E.  Long.  1.  o.  Lat.  43.  20. 

ALB  IN  l,  in  antiquity,  the  workmen  employed  in 
what  was  called  Opus  Albarium .  They  make  a  dif¬ 
ferent  profefiion  from  the  dealbatores  or  <whiteners . 

ALBINOS,  the  name  by  which  the  Portuguefe  call 
the  white  Moors,  who  are  looked  upon  by  the  negroes 
as  monfters.  They  at  a  diftance  might  be  taken  for 
Europeans;  b.ut,  when  you  come  near  them,  their 
white  colour  appears  like  that  of  perfons  affedted  with 

a  leprofy.  .  > 

In  Saus sure’s  Voyages  dans  les  Alpesy  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  two  boys,  at  Chamouni,  who  have 
been  called  Albinos .  “-The  elder,  who  was  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1785  about  twenty,  or  one-and-twenty  years 
of  age,  had  a  dull  look,  with  lips  fomewliat  thick,  but 
nothing  elfe  in  his  features  to  diftinguifti  him  from  o- 
ther  people.  The  other,  who  is  two  years  younger, 
is  rather  a  more  agreeable  figure:  he  is  gay  and  fpright- 
ly,  and  feems  not  to  want  wit.  But  their  eyes  are  not 
blue  ;  the  iris  is  of  a  very  diftindt  rofe-colour  :  the  pu- 
pil  too,  when  viewed  in  the  light,  feems  decidedly  red  ; 
which  feems  to  demonftrate,  that  the  interior  mem¬ 
branes  are  deprived  of  the  uvea,  and  of  that  black  mu¬ 
cous  matter  that  fliould ,  line  them.  Their  hair,  their 
eye- brows,  and  eye  lafhes,  the  down  upon  their  lkin, 
were  all,  in  their  infancy,  of  the  moft  perfect  milk- 
white  colour,  and  very  fine ;  but  their  hair  is  now  of. 
a  reddifti  caft,  and  has  grown  pretty  ftrong.  Their 
fight  too  is  foinewhat  {Lengthened  ;  though  they  ex- 
aggerate  to  {{.rangers  their  averfion  for  the  light,  and 
half- {hut  the  eye-lids,  to  give  themfelves  a  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  appearance.  But  thofe  who,  like  me,  have 
feen  them  in  their  infancy,  before  they  were  tutored  to 
this  deceit,  and  when  too  few  people  came  to  Cha¬ 
mouni  to  make  this  affedtation  profitable  to  them,  can 
atteft  that  then  they  were  not  very  much  offended  with 
the  light  of  day.  At  that  time,  they  were  fo  little  de- 
firous  of  exciting  the  curiofity  of  ftrangers,  that  they 
hid  themfelves  to  avoid  fuch  ;  and  it  was  neceflary  to 
do  a  fort  of  violence,  to  them  before  they  could  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  allow  themfelves  to  be  infpedted.  It  is  al- 
fo  well  known  at  Chamouni,  that  when  they  were  of  a 
proper  age  they  were  unable  to  tend  the  cattle  like  the 
other  children  at  the  fame  age  ;  and  that  one  of  their 
uncles  maintained  them  out  of  charity,  at  a  time  of 
life  when  others  were  capable  of  gaining  a  fubfiftence 
by  their  labour.. . 
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a  I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  we  may  confider  Albinos.' 
thefe  two  lads  as  true  albinos  :  for  if  they  have  not  the  '  v  J 
thick  lips  and  fiat  nofes  of  the  white  negroes,  it  is  be- 
caufe  they  are  albinos  of  Europe,  not  of  Africa.  This 
infirmity  affedts  the  eyes,  the  complexion,  and  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  hair  ;  it  even  diminifhes  the  {Length,  but 
does  not  alter  the  conformation  of  the  features.  Be- 
fides,  theie  are  certainly  in  this  malady  various  de¬ 
grees  :  fome  may  have  lefs  {Length,  and  be  lefs  able  to 
endure  the  light:  but  thefe  circumftances  in  thofe  of 
Chamouni  are  marked  with  charadters  fufficiently  ftrong 
to  intitle  them  to  the  unhappy  advantage  of  being  claf- 
fed  with  that  variety  of  the  human  fpecies  denominated 
albinos. 

“  When  nature  prefents  the  fame  appearance  often, 
and  with  circumftances  varied,  we  may  at  laft  difcover 
fome  general  law,  or  fome  relation  which  that  appear¬ 
ance  has  with  known  caufes  :  but  when  a  fad  is  fo 
fingular  and  fo  rare,  as  that  of  thofe  albinos,  it  gives 
but  little  feope  to  conjectures  :  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  verify  thofe  by  which  we  attempt  to  explain  it. 

«  I  at  firil  imagined  that  this  difeafe  might  be  referred 
to  a  particular  fort  of  organic  debility  ;  that  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  lymphatic  veffels  within  the  eye  might  fnf- 
fer  the  globules  of  the  blood  to  enter  too  abundantly 
into  the  iris,  the  uvea,  and  even  into  the  retina,  which 
might  occafion  the  rednefs  of  the  iris  and  of  the  pupil. 

The  fame  debility  feemed  alfo  to  account  for  the  into-  ■ 
lerance  of  the  light,  and  for  the  whitenefs  of  the  hair, 

“  But  a  learned  phyfiologift,  M.  Blumeubach,  profef- 
for  in  the  univerfity  at  Gottingen,  who  hasanade  many 
profound  obfervations  on  the  organs  of  fight,  and  has* 
confidered  with  great  attention  the  albinos  of  Chamou¬ 
ni,  attributes  their  infirmity  to  a  different  caufe. 

“The  ftudy  of  comparative  anatomy  has  furnifhed  him 
with  frequent  opportunities  of  obferving  this  pheno¬ 
menon  ;  he  has  found  it  in  brutes,  in  white  dogs,  and 
in  owls  ;  he  fays,  it  ^generally  to  be  feen  in  the  warm¬ 
blooded  animals  ;  but  that  he  has  never  met  with  it  in 
thofe  with  cold  blood. 

**  From  his  obfervations,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
rednefs  of  the  iris,  and  of  the  other  internal  parts  of  the 
eye,  as  well  as  the  extreme  fenfibility  that  accompanies 
this  rednefs,  is  owing  to  the  total  privation  of  that 
brown  or  blackifti  mucus,  that,  about  the  fifth  week 
after  conception,  covers  all  the  interior  parts  of  the  eye 
in  its  found  (late.  He  obferves,  that  Simon  Pontius, 
in  his  treatife  de  Coloribus  Oculorumy  long  ago  remark¬ 
ed,  that  in  blue  eyes  the  interior  membranes  were- 
lefs  abundantly  provided  with  this  black  mucus,  and 
were  therefore  more  fenfible  to  the  adtion  of  light. 

This  fenfibility  of  blue  eyes  agrees  very  well,  fays  M. 
Blumenbach,  with  northern  people,  during  their  long 
twfilight  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  deep  black  in  > 
the  eyes  of  negroes  enables  them  to  fupport  the  fplen- 
dor  of  the  fun’s  beam  in  the  torrid  zone. 

“  As  to  the  connection  between  this  red  colour  of 
the  eyes  and  the  whitenefs  of  the  {kin  and  hair,  the  fame 
learned  phyfiologift  fays,  that  it  is  owing  to  a  fimila— 
rity  of  ftrudtur  t,  con fenfus  ex  fnnilitudene  fabric  a*  He 
afferts,  that  this  black  mucus  is- formed  only  in  the  de¬ 
licate  cellular  fubftance,  which  has  numerous  blood- - 
veffels  contiguous  to  it,  but  contains  no  fat  ;  like'  the- 
infide  of  the  eye,  the  {kin  of  negroes,  the  fpotted  pa-* 
late  of  feveral  domeftjc  animals,  &c.  And,  laftly*  he 
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fays,  that  the  colour  of  the  hair  generally  correfponds 
with  that  of  the  iris.  Gazette  liit.  de  Gotinpue ,  Qt\. 
1784. 

“  the  very  time  that  M.  Blumenbach  was  reading 
this  memoir  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen,  M. 
Buzzi,  furgeon  to  the  hofpital  at  Milan,  an  eleve  of 
the  celebrated  anatomift  Mofcati,  publiffied,  in  the  0 - 
pufcok  Scelti  de  IMilatiy  1784?  t.  vii.  p.  1  j,  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  memoir,  in  which  he  demonllrates  by  direc¬ 
tion  what  Blumenbach  had  only  fuppofed. 

“  A  peafant  of  about  30  years  of  age  died  at  the  ho¬ 
fpital  of  Milan  of  a  pulmonary  diforder.  His  body,  be- 
ing  expofed  to  view,  was  exceedingly  remarkable  by 
the  uncommon  whitenefs  of  the  fkin,  of  the  hair,  of  the 
beard,  and  of  all  the  other  covered  parts  of  the  body. 
M.  Buzzi,  who  had  long  defired  an  opportunity  of  dif¬ 
fering  fuch  a  fubjedt,  immediately  feized  upon  this. 
He  found  the  iris  of  the  eyes  perfectly  white,  and  the 
pupil  of  a  rofe- colour.  The  eyes  were  diffe&ed  with 
the  greateft  poffible  care,  and  were  found  entirely  def- 
titute  of  that  black  membrane  which  anatomifts  call 
the  uvea:  it  was  not  to  be  feen  either  behind  the  iris 
or  under  the  retina.  Within  the  eye  there  was  only 
found  the  choroid  coat  extremely  thin,  and  tinged  of  a 
pale  red  colour,  by  veflels  filled  with  difcoloured  blood. 
What  was  more  extraordinary,  the  fkin,  when  detached 
from  different  parts  of  the  body,  feemed  alfo  entirely 
diverted  of  the  rete  mucofum  ;  maceration  did  not  dis¬ 
cover  the  leaf!  vertige  of  this,  not  even  in  the  wrinkles 
of  the  abdomen,  where  it  is  mort  abundant  and  mod 
vifible. 

‘  M.  Buzzi  likewife.accounts  for  the  whitenefs  of  the 
din  and  of  the  hair,  from  the  abfence  of  the  rete  ?nu- 
cofum,  which,  according  to  him,  gives  the  colour  to  the 
cuticle,  and  to  the  hairs  that  are  fcattcred  over  it.  A- 
lnoug  other  proofs  of  this  opinion,  he  alleges  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  if  the  /kin  of  the  blacked  horfe  be 
accidentally  deftroyed  in  any  part  of  the  body,  the  hairs 
that  afterwards  grow  on  that  part  are  always  white, 
becaufe  the  rete  muccfujn  which  tinges  thofe  hairs  is 
never  regenerated  with  the  din. 

“  The  proximate  caufe  of  the  whitenefs  of  albinos, 
and  the  colour  of  their  eyes,  feems  therefore  pretty  evi- 
dently  to  depend  on  the  abfence  of  the  rete  mucofum: 
Lut  what  is  the  remote  caufe? 

“  *.n  the  firft  place,  it  feems  probable  that  men  affec¬ 
ted  with  this  infirmity  form  nodiftina  fpecies,  for  they 
are  produced  from  parents  that  have  dark  fkins  and 
black  eyes.  What  is  it  then  that  deftroys  the  rete  mu¬ 
cofum  in  fuch  perform?  M.  Buzzi  relates  a  Angular  fad, 
which  feems  to  throw  fome  light  on  this  fubjedfc. 

“  A  woman  of  Milan,  named  Calcagni,  had  feven 
ions.  The  two  eldeft  had  brown  hair  and  black  eyes  ; 
the  three  next  had  white  dins,  white  hair,  and  red  eyes : 
the  two  Iaft  refembled  the  two  eldeft.  It  was  faid  that 
this  woman,  during  the  three  pregnancies  that  produ¬ 
ced  the  albinos,  had  a  continual  and  immoderate  appe¬ 
tite  for  milk,  which  /he  took  in  great  quantities  :  but 
that  when  fhe  was  with  child  of  the  other  four  chil¬ 
dren,  de  had  no  fuch  defire.  It  is  not  however  afeer- 
X'w  Ahat  this  Prcternatural  appetite  was  not  itfelf 
the  eheft  of  a  certain  heat,  or  internal  difeafe,  which 
aeitroyed  the  rete  mucofum  in  the  children  before  they 
were  born .  3 
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parents  with  dark  /Ivins  and  black  eyes.  They  have  Albinova 
three  fillers  by  the  fame  father  and  mother,  who  are  nus> 
alfo  brunettes.  One  of  them  that  I  faw  had  the  eyes,, 
of  a  dark  brown,  and  the  hair  almoft  black.  They 
are  faid,  however,  to  be  all  affiidted  with  a  weaknefs  of 
fight.  When  the  lads  are  married,  it  will  be  curious 
to  obferve  how  the  eyes  of  their  children  will  be  formed. 

The  experiment  would  be  particularly  dccifive  if  they 
were  married  to  women  like  themfelves.  But  this 
faulty  conformation  feems  to  be  more  rare  among  wo¬ 
men  tfian  among  men  ;  for  the  four  of  Milan,  the  two 
of  Cliamouni,  the  one  deferibed  by  Mauperitus,  the 
one  by  Hrlvetius,  and  almoft  all  the  inftances  of  thefe 
lingular  productions,  have  been  of  our  fex.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  there  are  races  of  men  and  women  affeCl- 
ed  with  this  difeafe,  and  that  thefe  races  perpetuate 
themfelves  in  Guinea,  in  Java,  at  Panama,  See. 

“  Upon  the  whole,  this  degeneration  does  not  feem 
to  be  owing  to  the  air  of  the  mountains  ;  for  though  [ 
have  traverfed  the  great  eft  part  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
other  mountains  of  Europe,  thefe  are  the  only  indivi¬ 
duals  of  the  kind  that  ever  I  met  with.” 

ALBINO V ANUS,  a  Latin  poet,  whom  Ovid  fur- 
named  the  Divine .  There  is  now  nothing  of  his  extant, 
except  an  Elegy  on  Drufus,  and  another  on  the  Death 
of  Mecaenas. 

ALBINUS  (Bernhard  Siegfred),  a  celebrated  phy- 
“Clan  and  anatomift,  was  born,  of  an  illuftrious  family, . 
at  Francfort  on  the  Oder  in  1697.  His  father  wan 
then  pro fe/Tor  of  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Francfort;  but  in  the  year  1702  he  repaired  to 
Leyden,  being  nominated  profeftor  of  anatomy  and 
furgery  in  that  univerfity.  Here  his  fon  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  ftudying  under  the  moft  eminent  mafttrs  in- 
Europe,  who,  from  the  fingular  abilities  which  he  then 
diiplayed,  had  no  difficulty  in  prognofticating  lii-s  fu¬ 
ture  eminence.  But  w?hile  he  was  diftmgui/hed  in  every 
branch  of  literature,  his  attention  was  particularly? 
tuined  to  anatomy  and  lurgery.  His  peculiar  attach¬ 
ment  to  thefe  branches  of  knowledge  gained  him  the 
intimate  friendfiiip  of  Ruyfch  and  Rau,  who  at  that 
time  flourifhed  in  Leyden  ;  and  the  latter,  fo  juftly  ce- 
lebiated  as  a.  lithotomiil,  is  faid  to  have  feldom  per¬ 
formed  a  capital  operation  without  inviting  him  to  be 
prefent.  Having  finifhed  his  itudies  at  Leyden,  he. 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  attended  the  le&ures  of  Du- 
Verney,  Vaillant,  and  other  celebrated  profe/Tors.  But 
he  had  fcarce  fpeiit  a  year  there,  when  he  was  invited 
by  the  curators  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  to  be  a  - 
leaurer  in  anatomy  and  furgery  at  that  place.  Though 
contrary  to  his  own  inclination,  he  complied  with  their 
requeft,  and  upon  that  occafion  was  created  Dodlor  of 
phyfic  without  any  examination.  Soon  after,  upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  was  appointed  to  fucceed  him 
as  profeflor  of  anatomy  5  and  upon  being  admitted  in¬ 
to  that  office  on  the  9th  of  November  17 2»,  he  deli* 
vered  an  oration,  De  vera  via  ad  fabric a  humani  cor¬ 
poris  cognitionem  ducente ;  which  was  heard  with  uni- 
verfal  approbation.  In  the  capacity  of  a  profeflor,  he 
not  only  .bellowed  the  greateft  attention  upon  the  in-  - 
ftrudhon  of  the  youth  entrufted  to  his  care,  but  in  the 
‘approvement  of  the  medical  art. 


improvement  of  the  medical  art.  With  this  view,  he 
publifhed  many  important  difeoveries  of  his  own  ;  and  _ 

The  alhinns  nf  PLorv,  *  ir  \  re  •  r  ^7  e^egant  editions,  turned  the  attention  of  phyficians- 

iie  albinos  of  Chamoum  are  alfo  the  offspring  of  to  works  of  merit,  which  might  otherwife  have  been 

negle&ed*. . 
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&  L  ~ ^  1  ‘  r™.  and  a  fafe  and  deep  harbour.  Albriciis 

*T  ™cvgh,.«,».fidtr.'bkt»a«i.  h.mng,  and  era, 

Albourj;.  b  h  and  Harlem,  cheerfully  received  him  as  an  af- 
l  1,1  HI  ■  /  C>  ’  _  .  _  nmfpfinr  nt  the 


fociate.  In  1745-  he  was  appointed  profeffor  of  the 
practice  of  medicine  at  Leyden,  and  was  fucceeded  tn 
the  anatomical  chair  by  his  brother  End.  Bern.  Al¬ 
binas.  He  was  twice  reftor  of  the  umverfity,  and  as 
often  he  refufed  that  high  honour  when  it  was  volun¬ 
tarily  offered  him.  At  length,  worn  out  by  long  ier- 
vice  and  intenfe  ftudy,  he  died  on  the  9th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1770,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

ALBION,  the  ancient  name  of  Britain.  _ 

New  Albion,  a  name  given  by  Sir  Francis  Drake 

to  California.  , 

ALBIREO,  in  aftronomy,  a  dar  of  the  third  or 

fourth  magnitude,  in  the  conllellation  Cygnus. 

ALBIS  (anc.  geog.),  now  the  Elbe,  which  di 


cnangc  -  ,  r  .  .  A  , 

They  have  a  confiderable  trade  in  herrings  and  corn  ; 
and  a  manufactory  of  guns,  piltols,  faddles,  and  gloves. 
E.  Long.  29.  16.  N.  Lat.  56.  35- 

A  LBR1CIUS,  born  at  London,  was  a  great  phi- 
lofopher,  a  learned  and  able  phytician,  and  well  yer- 
fod  in  all  the  branches  of  polite  literature.  He  lived 
in  the  1  ith  century,  and  wrote,  feveral  works  in  La¬ 


tin  ;  particularly,  1.  Of  the  Origin  of  the  Gods.  2. 
The  Virtues  of  the  Ancients.  3.  The  Nature  of  1 01- 

foil,  See.  A 

ALBUCA,  Bastard  Stasl-of-Bethlehem  :  A 
genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hex- 
andria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  10th  order,  Coronanx.  Hie  cha¬ 
racters  are:  i'he  calyx  is  wanting:  The  corolla  conlnts 
of  fix  oval  oblong  petals,  which  are  perfillent :  the 

r*  .1  r  !  J  III..  f  n  d  i  an  /V 


e  which  di-  ui  ua  -  * 

.  '  n  -  T  in  the  middle  and  was  the  /lamina  confift  of  fix  three-fided  filaments  the :  length  of 
vided  ancient  Germany  in  the  middle,  and  was  me  j  .  thcfe  three  are  fertile,  with  verfatile 

boundary  of  the  ancient  geography  of  Germany,  fo  far  th  co  11  >  *  ’b  without  anther*  :  The 

as  that  country  was  known  to  the  Romans:  all  beyond  “theia  ,  t £e  »  thre’c.fldeJ  germen  ;  the  fty’us 
tlity  owned  to  be  uncertain,  „„  Kom.n  c«.p  ( f*”  ;,S„  obl„„g  „b,ufc 

and  Tiberius  having  penetiated  fo  ar  a  -  *  tri  uiiruiar  capfule  having  three  cells  and  three  valves  : 

*  *rV.“  “  of  lh;s 

the  rivet  with  a  few,  merited  the  ornaments  of  a  genus  Linnxus  reckons  only  two 


triumph ;  fo  glorious  was  it  reckoned  at  Rome  to  have 
attempted  the  paffage.  In  the  following  age,  how¬ 
ever,  the  river  that  before  occupied  the  middle  ot  an¬ 
cient  Germany,  became  its  boundary  to  the  north, 
from  the  irruptions  of  the  Sarmatas,  who  pollened 
themfelves  of  the  Tranfalbin  Germany.  The  Elbe 
rifes  in  the  borders  of  Silelia,  out  of  the  Rifenberg, 
runs  through  Bohemia,  Mifnia,  Upper  Saxony,  An¬ 
halt,  Magdeburg,  Brandenburg,  Danneberg,  Lauen- 
burg,  Holllein,  and  after  being  fwelled  by  many  other 
rivers,  and  palling  by  Hamburg  and  Gluckiladt,  falls 
into  the  German,  or  North  Sea,  to  both  which  places 
the  river  is  navigable  by  large  veffels. 

ALBISGLA,  a  fmall  town  belonging  to  the  repu¬ 
blic  of  Genoa:  here  is  a  porcelain  manufacture,  and  fe¬ 
veral  country-houfes  of  the  Genoefe  nobility.  It  was 
bombarded  in  1745  by  the  Englilh.  E.  Long.  8.  20. 
N.  Lat.  44.  15. 

ALBOGALERUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  white 


Species.  1.  The  major,  or  (tar- flower,  with  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves.  This  is  a  native  of  Canada,  and  fome 
other  parts  of  North  America.  i  he  root  is  bulbous  * 
from  whence  {hoot  up  eight  or  ten  long,  narrow,  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves.  In  the  centre  of  thefe  arifes  a  flower- 
ftem,  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  garnilhed  with  a  loole 
fpike  of  greenifh  yellow  flowers.  After  the  flowers  are 
paft,  the  germen  fwells  to  a  three-cornered  capfule, 
having  three  cells  filled  with  flat  feeds.  2.  The  minor, 
or  African  flar- flower,  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  hath  alfo  a  pretty  large  bulbous  root,  from 
which  anfe  four  or  five  narrow  awl-fhaped  leaves,  of  a 
deep  green  colour  *,  the  flower-flem,  which  comes  fiom 
the  centre  of  the  root,  is  naked,  and  rarely  rifes  more 
than  eight  or  nine  inches  high,  having  five  or  fix  green- 
ifh-yellow  flowers,  growing  almofl  in  the  form  of  an 
umbel  at  top  :  thefe  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
Britain. 

Culture.  The  Canada  albuca  is  hardy;  fo  the  roots 


ALllUGALhKUb,  in  Koman  antiquity,  a  wane  nwute.  A  »  * - ,  -i  •  u  A  f 

cap  worn  by  the  flamen  dialis,  on  the  top  of  which  was  may  be  planted  about  four  inches  deep  in  a  border  ot 
an  ornament  of  olive  branches.  .  light  earth,  where rthey  wnl  thrive :  and 

ALBOR  AK,  amongfl  the  Mahometan  writers,  the  flowers  late  in  the  fummer:  but  as  the  leeds  do  not  o^. 


bead 


Wll  which  Mahomet  rode  in  his  journeys  to  hea¬ 
ven.  The  Arab  commentators  give  many  fables  con¬ 
cerning  this  extraordinary  vehicle.  It  is  reprefented 
as  of  an  intermediate  fhape  and  lize  between  an  afs  and 
a  mule.  A  place,  it  feems,  was  fecured  for  it  in  pa- 
radife  at  the  inteveeflion  of  Mahomet;  which,  however, 
was  in  feme  meafuve  extorted  from  the  prophet,  by  Al- 
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en  ripen  in  Britain,  and  the  bulbs  put  out  few  off- 
fets,  the  plants  are  not  common  in  this  country.  The 
African  fort  generally  flowers  twice  a-year  ;  hrd  in 
March  or  April,  and  again  in  July  or  Auguft ;  and  it 
its  roots  are  kept  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  fhel- 
tered  under  a  hot-bed  frame,  they  will  flower  even  in 
winter ;  but  the  bed  method  is  to  have  a  border  in  the 


was  in  lome  meaiure  extorted  irom  tlie  prophet,  by  Ai-  winter  ;  dul  tne  dcu  mcuiuu  ib  lu 

borak’s  refufmg  to  let  him  mount  him  when  the  angel  front  of  a  green-houfe,  or  dove,  where  the  loots  o 

f’s  1 i ..1  i./\  Vi, m  f n  iipurpn  t Vi p  hulhfuis  flowers  mav  be  olanted  in  tre  u 
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Gabriel  was  come  to  condudl  him  to  heaven. 

ALBORG,  in  zoology,  a  name  by  which  the  eryth- 
rinus,  a  fmall  red  fifh  caught  in  the  Mediterranean,  is 
commonly  known  in  the  markets  of  Rome  and  Venice. 

ALBOURG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  North  Jut¬ 
land,  capital  of  the  diocefe  of  the  fame  name,  and  a 
bid  op’s  fee.  It  has  this  name,  which  fignihes  eel-town, 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  eels  taken  here.  It 
is  feated  on  a  canal,  10  miles  from  the  fea,  30  north  of 
Wiburgh,  and  50  north  of  Arliuys.  It  lias  an  ex- 


11UUL  ui  a  guurupuiv,  wv.v,  -  - 

mod  of  the  bulbous  flowers  may  be  planted  in  the  lull 
ground,  and  fereened  in  winter  from  frod  :  in  fuch  11* 
tuations  they  thrive  much  better,  and  flower  ftionger, 
than  when  kept  in  pots. 

ALBUGINEA  tunica.  In  anatomy,  the  third  or 
innermod  coat  or  covering  of  the  tedes ;  it  is  likewife 
the  name  given  to  one  of  the  coats  of  the  eye. 

ALBUGINEUS,  in  anatomy,  a  term  fometimes 
applied  to  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye. 

ALBUGO,  or  Lkucoma,  in  medicine,  a  didemper 

occafioited 
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Albumen. 


Album  occafioned  by  a  white  opaque  fpot  growing  on  the  cor* 
11  nea  of  the  eye,  and  obftru&ing  vifion.  See  Medicine- 
J  Index. 

ALBUM,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  white  table,  or 
regifler,  wherein  the  names  of  certain  magift  rates,  pu¬ 
blic  tranfa&ions,  &c.  were  entered.  Of  tliefe  there 
were  various  forts;  as  the  aibum  decurionutn ,  album  fe- 
natorum ,  album  judicum ,  alburn  pratoris>  &c. 

Album  Decurionum ,  was  the  regifter  wherein  the 
names  of  the  decuriones  were  entered.  This  is  other- 
wife  called  matriculatio  decurionum . 

Album  fenatorum ,  the  lilt  of  fenators  names,  which 
was  fir  ft  introduced  by  Auguftus,  and  renewed  yearly. 

Album  Judicum,  that  wherein  the  names  of  the 
perfons  of  thofe.  decuria  who  judged  at  certain  times 
were  entered. 

Album  Pratoris,  that  wherein  the  formula  of  all 
a&ions,  and  the  names  of  fuch  judges  as  the  praetor 
had  chofen  to  decide  caufes,  were  written. 

I  he  high  prieft  entered  the  chief  tranfadions  of  each 
year  into  an  album,  or  table,  which  was  hung  up  in  his 
houfe  for  the  public  ufe. 

Album  is  alfo  ufed,  in  later  times,  to  denote  a 
kind  of  table,  or  pocket-book,  wherein  the  men-  of 
letters  with  whom  a  perfon  has  converfed,  infcribe  their 
names  with  fome  fentence  or  motto. — The  famous  Al¬ 
gernon  Sidney  being  in  Denmark,  was  by  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Copenhagen  prefented  with  their  album ,  where¬ 
upon  he  wrote  thefe  words; 

- Manus  bac  inirnica  tyrannis 

Enfe  petit  placidam  fub  liberate  quiet  cm. 

Album  Gracum ,  among  phyficians,  the  white  dung 
of  dogs,  formerly  prefcribed  for  inflammations  of  the 
throat,  &c.  but  now  ju illy  defpifed. 

ALBUMAZAR,  a  learned  Arabian  aflronomer  in 
the  tenth  century,  who  wrote  a  treatife  Of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Tears . 

ALBUMEN,  the  white  of  an  egg.  For  its  nature, 
origin,  and  office,  fee  Egg. 

The  white  of  an  egg,  according  to  Boerhaave,  makes 
an  extraordinary  menftruum.  Being  boiled  hard  in  the 
fhell,  and  afterwards  fufpended  in  the  air  by  a  thread, 
it  refolves  and  drops  down  into  an  inftpid,  fcentlefs,  li¬ 
quor,  which  appears  to  be  that  anomalous  unaccount¬ 
able  menftruum  fo  much  ufed  by  Paracell  us  ;  and  will, 
though  it  contain  nothing  {harp,  oleaginous,  or  fapo- 
naceous,  make  a  thorough  folution  of  myrrh  ;  which 
is  more  than  either  water,  oil,  fpirits,  or  even  fire  itfelf, 
can  effed. 

A  little  putrid  white  of  egg  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
occafions  a  neaufea,  horror, fainting,  vomiting,  diarrh tea, 
and  gripes ;  it  inflames  the  bile,  excites  heat,  thirft,  fe¬ 
ver  ;  and  diffolves  the  humours  like  the  plague.  On 
the  contrary,  the  white  of  frefh-laid  eggs,  if  taken 
while  warm  from  the  hen,  is  extremely  nourifhing  to 
the  infirm  ;  it  may  be  taken  in  luke-warm  milk;  but  if 
any  other  heat  is  applied  to  it,  the  nutritious  quality 
will  be  deftroyed.  The  frefh  white  of  egg  prevents 
burns  from  riling  in  blitters,  if  it  is  ufed  immediately 
after  the  accident  :  it  mitigates  inflammations  of  the 
eyes,  and  preferves  the  face  from  fun-burning.  In  phar¬ 
macy,  it  is  ufed  as  a  medium  to  render  balfams  and  tur¬ 
pentines,  &c.  mifcible  with  acqueous  fluids  ;  but  as  it 
difagrees  with  many  ftomachswhen  thus  taken,  a  mu- 
edage  of  gum  arabic  may  fupply  its  place,  it  being  as 
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good  a  medium  in  fimilar  circum fiances,  and  not  apt  to 
offend  the  tendered:  ftomach. — Whites  of  eggs  are  alfo 
ufeful  for  clarifying  liquors;  to  which  purpofe,  being 
mixed  and  incorporated  with  the  liquors  to  be  clari-  c 
fied,  and  the  whole  afterwards  boiled,  the  whites  of 
eggs  are  by  this  means  brought  together  and  hardened, 
and  thus  carry  off  the  grofs  parts  of  the  liquor  along1 
with  them.  * 

ALBUQUERQUE,  a  fmall  city  in  Spain,  in  tire 
province  of  Eftremadura,  is  feated  on  an  eminence,  nine 
miles  from  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  It  is  command¬ 
ed  by  an  alinoft  impregnable  fortrefs,  built  on  a  high 
mountain,  and  ferving  to  defend  the  town.  It  carries 
on  a  great  trade  in  wool  and  woollen  manufactures.  It 
was  taken  by  the  allies  of  Charles  king  of  Spain  in 
1705.  W.  Long.  7.  o.  N.  Lat.  38.  52. 

ALBURN,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  compound  co¬ 
lour,  being  a  mixture  of  white  and  red,  or  reddiffi 
brown.  ^  Skinner  derives  the  word,  in  this  fenfe,  from 
the  Latin  albus ,  and  the  Italian  burnoy  from  bruno , 

“  brown.” 

ALBURNUM,  the  foft  white  fubftance  which  in 
trees  is  found  between  the  liber  or  inner  bark  and  the 
wood,  and  in  progrefs  of  time  acquiring  folidity,  be¬ 
comes  itfelf  the  wood.  From  its  colour  and  compara¬ 
tive  foftnefs,  it  has  been  ftyled  by  fome  writers  the  fat 
of  trees,  adeps  arbor  urn. 

The  alburnum  is  found  in  largeft  quantities  in  trees 
that  are  vigorous  ;  though  in  fuch  as  languifh,  or  are 
fickly ,  there  is  a  great  number  of  beds*  In  an  oak 
fix  inches  in  diameter,  this  fubftance  is  nearly  equal  in 
bulk  to  the  wood.  In  a  trunk  of  one  foot  diameter, 
it  is  as  one  to  three  and  a  half ;  of  two  and  a  half  feet 
diameter,  as  one  to  four  and  a  half,  &c.  but  thefe  pro¬ 
portions  vary  according  to  the  health  and  conftitution 
of  the  trees. — The  alburnum  is  frequently  gnawed  in 
pieces  by  infers,  which  lodge  in  the  fubftance,  and  are 
nouriihed  from  it. 

ALBURN  US,  in  zoology,,  a  fpecies  of  the  cyprinus 
of  Linnasus.  See  Cyprinus. 

ALCA,  or  Auk,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  the 
order  of  anferes.  The  beak  of  this  genus  is  without 
teeth,  fhort,  convex,  compreffed,  and  frequently  fur¬ 
rowed  tranfverfdy  ;  the  inferior  mandible  is  gibbous 
near  the  bafe;  the  feet  have  generally  three  toes.  The 
fpecies  of  the  alca  are  12  ;  of  which  the  moil  remark¬ 
able  are, 

_  The  impennis,  northern  penguin,  or  great  auk, 
with  a  compreffed  bill  furrowed  on  each  fide,  and  an 
oval  fpot  on  each  fide  of  the  eyes.  According  to  Mr 
Martin,  this  bird  breeds  on  the  ifle  of  St  Kilda  ;  ap¬ 
pearing  there  the  beginning  of  May,  and  retiring  the 
middle  of  June.  It  lays  one  egg,  which  is  fix  inches: 
long,  of  a  white  colour ;  fome  are  irregularly  marked 
with  purplifh  lines  crofting  each  other,  others  blotched 
with  black,  and  ferruginous  about  the  thicker  end:  if 
the  egg  is  taken  away,  it  will  not  lay  another  that  fea- 
fon,  Mr  Macaulay  informs  11s  that  it  does  not  viftt 
that  ifland  annually,  but  fometimes  keeps  away  for  fe¬ 
vers!  years  together;  and  adds,  that  it  lays  its  egg' 
dole  to  the  fea-mark,  being  incapable,  by  reafon  of  tli'e 
fhortnefs  of  its  wings,  to  mount  higher.  The  length 
of  this  bird,  to  the  end  of  its  toes,  is  three  feet:  but 
its  wings  are  fo  fmall,  as  to  be  ufelefs  for  flight ;  the 
length,  from  the  tip  of  the  longeft  quill-feathers  tee 
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the  firfl  joint,  being  only  four  inches  and  a  quarter. 
This  bird  is  obfcrved  by  fcamen  never  to  wander  be¬ 
yond  foundings  ;  and  according  to  its  appearance  they 
direft  their  meafures,  being  then  aflhred  that  land  is  not 
very  remote.  It  fometimes  frequents  the  coafts  of  Nor¬ 
way,  the  Ferroe  ifles,  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  New¬ 
foundland  ;  and  feeds  much  on  the  lump-fifti,  father-laffi- 
er,  and  other  fifh  of  that  fize.  The  young  birds  eat  rofe- 
root,  and  other  plants.  The  old  ones  are  very  rarely  feen 
on  fhore,  tho’  the  young  ones  are  not  urifrequently  met 
with.  It  is  a  very  fhy  bird.  It  walks  ill;  but  dives  well, 
and  is  taken  in  the  manner  ufed  for  the  razor-bill  and 
puifin.  The  fkin  between  the  jaws  is  blown  into  a  blad¬ 
der,  and  ufed  for  the  darts  of  the  Greenlanders,  as  is 
alfo  that  of  fome  other  birds.  The  fkin  of  the  body  is 
fuppofed  to  be  ufed  by  the  Ffquimaux  Indians  for  gai- 
ments. 

2.  The  alle,  little  auk,  or  black  and  white  diver, 
with  a  fmooth  conical  bill,  a  white  ftreak  on  the  belly, 
and  wings,  and  black  feet.  1  he  bulk  of  this  fpecies 
exceeds  not  that  of  a  blackbird.  .  It  is  not  very 
common  in  Britain,  being  only  met  with  now  and  then. 
It  feems  to  be  moil  plentiful  towards  the  north,  being 
met  with  in  various  parts  as  far  as  Spitsbergen.  It  is 
common  in  Greenland,  in  company  with  the  black¬ 
billed  fpecies  ;  feeds  on  the  fame  food  ;  and  lays  two 
blueifh  white  eggs,  larger  than  thofe  of  a  pigeon.  It 
hies  quick,  and  dives  well ;  and  is  always  dipping  its 
bill  into  the  water  while  fwimming  or  at  relt  on  the 
water.  It  grows  fat  in  the  ftormy  feafon,  from  the 
waves  bringing  plenty  of  crabs  and  fmall  fifh  within  its 
reach  ;  but  from  its  fize  it  is  lefs  fought  after  than  the 
others.  In  Greenland  it  is  called  the  ice-bird ,  being 
This  fpecies  is  fometimes  fecn 


the  harbinger  of  ice. 
of  a  pure  white. 

3.  The  ar&ica,  or 
and  four  furrows  ;  the 


-of  the  ge¬ 
nus. 


puffin,  with  a  compreffed  bill 

„„„  ,  _  orbit  of  the  eyes  and  temples 

are  white.  The  legs  of  this  fpecies  arc  very  fmall  ; 
and  placed  fo  far  behind  as  to  difqualify  it  from  hand¬ 
ing  except  quite  eredl,  relting  not  only  ori  the  foot, 

•  It  attends  but  the  whole  length  of  the  leg.  This  circum fiance  * 
every  one  makes  the  rife  of  the  puffin  from  the  ground  very  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  it  meets  with  many  falls  before  it  gets  on 
wing  ;  but  when  that  is  effedled,  few  birds  fly  longer 
or  ftronger.  Thefe  birds  frequent  the  coatls  of  feveral 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  but  no  place  in 
greater  numbers  than  Prieflholm  ifle,  where  their  flocks 
may  be  compared  to  f warms  of  bees  for  multitude. 
Thefe  are  birds  of  paffage  ;  they  refort  there  annually 
about  the  fifth  or  tenth  of  April,  quit  the  place  (almoil 
to  a  bird),  and  return  twice  or  thrice  before  they  fettle 
to  burrow  and  prepare  for  ovation  and  incubation.  They 
begin  to  burrow  the  firfl  week  in  May  ;  but  fome  few 
fave  themfelves  that  trouble,  and  diflodge  the  rabbits 
from  their  holes,  taking  poffefiion  of  them  till  their 
departure  from  the  ifle.  'ihofe  which  form,  their  own 
burrows,  are  at  that  time  fo  intent  on  the  work  as  to 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand.  This  tafk 
falls  chiefly  to  the  (hare  of  the  males  ;  who  alfo  affifl 
in  incubation.  The  firfl  young  are  hatched  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  July.  The  old  ones  ffiow  vail  affcdlion  to¬ 
wards  them  ;  and  feem  totally  infenfible  of  danger  in 
the  breeding  feafon.  If  a  parent  is  taken  at  that  time, 
and  fufpended  by  the  wings,  it  will  in  a  fort  of  defpair 
treat  itfelf  moil  cruelly,  by  biting  every  part  it  can 
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reach  ;  andnlie  moment  it  is  loofed,  will  never  offer  to  ^ 
efcape,  but  i  nil  an  tly  refort  to  its  unfledged  young :  w 
this  affeaiou  ceafes  at  the  hated  time  of  migration, 
which  is  moft  punaually  about  the  nth  of  Augud, 
when  they  leave  fuch  young  as  cannot  fly  to  the  mercy 
of  the  peregrine  falcon,  who  watches  the  mouths  of 
the  houfe  for  the  appearance  ©f  the  little  deferted  puf¬ 
fins,  which,  forced  by  hunger,  are  compelled  to  leave 
their  burrows.  They  lay  only  one  egg.  The  eggs  dif¬ 
fer  much  in  form:  fome  have  one  end  very  acute ;  others 
have  both  extremely  obtufe;  all  are  white.  Their  fleffi 
is  exceffively  rank,  as  they  feed  on  fea-weeds  and  fifh, 
especially  fprats  :  but  when  pickled  and  preferved  with 
fpices,  are  admired  by  thofe  who  love  high-eating.  Dr 
Caius  tells,  that  in  his  days  the  church  allowed  them 
in  lent  inftead  of  fifh  :  he  alfo  acquaints  us,  that  they 
were  taken  by  means  of  ferrets,  as  we  take  rabbits:  at 
prefent,  they  are  either  dug  out,  or  drawn  from  their 
burrows  by  a  hooked  flick:  they  bite  extremely  hard  ; 
and  keep  fuch  fall  hold  on  whatever  they  fallen,  as  not 
to  be  eafily  difengaged.  Their  noife,  when  taken,  is 
very  difagreeable ;  being  like  the  efforts  of  a  dumb  per- 
fon  to  fpeak.  Thefe  birds  are  alfo  common  in  Ire¬ 
land;  on  the  ifland  Sherries,  three  leagues  N.  N.  W. 
of  Holyhead  ;  and  in  the  S.  Stack,  near  Holyhead, 
they  breed  in  plenty.  They  inhabit  Iceland  and  Green¬ 
land  ;  and  breed  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  iflands.  It 
is  alfo  found  in  the  Ferroe  ifles,  where  it  is  called 
Lund  a;  and  in  the  Farn  ifles,  where  it  is  called  Coulter- 
neb ,  from  the  fhape  of  the  bill.  It  goes  alfo  by  vari¬ 
ous  other  names  ;  fuch  as  Gulden- head,  Bottle-nofe ,  and 
Helegugy  in  Wales  ;  at  Scarborough,  Mullet;  and  in 
Cornwall,  Pope .  In  America  they  are  faid  to  frequent 
Carolina  in  winter ;  and  have  been  met  with  in  Sand¬ 
wich  Sound  by  our  late  voyagers:  the  natives  ornament 
the  fore  parts  and  collar  of  their  feal-fkins  jackets  with 
the  beaks  of  them  ;  and  thofe  of  Aoonalafnka  wear 
gowns  of  their  fkins,  along  with  thofe  of  other  birds. 
On  the  coafl  of  Kamtfcliatka  and  the  Knrulfchi  iflands 
they  are  common,  even  on  the  Penfchinfki  Bay,  almofl 
as  far  as  Ochotka  :  the  nations  of  the  two  firll  wear  the 
bills  about  their  necks  fattened  to  ftraps  ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fuperflition  of  thefe  people,  their  fhaman  or 
priett  mutt  put  them  on  with  a  proper  ceremony,  in  or¬ 
der  to  procure  good  fortune. 

4.  The  torda,  or  razor-bill,  with  four  furrows  on 
the  bill,  and  a  white  line  on  each  fide  running  from  the 
bill  to  the  eyes.  Thefe  birds,  in  company  with  the 
guillemot,  appear  in  our  feas  the  beginning  of  Febru¬ 
ary;  but  do  not  fettle  on  their  breeding  places  till  they 
begin  to  lay,  about  the  beginning  of  May.  1  hey  in¬ 
habit  the  ledges  of  the  highett  rocks  that  impend  over 
the  fea,  where  they  form  a  grotefque  appearance  ;  fit¬ 
ting  clofc  together,  and  in  rows  one  above  another. 
rl  hey  properly  lay  but  one  egg  a-piece,  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  fize  for  the  bulk  of  the  biid,  being  three  inches 
long  :  it  is  either  white,  or  of  a  pale  fea-green,  irre¬ 
gularly  fpotted  with  black  :  if  this  egg  is  deftroyed,^ 
both  the  auk  and  the  guillemot  will  lay  another  ;  if 
that  is  taken,  then  a  third  :  they  make  no  nett,  depo-^ 
fiting  their  egg  on  the  bare  rock ;  and  though  fuch 
multitudes  lay  contiguous,  by  a  wonderful  inftindl  each 
diilinguifhes  its  own.  What  is  alfo  matter  of  great 
amazement,  they  fix  their  egg  on  the  fmooth  rock  with 

fo  exact  a  balance,  as  to  fecure  it  from  rolling  off;  yet 

fhould 
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Atc*-  fltould  it  be  removed,  and  then  attempted  to  be  repla- 
ced  by  the  human  hand,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impoflible,  to  find  its  former  equilibrium.  According 
to  Mr  Latham,  it  is  by  means  of  a  cement  that  the 
bird  fixes  its  egg.  The  eggs  are  food  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  coafl  they  frequent,  which  they  get  with 
great  hazard,  being  lowered  from  above  by  ropes, 
t rutting  to  the  ftrength  of  their  companions,  whofe 
footing  is  often  fo  unttable  that  they  are  forced  down 
the  precipice,  and  perilli  together.  Thefe  birds  are 
found  in  the  north  of  Europe,  alfo  in  Iceland,  Green¬ 
land,  and  on  the  coatt  of  Labrador.  In  Europe  they 
extend  along  the  White  Sea  into  the  Arftic  Afiatic 
lliores,  and  from  thence  to  Kamtfchatka  and  the  gulph 
of  Ochotka  :  It  is  the  only  one  which  reaches  the  inland 
Baltic ;  being  found  there  on  the  Carls-Ozar  ifles,  near 
Gothland,  and  the  idle  of  Bondon  off  Angermania. 

5.  The  pica,  or  black-billed  auk,  has  the  bill  of  the 
fame  form  with  the  torda,  but  is  entirely  black.  The 
cheeks,  chin,  and  throat  are  white  :  in  all  other  re- 
fpe&s  it  agrees  with  the  former  fpecies.  Mr  Latham 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  no  other  than  the  young  of  that 
fpecies.  Mr  Pennant  obferves,  that  it  is  fometimes 
found  on  our  coatts  ;  but,  according  to  Mr  Latham, 
it  is  in  the  winter-feafon  only,  when  the  common  fort 
has  quitted  them.  They  are  faid  to  be  met  with  on 
the  coatt  of  Candia,  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  ;  u  where  no  doubt  (Mr  Latham  obferves)  the 
complete  old  bird  is  likewife  found,  as  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  they  are  common  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar, 
where  it  is  curious  to  fee  their  activity  under  water 
when  purfuing  the  fifh ;  for,  as  the  w^ater  in  the  bay 
is  fometimes  clear  for  a  great  depth  from  the  furface, 
thefe  birds  may  be  often  feen  as  it  were  flying  after 
their  prey,  with  all  the  agility  of  a  bird  in  the  air, 
turning  in  every  direction  after  the  fifh,  with  fuch 
wonderful  addrefs  and  dexterity  as  feldom  to  mifs  their 
aim;”  ' 

6.  The  cirrhata  of  Dr  Pallas,  or  tufted  auk,  fome- 
what  bigger  than  the  common  puffin,  and  the  colours 
much  the  fame  :  the  bill  is  an  inch  and  three-quarters 
in  length,  the  fame  in  depth  at  the  bafe,  and  crofted 
with  three  furrows  :  over  each  eye  arifes  a  tuft  of  fea¬ 
thers  four  inches  in  length,  which  falls  elegantly  on 
each  fide  of  the  neck,  reaching  almoft  to  the  back  ; 
and  are  white  as  far  as  they  are  attached  to  the  head, 
but  afterwards  of  a  fine  buff  yellow  :  the  legs  are  of 
a  bright  red  ;  the  claws  black.  The  female  is  princi¬ 
pally  diftinguifiied  by  having  the  bill  croffed  only  with 
two  furrows  inftead  of  three.  This  fpecies  inhabits 
the  fliores  of  Kamtfchatka,  the  Kurile  iflands,  and 
thofe  intervening  between  Kamtfchatka  and  America. 

In  manners  it  greatly  refembles  the  puffin  ;  living  all 
day  at  fea,  but  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  rocks  ; 
it  comes  on  fliore  at  night ;  burrows  a  yard  deep  under 
ground,  and  makes  a  nett  with  feathers  and  fea-plants; 
is  monogamous,  and  lodges  there  the  whole  night  with 
its  mate.  It  lays  one  white  egg,  the  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June,  which  alone  is  thought  fit  to  be 
eaten,  the  fielh  of  the  bird  itfelf  being  infipid  and 
hard.  It  feeds  on  crabs,  fhrimps,  and  fhell-fifli,  which 
jaft  it  forces  from  the  rocks  with  its  ftrong  bill.  Pal¬ 
las  remarks,  that  tne  Kamtfchatkan  girls  imitate  the 
tufts  of  thefe  birds,  which  nature  has  fupplied  them 
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with,  by  placing  a  fimilar  ftrip  of  the  white  (kin  of 
the  glutton  behind  each  ear,  hanging  down  behind  by 
way  of  ornament  ;  and  is  a  well-received  prefent  from 
a  lover  to  his  miftrefs.  The  bills  both  of  this  and  the 
common  puffin  were  formerly  held  by  the  natives  as  a 
charm,  and  worn  by  the  priefts  as  amulets  ;  indeed  at 
the  prefent  thefe  have  been  feen  fixed  round  their  liead- 
dreffes,  but  fuppofed  now  to  be  only  efteemed  as  mere 
ornaments' :  the  fkins  are,  however,  made  ufe  of  for 
clothing,  being  fewed  together.  It  is  called  in  Kamt¬ 
fchatka  Muechagatka  ;  and  in  Ofchotka,  Igilma. 

.  7*  The  pfittacula,  or  perroquet  auk,  of  Dr  Pallas, 
is  about  the  fize  of  the  little  auk.  The  bill  is  much 
compreffed  on  the  fides,  in  fiiape  convex  both  above 
and  below,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour  :  from  the  re¬ 
mote  corner  of  each  eye  is  a  very  {lender  tuft  of  fine 
white  feathers,  hanging  down  the  neck  :  the  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  body  are  dufky  ;  the  lower  whitifh, 
varied  with  black  edges  :  the  legs  are  of  a  dirty  yel¬ 
low  ;  and  the  webs  dufky.  This  fpecies  is  found  at 
Kamtfchatka,  in  the  ifles  towards  Japan,  and  on  the 
wettern  fliores  of  America.  They  are  fometimes  feen 
in  nocks,  but  feldom  far  from  land,  except  when  driven 
by  ftorms.  Of  nights  they  harbour  in  the  crevices  of 
rocks.  They  lay  an  egg  almoft  the  fize  of  a  hen’s,  of 
a  dirty  tfdiite  or  yellowifli  colour  fpotted  with  brown  ; 
which  they  do  about  the  middle  of  June,  upon  the 
bare  rock  or  fand,  for  they  make  no  nett.  Like  moft 
of  the  tribe,  they  are  ftupid  birds,  as  may  be  evinced 
by  the  ridiculous  method  of  catching  them  :  One  of 
the  natives  places  himfelf  under  a  loofe  garment  of  fur, 
of  a  particular  make,  with  large  open  fleeves,  among 
the.  rocks. at  evening  ;  when  the  birds,  returning  to 
their  lodging-places  at  dufk,  run  under  the  fkirts,  and 
up  the  arm-holes,  for  flielter  during  the  night,  and 
thus  become  an  eafy  prey.  Their  ttupidity  likewife 
occafions  them  to  fly  aboard  a  fhip  at  fuch  times,  mif- 
taking  it  for  a  roofting-place ;  whereby  navigators  have 
been  taught  to  avoid, the  danger  of  falling  in  too  near 
with  land,  either  of  evenings,  or  on  approaching  ftorms. 
The  eggs  are  efteemed  good. 

ALCiEUS,  a  famous  ancient  lyric  poet,  horn  at 
Mitylene,  in  the  ifland  of  Leibos.  Horace  feems  to 
think  him  the  inventor  of  this  kind  of  poefy  ; 

Now  the  Roman  mufe  infpire, 

And  warm  the  fong  with  Grecian  fire.  Francis . 

He  flour ifhed  in  the  44th  Olympiad,  at  the  fame  time 
with  Sappho,  who  was  likewife  of  Mitylene.  Alcaeus 
was.  a  great  enemy  to  tyrants,  but  not  a  very  brave 
foldier.  He  was  prefent  at  an  engagement,  wherein 
the  Athenians  gained  a  viftory  over  the  Lelbians  ;  and 
here,,  as  he  himfelf  is  faid  to  have  confeffed  in  one  of 
his  pieces,  he  threw  down  his  arms,  and  faved  himfelf 
by  flight.  Horace,  who,  of  all  the  Latin  poets,  moft 
refembled  Alcaeus,  has  made  the  like  coiifeflion : 

With  thee  I  faw  Philippi’s  plain, 

Its  fatal  rout,  a  fearful  feene  ! 

And  dropp’d,  alas  !  th’  inglorious  jfhield, 

Where  valour’s  Jeff  was  forc’d  to  yield  *, 

Where  foil’d  in  dull:  the  vanquish'd  lay, 

And  breath’d  th’  indignant  foul  away.  Francis . 

The  poetical  abilities  of  Alcaeus  are  indifputed  ;  and 
S-  z  though 


Francis . 
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though  hU  writings  went  <hi.%  »  H»  '"“‘‘'"S' 
his  mufe  was  capable  of  treating  the  fubhmeft  fubjefts 
with  a  fuitable  dignity.  Hence  Horace  fays, 

Alcsus  ftrikes  the  golden  firings, 

And  feas,  and  war,  and  exile,  fings. 

Thus  while  they  ftrike  the  various  lyre, 

The  ghofts  the  facred  founds  admire  : 

But  when  Alcxus  lifts  the  drain 
To  deeds  of  war  and  tyrants  flain, 

}n  thicker  crowds  the  ihadowy  throng 
Drink  deeper  down  the  martial  fong. 

AlCsEUs,  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  and,  as  fome 
think,  the  firft  compofer  of  tragedies.  He  r«“™- 
t.ed  his  native  country  Mitylene,  and  paffed  for  an 
thenian.  He  left  ten  pieces,  one  of  which  was  l  a- 
fiphae,  that  which  he  produced  when  he  difputed  wit 
Ariftophanes,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  97th  (Mympiad. 

There  is  another  Alcaeus  mentioned  m  Blutarcn, 
.-.erhaps  the  fame  whom  Porphyrins  mentions  as  a  com¬ 
pofer  of  fatirical  iambics  and  epigrams,  and  who 
wrote  a  poem  concerning  the  plagiarifm  of  Euphoria 
the  hiftorian.  He  lived  in  the  145th  Olympiad.  _ 

We  are  told  likewife  of  one  Alcaeus,  a  Meuenian, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Vefpalian  and  Titus.  We 
know  not  which  of  thefe  it  was  who  fullered  for  his 
lewdnefs  a  very  fingular  kind  of  death,  which  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  the  following  epitaph  : 

TXfOf!  «r©r*,  SzC, 

This  is  Alcsus’s  tomb  *,  who  died  by  a  radifh, 

The  daughter  of  the  earth,  and  punillier  of  Adulterers. 

This  punifhment  infli&ed  on  adulterers,  was  thrufting 
one  of  the  larged  radiilies  up  the  anus  of  the  adulterer : 
or,  for  want  of  radilhes,  they  made  ufe  of  a  fifli  with 
a  very  large  head,  which  Juvenal  alludes  to  i 

<5 uofaam  machos  et  mugllis  hit  rat.  Sat.  X. 

The  mullet  enters  fome  behind. 

Hence  We  may  underftand  the  menace  of  Catullus, 

Ah  !  turn  te  miferum ,  malique  fat i> 

<puem  at  trail  is  pedibus ,  patente  porta , 

Per  current  raphanique  mugilefque.  Epig.  XV. 

Ah !  wretched  thou,  and  born  to  lucklefs  fate, 

Who  art  difcoverM  by  the  unfliut  gate  I 
If  once,  alas  1  the  jealous  hufband  come, 

The  radiih  or  the  fea-fifh  is  thy  doom. 

ALCAICS,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  denomination  gi¬ 
ven  to  feveral  kinds  of  verfe,  from  Alcarns,  their  in¬ 
ventor. 

The  firft  kind  confifts  of  five  feet,  viz.  a  lpcndee,  or 
iambic  •,  an  iambic  ;  a  long  fyllable  i  a  daftyle ;  ano¬ 
ther  daftyle  :  fuch  is  the  following  verfe  of  Horace, 

O nines  |  eo\dem  cogimur ,  |  omnium 
Verfa\tur  ur\nd  \ferius  |  ocyus  | 

Sors  exitura. 

The  fecond  kind  confifts  of  two  daftyles  and  two 
trochees :  as, 

Exili  \  urn  vnpofi\tura  |  cymba. 

Befides  thefe  two,  which  are  called  daftylic  Alcaics , 
there  is  another  ftyled  fimply  Alcaic  ;  confifting  of  an 
epitrite  *,  a  choriambus  ;  another  choriambus ;  and  a 
baccliius  :  the  following  is  of  this  fpecies, 

Cur  timet  Tiberim  tan\gere ,  cur  [  clivum  ? 


Altaic 
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Alcaic  Ode ,  a  kind  of  manly  ode  compofed  of  fe- 
veral  ftrophes,  each  confifting  of  four  verfes ;  the  two  ^ 
firft  of  which  are  always  Alcaics  of  the  firft  kind  ;  the 
third  verfe  is  a  diameter  hypercataledVic,  or  confift¬ 
ing  of  four  feet  and  a  long  fyllable ;  and  the  fourth 
verfe  is  an  Alcaic  of  the  fecond  kind.  The  following 
ftrophe  is  of  this  fpecies,  which  Horace  calls  rmnaces 
Alca  i  camena. 

Non  pojfidentem  mult  a  <vocave  ns 
Refte  beatum  :  retlius  occupat 
Nomen  beati ,  qui  deorum  _ 

Muneribus  Japienter  uti9  L/c. 

ALCAID,  Alcayde,  or  Alcalde,  in  the  polity  of 
the  Moors,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguefe,  a  magiftrate, 
or  officer  of  juftice,  anfwering  nearly  to  the  French 
provoft  and  the  Britilh  juftice  of  peace — -The  alcaid 
among  the  Moors  is  vefted  with  fupreme  jurifdidhon, 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  cafes.  . 

ALCALA  de  Guadeira,  a  fmall  town  or  Spain, 
in  Andalufia,  upon  the  river  Guadeira.  Here  are  a- 
bundanceoffprings,  from  whence  they  convey  water 
to  Seville  by  an  aqueduft.  W.  long.  6.  16.  N.  lat. 

^  Alcala  de  Henares ,  a  beautiful  and  large  city  of 
Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  feated  upon  the  river  Henares, 
which  wafhes  its  walls.  It  is  built  in  a  very  agreeable 
plain,  and  is  of  an  oval  fgure.  The  ftreets  are  hand- 
fome  and  pretty  ftraight  *,  one  of  them  is  very  long,  run¬ 
ning  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other.  The  houfes 
are  Well  built ;  and  there  are  feveral  fquares,  the  largeft 
of  which  is  an  ornament  to  the  city  ;  it  is  furrounded  on 
all  fides  with  piazzas,  where  tradefmen  have  their  tops, 
to  expofe  feveral  forts  of  commodities  to  fale,  of  which 
there  is  as  great  plenty  and  variety  as  in  moft  towns  of 
Spain.  The  univerfity  was  founded  by  cardinal  Xime- 
nes,  archbitop  of  Toledo,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
1 6th  century.  The  land  about  Alcala  is  watered  by 
the  Henares,  well  cultivated,  and  very  fruitful,  while 
that  at  a  diftance  is  dry  and  fterile;  it  yields  grain  m 
plenty,  very  good  mufeat  wine,  and  melons  of  a  deli¬ 
cious  kind.  Without  the  walls  is  a  fpring,  the  water 
of  which  is  fo  pure  and  fo  well  tafted,  that  it  is  inclo- 
fed  and  Ihut  up  for  the  king  of  Spain's  own  ufe,  from 
whence  it  is  carried  to  Madrid — This  city  is  io  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Guadalaxara,  and  13  miles  eaft  of  Ma¬ 
drid.  W.  long.  4.  20.  N.  lat.  40.  30.  ^ 

ALCALA-Real ,  a  fmall  city  of  Spain,  in  Andalu  a, 
with  a  fine  abbey.  It  is  built  on  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain,  in  a  mountainous  country,  and  the  road  to 
it  is  incommodious,  rough,  and  unequal ;  but  to  make 
amends  for  this,  here  are  feveral  kinds  of  exquifite  fruit 

and  wine.  W.  long.  4*  I5*  37* 

ALCALY,  or  Alcali,  or  Alkali,  bee  Chemi¬ 
stry.  Index.  .  r  . 

ALGANIS,  a  town  of  Arragon  in  Spain,  leatea 
on  the  river  Guadaloupe,  twelve  miles  from  Cafpe.  it 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Moors, 
but  being  taken  from  them,  it  was  made  a  commandery 
of  the  order  of  Galatrava.  Here  is  a  very  remar  ka  e 
fountain,  which  throws  up  water  through  4*  P'Pf  * 

It  is  furrounded  with  gardens  and  fruit-trees,  and  e- 


fended  with  a  good  fortrefs.  W.  long.  o.  5*  N.  lat. 
41  ALCANNA,  in  commerce,  a  powder  prepared  from 
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Alcantara  the  leaves,  of  tlie  Egyptian  privet,  in  which  the  people  of 
II  Cairo  drive  a  confiderable  trade.  It  is  much  ufed  by 

Alcafrir  ,  the  Turkifli  women  to  give  a  golden  colour  to  their 

^  nails  and  hair.  In  dyeing,  it  gives  a  yellow  colour 
when  (teeped  with  common  water,  and  a  red  one  when 
infilled  in  vinegar.  There  is  alio  an  oil  extracted  from 
the  berries  of  Alcanna,  and  ufed  in  medicine  as  a 
calmer. 

ALCANTARA,  a  fmall,  but  very  flrong  city  of 
Efiremadura,  in  Spain.  It  gives  name  to  one  of  the 
three  orders  of  knighthood.  It  is  feated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tajo,  or  Tagus,  21  miles  from  Coria,  in  a 
very  fruitful  foil,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  bridge  over 
that  river.  This  was  built  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Trajan,  as  appears  by  an  infcription  over  one  of  the 
arches,  by  the  people  of  Lufitania,  who  were  aflefied 
to  fupply  the  expence.  It  is  raifed  200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  water;  and  though  it  confiils  but  of  fix 
arches,  is  670  feet  in  length,  and  28  in  breadth.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  there  is  a  fmall  antique 
chapel  hewn  in  a  rock  by  the  ancient  Pagans,  who  de¬ 
dicated  it  to  Trajan,  as  the  Chriftians  did  to  St  Julian. 
This  city  was  built  Jby  the  Moors,  on  account  of  the 
convenience  of  this  bridge,  which  is  at  a  place  where 
the  Tajo  is  very  deep,  running  between  two  high  (leep 
rocks:  for  this  reafon,  they  called  it  Al-Cantara ,  which, 
in  their  language,  fignifies  the  Bridge.  It  was  taken 
from  them  in  1214,  and  given  to  the  knights  of  Cala - 
trav/i,  who  afterwards  affumed  the  name  of  Alcantara . 
It  was  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  in  April  1 706, 
and  retaken  by  the  French  in  November  following. 
It  is  45  miles  from  Madrid,  and  125  from  Seville. 
W.  Long.  7.  12.  N.  Lat.  39.  30. 

Knights  of  Alcantara,  a  military  order  of  Spain, 
which  took  its  name  from  the  above  mentioned  city. 
They  make  a  very  confiderable  figure  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  expeditions  againfi  the  Moors.  The  knights  of 
Alcantara  make  the  fame  vows  as  thofe  of  Galatrava, 
and  are  only  diflinguilhed  from  them  by  this,  that  the 
crofs  fleur  de  lys,  which  they  bear  over  a  large  white 
cloak,  is  of  a  green  colour.  They  poflefs  37  com- 
manderies.  By  the  terms  of  the  fur  render  of  Alcan¬ 
tara  to  this  order,  it  was  (lipulated,  that  there  fliould 
be  a  confraternity  between  the  two  orders,  with  the 
fame  practices  and  obfer vances  in  both  ;  and  that  the 
order  of  Alcantara  ihould  be  fubjedt  to  be  vifited  by 
the  grand-mafter  of  Galatrava.  But  the  former  foon 
releafed  themfelves  from  this  engagement,  on  pretence 
that  their  grand-mafter  had  not  been  called  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  that  of  Galatrava,  as  had  been  likewife  ftipula- 
ted  in  the  articles.  After  the  expulfion  of  the  Moors, 
and  the  taking  of  Granada,  the  Sovereignty  of  the  or¬ 
der  of  Alcantara  and  that  of  Galatrava  was  fettled  in 
the  crown  of  Gaftile  by  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella. — In 
1 54°-)  the  knights  of  Alcantara  fued  for  leave  to  mar¬ 
ry,  which  was  granted  them. 

ALGAREZ,  a  fmall  city  of  La  Maneha,  in  Spain, 
defended  by  a  pretty  flrong  caftle,  and  remarkable  for 
an  ancient  aqueduH.  It  ftarids  near  the  river  Guarda- 
mena,  and  the  foil  about  it  is  very  fruitful.  They 
have  a  breed  of  little  running-horfes,  which  are  very 
feet  and  flrong.  It  is  25  miles  north  of  the  confines 
of  Andalufia,  108  fouth  of  Cuenza,  and  138  fouth-by- 
eafl  of  Madrid.  W.  Long.  1.  50.  N.  Lat.  38.  28. 

ALCASSAR  do  sal,  a  town  of  Portugal  in  Eilre- 
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madura,  which  has  a  caftle  laid  to  be  impregnable.  It 
is  indeed  very  flrong,  both  by  art  and  nature,  being  1  . , 
built  on  the  top  of  a  rock  Which  is  exceedingly  fleep  on 
all  fides.  Here  is  a  falt-work  which  produces  very  fine 
white  fait,  from  whence  the  town  takes  its  name.  The 
fields  produce  large  quantities  of  a  fort  of  ruflies,  of 
which  they  make  mats,  which  are  tranfported  out  of 
the  kingdom.  W.  Long.  9.  ro.  N.  Lat.  38.  18. 

Alcassar,  a  city  of  Barbary,  feated  about  two 
leagues  from  Larache,  in  Afga,  a  province  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Fez.  It  was  of  great  note,  and  the  feat  of  the 
governor  of  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  built 
by  Jacob  Almanzor,  king  of  Fez,  about  the  year  1 180, 
and  defigned  for  a  magazine  and  place  of  rendezvous 
for  the  great  preparations  he  was  making  to  enter 
Granada  in  Spain,  and  to  make  good  the  footing  Jo- 
feph  Almanzor  had  got  fome  tune  before.  It  is  faid 
his  father  firfl  invaded  Spain  with  300,000  men,  mod 
of  whom  he  was  obliged  to  bring  back  to  Africa  to 
quiet  a  rebellion  that  had  broke  out  in  Morocco.  This 
done,  he  returned  to  Spain  again  with  an  army,  as  is 
faid,  of  200,000  horfe  and  300,000  foot.  The  city 
is  now  fallen  greatly  to  decay,  fo  that  of  fifteen  mofques 
there  are  only  two  that  they  make  ufe  of.  The  reafon, 
probably,  is  the  bad  fituation  of  the  town ;  for  it  (lands 
fo  low,  that  it  is  exceffively  hot  in  fummer,  and  almoR 
overflowed  with  water  in  the  winter.  This  they  affirm 
to  be  owing  to  a  curfe  of  one  of  their  faints.  Here 
are  a  great  number  of  ftorks,  who  live  very  familiarly 
with  the  people,  walking  about  the  town,  pofieffing 
the  tops  of  the  houfes  and  mofques  without  molefta- 
tion ;  for  they  efleem  them  facred  birds,  and  account  it 
finful  to  dillurb  them.  At  prefent,  the  baihaw  of  Te- 
tuan  appoints  a  governor  to  this  town,  which  is  the 
lad  of  his  dominions  towards  Mequinez.  Near  this  city 
there  is  a  high  ridge  of  mountains,  running  towards 
Tetuan,  whofe  inhabitants  were  never  brought  entirely 
under  fubjedtion ;  and  whenever  it  was  attempted,  they 
revenged  themfelves  by  infefling  the  roads,  and  robbing 
and  deftroying  the  travellers.  When  they  were  purfued, 
they  retired  into  their  woody  mountains,  where  none 
could  fafely  follow  them.  Not  far  from  hence  is  the 
river  Elmahaflen,  famous  for  the  battle  fought  between 
Don  Sebaflian  king  of  Portugal  and  the  Moors;  in 
which  the  Portuguefe  were  defeated  and  their  king 
(lain.  W.  Long.  12.  35.  N.  Lat.  35.  15. 

ALCAVALA,  in  the  Spanifli  finances,  was  at 
firfl  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  afterwards  of  fourteen  per 
cent,  and  is  at  prefent  of  only  fix  per  cent,  upon  the 
fale  of  every  fort  of  property,  whether  moveable  or  im¬ 
moveable  ;  and  it  is  repeated  every  time  the  property 
is  fold.  The  levying  of  this  tax  requires  a  multitude 
of  revenue-officers  Sufficient  to  guard  the  tranfportation 
of  goods,  not  only  from  one  province  to  another,  but 
from  one  (hop  to  another.  It  fubje&s  not  only  the 
Healers  in  fome  fort  of  goods,  but  thofe  in  all  forts, 
every  farmer,  every  maniifadlurer,  every  merchant  and 
(hopkeeper,  to  the  continual  vifits  and  examination  of 
the  tax-gatherers.  Through  the  greater  part  of  a 
country  in  which  a  tax  of  this  kind  is  eflablilhed,  no¬ 
thing  can  be  produced  for  diftant  fale.  The  produce 
of  every  part  of  the  country  mud  be  proportioned  to 
the  confumption  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  to  the 
Alcavala,  accordingly,  that  Ufiaritz  imputes  the  ruin 
of  the  manufactures  of  Spain.  He  might  have  impu- 
z  2  -ted 
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ted  to  it  likewife  the  declenfion  of  agriculture,  it  being 
impofed  not  only  upon  manufadtures,  but  upon  the 

.  rude  produce  of  the  land.  .  , 

ALCAZAR  leguer,  a  town  of  Africa  in  -the 
kingdom  of  Fez,  and  in  the  province  of  Ilabat.  it 
was  taken  by  Aiphonfo,  king  of  Portugal,  in  1468 ; 
but  foon  after  that,  it  was  abandoned  to  the  Moors. 

It  is  feated  on  the  coafl:  of  the  llraits  of  Gibraltar. 
W.  Long,  5.  30.  N.  Lat.  38.  o. 

ALCAZER,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Guardamana,  which  has  a  fortrefs  on 
a  high  hill  for  its  defence,  and  lies  in  a  very  fruitful 
country.  It  is  100  miles  north-weft  of  Garthagena. 
W.  Long.  2.  10.  N.  Lat.  38.  15. 

ALGE,  Alces,  or  Elk,  in  zoology,  the  trivial 
name  of  a  fpecies  of  the  cervus,  belonging  to  the  order 
of  mammalia  pecora.  See  Cervus. 

ALGEA,  the  Holly-Hock  :  A  genus  ol  the  poly- 
andria  order,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia  elate  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
37th  order,  Columnifera .  The  characters  are :  The 
calyx  is  a  double  perianthium,  monophyllous  and  per- 
fifttnt ;  the  exterior  one  fix-cleft,  the  interior  half  five- 
cleft :  The  corolla  confifts  of  five  petals,  coalefced  at 
the  bafe,  heart-lliaped  inverfely,  and  expanding  •  e 
(lamina  confift  of  numerous  filaments,  coalesced  be  ow 
into  a  five-cornered  cylinder,  loofe  above,  and  inferted 
into  the  corolla ;  the  antherse  are  kidney -fliaped  :  The 
piflillmn  has  a  roundilh  germen ;  a  lliort  cylindric  ftylus  ; 
and  numerous  briftly  ftigmata  the  length  of  the  ftylus  5 
Tlie  psricarpium  confifts  of  many  arilli,  jointed  into  a 
verticil lum  about  a  columnar  depreffed  receptacle  .  The 
feeds  are  folitary,  reniform,  and  depreffed. 

J  Species .  Although  Linnaeus  mentions  two  diftinft 
fpecies  of  this  genus,  viz.  the  rofea  and  ficifolia ,  he 
thinks,  that  the  latter  may  perhaps  be  only  a  va¬ 
riety  of  the  former ;  but  Mr  Miller  affirms  them  to  be 
diftinft  fpecies,  whofe  difference  in  the  form  of  their 
leaves  always  continues.  The  leaves  of  the  firft  fort 
are  roundilh,  and  cut  at  their  extremities  into  angles ; 
thofe  of  the  fecond  are  deeply  cut  into  fix  or  feven  feg- 
ments,  fo  as  to  refemble  a  hand.  Cultivation  produces 
an  almoft  infinite  variety  of  this  plant,  fuch  as  double- 
flowered,  fmgle-flowered,  deep  red,  pale  red,  blackilli 
red,  white,  purple,  yellow,  and  flefh-colour.  The  firft 
fpecies  is  a  native  of  China,  the  fecond  grows  alfo  in 
Iftria.  Tho1  natives  of  warm  countries,  they  are  hardy 
enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  Britain,  and  have 
for  many  years  been  fome  of  the  greateft  ornaments  in 
gardens,  towards  the  end  of  fummer  ;  but  they  have  the 
inconvenience  of  growing  too  large  for  fmall  gardens, 
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and  requiring  tall  (takes  to  fecure  them  from  being 
broken  by  ftrong  winds.  In  large  gardens,  however, 
when  properly  difpofed,  they  make  a  fine  appearance ; 
for  as  their  fpikes  of  flowers  grow  very  tall,  there  will 
be  a  fucceffion  of  them  on  the  fame  ftems  more  than  two 
months ;  the  flowers  on  the  lower  part  of  the  fpike  ap¬ 
pear  in  July ;  and  as  their  (talks  advance,  new  flowers 
are  produced  till  near  the  end  of  September.  When 
planted  in  good  ground,  the  (talks  will  often  rife  to 
the  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet  ;  fo  that  near  fix  feet  cf 
each  will  be  garnilhed  with  flowers,  which,  when  double 
and  of  good  colours,  make  a  very  beautiful  appearance. 

Culture .  The  holly-hock  is  propagated  by  feeds, 


which  lliould  be  carefully  faved  from  thofe  plants  whofe 
flowers  are  double  and  of  the  belt  colours  .*  for  though 
the  duplicity  of  the  flowers,  as  well  as  their  colour,  are 
only  accidental  properties,  yet  the  young  plants  will 
produce  nearly  the  fame  kind  of  flowers  with  thofe 
from  which  the  feeds  are  taken,  provided  no  plants  with 
{ingle  or  bad-coloured  flowers  are  permitted  to  grow 
near  them ;  and  as  foon  as  fuch  appear  they  ought  to 
be  removed  from  the  good  ones,  that  their  farina  may 
not  fpread  into  the  others,  which  would  caufe  them  to 
degenerate.  The  feeds  ought  to  be  gathered  very  dry, 
and  remain  in  their  capfules  until  fpring ;  but  care  muft 
be  taken  that  no  wet  comes  to  them  in  winter,  other- 
wife  the  covers  would  turn  mouldy,  and  fpoil  their  con¬ 
tents _ -They  (hould  befown  in  drills,  about  the  middle 

of  April,  on  a  bed  of  light  earth,  and  covered  with 
earth  of  the  fame  kind  about  half  an  inch  deep.  When 
the  plants  have  put  out  fix  or  eight  leaves,  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  into  nurfery-beds,  obferving  to  water 
them  until  they  have  taken  good  root ;  after  which 
they  will  require  no  farther  care,  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds  till  O&ober,  when  they  (hould  be 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

ALOEDO,  or  Kingsfisher,  in  ornithology,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  order  of  pics.  The  alcedo  has  a  long, 
ftrait,  thick,  triangular  bill ;  with  a  flelhy,  plain,  lhort, 
flat  tongue. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  a  great  many  fpecies,  with 
one  or  other  of  which  almoft  every  part  of  the  world 
is  furnifhed.  Moft  of  them  frequent  rivers,  and  live  on 
fiih,  the  Angularity  of  catching  which  is  admirable 
fometimes  hovering  over  the  water,  where  a  lhoal  of 
fmall  fifties  is  feen  playing  near  the  furface ;  at  other 
times  waiting  with  attention,  on  fome  low  branch 
hanging  over  the  water,  for  the  approach  of  a  Angle 
one  who  is  fo  unlucky  as  to  fivim  that  way  ;  in  either 
cafe  dropping  like  a  ftone,  or  rather  darting  with  ra¬ 
pidity  on  its  prey  ;  when,feizing  it  croffwife  in  its  bill, 
it  retires  to  a  refting  place  to  feaft  on  it ;  which  it  does 
piecemeal,  bones  and  all,  without  referve,  afterwards 
bringing  up  the  indigeftible  parts  in  pellets,  like  birds 
of  prey.  The  wings  of  moft  of  the  genus  are  very  (liort ; 
yet  the  birds  fly  rapidly,  and  with  great  ftrength.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  throughout  this  genus,  blue,  in 
different  (hades,  is  the  moft  predominant  colour. — The 
fpecies  found  in  the  South  Sealflands  are  held  in  a  kind 
of  fuperftitious  veneration  by  the  natives  of  the  places 
they  feverally  inhabit,  perhaps  on  account  of  their  be¬ 
ing  frequently  feen  flying  about  the  morais  or  burial- 
places.  That  which  inhabits  Otaheite,  where  it  is 
called  Ercoro-f  is  accounted  particularly  facred,  and  not 
allowed  to  be  taken  or  killed. 

I.  The  ifpida,  or  common  kingsfifher,  is.  not  much 
larger  than  a  fwallow  *,  its  fliape  is  clumfy ;  the  bill  dif- 
proportionably  long ;  it  is  two  inches  from  the  bafe  to 
the  tip;  the  upper  chap  black,  and  the  lower  yellow. 
But  the  colours  of  this  bird  attone  for  its  inelegant  form  : 
the  crown  of  the  head  and  life  coverts  of  the  wings  are 
of  a  deep  blackifli  green,  fpotted  with  bright  azure :  the 
back  and  tail  are  of  the  moft  refplendeut  azure  ;  the 
whole  under-fide  of  the  body  is  orange-coloured ;  a 
broad  mark  of  the  fame  paffes  from  the  bill  beyond 
the  eyes ;  beyond  that  is  a  large  white  fpot :  the  tail 
is  (hert.  and  confift’  of  twelve  feathers  ol  a  rich  deep 
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blue ;  the  feet  are  of  a  reddifh  yellow,  and  the  three 
joints  of  the  outmoft  toe  adhere  to  the  middle  toe, 
while  the  inner  toe  adheres  only  by  one. 

From  the  diminutive  fize,  the  llender  fliort  legs,  and 
the  beautiful  colours  of  this  bird,  no  perfon  would  be 
led  to  fuppofe  it  one  of  the  moft  rapacious  little  ani¬ 
mals  that  fkims  the  deep.  Yet  it  is  for  ever  on  the 
wing,  and  feeds  on  fifti ;  which  it  takes  in  furprifmg 
quantit  ies,  when  we  confider  its  fize  and  figure.  It  takes 
its  prey  after  the  manner  of  the  ofprey,  balancing  itfelf 
at  a  certain  diftance  above  the  water  for  a  confiderable 
fpace,  then  darting  into  the  deep,  and  feizing  the  fifh 
with  inevitable  certainty.  While  it  remains  fufpended 
in  the  air,  in  a  bright  day,  the  plumage  exhibits  a  beau¬ 
tiful  variety  of  the  moft  dazzling  and  brilliant  colours. 
This  linking  attitude  did  not  efcape  the  notke  of  the 
ancients  ;  for  Ibyeus,  as  quoted  by  Athenasus,  ftyles  thefe 
birds  xkKvovt(  TccwnxTtgot,  the  halcyons  with  expanded 
wings.  It  makes  its  neft  in  holes  in  the  fides  of  the 
clifis,  which  it  fcoops  to  the  depth  of  three  feet ;  and 
lays  from  five  to  nine  eggs,  of  a  molt  beautiful  femi- 
tranfparent  white.  The  female  begins  to  lay  early  in 
the  feafon,  and  excludes  her  firft  brood  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  April.  The  male,  whole  fidelity  exceeds 
even  that  of  the  turtle,  brings  her  large  provifions  of 
filh  while  Hie  is  thus  employed ;  and  file,  contrary  to 
moll  other  birds,  is  found  plump  and  fat  at  that  fea¬ 
fon.  The  male,  that  ufed  to  twitter  before  this,  now 
enters  the  neft  as  quietly  and  as  privately  as  polhbJe. 
The  young  ones  are  hatched  at  the  expiration  of  20 
days ;  but  are  feen  to  difier  as  well  in  their  fize  as  in 
their  beauty. 

This  fpectes  is  the  <x\x.v avapav©-',  or  mute  halcyon  of 
Ariftotle,  which  he  defcribes  with  more  precifion  than 
is  ufual  with  that  great  philofopher.  After  his  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  bird  follows  that  of  its  neft  ;  than  which 
the  moft  inventive  of  the  ancients  have  delivered  no¬ 
thing  that  appears  at  firft  fight  more  fabulous  and  ex¬ 
travagant.  He  relates,  that  it  refembled  thofe  con¬ 
cretions  that  are  formed  by  the  lea-water ;  that  it  re- 
fembj^d  the  long-necked  gourd ;  that  it  was  hollow 
within ;  that  the  entrance  was  very  narrow,  fo  that, 
Ihould  it  overfet,  the  water  could  not  enter;  that  it  re¬ 
filled  any  violence  from  iron,  but  could  be  broke  with 
a  blow  from  the  hand  ;  and  that  it  Was  compofed  of  the 
bones  of  the  B£\m,  or  fea-needle.  The  neft  had  medi¬ 
cal  virtues  afcribed  to  it ;  and  from  the  bird  was  called 
Halcyoncum.  In  a  fabulous  age,  every  odd  fubftance 
that  was  flung  alhore  received  that  name ;  a  fpecies  of 
tubular  coral,  a  fponge,  a  zoophite,  and  a  mifcellane- 
ous  concrete,  having  by  the  ancients  been  dignified 
1  with  that  title  from  their  imaginary  origin  +.  Yet  much 
of  this  feems  to  be  founded  on  truth.  The  form  of  the 
neft  is  juftly  defcribed  ;  and  the  materials  which  Ari- 
llotle  fays  it  was  compofed  of,  are  not  entirely  of  his 
own  invention.  Whoever  has  feen  the  neft  of  the  kings- 
fiiher  will  obferve  it  ftrewed  with  the  bones  and  fcales 
of  fifh;  the  fragments  of  the  food  of  the  owner  and  its 
young. — On  the  foundation  laid  by  the  philofopher, 
fucceeding  writers  formed  other  tales  extremely  abfurd  ; 
and  the  poets,  indulging  the  powers  of  imagination, 
drefied  the  ftory  in  all  the  robes  of  romance.  This  neft 
was  a  floating  one  : 

Incubat  halcyons  pendentibus  aequore  nidis. 

Oyid.  Met.  lib.  xi. 
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It  was  therefore  necefiary  to  place  it  in  a  tranquil  fea,  A’cMo. 
and  to  fupply  the  bird  with  charms  to  allay  the  fury 
of  a  turbulent  element  during  the  time  of  its  incuba¬ 
tion  ;  for  it  had,  at  that  feafon,  power  over  the  feas 
and  the  winds. 

X*  aAxuvof  rogna-evvTt  ret  xvaara,  rrv  re  <rcxV) 

Tov  xi  volov ,  rov  r’  evpov ,  Og  mt^xtx  $v\ta.  xmf 

A'xxt yovwf,  ykxvxxtg  N tcu  ti  uockirx 

OgvtS-uv  f Theocrit.  Idyl.  vii.  I.57. 

May  Halcyons  fmooth  the  waves,  and  calm  the  feas, 

And  the  rough  fouth-eaft  fink  into  a  breeze ; 

Halcyons ,  of  all  the  birds  that  haunt  the  main, 

Moft  lov’d  and  honour’d  by  the  Nereid  train. 

Fawkes. 

Thefe  birds  were  equally  favourites  with  Thetis  as 
with  the  Nereids : 

Dile&ae  Thetidi  Halcyones.  Virg.  Georg.  I.  399. 

as  if  to  their  influence  thefe  deities  owed  a  repofe  in 
the  midft  of  the  ftorms  of  winter,  and  by  their  means 
were  fecured  from  thofe  winds  that  difturb  their  fub- 
marine  retreats,  and  agitated  even  the  plants  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean. 

.  Such  are  die  accounts  given  by  the  Roman  and  Si¬ 
cilian  poets.  Ariftotle  and  Pliny  tells  us,  that  this 
bird  is  moft  common  in  the  feas  of  Sicily :  that  it  fat 
only  a  few  days,  and  thofe  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  and 
during  that  period  the  mariner  might  fail  in  full  fecu- 
rity ;  for  which  reafon  they  were  ftylcd  Halcyon  days . 

Perque  dies  placidos  hiberno  tempore  feptem 
Incubat  Halcyone  pendentibus  aequore  nidis  : 

Turn  via  tuta  maris :  ventos  cuftodit,  et  arcet 
iEolus  egrefiu.  Ovid.  Met .  lib.  xi. 

Alcyone ,  comprefs’d. 

Seven  days  fits  brooding  on  her  watery  neft, 

A  wintry  queen ;  her  fire  at  length  is  kind. 

Calms  every  ftorm,  and  hufhes  every  wind. 

Dryden. 

In  after-times,  thefe  words  exprefied  any  feafon  of 
profperity  :  thefe  were  the  Halcyon  days  of  the  poets  ; 
the  brief  tranquillity,  the  feptem  placidi  dies ,  of  human 
life. 

The  poets  alfo  made  it  a  bird  of  fong.  Virgil  feems 
to  place  it  in  the  fame  rank  with  the  linnet 3 

Littoraque  Halcyone?n  refonant,  et  Acanthtda  dumi. 

Georg.  III.  338. 

And  Silius  Italicus  celebrates  its  mufic,  and  its  float¬ 
ing  neft ; 

Cum  fonat  Halcyone  cantu,  nidofque  natantes 

Immota  geftat  fopitis  fludtibus  unda.  Lib*  xiv.  275. 

But  thefe  writers  feem  to  have  transferred  to  our  fpe¬ 
cies  the  harmony  that  belongs  to  the  vocal  alcedo  f ,  t  A  rift, 
one  of  the  loft,  birds  of  the  ancients.  an* 

As  the  ancients  have  had  their  fables  concerning 
this  bird,  fo  have  the  modern  vulgar.  It  is  an  opi¬ 
nion  generally  received  among  them,  that  the  flefli  of 
the  kings filher  will  not  corrupt,  and  that  it  will  even 
baniih  all  vermin.  This  has  no  better  foundation  than 
that  which  is  laid  of  its  always  pointing,  when  hung 
up  dead,  with  its  breaft  co  the  north.  The  only  truth 
which  can  be  affirmed  of  this  bird  when  killed  is,  that 

its 
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Its  (left  -13  Utterly  unfit  to  be  eaten  ;  while  its  beautiful 
plumage  preferves  its  luftre  longer  than  that  of  any  o- 

ther  bird  we  know.  .  .  .  , 

This  bird  is  found  not  only  in  Britain,  but  throng  a- 
out  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa  ;  as  fpecimens  have  been 
received  from  both  China,  Bengal,  and  Egypt.  Be- 
Ion  alfo  remarks  his  having  met  with  it  in  Romania 
and  Greece;  and  Scopoli  notices  it  as  a  bird  of  Oar- 
niola.  where  he  fays  it  remains  the  whole  year  asm 
England.  Indeed  it  bears  the  rigours  of  the  colder 
climates  fo  well,  that  among  the  Germans  it  has  gam¬ 
ed  the  name  of  E'tfevogal ,  or  Ice  Bird:  Ohna  pea  ' 
alfo  of  its  not  regarding  the  ice  and  cold ;  and  Omeiin 
allures  us,  that  it  is  found  even  in  Tartary  and.  Sibe¬ 
ria.  But,  however  this  may  be,  there  are  few  winters 
in  which  many  of  thefe  birds  do  not  perifh,  apparently 
from  cold  alone  ;  as  feveral  have  been  found  irozen 
ft  iff  by  the  Tides  of  even  running  water,  without  the 
leaf!:  mark  of  violence  about  them.  M.  D  Aubenton 
lias  kept  thefe  birds  for  feveral  months,  by  means  of 
(mail  fifh  put  into  bafons  of  water,  on  which  they  have 
fed;  for  on  experiment  they  have  refufed  all  other 

kinds  of  nourifhment.  M  A 

2.  The  rudis,  or  Egyptian  kingsfifher,  as  delcribeci 
by  Haflelquift,  is  the  fize  of  the  Roy  ft  on  crow.  I  he 
bill  is  blackifb,  more  than  half  an  inch  broad  at  the 
bafe,  and  two  inches  in  length  :  the  head,  fhoulders, 
and  back,  are  brown,  marked  with  oblong  ferruginous 
fpots  :  the  throat. is  of  a  ferruginous  white  •  the  hel  y 
and  thighs  are  whitifh,  marked  with  longitudinal  broad- 
ifli  cinereous  fpots  :  the  upper  tail  coverts  quite  white  : 
the  quills  fpotted  with  white  on  the  inner  webs,  chiefly 
at  the  tips  :  the  tail  is  afli-coloured :  the  legs  are  of  a 
pale  green  ;  and  the  claws  blackilh.  It  inhabits  lower 
Egypt,  about  Cairo  ;  builds., in  fycamore  and  date  trees  ; 
and  feeds  on  frogs,  infers,  and  fmall  fifh,  -which  laft  it 
meets  with  in  the  fields  when  they  are  overflowed.  Its 
cry  isrnot  unlike  that  of  the  common  crow. 

a.  Le  taparara  of  Button  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
ftarling.  The  upper  mandible  of  the  bill  is  black,  the 
lower  red:  the  hmd  part  of  the  neck,  the  back,  and 
fcapulars,  are  of  an  elegant  blue  ;  the  rump  and  upper 
tail  coverts  bright  beryl-blue :  the  under  parts  of  the 
body  are  white ;  the  wing  coverts  blue  ;  and  the  legs 
red.  Inhabits  Cayenne  and  Guiana,  at  which  laft 
place  the  natives  call  all  the  kingsfilher  tribe  by  the 
name  Taparara.  In  this  part  of  South  America,  which 
contains  many  rivers  full  of  fifh,  kingsfifhers,  as  might 
be  expected,  abound  in  vafl  numbers :  but  what  is  re¬ 
markable,  they  never  herd  together,  always  being 
found  fmgle,  except  in  breeding-time,  which  is  about 
the  month  of  September.  They  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
holes  of  banks,  like  the  kingsfifher  of  Europe.  The 
cry  of  this  bird  imitates  the  word  Carac . 

4.  The  torquata,  or  cinereous  kingsfifher,  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  magpie,  and  fifteen  inches  and  a  half  in 
length.  The  bill  is  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  and 
brown ;  the  bafe  of  the  lower  mandible  reddifh :  the 
head  is  crefted :  the  upper  parts  of  the  head  and  body 
are  blueifh  alh ;  the  under  parts  chelnut :  the  throat 
is  whitifh,  defeending  down  the  neck,  and  palling  be¬ 
hind  like  a  collar,  ending  towards  the  back  in  a  point : 
the  under  tail  coverts  are  of  a  pale  fulvous,  tranfverfe- 
]y  ftriated  with  black :  leffer  wing  coverts  varied  with 
•'biueifUj  alii,  black,  and  yellow illi :  the  legs  are  red  ; 
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and  the  claws  blackilh.  It  inhabits  Martinko  and 
Mexico;  at  which  laft  it  is  called  AchalalaHli.  This  — 
bird  migrates  into  the  northern  parts  of  Mexico  at  cer¬ 
tain  feafons  only,  and  is  fuppofed  to  come  there  from 
fome  hotter  parts. 

[The  jacamars  are  much  allied  to  this  genus,  and 
have  been  ranked  under  it  by  Linnaeus :  Their  toes 
are,  however,  differently  placed  ;  their  food  alfo  is 
different,  being  infects  alone,  and  not  fifh ;  and  their 
haunts  are  different,  being  moift  woods,  and  not  fhores 
or  the  banks  of  rivers.] 

5.  The  galbula,  or  green  jacamar,  is  about  the  fize 
0f  a  lark.  The  bill  is  black,  of  a  fquare  form,  a  little 
meurvated  and  (harp  at  the  point  :  the  plumage  in  ge¬ 
neral,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  is  of  a  moft  bril¬ 
liant  green,  glofied  with  copper  and  gold  in  difiLent 
lights:  the  belly,  throat,  and  vent,  are  rufous:  the 
tail  is  compofed  of  ten  feathers,  and  lliaped  like  a 
wedge:  the  "legs  are*  of  a  greenifh  yellow,  very  fhort 
and  weak  ;  the  claws  are  black.  This  fpecies  is  found 
both  in  Guiana  and  Brafil,  in  the  moift  woods,  ,  which 
it  prefers  to  the  more  dry  fpots,  for  the  fake  of  infects, 
on  which  it  feeds.  It  is  feldom  feen  except  fingle,  as 
it  is  a  very  folitary  bird,  keeping  for  the  moft  part  in 
the  thickeft  parts  ;  its  flight  quick,  but  fhort ;  perches 
on  branches  of  a  middling  height,  where  it  iits  all 
night,  and  frequently  part  of  the.  day,  without  fur¬ 
ring.  Though  thefe  birds  are  folitary,  yet  they  are 
far  from  fcarce,  as  many  may  be  met  with.  T-hey  are 
laid  to  have  a  fhort  and  agreeable  note.  The  natives  of 
Guiana  call  this  bird  Vendor e ,  and  the  Creoles,  Colibri 
des  grands  bois.  At  Brafil  their  fielh  is  eaten  by  fome. 

6.  The  paradifea,  or  paradife  jacamar,  is.  of  the 
fame  fize  with  the  former,  and  has  a  fimilar  bill  :  the 
throat,  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  under  wing  coverts, 
are  white  :  the  reft  of  the  plumage  is  of  a  deep  dull 
green,  in  fome  lights  appearing  almoft  black,  in  others 
with  a  flight  glofs  of  violet  and  copper  bronze  :  the 
tail  is  compofed  of  twelve  feathers  of  unequal  lengths  : 
the  two  middle  ones  longeft:  the  legs  are  black  :  the 
toes  are  placed  two  before  and  two  behind,  and  pretty 
much  united.  It  inhabits  Surinam  ;  and  like  the 
others,  it  feeds  on  infedts ;  and  fometimes,  contrary 
to  them,  frequents  open  places.  It  flies  farther  at  a 
time,  and  perches  on  the  tops  of  trees  :  It  is  frequent¬ 
ly  found  with  a  companion,  not  being  quite  fo  folitary 
a  bird  as  the  other.  It  alfo  differs  in  the  note,  having 
a  kind  of  foft  whittle  often  repeated,  but  not  heard  a 
great  way  offi 

Above  30  other  fpecies  have  been  described  by  orni- 
thoiogills. 

ALCHEMILLA,  or  Ladies-Mantle  :  A  genus 
of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  35th  order  Senticofe.  The  calyx  is  a  fingle-leav  d 
perianthium,  tubular,  and  perfiftent  ;  the  mouth  flat, 
and  eight-parted.  There  is  no  corolla .  The  Jlamuui 
confift  of  four  fmall  eredf  Tubulated  filaments  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  the  calyx  ;  the  anther#  are  roundilh  : 
The  pijlillum  has  an  egg-fliaped  germen:  The  Jlylus  is 
filiform,  the  length  of  the  flamina,  and  inferted  at  the 
bale  of  the  germ  :  The  ftigma  is  globular.  There  is 
no  pericarpium-)  but  the  neck  of  the  calyx  clofed.  The 
feed  folitary,  eliptical,  and  comprefled.  Of  this  genus 
there  are  three 

Species* 


Alcedn, 

Alcheinilla. 
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Aichemift.  Species .  r.  The  vulgaris,  or  common  ladies-mantle, 
with  leaves  plated  like  a  fan,  and  yellowiih-green  blof- 
foms.  It  grows  naturally  in  pafture-lands  in  this  as  well 
as  in  mofl  other  countries  in  Europe.  The  leaves  difco- 
ver  to  the  tafle  a  moderate  aftringency  ;  and  were  for¬ 
merly  much  efteemed  in  fome  female  weakneffes,  and  in 
duxes  of  the  body.  They  are  now  rarely  made  ufe  of,  tho' 
both  the  leaves  and  roots  might  doubtlefs  be  of  fervice 
in  cafes  where  mild  aflringents  are  required.  In  the 
province  of  Smolandia  in  Gothland,  they  make  a  tinc¬ 
ture  of  the  leaves,  and  give  it  in  fpafmodic  or  convul- 
five  difeafes.  Horfes,  fheep,  and  goats,  eat  it  ;  cows 
are  not  fond  of  it  ;  fwine  refufe  it. — 2.  The  alpina,  or 
cinque-foil  ladies-mantle,  with  finger-lhaped  fawed 
leaves,  and  greenifh  blofloms.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Europe.  Goats  and  cows  eat 
it  ;  horfes,  fheep,  and  fwine,  refufe  it. — 3.  The  minor, 
or  lead  ladies-mantle,  with  five  fmooth  leaves  growing 
at  a  joint  and  cut  into  many  fegments.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  other  cold  countries. 
Eaten  by  cows  and  goats;  refufed  by  horfes,  fheep, 
and  fwine. 

Culture .  Thefe  plants  have  perennial  roots,  and  an¬ 
nual  (talks.  They  are  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of 
their  roots,  or  lowing  their  feed  in  autumn.  They 
Ihould  have  a  moift  foil  and  fhady  fituation,  and  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds  ;  which  is  all  the  culture  they 
require. 

ALCHEMIST,  a  praftitioner  in  alchemy. 

ALCHEMY,  that  branch  of  chemiftry  which  had 
for  its  principal  objects  the  tranfmutation  of  metals 
into  gold  ;  the  panacea,  or  univerfal  remedy  ;  an  alka- 
heit,  or  univerfal  menftruum  ;  an  univerfal  ferment ; 
and  many  other  things  equally  ridiculous. 

Kircher,  inflru&ed  in  all  the  fecrets  of  chemiftry, 
Jias  fully  expofed  the  artifices  and  impoftures  of  alche- 
mifts.  An  alchemift  puts  into  a  crucible  the  matter 
which  is  to  be  converted  into  gold  ;  this  he  fets  on  the 
fire,  blows  it,  ftirs  it  with  rods ;  and,  after  divers  ope¬ 
rations,  gold  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible, 
inflead  of  the  matter  firft  put  in  :  this  there  are  a 
thoufand  ways  of  effedling,  without  any  tranfmuta¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  it  is  done  by  dexteroufly  dropping  in 
.  a  piece  of  gold  concealed  between  the  fingers,  fome- 
times  by  calling  in  a  little  of  the  dull  of  gold  or  filver 
difguifed  under  the  appearance  of  fome  elixir,  or  other 
indifferent  matter ;  fometimes  a  crucible  is  ufed  which 
has  a  double  bottom,  and  gold  put  between  the  two ; 
fometimes  the  rod  ufed  to  flir  the  matter  is  hollow, 
and  filled  with  the  duft  of  the  metal  defired  ;  at  other 
times  there  is  metal  mixed  with  the  charcoal,  the  aihes 
of  the  furnace,  or  the  like.  Mr  Harris  very  properly 
,  diflinguifhes  from  alchemy  and  chemiftry ;  and  de¬ 
fines  the  former  to  be  ars  fine  arte,  cujus  principium  efi 
mentiri ,  medium  labor  are-,  et  finis  mendicave  ;  and  the 
Italians  have  a  proverb,  non  ti  fidiare  al  alchemifia  po- 
•vero  0  medico  amalato.  The  ruin  which  has  attended 
this  delufion  has  occafioned  feveral  dates  to  make  fe- 
vere  laws  againfl  pretences  to  alchemy.  The  Romans 
formerly  banifhed  all  fuch  as  profeffed  it ;  and  the  fa- 
cred  canons  like  wife  directed  the  thunder  of  their  cen- 
fure  againfl  them.  Dioclefian  and  Caefar  directed  all 
books  which  treated  of  this  fubjeft  to  be  burnt.  Ry- 
mer  furnifhes  us  with  a  licence  for  praftifing  alchemy, 
with  all  kinds  of  metals  and  minerals,  granted  to  one 


Ricl-ard  Carter  in  the  1476  ;  Rjm.  Feed.  toir.  xii.  AlcWd 
Neverthe’efs,  we  have  had  fevere  laws  againfl  alchemy,  II 
and  multiplying  of  metals,  as  much  fo  as  againfl  coin- ,  AIcmaer 
ing  itfelf.  v— — y— 

ALCIAT  (Andrew),  a  great  lawyer,  who  flourifh- 
ed  in  the  16th  century, -born  at  Milan.  He  mixed 
much  of  polite  learning  in  the  explication  of  the  laws, 
and  happily  drove  out  the  barbarity  of  language  which 
till  then  had  reigned  in  the  lectures  and  writings  of 
lawyers ;  for  which  Thuanus  highly  praifes  him.  He 
publifhed  a  great  many  law-books,  and  fome  notes 
upon  Tacitus.  His  Emblems  have  been  much  admir¬ 
ed,  and  tranflated  into  French,  Italian,  and  Spanifh ; 
and  feveral  learned  men  have  written  commentaries 
on  them. 

ALGIBIADES,  an  Athenian  general.  It  was  the 
fate  of  this  great  man  to  live  at  a  time  when  his  coun¬ 
try  was  a  feene  of  confufion.  The  Greeks,  grown 
infolent  from  their  conquefls  in  Perfia,  turned  their 
army  againfl  each  other,  and  bandied  together  under 
the  conduct  of  the  two  mofl  opulent  Hates,  Athens  and 
Lacedaemon.  Alcibiades,  in  the  midfl  of  an  expedition 
lie  had  planned  againfl  the  enemy  of  his  country,  was 
recalled  home  to  anfwer  fome  charge  of  a  private  na¬ 
ture  ;  but  fearing  the  violence  of  his  enemy,  inflead 
of  going  to  Athens,  he  offered  his  fervices  at  Sparta, 
where  they  were  readily  accepted.  By  his  advice  the 
Lacedemonians  made  a  league  with  Perfia,  which  gave 
a  very  favourable  turn  to  their  affairs.  But  his  credit 
in  the  republic  railing  jealoufies  againfl  him,  he  pri¬ 
vately  reconciled  himfelf  to  his  country,  and  took  a- 
gain  the  command  of  an  Athenian  army.  Here  victory, 
waiting  as  it  were  at  his  command,  attended  all  his 
motions.  The  lofs  of  feven  battles  obliged  the  Spar¬ 
tans  to  fue  for  peace.  He  enjoyed  his  triumphs,  how¬ 
ever,  only  a  fhort  time  at  Athens.  One  unfuccefsrul 
event  made  him  again  obnoxious  to  the  malice  of  his 
citizens ;  and  he  found  it  expedient  to  retire  from  A- 
thens.  In  his  abfence  the  Spartans  again  took  the  lead, 
and  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Aigos  entirely  fubdued  the 
Athenian  power.  Alcibiades,  though  an  exile,  endea¬ 
voured  to  reflore  the  power  of  his  country  ;  of  which 
the  Spartans  having  intelligence,  procured  him  to  be 
affaflinated.  He  was  a  man  of  admirable  accomplifh- 
ments,  but  indifferently  principled  ;  of  great  parts  ; 
and  of  an  amazing  verfatility  of  genius. 

ALCINOUS,  a  King  of  the  Phoenicians,  in  the  ifland 
now  called  Corfu ,  was  fon  of  Naufithous,  and  grand- 
fon  of  Neptune  and  Peribea.  It  is  by  his  gardens  this 
king  has  chiefly  immortalized  his  memory.  He  re¬ 
ceived  UJyfTes  with  much  civility,  when  a  florm  had 
call  him  on  his  coafl.  The  people  here  loved  pleafure 
and  good  cheer,  yet  were  fkilful  feamen ;  and  Alcinous 
was  a  good  prince. 

ALCMAER,  a  city  of  the  United  Provinces,  fituat- 
ed  in  North  Holland,  about  four  miles  from  the  fea, 

15  from  Haerlem,  and  18  from  Amflerdam.  It  is  a 
handfome  city,  and  one  of  the  cleanefl  in  Holland. 

Hie  flreets  and  houfes  are  extremely  neat  and  regular, 
and  the  public  buildings  very  beautiful.  It  had  for¬ 
merly  two  parifh-churc hes,  dedicated  to  St  Matthew 
and  St  Lawrence.  The  latter  had_  fo  high  a  tower, 
that  it  ferved  for  a  fea-mark  to  the  veffels  that  were  in 
the  open  fea;  but,  in  1464-5  it  tumbled  down,  and 
damaged  the  other  church  fo  much,  that  they  were 

both 
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Aleman  both  demolilhed  in  1470.  a"d  00,e.C  'U^  TteSnlnfcris 
II  their  Head,  dedicated  to  the  fame  fame,  The  Spaniards, 
Alc"eV"  under  the  command  of  Frederic  of  lo.edo,  for 1  of A  e 
v  duke  d’Alva,  came  to  befiege  it,  after  they  had  tahei 
Haerlem  in  1573;  but  were  forced  to  raife  the  fiege, 
after  three  months  lying  before  it,  as  well  on  account 
of  the  infeflion  of  the  air  as  the  (tout  refiftance  of  the 
inhabitants  and  foldiers;  even  the  women  finalizing 
themfelves  bravely  in  its  defence.  It  is  recorded  “ 
the  regifter  of  this  city,  that,  in  the  year  1637,  120 
tulips,  with  the  ofl-fets,  fold  for  90,000  florin  .  The 
town  has  a  very  good  trade  in  butter  andcheefe,  of 
which  a  vaft  quantity  is  fold  every  year,  and  is  efteem- 

ed  the  belt  in  Holland.  E.  long.  4.  *6-  N. lat-  52* 

28 

ALGMAN,  a  lyric  poet,  who  flourilhed  in  the  27th 
Olympiad.  He  was  born  at  Sparta ;  and  compofed 
feveral  poems,  of  which  only  feme  fragments  are  re¬ 
maining,  quoted  by  Athemeus  and  fome  other  ancient 
writers.  He  was  very  amorous  ;  accounted  the  father 
of  gallant  poefy ;  and  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  that 
introduced  the  cuftom  of  fmgmg  love-fangs  in  com¬ 
pany.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  one  of  the  great- 
elt  eaters  of  his  age;  upon  which  Mr  Bayle  remarks, 
that  fuch  a  quality  would  have  been  extremely  incon¬ 
venient,  if  poetry  had  been  at  that  time  upon  fuch  a 
footing  as  it  has  been  often  fmee,  not  ab  e  to  piocure 
the  poet  bread.  He  died  of  a  ftrange  difeafe ;  for  he 
was  eat  up  with  lice.  . 

ALCMANIAN,  in  ancient  lyric  poetry,  a  kind  of 
verfe  confiding  of  two  daflyles  and  two  trochees ;  as,— 

Virgim'pm  pue\rifque  |  canto. 

The  word  is  formed  from  Aleman ,  the  name  of  an 
ancient  Greek  poet,  in  great  efteem  for  his  erotics  or 
amorous  compofitions. 

ALCMENA,  the  daughter  of  Eleftryo  king  ol  My- 
cena,  and  wife  of  Amphitryon.  Jupiter  putting  on  the 
fhape  of  her  huiband  while  he  was  abroad  in  the  wars, 
begot  Hercules  upon  her :  he  made  that  night  as  long 
as  three  ordinary  ones. 

ALCOCK  (John),  doftor  of  laws,  and  bilhop  of 
Ely  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VII.  was  born  at  Be¬ 
verly  in  Yorkihire,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He 
was  firft  made  dean  of  Weftminfter,  and  afterwards 
appointed  mailer  of  the  rolls.  In  147  G  he  was  confe“ 
crated  bifliop  of  Rochelter ;  in  14767  he  was  tranflated 
to  the  fee  of  Worceller ;  and  in  i486,  to  that  ol  Ely, 
in  the  room  of  Dr  John  Morton,  preferred  to  the  fee 
of  Canterbury.  He  was  a  prelate  of  great  learning 
and  piety  v  and  fo  highly  efteemed  by  king  Henry, 
that  he  appointed  him  lord  prefident  of  Wales,  and 
afterwards  lord  chancellor  of  England.  Alcock  found¬ 
ed  a  fchool  at  Kingfton  upon  Hull,  and  built  the  fpa- 
cious  hall  belonging  to  the  epifcopal  palace  at  Ely. 
He  was  alfo  the  founder  of  Jefus-college  in  Cambridge, 
for  a  mafter^  fix  fellows,  and  as  many  feholars.  This 
houfe  was  formerly  a  nunnery,  dedicated  to  St  Radi- 
gund  :  and,  as  Godwin  tells  us,  the  building  being 
greatly  decayed,  and  the  revenues  reduced  almoft  to 
nothing,  the  nuns  had  all  forfaken  it,  except  two; 
-*  whereupon  bifliop  Alcock  procured  a  grant  from  the 

crown,  and  converted  it  into  a  college.  But  Cambden 
and  others  tell  us,  that  the  nuns  of  that  houie  were 
fo  notorious  for  their  Incontinence,  that  king  Henry 
VII.  and  pope  Julius  II.  confented  to  its  diflolution : 
N*.  10. 


Bale  accordingly  calls  this  nunnery  fpirituohum  mere- 
tricum  cambium ,  “  a  community  of  fpiritual  harlots. 
Bifliop  Alcock  wrote  feveral  pieces  ;  amongft  which  are 
the  following  :  1 .  Mans  Per JeQionts.  i.InPfalmos 
Penitent  tales.  3.  Homilix  Vulgar  es .  4.  Medit  at  tones 
Pi# .  He  died  October  1.  1500;  and  was  buried  111 
the  chapel  he  had  built  at  Kingfton  upon  Hull. 

ALCOHOL,  or  Alkool,  in  chemiftry,  fpmt  of 
wine  highly  readied  *.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  highly 
readied  fpirit- — Alcohol  is  extremely  light  and  inflam¬ 
mable  :  It  is  a  ftrong  antifeptic,  and  therefore  employ¬ 
ed  to  preferve  animal  fubflanceS.  . 

Alcohol  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  fine  impalpable 

P°  ALCOHOLIZATION,  the  procefs  of  rectifying 
anv  fpirit.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  pulverization.  . 

ALCOR,  in  aflronomy,  a  fmall  flar  adjoining  to 
the  large  bright  one  in  the  middle  of  the  tail  of  ur/a 

major. _ The  word  is  Arabic.  It  is  a  proverb  among 

the  Arabians,  applied  to  one  who  pretends  to  fee  fmall 
things,  but  overlooks  much  greater:  Thou  catift  fee 
Akor ,  and  not  yet  fee  the  full  moon . 

ALCORAN,  or  Al-koran,  the  feripture,  orbible, 
of  the  Mahometans.  The  word  is  compounded  of  the 
Arabic  particle  al,  and  coran  or  koran,  derived  from 
the  verb  caraa  or  karaa,  to  read.  The  word  tnerefore 
properly  fignifies,  the  reading;  or  rather,  that  which 
ought  to  be  read.  Bv  this  name  the  Mahometans  de¬ 
note  not  only  the  entire  book  or  volume  of  the  Koran, 
but  alfo  any  particular  chapter  or  feaion  of  it;  juft  as 
the  Jews  call  either  the  whole  feripture,  or  any  part  of 
it,  by  the  name  oiKarah,  or  Mikra ,  words  of  the  fame 

origin  and  import.  . 

Befldes  this  peculiar  name,  the  Koran  is  alio  honour- 
ed  with  feveral  appellations  common  to  other  books  ot 
feripture :  as,  at  Farkan ,  from  the  verb  for  aka,  to 
divide  or  dijhnguijh;  not,  as  the  Mahometan  doflors 
fay,  becaufe  thofe  books  are  divided  into  chapters  or 
feaions,  or  diftinguiili  between  good  and  evil ;  but  in 
the  fame  notion  that  the  Jews  ufe  the  word  Perek,  or 
Pirka,  from  the  fame  root,  to  denote  a  feaion  or  por¬ 
tion  of  feripture.  It  is  alfo  called  a  l  Mojhaf,  the  vo¬ 
lume,  and  al  Kitah,  the  hook,  by  way  of  eminence, 
which  anfwers  to  the  Biblia  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  a 
Dhikr,  the  admonition,  which  name  is  alfo  given  to  the 
Pentateuch  and  Gofpel.  . 

The  Koran  is  divided  into  1 14  larger  portions  of  very 
unequal  length,  which  we  call  chapters  ;  but  the  Ara¬ 
bians  fonuar,  in  the  Angular  fur  a  ;  a  word  rarely  ufed 
on  any  other  occafion,  and  properly  fignifying  a  r0''  •> 
order,  or  a  regular  feries ;  as  a  courfe  of  bricks  m 
building,  or  a  rank  of  foldiers  in  an  army ;  and  is  tne 
fame  in  ufe  and  import  with  the  Sura,  or  Tora,  ol  t  e 
Jews,  who  alfo  call  the  fifty-three  fedtions  o  t  e  en 
tateuch  Sedarim,  a  word  of  the  fame  fignification. 

Thefe  chapters  are  not,  in  the  manufcript  copies,  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  their  numerical  order,  but  by  particular 
titles,  which  are  taken  fometimes  from  a  particular 
matter  treated  of,  or  perfon  mentioned  therein;  but 
ufually  from  the  firft  word  of  note,_exaaly  in  th®  lam® 
manner  as  the  Jews  have  named  their  Sedarim  ;  t  ong 
the  word  from  which  fome  chapters  are  denominated 
be  very  far  diftant,  towards  the  middle,  or  perhaps  the 
end,  of  the  chapter;  which  ftems  ridiculous.  But  the 
occafion  of  this  appears  to  have  been,  that^he  vere^or 


Alcohol 


Alcoran, 


*  See  Che - 
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,  Pa^age  wherein  fuch  word  occurs,  was,  in  point  of 
time,  revealed  and  committed  to  writing  before  the  o- 
ther  verfes  of  the  fame  chapter  whieh  precede  it  in  or¬ 
der;  and  the  title  being  given  to  the  chapter  before  it 
*vas  completed  or  the  plages  reduced  to  their  prefent 
order,  the  verfe  from  whence  fnch  title  was  taken  did 
hot  always  happen  to  begin  the  chapter.  Some  chan¬ 
ters  have  two  or  more  titles,  occafioned  by  the  difference 
or  the  copies. 

Some  of  the  chapters  having  been  revealed  at  Mecea, 
and  others  at  Medina,  the  noting  this  difference  makes 
a  part  of  the  title:  but  the  reader  will  obferve,  that  fe¬ 
deral  of  the  chapters  are  faid  to  have  been  revealed  part- 
y  at  Mecca  and  partly  at  Medina  ;  and,  as  to  others, 

IS  \et  a  dilpute  among  the  commentators  to  which 
or  the  two  places  they  belong. 

Every  chapter  is  fubdivided  into  fmaller  portions,  of 
very  unequal  length  alfo,  which  we  cuftomarily  call 
ver/es :  but  the  Arabic  word  is  ay  at,  the  fame  with  the 
Hebrew  otolh,  and  fignifies^/  or  wonders:  fuch  as 
are  the  lecrets  of  frnH.  Inc  — 1. „  • 
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which  f?h  d  yfteriM-;  the  Certam  underllanding  of  Alcoran, 
which,  the  more  intelligent  confefs,  has  not  been  com-  1 - y— 

mumcated  to  any  mortal,  their  prophet  only  excepted 
No t wi th flan di ng  which,  fomc  will  take  the  liberty  of 

fdU<£n?|at  Tthe"‘  rmn!  by  that  fPec,'es  of  Cabala  call- 
ftand  fnvl  Aotar*kon'  and  fuppofe  the  letters  to 

trib,  tef  lo  SGoTV'0rdS’tCXPreffi^  the  names  and  at’ 
tributes  of  God,  his  works,  ordinances,  and  decrees- 

vpdf  t!fref°rT  t  >ere  myflcn"0L,s  Otters,  as  well  as  the 
erfo  themfelves,  feem  in  the  Koran  to  be  called  pens 
Others  explain  the  intent  of  thefe  letters  from  thdr\,a- 
,  °r  or£an>  or  elfe  from  their  value  in  numbers  ac 

CGeviaf-°  a"other  fPec.'es  °f  the  Jewifli  Cabala  called 
Gematna  ;  the  uncertainty  of  which  coniedhires  fuffi 
ciently  appears  from  theiV  difagreement  Thus  £ 
example  five  chapters,  one  of  whieh  is  the  fecond  be 
gins  with  thefe  letters,  A.L.M.  which  f„m„  •  • 

to  ftand  for  Allah  lat  iff  magi d,  “  Gov  is  pracif^'^f 
to  he  glorified;”  or,  f,na  if minniffe.  to  me  a„d  fr 
me,  viz.  belongs  all  perfedion,  and  proceeds  all  g{fT- 

IOr  All/ 7  /l  ink  It  T  P  UU  > 


i  r  U  o  V#<5"J  UI  wwatrs  :  luen  as  tne%\ iz  hf  ono-c  nil  *  . *  jrom 

are  the  fecrets  of  God,  his  attributes,  works,  judge-  or  elfe  for  IrflllA,^  a'/dpr0Ceeds  aI1  good ; 
ments,  and  ordinances,  delivered  in  thofe  verfes ;  many  God,”  taking  die  S  \fZ'  ,  7  "7  7"  ”nJi 

of  which  have  their  particular  titles  alfo,  impofed  in  of  the  fiwft  , ,JL  ,i..  r„.  !  ,  °  ™af.k  the  beginning 


of  which  have  their  particular  titles  alfo,  impofed  in 
the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  chapters. 

Befides  thefe  unequal  divifions  of  chapter  and  verfe, 
the  Mahometans  have  alfo  divided  their  Koran  into  fix- 
ty  equal  portions,  which  they  call  Ahzab,  in  the  fin- 
gular  Hizb ,  each  fubdivided  into  four  equal  parts  • 
which  is  alfo  an  imitation  of  the  Jews,  who  have  an 
ancient  divifion  of  their  Miihma  into  fixty  portions  call¬ 
ed  Mafjjftoth.  But  the  Koran  is  more  ufually  divided 
into  thirty  fe&ions  only,  named  Ajza  from  tlie  fingu- 
iar  Joz%  each  of  twiee  the  length  of  the  former,  and  in 
the  like  manner  fubdivided  into  four  parts.  Thefe  divi¬ 
fions  are  for  the  ufe  of  the  readers  of  the  Koran  in  the 
royal  temples,  or  in  the  adjoining  chapels  where  the 
emperors  and  great  men  are  interred.  There  are  thir¬ 
ty  of  thefe  readers  belonging  to  every  chapel,  and  each 
reads  his  fe&ion  every  day;  fo  that  the  whole  Koran  is 
read  over  once  a-day. 

Next  after  the  title,  at  the  head  of  every  chapter 
except  only  the  ninth,  is  prefixed  the  following  folemn 
lorm,  by  the  Mahometans  called  the  Bifmallah,  In 
the  name  or  THE  most  merciful  God  ;  which  form 
t-ey  conftantly  place  at  the  beginning  of  all  their  books 
and  writings  in  general,  as  a  peculiar  mark  or  diftin- 
guiihing  charafteriftic  of  their  religion,  it  being  count¬ 
ed  a  fort  of  impiety  to  omit  it.  The  Jews,  for  the 
lame  purpofe,  make  ufe  of  the  form,  In  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  or.  In  the  name  of  the  great  God;  and  the  ea- 
1-ern  Chnftians  that  of,  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
f  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoji.  But  Mahomet 
piobably  took  this  form,  as  he  did  many  other  things, 
Irom  the  Perfian  Magi,  who  ufed  to  begin  their  books 
in  thefe  words,  Ben  am  Tezdam  bakjhaifhpher  dadar ; 
i that  IS>  ™  <!>?  «ame  of  the  moft  merciful  juft  Gov. 

There  are  twenty-nine  chapters  of  the  Koran,  which 

SVC  this  Decilhnrifv.  fhat  ....Vi  _  .  •  i  . 


=f  th<  m^xsvjs  “aKsi 

jnfl  a7d,the/t  lI,rd  ,the  Iaft  of  tlie  third  word  ;  or  for 
Allah,  Gabriel,  Mohammed,  the  author,  revealer  and 
preacher  of  the  Koran.  Others  fay,  that  as  the  let  to 
A  belongs  to  the  lower  part  of  the  throat  the  fi.-ft  f 

",Sr,f  rP“hl.  L  r»l»c“ie  of 

gan  and  M  to  the  lips,  which  are  the  Iaft  organ  •  f0 
thefe  letters  figmfy  that  God  is  the  beginning  middle 
and  end,  or  ought  to  be  praifed  in  the  beginning  m,V 
and  end  of  all  our  words  and  aaions :  ^  aX  1o tl 
value  of  thofe  three  letters,  in  numbers,  is  feven  y-OI  e 

they  figmfy,  that,  in  the  fpace  of  fo  many  vears 
religion  preaehed  in  the  Koran  fhould  he  full7  ’tpa 
buflied.  The  conjecture  of  a  learned  Chri£  III 
eaft  as  certam  as  any  of  the  former,  who  fuppofes  thofe 
letters  were  let  there  by  the  amanuenfis,  for  Amiri 
Mohammed,  i  e.  at  the  command  of  Mohammed  as  the 
ive  letters  prefixed  to  the  nineteenth  chapter  feem  to  be 

lez z:zhj a  Je;vidi  fcribe> ^  :  rt 

1  he  Koran  is  umverfally  allowed  to  he  •  t. 

tbcutmo*  elegance  and  pii,,  of  l,„g0,' 

Irfl  of.'.e  ,„be  of  KoreiH,  the  BolfnoS  "'.j  '  t? 
Of  a  1  the  Ai-ab.ans,  but  with  forae  mixture,  thoVery 
rarely,  of  other  draleaS.  It  is  confeiredly  the  ftanda  d 
of  the  Arabic  tongue,  and,  as  the  more  orthodox  be 
keve,  and  are  taught  by  the  book  itfelf,  inimitable  bv 
any  human  pen  (though  fom«  fea aries  havT  been  of 
another  opinion),  and  therefore  inf.fted  on  a,  7"  f 
manent  miracle,  greater  than  that  of  railing  the  dead"" 

originaT  ^  ^  C°”  the  WOrld  o{  its  divine 

And  to  this  miracle  did  Mahomet  himfelf  clnVflv 
appeal  for  the  confirmation  of  his  million,  publicly  chaf 
lengmg  the  moft  eloquent  men  in  Arabia  WS  ' 
at  that  timen  ,  rama>  which  was 


have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  be^inwdthcertain  let  ItTJ  T  * 

ters  ofthe  alphabet  fome  with  a  Angle  one  other  with  li  t  7^  1 ,0.ufands  ^ofc  foie  ftudy 

more.  Thefe  letters  the  Mahometans  befieve  to  be  "mpoft  on  too^du  °  ^  7  and 

the^eculiar  marks  of  the  Koran,  and  to  conceal  feve-  be  compared  with  it  (f)  "  Chapter  that  mi'Sht 

—  _  -  _  ^ 

jit  rsgpeSe?f 

«.*  .t  leaft  equal  elegance  ,  and  Mofelema  ,n«l,er,  'which  evenlSd  itVd  *  ft  ‘fft  ft  Alcm » 

*“*  **  *  ““  p.  <£  oZfi  “ 
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Alcoran.  To  tire  pomp  and  harmony  of  expreffion  feme =  aferibe 

'nil  the  force  and  effed  of  the  Alcoran  ;  which  they 
all  the  force  fitted  with  other  fpe- 

I?  Mahomet 

fucceeded  fo  well,  and  fo  ftrangely  captivated  the  minds 
of  his  audience,  that  feveral  of  his  opponents  though  t 
the  effect  of  witchcraft  and  enchantment,  as  he  hrnife 
complains.— Others  have  attributed  the  effect  of  the 

Alcoran  to  the  frequent  mention  of  rewards  and  pum 
m  nt  hSven  and  hell  occuring  almoft  in  every  page. 
Some  fuppofe,  that  the  fenfnal  pleafures  of  pamd.fe  fo 
frequently  fet  before  the  imaginations  of  the  readers 
the  Alcoran,  were  what  chiefly  bewitched  them.  Fho  , 

S  i  th*.  ,h™  i. . liff... 

they  are  to  be  underftood  literally  or  fpintually.  be- 
veral  have  even  allegorized  the  whole  hook. 

The  general  defign  of  tlie  Koran  was.  to  unite  the 
profeffors  of  the  three  different  religions  then  followed 
in  the  populous  country  of  Arabia  (who  for  the  mo 
pas  ;ived  promifcuoufly,  and  wandered  without  guides, 
die  far  greater  number  being  idolaters,  and  the  reft  Je«s 
•and  Cln i Ilians  moltly  of  erroneous  and  l'e^rodo'  ^ 
lief),  in  i he  knowledge  and  worflnp  of  one  God,  unde 
the  fanctiou  of  certain  laws,  and  the  outward  figns  f 
ceremonies  partly  of  ancient  and  partly  of  novel  lnlt 
union .  enforced  by  the  confutation  of  rewards  and 
punilhments  both  temporal  and  eternal;  and  to  bn  g 

them  all  to  the  obedience  of  Mahomet,  as  the  prophet 
and  ambaffador  of  God,  who,  after  the  repeated  ad¬ 
monitions,  promifes,  and  threats,  of  former  ages,  was 
“ft  to'  eftablilh  and  propagate  God’s  religion  on 
earth,  and  to  be  acknowledged  chief  pontiff  in  fpintual 
matters,  as  well  as  fupreme  prince  in  temporal. 

The  great  doctrine  then  of  the  Koran,  is  the  un  ) 
of  God ;  to  reftore  which  point  Mahomet  pretended 
was  the  chief  end  of  his  million ;  it  being  laid  down 
by  him  as  a  fundamental  truth,  That  there  never  was, 
nor  ever  can  be,  more  than  one  true  orthodox  leligion. 
Tor,  though  the  particular  laws  or  ceremonies  are  only 
temporary,  and  fubjed  to  alteration,  according  to  the 
divine  diredion ;  yet  the  fubftance  of  it  being  eternal 
truth,  is  not  liable  to  change,  but  continues  immutably 
the  fame.  And  he  taught,  that,  whenever  this  religion 
became  negleded,  or  corrupted  m  effentials,  God  had 
the  goodnefs  to  re-inform  and  re-admomfh  mankind 
thereof,  bv  feveral  prophets,  of  whom  Mofes  and  Je- 
fus  were  the  mod  diftinguifhed,  till  the  appearance  of 
Mahomet,  who  is  tlieir  leal,  and  no  other  to  be  expec¬ 
ted  after  him.  The  more  effedually  to  engage  peo¬ 
ple  to  hearken  to  him,  great  part  of  the  Koran  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  relating  examples  of  dreadful  punilhments 
formerly  infiided  by  God  on  thofe  who  reje&ed  and 
iibufed  his  meffengers  ;  feveral  of  which  ft  ones,  or 
feme  circum llances  of  them,  are  taken  from  the  Old 
and  New  Teft aments,  but  many  more  from  the  apocry¬ 
phal  books  and  traditions  of  the  Jews  and  Chnftians  of 
thofe  ages,  fet  up  in  the  Koran  as  truths  in  oppofition 
to  the  feriptures,  which  the  Jews  and  Chriftians  are 
charged  with  having  altered  :  and  indeed,  few  or  none 
of  the  relations  or  circumftances  in  the  Koran  were  in¬ 
dented  by  Mahomet,  as  is  generally  fuppofed,  it  being 
eafy  to  trace  the  greateft  part  of  them  much  higher, 
as  the  reft  might  be,  were  more  of  thofe  books  extant, 
and  was  it  worth  while  to  make  the  inquiry. 

The  reft  of  the  Alcoran  is  taken  up  in  preferibing 


neceflary  laws  arid  direftions,  frequent  admonitions  to 
moral  and  divine  virtues,  the  worihip  and  reverence  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  reflation  to  his  will.  One 
of  their  moft  learned  commentators  diftmguiffies  the 
contents  of  the  Alcoran  into  allegorical  and  literal-, 
under  the  former  are  comprehended  all  the  obfeure, 
parabolical,  and  enigmatical  paffages,  with  fuch  as  are 
repealed,  or  abrogated ;  the  latter,  fuch  as  arc  clear, 

and  in  full  force.  .  ,  ,  .. 

The  moft  excellent  moral  in  the  whole  Alcoran,  in¬ 
terpreters  fay,  is  that  in  the  chapter  Al  AlraJ ,  viz. 
Shew  mercy,  do  good  to  all,  and  difpute  not  with  the 

ignorant;  or,  as  Mr  Sale  renders  it,  Ufe  indulgence, 
command  that  which  is  juft,  and  withdraw  far  from  he 
ignorant.  Mahomet,  according  to  the  authors  of  the 
Kefcbaf,  having  begged  of  the  angel  Gabriel  a  more 
ample  explication  of  this  paffage,  received  it  m  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms:  “  Seek  him  who  turns  thee  out,  give  to 
«  him  who  takes  from  thee,  pardon  linn  who  injures 
»  thee  ;  for  God  will  have  you  plant  in  your  fouls  the 
“  roots  of  his  chief  perfe&ions.”  It  is  eafy  to  fee 
that  this  commentary  is  copied  from  the  goipel.  n 
reality,  the  neceflity  of  forgiving  enemies,  though  fre¬ 
quently  inculcated  in  the  Alcoian,  is  of  a  later  c.ate 
among  the  Mahometans  than  among  the  Chnttians ; 
among  thofe  latter,  than  among  the  heathens  ;  and  to 
be  traced  originally  among  tlie  Jews,  (bee  Exouus 
xxxiii  A  T.)  But  it  matters  not  fo  much  who  had  it 
firft,  as4 who  obferves  it  beft.  The  caliph  Haffan  fon 
of  Mali,  being  at  table,  a  flave  unfortunately  let  fal  a 
difli  of  meat  reeking  hot,  which  fealded  lnm  fevere  v. 
The  flave  fell  on  his  knees,  vehearhng  thefe  words  of 
the  Alcoran,  “  Paradife  is  for  thofe  who  reftrain  their 
“  aimer.”  I  am  not  angry  with  thee,  anfwertd  the 

caliph _ “  And  for  tliofe  who  forgive  offences  againlt 

them,”  continues  the  flave.  I  forgive  thee  tlnne,  re¬ 
plies  the  caliph. — “  But  above  all,  for  thofe  who  return 
good  for  evil,”  adds  the  flave.  I  fet  thee  at  liberty, 
rejoined  the  caliph ;  and  I  give  thee  ten  dinars 

There  are  alfo  a  great  number  of  occafional  pallages 
in  tlie  Alcoran,  relating  only  to  particular  emergencies. 
For  this  advantage  Mahomet  had  in  the  piecemeal  me- 
thod  of  receiving  his  revelation,  that  whenever  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  perplexed  and  gravelled  with  any  thing,  he 
had  a  certain  refource  in  fome  new  morfel  of  revelation. 
It  was  an  admirable  contrivance  of  his,  to  bring  down 
the  whole  Alcoran  at  once,  only  to  tlie  lowed  heaven, 
not  to  earth  ;  fince,  had  the  whole  been  published  at 
once,  innumerable  objeftions  would  have  been  made, 
which  it  would  have  been  impoffible  for  him  to  lolve: 
but  as  he  received  it  by  parcels,  as  God  faw  ht  they 
ihould  be  published  for  the  converfion  and  milruttion 
of  the  people,  he  had  a  fure  way  to  anfwer  all  emer- 
gencies,  and  to  extricate  himfelf  with  honour  from  any 
difficulty  which  might  occur.  ,  .  ,  , 

It  is  the  general  and  orthodox  belief  among  the  Maho- 
roetants,  that  the  Koran  is  of  divine  original;  nay,  that 
it  is’  eternal  and  uncreated,  remaining,  as  fome  expre  s  i  , 
in  the  very  eflence  of  God:  that  the  firft  tranfenpt  ha  a 
been  from  everlalting by  God’»  throne,  written  °n  a  *a  e 
of  vail  bignefs  called  the  preferved  table ,  m  which  are 
alfo  recorded  the  divine  decrees  paft  and  future  .  t  a 
a  copy  from  this  table,  in  one  volume  on  paper,  was 
bv  the  miniftry  of  the  angel  Gabriel  fent  down  to  th€ 
loweft  heaven,  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  on  tlie  nl£^ 


Alcoran, 


Alcoran. 
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0 {power  :  from  whence  Gabriel  revealed  it  to  Maho-  elteem 
met  by  parcels,  fome  at  Mecca,  and  fome  at  Medina, 
at  different  times,  during  the  fpace  of  23  years,  as  the 
exigency  of  affairs  required ;  giving  him,  however, 
the  confolation  to  fhow  him  the  whole  (which  they  tell 
us  was  bound  in  filk,  and  adorned  with  gold  and  pre¬ 
cious  {tones  of  paradife)  once  a-year  ;  but  in  the  lad 
year  of  h:s  life  he  had  the  favour  to  fee  it  twice.  They 
fay,  that  few  chapters  were  delivered  entire,  the  molt 
part  being  revealed  piecemeal,  and  written  down  from 
time  to  time  by  the  prophet’s  amanuenfis  in  fuch  a  part 
of  fuch  and  fuch  a  chapter,  till  they  were  completed, 
accordingto  the  directions  of  the  angel.  The  firft  par¬ 
cel  that  was  revealed  is  generally  agreed  to  have  been 
the  firli  five  verfes  of  the  96th  chapter. 

-  After  the  new-revealed  paffages  had  been  from  the 
prophet’s  mouth  taken  down  in  writing  by  his  fcribe, 
they  were  publlfhed  to  his  followers ;  leveral  of  whom 
took  copies  for  their  private  ufe,  but  the  far  greater 
number  got  them  by  heart.  The  originals,  when  re¬ 
lumed,  were  put  promifcuoufly  into  a  cheft,  obferving 
no  order  of  time;  for  which  reafon  it  is  uncertain  when 
many  paiTages  were  revealed. 

When  Mahomet  died,  he  left  his  revelations  in  the 
fame  diforder,  and  not  digefted  into  the  method,  fuch 
as  it  is,  in  which  we  now  find  them.  This  was  the 
work  of  his  fucceffor  Abu  Beer;  who,  confidering  that 
a  great  number  of  paffages  were  committed  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Mahomet’s  followers,  many  of  whom  were 
flam  in  their  wars,  ordered  the  whole  to  be  colledled, 
not  only  from  the  palm-leaves  and  fkins  on  which  they 
had  been  written,  and  which  were  kept  between  two 
boards  or  covers,  but  alfo  from  the  mouths  of  fuch  as 
had  gotten  them  by  heart.  And  this  tranfeript,  when 
completed,  he  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  Haffa  the 
daughter  of  Omar,  one  of  the  prophet’s  widows. 

From  this  relation  it  is  generally  imagined  that  Abu 
Beer  was  really  the  compiler  of  the  Koran  ;  though, 
for  aught  appears  to  the  contrary,  Mahomet  left  the 
chapters  complete  as  we  now  have  them,  excepting  fuch 
paffages  as  his  fucceffor  might  add  or  correct  from 
thofe  who  had  gotten  them  by  heart;  what  Aba  Beer 
did  elfe,  being  perhaps  no  more  than  to  range  the 
chapters  in  their  prefent  order,  which  he  feems  to  have 
done  without  any  regard  to  time,  having  generally 
placed  the  longeft  firft. 

However,  in  the  30th  year  of  the  Hegira,  Othman 
being  then  caliph,  and  obferving  the  great  difagree- 
ment  in  the  copies  of  the  Koran  in  the  feveral  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  empire;  thofe  of  Irak,  for  example,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  reading  of  Aba  Mufa  al  Afhari,  and  the 
♦Syrians  that  ot  Macdad  Ebn  Afwad;  he,  by  the  advice 
of  the  companions ,  ordered  a  great  number  of  copies  to 
be  tranfenbed  from  that  of  Abu  Beer,  in  Haifa’s  care, 
under  the  infpe&ion  of  Zeid  Ebn  Thabet,  Abd’alBh 
Ebn  Zobair,  Said  Ebn  al  As,  and  Ad’alrahman  Ebn 
al  Hareth  the  Makhzumite ;  whom  he  dire&ed,  that, 
wherever  they  difagreed  about  any  word,  they  fhould 
write  it  in  the  dialed!  of  the  Koreifh,  in  which  it  was  at 
fil'd  delivered.  Thefe  copies,  when  made,  were  dif- 
perfed  in  the  federal  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  the 
old  ones  burnt  and  fuppreffed.  Though  many  things 
m  Haifa’s  copy  were  corredted  by  the  abovementioned 
reviiers,  yet  fome  few  various  readings  flill  occur. 

In  fine,  the  book  of  the  Alcoran  is  held  in  the  highefl 
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and  reverence  among  the  Muffdmans.  They  Alcoran. 

dare  not  fo  much  as  touch  the  Alcoran  without  being  v - r— J 

firft  wafhed,  or  legally  purified ;  to  prevent  which,  tin 
infeription  is  put  011  the  cover  or  label,  Let  none  touch 
but  they  <who  are  clean .  it  is  read  with  great  care  and 
refpedl ;  being  never  held  below  the  girdle.  They 
fvvear  by  it  ;  take  omens  from  it  on  all  weighty  occa¬ 
sions ;  carry  it  with  them  to  war;  write  fentences  of  it 
in  their  banners;  adorn  it  with  gold  and  precious  ftorfes ; 
and  knowingly  fuffer  it  not  to  be  in  the  pofleffion  of  any 
of  a  different  religion.  Some  fay  that  it  is  punifhable 
even  with  death,  in  aChriftian,  to  touch  it;  others,  that 
the  veneration  of  the  Muffulmans  leads  them  to  con¬ 
demn  the  tranflating  it  into  any  other  language  as  a 
profanation  ;  but  thefe  feem  to  be  aggravations.  The 
Mahometans  have  taken  care  to  have  their  feripture 
tranflated  into  the  Perfian,  the  Javan,  the  Malayan, 
and  other  languages ;  tho\  out  of  refpedi  to  the  origi¬ 
nal,  thefe  verfions  are  generally,  if  not  always,  inter- 
lineated. 

By  the  advocates  of  Mahometanifm,  the  Koran,  as  View  of 


already  obferved,  has  always  been  held  forth  as  the  Cbriftianhy 
greateft  of  miracles,  and  equally  ftupendous  with  the andM«ho\ 
ad  of  railing  the  dead.  The  miracles  of  Mofes  and  Z 
Jefus,  they  fay,  were  tranfient  and  temporary;  but  that 
of  the  Koran  is  permanent  and  perpetual ;  and  there¬ 
fore  far  furpaffes  all  the  miraculous  events  of  preceding 
ages.  We  will  not  detradl  from  the  real  merit  of  the 
Koran :  we  allow  it  to  be  generally  elegant,  and  often 
fublime :  but  at  the  fame  time  we  rejedl  with  difdain 
its  arrogant  pretence  to  any  thing  fupcrnatural ;  all  the 
real  excellence  of  the  work  being  eafily  referable  to  na¬ 
tural  and  vifible  caufes. 

“  the  language  of  Arabia,  a  language  extremely 
loved  and  diligently  cultivated  by  the  people  to  whom 
it  was  vernacular,  Mahomet  found  advantages  which 
were  never  enjoyed  by  any  former  or  fucceeding  im- 
poftor.  .  It  requires  not  the  eye  of  a  philofopher  to 
difeover  in  every  foil  and  country  a  principle  of  national 
pride:  and  if  we  look  back  for  many  ages  on  the  hi- 
ftory  of  the  Arabians,  we  fhall  eafily  perceive  that  pride 
among  them  invariably  to  have  confided  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  improvement  of  their  native  language.  The 
Arabic,  which  has  been  juftly  efteemed  the  mofl  copi¬ 
ous  of  the  Eaftern  tongues;  which  had  exified  from 
the  remoteft  antiquity;  which  had  been  embelliihed  by 
numberlefs  poets,  and  refined  by  the  conftant  exercife 
of  the  natives;  was  the  moil  fuccefsful  inflrument  which 
Mahomet  employed  in  planting  his  new  religion  among 
them.  Admirably  adapted  by  its  unrivalled  harmony, 
and  by  its  endlefs  variety  to  add  painting  to  expreflion, 
and  to  purfue  the  imagination  in  its  unbounded  flight; 
it  became  in  the  hands  of  Mahomet  an  irrefiftible 
charm  to  blind  the  judgment,  and  to  captivate  the  fan¬ 
cy  of  his  followers. 

“  Of  that  defeription  of  men,  who  firft  compofed  the 
adherents  of  Mahomet,  and  to  whom  the  Koran  was 
addrefted,  few,  probably,  were  able  to  pafs  a  very  ac¬ 
curate  judgment  on  the  propriety  of  the  fentiments,  or 
on  the  beauties  of  the  didtion  :  but  all  could  judge  of 
the  military  abilities  of  their  leader;  and  in  the  mid  ft 
of  their  admiration  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive,  that 
they  would  afenbe  to  his  compoiitions  every  imaginary 
beauty  of  infpired  language. 

<4  The  fhephtrd  and  the  foldier,  though  awake  to  the 
3  A  2  charms 
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charms  of  thofe  wild  but  beautiful  compofitions,  in 
which  were  celebrated  their  favourite  occupations  of 
love  or  war,  were  yet  little  able  to  cnticife  any  other 
works  than  thofe  which  were  addrefled  to  their  ima¬ 
gination  or  the  heart.  To  abilraft  reafomngs  on  he 
attributes  and  the  difpenfations  of  the  Deity,  to  the 
comparative  excellencies  of  rival  religions,  to  the  con- 
f, (leucy  of  any  one  religious  fvftem  m  all  its  parts,  and  to 
the  force  of  its  various  proofs,  they  were  quite  inatten¬ 
tive.  Infuch  a  fituation,  the  appearance  of  a  work 
which  pofleded  fomething  like  wifdom  and  confidence; 
which  prefcribed  the  rules,  and  illudrated  the  duties  of 
life;  and  which  contained  the  principles  of  a  new  and 
comparatively  fublime  theology,  independently  ot  its 
real  and  permanent  merit,  was  likely  to  excite  their 
aftonifhment,  and  to  become  the  dandard  of  future 
compofition. 

“  In  the  firft  periods  of  the  literature  of  every  coun¬ 
try,  fomething  of  this  kind  has  happened.  The  father 
of  Grecian  poetry  very  obvioufly  influenced  the  taite 
and  imitation  of  his  countrymen.  The  modern  nations 
of  Europe  all  poflefs  fome  original  author,  who,  riling 
from  the  darknefs  of  former  ages,  has  begun  the  career 
of  compofition,  and  tinaured  with  the  character  ot  his 

own  imagination  the  ftream  which  has  flowed  through 
c>. 

his  pofterity.  .  .  . 

“  But  the  prophet  of  Arabia  had  in  this  refpecx  ad¬ 
vantages  peculiar  to  himfelf.  His  compofitions  were 
not  to  his  followers  the  works  of  man,  but  the  genuine 
language  of  Heaven,  which  had  fent  him.  They  were 
not  confined  therefore  to  that  admiration  which  is  fo 
liberally  bellowed  on  the  earlieil  productions  of  genius, 
or  to  that  fond  attachment  with .  which  men  every 
where  regard  the  original  compofitions  of  their  coun¬ 
try  :  but  with  their  admiration  they  blended  their  piety. 
To  know  and  to  feel  the  beauties  of  the  Horan,  was 
In  fome  refpedft  to  fhare  in  the  temper  of  heaven  ;  and 
he  who  was  moft  affe&ed  with  admiration  in  the  peru- 
fal  of  its  beauties,  feemed  moft  fitly  the  obje&  of  that 
mercy  which  had  given  it  to  ignorant  man.  T.  he  Ho¬ 
ran,  therefore,  became  naturally  and  neceflarily  the 
ftandard  of  tafle.  With  a  language  thus,  hallowed  in 
their  imaginations,  they  were  too  well  fatisfied,  either 
to  difpute  its  elegance  or  improve  its  ftruCture.  In 
fucceeding  ages,  the  additional  fan£tion  of  antiquity, 
or  prefeription,.  was  given  to  thefe  compohtions  which 
their  fathers  had  admired:  and  while  the  belief  of  its 
divine  original  continues,  that  admiration,  which  has 
thus  become  the  teft  and  the  duty  of  the  faithful,  can 
neither  be  altered  nor  diminifned. 

o  When  therefore  we  confide r  thefe  peculiar  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  Koran,  we  have  no  reafon  to  be  furprifed 
at  the  admiration  in  which  it  is  held.  But  if,  defeend- 
ing  to  a  more  minute  inveftigation  of  it,  we  confider 
its  perpetual  inconfiftence  and  abfurdity,  we  {hall  in-, 
deed  have  caufe  for  aftonifhment  at  that  weaknefs  of 
humanity  which  could  ever,  have  received  fucli  compo- 
iltions  as  the  work  of  the  Deity. 

“  The  firft  praife  of  all  the  produftions  of  genius,  is. 
invention;  that  quality  of  the  mind,  which,  by  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  quicknefs  of  its  views,  is  capable  of  the  lar- 
gefl  conceptions,  and  of  forming  new  combinations  of 
obje&s  the  moft  diftant  and  unufual  But  the  Koran 
bears  little  impreffion  of  this  tranfeendent  character. 
Its  materials  are  wholly  borrowed  from  the  Jewifh  and 


Chritlian  feriptures,  from  the  Talmudicai  legends  and  Alcoran, 
apocryphal  gofpels  then  current  in  the  Eaft,  and  from 
the  traditions  and  fables  which  abounded  in  Arabia. 

The  materials  colle&ed  from  thefe  feveral  fources  are 
here  heaped  together,  with  perpetual  and  needlefs  repe¬ 
titions,  uuthout  any  fettled  principle  or  vifibleconnediom 

“  When  a  great  part  of  the  life  of  Mahomet  had  been 
fpent  in  preparatory  meditation  on  the  fyftem  he  was 
about  to  eltablifh,  its  chapters  were  dealt  out  Howly 
and  fparately  during  tlie  long  period  of  23  years.  Yet 
thus  defe&ive  in  its  ftru&ure,  and  no  lefs  exception¬ 
able  in  its  doctrines,  was  the  work  which  Mahomet 
delivered  to  his  followers  as  the  oracles  of  God. 

“  The  moft  prominent  feature  of  the  Koran,  that  point 
of  excellence  in  which  the  partiality  of  its  admirers  lia3 
ever  delighted  to  view  it,  is  the  fublime  notion  it  gene¬ 
rally  imprefles  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God..  If 
its  author  had  really  derived  thefe  juft  conceptions 
from  the  infpiration  of  that  Being  whom  they  attempt 
to  deferibe,  they  would  not  have  been  furrounded,.  as 
they  now  are  on  every  fide,  with  error  and  abfurdity. 

But  it  might  eafily  be  proved,  that  whatever  itjuflly 
defines  of  the  divine  attributes,  was  borrowed  from  our 
holy  feripturej  which  even  from  its  firft  promulgation, 
but  efpecially  from  the  completion  of  the  New  i  efta- 
ment,  has  extended  the  views  and  enlightened  the  un- 
derftandings  of  mankind;  and  thus furnifhed  them  with 
arms,  which  have  too  often  been  ineffectually  turned 
againft  itfelf  by  its  ungenerous  enemies. 

6i  In  this  inftance  particularly,  the  copy  is.  far  below 
tlie  great  original,  both  in  the  propriety  of  its  images, 
and  the  force  of  its  deferiptions.  Our  lioly  feriptures 
are  the  only  compofitions  that  can  enable  the  dim  fight 
of  mortality  to  penetrate  into  the  invifible  world,  and 
to  behold  a  glimpfe  of  the  Divine  perfedlious.  Accor¬ 
dingly,  when  they  would  repiefent  to  us  the  happinefs 
of  Heaven,  they  deferibe  it,  not  by  any  thing  minute 
and  particular,  but  by  fometliing  general  and  great  ; 
fomething,  that  without  defeendmg  to  any  determinate 
objedt,  may  at  once  by  its  beauty  and  immenfity  ex¬ 
cite  our  wiihes  and  elevate  our  affe&ions.  '1  hough  in 
the  prophetical  and  evangelical  writings  the  joys,  that 
{hall  attend  us  in  a  future  ftate  are  often  mentioned 
with  ardent  admiration,  they  are  expreffed  rather  by 
allulion  than  fimilitude,  rather  by  indefinite  and  figura¬ 
tive  terms,  than  by  any  thing  fixed  and  determinate* 

*  Eye  hath  not  fecn,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  en¬ 
tered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  liim.’  1  Cor.  11.9* 

What  a  reverence  and  aftonifhment  does  this  paffage 
excite  in  every  hearer  of  tafte  and  piety?  What  ener¬ 
gy,  and  at  the  fame  time  what  fimplicity,  in  the  expref- 
finn  ?  How  fublime-  and  at  the  fame,  time  how  obfeure* 


lion?  How  fublime,  and  at  the  fame  time  how  obfeure, 
is  the  imagery  ? 

“  Different  was  the  condmft  of  Mahomet  irrhis  de¬ 
feriptions  of  heaven  and  of  paradife.  Unaflifted  by  the 
neceflary  influence  of  virtuousintentionsandDivineinfpi- 

ration,  lie  was  neither  defirous,  nor  indeed  able,  to  exalt 
the  minds  of  men  to  fublime  conceptions,  or  to  ration¬ 
al  expectations.  By  attempting  to  explain  what  is  in¬ 
conceivable,  to  deferibe  what  is  ineffable,  and  to  mate¬ 
rialize  what  in  itfelf  is  fpiritual  ;  he  abfurdly  and  im- 
pioufly  aimed  to  fenfualize  the  purity  of  the  Divine 
effence.  Thus  he  fabricated  a  fyftem  of  incoherence,, 
a  religion  of  depravity,  totally  repugnant  indeed  to  the 

nature 
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Alcoran,  nature  of  that  Being,  who,  as  he  pretended,  was  its 
Alcoramlts.  0bje£t  ;  but  therefore  more  likely  to  accord  with  the 
~  appetites  and  conceptions  of  a  corrupt  and  fenfual 
age. 

“  That  we  may^not  appear  to  exalt  our  Scriptures 
thus  far  above  the  Koran  by  an  unreafonable  preference, 
we  (hall  produce  a  part  of  the  fecond  chapter  of  the 
latter,  which  is  defcrvedly  admired  by  the  Mahometans, 
who  wear  it  engraved  on  their  ornaments,  and  recite  it 
in  their  prayers.  4  God!  there  is  no  God  but  he  ; 
the  living,  the  felf-fub lifting  :  neither  dumber  nor  deep 
ferzeth  him  :  to  him  belongeth  whatsoever  is  in  hea¬ 
ven,  and  on  earth.  Who  is  he  that  can  intercede  with 
him  but  through  his  good  pleafure  ?  He  knoweth  that 
which  is  pad,  and  that  which  is  to  come.  His  throne 
is  extended  over  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  preferva- 
tion  of  both  is  to  him  no  burden.  He  is  the  high,  the 
mighty/  Salt’s  Kor .  ii.  p.  30.  4to  edit. 

“  ro  this  defeription  who  can  refufe  the  praife  of 
magnificence?  Part  of  that  magnificence,  however,  is  to 
be  referred  to  that  verfe  of  the  Pfalmift,  whence  it  was 
borrowed,  4  He  that  keepeth  Ifrael,  fhall  neither  Hum- 
ber  nor  deep/  PfaL  exxi.  4. 

“  But  if  we  compare  it  with  that  other  paflage  of 
the  fame  infpired  Pfalmift,  all  its  boafted  grandeur  is  at 
once  obfcuied,  and  left  in  the  blaze  of  a  greater 
light.  & 

O  my  God,  take  me  not  away  in  the  midft  of  my 
days;  thy  years  are  throughout  all  generations.  Of 
old  haft  thou  laid  the  foundations  of  the.  earth  ;  and 
the  heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands.  Thev  diali 
perifh,  but  thou  (halt  endure  ;  yea  all  of  them  dial!  wax 
old,  as  doth  a  garment ;  as  a  veiture  (halt  thou  change 
them,  and  they  (hall  be  changed  ;  but  thou  art  the 
fame,  and  thy  years  fnall  not  fail/ 

4  I  he  Koran,  therefore,  upon  a  retrofpe&ive  view 
of  tliefe  feveral  circumftances,  far  from  fupporting  its 
arrogant  claim  to  a  fupernatural  work,  finks  below  the 
level  of  many  compofitions  confeftedly  of  human  origi¬ 
nal  ;  and  ft  ill  lower  does  it  fall  in  our  eftimation,  when 
compared  with  that  pure  and  perfect  pattern  which  we 
juftly  admire  in  the  feriptures  of  truth. 

,  u  ^  therefore  abundantly  apparent,  that  no  miracle, 
cither  was  externally  performed  for  the  fupport,  or  is 
internally  involved  in  the  competition,  of  the  Mahometan 
revelation/’ 

Alcoran,  is  alfo  figuratively  applied  "to  certain  o- 
ther  books  full  of  impieties  and  impoftures. — In  this 
fenfe  we  meet  with  the  Alcoran  of  the  Cordeliers, 
which  has  made  a  great  noife  ;  wherein  St  Francis  is 
extravagantly  magnified  and  put  on  a  level  with  Jefus 
Chrift.  The  Alcoran  of  the  Cordeliers  is- properly  an 
extract  of  a  very  fcarce  book,  intitied,  The  conformity 
of  the  life  of  the  ferapluc  father  St  Francis  with  the  life 
•  111  l5  IO>  4t0  !  dnee,  at  Bologna, 

m  folio.  Era  fin  us  Albertus,  being  by  the  eledor  of 
Brandenburg  appointed  to  vifit  a  monaftery  of  Fran, 
cifcans,  found  this  book  ;  and  being  ftruck  with  the 
extreme  folly  and  abfurdity  of  it,,  coll eded  a  number 
of  cun  oil  ties  out  of  it,  and  pubiifhed  them  under  the 
title  of  the  Alcoran  of  the  Fran  cifcans,  with  a  preface 
by  Martin  Luther. 

ALCORAN  I  STS,  among  Mahometans,  thofewho 
aahere  jtndly  to  the  letter  or  text  of  the  alcoran,  from 
opinion  of  its  ultimate  fufficiency  and  perfedion. 
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The  Perfians  are  generally  Alcoranifls ,  as  admitting 
the  Alcoran  alone  for  their  rule  of  faith.  The  Turks, 

1  artars,  Arabs,  <Scc.  beiides  the  Alcoran,  admit  a  mul-  v 
titude  of  traditions.  The  Alcoranifts,  among  Maho¬ 
metans,  amount  to  much  the  fame  with  the  textuaries 
among  the  Jews.  I  he  Alcoranifts  can  find  nothing 
excellent  out  of  the  Alcoran  ;  are  enemies  of  philofo- 
pliers,  metaphyficians,  and  fcholaftic  writers.  With 
them  the  Alcoran  is  <^very  thing. 

ALCOVE,  among  builders,  a  recefs,  or  part  of  a 
chamber  feparated  by  an  eftratle,  or  partition  of  co¬ 
lumns,  and  other  correfponding  ornaments,  in  which 
is  placed  a  bed  of  ftate,  and  foinetfmes  feats  to  enter- 
tain  company.  I  hefe  alcoves  are  frequent  in  Spain  ; 
and  the  bed  is  raifed  two  or  three  afeents,  with  a  rail . 
at  the  foot. 

•  ^kCUINL S  (Flaccns),  an  ecclefiaftic  of  the 
eighth  century.  Where  he  was  born,  is  a  matter  of 
difpute  ;  but  according  to  the  mod  probable  opinion* 
it  was  in  Yorkihire.  It  is  pretty  certain,  however,  that 
he^vas  educated  at  York,  under  the  diredion  of  arch- 
bnnop  Egbert,  as  we  learn  from  his  own  letters,  in 
which  he  frequently  calls  that  great  prelate  his  beloved 
mailer,  and  the  clergy  of  York  the  companions  of  his 
youthful  ftudies.  As  he  furvived  venerable  Bede  about 
> o  )ears»  it  is  hardly  poflible  that  he  could  have  re¬ 
ceded  any  part  of  his  education  under. him,  as  feme 
writers  of  literary  hiilory  have  affirmed  ;  and  it  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  obfervation,  that  he  never  calls  that  great  man 
his  matter,  though  lie  fpeaks  of  him  with  the  higheft. 
veneration.  It  is  not  well  known  to  what  preferments 
he  had  attained  in  the  church  before  he  left  England, 
though  fome  fay  he  was  abbot  of  Canterbury.  *  The 
occafion  of  his  leaving  his  native  country,  was  his  be¬ 
ing  fent  on  an  cmbafTy  by  OfFa  king  of  Mercia  to  the 
emperor  Charlemagne  ;  who  contraded  fo  great  an 
efteem  and  friendfhip  for  him,  that  he  earneftly  folici-- 
ted,  and  at  length  prevailed  upon  him,  to  fettle  in  his 
court,  and  became  his  preceptor  in  the  Lienee's.  Al- 
cuimis  accordingly  inftruded  that  great  prince  in  rhe- 
toi ic,  logic,  mathematics,  and  divinity  ;  which  ren¬ 
dered  him  one  of  his  greateft  favourites.  44  He  was 
treated  with  fo  much  kindnefs  and  familiarity  (fays 
co temporary  writer)  by  the  Emperor,  that  the  other 
courtiers  called  him,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  emperor's 
delight.”  Charlemagne  employed  his  learned  favourite 
0  ^ri*e  kveral  books  againft  the  heretical  opinions . 
of  Felix  Bilhop  of  Urgel  in  Catalonia,  and  to  defend 
the  orthodox  faith  againft  that  herefiarch,  in  the  coun- • 
cil  of  Francfort,  A.  D.  894.;  which,  he  performed  to 
the  entire  fatisfadion  of  the  Emperor  and  council,  and 
even  to  the  conviction  of  Felix  and  his  followers,  who, 
abandoned  their  errors.  The  Emperor  confulted 
chiefly  with  Alcuinus  011  all  tilings  relating  to  religion 
and  leaining  ;  and,  by  his  advice,  did  many  great, 
things  for  the  advancement  of  both.  A11  academy 
was  eftabhflled  in  the  Imperial  palace,  over  which  Al- 
cuinus  prefided,  and  in  which  the  princes  and  prime  • 
nobility  were  educated  5  and  other  academies  were 
eftablifhed  in  the  chief  towns  of  Italy  and  France,  at 
his  mitigation,  and  under  his  infpeftiou.  “  France 
(favs  one  of  our  beft  writers  of  literary  hiftory)  is  in¬ 
debted  to  Alcuinus  for  all  the  polite  learning  it  boaft- 
er  /  ‘-n  that  and  the  folfow!l>g  ages.  The  univerfities* 
ol  Fans,  Tours,  Fulden,  Soiflons,  and  man v  others. 
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,  .  .  .  ,  ;ncreafe  •  thofe  of  whom  was  entrufted  with  the  library, 

Aleninas  owe- to  him  their  origin  and  mcreale,  tnoi 

II  he  was  not  the  foperior  and  founder,  being  at  leaft  en 
Alcyomu.-J.  hteued  b  b;s  dodtrine  and  example,  and  enriched 
1 - v - 1  by  the  benefits  he  procured  for  them  from  Charle¬ 

magne.”  After  Alcuiiius  had  fpent  many  years  in  the 
molt  Intimate  familiarity  with  the  greatell  prince  of 
his  age,  he  at  length,  with  great  difficulty,  obtained 
leave  to  retire  from  court  to  his  abbey  of  St  Martin  s 
at  Tours.  Here  he  kept  up  a  conftant  correspondence 
by  letters  with  Charlemagne  ;  from  which  it  appears, 
that  both  the  emperor  and  his  learned  friend  were  ani¬ 
mated  with  the  mod  ardent  love  to  learning  and  reli¬ 
gion,  and  conftantly  employed  in  contriving  and  exe¬ 
cuting  the  noble  ft  defigns  for  their  advancement  Me 
compofed  many  treatifes  on  a  great  variety  ot  lubjetts, 
in  a  ft  vie  much  fuperior  in  purity  and  elegance  to  that 
'  of  the  generality  of  writers  in  the  age  in  which  he  jiou- 

rifhed.  Charlemagne  often  folicited  him,  with  all  the 
warmth  of  a  moft  affedionate  friend,  to  return  to  court, 
and  favour  him  with  his  company  and  advice  ;  but  he 
ft  ill  excufed  himfelf ;  and  nothing  could  draw  him 
from  his  retirement  in  his  abbey  of  St  Martin  in  I  ours, 
where  he  died  A.  D.  804.  His  works  were  colleded 
and  publifhed  by  Andrew  du  Chefne  m  one  volume  to- 
lio,  Paris,  1617.  ft  hey  conlift  of,  i;  Trads  upon  fenp- 
ture.  2.  ft  rads  upon  dodrine,  difcipliue,  and  mora- 
lity.  3.  Hiftorical  treatifes,  letters,  and  poems.  Since 
that  edition,  ihere  h*is  been  publifhed  an  incredible  num¬ 
ber  of  trads,  poems,  &c.  aferibed  to  this  author,  moft 
of  which,  in  all  probability,  were  not  his.  . 

ALCYON,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies  of  alcedo. 

See  Alcedo. 

ALCYONHJM,  an  obfolute  name  of  a  fubmanne 
plant.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  kind  of  coral,  or  aftroites, 
frequently  found  foflile  in  England. 

Alcyonium  Stagnum  (anc.  geog.),  a  lake  in  the 
territory  of  Corinth,  wliofe  depth  was  unfathomable, 
and  in  vain  attempted  to  be  difeovered  by  Nero.  Thro’ 
this  lake  Bacchus  is  faid  to  have  defeended  to  hell,  to 
biing  back  Semele  (  Paufauias). 

ALCYON l US  (Peter),  a  learned  Italian,  who  flou- 
ri (lied  in  the  16th  century.  He  was  well  verfed  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  wrote  fome  pieces  of 
eloquence  which  met  with  great  approbation.  He 
was  corredor  of  the  prefs  a  confiderable  time  for  Al¬ 
dus  Manutius,  and  is  intitled  to  a  fhare  in  the  praifes 
given  to  the  editions  of  that  learned  printer.  He  pu¬ 
blifhed  a  treatife  concerning  banilhment,  which  con¬ 
tained  fo  many  fine  paffages  intermixed  with  others 
'  quite  the  reverfe,  that  it  was  thought  lie  had  tacked 

to  fomewhat  of  Iris  own,  feveral  fragments  of  a  treatife 
of  Cicero  d:  gloria ;  and  that  afterwards,  in  order  to 
fave  himfelf  from  being  deteded  in  this  theft,  he  burnt 
the  manufeript  of  Cicero,  the  only  one  extant.  Pau- 
lus  Manutius,  in  his  commentary  upon  thefe  words  of 
Cicero,  Lihrum  tibi  celeriter  mitt  am  de  gloria ,  u  I 
will  fpeedily  fend  you  my  treatife  on  glory  has  the 
following  paflage  relating  to  this  affair:  “  He  means 
(fays  he)  his  two  books  On  Glory,  which  were  handed 
down  to  the  age  of  our  fathers;  for  Bernard  Juflinian, 
in  the  index  of  his  books,  mentions  Cicero  de  Gloria . 

This  treatife,  however,  when  Bernard  had  left  his  whole 
library  to  a  nunnery,  could  not  be  found,  though 
fought  after  with  great  care;  nobody  doubted  but  Pe¬ 
ter  Alcyonius,  who,  being  phyfician  to  the  nunnery, 
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was  cnLi  UJH.WW.  . -  _ had  bafely  dole  it. 

And  Yuly, ftn  his  treatife  Of  Banilhment,  fome  things 
are  found  interfperfed  here  and  there,  which  feem  not  Ajjcrmarl 

to  favour  of  Alcyonius,  but  of  fome  higher  author.’  i - ^ t 

The  two  orations  he  made  after  the  taking. of  Rome% 
wherein  he  reprefented  very  ltrongly  the  injulhee  ot 
Charles  V.  and  the  barbarity  of  his  foldiers,  were  ex¬ 
cellent  pieces.  There  is  alfo  an  oration  aferibed  to  him, 
on  the  knights  who  died  at  the  fiege  of  Rhodes. 

A^DBOROUGH,  a  fea-port  town  in  Suffolk, 
with  a  market  on  Saturdays.  It  is  pleafantly  fituated, 
in  a  dale,  between  a  high  hill  to  the  weltward,  on 
which  its  large  old-built  church  Hands  ;  the  fea  to  the 
eaft,  and  its  river  running  fouth-welt.  It  is  a  large, 
long,  ordinary  town,  made  up  of  two  or  three  ftreets 
of  low  houfes,  running  parallel  to  each  other.  A  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  to  the  fouth  lies  blaughden,  where  they 
have  a  commodious  quay,  w  ith  warehoules  for  fiffi :  more 
foutherly  Hill,  they„liave  conveniences  for  drying  their 
liorth-fea  fiffi.  Their  employment  in  the  fiffiery  is  their 
chief  bufinefs,  which  is  confiderable  in  the  fealons  for 
catching  herrings  and  fprats  ;  and  it  is  the  only  place 
in  England  for  curing  red  fprats.  It  is  a  tow  n  corpo¬ 
rate,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  ioaaid. 
the  fea,  it  has  fome  pieces  of  cannon  planted  for  its  de¬ 
fence.  It  is  88  miles  north-call  from  London.  £.  Long. 

1.  32.  N.  Lat.  52.  50.  . 

Aldborough,  a  market-town  in  the  w-eit  riding 
of  Y orklhire,  feated  on  the  river  Oufe,  15  miles  north- 
well  of  York,  and  200  miles  north  of  Loudon.  It 
fends  two  members  to  parliament.  YV.  Long.  o.  20. 

N.  Lat.  54.  15*  It  was  anciently  a  Roman  city,  call¬ 
ed  Ifurium  Brigantiutn  ;  and  feveral  coins  and  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  Saxons  and  Romans  have  been  difeovered 

thAL  DEB  ARAN,  in  aftronomy,  a  ftar  of  the  firft 
magnitude,  called  in  Englifh  the  bull's  eye ,  as  making 
the  eye  of  the  conftellation  'Faunas.  Its  longitude  is 
6  deg.  3 2  min.  9  fee.  of  Gemini,  and  its  latitude  5 
29  min.  40  fee.  fouth. 

ALDER-tree,  in  botany.  See  Betula. 

ALDERHOLM,  a  pleafant  ifland  of  Sweden,  for- 
med  by  the  three  arms  of  a  river  running  thro’  Gentle, 
a  town  of  Nordlaud,  in  Sweden.  Here  is  a  wharf,  a 
repofitory  for  planks  and  deals,  two  packing  honles,  a 
large  cuftomhoufe  for  taking  toll  of  the  (hips,  an  arfe- 
nai  for  cannon,  and  a  granary. 

ALDERMAN,  in  the  Britifti  policy,  a  magiftrate 
fubordinate  to  the  lord- mayor  of  a  city  or  town-corpo¬ 
rate.  The  number  of  tlieie  nvagiltrates  is  not  limited, 
but  is  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
place.  In  London  they  are  26;  each  having  one  of 
the  wards  of  the  city  committed  to  his  care.  Fhis  olfice 
is  for  life:  fo  that  when  one  of  them  dies,  or  reiigns,  a 
wardmote  is  called,  who  return  the  perfon  they  have  cho- 
fen,  to  the  court  of  aldermen  ;  which  court  is  obliged 
to  admit  him  to  fupply  the  vacancy.  All  the  aldermen 
are  juftices  of  the  peace,  by  a  charter  of  1  5  Geo.  1 L-  I  he 
aldermen  of  London,  See.  are  exempted  from  ferving  in¬ 
ferior  offices;  nor  ffiall  they  be  put  upon  affixes,  or  ierve 
on  juries,  fo  long  as  they  continue  to  be  aldermen. 

Alderman,  among  our  Saxon  anceitors,  was  a  de¬ 
gree  of  nobility  anfwering  to  earl  or  count  at  prefent. 

Alderman  was  alfo  ufed,  in  the  time  of  king 
Edgar,  for  a  judge  or  juftice.  Thus  we  meet  with 
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^MhT7’  tlt^CS  dldermannus  tot i us  Anglia,  alderrnannus 
d^e  rn'  regis,  comitatus ,  civitatis ,  burgi,  cajlelli ,  .hundredi 
-  v  fro*  ivapentachii ,  novemdecimorum  According  to 

Spelman,  the  uldertn  nniu  totius  Anglia  feems  to  have 
been  the  fame  officer  who  was  afterwards  ftyled  capita- 
Hs  jujhciartus  Anglia ,  or  chief-jnflice  of  England;  the 
aldermannis  regis  feems  to  have  been  an  occafional 
magiflrate,  anfwering  to  our  jutfice  of  affize;  and  the 
aldermannus  comitatus ,  a  magifirate  v  ho"  held  a  middle 
rank  between  what  was  afterward  called  the  earl  and 
th t  jberiff;  he  fat  at  the  trial  of  caufes  with  the  bifhop: 
the  latter  proceeding  according  to  ecclefiailical  law, 
and  the  former  declaring  and  expounding  the  common 
law  of  the  land. 

ALDE  KNE\  ,  an  if] and  in  the  Britifh  channel,  fub- 
ject  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  about  eight 
miles  in  compals,  and  isfeparated  from  Cape  la  Hogue, 
in  Normandy,  by  a  narrow  Hreight,  called  the  Race  of 
Alderney ,  which  is  a  very  dangerous  paflage  in  flormy 
weather  when  the  two  currents  meet ;  otherwife  it  is 
fafe,  and  has  depth  of  water  for  the  largeft  fhips.  Thro’ 
this  {height  the  French  Feet  made  their  efcape  after 
their  defeat  at  Ea  Flogue  in  1692.  It  is  a  healthy 
lfland,  has  but  one  church,  is  fruitful  both  in  corn  and 
pall ure,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  fine  breed  of  cows  The 
inhabitants,  for  their  greater  fafety,  live  together  in  a 
town  of  the  fame  name.  The  number  of  houfes  are 
faid  to  be  200,  and  the  inhabitants  icoc.  Jt  has  but 
one  harbour,  called  Crabby ,  which  is  at  a  good  diflance 
from  the  town;  and  is  only  fit  for  fmall  veffels.  To  the 
well  lie  the  range  of  rocks  called  the  Cajkets,  fo  dan¬ 
gerous  to  mariners.  W.  Long.  2  1  7,  N.  Lat.  49.  50. 

ALDHELM  (St),  bilhop  of  Shireburn  in  the  time 
of  the  t'axcn  Heptarchy.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
fon  of  Kenred,  brother  to  Ina,  king  of  the  Weii- 
Saxons  ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  William  of  Malmlbury, 
his  father  was  no  more  than  a  diftant  relation  to  the 
king.  Having  received  the  firft  part  of  his  education 
m  the  fchool  which  one  Macdulf,  a  learned  Scot,  had 
fet  up  in  the  place  where  Malmlbury  now  Hands,  he 
travelled  into  b  ranee  and  Italy  for  his  improvement. 
At  his  return  home,  he  ftudied  fome  time  under  Adrian 
abbot  of  St  Augufiin’s  in  Canterbury,  the  mod  learn¬ 
ed  profeffor  of  the  fciences  who  had  ever  been  in  Eng¬ 
land.  In  thefe  different  feminaries  he  acquired  a  very 
uncommon  flock  of  knowledge  ;  and  became  famous 
for  his  learning,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  foreign 
countries :  whence  feveral  learned  men  fent  him  their 
writings  for  his  perufal  and  correction  ;  particularly 
1  Vince  Artivil,  a  fon  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  who 
wrote  many  pieces  which  he  fent  to  Aldhelm, 
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furrounded,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  acquiring  know¬ 
ledge  without  proper  inllrudion,  Aldhelm  was  a  very 
extraordinary  man.  From  one  of  his  letters  to  Hedda  < 
bifhop  of  Winchdler,  concerning  the  nature  of  his  flu- 
dies  whilfl  at  Canterbury,  he  appears  to  have  been 
indefatigably  determined  to  acquire  every  fpecies  of 
learning  in  his  power.  For  a  copy  of  this  curious 
epiflle,  fee  Henry’s  Hxilory,  vol.  ii.  p.  320.  King  Al- 
ficd  the  Great  declared,  that  Aldhelm  was  the  befl  of 
ad  the  Saxon  poets;  and  that  a  favourite  fong,  which 
was  univerfally  lung  in  his  time,  near  200  years  after 
its  author’s  death,  was  of  his  compofition.  When  he 
was  abbot  of  Malmlbury,  having  a  fine  voice,  and  great 
/kill  in  mufic  as  well  as  poetry,  and  obferving  the 
backwardness  of  his  barbarous  countrymen  to  lillen  to 
grave  inflrudions,  he  compofed  a  number  of  little 
poems,  which  he  fung  to  them  after  mafs  in  the  fweet- 
efl  manner;  by  which  they  were  gradually  inllru&ed 
and  civilized.  After  this  excellent  perfon  had  govern¬ 
ed  the  monaftery  of  Malmlbury,  of  which  he  was  the 
founder,  about  30  years,  he  was  made  bifhop  of  Shere- 
burn,  where  he  died  A.  D.  709. — He  wrote,  j.  Be 
cflo  vitiis  principalibus .  .  This  treat ife  is  extant  in  Bi- 
bhotheca^  Patrumot  Canifius.  2.  JEnigmaticum  verjus 
vuHe.  This,  with  feveral  other  of  his  poems,  was 
publifhed  by  Martin  Delrio  at  Mentz,  8vo,  1601. 

3.  A  book  addrefled  to  a  certain  king  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  named  Alfrid,  on  various  fubjedls.  4.  Be  vita 
vionachorum  5.  Be  laude  fanttorum.  6.  Be  arithme¬ 
tic  a.  7.  Be  AJirologia .  8.  A  book  againfl  the  mi- 

flake  of  the  Britons  concerning  the  celebration  of  Ea- 
fler;  printed  by  Sonius,  1576.  9.  Be  laude  Firgi- 

nitatis.  Ma n ufer ip t,  in  Bennet-college,  Cambridge. 
Publifhed  among  Bede’s  Opufcula.  Befides  many  fon- 
nets,  epiflles,  and  homilies  in  the  Saxon  language. 

ALDPORT,  an  ancient  name  for  Manehefler. 
See  Manchester. 

ALDRED,  abbot  of  Taviftock,  was  promoted  to 
the  bilhopric  of  Worcefter  in  the  year  1046.  He  was 
fo  much  in  favour  with  King  Edward  the  ConfefTor, 
and  had  fo  much  power  over  his  mind,  that  he  obliged 
him  to  be  reconciled  with  the  word  of  his  enemies 
particularly  with  Swane  fon  of  the  Earl  Goodwin,  who 
had  revolted  againft  him,  and  came  with  an  army  to 
invade,  the  kingdom.  Aldred  alfo  reilored  the  union 
and  friendihip  between  King  Edward  and  Griffin  king 
of  Wales.  He  took  afterwards  a  journey  to  Rome, 
and  being  returned  into  England,  in  the 


o - >  . ■-  year  1054, 

he  was  fent  ambafiador  to  the  emperor  Henry  II. ;  |le 
fiaid  a  whole  year  in  Germany,  and  was  very  honour¬ 
ably  entertained  by  Herman  archbifhop  of  Cologn, 


.  i  •  *  ,  \  Hi-  aoiy  entertained  oy  rierman  archbi 

rff2 1!"'  1  le  P0*1^1'  by  rubbing  from  whom  he  learned  many  things  relating  to  ecch'fi 


wlio  wrote  in  the  Latin  language  both  in  profe  and 
verfe,  and  compofed  a  book  for  the  inftruaion  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  profody  of  that  language.  Relides 
this,  he  wrote  feveral  other  treatifes  on  various  fubjefts; 
lome.of  which  are  loft,  and  others  publifhed  by  Martin 
Delrio  and  Canifius  Venerable  Bede,  who  fiouriftied 
in  the  end  of  this  and  the  beginning  of  the  nest  cen- 
tuiy,  gives  the  following  charafter  of  Aldhelm  :  “He 
was  a  man  of  univerfal  erudition,  having  an  elegant 
ftyle,  and  being  wonderfully  well  acquainted  with  books, 
both  on  philofophical  and  religious  fubjeas.”  In  fail, 
con.idering  the  cloud  of  ignorance  by  which  he  was 


his  own  diocefs.  In  the  year  1058  he  went  to  Jeru- 
falem,  which  no  archbilhop  or  bilhop  of  England  had 
ever  done  before  him.  Two  years  after  he  returned  to 
England  ;  and  Kinfius  archbilhop  of  York  dymo-  the 
2 2d  of  December  1060,  Aldred  was  eleded  in  hisltead 
on  Chriftmas  day  following,  and  thought  fit  to  keep 
his  bifbopric  of  Worcefter  with  the  aTchbilhopric  of 
Canterbury,  as  fome  of  his  predeceflors  had  done.  Al¬ 
dred  went  foon  after  to  Rome,  in  order  to  receive  the 
Pallium  from  the  Pope  :  He  was  attended  by  Toftou 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  Gifo  bilhop  of  Wells,  and 
Walter  bilhop  of  Hereford.  The  pope  received  Tof- 
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ton  verv  honourably,  and  made  him  fit  by  him  in  the  “  madeft  to  me  before  St  Peter’s  altar.” 
^  1  "1  •  _ Slmnnifl-R.  He  Grant- 


fvnod  which  he  held  againll  the  Simomfts.  He  grant- 
ed  to  Gifo  and  Walter  their  requefi,  becaufe  they  were 
tolerably  well  learned,  and  not  accufed  of  fimony.  But 
Aldred  being  by  his  anfvvcrs  found  ignorant,  and  guil¬ 
ty  of  fimony,  the  pope  deprived  him  very  feverely  of 
all  honours  and  dignities ;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to 
return  without  the  Pallium.  On  his  way  home  he  and 
his  three  fellow-travellers  were  attacked  by  fome  rob¬ 
bers,  who  took  from  them  all  that  they  had,  though 
they  did  not  offer  to  kill  them.  This  obliged  them  to 
return  to  Rome  ;  and  the  pope,  either  out  of  com¬ 
panion,  or  by  the  threatenings  of  the  Earl  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  gave  Aldred  the  Pallium;  but  he  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  refign  his  bifhopric  of  Worcefter.  However,  as 
the  archbifhopric  of  York  had  been  almoft  entirely 
ruined  by  the- many  invafions  of  foreigners,  King  Ed¬ 
ward  gave  the  new  archbifhop  leave  to  keep  twelve  vil¬ 
lages  or  manors  which  belonged  to  the  bifhopric  of 
Worcefter.  Edward  the  ConfefTor  dying  in  1066, 
Aldred  crowned  Harald  his  fucceffoc.  He  alfo  crown¬ 
ed  William  the  Conqueror,  after  he  had  made  him 
take  the  following  oath,  viz.  that  he  would  protect  the 
holy  churches  of  God  and  their  leaders;  that  he  would 
eftablifh  and  obferve  righteous  laws;  that  lie  would  en¬ 
tirely  prohibit  and  fupprefs  all  rapines,  and  unjuft 
judgments.  He  was  fo  much  in  favour  with  the  Con¬ 
queror,  that  this  prince  looked  upon  him  as  a  father  ; 
and,  though  imperious  in  regard  to  every  body  elfe,  he 
yet  fnbmitted  to  obey  this  archbifhop:  John  Brompton 
gives  us  an  inftance  of  the  king’s  fubmiflion,  which  at 
the  fame  time  (hows  the  prelate’s  haughtinefs. — It  hap¬ 
pened  one  day,  as  the  archbifhop  was  at  York,  that 
the  deputy-governor  or  lord-lieutenant  going  out  of  the 
city  with  a  great  number  of  people,  met  the  arch- 
biihop’s  fervants,  who  came  to  town  with  fevcral  carts 
and  horfes  loaded  with  provifions.  The  governor  afk- 
ed  them  to  whom  they  belonged;  and  they  having  an- 
fwered  they  were  Aldred’s  fervants, v  the  governor  or¬ 
dered  that  all  thefe  provifions  fhould  be  carried  to  the 
king’s  ftore-houfe.  The  archbifhop  fent  immediately 
•fome  of  his  clergy  to  the  governor,  commanding  him 
to  deliver  the  provifions,  and  to  make  fatisfadtion  to  St 
Peter,  and  to  him  the  faint’s  vicar,  for  the  injury  he 
had  done  them  ;  adding,  that  if  lie  refufed  to  comply, 
the  archbifhop  would  make  ufe  of  his  apoftolic  autho¬ 
rity  againft  him  (intimating  thereby  that  he  would  ex¬ 
communicate  him).  The  governor,  offended  at  this 
proud  meffage,  ufed  the  perfons  whom  the  archbifhop 
had  fent  him  very  ill,  and  returned  an  anfvver  as  haugh¬ 
ty  as  the  meffage  was.  Aldred  thereupon  went  to 
JLondon  to  make  his  complaint  to  the  king ;  but  in 
this  very  complaint  he  a£ted  with  his  wonted  infolence; 
for  meeting  the  king  in  the  church  of  St  Peter  at 
Weflminifter,  he  fpoke  to  him  in  thefe  words:  “  Hear- 
<£  ken,  O  William:  when  thou  waft  but  a  foreigner,  and 
(t  God,  to  punifh  the  fins  of  this  nation,  permitted  thee 
«  to  become  -mailer  of  it,  after  having  flied  a  great  deal 
41  of  blood,  I  confecrated  thee,  and  put  the  crown 
Xi  upon  thy  head  with  bleftings ;  but  now,  becaufc 
thou  haft  deferved  it,  I  pronounce  a  curfe  over  thee, 
4  6  in  Head  of  a  blefiing,  lince  thou  art  become  the 
.perfecutor  of  God’s  church,  and  of  his  mlnifters,  and 


The  king, 

terrified  at  this  difeourfe,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
humbly  begged  the  prelate  to  tell  him,  by  what  crime  ~ 
he  had  deferved  fo  fevere  a  fentence.  The  noblemen, 
who  were  prefeut,  were  enraged  againft  the  arch¬ 
bifhop,  and  loudly  cried  out  he  deferved  death,  or  at 
leaft  banifhment,  for  having  offered  fuch  an  injury  to  his 
fcvei  eign,  and  they  preffed  him  with  threatenings  to 
raife  the  king  from  the  ground.  But  the  prelate,  un¬ 
moved  at- all  this,  anfwered  calmly,  “  Good  men,  let 
“  him  lie  there,  for  he  is  ne  t  at  Aldred’ s  but  at  St 
“  Peter’s  feet;  he  muft  feel  St  Peter’s  power,  fmee  he 
“  dared  to  injure  his  vice-gerent.”  Having  thus  re¬ 
proved  the  nobles  by  his  epifcopal  authority,  he  voucli- 
fafed  to  take  the  king  by.  the  hand,  and  to  tell  him 'the 
ground  of  his  complaint.  The  king  humbly  excufed 
himfelf,  by  faying  he  had  been  ignorant  of.  the  whole 
matter  ;  and  begged  of  the  noblemen  to  intreat  the 
prelate  that  he  might  take  off  the  curfe  he  had  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  to  change  it  into  a  blefiing.  Aldred 
was  at  laft  prevailed  upon  to  favour  the  king  thus  far; 
but  not  without  the  promife  of  feveral  prefents  and  fa¬ 
vours,  and  only  after  the  king  had  granted  him  to 
take  fuch  a  revenge  on  the  governor  as  he  thought  fit 4 
Since  that  time  (adds  the  hiitorian)  none  of  the  no- 
•blemen  ever  dared  to  offer  the  leaft  injury.  It  may  be 


Alfred, 

Aldrich, 


queftioned  which  was  more  furprifing  here,  whether  the 
archbifhop’s  haughtinefs,  who  dared  to  treat  his  fo- 
vereign  after  fo  unbecoming  a  manner ;  or  the  king’s 
ftupidity,  who  fuffered  fuch  infolence  and  audacioufnefs 
from  a  prieft.— The  Danes  having  made  an  invufion  in 
the  north  of  England  in  the  year  1068,  under  the  con- 
duft  of  Harold  and  Canute  the  fons  of  king  Swane, 
Aldred  was  fo  much  afflided  at  it,  that  he  died  of  grief 
the  1  ith  of  September  in  that  fame  year,  having  be- 
fought  God  that  he  might  not  fee  the  dcfolation  of  his 
church  and  country. 

ALDRICH  (Robert),  bifhop  of  Carlifie,  was  bom 
at  Burnham  in  Buckinghamfhire  about  the  year  *  49 3 * 
and  educated  at  Eaton  fchool;  from  whence,  in  1507, 
he  was  eledled  fcholar  of  King’s-college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degree  in  arts,  and  was  afterwards 
prodlor  of  the  univerfity.  In  1525,  vvas  apP°inte(^ 
mafter  of  Eaton  fchool,  then  became  fellow  of  that 
college,  and  finally  provoft.  In  152 9,  lie  went  to 
Oxford,  where,  being  firft  incorporated  bachelor  of 
divinity,  in  the  following  year  he  proceeded  dodor 
in  that  faculty.  In  1531,  be  was  made  archdeacon  of 
Colchefter;  in  1534,  canon  of  Windfor;  and  the  fame 
year,  regiftrary  of  the  order  of  the  garter.  He  was 
confecrated  bifhop  of  Carlifie  in  the  year  1  S’  3  7  >  an(^ 
died  at  Horncaftle  in  Lincolnftiire  in  15 56-  He  wrote, 
1.  Epijiola  ad  Gul.  Hormanum ,  in  Latin  verfe;  printed 
in  Herman’s  AntiboJJicany  Lond.  1521,  of  which  book 
Pitts  erroneoufiy  makes  Aldrich  the  author.  2.  Epi - 
grammata  varia .  3.  Latin  verfes ,  and  another  epiftls 

to  Horman ,  prefixed  to  the  Vulgar ia  puerorum  of  that 
author,  Lond.  1519,  4to.  4.  Anfwers  to  certain  que¬ 
ries  concerning  the  abufes  of  the  mafs  ;  alfo  about  recei¬ 
ving  the  facr  anient, 

Aldrich  (l)r  Henry),  an  eminent  Englifti  divine 
and  philofopher,  born  at  London  in  1647,  was  educa¬ 
ted  at  Weftminfter  fchool  under  the  famous  Dr  Buf- 


perfecutor  of  God’s  church,  and  of  his  mlnifters,  and  ted  at  Weftminfter  fchool  under  the  famous  Dr  Lui- 
* f  haft  broken  the  promifes  and  the  oaths  which  tliou  'by,  and  admitted  of  Chri  ft- church  college,  Oxford, 
ic.  4  ,Hc 
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AMrich.  He  had  a  great  (hare  in  the  controversy  with  the  Pa- 
pills  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  and  bifhop  Burnet  ranks 
him  among  thofe  who  examined  all  the  points  of  po¬ 
pery  with  a  folidity  of  judgment,  clearnefs  of  argu¬ 
ment,  depth  of  learning,  and  vivacity  of  writing,  far 
beyond  any  who  had  before  that  time  written  in  our 
language.  He  rendered  himfelf  fo  confpicuous,  that 
at  the  revolution,  when  Maffey  the  popifh  dean  of 
Chrift* church  fled,  his  deanery  was  conferred  on  him. 
In  this  flation  he  behaved  in  an  exemplary  manner,  and 
that  fabric  owes  much  of  its  beauty  to  his  ingenuity : 
it  was  Aldrich  who  defigned  the  beautiful  fquare  call¬ 
ed  Peckwater- Quadrangle,  which  is  efteemed  an  excel¬ 
lent  piece  of  archite&ure.  In  imitation  of  his  pre- 
deceffor  Dr  Fell,  he  publifhed,  yearly,  a  piece  of  fome 
ancient  Greek  author,  as  a  prefent  to  the  fludents  of 
his  houfe  :  he  publifhed  ,A  Syftem  of  Logic ,  with  fome 
other  pieces;  and  the  reviling  Clarendon’s  Hiftory  of 
the  Rebellion  was  intrufted  to  him  and  bilhop  Spratt  ; 
but  it  doth  not  appear  that  they  made  any  additions, 
or  confiderable  alterations  in  it,  as  has  been  afferted  by 
Mr  Oldmixon.  Befides  his  preferments  above  men¬ 
tioned,  Dr  Aldrich  was  alfo  re&or  of  Went  in  Shrop¬ 
shire*  He  was  chofen  prolocutor  of  the  convocation 
in  1702.  This  worthy  perfon  died  at  Chrift-church 
on  the  14th  of  December  1710.  As  to  his  character, 
he  was  a  mofl  univerfal  fcholar,  and  had  a  tafte  for  all 
forts  of  learning,  efpecially  archite&ure.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  has  favoured  the  public  with  feveral  particu¬ 
lars  relative  to  Dr  Aldrich’s  fkill  in  mufic  ;  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Do&or’s  eminence  in  this  refpedl,  Sir 
John  hath  given  his  life,  with  his  head  prefixed.  His 
abilities  as  a  mufician  rank  him,  we  are  told,  among 
the  greatefl  mailers  of  the  fcience.  He  compofed  many 
fervices  for  the  church,  which  are  well  known  ;  as  are 
alfo  his  anthems,  nearly  to  the  number  of  twenty.  He 
adapted,  with  great  fkill  and  judgment,  Englifh  words 
to  many  of  the  notes  of  Paleltrina,  Cariflimi,  Vi&oria, 
and  other  Italian  compofers  for  the  church,  fome  of 
which  are  frequently  fung  in  our  cathedrals  as  anthems. 
By  the  happy  talent  which  Dr  Aldrich  pofTeffed,  of  na¬ 
turalizing  the  compofitions  of  the  old  Italian  mailers, 
and  accommodating  them  to  an  Englifh  ear,  he  in- 
creafed  the  (lores  of  our  own  church.  Though  the 
Doftor  chiefly  applied  himfelf  to  the  cultivation  of  fa- 
cred  inufic,  yet,  being  a  man  of  humour,  he  could  di¬ 
vert  himfelf  by  producing  pieces  of  a  lighter  kind. 
There  are  two  catches  of  his;  the  one,  “  Hark  the 
bonny  Chrift-church  Bells,”  the  other  intitled,  “  'a 
Smoking  Catch,”  to  be  fung  by  four  men  fmoking 
their  pipes,  which  is  not  more  difficult  to  fing  than  di¬ 
verting  to  hear.  His  lave  'of  fmoking  was,  it  feems, 
fo  exceffive  as  to  be  an  entertaining  topic  of  difeourfe 
in  the  imiverfity.  Such  was  Dr  Aldrich’s  regaid  for 
the  advancement  of  mufic,  and  the  honour  of  its  pro- 
feflors,  that  he  had  formed  a  defign  of  writing  a  hiflo- 
ry  of  the  fcience  ;  and  the  materials  from  which  he 
propofed  to  compile  it  are  yet  extant  in  the  library  of 
his  own  college.  It  appears  from  thefe  materials,  that 
he  had  marked  down  every  thing  which  he  had  met 
with  concerning  mufic  and  muficians;  but  that  he  had 
wrought  no  part  of  them  into  any  kind  of  form. 

Dr  Aldrich  is  of  fome  note  as  a  Latin  poet.  In  the 
Muf*  Angelicunx.  we  find  two  elegant  copies  of  verfes 
by  him  ;  one  on  the  acceffion  of  King  William  HI, 
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and  the  other  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter.  Aldrkh, 
Sir  John  Hawkins  hath  preferved  a  humorous  tranfla-  Aldrovan- 
tion  by  him  of  the  well-known  Englifh  ballad, 

“  A  foldier  and  a  failor, 

“  A  tinker  and  a  taylor,”  See. 

The  following  epigram,  intitled  «  Caufa  Bibendi,” 
is  likewife  aferibed  to  Dr  Aldrich  : 

Si  bene  quid  memini,  Caufas  funt  quinque  bibendi, 

“  Hof  pit  is  Adventus  ;  prafens  Sitis ,  atque  fuiura; 

Aut  Vini  Bonitas  ;  aut  qua  hhet  altera  Caufad* 

The  epigram  has  been  thus  tranflated  : 

u  If  on  my  theme  I  rightly  think, 

<c  There  are  five  reafons  why  men  drink  : 
il  Good  wine,  a  friend,  becaufe  I’m  dry 
“  Or  left  I  fhould  be  by  and  bye, 

“  lr  any  other  reafon  why.” 

#  The  tranflation  is  not  equal  to  the  original.  It  is  e- 
vi dent,  from  the  verfes  cited  and  referred  to,  that  Dr 
Aldrich  was  of  a  very  cheerful  and  pleafant  turn  of 
mind.  Indeed,  he  is  always  fpoken  of  as  having  been 
a  man  of  wit;  and  as  one  who,  to  his  great  talents  and 
virtues,  joined  thofe  amiable  qualities,  which  rendered 
him  the  object  of  general  affe&ion,  as  well  as  of  general 
efteem  and  refpeft.  Having  never  been  married,  he 
appropriated  his  income  to  works  of  hofpitality  and 
beneficence,  and  in  encouraging  learning  to  the  utmofl 
of  his  power,  of  which  he  was  a  mofl  munificent  pa¬ 
tron,  as  well  as  one  of  the  greatefl:  men  in  England, 
if  confidered  as  a  Chriftian  or  a  gentleman.  He  had 
always  the  interefl  of  his  college  at  heart,  whereof  he 
was  an  excellent  governor.  And,  as  he  was  remark¬ 
able  for  modefly  and  humility,  concealing  his  name  to 
thofe  feveral  learned  trails  he  publifhed,  fo  at  his  death 
he  appointed  to  be  buried  without  any  memorial  in  the 
cathedral;  which  his  thrifty  nephew  complied  with, 
depofiting  him  on  the  fouth  fide  of  bifhop  Fell’s  graved 
December  22,  eight  days  after  his  deceafe;  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  63d  or  64th  year  of  his  age. 

ALDROVANDUS  (UlyfTes),  profeffor  of  philo - 
fophy  and  phyfic  at  Bologna,  the  place  of  his  nativity. 

He  was  a  moft  curious  inquirer  into  natural  hiftorv, 
and  travelled  into  the  moft  diftant  countries  on  purpofe 
to  inform  himfelf  of  their  natural  produ&ions.  Minerals, 
metals,  plants,  and  animals,  were  the  objedls  of  his 
curious  refearches  ;  but  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to 
birds,  and  was  at  great  expence  to  have  figures  of 
them  diawn  from  the  life.  Aubert  le  Mire  fays,  that 
he  gave  a  certain  painter,  famous  in  that  art,  a  yearly 
falary  of  200  crowns,  for  30  years  and  upwards  ;  and 
that  lie  employed  at  his  own  expence  Lorenzo  Benniiu 
and  Cornelius  Swintus,  as  well  as  the  famous  engraver 
Chriftopher  Coriolanus.  Thefe  expences  ruined  his 
fortune,  and  at  length  reduced  him  to  the  utmofl  ne- 
ceffity  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  he  died  blind  in  an  hofpital 
at  Bologna,  at  a  great  age,  in  1605.  Mr  Bayle  ob- 
ferves,  that  antiquity  does  not  furnifh  us  with  an  in- 
fiance  of  a  defign  fo  extenfive  and  fo  laborious  as  that 
of.  Aldrovandus,  with  regard  to  natural  hiftory  ;  that 
Pliny  has  treated  of  more  kinds  of  fubje&s,  but  only 
touches  lightly  on  them,  faying  but  a  little  upon  any 
thing,  wheras  Aldrovandus  Ins  colle&ed  all  he  could 
meet  with.  His  compilation,  or  that  compiled  upon 
3  ^  his 
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Ins  plan,  confiflsof  13  volumes  in  fol.o,  feveral  of  wh  ch 
were  printed  after  his  death.  He  lnmfelf  pubhflied 
his  Ornithology,  or  Hiftory  of  Buds,  in  three  fol.c >  vo- 
lumes,  in  .  599;  and  his  feven  books  of  Infects,  which 
make  another  volume  of  the  fame  fize.  Ihe  volume 
Of  Serpents,  three  Of  Quadrupeds,  one  Of  Fiflies, 
that  Of  exanguious  Animals,  the  Hiftory  of  Monfteis, 
with  the  Supplement  to  that  of  Annuals,  the  treatife 
Of  Metals,  and  the  Dendrology  or  Hiftory  of  1  rees, 
were  publilhed  at  feveral  times  after  the  death  of  Al- 
drovandus,  by  the  care  of  different  perfons  ;  and  Aldro- 
vandus  is  the  foie  author  only  of  the  firft  fix  volumes  of 
this  work,  the  reft  having  been  fimfhed  and  compiled 
by  others,  upon  the  plan  of  Aldrovandus  :  a  molt  ex- 
tenfive  plan,  wherein  he  not  only  relates  what  he  has 
read  in  naturalifts,  but  remarks  alfo  what  hiitouans 
have  written,  legiflators  ordained,  and  poets  feigned  • 
be  explains  alfo  the  different  ufes  which  may  be  made 
of  the  things  he  treats  of,  in  common  life,  in  medicine, 
architecture,  and  other  arts;  in  fhort,  he  fpeaks  of  mo¬ 
rality,  proverbs,  devices,  riddles,  hieroglyphics,  and 
many  other  things  which  relate  to  his  fubjedt. 

ALDRO VANDA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria  order,  belonging  to  the  pentagyn.a  clafs  of 
plants;  of  which  there  is  but  one  fpecies.  The  calyx 
is  divided  into  five  parts  ;  the  petals  are  five;  and  the 
capfule  has  five  valves,  w'ith  ten  feeds.  It  is  a  native 
of  Italy  and  the  Indies;  and  has  no  Englifh  name. 

AL'DUABIS  (anc.geog.),  a  river  of  Celtic  Daul, 
which  riling  from  Mount  Jura,  feparating  the  Sequani 
from  the  Helvetii,  and  running  through  the  county  of 
Burgundy,  or  the  Franche  Comte,  environs  almoit  on 
every  fide  the  city  of  Befangon;  and  running  by  Dole, 
falls  into  the  Saone  near  Chalone.  In  Crefar  it  is  call¬ 
ed  Alduafdubis  ;  in  Ptolemy,  Dubis  :  now  le  Doux. 

ALE,  a  fermented  liquor  obtained  from  an  infufion 
of  malt,  and  differing  from  beer  chiefly  in  having  a  lefs 
proportion  of  hops.  (See  Brewing.)  This  liquor, 
the  natural  fubflitute  of  wine  in  fuch  countries  as  could 
not  produce  the  grape,  was  originally  made  in  Egypt, 
the  firft  planted  kingdom,  on  the  difperfion  from  the 
eaft,  that  was  fuppofed  unable  to  produce  grapes.  And, 
as  the  Noachian  colonies  pierced  further  into  the  weft, 
they  found,  or  thought  they  found,  the  fame  defed, 
and  fupplied  it  in  the  fame  manner.  Thus  the  natives 
of  Spain,  the  inhabitants  of  France,  and  the  aborigines 
of  Britain,  all  ufed  an  infuiion  of  barley  for  their  ordi¬ 
nary  liquor :  and  it  was  called  by  the  various  names  of 
talia  and  Ceria  in  the  firft  country,  Cerevifta  in  the 
fecond,  and  Curmi  in  the  laft ;  all  literally  importing 
only  the  Jlrong  water. 

“  All  the  feveral  nations  (fays  Pliny)  who  inhabit 
the  weft  of  Europe,  have  a  liquor  with  which  they  in¬ 
toxicate  themfelves,  made  of  corn  and  water.  The 
manner  of  making  this  liquor  is  fomewhat  different  in 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  other  countries,  and  is  called  by 
many  various  names  ;  but  its  nature  and  properties  are 
every  where  the  fame.  The  people  of  Spain,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  brew  this  liquor  fo  well,  that  it  will  keep  good 
along  time.  So  exquifite  is  the  cunning  of  mankind, 
in  gratifying  their  viefcxis  appetites,  that  they  have 
thus  invented  a  method  to  make  water  itfelf  intoxi¬ 
cate.”  The  method  in  which  the  ancient  Britons,  and 
other  Celtic  nations,  made  their  ale,  is  thus  deferibed 
by  ifidorus  and  Orofius.  “  The  grain  is  fteeped  in 


water  and  made  to  germinate,  by  which  its  fpiritc  are 
excited  and  fet  at  liberty  ;  it  is  then  dried  and  grind¬ 
ed  ;  after  which  it  is  infufed  in  a  certain  quantity  of 
water;  which  being  fermented,  becomes  a  pleafant, 
warming,  ftrengthening,  and  intoxicating  liquor.” 
This  ale  was  molt  commonly  made  of  barley  ;  but  fome- 
times  of  wheat,  oats,  and  millet. 

Anciently  the  Welch  and  Scots  had  alfo  two  kinds 
of  ale,  called  common  ale  and  Jpiced  ale  ;  and  their  va¬ 
lue  was  thus  afeertained  by  law  :  ‘‘If  a  farmer  hath 
no  mead,  he  fhall  pay  two  calks  of  fpiced  ale,  or  four 
calks  of  common  ale,  for  one  calk  of  mead.”  .  By 
this  law,  a  calk  of  fpiced  ale,  nine  palms  in  height, 
and  18  palms  in  diameter,  was  valued  at  a  fnm  of  mo¬ 
ney  equal  in  efficacy  to  L.7:  10s.  of  our  prefent  mo¬ 
ney  ;  and  a  calk  of  common  ale,  of  the  fame  dimeu- 
fions,  at  a  fum  equal  to  L.3 :  15s.  .  This  is  a  fufficient 
proof,  that  even  common  ale  in  this  period  was  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  luxury  among  the  Welch,  which  could  only 
be  obtained  by  the  great  and  opulent.  Wine  feems 
to  have  been  quite  unknown  even  to  the  kings  of  Wales, 
in  this  period,  as  it  is  not  fo  much  as  once  mentioned 
in  their  laws  ;  though  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  who  flou- 
rilhed  about  a  century  after  the  conqueft,  acquaints  us, 
that  there  was  a  vineyard  in  his  time  at  Maenarper, 
near  Pembroke,  in  South  Wales. 

Ale  was  the  favourite  liquor  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  Danes,  as  it  had  been  of  their  anceftors  the .  an  - 
cient  Germans.  Before  their  converfion  to  Cliriftiam- 
ty,  they  believed  that  drinking  large  and  frequent 
draughts  of  ale  was  one  of  the  chief  felicities  which 
thofe  heroes  enjoyed  who  were  admitted  into  the  hall 

of  Odin.  '  .  _  .  . 

There  are  various  forts  of  ale  known  in  Britain, 
particularly  pale  and  brown  :  the  former  is  brewed  from 
malt  flightly  dried  ;  and  is  efteemed  more  yifeid  than 
the  latter,  which  is  made  from  malt  more  highly  dried 

or  roafted.  .  . 

Pale  ale  brewed  with  hard  waters,  as  thofe  of  fprings 
and  wells,  is  judged  the  moft  wholefome,  in  regard  the 
mineral  particles  tend  to  prevent  the  cohefions  of  thofe 
drawn  from  the  grain,  and  enable  them  to  pafs  the  pro¬ 
per  fecretions  the  better  ;  fofter  waters,  as  thofe  of  ri¬ 
vers,  and  rain,  feem  better  fuited  to  draw  out  the  fub- 
fiance  of  high-dried  malts,  which  retain  many  igneous 
particles,  belt  abforbed  in.  a  fmooth  vehicle. 

In  Staffordfhire,  they  have  a  fecret  of  fining  ale  nv 
a  very  fhort  time.  Plot  conje&ures  it  to  be  done  by 
adding  alurn,  or  vinegar,  in  the  working. 

Ale  is  prepared  various  ways,  and  of  various  ingre¬ 
dients,  as  of  wheat,  rye,  millet,  oats,  barley,  the  ber¬ 
ries  of  the  quick-bean,  &c. 

Some  have  found  that  the  juice  which  bleeds  from 
the  birch  or  fycamore  is  of  great  ufe  on  this  oecafion,. 
applied  inftead  of  water.  It  makes  one  bufhel  of  ma^t 
go  as  far  as  four  in  the  common  way.  < 

Some  have  a  method  of  preparing  ale,  fo  that  it  wul 
keep,  carried  to  the  Eaft  or  Weft  Indies.  .  Ihe  feciet 
is,  by  mafhing  twice  with  frefli  malt ;  boiling  twice , 
and,  after  fhipping  it,  putting  to  every  five  gallons  two 
new-laid  eggs  whole,  to  remain  therein..  It  is  fai  > 
that,  in  a  fortnight’s  time,  the  fliells  will  be  diffolved  , 
and  the  eggs  become  like  wind-eggs  ;  and  that  after¬ 
wards  the  white  would  difappear  and  the  yoke  remain 
untouched.  A . 
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Ale.  Ale  Is  generally  held  to  be  more  diuretic  than  beer,  in 
regard  it  is  fmoother,  more  foftening,  and  relaxing ; 
fo  that  where  urine  is  to  be  promoted  by  facilitating 
the  paffage,  ale  is  moft  likely  to  effed  it. 

Ale  is  flatulent  ;  and  hence  fometimes  produces  co¬ 
lics,  and  the  cholera  morbus;  it  is  acefcent ;  but  it  does 
not  produce  calcareous  difeafes,  as  has  been  afierted. 

If  malt-liquor,  of  any  degree  of  ftrength,  is  be¬ 
come  flat  and  tartifh,  as  it  is  ufed,  it  fhould  be  drawn 
out  of  the  cafk  into  a  jug,  in  which  as  many  drams  of 
powdered  chalk  is  put  as  there  are  to  be  pints  of  liquor  ; 
thus  a  new  ferment  will  be  raifed,  a  fprightly  tafte  will 
be  reftored  to  the  liquor,  and  its  acidity  will  be  de- 
ftroyed.  Tart  liquors  of  this  kind  are  apt  to  produce 
a  dyfury,  ftrangury,  or  a  gonorrhoea  ;  in  which  cafes, 
a  fmall  quantity  of  brandy  may  be  taken. 

The  confumption  of  ale  in  thefe  kingdoms  is  incre¬ 
dible.  It  was  computed  twenty  years  ago  at  the  value 
of  four  millions  yearly,  including  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

The  duties  on  ale  and  beer  make  a  principal  branch 
of  the  revenue  in  Britain.  They  were  firft  impofed 
by  the  12th  of  Car.  II.  and  have  been  continued  by 
feveral  fubfequent  ads  of  parliament  to  firft  Geo.  III. 
which  lays  an  additional  duty  of  3d.  per  barrel.  In 
the  whole,  the  brewer  of  ale  and  beer  for  fale  fhall  pay 
8s.  for  every  barrel  of  either,  above  6s.  a  barrel  ;  and 
for  every  barrel  of  6s.  or  under,  the  fum  of  is.  4<i. 

Medicated  Ales ,  thofe  wherein  medicinal  herbs  have 
been  infufed,  or  added  during  the  fermentation.  -  See 
Pharmacy,  (Index). 

Gill  Ale ,  is  that  in  which  the  dried  leaves  of  gill  or 
ground-ivy  have  been  infufed.  It  is  efteemed  abfterfive 
and  vulnerary,  and  confequently  good  in  diforders  of 
the  breaft  and  obftrudions  of  the  vifeera. 

ALE-Couner ,  an  officer  in  London,  who  infpeds  the 
meafures  ufed  in  public-houfes.  There  are  four  ale¬ 
conners,  who  are  all  chofen  by  the  liverymen  in  com¬ 
mon-hall  on  Midfummer-day. 

Ale-HouJcs  muft  be  licenfed  by  juftices  of  the  peace, 
who  take  recognizances  of  the  perfons  licenfed,  and  of 
their  fureties,  viz.  10  1.  each,  that  they  will  not  fuffer 
unlawful  gaming,  nor  other  diforderly  practices  in  their 
houfes.  Every  perfon,  excepting  thofe  who  fell  ale 
in  fairs,  negleding  to  procure  a  licence,  is  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  4<Ds..for  the  firft  offence,  4I.  for  the  fecond, 
and  6  1.  for  the  third,  with  all  cofts.  The  licence  is 
granted  on  the  firft  of  September,  or  within  twenty 
days  after,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  juftices  for  the 
divifion  to  which  he  belongs,  upon  his  producing  a 
certificate  to  his  character,  unlefs,  by  living  in  a  city 
or  town-corporate,  this  laft  circumftance  is  difpenfed 
with,  and  continues  in  force  for  one  year  only.  Ale- 
houfe  keepers,  felling  ale  in  fhort  mekfure,  are  liable  to 
a  penalty  not  exceeding  40s.  and  not  lefs  than  10s.  and 
likewife  to  a  fine  of  10s.  for  permitting  tipling,  & c. 

By  29th  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  perfons  keeping  ale-houfes 
in  Scotland  fhall  be  licenfed  as  in  England,  and  the 
juftices  there  fhall  meet  annually  to  licenfe  ale-houfes  ; 
on  each  of  which  licenfes  a  fee  of  is.  is  payable  to  the 
clerk  of  the  peace.  Magiftrates  of  royal  boroughs 
fhall  meet  yearly  for  the  like  purpofe  ;  but  where  there 
fhall  not  be  a  fufficient  number  of  magiftrates  to  ad>in 
any  royal  borough,  juftices  may  grant  licenfes,  to  be  in 
force  for  one  year  only.  Ibid. 
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Perfons  in  Scotland  convided  of  keeping  unlicenfed 
ale-houfes  fhall  forfeit  for  the  firft  offence  5s.  for  the 
fecond  10  s.  for  the  third  20  s.  and  to  be  difqualified  ; 
and  for  every  fubfequent  offence  40  s.  to  be  levied  by 
diftrefs  and  fale,  one  moiety  to  the  informer,  the  other 
to  the  poor  of  the  parifh.  Conviction  to  be  intimated 
to  the  offender,  and  certified  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
and  recorded  ;  but  perfons  aggrieved  may  appeal  to 
the  quarter  feffions.  Ibid. 

Licenfes  for  houfes  on  the  military  roads  in  Scot¬ 
land  fhall  be  iffued  on  payment  of  is.  only  to  the  clerk 
of  the  peace  :  making  out  licenfes  before  the  fame  be 
ftamped,  is  a  penalty  of  rol.  and  making  them  con¬ 
trary  to  the  intention  of  this  a d,  5  1.  and  the  fame 
fhall  be  vacated,  unlefs  the  duty  and  fine  be  paid,  and 
the  receipt  produced,  and  licenfe  ftamped.  Ibid. 

Ale- Silver,  a  tax  paid  annually  to  the  lord-mayor  of 
London,  by  all  who  fell  ale  within  the  city. 

ALE  A,  in  Roman  antiquity,  denotes  in  general  all 
manner  of  games  of  chance  ;  but,  in  a  more  reftrided 
fenfe,  was  ufed  for  a  particular  game  played  with  dice 
and  tables,  not  unlike  our  backgammon. 

ALEANDER  (Jerome),  cardinal  and  archbifhop 
of  Brindifi,  was  born  in  1480;  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reformation,  by  the  oppofition 
he  made  to  Luther :  for  being  fent  into  Germany  as 
the  pope’s  nuncio  ip  1519,  headed,  as  occafion  ferved, 
in  the  charader  both  of  ambafiador  and  dodor ;  and 
declaimed  three  hours  together  againft  Luther’s  doc* 
trine  before  the  diet  of  Worms,  but  could  not  prevent 
that  celebrated  reformer  from  being  heard  in  that  diet* 
He  publifhed  feveral  works,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1542. 

Aleander  (Jerome),  a  learned  man  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  born  in  the  principality  of  Friuli,  of  the 
fame  family  with  the  preceding.  When  he  went  to 
Rome,  he  was  employed  as  fecretary  under  cardi* 
nal  Odavius  Bandini,  and  difeharged  this  office  with 
great  honour  for  almoft  twenty  years.  He  afterwards, 
by  the  perfuafion  of  Urban  VIII.  who  had  a  great  e- 
fteem  for  him,  became  fecretary  to  Cardinal  Barberini, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Rome  when  he  went  there 
in  the  charader  of  legate  a  latere ,  and  in  whofe  fer- 
vice  he  died  in  1631.  He  was  one  of  the  firft  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  academy  of  Humorifts,  wrote  a  learned  trea- 
tife  in  Italian  on  the  device  of  the  fociety,  and  difplay- 
ed  his  genius  on  many  different  fubjeds.  Barberini 
gave  him  a  magnificent  funeral  at  the  academy  of  Hu¬ 
morifts  ;  the  academifts  carried  his  corpfe  to  the  grave  ; 
and  Gafpar  Simeonibus,  one  of  the  members,  made  his 
funeral  oration. 

ALECTO,  one  of  the  Furies/ daughter  of  Ache¬ 
ron  and  Night,  or,  as  others  would  have  it,  of  Pluto 
and  Proferpine. 

A  LECTORI  A,  a  ftone  faid  to  be  formed  in  the 
gall-bladders  of  old  cocks,  to  which  the  ancients  a- 
feribed  many  fabulous  virtues.  This  is  otherwife  cal¬ 
led  Aleftorius  Lapis ,  fometimes  Aletlorolithos ,  in  Eng- 
lifti  the  cock-Jlone .  The  more  modern  naturalifts  hold 
the  alefhrius  lapis  to  be  originally  fwallowed  down, 
not  generated  in,  the  llomach  or  gizzard  of  cocks  and 
capons.  It  is  known  that  many  of  the  fowl- kind  make 
a  pradice  of  fvvallowing  pebbles,  as  it  is  fuppofed  to 
be  of  fervice  in  the  bufinefs  of  trituration  and  digeftion. 

ALECTOROMANTIA,  in  antiquity,  a  fpecies 
of  divination  performed  by  means  of  a  cock.  This  is 
3  B  2  other- 
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A- lee  otherwife  called  AleBryomancy  ;  of  which  there  appear  a  foundling. 

11  ^to  have  been  different  fpecies.  But  that  moil  fpoken 
Alembert,  of  by  authors  was  ;n  the  following  manner  :  A  circle 
being  defcribed  on  the  ground,  and  divided  into  twen¬ 
ty-four  equal  portions,  in  each  of  thefe  fpaces  was 
written  one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  on  each 
of  the  letters  was  laid  a  grain  of  wheat  ;  after  which, 
a  cock  being  turned  loofe  in  the  circle,  particular  no¬ 
tice  was  taken  of  the  grains  picked  up  by  the  cock, 
becaufe  the  letters  under  them,  being  formed  into  a 
word,  made  the  anfwer  defired.  It  was  thus,  accor¬ 
ding  to  Zonaras,  that  Libanius  and  Jambhcus  fought 
who  (hould  fucceed  the  emperor  Valens  ;  and  the  cock 
eating  the  grains  anfwering  to  the  fpaces  0EOA’  fe- 
veral  whofe  names  began  with  tliofe  letters,  as  Theo- 
dotus,  Theodiftes,  Theodulus,  &c.  were  put  to  death  *, 
which  did  not  hinder,  but  promote,  Theodofius  to  the 
fucceffion.  But  the  ftory,  however  current,  is  but  ill 
fup ported  :  It  has  been  called  in  queftion  by  fome, 
and  refuted  by  others,  from  the  filence  of  Vlarcellinus, 

Socrates,  and  other  hiftorians  of  that  time. 

A-LEE,  in  the  fea-language,  a  term  only  ufed  when 
the  wind,  eroding  or  flanking  the  line  of  a  flip’s 
courfe,  preffes  upon  the  mads  and  fails  fo  as  to  make 
her  incline  to  one  lide,  which  is  called  the  lee  Tide  : 
hence,  when  the  helm  is  moved  over  to  this  fide,  it  is  faid 
to  be  a*  lee,  or  hard-a-lee . 

ALEGAMBE  (Philip),  a  celebrated  Jefuit,  born 
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«  His  father,  informed  of  this  circutn-  Alembert, 

fiance,  liftened  to  the  voice  of  nature  and  duty,  took  s— 1 Y'-— ' 
meafures  for  the  proper  education  of  his  child,  and  for 
his  future  fubfiftence  in  a  date  of  eafe  and  indepen¬ 
dence. 

He  received  his  firft  education  in  the  College  of  the 
Four  Nations,  among  the  Janfenifts,  where  he  gave 
early  marks  of  capacity  and  genius.  In  the  firfl  year 
of  his  philofophical  fludies,  he  compofed  a  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Epiftle  of  St  Paul  to  the  Romans.  The 
Janfenifts  confidered  this  produ&ion  as  an  omen  that 
portended  to  the  party  of  Port- Royal  a  reitoratiom 
to  fome  part  of  their  ancient  fplendor,  and  hoped  to 
find  one  day  in  M.  d’Alembert  a  fecond  Pafcal.  lo 
render  this  refemblance  more  complete,  they  engaged 
their  rifing  pupil  in  the  iiudy  of  the  mathematics  ;  but 
they  foon  perceived  that  his  growing  attachment  to 
this  fcience  was  likely  to  difappoint  the  hopes  they  had 
formed  with  refpeCl  to  his  future  deflination  :  they, 
therefore,  endeavoured  to  divert  him  from  this  line;, 
but  their  endeavours  were  fruitlefs. 

At  his  leaving  college,  he  found  himfelf  alone  and 
unconnected  in  the  world  ;  and  fought  an  afylum  in 
the  houfe  of  his  nurfe,  He  comforted  himfelf  with  the 
hope,  that  his  fortune,  though  not  ample,  would  bet> 
ter  the  condition  and  fubfiftence  of  that  family,  which 
was  the  only  one  that  he  could  confider  as  his  own  1. 

Here,  therefore,  he  took  up  his  refidence,  refolving  to 
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at  Bruffels  in  1 592,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  publifhing  apply  himfelf  entirely  to  the  Rudy  of  geometry  :  And 
_  Idc  ™ A  ^  here  he  lived,  during-  the  fpace  of  forty  years,  with  the 
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a  Bibliotheque  of  the  writers  of  his  order,  and  died  at 
Rome  in  1652. 

ALEGRETTE,  a  fmall  town  of  Portugal,  in  A- 
lentejo,  ©n  the  confines  of  Port  Alegre,  on  the  river 
Caja,  which  falls  into  the  Guadiana,  a  little  below  Ba- 
jadoz,  near  the  frontiers  of  Spanifh  Eftremadura.  It 
is  a  very  pretty  town,  and  finely  fituated  ;  feven  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Port  Alegre,  and  thirty  north  of  Elvas. 
\V.  Long.  5.  20.  N.  Lat.  39.  6. 

ALEiUS  CAMPUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  plain  in  Cili¬ 
cia,  on  this  fide  the  river  Pyramus,  near  the  mountain 
Chimera,  famous  for  Bellerophon’s  wandering  and  pe- 
rifhing  there,  after  being  thrown  off  Pegafus;  which  is 
the  reafon  of  the  appellation. 

ALEMANIA,  orALLEMANiA,  (anc.  geog.)  a  name 
of  Germany,  but  not  known  before  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  and  then  ufed  only  for  a  part.  After  the 
Marcomanni  and  their  allies  had  removed  from  the 
Rhine,  a  rabble,  or  colle&ion  of  people  from  all  parts 
of  Gaul,  as  the  term  Alemanni  denotes,  prompted 
either  by  levity  or  poverty,  occupied  the  Agri,  called 
Decumates  by  Tacitus,  becaufe  they  held  them  on  a 
lithe  ;  now  fuppofed  to  be  the  duchy  of  IVi?  temburg. 
Such  appear  to  be  the  fmall  beginnings  of  Alemania, 
which  was  in  after* times  greatly  enlarged  :  but  Hill 
it  was  confidered  as  a  diftinCt  part  ;  for  Caracalla, 
who  conquered  the  Alemanni,  affumed  the  furname  both 
of  Alemannicus  and  German'tcus . 

ALEMBD  AR,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  the  Grand 
Signior,  who  bears  the  green  ftandard  of  Mahomet, 
when  the  fultan  appears  in  public  on  any  folemn  occa - 
fion. 

ALEMBERT  (John  le  Rond  d'),  an  eminent 
French  Philofopher,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1717.  He 


here  he  lived,  during  the  fpace  of  forty  years,  with  the 
greateft  fimplicity,  difeovering  the  augmentation  of  his.. 
means  only  by  increafing  difplays  of  his  beneficence,  con¬ 
cealing  his  growing  reputation  and  celebrity  from  thefe 
honeft  people,  and  making  their  plain  and  uncouth 
manners  the  fubjedl  of  good  matured  pleafantrv  and 
philofophical  obfervation.  His  good  nurfe  perceived 
his  ardent  activity  ;  heard  him  mentioned  as  the  writer 
of  many  books  ;  but  never  took  it  into  her  head  that 
he  was  a  great  man.  and  rather  beheld  him  with  a  kind 
of  compaffion.  “  You  will  never”  faid  ffie  to  him  one 
day,  u  be  any  thing  but  a  philofopher — and  what  is  a 
philofopher  ? — a  fool,  who  toils  and  plagues  himfelf  during 
his  life,  that  people  ??iaytalk  of  him  when  h  e  1?  no  more.” 

As  M.  d’Alembert’s  fortune  did  not  far  exceed  the 
demands  of  neceffity,  his  friends  advifed  him  to  think' 
of  a  profeffion  that  might  enable  him  to  augment  it. 

He  accordingly  turned  bis  view’s  to  the  law,  and  took 
liis  degrees  in  that  line  ;  but  foon  abandoned  this* 
plan,  and  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine.  Geome¬ 
try,  however,  wras  always  drawing  him  hack  to  his  for¬ 
mer  purfuits,  and  after  many  ineffe&ual  efforts  to  refill 
its  attractions,  he  renounced  all  views  of  a  lucrative 
profeffion,  and  gave  himfelf  over  entirely  to  mathema¬ 
tics  and  poverty. 

In  the  year  1741  he  was  admitted  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  ;  for  which  diftinguifhed  literary 
promotion,  at  fuch  an  early  age,  he  had  prepared  the 
way  by  correCt  ing  the  errors  of  a  celebrated  work  fenl0l. 
which  wras  Seemed  clafical  in  France  in  the  line  of  ()f  p, 

ometry.  Fie  afterwards  fet  himfelf  to  examine,  with  gcinau. 
deep  attention  and  affiduity,  what  muft  be  the  motion 
of  a  body  which  paffes  from  one  fluid  into  another 
more  denfe,  in  a  dire&ion  not  perpendicular  to  the 

r  r _ r _ _  _  *  • _  .  i  *  _  n  •  1  _  T? ^  Imrmrft 
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derived  the  name  of  John  le  Rond  from  that  of  the  furface  feparating  the  two  fluids.  Every  one  knows 

church  near  which*  after  his  birth,  he  was  expofed  as  the  phenomenon  which  happens  in  this  cafe,  and  which 

araufes 
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Alembert.  amufe8  children  under  the  denomination  of  Ducks  and 

L  *  Drakes  ;  but  M.  d’Alembert  was  the  firft  who  explain- 
ed  it  in  a  fatisfaXory  and  philofophical  manner. 

Two  years  after  his  eleXion  to  a  place  in  the  acade¬ 
my,  he  publifhed  his  Treatife  on  Dynamics .  The  new 
principle  developed  in  this  treatife  confided  in  efla- 
blifliing  equality,  at  each  inftant,  between  the  changes 
that  the  motion  of  a  body  has  undergone,  and  the  tor- 
ces  or  powers  which  have  been  employed  to  produce 
them  ;  or  to  exprefs  the  thing  otherwife,  in  feparating 
into  trx'o  parts  the  aXion  of  the  moving  powers,  and 
con  fi  dering  the  one  as  producing  alone  the  motion  of 
the  body,  in  the  fecond.  inftant,  and  the  other  as  em¬ 
ployed  to  deftroy  that  which  it  had  in  the  firft. 

So  early  as  the  year  1744,  M.  d’Alembert  had  ap¬ 
plied  this  principle  to  the  theory  of  the^equilibrium, 
and  the  motion  of  fluids ;  and  all  the  problems  before 
folved  by  geometricians  became,  in  fume  meafure,  its 
corollaries.  The  difeovery  of  this  new  principal  was 
followed  by  that  of  a  new  calculus,  the  firft  trials  of 
which  were  publifhed  in  a  Difcourfe  on  the  general  Theo¬ 
ry  of  the  Winds ,  to  which  the  prize- medal  was  adjudg¬ 
ed  by  the  academy  of  Berlin  in  the  year  1  746,  and 
which  was  a  new  and  brilliant  addition  to  the  fame  of 
M.  d  Alembert.  This  new  calculus  of  partial  differ¬ 
ences  he  applied,  the  year  following,  to  the  problem  of 
vibrating  chords,  whofe  folution,  as  well  as  the  theory 
of  the  ofcillations  of  the  air  and  the  propagation  of 
found,  had  been  given  but  incompletely  by  the  geome¬ 
tricians  who  preceded  him,  and  thefe  were  his  maflers 
or  his  rivals. 

in  the  year  1749  he  furnifhed  a  method  of  applying 
his  principle  to  the  motion  of  any  body  of  a  given  fi¬ 
gure  ;  and  he  folved  the  problem  of  the  proceffion  of 
the  equinoxes,  determined  its  quantity ,  and  explained 
the  phenomenon  of  the  nutation  of  the  terreftrial  axis 
difeovered  by  Dr  Bradley. 

In  1752,  M.  d’Alembert  publifhed  a  treatife  on  the 
Ref  fiance  of  Fluids ,  to  which  he  gave  the  modefl  title 
of  an  Effay ;  but  which  contains  a  multitude  of  origi¬ 
nal  ideas  and  new  obfervations.  About  the  fame  time 
he  publifhed,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  Refear ches  concerning  the  Integral  Calculus ,  which 
is  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the  rapid  progrefs  it  has 
made  in  the  prefent  century. 

While  the  ftudies  of  M.  d’Alembert  were  confined 
to  geometry,  he  was  little  known  or  celebrated  in  his 
native  country.  His  connexions  were  limited  to  a 
fmall  fociety  of  feledt  friends  :  he  had  never  feen  any 
man  in  high  office  except  MefTrs  d’Argenfon.  Satis¬ 
fied  with  an  income  which  furnifhed  him  with  the  rie- 
ceffaries  of  life,  he  did  not  afpire  after  opulence  or  ho¬ 
nours,  nor  had  they  been  hitherto  beftowed  upon  him, 
as  it  is  eafier  to  confer  them  on  thofe  who  folicit  them, 
than  to  look  out  for  men  who  deferve  them.  His 
cheerful  converfation,  his  fm art  and  lively  Tallies,  a  hap¬ 
py  knack  at  telling  a  ftory,  a  fingular  mixture  of  ma¬ 
lice  of  fpecch  with  goodnefs  of  heart,  and  of  delicacy 
of  wit  with  fimplicity  of  manners,  rendered  him  a  plea- 
fing  and  interefling  companion,  and  his  company  con- 
feqnently  was  much  fought  after  in  the  fafhionable  cir¬ 
cles.  His  reputation,  at  length,  made  its  way  to  the 
throne,  and  rendered  him  the  objeX  of  royal  attention 
and  beneficence.  He  received  alfo  a  penfion  from  go- 
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vernment,  which  he  owed  to  the  friendfhip  of  Count  Alembert. 
d’Argenfon.  - — vr— ^ 

The  tranquillity  of  M.  d’Alembert  was  abated  when 
his  fame  grew  more  extenfive,  and  when  it  was  known 
beyond  the  circle  of  his  friends,  that  a  fine  and  enlight¬ 
ened  tafle  for  literature  and  philofophy  accompanied 
his  mathematical  genius.  Our  author’s  eulogifl  aferibes 
to  envy,  detraction,  and  to  other  motives  nearly  as  un¬ 
generous,  all  the  disapprobation,  oppolition,  and  ccn- 
fure  that  M.  d’Alembert  met  with  on  account  of  the 
publication  of  the  famous  Encyclopedical  Dictionary  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  in  conjunction  with  Diderot  None 
furely  will  refufe  the  well-deferved  tribute  of  applaufe 
to  the  eminent  difplays  of  genius,  judgment,  and  true 
literary  tafle,  with  which  M.  d’Alembert  has  enriched 
the  great  work  now  mentioned.  Among  others,  the 
Preliminary  Difcourfe  lie  has  affixed  to  it,  concerning 
the  rife,  progrefs,  connections,  and  affinities  of  all  the 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
molt  capital  productions  of  which  the  philofophy  of  the 
prefent  age  can  boafl.  Nor  will  it  be  difputed,  that  Monthly 
the  mafter-builders  of  this  new  and  ftupendous  tesnple  Re"otetlvfor 
of  fcience,  for  the  worfhip  of  Nature,  had  alfo  really  Mar' 
in  view  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  arts  and  Sciences.  This,  no  true, 
no  candid  philofopher,  will  call  in  queftion.  But  that 
in  the  inner  court  of  this  temple  there  was  a  confede¬ 
racy  formed  againft  all  thofe  who  looked  higher  than. 
stature,  for  the  principal  objeCt  of  their  veneration  and 
confidence,  is  a  faCt  too  palpable,  nay  too  boldly  avow¬ 
ed,  to  ftand  in  need  of  any  proof. 

Some  time  after  this,  d’Alembert  publifhed  his  Phi* 
lofophical,  Hiflorical,  and  Philological  Mifcellanies* 

Thefe  were  followed  by  the  Memoirs  of  Chriftina Queen . 
of  Sweden  ;  in  which  M.  d’Alembert  fhowed  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and 
was  bold  enough  to  affert  them.  bilsEffiay  on  the  In¬ 
ter  courfe  of  Men  of  Letters  *with  Perfons  high  in  Rank 
and  Office,  wounded  the  former  to  the  quick,  as  it  ex- 
poSed  to  ihe  eyes  of  the  public  the  ignofniny  of  thofe 
fervile  chains,  which  they  feared  to  fhake  off,  or  were 
proud  to  wear.  A  lady  of  the  court  hearing  one  day 
the  author  accufed  of  having  exaggerated  the  defpo- 
tifm  of  the  great,  and  the  fubmiflion  they  require,  an- 
fwered  flyly,  If  he  had  confulted  me,  I  'would  have  told" 
him  fill  snore  of  the  matter . 

M.  d’Alembert  gave  very  elegant  Specimens  of  his 
literary  abilities  in  his  tran fiat  ions  of  fome  feleCt  pieces 
of  Tacitus.  But  thefe  occupations  did  not  divert  him 
from  his  mathematical  Andies  :  for  about  the  fame  time 
he  enriched  the  Encyclopedic  with  a  multitude  of  ex¬ 
cellent  articles  in  that  line,  and  compofed  his  Refeatch- 
es  on  fever a  l  important  Points  of  the  Syftessiof  the  World f 
in  which  he  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfeXion^ 
the  folution  of  the  problem  of  the  perturbations  of  the 
planets,  that  hadXeveral  years  before  been  prefented  to. 
the  Academy. 

I11  1759  publifhed  his  Elements -of  Philofophy  ;  a- 
work  extolled  as  remarkable  for  its  precifion  and  per- 
fpicuity  ;  in  which,  however,  are  fome  tenets  relative 
both  to  metaphyfics  and  moral  fcience,  that  are  far 
from  being  admilfible. 

The  refentment  that  was  kindled  (and  the  difputes 
that  followed  it)  by  the  article  Geneva,  inferted  in  the 

Encyclopedic,- . 
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Alembert  Encyclopedic,  are  well  known.  M.  d  Alembert 

II  not  leave  this  field  of  controverfy  with  flying  colours. 

.Alembroth.  Voka.re  waa  an  auxiliary  in  the  conte ft :  but  as,  in 
v  point  of  candour  and  decency,  he  had  no  reputation 
to  lofe  ;  and  as  he  weakened  the  blows  of  his  enemies, 
by  throwing  both  them  and  the  fpedtators  into  fits  of 
laughter,  the  iffue  of  the  war  gave  him  little  uneafi- 
nefs.  It  fell  more  heavily  on  d’Alembert;  and  expofed 
him,  even  at  home,  to  much  contradiction  and  oppofi- 

lt  was  on  this  occafion  that  the  late  king  of  Prufiia 
offered  him  an  honourable  afylum  at  his  court,  and  the 
place  of  pre fide nt  of  his  academy  ;  and  was  not  of¬ 
fended  at  his  refufal  of  thefe  diftin&ions,  but  culti¬ 
vated  an  intimate  friendfhip  with  him  during  the  reft 
of  his  life.  He  had  refufed,  fome  time  before  this, 
a  propofal  made  by  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia  to  intruft 
him  with  the  education  of  the  Grand  Duke  ; — a  pro¬ 
pofal  accompanied  with  all  the  flattering  offers  that 
could  tempt  a  man  ambitious  of  titles,  or  defirous  of 
making  an  ample  fortune :  but  the  ol  jedts  of  his  am¬ 
bition  were  tranquillity  and  ftudy. 

In  the  year  1765,  lie  publiflied  his  Dtjferiailon  on 
the  Deftruaion  of  the  Jefuits .  This  piece  drew  upon 
him  a  fwarm  of  adverfaries,  who  confirmed  the  merit 
and  credit  of  his  work  by  their  manner  of  attacking 
it. 

Befide  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  publiflied 
nine  volumes  of  memoirs  and  treatifes,  under  the  title 
of  Opufcules  ;  in  which  he  has  folved  a  multitude  of 
problems  relative  to  aftronomy,  mathematics,  and  na¬ 
tural  philofophy ;  of  which  our  panegyrift  gives  a  par¬ 
ticular  account,  more  efpecially  of  thofe  which  exhibit 
new  fubjedts,  or  new  methods  of  inveftigation. 

He  publiflied  alfo  Elements  of  Mufic  ;  and  rendered, 
at  length,  the  fyftem  of  Reaumau  intelligible  ;  but  he 
did  not  think  the  mathematical  theory  of  the  fonorous 
body  fufficient  to  account  for  the  rules  of  that  art. 
He  was  always  fond  of  mulic  ;  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  is  connedted  with  the  moft  fubtle  and  learned 
refearches  of  rational  mechanics  ;  while,  on  the  other, 
its  power  over  the  fenfes  and  the  foul  exhibits  to  phi- 
lofophers  phenomena  no  lefs  Angular,  and  ftill  more  in¬ 
explicable. 

In  the  year  1772,  he  was  chofen  fecretary  to  the 
"French  academy.  He  formed,  foon  after  this  prefer¬ 
ment,  the  defign  of  writing  the  lives  of  all  the  deceafed 
academicians  from  1700  to  1772;  and  in  the  fpace  of 
three  years  he  executed  this  defign,  by  compofing  70 
eulogies. 

M.  d’Alembert  died  on  the  29th  of  Odlober  1783. 
There  were  many  amiable  lines  of  candour,  modelty, 
difintereftednefs,  and  beneficence,  in  his  moral  charac¬ 
ter  ;  which  are  defciibed,  with  a  diffufive  detail,  in  his 
eulogium,  by  M.  Condorcet,  Hijl .  de  VAcad,  Royale 
des  Sciences  ,1783.  x 

ALEMBIC,  a  chemical  veffel,  ufually  made  of  glafs 
or  copper,  formerly  ufed  for  diftillatiou.  The  bottom 
part,  which  contained  the  fubjedl  for  diftillation,  is 
called,  from  its  Ihape,  the  cucurbit ;  the  upper  part, 
Which  receives  and  condenfes  the  fleam,  is  called  the 
bead,  the  beak  of  which  is  fitted  into  the  neck  of  a 
receiver.  Retorts,  and  the  common  'worm-fill ,  are 
pow  more  generally  employed. 

ALEMBROTH,  in  the  writings  of  the  alchemifts, 
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did  a  word  ufed  for  a  fort  of  fixed  alkaline  faft,  which  had 
the  power  of  the  famous  alkaheft,  in  diffolving  bodies, 
opening  the  pores  of  moft  or  all  known  fubltances,  and 
thence,  as  well  as  by  deftroying  fulphurs,  promoting 
the  feparation  of  metals  from  their  ores. —  It  is  alfo 
ufed  for  a  compound  of  corrofive  mercury  and  fa!  am¬ 
moniac.  See  Chemistry. 

ALENIO  (Julius),  a  Jefuit,  born  at  Brefcia  in  the 
republic  of  Venice.  He  travelled  into  the  eaftern 
countries;  and  arrived  at  Maca  in  1610,  where  he 
taught  mathematics.  From  thence  he  went  to  the 
empire  of  China,  where  he  continued  to  propagate  the 
Chriftian  religion  for  thirty-fix  years.  He  was  the 
firft  who  planted  the  faith  in  the  province  of  Xanfi, 
and  he  built  feveral  churches  in  the  province  of  Fokien. 
He  died  in  Auguft  1649,  leaving  behind  him  feveral 
works  in  the  Chinefe  language. 

ALENTEJO,  a  province  of  Portugal,  between  the 
rivers  of  Tajo  and  Guadiana  :  the  foil  is  very  fertile, 
and  the  inhabitants  laborious  and  induftrious.  The 
principal  town  is  Ebora. 

ALENZON,  a  large  handfome  town  of  France,  in 
Lower  Normandy,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  is 
furrounded  with  good  walls,  and  flanked  with  towers. 
The  caftle  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  confequence, 
and  has  held  out  long  fieges.  It  has  but  one  parifh- 
cliurch,  which  has  a  bold  and  noble  front.  Among  the 
nunneries,  that  of  St  Clair  is  moft  remarkable.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Sarte,  in  a  vaft  open  plain,  which 
produces  all  forts  of  corn  and  fruit.  Near  it  there  are 
quarries  of  ftone  fit  for  building,  wherein  are  found 
a  fort  like  Briftol  ftones.  The  linen  made  at  Alenzon 
is  very  good,  and  fells  at  Paris.  It  is  20  miles  north 
of  Mans,  63  fouth-by-weft  of  Rouen,  and  88  fouth- 
weft  of  Paris.  Lon.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  48.  25. 

ALEPPO,  or  Halab,  the  capital  of  the  Pachalic, 
and  of  all  Syria,  and  the  ordinary  refidence  of  the  pa¬ 
cha,  is  fituated  in  the  vaft  plain  which  extends  from 
the  Orontes  to  the  Euphrates,  and  which  towards  the 
fouth  terminates  in  the  defert.  It  is  built  on  eight 
hills  or  eminences,  on  the  liigheft  of  which  the  caftle 
is  eredted,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  Berasa. 
This  mount  is  of  a  conic  form,  and  feems  in  a  great 
meafure  to  be  raifed  with  the  earth  thrown  up  out  of 
a  deep  broad  ditch  which  furrounds  it.  The  fuburbs 
to  the  north-north  eaft  are  next  in  height  to  this,  and 
thofe  to  the  weft-fouth-weft  are  much  lower  than  the 
parts  adjacent,  and  than  any  other  part  of  the  city. 
The  houfes  are  large  and  commodious,  having  terraces 
on  their  tops,  and  generally  fky-lights  in  form  of  a 
dome  to  let  the  light  into  the  rooms,  which  from  their 
loftinefs,  the  gilding  on  the  window-fhutters,  cup¬ 
board-doors,  &c.  have  at  firft  entrance  a  very  grand 
and  agreeable  effedt.  They  are  ail  fo  equal  in  height, 
that  there  are  feldom  any  fteps  to  afeend  or  defeend  in 
going  from  one  houfe  to  another ;  while  feveral  large 
vaulted  ftreets  increafe  the  facility  of  communication, 
by  affording  a  paffage  to  every  part  of  the  city  free 
from  the  embarraffment  of  the  open  ftreets.  They  are 
carefully  paved  ;  have  gutters  and  a  foot-pavement  on 
each  fide  ;  and  the  middle  of  the  ftreet  is  laid  with 
brick,  the  fmall  end  upwards,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  horfes.  There  is  alfo  a  cleanlinefs  obferved  here 
unknown  to  the  other  cities  of  Turkey,  and  which  is 
not  attended  with  the  trouble  of  our  fcavengers,  there 
x  being 
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being  afs-drivers  who  go  about  the  city  and  take  up 
the  rubbifh  and  dull,  which  each  inhabitant  is  obliged 
to  fweep  together;  and  though  the  heat  of  the  climate 
renders  this  labour  more  eafy,  the  fame  heat  obliges 
them  to  greater  cleanlinefs  in  order  to  preferve  the  fa- 
lubrity  of  the  air. 

The  mofqnes  in  Aleppo  are  numerous,  and  fome  few 
of  them  magnificent.  Before  each  of  them  is  an  area, 
with  a  fountain  in  the  middle,  defigned  for  ablutions 
before  prayers;  and  behind  fome  of  the  larger  there  are 
little  gardens.  There  are  many  large  khans,  or  cara- 
vanferas,  confiding  of  a  capacious  fquare,  on  all  lides 
of  which  are  a  number  of  rooms,  built  on  a  ground- 
floor,  ufed  occafioaally  for  chambers,  ware-houfes,  or 
tables.  Above  hairs  there  is  a  colonade  or  gallery  on 
every  fide,  in  which  are  the  doors  of  a  number  of  fmall 
rooms,  wherein  the  merchants,  as  well  Grangers  as  na¬ 
tives,  tranfaft  molt  of  their  bufinefs. 

The  bazars  or  market-places  are  long  covered  nar¬ 
row  llreets,  on  each  fide  of  which  are  a  great  number 
of  fmall  fhops,  juft  fufficient  to  hold  the  tradefman  and 
his  goods,  the  buyer  being  obliged  to  hand  without. 
Each  feparate  branch  of  bufinefs  has  a  particular  bazar, 
which  is  locked  up,  as  well  as  t lie  ftreets,  an  hour  and 
a  half  after  fun-fet:  but  the  locks  are  of  wood,  though 
the  doors  are  cafed  with  iron.  The  flaughter-houfes 
are  in  the  fuburbs,  open  to  the  fields.  The  tanners 
have  a  khan  to  work  in  near  the  river.  To  the  fouth- 
ward  in  the  fuburbs  they  burn  lime ;  and  a  little  be¬ 
yond  that  there  is  a  village  where  they  make  ropes  and 
catgut.  On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  liver,  to  the  welt- 
ward,  there  is  a  glafs-houfe,  where  they  make  a  coarfe 
white  glafs,  in  the  winter  only;  for  the  greateft  part  of 
this  manufacture  is  brought  from  a  village  3  c  miles 
weftward. 

T.he  fituation  of  Aleppo,  befide  the  advantage  of 
a  rich  and  fruitful  foil,  poflefies  alfo  that  of  a  ft  ream 
of  frefh  water,  which  never  becomes  dry.  This  rivu¬ 
let,  which  is  about  as  large  as  that  of  the  Gobelins  at 
Paris,  or  the  Newr  River  near  .London,  rifes  in  the 
mountains  of  Aentab,  and  terminates  fix  leagues  be¬ 
low  Aleppo,  in  a  morafs  full  of  wild  boars  and  peli  cans. 

Near  Aleppo,  its  banks,  inftead  of  the  naked  rocks 
which  line  them  111  the  upper  part  of  its  courfe,  are 
covered  with  a  fertile  earth,  and  laid  out  in  gardens, 
or  rather  orchards,  which,  in  a  hot  country,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  Turkey,  cannot  but  be  delightful.  The  city 
is  in  itfelf  one  of  the  molt  agreeable  in  Syria,  and  is 
perhaps  the  cleaned:  and  beft  built  of  any  in  Turkey. 

On  whatever  fide  it  is  approached,  its  numerous  mi¬ 
narets  and  domes  prefent  an  agreeable  profpeCt  to  the 
fcye,  fatigued  with  the  continued  famenefs  of  the  brown 
and  parched  plains.  In  the  centre  is  an  artifical  moun¬ 
tain  fur  rounded  by  a  dry  ditch,  on  which  is  a  ruinous 
tortrefs From  hence  we  have  a  fine  profpeCt  of  the 
whole  city,  and  to  the  north  difeover  the  fnovvy  tops 
of  the  mountains  of  Bailan  ;  and  on  the  weft,  thofe 
which  feparate  the  Orontes  from  the  fea  ;  while  to  the 
iouth  and  eait,  the  eye  can  difeern  as  far  as  the  Eu¬ 
phrates.  In  the.  time  of  Omar,  this  cattle  flopped  the 
progrefs  of  the  Arabs  for  feveral  months,  and  \vas  at 
laft  taken  by  treachery,  but  at  prefent  would  not  be 
able  to  refill  the  fcehlcft  affault.  Its  flight  wall,  low, 
and  without  a  buttrefs,  is  in  ruins  ;  its  little  old  tow¬ 
ers  are  in  no  better  condition;  and  it  has  not  four  can-* 
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non  fit  for  fervice,  not  excepting  a  culverine  nine 
feet  long,  taken  from  the  Perfians  at  the  fiege  of ' 
Baffora.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  Janifaries,  who 
fhould  form  the  garrifon,  are  bufy  in  their  fhops,  and 
the  aga  fcarcely  finds  room  in  it  to  lodge  his  retinue, 
it  is  remarkable  that  this  aga  is  named  immediately 
by  the  Porte,  which,  ever  fufpicious,  divides  as  much 
as  poflible  the  different  offices.  Within  the  wralls  of 
the  caftle  is  a  w^ell,  which,  by  means  of  a  fuhterrane- 
ous  communication,  derives  its  water  fropi  a  fpring  a 
league  and  a  quarter  diftant.  In  the  environs  of  the 
city,  we  find  a  number  of  large  fquare  ft  ones,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  a  turban  of  ftone,  which  are  fo  many 
tombs.  There  are  many  riling  grounds  round  it, 
which,  in  cafe  of  a  fiege,  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
approaches  of  the  aflailants.  Such,  among  others,  is- 
that  on  which  the  houfe  of  the  Derviehes  Hands,  and 
which  commands  the  canal  and  the  rivulet  :  Aleppo, 
therefore,  cannot  be  eileemed  a  place  of  importance 
in  w'ar,  though  it  be  the  key  of  Syria  to  the  north  ; 
but,  confldered  as  a  commercial  city,  it  has  a  different 
appearance.  It  is  the  emporium  of  Armenia  and  the 
Diarbekar  ;  fends  caravans  to  Bagdad  and  into  Perfia; 
and  communicates  wfith  the  Periian  Gulph  and  India, 
by  Baffora,  with  kgypt  and  Mecca  by  JJamafcus,  and 
with  Europe  by  Skanderoon  (  Alexandretta)  and  La- 
takia.  Commerce  is  there  principally  carried  on  by 
barter.  The  chief  commodities  are  raw  or  fpun  cot¬ 
tons,  clumfy  linens  fabricated  in  the  villages;  filk  fluffs 
manufadtured  in  the  city,  copper,  louvres  (coarfe  cloths) 
like  thofe  of  Rouen,  goats  hair  brought  from  Natolia; 
the  gall  nuts  of  the  Kourdeftan,  the  merchandife  of 
India,  fuch  as  fhawls  and  muffins,  and  piftachio  nut3 
of  the  growth  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  articles 
fupplied  by  Europe  are  the  Languedoc  cloths,  cochi¬ 
neal,  indigo,  fugar,  and  fome  other  groceries.  The 
coffee  of  America,  though  prohibited,  is  introduced, 
and  ferves  to  mix  with  that  of  Moka.  The  French 
have  at  Aleppo  a  conful  and  feven  counting  houfes ; 
the  Englifh  and  the  Venetians  two,  and  the  merchants 
of  Leghorn  and  Plolland  one.  The  emperor  appoint¬ 
ed  a  conful  there  in  1784,  in  the  perfon  of  a  rich  Jew 
merchant,  who  ffiaved  his  beard  to  affume  the  uniform 
and  the  fword.  Ruffia  has  alfo  fent  one  very  lately.  • 
Aleppo  is  not  exceeded  in  extent  by  any  city  in 
Turkey,  except  Conftantinople  and  Cairo,  and  per¬ 
haps  Smyrna.  The  number  of  inhabitants  has  been 
computed  at  200, coo  ;  but  in  thefe  calculations 
certainty  is.  impoffible.  However,  if  we  obferve 
that  this  city  is  not  larger  than  Nantes  or  Mar- 
feilles,  and  that  the  houfes  confift  only  of  one  ftory, 
we  fhall  perhaps  not  think  it  probable  they  exceed 
100,000.  The  people  of  this  city,  both  Turks  and 
Chrillians,  are  with  reafon  efteemod  the  mofl  civilized 
in  all  Turkey  ;  and  the  European  merchants  no  where  * 
enjoy  fo  much  liberty,  or  are  treated  with  fo  much  rc- 
fpe£t. 

1  he  air. of  Aleppo  is  very  dry  and  piercing,  but  at 
the  fame  time  very  falubrious  for  all  who  are  not  trou¬ 
bled  with  afthmatic  complaints.  The  city,  however, 
and  the  environs,  are  fubjeft  to  a  lingular  endemial 
diforder,  which  is  called  the  ringworm  or  pimple  of 
Aleppo  ;  it  is  in  fadl  a  pimple  which  is  at  firlt  inflam¬ 
matory,  and  at  length  becomes  an  ulcer  of  the  fize  of 
the  nail.  1  he  ufual  duration  of  this  ulcer  is  one  year  5 
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Aleppo.  It  commonly  fixes  on  the  face,  -  , 

y— ~  disfigures  almoft  all  the  inhabitants.  It  is  alleged  that 
every  ftranger  who  refides  there  three  months  is  at¬ 
tacked  with  it ;  experience  has  taught  that  the  belt 
mode  of  treatment  is  to  make  ufe  of  no  remedy. 
reafon  is  afligned  for  this  malady  :  but  M.  Volney.  fu- 
fpeds  it  proceeds  from  the  quality  of  the  water,  as  it 
is  likewife  frequent  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  in 
fome  parts  of  the  Diarbekar,  and  even  in  certain  di- 
firidls  near  Damafcus,  where  the  foil  and.  the.  water 
have  the  fame  appearances.  Of  the  Chriftian  inhabi¬ 
tants  the  greater  number  are.  Greeks,  next  to  them 
the  Armenians,  then  the  Syrians,  and  laftly.the  Ma- 
ronites;  each  of  whom  have  a  church  in  the  city  called 
Judida;  in  which  quarter,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  mod 
of  them  refide.  The  common  language  is  the  vulgar 
Arabic,  but  the  Turks  of  condition  ufe  the.  Turkilh, 


Moil  of  the  Armenians  can  fpeak  the  Armenian,  fome 
few  Syrians  underiland  Syriac,  and  many  of  the  Jews 
Hebrew ;  but  fcarce  one  of  the  Greeks  underiland  a 
word  of  Greek.  The  people  in  general  are  of  a  mid¬ 
dle  ilature,  and  tolerably  well  proportioned  ;  but  they 
Teem  neither  vigorous  nor  aclive.  both  fexes  are  hand- 
fome  when  young  *.  but  the  beard  foon  disfiguies  the 
men;  and  the  women,  as  they  come  early  to  maturity, 
alfo  fade  very  foon ;  females  are  generally  married  from 
14  to  18  years  of  age,  and  many  under  14.  .  The 
people  of  rank  here  are  polite  and  affable,  making  al¬ 
lowances  for  that  fuperiority  which  the  Mahometan  re¬ 
ligion  inftru&s  its  votaries  to  aifume  over  all  who  hold 
a^different  faith.  Their  bread  is  generally  of  wheat 
flour  made  into  thin  cakes,  but  very  ill  prepared,  and 
is  generally  eaten  as  foon  as  it  comes  out  of  the  oven. 
The  principal  people  have  fmall  loaves  of  a  finer  flour, 
which  are  wrell  fermented  and  baked.  Befides  thefe, 
there  are  a  variety  of  bifcuits,  moil  of  which  are  ilrew- 
ed  on  the  top  with  fome  kind  of  feeds.  The  Euro¬ 
peans  have  very  good  bread,  baked  and  prepared  in  the 
French  manner.  All  the  inhabitants  of  both  fexes 
fmoke  tobacco  to  great  excefs;  even  the  very  fervants 
have  almoll  conilantly  a  pipe  in  their  mouths.  Coaches 
or  carriages  are  not  ufed  here;  therefore  perfons  of  qua¬ 
lity  ride  on  horfeback  in  the  city,  with  a  number  of 
fervants  walking  before  them,  according  to  their  rank ; 
ladies  of  the  firil  diftin&ion  are  even  compelled  to  walk 
on  foot  in  the  city,  or  to  any  place  at  a  moderate  di- 
ilance  ;  in  longer  journeys  they  are  carried  by  mules, 
in  a  kind  of  a  couch  clofe  covered  up.  There  are  a 
number  of  public  bagnios  in  this  city,  which  are  ufed 
by  people  of  all  ranks,  except  thofe  of  the  higheft  diftinc- 
tion,  who  commonly  have  baths  and  every  other  con¬ 
venience  in  their  own  houfes.  Aleppo  is  70  miles  eall 
of  Scandaroon,  on  the  fea*coaft,  and  175  north-by-eail 
of  Damafcus.  E.  Long.  37.40.  N.  Lat.  36.  12. 

Aleppo  (the  Pachalic  of)y  one  of  the  five  govern¬ 
ments  into  which  Syria  is  divided.  It  comprehends 
the  country  extending  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  between  twro  lines,  one  drawm  from  Scau- 
daroon  to  Beer,  along  the  mountains ;  the  other  from 
Beles  to  the  fea,  by  Mara  and  the  bridge  of  Shoger. 
This  fpace  principally  confifts  of  two  plains ;  that  of 
Antioch  to  tlic  weft,  and  that  of  Aleppo  to  the  eaft  ; 
the  north  and  the  fea-coaft  are  occupied  by  confidera- 
bly  high  mountains,  knov/n  to  the  ancients  by  the 
names  of  Amanus  and  of  Rhofus.  In  general,  the 
N°  10.  6 
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and  leaves  a  fear  which  foil  of  this  government  Is  fat  and  loamy.  The  lofty 
and  vigorous  plants  which  fhoot  up  every  wffiere  after 
the  winter  rains  prove  its  fertility,  but  its-adtual  fruit- 
fulnefs  is  but  little.  The  greateft  part  of  the  lands.lie 
wafte ;  fcarcely  can  we  trace  any  marks  of  cultivation 
in  the  environs  of  the  towns  and  villages  Its  princi¬ 
pal  produce  confifts  in  w  heat,  barley,  and  cotton,  which 
are  found  efpecially  in  the  flat  country.  In  the  moun¬ 
tains,  they  rather  choofe  to  cultivate  the  vine,  mulber¬ 
ry,  olive,  and  fig  trees.  The  Tides  of  the  hil  s  to¬ 
wards  the  fea-coaft  are  appropriated  to  tobacco,  and 
the  territory  of  Aleppo  to  piilachios.  The  pafturage 
is  not  to  be  reckoned,  becaufe  that  is  abandoned  to  the 
wandering  hordes  of  the  Turkmen  and  Curds. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  pachalics  the  pacha  is, 
as  his  title  imports,  at  once  the  viceroy  and  farmer- 
general  of  the  country;  but  in  that  of  Aleppo  he  does 
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not  poflefs  the  latter  office.  This  the.  Porte  has  be¬ 
llowed  on  a  mehaffel  or  colle&or,  who  .  is  immediately 
accountable  for  wffiat  he  receives .  His  leafe  is  only 
for  a  year.  The  prefeut  rent  of  his  farm  is  800  purfes 
(above  L. 40,000)  ;  but  to  this  mull  be  added  the 
price  of  the  babonches  (Turkilh  flippers),  or  a  prefent 
of  three  or  four  thoufand  pounds,  to  purchafe  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  vifir  and  men  in  office  For  thefe  two 
films  the  farmer  receives  all  the  duties  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  which  are,  firft,  The  produce  of  import  and 
export  duties  on  merchandife  coming  from  Europe, 
India,  and  Conftantinople,  and  on. that  exported  in 
exchange.  Secondly,  The  taxes  paid  by  the  herds  of 
cattle  brought  every  year  by  the  Turkmen  and  Curds 
from  Armenia  and  the  Diarbekar,  to  be  fold  in  Syria. 
Thirdly,  The  fifth  of  the  fait  works  of  Djeboul.  And 
laftly,  The  miri,  or  land-tax.  Thefe  united  may  pro¬ 
duce  about  L.  60,000. 

The  pacha,  deprived  of  this  lucrative  branch  of  the 
adminiftration,  receives  a  fixed  allowance  of  about 
L.  8300.  'This  revenue  has  always  been  inadequate 
to  the  expences ;  for,  befides  the  troops  he  is  obliged 
to  maintain,  and  the  reparation  of  the  highways  and 
fortreffes,  the  expences  of  which  he  is  obliged  to  de¬ 
fray,  he  is  under  the  neceffity  of  making  large  pre- 
fents  to  the  minifters,  in  order  to  keep  his  place  ;  but 
the  Porte  adds  to  the  account  the  contributions  he 
may  levy  on  the  Curds  and  Turkmen,  and  his  extor¬ 
tions  from  the  villages  and  individuals;  nor.  do  the 
pachas  come  Ihort  of  this  calculation.  Abdi  Pacha, 
who  governed  13  or  14  years  ago,  carried  off,  at  the 
end  of  15  months,  upwnids  of  L.  160,00c,  by  laying 
under  contribution  every  trade,  even  the  very  cleaners 
of  tobacco-pipes  ;  and  very  lately  another  of  the  fame 
name  has  been  obliged  to  fly  for  fimilar  oppreffions. 
The  former  was  rewarded  by  the  divan  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  an  army  againft  the  Ruffians ;  but  if  the  lat¬ 
ter  has  not  enriched  himfelf,  he  will  be  ftrangled  as  an 
extortioner.  Such  is  the  ordinary  progrefs  of  affairs 
in  Turkey  1 

In  conftquence  of  fuch  wretched  government,  the 
greater  part  of  the  pachalics  in  the  empire  are  i.mpo- 
verilhed  and  laid  wafte.  This  is  the  cafe  in  particular 
with  that  of  Aleppo.  In  the  ancient  deftarsy  or  re- 
giflers  of  impolls,  upwards  of  3200  villages  were  rec¬ 
koned  ;  but  at  prefent  the  collector  can  fcarcely  find 
400.  Such  of  our  merchants  as  have  refided  there 
20  years,  have  themfelves  feen  the  greater  part  of  the 

environs 
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Alena  environs  of  Aleppo  become  depopulated.  The  travel- 
M  ler  meets  with  nothing  but  houfes  in  ruins,  citterns 
e  ia>  .  rendered  ufelefs,  and  fields  abandoned.  Thofe  who 
cultivated  them  are  fled  into  the  towns,  where  the  po¬ 
pulation  is  abforbed,  but  where  at  leaft  the  individual 
conceals  himfelf  among  the  crowd  from  the  rapacious 
hand  of  defpotifm. 

ALERIA,  Alalia,  or  Alaria,  (anc.  geog.),  a 
town  of  Corlica,  lituated  near  the  middle  of  the  eatt 
fide  of  the  ifland,  on  an  eminence,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Rotanus  mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  built  by  the 
Phocasans  (Diodorus  Siculus).  Afterwards  Sylla  led 
a  colony  thither.  It  is  now  in  ruins,  and  called  Aleria 
Diflrutta. 

ALES  (Alexander),  a  celebrated  divine  of  the  con- 
fefiion  of  Augfbourg,  born  at  Edinburgh  the  23d  of 
April  1500.  He  foon  made  a  confiderable  progrefs 
in  fchool-divinity,  and  entered  the  lifts  very  early  a- 
gaintt  Luther,  this  being  then  the  great  controverfy 
in  fafhion,  and  the  grand  field  wherein  all  authors, 
young  and  old,  11  fed  to  difplay  their  abilities.  Soon 
after,  he  had  a  fhare  in  the  difpute  which  Patrick  Ha¬ 
milton  maintained  againtt  the  ecclefiaftics,  in  favour  of 
the  new  faith  he  had  imbibed  at  Marpurgh.  He  en¬ 
deavoured  to  bring  him  back  to  the  Catholic  religion  ; 
but  this  he  could  not  effect,  and  even  began  himfelf  to 
doubt  about  his  own  religion,  being  much  affe&ed  by 
the  difcourfe  of  this* gentleman,  and  ttill  more  by  the 
conftancy  he  ftiowed  at  the  ftake,  where  David  Beton 
archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s  caufe4  him  to  be  burnt. 
Beginning  thus  to  waver,  he  was  himfelf  perfecuted 
with  fo  much  violence,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
into  Germany,  where  he  became  at  length  a  perfect 
convert  to  the  Proteftant  religion.  The  change  of 
religion  which  happened  in  England  after  the  marriage 
of  Henry  VIII.  with  Anna  Bullen,  induced  Ales  to 
go  to  London  in  1535.  He  was  highly  efteemed 
by  Cranmer  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  Latimer,  and 
Thomas  Cromwel,  who  were  at  that  time  in  high  fa¬ 
vour  with  the  king.  Upon  the  fall  of  thefe  favourites, 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Germany ;  where  the  elec¬ 
tor  of  Brandenburgli  appointed  him  profeffor  of  divi¬ 
nity  at  Francfort  upon  the  Oder,  in  r  540.  But  lea¬ 
ving  this  place  upon  fome  difguft,  he  returned  to  Leip- 
fic,  where  he  was  chofen  profeflor  of  divinity,  and  died 
in  March  \  565.  He  wrote  a  Commentary  on  St  John, 
on  the  Epiftles  to  Timothy,  and  on  the  Pfalms,  &c. 

ALESA,  A  l^esa,  or  Halesa,  (anc.  geog.),  a 
town  of  Sicily,  on  the  Tufcan  fea,  built,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  by  Archonides  of  Herbita,  in  the 
fecond  year  of  the  94th  Olympiad,  or  403  years  before 
Chritt;  fituated  on  an  eminence  about  a  mile  from  the 
fea ;  now  in  ruins.  It  enjoyed  immunity  from  taxes 
under  the  Romans  (Diodorus,  Cicero).  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  called  Halsftni  (Cicero,  Pliny);  alfo  Aleftni , 
and  Alafini . 

ALES  HAM,  a  fmall  neat  town  in  Norfolk.  It  is 
15  miles  N.  of  Norwich,  and  12  f  N.  E.  by  N.  of 
London.  E.  Long.  o.  30.  N.  Lat.  52.  53.*  The  town 
tonfifts  of  about  400  pretty  good  houfes;  but  the 
ftreets  are  narrow,  though  well  paved. 

ALES  I A  (anc.  geog.),  called  Alexia  by  Livy  and 
others  ;  a  town  of  the  Mandubii,  a  people  of  Celtic 
Gaul;  fituated,  according  to  Csefar,  on  a  very  high 
hill,  whole  foot  was  wafhcd  on  two  fides  by  two  rivers. 
Vol.  L  Part  JL 
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The  town  was  of  fuch  antiquity,  that  Diodorus  Sicu-  Alet 
lus  relates  it  was  built  by  Hercules.  It  is  fuppofed  to  .  H  , 
be  the  city  of  Alife ,  in  the  duchy  of  Bugundy,  not  far  .  CX3n  ^ 
from  Dijon. 

ALET,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lower  Languedoc, 
with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  baths,  and 
for  the  grains  of  gold  and  fdver  found  in  the  ftream 
which  runs  from  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  at  the  foot 
of  which  it  ftands.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Aude, 

15  miles  S.  of  Carcaflone,  and  37  N.  W.  of  Narbonne. 

E.  Long.  2.  5.  N.  Lat.  42.  59. 

ALETRIS,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  10th  order, 
Cot&nari#.  The  chara&ers  are :  The  corolla  is  mono- 
petalous,  funnel-fhaped,  hexangular,  much  corrugated, 
femiquinquefid,  and  perfiftent:  The Jlamina  confitt  of 
fix  Tubulated  filaments,  the  length  of  the  corolla,  and  in- 
ferted  into  the  bafe  of  the  divifions  of  the  corolla*  the 
antheras  are  oblong  and  ered:  The  piftillum  has  an 
ovate  germen;  the  ftylus  Tubulated,  and  the  length  of 
the  ttamina;  the  fligma  is  trifid;  The  pericarpiuvi  is 
an  ovated  capfule,  triquetrous,  pointed,  and  triocular; 

Th z  feeds  are  numerous.  Of  this  genus  botanical  wri¬ 
ters  enumerate  five 

Species.  1 .  The  farinofa,  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 
other  parts  of  North  America.  2.  The  capenfis,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  3.  The  hyacinthoi- 
des,  or  Guinea  aloe.  4.  The  zeylanica,  or  Ceylon 
aloe.  5.  The  fragrans,  or  tree-aloe,  a  native  of  Africa. 

Of  thefe  only  the  firft  is  fo  hardy  as  to  outlive  the  win¬ 
ter  in  Britain,  unlefs  placed  in  a  ftove  ;  and  even  this 
requires  to  be  fheltered  under  a  frame.  The  flowers 
appear  in  June  or  July,  of  a  whitifli  green  colour.  The 
third  and  fifth,  produce  fine  fpikes  of  white  flowers  ; 
thofe  of  the  third  kind  appearing  in  July,  of  the  fifth 
in  March  or  April.  By  proper  management  the  laft 
kind  becomes  a  (lately  plant,  rifing  to  the  height  of  12 
or  14  feet;  the  flowers  open  wide  in  the  evening,  and 
perfume  the  air  of  the  ftove.  Thefe  fend  out  one  or 
two  heads,  or  tufts,  towards  their  tops,  which  may  be 
cut  off;  and  after  they  have  lain  a  week  in  the  ftove  to 
heal  the  wounded  parts,  they  may  be  planted  for  in- 
creafe.  The  other  fpecies  feldom  or  never  flower  in 
this  country,  nor  does  their  appearance  otherwife  me¬ 
rit  notice. 

0  °r  Aleta  (anc-  8e°g-),  a  town' of 

Celtic  Caul,  now  extimft.  From  its  ruins  arole  St 
Malo  in  Brittany,  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile.  Its  ruins 
are  called  Guich  Aleth  in  the  Britilh. 

ALEUROMANCY,  the  fame  with  what  was  o- 
therwife  called  alphitomantia,  and  crithomanthia,  and 
means  an  ancient  kind  of  divination  performed  by 
means  of  meal  or  flower.  3 

ALEXANDER  the  great,  king  of  Macedonia. 

His  father  Philip  laid  the  plan  of  that  extenfive  empire, 

which  his  fon  afterwards  executed _ Philip,  having 

made  himfelf  matter  of  Greece,  began  to  call  his  eyes 
upon  Perfia,  with  a  view  to  retaliate  upon  that  haughty 
empire  the  injuries  of  former  times.  It  was  the  po¬ 
pular  topic  of  the  day.  But  this  prince  was  cut  off  In 
the  midtt  of  his  enterprife.  Such,  however,  was  the 
influence  of  Alexander  in  the  affembly  of  the  Grecian 
ftates,  that  he  was  created  general  of  their  combined 
forces  in  the  room  of  his  father.  Having  made  every 
3  C  needful 
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pr.psration,  »t  the  head  of 

1 - 'invaded  Alia.  The  lieutenants  of  Darius,,  who  was 

then  king  of  Pcrfia,  oppofed  him  at  the  river  Grani- 
cus,  where  Alexander  obtained  a  complete  viftory,  af¬ 
ter  which  he  purfued  his  march  through  Afia.  At 
1  fills,  near  Scanderoon,  he  was  met  by  Darius  in  per- 
fon,  at  the  head  of  a  prodigious  army.  Here  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  fecond  vi&ory;  and  took  the  camp  of  Darius, 
toe-ether  with  his  family,  whom  he  treated  with  the 
utmoft  humanity.  Contrary  to  all  the  maxims  of  war, 
inftead  of  purfuing  Darius,  he  made  an  excurfion  into 
Egypt;  and,  as  far  as  appears,  through  no  better  mo¬ 
tives  than  thofe  of  vanity.  Here  he  was  acknowledged 
to  be  the  fon  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  In  the  mean  time 
Darius  recruited  his  ftrength,  and  got  together  an  ar¬ 
my  fuperior  to  what  he  brought  into  the  plain  of  Ulus. 
Alexander  having  finilhed  his  Egyptian  expedition,  tra- 
verfed  Afia,  and  pafied  the  Euphrates.  At  Arbella,  a 
town  in  Afiyria,  he  met  Darius.  Here  a  decifive  bat¬ 
tle  was  fought,  which  put  all  Perfia  into  the  hands  of 
Alexander.  His  ambition  not  being  fatisfied  with  the 
conqueft  of  that  vaft  country,  he  projefted  an  expedi¬ 
tion  into  India.  Here  he  met  with  great  opposition 
from  Porus,  a  gallant  prince,  whom  in  tfm  end  he_re- 
duced. 
dued. 
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»  expofe  myfelf  for  the  fake  of  being  celebrated  by  AltxanJer. 
“  you?”  But  Bayle  affirms,  that  this  was  quite  con- 
Client  with  the  vaft  unbounded  extent  of  his  ambition, 
as  he  wanted  to  make  all  future  time  his  own,  and  be 
an  objeft  of  admiration  to  the  lateft  pofterity;  yet  did 
not  expe£t  this  from  the  conqueft  of  worlds,  but  from 
books.  He  was  perfectly  in  the  right,  fays  Bayle } 

«  for  ;f  Greece  had  not  furnilhed  him  with  good  wn- 
“  ters,  he  would  long  ago  have  been  as  much  forgot- 
«  ten  as  the  kings  who  reigned  in  Macedon  before 
“  Amphitryon.” 

Alexander  has  been  praifed  upon  the  fcore  ot  con- 
tinency,  yet  his  life  could  not  furely  be  quite  regular 
in  that  refpect.  Indeed,  the  fire  of  his  early  youth  ap¬ 
peared  fo  cold  towards  women,  that  his  mother  lui- 
pefted  him  to  be  impotent ;  and,  to  fatisfy  herfelf  in 
this  point,  did,  with  the  confent  of  Philip,  procure  a 
very  handfome  courtezan  to  lie  with  him,  whofe.ca- 
refles,  however,  were  all  to  no  purpofe.  His  behaviour 
afterwards  to  the  Perfian  captive  (hows  him  to  have  had 
a  great  command  over  himfelf  in  this  particular.  The 
wife  of  Darius  was  a  finilhed  beauty ;  her  daughters 
likewife  were  all  beauties;  yet  this  young  prince,  who 
his  power,  not  only  bellowed  on  them  all 
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pafs  the  river.  But  thefe  veterans,  harafled  with  the 
fatigues,  and  feeing  no  end  of  their  labour,  mutinied, 
and  refufed  to  march  further.  The  difappomted  chief 
was  therefore  obliged  to  return  At  Babylon  he  pro- 
pofed  to  receive  ambafiadors,  appoint  governors,  and 
fettle  his  vaft  monarchy;  but  his  exceftes  put  an  end  to 
his  life  in  the  midft  of  his  defigns,  and  in  the  flower  of 

his  age.  .  ...  , 

The  chara&er  of  this  hero  is  fo  familiar  to  every  bo¬ 
dy,  that  it  is  aim  oft  needlefs  labour  to  draw  it.  All 
the  world  knows,  fays  Mr  Bayle,  that  it  was  equally 
compofed  of  very  great  virtues  and  very  great  vices. 
He  had  no  mediocrity  in  any  thing  but  his  ftature  : 
in  his  other  properties,  whether  good  or  bad,  he  was 
all  extremes.  His  ambition  rofe  even  to  madnefs.  His 
father  was  not  at  all  miftaken  in  fuppofing  the  bounds 
of  Macedon  too  fmall  for  his  fon  :  for  how  could  Ma¬ 
cedon  bound  the  ambition  of  a  man,  who  reckoned 
the  whole  world  too  fmall  a  dominion  ?  He  wept  at 
hearing* the  pliilofopher  Anaxarchus  fay,  that  there  was 
an  infinite  number  of  worlds:,  his  tears  were  owing  to 
his  defpair  of  conquering  them  all,  fince  he  had  not 
vet  been  able  to  conquer  one.  Livy,  in  a  fhort  di- 
greflion,  has  attempted  to  enquire  into  the  events  which 
might  have  happened,  if  Alexander,  after  the  conqueft 
-of  Afia,  had  brought  his  arms  into  Italy  ?  Doubtlefs 
things  might  have  taken  a  very  different  turn  with  him  ; 
and  all  the  grand  projects,  which  fucceeded  fo  well  a- 
gainft  an  effeminate  Perfian  monarch,  might  eafily  have 
mifearried  if  he  had  to  do  with  rough  hardy  Roman 
armies.  And  yet  the  vaft  aims  of  this  mighty  con¬ 
queror,  if  feen  under  another  point  of  view,  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been'  confined  in  a  very  narrow  compafs  ; 
fince,  as  . we  are  told,  the  utmoft  wifti  of  that  great 
heart,  for  which  the  whole  earth  was  not  big  enough, 
was,  after  all,  to  be  praifed  by  the  Athenians:  for  it 
is  related,  that  the  difficulties  which  he  encountered  in 
order  to  pafs  the  Hydafpes,  forced  him  to  cry  out, 
44  0  Athenians,  could  you  believe  to  what  dangers  I 
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as  in  a  cloyfter  concealed  from  the  world,  and  fecured 
from  the  reach  of  every  dilhonourable  (not  only  at¬ 
tack,  but)  imputation.  He  did  not  give  the  leaft  han¬ 
dle  to  fcandle,  either  by  his  vifits,  his  looks,  or  his 
words :  and  for  other  Perfian  dames  his  pnfoners,  e- 
qually  beautiful  in  face  and  (hape,  he  contented  him¬ 
felf  with  faying  gaily,  that  they  gave  indeed  much 
pain  to  his  eyes.  The  amazon  Thaleftns  could  not 
obtain  from  him  a  compliance  with  her  gallant  requeit 
till  after  a  delay  of  thirteen  days.  In  the  mean  time, 
what  are  we  to  conclude  from  his  caufing  his  favourite 
miftrefs  Pancafte  to  be  drawn  naked  by  Apelles,  tho 
it  is  true  he  gave  her  to  the  painter,  who  fell  in  love 
with  hei  ?  What  of  that  immoderate  love  of  boys, 
which  Athenteus  relates  of  him  ?  What  of  that  prodi- 
gious  number  of  wives  and  concubines  which  he  kept. 

His  exceftes  with  regard  to  wine  were  notorious, 
and  beyond  all  imagination  ;  and  he  committed,,  when 
drunk,  a  thoufand  extravagancies.  It  was  owing  to 
wine,  -that  he  killed  Clytus  who  faved  his  life.,  and 
burnt  Perfepolis,  one  of  the  moll  beautiful  cities  o 
the  Eaft  :  he  did  this  laft  indeed  at  the  inftigation  of 
the  courtezan  Thais ;  but  this  circumftance  made  it 
only  the  more  heinous.  It  is  generally  believed,  that 
he  died  by  drinking  immoderately:  and  even  Plutarch, 
who  affects  to  contradict  it,  owns  that  he  did  nothing 
but  drink  the  whole  day  he  was  taken  ill.- 

In  ffiort,  to  fum  up  the  charader  of  this  prince,  we- 
cannot  be  of  opinion,  that  his  good  qualities  did  in 
any  wife  compenfate  for  his  bad  ones.  Heroes  make 
a  noife  :  their  aaions  glare,  and  ftrike  the  fenfes  for¬ 
cibly;  while  the  infinite  deftruaion  and  mifery  they 
occafion  lies  more  in  the  fhade,  and  out  of  light.  One 
good  legiflator  is  worth  all  the  heroes  that  ever  did  or 
willexift.  See  Macedon. 

ALEXANDER  ab  Alexandro,  a  Neapolitan 
lawyer,  of  great  learning,  who  flourifhed  toward  the 
end  of  the  15th  and  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 
He  followed  the  profeffion  of  the  law  fir  ft  at  Naples,. 

afterwards 
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Alexander,  afterwards  at  Rome  :  but  he  _ „ 

v~J  could  fpare  to  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature  ;  and  at 
length  he  entirely  left  the  bar,  that  he  might  lead  a 
more  eafy  and  agreeable  life  with  the  mufes.  The  par¬ 
ticulars  of  his  life  are  to  be  gathered  from  his  work  in- 
titled  Gen  i  a  Hum  Dierum:  We  are  there  informed,  that 
he  lodged  at  Rome,  in  a  houfe  that  was  haunted  ;  and 
he  relates  many  furprifing  particulars  about  the  ghoft  ; 
he  fays  alfo,  that  when  he  was  very  young,  he  went  to 
the  ledures  of  Philelphus,  who  explained  at  Rome  the 
Tufculan  queflions  of  Cicero  ;  he  was  there  alfo  when 
Nicholas  Perot  and  Domitius  Calderinus  read  their 
lectures  upon  Martial.  The  particular  time  when  he 
died  is  not  known;  but  he  was  buried  in  the  monaltery 
■of  the  Olivets.  Tiraquea  wrote  a  learned  commentary 
upon  his  work,  which  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  1587, 
and  reprinted  at  Leyden  in  1673,  with  the  notes  of 
Dennis  Godfrey,  Chriilopher  Colerus,  and  Nicholas 
Mercerus. 

ALEXANDER  (Neckham),  an  eminent  Englifh 
writer  in  the  >2th  and  13th  centuries,  born  at  St  Al¬ 
bans  in  Hertford fli ire.  In  1  2  1  5  he  was  made  abbot  of 
Exeter,  and  died  in  1227.  He  wrote  feveral  works, 
which  were  never  publifhed ;  but  they  are  to  be  found 
in  manufeript  in  the  libraries  of  England  and  other 
countries. 

ALEXANDER  (Noel),  an  indefatigable  writer  of 
the  1 7th  century,  born  at  Roan  in  Normandy,  1639. 
After  finifhing  his  ftudies  at  Roan,  he  entered  into  the 
order  of  Dominican  friars,  and  was  pro  felled  there  in 
1655.  S°on  after  he  went  to  Paris,  to  go  through  a 
courfe  of  philofophy  and  divinity  in  the  great  convent, 
where  he  difling  uifhed  himfelf  fo,  that  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  teach  philofophy  there,  which  he  did  for  12 
years.  Mr  Colbert  fhowed  him  many  maiksof  his  e- 
ileem  ;  and  being  determined  to  omit  nothing  to  per¬ 
fect  the  education  of  his  fon,  afterwards  arclibifliop  of 
Roan,  he  formed  an  affembly  of  the  moll  learned  per- 
fons,  whofe  conferences  upon  ecclefiallical  hiflory  might 
be  of  advantage  to  him.  Father  Alexander  was  in¬ 
vited  to  this  affembly,  where  he  exerted  himfelf  with 
fo  much  genius  and  ability,  that  he  gained  the  parti¬ 
cular  friendfhip  of  young  Colbert,  who  Ihowed  him  the 
utmoll  regard  as  long  as  he  lived.  Tliefe  conferences 
gave  rife  to  Alexander’s  defign  of  writing  an  eccle- 
fiaflical  hiflory;  for,  being  defired  to  reduce  what  was 
material  in  thefe  conferences  to  writing,  he  did  it  with 
fo  much  accuracy,  that  the  learned  men  who  compo- 
fed  this  affembly,  advifed  him  to  undertake  a  complete 
body  of  church-hiflory.  This  he  executed  with  great 
affiduity,  collecting  and  digelling  the  materials  him¬ 
felf,  and  writing  even  the  tables  with  his  own  hand. 
He  at  lafl  completed  his  work  in  1686.  Towards  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  afHi&ed  with  the  lofs  of 
his  fight ;  a  mofl  inexpreffible  misfortune  to  one  whofe 
whole  pleafure  w'as  in  lludy,  yet  he  bore  it  with  great 
patience  and  refignation.  He  died  merely  of  a  decay 
of  nature,  1724,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age. 

Alexander  Severus,  emperor  of  Rome,  fucceed-  . 
ed  Heliocabalus  about  A.  D.  222,  when  but  16  years 
of  age.  His  mother’s  name  was  Mammasa,  and  by  her 
advice  he  in  a  great  meafure  regulated  his  condn£t.  He 
applied  himfelf  to  the  reformation  of  abufes,  the  Hate 
having  been  greatly  difordered  by  the  vicious  conduCt 
of  his  predecelfor  ;  he  was  a  moll  llriCl  lover  of  juflice, 
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devoted  all  the  time  he  an  encourager  of  learning  and  learned  men,  and  /a« 
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vourable  to  the  Chrillians.  He  made  a  fuccefsful  ex¬ 
pedition  againfl  the  Perfians;  but  endeavouring  to  re¬ 
form  his  troops,  which  had  grown  very  licentious  un¬ 
der  the  late  bad  government,  they  murdered  him  at  the 
inftigation  of  Maximinus  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age, 
together  with  his  mother,  A.  D.  235. 

Alexander  VI.  (Pope),  had  four  ballards  when 
he  was  cardinal,  for  one  of  whieh  lie  had  fo  great  af- 
fe&ion,  that  he  lluek  at  nothing  to  raife  him.  De- 
figning  to  poifon  fome  cardinals,  he  was  poiloned  him¬ 
felf,  A.  D.  1503.  See  Borgia. 

Alexander  VII.  (Pope).  See  Chigi. 

Alexander  Bifliop  of  Lincoln  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  I.  and  Stephen,  was  a  Norman  by  birth,  and 
nephew  of  the  famous  Roger,  bilhop  of  Salifbury,  who 
fi rlt  made  him  archdeacon  of  Salifbury,  and  afterwards, 
by  his  interell  with  the  king,  raifed  him  to  the  mitre. 
Alexander  was  confecrated  at  Canterbury,  July  22. 
1123.  Having  received  his  education  under  his  uncle 
the  bifliop  of  Salilbury,  and  been  aecuflomed  to  a  fplen- 
did  way  of  living,  he  affe&ed  Hiow  and  Hate  more 
than  was  fuitable  to  his  charader,  or  confitlent  with 
his  fortunes.  This  failing  excepted,  lie  was  a  man  of 
worth  and  honoui,  and  every  way  qualified  for  his  fla- 
tion.  The  year  after  his  confecration,  his  cathedral 
church  at  Lincoln  having  been  accidentally  burnt  down, 
he  rebuilt  it,  and  fecured  it  againll  the  like  accident 
for  the  future  by  a  flone  roof.  This  prelate  increafed 
the  number  of  prebends  in  his  church,  and  augmented 
its  revenues  with  feveral  manors  and  eftates.  In  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  barons  and  fome  of  the  bifhops,  parti¬ 
cularly  his  uncle  the  bilhop  of  Salifbury,  he  built  three 
caftles;  one  at  Banbury,  another  at  Sleaford,  and  a 
third  at  Newark.  He  like  wife  founded  two  mona- 
fleries;  one  at  Haverholm,  for  regular  canons  and  nuns 
together,  the  other  at  Tame  for  white  friars.  He  went 
twice  to  Rome  in  the  years  1 142  and  1  144.  The  firfl 
time,  he  came  back  in  quality  of  the  pope’s  legate, 
,for  the  calling  a  fynod,  in  which  he  publifhed  feveral 
vvholefome  and  neceffary  canons.  In  Augufl  1147, 
he  took  a  third  journey  to  the  pope,  who  was  then  in 
France  ;  where  he  fell  fick  through  the  exceffive  heat 
of  the  weather,  and  returning  with  great  difficulty  to 
England,  he  died  in  the  24th  year  of  his  prelacy. 

Alexander  (William),  earl  of  Stirling,  an  eminent 
Scots  flatefman  and  poet  in  the  reigns  of  James  VI.  and 
Charles  I.  who,  after  travelling  with  the  duke  of  Ar- 
gyle  as  his  tutor  or  companion,  wrote  a  poetical  com¬ 
plaint  of  his  unfuccefsful  love  of  fome  beauty,  under 
the  title  of  Aurora .  He  then  removed  to  the  court  of 
James  VI.  where  he  applied  to  the  more  folid  parts  of 
.poetry,  forming  himfelf  upon  the  plan  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  tragedians.  In  1607,  he  publifhed  fome  dra¬ 
matic  performances,  intitled  The  Monarchic  Tragedies , 
dedicated  to  king  James  ;  who  was  fo  well  pleafed  with 
them,  as  to  call  him  his  philofophical  poet.  After  this, 
he  is  faid  to  have  written  Afupplement  to  complete  the 
.third  part  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  Arcadia;  and  in  1613, 
he  produced  a  poem  called  Doomfday ,  or  ihe  Great  Day 
of  Judgment .  He  was  made  gentleman-ufher  to  prince 
Charles,  and  mailer  of  the  requefls;  was  knighted;  and 
obtained  a  grant  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  proje&ed 
the  fettle  men  t  of  a  colony,  but  afterward  fold  it  to  the 
French.  In  1626,  he  was  made  fecretaty  of  flate  for 
3  C  2  Scotland  \ 
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Scotland;  was  created  firft  vifeount,  and  then  earl,  of  themfelves  into  i 
St Al E x ANDE r 'l/sc )f  whom  St  Ireneus  reckons  the 

,  fifth  blfhop  of  Rome,  fucceeded  St  Evanftus  m  the 
year  ioo,  and  died  in  the  year  119.  Theie  is  no  ac 
count  of  his  life  ;  and  the  epittles  which  are  attributed 

t0  rE^r°n.,0king  of  Scotland,  fucceeded  hjs  fa- 

ther  William  in  1213.  at  16  years  of  age.  He  made 
an  expedition  into  England,  to  oppofe  the  yra”"y 
king  John ;  who  returned  the  vifit,  and  was  offered  bat¬ 
tle  by  Alexander,  but  refufed  it.  He  took  the  city  of 
Carlifle  from  Henry  III.  which  was  afterwards  exchan- 
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hence  their  waters,  forced  to  fpread  ATexan- 
themfeives,  form  lakes  in  the  plain.  On  the  approach  |( 
of  the  fummer,  the  waters  becoming  corrupted  by  the  Alexandria, 
heat,  exhale  vapours  equally  corrupt,  and  which  can-  ■  v 
not  difperfe,  being  confined  by  the  mountains  that  en¬ 
circle  the  gulph.  The  entrance  of  the  bay  befides  lies 
to  the  weft,  which  in  thofe  countries  is  the  moft  un¬ 
healthy  expofure  when  it  correfponds  with  the  fea. 

The  labour  neceffary  to  remedy  this  would  be  lmmenie, 
and  after  all  infufficient ;  and,  indeed,  fuch  an  under¬ 
taking  would  be  abfolutely  impoffible  under  a  govern¬ 
ment  like  that  of  the  Turks.  A  few  years  ago,  Mr 
Volney  informs  us,  the  merchants  of  Aleppo,  difgutt- 


Uarlille  trom  ncnr, .1-  ”7  n  •  the  -lft  ed  with  the  numerous  inconveniences  of  Alexandretta, 

ged  for  Berwick.  Alexander  died  in  249,  5  d  abandon  that  port  and  carry  the  trade  to  La- 

yea,.  of  his  age,  and  35th  of  his  reign;  and  left  for  his  vviined  to^ao  p„i,«  of  Trinoli  to  re- 

fucceffor,  his  fon 


was  crowned  king  of  Scotland 

in  1249.  The  Cummings,  lords  of  Scotland,  took  arms 

againlt  him  ;  and  taking  him  pnfoner,  confined  htm  at 
Striveling :  but  he  was  afterwards  releafed  by  h.s  fub- 
jects.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Henry  III.  king 
of  England;  and  was  at  length  killed  by  a  fall  from 
his  horfe,  on  the  loth  of  April  1290,  after  having 
reigned  42,  or  according  to  others  37,  years. 

ALEXANDERS,  in  botany.  See  Smyrnium. 

ALEXANDRIA,  (anc.  geog).  a  mountain  ot 
Myfia,  on  the  fea-coaft,  forming  a  part  of  mount  Ida, 
where  Paris  gave  judgment  on  the  three  goddeffes. 
ALEXANDRETTA,  by  the  lurks  called  Scan- 


takia.  They  propofed  to  the  Pacha  of  Tripoli  to  re¬ 
pair  the  harbour  at  their  own  expence,  provided  he 
would  grant  them  an  exemption  from  all  duties  for  ten 
years.  To  induce  him  to  comply  with  their  requeft, 
the  agent  they  employed  talked  much  of  the  advantage 
which  would,  in  time ,  refult  to  the  whole  country  : 
<<  But  what  fignifies  it  to  me  what  may  happen  in  time, 
replied  the  Pacha?  I  was  yeiterday  at  Marach ;  to 
morrow,  perhaps,  I  (hall  be  at  Djedda:  Why  (hould  I 
deprive  myfelf  of  prefent  advantages,  which  are  certain, 
for  future  benefits  I  cannot  hope  to  partake.  /he 
European  fa&ors  were  obliged  therefore  to  remain  at 
Skandaroon.  There  are  three  of  thefe  fadors,  two  for 
the  French,  and  one  for  the  Engliffi  and  Venetians. 


iANDRETTA  b,  .h, =  lu*.  „i,  curii,  which  they  l,.”e  to  ,*uf« 


it  isdiftant  28  or  30  leagues.  It  is  now,  properly 
fpeaking,  nothing  elfe  but  a  village,  without  walls,  in 
which  the  tombs  are  more  numerous  than  the  homes, 
and  which  entirely  owes  its  exiftence  to  the  road  which 
it  commands.  This  is  the  only  road,  in  all  Syria,  where 
veffels  anchor  on  a  folid  bottom,  without  their  cables 
being  liable  to  chafe  :  but  in  other  refpe£ts  it  has  many 
inconveniences.  It  is  infefted,  during  winter,  by  a  Pecu¬ 
liar  wind,  called  by  the  French  faiiors  le  Raguter ,  which, 
rufhing  from  the  fnowy  fummits  of  the  mountains,  fre¬ 
quently  forces  (hips  to  drag  their  anchors  feveral 
leagues  :  And  when  the  fnow  begins  to  cover  the 
mountains  which  furround  the  Gulph,  tempeftuous 
winds  arife  which  prevent  veffels  from  entering  for  three 
or  four  months  together.  The  road  alfo  to  Aleppo 
by  the  plain  is  invefted  by  Curd  robbers,  who  conceal 
themfelves  in  the  neighbouring  rocks,  and  frequently 
attack  and  plunder  the  ilrongeft  caravans.  But  the 
worft  circumftance  is  the  extreme  unwholefomenefs  of 
the  air,  occafioned  here  by  ftagnant  waters  and  mephi¬ 
tic  exhalations.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  this-  every 
year  carries  off  one-third  of  the  crews  of  the  veffels 
which  remain  here  during  the  fummer;  nay,  fhips  fre¬ 
quently  lofe  all  their  men  in  two  months.  The  feafon 
for  this  epidemic  diforder  is  principally  from  May  to 
the  end  of  September  r  it  is  an  intermitting  fever  of 
the  moft  malignant  kind;  and  is  accompanied  with  ob- 
ftru£lions  of  the  liver,  which  terminate  in  a  dropfy. 
To  this  baneful  epidemic,  Alexandretta,  from  its  fitu- 
tion,  feems  to  be  irremediably  condemned :  for  the 
plain  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  fo  low  and  flat,  that 
the  rivulets,  finding  no  declivity,  can  never  reach  the  fea. 
When  they  are  fwelled  by  the  winter  runs,  the  fea, 
(welled  likewife  by  tempefts,  hinders  their  difeharging 


from  England,  on  which  you  read :  Here  lies  fuch  a 
carried  off  in  the  flower  of  bis  age ,  hy  the  fatal  effetts  oj 
a  contagious  air .  The  light  of  thefe  is  the  more  di* 
ftreffing,  as  the  languid  air,  yellow  complexion,  livid- 
eyes,  and  dropfical  bellies  of  thofe  who  fhow  them* 
make  it  but  too  probable  they  cannot  long  efcape  the 
fame  fate.  It  is  true,  they  have  fome  refource  in  the 
village  of  Bailan,  the  pure  air  and  excellent  waters  of 
which  furprizingly  reltore  the  fick.  The  Aga,  for 
fome  years  paft,  has  applied  the  duties  of  the  cu^01^; 
houfe  of  Alexandretta  to  his  own  ufe,  and  rendered 
liimfelf  almoft  independent  of  the  Pacha  of  Aleppo. 
The  Turkiffi  empire  is  full  of  rich  rebels,  who.  fre^ 
quently  die  in  peaceable  poffeffion  of  their  ufurpations* 
ALEXANDRIA,  now  Scanderia ,  by  Athenseus 
called  x^ucrw;  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  for  a  long 
time  its  capital.  This- city  was  built  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  foon  after  the  overthrow  of  Tyre,  about  333 
years  before  Chrift.  It  is  fituated  on  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  twelve  miles  weft  of  that  mouth  of  the  Nile 
anciently  called  Canopicum;  and  lies  in  E*  Long.  3^ 
19.  N.  Lat.  31.  10.  ,, 

Alexander  is  faid  to  have  been  induced  to  build  this  > 
city,  on  account  of  its  being  conveniently  fituated  for 
a  fine  port ;  and  fo  fudden.  was  his  refolution,  that  a  - 
ter  he  had  directed  where  every  public  ftru£lure  was 
to  be  placed,  fixed  the  number  of  temples,  and  the  dei¬ 
ties  to  whom  they  fhould  be  dedicated,  See.  there  were 
no  inftruments  at  hand  proper^  for  marking  out  the 
walls,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times.  Upon 
this,  a  workman  advifed  the  king  to  collect  what  mea 
was  among  the  foldiers,  and  to  lift  it  in  lines  uPor\ 
ground,  whereby  the  circuit  of  the  walls  would  t 
fufficiently  marked  out.  Tim  advice  was  follow^ 
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Alexandria,  and  the  new  method  of  marking  out  the  walls  was,  by 
-V— '  Ariflander,  the  king’s  foothfayer,  interpreted  as  a  pre¬ 
face  of  the  city’s  abounding  with  all  the  neceffariets  of 
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life.  Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  predi&ion  ;  for  A- 
lexandria  foon  became  the  ftaple,  not  only  for  merchan- 
dife,  but  alfo  for  all  the  arts  and  fciences  of  the  Greeks. 

Alexandria  was  a  league  and  a  half  long,  by  one- 
third  in  breadth,  which  made  the  circumference  of 
its  walls  about  four  leagues.  Lake  Marcotis  bathed 
its  walls  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
north.  It  was  interfered  lengthwife  by  ftraight  pa¬ 
rallel  ftreets.  This  direction  left  a  free  paffage  to  the 
northerly  wind,  which  alone  conveys  coolnefs  and  fa- 
lubrity  into  Egypt.  A  ftreet  of  2000  feet  wide  be¬ 
gan  at  the  gate  of  the  fea,  and  terminated  at  the  gate 
of  Canopus.  It  was  decorated  by  magnificent  houfes, 
by  temples,  and  by  public  buildings.  In  this  extenfive 
range,  the  eye  was  never  tired  with  admiring  the  marble, 
the  porphyry,  and  the  obelifks,  which  were  deftined  at 
fome  future  day  to  embellifh  Rome  and  Conflantinople. 
This  ftreet,  the  handfomefl  in  the  univerfe,  was  inter¬ 
fered  by  another  of  the  fame  breadth,  which  formed 
a  fquare  at  their  jun&ion  of  half  a  league  in  circumfe¬ 
rence.  From  the  middle  of  this  great  place,  the  two 
gates  were  to  be  feen  at  once,  and  veffels  arriving  un¬ 
der  full  fail  from  the  north  and  from  the  fouth. 

#  A  mole  of  a  mile  in  length  ft  retched  from  the  con¬ 
tinent  to  the  ifle  of  Pharos,  and  divided  the  great  har¬ 
bour  into  two,  That  which  is  to  the  northward  pre¬ 
served  its  name.  A  dyke  drawn  from  the  ifland  to  the 
rock  whereon  was  built  the  Pharos,  fecured  it  from  the 
wefterly  winds.  The  other  was  called  Eunoftos ,  or  the 
Safe  Return.  The  former  is  called  at  prefentthe  new, 
the  latter  the  old  harbour :  a  bridge  that  joins  the 
mole  to  the  city,  ferved  for  a  communication  between 
them.  It  was  railed  on  lofty  pillars  funk  into  the  fea, 
and  left  a  free  paffage  for  /hips.  The  palace,  which 
advanced  beyond  the  promontory  of  Lochias ,  extended 
as  far  as  the  dyke,  and  occupied  more  than  a  quarter 
of  the  city.  Each  of  the  Ptolemies  added  to  its  mag¬ 
nificence.  It  contained  within  its  inclofure,  the  mu* 
feum,  an  afylum  for  learned  men,  groves,  and  buildings 
worthy  of  royal  majefty,  and  a  temple  where,  the  body 
of  Alexander  was  depofited  in  a  golden  coffin.  The 
infamous  Seleucus  Cibyofadles  violated  this  monument, 
carried  off  the  golden  coffin,  and  put  a  glafs  one  in  its 
place.  In  the  great  harbour  wa3  the  little  ifland  of 
Anti- Rhodes,  where  flood  a  theatre,  and  a  royal  place 
of  refidence.  Within  the  harbour  of  Eunoftos  was  a 
fmaller  one,  called  Kibotos ,  dug  by  the  hand  of  man, 
which  communicated  with  Lake  Mareotis  by  a  canal. 
Between  this  canal  and  the  palace  was  the  admirable 
temple  of  Serapis,  and  that  of  Neptune  near  the  great 
place  where  the  market  was  held.  Alexandria  extend¬ 
ed  likewife  along  the  fouthern  banks  of  the  lake.  Its 
caftern  part  prefented  to  view  the  gymnafium,  with  its 
porticoes  of  more  than  600  feet  long,  fupported  by  fe- 
veral  rows  of  marble  pillars.  Without  the  gate  of  Ca¬ 
nopus  was  a  fpacious  circus  for  the  chariot  races.  Be^ 
yond  that,  the  fuburb  of  Nicopolis  ran  along  the  fea- 
fhore,^  and^  feemed  a  fecond  Alexandria.  A  fuperb 
amphitheatre  was  built  there  with  a  race-ground,  for 
the  celebration  of  the  quinquennalia. 

Such  is  the  defeription  left  us  of  Alexandria  by  the 
ancients,  and  above  all  by  Strabo* 


The  architect  employed  by  Alexander  in  this  uri-  Alexandria. 

dertaking  was  the  celebrated  Dinocrates,  who  had  - 

acquired  fo  much  reputation  by  rebuilding  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephefus.  The  city  was  fiift  rendered 
populous  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  one  of  Alexander’s  cap¬ 
tains,  who,  after  the  death  of  the  Macedonian  monarch, 
being  appointed  governor  of  Egypt,  foon  affumed  the 
title  of  king,  and  took  up  his  refidence  at  Alexandria, 
about  304  years  before  Chrift. 

In  tile  3°Lh  year  of  Ptolemy  Soter’s  reign,  lie  took 
his  fon  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  partner  with  him  in  the 
empire  ;  and  by  this  prince  the  city  of  Alexandria  was 
much  embellifhed.  In  the  firft  year  of  his  reign  the 
famous  watch-tower  of  Pharos  was  finifherL  It  had 
been  begun  fevcral  years  before  by  Ptolemy  Soter; 
and,  when  finifhed,  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  TheTame  year,  the  ifland  of 
Pharos  itfelf,  originally  feven  furlongs  diftant  from  the 
continent,  was  joined  to  it  by  a  caufeway.  This  was  the 
work  of  Dexiphanes,  who  completed  it  at  the  fame 
time  that  his  fon  put  the  laft  hand  to  the  tower.  The 
tower  was  a  large  fquare  ftni&ure  of  white  marble  ;  on 
the  top  of  which  fires  were  kept  conftantly  burning, 
for  the  direction  of  failors.  he  building  coft  800 
talents;  which,  if  Attic,  amounted  to  L.  165,000;  if 
Alexandrian,  to  twice  that  fum. 

Phe  architedl  employed  in  this  famous  flrudlure 
fell  upon  the  following  contrivance  to  ufurp  the  whole 
glory  to  himfelf. — Being  ordered  to  engrave  upon  it 
the  following  infeription,  “  King  Ptolemy  to  the 
Gods  the  Saviours,  for  the  benefit  of  Sailors ;”  inftead 
of  the  king’s  name  he  fubftituted  his  own,  and  then 
filling  up  the  hollow  of  the  marble  with  mortar,  wrote 
upon  it  the  above  mentioned  infeription.  In  procefs  * 
of  time,  the  mortar  being  wore  off,  the  following  in¬ 
feription  appeared  :  “  Sostratus  the  Cnidian,  the 
fon  of  Dexiphanes,  to  the  Gods  the  Saviours,  for  the 
benefit  of  Sailors.” 

Phis  year  alfo  was  remarkable  for  the  bringing  of 
the  image  of  Serapis  from  Pontus  to  Alexandria.  It 
was  fet  up  in  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  the  city  called 
Ehacotis,  where  a  temple  was  afterwards  eredled  to  hi*3 
honour,  fuitable  to  the  greatnefs  of  that  /lately  me¬ 
tropolis,  and  called,  from  the  god  worfhipped  there, 

Serapeam .  This  flru&ure,  according  to  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  furpaffed  in  beauty  and  magnificence  all. 

others  in  the  world,  except  the  capitol  at  Rome _ . 

Within  the  verge  of  this  temple  was  the  famous  Alex¬ 
andrian  library.  It  was  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  for 
the  ufe  of  an  academy  he  inftituted  in  this  city  ;  and,  by 
continual  additions  by  his  fucceffors,  became  at  laft  the 
finefl  library  in  the  world,  containing  no  fewer  than 
700,000  volumes.  The.  method  followed  in  colleaing 
books  for  this  library,  was,  to  feize  all  thofe  which  were 
brought  into  Egypt-  by  Greeks  or  other  foreigners. 

The  books  were  tranferibed  in  the  mufeum  by  perfons 
appointed  for  that  purpofe  ;  the  copies  were  then  deli¬ 
vered  ta  the  proprietors,  and  the  originals  laid  up  in 
the  library.  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  having  borrowed 
from  the  Athenians  the  works  of  Sophocles,  Euri¬ 
pides,  and  iEfchylus,  returned  them  only  the  copies, 
which  lie  caufed  to-be  tranferibed  in  as  beautiful  a 
manner  as  poffible  ;  prefenting  the  Athenians  at  the 
fame  time  with  fifteen  talents  (upwards  of  L.  3000 
Sterling)  for  the  exchange* 
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Alexandria.  As  the  mufeum  was  at  firft  in  that  quarter  of  the 
— '  city  called  Bruchton ,  near  the  royal  palace,  the  library 
was  placed  there  likewife ;  but  when  it  came  to  con¬ 
tain  400,000  volumes,  another  library,  within  the 
Serapeum,  was  erefted  by  way  of  fupplement  to  it, 
and  oil  that  account  called  the  daughter  of  the  former. 

In  this  fecond  library  300,000  volumes,  in  proce.s  ot 
time,  were  depofited  ;  and  the  two  together  contained 
the  700,000  volumes  already  mentioned.  In  the  war 
carried  on  by  Julius  Coefar  againft  the  inhabitants  ot 
this  city,  the  library  in  the  Bruchion,  with  the  4°°>ocj? 
volumes  it  contained,  was  reduced  to  aflies.  1  he  li¬ 
brary  in  the  Serapeum,  however,  ftill  remained  ;  and 
here  Cleopatra  depofited  200,000  volumes  of  the  ier- 
o-amean  library,  which  Marc  Antony  prefented  her 
with.  Thefe,  and  others  added  from  time  to  time, 
rendered  the  new  libiary  at  Alexandria  more  nume¬ 
rous  and  confiderable  than  the  former;  and  though  it 
was  often  plundered  during  the  revolutions  and  troubles 
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of  the  Roman  empire,  yet  it  was  again  and  again  re¬ 
paired,  and  filled  with  the  fame  number  of  books. 

For  293  years  Alexandria  was  held  in  .fubjechon 
by  the  Ptolemies.  Here  is  a  lift  of  thefe  princes,  with 
the  dates  of  their  refpe&ive  reigns. 

Ptolemy  the  fon  of  Lagus,  furnamed  Scter ,  reigned 
39  years,  and  died  in  the  year  of  the  world  3720. 
IPlolemy  Philadelphus  reigned  39  years,  and  died  in 
on 58.  Ptolemy  Euergetes  reigned  25  years,  and  died 
in  3783.  Ptolemy  Philopator  reigned  17  years,  and 
died  in  3800.  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  reigned  24  years, 
and  died  in  3824.  Ptolemy  Philometor  reigned  37 
years,  and  died  in  3861.  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  or  Phyf- 
con,  reigned  53  years,  part  with  Ilia  brother  Philome¬ 
tor  and  part  alone.  He  died  in  3888.  Ptolemy  La- 
thyrus  reigned  36  years  fix  months.  He  died  in  3923. 
Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Lathyrus  and  wife  of  A- 
lexander  I.  reigned  fix  months.  Alexander  I.  the  ne¬ 
phew  of  Lathyrus,  was  eftablifned  in  3924>  ant^  ^ie<^ 
in  3943.  Alexander  II.  the  fon  of  Alexander  I.  was 
difpolfeffed  by  the  Alexandrians  in  3939.  Ptolemy 
Nothus,  or  Anletes,  the  fon  of  Lathyrus,  reigned  13 
years,  and  died  in  3953.  Ptolemy,  furnamed  Diony- 
Jius  or  Bacchus ,  reigned  three  years  eight  months,  and 
died  in  3957.  Cleopatra  reigned  from  395 7>  and  kill¬ 
ed  herfelf  in  3974. 

This  city,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  foon  became 
extremely  populous,  and  was  embellifhed  both  by  its 
own  princes  and  the  Romans  ;  but,  like  moft  other 
noted  cities  of  antiquity,  hath  been  the  feat  of  terrible 
maffacres.  About  141  years  before  Chrift,  it  was  al- 
moft  totally  depopulated  by  Ptolemy  Phyfcon.  That 
barbarous  monfter,  without  the  leaft  provocation,  gave 
free  liberty  to  his  guards  to  plunder  his  metropolis  and 
murder  the  inhabitants  at  their  pleafure.  The  cruel¬ 
ties  pra&ifed  on  this  occafion  cannot  be  expreffed  ;  and 
the  few  who  efeaped  were  fo  terrified  that  they  fled 
into  other  countries.  Upon  this,  Phyfcon,  that  he 
might  not  reign  over  empty  houfes,  invited  thither 
ftrangers  from  the  neighbouring  countries  ;  by  whom 
the  city  was  repeopled,  and  foon  recovered  its  former 
fplendor.  On  this  oecafion  many  learned  men  having 
been  obliged  to  fly,  proved  the  means  of  reviving  learn¬ 
ing  in  Greece,  Afia  Minor,  the  iflands  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  and  other  places,  where  it  \va3  alinoft  totally 
loft. 
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The  new  inhabitants  were  not  treated  with  much  Alcxanih !i. 
more  kindnefs  by  Phyfcon  than  the  old  ones  had  been  ;  srmmd 
for,  on  their  complaining  of  his  tyrannical  behaviour, 
he  refolved  on  a  general  maffacre  of  the  young  men. 
Accordingly,  when  they  were  one  day  affembled  in  the 
gymnafium,  or  place  of  their  public  exercifes,  he  or¬ 
dered  it  to  be  fet  on  fire  ;  fo  that  they  all  peril¬ 
ed,  either  in  the  flames,  or  by  the  fwords  of  his  mer¬ 
cenaries,  whom  the  tyrant  had  placed  at  all  the  ave- 

nues.  , _ 

Though  Julius  Ctefar  was  obliged  to  carry  on  a 
war  for  fome  time  againft  this  city,  it  feems  not, to 
have  fuffered  much  damage,  except  the  burning  of 
the  library  already  mentioned.  Before  Caefar  left 
Alexandria,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  afiiftance  he 
had  received  from  the  Jews,  he  confirmed  all  their 
privileges  there,  and  even  engraved  his  decree  on  a  pil¬ 
lar  of  brafs.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  maf¬ 
facre  of  50,000  of  them  in  this  city  about  the  year  of 


Chrift  67.  rl,  .  , 

The  city  of  Alexandria  feems  to  have  fallen  into  de¬ 
cay  foon  after  this,  and  to  have  forfeited  many  of  its 
ancient  privileges,  tho’  for  what  offence  is  not  known  ; 
but  when  Adrian  vifited  Egypt,  about  the  year  14U, 
it  was  aim  oft  totally  ruined.  He  repaired  both  the 
public  and  private  buildings,  not  only  -reitoring  the 
inhabitants  to  their  ancient  privileges,  but  heaping  new 
favours  upon  them  ;  for  which  they  returned  him  their 
foie  mil  thanks,  and  conferred  upon  him  what  honours 
they  could  while  he  was  prefent ;  but  as  foon  as  he  was 
gone,  they  publifhed  the  moft  bitter  and  virulent  lam¬ 
poons  againft  him. 

The  fickle  and  fatirical  humour  of  the  Alexandrians 
was  highly  difliked  by  Adrian,  though  he  infliAed  no 
punifhment  upon  them  for  it ;  but  when  they  lampoon¬ 
ed  Caracalla,  he  did  not  let  them  efcape  fo  eafily. 
That  tyrant,  in  the  year  215,  when  lie  vifited  then- 
city,  having  become  the  fubjeCt  of  their  foolifh  fatiies, 
ordered  a  general  maffacre  by  his  numerous  troops,  who 
were  difperfed  all  over  the  city.  The  inhuman  orders 
being  given,  all  were  murdered,  without  diftindion  ot 
age  or  fex  ;  fo  that  in  one  night’s  time  the  whole  city 
floated  in  blood,  and,  every  houfe  was  filled  with  car- 
cafes.  The  monfter  who  occafioned  this  had  retired 
during  the  night  to  the  temple  of  Serapis,  to  implore 
the  protection  of  that  deity  ;  and,  not  yet  fatiated  wit  1 
(laughter,  commanded  the  maffacre  to  be  continued  ail 
the  next  day ;  fo  that  very  few  of  the  inhabitants  remain¬ 
ed.  As  if  even  this  had  not  been  fufficient,  he  ftnpped 
the  city  of  all  its  ancient  privileges  ;  fuppreffed  the  aca¬ 
demy;  ordered  all  ftrangers  who  lived  there  to  depart; 
and  that  the  few  who  remained  might  not  have  the  ia- 
tisfa&ion  of  feeing  one  another,  lie  cut  off  all  commu¬ 
nication  of  one  ftreet  with  another,  by  walls  built  or 
that  purpofe,  and  guarded  by  troops  left  there.  # 
Notwithftanding  this  terrible  difafter,  Alexandria 
foon  recovered  its  former  fplendor,  as  Caracalla  was 
murdered  a  fhort  time  after.  It  was  long  efteemed  the 
firft  city  in  the  world,  next  to  Rome ;  and  we  may  judge 
of  its  magnificence,  and  the  multitude  of  people  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  from  the  account  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
who  relates,  that  in  his  time  (44  years  before  Chri  ) 
Alexandria  had  011  its  rolls  300,000  freemen,  -to¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  the  fixth  century,  Amrou  Ehn  el 
Aas>  Omar’s  general,  took  it  by  ftorm,  after  a  fiege 
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in  frtfh  oil,  12,000  gar- 
pay  tribute,  4C0  come- 


Alexanlria  of  14  months, and  with  the  lofs  of  23,000  men.  He- 
w— radius,  then  emperor  of  Conftantinople,  did  not  fend 
a  fingle  fhip  to  its  afliftance.  This  prince  affords  an 
example  very  rare  in  hiftory  ;  he  had  difplayed  fume 
vigour  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  and  then  fuffered 
himfelf  to  be  lulled  into  idlenefs  and  effeminacy.  A- 
wakened  fuddenly  from  his  lethargy  by  the  noife  of 
the  conquefts  of  Cofroes,  that  fcourge  of  the  eaft,  he 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  diltinguifhed 
himfelf  as  a  great  captain  from  his  very  firft  campaign, 
laid  wafte  Perfia  for  feven  years,  and  returned  to  his 
capital  covered  with  laurels :  he  then  became  a  theo¬ 
logian  on  the  throne,  loft  all  his  energy,  and  amufed 
himfelf  the  reft  of  his  life  with  difputing  upon  Mono- 
theifm,  whilft  the  Arabs  were  robbing  him  of  the  fineft 
provinces  of  his  empire.  Deaf  to  the  cries  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  as  he  had  been  to 
thofe  of  the  people  of  Jerufalem,  who  defended  them- 
felves  for  two  years,  he  left  them  a  facrifice  to  the  for¬ 
tunate  afcendant  of  the  indefatigable  Amrou.  All 
their  intrepid  youth  perifhed  with  their  arms  in  their 
hands. 

The  vidpr,  aftonifhed  at  his  conqneft,  wrote  to  the 
caliph,  “  I  have  taken  the  city  of  the  weft.  It  is  of 
an  immenfe  extent.  I  cannot  defcribe  to  you  how 
many  wonders  it  contains.  There  are  4000  palaces, 
4COO  baths,  12,000  dealers 
deners,  40,000  Jews  who 
dians,”  &c. 

At  this  time,  according  to  the  Arabian  hiftorians, 
Alexandria  confided  of  three  cities,  viz.  Menna,  or  the 
port,  which  included  Pharos,  and  the  neighbouring 
parts  ;  Alexandria ,  properly  fo  called,  where  the  mo¬ 
dern  Scanderia  now  ftands ;  and  Nekita ,  probably  the 
Necropolis  of  Jofephus  and  Strabo. 

At  that  time  John,  furnamed  the  gra?nmarian>  a 
famous  Peripatetic  philofopher,  being  in  the  city,  and 
in  high  favour  with  Amrou  Ebn  al  Aas  the  Saracen 
general,  begged  of  him  the  royal  library.  Amrou  re¬ 
plied,  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  grant  fuch  a  re- 
queft ;  but  that  he  would  write  to  the  khalif  on  that 
head  ;  fmce,  without  knowing  his  pleafure,  he  dared 
not  to  difpofe  of  a  fmgle  book.  He  accordingly  wrote 
to  Omar,  who  was  then  khaliff,  acquainting  him  with 
the  requeft  of  his  friend  :  To  which  the  ignorant  ty¬ 
rant  replied,  That  if  thofe  books  contained  the  fame 
do&rine  with  the  koran,  they  could  be  of  no  ufe,  fince 
the  koran  contained  all  necelTary  truths  ;  but  if  they 
contained  any  thing  contrary  to  that  book,  they  ought 
not  to  be  fuffered  ;  and  therefore,  whatever  their  con¬ 
tents  were,  he  ordered  them  to  be  deftroyed.  Purfuant 
to  this  order,  they  were  diftributed  among  the  public 
baths  ;  where,  for  the  fpace  of  fix  months,  they  ferved 
to  fupply  the  fires  of  thofe  places,  of  which  there  was 
an  incredible  number  in  Alexandria. 

After  the  city  was  taken,  Amrou  thought  proper 
to  purfue  the  Greeks  who  had  fled  farther  up  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  therefore  marched  out  of  Alexandria,  leaving 
but  a  very  (lender  garrifon  in  the  place.  The  Greeks, 
who  had  before  fled  on  board  their  fhips,  being  appri¬ 
sed  of  this,  returned  on  a  fudden,  furprifed  the  town, 
and  put  all  the  Arabs  they  found  therein  to  the  fword : 
but  Amrou,  receiving  advice  of  what  had  happened, 
fuddenly  returned,  and  drove  them  out  of  it  with  great 
flaughter  j  after  which  the  Greeks  were  fo  intimidated. 


that  he  had  nothing  farther  to  fear  from  them. — A  few  Alexandria* 
years  after,  however,  Amrou  being  deprived  of  his  1  >*— v— * 
government  by  the  khalif  Othman,  the^Egyptians  were 
fo  much  difpleafed  with  his  difmillion  that  they  inclined 
to  a  revolt  ;  and  Conftamine  the  Greek  emperor,  having 
received  intelligence  of  their  difaffedion,  began  to  me¬ 
ditate  the  redudion  of  Alexandria.  For  this  purpofe, 
he  fent  one  Manuel,  an  eunuch,  and  his  general,  with 
a  powerful  army,  to  retake  that  place  ;  which,  by  the 
afliftance  of  the  Greeks  in  the  city,  who  kept  a  fecret 
correfpondence  with  the  imperial  forces  while  at  fea, 
and  joined  them  as  foon  as  they  had  made  a  defeent, 
he  effected,  without  any  confiderable  effufion  of  Cliri- 
ltian  blood.  The  khalif,  now  perceiving  his  miftake, 
immediately  reflored  Amrou  to  his  former  dignity. 

This  ftep  was  very  agreeable  to  the  natives  ;  who  ha¬ 
ving  had  experience  of  the  military  fkill  and  bravery  cf 
this  renowned  general,  and  apprehending  that  they 
fliould  be  called  to  an  account  by  the  Greeks  for  their 
former  perfidious  condud,  had  petitioned  Othman  to 
fend  him  again  into  Egypt. — Upon  Amrou’s  arrival, 
therefore,  at  Alexandria,  the  Copts  or  natives,  with 
the  traitor  Al-Mokawkas  (who  had  formerly  betrayed 
to.  Amrou  the  fortrefs  of  Mefr)  at  their  head,  not  only 
joined  him,  but  fupplied  him  with  all  kinds  of  provi- 
fions,  exciting  him  to  attack  the  Greeks  without  de¬ 
lay.  This  he  did  ;  and,  after  a  moft  obftinate  difpute 
which  lafted  feveral  days,  drove  them  into  the  town, 
where,  for  fome  time,  they  defended  themfelves  with 
great  bravery,  and  repelled  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the 
befiegers.  This  fo  exafperated  Amrou,  that  he  fwore, 

“  If  God  enabled  him  to  conquer  the  Greeks,  he  would 
throw  down  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  make  it  as  eafy 
of  accefs  as  a  bawdy-koufe,  which  lies  open  to  every 
body.”  Nor  did  he  fail  to  execute  this  menace  ;  for 
having  taken  the  town  by  ftorm,  he  quite  difmantled 
it,  entirely  demolifhing  the  walls  and  fortifications.  The 
lives  of  the  citizens,  however,  were  fpared,  at  leaft  as 
far  as  lay  in  the  general’s  power  ;  but  many  of  them 
were  put  to  the  fword  by  the  foldiers  on  their  firft  en¬ 
trance.  In  one  quarter  particularly,  Amrou  found 
them  butchering  the  Alexandrians  with  unrelenting 
barbarity  ;  to  which,  however,  by  his  feafonable  inter- 
pofition,  he  put  a  flop,  and  on  that  fpot  erexfted  a 
mofque,  which  he  called  the  mofque  cf  jnercy . 

From  this  time  Alexandria  never  recovered  its  for¬ 
mer  fplendor.  It  continued  under  the  dominion  of  the 
khalifs  till  the  year  924,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Ma- 
grebians,  two  years  after  its  great  church  had  been  de¬ 
ftroyed  by  fire.  This  church  was  called  by  the  Arabs 
Al  Kaifaria ,  or  Cafarca  5  and  had  formerly  been  a  pa¬ 
gan  temple,  ere&ed  in  honour  of  Saturn  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  queen  Cleopatra. 

The  city  was  foon  after  abandoned  by  the  Magre- 
bians  ;  but  in  928  they  again  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  it ;  their  fleet  being  afterwards  defeated  by  that  be¬ 
longing  to  the  khalif,  Abul  Kafem  the  Magrebian  ge¬ 
neral  retired  from  Alexandria,  leaving  there  only  a  gar¬ 
rifon  of  300  men  ;  of  which  Thynadly  the  khalif’s  ad¬ 
miral,  being  apprifed,  he  in  a  few  days  appeared  before 
the  town,  and  carried  off  the  remainder  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  an  ifland  in  the  Nile  called  Abukair .  This 
was  done  to  prevent  Abul  Kafem  from  meeting  with 
any  entertainment  at  Alexandria,  in  cafe  lie  fliould  think 
proper  to  return.  According  to  Eutychius,  above 
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Alexandria.  200,000  of- the  miferable  inhabitants  perifhed  this  year. 

^ - '  What  contributed  to  raife  Alexandria  to  iuch  a  pro- 

digious  height  of  fplendor  as  it  enjoyed  for  a  long  time, 
was  its  being  the  centre  of  commerce  between  the  eatt- 
ern  and  weilern  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  with  the 
•view  of  becoming  mailer  of  this  lucrative  trade,  that 
Alexander  built  this  city,  after  having  extirpated  the 
Tyrians  who  formerly  engroffed  all  the  Eaft  India  traf¬ 
fic.  Of  the  immenfe  riches  which  that  trade  afforded, 
we  may  form  an  idea,  from  confidering  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  accounted  it  a  point  of  policy  to  opprefs  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  efpecially  the  Alexandrians  ;  and  after  the  defeat 
of  Zenobia,  there  was  a  fingle  merchant  of  Alexandria 
who  undertook  to  raife  and  pay  an  army  out  of  the 
profits  of  his  trade.  The  Greek  emperors  drew  prodi¬ 
gious  tributes  from  Egypt,  and  yet  the  khalifs  found 
their  fubje&s  in  fo  good  circumftances  as  to  fcrew  up 
•  their  revenues  to  three  hundred  millions  of  crowns. 

Though  the  revolutions  which  happened  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Egypt,  after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mahometans,  frequently  affefted  this  city  to  a  very  g  reat 
degree ;  yet  ftill  the  excellence  of  its  port,  and  the  in¬ 
numerable  conveniences  refulting  from  the  Eaft- India 
trade,  to  whomfoever  were  mafters  of  Egypt,  preserved 
Alexandria  from  total  deftiu&ion,  even  when  in  the 
hands  of  the  moft  barbarous  nations.  Thus,  in  the 
-13th  century,  when  the  barbarifm  introduced  by  the 
Goths,  &c.  began  to  wear  off  from  the  European  na¬ 
tions,  and  they  acquired  a  tafte  for  the  elegancies  of 
life,  the  old  mart  of  Alexandria  began  to  revive  ;  and 
the  port*  though  far  from  recovering  its  former  mag¬ 
nificence,  grew  once  more  famous  by  becoming  the 
centre  of  commerce  :  but  having  fallen  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Turks,  and  the  paffage  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  being  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  in 
1499,  a  fatal  blow  was  given  to  the  Alexandrian  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  city  has  fince  fallen  into  decay. 

At  prefent,  the  city  of  Alexandria  is  reckoned  to  have 
about  14,000  or  15,000  inhabitants  ;  a  ftrange  col- 
luvies  of  different  nations,  as  well  as  from  various  parts 
of  the  Turkifh  empire.  They  are  in  general  given  to 
thieving  and  cheating  ;  and  (like  their  predeceffors) 
feditious  above  all  others,  were  they  not  kept  in  awe 
by  the  feverity  of  their  government.  The  Britifh  and 
French  carry  on  a  confiderable  commerce  with  them, 
and  have  each  a  conful  refiding  here.  Some  Venetian 
{hips  alfo  fail  thither  yearly,  but  with  French  colours, 
and  under  the  protection  of  France.  The  fubjeCts  of 
thofe  kingdoms  which  keep  no  conful  here,  are  fubjed- 
*  ed  to  a  tax  by  the  Grand  Signior  :  but  the  Jews  have 
found  out  a  method  of  indemnifying  themfelves  for 
this  difad  vantage ;  namely,  by  felling  their  commodities 
cheaper  than  other  foreigners  can  afford.  They  are  al¬ 
fo  favoured  by  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  ;  who  know, 
.that  if  they  do  not  pay  fome  private  regard  to  them, 
the  Jews  have  it  in  their  power  to  caufe  fewer  merchan¬ 
dizes  come  into  their  port  during  the  two  years  that 
their  farm  lafts. 

The  prefent  city  is  a  kind  of  peninfula  fituated  be¬ 
tween  the  two  ports.  That  to  the  weft  ward  was  called 
*by  the  ancients  the  Portus  Eunoftus ,  now  the  Old  Forty 
•and  is  by  far  the  belt  .;  Turkifh  veffels  only  are  allowed 
to  anchor  there  :  the  other  called  the  New  Port ,  is 
For  the-Chriftians;  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  arms 
of  which  flood  the  famous  Pharos.  The  New  Port, 
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the  only  harbour  for  the  Europeans,  is  clogged  up  with  Alexandria 
fand,  infomuch  that  in  ftormy  weather  fhips  are  liable 
to  bilge  ;  and  the  bottom  being  alfo  rocky,  the  cables 
foon  chafe  and  part  ;  fo  that  one  veffel  driving  againft 
a  fecond,  and  that  againft  a  third,  they  are  perhaps  all 
loft.  Of  this  there  was  a  fatal  in  fiance  16  or  18  years 
ago,  when  42  veffels  were  dafhed  to  pieces  on  the  mole 
in  a  gale  of  wind  from  the  north-weft,  and  numbers  have 
been  fince  loft  there  at  different  times.  If  it  be  afked 
in  Europe,  Why  do  they  not  repair  the  New  Port  ? 
the  anfwer  is,  That  in  Turkey  they  deftroy  every  thing, 
and  repair  nothing.  The  old  harbour  will  be  dtftroy- 
ed  likewife,  as  the  ballafl  of  veffels  has  been  continu¬ 
ally  thrown  into  it  for  the  laft  200  years.  The  fpirit 
of  the  Turkifh  government  is  to  ruin  the  labours  of 
paft  ages,  and  deftroy  the  hope3  of  future  times,  be- 
caufe  the  barbarity  of  ignorant  defpotifm  never  confi- 
ders  to-morrow. 

In  time  of  war,  Alexandria  is  of  no  importance  ; 
no  fortification  is  to  be  feen  ;  even  the  Farillon,  with 
its  lofty  towers,  cannot  be  defended.  It  has  not  four 
cannon  fit  for  fervice,  nor  a  gunner  who  knows  how 
to  point  them.  The  500  janifaries,  who  fhould  form 
the  gairifon,  reduced  to  half  that  number,  know  no¬ 
thing  but  how  to  fmoke  a  pipe.  But  Alexandria  is  a 
place  of  which  the  conqueft  would  be  of  no  value.  A 
foreign  power  could  not  maintain  itfelf  there,  as  the 
country  is  without  water.  |This  mufl  be  brought  from 
the  Nile  by  the  kalidj,  or  canal  of  1  2  leagues,  which 
conveys  it  thither  every  year  at  the  time  of  the  inun¬ 
dation.  It  fills  the  vaults  or  refervoirs  dug  under  the 
ancient  city,  and  this  provifton  mufl  ferve  till  the  next 
year.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  were  a  foreign 
power  to  take  poffeffion,  the  canal  would  be  fhut,  and 
all  fupplies  of  water  cut  off.  It  is  this  canal  alone 
which  conneds  Alexandria  with  Egypt  ;  for  from  its 
fituation  without  the  Delta,  and  the  nature  of  the  foil, 
it  really  belongs  to  the  deferts  of  Africa.  Its  environs 
are  fandy,  flat,  and  flerile,  without  trees  and  without 
houfes  ;  where  we  meet  with  nothing  but  the  plant 
which  yields  the  kali,  and  a  row  of  palm  trees  which, 
follows  the  courfe  of  the  kalidj  or  canal. 

The  city  is  governed  like  others  in  the  fame  king¬ 
dom.  (See  Egypt.)  It  hath  a  fmall  garrifon  of  fol- 
diers,  part  of  which  are  Janifaries  and  Alfaffs  ;  who  are 
very  haughty  and  infolent,  not  only  to  ftrangers,  but  to 
the  mercantile  and  indnftrious  part  of  the  people,  tho’ 
ever  fo  confiderable  and  ufeful.  The  government  is  fo 
remifs  in  favour  of  thefe  wretches,  that  Mr  Norden  in¬ 
forms  us,  one  of  them  did  not  hefitate  to  kill  a  farmer 
of  the  cutloms,  for  refufing  to  take  lefs  of  him  than 
the  duty  impofed,  and  went  off  unpunifhed  ;  it  being 
a  common  falvo  among  them,  that  what  is  done  can¬ 
not  be  undone. 

The  prefent  condition  of  Alexandria  is  very  defpi- 
cable,  being  now  fo  far  ruined,  that  the  rubbifn  in  many 
places  overtops  the  houfes.  The  famous  tower  of  Pha¬ 
ros  has  long  fince  been  demolifhed,  and  a  caftle,  called 
Fartlloriy  built  in  its  place.  The  caufeway  which  joined 
the  ifland  to  the  continent  is  broken  down,  and  its  place 
fupplied  by  a  ftone-bridge  ot  feveral  arches. 

Some  parts  of  the  old  walls  of  the  city  are  yet  Hand¬ 
ing,  and  prefent  us  with  a  mafterpiece  of  ancient  ma- 
fonry.  They  are  flanked  with  large  towers,  about  20Q 
paces  diftant  from  each  other,  with  fmall  ones  in  the 
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Alexandria,  middle*  Below  are  magnificent  cafemates,  which  may 
ferve  for  galleries  to  walk  in.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
towers  is  a  large  fquare  hall,  wliofe  roof  is  fupported 
by  thick  columns  of  Thebaic  fione.  Above  this  are 
feveral  rooms,  over  which  there  are  platforms  more 
than  20  paces  fquare.  The  ancient  refervoirs,  vaulted 
with  fo  much  art,  which  extend  under  the  whole  town, 
are  almofl  entire  at  the  end  of  2000  years. 

Of  Caefar’s  palace  there  remain  only  a  few  porphry 
pillars,  and  the  front,  which  is  almoft  entire,  and  looks 
very  beautiful.  The  palace  of  Cleopatra  was  built 
upon  the  walls  facing  the  port,  having  a  gallery  on  the 
out  fide,  fupported  by  feveral  fine  columns.  Not  far 
from  this  palace  are  two  obelifks  vulgarly  called  Cleo¬ 
patra's  Needles .  They  are  of  Thebaic  (tone,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  hieroglyphics.  One  is  overturned,  broken, 
and  lying  under  the  fand  ;  the  other  is  on  its  pedeftal. 
Thefe  two  obelifks,  each  of  them  of  a  fingle  fione,  are 
about  60  feet  high,  by  feven  feet  fquare  at  the  bafe. 
Towards  the  gate  of  Rofetta,  are  five  columns  of 
marble  on  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the  porticoes 
of  the  Gymnafium.  The  reft  of  the  colonnade,  the 
defign  of  which  was  difcoverable  100  years  ago  by 
Maillet,  has  fince  been  deftroyed  by  the  barbarifm  of 
the  Turks. 

But  what  moft  engages-the  attention  of  travellers  is 
the  Pillar  of  Pompey,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  fitua- 
ted  at  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  fouthern  gate. 
It  is  compofed  of  red  granite.  The  capital  is  Corin¬ 
thian,  with  palm  leaves,  and  not  indented.  It  is  nine 
feet  high.  The  fhaft  and  the  upper  member  of  the 
bafe  are  of  one  piece  of  90  feet  long,  and  9  in  diame¬ 
ter.  The  bafe  is  a  fquare  of  about  15  feet  on  each 
fide.  This  block  of  marble,  60  feet  in  circumference, 
refts  on  two  layers  of  fione  bound  together  with  lead  ; 
which,  however,  has  not  prevented  the  Arabs  from 
forcing  out  feveral  of  them,  to  fearch  for  an  imaginary 
treafure.  The  whole  column  is  114  feet  high.  It  is 
perfedly  well  poliftied,  and  only  a  little  fhivered  on  the 
eaftern  fide.  Nothing  can  equal  the  majefty  of  this 
monument;  fee.n  from  a  diftance,  it  overtops  the  town, 
and  ferves  as  a  fignal  for  veffels.  Approaching  it 
nearer,  it  produces  an  aftonifhment  mixed  with  awe. 
One  can  never  be  tired  with  admiring  the  beauty  of 
the  capital,  the  length  of  the  fhaft,  nor  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  fimplicity  of  the  pedeftal.  This  laft  has  been 
fbmewhat  damaged  by  the  inftruments  of  travellers, 
who  are  curious  to  poflefs  a  relick  of  this  antiquity  ; 
and  one  of  the  volutes  of  the  column  was  immaturely 
brought  down  about  twelve  years  ago,  by  a  prank  of 
fome  Englifii  captains,  which  is  thus  related  by  Mr 
Irwin. 

Thefe  jolly  fons  of  Neptune  had  been  pufhing  about 
the  can  on  board  one  of  the  {hips  in  the  harbour,  until 
a  ftrange  freak  entered  into  one  of  their  brains.  The 
eccentricity  of  the  thought  occafioned  it  immediately 
to  be  adopted  ;  and  its  apparent  impoffibility  was  but 
°y^e  an<*  a  fpur  for  the  putting  it  into  execution.  The  boat 
was  ordered  ;  and  with  proper  implements  for  the  at¬ 
tempt,  thefe  enterprifing  heroes  puftied  afhore,  to  drink 
a  bowel  of  punch  on  the  top  of  Pompey’s  pillar  !  At 
the  fpot  they  arrived  ;  and  many  contrivances  were 
propofed  to  accompli  fh  the  deli  red  point.  But  their 
labour  was  vain  ;  and  they  began  to  defpair  of  fuccefs, 
when  the  genius  who  (truck  out  the  frolic  happily  fug- 
Vql.  I.  Part  I. 
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gefted  the  means  of  performing  it.  A  man  was  dif-  Alexandria; 
patched  to  the  city  for  a  paper  kite.  The  inhabitants  — \r— ^ 
were  by  this  time  apprized  of  what  was  going  forward, 
and  flocked  in  crowds  to  be  witnefles  of  the  addrefs 
and  boldnefs  of  the  Englifh.  The  governor  of  Alex¬ 
andria  was  told  that  thefe  feamen  were  about  to  pull 
down  Pompey’s  pillar.  But  whether  he  gave  them 
credit  for  their  refped  to  the  Roman  warrior,  or  to 
the  Turkifh  government,  he  left  them  to  themfelves  ; 
and  politely  anfvvered,  that  the  Englifh  were  too  great 
patriots  to  injure  the  remains  of  Pompey.  He  knew 
little,  however,  of  the  difpofition  of  the  people  who 
were  engaged  in  this* undertacking.  Had  the  Turkifh 
empire  rofe  in  oppofition,  it  would  not  perhaps  at  that 
moment  have  deterred  them.  The  kite  was  brought, 
and  flown  fo  diredly  over  the  pillar,  that  when  it  fell 
on  the  other  fide,  the  firing  lodged  upon  the  capital. 

The  chief  obftacle  was  now'  overcome.  A  two -inch 
rope  was  tied  to  one  end  of  the  firing,  and  drawn  over 
the  pillar  by  the  end  to  which  the  kite  was  affixed. 

By  this  rope  one  of  the  feamen  afeended  to  the  top  ; 
and  in  lefs  than  an  hour,  a  kind  of  fhroud  was  con- 
ftruded,  by  which  the  whole  company  went  up,  and 
drank  their  punch  amid  the  fhouts  of  the  aftonilhed 
multitude.  To  the  eye  below,  the  capital  of  the  pil¬ 
lar  does  not  appear  capable  of  holding  more  than  one 
man  upon  it  ;  but  our  feamen  found  it  could  contain 
no  lefs  than  eight  perions  very  conveniently.  It  is 
aftoniihing  that  no  accident  befel  thefe  madcaps,  in  a 
fituation  fo  elevated,  that  would  have  turned  a  land- 
man  giddy  in  his  fober  fenfes.  The  only  detriment, 
which  the  pillar  received,  was  the  lofs  of  the  volute  be- 
forementioned  ;  which  came  down  with  a  thundering 
found,  and  was  carried  to  England  by  one  of  the  cap¬ 
tains,  as  a  prefent  to  a  lady  who  commiffioned  him  for 
a  piece  of  the  pillar.  The  difeovery  which  they  made 
amply  compensated  for  this  mifehief ;  as  without  their 
evidence,  the  world  would  not  have  known  at  this 
hour,  that  there  was  originally  a  ftatue  on  this  pillar, 
one  foot  and  ancle  of  which  are  ftill  remaining.  The 
ftatue  muft  have  been  of  a  gigantic  fize,  to  have  ap¬ 
peared  of  a  man’s  proportion  at  fo  great  an  height. 

.  There  are  circumftances  in  this  ftory  which  might 
give  it  an  air  of  fidion,  were  it  not  demonftrated  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt.  Befides  the  teftimonies  of  many  eye- 
witnefles,  the  adventurers  themfelves  have  left  us  a  to¬ 
ken  of  the  fad,  by  the  initials  of  their  names,  which 
are  very  legible  in  black  paint  juft  beneath  the  capital. 

Learned  men  and  travellers  have  made  many  fruit- 
lefs  attempts  to  difeover  in  honour  of  what  prince  it 
was  ereded.  The  beft  informed  have  concluded,  that 
it  could  not  be  in  honour  of  Pompey,  fince  neither 
Strabo  nor  Diodorus  Siculus  have  fpoken  of  it.  The 
Arabian  Abulfeda,  in  his  defeription  of  Egypt,  calls 
it  the  pillar  of  Sever  us.  And  hiftory  informs  usf ,  that  f  V'tJeSpav* 
this  emperor  “  vifited  the  city  of  Alexandria:  That  **<***  Life 
he  granted  a  fenate  to  its  inhabitants,  who  until  that  °fSeverus* 
time,  under  the  fubjedion  of  a  fingle  Roman  magi- 
ftrate,  had  lived  without  any  national  council,  as  under 
the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  the  will  of  the  prince 
was  their  only  law  :  That  he  did  not  confine  his  be- 
nefadions  there ;  he  changed  feveral  laws  in  their  fa¬ 
vour.”  This  column,  therefore,  Mr  Savary  concludes 
to  have  been  ereded  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  mark  of 
their  gratitude  to  Severus.  And  in  a  Greek  inferip- 
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Alexandria,  tion,  now  half  effaced,  but  vlfifcle  on  the  weft 

when  the  fun  fhines  upon  it,  and  which  probably  was 
legible  in  the  time  of  Abulfeda,  he  fuppofes  the  name 
of  Severus  to  have  been  preferved.  He  further  ob¬ 
serves,  that  this  was  not  the  only  monument  erefted  to 
him  by  the  gratitude  of  the  Alexandrians:  for  there  is 
Aill  Teen  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  ruins  of  Antinoe,  built  by 
Adrian,  a  magnificent  pillar,  the  infcription  on  which 
is  ftill  remaining,  dedicated  to  Alexander  Severus. 

On  the  iouth-weft  fide  of  the  city,  at  a  mile’s  di- 
flance,  are  iituated  the  catacombs,  the  ancient  burial- 
place  of  Alexandria  ;  and  although  they  cannot  be 
compared  to  thofc  of  the  ancient  Memphis,  which  the 
Arabs  will  not  permit  to  be  vifited,  in  order  to  make 
the  better  market  of  their  mummies,  it  is  probable 
that,  the  method  of  embalming  being  the  fame,  the 
form  of  thefe  catacombs  can  only  differ  in  their  pro¬ 
portions.— The  Baron  de  Tott,  in  defcribing  thefe, 
obferves,  “  that  Nature  not  having  furnifhed  this  part 
of  Egypt  with  a  ridge  of  rocks,  like  that  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  Nile  above  Delta,  the  ancient  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Alexandria  could  only  have  an  imitation  by  dig¬ 
ging  into  a  bed  of  folid  rock  ;  and  thus  they  formed 
Necropolis,  or  ‘  City  of  the  Dead.’  The  excavation 
is  from  30  to  40  feet  wide,  and  200  long  and  25  deep, 
and  is  terminated  by  gentle  declivities  at  each  end. 
The  two  Tides,  cut  perpendicularly,  contain  feveral 
openings,  about  10  or  1 2  feet  in  width  and  height, 
hollowed  horizontally ;  and  which  form,  by  their  dif¬ 
ferent  branches,  fubterranean  ftreets.  One  of  thefe, 
which  curiofity  has  difencumbered  from  the  ruins  and 
fands  that  render  the  entrance  of  others  difficult  orim- 
poflible,  contains  no  mummies,  but  only  the  places 
they  occupied.  The  order  in  which  they  were  ranged 
is  ftill  to  be  feen.  Niches,  20  inches  fquare,  funk  fix 
feet  horizontally,  narrowed  at  the  bottom,  and  fepa- 
xatet}  from  each  other  by  partitions  in  the  rock,  feven 
or  eight  inches  thick,  divide  into  checkers  the  two 
walls  of  this  fubterranean  vault.  It  is  natural  to  fnp- 
pofe,  from  this  difpofition,  that  each  mummy  was  in¬ 
troduced  with  the  feet  foremoft  into  the  cell  intended 
for  its  reception  ;  and  that  new  ftreets  were  opened, 
in  proportion  as  thefe  dead  inhabitants  of  Necropolis 
increased.”  This  obfervation,  he  adds,  which  throws 
a  light  on  the  catacombs  of  Memphis,  may  perhaps 
ljkewife  explain  the  vaft  fize  and  multitude,  as  well  as 
the  different  elevations,  of  the  pyramids  in  the  Higher 
and  Lower  Egypt. 

About  70  paces  from  Pompey’s  pillar  is  the  khalis, 
or  the  canal  of  the  Nile,  which  was  dug  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  to  convey  the  water  of  the  Nile  to  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  fill  the  cifterns  under  the  city.  On  the 
fide  of  the  khalis  are  gardens  full  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  and  the  fields  are  full  of  caper  and  palm  trees. 
On  the  top  of  a  hill  is  a  tower,  on  which  a  centinel 
is  always  placed,  to  give  notice,  by  means  of  a  flag, 
of  the  fhips  that  are  coming  into  the  port.  From  this 
hill  may  be  feen  the  fea,  the  whole  extent  of  the  city, 
and  the  parts  round  it. 

In  going  along  the  fea-coaft,  there  is  a  large  bafon 
cut  out  of  the  rock  that  lines  the  fhore.  On  the  Tides 
of  this  bafon,  two  beautiful  faloons  are  hewn  out  by 
the  chifel,  with  benches  that  run  acrofs  them.  A 
canal  made  zig-zag,  for  the  purpofe  of  flopping  the 
fand  by  its  different  windings,  conveys  into  them  the 
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fide  water  of  the  fea,  as  pure  and  tranfparent  as  cryftal. 

Seated  on  the  ftone  bench,  the  water  rifes  a  little  above  an 

the  waift  ;  while  the  feet  foftly  repofe  on  a  fine  fand.  *, . — 

The  waves  of  the  fea  are  heard  roaring  againft  the  rock, 
and  foaming  in  the  canal.  The  fwell  enters,  raifes  you 
up,  and  leaves  you  ;  and  thus  alternately  entering  and 
retiring,  brings  a  continual  frefli  fuppfy  of  water,  and 
a  coolnefs  which  is  truly  delicious  under  a  burning 
iky.  This  place  is  vulgarly  called  the  Bath  of  Cleopa¬ 
tra .  Some  ruins  announce  that  it  was  formerly  orna¬ 
mented. 

Alexandria  is  about  50  leagues  north  of  Cairo.  E. 

Long.  31.  15.  N.  Lat.  31.  12. 

Alexandria,  a  it  rang  and  confiderable  city  of 
Italy,  belonging  to  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  with  a  good 
caftle,  built  in  1178  in  honour  of  Pope  Alexander  III. 

This  pope  made  it  a  bifhopric,  with  feveral  privileges 
and  exemptions.  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  took  this  city 
in  t  706,  after  three  days  fiege.  The  French  took  it  in 
1745;  but  the  king  of  Sardinia,  to  whom  it  belongs 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  retook  it  in  1746.  The  for¬ 
tifications  of  the  towm  are  trifling,  but  the  citadel  is 
confiderable.  It  is  15  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Caffal,  35 
north-by-weft  of  Genoa,  and  40  fouth-by-weft  of  Mi¬ 
lan.  E.  Long.  8.  40.  N.  Lat.  44.  53.  The  country 
about  this  town  is  called  the  Jllexandrin . 

Alexandria  (anc.  geog.),  a  city  of  Arachofia,  call¬ 
ed  alfo  Alexandropolis,  on  the  river  Arachotus  (Ste- 
phanus,  Ifidorus  Characenus). — Another  Alexa?idria 
in  Gedrofia,  built  by  Leonatus,  by  order  of  Alex¬ 
ander  (Pliny). — A  third  Alexandria  in  Aria,  fituated 
at  the  lake  Arias  (Ptolemy)  ;  but,  according  to  Pli¬ 
ny,  built  by  Alexander  on  the  river  Anus.  —  A  fourth 
in  the  Badtriana  (Pliny). — A  fifth  Alexandria ,  an 
inland  town  of  Carmania  (Pliny,  Ptolemy,  AmmianJ. 

— A  fixth  Alexandria ,  or  Alexandropolis ,  in  the  Sog- 
diana  (Ifidorus  Characenus). — A  feveuth  in  India, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Acefines  and  Indus  (Arrian). 

—  An  eighth,  called  alfo  Alsxandretta>  near  the  Sinus 
Iflicus,  on  the  confines  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  now  Scan - 
deroon  (fee  Alexandretta),  the  port-town  to  Aleppo. 

— A  ninth  Alexandria  of  Margiana,  which  being  de- 
molilhed  by  the  barbarians,  was  rebuilt  by  Antiochus 
the  fon  of  Seleucus,  and  called  Ant  'tochiaol  Syria  (Pli¬ 
ny)  ;  watered  by  the  river  Margus,  which  is  divided 
into  feveral  channels,  for  the  purpofes  of  watering  the 
country,  which  was  called  Zotale .  The  city  was  fe- 
venty  ftadia  in  circuit,  according  to  Pliny;  who  adds, 
that,  after  the  defeat  of  Craffus,  the  captives  were  con¬ 
veyed  to  this  place  by  Orodes,  the  king  of  the  Parthians. 

— A  tenth,  of  the  Oxiana,  built  on  the  Oxus  by  Alex¬ 
ander,  on  the  confines  of  Ba&ria  (Pliny). — An  ele¬ 
venth,  built  by  Alexander  at  the  foot  of  mount  Paro- 
pamifus,  which  was  called  Cancafus  (Pliny,  Arrian). 

— A  twelfth  Alexandria  in  Troas,  called  alfo  Troas  and 
Antigonia  (Pliny). — A  thirteenth  on  the  Iaxartes,  the 
boundary  of  Alexander’s  victories  towards  Scythia, 
and  the  laft  that  he  built  on  that  fide. 

ALEXANDRIAN,  in  a  particular  fenfe,  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  thofe  who  profeffed  or  taught  the  fciences 
in  the  fchool  of  Alexandria.  In  this  fenfe,  Clemens 
is  denominated  Alexandrinus ,  though  born  at  Athens. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Apion,  who  was  born  at 
Oafis;  and  Aroftarchus,by  birth  a  Samothracian.  The 
chief  Alexandrian  philofophers  were,  Amonius,  Plo¬ 
tinus, 
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AJexaftdri-  tlnus,  Origen,  Porphry,  Jamblicus,  Sopater,  Maxi- 
ai?  mus,  and  Dexippus. 

Alexis.  Alexandrian  is  more  particularly  underftood  of  a 
v -  college  of  priefts,  confecrated  to  the  fervice  of  Alex¬ 

ander  Severns  after  his  deification.  Lampridius  relates, 
that,  notwithftanding  Severus  was  killed  by  Maximin, 
the  fenate  profecuted  his  apotheofis ;  and,  for  regula¬ 
rity  of  worftiip,  founded  an  order  of  priefts,  or  fodales , 
under  the  denomination  of  Alexandria. 

Alexandrian  Library .  See  p.  389 ,fupra. 

Alexandrian  Manufcript ,  a  famous  copy  of  the 
Scriptures,  confiding  of  four  volumes,  in  a  large  quar¬ 
to  fize  ;  which  contains  the  whole  Bible  in  Greek,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  with  the  Apo¬ 
crypha,  and  fome  fmaller  pieces,  but  not  quite  com¬ 
plete.  This  manufcript  is  now  preferred  in  the  Britifti 
Mufeum.  It  was  fent  as  a  prefent  to  King  Charles  I. 
from  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  ambaftador  from  England  to  the 
Grand  Signior,  about  the  year  1628.  Cyrillus  brought 
it  with  him  from  Alexandria,  where  probably  it  was 
written.  In  a  fchedule  annexed  to  it,  he  gives  this 
account :  That  it  was  written,  as  tradition  informed 
them,  by  Theda,  a  noble  Egyptian  lady,  about  13G0 
years  ago,  not  long  after  the  council  of  Nice.  But 
this  high  antiquity,  and  the  authority  of  the  tradition 
to  which  the  patriarch  refers,  have  been  difputed; 
nor  are  the  raoft  accurate  biblical  writers  agreed  about 
its  age.  Grabe  thinks  that  it  might  have  been  written 
before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century;  others  are  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  it  was  not  writ  till  near  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century,  or  fomewhat  later. 

Alexandrian,  or  Alexandrine^^ipoetry ,  a  kind  of 
verfe  confifting  of  twelve,  or  of  twelve  and  thirteen  fyl- 
hibles  alternately;  fo  called  from  a  poem  on  the  life  of 
Alexander,  written  in  this  kind  of  verfe  by  fome  French 
poet.  Alexandrines  are  peculiar  to  modern  poetry,  and 
feem  well  adapted  to  epic  poems.  They  are  fometimes 
nfed  by  mod  nations  of  Europe  ;  but  chiefly  by  the 
French,  whole  tragedies  are  generally  compofed  of  A- 
lexandrines. 

ALEXICACUS,  fomething  that  preferves  the  bo¬ 
dy  from  harm  or  mifchief.  The  word  amounts  to  much 
the  fame  as  alexiteriaL 

Alexicacus,  in  antiquity,  was  an  attribute  of  Nep¬ 
tune,  whom  the  tunny-filhers  ufed  to  invoke  under  this 
appellation,  that  their  nets  might  be  preferved  from  the 
or  fword-dfh,  which  ufed  to  tear  them;  and  that 
he  might  prevent  the  afiiftance  which  it  was  pretended 
the  dolphins  ufed  to  give  the  tunnies  on  this  occafion. 

ALEXIPHA RMICS,  in  medicine,  are  properly 
remedies  for  expelling  or  preventing  the  ill  effedls  of 
poifon  :  but  fome  of  the  moderns  having  imagined,  that 
the  animal  fpirits,  in  acute  diftempers,  were  affedled 
by  a  malignant  poifon,  the  term  has  been  underftood 
to  mean  medicines  adapted  to  expel  this  poifon  by  the 
cutaneous  pores,  in  the  form  of  fweat.  In  this  fenfe, 
alexipliarmics  are  the  fame  as  fudorifics. 

ALEXIS,  a  Piedmontefe.  There  is  a  book  of 
“  Secrets,”  which  for  a  long  time  has  gone  under  his 
name,  it  was  printed  at  Bafil  1536,  in  Sve>,  and 
tranflated  from  Italian  into  Latin  by  Wecher ;  it  has 
alfo  been  tranflated  into  French,  and  printed  feveral 
times  with  additions.  There  is  a  preface  to  the  piece, 
wherein  Alexis  informs  us,  that  he  was  born  of  a  noble 
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family ;  that  he  had  from  his  mod  early  years  applied  Alexitcml 
himfelf  to  ftudy  ;  that  he  had  learned  the  Greek,  the  J! 
Latin,  the  Hebrew,  the  Chaldean,  the  Arabian,  and  < 
feveral  other  languages  ;  that  having  an  extreme  cu- 
riofity  to  be  acquainted  with  the  fecrets  of  nature,  he 
had  collected  as  much  as  he  could  during  his  travels 
for  57  years  ;  that  he  piqued  himfelf  upon  not  com¬ 
municating  his  fecrets  to  any  perfon  ;  but  that  when 
he  was  82  years  of  age,  having  feen  a  poor  man  who 
had  died  of  a  licknefs  which  might  have  been  cured 
had  he  communicated  his  fecret  to  the  furgeon  who 
took  care  of  him,  he  was  touched  with  fuch  a  remorfe 
of  confluence,  that  he  lived  almoft  like  a  hermit :  and 
it  was  in  this  folitude  that  he  ranged  his  fecrets  in  fuch 
an  order  as  to  make  them  fit  to  be  publifhed.  The 
hawkers  generally  carry  them,  with  other  books,  to  the 
country  fairs.  Thefe,  however,  contain  only  the  feledl 
remedies  of  Seignor  Alexis  of  Piedmont ;  the  entire 
colle£lion  would  make  too  large  a  volume  for  them. 

ALEXITERIAL,  among  phyficians,  a  term  of 
much  the  fame  import  with  alexipharmic  ;  though  fome¬ 
times  ufed  in  a  fynonymous  fenfe  with  amulet. 

ALEYN  (Charles),  an  Englifh  poet  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  In  1631,  he  publifhed  two  poems  on  the 
famous  vi&ories  of  Crefly  and  Poi&iers.  H  e  fucceeded 
his  father  as  clerk  of  the  ordnance,  and  was  commifiary- 
general  of  the  artillery  to  the  king  at  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hill.  The  next  piece  lie  wrote  was  a  poem  in  honour 
of  Henry  VII.  and  the  vi&ovy  that  gained  him  the 
crown  of  England.  In  1639,  tlie  year  before  he  died, 
he  tranflated  the  hiftory  of  Eurialius  and  Lucretia,  from 
the  Latin  epiftks  of  Arneas  Sylvius- 

ALFANDIGA,  the  name  of  the  cuftomlioufe  at 
Lilbon. 

ALFAQUES,  among  the  Moors,  the  name  ge¬ 
nerally  ufed  for  their  clergy,  or  thofe  who  teach  the 
Mahometan  religion  ;  in  oppofition  to  the  Morabites, 
who  anfwer  to  monks  among  Chriftians. 

ALFATERNA  (anc.  geog.),  the  laft  town  of 
Campania,  beyond  Vefuvius  (Diodorus)  ;  the  fame 
with  Nocera>  which  fee.  The  inhabitants  Alfaterni 
(Pliny). 

ALFDOUCH,  a  name  given  by  the  Moors  to  a 
fort  of  vermicelli,  which  they  make  of  flour  and  vyater, 
and  are  very  fond  of  in  their  entertainments. 

ALFET,  in  our  old  cuftoms,  denotes  a  caldron  full 
of  boiling  water,  wherein  an  acculed  perfon,  by  way  of 
trial  or  purgation,  plunged  his  arm  up  to  the  elbow. 

ALFORD,  a  town  in  Lincolnfliire,  with  a  market 
on  Tuefdays  for  provilions  and  corn  ;  and  two  fairs, 
on  Wliit-Tuefday,  and  November  8.  for  cattle  and 
flieep.  It  is  feated  on  a  fmall  brook  that  runs  through 
the  town,  and  is  a  compaft  place.  A  fait  fpring  was 
difeovered  here  in  1670,  .from  the  pigeons  which  flew 
thither  in  great  numbers  to  drink  the  water ;  thofe 
birds  being  known  to  be  fond  of  fait.  It  contains  a 
purging  fait,  together  with  a  portion  of  fea-falt.  It 
is  ftrongly  purgative.  It  is  recommended  as  cooling, 
cleanling,  and  attenuating.  As  a  good  remedy  in  the 
feurvy,  jaundice,  and  other  glandular  obftru&ions.  It 
alfo  promotes  urine  and  fweat,  and  therefore  is  good 
in  gravelly  and  other  diforders  of  the  kidneys  and  blad¬ 
der;  and  in  complaints  arifing  from  obilru&ed  perfpi- 
ration.  Alford  is  fix  miles  from  the  fea,  and  20  N. 
of  Boflon.  E.  Long.  o.  15.  N.  Lat.  53.  30. 

3  D  2  ALFRED, 
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Alfred.  ALFRED,  or  Alfred,  tlie  Great,  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was  the  fifth  and  youngeft  fon  of  Avthelwolf 
king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  and  was  bom  at  Wantage 
in  Berkfhire  in  849.  He  diftinguifhed  lnmfelf,  du¬ 
ring  the  reign  of  his  brother  Ethelred,  in  feveral  en- 
easements  againft  the  Danes  ;  and  upon  his  death  lnc- 
ceeded  to  the  crown,  in  the  year  871,  and  the  22a  ot 
,  his  a^e.  At  his  afeending  the  throne  he  found  him- 
Telf  involved  in  a  dangerous  war  with  the  Danes,  and 
placed  in  fuch  circumftances  of  diftrefs  as  called  for 
the  greateft  valour,  refolution,  and  all  the  other  vir¬ 
tues  with  which  he  was  adorned.  The  Danes  had 
already  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  his  kingdom  ;  and 
before  he  had  been  a  month  upon  the  throne,  he  was 
obliged  to  take  the  field  again!*  thofe  formidable  ene¬ 
mies.  After  many  battles  gained  on  both  Tides,  he  was  at 
length  reduced  to  the  greateft  diftrefs,  and  was  entirely 
abandoned  by  his  fubje&s.  In  this  fituation,  Alfred, 
conceiving  himfelfno  longer  a  king,  laid  afide  all  marks 
of  royalty,  and  took  fhelter  in  the  houfe  of  one  who 
kept  his  cattle.  He  retired  afterwards  to  the  ifle  of 
JEthelingey  in  Somerfetfhire,  where  he  built  a  fort  for 
the  fecurity  of  himfelf,  his  family,  and  the  few  faithful 
fervants  who  repaired  thither  to  him.  When  he  had 
been  about  a  year  in  this  retreat,  having  been  inform¬ 
ed  that  feme  of  his  fubje&s  had  routed  a  great  army  of 
the  Danes,  killed  their  chiefs,  and  taken  their  magical 
ftandard  (a),'  he  iffued  his  letters,  giving  notice  where 
he  was,  and  inviting  his  nobility  to  come  and  confult 
with  him-  Before  they  came  to  a  final  determination, 
Alfred,  putting  on  the  habit  of  a  harper, .  went  into 
the  enemy’s  camp,  where,  without  fufpicion,  he  was 
every  where  admitted,  and  had  the  honour  to  play  be¬ 
fore  their  princes.  Having  thereby  acquired  an  exa£fc 
knowledge  of  their  fituation,  he  returned  in  great  fe- 
crecy  to  his  nobility,  whom  he  ordered  to  their  refpec- 
tive  homes,  there  to  draw  together  each  man  as  great 
a  force  as  he  could  ;  and  upon  a  day  appointed  there 
was  to  be  a  general  randezvons  at  the  great  wood, 
called  Selnvood, ,  in  Wiltfhire.  This  affair  was  transac¬ 
ted  fo  fecretly  and  expeditioufly,  that,  in  a  little  time, 
the  king,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  approached  the 
Danes,  before  they  had  the  leaft  intelligence  of  his  de- 
fign.  Alfred,  taking  advantage  of  the  furprife  and 
terror  they  were  in,  fell  upon  them,  and  totally  defeat¬ 
ed  them  at  iEthendune,  now  Eddington.  Thofe  who 
cfcaped  fled  to  a  neighbouring  caftle,  where  they  were 
loon  befieged,.  and  obliged  to  furrender  at  diferetion.. 
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Alfred  granted  them  better  terms  than  they  could  ex-  P 
pea.  He  agreed  to  give  up  the  whole  kingdom  of  the 
Eaft-Angles  to  fuch  as  would  embrace  the  Chriftian  re¬ 
ligion,  on  condition  they  would  oblige  the  reft  of  their 
countrymen  to  quit  the  lfland,  and,  as  much  as  it  WuS 
in  their  power,  prevent  the  landing  of  any  more  fo¬ 
reigners.  For  the  performance  thereof  he  took  hofta- 
ges ;  and  when,  in  purfnance  of  the  tieaty,  Gruthruin. 
the  Daiiifh  captain  came,  with  thirty  of  his  chief  offix 
cers,  to  be  baptized,  Alired  anfwered  for  him  at  the 
font,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  JBtbelJlane ;  and  cer¬ 
tain  laws  were  drawn  up  betwixt  the  king  and  On* 
thrum  for  the  regulation  and  government  of  the  Danes 
fettled  in  England.  In  884,  a  frefti  number  of  Danes 
landed  in  Kent,  and  laid  fiege  to  Roche  ft  er ;  but  the 
king  coming  to  the  relief  of  that  city,  they  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  abondon  their  defign.  Alfred  had  now  great 
fuccefs  ;  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  fleet,  an  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  own  creating.  Having  fecurecl  the  fear 
coafts,  he  fortified  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  with  cattles 
and  walled  towns  ;  and  he  befieged  and  recovered  from 
the  Danes  the  city  of  London,  which  he  reiolved  to  re¬ 
pair,  and  to  keep  as  a  frontier  (bJ. 

After  fome  years  refpite,  Alfred  was  again  called 
into  the  field  :  for  a  body  of  Danes,  being  worfted  in 
the  weft  of  France,  came  with  a  fleet  of  250  fail  on  the 
coaft  of  Kent ;  and  having  landed,  fixed  themfelves  at 
Apple-tree  :  fhortly  after,  another  fleet  of  80  veflels 
coming  up  the  Thames,  the  men  landed,  and  built  a 
fort  at  Middleton.  Before  Alfred  marched  againft  the 
enemy,  he  obliged  the  Danes,  fettled  in  Northumber¬ 
land  and  Effex,  to  give  him  hoftages  for  their  good 
behaviour.  He  then  moved  towards  the  invaders,  and 
pitched  his  camp  between  their  armies,  to  prevent  their 
jun&ion.  A  great  body,  however,  moved  off  to  Ef¬ 
fex  ;  and  crofting  the  river,  came  to  Farnham  in  Surry, 
where  they  were  defeated  by  the  king  3  foices*  Mean 
while  the  Danes  fettled  in  Northumberland,  in  breach 
of  treaty,  and  notwithftanding  the  hoftages  given,  e- 
qnipped  two  fleets  ;  and,  after  plundering  the  northern 
and  fouthern  coafts,  failed  to  Exeter,  and  befieged  it. 
The  king,  as  foon  as  he  received  intelligence,  marched 
againft  them  ;  but  before  he  reached  Exeter,  they  had 
got  poffeflion  of  it.  He  kept  them,  however,  blocked  up, 
on  all  Tides ;  and  reduced  them  at  laft  to  fuch  extremi¬ 
ties,  that  they  were  obliged  to  eat  their  horfes,  and  were 
even  ready  to  devour  each  other.  Being  at  length  ren¬ 
dered  defperate,  they  made  a  general  Tally  on  the  be- 


(  a)  “  This  (fays  Sir  John  Spelman)  was  a  banner  with  the  image  of  a  raven  magically  wrought  by  the  three 
fitters  of  Hinguar  and  Hubba,  on  purpofe  for  their  expedition,  in  revenge  of  their  father  Lodebroch’s  murder, 
made,  they  fay,  almoft  in  an  inftant,  being  by  them  at  once  begun  and  ftuifhed  in  a  noontide,  and  believed  by  the 
Danes  to  have  carried  great  fatality  with  it,  for  which  it  was  highly  efteemed  by  them.  It  is  pretended,  that 
being  carried  in  battle,  towards  good  fuccefs  it-  would  always  feem  to  clap  its  wings,  and  make  as  if  it  would 
fly  ;  but  towards  the  approach  of  mifhap,  it  would  hang  down  and  not  move.”  Life  &f  Alfred ,  p.  61. 

(b)  The  Danes  had  poffefied  themfelves  of  London  in  the  time  of  his  father  ;  and  had  held  it  till  now  as  a- 
convenient  place  for  them  to  land  at,  and  fortify  themfelves  in  ;  neither  was  it  taken  from  them  but  by  a  clofe 
fiege.  However,  when  it  came  into  the  king’s  hands,  it  was  in  a  miferable  condition,  fcarce  habitable,  and  air 
its  fortifications  ruined.  The  king,  moved  by  the  importance  of  the  place,  and  the  defire  of  ftrengthening  his. 
frontier  againft  the  Danes*  reftored  it  to  its  ancient  fplendor.  And  obferving,  that,  through  the  confufion  of 
the  times,  many,  both  Saxons  and  Danes,  lived  in  a  loofe  diforderly  manner,  without  owning  any  government, 
he  offered  them  now  a  comfortable  eftablifhment,  if  they  would  fubmit  and  become  his  fubje&s.  This  propofi- 
tion  was  better  received  than  he  expelled  ;  for  multitudes  growing  weary  of  a  vagabond  kind  of  life,  joyfully? 
accepted  fuch  an  offer.  Chron .  Sax .  p.  88. 
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Alfred,  fiegers ;  hut  were  defeated,  though  with  great  iofs  on 

-  -v -  the  king’s  fide.  The  remainder  of  this  body  of  Danes 

fled  into  Effex,  to  the  fort  they  had  built  there,  and  to 
their  (hips.  Before  Alfred  had  time  to  recruit  him- 
lelf,  another  Danifli  leader,  whofe  name  was  Laf,  came 
with  a  great  army  out  of  Northumberland,  and  de- 
ftroyed  all  before  him,  marehipg  on  to  the  city  of 
Werheal  in  the  well,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  Chefter, 
where  they  remained  the  red  of  that  year.  The  year 
following  they  invaded  Noith-Wales;  and  after  having 
plundered  and  deftroyed  every  thing,  they  divided,  one 
body  returning  to  Northumberland,  another  into  the 
territories  of  the  Eall- Angles;  from  whence  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Effex,  and  took  pofleffion  of  a  fmall  ifland 
called  Mere  fig.  Here  they  did  not  long  remain  ;  for 
having  parted,  fome  failed  up  the  river  Thames,  and 
others  up  the  Lea-road  ;  where  drawing  up  their  fhips, 
they  built  a  fort  not  far  from  London,  which  proved  a 
great  check  upon  the  citizens,  who  went  in  a  body  and 
attacked  it,  but  were  repulfed  with  great  Iofs  :  at  har- 
veft-time  the  king  himfelf  was  obliged  to  encamp  with 
a  body  of  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  in 
order  to  cover  the  reapers  from  the  excurlions  of  the 
Danes.  As  he  was  one  day  riding  by  the  fide  of  the 
river  Lea,  after  fome  obfervation,  he  began  to  think 
that  the  Danifli  fhips  might  be  laid  quite  dry :  this 
he  attempted,  and  fucceeded  ;  fo  that  the.  Danes  de- 
ferted  their  fort  and  fhips,  and  marched  away  to  the 
banks  of  the  Severen,  where  they  built  a  fort,  and  win¬ 
tered  at  a  place  called  Quatbrig  (c).  Such  of  the  Da- 
nifh  fhips  as  could  be  got  off,  the  Londoners  carried  in¬ 
to  their  own  road  ;  the  reft  they  burnt  and  deflroyed. 

Alfred  enjoyed  a  profound  peace  during  the  three 
laft  years  of  his  reign,  which  he  chiefly  employed  in 
eftablifhing  and  regulating  his  government,  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  himfelf  and  his  fucceffors,  as  well  as  the  eafe  and 
benefit  of  his  fubjedls  in  general.  After  a  troublefome 
reign  of  28  years,  he  died  on  the  28th  of  October 
A.  D.  900 ;  and  was  buried  at  Winchefter,  in  Hyde- 
abbey,  under  a  mounment  of  porphyry. 

All  our  hiftorians  agree  in  diftinguifhing  him  as  one 
of  the  moft  valiant,  wifeft,  and  beft  of  kings  that  ever 
reigned  in  England  ;  and  it  is  alfo  generally  allowed, 
that  he  not  only  digefted  feveral  particular  laws  ftill  in 
being,  but  that  he  laid  the  firft  foundation  of  our  pre- 
fent  happy  conftitution.  There  is  great  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  are  indebted  to  this  prince  for  trials  by 
juries  ;  and  the  doomfday  book,  which  is  preferved  in 
the  exchequer,  is  thought  to  be  no  more  than  ano¬ 
ther  edition  of-Alfred’s  book  of  Winchefter,  which 
contained  a  furvey  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  faidalfo,  that 
he  was  the  firft  who  divided  the  kingdom  into  fhires  : 
what  is  afcrlbed  to  him  is  not  a  bare  divifion  of  the 
country,  but  the  fettling  a  new  form  of  judicature  ;  for 
after  having  divided  his  dominions  into  fliires,  he  fub- 
divided  each  fhire  into  three  parts,  called  trythingSi 
There  are  fome  remains  of  this  ancient  divifion  in  the 
ridings  of  Yorkfhire,  the  laths  of  Kent,  and  the  three. 


parts  of  Lincolnfliire.  Each  trything  was  divided  into  Alfred: 
hundreds  or  wapentakes  ;  and  thefe  again  into  tythings  L— 
or  dwellings  of  ten  houfeholders  :  each  of  thefe  houfe- 
holders  ftood  engaged  to  the  king,  as  a  pledge  for  the 
good  behaviour  of  his  family,  and  all  the  ten  were  mu¬ 
tually  pledges  for  each  other  ;  fo  that  if  any  one  of  the 
ty things  was  fiifpe&ed  of  an  offence,  if  the  head  bo¬ 
roughs  or  chiefs  of  the  tything  would  not  be  feenrity 
for  him,  lie  was  imprifoned  ;  and  if  he  made  his  efcape, 
the  tything  and  hundred  were  fined  to  the  king.  Each 
fhire  was  under  the  government  of  an  earl,  under  whom 
was  the  reive,  his  deputy  ;  fince,  from  his  office,  cal¬ 
led  Jbi re- reive  or  Jheriff,  And  fo  effe&ual  were  thefe 
regulations,  that  it  is  faid  he  caufed  bracelets  of  gold  to 
be  hung  up  in  the  highways,  as  a  challenge  to  robbers,- 
and  they  remained  untouched. 

In  private  life,  Alfred  was  the  moft  amiable  man  in 
his  dominions  ;  of  fo  equal  a  temper,  that  he  never 
fuffered  either  fadnefs  or  unbecoming  gaiety  to  enter 
his  mind;  but  appeared  always  of  a  calm,  yet  cheerful 
difpofition,  familiar  to  his  friends,  juft  even  to  his  ene¬ 
mies,  kind  and  tender  to  all.  He  was  a  remarkable 
oeconomift  of  his  time  ;  and  Aflerius  has  given  us  an 
account  of  the  method  he  took  for  dividing  and  keep¬ 
ing  an  account  of  it :  he  caufed  fix  wax-candles  to  be 
made,  each  of  12  inches  long,  and  of  as  many  ounces 
weight ;  on  the  candles  the  inches  were  regularly  mark¬ 
ed,  and  having  found  that  one  of  them  burnt  juft  four 
hours,  he  committed  them  to  the  care  of  the  keepers  of 
his  chapel,  who  from  time  to  time  gave  him  notice 
how  the  hours  went :  but  as  in  windy  weather  the  can¬ 
dles  were  wafted  by  the  impreffion  of  the  air  on  the 
flame,  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  he  invented  lan- 
thorns,  there  being  then  no  glafs  in  his  dominions. 

This  prince,  we  are  told,  was  12  years  of  age  be¬ 
fore  a  mafter  could  be  procured  in  the  weftern  kingdom, 
to  teach  him  the  alphabet ;  fuch  was  the  ftate  of  learn¬ 
ing  when  Alfred  began  to  reign.  He  had  felt  the  mi- 
fery  of  ignorance  ;  and  determined  even  to  rival  his  co¬ 
temporary  Charlemaigne  in  the  encouragement  of  lite¬ 
rature.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  appointed  perfons  to 
read  le&ures  at  Oxford,  and  is  thence  confidered  as  the* 
founder  of  that  univerfity.  By  other  proper  eftablifti- 
ments,  and  by  a  general  encouragement  to  men  of  abi¬ 
lities,  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  diffufe  know¬ 
ledge  throughout  his  dominions.  Nor  was  this  end 
promoted  more  by  his  countenance  and  encouragement 
than  by  his  own  example  and  his  writings.  For  not 
withftanding  the  lacenefs  of  his  initiation,  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  extraordinary  erudition  ;  and,  had  he  not  been 
illuftrious  as  a  king,  he  would  have  been  famous  as  an  * 
author.  His  works  are,  1 ,  Breviarum  quod  dam  collec¬ 
tion  ex  Legibus  Trojanorumy  &c.  lib.  I.  A  Breviary  col¬ 
lected  out  of  the  Laws  of  the  Trojans,  Greeks,  Britons, 

Saxons,  and  Danes,  in  one  book,  Leland  faw  this  book 
in  the  Saxon  tongue,  at  Chrift-church  in  Hampfhire. 

2.  Vifi-Saxonum  Leges  j  lib.  I.  The  laws  of  the  Weft* 

Saxons,  in  one  book.  Pitts  tells  us,  that  it  is  in  Ben- 

net- 


(c)  The  king’s  contrivance  is  thought  to  have  produced  the  meadow  between  Hertford  and  Bow ;  for  at 
Hertford  was  the  Danifli  fort,  and  from  thence  they  made  frequent  excurfions  on  the  inhabitants  of  London, 
Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  method  the  king  purfued  in  laying  dry  the  Danifli  fhips  :  Dugdale  fuppofes 
that  he  did  it  by  ftraitening  the  channel;  but  Henry  of  Huntingdon  alleges,  that  he  cut  feveral  canals,  which 
exhaufted  its  water. 
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Alfred  net-College  library,  at  Cambridge.  3.  InfAtuta  quadam , 

I)  lib.  1.  Certain  Inflitutes,  in  one  book.  This  is  men- 
A^fcbra-  tioned  by  Pitts,  and  feems  to  be  the  fecond  capitula- 
tion  with  Guthrum.  4-  Contra  judices  iniquos ,  lib.  I. 
An  Inve&ive  againft  Unjuft  Judges,  in  one  book.  7. 
Atta  Magijlratuum  fuorum ,  lib.  I.  A6ls  of  his  Ma- 
giftrates,  in  one  book.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
book  of  judgments  mentioned  by  Horne  ;  and  was,  m 
all  probability,  a  kind  of  reports,  intended  for  the  ufe 
of  fucceeding  ages.  6.  Regum  fortune  varia,  lib.  I. 
The  various  Fortunes  of  Kings,  in  one  book.  7.  Dic¬ 
ta  [apientum,  lib.  I.  The  Sayings  of  Wife  Men,  in 
one  book.  8.  Parobola  et  fate /,  lib.  I.  Parables  and 
pleafant  Sayings,  in  one  book.  9.  Colleftiones  chroni- 
corum.  Collection  of  Chronicles.  1  o.  Epijlola  ad  lVulf- 
Jigium  Epifcopum ,  lib.  I.  Epiftles  to  Biflicp  Wulfsig, 
in  one  book.  1 1 .  Manuals  ineditationum .  A  Ma¬ 
nual  of  Meditations. — Befides  thofe  original  works,  he 
tranflated  many  authors  from  the  Latin,  See.  into  the 
Saxon  language,  viz.  1.  Bede’s  Fliftory  of  England, 

2.  Paulinus  Orofinus’s  Hiftory  of  the  Pagans.  3.  St 
Gregory’s  Paftoral,  & 1c.  The  firft  of  thefe,  with  his 
prefaces  to  the  others,  together  with  his  laws,  were 
printed  at  Cambridge,  1644.  His  laws  are  likewife 
inferted  in  Spelman’s  Councils.  4.  Boethius  de  Confola- 
tione ,  lib.  V.  Boetius’s  Confolations  of  Philofopliy,  in 
five  books.  Dr  Plot  tells  us,  king  Alfred  tranflated 
it  at  Woodftock,  as  he  found  in  a  MS.  in  the  Cotton 
Library.  5.  JEfopi fabula ,  iEfop’s  Fables:  which  he 
is  faid  to  have  tranflated  from  the  Greek  both  into  Latin 
and  Saxon.  6.  Pfalterium  Davidicum ,  lib.  I.  David’s 
P falter,  in  one  Book.  This  was  the  lafl  work  the  King 
attempted,  death  furprifing  him  before  he  had  finifhed 
it ;  it  was,  however,  completed  by  another  hand,  and 
publifhed  at  London  in  1640,  in  quarto,  by  Sir  John 
Spelmau.  Several  others  are  mentioned  by  Malmfhnry  ; 
and  the  old  hiftory  of  Ely  aflerts,  that  he  tranflated 
the  Old  and  New  Teftaments. 

The  life  of  this  great  king  was  firft  written  by  Af- 
„  ferius  Menevenfis  ;  and  firft  publifhed  by  Archbifhop 
Parker,  in  the  old  Saxon  charaCler,  at  the  end  of  his 
edition  of  Haflingham’s  hiftory,  printed  in  1674,  fol. 

ALGA,  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  the  li¬ 
chen,  fucus,  and  feveral  other  plants  of  the  cryptoga- 
mia  clafs. 

ALGiE,  flags  ;  one  of  the  feven  families  or  na¬ 
tural  tribes  into  which  tlie  whole  vegetable  kingdom  is 
divided  by  Linnaeus,  in  his  Philofophia  Botanica ,  They 
are  defined  to  be  plants,  whofe  root,  leaf,  and  ftem  are 
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all  one.  Under  this  difetiption  are  comprehended  all  the  Algagiol* 
fea-weeds,  and  foine  other  aquatic  plants.  In  the  fexual  A1^!bra 

fyftem,  they  conftitute  the  3d  order  of  the  24th  clafs  t _ 

Cryptogarnia;  in  Tournefort,  the  fecond  genus  of  the 
fecond  fection,  Marina ,  autJJuviatiles^oiihe  1  7th  clafs, 
Afperma  vulgo  habit  a ;  and  the  57th  order  in  Linnae¬ 
us’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method.  The  difeoveriea 
made  in  this  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  uncer¬ 
tain,  and  imperfeCl ;  and  the  attempts,  in  particular,  to 
arrange  flags  by  the  parts  of  the  fructification,  have 
not  been  attended  with  great  fuccefs.  Dillenius  has 
arranged  this  order  of  plants  from  their  general  habit 
and  ftruCture  ;  Michelius  from  the  parts  of  fructifica¬ 
tion. — Each  has  confiderahle  merit. 

ALG AGIOLA,  a  fmall  fea*port  town  in  the  ifland 
of  Cor  flea,  fortified  with  walls  and  baftions.  It  was 
almoll  deftroyed  by  the  malcontents  in  1731,  but  has 
fmee  been  repaired.  E  Long.  9.  45.  N.  Lat.  42.  20. 

A  LG  A  HOT,  in  chemiftry,  an  Arabic  term  for  an 
emetic  powder,  prepared  from  regulus  of  antimony, 
diffolved  in  acids,  and  feparated  by  repeated  lotions  in 
warm  water. 

ALGAROTTl  (Count),  a  celebrated  Italian,  was 
born  at  Padua  ;  but  the  year  is  not  mentioned.  Led 
by  curioflty,  as  well  as  a  defire  of  improvement,  he  tra¬ 
velled  early  into  foreign  countries;  and  was  very  young 
when  he  arrived  in  France  in  1736.  Here  he  com- 
pofed  his  “  Newtonian  Philofopliy  for  the  Ladies;”  as 
Fontenelle  had  done  his  Carteflan  Aftronomy,  in  the 
work  intitled,  “  The  Plurality  of  Worlds.”  He  was 
noticed  by  the  king  of  Pruflia,  who  gave  him  marks  of 
the  efteem  he  had  for  him.  Fie  died  at  Pita  the  2^d 
of  May,  1764 ;  and  ordered  his  own  maufoleum,  with 
this  infeription  to  be  fixed  upon  it :  “  Hicjacet  Alga- 
rottus,  fed  non  omnis.”  He  is  allowed  to  have  been 
a  very  great  connoiffeur  in  painting,  fculptuie,  and  ar- 
chitedure.  He  contributed  much  to  the  reformation 
of  the  Italian  opera.  His  works,  which  are  nume¬ 
rous,  and  upon  a  variety  of  fubjeCts,  abound  with  viva^ 
city,  elegance,  aRd  wit  :  a  colleClion  of  them  has  late¬ 
ly  been  made,  and  printed  at  Leghorn. 

ALGAIIVA,  a  province  in  the  kingdom  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  67  miles  in  length  and  20  in  breadth  ;  bounded 
on  the  W.  and  8.  by  the  fea,  on  the  E.  by  the  river 
Guadiana,  and  011  the  N.  by  Alentejo.  It  is  very  fer¬ 
tile  in  figs,  almonds,  dates,  olives,  and  excellent  wines; 
befides,  the  fiihery  brings  in  larges  fums.  The  captital 
town  is  Pharo.  It  contains  four  cities,- 12  towns,  67 
prailhes,  and  61,000  inhabitants. 


ALGEBRA, 


Definition  A  General  method  of  computation,  wherein  figns 
and  etymo-  and  fymbols,  commonly  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 

l°ST-  bet,  are  made  ufe  of  to  reprefent  numbers,  or  any  other 
quantities. 

This  fcience,  properly  fpeaking,  is  no  other  than  a 
kind  of  fhort-hand,  or  ready  way  of  writing  down  a 
chain  of  mathematical  reafoning  on  any  fubjeCl  what¬ 
ever  ;  fo  that  it  is  applicable  to  arithmetic,  geometry, 
aftronomy,  menfuration  of  all  kinds  of  folids,  &c.  and 
the  great  advantages  derived  from  it  appear  manifeftly 
to  arife  from  the  concifenefs  and  perfpicuity  with  which 


every  propofition  on  mathematical  fubje&s  can  be  writ¬ 
ten  down  in  algebraic  characters,  greatly  fuperior  to  the 
tedious  circumlocutions  which  would  be  n e cedar y  were 
the  reafoning  to  be  written  in  words  at  length. 

With  regard  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  algebra , 
it  is  much  contefted  by  the  critics.  Menage  derives 
it  from  the  Arabic  algiabarat ,  which  fignifies  the 
reilitution  of  any  thing  broken  ;  fuppofing  that  the 
principal  part  of  algebra  is  the  confideratiou  of  broken 
numbers.  Others  rather  borrow  it  from  the  Spanifli, 
algebrijla ,  a  perfon  who  replaces  diflocated  bones ;  ad- 
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ding,  that  algebra  has  nothing  to  do  with  fra&ion. 
Some,  with  M.  d’Herbelot,  are  of  opinion,  that  alge¬ 
bra  takes  its  name  from  Gebar,  a  celebrated  philofo- 
pher,  chemift,  and  mathematician,  whom  the  Arabs 
call  Giaber,  and  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  in¬ 
ventor.  Others  from  gefr ,  a  kind  of  parchment  made 
of  the  Ik  in  of  a  camel,  whereon  Adi  and  Giafer  Sadek 
wrote,  in  myflic  charadters,  the  fate  of  Mahometanifm, 
and  the  grand  events  that  were  to  happen  till  the  end 
of  the  world.  But  others,  with  more  probability,  de¬ 
rive  it  from  geber ;  a  word  whence,  by  prefixing  the  ar¬ 
ticle  al,  we  have  formed  algebra ;  which  is  pure  Ara¬ 
bic,  and  properly  fignifies  the  redudlion  of  fradlions  to 
a  whole  number.  However,  the  Artibs,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
fervcd,  never  ufe  the  word  algebra  alone,  to  exprefs 
what  we  mean  by  it  ;  but  always  add  to  it  the  word 
macabelah,  which  fignifies  oppoiition  and  comparifon  : 
thus  algebra-alrnacabelah,  is  what  we  properly  call  al¬ 
gebra. 

Some  authors  define  algebra,  The  art  of  folving  ma¬ 
thematical  problems;  but  this  is  rather  the  idea  of  ana- 
lyfis,  or  the  analytic  art.  The  Arabs  call  it,  The  art 
of  ref  Hutton  arid  comparifon;  or,  The  art  of  ref  elution 
and  equation.  Lucas  de  Burgo,  the  firft  European 
who  wrote  of  algebra,  calls  it,  Reg  u  la  ret  et  cenfus  ; 
that  is,  the  rule  of  the  root  and  its  fquare  ;  the  "root 
with  them  being  called  res,  and  the  fquare  cenfus.  fa¬ 
thers  call  it  Specious  Arithmetic ;  and  fomc,  Univerfal 
Arithmetic . 


History.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Indians  or  Arabians 
firfi;  invented  this  noble  art :  for  it  may  be  rcafonably 
fuppofed,  that  the  ancient  Greeks  were  ignorant  of 
its;  becaufe  Pappus,  in  his  mathematical  colledrions, 
where  he  enumerates  their  analyfis,  makes  no  mention 
of  any  thing  like  it ;  and,  befides,  fpeaks  of  a  local 
problem,  begun  by  Euclid,  and  continued  by  Apol¬ 
lonius,  which  none  of  them  could  fully  refolve;  which 
doubtlcfs  they  might  eafily  have  done,  had  they  known 
any  thing  of  algebra. 

Diaphantus  was  the  firfl  Greek  writer  of  algebra  ; 
who  publifhed  13  books  about  the  year  800,  though 
only  fix  of  them  were  tranflated  into  Latin,  by  Xylan- 
der,  in  1575  ;  and  afterwards,  viz .  anno  1621,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  by  M.  Bachet  and  Fermat,  with  ad¬ 
ditions  of  their  own.  This  algebra  of  Diaphantus’s 
only  extends  to  the  folution  of  arithmetical  indeter¬ 
minate  problems. 

Before  this  tranflation  ofDiaphantus  came  out,  En¬ 
eas  Pacciolus,  or  Lucas  de  Burgo,  a  Minorite  friar, 
publifhed  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1494,  an  Italian  trea- 
tife  of  algebra.  This  author  makes  mention  of  Leo¬ 
nardos  Pifanus,  and  fome  others,  of  whom  he  had  learn¬ 
ed  the  art ;  but  we  have  none  of  their  writings.  He 
adds,  that  algebra  came  originally  from  the  Arabs,  and 
never  mentions  Diaphantus;  which  makes  it  probable, 
that  that  author  was  not  then  known  in  Europe.  His 
algebra  goes  no  farther  than  fimple  and  quadratic  equa¬ 
tions. 

After  Pacciolus  appeared  Stifelius,  a  good  author ; 
but  neither  did  he  advance  any  farther. 

#  After  him  came  Scipio  Ferreus,  Cardan,  Tarta- 
gilla,  and  fome  others,  who  reached  as  far  as  the  fo- 
lution  of  fome  cubic  equations.  Bombelli  followed 
thefe,  and  went  a  little  farther,  At  laft  came  Nun- 
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nius,  Ramus,  Sell  oner,  Salignae,  Clavius,  See.  who  all  Hiftory. 
of  them  took  different  courfes,  but  none  of  them  went 
beyond  quadratics. 

In  159c,  Vieta  introduced  what  he  called  his  Specious 
Arithmetic,  which  confifls  in  denoting  the  quantities, 
both  known  and  unknown,  by  fymbols  or  letters.  He 
aTo  introduced  an  ingenious  method  of  extradling  the 
roots  of  equations,  by  approximations  ;  fince  greatly 
improved  and  facilitated  by  Raphfon,  Halley,  Maclau- 
rin,  Simpfon,  and  others. 

Vieta  was  followed  by  Ouglitred,  who,  in  his  Clavit 
Mathematica,  printed  in  1631,  improved  Vieta’s  me¬ 
thod,  and  invented  feveral  compendious  characters,  to 
Ihowthe  fums,  differences, rectangles,  fquares,  cubes, &c. 

Harriot,  another  Etiglifhman,  cotemporary  with 
Oughtred,  left  feveral  treatifesat  his  death;  and  among 
the  red,  an  Analyfis,  or  Algebra,  which  was  printed 
in  1631,  where  Vieta’s  method  is  brought  into  a  ftill 
more  commodious  form,  and  is  much  eftcemed  to  this 
day. 

In  i6yy»  DesCartcs  publifhed  his  geometry,  where¬ 
in  he  made  ufe  of  the  literal  calculus  and  the  algebraic 
rules  of  Harriot ;  and  as  Oughtred  in  his  Clavis,  and 
Marin.  Ghetaldus  in  his  books  of  mathematical  com¬ 
position  and  resolution  publifhed  in  1630,  applied 
Vieta’s  arithmetic  to  elementary  geometry,  and  gave 
the  conftruftion  of  fimple  and  quadratic  equations ;  fo 
Des  Cartes  applied  Harriot’s  method  to  the  higher 
geometry,  explaining  the  nature  of  curves  by  equations, 
and  adding,  the  conftru&ions  of  cubic,  biquadratic, 
and  other  higher  equations. 

Des  Cartes’s  rule  for  conflru&ing  cubic  and  biqua¬ 
dratic  equations,  was  farther  improved  by  Thomas  Ba¬ 
ker,  in  his  Clavis  Geometric  a  Catholic a,  publifhed  in 
1684;  and  the  foundation  of  fuch  conflru&ions,  with 
the  application  of  algebra  to  the  quadratures  of  curves, 
queflions  de  max  intis  el  minimis,  the  centrobaryc  me¬ 
thod  of  Guldinus,  &c.  was  given  by  R.  Slufms,  in 
1668  :  as  alfo  by  Fermat  in  his  Opera  Mathematica , 

Roberval  in  the  Mem.  de  Maihem.  et  de  Phyftque,  and 
Barrow  in  his  Lett.  Gecmet.  In  1708,  algebra  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  laws  of  chance  and  gaming,  by  R.  de  Mont- 
mort;  and  fince  by  de  Moivre  and  James  Bernouilli. 

The  elements  of  the  art  were  compiled  and  publifhed 
by  Kerfev,  in  1 6y  r ;  wherein  the  Specious  arithmetic, 
and  the  nature  of  equations,  are  largely  explained,  and 
illuftrated  by  a  variety  of  examples;  the  whole  fubflance 
of  Diaphantus  is  here  delivered,  and  many  things  add¬ 
ed  concerning  mathematical  compofition  and  refolution 
from  Ghetaldus.  The  like  has  been  fince  done  by 
Preftet  in  1694,  and  by  Ozanam  in  1703:  but  thefe 
authors  omit  the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry  % 
which  defeft  is  fupplied  by  Guifnec  in  a  French  treatife 
exprefsly  on  the  fubjeft  publifhed  in  1704,  and  l’Ho- 
pital  in  his  analytical  treatife  of  the  conic  fedtions  in 
1707*  The  rules  of  algebra  are  alfo  compendioufly 
delivered  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  his  Arithmetica  Uni - 
v  erf  alls ,  firft  puplifhed  in  1707,  which  abounds  in  fe- 
led  examples,  and  contains  feveral  rules  and  methods 
invented  by  the  author. 

Algebra  has  alfo  been  applied  to  the  confideration 
and  calculus  of  infinities;  from  whence  a  new  and  ex- 
tenfive  branch  of  knowledge  hasarifen,  called  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Fluxions,  or  Analyfis  of  Infinites,  or  the  Calcu¬ 
lus  Different  tali s . 
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Part  I, 


Introduction* 

\  Quantity  which  can  be  meafured  and  is  the 
J\.  dbiea  of  mathematics,  is  of  two  kinds,  Number 
and  Extenfion.'  The  former  is  treated  of  in  Anthme- 
tic;  the  latter  in  Geometry.  .  , 

Numbers  are  ranged  in  a  fcale,  by  the  continu^  - 
petition  of  fome  one  number,  which  is  called  the  Root  , 
and,  in  confequence  ?f  this  order,  they  are  conveni¬ 
ently  exprefled  in  words,  and  denoted  by  chambers. 
The  operations  of  arithmetic  are  eafily  derived  from 
the  eflablilhed  method  of  notation,  and  the  moll  Ample 
reafonings  concerning  the  relations  of  magnitude. 

Inveftigations  by  the  common  arithmetic  are  greatly 
limited,  from  the  want  of  charafters  to  exprefs  the 
quantities  that  are  unknown,  and  their  different  rela¬ 
tions  to  one  another,  and  to  fuch  as  are  known.  Hence 
letters  and  other  convenient  fymbols  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  fupply  this  defeft  ;  and  thus  gradually  has 
arifen  the  fcience  of  Algebra,  properly  called  Untver- 

fid  Arithmetic.  .  , 

In  the  common  arithmetic  too,  the  given  numbers 
difappear  in  the  courfe  of  the  operation,  fo  that  gene¬ 
ral  rules  can  feldom  be  derived  from  it  ;  but,  in  alge¬ 
bra,  the  known  quantities,  as  well  as  the  unknown, 
may  be  exprefled  by  letters,  which,  through  the  whole 
operation,  retain  their  original  form  ;  and  hence  may 
be  deduced,  not  only  general  canons  for  like  cales,  but 
the  dependence  of  the  feveral  quantities  concerned,  and 
likewife  the  determination  of  a  problem,  without  ex¬ 
hibiting  which,  it  is  not  completely  refolved.  This 
general  manner  of  exprefling  quantities  alfo,  and  the 
general  reafonings  concerning  their  connexions,  which 
may  be  founded  on  it,  have  rendered  this  fcience  not 
lefs  ufeful  in  the  demonftration  of  theorems  than  in 
the  refolution  of  problems. 

If  geometrical  quantities  be  fuppofed  to  be  divided 
into  equal  parts,  their  relations,  in  refpeX  of  magni¬ 
tude,  or  their  proportions,  may  be^  exprefled  by  num¬ 
bers  ;  one  of  thefe  equal  parts  being  denoted  by  the 
unit.  Arithmetic,  however,  is  ufed  in  exprefiing  on¬ 
ly  the  conclufions  of  geometrical  propofitions ;  and  it 
is  by  algebra  that  the  bounds  and  application  of  geo¬ 
metry  have  been  of  late  fo  far  extended.^ 

The  proper  objeXs  of  mathematical  fcience  are  num¬ 
ber  and  extenfion  ;  but  mathematical  inquiries  may  be 
inftituted  alfo  concerning  any  pliyfical  quantities  that 
arc  capable  of  being  meafured  or  exprefled  by  numbers 
and  extended  magnitudes:  And,  as  the  application  of 
algebra  may  be  equally  univerfal,  it  has  been  called 
'The  fcience  of  quantity  in  general . 

Definitions. 

1.  Quantities  which  are  known  are  generally  repre- 
fented  by  the  flrft  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  a,  b,  c, 
&c.  and  fucli  as  are* unknown  by  the  laft  letters,  as 
x, y y  z,  &c. 

2.  The  fign  +  (ffius)  denotes  that  the  quantity  be¬ 
fore  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  added.  Thus 
a\h  denotes  the  fum  of  a  and  b  ;  3  +  5  denotes  the 
fum  of  3  and  5,  or  8,  When  no  iign  is  exprefled, 
+  is  underflood. 

N°  to.  1 


»  The  fign  —  {minus)  denotes,  that  the  quantity  be-  Definition.. 

5  fore  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  fubtradted.  Thu3  v— ' 

a _ b  denotes  the  excels  of  a  above  b;  6 — 2  is  the 

excefs  of  6  above  2,  or  4.  Note,  Thefe  charafters 
+  and  — ,  from  their  extenfive  ufe  in  algebra,  are 
called  the  figns;  and  the  one  is  faid  to  be  oppofite  or 
contrary  to  the  other. 

4.  Quantities  which  have  the  fign  +  prefixed  to  them 
are  called  pofttive  or  affinnative ;  and  fuch  as  have 
the  fign  —  prefixed  to  them  are  called  negative. 

r.  Quantities  which  have  the  fame  fign,  either  +  or 
are  alfo  faid  to  have  likeftgns,  and  thofe  which 
have  different  figns  ate  faid  to  have  unhke Jigns.  Thus 
+  #,+£,  have  like  figns,  and  +rf, — c9  are  faid  to 

have  unlike  fign3.  .  . 

6.  The  juxtapofition  of  letters  as  in  the  fame  word,  ex- 
preffes  the  produX  of  the  quantities  denoted  by  thefe 
letters.  Thus  ab  cxprefTes  .the  produX  of  a  and \  b; 
bed  exprefles  the  continued  produX  of  b ,  r,  and  d . 

The  fign  X  alfo  exprefles  the  produX  of  any  two 
quantities  between  which  it  is  placed. 

7.  A  number  prefixed  to  a  letter  is  called  a  numeral 
coefficient ,  and  exprefles  the  produX  of  the  quantity 
by  that  number,  or  how  often  the  quantity  denoted 
by  the  letter  is  to  be  taken.  When  no  number  is 
prefixed,  unit  is  underftood.  . 

8.  The  quotient  of  two  quantities  is  denoted  oy  placing 
the  dividend  above  a  fmall  line  and  the  diviyor  below 


it.  Thus  —  is  the  quotient  of  18  divided  by  3,  or 
3 

6  ;  —  is  the  quotient  of  a  divided  by  b .  This  ex- 
b 

prefiion  of  a  quotient  is  alfo  called  a  f raft  ion. 
o.  A  quantity  is  faid  to  b  zfimple,  which  con  Ms  of  one 
part  or  Term ,  as +a,—abc;  and  a  quantity  is  faid 
to  be  compound,  when  it  confiits  of  more  than  one 
term,  conneXed  by  the  figns  +  or  — .  1  hus  a+b9 

a — b-\-c,  are  compound  quantities.  If  there  are 
two  terms,  it  is  called  a  binomial ;  if  three,  a  trino - 

?nial9  8c  c.  , 

10.  Simple  quantities,  or  the  terms  of  compound 
quantities,  are  faid  to  be  like,  which  confift  of  the 
fame  letter  or  letters,  equally  repeated.  1  hus  -t -ab, 
— Sab,  are  like  quantities;  but  +ab,  and  +aab, 

are  unlike.  #  .  rr  a  u 

1 1 .  The  equality  of  two  quantities  is  exprefled,  by 

placing  the  fign  =  between  them.  Thus  x+a=b—  c, 
means  that  the  fum  of  x  and  *  is  equal  to  the  excefs 

of  b  above  c.  ,  . 

When  quantities  are  confidered  abftraXedly,  t  en  + 
and  —  denote  addition  and  fubtraXion  only,  according 
to  Def.  2.  and  3.  and  the  terms  pqfitive  and  negative 
exprefs  the  fame  ideas.  In  that  cafe,  a  negative  quan¬ 
tity  by  itfelf  is  unintelligible.  The  fign  +  alfo  is  un- 
neceflary  before  fimple  quantities,  or  before  the^  ea 
ing  term  of  a  compound  quantity  which  is  not  nega¬ 
tive  ;  though,  when  fuch  a  quantity  or  term  is  to  e 
added  to  another,  +  mufl  be  placed  before  it,  to  ex 
prefs  that  addition;  and  hence  in  Def.  2.  it  is  laid, 
that  +  is  underftood  when  no  fign  is  exprefled. 

In  geometry,  however,  and  in  certain  applications 
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Funclamen-  °f  geometry  and  algebra,  there  may  be  an  oppofition 
tfons?  F  °j  contrariety  in  the  .quantities,  analogous  to  that  of 
'  addition  and  fubtradlion  ;  and  the  Iigns  +  and  —  may 
very  conveniently  be  ufed  to  exprefs  that  contrariety. 
In  fucli  cafes,  negative  quantities  are  underflood  to 
exiil  by  themfelves  ;  and  the  fame  rules  take  place  in 
operations  into  whieh  they  enter,  as  are  ufed  with  regard 
to  the  negative  terms  of  abflrad  quantities. 

CHAP.  I. 

Sect,  i  .  Fundamental  Operation s. ' 

The  fundamental  operations  in  algebra  are  the  fame 
as  in  common  arithmetic,  Addition ,  Subtraction,  Mul¬ 
tiplication ,  and  Divifion;  and  from  the  various  combi¬ 
nations  of  thcfe  four,  all  the  others  are  derived. 

Pros.  I.  To  add  Quantities. 

Simple  quantities,  or  the  terms  of  compound  quantities 
to  be  added  together,  may  be  like  with  like  /tens,  like 
with  unlike Jigns ,  or  they  may  be  unlike. 

Cafe  I.  To  add  terms  that  are  like  and  have  like 
figns. 

Rule-*  Add  together  the  coefficients,  to  their  fum  pre- 

hx*the  common  fign,  and  fubjoin  the  common  letter 
or  letters. 


tal  opera¬ 
tions. 

v— v— 
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terms  in  the  quantities  to  be  added  may  be  united,  foFundamen- 
as  to  render  the  expreflion  of  the  fum  more  fnnple.  - 

Prob.  IT.  To  fubtratt  Quantities 

General  Rule..  Change  the  figns  of  the  quantity  to  be 
lubtracted  into  the  contrary  figns,  and  then  add  it, 
fo  changed,  to  the  quantity  from  which  it  was  to  be 
fubtra&ed  (by  Prob.  !.);  the  fum  ariiing  by  this  ad¬ 
dition  is  the  remainder. 


Ex  amp.  From 

Subtract 


+5* 
+  3* 


yah  —  1 6bc 
$ab-\-mb 


Rem.  +  ia  4^ — 1 6bc — mb 

From  5«—  yb  +  9c-\-% 

Subt.  2  a — 4  b+qc—d 


Examp. 


To  $ab 
Add  4 ah 

Sum  9 ah 


$aa — ab 
7 a  a — lab 
4^ a — $ab 


14 aa —  $ab. 

Cafe  1.  To  add  terms  that  are  like,  but  have  unlike 
iigns. 

Rule.  Subtraft  the  lefs  coefficient  from  the  greater  • 
prefix  the  fign  of  the  greater  to  the  remainder,  and 
lubjoin  the  common  letter  or  letters. 

Examp.  —4a  +  fc 

+  7a  ■  —3 be  +  2  ab 

+  be  +  \ab 

+  3a  - - 

+5  be  o 

Cafe  3.  To  add  terms  that  are  unlike. 

Rule.  Set  them  all  down,  one  after  another,  with  their 
Iigns  and  coefficients  prefixed. 

Ex  amp.  2a-\-  $b 

— 5*7+8 

2  — jc+8 

Compound  quantities  are  added  together,  by  uniting 
the  feveral  terms  of  which  they  confifl  by  the  pre- 
ceding  rules.  }  r 

Examp.  The  fum  of  <  7 xy — ab  +  15 

v  ged — 4 xy — j^mn 
is  4 ab — 3  *7^+15 — mn 

ral1ir;,,e  f?Jr.cafe„3-1may  be  confidered  as  the  gene- 
anrl  v,  adding  all  algebraical  quantities  whatfoever; 

VoJl  Parti  I "  the  tW°  P,  ecedinS  cafes>  the  bke 


Rem.  3«— 3^+3+*/ 

When  a  pofitive  quantity  is  to  be  fubtradled,  the 
rule  is  obvious  from  Def.  3.  In  order  to  fhow  it,  when 
the  negative  part  of  a  quantity  is  to  be  fubtradled,  let 
c  d  be  fubtradled  from  a,  the  remainder,  according 
to  the  rule,  is  a-c+d.  For  if  c  is  fuht rafted  from 
a,  tf  remainder  is  a-c  (by  Def.  3.);  but  this  is  too 
fmall,  becaufe  c  is  fubtradled  inllead  of  c—d,  which  is 
lefs  than  it  by  d ;  the  remainder  therefore  is  too  fmall 
by  d;  and  d  being  added,  it  is  a-c+d,  according  to 
the  rule.  ‘  ° 

Otherwife,  If  the  quantity  J  be  added  to  thefe  two 
quantities  a  and  c—d,  the  difference  will  continue  the 
fame  ;  that  is,  the  excefs  of  a  above  c—d  is  ‘equal  to 
the  excefs  of  a+d  above  c — d+d,  that  is,  to  the  ex¬ 
cefs  ofa+d  above  c,  which  plainly  is  a  +  d — c,  and  is 
therefore  the  remainder  required. 

Prod.  III.  To  multiply  Quantities. 

General  Rule  for  the  Signs.  When  the  figns  of  the 
two  terms  to  be  multiplied  are  like,  the  fign  of  the 
prod u ft  is  +  ;  but  when  tile  figns  are  unlike,  the 
iign  of  the  product  is  — . 

Cafe  i.  To  multiply  two  terms. 

Rule.  Find  the  fign  of  the  produdl  by  the  general  rule; 
after  it  place  the  produd  of  themumeral  coefficients, 
and  then  fet  down  all  the  letters  one  after  another,  as 
in  one  word. 


Mult.  +# 
By  +b 


+  5b 
—3  c 


-$ax 

-yah 


l5^c  -j-Sjaabx 

The  reafon  of  this  rule  is  derived  from  Def.  6.  and 
trom  the  nature  of  multiplication,  which  is  a  repeated 
addition  of  one  of  the  quantities  to  be  multiplied  as 
often  as  there  are  units  in  the  other.  Hence  alfo  the 
letters  in  two  terms  multiplied  together  may  be  placed 
in  any  order,  and  therefore  the  order  of  the  alphabet 
IS  generally  preferred.  r 

Cafe  2.  To  multiply  compound  quantities. 

Rule.  Multiply  every  term  of  the  multiplicand  by  all 
the  terms  of  the  multiplier,  one  after  another,  accord- 
mg  to  the  preceding  rule,  and  then  coll  eft  all  the 

quheef*  lnt°-°ne  fum;  that  fum  is  the  Produft  re- 

3  E 


Examp . 


4  02 

Fundamen-  Examp .  Mult,  zadf^h 
tal  opera-  J3y  3 ax — 4 by 
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tions. 


Caax  +  gctbx 

— Saby — izbby 

Prcxl.  6aax+<}sbx—8abj—  1 My 

Mult,  — b 

By 


m—x 

mm-^vix 

— tnx — xx 


mm* — xx 


ac — cb 
— ad-\-db 


Prod.  ac—cb—ad\db 


bra.  Parti. 

her  of  terms  of  a  compound  quantity,  to  denote  thofe  Fundament 
which  are  understood  to  be  affeaed  by  the  particular  ^n<Teri’ 

fign  conneaed  with  it.  .  ,  ,  - •* 

Thus,  in  the  lait  example,  it  (hows  that  the  terms 
•  a  and  — and  alfo  c  and  —d  are  all  affeded  by  the 
lign  (X).  Without  the  vinculum,  the  exprefiiom 
aL.bY.c--d  would  mean  the  excefs  of  a  above  be  and 
cl;  and  fMXc—d  would  mean  the  excefs  of  the  pro- 
dud  of  a—b  by  c,  above  d.  Thus  alfo,  a+lf  ex- 
preffes  tlie  fecond  power  of  a-{~b9  of  the  product  of 
that  quantity  multiplied  by  itfelf;  whereas  a+bl  would, 
exprefs  only  the  fum  of  a  and  bl ;  and  fo  of  others. 

By  fome  writers  a  parenthefis  (  )  is  ufed  as  a  vincu* 
lum,  and  ( a+b )*  is  the  fame  tiling  as  a-fb)\ 


Of  the  general  Rule  for  the  Signs. 

The  reafon  of  that  rule  will  appear  by  Pro™f  ^ 
applied  to  the  lad  mentioned  example  of  a—b  multip 
fcy  c—d,  in  which  every  cafe  of  it  occurs. 

^ Since  multiplication  is  a  repeated  addition  of  the 
multiplicand  as  often  as  there  are  units  in  the  mi  lti- 
plier,  hence,  if  a—b  is  to  be  multiplied  by  c,  a—b 
mull  be  added  to  itfelf  as  often  as  there  are  units  in 
c,  and  the  produd  therefore  mud  be  ca—cb  (Brob.  1.  J. 

But  this  produd  is  too  great  5  for  a—b  is  to  be 
multiplied,  not  by  c,  but  by  c-d  only,  which  is  the 
excefs  of  c  above  d;  d  times  a—b  therefore,  or  da— db, 
has  been  taken  too  much  ;  lienee  this  quantity  mult 
be  fubtraded  from  the  former  part  of  the  product,  and 
the  remainder,  which  (by  Prob.II.)  is  ca-cb-da+db, 
will  be  the  true  produd  required.  . 

Def.  12.  When  feveral  quantities  are  multiplied  to¬ 
gether,  any  of  them  is  called  a  failor  of  the  produd. 

13.  The  products  arifing  from  the  continual  multi¬ 
plication  of  the  fame  quantity  are  called  the  powers  of 
that  quantity,  which  is  the  root.  Thus,  aa9  aaa9  aaaa9 
&c.  are  powers  of  the  root  a* 

14.  Thefe  powers  are  expreffed,  by  placing  above 
the  root,  to  the  right  hand,  a  figure,  denoting  how 
often  the  root  is  repeated.  This  figure. is  called  an 
index ,  or  exponent >  and  from  it  the  power  is  denomina¬ 
ted.  ‘  Thus, 


Prob.  IV.  To  divide  Quantities.. 

General  Rude  for  the  Signs.  If  the  figns  of  the  divifor 
and  dividend  are  like,  the  Cgn  of  the  quotient  is 
+ ;  if  they  are  unlike,  the  fign  of  the  quotient  is 

This  rule  is  eafily  deduced  from  that  given  in  Prob. 
III. ;  for,  from  the  nature  of  divilion,  the  quotient 
mult’  be  fuch  a  quantity  as,  multiplied  by  the  divifor, 
(hall  produce  the  dividend  with  its  proper  fign. 

From  Def.  8.  the  quotient  of  any  two  quantities 
may  be  expreffed,  by  placing  the  dividend  above  a  line 
and  the  divifor  below  it.  But  a  quotient  may  often 
be  expreffed  in  a  more  fimple  and  convenient  fowl,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  dlftindion  of  tlie 
cafes.. 

Cafe  I.  When  the  divifor  is  fimple,  and  is  a  faftor 
of  all  the  terms  of  the  dividend.  This  is  eafily  dif- 
covered  by  infpedion  for  then  the  co  efficent  of  the 
divifor  meafures  that  of  all  the  terms  of  the  dividend, 
and  all  the  letters  of  the  divifor  are  found  in  every 
term  of  the  dividend. 

Rule.  The  letter  or  letters  in  the  divifor  are  to  be  ex¬ 
punged  out  of  each  term  in  the  dividend,  and  the 
coefficients  of  each  term  to  be  divided  by  the  co* 
efficient  of  the  divifor;.  the  quantity  refulting  is 

mint  lent. 


The  2d  and  3d  powers  are  generally  called  the 
fquare  and  cube;  and  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  are  alfo 
fometimes  refpe&ively  called  the  biquadrate ,  Jurfolid9 
and  cubocube . 

Cor .  Powers  of  the  fame  root  are  multiplied  by 
adding  their  exponents.  Thus,  a*Xa*zza5 ,  or  aaaX 
aaz=.aaaaa9  ftXb—b4. 

Scholium . 

Sometimes  it  is  convenient  to  exprefs  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  quantities,  by  fetting  them  down  with  the 
fign  (X)  between  them,  without  performing  the  ope¬ 
ration  according  to  the  preceding  rules  ;  thus  a2Xb  is 
written  rnftead  of  alb ;  and  a — bXc — d  expreffes  the 
produ&  of  a — b9  multiplied  by  c — d. 

Def.  J5.  A  vinculum  is  a  line  drawn  over  any  num- 


Ex .  a)ab[b .  2 aab)  6a*bc—4albdm  ( $ac—ldm . 

The  reafon  of  this  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  di- 
vifion,  and  from  Def.  6.  Note.  It  is  obvious  from 
corollary  to  Prob.  III.  that  powers  of  the  fame  root 
are  divided  by  fubra&ing  their  exponents. 

Thus  a')a>  ( a  a*) a7  (a*.  Alfo  azb)a W  ( ah*. 

Cafe  II.  When  the  divifor  is  fimple,  but  not  a 
fa&or  of  the  dividend. 

Rule.  The  quotient  is  expreffed  by  a  fraction,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Def.  8.  viz.  by  placing  the  dividend  above  a 
line  and  the  divifor  below  it. 

Thus,  the  quotient  of  3 abl  divided  by  imbc  is  tire 
^abx 

fra&ion  ^ 

Such  expreffions  of  quotients  may  often  be.  reduced 
to  a  more  fimple  form,  as  (hall  be  explained  in  the  fe¬ 
cond  part  of  this  chapter. 

Cafe  III.  When  the  divifor  is  compound. 
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Fundamen-  ftule\.  The  terms  of  the  dividend  are  to  be  ranged 
tioii?01^"  according  to  the  powers  of  fome  one  of  its  letters ; 
«■  --  —  '  and  thofe  of  the  divifor,  according  to  the  powers 
of  the  fame  letter. 

Thus,  if  a2+2ab+b2  is  the  dividend,  and  a^b  the 
divifor,  they  are  ranged  according  to  the  powers  of  a . 

2.  The  firft  term  of  the  dividend  is  to  be  divided  by 
the  firft  term  of  the  divifor  (obferving  the  general 
rule  for  the  figns);  and  this  quotient  being  fet  down 
as  a  part  of  the  quotient  wanted,  is  to  be  multiplied 
by  the  whole  divifor,  and  the  produ<El  fubtra&ed 
from  the  dividend.  If  nothing  remain,  the  divifion 
is  finifhed  :  the  remainder,  when  there  is  any,  is  a 
new’  dividend. 

Thus,  in  the  preceding  example,  a2  divided  by 
gives  a ,  which  is  the  firft  part  of  the  quotient  wanted: 
and  the  product  of  this  part  by  the  whole  divifor  a-\-b, 
viz.  a2-\-ab  being  fubtra&ed  from  the  given  dividend, 
there  remains  in  this  example  ab+b2. 

3.  Divide  the  firft  term  of  this  new  dividend  by  the 
firll  term  of  the  divifor  as  before,  and  join  the  quo¬ 
tient  to  the  part  already  found,  with  its  proper  fign : 
then  multiply  the  whole  divifor  by  this  part  of  the 
quotient,  and  fubtradl  the  produft  from  the  new 
dividend;  and  thus  the  operation  is  to  be  continued 
till  no  remainder  is  left,  or  till  it  appear  that  there 
will  always  be  a  remainder. 

Thus,  in  the  preceding  example,  +ab,  the  firft 
term  of  the  new  dividend  divided  by  a ,  gives  b  ;  the 
product  of  which,  multiplied  by  being  fubtracled 
from  ab-\-b2y  nothing  remains,  and  a+b  is  the  true  quo¬ 
tient.  The  entire  operation  is  as  follows. 

aJ[-b)a%  -\-iab +  3 
a2\-  ab 


ab^b2 

ab^b2 


S?—  b)3**— 
3a* 


1 2  a2 — axb-\-voab — lb2  (a1 — \a\2b 
—a2b 


— 12  a2  +  \oab 

—  na2  +  4  ab 


•\-6ab — zb2 
-\-6ab — ibz 


%  # 

1 — a)  1  (1  &c. 

1 — a 


+a 

— a 2 


+  a2 

+  — tf3 


&c. 

It  often  happens,  as  in  the  laft  example,  that  there 
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is  dill  a  remainder  from  which  the  operation  may  be  Fundamen- 
continued  without  end.  This  exprefiion  of  a  quotient °Pera' 
is  called  an  infinite  feries  ;  the  nature  of  which  (hall  be  U°nS‘  j 
confidered  afterwards.  By  comparing  a  few  of  the  firft 
terms,  the  law  of  the  feries  may  be  difcovered,  by 
which,  without  any  more  divifion,  it  may  be  continued 
to  any  number  of  terms  wanted. 


Gf  the  General  Rule . 

The  reafon  of  the  different  parts  of  this  rule  is  evi¬ 
dent  ;  for,  in  the  courfe  of  the  operation,  all  the  terms 
of  the  quotient  obtained  by  it  are  multiplied  by  all 
the  terms  of  the  divifor,  and  the  produces  are  fuccef* 
fively  fubtradled  from  the  dividend  till  nothing  re¬ 
main  :  that,  therefore,  from  the  nature  of  divifion,  muft 
be  the  true  quotient. 

Note.  The  fign  —  is  fometpnes  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
quotient  of  two  quantities  between  which  it  is  placed : 
Thus,  a2  +  **"*•  a-j-x,  expreffes  the  quotient  of  a2+x* 
divided  by  a-\~x . 


§  2.  Of  Fractions. 

Definitions . 

1.  When  a  quotient  is  exprefTed  by  a  fraction,  the  di¬ 
vifor  above  the  line  is  called  the  numerator;  and 
the  divifor  below  it  is  called  the  denominator. 

2.  If  the  numerator  is  lefs  than  the  denominator,  it  is 
called  a  proper  fraction. 

3*  If  the  numerator  is  not  lefs  than  the  denominator^ 
it  is  called  an  improper  fraction. 

4.  If  one  part  of  a  quantity  is  an  integer,  and  the  0- 
ther  a  fra&ion,  it  is  called  a  mixt  quantity . 

5.  The  reciprocal  of  a  fraction,  is  a  fra&ion  whofe  nu¬ 
merator  is  the  denominator  of  the  other;  and  whofe 
denominator  is  the  numerator  of  the  other.  The 
reciprocal  of  an  integer  is  the  quotient  of  1  divided 
by  that  integer.  Thus, 

b  ,  a  1 

j  is  the  reciprocal  of  j;  and  ~  is  the  reciprocal 

of  m. 

The  diftin (Elions  in  Def.  2,  3,  4,  properly  belong  to 
common  arithmetic,  from  which  they  are  borrowed, 
and  are  fcarcely  ufed  in  algebra. 

The  operations  concerning  fractions  are  founded  on 
the  following  propofition : 

If  the  divifor  and  dividend  be  either  both  multiplied 
or  both  divided  by  the  fame  quantity,  the  quotient  is 
the  fame  ;  or,  if  both  the  numerator  and  denominator 
of  the  fracftfon  be  either  multiplied  or  divided  by  the 
fame  quantity,  the  value  of  that  fra<Elion  is  the  fame. 


Thus,  let  then 


ina 

?nb 


For,  from  the  nature 


of  divifion,  if  the  quotient  j  (z zc)  be  multiplied  by 
the  divifor  bf  the  produdl  muft  be  the  dividend  a.  Hence 
(jXb—>jbc=:a,  and  likewife  mazzmbc,  and  dividing 
?na  ma 

both  by  mb,  Converfely,  if  ~^cf  then  alfo 


a 


Cor , 


4°4 

Fundamen¬ 
tal  opera¬ 
tions. 
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Cor.  I.  Hence  a  fraction  maybe  reduced  to  another 
of  the  fame  value,  but  of  a  more  Cmple  form,  by  di¬ 
viding  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  any  com- 
mon  meafure. 


Thus,  3Qflx— 5**/ 

12  ab  '  2  3 

%ab  +  6ac_4b  +  $c- 

4#*  2a 


Qor .  2.  A  fra&ion  Is  multiplied  by  any  integer,  by 
multiplying  the  numerator,  or  dividing  the  denomina¬ 
tor  by  that  integer ;  and  converfely,  a  fra&ion  is  di¬ 
vided  by  any  integer,  by  dividing  the  numerator,  or 
multiplying  the  denominator  by  that  integer. 


BRA.  Part  I. 

2.  The  fimple  divifors  of  each  of  the  'quantities  are  Fundamen- 
to  be  taken  out,  the  remainders  in  the  feveral  opera-  ^n°3pera* 
tions  are  alfo  to  be  divided  by  tfieir  fimple  divifors,  and  ^ ^ 
the  quantities  are  always  to  be  ranged  according  to  the 
powers  of  the  fame  letter. 

The  fimple  divifors  in  the  given  quantities,  or  in  the 
remainders,  do  not  affedt  a  compound  divifor  which  is 
wanted  ;  and  hence  alfo,  to  make  the  divifion  fucceed, 
any  of  the  dividends  may  be  multiplied  by  a  fimple 
quantity,  Befides  the  fimple  divifors  in  the  remainders 
not  being  found  in  the  divifors  from  which  they  arife,. 
can  make  no  part  of  the  common  meafure  fought;  and 
for  the  fame  reafon,  if  in  fuch  a  remainder  there  be 
any  compound  divifor  which  does  not  meafure  the  di¬ 
vifor  from  which  it  proceeds,  it  may  be  taken  out. 


Prob.  I.  To  find  the  greatefi  common  Meafure  of  two 
Quantities. 

1.  Of  pure  numbers. 

Rule.  Divide  the  greater  by  the  lefs  ;  and,  if  there  is 
110  remainder,  the  lefs  is  the  greatefi  common  mea¬ 
fure  required,  if  there  is  a  remainder,  divide  the 
la  ft  divifor  by  it ;  and  thus  proceed,  continually  di¬ 
viding  the  laft  divifor  by  its  remainder,  till  no  re¬ 
mainder  is  left,  and  the  laft  divifor  is  the  greatefi 
common  meafure  required. 

The  greatefi  common  meafure  of  45  and  63  is  9  ; 
the  greatefi  common  meafure  of  187  and  391  is  17. 
Thus, 

45)63(!  1.87)391(2. 

49  374 


Example  s. 

a*—b%)a%—2ab+b%{i\ 
ax — 32 

— zab+ib1  Remainder,  which 
divided  by  — 2 b  is  a — b)az — 33(tf-f3 
a7, — 32 


*  * 

If  the  quantities  given  are  $aibt — iOfl33  +  234,  and* 
9#43 — gazb--\-$axb3 — 3 ab4.  The  fimple  divifors  be¬ 
ing  taken  out,  viz.  2 32  out  of  the  firft,  it  becomes. 
4 a2 — tjab  +  b2,  and  3 ab  out  of  the  fecond,  it  is 
^ai — %a2b  +  ab2 — 33.  As  the  latter  is  to  be  divided  by 
the  former,  it  muft  be  multiplied  by  4,  to  make  the 
operation  fucceed,  and  then  it  is  as  follows  : 


1,8)45(2 

36 


17)187(11 

187 


4^2 — 5^3*)  1 2  az — \2axb+Acahx — 4^(3^ 
12  a1 — \^a2b-\‘7>ab2 


9)18(2  *  3*23+*32— 433 

1 **  This  remainder  is  to  be  divided  by  3,  and  the  .new. 

dividend  multiplied  by  3,  to  make  the  divifion  pro- 
0  ceed.  Thus, 


From  the.  nature  of  this  operation,  it  is  plain  that 
it  may  always  be  continued  till  there  be  no  remainder. 
The  rule  depends  on  the  two  following  principles : 

1,  A  quantity  which  meafures  both  divifor  and  re¬ 
mainder  muft  meafure  the  dividend, 

2.  A  quantity  which  meafures  both  divifor  and  divi¬ 
dend  muft  alfo  meafure  the  remainder,  • 

For  a  quantity  which  meafures  two  other  quantities, 
mull  alfo  meafure  both  their  fum  and  difference  ;  and, 
from  the  nature  of  divifion,  the  dividend  con  fills  of  the 
divifor  repeated  a  certain  number  of  times,  together 
wuth  the  remainder.  By  the  firft  it  appears,  that  the 
number  found  by  this  rule  is  a  common  meafure  ;  and, 
by  the  fecond,  it  is  plain  there  can  be  no  greater  com¬ 
mon  meafure  ;  for,  if  there  were,  it  mult  necelfarily 
meafure  the  quantity  already  found  lefs  than  itfelf, 
which  is  abfurd. 

When  the  greateft  common  meafure  of  algebraical 
quantities  is  required,  if  either  of  them  be  fimple,  any 
common  fimple  divifor  is  eafily  found  by  iiifpedlion. 
If  they  are  both  compound,  any  common  fimple  divi¬ 
for  may  alfo  be  found  by  infpedlion.  But,  when  the 
greateft  compound  divifor  is  wanted,  the  preceding 
mis  is  to  be  applied  j  only, 


$a2+ab — 432)i2£2 — 15^3 +332(4, 
t  2£*  +  4#3 — 1 63* 


—  1 9^3  -f- 1 9^a 

and  this  remainder,  divided  by  —igb,  gives — 3,  which 
being  made,  a  divifor,  divides  3 a1 -\-ab — q32  without  a 
remainder,  and  therefore  a — 3  is  the  greateft  compound 
divifor  :  but  there  is  a  limple  divifor  3,  and  therefore 
a — 3X3  is  the  greateft  common  meafure  required. 


Prob.  II  To  reduce  a  Fraction  to  its  lowefi  Terms. 

Rule.  Divide  both  numerator  and  denominator  by 
their  greateft  common  meafure,  which  may  be  found, 
by  Prob.  1 . 


Thus, 


15ahc  _3  a 

\25bcx~~ 


meafure, 


#4 — 34 
- al  bz 


2 5  be  being  the  greateft 


al±hl 

a} 


Alfo, 


common 


9^43— *9^332+  3^233 — 3^4__9^3+3^2 
Sazbz — iotf33  +  234  ~~ tiab — 2 32  t  e 

common  meafure  being  a — 3X^,  by  Prob.  I. 


greateft 


Paoa*. 


Part.  T.  A  L  G 

Fundamen-  Proe.  III.  To  reduce  'an  Integer  to  the  Form  of  a 
riir™'  Fraction.  J 

< - \ - r  Rule.  Multiply  the  given  integer  by  any  quantity  for 

a  numerator,  and  let  that  quantity  under  the  pro- 
dud  for  a  denominator. 

ma  a* — bx 

Thus,a  =  —-,a+h~-—r- 


B  R  A. 


4°5 


Cor.  2.  A  fraction,  whofe  numerator  is  a  compound  Fundamen' 
quantity,  may  be  diltingubhed  Into  parts,  by  dividing ,ai  °r«ra- 
the  numerator  into  feveral  parts,  and  fetting  each  over  ons- 
the  original  denominator,  and  uniting  the  new  frac-  '/~~J 
tions  (reduced  if  neceffary)  by  the  figns  of  their  nu- 
merators. 


Cor,  Hence,  in  the  following1  operations  concerning 
fractions, .  an  integer  may  be  introduced  ;  for,  by  this- 
problem,  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  fraaion. 
The  denominator  of  an  integer  is  generally  made  i. 

Prob.  I\  .  To  reduce  Tractions  with  different  Denomi¬ 
nators  to  Fraaions  of  equal  Value ,  that  J. hall  have 
the fajne  Denominator, 

Rule.  Multiply  each  numerator,  feparately  taken,  into 
all  the  denominators  but  its  own,  and  the  products 
fliall  give  the  new  numerators.  Then  multiply  all 
the  denominators  into  one  another,  and  the  produdl 
lhall  give  the  common  denominator. 


Thus,  — ,  * 

2a  2a  2a  *  2#  2  b  + 


V 
2  a 


Prob.  VI.  To  ?nuhip!y  Fractions, 

Rule  Multiply  their  numerators  into  one  another,  to 
obtain  the  numerator  of  the  product ;  and  the  deno¬ 
minators,  multipled  into  one  another,  (hall  give  the 
denominator  of  the  product. 

a  c  ac 
Ex-  ~hxd=hd 


aj±K.a — ^  a 

c 


■x— =- 


cd 


Example, 


Pet  the  fradlions  bey  A 
b  d 


refpedively  equal  to 


adff  bef  bde, 
bdf  hdf. 


e  ,* 

y  they 


are 


The  reafon  of  the  operation  appears  from  the  prece¬ 
ding  proportion  ;  for  the  numerator  and  denominator 
of  each  fra&ion  are  multiplied  by  the  fame  quantities  • 
and  the  value  of  fractions  therefore  is  the  fame. 

Prob.  V.  To  add  and fubtra£l  Fractions . 

Rule,  Reduce  them  to  a  common  denominator,  then 
add  or  fubtraft  the  numerators  ;  and  the  fum  or  dif¬ 
ference  fet  over  the  common  denominator  is  .the  fum 
or  remainder  required. 

Ex.  Add  together  j  —y.  the  fum  ;s  fff+fgf** 
Prom  ^-fubt.  ~  the  difference  is 


bd 


From  the  nature  of  divifion  it  is  evident,  that,  when 
fereral  quantities  are  to  be  divided  by  the  fame  divi- 
for,  the  fum  of  the  quotients  is  the  fame  with  the  quo¬ 
tient  of  the  fum  of  the  quantities  divided  by  that  com¬ 
mon  divifor. 

.  manner,  the  difference  of  two  fractions  ha¬ 

ving  the  fame  denominator,  is  equal  to  the  difference  of 
the  numerators  divided  by  that  common  denominator. 

Cor,  i.  By  Cor.  Prob.  3.  integers  may  be  reduced 
to  the  form  of  fractions,  and  hence  integers  and  frac¬ 
tions  may- be  added  and  fubtraded  by  this  rule.  Hence 
alfo  what  is  called  a  mixed  quantity  may  be  reduced  in¬ 
to  the  form  of  a  fraftion  by  bringing  the  integral  part 
mto  the  foim  of  a  fraction,  with  the  fame  denominator 
as  the  fractional  part,  and  adding  or  fubtra&ing  the 
numerators  according  as  the  two  parts  are  connected 
£>y  the  figns  -f-  or 


For,  if  j  is  to  be  multiplied  by  c,  the  product  is  yi 

but  i»  it  is  to  be  multiplid  only  by  — >  the  former  pro- 

duft  muff  be  divided  by  d,  and  it  becomes  ~  (Cor.  2. 
to  the  preceding  problem.) 
a  c 

Or,  let  j zzm9  and  j  =7/.  Then  az=zb?n>  and  czzdn,. 

and  ac^bdnin,  and  (mn=z  )  7-  X~ — 

*  b  d  bd, 

Prob.  VII.  To  divide  Fraaions. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  numerator  of  the  dividend  by  the 
denominator  of  the  divifor  ;  their  produd  (hall  give 
the  numerator  of  the  quotient.  Then  multiply  the 
denominator  of  the  dividend  by  the  numerator  of 

the  divifor,  and  their  produd  (hall  give  the  denomi- 
nator. 

Or,  Multiply  the  dividend  by  the  reciprocal  of  the  di¬ 
vifor;  the  produd  will  be  the  quotient  wanted. 

^  a\c  (be  c  b 

Thus’l)d{-d=jXz 

C 

For,  if  ^  is  to  divided  by  a ,  the  quotient  is  ~ 

but  -d  is  to  be  divided,  not  by  but  by  ~  therefore 
the  former  quotient  muft  be  multiplied  by  l,  and  it 

h£ 


Thus,  b  +  C-~  bD±- 
d  d 
2  a2-~g2+b^  a'  +  b* 

2  a  2a 


and  a- 


a7, — bx 


2  a 


a 

Or,  let  j=m}  and  ^=n;  then  azzbm,  and  czzdn; 

alfo  ad=:bdm  and  bc~ldn;  therefore f 

\bdm  )?ti  ad* 

Scholium, 

By  thefe  problems,  the  four  fundamental  operations 
may  be  performed,  when  any  terms  of  the  original 
quantities,  or  of  thofe  which  arife  in  the  courfe  of  the 
operation,  are  fradional. 

Ex. 


3 


4oO 

Of  Proper. 


tion.  Example* 


A 


Mult.-  —  7T 


2X 

ab 


$ax 

zb 


By  3* 

a'b 


—  4* 


Prod-^—r-2*,+ 


6axx 

b~ 


2X 4 


2X3 


4xK+*1^+1  ,&c< 


- rfX+** 

— ax—xz 


2X* 

2Xa  +  2X3 

a 


E  B  R  A,  Part  I. 

Cor.  i.  Of  four  arithmetical  proportional.,  any  three  Of  Proper- 
being  given,  the  fourth  may  be  found.  .  . 

Thus,  let  a,  b,  c,  be  the  ift,  2d,  and  4th  terms,  and 
let  x  be  the  3d  which  is  fought. 

Then  by  def.  a+c—b+x,  and  x=a+e—b. 

Cor.  2.  If  three  quantities  be  arithmetical  propor¬ 
tionals,  the  fum  of  the  extremes  is  double  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  term  ;  and  hence,  of  three  Inch  proportionals,  any 
two  being  given,  the  third  may  be  found. 

2.  Of  Geometrical  Proportion. 

Definition.  If  of  four  quantities,  the  quotient  of  the 
firft  and  fecond  is  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the  thiru 
and  fourth,  thefe  quantities  are  faid  to  be  in  geometri¬ 
cal  proportion.  They  are  alfo  called  proportionals. 

Thus,  if  *,  b,  c,  d,  are  the  four  quantities,  then 

f  =-Jt  and  their  ratio  is  thus  denoted  a  1  b  : :  c  :  d. 
b  d 


2X3 


2X3  2X4 


This  quotient  becomes  a  ferious,  of  which  the  law 
of  continuation  is  obvious,  without  any  farther  opera- 

tl0In  fuch  cafes,  when  we  arrive  at  a  remainder  of  one 
term,  it  is  commonly  let  down  with  the  dmfor  below 
it,  after  the  other  terms  of  the  quotient,  which  then  be¬ 
comes  a  mixt  quantity.  Thus  the  lad  quotient  is 
za1 

alfo  exprelTed  by  a — * 

CHAP.  II. 


Cor.  Three  quantities  may  be  geometrical  propor¬ 
tionals,  viz.  by  fuppofing  the  two  middle  terms  of  the 
four  to  be  equal.  If  the  quantities  are  a,  b,  c,  then 

and  the  proportion  is  exprelTed  thus,  a  :  b  :  c. 

be 9 

Prop.  I.  The  produft  of  the  extremes  of  four  quan¬ 
tities  geometrically  proportional  is  equal  to  the  produft 
of  the  means ;  and  converfely. 

T  a  *  h  \  *.C  \  (!• 


a  c 

Then  by  Def.  ^ 

and  multiplying  both  by  bd9  ad— be. 

a  c  -  , 

If  ad=bc,  then  dividing  by  that  1S> 


a  :  b  :  :  C  '.d. 

C0r .  i.  The  produft  of  the  extremes  of  three  quan¬ 
tities,  geometrically  proportional,  is  equal  to  the  fquare 
of  the  middle  term. 


Of  Proportion . 

By  the  preceding  operations  quantities  of  the  fame 
kind  may  be  compared  together.  . 

The  relation  arifmg  from  this  companion  is  called 
ratio  or  proportion ,  and  is  of  two  kinds.  If  we  confi- 
tder  the  difference  of  the  two  quantities,  it  is.  called 
‘ arithmetical  proportion ;  and  if  we  confider  their  quo¬ 
tient,  it  is  called  geometrical  proportion .  This  lad  be- 

commonly  called  fimply 

1.  Of  Arithmetical  Proportion. 

Definition.  When  of  four  quantities  the  difference  of 
the  firft  and  fecond  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the 
third  and  fourth,  the  quantities  are  called  arithmetical 
proportionals . 

Cor.  Three  quantities  may  be  arithmetically  propor¬ 
tional,  by  fuppofing  the  two  middle  terms  of  the  four 
to  be  equal. 

Prop.  In  four  quantities  arithmetically  proportional, 
the  fum  of  the  extremes  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the 
means. 

Let  the  four  be  a ,  b ,  c ,  d.  Therefore  from  Def. 
a — b~c — d;  to  thefe  add  b^d  and  a+dzzb+c. 


ing  mod  generally  ufeiul,  is 
proportionals. 


Cor.  2.  Of  four  quantities  geometrically  proportional, 
any  three  being  given,  the  fourth  may  be  found. 

Ex.  Let  a,  b,  c,  be  the  three  fird  ;  to  find  the  4th. 
Let  it  be  x,  then  a  :b::c:x,  and  by  this  proportion, 
ax— be 
be 

and  divining  both  by  a ,  x=“* 

This  coincides  with  the  Rule  of  Three  in  arithmetic, 
and  may  be  confidered  as  a  demondration  of  it.  In 
applying  the  rule  to  any  particular  cafe,  it  is  only  to 
be  obferved,  that  the  quantities  mud.be  fo  conne&ed 
and  fo  arranged,  that  they  be  proportional,  according 
to  the  preceding  definition. 

Cor .  3.  Of  three  geometrical  proportionals,  any  two 
being  given,  the  third  may  be  found. 

Prep.  II.  If  four  quantities  be  geometrically  pro¬ 
portional,  then  if  any  equimultiples  whatever  be  taken 
of  the  fird  and  third,  and  alfo  any  equimultiples  what¬ 
ever  of  the  fecond  and  fourth;  if  the  multiple  of  the 
fird  be  greater  than  that  of  the  fecond,  the  multiple  ot 
the  third  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the  fourth  ;  and 
if  equal,  equal ;  and  if  lefs,  lefs. 

por,  let  a,  b ,  c,  d,  be  the  four  proportionals.  Ut 


Part.  I.  A  L  G 

Of  Equa-  the  firft  and  third,  ma  and  me  may  reprefent  any  equi- 
t10"6’  ,  multiples  whatever,  and  alfo  nb,  nd ,  may  reprefent 
W  v  "  any  equimultiples  of  the  fecond  and  fourth.  Since 
a  :  b  :  :  c  :  d,  ad-=zbc;  and  hence  multiplying  by  mn, 
mnad—mnbe,  and  therefore  (Conv.  Prop,  i.) 
ma\nb  :  :  me  :  nd ;  and  from  the  definition  of  pro- 
portionals,  it  is  plain,  that  if  ma  is  greater  than  nby 
me  mult  be  greater  than  nd\  and  if  equal,  equal;  and 
if  lefs,  lefs. 

Prop.  Ill .  If  four  quantities  are  proportionals,  they 
will  alfo  be  proportionals  when  taken  alternately  or  in- 
verfely,  or  by  compolition,  or  by  divifion,  or  by  con- 
verfion.  See  Def.  13.  14.  15.  16.  17.  of  Book  V.  of 
Euclid,  Simfon’s  edition. 

By  Prop.  II.  they  will  alfo  be  proportionals  accord¬ 
ing  to  Def.  5.  Book  V.  of  Euclid;  and  therefore  this 
prop  >fition  is  demonftrated  by  propofitions  16,  B,  x  8, 
17,  E,  of  the  fame  book. 

Otherw  ife  algebraically. 

Let  a  :  b  :  :  c  :  d,  and  therefore  adzzbc. 

Altern.  a  :  c  :  :  b:d 

Invert.  b:a::d:c 

Divid.  a—  b  :  b  :  :  c — d :  d 

Comp.  a  4-  b  :  b:  :  c+d :  d 

Convert.  a  :  a — b :  :  c — d 


E  B  it  A. 

and  is  expreffed  by  placing  the  fign  between 
them. 

2.  When  a  quantity  ftands  alone  upon  one  fide  of  an 
equation,  the  quantities  on  the  other  fide  are  faid  to 
be  a  value  of  it.  Thus  in  the  equation  x'zzb-^y — d , 
x  Hands  alone  on  one  fide,  and  b~\~y — d  is  a  value 
of  it. 

3.  When  an  unknown  quantity  is  made  to  Hand  alone 
on  one  fide  of  an  equation,  and  there  are  only  known 
quantities  on  the  other,  that  equation  is  faid  to  be 
refolved;  and  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  is 
called  a  root  of  the  equation. 

4*  Equations  containing  only  one  unknown  quantity 
and  its  powers,  are  divided  into  orders t  according  to 
the  higheft  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  to  be 
found  in  any  of  its  terms. 


For  fince  adzzbc,  it  is  obvious,  that  in  each  of  thefe 
cafes  the  product  of  the  extremes  is  equal  to  the  pro- 
du&ofthe  means;  the  quantities  are  therefore  pro¬ 
portionals.  (Prop.  1.) 

Prop .  IV '.  If  four  numbers  be  proportionals,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Def.  5.  V,  B.  of  Euclid,  they  will  be  geome¬ 
trically  proportional,  according  to  the  preceding  defi¬ 
nition. 

\ [fty  Let  the  four  numbers  be  integers,  and  let  them 
be  a ,  by  c ,  d.  Then  if  b  times  a  and  b  times  c  be  ta¬ 
ken,  and  alfo  a  times  b  and  a  times  d>  fince  ba  the 
multiple  of  the  firft:  is  equal  to  ah  the  multiple  of  the 
fecond,  bcf  the  multiple  of  the  third,  mull  be  equal  to 
ad  the  multiple  of  the  fouth.  And  fince  bezzady  by 
Prop.  1.  a,  by  Cy  and  dy  mud  be  geometrical  propor¬ 
tionals. 

2dlyy  l{  any  of  the  numbers  be  fra&ional,  all  the 
four  being  multiplied  by  the  denominator  of  the  frac¬ 
tions,  they  continue  proportionals,  according  to  Def.  5. 
B.  V.  Euclid  (by  Prop.  4.  of  that  book);  and  the 
four  integer  quantities  produced  being  fuch  propor¬ 
tionals,  they  will  be  geometrical  proportionals,  by  the 
firft  part  of  this  prop.;  and  therefore  being  reduced 
by  divifion  to  their  original  form,  they  manifeftly  will 
remain  proportionals,  according  to  the  algebraical  de¬ 
finition. 

CHAP  III. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Equations  in  general,  and  of  the  Solution 
offmple  Equations . 

Definitions . 

J*  An  Equation  may  in  general  be  defined  to  be  a 

prepofition  afferting  the  equality  of  two  quantities ; 


If  the  highefl  power  of 
the  unknown  quanti¬ 
ty  in  any  term  be  the 


Thus,  x- 


(7  *  *  '  J  2X 

when  cleared  of  the  fra&ion  by  multiplying  both 
fides  by  2x,  becomes  6x‘— 5  =  24*  a  quadratic. 

2*4~  x6 — 20  is  an  equation  of  the  fixth  order,  &c. 

As  the  general  relations  of  quantity  which  may  be 
treated  of  in  algebra,  are  almoft  univerfally  either  that 
of  equality,  or  fuch  as  may  be  reduced  to  that  of  equa¬ 
lity,  the  doftrine  of  equations  becomes  one  of  the  chief 
branches  of  the  fcience. 

The  moft  common  and  ufeful  application  of  algebra 
is  in  the  inveftigation  of  quantities  that  are  unknown* 
from  certain  given  relations  to  each  other,  and  to  fuch 
as  are  known  ;  and  hence  it  has  been  called  the  analy¬ 
tical  art.  The  equations  employed  for  exprelfing  thefe 
relations  muft  therefore  contain  one  or  more  unknown 
quantities ;  and  the  principal  bufinefs  of  this  art  will 
be,  the  deducing  equations  containing  only  one  un¬ 
known  quantity,  and  refolving  them. 

The  folution  of  the  different  orders  of  equations  will 
be  fuccefiively  explained.  The  preliminary  rules  in  the 
following  fedion  are  ufeful  in  all  orders,  and  are  alone 
fufficient  for  the  folution  of  fimple  equations. 

§  I.  Offmple  Equations ,  and  their  Reflation. 

Simple  equations  are  refolved  by  the  four  fundamen¬ 
tal  operations  already  explained  ;  and  the  application 
of  them  to  this  purpofe  is  contained  in  the  following:, 
rules. 

Rule  l .  Any  quantity  may  be  tranfpofed  from  one  Fide 

of  an  equation  to  the  other,  by  clranging  its  fign. 

Thus,  if  3* — io=2x+5 

Then,  3* — 2x1=104-5  or  *=15 

Thus  alfo,  5x4-£zrtf4-2x 
By  tranfp.  3 xzza — b. 

This  rule  is  obvious  from  prob.  1.  and  2.;  for  it  is- 
equivalent  to  adding  equal  quantities  to  both  fides  of 
the  equation,  or  to  fubtra&ing  equal  quantities  from 
both  fides. 

Cor*. 


4  07 

Of  Equa¬ 
tions. 


The  E-  f  Simple , 
quation  Quadrat, 
is  called  Cubic ,  &c. 


But  the  exponents  of  the  unknown  quantities  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  integers,  and  the  equation  is  fuppofed  to 
be  cleared  of  fra&ions,  in  which  the  unknown  quanti¬ 
ty,  or  any  of  its  powers,  enter  the  denominators. 

3X  —  b  ,  r 

is  a  fimple  equation ;  ox — —  =  120. 
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Of  Equa-  Cor.  The  figns  of  all  the  terns  of  an  equation  may 
tion-  be  changed  into  the  contrary  figns,  and  it  will  continue 
'  v  to  be  true. 

Rule  2.  Any  quantity  by  which  the  unknown  quan¬ 
tity  is  multiplied  may  be  taken  away,  by  dividing  all 
the  other  quantities  of  the  equation  by  it. 

Thus,  it  ax  — b 
_b_ 
x  a 

Alfo,  if  tnx+nbzzam 
nb 

x-f — =  a 
1  m 

For  if  equal  quantities  are  divided  by  the  fame 
quantity,  the  quotients  are  equal. 

Rule  3.  If  a  term  of  an  equation  is  fra&ional,  its  de¬ 
nominator  may  be  taken  away,  by  multiplying  all 
the  other  terms  by  it. 


A. 

Or 


R.  2. 


7*  =  84 

84 

*  =  —  =12. 
7 


Part  I. 

Of  Equa¬ 
tion. 


III. 


If-+7=i6 

x  4 

20  , 

R.  3-  y+9=64 

R.  2.  20+9^=64^ 

R.  1.  20=55* 

20  4 


R.  2. 


"55 


1 1 


Thus,  if 


Alfo,  if  a — ~Z=LC 

xizab^ac  ax  ^  = 

And  by  tranf.  ax — cx  —  b 
b 

And  by  div.  x  =  ^ _ c 

For  if  all  the  terms  of  the  equation  are  multiplied  by 
the  fame  quanity,  it  remains  a  true  proportion. 

Corollary  to  the  three  lajl  Rules . 

If  any  quantity  be  found  on  both  fides  of  the  equa¬ 
tion,  with  the  fame  fign,  it  may  be  taken  away  from 

both.  (Rule  1.)  .  r  , 

Alfo,  if  all  the  terms  in  the  equation  are  multiplied 
or  divided  by  the  fame  quantity,  it  may  be  taken  out 
of  them  all.  (Rule  2.  and  3.) 

Ex.  If  3 x+azza+b,  then  3 x=b. 

If  2ax+$ab=zma+az,  then  2x+$b  —  m+a. 

If- _ *=— ,  then  x— 4=16. 

At  3  3  3 

Any  fimple  equation  may  be  refolved  by  thefe  rules 
in  the  following  manner.  1/?,  Any  fradion  may  be 
taken  away  by  R.  3.  2 dly9  All  the  terms  including 

the  unknown  quantity,  may  be  brought  to  one  fide  of 
the  equation,  and  the  known  terms  to  the  other,  by 
R.  I.  "  Laftly,  If  the  unknown  quantity  is  multiplied 
by  any  known  quantity,  it  may  be  made  to  Hand  alone 
by  R.  2.  and  the  equation  will  then  be  refolved.  Def.  3. 

Examples  of  fimple  Equations  refolved  by  thefe  Rules . 

I. 

If  3*+5=*+ 9 

E.  1.  2x  =  4 

R.  2.  X  =  ”=2. 

2 


§  2.  Solution  0/ Queftions  producing  fimple  Equation*. 

From  the  refolution  of  equations  we  obtain  the  re» 
folultion  of  a  variety  of  ufeful  problems,  both  in  pure 
mathematics  and  phyfics,  and  alfo  in  the  practical  arts 
founded  upon  thefe  fciences.  In  this  place,  we  con- 
fider  the  application  of  it  to  thofe  queftions  where  the 
quantities  are  exprefted  by  numbers,  and  their  magni¬ 
tude  alone  is  to  be  confidered. 

When  an  equation,  containing  only  one  unknown 
quantity,  is  deduced  from  the  queftion  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  rules,  it  is  fometimes  called  a  final  equation.  It  it 
be  fimple,  it  may  be  refolved  by  the  preceding  rules ; 
but  if  it  be  of  a  fuperior  order,  it  mult  be  refolved  by 
the  rules  afterwards  to  be  explained.  ft  he  examples  in 
this  chapter  are  fo  contrived,  that  the  final  equation 

may  be  fimple.  '  .  r  t  .  c 

The  rules  given  in  this  fe&ion  for  the  folution  ot 
queftions,  though  they  contain  a  reference  to  fimple 
equations  only,  are  to  be  confidered  as  general,  and  as 
applicable  to  queftions  which  produce  equations  of  any 
order. 

General  Rule.  The  unknown  quantities  in  the  queftion 
propofed  mult  be  exprefled  by  letters,  and  the  rela- 
tions  of  the  known  and  unknown  quantities  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  or  the  conditions  of  it,  as  they  are  call¬ 
ed,  muft  be  exprefled  by  equations.  '  Thefe  equa- 
tions  being  refolved  by  the  rules  of  this  fcience,  will 
give  the  anfwer  of  the  queftion. 

For  example,  if  the  queftion  is  concerning  two  num¬ 
bers,  they  may  be  called  x  and  y ,  and  the  conditions 
from  which  they  are  to  be  inveftigated  muft  be  expref- 
fible  by  equations. 


If  5X- 


II. 

Cx  4x 

~~+l2=— +26 
2  2  1 


5*  4* 

R.  5*---- =14 
R.  3.  30X — 15X — 8x=84. 


Thus,  if  it  be  required  that  the 
fum  of  two  numbers  fought 
be  60,  that  condition  is  ex¬ 
prefled  thus 

If  their  difference  muft  be  24,  then 
If  their  product  is  \  640,  then 

If  their  quotient-  mull  be  6,  then 

If  their  ratio  is  as  3  to  2,  then  | 
x  xy  : :  3 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  relations  which  are  moft  ea* 
lily  exprefled.  Many  others  occur  which  are  lefs  ob¬ 
vious  ;  but  as  they  cannot  be  defcribed  in  particular 
rules,  the  algebraical  expreflion  of  them  is  beft  explain¬ 
ed  by  examples,  and  muft  be  acquired  by  experience. 

A 


x-{-y=z6o 


x— ^  =  24 

^=1640 

— =6 

y 


o  is  as  3  to  2,  tnen  1  2x=z^y* 

:  2,  and  therefore  y 


N°  ii. 


cions. 


Part  I.  A  L  G  E 

Of  Equa-  A  diftln&  conccptioh  of  the  nature  of  the  queftion, 
f  and  of  the  relations  of  the  feveral  quantities  to  which 
it  refers,  will  generally  lead  to  the  proper  method  of 
ftating  it,  which  in  effedl  may  b.e  confidered  only  as  a  Let  it  be 
tranflation  from  common  language  into  that  of  alge¬ 
bra. 


BRA.  409 

added  a  half,  a  third  part,  and  a  fourth  part  ofitfelf,  Of  Equa- 
the  fum  will  be  50. 

then  half  of  it  is  \  a  third  of  it  ",  &c. 

2  3 


Cafe  I.  When  there  is  only  one  unknown  quantity  to 
be  found. 

Rule.  An  equation  involving  the  unknown  quantity 
mull  be  deduced  from  the  queftion  (by  the  general 
rule).  This  equation  being  refolved  by  the  rules  of 
the  laft  fe&ion,  will  give  the  anfwer. 

It  is  obvious,  that,  when  there  is  only  one  unknown 
quantity,  there  mufl  be  only  one  independent  equation 
contained  in  the  queftion  ;  for  any  other  would  be  un- 
neceffary,  and  might  be  contradi&ory  to  the  former. 
Example.  1,  To  find  a  number,  to  which  if  there  be 

Let  his  firft  flock  be 

Of  which  he  fpends  the  firft  year  L.  100,  and  1 
there  remains  i 

This  remainder  is  increafed  by  a  third  of  it-  j 

felf  j 

The  fecond  year  he  fpends  L.  100,  and  there  ) 

remains  f 

He  increafes  the  remainder  by  one-third  of 
it 

The  third  year  he  fpends  L.  100,  and  there 
remains 


He  increafes  it  by  one-third 

But  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  his  flock  is 
doubled;  therefore 
By  R.  3. 

By  R.  1. 

By  R.  2. 

Therefore  his  flock  was  L.  1480;  which  being  tried, 
anfwers  the  conditions  of  the  queftion. 

Cafe  II.  When  there  are  two  unknown  quantities. 

Rule.  Two  independent  equations  involving  the  two 
unknown  quantities,  mufl  be  derived  from  the  que¬ 
ftion.  A  value  of  one  of  the  unknown  quantities 
mufl  be  derived  from  each  of  the  equations :  and 
tliefe  two  values  being  put  equal  to  each  other,  a 
new  equation  will  arife,  involving  only  one  unknown 
•quantity,  and  may  therefore  be  refolved  by  the  pre¬ 
ceding  rule. 

Two  equations  mufl  be  deduced  from  the  queftion  : 
for,  from  one  including  two  unknown  quantities,  it  is 
plain,  a  known  value  of  either  of  them  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained,  more  than  two  equations  would  be  unneceftary; 
and  if  any  third  condition  were  affumed  at  pleafure, 
moft  probably  it  would  be  inconfiflent  with  the  other 
two,  and  a  queftion  containing  three  fuch  conditions 
would  be  abfurd. 

.  16  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  two  condi¬ 

tions,  and  hence  the  two  equations  exprefiing  them, 
mufl  be  independent ;  that  is,  the  one  mufl  not  be  de- 
ducible  from  the  other  by  any  algebraical  reafoning  : 
or,  otherwife,  there  would  in  effedl  be  only  one  equa- 
Vol.  I.  Part  I.  * 


Therefore, 

H  ~  +  1  *z+ 8z+ 62=  1 200 
502=  1 200 
-  =  24 

If  the  operation  be  more  complicated,  it  may  be 
ufeful  to  regifter  the  feveral  fteps  of  it,  as  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing 

Example.  2.  A  trader  allows  L.  100 per  annum  for  the 
expences  of  his  family,  and  augments  yearly  that 
part  of  his  flock  which  is  not  fo  expended  by  a 
third  part  of  it;  at  the  end  of  three  years  his  original 
flock  was  doubled.  What  had  he  at  firft  > 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


j — 100 


* — 100  + 
4^—400 


~ - TOO 


3 

•100=: 


42 — 400 

~  3 

42 — 700 


3  3 

42 — 700  t  4 Z — 700 _  162 — 2800 

3  +  9  ~  9 

1 62—2800  1 62—  3  700 

- - 100= - - 

9  9 

162 — 3700  1 6z — 37QQ_  64 2 — 14800 

2  7  “  " 


642 — 14800 


27 


27 

642— 14800=542 
1  o|  1 02—  14800 
1 112=1480 

tjon,  under  two  different  forms,  from  which  no  folu- 

tion  can  be  derived. 

Example .  3.  Two  perfons,  A  and  B,  were  talking  of 
their  ages:  fays  A  to  B,  Seven  years  ago  I  was  juft; 
thiee  times  as  old  as  you  were,  and  leven  years 
hence  I  fhall  be  juft  twice  as  old  as  you  will  be.  X 
demand  their  prefent  ages. 

Let  the  ages  of  A‘ 


and  B  be  refpec- 
tively  \ 

Seven  years  ago  they  7 
were  3 

Seven  years  hence  7 
they  will  be  3 
Therefore  by  Quell.  7 
1.  and  2.  3 

Alfo  by  Queft.  2 
and  3. 

By  4.  and  tranfp 
By  5.  and  tranfp 
By  6.  and  7. 

Tranfp.  and  8. 

By  9.  and  6.  or  7, 


x  and/ 

* — 7  and/ — 7 
*  +  7  and/4-7 


2 1 


7  =  3X/—  7  =  3/ 

*  +  7  =  2X7+7  =  2/4-14 


*=3/~i4 
*=  2/+  7 
3/ — 14  =  2/+ 7 
/  =  2 1 

*=49 

The  ages  of  A  and -B  then  are  49  and  2X,  which  an¬ 
swer  the  conditions. 

3  F 


The 


A  L  G  E 

The  operation  might  have  been  a  little  (hortened  by 
fubtrafting  the  4th  from  5th,  and  thus  '4-  >+35  > 

and  thence ^=21.  therefore  (by  6th)  x-  (39  H) 

=  49- 


R  A.  I. 

Independent  equations  may  be  derived  from  a  queftion  °^“a- 
as  there  are  unknown  quantities  in  it,  thefe  quantities  .  f 

may  be  found  by  the  refolutlon  of  equations. 


Example.  A.  A  gentleman  diftributing  money  among 
fo?e  pom  people,  found  he  wanted  .os.  to  be  able 
to  give  ;  s.  to  each  ;  therefore  he  gives  each  4s.  on¬ 
ly,  Md  finds  he  has  js.  left.— To  find  the  number  of 
{hillings  and  poor  people 


Examp.  6.  To  find  three  numbers,  fo  that  the  firft, 
with  half  the  other  two,  the  fecond  with  one-third 
of  the  other  two,  and  the  third  with  one-fourth  of 
the  other  two,  may  each  be  equal  to  34. 

Let  the  numbers  be  x,  y,  z,  and  the  equations  are 


If  any  queftion  fuch  as  this,  in  which  there  are  two 
quantities  fought,  can  be  refolved  by  means  of  one  let¬ 
ter,  the  folution  is  in  general  more  fimple  than  when 
two  are  employed.  There  muft  be,  however,  two  in¬ 
dependent  conditions  ;  one  of  which  is  ufed  in  the  no¬ 
tation  of  one  of  the  unknown  quantities,  and  the  other 
gives  an  equation. 

Let  the  number  of  poor  be 
The  number  of  (hillings  will  be 
The  number  of  (hillings  is  alfo 
By  2.  and  3. 

^  The  number  of  poor  therefore  is  15,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  (hillings  is  (4z+5  =  )  65>  whlch  anfwers  the 
conditions. 


5  2 — 10 
4  z  +  5 

52—10  =  42  +  5. 
2=15. 


From  the  ill 

From  the  2d 
From  the  3d 

From  4th  and  5  th 


y+z 

=  34 


•riX+y 

2+_  =  34 

4 


68—^ — 2 


7th  reduced 
5  =  6,  and  reduced 


Examp.  5.  A  courier  fets  out  from  a  certain  place,  and 
travels  at  the  rate  of  7  miles  in  5  hours  ;  and  8  hours 
after;  another  fets  out  from  the  fame  place,  and  tra¬ 
vels  the  fame  road,  at  the  rate  of  5  miles  in  3  hours  : 
I  demand  how  long  and  how  far  the  firft  mull  travel 
before  he  is  overtaken  by  the  fecond  ? 

Let  the  number  of  hours  7 
which  the  firft  travelledbe  J 
Then  the  fecond  travelled 
The  firft  travelled  feven 
miles  in  5  hours,  and  V 
therefore  in  y  hours  ) 

In  like  manner  the  fecond  } 
travelled  iny> — 8  hours  ) 

But  they  both  travelled  the  ‘ 


8  and  9 
1  oth  reduced 


x=  102 — y — 2 
x=  136—42—^ 

68 — y — 2 

- - - =  102 — y — z 


10 


By  8  and  5 


.36— z 


y- 


5 

3Z — 3+ 


2 

3z—34. 


136— z 


IJZ- 


-170=272— 2Z 
172=442  or  2=26 
j  =  2  2  and  x  =  1  o 


fame  number  of  miles  ; 
therefore  by  3.  and  4.  . 

Mult. 

Tranfp. 

Divid. 


y 

y-8 


(. s-i--y 


:)— miles 
'  5 


Examp.  7.  To  find  a  number  confiding  of  three  places, 
whofe  digits  are  in  arithmetical  proportion  ;  if  this 
number  be  didvided  by  the  fum  of  its  digits,  the  quo¬ 
tient  will  be  48  i  and  if  from  the  number  be  fub- 
trafted  1 98,  the  digits  will  be  inverted. 


(3:  5^-8:)^— 42 

miles  3 

5y—  4°7r 


3  5 

2Sy — 200=:  2  1  y 
4 y  =  200 

y=  5° 


Let  the  3  digits  bej 
Then  the  number 
is  I 

If  the  digits  be  ? 

inverted,  it  is  y 
The  digits  are  p 
in  ar.  prop.  > 
therfore  S 


*>y>  z 


The  'firft  then  travelled  50  hours,  the  fecond 
(y — 8  =  )  42  hours. 

riy  5y — 4°__,< 

The  miles  travelled  by  each 


70. 


By  queftion 
By  queftion 


Cafe  III.  When  there  are  three  or  more  unknown 
quantities. 


Rule.  When  there  are  three  unknown  quantities,  there 
muft  be  three  independent  equations  arifing  from  the 
queftion  ;  and  from  each  of  thefe  a  value  of  one  of 
the  unknown  quantities  muft  be  obtained.  By  com¬ 
paring  thefe  three  values,  two  equations  will  arife, 
involving  only  two  unknown  quantities,  which  may 
therefore  be  refolved  by  the  rule  for  Cafe  2. 


From  6  and  tranf. 
Divid.  by  99 
From  4 
8  and  9 
Tranfp. 

Mult.  5. 

Tranfp. 

8  and  1 1  fubftit. 

for  x  andy> 
Tranfp. 


to 


I'OOX  +  »qy- t-z 
1002+  ioy+x 


x  +  2=  zy 


ioo*+iqy+2__ 

- - 


In  like  manner  may  the  lule  be  extended  to  fuch 
queftions  as  contain  four  or  more  unknown  quantities  5 
and  hence  it  may  be  inferred,  That,  when  juft  as  many 


x+y+z 

IOOX+  I  Oy+2 - J  98=1 002 

+  ioy+x 
99x1=992+198 
x  =  2+ V 
X=2 y  —  z 
2y — 2  =  2+2 
1 1 1 y = 2+ 1 

ioox+i  ey+2  =  48* +4  By +4  82 
52.v=  38^+472 

522+ 104=  3  82+3§+47z 

332  =  66 
62  =  2 

|y=(2+I  =  )3 

Cx=(2+2— )4* 

The  number  then  is  43  2,  which  fucceeds  upon  trial. 

5  '  X 


} 


Divid. 


1 2 

13 
*4 
*5 
16 
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It  fometimes  happens,  that  all  the  unknown  quan- 
^  titles,  when  there  are  more  than  two,  are  not  in  all 
the  equations  expreffmg  the  conditions,  and  therefore 
the  preceding  rule  cannot  be  literally  followed.  The 
folution,  however,  will  be  obtained  by  fuch  fubflitu- 
tions,  which  need  not  be  particularly  defcribcd. 

Corollary  to  the  preceding  Rules . 

It  appears,  that  in  every  queftion  there  muff  be  as 

many  independent  equations  as  unknown  quantities;  any,  which  'is  neceffary  to  the  perfca'folution  of a' nro^ 
if  there  are  not,  then  the  queftion  is  called  indetermi-  blem.  From  this  method,  too,  it  is  eafv  to  derive  a 
naU,  becaufe  it  may  admit  of  an  infinite  number  of  ■’  -  •  -  •  3  y  to  denvc  * 

anfwers ;  fince  the  equations  wanting  may  be  aflumed 
at  plea  Cure.  .  There  may  be  other  circumftances,  how¬ 
ever,  to  limit  the  anfwers  to  one,  or  a  precife  number, 
and  which,  at  the  fame  time,  cannot  be  diredlly  ex- 
preffed  by  equations.  Such  are  thefe;  that  the  num¬ 
bers  mufl  be  integers,  fquares,  cubes,  and  many  others. 

The  folution  of  fuch  problems,  which  are  alfo  called 
diophantine ,  fhall  be  confidered  afterwards. 

Scholium . 


4ir 


On  many  occafions,  by  particular  contrivances,  the 
operations  by  the  preceding  rules  may  be  much  abrid¬ 
ge*  This,  however,  mufl  be  left  to  the  /kill  and  pradice 
of  the  learner.  A  few  examples  are  the  following. 

1.  It  is  often  eafy  to  employ  fewer  letters  than  there 
are  unknown  quantities,  by  expreffmg  fome  of  them 
from  a  fnnple  relation  to  others  contained  in  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  queflion.  Thus  the  folution  becomes  more 
eafy  and  elegant.  (See  Ex.  4.  5.) 

2.  Sometimes  it  is  convenient  to  exprefs  by  letters, 
not  the  unknown  quantities  themfelves,  but  fome  o- 
ther  quantities  conne&ed  with  therii,  as  their  fum, 
difference,  &c.  from  which  they  may  be  eafily  derived. 
(See  Ex.  1.  of  chap.  5.) 

3.  In  the  operation,  alfo,  circumflances  will  fug-creft  a 

*  _ 1  ^1 _ •  .  .  00 


Pait>  Slven  quantities  (being  numbers)  difappear  Of  Equ*. 
in  the  lad  conclufion,  fo  that  no  general  rules  for  like  tion* 

cafes  can  be  deduced  from  them.  But  if  letters  are  ' - 

ufed  to  denote  the  known  quantities,  as  well  as  the 
unknown,  a  general  folution  maybe  obtained,  becaufe, 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  operation,  they  retain 
their  original  form.  Hence  alfo  the  conneftion  of  the 
quantities  will  appear  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  difcover 
the  neceffary  limitations  of  the  data,  when  there  are 
any,  which  is  neceflary  to  the  perfeft  folut 
blem.  From  this  method,  too,  it  is  eaf; 
fynthetical  demonftration  of  the  folution.  ‘ 

When  letters,  or  any  other  fuch  fymbols,  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  exprefs  all  the  quantities,  the  algebra  is  fome¬ 
times  called  fpecious  or  literal. 

Examp.  8.  To  find  two  numbers,  of  which  the  fum 
and  difference  are  given. 

Let  /  be  the  fum 'given,  and  d  the  given  difference. 

.Alio,  let  x  and_y  be  the  two  numbers  fought. 

x+y=s 

X—y  —  d 

Whence  \  X='S 
lx=d+j 
d+y=s-y 
2 yzzs — d 
s — d 

y=~T~ 

And  ,  = 

Thus,  let  the  given  fum  be  ioo,  and  the  difference  24. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  the  canon  be  applied  to  a- 
ny  other  values  of  s  and  d.  By  reverfing  the  fteps  in 


W  eafy  road  than  that  pointed  om  by  the  general  7  °  *  ^  “ 

rules.  Two  of  the  original  equations  may  be  added  the  °Peratloni  it  is  eafy  to  fhow,  that  if  x~~~  and 
together,  or  may  be  fubtradled  ;  fometimes  they  muff  / _ d  2 

the  fum  of  #  and  y  muff  be  and  their  dif- 


V  .  n  '  .  -  *  ww.vuuico  tucv  Iimir 

be  previoufly  multiplied  by  fome  quantity,  to  render 
fuch  addition  or  fubtradiou  effedtual,  in  exterminating 
one  of  the  unknown  quantities,  or  otherwife  promo¬ 
ting  the  folution.  Subffitutions  may  be  made  of  the 
values  of  quantities,  in  place  of  quantities  themfelves 
and  various  other  fuch  contrivances  may  be  ufed,  which 
will  render  the  folution  much  lefs  complicated.  /See 
£x.  3.  7.  and  9.)  v 

Sect.  II.  General  Solution  of  Proble?ns . 

In  the  folutions  of  the  queftions  in  the  preceding 


fere  nee  d . 

Examp.  9  If  A  and  B  together  can  perform  a  piece 
of  work  in  the  time*,  A  and  C  together  in  the 
time  b,  and  B  and  C  together  in  the  time  c,  in  what 
time  will  each  of  them  perform  it  alone? 

Let  A  perform  the  work  in  the  time  x,  B  in  y,  and 
L  in  z;  then  as  the  work  is  the  fame  in  all  cafes,  it 
may  be  reprefented  by  unity. 

3  F  2  Bv 
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By  the  queflion 


(*:  i 
O’:  i 
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^  In  a  days 
B  in  a  days 
A  in  b  days 
C  in  b  days 
B  in  c  days 
C  in  c  days 


If  particular  values  be  inferted  for  thefe  letters,  a  Of  Involve 
fr\lntinn  will  he  obtained  for  that  Cafe.  Lett:on  and 


50. 


particular  folution  will  be  obtained  for  that  Cafe.  Let 
them  denote  the  numbers  in  Example  5. 

(  ?ra  5X5X8  _2°o\ 

Then  x  =  \qr_Js -5x5— 7X3"  4  ~) 

Here  it  is  obvious,  that  qr  mull  be  greater  than  />/, 
elfe  the  problem  is  impoflible  ;  for  then  the  value  of 
#  would  either  be  infinite  or  negative.  This  limita¬ 
tion  appears  alfo  from  the  nature  of  the  quellion,  as 
the  -  fecond  courier  mult  travel  at  a  greater  rate  than 
the  firft,  in  order  to  overtake  him.  For  the  rate  of 


Evolution. 


Mult.  7  th  by 
Mult.  8th  by 


be 

*y 

ac 

xz 

ab 


Mult.  9th  by— 

Add  loth, 

1  ith,  1 2th, 
From  13  th  fubt. 

twice  1  Oth 
From  13  th  fubt. 

twice  1 1  th 
From  13th  fubt 
twice  1 2  th 


=  1  and  ay- \-ax~xy 

x  y 

8  —  +—=  i  and  bz-\-bxzzxz 
X  z 

c  c 

-+-  =  1  and  cz+cy—zy 

abc  abc 

—  -I - zz.be 

x  y 

abc  abc 

-  - — fle 

11  X  z 

abc  ,  abc 
- - zzab 

y  z 


P  r 

courier  is  to  the  rate  of  the  fecond  as  —  to 

7  s 


15 


H 


16 


the  firft 

that  is,  as  ps  to  qr;  and  therefore  qr  mull  be  greater 
than  ps . 

Scholium . 

Sometimes  when  there  are  many  known  quantities 
in  a  general  folution,  it  may  fimplify  the  operation  to 
exprefs  certain  combinations  of  them  by  new  letters, 
ftill  to  be  confidered  as  known. 

CHAP.  IV. 


- be 


labc  .  2 abc  2 abc 

4- - l - =bc+ac+at> 

y  Z 

2  abc  .  .  ^abc 

■=ac+eb—bc,  &  z=—faT_ 

2  abc 

'ac'^y=h+ab~ac 

2  abc 

ab9  Sc  x  fajfcic — ab 


2^=lc+ai. 

^C=lc+ac. 

X 


Example  in  numbers.  Let  #  =  8  days,  b—9  days, 
34  23  7 

and  czzic  ;  then  x=zi^-—y  =  177T>  and  Z—25T:' 

49  4 1  a 1 

It  appears  likewife  that  a9  b9  c9  mult  be  fuch,  that  the 
product  of  any  two  of  them  mult  be  lefs  than  the  fum 
of  thefe  two  multiplied  by  the  third.  This  is  necef- 
fary  to  give  pofitive  values  of  x,  y9  and  z9  which  alone 
can  take  place  in  this  queftion.  Befides,  if  x,  y9  and  z, 
be  affumed  as  any  known  numbers  whatever,  and  if 
values  of  a9  b9  and  c9  be  deduced  from  fteps  7th,  8th, 
and  9th,  of  the  preceding  operation,  it  will  appear, 
that  a9  b9  and  c9  will  have  the  property  required  in  the 
limitation  here  mentioned. 

If  a9  b9  and'  c9  were  fuch,  that  any  of  the  quantities 
x,  y9  or  zv became  equal  to  o,  it  implies  that  one  of 
the  agents  did  nothing  in  the  work.  If  the  values  of 
any  of  thefe  quantities  be  negative,  the  only  fuppofi- 
tion  which  could  give  them  any  meaning  would  be, 
that  fome  of  the  agents,  inftead  gf  promoting  the 
work,  either  obftru£ted,it,  or  undid  it  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent. 

Examp.  to.  In  queftion  5th,  let  the  firft  courier  travel 
p  miles  in  q  hours;  the  fecond  r  miles  in  s  hours;  let 
the  interval  between  their  fetting  out  be  a; 

Then,  by  working  as  formerly, 
qra 

X— - 7-. 

qr  ps 


Of  Involution  and  Evolution . 

In  order  to  refolve  equations  of  the  higher  orders, 
it  is  neceftary  to  premife  the  rules  of  Involution  and 
Evolution . 

Lemma. 

The  reciprocals  of  the  powers  of  a  quantity  may  be 
exprefled  by  that  quantity,  with  negative  exponents 
of  the  fame  denomination.  That  is,  the  feries  a9  1, 

a’  ;7>&c-maybeexPreffedby*VV— ’» 

a—2,  a—3,  a—m,  &c. 

For  the  rule  for  dividing  the  powers  of  the  fame 
root  was  to  fubtraft  the  exponents ;  if  then  the  index 
of  the  divifor  be  greater  than  that  of  the  dividend,  the 
index  of  the  quotient  mult  be  negative. 


a* 


Thus,  -r-zrtf1 — a3zza — T.  Alfo,  -y— 
7  **&  a* 


-zzam—’nzza°.  Alfo, 


and  fo  on  of  others. 


Cor .  1 .  Hence  any  quantity  which  multiplies  either 
the  numerator  or  denominator  of  a  fra&ion,  may  be 
tranfpofed  from  the  one  to  the  other,  by  changing  the 
fign  of  its  index. 

*  a2x  a* 

lhus,  — =xy — a.  And— r  — y - &c. 

y  J  y>  y*x — 

Cor .  2.  From  this  notation,  it  is  evident  that  thefe 
negative  ponvers9  as  they  are  called,  are  multiplied  by 
adding,  and  divided  by  fubtra&ing  their  exponents. 

Thus,  a — : 3=za^-s. 

Or,  -4  X  ~ — L 


Qr. 


a1  Ja\a 


L  Of 
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To  find  any 
of  involution. 


I.  Of  Involution . 

power  of  any  quantity  is  the  bufinefs 


Cafe  i.  When  the  quantity  is  fimple. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  exponents  of  the  letters  by  the  in¬ 
dex  of  the  power  required,  and  raife  the  coefficient 
to  the  fame  power. 

Thus,  the  fecond  power  of  a  is  aJyfz:a2. 

The  3d  power  of  2 a1  is  8a2X*=z8ar>. 

The  3d  power  of  3 abz  is  2’jalX3b3X3zz2‘ja:'b9. 

For  the  multiplication  would  be  performed  by  the 
continual  addition  of  the  exponents  ;  and  this  multi¬ 
plication  of  them  is  equivalent.  The  fame  rule  holds 
alfo  when  the  figns  of  the  exponents  are  negative. 

Rule  for  the  figns.  If  the  fign  of  the  given  quantity 
is  -f-,  all  its  powers  mull  be  pofitive.  If  the  fign 
is  — ,  then  all  its  powers  whole  exponents  *re  even 
numbers  are  pofitive;  and  all  its  powers  vvhofe  ex¬ 
ponents  are  odd  numbers  are  negative. 

This  is  obvious  from  the  rule  for  the  figns  in  multi¬ 
plication. 

The  laft  part  of  it  implies  the  mod  extenfive  ufe  of 
the  figns  ft-  and  — ,  by  fuppofing  that  a  negative 
quantity  may  exift  by  itfelf. 

Cafe  2.  When  the  quantity  is  compound. 

Rule.  1  he  powers  muft  be  found  by  a  continual  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  it  by  itfelf. 


Thus,  the  fquare  of  xft-- 


it  into  itfelf. 


The  prod  116:  is  x7+ax-\ - . 

4 


is  found  by  multiplying 
The  cube 


of  xft-j  is  g0t  by  multiplying  the  fquare  already 
found  by  the  root,  &c. 

Fractions  are  raifed  to  any  power,  by  railing  both 
numerator  and  denominator  to  that  power,  as  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  rule  for  multiplying  fractions  in  Chap.  I. 

j  2* 

The  involution  of  compound  quantities  is  rendered 
much  eafier  by  the  binomial  theorem ;  for  which  fee 
Chap.  VI. 

Rote.  The  fquare  of  a  binomial  confifts  of  the 
fquares  of  the  two  parts,  and  twice  the  produd  of 
the  two  parts. 

II .  Of  Evolution. 

Evolution  is  the  reverfe  of  involution,  and  by  it 
powers  are  refolved  into  their  roots. 


Pef'  Theroot  of  any  quantity  is  exprefied  by  placing- 
before  it  Af  '  (called  a  radical  fign)  with  a  fmall  fi¬ 
gure  above  it,  denoting  the  denomination  of  that 
root. 


Thus,  the  fquare  root  of  a  is  */  a  or  V a. 
The  cube  root  of  be  is*/ be. 

4 

The  4th  root  of  a2b—— x*9  ig  \/  a2b—~  x3. 


BRA. 

The  wth  root  of  cx~dx  is  vV — dx. 

General  Rule  for  the  Signs . 
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1.  The  root  of  any  pofitive  power  may  be  either  pofi¬ 
tive  or  negative,  if  it  is  denominated  by  an  even 
number  ;  if  the  root  is  denominated  by  an  odd  num¬ 
ber,  it  is  pofitive  only. 

2.  If  the  power  is  negative,  the  root  alfo  is  negative, 
when  it  is  denominated  by  an  odd  number. 

3.  If  the  power  is  negative,  and  the  denomination  of 
the  root  even,  then  no  root  can  be  affigned. 

Thi3  rule  is  eafily  deduced  from  that  given  in  invo¬ 
lution,  and  fuppofes  the  fame  extenfive  ufe  of  the  figns 
+  and  — .  If  it  is  applied  to  abftrad  quantities  in 
which  a  contrariety  cannot  be  fuppofed,  any  root  of 
a  pofitive  quantity  mult  be  pofitive  only;  and  any  root 
of  a  negative  quantity,  like  itfelf,  is  unintelligible. 

In  the  laft  cafe,  though  no  root  can  be  affigned,  yet 
fometimes  it  is  convenient  to  fet  the  radical  fign  before 
the  negative  quantity,  and  then  it  is  called  an  impofible 
or  imaginary  root. 

The  root  of  a  pofitive  power,  denominated  by  an 
even  number,  has  often  the  fign  before  it,  denoting 
that  it  may  have  either  +  or  — . 

The  radical  fign  may  be  employed  to  exprefs  any 
root  of  any  quantity  whatever;  but  fometimes  the  root 
may  be  accurately  found  by  the  following  rules;  and 
when  it  cannot,  it  may  often  be  more  conveniently  ex- 
preifed  by  the  methods  now  to  be  explained.  ’ 


Cafe  I.  When  the  quantity  is  fimple. 

Rule.  Divide  the  exponents  of  the  letters  by  the  in¬ 
dex  of  the  root  required,  and  prefix  the  root  of  the- 
numeral  coefficient. 


1.  The  exponents  of  the  letters  may  be  multiples  of 
the  index  of  the  root,  and  the  root  of  the  coefficient 
may  be  ex  traded. 


Thus,  the  fquare  root  of  aA=^ - 

W  27  a6  —$aTzz£ai 

~z±= abK 

2.  The  exponents  of  the  letters  may  not  be  multiv 
pies  of  the  index  of  the  root,  and  then  they  become 
fractions  ;  and  when  the  root  of  the  coefficient  cannot 
be  extended,  it  may  alfo  be  exprefied  bv  a  fractional 
exponent,  its  original  index  being  underft'ood  to  be  r. 

Thus,  •/  16a %b'—\arb 

-  It  _  , 

W 7 ax3  ~7Tarxz=iW']Xarx. 

As  evolution  is  the  reverfe  of  involution,  the  reafon 
of  the  rule  is  evident. 

The  root  of  any  fradion  is  found  by  extrading  that 
root  out  of  both  numerator  and  denominator. 


Cafe  II.  When  the  quantity  is  compound, 
n  To  extrad  the  fquare  root. 

Rule.  1.  The  given  quantity  is  to  be  ranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  powers  of  the  letters,  as  in  divifion. 

Thus*. 
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Thus,  In  the  example  a'  +  zab+b*,  the  quantities 

are  ranged  in  this  manner.  a 

2.  The  fquare  root  is  to  be  extra&ed  out  ot  the  hrlt 
*  term  (by  preceding  rules),  which  gives  the  firft  part 

of  the  root  fought.  Subtract  its  fquare  from  the 
given  quantity,  and  divide  the  firft  term  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  by  double  the  part  already  found,  and  the 
quotient  is  the  fecond  term  of  the  root. 

Thus,  in  this  example,  the  remainder  is  2 ab  +  b*; 
and  2 ab  being  divided  by  2 a,  the  double  of  the  part 
found,  gives  +b  for  the  fecond  part  of  the  root. 

3.  Add  this  fecond  part  to  double  of  the  firft,  and 
multiply  their  fum  by  the  fecond  part :  Subtract  the 
product  from  the  laft  remainder,  and  if  nothing  re¬ 
main,  the  fquare  root  is  obtained.  But  if  there  is 
a  remainder,  it  mult  be  divided  by  the  double  of  the 
parts  already  found,  and  the  quotient  will  give  the 
third  part  of  the  root;  and  fo  on. 

In  the  laft  example,  it  is  obvious  that  a\b  is  the 
fquare  root  fipught. 

The  entiri  operation  is  as  follows, 

a*+2ab-±l/(a-\-b 
a 2 


B  R  A.  Parti. 

In  evolution  it  will  often  happen,  that  the  operation  9f  Invo!a- 
will  not  terminate,  and  the  root  will  be  exprefled  by  a 
feries. 


Thus,  the  fquare  root  of  a^+x1  becomes  a  feries. 


aM-x*(a+'— —  g^-+l6as 


,  &Cr 


**  x6  x8 


&c. 


2a\b  (  -\-zab\-b1 
XH  2  ab+b* 


* 


The  extraction  of  roots  by  feries  is  much  facilitated 
by  the  binomial  theorem  (Chap.  vi.  SeCt.  3.)  By  fi- 
milar  rules,  founded  on  the  fame  principles,  are  the 
roots  of  numbers  to  be  extracted. 


*4_**»+— (*»-£ 

a4 


* 


The  reafon  of  this  rule  appears  from  the  compofition 
of  a  fquare. 


III.  Of  Surds. 

JDef.  Quantities  with  fractional  exponents  arc  called 
furds ,  or  imperfett  powers. 

Such  quantities  are  alfo  called  irrational ;  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  others  with  integral  exponents,  which  are 
called  rational. 

Surds  may  be  exprefled  either  by  the  fractional  ex¬ 
ponents,  or  by  the  radical  fign,  the  denominator  of  the 
fraction  being  its  index  ;  and  hence  the  orders  of  furds 
are  denominated  from  this  index. 

In  the  following  operations,  however,  it  is  generally 
convenient  to  ufe  the  notation  by  the  fractional  expo¬ 
nents. 


2.  To  extraCt  any  other  root. 

Rule.  Range  the  quantity  according  to  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  its  letters,  and  extraCt  the  faid  root  out  of 
the  firfl  term,  and  that  {hall  be  the  firft  member  of 
the  root  required.  Then  raife  this  root  to  a  dimen- 
fion  lower  by  unit  than  the  number  that  denomi¬ 
nates  the  root  required,  and  multiply  the  power  that 
arifes  by  that  number  itfelf.  Divide  the  fecond 
term  of  the  given  quantity  by  the  produCt,  and  the 
quotient  fhall  give  the  fecond  member  of  the  root 
required. — In  like  manner  are  the  other  parts  to  be 
found,  by  ccnfidering  thofe  already  got  as  making 
one  term. 

Thus,  the  fifth  root  of 


aTcz  3  a.  V 4 ab1  —  iba r.  a*bx 

The  operations  concerning  furds  depend  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  principle  :  If  the  numerator  and  denominator 
of  a  fractional  exponent  be  both  multiplied  or  both  di¬ 
vided  by  the  fame  quantity,  the  value  of  the  power  is 

m  me  w 

the  fame.  Thus  a  =zanc :  for  let  an  =  b  ;  then 
amzzbny  and  amczzbnc ,  and  extracting  the  root  nc , 
me  ne  ™ 

a™zzhnczzb=an- 

Lem.  A  rational  quantity  may  be  put  into  the  form 
of  a  furd,  by  reducing  its  index  to  the  form  of  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  fame  value. 


a*+Sa*b+\oaW+ioaW+sab*+bs(a+b 
a s 

5*4  )$a*b 

And  a+b  raifed  to  the  5th  power  is  the  given  quan- 
sfcity,  and  therefore  it  is  the  root  fought. 


Thus,  a=za^  —  Vaz 

cdb  —  a^b^ ■=. 3  V a6b$ 

Prob.  I.  T0  reduce  furds  of  different  denominators  to 
others  of  the  fame  value  and  of  the  fame  denomination . 

Rule - 


B  R  A. 


Part.  I.  A  L  G 

pflnvolu-  Rule.  Reduce  the  fractional  exponents  to  others  of 
the  fame  value  and  having  the  fame  common  deno¬ 


minator. 


Ex.  V^or 

but  <rrz=a3r  and  bTzzbT. 


therefore  jand  yV  are  refpe&ively  equal  to 
6  a1  and  6\/b*. 


Prob.  II.  To  ?nulttply  and  divide  furds . 

I.  When  they  are  furds  of  the  fame  rational  quantity, 
add  and  fubtrafl  their  exponents. 


Thus,  aT  +*=za 

^/g\^bl~  g2— 

3 


^=:'W*13 


2  If  they  are  furds  of  different  rational  quantities,  let 
them  be  brought  to  others  of  the  fame  denomina¬ 
tion,  if  already  they  are  not,  by  prob.  1.  Then,  by 
multiplying  or  dividing  thefe  rational  quantities, 
their  produCI  or  quotient  may  be  fet  under  the  com¬ 
mon  radical  fign. 


rp,  m  2*  -X-  i  mn _ 

1  hus;  =  \/d'bm 

Va'—b'  /d^F2  , - r 

—  —  =  / - —  =:  V  a — b. 

a+b  V  *+b 


3  1 


vVi  aTbT  =  «t~T<F— T =  <Xrb*~ 


*  *  *  - - 


If  the  furds  have  any  rational  coefficients,  their 
produ&  or^  quotient^  muft  be  prefixed.  Thus, 
a  V tnXbV n— abV ?nn.  It  is  often  convenient, 
in  the  operations  of  this:  problem,  not  to  bring  the 
furds  of  fimple  quantities  to  the  fame  denomination, 
but  to  exprefs  their  produCt  cr  quotient  without  the 
radical  figns,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  were  ra¬ 
tional  quantities.  Thus, .the  product  in  Ex.  1.  may 

be  and  the  quotient  in  Ex.  3.  aX7,b^\ 


Cor .  If  a  rational  coefficient  be  prefixed  to  a  radical 
fign,  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  furd  by  the 
lemma,  and  multiply  by  this  problem ;  and  converfe- 
ly,  if  the  quantity  under  the  radical  fign  be  divifible  by 
a  perfect  power  of  the  fame  denomination,  it  may  be 
taken  out,  and  its  root  prefixed,  as  a  coefficient. 

a*s/ b  —  V cdb;  2X**/ azz  3\/8a. 

Conv.  V a1^  zz ab*/b  ;  V 4 a*—  8a2bzz2a*/ 1 — lb\ 

Even  when  the  quantity  under  the  radical  fign  knot 
divifible  by  a  perfeft  power,  it  may  be  ufeful  fome- 
times  to  divide  furds  into  their  component  faftors,  by 
reverting  the  operation  of  this  problem. 

Thus  \SVb=y7x</Jl 

X 3  V  = £}X3  V*—x  xWa-\-x. 


E 


Prob.  TII.  To  involve  or  evolve  Surds . 

This  is  performed  by  the  fame  rule3  as  in  other  quan¬ 
tities,  by  multiplying  or  dividing  their  exponents  by  the 
index  of  the  power  or  root  required. 

The  notation  by  negative  exponents,  mentioned- in 
the  lamma  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  fractional  exponents,  in  the  fame  manner  as  to 
integers. 


4  iS 

Of  Involu-' 
tion  and 
Evolution. 


Scholium . 

This  application  of  the  rules  of  this  chapter  to  the 
refolving  of  equations,  fhall  be  explained  in  the  fucceed- 
ing  chapters,  which  treat  of  the  folution  of  the  different 
claffes  of  them  ;  but  fome  examples  of  their  ufe  in  pre¬ 
paring  equations  for  a  folution  are  the  following. 

If  a  member  of  an  equation  be  a  furd  root,  then  the 
equation  may  be  freed  from  any  furd,  by  bringing  that 
member  firff  to  (land  alone-upon  one  fide  of  the  equa¬ 
tion,  and  then  taking  away  the  radical  fign  from  it, 
and  raffing  the  other  fide  to  the  power  denominated  by 
the  index  of  that  furd. 

This  operation  becomes  a  neceffary  ffep  towards  the 
folution  of  an  equation,  when  any  of  the  unknown 
quantities  are  under  the  radical  fign. 

Example.  If  3 \/x^^+2y=za+y 
Then  3^^ — a2  — a — y 
and  gXx*— dlzzaz — 2ay±y\ 

If  the  unknown  quantity  be  found  only  under  the 
radical  fign,  and  only  of  the  firft  dimenfion,  the  equa- 
tion  will  become  fimple,  and  may  be  refolved  by  the 
preceding  rules. 

Thus,  if  3\/ 4*-j-  1 6-f»5  zzg 

Then  ^^^+76  =  4 

And  4x+i6=64 
4^=48  * 

And  12 

If  m  V  a2x — b2xzza 
Then  cdx — b%xzzanv 


If  the  unknown  quantity  in  a  final  equation  hasfrac* 
tional  exponents,  by  means  of  the  preceding  rules  a 
new  equation  may  be  fubflituted,  in  which  the  expo¬ 
nents  of  the  unknown  quantity  are  integers. 

t  Z 

Thus,  if x  +3xT~io,  by  reducing  the  furds  to 
the  fame  denomination,  it  becoms  3 ==  iq  . 

and  if  then  z3~j-$z4  =■ j  °  ;  and  if  this  equa¬ 

tion  be  refolved  from  a  value  of  2,  a  value  of  x  may  b^ 
got  by  the  rules  of  the  next  chapter;  Thus  alfo,  if 

x  +  2xt---3xt=io<d.  IF  x^z= z,  this  equation  be¬ 
comes  Z6+2Z3 - $Z  4  =  lOO. 

t  P  171 

In  general,  if  x~-\-x~z=ay  by-  reducing  the  furds 

to  the- fame  denomination  x^L+x^dza.  and"  if 

nq  qn 

xYrT:Z}  then  tlie  e^uatl*on  is  zpn  +  z*m=:a9  in  which 

the 


4i  6  A  L.  ?  ,  E 

equations,  the  exponents  of  z  are  integers;  and  z  being  found,  x 

is  to  be  found  from  the  equation  x-^f=zz. 

CHAP.  V. 

Equations  were  divided  into  orders  according  to 
the  highest  index  of  the  unknown  quantity  in  any  term, 
(chap.  3.) 

Equations  are  either  pure  or  adfetted. 

Def.  I.  A  pure  equation  is  that  in  which  only  one 
power  of  the  unknown  quantity  is  found. 

2.  An  adfeBed  equation,  is  that  in  which  different 
powers  of  the  unknown  quantity  are  found  in  the  fe- 
'  veral  terms. 

Thus,  a'+ax-^b*,  ax'—Fzzm'+x*  are  pure  equa¬ 
tions. 

An  x2—axzzb\  x3  +  x2=i7,  areadfe&ed. 

X.  Solution  of  pure  Equations . 

Rule .  Make  the  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  to 
Hand  alone  by  the  rules  formerly  given,  and  then  ex¬ 
tra#  the  root  of  the  fame  denomination  out  of  both 
fides,  which  will  give  the  value  of  the  unknown 
quantity. 

Examples. 

If  a2-±-ax*=b3  axm — bzzxm—c 

ax2zzb*—a2  axm—xmzzb—c 


bra. 

— a1 


x’=- 


lb' -a 

‘~J  a 


Part  Ii 

l — c  Equation* 


The  index  of  the  power  may  alfo  be  fra&ional ;  as 
in  the  laft  example  m  may  be  any  number  whatever. 
Let  tf/rz-r,  then  as  before, 


b — c 

x,„=x4=__ 

And  x-f^=£=*£±*. 
And  a*_2a+l 


Sometimes  different  powers  of  the  unknown  quantity 
are  found  in  the  equation,  yet  the  feveral  terms  may 
form  on  one  fide  a  perfect  power,  of  which  the  root  be¬ 
ing  extra#ed,  the  equation  will  become  fimple. 

Thus,  if  x3 — i2x2  +  48x=98,  it  is  eafy  to  ob- 
ferve  that  x3 — I2x2+48x — 64  =  34;  forming  a  com¬ 
plete  cube  ;  of  which  the  root  being  extracted, 

x— 4  =  V34-  And  *=4  +  V34- 
Example  1.  To  find  four  continued  proportionals,  of 
which  the  fum  of  the  extremes  is  56,  and  the  fum 
of  the  means  24. 

To  refolve  the  queflion  in  general  terms,  let  the  fum 
of  the  extremes  be  a ,  the  fum  of  the  means  b ,  and  let 
the  difference  of  the  extremes  be  called  z,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  means^. 


Then  by  Ex.  8.  chap.  3. 


The  proportionals  are 

Mult,  by  2  and  {fill 
From  the  three  "hrfl 
From  the  three  lafl 
3d  added  to  4th 
4th  fubt.  from  3d 

6th  reduced 
7  th  fubfl.  for  x  in  5  th 


tf-f-z  .  .  b — y  .  a — z 

2222 
a  +  2 :  b  •  b — y  • a — 2 

ab — ay + bz — z / = b2  -f*  iby  -J-/2 
ab  +  ay — bz — zyzzb 2 — 2  by  -j-/2 
2  ab —  2  zy  =  2  bz  +  2>2 
ibz — 2ay=\hy 

z  =  2hy+ay 

b 

2ab — 2  X —  =2 £2+  If1 
b 


Tranfp.  and  divide  8th  by  j 


In  numbers 


ab 2 — h 3  =  3  by2  ay 2 


ab2 — b 3 


ib+a 


and 


/ a  b% — b> 

=  V  3b+a 


fab'—b'_  fa — b /_3 

~sj  $b+a  V  l2& 


12 


2  b-\-a 

z= — I — X}'=52 


Hence  the  four  proportionals  are  54,  18,  6,  2;  and 
ifs  appears  that  b  mull  not  be  greater  than  a ,  otherwife 
the  root  becomes  impoffible,  and  the  problem  would 
alfo  be  impoffible  ;  which  limitation  might  be  deduced 
alfo  from  prop.  25.  V.  of  Euclid. 

2  Solution  of  adfefied  Quadratic  Equations . 

Adfe&ed  equations  of  different  orders  are  refolved 
by  different  rules,  fucceflively  to  be  explained. 

And  adfe#ed  quadratic  equation  (commonly  called  a 
quadratic)  involves  the  unknown  quantity  itfelf,  and 
alfo  its  fquare :  It  may  be  refolved  by  the  following 
N°  1 1. 


Rule.  1.  Tranfpofe  all  the  terms  involving  the  un¬ 
known  quantity  to  one  fide,  and  the  known  terms 
to  the  other  ;  and  fo  that  the  term  containing  the 
fquare  of  the  unknown  quantity  may  be  pofitive. . 

2.  If  the  fquare  of  the  unknown  quantity  is  multiplied 
by  any  coefficient,  all  the  terms  of  the  equation  arc 
to  be  divided  by  it,  fo  that  the  coefficient  of  the 
fquare  of  the  known  quantity  may  be  1. 

3.  Add  to  both  Tides  the  fquare  of  half  the  coefficient 
of  the  unknown  quantity  itfelf,  and  the  fide  of  the 
equation  involving  the  unknown  quantity  will  be  a 
complete  fquare. 

3  4.  Extra# 


Fart,T*  A  L  G  E  B  R  A.'  .... 


.  (  *■  - -  v“*  WVU1  autD  Ul  LUC  CUU4* 

tion,  by  which  it  becomes  Ample,  and  by  tranfpofing 
the  above  mentioned  half  coefficient,  a  value  of  the 
unknown  quantity  is  obtained  in  known  terms,  and 
therefore  the  equation  is  refolved. 

r  .^e  Ie^0ll  rulc  is  manifeft  from  the  compo¬ 

sition  of  the  fquare  of  a  binomial,  for  it  confifls  of  the 
Iquares  of  the  two  parts,  and  twice  the  produd  of  the 
two  parts.  Note,  at  the  end  of  Chap.  IV. 

1  he  different  forms  of  quadratic  equations,  expref- 
4ed  in  general  terms,  being  reduced  by  the  firft  and  fe- 
cond  parts  of  the  rule,  are  thefe  ; 

x 1  q-  Cl  x  =  b 1 
x*—ax=b9 
x9—ax=—&* 

ArJ  +  UX  Z zb7 

x,+ax+—.~p  + 

4  4 


r. 

2. 

3- 

Cafe  i. 


.  a 

*+-=-. 


Cafe  2. 


— 


*+T 


+: 


x'—ax=P 

x*—ax+— 


x - =r  =± r 


=  b'+— 
4_ 


Cafe  3. 


> _  1 

■=-=t=  /W— 

2  V  4 
2 — axzzz — b% 


'+a  =* 
4  4 


x_f==s=  /-- 

2  V  4  _ 

2  V  4 


and  therefore  the  fquare  root  of  a  pofitive  quantity  * 
muff  be  pofitive  only.  Hence,  in  the  two  firft  cafes, 
there  wffi  be  only  one  root;  but  in  the  third,  there 

will  be  two.  For  in  this  third  cafe,  x*-— ax  — _ b\ 

or  ax—x2=b\  it  is  obvious  that,  x  may  be  either 
greater  or  lefs  than  and  yet  a  —  x  may  be  pofitive  ; 
and  hence  a  xXxzzax — x*  may  alfo  be  pofitive,  and 
may  be  equal  to  a  given  pofitive  quantity  b2 :  therefore 
the^  fquare  root  of  x2— ax+^a2  may  be  either  x—{a 
or  Ta — x,  and  both  thefe  quantities  alfo  pofitive. 

Let  then 


x-t=/~ei-b 

2  V  4 


and 


a 

•v=7  + 


—b\ 


Alfo  let  2. — x  = 

2 


— — b 2;  and  hence 
4 


Of  thefe  cafes  it  may  be  obferved, 

1.  That  if  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  fquare  root  of  a 
pofitive  quantity  may  be  either  pofitive  or  negative,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  moft  extenfive  ufe  of  the  figns,  every 
quadratic  equation  will  have  two  loots,  except  fuch  of 
the  third  form,  whofe  roots  become  impofiible. 

2.  It  is  obvious,  that,  in  the  two  firft  forms,  one  of 
the  roots  muft  be  pofitive,  and  the  other  negative. 

3*  In  the  third  form,  if  2_,  or  the  fquare  of  half  of 
4 

the  coefficient  of  the  unknown  quantity,  be  greater  than 
b\  the  known  quantity,  the  two  roots  will  be  pofi¬ 
tive.  .If  2~  be  equal  to  b 2,  the  two  roots  then  be- 
4 

come  equal. 

But  if  in  this  third  cafe  2-  is  lefs  than  b2,  the 
4 

quantity  under  the  radical  fign  becomes  negative,  and 
the  two  roots  are  therefore  impofiible.  This  may  be 
eafily  fhown  to  arife  from  an  impofiible  fuppofition  in 
the  original  equation. 

4.  If  the  equation,  however,  exprefs  the  relation  of 
magnitudes  abftracftly  confidered,  where  a  contrariety 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  take  place,  the  negative  roots 
cannot  be  of  ufe,  or  rather  there  are  no  fuch  roots; 

V*l.I.  Partll. 


^ — b\  and  thefe  are  the  fame  two  pofitive 

roots  as  were  obtained  by  the  general  rule. 

The  general  rule  Is  ufually  employed,  even  in  que- 
Itions  where  negative  numbers  cannot  take  place,  and 
then  the  negative  roots  of  the  two  firft  forms  are  ne- 

f  il  .l-  S,om;tlmcs,eve!>only  °ne  of  the  pofitive  roots 
of  the  thud  cafe  can  be  ufed,  and  the  other  may  be  ex¬ 
cluded  by  a  particular  condition  In  the  queftlon.  When 
an  ‘mpoffible  root  anfes  in  the  folutlon  of  a  queftlon, 
and  if  it  be  refolved  in  general  terms,  the  neceffarv  li¬ 
mitation  of  the  data  will  be  difeovered. 

When  a  queftlon  can  be  fo  ftated  as  to  produces 
pure  equation,  it  is  generally  to  be  preferred  to  an  ad- 
fected.  Thus  the  queftion  in  the  preceding  feftion,  by 
the  molt  obvious  notation,  would  produce  an  adfefted 
equation* 

2.  Solution  of  Quejlion:  producing  Quadratic  Equations . 

The  expreffion  of  the  conditions  of  the  queftion  by 
equations,  or  the  ftatlng  of  It,  and  the  reduaion  like- 
wife  of  thefe  equations,  till  we  arrive  at  a  quadratic  e- 
quation,  involving  only  one  unknown  quantity  and  its 
fquare,  are  effeaed  by  the  fame  rules  which  were  given 
for  the  folntion  of  fimple  equations  in  Chap.  III.* 

Ex-amp.  2.  One  lays  out  a  certain  fum  of  money  in 
goods,  which  he  fold  again  for  L.  24.  and  gained  as 
much  per  cent,  as  the  goods  coft  him  :  I  demand 
what  they  coft  him  ? 

If  the  money  laid  .7 
out  be  3 

The  gain  will  be 
But  this  gain  is  )  „  -i — 

c)i  3~ - - 

Therefore  byque-  7 
ftion  3 

And  by  mult,  and  tr, 

Completing  the  7 
fquare  5 

Extr.  tlie^oot 
Tranfp. 

The  anfwer 


24  y 

2400 — looy 


2400 — looy 

y 

jy2+iooyzr  2400  1 

f+i  003-+50'  2=  2400+2500 
=4900 

>>+50=^^4900  =  70 
8 1>,=— 7° — 50=20  or — 120. 

is  20I.  which  fucceeds.  The  other 
root,  ——120,  has  no  place  in  this  example,  a  negative 
number  being  here  unintelligible. 

Any  quadratic  equation  may  be  refolved  alio  by  the 
general  canons  at  the  beginning  of  thisfeftion.  That 
3  G  arifing 


A  L 

arifmg  from  this  queftion,  (No.  5-)  belongs  to  Cafe  I. 

and  *=■  00,^=24005  therefore, 


G  E  B  R  A. 


y“I - - 

_ T+P=)  v 

^ 2400  =  20,  or— 1 20  as  before. 

E'camb  7  What  two  numbers  are  thofe.whofe  differ- 

Z'i, .J  and  hdfof whofe  Prod«a  i.  equal  to  the 
cube  of  the  letter  ? 

Let  the  letter  number  be 
The  greater  is 

By  queftion 

[Divide  by  x  and  mult.  \ 
by  2  ) 

4th  prepared 


Complete  fquare 
Ext.  V . 

Tranfp. 


Fart  X. 

By  inferting  numbers,  *=71  or  29  and  a— .r=  29  ^tions. 
or  7 1,  fo  that  the  two  numbers  fought  are  7 1  and  29.  ' r~~*. 

Here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  b  muft  not  be  greater 

than  — ,  elfe  the  roots  of  the  equation  would  be  im- 

pofiible  ;  that  is,  the  given  produft  muff  not  be  greater 
than  the  fquare  of  half  the  given  fum  of  the  num¬ 
bers  fought.  This  limitation  can  eafily  be  (hown  front 
other  principles ;  for  the  greateft  pofiible  produ<ft  of 
two  parts  into  which  any  number  may  be  divided,  is 
when  each  of  them  is  a  half  of  it.  If  b  be  equal  to 

a  there  is  only  one  folution,  and  x— — ,  alfo  a— x 

4  ’  2 

a 


X  +  15  =  2X4 

x>-i=]-i 
2  2 

x  I+76“T+i6  16 


I  — f—  I  1 

4~~  4 

8  j  x=3  or — — • 


Examp.  5.  There  are  three  numbers  in  continual  geo¬ 
metrical  proportion  ;  The  fum  of  the  firft  and  fecond 
is  10,  and  the  difference  of  the  fecond  and  third  is- 
24.  What  are  the  numbers  ? 

Let  the  firft  be  i  z 

2  10 — z 

3  34— * 

- 202+  100=  34S — Z 2  ‘ 


The  numbers  therefore  are  3  and  18,  which  anfwer 
the  conditions.  This  is  an  example  of  Cafe  2d,  and 
the  negative  root  is  negle&ed. 

A  folution,  indeed,  may  be  reprefented  by  means  ot 

the  negative  root  — — ;  for  then  the  other  number  is 


is  e- 


(x  +  i5  =  )-f+’5= 'i- 

qual  to  the  cube  of  —  L  Such  a  folution,  though  ufe- 

lefs,  and  even  abfurd,  it  is  plain  muft  correfpond  to  the 
conditions,  if  thofe  rules  with  regard  to  the  figns  be 
ufed  in  the  application  of  it,  by  which  it  was  ltfelt  de¬ 
duced.  The  fame  obfervation  may  be  extended  even 
to  impofGble  roots  ;  which  being  affumed  as  the  anfwer 
of  a  queftion,  muft,  by  reverfing  the  fteps  of  the  inve- 
ftigation,  correfpond  to  the  original  equations,  by  which 
$he  conditions  of  that  queftion  were  expreffed. 


The  fecond  will  be 
And  the  third 
Since  z :  10 — 2:  ) 

1 34—2  ) 

Tranfp. 

Divid. 

Compl.  the  fquare 
Extract  the  // 
Tranfp. 


22' 


-f  OO 


-542  =  - 

272  = - 50 

27 


‘—272+—  =+—50= 


122  _ _ 


2  I  _4_  J 


27 

2 - —1 

2 


21 

2 


25  or  2. 


But  though  there  are  two  pofitive  roots  in  this  equa¬ 
tion,  yet  only  one  of  them  can  here  be  of  ufe,  the  other 
being  excluded  by  a  condition  in  the  queftion.  tor 
as  the  fum  of  the  firft  and  fecond  is  10,  25  cannot  be 
one  of  them  :  2  therefore  is  the  firft,  and  the  propor¬ 
tionals  will  be  2,  8,  32. 

This  reftri&ion  will  alfo  appear  from  the  explana¬ 
tion  given  of  the  third  form,  to  which  this  equation 

belongs.  For  z  may  be  lefs  than  2-l,  but  from  the 

firft  condition  of  the  queftion  it  cannot  be  greater ; 


E,„t.  To  «„d  two  moobm  wholi  tom  it  too,  ^  1“"*!  °°'1, 

„d  whof,  prodoa  »  .059.  f  „„  £2_„ ,  nd  .hi,  king  p«.  «q«al  •» 

Let  the  given  fum  loorr*,  the  product  2059  =  ^, 
and  let  one  of  the  numbers  fought  be  x,  the  other  will 
be  a — x.  Their  product  is  ax — xa. 


Therefore  by  queftion 
Complete  the  fquare 

ExtV  - 

Tranfp. 

4 

And  the  other  number 


ax — x2zzb  or  x2 — axzz. — b 

*  ,  a1  a2  , 

x  —  ax  4 - = - - 

4  4 

x-irfc:  /--* 

2  V  4 _ 

/ai-b 

2  V  4  _ 

a  ,  la-  , 

/  _■ — b. 

2  s/  4 


H2.,  we  have  by  tranfpofition  z=—  ~ 

which4gives  the  only  juft  folution  of  the  queftion. 

From  the  other  root,  indeed,  a  folution  of  the  que¬ 
ftion  may  be  reprefented  by  means  of  a  negative  quan¬ 
tity.  If  the  firft  then  be  25,  the  three  proportionals 
will  be  25, -t 5,  9-  Thefe  alfo  muft  aniwer  the  con¬ 
ditions,  according  to  the  rules  given  for  nega. 
quantities,  though  fuch  a  folution  has  no  prope 

Befides,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  if  the  following 
queftion  be  propofed,  <  To  find  three  numbers  in  geo- 
metrical  proportion,  fo  that  the  difference  o 


1 
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Equations,  and  2d  may  be  to,  and  the  fum  of  the  2d  and  3d  may  be 
v~- '  24/  the  equation  in  ftep  6tli  will  be  produced;  for  if  the 
ill  be  2,  the  fecond  is  z — to,  and  the  3d  34 — 2,  and 
therefore  342 — z*  =  z* — 202+ 100,  the  very  fame  e- 
quatfon  as  in  ftep  4th.  In  this  queftion  it  is  plain  that 
the  root  25  only  can  be  lifeful,  and  the  three  propor¬ 
tionals  are  25,  1 5,  9. 

But  the  neceffary  limitations  of  fuch  a  problem  are 
properly  to  be  derived  from  a  general  notation.  Let 
the  fum  of  the  two  firft  proportionals  be  a9  and  the 
difference  of  the  two  laft  b.  If  a  is  not  greater  than 
by  the  firft  term  mu  ft  be  the  leaft  ;  but  if  a  be  greater 
than  by  the  firft  term  mav  be  either  the  greateft  or  the 
leaft. 

When  the  firft  term  is  the  leaft,  the  proper  nota¬ 
tion  of  the  three  terms  is  zy  a — z,  a-\-b — z9  and  the 

.  1  .  3^4-£  az 

equation  when  ordered  is  z7, —  — <  — gzz — — .  If  the 

2  2 

firft  term  be  the  greateft,  and  then  a  is  greater  than  b9 
the  notation  of  the  terms  is  2,  a — 2,  a — b — z9  and  the 

r  .  3  a~b 

correiponding  equation  is  zz — — - — 2  =  —. 

Of  the  firft  of  thefe  equations  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  whatever  be  the  value  of  a  and  b9  the  fquare  of 

* — “>  viz.  of  half  the  coefficient  of  z9  is  greater  than 

and  therefore  the  roots  are  always  poffible.  If  the 
fquare  be  completed,  and  the  roots  extracted,  they  be- 

$a  +  b 
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tionals,  the  two  roots  of  the  equation  are  poffible,  but  Equations, 
one  of  them  only  can  be  applied;  which  is  1  7.635  v-*" * 

.nearly;  and  the  three  proportionals  are  17.635,  22.365, 
and  28.365,  nearly,  the  roots  of  the  equation  being  in- 
commenfurate. 

In  like  manner  may  the  limitations  of  the  other 
queftion  above  mentioned  be  afeertained. 

Though  the  preceding  queftions  have  been  fo  con¬ 
trived  that  the  anfwers  may  be  integers,  yet  in  pra&ice 
it  will  moft  commonly  happen  that  they  muft  be  furds. 

When  in  any  queftion  the  root  of  a  number  which  is 
not  a  perfe&  fquare  is  to  be  extracted,  it  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  decimals,  by  the  common  arithmetical  rule, 
to  any  degree  of  accuracy  which  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
je&  may  require. 

Scholium . 

An  equation,  in  the  terms  of  which  two  powers 
only  of  the  unknown  quantity  are  found,  and  fuch  that 
the  index  of  the  one  is  double  that  of  the  other,  may, 
by  the  preceding  rules,  be  reduced  to  a  pure  equation, 
and  may  therefore  be  refolved  by  §  1.  of  this  chapter. 

Such  an  equation  may  generally  be  reprefented 
thus ; 

xxmz±:axm—z±zbn 
Let  xmzzz9  then  ziz±zazzzz±zbn 


come 


and  - — * - zzz 


Sa+b 

4  ~~  4  '  4 

3*+*!* — But  *n  this  cafe  2  is  the  leaft  of 
the  three  terms,  and  therefore  a  is  greater  than  22,  or 

much  more  then  is  -  -  greater 


*  .  .  3<*+£ 


^  is  greater  than 


4 


Therefore 


And 


4* 


than  2  ;  and  therefore  the  fecond  root  only  can  be  ad- 

...  .  3*+b — ✓  $a-\-b \z — 8 az  , 

admitted,  and  2= - - - is  the  only 

4 

proper  folution. 

In  the  fecond  equation,  fince  a  is  greater  than  by 

Sa — ^  n  , 

— - —  muft  be  always  pofitive,  and  therefore  the  equa¬ 
tion  is  neccffarily  of  the  third  form.  But  the  roots  are 

mi ,  ,  3a — a% 

poffible  only  when  |  is  not  lefs  than  — ,  that 

is,  when  a1  -{-£*  is  not  lefs  than  tyab9  or  when  a — b  is 
not  lefs  than  2V ab .  When  the  roots  are  poffible,  2 

may  be  either  greater  or  lefs  than  —  — and  hence 

4 

each  root  gives  a  proper  folution  5  therefore,  2= 

ja—6=±:</ya 

4 

Let  *7—40  and  bzz6.  The  firft  term  in  this 
cafe  may  be  affumed  either  as  the  greateft  or  the  leaft. 
And,  firft,  if  z  be  the  greateft,  the  roots  of  the  equa¬ 
tion  will  be  poffible,  fince  (az+bzz=)  1636  is  greater 
than  (6 ab=z)  1440.  The  two  values  of  2  are  32  and 
25,  and  the  proportionals  are  either  32,  8,  2,  or  25, 
9*  If  z  be  aftumed  the  leaft  of  the  propor- 


Examp.  1 
du&  is 
root  3. 

Let  the  lefs  be  xy 
the  greater  is 

By  queftion 


To  find  two  numbers,  of  which  the  pro- 
100,  and  the  difference  of  their  fquare 


100 

A 
JO 

7T 

10 - XZZ$V  xzz$x±- 

I 

* +3x’t  =  i° 

x+3xi+»=l  o+2=49 

1  3 

~  2 


-r  and  x  L  =:  2  or  —  c 


.V2~4  or  xzz  25. 

If  ^224,  the  other  number  is  25  ;  and  this  is  the 
proper  folution,  for  x  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  leaft.  In 
this  cafe,  indeed,  the  negative  root  of  the  equation 
being  applied  according  to  the  rules  for  negative  quan¬ 
tities,  gives  a  pofitive  anfwer  to  the  queftion ;  and  if 
*  =  25,  the  other  number  is  4. 

The  fame  would  have  been  got,  by  fubftituting  in 
the  general  theorem  azz 3,  and^sio;  or  if 

the  lefs  number  had  been  called  xz9  the  equation  would 
not  have  had  fra&ional  exponents. 

C  H  A  P.  VI. 

Of  Indeterminate  Problems • 

It  was  formerly  obferved  (Chap.  HI.),  that  if  there 
are  more  unknown  quantities  in  a  queftion  than  equa- 
3  G  2  quationsj 
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indeterm;-  tlons  by  which  their  relations  are  exprefled,  it  is  inde- 
nate  Pro-  termined  ;  or  it  may  admit  of  an  infinite  number  o 
blcms<  anfwers.  Other  circumftances,  however,  may  limit 
W~y  the  number  in  a  certain  manner;  and  thefe  are  various, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  problem,  rhe  contri¬ 
vances  by  which  fuch  problems  are  refolved  are  fo  very 
different  in  different  cafes,  that  they  cannot  be  com¬ 
prehended  in  general  rules. 

Examp.  i .  To  divide  a  given  fquare  number  into  two 
parts,  each  of  which  fhall  be  a  fquare  number. 

There  are  two  quantities  fought  in  this  queftion,  and 
there  is  only  one  equation  exprefiing  their  relation  ; 
but  it  is  required  alfo  that  they  may  be  rational,  which 
circumftance  cannot  be  exprefled  by  an  equation  :  ano¬ 
ther  condition  therefore  mull  be  affumed,  in  iuch  a 
manner  as  to  obtain  a  folution  in  rational  numbers. 

Let  the  given  fquare  be  a1 ;  let  one  of  the  fquares 
fought  be  **,  the  other  is  az—x\  Let  rx—a  alfo 
be  a  fide  of  the  latt  fquare,  therefore 


bra. 
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By  tranfp. 
Divide  by  * 

Therefore 


rax* — 2  rxa-f-a'zza* — 
rzx2-i-xz=z  zrxa 
r*x  +  x=z  ira 
zra 


_  2rla 

And  rx— a  =  7^" 


r" — 1 

-#=  rr,  a. 
r  + 1 


~  |  ^  Z—v  Indetermi- 

Then - and  — —  nate  Pro- 

2  2  blems. 


Zra 

Let  r  therefore  be  affumed  at  pleafure,  and 

a%  which  muft  always  be  rational,  will  be  the 

*r*+1 

Tides  of  the  two  fquares  required. 

Thus,  if*2=:ioo;  then  if  r  =  3,  the  Tides  of  the 
two  fquares  are  6  and  8,  for  364-64:=  IO°* 

Alfo  let  ^=64.  Then  if  r=  2,  the  fides  of  the 
32  ,24  ,1024 , 576_i6oo_^ 

fquares  are  —  and  -y ;  and r  2$~~  2$ 

The  reafon  of  the  affumption  of  rx — a  as  a  fide  of 
the  fquare  a1—  x\  is,  that  being  fquared  and  put  equal 
to  this  laft,  the  equation  manifeftly  will  be  fimple,  and 
the  root  of  fuch  an  equation  is  always  rational. 


1,  or  a  number  divifible  by  4 

are  the  numbers  fought. 

For  the  produ&  of  two  odd  numbers  is  odd,  and^ 
that  of  two  even  numbers  is  divifible  by  4.  Alfo,  if 

z~\-v  z—v 

z  and  v  are  both  odd  or  both  even,  —j-  and  — ~ 
muft  be  integers. 

Ex.  r.  Tf  *=27,  take  vzz  1,  then  2=27  ;  and  the 
fquares  are  196  and  169.  Or  s  may  be  9  and  v=3» 
and  then  the  fquares  are  36  and  9. 

2.  IF  a—  1 2,  take  v=2,  and  z  =  6;  and  the  fquares 
are  16  and  4. 

Examp .  3.  To  find  a  fum  of  money  in  pounds  and 
(hillings,  whofe  half  is  juft  its  reverfe. 

Note.  The  reverfe  of  a  fum  of  money,  as  81.  12  s* 
is  12I.  8s. 

Let  x  be  the  pounds  and y  the  (hillings. 

The  fum  required  is  20x+y 
Its  reverfe  is  -  zoy+x 
20x4-  y 

Therefore  — - — ~2oy  +  x 

2ox+y=^oy+2x 

i8x=3qy 

(39  :  18  13  :  6 

In  this  equation  there  are  two  unknown  quantities-  $ 
and,  in  general,  any  two  numbers  of  which  the  pro¬ 
portion  is  that  of  1 3  to  6  will,  agree  to  it. 

But,  from  the  nature  of  this  queftion,  1 3  and  6  are 
the  only  two  that  can  give  the  proper  anfwer,  viz. 
13I.  6s.  for  its  reverfe  61.  1  3s.  is  juft  its  half. 

The  ratio  of  x  and  y.  is  exprefled  in  the  lowed. inte¬ 
gral  terms  by  13  and  6;  any  other  exprefijon  of  it,  as 
the  next  greater  26  and  12,  will  not  fatisfy  the  pro¬ 
blem,  as  12I.  26s.  is  not  a  proper  notation  of  money 
in  pounds  and  (hillings. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Demonjl  ration  of  Theorem  by  Algebra. 


Examp .  2.  To  find  two  fquare  numbers  whofe  differ¬ 
ence  is  given. 

Let  x*  and  y1  be  the  fquare  numbers,  and  a  their 
difference. 

_  z+v  ,  z—v 

Put  —£-=zx>  and  —j~=:y 

Zt+2ZV  +  V% 


=x 


Z1 — 2ZV-\-V* 


==>■* 

*t 

zvz^x7 — y*—a. 

If  x  andj>  are  required  only  to  be  rational*  then  take 
v  at  pleafure,  and  whence  x  andy  are  known. 


But  if  x  and  y  are  required  to  be  whole  numbers, 
take  for  z  and  v  any  two  factors  that  produce  a ,  and 
are  both  even  or  both  odd  numbers.  And  this  is  pof- 
fible  only  where  a  is  either  an  odd  number  greater  than 


Algebra  may  be  employed  for  the  demon  (1  ration 
of  theorems,  with  regard  to  all  thofe  quantities  con¬ 
cerning  which  it  may  be  ufed  as  an  analyfis;  and  from 
the  general  method  of  notation  and  reafoning,  it  pof- 
feffes  the  fame  advantages  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 
The  three  firft  fe&ions  of  this  chapter  contain  fome  of 
the  mod  fimple  properties  of  feries  which  are  of  fre¬ 
quent  ufe  ;  and  the  laft,  mifcellaneous  examples  of  the 
properties  of  algebraical  quantities,  and  numbers. 

I.  Of  Arithmetical  Series . 

Def  When  a  number  of  quantities  increafe  or  de- 
creafe  by  the  fame  common  difference,  they  form  an 
arithmetical  feries. 

Thus,  ay  a+by  a-^-zby  #4~  3^*  Sic.  x,  x— x-"-2^, 
&c. 

Alfo,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  See.  and  8,  6,  4,  2,  See. 

Prep.  In  an  arithmetical  feries,  the  fum  of  the  firft 

and 
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ftration  of 
Theorems. 
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and  lad  terms  Is  equal  to  the  fum  of  any  two  interme¬ 
diate  terms,  equally  diftant  from  the  extremes. 

Let  the  firft  term  be  a,  the  laft  x,  and  b  the  com¬ 
mon  difference;  then  a-\-b  will  be  the  fecond,  and  x-~  b 
the  laft  but  one,  See. 

Thus,  a,  a+b,  a  +  2bf  a  +  $b,  a+^b,  Sec. 
x,  x~b,  x—2  by  x — 3^,  x— 4 by  See. 


B  It  A. 
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from  the  end;  and  the  product  of  any  two  fuch  is  equal  Demon- 
to  ar ,  the  produdt  of  the  firft  and  laft.  ftration  of 

Theorems. 

Prop,  II.  The  fum  of  a  geometrical  feries  wanting 
the  iirft  term,  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  all  but  the  laft 
term  multiplied  by  the  common  ratio. 

.  *or>  affuming  the  preceding  notation  of  a  feries,  it 
is  plain  that 


It  is  plain,  that  the  terms  in  the  fame  perpendicular 
rank  are  equally  diftant  from  the  extremes ;  and  that 
the  fum  of  any  two  in  it  is  a+x,  the  fum  of  the  firft 
and  laft. 

Cor.  1.  Hence  the  fum  of  all  the  terms  of  an  arith¬ 
metical  feries  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  firft  and  laft, 
taken  half  as  often  as  there  are  terms. 

Therefore  if  n  be  the  number  of  terms,  and  /  the 

fum  of  the  feries;  jzza-jf-xX—.  If  azzo9  then  f  — r 
nx 
2  " 

Cor.  2.  ^  The  fame  notation  being  underftood,  fince 
any  term  in  the  feries  confifts  of  a,  the  firft  term,  to¬ 
gether  with  b  taken  as  often  as  the  number  of  terms 
preceding  it,  it  follows,  that  x—a  +  n—iXb,  and 

hence  szz  2a^n — i  X£Xj;  or  ky  multiplication,  szz 
2an-\-nlb — nb 

~  2  *  Therefore  from  the  firft  term,  the 

common  difference,  and  number  of  terms  being  given, 
the  fum  may  be  found. 

Lx.  Required  the  fum  of  50  terms  of  the  feries  2, 

4,  6,  8,  &c. 

__  2X2X50  4- 50^X2 — £0X2  5100 

2  ‘  -—'=2550. 

Cor.  Of  the  firft  term,  common  difference,  fum 
and  number  of  terms,  any  three  being  given,  the 
fourth  may  be  found  by  refolving  the  preceding  equa¬ 
tion  ;  a ,  b ,  /,  and  n>  being  fucceffively  confidered  as 
the  unknown  quantity.  In  the  three  firft  cafes  the 
equation  is  fimple,  and  in  the  laft  it  is  quadratic. 

II.  Of  Geometrical  Series . 

Def.  When  a  number  of  quantities  increafe  by  the 
fame  multiplier,  or  decreafe  by  the  fame  divifor,  they 
form  a  geometrical  feries.  This  common  multiplier  or 
divifor  is  called  the  common  ratio. 

Thus,  a,  ar,  ar*,  kc.  a,  f,  ~,  kc. 
i>  2,  4,  8,  &c. 

Prop.  I.  The  produdt  of  the  extremes  in  a  geome- 
tnea  feries  is  equal  to  the  produdt  of  any  two  terms, 
equally  diftant  from  the  extremes. 

Let  a  be  the  firft  term,  y  the  laft,  r  the  common  ra- 
“0 :  then  the  feries  is, 


ar+ar*+ar*,  &c.  .  .  .  +~4 


=rXa+ar+ar*,  See. .  +^+JL+j-+l 

Cor.  1 .  Therefore  j  being  the  fum  of  the  feries, 

•f — yXr—s—a.  And  /— 

r — 1 

Hence  /  can  be  found  from  «,  y,  and  r;  and  any 
found  °f  thC  f°Ur  bClnff  gIVen’  the  f°Urth  may  be 

Cor.  2.  Since  the  exponent  of  r  in  any  term  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  terms  preceding  it;  hence  in  the  laft 
term  its  exponent  will  be  « — 1  ;  the  laft  term,  there- 

fore,  y=ar—%  and  /=-^=f  =aX~- .  Hence 

of  thefe  four,  /,  a,  r,  n,  any  three  being  given,  the 
Fourth  may  be  found  by  the  folution  of  equations.  If 
n  is  not  a  fmall  number,  the  cafes  of  this  problem  will 
be  inofl  conveniently  folved  by  logarithms  ;  and  of 
iuch  Tollmens  there  are  examples  in  the  appendix  to 
this  part.  r 

Cor.  3.  If  the  feries  decreafes,  and  the  number  of 
terms  is  infinite,  then,  according  to  this  notation,  a 

the  leaft  term  will  be  o,  and  ~  a  finite  fum. 

Ex.  Required  the  fum  of  the  feries  1,  L  *  *  See 

to  infinity.  4  * 

Here^sri,  and  r=2.  Therefore  /  =-^-2 

2 - l - 

What  are  called  in  arithmetic  repeating  and  circula¬ 
ting  decimah,  are  truly  geometrical  decreaiing  feriefes 
and  therefore  may  be  fummed  by  this  rule.  * 

Thus  .333,  &c.  ='/3+733+>  &c.  is  a  geometrical  fe¬ 
ries  in  which  y-f-  and  r=ioj  therefore 
t  x  r_I 

10X 10 — 1 

Thus  alfo  .2424,  kc.  =~,  for  here  v=-!±  and 
33  ioo 

rzz.  1 00 ;  therefore  sz= — IO(? — ^ 
100X100 — 1  99  33* 

HI.  Of  Infinite  Series. 
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-  ar>  ar «,  8cc. 

y  y 


y__ 

rs  1 


y 

r4  >  &C* 


eau‘llv  ?rnl0US’rthat  term  >n  the  upper  rank  is 
^  -  y  diftant  from  the  beginning  as  that  below  it 

2 


It  was  obferved  (Chap.  I.  and  IV.),  that  in  many 
cales,  if  the  diyifion  and  evolution  of  compound  quan. 
tmes  be  aftually  performed,  the  quotients  and  roots 
can  only  be  exprefied  by  a  feries  of  terms,  which  may 
be  continued  ad  infinitum.  By  comparing  a  few  of 
the  firft  terms*  the  law  of  the  progrefiion  of  fuch  a  fe~ 


st  r  o  A  L  G  B 

itln-  rles  will  frequently  be  difcovered,  by  wbleh  it  may  be 
fl  aim  of  continued  without  any  farther  operation.  \\  J"‘8 
theorems.  cannot  be  done>  the  work  is  much  facilitated  by  le 

ral  methods  j  the  chief  of  which  is  that  by  the  binomial 
theorem.  ries. 

Theorem.  Any  binomial  (as  a+b)  may  he  raifed  to 
any  power  (m)  by  the  following  rules. 

1.  From  infpeaiug  a  table  of  the  powers  of  a  bino¬ 

mial  obtained  by  multiplication,  it  appears  thatt 
terms  without  their  coefficients  are  a  ,  a  , 

m - 2£»  am - 3^3>  SiC.  .  , 

2.  The  coefficients  of  thefe  terms  will  be  found  by 
the  following  rule. 

Divide  the  exponent  of  a  in  any  term  by  the  exponent 
of  b  increafed  by  i,  and  the  quotient  multiplied  by 
the  coefficient  of  that  term  will  give  the  coefficient 
of  the  next  folowing  term. 

This  rule  is  found,  upon  trial  in  the  table  of  powers, 
to  hold  uuiverfally.  The  coefficient  of  the  firft  terms 
is  always  i ;  and  by  applying  the  general  rule  now  pro- 
pofed,  the  coefficients  of  the  terms  in  order  will  be  as 

7/Z— -I  m t  t  yrt 2  rpn 

follows:  i ,«,«X— “x  “  >  They 

Am,  BX 
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confifts  of  a,  together  with  a  feries  of  frac-Demon- 
tions;  in  the  numerators  of  which  are  the  even  powers  ^orems 
of  x ,  and  in  the  denominators  the  odd  powers  of  a .  j 

The  numeral  coefficients  of  the  terms  of  the  whole  fe- 


as  deduced  by  the  theorem,  will  be  2 


iXi' 


2. 2X1*2 9  +2. 2.2x1. 2. 3'  2.2. 2.2x1. 2.3.4’ 

the  point  being  ufed  (as  it  often  is)  to  exprefs  the  pro- 
dud  of  the  numbers  between  which  it  is  placed.  The 
law  of  continuation  is  obvious;  and  the  feries  may  be 
carried  on  to  any  number  of  terms,  without  ufing  the 
theorem.  Hence  alfo  the  coefficient  of  the  nth  term  is 

iXM-S  See. .  .  (n—~z  terms)  .  .  . 

- 12. - v  —7 - 7-5  and  it  is  -4-  if  n  is  an 

2 " — ‘XI.2.34&C.  («-i) 
even  number,  and  —  if  n  is  odd. 

Note.  If  the  binomial  is  a+b,  the  figns  of  the  terms  of 
any  power  are  all  pofitive;  if  it  is  a—b,  the  alternate  terms 
are  negative,  beginningat  the  fecond.  This  theorem  may 
be  applied  to  quantities  which  confift  of  more  than  two 
parts,  by  fuppofing  them  diflinguifhed  into  two,  and 
then  fubftituting  for  the  powers  of  thefe  compound 
parts  their  values,  to  be  obtained  alfo,  if  required, 

from  the  theorem. 


IX1.3 


1X1.3. 5 


+2x1’ 

&c. 


2  '  2  3 

may  be  more  conveniently  exprefied  thus: 


Thus,  a+b+c\z — a+b+ci1 . 
Scholium . 


9?l — 1 
2 

the 


See.  the  capitals  denoting 


// 

,CX-3  4 

preceding  coefficient 


X^-T  +  CX-y-  am—W, 


2  1  3 

3cc.  This  is  the  celebrated  binomial  theorem.  .  It  is 
deduced  here  by  indudion  only;  but  it  may  be  rigidly 
demon  ft  rated,  though  upon  principles  which  do  not 
belong  to  this  place. 

Cor.  1.  As  m  may  denote  any  number,  integral  or 
fradional,  pofitive  or  negative ;  hence  the  divifion,  in¬ 
volution,  and  evolution,  of  a  binomial,  may  be  perform¬ 
ed  by  this  theorem. 

Ex.  1 .  Let  then  a+bfzz  dT+\a~zb  +  i 

y ^ bz+ ,  &c.  This  being  applied  to  the  ex- 

tradion  of  the  fquare  root  of  az  +  xz  (by  inferring  az 
for  a  and  for  b),  the  fame  feries  refults  as  formerly 
(Chap.  IV.) 

E$.  2.  If  — —  is  to  be  turned  into  an  infinite  fe- 


An  infinite  feries  may  itfelf  be  multiplied  or  divided 

_  by  another ;  it  may  be  involved  or  evolved  ;  and  ya- 

Hence  a+b\m=am  +  rious  other  operations  may  be  performed  upon  it  which 
are  neceffary  in  the  higher  parts  algebra.  The  me¬ 
thods  for  finding  the  fum  depend  upon  other  prin¬ 
ciples. 


ni¬ 


nes. 


fince 


—  —  1  X 1 — r\  1 ,  let  a—i,  bzz — r, 
-r 


and 


IV.  Properties  of  Numbers . 

Theor.  I.  The  fum  of  two  quantities  multiplied  by 
their  difference  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  their 
fquares. 

Let  the  quantities  be  reprefented  by  a  and  b,  then 
7jffbXa^==a2-- b1,  as  appears  by  performing  the 
operation. 

Cor.  If  a  and  b  be  any  two  quantities  of  which  the 
fum  may  be  denoted  by  /,  the  difference  by  dy  and 
their  produd  by  p,  then  the  following  propofitions  will 
be  true. 

I.  az+bz=:sz—  2p  2.  a1 — b'zzsd 

3.  *3q_£3=>f3 — ^ps  4.  a} —b 3 = szd — dp 

5.  * 


_ 1 ;  and  the  fame  feries  will  arife  as  was  obtained 

by  divifion  (Chap.  I.) 


In  like  manner 


=~(-r2Xzrz—zz 


1  - ,  may 

V  2 rz — z* 

be  exprefled  by  an  infinite  feries,  by  fuppofing  a=.2rz, 
bzz — zz,  and  mzz — L  and  then  multiplying  that  feries 
by  r\ 

Cor .  2.  This  theorem  is  ufeful  alfo  in  difeovering 
the  law  of  an  infinite  feries  produced  by  divifion  or 
evolution.  Thus,  the  feries  expreffing  the  fquare  root 


A  +  b*=.s* — ^psz+2pz  6.  a 4 — b*z=zsld — 2sdp,Stz. 

It  is  unneceffary  to  exprefs  thefe  propofitions  m 
words,  and  the  demonftrations  are  very  eafy,  by  rai- 
fing  a+b  to  certain  powers,  and  making  proper  fub- 
ftitutions. 

Theor.  II.  The  fum  of  any  number  of  terms  (n)  of 
the  odd  numbers  1,  3 ,5  &c.  beginning  with  1,  is  e* 
qual  to  the  fquare  of  that  number  (n). 

In  the  rule  for  fumming  an  arithmetical  feries,  let 
a “  1  y  b=z  2,  and  n=:n ,  and  the  fum  of  this  feries  will 

2  an+n'b—nb  2  nz  — 

be  — — - =  —  =«’.  Qj;.D. 


Theor* 
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Theor.  TIL  The  difference  of  any  t<wo  fquare  numbers 
is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  two  roots ,  together  with 
twice  the  fum  of  the  numbers  in  the  natural  fcale  be - 
.  tween  the  two  roots . 


E  B  R  A. 

Cor.  3.  This  theorem,  with  the  corollaries,  relates  Demon- 
to  any  fcale  whatever.  It  includes  therefore  the  well  ^™tion 
known  property  of  9  and  of  3  its  aliquot  part,  in  the  } 
decimal  fcale  ;  for,  fince  r=  10,  r —  1  =9. 


Let  the  one  number  be  />,  and  the  other  p-\-  n,  the 
intermediate  numbers  are  />+  1 ,  -2,..  .&c. />-[-« — 1, 
The  difference  of  the  fquares  of  the  given  numbers  is 
Zpn-\rn2\  the  fum  of  the  two  roots  is  2/-ff«,and  twice  the 
fum  of  the  feries  pjfT+pffT.  . .  &c.  pf.nl! 7  is  (by 
Cor.  1.  iff  Sea.  of  this  Chap.)  2s=z2pfuXn~i,  viz. 
the  fum  of  the  firft  and  laff  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  terms,  and  it  is  plain  that  zp+n+zp-x-nXnL-i  zz 
zpn+ri1.  Therefore,  See. 

Lem.  1,  Let  r  be  any  number,  and  n  any  integer, 
rn — 1  is  divifible  by  r — 1. 

The  quotient  will  be  rn — J+rn — V&c.  till  the  in¬ 
dex  of  r  be  G,  and  then  the  laff  term  of  it  will  be  1  ; 
for  if  this  feries  by  multiplied  by  the  divifor  r-— I,  it 
will  produce  the  dividend  r"—  1.  It  will  appear  alfo  by 
performing  the  divilion,  and  inferting  for  n  any  number. 

Lem .  2.  Let  r  be  any  number,  and  n  any  integer 
odd  number,  r”+i  is  divifible  by  r+i.  Alfo,  if  n  is 
any  even  number,  rn — i  is  divifible  by  r+i. 

The  quotient  in  both  cafes  is  rn — 1 — rn — 2-\- 
rn  3  See.  till  the  exponent  of  r  be  o,  and  the  laff  term 
r°i3i.  If  this  feries  confiff  of  an  odd  number  of  terms, 
and  be  multiplied  by  r -j-  1  the  divifor,  the  product  is 
rn+i  the  dividend.  If  the  feries  confiff  of  an  even 
number  of  terms,  the  produd  is  rn—  1  ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  the  number  of  terms  will  be  odd  only  when  n  is 
odd,  and  even  only  when  n  is  even.  The  conclufion 
will  be  manifeft  by  performing  the  divifion. 

Lem.  3.  If  r  is  the  root  of  an  arithmetical  fcale, 
any  number  in  that  fcale  may  be  reprefented  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner,  a,  b,  c,  See.  being  the  coefficients  or 
digits,  a+br+cr2+drs-j-er4,8cc. 

Th  eor.  IV.  If  from  any  number  in  the  general  fcale 
now  defer  tied,  the  fum  of  its  digits  he  fab  traded,  the 
remainder  is  divifible  by  r —  1 . 

The  number  is  a-\-br See .  and  the  fum 
of  the  digits  is  a-\-b -f-c -j-d,  See.  Subtracting  the  lat¬ 
ter  from  the  former,  the  remainder  is  hr — b  +  cr,2 _ 

c-\-dr*  d ,  &c.  z -bXr — 1+cXr2 — 1  -\-dXr2 — 1,  Sec. 
But  (by  Lem.  i.)rn— 1  is  divifible  by  r— 1,  whatever 
integer  number  n  may  be,  and  therefore  any  multiple 
rn  1  is  alfo  divifible  by  r — 1  :  Hence  each  of  the 
terms,  bXr — 1,  cXr2 — 1,  Sec.  is  divifible  by  r — 1,  and 
theicfore  the  whole  is  divifible  by  r — 1. 

Cor.  1.  Any  number,  the  fum  of  wliofe  digits  is  di¬ 
vifible  by  r —  is  itfelf  divifible  by  r-  1.  "Let  the 
number  be  called  iV,  ?rd  the  fum  of  the  digits  D;  then 
by  this  prop.  N — D  is  divifible  by  r — I,  and  D  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  divifible  by  r—  r  ;  therefore  it  is  plain  that 
/v  muff  alfo  be  divifible  by  r—  1. 

Cor.  2.  Any  number,  the  fum  of  whofe  digits  is  di¬ 
vifible  by  an  aliquot  part  of  r — 1,  is  alfo  divifible  by 
that  aliquot  part.  For,  let  iVand  D  denote  as  before; 
and  fince  N — LX  (Theor  4.)  is  divifible  by  r — 1,  it  is 
alfo  divifible  by  an  aliquot  part  of  r —  1  :  but  D  is  di¬ 
vifible  by  an  aliquot  part  ofr— 1,  therefore  iV  is  alfo 
divifible  by  that  aliquot  part. 


Theor.  V.  In  any  number ,  if from  the  fum  of  the  co¬ 
efficients  of  the  odd  powers  of  r  the  fum  of  the  coeffici¬ 
ents  of  the  even  powers  be  fubt  rafted,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  added  to  the  number  itfelf  the  fum  will  be  divifible 

by  r-f-i. 

In  the  number  a -\rbr+cr*+ dr* +  er4+fr$,  See.  the 
fum  of  the  coefficients  of  the  odd  powers  of  r  is  b-\-d 
+/>  &c*  the  fum  of  the  coefficients  of  the  even  powers 
or  r  is  tf+c+c,  See.  If  the  latter  fum  be  fnbtra&ed 
f  1  om  trie  former,  andffhe  remainder  added  to  the  given 

number,  it  makes  br+b+cr2 — c+dr2+d-\~er4 _ e+fr5 

-f/Jkc,  —bXr+i+cXr1 — 1  +  dXr  3-|- 1  +eXr*Ll 1  -f- 
/Xr>-fi,  See.  But  (by  Lem.  2)  r+ 1,  r2^—  1,  r3+i. 
See.  are  each  divifible  by  r-{- 1,  and  therefore  any  mul¬ 
tiples  of  them  are  alfo  divifible  by  r+i,  hence  the 
whole  number  is  divifible  by  r- fi. 

.  C&r-  l-  the  difference  of  the  fum  of  the  even  di¬ 
gits,  and  the  fum  of  the  odd  digits  of  any  number  be 
divifible  by  r+ 1,  the  number  itfelf  is  divifible  by  r+i. 

Let  the  fum  of  the  even  digits  (that  is,  the  coeffi¬ 
cients^  the  odd  powers  of  r)  be  D ,  the  fum  of  the 
odd  digits  be  d,  and  let  the  number  be  N.  Then  by 
the  theorem  N+D—di s  divifible  by  r+i,  and  it  is 
fuppofed  that  D—d  is  divifible  by  r+ 1  ;  therefore 
is  divifible  by  rff-i. 

Cor.  2.  In  like  manner,,  if  Z>— d  is  divifible  by  an 
aliquot  part  of  r+i,  N  will  be  divifible  by  that  aliquot 

Cor.  3.  If  a  number  want  all  the  odd  powers  of  r, 
or  if  it  wants  all  the  even  powers  of  r;  and  if  the  fum  o£ 
its  digits  be  divifible  by  r+i,  that  number  is  divifible 
by  r+i. 

Cor.  4,  In  the  common  fcale  r+i  zzn,  which  there¬ 
fore  will  have  the  properties  mentioned  in  this  theorem, 
and  the  corollaries.  Thus,  in  the  number  64,834,  the 
fum  of  the  even,  digits  is  7,  the  fum  of  the  odd  digits 
is  l8,  and  the  difference  is  n,  a  number  divifible  by  1  i9M 
the  given  number  therefore  (Cor.  1.)  is  divifible  by  1 1/ 
Thus  alfo,  the  fum  of  the  digitsof  7040308  is  divifible 
by  11,  and  therefore  the  number  is  divifible  by  ira 
(Cor.  3.) 

Scholium: 

Thefe  theorems  relate  to  any  fcale  whatever,  andi 
threfore  the  properties  of  r — 1  in  Theor.  4.  would  in 
a  fcale  of  eight  belong  to feven,  and  thofe  in  Theor.  5. 
to  nine.  If  twelve  was  the  root  of  the  fcale,  the  for¬ 
mer  properties  would  belong  to  eleven ,  and  the  latter 
to  thirteen. 

APPEND  I  X  to  Part  I. 

Algebra  may  be  employed  in  expreffing  the  re-- 
lations  of  magnitude  in  general,  and  in  reafoning' 
with  regard  to  them.  It  may  be  ufed  in  deducing  not 
only  the  relations  of  number,  but  alfo  thofe  of  exten- 
fion,  and  hence  thofe  offevery  fpecies  of  quantity  ex- 
preffible  by  numbers  or  extended  magnitudes.  In  this- 
appendix  are  mentioned  fome  examples  of  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  other  parts  of  mathematics,  to  phyfics,  and  to> 

thee 
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Applies-  the  pi  aft  leal  calculations  of  bufinefs.  The  princip  es 
tiontoGco-an(j  fuppofitions  peculiar  to  thefe  fubjefts,  which  are 
n^12'  necefTary  in  direfting  both  the  algebraical  operations 
and  the  conclufions  to  be  drawn  from  them,  are  here 
aflumed  as  juft  and  proper. 

I.  Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry . 

Algebra  has  been  fnccefsfully  applied  to  almoft  every 
branch  of  mathematics;  and  the  principles  of  thefe 
branches  are  often  advantageoufly  introduced  into  alge¬ 
braical  calculations. 

The  application  of  it  to  geometry  has  been  the  foitrcc 
of  great  improvement  in  both  thefe  fciences;  on  account 
of  its  extent  and  importance  it  is  here  omitted,  ana  the 
principles  of  it  are  more  particularly  explained  in  the 
third  part  of  thefe  elements. 

In  this  place  fhall  be  given  an  example  of  the  ufe  of 
logarithms  in  refolving  certain  algebraical  queftious. 

Note.  When  logarithms  are  ufed,  let  (/.)  de¬ 
note  the  logarithm  of  any  quantity  before  which  it  is 
placed. 

Ex.  To  find  the  number  of  terms  of  a  geometrical  fe- 
ries,  of  which  the  fum  is  51  f,  the  firft  term  1,  and 
the  common  ratio  2. 


BRA. 


Parti, 


From  fe&.  2  chap.  6.  it  appears  that  s — 


and  in  this  problem,  /,  r,  and  a  are  given,  and  n  is  to 

_  .  ,  .  sXr - \-a 

be  found.  By  reducing  the  equation  rn= - ~ - 

and  from  the  known  property  of  logarithms  nXl.rzz 
l,sXr~i+a — La,  and  n~LsXr — i+a — La.  But 


here  .cry if,  ci,  r~2, 
2.7092700 


and 


l.r 
L  Cl  2 

«=-t — =2 

1.2 


0.3  OIO300 

In  like  manner  may  any  fuch  equation  be  refolved, 
when  the  only  unknown  quantity  is  an  exponent,  and 
when  it  is  the  exponent  only  of  one  quantity. 

Ex.  2.  An  equation  of  the  following  quadratic  form 
alxz±z2bax~^±zc  may  be  refolved  by  logarithms,  ift, 
by  fcholium  of  Chap.  V.  a* P^±sc.  And 
then  x  is  difeovered  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  example.  Thus,  let  *=2,  Jrio,  and  cr 96 
and  the  equation  2* * —  20X2  *:= —  96.  I  ft,  2  1  or±z 

l  8 

V7ri  2  or  8.  If  2*  =  8,  then  x=  and  26 — 

'  1.2 

2'oX23  = — 96  is  a  true  equation.  If  2*=  12,  then 
==3.5849,  and  this  number  being 

1.2  0.3010300 

inferted  for  x  in  the  given  equation,  by  means  of  loga¬ 
rithms,  will  anfwer  the  conditions. 

Ex.  3.  The  fums  of  2000I.  has  been  out  at  intereft 
for  a  certain  time,  and  500I.  has  been  at  intereft  dou¬ 
ble  of  that  time,  the  whole  arrear  now  due,  reckoning 
4  per  cent,  compound  intereft,  is  6000I.  What  were 
the  times  ? 

By  the  rules  in  the  third  part  of  this  appendix  for 
compound  intereft,  it  is  plain  that  if  R=z  1,04,  and  the 
time  at  which  the  2000I.  is  at  intereft  be  x,  the  arrear 
of  it  will  be  2COO XRX.  The  arrear  of  the  500 1,  is 
%ooXR*xy  hence  500X^*^4-2000X^^  =  6000.  This 
iPtu 


~  ,  t.  2  ,  .  1  AppHca- 

refolved  gives  R*zz  2  and  x  =  —  =  +  nearly,  tioutoPhy. 

lies. 

that  is,  17  years  and  8  months  nearly,  and  the  double  — 
is  35  years  and  4  months;  which  anfwer  the  condi¬ 
tions. 

II.  Application  of  Algebra  to  Phyfics . 

Phyfical  quantities  which  can  be  divided  into  parts, 
that  have  proportions  to  each  other  the  fame  as  the 
proportions  of  lines  to  lines,  or  of  numbers  to  numbers, 
may  be  expreffed  by  lines  and  numbers,  and  therefore 
by  algebraical  quantities.  Hence  thefe  mathematical 
notations  may  be  confidered  as  the  meafures  of  fuch 
phyfical  quantities  ;  they  may  be  reafoned  upon  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  principles  of  algebra,  and  from  fuch  rea- 
fonings,  new  relations  of  the  quantities  which  they  re- 
prefent  may  be  difeovered. 

In  thofe  branches  of  natural  philofophy,  therefore, 
in  which  the  circumftances  of  the  phenomena  can  be 
properly  expreffed  by  numbers,  or  geometrical  magni¬ 
tudes,  algebra  may  be  employed,  both  in  promoting 
the  inveftigation  of  phyfical  laws  by  experience,  and 
alfo  in  deducing  the  necefTary  confequences  of  laws  in* 
tefligated  and  prefumed  to  be  juft. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  likewife,  that  if  various  hypo- 
thefes  be  afiumed  concerning  phyfical  quantities,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  what  takes  place  in  nature,  their  confe¬ 
quences  may  be  demonftfatively  deduced,  and  thus  a 
fcience  may  be  eftablifhed,  which  may  be  properly  cal¬ 
led  mathematical.  The  ufe  of  algebra  in  this  fcience, 
which  is  fometimes  called  Theoretical  Mechanics ,  is  ob¬ 
vious  from  the  principles  already  laid  down. 

In  conducing  thefe  inquiries,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that,  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  the  language  of  algebrai¬ 
cal  operations  is  often  ufed  with  regard  to  phyfical 
quantities  themfelves  ;  though  it  is  always  to  be  under- 
derftood,  that,  in  ftrieft  propriety,  it  can  be  applied  on¬ 
ly  to  the  mathematical  notations  of  thefe  quantities. 

Before  illuftrating  this  application  of  algebra  by  ex¬ 
amples,  it  may  be  proper  to  explain  a  method  of  Ra¬ 
ting  the  proportion  of  variable  quantities,  and  reafoning 
with  regard  to  it,  which  is  of  general  ufe  in  natural 
philofophy. 


1.  Of  the  Proportion  of  variable  Quantities . 

Mathematical  quantities  are  often  fo  connected,  that 
when  the  magnitude  of  one  is  varied,  the  magnitudes 
of  the  others  are  varied,  according  to  a  determined 
rule.  Thus,  if  two  ftraight  lines,  given  in  pofition,  in- 
terfeft  each  other  ;  and,  if  a  ftraight  line,  cutting  both, 
moves  parallel  to  itfelf,  the  two  fegments  of  the  given 
lines  between  their  interfe&ion  and  the  moving  line, 
however  varied,  will  always  have  the  fame  proportion. 
Thus  alfo,  if  an  ordinate  to  the  diameter  of  a  parabola 
move  parallel  to  itfelf,  the  abfeifs  will  be  increaled  or 
diminiflied  in  proportion  as  the  fquare  of  the  ordinate 
is  increafed  or  diminiftied. 

I11  like  manner  may  algebraial  quantities  be  connec¬ 
ted.  If  x,  y ,  2,  & c.  reprefent  any  variable  quantities, 
while  a,  b ,  c ,  reprefent  fuch  as  are  conftant  or  invari¬ 
able,  then  an  equation  containing  two  or  more  variable 
quantities,  with  any  number  of  conftant  quantities, 
will  exhibit  a  relation  of  variable  quantities,  fimiliar 
to  thofe  already  mentioned.  Thus,  if  ax^zby,  then 
x:y::b:a,  that  is,  x  has  a  conftant  proportion  to^, 

in 
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OfEqua-  ;n  whatever  way  thefe  two  quantities  may  be  varied. 


Likewife,  if  xyl~alb,  then  y'-.a'::b-.x,  or  y': 

;  — ,  that  is, y*  has  a  conftant  proportion  to  the  reci¬ 
procal  of  X,  or y%  is  increafed  in  the  fame  proportion 
as  x  is  diminifhtd,  and  converfely.  It  is  neceffary  to 
prenifc  the  f&llowir.g  definitions. 

Definitions . 

^ere  be.any  n timber  of  variable  quantities,  X, 
Vy  See.  connedled  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when 
X  ecomes  a?,  2 ,  Z,  V,  See.  become  refpedtively  yy  z9 
v*  See.  '  And  let  a9  b ,  c,  Sc c.  reprefent  any  conftant 
quantities,  whether  given  or  unknown.  Then, 

1 .  If  two  valuable  quantities  X  and  T  are  fo  con- 
nedted,  that  whatever  be  the  values  of  x  and^y,  X:x 

this  proportion  isexprefTed  thus,  X~r,andXis 
laid  to  be  direaly  as  X,  or  fhortly,  X  is  faid  to  be  V. 

2.  If  two  variable  quantities  X  and  X  are  fo  connec- 

ted,  that  X:x::y:T,  or  X:x::-L  .  i,  their  relation  is 

thus  exprefled,  X  —  -p  ;  and  X  is  faid  to  be  inverfely , 
or  reciprocally  as  T. 

3.  If  X,  Ty  Z,  are  three  variable  quantities,  fo  con- 

X'-X’-.TZ-.yZy  their  relation  is  fo  exprefled, 

/  ~  7Z’and  X  ls  faid  t0  be  direaly  as  T  and  Z  joint¬ 
ly  ;  or  X  is  faid  to  be  as  T  and  Z. 

4*  If  any  number  of  variable  quantities  as 
V9  &c.  are  fo  connected,  that  XT\x\\\L?L^Z  • 

rz  v  T 

then  XT - and  XT  is  faid  to  be  diredlly  as  XZ, 

and  inverfely  as  X,  or  more  explicitly,  X  and  T  joint, 
ly,  direaly  as  T  and  Z  jointly ,  and  inverfely  as  V. 

In  like  manner  are  other  combinations  of  variable 
qualities  denoted  and  exprefled. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  alfo,  the  fame  definitions  take 
place,  when  the  variable  quantities  are  multiplied  or 
divided  by  any  conftant  quantities.  Thus,  if  aXiax :: 
•p  :  -  then  aX=t,  &c. 

/  y  X 

,?'  Let  the  Preceding  notation  of  proportion  be 
called  a  proportional  equation  (a),  the  equations  for- 
merly  treated  of  hang  ;n  this  place,  for  the  fake  of 
diitin&ion,  called  abfolute . 

Cor.  Every  abfolute  equation,  containing  more  than 
one  variable,  quantity,  may  be  confidered  as  a  propor¬ 
tional  equation  ;  and  in  a  proportional  equation,  if  at 
any  particular  correfponding  values  of  the  variable 
quantities,  the  equation  becomes  abfolute,  it  will  be 
umverfally  abfolute. 

„•. / ‘\  J/°De  ^.e  °f  a  proportional  equation  be 
cither  multiplied  or  divided  by  any  conftant  quantity, 


E  B  R  A. 

Forfince  X=±  (Def.  ?.)  X:x-S  •  1  9fE1 
bT  x  v  6  /  j, cions. 


X= 


it  will  continue  to  be  true* 
Vol.  I.  Part  II. 


Thus,  if  X=i, 

r 


then 


it  follows,  (Chap.  II.)  that  ;  il,  therefore 

bT  by 

(Def.  4.) 

^  '  iT 

2‘  .tbe  two  r^es  of  a  proportional  equation 

S,v  ,  .T  pl"d'  0r  h?,h  divid'd  b>  »«  «■'»« V>»- 

tity,  it  will  continue  to  be  true.  ^ 

Pro'f  ’  (If  tIlC  qUantity  be  conftant>  *  manifeft  from 

id ’.If  the  quantity  be  variable,  let  X—  T.  and  Z  a 
vanable  quantity,  then  XZzzYZ.  For,  fince  X=r, 

'  J  l’>  multiply  the  antecedents  by  Z, 

and  the  confequents  by  z,  then  XZ-.xz-.-.TZ-.yz, 
therefore  (Def.  5.)  XZ=TZ.  In  like  manner,' if 

X=r,--£ 

Z~Z • 

Cor  Any  variable  quantity,  which  is  a  fador  of  one 
lide  ot  a  proportional  equation,  may  be  made  to  Hand 

alone.  Thus,  if  XT=?,  then  A=iL;  alfo,  Z_ 

XTF;  and  A,  and  alfo  &c.  Hence, 

alfo,  if  one  fide  of  a  proportional  equation  be  divided 
b^y  tpe  other,  the  quotient  is  a  conftant  quantity. 

Prop.  3.  If  two  proportional  equations  have  a  com¬ 
mon  fide,  the  remaining  two  fides  will  form  a  propor¬ 
tional  equation.  Alfo,  that  common  fide  will  be  at 
the  lum  or  difference  of  the  other  two. 

Thus,  if  X=r,  and  T—Z,  then  XzzZ.  For 
X:*::  T->'  antI  r'r-  :Z-.z,  therefore  multiplying  thefe 
ratios,  XT-.xy.-.rZ-.yz,  and  by  dividing  antecedents 
and  confequents,  X:x::Z:zf  therefore  (Def.  1  )  Xz=.z 
Likewife,  if  X=T,  and  T=Z,  T^X=*=Z.  For! 
fmee  X-.x-.-.r-.y,,Z,z.  (Chap.  II.)  T  :y  ■■  X=t=z’ 
xz±zz,  therefore  Def.  5.  T=.Xz±zZ.  * 

Cor  Hence,  one  fide  of  a  proportional  equation  will 
be ^7/ the  fum,  or  as  the  difference  of  the  two  fides: 
and  the  fum  of  the  two  fides  will  be  as  their  difference. 

Th£S’  %  X=T  +Z<  then  Xz=X+r+Z  and  X=X 
—X—Z,  and  alfo  X+r+Z  -X—  T—Z. 

Frop.  4.  If  the  two  fides  of  a  proportional  equation 
be  reipectively  multiplied  or  divided  by  the  two  fides 
of  any  other  proportional  equation,  the  produfts  or 
quotients  will  form  a  proportional  equation. 

Thus,  if  X~r,  and  Zz= :F,  then  XZ-TF.  For 
fince  A :x::T:yf  and  Z:z:\V:vf  by  multiplying  thefe 
proportions  (Chap.  I.  II.)  XZ:  xz: :  XFiyv,  there- 
5-)  XZ. — TV .  In  like  manner  in  the  cafe 

or  diviiion. 

Cor.  1.  ^  The  two  fides  of  a  proportional  equation 
may  be  railed  to  any  power,  or  any  root  may  be  ex¬ 
tracted  out  of  both,  and  the  equation  will  continue  to 
be  true. 

Thus,  if  X=r,  then  Xmz~Xm  5  forfince  X=7\ 

3  H  X:x 


avoid  the  ambiguity  in  the  meaning  of  the' '1?^  — ™°re  .Prec,flon  t0  ^  >*as  of  beginners.  In  order  to 
Proportion;  but  this  is  feldom  neceffary  afthAnlnr,  ^  tle  cha,ra£ter  to  denote  conftant 

relation  expreffed  is  fufficiently  obvious,  "’see  EnS?MiS^^er,,1,r  °f  ^  ^  ^ 
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X-.xr.T-.y,  and  therefore  Xm : xmr. J''":/" ;  therefore  thematically.  The  experiments 

ym  _  r„:  And  If  X=  r,  alfo  Xm  -  r by  which  the  principles  are  afcertained  adm.t  of  van- 
X  fj.  *  Tyt™0  proportional  equations  have  a  com-  '  degree8  of  accuracy ;  and  on  the  degree  of  phy fictfl 
Cor.  2.  It  two  prop  ^  ___  ^  ^  ^  ^  of  the  ^  ^  ^  princ;ples  VVIU  depend  the  phyfical  ac¬ 

curacy  of  the  conclufions  mathematically  deduced  from 

'  -r  r*  .1  * _ *  flip  f*Onf*lllflOn3 


Gsr.  2.  It  two  propuin«**«*  - 
men  fide,  that  fide  will  be  as  the  fquare  root  oTthe 
produft  of  the  other  two.  Thus  if  A=  T,  and  Y -Z, 
by  this  Prop.  r;=XZ,  andJCor^O 
Hence  alfo,  in  this  cafe,  \/XZ>  A  >  v 

Cot\~% .  iFone  fide  of  a  proportional  equation  be  a 
faaor  of  a  fide  of  another  proportional  equation, ,  tot 
remaining  fide  of  the  former  may  be  inferted  in  the  tat 
ter,  in  place  of  that  faaor.  Thus,  if  X-ZT,  and 

Z=-L,  then  X=y,  as  appears  by  multiplying  the 

two  equations,  and  dividing  by  Z.  , 

Prop.  C.  Any  proportional  equation  may  be  ma 
abfolute,  by  multiplying  one  fide  by  a  conflant  quan- 

tltThus  if  X—  T,  then  let  two  particular  correfpond- 
ing  values  of  thefe  variable  quantities  be  afTumed  as  con- 
ftant,  and  let  them  be  *  and  b,  then  A  ; a:\T\b ,  and 

Xb=aT,  or  X=rxl  an  abfolute  equation. 
b 


Scholium . 

1  If  there  be  two  variable  phyfical  quantities,  ei¬ 

ther  of  the  fame,  or  of  different  kinds,  which  are  fo 
connected,  that  when  the  one  is  increafed  or  dimimih- 
ed  the  other  is  increafed  or  dimimfhed  in  the.  fame 
proportion  ;  or,  if  the  magnitudes  of  the  one,  in  any 
two  fixations,  have  the  fame  ratio  to  each  other,  as 
the  magnitudes  of  the  other  in  the  correfponding  fitua- 
tions  the  relations  of  the  mathematical  meafures  of  thefe 
quantities  may  be  exprefTed  by  a  proportional  equa¬ 
tion,  according  to  Def.  I .  .  .  .  r 

2  If  two  variable  phyfical  quantities  be  fo  connec¬ 

ted,*  that  the  one  increafes  in  the  fame  proportion  as 
the  other  is  diminifhed,  and  converfely ;  or,  if  the  mag¬ 
nitudes  of  the  one,  in  any  two  fituations,  be  recipro¬ 
cally  proportional  to  the  magnitudes  of  the  other,  in 
the  correfponding  fituations,  the  relation  of  their  mea- 
fures  may  be  exprefTed  by  a.  proportional  equation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Def.  2.  .  .  r 

2.  If  three  variable  phyfical  quantities  are  lo  connec¬ 
ted,  that  one  of  them  is  increafed  or  diminifhed,.  in 
proportion  as  both  the  others  are  increafed  or  diminifh¬ 
ed  ;  or,  if  the  magnitudes  of  one  of  them,  in  any  two 
fituations,  have  a  ratio  which  is  compounded  of  the  ra¬ 
tios  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  other  two,  in  the  corre¬ 
fponding  fituations;  the  relation  of  the  meafures  of 
thefe  three  may  be  exprefTed  by  a  proportional  equa¬ 
tion,  according  to  Def.  3. 

4.  In  like  manner  may  the  relations  of  other  com¬ 
binations  of  phyfical  quantities  be  exprefTed  according 
to  Def.  4.  And  when  thefe  proportional  equations 
are  obtained,  by  reafoning  with  regard  to  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  preceding  proportions,  new  relations  of 
the  phyfical  quantities  may  be  deduced. 

2*  Examples  of  phyfical  problems . 

The  ufe  of  algebra  in  natural  philofophy,  may  be 
properly  illuflrated  by  Tome  examples  of  phyfical  pro¬ 
blems.  The  folution  of  fucli  problems  mull  be  derived 
from  known  phyfical  laws,  which,  though  ultimately 


them.  If  the  principles  are  inaccurate,  the  . conclusion 
muft,  in  like  manner,  be  inaccurate;  and,  if  the  limits 
of  inaccuracy  in  the  principles  can  be  afcertained,  the 
correfponding  limits,  in  the  conclufions  derived  from 
them,  may  likewife  be  calculated. 

Examp.  1.  Let  a  glafs  tube,  30  inches  (*] I  long,  be 
filled  with  mercury,  excepting  8  niches  (A);  and  let 
it  be  inverted  as  in  the  Toricellian  experiment,  lo 
that  the  8  inches  of  common  air  may  rife  to  the 
top  •  It  is  required  to  find  at  what  height  the  mer¬ 
ely  will  remain  fufpended,  the  mercury  in  the  ba¬ 
rometer  being  at  that  time  28  inches  (d)  high. 

The  folution  of  this  problem  depends  upon  the  fol- 

l0T"  Thep'effuVe  of  the  atmofphere  is  meafured  by 
the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer;  and  the  ela- 
llic  force  of  the  air,  in  its  natural  date,  winch  refids 
this  preffure,  is  therefore  meafured  by  the  fame  co- 

^T  ln  different  dates,  the  eladic  force  of  the  air  is 
reciprocally  as  the  fpaces  which  it  occupies. 

3  In  this  experiment,  the  mercury  winch  remains 
fufpended  in  the  tube,  together  with  the  eladic  force 
of  the  air  in  the  top  of  it,  being  a  counterbalance  to 
the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere,  may  therefore  be  ex- 
preffed  by  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer.  _ 
Let  the  mercury  in  the  tube  be  x  inches,  the  air.  in 
the  top  of  it  occupies  now  tlie  fpace  a  x;  it  occupied 
formerly  b  inches,  and  its  eladic  force  was  d  inches  of 
mercury:  Now,  therefore,  the  force  mull  be  (a  x:b..a.) 


1L-  inches.  (2.)  Therefore  (3.)  *  + 

This  reduced,  and  putting  a+d=  2*,  the  equation  is 

xz — 2inxzzbd — ad*  _ 

This  refolved  gives  x= +bd—ad. 

In  numbers  -  -  x  =  44  01*  H*  ,  .  r 

One  of  the  roots  44  is  plainly  excluded  in  this  cafe, 
and  the  other,  14,  is  the  true  anfwer.  If  the  column 
of  mercury  x,  fufpended  in  the  tube,  were  a  counterba¬ 
lance  to  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere,  exprefTed  by 
the  height  of  the  barometer  d,  together  with  the  mea- 
fure  of  the  eladic  force  of  b  inches  of  common  air  m 

bd  bd 

the  fpace  x — a 3  that  is,  if  x — d- 1  »  or  x- 


x — a 


x — a 


d%  the  equation  will  be  the  fame  as  before,  and.the  root 
44  would  be  the  true  anfwer.  But  the  experiment  in 
this  queflion  does  not  admit  of  fuch  a  fuppofition. 
Examp.  2.  The  diflance  of  the  earth  and  moon  {d} 
and  their  quantities  of  matter  (/,  /)»  being  given,  to 
find  the  point  of  equal  attra&ion  between  them. 

Let  the  diflance  of  the  point  from  the  earth  be  sc  - 
Its  diflance  from  the  moon  will  be  therefore  d-~x.  But 
gravitation  is  as  the  matter  direttly ,  and  as  the  fquare 
of  the  diflance  inverfely  ;  therefore  the  earth  s  attra&ion 

is  as  JL;  and  the  moon’s  attradion  is  as-===~^*  But 
thefe  are  here  equal;  therefore. 


Part  I. 

Of  Equa¬ 
tions. 


A  L 

and  Vl=I± 


G 


x  d — a 


,  .  ds/t 

t  gives  X=z—y~ - jzz 

b  Vt+Vi 

Or  mult,  numerator  and  denominator  ?  dt — dV tl 
i  . /r  ./r  t  *= - ; — 


This  equation  reduced 
mult. 

by  V t  —  */ l 


In  round  numbers,  let  d=6o  femidiameters  of  the 
earth,  tzz 40,  /=l,  then  x=z$2  femidiameters  nearly. 
There  is  another  point  beyond  the  moon  at  which  the 
attractions  are  equal,  and  it  would  be  found  by  putting 
the  fquare  root  of  d — x|2  to  be  x — d ',  which,  in  this 

cafe,  would  be  a  pofitive  quantity;  and  then 

t-l 


=  72  nearly.  If  the  quantities  had  been  multiplied 
before  extraCling  the  fquare  roots,  the  adfe&ed  quadra¬ 
tic  would  have  given  the  fame  two  roots. 
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Notation, 


Of  Equa¬ 
tions. 


In  the  following  theorems  let  p  denote  any  principal 
fum  of  which  1 1.  is  the  unit,  t  the  time  during  which 
it  bears  intereft,  of  which  one  year  ftiall  be  the  unit,  r 
the  rate  of  intereft  of  1 1,  for  one  year,  and  let  s  be  the 
amount  of  the  principal  fum  p  with  its  intereft  for  the 
time  t  at  the  rate  r. 


I.  Of  Simple  Intereft. 

s^pArptr ,  and  of  thefe  four,  s,  />,  t ,  r,  any  three  be- 
ing  given,  the  fourth  may  be  found  by  refolving  a  Am¬ 
ple  equation. 

1  he  foundation  of  the  canon  is  very  obvious  ;  for 
the  intereft  of  1 1.  in  one  year  is  r ,  for  t  years  it  is  tr , 
and  for  p  pounds  it  is  ptr ;  the  whole  amount  of  prin¬ 
cipal  and  intereft  mult  therefore  be  p+ptr-zzs. 


Examp .  3.  Let  a  flone  be  dropt  into  an  empty  pit ; 
and  let  the  time  from  the  dropping  of  it  to  the  hear¬ 
ing  the  found  from  the  bottom  be  given:  To  find 
the  depth  of  the  pit. 


bxz 

ca — cx 
bxz—ca — cx. 


Let  the  given  time  be  a;  let  the  fail  of  a  heavy  body 
in  the  firft  fecond  of  time  ( 16. 1 22  feet)  be  b:  alfo,  let 
the  motion  of  found  in  a  fecond  (1142  feet)  be  c. 

Let  the  time  of  the  ftone’s  fall  be 
The  time  in  which  the  found  of  it  moves 
to  the  top  is 

The  defcent  of  a  falling  body  is  as  the 
fquare  of  the  time,  therefore  the  depth 
of  the  pit  is  ( 1 2  :  xz  :  :  b ■: ) 

The  depth  from  the  motion  of  found  is 
alfo 

Therefore  3  and  4 

This  equation  being  refolved,  gives  the  value  of  x, 
and  from  it  may  be  got  bx%  or  ca — cx,  the  depth  of  the 
pit. 

If  the  time  is  10",  then  xzzS .885  nearly,  and  the 
depth  is  1273  feet. 

There  are  feveral  circumftances  in  this  problem  which 
render  the  conclufion  inaccurate. 

1.  The  values  of  c  and  b,  on  which  the  folution  is 
founded,  are  derived  from  experiments  which  are  fubjedt 
to  confiderable  inaccuracies. 

2.  The  refill ance  of  the  air  has  a  great  effe&  in  re¬ 
tarding  the  defcent  of  heavy  bodies,  when  the  velocity 
becomes  fo  great  as  is  fuppofed  in  this  queftion  ;  and 
this  circumftance  is  not  regarded  in  the  folution. 

3.  A  fmall  error  in  making  the  experiment  to 
which  this  quellion  relates  produces  a  great  error  in 
the  conclufion.  This  circumftance  is  particularly  to 
be  attended  to  in  all  phyfical  problems  ;  and,  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  without  noticing  the  preceding  imper¬ 
fections,  an  error  of  half  a  fecond,  in  eftimating  the 
time,  makes  an  error  of  above  100  feet  in  the  expref- 
fion  of  the  depth  of  the  pit. 


III.  Of  biter  eft  and  Annuities . 

The  application  of  algebra  to  the  calculation  of  in¬ 
tereft  sand  annuities,  will  furnifh  proper  examples  of  its 
ufe  in  buftnefs.  Algebra  cannot  determine  the  pro¬ 
priety  or  juftice  of  the  common  fuppofition  on  which 
thefe  calculations  are  founded,  but  only  the  necelfary 
concluftons  refulting  from  them. 


If.  Of  Compound  Intereft. 

When  the  fimple  intereft  at  the  end  of  every  year  is 
fuppofed  to  be  joined  to  the  principal  fum,  and  both  to 
bear  intereft  for  the  following  year,  money  is  faid  to 
bear  compound  intereft.  The  fame  notation  being 
ufed,  let  ift-rzriL  Then  s'zzpR1. 

For  the  fimple  intereft  of  il.  in  a  year  is  r,  and  the 
new  principal  fum  therefore  which  bears  intereft  du¬ 
ring  the  fecond  year  is  (1  +r=)/2;  the  intereft  of  R 
for  a  year  is  rR ,  and  the  amount  of  principal  and  in¬ 
tereft  at  the  end  of  the  2d  year  i$R+rR=RXi+r=zRi, 
In  like  manner,  at  the  end  of  the  3d  year  it  is  R$,  and 
at  the  end  of  t  years  it  is  k* ,  and  for  the  fum  fl  it  is 
pRl=s.  s 

Cor.  1.  Of  thefe  four,  p ,  R ,  /,  j,  any  three  being  gi¬ 
ven  the  4th  may  be  found.  When  t  is  not  very  fmall, 
the  folution  will  be  obtained  moft  conveniently  by  lo¬ 
garithms.  When  r  is  known,  r  may  be  found,  and 
converfely. 

Ex.  If  500I.  has  been  at  intereft  for  21  years,  the 
whole  arrear  due,  reckoning  4^  per  cent,  compound 
intereft,  is  12 60. 12 1.  or  1260I.  2  s.  5d.  In  this  cafe 
/>==5 00,  R-=z  1.045,  and  /==  21,  and  /=  1260. 12,  and 
any  one  of  thefe  may  be  derived  by  the  theorem  from 
the  others  being  known.  Thus,  to  find /;  l.R'=tX 
i.R  re  2  1  Xo.o  19 1 1 63  =10.4014423,  therefore  — 
2.52042,  and  j=(/>i?'=)5ooX2. 520242=1 260.121. 

Cor.  2.  The  prefent  worth  of  a  fum  (/)  in  reverfion 
that  is  payable  after  a  certain  time  t  is  found  thus.  Let 
the  prefent  worth  be  x,  then  this  money  improved  by 
compound  intereft  during  t  produces  xRr,  which  muft 

be  equal  to  s,  and  if  xR*z=:s,  x—-£-t 

Cor .  3.  The  time  in  which  a  fum  is  doubled  at  com¬ 
pound  intereft  will  be  found  thus.  pR'-=z'ip  and  Rl=:2, 

and  /=Z7?.;  thus>^tIle  rate  is  5  per  cent.  r=z. 05,  and 
1.2  0.3010300 

ZTT05  “0.021 1  893 —  '4-2°66,  that  is  r4  years  and 
75  days  nearly. 

Scholium. 

Many  other  fuppofitions  might  be  made  with  regard 
to  the  improvement  of  money  by  compound  intereft. 
The  intereft  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  joined  to  the  ca¬ 
pital,  and  along  with  it  to  bear  intereft  at  the  end  of 
3  H  2  every 


I 


t 


E  B  R  At 

found  only  by  refolving  an  adfe&cd  equation  of  the  t 

^Cor  2  If  an  annuity  has  been  unpaid  for  the  term 
t9  the*  arrear,  reckoning  compound  intereft,  will  be 

Rl—  i 
aX— - • 


R* 


i  — ■ 


_ Rf 

p~axf /p^;=aX  riin 
Alfo  of  R,  t,  n,  a.  p,  any  four  being  given,  the  fifth 

may  be  found.  .  r  .  i  *_ 

a.  If  the  annuity  is  to  continue  for  ever,  then 

_ ,  ana  R'  may  be  confidered  as  the  fame;  and 

Rr  — 1 

p-aX.  rRt  -r- 

Cor-  5.  A  perpetuity  in  reverfion  (by  Cor.  3.)  tinee 
a 


R<—\  —  Rl,  is p~ 


rlin’ 


end'of'every'inftanC  and  SSTcSStSI  mi^be 
fofrned  -  but  tbefe  fuppofitions  being  feldom  ufed  in 
praftice,  are  omitted. 

Ill,  Of  Annuities. 

An  annuity  is  a  payment  made  annually  for  a  cer-  The  prefent  worth  of  an  annuity  in  rever- 

tain  term  of  years,  and  the  chief  problem  with  regard  ^  ^  j,  t0  comme  ce  after  a  certain  time  (*),  and 
to  it  is,  ‘  to  determine  its  prefent  worth.  1  he  fup-  thgn  to  continue  t  years,  is  found  by  fubtraaing  t  ic 
Tjofition  on  which  the  folution  proceeds  is,  that  the  fent  worth  for  n  years  from  the  prefent  worth  for 
money  received  by  the  feller,  being  improved  by  him  V  ^  then 

S  a  certain  manner  during  the  continuance  of  the  at  - 
unity  amounts  to  the  fame  fum  as  the  feveral  payments 
received  by  the  purchafer,  improved  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  The  fuppofitions  with  regard  to  the>  irnP 
ment  may  be  various.  What  is  called  th  e  method  of 
Pimble  intereft  in  which  fimple  intereft  only  is  leckon- 
"^^upo^the  purchafe-money,  and  fimple  intereft  on each 
annuity  from  the  time  of  payment,  is  fo  man.feftly  un¬ 
equitable,  as  to  be  univerfally  rejected;  and  the  fuppo- 
fidon  which  is  now  generally  admitted  in  praftice,  is 
the  hit’heft  improvement  poffible  on  both  tides,  yu.  by 
compound  intereft.  As  the  taking  compound  inte«ft 
is  prohibited  by  law,  the  realizing  of  this  fuppofed  im¬ 
provement  requires  punftual  payment  of  intereft,  and 
therefore  the  intereft  in  fuch  calculations  is  tifua  y 
made  low.  Even  with  this  advantage,  it  can  hardly 
be  rendered  effeftiial  in  its  full  extent ;  it  is  however 
univerfally  acquiefced  in,  as  the  molt  proper  foundation 
of  general  rules;  and  when  peculiar  circumftances  re¬ 
quire  any  different  liypothefis,  a  fmtable  calculation 

^Let  then  the  annuity  be  called  a,  and  let  p  be  the 
prefent  worth  of  it  or  purehafe-money,  t  the  time  of 
L  continuance,  and  let  the  other  letters  denote  as  for- 

m  The  feller,  by  improving  the  price  received  p,  at 
compound  intereft,  at  the  time  the  annuity  ceafes,  has 

^The  purchafer  is  fuppofed  to  receive  the  firft  annui¬ 
ty  a  at  the  end  of  the  firft  year,  which  is  improved  by 
him  for  t —  1  years;  it  becomes  therefore  (  i  h.  2.) 

- 1  # 

He  receives  the  2d  annuity  at  the  end  of  the  2d 
year,  and  when  improved  t—  2,  it  becomes  aR‘  z. 

The  third  annuity  becomes  aR‘  3,  &c. 

The  laft  annuity  is  fimply  a,  therefore  the  whole 
amount  of  the  improved  annuities  is  the  geometrical 
feries  a+aR+aR\  See....  aR‘f_fe 

series,  by  Chap.  VI.  Se£l.  2.  is  «Xy^, _ ■  — 


Part  I. 

Equa¬ 

tions. 


But,  from  the  nature  of  the  problem,  pR’—aX 


R’—i 


R‘—t 

and  hence  pz=aX 


1 

'r7 


Tlie  fame  conclufion  refults  from  calculating  the 
prefent  worth  of  the  feveral  annuities,  confidered  as 
In  ms  payable  in  reverfion. 

Cor.  1.  Of  thefe  four,  p,  a,  R ,  t,  any  three  being  gi¬ 
ven,  the  fourth  may  be  found,  by  the  folution  of  equa¬ 
tions  ;  t  is  found  eafily  by  logarithms,  R  or  r  can  be. 


Prob.  When  12  years  of  a  leafe  of  2  I  were  expired, 
a  renewal  for  the  fame  term  was  granted  for  »oool.  ; 

8  years  are  now  expired,  and  for  what  fnm  mull  a  cor¬ 
responding  renewal  be  made,  reckoning  5  per  cent. 

compound  intereft?  a 

From  the  firft  tranfa&ion  the  yearly  profit  rent  mult 
be  deduced  ;  and  from  this  the  proper  fine  in  the  fecond 

may  be  computed.  .  r  r  #  _ 

In  the  firft  bargain,  an  annuity  in  reverfion  tor  i  s 
years,  to  commence  9  years  hence,  was  fold  for  ioooL- 
the  annuity  will  therefore  be  found  by  Cor.  3.  in  which 

rRn 

all  the  quantities  are  given,  but  a—pX 

1~~1F 

and  by  inferting  numbers,  viz.  p—  toco,  t= 12,  n=g, 
r=. 05,  and  R=i.os;  and  working  by  logarithms- 
s?=  175.029=  1 75!-  7d. 

Next,  having  found  a,  the  fecond  renewal^ is  made 
by  finding  the  prefent  worth  of  the  annuity  a  in  rever¬ 
fion,  to  commence  1 3  years  hence,  and  to  laft  8  years. 
In  the  canon  (Cor.  3.)  infert  for  «  175.029,  and  .ct 
t  —  8,  n—  13,  and  r=. 05,  as  before,/>  =  599.93-5991> 

18  s.  6^d.  The  fine  required. 

As  thefe  computations  often  become  troubleiome, 
and  are  of  frequent  ufe,  all  the  common  cafes  are  cal¬ 
culated  in  tables,  from  which  the  value  of  any  annuity, 
for  anv  time,  at  any  intereft,  may  eafily  be  found. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  alfo,  that  the  preceding  rules- 
are  computed  on  the  fuppofitkm  of  the  annuities  being 
paid  yearly  ;  and  therefore,  if  they  be  fuppofed  to  be 
paid  half  yearly  or  quarterly,  the  conclufions  will  bo 
fomewhat  different,  bi  t  they  may  eafily  be  calculated 
on  the  preceding  principles 

The  calculations  of  life  annuities  depend  partly 
on  the  principles  now  explained,  and  partly  on  phyfical 
principles,  from  the  probable  duration  of  human  life,  as 
deduced  from  bills  of  mortality. 
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PART  II. 

Of  the  General  Properties  and  Refolution  of  Equations  of  all  Orders. 


C  II  A  P.  I. 

Of  the  Origin  and  Compofiiion  of  Equations  j  and  of  the 
Signs  and  Coefficients  of  their  T erms . 

IN  order  to  refolve  the  higher  orders  of  equations, 
and  to  inveffigate  their  general  affections,  it  is  pro¬ 
per  firii  to  confider  their  origin  from  the  combination 
of  inferior  equations. 

As  it  would  be  impoffible  to  exhibit  particular  rules 
for  the  folution  of  every  order  of  equations,  their  num¬ 
ber  being  indefinite  ;  there  is  a  necefiity  of  deducing 
rules  from  their  general  properties,  which  may  be  equal¬ 
ly  applicable  to  all. 

In  the  application  of  algebra  to  certain  fubjeCfcs,  and 
efpecially  to  geometry,  there  may  be  an  oppofition  in 
the  quantities,  analogous  to  that  of  addition  and  fub- 
tra&ion,  which  may  therefore  be  expreffed  by  the  figns 
-f-  and  — .  Hence  thefe  figns  may  be  underftood  by 
abffra&ion,  to  denote  contrariety  in  general ;  and 
therefore,  in  this  method  of  treating  of  equations,  ne¬ 
gative  roots  are  admitted  as  well  as  pofitive.  In  many 
cafes  the  negative  will  have  a  proper  and  determinate 
meaning  ;  and  when  the  equation  relates  to  magnitude 
only,  where  contrariety  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  exiff, 
thefe  roots  are  negle&ed,  as  in  the  cafe  of  quadratic 
equations  formerly  explained.  There  is  befides  this 
advantage  in  admitting  negative  roots,  that  both  the 
properties  of  equations  from  which  their  refolution  is 
obtained,  and  alfo  thofe  which  are  ufeful  in  the  many 
extenfive  applications  of  algebra,  become  more  fimple 
and  general,  and  are  more  eafily  deduced. 

In  this  general  method,  all  the  terms  of  any  equation 
are  brought  to  one  fide,  and  the  equation  is  expreffed 
by  making  them  equal  to  o.  Therefore,  if  a  root  of 
the  equation  be  inferted  inflead  of  (x)  the  unknown 
quantity,  the  pofitive  terms  will  be  equal  to  the  nega¬ 
tive,  and  the  whole  muff  be  equal  to  o. 

Def.  When  any  equation  is  put  into  this  form,  the 
term  in  which  (x)  the  unknown  quantity  is  of  the 
higheft  power  is  called  the  Firft,  that  in  which  the 
index  of  x  is  lefs  by  1  is  the  fecond,  and  fo  on,  till  the 
laft  into  which  the  unknown  quantity  does  not  enter, 
and  which  is  called  the  d bfoh.te  Term. 

Prog.  I.  If  any  number  of  equations  be  multiplied 
together,  an  equation  will  be  produced,  of  which  the 
dimen fi on  (a)  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  dimen fions  of 
the  equations  multiplied.. 

If  any  number  of  fimple  equations  be  multiplied  to¬ 
gether,  as  x — a=z o,  x~  /;  =  o,  x— mo,  8ec.  it  is  ob¬ 
vious,  that  the  produdl  will  be  an  equation  of  a  dimen- 


iion,  containing  as  many  units  as  there  are  fimple  equa«*- 
tions.  In  like  manner,  if  higher  equations  are  multi* 
plied  together,  as  a  cubic  and  a  quadratic,  one  of  the 
fifth  order  is  produced,  and  fo  on. 

Converfely .  An  equation  of  any  dimenfion  is  consi¬ 
dered  as  compounded  either  of  fimple  equations,  or  of 
others,  fuch  that  the  fum  of  their  dimenflons  is  equal 
to  the  dimenfion  of  the  given  one.  By  the  refolution 
of  equations  thefe  inferior  equations  are  difcovered,  ancF 
by  inveffigating  the  component  fimple  equations,  the 
roots  of  any  higher  equation  are  found. 

Cor.  i.  An  equation  admits  of  as  many  folutions, 
or  has  as  many  roots  as  there  are  fimple  equations 
which  compofe  it,  that  is,  as  there  are  units  in  the  di~- 
menfion  of  it. 

Cor .  2.  And  converfely,  no  equation  can  have  more 
roots  than  the  units  in  its  dimenfion 

Cor.  3.  Imaginary  or  impoffible  roots  muff  enter  an 
equation  by  pairs ;  for  they  arife  from  quadratics,  in* 
which  both  the  roots  are  fiicli. 

Hence  alfo,  an  equation  of  an-  even  dimenfion  may 
have  all  its  roots,  or  any  even  number  of  them  impof¬ 
fible,  but  an  equation  of  an  odd  dimenfion  muff  at  leafL 
have  one  pofflble  root. 

Cor  4.  The  roots  are  either  pofitive  or  negative, 
according  as  the  roots  of  the  fimple  equations,  from 
which  they  are  produced,  are  pofitive  or  negative. 

Cor .  5.  When  one  root  of  an  equation  is  difcovered* 
one  of  the  fimple  equations  is  found,  from  which  the 
given  one  is  compounded.  The  given  equation,  there¬ 
fore,  being  divided  by  this  fimple  equation,  will  give 
an  equation  of  a  dimenfion  lower  by  1.  Thus,  any 
equation  may  be  depreffed  as  many  degrees  as  there 
are  roots  found  by  any  method  whatever. 

Prop.  II.  To  explain  the  general  properties  of  the 
figns  and  coefficients  of  the  terms  of  an  equation. 

Let  x — mo,  x— b=zo,  x—c—o,  x — d=zo,  Sec.  be 
fimple  equations,  of  which  the  roots  are  any  pofitive 
quantities  -f-a,  -f -h,  ~f -c,  -{ ~d,  Sec.  and  let  x-\-m=z o, 
*+*=0,  Sec.  be  fimple  equations,  of  which  the  roots 
are  any  negative  quantities  — m,  —n,  8c c.  and  let  any 
number  of  thefe  equations  be  multiplied  together,  as  in 
the  following  table: 

x^ — a=z  o 
Xx — b=zO 


~_—bx+ab  5  =0’  a  Quadratic:. 
Xx—  mo 


(a)  The  term  dimenfion^  in  this  treatife,  is  ufed  in  fenfes  fomewhat  different,  but  fo  as  not  to  create  any* 
ambiguity.  In  this  chapter  it  means  either  the  order  of  an  equation,  or  the  number  denoting  that  order* 
which  was  formerly  defined  to  be  the  higheft  exponent  of  the  unknown  quantity^  in  any  ternv  of  the  e— 
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Of  Equa-  ~x* — a" 
ticms.  _ £  ( 

— c  \ 

Xx+ru=zO 


A  L  G 

-\-ah  1  , 

Xx*-j-tf£  >  Xx — abc'zzo,  a  Cubic. 

+bcj 


rx4—  al 

1  +ab  ] 

-M 

— c 

f'+Z  I 

•x< 

+«d 

|  — am 

— hm 

— cm 

1 

X,x—abc?nz=. o,  a 
Biquadratic. 


&c. 

From  this  table  it  is  plain, 

!.  That  in  a  complete  equation  the  number  of  terms 
is  always  greater  by  unit  than  the  dimenfion  of  the 
equation. 

2.  The  coefficient  of  the  nrit  term  is  I. 

The  coefficient  of  the  fecond  term  is  the  fum  of  all 
the  roots  (a,  b9  c,  m,  &c.)  with  their  ligns  changed. 

The  coefficient  of  the  third  term  is  the  fum  of  all 
the  produds  that  can  be  made  by  multiplying  any  two 

of  the  roots  together.  .  ,  f  f  « 

The  coefficient  of  the  fourth  term  is  the  fum  ot  all 
the  produds  which  can  be  made  by  multiplying  toge- 
.  r _ ih,.oa  ^  mnts  with  their  fiens  changed; 


the  products  wmcu  uu  uv.  wi 

ther  any  three  of  the  roots  with  their  figns  changed ; 

and  fo  of  others.  r  ,  *  *«.u 

The  laft  term  is  the  produd  of  alt  the  roots,  with 

their  figns  changed.  . 

2.  From  indudion  it  appears,  that  in  any  equation 
(the  terms  being  regularly  arranged  as  in  the  preceding 
example)  there  are  as  many  pofitive  roots  as  there  are 
changes  in  the  figns  of  the  terms  from  +  to  — ,  and 

from  _ to  +  ;  and  the  remaining  roots  are  negative. 

The  rule  alfo  may  be  demonftrated. 

Note .  The  impoffible  roots  in  this  rule  are  luppoied 
to  be  either  pofitive  or  negative.  , 

In  this  example  of  a  numeral  equation  x  — lox  -f 

_ 50x4-24=0,  the  roots  are,  +1,  +3>  +4> 

and  the  preceding  obfervations  with  regard  to  the  figns 

and  coefficients  take  place.  . 

Cor .  If  a  term  of  an  equation  is  wanting,  the  poii- 
tive  and  negative  parts  of  its  coefficient  mud  then  be 
equal.  If  there  is  no  abfolute  term,  then  fome  of  the 
roots  mud  be  =0,  and  the  equation  may  be  depreffed 
by  dividing  all  the  terms  by  the  lowed  power  of  the 
unknown  quantity  in  any  of  them.  In  this  cafe  alfo, 

x _ 0=0,  x — 0  =  0,  .& c.  may  be  confidered  as  fo  many 

cf  the  component  fimple  equations,  by  which  the  given 
equation  being  divided,  it  will  be  depreffed  fo  many 
degrees. 

CHAP  II. 

Of  the  Trans  formation  of  Equations . 

There  are  certain  transformations  of  equations  ne- 
ceffary  towards  their  folution  ;  and  the  mod  ufeful  aie 
contained  in  the  following  propofitions. 

prop .  I.  The  affirmative  roots  of  an  equation  be¬ 
come  negative,  and  the  negative  become  affirmative, 
by  changing  the  figns  of  the  alternate  terms,  beginning 
with  the  fecond. 

Thus  the  roots  of  the  equation  x4 — x3 — i9*?+49* 
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_,0=o  are  +i,  +2,  +3.  —  S’  whercas  the  r00ts  of  °^q“a' 
the  equation  x4+x3 — 19X2 — 49* — 3°— °»  are 

The  reafon  of  this  is  derived  from  the  compofition 
of  the  coefficients  of  thcfe  terms,  which  confift  of 
combinations  of  odd  numbers  of  the  roots,  as  explained 
in  the  preceding  Chapter. 

Prop.  2.  An  equation  may  be  transformed  into  ano¬ 
ther  that  (hall  have  its  roots  greater  or  lefs  than  the  roots 
of  the  given  equation  by  fome  given  difference. 

Let  x  be  the  unknown  quantity  of  the  equation, 
and  e  the  given  difference ;  let  _}-=x=±=e,  then  x=y=i=e; 
and  if  for  x  and  its  powers  in  the  given  equation,  y-y~e 
and  its  powers  be  inferted,  a  new  equation  will  anle, 
in  which  the  unknown  quantity  is  .y,  and  its  value  will 
be  xdt=e;  that  is,  its  roots  will  differ  from  the  roots 
of  the  given  equation  bye. 

Let  the  equation  propofed.be  x 3 — fx+qx—r— 0, 
of  which  the  roots  muff  be  diminifhed  by  e.  By  in¬ 
ferring  for  x  and  its  powers  y+e  and  its  powers,  the 
equation  required  is, 

y3+3<y7+3ey+e3 

—py'—tpey—pe  f  _0. 

+qy  +  9e 


— r 

Cor.  1.  From  this  transformation,  the  fecond,  or  any 
other  intermediate  term,  may  be  taken  away  ;  grant- 
in?  the  refolution  of  equations.  - 

Since  the  coefficients  of  all  the  terms  of  the  tranf- 
foftned  equation,  except  the  firft,  involve  the  powers 
of  e  and  known  quantities  only,  by  putting  the  coef¬ 
ficient  of  any  term  equal  to  O,  and  refolvmg  that  equa¬ 
tion,  a  value  of  e  may  be  determined;  which  being 
fubftituted,  will  make  that  term  to  vamfh. 

Thus,  in  this  example,  to  take  away  the  fecond 
term,  let  its  coefficient  3 e-p-O,  and  e=rp, which 
being  fubftituted  for  e,  the  new  equation  will  want 
the  fecond  term.  And  umverfally,  the  coefficient,  of 
the  firft  term  of  a  cubic  equation  being  1,  and  x  beinQ 
the  unknown  qu.n.i.y.jho  fecond  «,»  ™r  ^  “ 

away  by  fuppohng  x-y-+-jP,  — P  Dem£ 

of  that  term.  ,  .  » 

Cor.  2  The  fecond  term  may  be  taken  away  by  the 
folution  of  a  fimple  equation,  the  third  by  the  folution 

of  a  quadratic,  and  fo  on.  .• 

Cor.  *.  If  the  fecond  term  of  a  quadratic  equation  be 

taken  away,  it  will  become  a  pure  equation,  and  thus  a 

folution  of  quadratics  will  be  obtained,  which  coincides 
with  the  folution  already  given  in  Bart  1. 

Cor.  4.  The  laft  term  of  the  transformed  equation 
is  the  fame  with  the  given  equation,  only  having  e  m 

place  of  x.  .  ,  . 

Prop.  z.  In  like  manner  may  an  equation  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  another,  of  which  the  roots  (hall  he  equal 
to  the  roots  of  the  given  equation,  multiplied  or  divided 

byLeSt1xebeqthetunknown  letter  in  the  given  equation, 
and  y  that  of  the  equation  wanted ;  alio  let  e  be 
given  quantity. 

To  multiply  the  roots  let  xe=zy,  and 
x 


X  _ 

To  divide  the  roots  let  an<^ 


Then 
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Then  fubftitute  for  x  and  its  powers,  ~  or  ye  and 

its  powers,  and  the  new  equation  of  which  y  is  the  un¬ 
known  quantity  will  have  the  property  required. 

Cor .  I.  By  this  propofition  an  equation,  in  which 
the  coefficient  of  the  firft  term  is  any  known  quan¬ 
tity,  as  a ,  may  be  transformed  into  another,  .in  which 
the  coefficient  of  the  firft  term  fhall  be  unit.  Thus, 
let  the  equation  be  ax* — px2-\-qx — r=o.  Suppofe 

y 

y=ax,  orx--,  and  for  x  and  its  powers 


y 

infert  — 


py 2 


and  its  powers,  and  the  equation  becomes  — ~JT'  + 


——r=zO, 


or  y*—:py2-\-qay — cPr  =  o.  Alfo,  let  the 

30=0;  and  if  x 


j, then 


equation  be  5 x 3 — 6x2-\-qx 

y—6/+Z5y—75°=o- 

Cor.  2.  If  the  two  transformations  in  Prop.  2.  and 
3.  be  both  required,  they  may  be  performed  either 
feparately  or  together. 

Thus,  if  it  is  required  to  transform  the  equation 
ax*- — pxz-\-qx — r=o  into  one  which  fhall  want  the 
fecond  term,  and  in  which  the  coefficient  of  the  firft 
y 

term  fhall  be  1  ;  let  x=~,  and  then  y3 — py*-bqay — 

a7r=o  as  before;  then  let  y  =  z-\-\p>  and  the  new 
equation,  of  which  2  is  the  unknown  quantity,  will 
want  the  fecond  term,  and  the  coefficient  of  z3,  the 

z+\ p 

high  eft  term  is  1.  Or  if  x=  -  - 


the  fame 


*  '  -  na¬ 

tion  as  the  laft  found  will  arife  from  one  operation. 

Ex .  Let  the  equation  be  $x3 — 6x24"7* — 30=20. 
y 

—  *-1 —  v3 — 6v24-2Cv — ncn=n.  And  i f y rr 

let  x= 


y>—6f+$5y—15  0=0. 

•696  =  0.  Alfo,  at  once. 


If  x = ”,  then 

2  +  2,  Z3+2$Z 
2+2 

— ,  and  the  equation  propeily  reduced,  by  bringing 

all  the  terms  to  a  common  denominator,  and  then  call¬ 
ing  it  off,  will  be  zz-\-2$z — 696=10,  as  before. 

Cor .  3.  If  there  are  fractions  in  an  equation,  they 
may  be  taken  away,  by  multiplying  the  equation  by 
the  denominators,  and  by  this  propofition  the  equation 
may  then  be  transformed  into  another,  without  fradions, 
in  which  the  coefficient  of  the  firft  term  is  1 .  In  like 
manner  may  a  furd  coefficient  be  taken  away  in  certain 
cafes. 

Cor .  4.  Hence  alfo,  if  the  coefficient  of  the  fecond 
term  of  a  cubic  equation  is  not  divifible  by  3,  the 
fractions  thence  arifing  in  the  transformed  equation, 
wanting  the  fecond  term,  may  be  taken  away  by  the 
preceding  corollary.  But  the  fecond  term  alfo  may  be 
taken  away,  fo  that  there  fhall  be  no  fuch  fractions  in 

Z=*=P  .  A 
-P 


3 


the  transformed  equation,  by  fuppofing  x=- 

being  the  coefficient  of  the  fecond  term  of  the  given 
equation.  And  if  the  equation  ax3 — px2-\-qx — r=o 
be  given,  in  which  p  is  not  divifible  by  3,  by  fuppofing 
z  -\-p 

x=z~^f  >  the  transformed  equation  reduced  is  z3 — 


$p2-h9a<7-  Xz  —  2p3-\-qapq — 7 a2r=o  ;  wanting  the 
fecond  term,  having  1  for  the  coefficient  of  the  firft 


term,  and  the  coefficients  of  the  other  terms  being  all  Of  Equa- 
integers,  the  coefficients  of  the  given  equation  being 
alfo  fuppofed  integers. 

General  Corollary  to  Prop.  I.  2.  3. 

If  the  roots  of  any  of  thefe  transformed  equation* 
be  found  by  any  method,  the  roots  of  the  original 
equation,  from  which  they  were  derived,  will  eafily 
be  found  from  the  fimple  equations  expreffing  their  re¬ 
lation.  Thus,  if  8  is  found  to  be  a  root  of  the  trans¬ 
formed  equation  z3+2$z  — 696=0  (Cor.  2.  prop.  3.) 

Z- 

6ince  x=  — — ,  the  correfponding  root  of  the  given 

84-2 

equation  yx3 — 6x*  +  jx — 3o  =  omuftbe  — ~ — =2.  It 

is  to  be  obferved  alfo,  that  the  reafoning  in  Prop  2, 
and  3.  and  the  corollaries,  may  be  extended  to  any  or¬ 
der  of  equations,  though  in  them  it  is  applied  chiefly 
to  cubics. 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Refolution  cf  Equations . 

From  the  preceding  principles  and  operations,  rule* 
may  be  deri  ved  for  refolving  equations  of  all  orders. 

I.  Cardan’s  Rule  for  Cubic  Equations* 

The  fecond  term  of  a  cubic  equation  being  takei* 
away,  and  the  coefficient  of  the  firft  term  being  made 
I  (by  Cor.  1.  Prop.  2.  and  Cor.  1.  Prop.  3.  Chap.  II.), 
it  may  be  generally  reprefented  by  x3*+37*+2r=o; 
the  fign  +  in  all  terms  denoting  the  addition  of  them* 
with  their  proper  figns.  Let  x=ni+n,  and  alfo  ?nn 
~—q;  by  the  fubftitution  of  thefe  values,  an  equa¬ 
tion  of  the  6th  order,  but  of  the  quadratic  form,  is 
deduced,  which  gives  the  values  of  ni  and  n;  and 
hence, 


{m+?i-)x=3V — rft-V' r*+q3-]-3*/ — r — r2-hq> ;  or 
_ 9 _ 

x  =  3V/—r+V^  r2-\-q3 —  ^ — r+V^  r2-{-qr. 

Cor .  i.  In  the  given  equation,  if  3^  is  negative,  and 
if  r2  is  left  than  q3,  this  expreffion  of  the  root  involves  im- 
poffible  quantities;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  all  the  roots 
of  that  equation  are  poffible.  The  reafon  is,  that  in 
his  method  of  folution  it  is  neceffary  to  fuppofe  that 
x  the  root  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which 
the  produd  is  q .  But  it  is  eafy  to  ffiow,  that  in  this, 
which  is  called  the  irreducible  cafe ,  it  cannot  be  done. 

For  example,  the  equation  (Ex.  3.  Sed.  3.  of  this 
Chapter)  x3 — 156x4-560  =  0  belongs  to  the  irredu¬ 
cible  cafe,  and  the  three  roots  are  4~4>  +10,  — 14  ; 
and  it  is  plain  that  none  of  thefe  roots  can  be  divided 
into  two  parts  (?n  and  «),  of  which  the  produd  can 

1  56 

be  equal  to  ( — q=)  —  =  5 2  $  f°r  the  greateft  pro- 

dud  from  the  diviflon  of  the  greateft  root — 14,  is 
— 7X — 7  =  49  lefs  than  52. 

If  the  cube  root  of  the  compound  furd  can  be  ex- 
traded,  the  impoffible  parts  balance  each  other,  and 
the  true  root  is  obtained. 

The  geometrical  problem  of  the  trifedion  of  an 

ardji 
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rof  Equa-  arch  U  refolved  algebraically,  by  a  cubic  equation  of 
lions.  this  form  ;  and  hence  the  foundation  of  the  rule  or 
refolving  an  equation  belonging  to  this  cafe,  by  a  table 

of  fines.  .  .  .  ,  . 

Cor.  2.  Biquadratic  equations  may  be  reduced  to 

cubics,  and  may  therefore  be  refolved  by  this  rule. 

Some  other  claffes  of  equations,  too,  may  be  retolved 
by  particular  rules  ;  but  thefe,  and  every  other  order 
of  equations,  are  commonly  refolved  by  the  general 
rules,  which  may  be  equally  applied  to  all. 

II.  Solution  of  Equations  whofe  roots  are  commenfu- 
rate. 

Rule  i.  All  the  terms  of  the  equation  being  brought 
to  one  fide,  find  all  the  divifors  of  the  abfolute  term, 
and  fubftitute  them  fucceffively  jn  the  equation  for 
the  unknown  quantity.  That  divifor  which,  fubftrtn- 
ted  in  this  manner,  gives  the  refult  =o,  fhall  be  a 
-root  of  the  equation. 

Ex.  I.  xi — $ax2+2a'lx — 2arb\  __0# 

— bx2  -\-iabx  J 

The  fimple  literal  divifors  of  — 2a2b  are  a ,  b,  2 a, 
2by  any  of  which  may  be  inferted  for  x.  Suppoling 
xzz+a,  the  equation  becomes 

m1 — 3«3+2^3  2 a  b  7  {s  obvioufly  ~0. 

—  ba2+$a2b  1  5 

Ex.  z.  x3  — 2x% — 3 3* +90=0* 
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The  divifors  of  90  are  r,  2,  3,  5,  6,  9>  10>  T5>  ,8> 

^  The'  firft  of  thefe  divifors,  which  being  inferted  for  *r""J 
will  make  the  rcfult  =0,  is  4-3  i  +5  is  another  ; 
and  it  is  plain  the  lafl  root  muft  be  negative,  and  it  is 

—  6.  ,  . 

When  3  is  difeovered  to  be  a  root,  the  given  equa¬ 
tion  may  be  divided  by  *— 3  =  0,  and  the  refult  will 
be  a  quadratic,  which  being  refolved  will  give  the  other 
two  roots,  +5  aI)d  — 6. 

The  reafon  of  the  rule  appears  from  the  property  ot 
the  abfolute  term  formerly  defined,  viz.  that  it  is  the 
produft  of  all  the  roots.  . 

To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  trying  many  divifors, 
this  method  is  flioitened  by  the  following. 

Rule  2.  Subftitute  in  place  of  the  unknown  quantity 
fucceffively  three  or  more  terms  of  the  progreffion, 

I;  0;  _[,  &c.  and  find  all  the  divifors  of  the  fums 
that’refult ;  then  take  out  all  the  arithmetical  pro- 
greffions  that  can  he  found  among  thefe  divifors  whofe 
common  d  fference  is  I,  and  the  values  of  *  will  be 
among  thofe  terms  of  the  progreffions  which  are  the 
divifors  of  the  refult  arifing  from  the  fubftitution  of 
K— iO.  When  the  feries  increafes,  the  roots  will  be 
pofitive ;  and  when  it  decreafes,  the  roots  will  be 
negative. 

Examp.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  a  root  of  the  equa¬ 
tion  x3 — x1 — loxf6—0. 


The  operation  is  thus : 


Suppof  it.  Refult. 

Divifors. 

Ar.  pro. 

*=  +  l)  -  -  "  7—  4 

1, 

4 

.x—  0  >  x3 — X- — icx+6=  V  +  6 

{ ,  2,  3,  6, 

3 

—  1  J  -  -  -  A  +14 

2,  7,  14, 

2 

In  this  example  there  is  only  one  progreffion,  4,  3, 

2  ;  and  therefore  3  is  a  root,  and  it  is  — 3,  fince  the 
feries  decreafes. 

It  is  evident  from  the  rules  for  transforming  equa¬ 
tions  (Chap.  II.),  that  by  infertmg  for  *  -f  1  (  —+5), 
the  refult  is  the  -abfolute  term  of  an  equation  of  which 
the  roots  are  lefs  than  the  roots  of  the  given  equation 
by  )  (~e).  Cor.  4.  Prop.  2.  When  x— o,  the  refult 
is  the  abfolute  term  of  the  given  equation.  When  for 
x  is  inferted  — 1  — e ),  the  refult  is  the  abfolute 

term  of  an  equation  whofe  roots  exceed  the  roots  of 
the  given  equation  by  1  (=0.)  Hence,  if  the  terms 
of  the  feries  1,  o,  — 1,  —-2,  &c.  be  inferted  fuccef¬ 
fively  for  x,  the  refults  will  be  the  abfolute  terms  of 
fo  many  equations,  of  which  the  roots  form  an  increa- 
fing  arithmetical  feries  with  the  difference  1.  But  as 
the  commenfurate  roots  of  thefe  equations  muft  be 
among  the  divifors  of  their  abfolute  terms,  they  muft 
alfo  be  among  the  arithmetical  progreffions  found  by 
this  rule.  1  he  roots  of  the  given  equation  therefore 
are  to  be  fought  for  among  the  terms  of  tlrefe  progref- 
lions  which  are  divifors  of  the  refult,  upon  the  fuppo- 
fition  of  x~o,  becaufe  that  refult  is  its  abfolute  term. 

It  is  plain  that  the  progreffion  muft  always  be  in- 
creafing,  only  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  a  decreafing 
feries  with  the  fign  +  becomes  increafing  with  the 
fign  — .  Thus,  in  the  preceding  example,  — 4,  — 3, 

N°  11. 


_ 2,  is  an  increafing  feries,  of  which  — 3  is  to  be 

tried,  and  it  fucceeds. 

If,  from  the  fubftitution  of  three  terms  of  the  pro- 
greffion,  i,  o,  —  i,  &c.  there  arife  a  number  of  arith¬ 
metical  feriefes,  by  fubftltuting  more  terms  of  that 
progreffion,  fome  of  the  feriefes  will  break  of,  and, 
of  courfe,  fewer  trials  will  be  neceffary. 

III.  Examples  of  fusions  producing  the  higher 
Equations. 

Examp.  1.  It  is  required  to  divide  1 61.  between  two 
perfons,  fo  that  the  cube  of  the  one’s  ffiare  may  ex¬ 
ceed  the  cube  of  the  other’s  by  386. 

Let  the  greater  (hare  be  x  pounds, 

And  the  lefs  will  be  16 — x; _ 

By  the  queftion,  x3 — 16 — x|3z=386. 

And  by  Inv.  2x5 — 48x*4«768x — 4096  =  3^6. 
Tranfp.anddivide  x3 — 24x*+384x — 22  41  =  0. 

Suppof.  Refults.  Divifors. 

Ifx=  +  i;  -  1880  -  1,2,4,5,8,10,20, 

*:=  o;  -  2241  -  I,  3>  9>  z7>  83. 

—  I*,  -  2650  -  I,  2,  5,  10,  25,  53. 

Where  8,  9,  10,  differ  by  1  ;  therefore  +9  is  to  be 
tried;  and  being  inferted  for  x,  the  equation  is  — o. 
The  two  ftiares  then  are  9  and  7  which  fucceed. 

Since 


1 r 
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Since  .vr?9;  x  9^:0,  is  one  of  the  fimple  equa. 
tions  from  which  this  cubic  is  produced,  the.  t 
x3 — 24*24,  384* — 2241  „  re*ore 

- v~ ;T - L  =*9— iJ*  +  24 9=0.  And  the 

x  y 

two  roots  of  this  quadratic  are  irfipbfiible. 

Examp.  2.  What  two  numbers  are  thofe  whole  pro- 
dudt  multiplied  by  the  greater  will  produce  40c,  and 
their  difference  multiplied  by  the  lefs  20  ? 

Let  the  greater  number  be  *,  and  the  iefs y. 

Then  byqueft.  \  2*1=  *^=*40* 

3  yXy=xy—  v'zr  20 

Therefore  -  -  -  .  v — ?*  + 20 


And 

Alfo 


x2=J- 


4  +40724-4°° 
“7  ~ 


yzr=. 


ThereforeO±i2£±i££= 4 °> 

y  y 

Mult,  and  tranfp.  y  *  +  407* — 405^  +  400 ±i o> 

This  biquadratic,  refolved  by  divifors,  gives y‘~$  : 
and  therefore  x 2=9.  A 1  h 4 405^7 + 40° 3 

%hsyi+^sy — 80220. 

This  cubic  equation  has  one  pofitiVe  incommenfurate 
root,  viz.  1. 1 14,  &c.  which  may  be  found  by  the  rule 
m  the  next  fedlion,  and  two  impoflible.  The  incom¬ 
menfurate  root>z=  1. 1 14, See.  give s,v=z  19.067,  See.  and 
thefe  two  anfwer  the  conditions  very  nearly. 

Examp.  3.  The  fum  of  the  fquares  of  two  numbers 
208,  and  the  fum  of  their  cubes  2240  being  given, 
to  find  them. 

Let  the  greater  be  y  +jq  and  the  lefs  .v— -y% 

Then  *  + +  ; ^|*2=  2,v*+2/z: 208 

Hence yzzz  ic  4 — xl 

Alfo  x  +/3  +  .* — _>j3:=  2x 3 — 6.\/  zz  2240 
Subflitute  for/  its  value  and  2,y3  +  624x— 6x5!z=2*40% 
This  reduced  gives  X3—  ij6x +560=2:0. 

The  roots  of  this  equation  are  +10,  +4. _ 14.  J f 

I0>  then  y±z  2  ;  and  the  numbers  fought  are  12  and 
which  give  thejmly  juft  folution.  If  x  =  4,  then 
/:=88  and 7~-y/88.  The  numbers  fought  are  there, 
fore  4+  \/88  and  4 — The  laft  is  negative,  but 
they  anfwer  the  conditions.  Laftly,  if  — 14,  then 
y'-z.  —  92,  hence  y~*/ — 92,  is  impoflible;  but  ftill 
,the  two  numbers  —i4+y/ — 92,  —14— x/—9z,  be¬ 
ing  inferted,  Would  anfwer  the  conditions.  But  it  has 
been  frequently  obferved,  that  fuch  folutions  are  both 
lifelefs  and  without  meaning. 

IV*  Solution  of' Equations  by  Jlp pvoxi ma lion. 

By  the  former  rules,  the  rpots  of  equations,  when 
they  are  commenfurate,  may  be  obtained-.  Thefe* 
however,  more  rarely  occUr •  and  when  they  are  in¬ 
commenfurate,  we  can  find  only  an  approximate  value 
of*  them,  but  to  any  degree  of  exa&nefs  required. 
-There  are  various  rules  for  this  purpofe  ;  one  of  the 
moft  fimple  is  that  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  which  fhali  be 
tiow  explained. 

Von,  J.  Part 
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Lemma.  If  any  two  numbers,  being  inferted  forOfEqu 
the  unknown  quantity  (xj  in  any  equation,  give  re-  t*°r+ 
fults  with  oppofite  figns,  an  odd  number  of  roots  .mufi  ~ 
be  between  thefe  numbers. 

I  his  appears  from  the  property  of  the  abfolute 
term,  and  from  this  ob+nis  maxim,  that  if  a  number 
of  quantities  be  multiplied  together,  and  if  the  figns 
of  an  odd  number  of  them  be  changed,'  the  fign  of  the 
prod ud  is  changed.  For,  when  a  pofitive  quantity  is 
infer  ted  for  .v,  the  refult  is  the  abfolute  term  of  an 
equation  whofe  roots  are  lefs  than  the  roots  of  the  gi¬ 
ven  equation  by  that  quantity  (Prop.  2.  Cor.  3.  Chap>- 
I  )  If  the  refuft  has  the  fame  fign  as  the  given  ab¬ 
folute  term,  then  from  the  property  of  the  abfolute 
term  (Prop.  2.  Chap.  I.)  either  none,  or  an  even  num¬ 
ber  only,  of  the  pofitive  roots  have  had  their  figns 
changed  by  the  transformation  5  but  if  the  refult  has 
an  oppofite  fign  to  that  of  the  given  abfolute  term,  the 
figns  of  an  odd  number  of  the  pofitive  roots  muft  have 
been  changed.  In  the  firfl  cafe,  then,  the  quantity 
fubflituted  mufi;  have  been  either  greater  than  each  of 
ari  even  number  of  the  pofitive  roots  of  the  given  equa¬ 
tion,  or  lefe  than  any  of  them  ;  in  the  fecond  cafe,  it 
muft  have  been  greater  than  each  of  an  odd  number  of 
the  pofitive  roots.  An  odd  number  of  the  pofitive 
roots,  therefore,  muft  lie  between  them  when  they 
give  re  fults  with  oppofite  figns.  The  fame  obfervation 
is  to  be  extended  to  the  fubflitution  of  negative  quan¬ 
tities  and  .the  negative  roots. 

.  I?rom  lemma,  by  means  of  trials,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  find  the  neareft  integer  to  a  root  of  a  given 
numeral  equation.  This  is  the  firfl  ftep  towards,  the 
approximation  ;  and  both  the  manner  of  continuing  it* 
and  the  reaion  of  the  operation*  will  be  evident  from 
the  following  example. 

Let  the  equation  be  fc5 — 2x — yrre, 

u  Find  the  neareft  integer  to  the  root.  In  this  cafe 
a  root  is  between  2  and  3  5  for  thefe  numbers  being 
inferted  for  x,  the  one  gives  a  pofitive,  and  the  other 
a  negative,  refult.  Either  the  number  above  the  root, 
or  that  below  it,  may  be  aflhmed  as  the  firfl  value  ; 
only  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  take  that  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  neareft  to  the  root,  as  will  be  manifeft  from 
the  nature  of  the  operation. 

.  2*  Suppofe  .\~2+/  and  fubflitute  this  value  of  x 
m  the  equation. 

8+ 1 2/+ 6/7+/* 

~  2.V—-4  —2 / 

„ _ “  5==~ 5  . 


* s— 2  x—fzz—  1  +  1 07+  6/  * 2  +7  c. 

If /is  lefs  than  unit,  its  powers  p  and  f3  may  J\c 
negL&ed  in  this  firft  approximation,  and  lcpzi,  or 
o.  1  nearly,  therefore  xzzzz.x  nearly. 

3.  As 7-0. T  nearly  let  /=.  c+£,  and  infert  this 
value  of/in  the  preceding  equation. 

73r=:  0.001+  o.or*+o..ra,4-p3 

(>/  —  0,0 6  -r 

lc/==  I  4-10.^ 


/S  +  <)/'+Io/—  1: 


0.061  4- 1  i-23ij+6.3£i4-p3=tq 
and  negledtiog  p*  and  g*  as  very  (mall  0.614-11,2^. 
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\o  Gcomc-  —  ur  ^ 


— O.061 " 
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-.0054*  hence  f—0.i-\-g- 


H-23  ,  , 

.0946  nearly,  and  *=2.0946  nearly. 

4.  This  operation  may  be  eontinuedtoanylength 
as  by  fuppofing  *=-.0054+*.  -d  fo  on,  and  the 

value  of  *=2.09455 1 47  nearly- 

By  the  firft  operation  a  nearer  value  of*  may  e 
found  thus;  fmce/=.i  nearly,  and  _i  +  «o/+6/1+ 

/~°>  that  1S’  T^+76' +^T”°9+ 

true  t0  the  laft  figure,  and  *=2.094. 
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In  the  fame  manner  may  the  root  of  a  pure  equa- Application 
tion  be  found,  and  this  gives  an  eafy  method  ot  ap¬ 
proximating  to  the  roots  of  numbers  which  are  not  - v - 1 

perfect  powers-  .  p 

This  rule  is  applicable  to  numeral  equations  of  every 
order;  and,  by  affuming  a  general  equation,  general 
rules  may  be  deduced  for  approximating  to  the  roots 
of  any  propofed  equation.  By  a  fimilar  method  we 
may  approximate  to  the  roots  of  literal  equations*.  , 
which  will  be  exprdled  by  infinite  feries. 


FART  hi. 


Of  the  Application,  of  Algebra  to  Geometry. 


CHAP.  I. 

General  Principles . 

GEOMETRY  treats  both  of  the  magnitude  and 
G  pofition  of  extenfion,  and  their  connexions. 

Algebra  treats  only  of  magnitude  ;  *heref°r  ’ 
the  relations  which  fubfift  in  geometrical  figures,  thofe 
of  magnitude  only  can  be  immediately  exprefied  by 

algThea'oppofite  pofition  of  ftraight  lines  may  indeed 
b*  exprefTed  fimply  by  the  figns  +  and  — .  But,  1a 
orde/to  exprefs  the  various  other  pofitions  of  geome¬ 
trical  fioures  by  algebra  from  the  principles  . of  geonae- 
try,  fome  relations  of  magnitude  mult  be  found,  which 
depend  upon  thefe  pofitions,  and  which  can  be  exhi¬ 
bited  by  equations:  And,  converfely,  by  the  fame 
principles  may  the  pofitions  of  figures  be  inferred  from 
the  equations  denoting  fuch  relations.of  their  parts. 

Though  this,  application  of  algebra  appears  to  be 
indired,  yet  fuch  is  the  fimplicity  of  the  operations, 
and  the  general  nature  of  its  theorems,,  that  invelliga- 
tions,  efpecially  in  the  higher  parts  of  geometry,  are 
cenerally  eafier  and  more  expeditious  by  the  alge¬ 
braical  method,  though  lefs  elegant  than  by  what  is 
purely  geometrical.  The  con.nedions  alfo,  and  ana¬ 
logies  of  the  two  fciences  eftabhlhed  by  this  appli¬ 
cation,  have  given  rife  to  many  curious  fpeculations. 


Geometry  has  been  rendered  far.  more  extenfive  and 
ufeful,  and  algebra  itfelf  has  received  confiderable  im- 
provements., 

I..  Of  the  Algebraical  Exprefim  of  Geometrical  Mag- 
nitudes. 

A  line ,  whether  known  or  unknown,  is-  reprefented 
by  a  Angle  letter :  a  reftangle  is  properly  expreffed  by. 
the  produ&'df  the  two  letters  reprefeuting  its  tides  2 
and  a  reflangular  parallelepiped  by  the  produd  of  three 
letters  ;  two  of  which  reprefent  the  tides  of  any  of  its, 
redangular  bafes,  and  the  third  the  altitude. 

Thefe  are  the  moil  fimple  expreffions  of  geometrical 
magnitudes  ;  and  any  other  which,  has  a  known  pro¬ 
portion  to  thefe,  may  in  like  manner  be  expreffed  al¬ 
gebraically.  Converfeiy,  the  geometrical  magnitudes, 
reprefented  by  fuch  algebraical  quantities,  may  be 
found,  only  the  algebraical  dimenfions  above  the  third-, 
not  having  any  corresponding  geometrical  dimenfions, 
muff  be  expreffed  by  proportionals  (a). 

The  oppofite  pofition  of  ftraight  lines,  it  has  been 
remarked,  may  be  expreffed  by  the  figns  +  and 

Thus,  let  a  point  A  be  given  in  the  line 

■p  A  ""M  P  B 

AP,  any  fegment  AP  taken  to  the  right  hand  being 

confidered  as  poiltive,  a  fegment  Ap  to  the  left  is  pro¬ 
perly 


/ 


<*>k  23 

une  dimenfion ;  and  any  fuch  equation  may  be  eafily  expreffed  geometrically  by  means-of,  proportionals,  as  1 

T^rthe6  algebraical,  equation  a*  +  b*=c*-d*,  is  to  be  expreffed  geometrically,  a,  b,  *and  d,  being  fup; 
,ofed  to  reprefent  ftraight  lines ;  let  a:b:e  fig,  m  continued  proportion,  then  ^  .  b  .  .*  ;f  '  + 

4  .iat*+gi  then  let  a:c-.h-.k:l,  and  :  d  ::  it; /;  alfo, .let  c  :  dime  nip,  and  '  /?,;  ;  f  j  °]_C  and 
m  .  .  c-c—p.  Bv  combining  the  two  former  proportions  (Chap.  II.  Part  I.),  e  :  a_+b  .  ./.  +£. 

■ombin'ing  th/l.Ue,  «i>b  thi.  U(l  tamj,  «-*<  *+*>  .  ,7=(*l ,  <X**>  ~-t****t. 

c — p  ' :  l :  * +£• 
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Application  perly  reprefented  by  a  negative  quantity.  If  a  and  b 
try.  e°me  rePre^e.nt  two  lines  5  and  if>  upon  the  line  AB  from 
the  point  A,  AP  be  taken  towards  the  right  equal  to 
a ,  it  may  be  expreffed  by  +a;  then  PM  taken  to  the 
left  and  equal  to  b ,  will  be  properly  reprefented  by  — b , 
for  AM  is  equal  to  a—  b.  If  a~ib,  then  M  will  fall 
upon  A,  and  a — bzz o.  By  the  fame  notation,  if  b 
is  greater  than  a ,  M  will  fall  to  the  left  of  A  ;  and  in 
this  cafe,  if  2 a~b9  and  if  Pp  be  taken  equal  to  b ,  then 
* — £  =  — a  will  reprefent  Ap,  which  is  equal  to  a, 
and  fituated  to  the  left  of  A.  This  ufe  of  the  figns, 
however,  in  particular  cafes,  may  be  precluded,  or  in 
fome  meafure  reftrained. 

The  portions  of  geometrical  figures  are  fo  various, 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  give  general  rules  for  the  alge¬ 
braical  exprtfiion  of  them.  The  following  are  a  few 
examples. 

A11  angle  is  expreffed  by  the  ratio  of  its  fine  to  the 
radius  ;  a  right  angle  in  a  triangle,  by  putting  the 
fquares  of  the  two  fides  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  hy- 
pothenufe  ;  the  pofition  of  points  is  afeertained  by  the 
perpendiculars  from  them  on  lines  given  in  pofition  ; 
the  pofition  of  lines  by  the  angles  which  they  make 
with  given  lines,  or  by  the  perpendiculars  on  them 
from  given  points ;  the  fimilarity  of  triangles  by  the 
proportionality  of  their  fides  which  gives  an  equation, 
&c. 

Thefe  and  other  geometrical  principles  muft  be  em¬ 
ployed  both  in  the  demonflration  of  theorems  and  in 
the  folution  of  problems.  The  geometrical  propofition 
mull  firft  be  exprefTed  in  the  algebraical  manner,  and 
the  refult  after  the  operation  mull  be  expreffed  geome¬ 
trically. 

II.  "The  Demonf  ration  of  Theorems* 

All  propofitions  in  which  the  proportions  of  mag¬ 
nitudes  only  are  employed,  alfo  all  propofitions  expref- 
fmg  the  relations  of  the  fegUlents  of  a  flraight  line,  of 
their  fquares,  redlangles,  cubes,  and  parallelopipeds, 
are  demonflrated  algebraically  with  great  eafe.  Sueh 
demonftrations,  indeed,  may  in  general  be  confidered 
as  an  abridged  notation  of  what  are  purely  geome¬ 
trical. 

This  is  particularly  the  cafe  in  thofe  propofitions 
which  may  be  geometrically  deduced  without  any  con- 
ftruClion  of  the  fquares,  redlangles,  &c.  to  which  they 
refer.  From  the  firft  propofition  of  the  fecond  book 
of  Euclid,  the  nine  following  may  be  eafily  derived  in 
this  manner,  and  they  may  be  confidered  as  proper  ex¬ 
amples  of  tkis  mod  obvious  application  of  algebra  to 
geometry. 

If  certain  pofitions  are  either  fnppofed  or  to  be  in¬ 
ferred  in  a  theorem,  we  muft  find,  according  to  the 
preceding  obfervations,  the  connexion  between  thefe 
pofitions  and  fuch  relations  of  magnitude  as  can  be  ex- 
preffed  and  reafoned  upon  by  algebra.  The  algebrai- 
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cal  demon  fixations  of  the  12th  and  13th  propofitions  Application 
of  the  2d  book  of  Euclid,  require  only  the  47th  of  the  Geonu> 

I.  El.  The  35th  and  36th  of  the  3d  book  require  only  . 
the  3.  Ill*  El.  and  47.  I.  El. 

From  a  few  fimple  geometrical  principles  alone,  a 
number  of  conclufions,  with  regard  to  figures,  may  be 
deduced  by  algebra  ;  and  to  this  in  a  great  meafure 
is  owing  the  extenfive  ufe  of  this  fcience  in  geometry. 

If  other  more  remote  geometrical  principles  are  occa- 
fionally  introduced,  the  algebraical  calculations  may  be 
much  abridged.  The  fame  is  to  be  obferved  in  the 
folution  of  problems  ;  but  fuch  in  general  are  lefs  ob*> 
vious,  and  more  properly  belong  to  the  ftrid  geome-r 
trical  method. 

III.  Of  the  Solution  of  Problems . 

Upon  the  fame  principles  are  geometrical  problems 
to  be  refolved.  The  problem  is  fuppofed  to  be  con¬ 
firmed,  and  proper  algebraical  notations  of  the  known 
and  unknown  magnitudes  are  to  be  fought  for,  by 
means  of  which  their  connections  may  be  expreffed  by 
equations.  It  may  firft  be  remarked,  as  was  done  in 
the  cafe  of  theorems,  that  in  thofe  problems  which  re¬ 
late  to  the  divifion  of  the  line  and  the  proportions  of  it* 
parts,  the  expreflion  of  the  quantities,  and  the  ftating 
their  relations  by  equations,  are  fo  eafy  as  not  to  re¬ 
quire  any  particular  directions.  But  when  various  po- 
fitions  of  geometrical  figures  and  their  properties  are 
introduced,  the  folution'  requires  more  attention  and 
/kill.  No  general  rules  can  be  given  on  this  fubjeCt,  but 
the  following  obfervations  may  be  of  ufe. 

1.  The  confl ruCtion  of  the  problem  being  fuppofed, 
it  is  often  farther  neceffary  to  produce  fome  of  the 
lines  till  they  meet;  to  draw  new  lines  joining  remark¬ 
able  points ;  to  draw  lines  from  fuch  points  perpendi¬ 
cular  or  parallel  to  other  lines,  and  fuch  other  opera¬ 
tions  as  feem  conducive  to  the  finding  of  equations  ; 
and  for  this  purpofe,  thofe  efpecially  are  to  be  employ¬ 
ed  which  divide  the  fclieme  into  triangles  that  are  given, 
right  angled  or  fimilar. 

2.  It  is  often  convenient  to  denote  by  letters,  not 
the  quantities  particularly  fought,  but  fome  others  front 
which  they  can  eafily  be  deduced.  The  fame  may  be 
obferved  of  given  quantities. 

3.  The  proper  notation  being  made,  the  neceffary 
equations  are  to  be  derived  by  the  ufe  of  the  moil  fim¬ 
ple  geometrical  principles;  fuch  as  the  addition  and  fub- 
traClion  of  lines  or  of  fquares,  the  proportionality  of 
lines,  particularly  of  the  fides  of  fimilar  triangles,  & c* 

4.  There  muft  be  as  many  independent  equations  as 
there  are  unknown  quantities  affumed  in  the  inveftiga- 
tion,  and  from  thefe  a  final  equation  may  be  inferred 
by  the  rules  of  Part  I. 

If  the  final  equation  from  the  problem  be  refolved, 
the  roots  may  often  be  exhibited  geometrically  ;  but 
the  geometrical  conftruCtion  of  problems  may  be  ef- 
3  I  2  feCled 


If  any  known  line  is  affumed  as  i,  as  its  powers  do  not  appear,  the  terms  of  an  equation,  Including  any  of 
tiiem,  may  be  of  very  different  dimenfions;  and  before  it  can  be  properly  expreffed  by  geometrical  magnitudes, 
the  deficient  dimenfions  muft  be  fupplied  by  powers  of  the  i.  When  an  equation  has  been  derived  from  geo¬ 
metrical  relations,  the  line  denoting  1  is  known  ;  and  when  an  affumed  equation  is  to  be  expreffed  by  the  rela*. 
t*ons  of  geometrical  magnitudes*  the  1  is  to  be  affumed. 

In  this  manner  may  any  fingle  power  be  expreffed  by  a  line.  If  it  is  x*,  then  to  I,  find  four  quantities  in 
continued  proportion;  fo  that  1  ix  :m:n  :/ :  q9  then  1  :  q  : :  I s  ;  xs}  or  $~xs}  and  fo  of  others. 
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Application feded  alfo  without  refolving  the  equation,  and  even 
to  Geome-  without  deducing  a  final  equation,  by  the  methods  at- 

*?•. _ ,  terwards  to  be  explained.  *  . 

If  the  finai  equation  is  Ample  or  quadratic,  the  roots 

being  obtained  by  the  common  rules,  may  be  geome- 
trically  exhibited  by  the  finding  of  proportionals,  and 
the  addition  or  fubt  radii  on  of  fquares. 

By  inferting  numbers  for  the  known  quantities,  a 
numeral  expreffion  of  tlie  quantities  fought  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  refolving  the  equation.  But  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  fome  particulars  of  the  problem  befides  finding 
the  unknown  quantifies  of  the  equation,  it  may  be  far¬ 
ther  neceffary  to  make  a  Ample  condrudion  ;  or,  if  it 
is  required  that  every  thing  be  exprefled  in  numbers, 
to  fubftitute  a  new  calculation  in  place  of  tliat  con¬ 
drudion. 

Prop.  I.  To  divide  a  given  Jlraight  line  AB  into  two 
parts that  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  whole  line 
and  one  of  the.  parts  may  be  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the 
dher  part, 

7 - -  A  c  B 

Let  C  be  the  point  of  divifion,  and  let  AB“#, 
AC  =  x,  and  then  CB  =  tf—x.  Flom  the  problem 

_ axz^x1;  and  this  equation  being  refolved  (Chap. 

/  aiJral  * 

V.P.H.)  gives  2, 

The  quantity  fa'+?L  »  the  hypothenufe  of  a 

right  angled  triangle,  of  which  the  two  fides  are  a  and 

— ,  and  is  therefore  eafily  found ;  —  being  taken  from 
2 

this  line,  gives  x=AC,  which  is  the  proper  folution. 
But  if  a  line  A c.  be  taken  on  the.  oppofite  fide  of  A, 
dnd  equal  to  the  above  mentioned  hypothenufe,  together 

*  Tf  V  a2 

■with  1  it  wilt  represent  the  negative  root  —  /  — 

2  ^4? 

?  and  will  give  another  folution  ;  for  in  this  cafe 

alfo  ABXBc=Af*.  But  c  is  without  the  line  AB-; 
and  therefore,  if  it  is  not  confidered  as  making,  a  divi¬ 
fion  of  AB,  this  negative  root  is  rejeded^ 

This  folution  coincides  with  what  is  given  by  Eli- 

did.  For  v/fll  is  equalf  feethe  fig.  of  Prop.  I  ith 

II.  B.  Eucl.  Simfon’s  edit.). to  EB  or  EF,  and  there; 

fore  J ?+£-|^EF-EA=AF=AH.;  and 

the  point  H  correfponds  to  C  in  the  preceding,  figure.. 

Btfidesj  if  on  EF+-EA=CF  (inllead  of  EF— 
EA=FA)  a  fquare  be  defcribed  on  the  oppofite  fide 
of  CF  from  AG,  BA  produced  will  meet  a  fide  of  it 
in  a  point;,  which  if  it  be  called  1C,  will  give  KBXBA 
ssKA1.  K. correfponds  to  c,  and  this  folution  will 
GQrrefpond.  with  the  algebraical  folution  by  means  of 
the  negative  root. 

If  CB  had  been  called  x,  and  AC  =za--x,  the  equa¬ 
tion  would  be  axzza* — iax-\~x%y  which  gives  xaa 

j  in  which  both  roots  are  pofitive,  and  the 
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folutions  derived  from  them  coincide  with  the  pr'cr- 
din^.  If  the  folution  be  confined  to  a  noint  within  , 


point  try. 

the^line,  then  one  of  the  pofitive  roots  mud  be  re-  v — 
jeded,  for  one  of  the  roots  of  the  compound  fquare 

from  which  it  is  derived  is  x — a  negative  quantity, 

which  in  this  ftrid  hypothefis  is  not  admitted.  In 
fuch  a  problem,  however,  both  conftrudions  are  gene¬ 
rally  received,  and  confidered  even  as-  necefiary  to  a 
complete  folution  of  it. 

If  a  folution  in  numbers  be  required,  let  AB=io, 
then  x  =  :±=V*i  25 — 5.  It  is  plain,  whatever  be  the 
value  of  AB,  the  roots  of  this  equation  are  incommen¬ 
surate,  though  they  may  be  found,  by  approximation, 
to  any  degree  of  exadnefs  required.  I11  this  cafe,  xzze 
i±cii.i>8o3 — 5,  nearly;  that  is  AC  =  6. 1863,  nearly ; 
and  Aczz  16.1803,  nearly. 

Frob.II.  In  a  given  Triangle  ABC  to  infetibe  a 
Square. 

Suppofe  it  to  be  done,  and  let  it  be  EFHG.  From 
A  let  AD  be  perpendicular  on  the  bafe  BC*  meeting 
EF  in  K. 

Let  BC  =  a,  A 

and  ADr p,  both 
of  which  are  gi¬ 
ven  becaule  the 
triangle  is  given. 

Let  AK  be  aflfu- 
med  as  the  un¬ 
known  quantity, 
becaufe  from  it 
the  fquare  can 
eafily  be  condruc- 
ted ;  and  let  it  be 
called  x.  Then 
(KD=  EGr  ) 

EF—/ — x. 

On  account  of  the  parallels  EF,  BC,  AD  :  BC  :  : 
AK  :  EF;.  that  is,  p  :.a  :  :  x  :  x,  and  p— px=z.ay,. 

Px 

which  equation. being  refolved,.  gives 

Therefore  x  or  AK.  is  a  third  proportional  to  p+a 
and  />,  and  may  be  found  by  11.  VI.  EL  1  he  point 
K  being  found,  the  condrudion  of  the  fquare  is  fuf- 
fieiently  obvious. 

PkOB.  III.  In  the  right-angled  Triangle  ABC,  the 
Bafe  BC,  and  the  Sum  of  the  Perpendicular  and 
Sides  BA  AC  q-  AD  being  given,  to  find,  the  Tri¬ 
angle . 

Such  parts  oF 
this  triangle  are  to 
be  found  as-  are 
necedary  for  de¬ 
scribing  it :  The 
perpendicular  AD' 
will  be  fufficient, 
for  this  purpofe  ; 
and  let  it  be  call¬ 
ed  x;  Let  AB  + 

AC  +  AD=:rf,  BC=J; 

4 


F  , 

/ 

k\  F 

Lj  k 

\ 

1  \ 

\  G  J 

H  G 

therefore  B  A  AC = a — ■ x- 
Let 
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Application  aA~y—x 

to  Ge ome-  -Let  BA— AC  be  denoted  by y,  then  BA  =  - - 

try.  2 


and  AC=c~ 


But  [47.  I.  EL]  BC’==BAa 


wife,  from  a  known  property  6f  right-angled  triangles, 
ECXAD=BAXAC;  that  is,  bx=(f-y~~X. 

a—y—x  \a 2 — 2^4-x2 — yx  _ 

- _ - =  j— - ~ — - .  This  lafl  equation 

being  multiplied  by  2,  and  added  to  the  former,  gives 
b*  -\-2bxzna* — -lax-^-x*,  which  being  refolved  accord- 
ing  to  the  rules  of  Part  I.  Chap.  V.  gives  xzza  + b — 
V  2ab+2b*. 

To  conftruft  this  :  a-\- b  is  the  fum  of  the  perimeter 
and  perpendicular,  and  is  given  ;  VTab^ib1  = 

*Sa-{~bX7b  is  a  mean  proportional  between  a-\-b  and 
2b,  and  may  be  found;  therefore,  from  the  fum  of  the 
perimeter  and  perpendicular  fubtradt  the  mean  propor¬ 
tional  between  the  faid  fum  and  double  the  bafe,  and 
the  remainder  will  be  the  perpendicular  required. 

From  the  bafe  and  perpendicular  the  right-angled 
triangle  is  eafily  conftru6led. 

In  numbers,  let  BA-f- AC-f-  AD=i  8. 8  era;  BC= 
10  =zb;  then  ADrrrf-f£ — V 2ab^~2b1-=2?>.S — */Jj6 
=  4.8rrx,  and  BA -{-AC  —  t  4.  By  either  of  the  firft 
equationsylrr:  2^*-p2i7X — a*~xz= 4  and  j  =  BA — AC 
zr 2 ;  therefore  BA  =  8,  and  AC =6. 

The  geometrical  expreflion  of  the  roots  of  final  equa¬ 
tions  arifing  from  problems  may  be  found  without  re¬ 
viving  them  by  the  interfe&ion  of  geometrical  lines. 
Thus,  the  roots  of  a  quadratic  are  found  by  the  in- 
terfe&ions  of  the  circle  arid  ftraight  line,  thofe  of  a 
cubic  and  biquadratic,  by  the  interfe&ion  of  two  conic 
fe&ions,  Sc c. 

The  folution  of' problems  may  be  effe&ed  alfo  by 
the  iiittrfediions  of  the  loci  of  two  intermediate  equa¬ 
tions  without  deducing  a  final  equation.  But  thefe 
two  lafl  methods  can  only  be  underilood  by  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  loci  of  equations. 


CHAP.  II. 

Oft  he  Definition  of  Lines  by  Equations . 

Links  which  can  be  mathematically  treated  of  muft 
be  produced  according  to  an.  uniform  rule,  which  de¬ 
termines  the  pofition  of  every  point  of  them. 

Phi 8  rule  conftitutes  the  definition  of  any  line  from 
which  all  its  other  properties  are  to  be  derived. 

A  ftraight  line  has  been  confidered  as  fo  fimple  as 
to  be  incapable  of  definition*  The  curve  lines  here 
treated  of  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  a  plane  ,*  and  are  de¬ 
fined  either  from  the  fe&ion  of  a  folid  by  a  plane,  or 
more  univerfally  by  fome  continued  motion  in  .a  plane, 
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according  to  particular  rules.  Any  of  the  properties  Application 
which  are  fhown  to  belong  peculiarly  to  fuch  a  line, t0  Geome- 
may  be  affirmed  alfo  as  the  definition  of  it,  from  which  r 

all  the  others,  and  even  what  upon  other  occnfions  may 
have  been  confidered  as  the  primary  definition,  may  be 
demon  ft  rated.  Hence  lines  may  be  defined  in  various 
methods,  of  which  the  moil  convenient  is  to  he  deter- 
mined  by  the  purpofe  in  view.  The  fimplicity  of  a 
definition,  and  the  eafe  with  which  the  other  proper¬ 
ties  can  be  derived  from  it,  generally  give  a  prefe¬ 
rence. 

Definitions .  1.  When  curve  lines  are  defined  by  c- 
quations,  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  produced  by  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  one  flraight  line,  as  PM  moving  in  a  given 
angle  along  another  flraight  line  AB  given  in  pofirioiii 
which  is  called  the  bafe. 

M 


M 


-+ 

A 


2.  The  flraight  line  PM  moving  along  the  other,  is 
called  an  ordinate ,  and  is  ufually  denoted  by  y . 

3.  The  fegment  of  the  bafe  AP  between  a  given 
point  in  it  A,  and  an  ordinate  PM,  is  called  an  abfeifs 
with  refpe&  to  that  ordinate,  and  is  denoted  by  x. 
The  ordinate  and  abfeifs  together  are  called  co-ordi¬ 
nates, 

4.  If  the  relation  of  the  variable  abfeifs  and  ordinate 
AP  and  PM  be  expreffed  by, an  equation,  whicli  be* 
Tides  x  and  y  contains  only  known  quantities*  the  curve 
MO  deferibed  by  the  extremity  of  the  ordinate,  mo¬ 
ving  along  the  bafe,  is  called  the  locus  of  that  equa¬ 
tion* 

5.  If  the  equation  is  finite,  the  curve  is  called  al¬ 
gebraical  (a).  It  is  this  clafs  only  which  is  here  con¬ 
fidered. 

6.  The  dimenfons  of  fuch  equations  are  eftimated 
from  the  highefl  fum  of  the  exponents  of  x  and^  in  any 
term.  According  to  this  definition,  the  terms  a4 5 6 7,  x3y.}, 
x2) y4 ,  are  all  of  the  fame  dimenfion. 

7.  Curve  lines  are  divided  into  orders  from  the  di¬ 
me  nfi  on  s  of  their  equations,,  when  freed  from  fra 61  io us 
and  furds. 

In  thefe  general  definitions,  the  flraight  line  is  fup¬ 
pofed' to  be  comprehended,  as  it  is  the  locus  of  fimple 
equations.  The  loci  of  quadratic  equations  are  fliown  . 

to> 


(a)  The  terms  geometrical  and  algebraical ,  as  applied  to  curve  lines,  are  ufed  in  different  fenfe  by  different 
writers;  there  are  feveral  other  claffes  of  curves  befides  what  is  here  called  algebraical,  winch  caii.be  treated. off 
mathematically  and  even  by  means  of  algebra.-  See  Scholium  at  the  end.. 


V 
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J8.30  r  Qiime  more  general  fuppofitions_  nifty  be  of  life  in  Application 

Application  to  be  the  conic  feftions,  which  are  hence  ca  e  me  jetei-mining  the  figure;  but  tliefe  can  be  fuggelted  only  '^Geome' 

~  the  fecond  order,  See.  -  i  tV>#>  pnnntion  in  view,  bv  i _ 

It  is  fufficiently  plain  from  the  nature  of  an  equa- 
•  •  .  _ *  thnt  it  millt 
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tion,  ‘containing »t wo  variable  quantities,  that  it  mull 
determine  the  pofition  of  every  point  of  the  curve,  de¬ 
fined  by  it  in  the  manner  now  defetibed ;  tor  it  any 
particular  known  value  of  one  of  the  variable  quantities 
as  of  .v  be  aflumed,  the  equation  will  then  have  one  un¬ 
known  quantity  only,  and  being  refolved,  will  give  a 
precife  number  of  correfponding  values  of^,  which  de¬ 
termine  fo  many  points  of  the  curve. 

As  ever)-  point  of  the  locus  of  an  equation  has  the 
fame  general  property,  it  mull  be  one  curve  only,  and 
from  this  equation  all  its  properties  may  be  derived. 

It  is  plain  alfo,  that  any  curve  line  defined  from  the 
motion  of  a  point,  according  to  a  fixed  rule,  mull  ei¬ 
ther  return  into  itfelf,  or  be  extended  ad  infinitum  with 
;a  continued  curvature.  ... 

The  .equation,  however,  is  fuppofed  to  be  irredu¬ 
cible  ;  bee  a  ufe,  if  it  is  not,  the  locus  will  be  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  inferior  lines:  but  this  combination  will  pollcls 
the  general  properties  of  the  lines  of  the  order  of  the 

It  is  to  be  obferved  all  along,  that  the  pofitive  va- 
lues  of  the  ordinate,  as  PM,  being  taken  upwards,  the 
negative  Pm  will  be  placed  downwards,  on  the  oppohte 
fide  of  the  bafe  :  and  if  pofitive  values  of  the  abfcifs, 
as  AP,  be  aflumed  to  the  right  from  its  beginning, 
the  negative  values  A.P  will  be  upon  the  left,  and 
from  tliefe  the  points  of  the  curve  M ,  m,  on  that  fide 

are  to  be  determined.  ,  .  r 

In  the  general  definition  of  curves  it  is  tifual  to  iup- 
pofe  the  co-ordinates  to  be  at  right  angles.  If  the 
locus  of  any  equation  be  deferibed,  and  if  the  abfcifs 
be  aflumed  on  another  bafe,  and  the  ordinate  be  placed 
at  a  different  angle,  the  new  equation  exprefling  their 
relation,  though  of  a  different  form,  will  be  of  the  fame 
order  as  the  original  equation  ;  and  likewife  will  have, 
in  common  with  it,  thofe  properties  which  diftinguifh 
the  equations  of  that  particular  curve. 

This  method  of  defining  curves  by  equations  may 
not  be  the  fitted  for  a  full  invefligation  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  a  particular  curve ;  but  as  their  number  is  with¬ 
out  limit,  fucli  a  minute  inquiry  concerning  all,  would 
be  not  only  ufelefs,  but  impoflible.  It  has  this  great 
advantage,  -however,  that  many  of  the  general  affec¬ 
tions  of  all  curves;  and  of  the  diitinft  orders,  and  alfo 
ibme  of  the  mod  ufeful  properties  of  particular  curves, 
may  be  eafily  derived  from  it. 

X.  The  Determination  of  the  Figure  of  a  Curve  from 
its  Equation . 


from  the  particular  form  of  the  equation  111  view,  by  , 
fnppofing  x  to  have  certain  relations  to  the  known 
quantities,  the  values  of  y  may  become  more  i.mple, 
and  the  equation  may  be  reduced  to  fuch  a  form  as  to 
n.™,.  tVn-  direction  of  the  curve,  and  fome  of  its  obvi- 


ana  tne  cuuduuu  - 

(how  the  direction  of  the  curve,  and  fome  of  its  obvi¬ 
ous  properties-  .  ,  ,  •  ■ 

The  following  general  obfervations  may  alfo  be  laid 

d°T"if  in  any  cafe  a  value  of  vanilhes,  then  the  curve 
meets  the  bafe  in  a  point  determined  by  the  corre¬ 
fponding  value  of  x.  Hence  by  putting  y  —  0,  the 
roots  of  the  equation,  which  in  that  fituation  are  values 
of  x  will  give  the  diftances  on  the  bafe  from  the  point 
aflumed  as  the  beginning  of  x,  at  winch  the  curve 

m62.  If  at  a  particular  value  of  x,  y  becomes  infinite, 
the  curve  has  an  infinite  arc,  and  the  ordinate  at  that 

point  becomes  an  afymptote. 

3.  If  when  x  becomes  infinitely  great, y  vamihes,  the 

bafe  becomes  an  afymptote.  .  r 

a.  If  any  value  of  y  becomes  impoflible,  then  fo  ma¬ 
ny' interfedlions  of  the  ordinate  and  curve  va111fo.  lt 
at  any  value  of  x  all  the  values  of  y  become  impoflible, 
the  ordinate  does  not  there  meet  the  curve. 

r  If  two  values  of  y  become  equal  and  have  the 
fame  fign,  the  ordinate  in  that  fituation  either  touches 
the  curve,  or  paffes  through  an  interfeftion  of  two  of 
its  branches,  which  is  called  a  punClum  duplex ■,  or 
through  an  oval  become  infinitely  little,  called  &  punt 

^InTke^manuer  is  a  purMum  triplex,  &c.  to  be  de- 

The  following  example  will  llluftrate  this  do&iinc. 

Let  the  equation  be  ay-— xy«s=*3  +  bx-. _ 

x’+ix1  ,  .  /x3-t -bx* 

Therefore,  and y-^J 

-  z+r  fz±lxx. 

I.et  AB  be  aflumed  as  a  bafe  on  which  the  abfcifleS 
are  to  he  taken  from  A,  and  the  ordinates  perpendicu- 
lar  to  it. 

Since  the  two  values  of  y  are  equal,  but  have  oppo- 
fite  ligns ;  PM,  and  Pm  which  reprefent  then,  mult 
be  taken  equal  to  cadi  other  on  oppohte  fides  ot 
AB  ;  and  it  is  plain  that  the  parts  of  the  curve  on 
the  two  fides  of  AB  mull  be  every  way  limilar  and 

If  x  is  made  equal  to  a ,  then^  —  x  -  — 


The  general  figure  of  the  curve  may  be  found  by 
fubftituting  lucceffively  particular  values  of  x  the  ab¬ 
fcifs,  and  finding  by  the  refolution  of  thefe  equations 
the  correfponding  values  ofjy  the  ordinate,  and  of  con- 
fequence  fo  many  points  of  the  curve.  If  numeral  va¬ 
lues  be  fub  hi  tilted  for  .v,  and  alfo  certain  numbers  for 
the  known  letters,  the  refolution  of  the  equation  gives 
numeral  expreflions  of  the  ordinates ;  and  from  thefe, 
by  means  of  fcales,  a  mechanical  defeription  of  the  curve 
will  be  obtained,  which  may  often  be  ufeful,  both  in 
pointing  out  the  general  difpofition  of  the  figure,  and 
alfo  in  the  pra&ical  applications  of  geometry. 


which  is  an  algebraical  expreflion  for  infinity ;  there* 
fore  if  AC  is  taken  equal  to  a ,  the  perpendicular  CD 
will  become  an  afymptote  to  the  curve,  which  will 
have  two  infinite  arcs  (Obf.  2.).  If  *  is  greater  than 
it)  the  quantity  under  the  radical  figii  becomes  negative, 
and  the  values  of  y  are  impo&ble ;  that  is,  no  part  o 
the  curve  lies  beyond  CD  (4.) 

Both  branches  of  the  curve  f afs  through  A,  ^ 
y o,  when  x=o(i.)  Let  *  be  negative,  and y  = 

j b~~*- ;  the  values  of  y  will  be  poffible,  if  *  is  not 
a  +  x  .  4 

greater  than  bj  but  if  xuzbf  then^  =  o,  and  if  ^  is  grea^* 
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Application  er  than  b ,  the  values  of  y  become  impoffible  ;  that  is, 
to  Geome-  if  the  abfcifs  A p  be  taken  to  the  left  of  A,  and  lefs 
1*7 -r  '  than  by  there  will  be  two  real  equal  values  of  y,  viz . 

PMy  Pm  on  the  oppofite  Tides  as  before;  if  A£  be 
taken  equal  to  b  the  curve  will  pafs  through  E,  and  no 
part  of  it  i3  beyond  E  ( i .  and  4.) 


-B 


The  portion  between  A  and  E  Is  called  a  Nodus. 

ff  y  be  put  =0,  then  the  values  of  x  are  o,  o, _ b ; 

that  is,  the  curve  paffes  twice  through  A,  or  A  Is  a 
pundlum  duplex,  and  it  paflls  alfo  through  E  as  be¬ 
fore  ( 1 . )  0 

The  mechanical  defcription  of  curves  mentioned  in 
the  beginning  of  this  fedlion,  may  be  illuilrated  by  the 
preceding  example.  For  this  purpofe,  let  any  nume- 
ra  values  of  a  and  b  be  alTumed ;  and  if  fucceffive  nume¬ 
ral  values  of  x  he  inferted,  correfponding  numeral 
values  of  y  will  be  obtained,  by  which  fo  many  points 
in  the  curve  may  be  conftruded. 

Let  AC=g-io;,AE=J=r2;  and  firftlet  x=i,  then 
v - *-  v  /  r  ? 

J  V  a _ x  v  f - 12  nearly>  which 

gives  the  length, of  the  ordinates  when  the  abfcifs  is  i ; 
and  in  the  fame  manner  are  the  ordinates  to  be  found 
when  x  is  2,.  3,.  or  any  other  number.  Thus,  if  6, 

then  y  =-fc6Xv/^=i2.73  "early;  and  if  AP  be 

taken  from  the  fcale  of  equal  parts  (according  to  which 
AB  and  AE  are  fuppofed  to  be  laid  down)  and  equal 
to  6,  then  PM  Pm,  being  taken  from,  the  fame  fcale, 
each  equal  to  12.73,  will  give  the  points  of  the  curve 

M ,m.  In  like  manner,  if  x  =  —  rv,  n  —  ~ f J_ _ t- 

rnearly l  and  if  AP=9i  then  PM,  Pm  being 
taken  from  the  fame  fcale  equal  to  3.58,  will  give  the 
points  M,  m.  In  the  fame  manner  may  any  number 
of  points  be  found,  and  thefe  being  joined,  will  give  a 
reprefen tation  of  the  curve,  which  will  be  more  or  lefs 
jult,  according  to  the  number  of  points  found,  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  feveral  operations  employed. 

mfh°d*  the  locus  of  any  other  cqua- 

ouation  °th  6iraCed  \  varying  the  former  e- 

quation,  the  figure  of  its  locus  will  be  varied.  If  b— o, 

and” A  is  called  the  n°du8  Vaniflles’ 
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If  b  is  negative,  then  E  is  to  the  right  of  A,  which  Application 
will  now  be  a  pundtum  conjugatum.  The  reft  of  the  to  ^eome* 
curve  will  be  between  E  and  C,  and  CD  becomes  an  try‘  r 
affymptote.  "^v~" 

If  =  0,  then  — xyz  —  x3 — bx 2,  or y*=zbx — x 2,  which 
is  an  equation  to  the  circle  of  which  bzzAE  is  the  dia* 
rneter. 

II*  General  Properties  of  Curves  from  their  Equations .  • 

The  general  properties  of  equations  lead  to  the  gene* 
ral  affedions  of  curve  lines.  For  example, 

A  ftraight  line  may  meet  a  curve  in  as  many  points 
as  there  arc  units  in  the  dimenfion  of  its  equation  ;  for 
fo  many  roots  may  that  equation  have.  An  afymp- 
tote  may  cut  a  curve  line  in  as  many  points,  excepting 
two,  as  it  has  dimenfions,  and  no  more*  The  fame 
may  be  obferved  of  the  tangent. 

Impoffible  roots  enter  an  equation  by  pairs;  there- 
i.ore  the  interfedion  of  the  ordinate  and  curve  muft 
vanifh  by  pairs. 

1  he  curves  of  which' the  number  exprelling  the  or- 
der  is  odd,  mull  have  at  lead  two  infinite  arcs  ;  for  the 
abfcifs  may  be  fo  alTumed,  that,  for  every  value  of  it, 
either  pofitive  or  negative,  there  mull  be  at  lead  one 
value  of  y.  See. 

The  properties  of  the  coefficients  of  the  terms  of 
equations,  mentioned  Part  II.  Chap.  I.  furnifh  a  great 
number  of  the  curious  and  univerfal  properties  of  curve 
lines.  For  example,  the  fecond  term*  of  an  equation  is 
the  fum  of  the  roots  with  the  figns  changed,  and  if  the 
feeond  term  is  wanting,. the  poiitive  and  negative  roots 
mudbe  «luaI-  From  this  it  is  eafy  to  demonflrate, 

1  hat  if  each  of  two  parallel  draiglit  lines  meet  a 
curve  line  in  as  many  points  as  it  has  dimenfions,  and 
if  a  draight  line  cut  thefe  two  parallels;  fo  that  the  fum 
of  the  fegments  of  each  on  one  fide  be  equal  to  the 
fum  of  the  fegments  on  the  other,  this  draight  line 
will  cut  any  other  line  parallel  to  thefe  in  the  fame 
manner.  Analogous  properties,  with  many  other 
confequences  from  them,  may  be  deduced  from  the 
compofition  of  the  coefficients  of  the  other  terms. 

Many  properties  of  a  particular  order  of  curve’s  may 
be  inferred  from  the  properties  of  equations  of  that  or¬ 
der.  Thus,  If  a  draight  line  cut  a  curve  of  the 
third  order  in  three  points,  and  if  another  draight  line 
be  drawn,  making  a  given  angle  with  the  former,  and 
cutting  the  curve  alfo  in  three  points,  the  parailelopiped 
by  the  fegments  of  one  of  thefe  lines  between  its  inter- 
fedtion  with  the  other,  and  the  points  where  it  meets . 
the  curve,  will  be  to  the  parailelopiped  by  the  like  feg- 
ments  of  the  other  line  in  a  given  ratio.”  This  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  compofition  of  the  abfolute  term,  and 
may  be  extended  to  curves  of  any  order. 

HI*  The  Subdivifon  of  Curves* 

As  lines  are  divided  into  orders  from  the  dimenfions 
of  their  equations,  in  like  manner,  from  the  varieties  of 
the  equations  of  any  order,  may  different  genera  and 
fpeites  of  that  order-  be  didmguiffied,  and  from  the  pe¬ 
culiar  properties  of  thefe  varieties,  may  the  affections 
of  the  particular  curves  be  difeovered. 

For  this  purpofe  a  complete  general  equation  is  af- 
iumed  of  that  order,  and  all  the  varieties  in  the  terms 
and  coefficients  which  can  affed  the  figure  of  the  locus  . 
are  enumerated. . 
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Application  It  was  formerly  obi  erred,  that  the  equations  belong* 
to  Lome-  to  any  one  curve  may  be  of  various  forms,  acco  d- 
i,|  to  the  pof.tion  of  the  bafe,  and  the  angle  which 
the  ordinate  makes  with  it,  though  they  be  ad  of  the 
fame  order,  and  have  alfo  certain  properties,  which  di- 
■ftinguifh  them  from  the  other  equations  of  that  or- 

de  The  locus  of  fimple  equations  is  a firelight  line.  There 
:are  three  fpecies  of  lines  of  .the  fecond  order,  w  hich 
are  eafily  fhown  to  be  the  conic  fetttons,  reckoning  the 
circle  and  ellipfe  to  be  one.  Seventy- eight  fpecies  have 
been  numbered  of  the  third  order :  And  as  the  fupe- 
rior  orders  become  too  numerous  to  be  particulaily 
.reckoned,  it  is  ufiial  only  to  divide  them  into  certain 

general  claffes.  -  « 

A  complete  arrangement  of  the  curves  of  any  on,?r 
would  furnilh  canons,  by  which  the  fpecies  of  a  curve 
whofe  equation  is  of  that  order  might  be  found. 

IV.  Of  the  place  bf  Carves  defined  from  ether  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  Algebraical  Sjjlem. 

If  a  curve  line  be  defined  from  the  fechon  of  a  folia, 
or  from  any  rule  different  from  what  has  been  here  fup- 
pofed,  an  equation  to  it  may  be  derived  by  which  its 
order  and  fpecies  in  the  algebraical  fyftern  may  be 
found.  And,  for  this  purpofe,  any  bafe  and  any  angle 
of  the  co-ordinates  may  be  afl  tuned,  from  which  the 
equation  may  be  moft  eafily  derived,  or  may  be  of  the 

•mod  fimple  form.  -  .  ... 

The  three  conic  fettions  are  of  the  fecond  ordet,  *.s 
their  equations  are  univerfally  quadratic;  the  ciffotd  of 
the  ancients  is  of  the  third  order,  and  the  42a  fpecies, 
according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  enumeration  j  this  is  the 
curve  defined  by  the  equation  in  page  439,  col.  1 .  par.  ult. 
when  b  =  0.  The  curve  delineated  above  in  the  fame 
page,  is  the  41ft  fpecies.  When  b  is  negative  in  that 
'equation,  the  locus  is  the  43d  fpecies.  The  chbnchosd 
of  Nicomedes  is  of  the  fourth  order  J  the  Cpjfintan 
curve  is  alfo  of  the  fourth  order,  &c.  ...... 

It  is  to  be  obferVed,  that  not  only  the  firft  definition 
qf  a  curve  may  be  expreffed  by  an  equation,  but  like- 
wife  any  of  thofe  theorems  called  loci ,  in  which  tome 
property  is  demonilrated  to  belong  to  every  point  of 
the  curve.  The  expreflion  of  thefe  propofitions  by  e- 
•quations,  is  fometimes  difficult  ;  no  general  rules  can 
be  given;  and  it  mud  be  left  to  the  fkill  and  experience 
of  the  learner, 

Scholiurt. 

This  method  of  treating  curve  lines  fc>y  equations, 
betides  the  ufes  already  hinted  at,  has  many  others, 
which  do  not  belong  to  this  place  ;  fuch  are,  the  find¬ 
ing  the  tangents  of  curves*  their  curvature,  their  areas, 
and  lengths,  Sac.  The  folution  of  thefe  problems  has 
been  accomplished  by  means  of  the  equations  to  curves, 
though  by  employing,  concerning  them,  a  method  of 
-reafonmg  different  from  what  has  been  here  explained* 

C  H  A  P.  Illi 

I.  Corf  ruction  of  the  Loci  of  Equations » 

The  defeription  of  a  curve,  according  to  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  it,  is  affumed  in  geometry  as  a  f  oftulate.  . 

If  the  properties  of  a  particular  curve  are  investi¬ 
gated,  it  will  appear  that  it  may  be  dticribed  from  a 
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variety  of  data  different  from  thofe  affum*4  »  p°-^“ 

ftulate,  by  demonflrating  the  dependence  pi  tue  tormei  try< 

upon  the  hitter.  .  .  , .  "'v  ‘“'J 

As  the  definitions  of  a  curve  may  oe  various,  io  alto 
may  be  the  podulates,  and  a  definition  is  frequently 
chofen  from  the  mode  of  defeription  connected  with  it. 

The  particular  objeft  in  view,  it  was  formerly  remark¬ 
ed  mud  determine  the  proper  choice  of  a  definition  ; 
the  (implicit,  of  it,  the  eafe  with  which  the  other  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  figure  may  be  derived  from  it,  and  fome¬ 
times  even  the  eafe  with  which  it  can  be  executed  me¬ 
chanically,  roriy  be  coniidered  as  important  circum- 

^  In^the  draight  line,  the  circle,  the  conic  fettions, 
and  a  few  curves  of  the  higher  orders,  the  mod  conve¬ 
nient  definitions,  and  the  podulates  connected  with 
them,  are  generally  known  and  received-  An  equation 
to  a  curve  may  alfo  be  affumed  as  a  definition  ot  it  5 
and  the  defeription  of  it,  according  to  that  definition, 
mav  be  confidered  as  a  podulate  :  but  if  the  geome¬ 
trical  con  (traction  of  problems  is  to  be  invclhgated  by 
means  of  algebra,  it  is  often  ufeful  to  deduce  from  the 
equation  to  a  curve,  thofe  data  which,  from  the  geo¬ 
metrical  theory  of  the  curve,  are  known  to  be  necef- 
farv  to  its  defeription  in  the  original  podulate,  or  in 
any  problem  founded  upon  it.  't  his  is  called  conjlruc- 
tivv  the  locus  of  an  equation,  and  from  this  method  arc 
Generally  derived  the  mod  elegant  conditions  which 
can  be  obtained  by  the  ufe  of  algebra.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  fedion,  there  is  an  example  of  a  problem  refolved 
by  fuch  conftru&ioils. 

Sometimes  a  mechanical  defeription  of  a  curve  line 
defined  by  ari  equation  is  ufeful;  and  as  the  exhibition 
of  it,  by  fuch  a  motion  as  is  fuppofed  in  that  definition, 
is  rarely  practicable,  it  generally  becomes  neceiTary  to 
contrive  fome  more  fimple  motion  which  may  in  effect 
correfpoud  with  the  other,  and  may  deferibe  the  curve 
with  the  degree  of  accuracy  which  is  wanted  Fre¬ 
quently,  indeed,  the  only  method  which  can  be  conve¬ 
niently  pra&ifed,  is  the  finding  a  number  of  points  irt 
the  curve  by  the  refolution  of  numeral  equations,  ill 
the  manner  mentioned  in  Sed.  i.  of  this  Chapter,  and 
then  joining  thefe  points  by  the  hand;  and  though  this 
operation  is  manifeitly  imperfeft,  it  is  on  fome  occa* 
fions  ufeful. 


II.  Solution  of  Problems * 

The  folution  of  geometrical  problems  by  algebra  is 
flinch  promoted,  by  deferring  the  loci  of  the  equations 
ariling  from  thefe  problems.  ,  . 

For  this  purpofe,  equations  are  to  be  derived,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  methods  formerly  deferibed,  and  then  to  be 
reduced  to  two,  containing  each  the  fame  two  unknown 
quantities.  The  loci  of  thefe  equations  are  to  be  de¬ 
feribed,  the  two  unknown  quantities  being  confidered 
as  the  co-ordinates,  and  placed  at  the  fame  ang  e  10 
both.  The  co-ordinates  at  an  interfeftion  of  the  loci, 
will  be  common  to  both,  and  give  a  folution  of  the 

problem.  .  ,  . 

The  fimplicity  of  a  conflrii&ion  obtained  by  this 
method,  will  depend  upon  a  proper  notation,  and  the 
choice  of  the  equations  of  which  the  loci  are  to  c 
deferibed.  Thefe  will  frequently  be  different  from 
what  would  be  proper  in  a  different  method  of  locu¬ 
tion » 


Pro  a* 
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^to  Ge()-°n  Pror.  IV.  To  find  a  Point  F  in  the  Bafe  of  the  given 
metry.  Triangle  ABC  , fo  that  the  Sum  of  the  Squares  of  FE, 

FD  drawn  from  it  perpendicular  upon  the  two  Sides , 
may  he  equal  to  a  given  Space . 

Draw  BH,  CG  perpendicular  on  the  two  Tides,  and 

fctFD=*fFE=* 

BF  =  Z,  bc=*,  A 

B  H  zr  p,  CG=r, 
and  the  given  fpace 

FD*-f  FEzz=w\ 

From  fimilar  tri¬ 
angles  z  :  x  :  :  b 
hx 

and  2= — • 
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on  KM.  Thi3  perpendicular  is  equal  to . 


That  is  yz=p 

* — — ,  an  equation  to  a  flraight  line. 

But  xi-\-y1T=ml  of  which  the  locus  is  a  circle,  ha¬ 
ving  m  for  the  radius.  By  conftru&ing  thefe  loci, 
their  interfe&ion  will  give  a  folution  of  the  problem. 

Let  KL  =  CG  (  =  r)  be  at  right  angles  to  LM= 
BH  (=/>),  join  KM, 
to  which  let  LN  be 
parallel  ;  LN  is  the 
locus  of  the  equation 

y  =  p — — ;  for  let  any 
r 

line  OPQ_  be  drawn 
parallel  to  LM,  if  KP 

then  PQj=/5, 

and  QO  =  LM  =  p, K 
therefore  PO:=^— — 

PJL. 

r 

About  the  centre 
K,  with  a  diftance  e- 
qual  to  the  line  m9  let 
a  circle  be  deferibed ; 
that  circle  will  be  the 
locus  of  the  equation 
Ml  =  xz+y*  ;  for  it  13 
plain  that  if  OP  be 

any  perpendicular  from  the  circumference  upon  KL, 
KP  being  x,  OP  will  be  y.  Either  of  the  points, 
therefore  in  which  thefe  two  loci  interfed  each  other, 
as  O,  will  give  OP  an  ordinate  in  both  equations,  KP 
being  the  common  abfeifs  ;  therefore  KP,  OP  are  the 
two  perpendiculars  required,  from  which  the  point  F 
is  eafily  found.  r 

The  conflru&ion  might  have  been  made  on  figure  ift, 
with  fewer  lines.  If  the  circle  touches  LN,  there  is 
only  one  folution  which  is  a  minimum;  and  if  the  circle 
does  not  meet  LN,  the  problem  becomes  impofiible. 

When  the  circle  touches  LN,  the  radius  m  muft  be 
equal  to  the  perpendicular  from  K  on  LN,  or  from  L 
Vol.  I.  Part  II. 
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a  fourth  proportional  to  MK,  KL,  and  LM,  tud  its 
lquare  theretore  is  the  lead  fum  of  the  fquares  of  the 
perpendiculars  from  a  point  in  the  bafe  on  the  two 
ndes. 

It  may  be  remarked  alfo,  that  the  point  which  gives 
the  lum  of  the  fquares  a  minimum,  is  found  by  dividing 
the  bafe,  m  the  proportion  of  the  fquares  of  the  two 
ijdes  of  the  triangle  ;  and  this  is  eafily  demonftrated 
from  the  preceding  conilrudlion. 

Prob.  V.  Between  two  given  Lines  to  find  two  mean 

Proportionals. 

Let  the  lines  be  a  and  b,  and  let  the  two  means  be 
x  andy ;  therefore  a  :  x  ■.  y  :  b,  and  hence  ay=x\  and 
tX~K\  whicb  arC  both  equations  to  the  parabola,  and 
are  eafily  eonftrufted.  The  co-ordinates  at  the  inter- 
fedtion  of  thefe  two  loci  will  be  the  means  required. 

If  one  unknown  quantity  only  is  affumed,  or  if  it  is 
convenient  to  deduce  a  final  equation  containing  only 
one,  the  conftrudion  of  the  roots  is  to  be  obtained  by 
the  method  mentioned  in  the  next  feftion.  7 

Scholium . 

The  conflru&ions  of  the  two  preceding  problems  are 
geometrical ;  but  it  is  fometimes  convenient  to  have  a 
practical  folution,  by  the  mechanical  defeription  either 
of  the  algebraical  lines  employed  in  the  geometrical  fo- 
ution,  or  of  other  geometrical  lines  by  which  it  can 
be  effe&ed.  But  few  of  thefe  are  tolerably  accurate  : 
io  that,  in  general,  by  means  of  calculation,  the  prac- 
tical  operations  are  all  reduced  to  what  may  be  per- 
iormed  by  a  rule  and  a  compafs. 

III.  Conjiruflion  of  Equations. 

The  roots  of  an  equation,  containing  only  one  un¬ 
known  quantity,  may  be  found  by  the  interfeaion  of 
lines,  the  product  of  whofe  dimenfions  is  equal  to  the 
dimenfion  of  that  equation.  And  hence  problems  are 
refoLed  wuhout  an  algebraical  folution  of  the  equation 

anting  from  them.  \ 

Thus  cubic  and  biquadratic  equations  may  be  con- 
ftru&ed  by  the  interferons  of  two  conic  fe&ions  as 
the  circle  and  parabola,  which  are  generally  affumed  as 
being  molt  eafily  deferibed. 

•  In,order.to  find  thefe  conltruftions,  a  new  equation 
is  to  be  aflumed,  containing  two  variable  quantities, 
one  of  which  is  the  unknown  quantity  of  the  given  e- 
quation,  and  the  other  by  fubftitution  is  to  be  inferted 
alfo  m  the  given  equation  ;  the  interfeaion  of  the  loci 
of  thefe  equations  will  exhibit  the  roots  required. 

.  Canons  may  be  devifed  for  the  conftruaion  of  par¬ 
ticular  orders,  without  affuming  the  new  equation. 

The  final  equation  from  prob.  5.  would  be  x}z=a2b 
which  being  conflrufted  according  to  the  rules,  exhi¬ 
bits  the  common  geometrical  folution  of  that  problem 
by  the  circle  and  parabola. 

If  an  equation  be  affumed,  as  ay=x\  the  other  by 
fubftitution  becomes  xy=ab;  the  locus  of  the  former  is 
a  parabola,  and  of  the  latter  an  hyperbola,  one  of  its 
affymptotes  being  the  bafe,  and  the  co-ordinates  at 
their  interfeaion  will  reprefent  ,v  andy  ;  the  firft  of  the 
two  means  is  x,  and  in  this  cafe  y  is  the  other. 

3  K  •  •  Eaua- 
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*»«ry.  the  conic  feftions,  one  of  them  not  being  the  circle. 

As  geometrical  magnitudes  may  be  reprefented  by 
algebra,  fo  algebraical  quantities  and  numbers  may  be 
reprefented  by  lines.  Hence  this  conftruftion  of  equa¬ 
tions  has  fometimes  been,  ufed  as  an  eafy  method  of 
approximation  to  the  roots  of  numeral  equations.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  necefTary  ft  might  lines  muft  be  laid 
down  by  means  of  a  fcale  of  equal  parts,  and  the  curve 
lines  on  whole  interfeftion  the  conftruftion  depends, 
muft  be  aftually  defcribed  ;  the  linear  roots  being  mea- 
fured  on  the  fcale  will  give  the  numbers  required. 
Thefe  operations  may  be  performed  with  fufficient  ac¬ 
curacy  for  certain  purpofes  ;  but  as  they  depend  on 
mechanical  principles,  the  approximation  obtained  by 

them  cannot  be  continued  at  pleafure  ;  and  hence  it  is 
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feldom  ufed,  except  in  finding  the  firft  ftep  of  an  ap-  Application 
proximation,  which  is  to  be  carried  on  by  other  me-  ™  ^ 
thods.  v- 

Scholium. 

If  the  relation  between  the  ordinate  and  abfcifs  be 
fixed,  but  not  expreffible  by  a  finite  equation,  the  curve 
is  called  Mechanical  ( A )  or  Tranfcendental.  This  clafs 
is  alfo  fometimes  defined  by  equations,  by  fuppofing 
either  x  or  y  in  a  finite  equation  to  be  a  curve  line,  of 
which  the  relation  to  a  ftraight  line  cannot  be  expref- 
fed  in  finite  terms. 

If  the  variable  quantities  *  or^  enter  the  exponents 
of  any  term  of  an  equation,  the  locus  of  that  equation 
is  called  an  Exponential  Curve. 

Many  properties  of  thefe  two  clafles  of  curves  may 
be  difcovcred  from  their  equations. 
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ALGEDO,  the  running  of  a  gonorrhoea  Hopping 

||  fuddenly  after  it  appears.  When  it  thus  Hops,  a  pain 
Algilbarii.  reaches  to  the  anus,  or  to  the  tefticles,  without  thei 
>  being  fwelled;  and  fometimes  this  pain  reaches  to  the 
bladder  ;  in  which  cafe  there  is  an  urging  to  difcharg 
the  urine,  which  is  with  difficulty  palled,  and  in  very 
fmall  quantities  at  a  time.  The  pain  is  continued  to 
the  bladder  by  the  urethra  ;  to  the  anus,  by  the  acce- 
leratory  mufcles  of  the  penis ;  and  to  the  tefticles,  by 
the  vafa  deferentia,  and  veficuke  feminales..  In  this 
cafe,  calomel  repeated  fo  as  to  purge,  brings  back 
the  running,  and  then  all  difficulty  from  this  fymptom 

ALGENEB,  a  fixed  ftar,  of  the  fecond  magnitude* 
in  Perfeus’s  right  fide;  its  longitude  is  27°  46  12' 
of  Taurus,  and  its  latitude  30  05  28  north,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr  Flamftead’s  catalogue.  .  ,  .  , 

ALGEZIRA,  a  town  of  Andalufia  in  Spain,  with 
a  port  on  the  coaft  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar..  By 
this  city  the  Mpors  entered  Spain  in  7l  3  *>  lt  waa 
taken  from  them  in  1-344*  after  a  very  long  fiege,  re¬ 
markable  for  being  the  firft  in  which  cannon  were  made 
ufe  of.  It  was  called  Old  Gibraltar ,  and  is  about  four 
leagues  from  the  New.  W.  Long.  5,  2.  N.  Lat. 

36‘aLGHIER,  or  Algeria  a  town  in  Sardinia,  with' 
a  bifhop’s  fee,  upon  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  ifland,  be¬ 
tween  Safferi  and  Bofa.  Though  it  is  not  large,  it  is 
well  peopled,  and  has  a  commodious  port.  The  coral 
fiftied  for  on  this  coaft  is  in  thehigheft  efteem  of  any  in 
the  Mediterranean4.  W.  Long.  4>  2*  Lat.  36.  Q. 

ALGIABARII,  a  Mahometan  fe&  of  predeftma^ 
nans,  who  attribute  all.  the  a&ions  of  men,  good, or 
evil,  to  the  agency  or  influence  of  God.  Th^Algia- 
barii  ft  and  oppofed  to  the  Alkaparii.  They  hold 
abfolute  degrees  and  phyfical  premotion.  For  the 
juftice  of  Gpd  in  punifhing  the  evil  he  has  caufed, 
they  refolve  it  wholly  into  his  abfolute  dominion  over 
the  creatures. 


Algiers. 
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ALGIERS,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  now  one  of  the  ^  , 

ftates  of  Barbary.— According  to.  the  lateft  and  beft 
camputations,  it  extends  460  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to 
weft,  and  is  very  unequal  in  breadth ;  fome  places  being 
fcarce  40  miles  broad,  and  others  upwards  of  100.  It 
lies  between  Long.  o.  16.  and  9.  16.  W.  and  extends 
from  Lat.  36.-55.  to  44.  50.  N.— It  is  bounded  on  the 
north,  by  the  Mediterranean  ;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  river 
Zaine,  the  ancient  Tufca,  which  divides  it  from  Tunis  $- 
on  the  weft,  by  the  Mulvya,  and  the  mountains  of  Tra- 
va,  which  feparate  it  from  Morocco  ;  and  on  the  fouth 
by  the  Sahara,  Zaara,  or  Numidian  defert.  1 

The  climate  of  Algiers  is  in  moft  places  fo  moderate,  Climate  and 
that  they  enjoy  a  conftant  verdure  ;  the.  leaves  of  the  01  • 
trees  being  neither  parched  up  by  heat  in  fummer,  nor 
nipped  by  the  winter’s  cold.  They  begin  to  bud  in 
February  ;  in  April  the  fruit  appears  in  its  full  bigneis, 
and  is  commonly  ripe  in  May.  The  foil,  however,  is* 
exseffively  various ;  fome  places  being  very  hot,  dry, 
and  barren,  on  which  account  they  are  generally  fuf- 
fered  to  lie  uncultivated  by  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
very  negligent.  Thefe  barren  places,  efpecially  fuch  aa- 
lie  on  the  fouthern  fide,  and  are  at  a  great  diftancs 
from  the  fea,  harbour  vaft  numbers  of  wild  creatures, 
as  lions,  tigers,  buffaloes,  wild  boars,  ftags,  porcupines, 
monkeys,  oftriches,  &c.  On  account  of  their  barren- 
nefs,  they  have  but  few  towns,  and  thofe  thinly  peopled; 
though  fome  of  them  are  fo  advantageoufty  fituated  for 
trading  with  Bildulgerid  and  Negroland,  as  to  drive- 
a  confiderable  traffic  with  them. 

The  Algerine  kingdom  made  formerly  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  Mauritania, Ting i tana  (See  Mauri¬ 
tania,),  which  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  by 
Julius  Gaffar,  and  from  him  alfo  called  Mauritania 
Ctffarienfis. — In  the  general  account  of  Africa,  it  has- 
been  noticed,  that  the  Romans  were  driven  out  or 
that  continent  by.  the  Vandals;  thefe  by  Behfanus, 
the  Greek  emperor  Juftinian’s  general ;  and  the  Greeks 
13  their  turn  by  the  Saracens.  This  laft  revolution 
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.  (a)  The  term  Mechanical,  in  this  place,  is  ufed  merely  as  the  name  of  a  particular  clafs  of  curves. 
implying  that  they  have  any  more  dependence  on  the  principles  of  Mechanics  or  Phyfics  than  t> 
curves  which  have  been  treated  of. 
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the  Arab 
princes, 


Algiers,  happened  about  the  middle  of  the  feventh  century  ; 
and  the  Arabs  continued  mailers  of  the  country,  di¬ 
vided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  kingdoms  or  ftates  ; 
z  under  chiefs  of  their  own  choofmg,  till  the  year  1051. 
Abu'Texe-  This  year,  one  Abubeker-ben-Omar,  or,  as  the  Spa- 
^^uc8nifh  authors  call  him,  Abu-Texcfien,  an  Arab  of  the 
Zinhagian  tribe,  being  provoked  at  the  tyranny  of 
thofe  defpots,  gathered,  by  the  help  of  his  marabouts 
or  faints,  a  moll  powerful  army  of  malcontents,  in  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  Numidfa  and  Libya.  His  fol- 
lowerswere  nicknamed  Marabites  or  Morabites;  by  the 
Spaniards,  Almoravtdcs ;  probably  from  their  being 
affembled  principally  by  the  faints  who  were  alfo  called 
Morabites .  The  khalif  of  Kayem’s  forces  were  at 
this  time  taken  up  with  quelling  other  revolts  in  Syria, 
Mefopotamia,  &c.  and  the  Arabs  in  Spain  engaged  in 
the  moft  bloody  wars;  fo  that  Texefien  having  nothing 
to  fear  from  them,  had  all  the  fuccefs  he  could  wifh 
againft  the  Arabian  cheyks  or  petty  tyrants,  whom  he 
defeated  in  many  battles,  and  at  laft  drove  them  not 
only  out  of  Numidia  and  Libya,  but  out  of  all  the 
weftern  parts,  reducing  the  whole  province  of  Tingi- 
tania  under  his  dominion.' 

Texefien  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Yufef,  or  Jofeph 
a  brave  and  warlike  prince.  In  the  beginning  of  liis 
reign,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Morocco, 
which  he  defigned  to  make  the  capital  of  his  empire. 
While  that  city  was  building,  he  fent  fome  of  his  ma¬ 
rabouts  ambaffadors  to  Tremecen  (now  a  province  of 
Algiers),  at  that  time  inhabited  by  a  powerful  and 
infolent  fe&  of  Mahometans  called  Zeneti .  The  de- 
fign  of  this  embaffy  was  to  bring  them  back  to  what  he 
called  the  true  faith ;  but  the  Zeneti,  defpifing  his  of¬ 
fers,  affembled  at  Amaf,  or  Amfa,  their  capital,  mur¬ 
dered  the  ambaffadors,  and  invaded  Jofeph’s  dominions 
with  an  army  of  50,000  men. 

Zeneti  de*  The  king  hearing  of  their  infamous  proceedings, 
ftroyed.  fpeedily  muftered  his  army,  and  led  it  by  long  marches 
into  their  country,  deftroying  all  with  fire  and  fword  ; 
while  the  Zeneti,  inflead  of  oppofing  his  progrefs,  re¬ 
tired  as  fall  as  poffible  towards  Fez,  in  hopes  of  recei¬ 
ving  affiftance  from  thence.  In  this  they  were  miferably 
deceived  :  the  Fezzans  marched  out  againft  them  in  a 
hoftile  manner  ;  and  coming  up  with  the  unhappy  Ze¬ 
neti,  encumbered  with  their  families  and  baggage,  and 
ready  to  expire  with  hunger  and  wearinefs,  they  cut 
them  all  to  pieces,  except  a  fmall  number  who  were 
moftly  drowned  in  attempting  to  fwim  acrofs  a  river, 
and  fome  others  who  in  their  flight  periflied  by 
falling  from  the  high  adjacent  rocks.  In  the  mean  time 
Jofeph  reduced  their  country  to  a  mere  defart  :  which 
was,  however,  foon  peopled  by  a  numerous  colony  of 
Fezzans,  who  fettled  there  under  the  protection  of  the 
reigning  kings.  In  this  war  it  is  computed  that  near 
a  million  of  the  Zeneti,  men,  women,  and  children, 
loft  their  lives. 

The  reftlefs  and  ambitious  temper  of  Jofeph  did  not 
let  him  remain  long  at  peace.  He  quickly  declared 
war  againft  the  Fezzans,  reduced  them  to  become  his 
tributaries,  and  extended  his  conquefts  all  along  the 
Mediterranean.  He  next  attacked  fome  Arabian  cheyks 
who  had  not  yet  fubmitted  to  his  jurifdi&ion  ;  and  par- 
fued  them  with  fuch  fury,  that  neither  the  Libyan  de¬ 
farts,  nor  ridges  of  the  moft  craggy  rocks,  could  fhel- 
ter  them  from  his  arms.  He  attacked  them  in  fuch  of 
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their  retreats,  caftles,  and  fortreffes,  as  were  till  then  Algiers, 
deemed  impregnable;  and  at  laft  fubduedthem,  to  the  ^ 

great  grief  of  the  other  African  nations,  who  were  great¬ 
ly  annoyed  by  the  ravages  committed  by  his  numerous 
forces. 

Thuswasfoundedtheempireof  the  Morabites:  which, 
however,  was  of  no  long  duration  ;  that  race  being  in 
the  1  2th  century  driven  out  by  Mohavedin,  a  marabout. 

This  race  of  priefts  was  expelled  by  Abdulac  governor 
of  Fez ;  and  he,  in  the  1 3th  century,  ftripped  of  his  new  4 
conquefts  by  the  Sharifs  of  Hafcen,  the  defendants  ofsharifs  of 
thofe  Arabian  princes  whom  Abu-Texefien  had  for-  Hafcen 
merly  expelled.  who. 

The  better  to  fecure  their  new  dominions,  the  Sha¬ 
rifs  divided  them  into  feveral  little  kingdoms  or  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  and  among  the  reft  the  prefent  kingdom  of 
Algiers  was  divided  into  four,  namely,  Tremecen ,  7V- 
nez,  Algiers  proper,  and  Bujeyah.  The  four  firft  mo- 
narchs  laid  fo  good  a  foundation  for  a  lafting  balance 
of  power  between  their  little  kingdoms,  that  they  con¬ 
tinued  for  fome  centuries  in  mutual  peace  and  amity  ; 
but  at  length  the  king  of  Tremecen  having  ventured 
to  violate  fome  of  their  articles,  Abul-Farez,  king  of 
Tenez,  declared  war  againft  him,  and  obliged  him  to 
become  his  tributary.  This  king  dying  foon  after,  and 
having  divided  h\3  kingdom  among  his  three  fons,  new 
difeords  arofe  ;  which  Spain  taking  advantage  of,  a 
powerful  fleet  and  army  was  fent  againft  Barbary,  un¬ 
der  the  count  of  Navarre,  in  1505.  This  commander  .1 
foon  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  important  cities  of  inlander 
Oran,  Bujeyah,  and  fome  others ;  which  fo  alarmed  from  the 
the  Algerines,  that  they  put  themfelves  under  the  pro-  Spaniards, 
tedtion  of  Selim  Eutemi,  a  noble  and  warlike  Arabian 
prince.  He  came  to  their  affiftance  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  his  braveft  fubje&s,  bringing  with  him  his  wife 
Zaphira,  and  a  fon  then  about  12  years  old.  This 
however  was  not  fufficient  to  prevent  the  Spaniards 
from  landing  a  number  of  forces  near  Algiers  that  fame 
year,  and  obliging  that  metropolis  to  become  tributary 
to  Spain.  Nor  could  Prince  Selim  hinder  them  from 
building  a  ftroug  fort  on  a  fmall  ifland  oppofite  to  the 
city,  which  terrified  their  corfairs  from  failing  either 
in  or  out  of  the  harbour. 

To  this  galling  yoke  the  Algerines  were  obliged  to 
fubmit  till  the  year  1516;  when,  hearing  of  the  death 
of  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain,  they  fent  an  embaffy  to 
Aruch  Barbarojfa,'  who  was  at  this  time  no  lefs  dread-  .  6 
ed  for  his  valour  than  his  .furprifing  fuccefs,  and  was  baroffaf ^ 
then  fent  on  a  cruize  with  a  fquadron  of  galleys  and 
barks.  The  purport  of  the  embaffy  was,  that  he  fliould 
come  and  free  them  from  the  Spanifh  yoke  ;  for  which 
they  agreed  to  pay  him  a  gratuity  anfwerable  to  fo 
great  a  fervice.  Upon  this  Barbaroffa  immediately 
difpatched  18  galleys  and  30  barks  to  the  affiftance  of 
the  Algerines;  while  he  himfelf  advanced  towards  the 
city  with  800  Turks,  3000  Jigelites,  and  2000  Moorifti 
volunteers.  Inftead  of  taking  the  neareft  road  to  Al¬ 
giers,  he  dire&ed  his  courfe  towards  Sharjhel,  where 
Hajfan ,  another  famed  corfair,  had  fettled  himfelf.  Him 
he  lurprifed,  and  obliged  to  furrender  ;  not  without  a 
previous  promife  of  friendfhip  :  but  nofooner  had  Bar¬ 
baroffa  got  him  in  his  power,  than  he  cut  off  his  head; 
and  obliged  all  Haffan’s  Turks  to  follow  him  in  his 
new  expedition. 

On  Barbaroffa’s  approach  to  Algiers,  he  was  met  by 
3  &  2  prince 
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Algiers. 


His  treach¬ 
ery  and 
cruelty. 


„  .  j  a  u  .  all  tVp  neoole  of  that  me-  capital,  which  he  eafily  made  himfelf  mailer  of;  and 

'  trap  ol  i  sf  great  *  a  n  d  f mall  ,  ’who  looked  for  deliverance  having  given  it  up  to  be  plundered  byhisTurks,  obi,- 
_  *  ,  .  &  i  i  *n  «rV,nrY«  thpv  accounted  in- 


Alglers* 


from  this  abandoned  villain,  whom  they  accounted  in 
vincible.  He  was  conducted  into  the  city  amidit  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  and  lodged  in  one  oi  the 
nobleft  apartments  of  prince  Eutemi  s  palace,  where 
he  was  treated  with  the  greateft  marks  of  dtftin&ion. 
Elated  beyond  meafure  with  this  kind  reception,  Ear- 
baroffa  formed  a  defign  of  becoming  king  of  Algiers  ; 
and  fearing  fome  oppofition  from  the  inhabitants,  on 
account  of  the  exceffes  he  fuffered  his  foldiers  to  com¬ 
mit,  murdered  prince  Eutemi,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be 
proclaimed  king  ;  his  Turks  and  Moors  crying  out  as 
he  rode  along  the  ftreets,  “  Long  live  King  Aruch 
Barbarolfa,  the  invincible  king  of  Algiers,  the  chejen 
of  God  to  deliver  the  people  from  the  oppreflion  of  the 
Chri Ilians  ;  and  definition  to  all  that  lhall  oppofe,  or 
refufe  to  own  him  as  their  lawful  fovereign.  Ihele 
laft  threatening  words  fo  intimidated  the  inhabitants, 
already  apprehenfive  of  a  general  malfacre,  that  he  was 
immediately  acknowledged  king.  The  unhappy  pnn- 
cefs  Zaphira,  it  is  faid,  poifoned  herfelf,  to  avoid  the 
brutality  of  this  new  king,  whom  Ihc  unfuccefsfully  en¬ 
deavoured  to  ftab  with  a  dagger. 

Barbarolfa  was  no  fooner  feated  on  the  throne,  than 
he  treated  his  fubje&s  with  fuch  cruelty,  that  they  ufed 
to  fhut  up  their  houfes  and  hide  themfelves  when  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  public.  In  confequence  of  this,  a  plot  was 
foon  formed  againft  him  ;  but  being  difcovered,  he  cau¬ 
fed  twenty  of  the  principal  confpirators  to  be  behead¬ 
ed,  their  bodies  to  be  buried  in  a  dunghill,  and  laid  a 
heavy  fine  on  thofe  who  furvived.  This  fo  terrified  the 
Algerines,  that  they  never  afterwards  durft  attempt  any. 
thing  againft  either  Barbarolfa  or  his  fuccclfois.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fon  of  prince  Eutemi  having 
fled  to  Oran,  and  put  himfelf  under  the  prote&ion  of 
the  marquis  of  GomareZj  laid  before  that  nobleman  a. 
plan  for  putting  the  city  of  Algiers  into  the  hands  of 
the  king  of  Spain.  Upon  this,  young  Selim  Eutemi 
was  Tent  to  Spain,  to  lay  his  plan  before  cardinal  Xi- 
menes  ;  who  having  approved  of  it,  fent  a  fleet  with 
10,000  land  forces,  under  the  command  of  DonFrancif- 
cc,  or,  as  others  call  him,  Don  Diego  de  Vera ,  to  drive 
out  the  Turks,  and  reftore  the  young  prince.  But  the 
fleet  was  no  fooner  come  within  fight  of  land,  than 
it  was  difperfed  by  a  ftorm,  and  the  greateft  part  of 
the  (hips  dafhed  againft  the  locks.  Moft  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  were  drowned;  and  the  few  who  efcaped  to  Ihore 
were  either  killed  by  the  Turks  or  made  flaves. 

Though  Barbarolfa  had  nothing  to  boaft  or  this  oc- 
eafion,  his  pride  and  infolence  were  now  fwelled  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  he  imagined  himfelf  invincible,  and  that- 
ihe  very  elements  confpired  to  make  him  fo.  The  A- 
rabians  were  fo  much  alarmed  at  his  fuccefs,  that  they 
implored  the  affiftance  of  Hamidel  Abdes  king  of  Te- 
nez,  to  drive,  the  Turks  out  of  Algiers.  That  prince 
readily  undertook  to  do  what  was  in  his  power  for  this 
purpofe,  provided  they  agreed  to  fettle  the  kingdom 
on  himfelf  and  his  defendants.  This  propofal  being 
accepted,  he  immediately  fet  out  at  the  head  of  io,coo 
Moors  ;  and,  upon  his  entering  the  Algerine  domini¬ 
ons,  was  joined  by  all  the  Arabians  in  the  country. 
Barbarolfa  engaged  him  only  with  icoo  Tiirkifil  muf- 
qutteers  and  500  Granada  Moors  ;  totally  defeated  his 
numerous  army  ;  purfued  him  to  the  very  gates  of  his 
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ged  the  inhabitants  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  love* 
reign.  This  vidory,  however,  was  chiefly. owing  to  the 
advantage  which  his. troops  had  from  their  fire-arms  ; 
the  enemy  having  no  other  weapons  than  arrows  and  . 

javelins.  ,  . 

No  fooner  was  Barbarolfa  become  matter  or  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Tenezj  than  he  received  an  embafly  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Tremecen ;  inviting  him  to  come  to  their 
affiftance  againft  their  then  reigning  prince,  with  whom, 
they  wrere  diflatisfied  on  account  of  his  having  dethro¬ 
ned  his  nepevv,  and  forced  him  to  fly  to  Oran  ;  offer¬ 
ing  him  even  the  fovereignty,  in  cafe  he  accepted,  of 
their  propofal,  The  king  of  Tremecen,  not  fufpe£ling 
the  treachery  of  his  fubjeds,  met  the  tyrant  with  an 
army  of  60.00  horfe  and  3000  foot :  but  Barbarolfa’ 5 
artillery  gave  him  fuch  an  advantage,  that  the  king 
was  at  length  forced  to  retire  into  the  capital;  which 
he  had  no  fooner  entered,  than  his  head  was  cut  off,  and 
fent  to  Barbaroffa,  with  a  frefh  invitation  to  come  and 
take  poffefiion  of  the  kingdom.  On  his  approach,  he 
was  metby  the  inhabitants,  whom  he  received  with  greats 
complaifance,  and  many  fair  promifes  ;  but  beginning  s 
to  tyrannize  as  ufual*  his  new  fubje£ls  foon  convinced 
him  that  they  were  not  fo  pafllve  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Algiers.  Apprehending,  therefore,  that  his  reign, 
might  prove  uneafy  and  precarious,  he  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  king  of  Fez  ;  after  which,  he  took, 
care  to  fecure  the  reft  of  the  cities  in  his  new  kingdom, 
by  garrifoning  them  with  his  own  troops.  Borne  of 
thefe,  however,  revoked  foon  after;  upon  which  he 
fent  one  of  his  corfairs,  named  Efcander  >  a  man  nolefs 
cruel  than  himfelf,  to  reduce  them.  The  Tremeceni- 
ans  now  began  to  repent  in  good  earneft  of  their  ha¬ 
ving  invited  fuch  a  tyrant  to  their  afliftance;  and  held 
confultations  on  the  moft  proper  means  of  driving  them 
away,  and  bringing  back  their  lawful  prince  Abuchen 
Men:  but  their  cabals  being  difcovered,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  the  confpirators  were  maffacred  in  the  moft  cruel 
manner.  The  prince  had  the  good  luck  to  efcape  to 
Oran,  and  was  taken  under  the  protc&ion  of  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Gomarez,  who  fent  immediate  advice  of  it  to 
Charles  V,  then  lately  arrived  in  Spain,  with  a  power¬ 
ful  fleet  and  army.  That  monarch  immediately  order, 
ed  the  young  king  a  fuccour  of  10,000  men,  under  the, 
command  of  the  governor  of  Gran  ;  who,  under  the 
guidance  of  Abuchen  Men,  began  his  march  towards 
Tremecen;  and  in  their  way  they  were  joined  by  prince 
Selim,  with  a  great  number  of  Arabs  and  Moors.  *1  he 
firft  thing  they  refolved  upon  was,. to  attack  the  im¬ 
portant  fortrefs  of  Calau,  fituated  between  Tremecen 
and  Algiers,  and  commanded  by  the  corfair  Efcander 
at  the  head  of  about  300  Turks.  They  in  veiled  it 
clofely  on  all  fides,  in  hopes  Barbarolfa  would  come  out 
of  Tremecen.  to  its  relief,  which  would  give  the  Tre- 
mecenians  an  opportunity  of  keeping  him  out.-  ,  ihat 
tyrant,  however,  kept  clofe  in  his  capital,  being  em* 
barralfed  by  his  fears  of  a  revolt,  and  the  politic  delays  s 
of  the  king  of  Fez,  who  had  not  fent  the  auxiliaries 
he  promifed.  The  garrifon  of  Calau,  in  the  mean 
time,  made  a  brave  defence;  and,  in  a  fally  they  made 
at  night,  cutoff  near  300  Spaniards.  This  encouraged 
them  to  venture  a  fecond  time ;  but  they  were  now  re- 
pulfcd  with  great  lofs,  and  Efcander  himfelf  wounded  : 
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foon  after  which,  they  Surrendered  upon  honourable  was  not  only  capable  of  keeping  the  Moors  and  Arabs  Algiers, 
terms;  but  were  all  maftacred  by  the  Arabians,  except  in  fubieftion  at  hnmp.  but  nf.nnntrJnn- 
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terms  ;  but  were  all  malfacred  by  the  Arabians,  except 
1 6,  who  clung  clofe  to  the  ftirrups  of  the  king,  and  of 
the  Spaniffi  general. 

Barbaroffa  being  now  informed  that  Abuchen  Men, 
with  his  Arabs,  accompanied  by  the  Spaniards,  were 
in  full  march  to  lay  fiege  to  Tremecen,  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  come  out,  at  the  head  of  i^oo  Turks  andyooo 
Mooriffi  horfe,  in  order  to  break  his  way  through  the 
enemy  ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far  from  the  city, 
before  his  council  advifed  him  to  return  and  fortify 
himfelf  in  it.  This  advice  was  now  too  late  ;  the  in¬ 
habitants  being  refolved  to  keep  him  out,  and  open  their 
gates  to  their  own  lawful  prince  as  foon  as  he  appear¬ 
ed.  In  this  diftrefs  Barbaroffa  faw  no  way  left  but  to 
retire  to  the  citadel,  and  there  defend  himfelf  till  he 
could  6 lid  an  opportunity  of  (healing  out  with  his  men 
and  all  his  treafure.  Here  he  defended  himfelf  vigo- 
roufly  ;  but  his  provifions  failing  him,  he  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  fubterraneous  back-way,  which  he  had  caufed 
to  be  digged  up  for  that  purpofe,  and,  taking  his  im- 
menfe  treafure  with  him,floleawayasfecretlyasliecould. 
His  flight,  however,  was  foon  difeovered;  and  he  was 
fo  clofely  purfued,  that  to  amufe,  as  he  hoped,  the  ene¬ 
my,  he  caufed  a  great  deal  of  his  money,  plate,  jewels, 
Sec.  to  be  fcattered  all  the  way,  thinking  they  would 
not  fail  to  flop  their  purfuit  to  gather  it  up  This 
ilratagem,  however,  failed,  through  the  vigilance  of 
the  Spaniffi  commander,  who  being  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  purfuers,  obliged  them  to  march  on,  till  he  was 
come  up  clofe  to.  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Huexda,  a- 
bout  eight  leagues  from  Tremecen.  Barbaroffa  had 
jiifl  croifed  the  river  with  his  vanguard,  w'hen  the  Spa¬ 
niards  came  up  with  his  rear  on  the  other  fide,  and  cut 
them  all  of! ;  and  then  eroding  the  water,  overtook  him 
at  a  fmall  diftance  from  it.  Here  a  bloody  engagement 
enfued,  in  which  the  Turks  fought  like  as  many  lions; 
but,  being  at  length  overpowered  by  numbers,  they 
were  all  cut  to  pieces,  and  Barbaroffa  among  the  reft, 
in  the  44th  year  of  his  age,  and  four  years  after  he  had 
raifed  himfelf  to  the  royal  title  of  Jigel  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  country  ;  two  years  after  he  had  acquired  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  Algiers,  and  fcarce  a  twelvemonth  after 
the  reduction  of  Tremecen.  His  head  was  carried  to 
Tremecen,  on  the  point  of  a  fpear  ;  and  Abuchen  Men 
proclaimed  king,  to  the  joy  of  all  the  inhabitants.  A 
few  days  after  the  fight,  the  king  of'Fez  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  head  of  20,000  horfe,  near  the  field  of 
battle  ;  but  hearing  of  Barbarofta’s  defeat  and  death, 
marched  off  with  all  poffible  fpeed,  to  avoid  being 
attacked  by  the  enemy. 

The  news  of  Barbarofta’s  death  fpread  the  utmoft 
-  confternation  among  the  Turks  at  Algiers  5  however, 
they  caufed  his  brother* Hayradin  to  be  immediately 
proclaimed  king.  The  Spanifh  commander  now  fent 
back  the  emperor’s  forces,  without  making  any  atr 
tempt  upon  Algiers  ;  by  which  he  loft  the  opportunity 
of  driving  the  Turks  out  of  that  country  ;  while  Hay- 
radin,  juftly  dreading  the  couftquences  of  the  tyranny 
of  his  officers,  fought  the  protection  of  the  Grand  Sig- 
nior.  This  was  readily-granted,  and  himfelf  appointed 
bafhaw  or  viceroy  of  Algiers ;  by  which  means  he  re¬ 
ceived  fuch  confiderable  reinforcements,  that  the  un- 
happy  Algerines  durft  not  make  the  leaft  complaint  : 
and  fuch  numbers  of  Turks  reforted  to  him,  that  he 


in  fubjection  at  home,  but  of  annoying  the  Chriftians 
at  fea.  His  firft  ftep  was  to  take  the  Spanifh  fortH  *° 
abovementioned,  which  was  a  great  miiiance  to  his  me-  5* 
tropolis.  The  Spaniards  held  out  to  the  laft  extremi- fort.  *  1 
ty  ;  but  being  all  flain  or  wounded,  Hayradin  eafily 
became  mafter  of  the  place. 

Hayradin  next  fet  about  huilding  a  ftrong  mole  for 
the  fafety  of  his  fhips.  In  this  he  employed  30,000 
Chriftian  flaves,  whom  he  obliged  to  work  without  in- 
terraiffion  for  three  years;  in  which  time  the  work  was 
completed.  He  then  caufed  the  Fort  he  had  taken  - 
from  the  Spaniards  to  be  repaired,  and  placed  a  ftrong 
garrifon  in  it,  to  prevent  any  foreign  veflels  from  en¬ 
tering  the  harbour  without  giving  an  account  of  them- 
felves.  By  thefe  two  important  works,  Hayradin  foon 
became  dreaded  not  only  by  the  Arabs  and  Moors,  but. 
alfo  by  the  maritime  Chriftian  powers,  efpecially  the 
Spaniards.  The  viceroy  failed  not  to  acquaint  the 
Grand  Signior  with  his-  fuccefs,  and  obtained  from  him  • 
a  freffi  fupply  of  money,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to* 
build  a  ilronger  fort,  and  to  ered  batteries  on  all  places 
that  might  favour  the  landing  of  an  enemy.  All  thefe 
have  fince  received  greater  improvements  from  time  to 
time,  as  often  as,  there  was  occafion  for  them. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Sultan,  either  out  of  a  fenfe  of 
the  great  fervices  Hayradin  had  done,  or  perhaps  out 
of  jealoufy  left  he  ffiould  make  himfelf  independent, 
raifed  Hayradin  to  the  dignity  of  bafhaw  of  the  em-  lT 
pire,  and  appointed  Haffon  Aga,  a  Sardinian  renega- Succeeded 1 
do,  an  intrepid  warrior,  and  an  experienced  officer,  by  HafTaa 
to  fucceed  him  as  bafhaw  of  Algiers.  HafTan  had  no 
fooner  taken  poffeffion  of  his  new  government,  than  he 
began  to  purfue  his  ravages  on  the  Spaniffi  coaft  with 
greater  fury  than  ever;  extending  them  to  the  ecclefi- 
aftical  ftate,  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  But  Pope 
Paul  III.  being  alarmed  at  this,  exhorted  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  to  fend  a  powerful  fleet  to  fupprefs  thofe 
frequent  and  cruel  piracies  ;  and,  that  nothing  might, 
be  wanting  to  render  the  enterprife  fuccefsful,  a  bull 
was  publifhed  by  his  liolinefs,  wherein  a  plenary  abfo- 
lution  of  fins,  and  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  was  pro- 
mi  fed  to  all  thofe  who  either  fell  in  battle  or  were 
made  flaves;  the  emperor  on  his  part  needed  no  fpur;  chjlr[* 
and  therefore  fet  fail  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  fleet  Vth’s  expe- 
confiding  of  120  fhips  and  20  galleys,  having  on  board  dition  a- 
30,000  chofen  troops,  an  immenfe  quantity  of  money,  AU 
arms,  ammunition,  &c.  In  this  expedition  many gicr2, 
young  nobility  and  gentiy  attended  as  volunteers,  and 
among  thefe  many  knights  of  Malta,  fo  remarkable 
for  their  valour  again  ft  the  enemies  of  Chriflianity. 

Even  ladies  of  birth  and  cliara&er  attended  Charles  iru 
his  expedition,  and  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  foldiers  followed  them  with  a  defign  to  fettle 
in  Barbary  after  the  conqueft  was  finifhed.  All  thefe  • 
meeting  with  a  favourable  wind,  foon  appeared  before 
Algiers;  every  fhip  difplaying  the  Spaniffi  colours  on 
the  ftern,  and  another  at  the  head,  with  a  crucifix  to 
ferve  them  for  a  pilot. 

By  this  prodigious  armament,  the  Algerines  wereAIcri*3  \ 
thrown  into  the  utmoft  coijfternation.  The  city  was gre^cont 
furrounded  only  by  a  wall  with  fcarce  any  outworks,  fieinadoiv 
The  whole  garrifon  confided  of  800  Turks  and  6000 
Moors,  without  fire-arms,  and  poorly  difeiplined  and  . 
accoutred  ;  the  reft  of  their  forces  being  difperfed  iu* 
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Algiers,  the  other  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  to  levy  the  ufual 
tribute  on  the  Arabs  and  Moors.  The  Spaniards  land- 
ed  without  oppofition,  and  immediately  built  a  fort, 
under  the  cannon  of  which  they  encamped, and  diverted 
the  courfe  of  a  fpring  which  fupplied  the  city  with  wa¬ 
ter.  Being  now  reduced  to  the  utmoft  diftrefs,  rlaf- 
fan  received  a  fummons  to  furrender  at  difcretion,  on 
pain  of  being  put  to  the  fword  with  all  the  garnfon. 
The  herald  was  ordered  to  extol  the  vaft  power  of  the 
emperor  both  by  fea  and  land,  and  to  exhort  him  to 
return  to  the  Chriftian  religion.  But  to  this  Haffan 
only  replied,  that  he  muft  be  a  madman  who  would 
pretend  to  advife  an  enemy,  and  that  the  advifed  muft 
itill  a£l  more  madly  who  would  take  counfel  of  fuch  an 
advifer.  He  was,  however,  on  the  point  of  furrender¬ 
ing  the  city,  when  advice'  was  brought  him  that  the 
forces  belonging  to  the  weftern  government  were  in 
full  march  towards  the  place;  upon  which  it  was  rcfol- 
ved  to  defend  it  to  the  utmoft.  Charles,  in  the  mean 
time,  refolving  upon  a  general  afiault,  kept  a  conftant 
firing  upon  the  town  ;  "which,  from  the  weak  defence 
made  by  the  garrifon,  he  looked  upon  as  already  in  his 
hands.  But  while  the  dou<wan>  or  Algerine  fenate, 
were  deliberating  oil  the  moft  proper  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  an  honourable  capitulation,  a  mad  prophet,  attend¬ 
ed  by  a  multitude  of  people,  entered  the  affembly,  and 
foretold  the  fpeedy  deftru&ion  of  the  Spaniards  before 
the  end  of  the  moon,  exhorting  the  inhabitants  to  hold 
out  till  that  time.  This  prediction  was  foon  accom- 
plifhed  in  a  very  furpvifing  and  unexpected  manner :  for, 
on  the  28th  of  OCtober  1541,  a  dreadful  ftorm  of  wind, 
rain,  and  hail,  arofe  from  the  north,  accompanied  with 
violent  fhocks  of  earthquakes,  and  a  difmal  and  uni- 
verfal  darknefs  both  by  fea  and  land  ;  fo  that  the  fun, 
moon,  and  elements, feemed  to  combine  together  for  the 
deftruCtion  of  the  Spaniards.  In  that  one  night,  fome 
fay  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour,  86  fliips  and  1  5  galleys 
were  deftroyed,  with  all  their  crews  and  military  ftores ; 
by  which  the  army  on  (bore  was  deprived  of  all  means 
of  fubfifting  in  tliefe  parts.  Their  camp  alfo,  which 
fpread  itfelf  along  the  plain  under  the  fort,  was  laid 
quite  under  water  by  the  torrents  which  defcended  from 
the  neighbouring  hills.  Many  of  the  troops,  by  try¬ 
ing  to  remove  into  fome  better  fituation,  were  cut  in 
pieces  by  the  Moors  and  Arabs  ;  while  feveral  galleys, 
and  other  veffels,  endeavouring  to  gain  fome  neighbour¬ 
ing  creeks  along  the  ccafts,  were  immediately  plunder¬ 
ed,  and  their  crews  maffacred  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  next  morning  Charles  beheld  the  fea  covered 
with  the  fragments  of  fo  many  fliips,  and  the  bodies  of 
men,  horfes,  and  other  creatures,  fwimming  on  the 
waves;  at  which  he  was  fo  difheartened,  that  abandon- 
Al-'ng  tcnts>  artillery,  and  all  his  heavy  baggage,  to 
giers  raifed.  the  enemy,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  his  army,  though 
in  no  fmall  diforder,  towards  cape  Malabux ,  in  order 
to  reimbark  in  thofe  few  veffels  which  had  outweather- 
ed  the  ftorm.  But  Haffan,  who  had  caufed  his  motions 
to  be  w’atched,  allowed  him  juft  time  to  get  to  the 
fhore,  when  he  fallied  out  and  attacked  the  Spaniards 
in  the  midft  of  tlieir  hurry  and  confufion  to  get  into 
their  fliips,  killing  great  numbers,  and  bringing  away 
a  ftill  greater  number  of  captives ;  after  which  he  re¬ 
turned  in  triumph  to  Algiers,  where  he  celebrated  with 
great  rejoicings  his  happy  deliverance  from  fuch  dif¬ 
trefs  and  danger. 
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Soon  after  this,  the  prophet  Tufef  \  who  had  foretold 
the  deftru&ion  of  the  Spaniards,  was  not  only  declared 
the  deliverer  of  his  country,  but  had  a  considerable  ma(j 
gratuity  decreed  him,  with  the  liberty  of  exercifing  his  prophet  rc- 
prophetic  fun&ion  unmolefted.  It  was  not  long,  how-  warded, 
ever,  before  the  marabouts,  and  fome  interpreters  of 
the  law,  made  a  ftrong  oppofition  againft  him  ;  remon- 
ftrating  to  thebafliaw,  how  ridiculous  and  fcandalous  it 
was  to  their  nation,  to  aferibe  the  deliverance  of  it  to 
a  poor  fortune  teller,  which  had  been  obtained  by  the 
fervent  prayers  of  an  eminent  faint  of  their  own  profef- 
fion.  But  though  the  bafhaw  and  his  douwan  feemed, 
out  of  policy,  to  give  into  this  laft  notion,  yet  the  im- 
prelfion  which  YufePs  predi&ionsand  their  late  accom- 
plifhments  had  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  common 
people,  proved  too  ftrong  to  be  eradicated ;  and  the  fpi- 
rit  of  divination  and  conjuring  has  fincc  got  into  fuch 
credit  among  them,  that  not  only  their  great  ftatefmen, 
but  their  priefts,  marabouts,  and  fantoons,  have  applied 
themfelves  to  that  ftudy,  and  dignified  it  with  the  name 
of  Mahomet's  revelations .  /  18 

The  unhappy  Spaniards  had  fcarce  reached  their  Frefh  cala- 
fhips,  when  they  were  attacked  by  a  frefh  ftorm,  in 
which  feveral  more  of  them  perifhed ;  one  (hip  in  par-  p 
ticular,  containing  700  foldiers,  befides  failors,  funk 
in  the  emperor’s  fight,  without  a  poffibility  of  faving 
a  fingle  man.  At  length,  with  much  labour,  they 
reached  the  port  of  Bujeyah ,  at  that  time  pofTeffed  by 
the  Spaniards,  whither  Haffan  king  of  Tunis  foon  af¬ 
ter  repaired,  with  a  fiipply  of  provisions  for  the  empe 
ror,  who  received  him  gracioufly,  with  frefh  aflurances 
of  his  favour  and  protetdion.  Here  he  difmiffed  the  few 
remains  of  the  Maltefe  knights  and  their  forces,  who 
embarked  in  three  (battered  galley^,  and  with  much  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  danger  reached  their  own  country.  Charles 
himftlf  (laid  no  longer  than  till  the  16th  of  November, 
when  he  fet  fail  for  Carthagenh,  and  reached  it  on  the 
25th  of  the  fame  month.  In  this  unfortunate  expedi¬ 
tion  upwards  of  120  (hips  and  galleys  were  loft,  above 
300  colonels  and  other  land  and  fea  officers,  8000  fol¬ 
diers  and  marines,  befides  thofe  deftroyed  by  the  ene¬ 
my  on  the  reimbarkation,  or  drowned  in  the  laft  florin. 

The  number  of  prifoners  was  fo  great,  that  the  Alge¬ 
rines  fold  fome  of  them,  by  way  of  contempt,  for  an 
onion  per  head,  .  19 

HafTan,  elated  with  this  vidlory,  in  which  he  hadHaflan  re- 
very  little  (hare,  undertook  an  expedition  againft  the  r> 

king  of  Tremecen,  who,  being  now  deprived  of  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  Spaniards,  was  forced  to  procure  a  peace 
by  paying  a  vaft  fum  of  money,  and  becoming  tributary 
to  him.  The  bafhaw  returned  to  Algiers,  laden  with 
riches;  and  foon  after  died  of  a  fever,  in  the  66th 
year  of  his  age.  10 

From  this  time  the  Spaniards  were  never  able  to  Bt,jeyah  u* 
annoy  the  Algerines  in  any  con  fide  rable  degree.  In  ken  from 
1 555,  they  loft  the  city  of  Bujeyah,  which  was  taken  the  Spam- 
by  Salha  i?tf/j,Haffan’s  fucceffor;  who  nextyear  fet  outal  s* 
on  a  new  expedition,  which  he  kept  a  fecret,  but  was 
fufpe&ed  to  be  intended  againft  Oran  :  but  he  was 
fcarcely  got  four  leagues  from  Algiers, when  the  plague, 
which  at  that  time  raged  violently  in  the  city,  broke 
out  in  his  groin,  and  carried  him  off  in  24  hours.  HaflanCor- 
Immediately  after  his  death  the  Algerine  foldiery  f0  chofen 
chofe  a  Corfican  renegado,  Haffan  Corfo,  in  his  room,  bafhaw  by 
till  they  fhould  receive  farther  orders  from  the  Forte, 
a  He 
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Algiers.  He  dM  not  accept  of  the  balhawfhip  without  a  good  deal 
u-~v  of  difficulty;  but  immediately  profecuted  the  intended 
expedition  againft  Oran,  dii’patching  a  mefienger  to 
acquaint  the  Porte  with  what  had  happened.  They 
had  hardly  begun  their  hoftilities  againft  the  place, 
when  orders  came  from  the  Porte,  exprefsly  forbidding 
Haftan  Corfo  to  begin  the  fiege,  or,  if  he  had  begun  it, 
enjoining  him  to  raife  it  immediately.  This  news  was 
received  with  great  grief  by  the  whole  fleet  and  army, 
as  they  thought  themfelves  fure  of  fuccefs,  the  garrifon 
being  at  that  time  very  weak.  Neverthdefs,  as  they 
dared  not  difobey,  the  fiege  was  immediately  raifed. 

Su perfected  Corr°  had  bardly  enjoyed  his  dignity  four  months, 
by  Tekelli,  before  news  came,  that  eight  galleys  were  bringing  a 
who  puts  new  baffiaw  to  fucceed  him  ;  one  Tekelli,  a  principal 

cruel1 death.  Turk  .of  the  G.rand  Si£nior,s  court:  upon  which  the 
'  Algerines  unanimoufly  refolved  not  to  admit  him.  By 
the  treachery  of  the  Levantine  foldiers,  however,  he 
was  admitted  at  laft,  and  the  unfortunate  Corfo  thrown 
over  a  wall  in  which  a  number  of  iron  hooks  were  fix¬ 
ed  ;  one  of  which  catching  the  ribs  of  his  right  fide, 
he  hung  three  days  in  the  rnoft  exquifice  torture  before 
he  expired. 

Tekelli  was  no  fooner  entered  upon  his  new  govern¬ 
ment,  than  he  behaved  with  fuch  cruelty  and  rapaci- 
oufnefs,  that  he  was  aflaffinated  even  under  the  dome  of 
a  faint,  by  Yufef  Calabres,  the  favourite  renegado  of 
Haftan  Corfo ;  who  for  this  fervice  was  unanimoufly 
chofen  bafhaw,  but  died  of  the  plague  fix  days  after 
his  ele&ion. 

Yufef  was  fucceeded  by  Haftan  the  fon  of  Hayra- 
din,  who  had  been  formerly  recalled  from  his  bafhaw- 
ffiip,  vvhen  he  was  fucceeded  by  Selha-Rais ;  and  now 
had  the  good  fortune  to  get  himfelf  reinftated  in  his 
employment.  Immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Arabs,  by  whom  he  was  defeated 
with  great  lofs.  The  next  year,  the  Spaniards  under¬ 
took  an  expedition  againft  Mollagan,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  count  d’Alcandela  ;  but  were  utterly  de¬ 
feated,  the  commander  himfelf  killed,  and  12,000  ta¬ 
ken  prifoners.  This  difafter  was  ow’ing  to  the  inconfi- 
derate  rafhnefs,  or  rather  madnefs,  of  the  commander  ; 
which  was  fo  great,,  that,  after  finding  it  impoflible  to 
rally  his  fcattered  forces,  he  rufhed,  fword  in  hand,  into 
the  thickeft  of  the  enemy’s  ranks,  at  the  head  of  a  fmall 
number  of  men,  crying  out,  “  St  Jago!  St  Jago!  the 
vnftory  is  ours,  the  enemy  is  defeated  foon  after 
which  he  was  thrown  from  his  horfe,  and  trampled  to 
death. 

Haftan,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  difoblige  his 
fubje&s  by  allowing  the  mountaineers  of  Cuco  to  buy 
ammunition  at  Algiers,  was  fent  in  irons  to  Conftan- 
tinople,  while  the  aga  of  the  Janifaries,  and  general 
Haftan  tent  land  forces,  fupplied  his  place. — Haftan  eaflly 

in  irons  to  found  means  to  clear  himfelf ;  but  a  new  bafhaw  was  ap- 
nopIeantU  Pointed>  called  dchmat  ;  who  was  no  fooner  arrived* 
than  he  fent  the  two  deputy-bafhaws  to  Conftantinople, 
where  their  heads  were  (truck  off. — Achmet  was  a  man 
of  fuch  infatiable  avarice,  that,  upon  his  arrival  at  Al¬ 
giers,  all  ranks  of  people  came  in  fhoals  to  make  him 
prefents ;  which  he  the  more  greedily  accepted,  as  he 
had  bought  his  dignity  by  the  money  he  had  amafled 
while  head  gardener  to  the  Sultan.  Pie  enjoyed  it, 
however,  only  four  months  ;  and  after  his  death,  the 
ftate  was  governed  other  four  months  by  his  lieutenant;. 
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when  Haftan  was  a  third  time  fent  viceroy  to  Algiers,  Algiers. 

where  he  was  received  with  the  greateft  demonftrations' — \ - - 

of joy.  26 

The  firft  enterprife  in  which  Haftan  engaged,  wa3Remflatedo 
the  fiege  oCMarfalquiver,  fituated  near  the  city  Oran, siege  of 
which  he  deiigned  to  inveft  immediately  after.  TheMarfal- 
army  employed  in  this  fiege  confifted  of  26,000  foot<luivcr* 
and  r 0,000  horfe,  befides  which  he  had  a  fleet  confift- 
mg  of  32  galleys  and  galliots,  together  with  three 
French  veffels  laden  with  bifeuit,  oil,  and  other  provi- 
fions.  The  city  was  defended  by  Don  Martin  de  Cor¬ 
dova,  brother  of  the  Count  d’Alcandela,  who  had  been 
taken  prifoner  in  the  battle  where  that  nobleman  was 
killed,  but  had  obtained  his  liberty  from  the  Algerines  • 
with  immenfe  films,  and  now  made  a  moft  gallant  de- 
-  ^ence  againft  the  Turks.  The  city  was  attacked  with 
the  utmoft  fury  by  fea  and  land,  fo  that  feveral  breaches  4 
were  made  in  the  walls.  The  Tnrkifh  ftandards  were 
feveral  times  planted  on  the  walls,  and  as  often  dif- 
lodged ;  but  the  place  muft  have  in  the  end  fubmitted 
had  not  Haftan  been  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  in  hafle,. 
on  the  news  that  the  famed  Genoefe  admiral  Doria  was 
approaching  with  confiderable  fuccours  from  Italy. 

The  fleet  accordingly  arrived  foon  after ;  but  miffing 
the  Algerine  galleys,  bore  away  for  Pennon  de  Valez, 
where  they  were  (hamefully  repulfed  by  an  handful  of 
Turks  who  garrifoned  that  place;  which,  however,  was 
taken  the  following  year.  ^ 

I11  1567,  Haftan  was  again  recalled  to  Conftanti-Haffan  a-- 
nople,  where  he  died  three  years  after.  He  was  fuc-gain  recall 
ceeded  by  Mahomet,  who  gained  the  love  of  the  Al-le<*# 
gerines  by  feveral  public-fpirited  a&ions.  He  incor¬ 
porated  the  Janifaries  and  Levantine  Turks  together, 
and  by  that  means  put  an  end  to  their  difleniions,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Algerine  independency  on 
the  Porte.  Pie  likewife  added  fome  confiderable  for¬ 
tifications  to  the  city  and  caftle,  which  he  defigned  to 
render  impregnable.  But  while  he  was  thus  ftudying  r  ,  2^_r 
the  intereft  of  Algiers,  one  John  Gafcon,  a  bold  Spa- con’s  hold 
niffi  adventurer,  formed  a  defign  of  furprifmg  the  whole  attempt  to 
piratic  navy  in  the  bay,  and  fetting  them  on  fire  in  thetlre.the  A1~ 
night-time,  when  they  lay  defencelefs,  and  in  their gerine 
firft  deep.  For  this  he  had  not  only  the  permiiilon  of 
king  Philip  II.  but  was  furnifhed  by  him  with  proper 
veffels,  mariners,  and  fireworks,  for  the  execution  of 
his  plot.  With  thefe  he  fet  fail  for  Algiers  in  the  moft 
proper  feafon,  viz.  the  beginning  of  O&ober,  when  4 
moft,  if  not  all*  the  (hips  lay  at  anchor  there;  and  ea- 
fily  failed  near  enough,  unfufpedled,  to  view  their  man¬ 
ner  of  riding,  in  order  to  catch  them  napping,  at  a: 
time  when  the  greater  part  of  their  crew  were  difperfed 
in  their  quarters.  He  came  accordingly,  unperceived  : 
by  any,  to  the  very  mole-gate,  and  difperfed  his  men  - 
with  their  fire-works;  but  to  their  great  furprife,  they' 
found  them  fo  ill  mixed,  that  they  could  not  with  all  * 
their  art  make  them  take  fire.  In  the  mean  time,  Gaf-  b^va_ 
con  took  it  into  his  head,  by  way  of  bravado,  to  go  to  do  at  t hc~~ 
the  mole-gate,  and-  give  three  loud  knocks  at  it  with  city-gate.,, 
the  pommel  of  his  dagger,  and  to  leave  it  fixed  in  the 
gate  by  its  point,  that  the  Algerines  might  have  caufe- 
to  remember  him.  This  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  do  • 
without  meeting  with  any  difturbance  or  oppofition;; 
but  it  was  not  fo  with  his  men;  for  no  fooner  did  tlieyr 
find  their  endeavours  unfuccefsful,  than  they  madefucha 
a  buftle  as  quickly  alarmed  the  guard.pofted  on  the  ad’o 

j^centx 
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fi  .  ,  ,  „  •  'Ur  f„  rpirl  nr  trouble  to  the  Porte  than  that  of  allowing  them  its 

jaceut  haftion,  from  which  ^  fiad;,lg  protedion.  On  their  part,  they  engaged  always  to 

ltfelt  through  the  wnolegarnfon.  G  ,  S  knowledge  t}ie  Grand  Sigmors  as  their  fovereigns, 

himfelf  in  the  utmoft  danger  failed  away  with  all  pof  their  ufual°alleg!ance  and  tribute,  to 

fible  hade :  but  he  was  purfued,  overtaken,  and  brourfn  and  to  pay  and  ma;ntain 

back  a  prifoner  to  Mahomet }  who  no  fooner  got  him  reipeCt  their  .  .  .  -  .1..:. 

into  his  power,  than  he  immediately  caufed  a  gibbet 


Algiers, 


of  confidence  height  to  be  eiefted  on  the  fpot  when 
Gafcon  had  landed,  ordering  lnm  to  be  hoifted  up»  a  d 
hung  by  the  feet  to  a  hook,  that  he  might  die  in  ex- 
quilite  torture  ;  and  to  fhow  lus  refentmcnt  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  king  his  mafter,  he  ordered  his  ccmmiffion 
to  be  tied  to  his  toes.  He  had  not,  however,  luing 
long  in  that  ftate,  when  the  captain  who  took  him,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  number  of  other  corfairs,  interceded  io 
ftrongly  in  his  behalf,  that  he  was  taken  down  and 
•put  under  the  care  of  fome  Chriftian  furgeons;  out  two 
days  after,  fome  Moors  reporting  that  it  was  the  com¬ 
mon  talk  and  belief  in  Spain,  that  the  Algerines  durft 
not  hurt  a  hair  of  Gafcon’s  head,  V5c.  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Spaniard  was  hoifted  up  by  a  pulley  to  the  top 
of  the  execution-wall,  and  let  down  again  upon  the 
hook,  which  in  his  fall  catched  him  by  the  belly,  and 
gave  him  fuch  a  wound,  that  he  expired  without  a 

groan.  _ _ Thus  ended  the  expedition  of  John  Gafcon, 

which  has  procured  him  a  place  among  the  Spaniih 
marytrs;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Algerines  look 
upon  his  difappointment  to  have  been  miraculous,  and 
owing  to  the  efficacious  prote&ion  of  the  powerful  faint 
Sidi  Qutcdffdda ,  whole  prayers  had  before  raifed  fuch  a 
terrible  dorm  againfl  the  Spaniih  fleet. 

Mahomet,  being  foon  after  recalled,  was  fucceed- 
ed  by  the  famous  renegado  Ochali,  who  reduced  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis  ;  which,  however,  remained  iub- 
je&  to  the  viceroy  of  Algiers  only  till  the  year  1586, 
when  a  bafhaw  of  Tunis  was  appointed  by  the  Porte. 

The  kingdom  of  Algiers  continued  to  be  governed, 
till  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  by  vice¬ 
roys  or  bafhaws  appointed  by  the  Porte  ;  concerning 
•whom  we  find  nothing  very  remarkable,  further  than 
that  their  avarice  and  tyianny  was  intolerable  both  to 
the  Algerines  and  the  Turks  themfelves.  At  laft  the 
Turkifh  Janifaries  and  militia  becoming  powerful  e- 
nough  to  fupprefs  the  tyrannic  fway  of  thefe  bafhaws, 
and  the  people  being  almod  exhauiled  by  the  heavy 
taxes  laid  upon  them,  the  former  refolved  to  depofe 
thefe  petty  tyrants,  and  fet  up  fome  officers  of  their 
own  at  the  head  of  the  realm.  The  better  to  fucceed 
in  this  attempt,  the  militia  fent  a  deputation  of  fome  of 
their  chief  members  to  the  Poi  te,  to  complain  of  the 
avarice  and  oppreffion  of  thefe  bafhaws,  who  funk  both 
the  revenue  of  the  (late,  and  the  money  remitted  to.  it 
from  Conflantinople,  into  their  own  coffers,  which 
fhould  have  been  employed  in  keeping  up  and  paying 
the  foldiery ;  by  which  means  they  were  in  continual 
danger  of  being  overpowered  by  the  Arabians  and 
Moors,  who,  if  ever  fo  little  affilled  by  any  Chriilian 
power,  would  hardly  fail  of  driving  all  the  Turks  out  of 
the  kingdom.  They  reprefented  to  the  Grand  Vizir 
how  much  more  honourable,  as  well  as  eafier  and 
cheaper,  it  would  be  for  the  Grand  Signior  to  permit 
them  to  clioofe  their  own  dey  or  governor  from  among 
themfelves,  whofe  interefl  it  would  then  be  to  fee  that 
the  revenue  of  the  kingdom  was  rightly  applied  in 
keeping  up  its  forces  complete,  and  in  fupplying  all 
other  exigencies  of  the  Hate,  without  any  farther  charge 
12. 


them  and  their  retinue,  in  a  manner  fnitable  to  their’ 
dignity,  at  their  own  charge.  The  baffiaws,  however 
were,  for  the  futute,  to  be  excluded  from  affifting  at 
any  but  general  douwans,  unlefs  invited  to  it  ;  and 
from  having  the  liberty  of  voting  in  them,  unlefs  when 
their  advice  was  afked,  or  the  interefl  of  the  Porte  was 
likely  to  fnffer  by  their  filence.  All  other  concerns, 
which  related  to  the  government  of  Algiers,  were  to  be 
wholly  left  under  the  dire&ion  of  the  dey  and  his 

douwan.  3* 

Thefe  propofals  having  been  -accepted  by  the  Porte,  Algerines 
the  deputies  returned  highly  fatisfied;  and  having  noti-^ed  to 
fled  their  new  privileges,  the  great  dewwan  immediate-  own  deys. 
ly  proceeded  to  the  ele&ion  of  a  dey  from  among 
themfelves.  They  compiled  a  new  fet  of  laws,  and 
made  fevcral  regulations  for  the  better  fnpport  and 
maintenance  of  this  new  form  of  government,  to  the 
obfervation  of  which  they  obliged  all  their  fubjeas  to 
fwear  ;  and  the  militia,  navy,  commerce,  & c.  were  all 
fettled  pretty  nearly  on  the  footing  upon  which  they  now 
are,  and  v/hich  (hall  be  afterwards  deferibed ;  tho’  the 
fubfequent  altercations  that  frequently  happened  be¬ 
tween  the  bafhaws  and  deys,  the  one  endeavouring  to 
recover  their  former  power,  and  the  other  to  curtail  it, 
caufed  fuch  frequent  complaints  and  difeontents  at  the 
Ottoman  court,  as  made  them  frequently  repent  their 

compliance.  .  ,  ,  , 

In  the  year  1601,  the  Spaniards,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Doria  the  Gencefe  admiral,  made  another  at¬ 
tempt  upon  Algiers,  in  which  they  were  more  fortu¬ 
nate  than  ufual,  their  fleet  being  only  driven  back  by 
contrary  winds,  fo  that  they  came  off  without  lofs.  < 

In  1609,  the  Moors  being  expelled  from  Spain,  flock¬ 
ed  in  great  numbers  to  Algiers  ;  and  as  many  of  them 
were  very  able  failois,  they  undoubtedly  contributed  to  ^ 
make  the  Algerine  fleet  fo  formidable  as  it  became  foonThey  grow 
after  ;  tho’  it  is  probable  the  frequent  attempts  made  formidably 
on  their  city  would  alfo  induce  them  to  increaie  their  to  the  Eu- " 
fleet.  In  1616,  their  fleet  confilled  of  40  fail  of  fhips  r0P 
between  200  and  400  tons,  their  admiral  500  tons.  It 
was  divided  into  two  fquadrons,  one  of  18  fail,  before 
the  port  of  Malaga;  and  the  other  at  the  Cape  of  San¬ 
ta  Maria,  between  Lifbon  and  Seville  ;  both  of  which 
fell  foul  on  all  Chriilian  fhips,  both  Englifh  and  French, 
with  whom  they  pretended  to  be  in  friendfhip,  as  well 
as  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  with  whom  they  were  at 
war. 

The  Algerines  were  now  become  very  formidable  to 
the  European  powers.  The  Spaniards,  who  were  moll 
in  danger,  and  leaf!  able  to  cope  with  them,  folicited 
the  afiiftance  of  England*  the  pope,  and  other  Hates. 

The  French,  however,  were  the  firll  who  dared  to 
fhow  their  refentment  of  the  perfidious  behaviour  of 
thefe  mifereants  ;  and  in  1617,  M.  Beaulieu  was  fent 
againll  them  with  a  fleet  of  50  men  of  war,  who  de¬ 
feated  their  fleet,  took  two  of  their  vefiels,  while  their 
admiral  funk  his  own  fhip  and  crew,  rather  than  fall  in¬ 
to  his  enemies  hands. 

In  1620,  a  fquadron  of  Englifh  men  of  war  was 
fent  againll  Algiers,  under  the  conduft  of  Sir  Robert 

Mantel : 
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^Algiers.  Manfel :  but  of  this  expedition  we  have  no  other  ac- 
^  count,  than  that  it  returned  without  doing  any  thing  ; 
An  Englifh  an<^  Algerines,  becoming  more  and  more  infolent, 
tljuadron  openly  defied  all  the  European  powers,  the  Dutch  on- 
fentapnftl,  excepted;  to  whom,  1625,  they  fent  a  propofal, 
t  &e’  directed  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  that  in  cafe  they 
would  lit  out  20  fail  of  fhips  the  following  year,  upon 
any  good  fervice  againft  the  Spaniards,  they  wouldjoin 
them  with  60  fail  of  their  own. 

The  next  year,  the  Coulolies ,  or  Cologliss  (the  chil¬ 
dren  of  fuch  Turks  as  had  been  permitted  to  marry  at 
Algiers),  who  were  enrolled  in  the  militia,  having  fei- 
zed  on  the  citadel,  had  well  nigh  made  themfelves  ma¬ 
ilers  of  the  city  ;  but  were  attacked  by  the  Turks  and 
renegadoes,  who  defeated  them  with  terrible  (laughter. 
Many  fcores  of  them  were  executed  ;  and  their  heads 
thrown  in  heaps  upon  the  city-walls,  without  the 
eaflern  gate.  Part  of  the  citadel  was  blown  up  ; 
and  the  remaining  Coulolies  were  difmiffed  from  the 
militia,  to  which  they  were  not  again  admitted  till 
long  after. 

In  1623,  the  Algerines  and  other  flates  of  Barbary 
threw  off  their  dependence  on  the  Porte  altogether,  and 
What  gave  occafion  to  this  was 
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dence  on  the  2 5  years  truce  which  Sultan  Amurath  IV.  wasobli- 
the  Porte,  ged  to  make  with  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  to  prevent 
his  being  overmatched  by  carrying  on  a  war  againft 
him  and  the  fophi  of  Perfia  at  the  fame  time.  As  this 
put  a  flop  to  the  piratical  trade  of  the  Algerines,  they 
proceeded  as  above-mentioned;  and  refolved,  that  who¬ 
ever  defired  to  be  at  peace  with  them,  mud,  diftin&ly 
and  feparately,  apply  to  their  government. — No  fooner 
was  this  refolntion  taken,  than  the  Algerines  began  to 
make  prizes  of  feveral  merchants  fhips  belonging  to 
powers  at  peace  with  the  Porte.  Nay,  having  feized 
a  Dutch  Blip  and  poleacre  at  Scanderoon,  they  ven¬ 
tured  on  fhore  ;  and  finding  the  town  abandoned  by 
the  Turkifh  aga  and  inhabitants,  they  plundered  all 
the  magazines  and  warehoufes,  and  fet  them  on  fire. 
— About  this  time  Louis  XIII.  undertook  to  build 
a  fort  on  their  coafts,  inftead  of  one  formerly  built  by 
the  Marfilians,  and  which  they  had  demolifhed.  This, 
after  fome  difficulty,  he  accomplifhed  ;  and  it  was  cal¬ 
led  the  Bajiion  of  Fra?ice  ;  but  the  fituation  being  af¬ 
terwards  found  inconvenient,  the  French  purchafed  the 
port  of  La  Calle,  and  obtained  liberty  to  trade  with 
the  Arabians  and  Moors.  The  Ottoman  court,  in  the 
mean  time,  was  fo  much  embarraffed  with  the  Perfian 
war,  that  there  was  no  leifure  to  check  the  Algerine 
piracies.  This  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  vizir  and  o- 
ther  courtiers  to  compound  matters  with  the  Algerines, 
and  to  get  a  fhare  of  their  prizes,  which  were  very  con- 
hderable.  However,  for  form’s  fake,  a  fevere  repri¬ 
mand,  accompanied  with  threats,  was  fent  them  ;  to 
which  they  replied,  that  “  thefe  depredations  deferved 
to  be  indulged  to  them,  feeing  they  were  the  only  bul¬ 
wark  againft  the  Chriftian  powers,  efpecially  againft 
the  Spaniards,  the  fworn  enemies  of  the  Moflem  name 
adding,  that  “  if  they  (hould  pay  a  pun&ilious  regard 
to  all  that  could  purchafe  peace,  or  liberty  to  trade 
with  the  Ottoman  empire,  they  would  have  nothing  to 
do  but  fet  fire  to  all  their  (hipping,  and  turn  camel- 
diivers  for  a  livelihood.” 

In  the  year  1635,  four  younger  brothers  of  a  good 
family  in  France,  entered  into  an  undertaking  fo  de- 
fperate,  that  perhaps  the  annals  of  knight-errantry  can 
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fcarce  furniffi  its  equal. — This  was  no  lefs  than  to  re-  Algiers. 

tort  the  piracies  of  the  Algerines  upon  themfelves  ;  and  ' - v — 

as  they  indifcriminately  took  the  Ihips  of  all  nations,  Def  ^ 
fo  were  thefe  heroes  indifcriminately  to  take  the  Blips  undertake 
belonging  to  Algiers  ;  and  this  with  a  fmall  frigate  ofingof  four 
ten  guns! — In  this  ridiculous  undertaking,  100  volun-?oun£er 
teers  embarked;  a  Maltefe  commiffion  was  procured,  brothers‘ 
together  with  an  able  mailer,  and  .36  mariners. —They 
had  the  good  fortune,  on  their  firft  felting  out,  to  take 
a  (hip  laden  with  wine,  on  the  Spanilh  coaft :  with 
which  they  were  fo  much  elated,  that  three  days  after 
they  madly  encountered  two  large  Algerine  corfairs,one 
of  20  and  the  other  of  24  guns,  both  well  manned, 
and  commanded  by  able  officers.  Thefe  two  large  vef- 
fels  having  got  the  fmall  frigate  between  them,  plied 
her  furioufly  with  great  (hot,  which  foon  took  off  her 
main-mail:  notwithstanding  which,  the  French  made  fo 
defperate  a  refiflance,  that  the  pirates  were  not  able 
to  take  them,  till  the  noife  of  their  lire  brought  up  five 
more  Algerines ;  when  the  French  veffel,  being  almoft 
torn  to  pieces,  was  boarded  and  taken.  The  young 
knights-errant  were  puniffied  for  their  temerity  by  a 
dreadful  captivity,  from  which  they  redeemed  them¬ 
felves  in  1642  at  the  price  of  6000  dollars. 

The  Algerines  profecuted  their  piracies  with  im-A  French 
punity,  to  the  terror  and  difgrace  of  the  Europeans,  admiral 
till  the  year  165a;  when  a  French  fleet  being  acciden- carries  °fr 
tally  driven  to  Algiers,  the  admiral  took  it  into  his  headih^Tulkl®1 
to.  demand  a  releafe  of  all  the  captives  of  his  nation,  )a  SW* 
without  exception.  This  being  refufed,  the  French¬ 
man  without  ceremony  carried  off  the  Turkifh  vice¬ 
roy,  and  his  cadi  or  judge,  who  were  juft  arrived  from 
the  Porte,  with  all  their  equipage  and  retinue.  The 
Algerines,  by  way  of  reprifal,  furprifed  the  Baflion  of 
France  already  mentioned,  and  carried  off  the  inha¬ 
bitants  to  the  number  of  600,  with  all  their  effedls  ; 
which  fo  provoked  the  admiral,  that  he  fent  them  word 
that  he  would  pay  them  another  vifit  the  next  year 
with  his  whole  fleet. 

The  Algerines,  undifmayed  by  the  threats  of  the  The3Alre- 
French  admiral,  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  16  galleys  and  gal-  rines  fit"out 
liots,  excellently  manned  and  equipped,  under  the  com-  a  form  id  a - 
mand  of  Admiral  Hali  Pinchinin.— 1 The  chief  defign  ble  fieet' 
of  this  armament  was  againft  the  treafure  of  Loretto  ; 
which,  however, they  were  prevented  by  contrary  winds 
from  obtaining.  Upon  this  they  made  a  defcent  on 
Pugha  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  where  they  ravaged 
the  whole  territory  of  Necotra,  carrying  off  a  vaft  num¬ 
ber  of  captives,  and  among  them  fome  nuns.  From 
thence  fleering  towards  Dalmatia,  they  fcoured  the 
Adriatic ;  and  loading  themfelves  with  immenfe  plun¬ 
der,  left  thofe  coafts  in  the  utmoft  confternation  and 
refentment. 

At  laft  the  Venetians,  alarmed  at  fuch  terrible  de-  which  h 
predations,  equipped  a  fleet  of  28  fail,  under  the  com-  totally  de¬ 
mand  of  Admiral  Capello,  with  exprefs  orders  to  burn,  droved  by 
fink,  or  take,  all  the  Barbary  corfairs  he  met  with,  ei- the  VcIIC“~ 
ther  on  the  open  Teas,  or  even  in  the  Grand  Signior’s  aUS* 
harbours,  purfuant  to  a  late  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Porte.  On  the  other  hand,  the  captain  bafliaw,  who 
had  been  fent  out  with  the  Turkifh  fleet  to  chafe  the 
Florentine  and  Maltefe  cruifers  out  of  the  Archipe¬ 
lago,  underftanding  that  the  Algerine  fquadron  was  fo 
near,  fent  exprefs  orders  to  the  admiral  to  come  to  his 
afiiftance.  Pinchinin  readily  agreed  ;  but  having  firft 
refolved  on  a  defcent  upon  the  ifland  of  Lifla,  or  Lift- 
3  -k  na. 
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r,a  belonging  to  the  Venetians,  he  was  overtaken  by 

Capet  from  whom  he  retired  to  Valona,  a  fea- port 
belonging  to  the  Grand  Signior  whither  the  Venetian 
admiral  purfued  him  ;  hut  the  Turkilh  governor  refu- 
f,ng  to  ejeft  the  pirates  according  to  the  arUclesof  t 
peace  between  the  Ottoman  court  and  Venice,  Capello 
was  obliged  to  content  himfelf  with  watching  them  for 
fome  time.  Pmchinin  was  foon  weary  of  rellraint,  and 
ventured  out  ;  when  an  engagement  immediately  en- 
fued,  in  which  the  Algerines  were  defeated,  and  hve 
of  their  veficls  d i fable d  ;  with  the  lofs  of  i  too  men, 
Turks,  and  Chrift.an  Have.;  bef.des  ,600  galley-haves 
who  regained  their  liberty.  Pinch, n.n,  after  this  de¬ 
feat,  returned  to  Valona,  where  he  was  again  watched 
by  Capello  ;  but  the  latter  had  not  lain  long  at  his  old 
anchorage  before  he  received  a  letter  from  the  fenate, 
defiring  him  to  make  no  farther  attempt  on  the  pistes 
at  that  time,  for  fear  of  a  rupture  with  the  Por  e  Tbs 
was  followed  by  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  \  alona, 
deftring  him  to  take  care  left  he  incurred  the  Sultan  s 
difpleafure  by  fuch  infults.  The  brave  Venetian  was 
forced  to  comply  5  but,  refolv.ng  to  take  fuch  a  leave 
of  the  Algerines  as  he  thought  they  deferved,  obferved 
how  they  had  reared  their  tents,  and  drawn  their  booty 
and  equipage  along  the  fhore.  He  then  kept  firing  a- 
mon<r* their  tents,  while  fome  well-manned  galliots  and 
brigantines  were  ordered  among  their  (hipping,  who 
attacked  them  with  fuch  bravery,  that,  without  any 
•rrcat  lofs,  they  towed  out  their  t6  galleys,  with  a 
their  cannon,  (lores,  &c.— In  this  latt  engagement,  a 
ball  from  one  of  the  Venetian  galleys  happening  to 
ilrike  a  Turkilh  mofque,  the  whole  aaion  was  conti- 
dered  as  an  infult  upon  the  Grand  Signior.  1  o  con¬ 
ceal  this,  Capello  was  ordered  to  fink  all  the  Algerine 
jhips  he  had  taken,  except  the  admiral  ;  which  was  to 
be  condu&ed  to  Venice,  and  laid  up  as  a  trophy.  Ca- 
pello  came  off  with  a  fevere  reprimand  ;  but  the  Vene¬ 
tians  were  obliged  to  buy, with  500,000  ducats,  a  peace 
from  the  Porte.  The  Grand  Signior  offered  to  repair  the 
lofs  of  the  Algerines  by  building  ten  galleys  for  them, 
upon  condition  that  they  fhould  continue  in  his  fervice 
till  the  end  of  the  enfuing  fummer  ;  but  Pmchinin,  who 
knew  how  little  the  Algerines  chofe  to  he  under  obli¬ 
gations  to  him,  civilly  declined  the  offer. 

AViers  in  I"  the  mean  time,  the  news  of  this  defeat.  and  lofs 
the  utmoft  filled  Algiers  with  the  utmoft  grief  and  confuiion.  1  he 
eonfufion  at  wj,ole  city  was  on  the  point  of  a  general  lnlurrection, 
the  news.  wiien  t|le  bafhaw  and  douwan  iffued  a  proclamation, 
forbidding  not  only  complaints  and  outcries,  under  the 
fevered  penalties  ;  but  all  perfons  whatever  to  take  their 
thumbs  from  •within  their  girdles,  while  they  were  de¬ 
liberating  on  this  important  point.  In  the  mean  time, 
they  applied  to  the  Porte  for  an  order,  that  the  Vene¬ 
tians  fettled  in  the  Levant  fhould  make  up  their  lofs. 
But  with  this  the  Grand  Signior  refufed  to  comply, 
and  left  them  to  repair  their  Ioffes,  as  well  as  build  new 
(hips,  in  the  bed  manner  they  could.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  they  had  the  fatisfa&ion  to  fee  one  of 
their  corfairs  land,  with  a  frefn  fupply  of  600  flaves, 
whom  he  had  brought  from  the  coaft  of  Iceland,  whi¬ 
ther  he  had  been  dueled  by  a  mifereant  native  taken 
on  board  a  Danifh  {hip. 

Our  plates  did  not  long  continue  in  their  weak  and 
defenceiefs  date  ;  being  able,  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
to  appear  at  fea  with  a  fleet  of  65  fail.  The  admiral 
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Pinchinin  equipped  four  galliots  at  his  own  expcnce  ; 
with  which,  in  conjunaion  with  the  Chiayah,  or  ie- 
cretary  of  the  bafhaw  of  Tripoli,  he  made  a  fecond  ex- 
curfion.  This  fmall  fquadron,  confifttng  of  five  gal- 
leys  and  two  brigantines,  fell  in  with  an  Englifh  lhip  of 
40  guns;  which,  however,  Pinchinin’a  captains  refu¬ 
fed  to  engage;  but  being  afterwards  reproached  by 
him  for  their  cowardice,  they  f wore  to  attack  the  next 
Chriftian  fhip  which  came  in  their  way.  This  happened  Five  of 
to  be  a  Dutch  merchantman,  of  28  guns  and  40  men,  |  eir  ga  - 
deeply  laden,  and  unable  to  ufe  her  fails  by  reafor -  of 
a  calm.  Pinchinin  immediately  fummoned  her  to  lur-  QutCh  mer- 
render  •  but  receiving  an  ironical  anfwer,  drew  up  his  chamman. 
fquadron  in  form  of  an  half  moon,  that  they  might 
pour  their  (hot  all  at  once  into  their  adverfary.  1  his, 
however,  the  Dutchman  avoided,  by  means  of  a  breeze 
of  wind  which  fortunately  fprung  up  and  enabled  him 
to  turn  his  (hip  j  upon  which  the  galleys  ran  foul  ot 
each  other.— Upon  this,  rinchinin  ran  lus  own  galley 
along  fide  of  the  merchantman,  the  upper  deck  ot 
which  70  Algerines  immediately  took  poffefiion  ot, 
fome  of  them  cutting  the  rigging,  and  others  playing 
the  hatches  with  liand-grenadoes  :  but  the  Dutchmen 
having  fecured  themfelves  in  their  clofe  quarters,  be¬ 
gan  to  fire  at  the  Algerines  on  board,  from  two  pieces 
of  cannon  loaded  with  fmall  (hot  ;  by  \vhich  they  were 
all  foon  killed,  or  forced  to  fubmit.  Tinchimn,  in  the 
mean  time,  made  feveral  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  re¬ 
lieve  his  men,  as  well  as  to  furround  the  Dutchman 
with  his  other  galleys  :  but  that  (hip  lay  fo  deep  in  the 
water,  that  every  (hot  did  terrible  execution  among  the 
pirates  ;  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  remove  farther 
off.  At  lad  the  Dutch  captain,  having  ordered  his 
guns  to  be  loaded  with  cartouches,  gave  them  fucli  a 
parting  volley  as  killed  200  of  them,  and  fent  the  red 
back  to  Algiers  in  a  moft  difmal  plight. 

But  though  Pinchinin  thus  returned  in  ddgrace,  the 
reft  of  the  fleet  quickly  came  back  with  valt  numbers 
of  flaves,  and  an  immenfe  quantity  of  rich  fpoils  ;  mto- 
much  that  the  Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch,  were  o- 
bliged  to  cringe  to  the  mighty  Algerines,  who  fome- 
times  vouchfafed  to  be  at  peace  with  them,  but  fwore 
eternal  war  againft  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  whom 
they  looked  upon  as  the  greateft  enemies  to  the  Maho-  43 
metan  name.  At  laft  Louis  XIV.  provoked  by  the  Prepay 
grievous  outrages  committed  by  the  Algerines  °n  tl,e  Alg;ers  by 
coafts  of  Provence  and  Languedoc,  ordered,  in  1 68 1 ,  a  Louis  XlV. 
confiderable  fleet  to  be  fitted  out  againft  them,  under 
the  marquis  du  Quefne,  vice-admiral  of  France.  His 
firft  expedition  was  againft  a  number  of  T.  npolitan  cor¬ 
fairs  ;  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  outrow  him,  and 
(belter  themfelves  in  the  ifland  of  Scio  belonging  to 
the  Turks.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from 

purfuing  them  thither,  and  making  fuch  terrible  fire 
upon  them  as  quickly  deftroyed  14  of  their  veffels,  be- 
fides  battering  the  walls  of  the  caftle.  44 

This  feverity  feemed  only  to  be  defigned  as  a  check  Algun 1 
to  the  piracies  of  the  Algerines;  but,  finding  they  1  "®fct  ^ 
continued  their  outrages  on  the  !  tench  coalt,  he  Lai  ea  fi  ebythe 
to  Algiers  in  Anguft  1682,  cannonading  and  bombard-  Frencb. 
ing  it  fo  furioufly,  that  the  whole  town  was  in  flames 

in  a  very  little  time.  The  great  mofque  was  battered 

down,  and  moll  of  the  houfes  laid  m  ruins,  infomuch 
that  the  inhabitants  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning 
the  place  ;  when  on  a  fudden  the  wind  turned  aoout, 
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and  obliged  Du  Quefne  to  return  to  Toulon. 
Algerines  immediately  made  reprifals,  by  fending  a 
number  of  galleys  and  galliots  to  the  coafls  of  Provence, 
where  they  committed  the  mod  dreadful  ravages,  and 
brought  away  a  vafl  number  of  captives  :  upon  which 
a  new  armament  was  ordered  to  be  got  ready  at  Tou¬ 
lon  and  Marfeilles  again  ft  the  next  year  ;  and  the  Al¬ 
gerines,  having  received  timely  notice,  put  themfelves 
into  as  good  a  ftate  of  defence  as  the  time  would  allow. 

In  May  1683,  Du  Quefne  with  his  fquadron  call 
anchor  before  Algiers  ;  where,  being  joined  by  the 
Marquis  D’Affranville,  at  the  head  of  five  flout  vef- 
fels,  it  was  refolved  to  bombard  the  town  next  day. 
Accordingly  100  bombs  were  thrown  into  it  the  firft 
day,  which  did  terrible  execution  ;  while  the  befieged 
made  fome  hundred  difeharges  of  their  cannon  againft 
them,  without  doing  any  confiderable  damage.  The 
following  nights  the  bombs  were  again  thrown  into  the 
city  in  fuch  numbers,  that  the  dey’s  palace  and  other 
great  edifices  were  almoft  deftroyed  ;  fome  of  their  bat¬ 
teries  were  difmonnted,  and  feveral  veflels  funk  in  the 
port.  The  dey  and  Turkifh  bafhaw,  as  well  as  the 
whole  foldiery,  alarmed  at  this  dreadful  havock,  im¬ 
mediately  fued  for  peace.  As  a  preliminary,  the  im¬ 
mediate  furrender  was  infilled  on  of  all  Chrillian  cap¬ 
tives  who  had  been  taken  fighting  under  the  French 
flag  ;  which  being  granted,  142  of  them  were  imme¬ 
diately  delivered  up,  with  a  promife  of  fending  him 
the  remainder  a s  foon  as  they  could  be  got  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  countiy.  Accordingly  Du  Q^uefne 
fent  his  com miflary* general  and  one  of  his  engineers 
into  the  town  ;  but  with  exprefs  orders  to  infill  upon 
the  delivery  of  all  the  French  captives  without  excep¬ 
tion,  together  with  the  effedls  they  had  taken  from 
the  French  ;  and  that  Mezomorto  their  then  admiral, 
and  Hali  Rais  one  of  their  captains,  Ihould  be  given 
as  hoftages. 

This  laft  demand  having  embarrafled  the  dey,  he  af- 
fembled  the  douwan,  and  acquainted  them  with  it  : 
upon  which  Mezomorto  fell  into  a  violent  paflion,  and 
told  the  affembly,  that  the  cowardice  of  thofe  who  fat 
at  the  helm  had  occasioned  the  ruin  of  Algiers  ;  but 
that,  for  his  part,  he  would  never  confcnt  to  deliver  up 
any  thing  that  had  been  taken  from  the  French.  He 
immediately  acquainted  the  foldiery  with  what  had 
palfed  ;  which  fo  exafperated  them,  that  they  murdered 
the  dey  that  very  night,  and  on  the  morrow  chofe 
Mezomorto  in  his  place.  This  was  no  fooner  done, 
than  he  cancelled  all  the  articles  of  peace  which  had 
been  made,  and  hollilities  were  renewed  with  greater 
fury  than  ever. 

The  French  admiral  now  kept  pouring  in  fuch  vol¬ 
leys  of  bombs,  that,  iu  lefs  thah  three  days,  the  great- 
ell  part  of  the  city  was  reduced  to  afhes,  and  the  fire 
burnt  with  fuch  vehemence,  that  the  fea  was  enlight¬ 
ened  with  it  for  more  than  two  leagues  round.  Mezo¬ 
morto,  unmoved  at  all  thefe  difafters,  and  the  vafl  num¬ 
ber  of  the  flain,  whole  blood  ran  in  rivulets  along  the 
ilreets;  or  rather,  grown  furious  and  defperate,  fought 
only  howto  wreak  his  revenge  on  the  enemy;  and,  not 
content  with  caufing  all  the  French  in  the  city  to  be 
cruelly  murdered,  ordered  their  conful  to  be  tied  hand 
and  foot,  and  fallen ed  alive  to  the  mouth  of  a  mortar, 
from  whence  he  was  (hot  away  againft  their  navy. — 
By  this  piece  of  inhumanity  Du  Quefne  was  fo  exaf- 
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The  peratec},  that  he  did  not  leave  Algiers  till  he  had  ut-  Algiers* 
terly  deftroyed  all  their  fortifications,  fhipping,  almoft  "“v**"*^ 
all  the  lower  part,  and  above  two- thirds  of  the  upper 
part,  of  the  city,  by  which  means  it  became  little  elfe 
than  a  heap  of  ruins.  4g 

^  The  haughty  Algerines  were  now  thoroughly  con-  Algerines 
vinced  that  they  were  not  invincible  ;  and,  therefore,  ^/or 
immediately  fent  an  embaffy  into  France,  begging 
the  moll  abjedl  terms  for  peace  ;  which  Louis  imm me¬ 
diately  granted,  to  their  inexpreflible  joy.  They  now 
began  to  pay  fome  regard  to  other  nations,  and  to  be 
a  little  cautious  how  they  wantonly  incurred  their  dif- 
pleafure.  The  firft  bombardment  by  the  French  had 
fo  far  humbled  the  Algerines,  that  they  conddeended 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  England  ;  which  was  renew¬ 
ed, upon  terms  very  advantageous  to  the  latter,  in  1686. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  however,  that  the  natural  per¬ 
fidy  of  the  Algerines  would  difappear  on  a  fudden:  not- 
withftanding  this  treaty,  therefore,  they  loft  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  prizes  of  the  Engiilh  (hips  when  49 
they  could  conveniently  come  at  them.  Upon  fome  in- Seven  o F 
fringement  of  this  kind,  Captain  Beach  drove  afliore thcir 
and  burnt  feven  of  their  frigates  in  1695  >  which  pro-  caiTBeach, 
duced  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  five  years  after  :  but  it 
was  not  till  the  taking  of  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon, 
that  Britain  could  have  a  fufiicient  check  upon  them  to 
enforce  the  obfervation  of  treaties;  and  thefe  have  fince 
proved  fuch  reftraints  upon  Algiers,  that  they  ftill  con¬ 
tinue  to  pay  a  greater  deference  to  the  Englifh  than 
to  any  European  power. 

The  prefent  century  furnifhes  no  very  remarkable  e-  Expulfionof 
vents  with  regard  to  Algiers;  except  the  taking  of  the ^ Turkifh 
famed  city  of  Oran  from  the  Spaniards  in  1708  (  which  bafbaw* 
however  they  regained  in  1737),  and  the  expulfion  of 
the  Turkifh  bafhaw,  and  uniting  his  office  to  that  of 
dey  In  1710.  This  introduced  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  ftill  continues  in  Algiers. 

The  dey  is  now  abfolute  monarch ;  and  pays  no  o-  Revenues, 
ther  revenue  to  the  Porte  than  that  of  a  certain  num*  &c.  of  the 
berof  fine  boys  or  youths,  and  feme  other  prefents*1^* 
which  are  fent  thither  yearly.  His  own  income,  pro¬ 
bably,  rifes  and  falls  according  to  the  opportunities  he 
hath  of  fleecing  both  natives  and  foreigners;  whence  it 
is  varioufly  computed  by  different  authors.  Dr  Shaw 
computes  the  taxes  of  the  whole  kingdom  to  bring  into 
the  treafury  no  more  than  300,000  dollars;  but  fuppofes 
that  the  eighth  part  of  the  prizes,  the  effe&s  of  thofe 
perfons  who  die  without  children,  joined  to  the  yearly 
contributions  raifed  by  the  government,  prefents  from 
foreigners,  fines  and  oppreffions,  may  bring  in  about 
as  much  more.  ,  Both  the  dey,  and  officers  under  him, 
enrich  themfelves  by  the  fame  laudable  methods  of  ra¬ 
pine  and  fraud  ;  which  it  is  no  wonder  to  find  the  com¬ 
mon  people  praflifing  upon  one  another,  and  efpecially 
upon  flrangers,  feeing  they  themfelves  are  impoverifh- 
cd  by  heavy  taxes  and  the  injuflice  of  thofe  who  are 
in  authority. 

We  have  already  hinted,  that  the  firft  deys  were  e- 
le<5led  by  the  militia,  who  were  then  called  the  dounuan, 
or  common -council.  This  ek&ive  body  was  at  firft 
compofed  of  800  militia-officers,  without  whole  con- 
fent  the  dey  could  no  nothing  ;  and  upon  fome  urgent 
occafions,  all  the  officers  refiding  in  Algiers,  amount¬ 
ing  to  above  1500,  were  fummoned  to  afiift.  But 
fince  the  deys,  who  may  be  compared  to  the  Dutch 
3  L  2  Stadtholders, 
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Algiers.  Stallholders,  have  become  more  po-erful.thedou- 
1  Wan  is  principally  compofed  of  30  chiak-baffiaws,  or 
colonels,  with  now  and  then  the  muft.  and  cadi  upon 
fome  emergencies  ;  and,  on  the  eleftton  o  a  ey, 
whole  foldiery  are  allowed  to  come  and  give  their  votes. 

•  All  the  regulations  of  Hate  ought  to  be  determined  by 
that  affembly,  before  they  pafs  into  a  law,  or  the  dey 
hath  power  to  put  them  in  execution  :  but,  for  many 
years  back,  the  douwan  is  of  fo  little  account,  that  it 
is  only  convened  out  of  formality,  and  to  give  afTent 
to  what  the  dey  and  his  chief  favourites  have  concerted 
^traiiire  me-  beforehand.  The  method  of  gathering  the  votes  in  this 
auguft  afTembly  is  perfedly  agreeable  to  the  charaftcr 
thering  the  0f  thofe  who  compofe  it.  1  he  aga,  or  general  o  e 
votes  of  the.  njZaries,  or  the  prefident  pro  tempore ,  firll  propofes 
the  queftion  ;  which  is  immediately  repeated  with  a  loud 
voice  by  the  chia-bafhaws,  and  from  them  echoed  a- 
rain  by  four  officers  called  bajhaldahu ,  from  tuefe 
the  queftion  is  repeated  from  one  member  of  the  dou- 
wan  to  another,  with  ftrange  contortions,  and  the  molt 
hideous  growling s,  if  it  is  not  to  their  liking-  Irom 
the  loudnefs  of  this  growling  noife,  the  aga  is  leit  to 
o-uefs  as  well  as  he  can  whether  the  majority  of  the  af¬ 
fembly  are  pleafed  or  difpleafed  with  the  queftion  ;  and 
from  fuch  a  prepofterous  method,  it  is  not  furpriling 
that  thefe  afiemblies  fhould  feldom  end  without  fome 
tumult  or  diforder.  As  the  whole  body  of  the  militia 
is  concerned  in  the  eledion  of  a  new  dey,  it  is  feldom 
carried  on  without  blows  and  bloodfhed  :  but  when 
once  the  choice  is  made,  the  perfon  ekaed  is  faluted 
with  the  words  Alla  Barick,  «  God  blefs  you,  and 
profper  you  and  the  new  dey  ufually  caufes  all  the 
officers  of  the  douwan  who  had  oppofed  his  ele&ion  to 
be  firangled,  filling  up  their  places  with  thofe  who 
had  been  mofl  zealous  in  promoting  it.  From  this  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ele&ion  of  the  deys,  it  cannot  be  exped- 
ed  that  their  government  fhould  be  at  all  fecure  ;  and 
as  they  arrive  at  the  throne  by  tumult,  diforder,  and 
bloodfhed,  they  are  generally  deprived  of  it  by  the  fame 
means,  fcarcely  one  in  ten  of  them  having  the  good 
fortune  to  die  a  natural  death. 

In  this  country  it  is  not  to  be  expe&ed  that  juftice 
will  be  adminiflered  with  any  degree  of  impartiality. 
The  Mahometan  foldiery,  in  particular,  are  fo  much 
,  favoured,  that  they  are  feldom  put  to  death  for  any 
crime  except  rebellion  ;  in  which  cafe  they  are  either 
firangled  with  a  bow-ftrirg,  or  hanged  to  an  iron  hook. 
In  lefler  offences,  they  are  fined,  or  their  pay  flopped  ; 
and  if  officers,  they  are  reduced  to  the  flation  of  com¬ 
mon  foldiers,  from  whence  they  may  gradually  raife 
themfelves  to  their  former  dignity.  Women  guilty  of 
adultery,  have  a  halter  tied  about  their  necks,  with  the 
other  end  faflened  to  a  pole,  by  which  they  are  held 
under  water  till  they  are  fuffocated.  The  baftinado  is 
hkewife  inflifted  for  fmall  offences ;  and  is  given  either 
upon  the  belly,  back,  or  foies  of  the  feet,  according  to 
the  pleafure  of  the  cadi ;  who  alfo  appoints  the  num¬ 
ber  of  flrokes.  Thefe  fometimes  amount  to  200  or  300, 
according  to  the  indulgence  the  offender  can  obtain 
either  by  bribery  or  friends  ;  and  hence  he  often  dies 
under  this  punifhment,  for  want  of  powerful  enough 
advocates*  But  the  mofl  terrible  punifnments  are  thefe 
inflicted  upon  the  Jews  orChrilfians  who  fpeak  againft 
Mahomet  or  his  religion  ;  in  which  cafe,  they  mufl  ei¬ 
ther  turn  Mahometan,  or  be  impaled  alive.  If  they 
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afterwards  apoflatize,  they  are  burned  orroafted  alive,  Aigim.  ^ 
or  elfe  thrown  down  fiom  the  top  of  the  city-walls,  * 
upon  iron  hooks,  where  they  are  caught  by  different 
parts  of  their  body,  according  as  they  happen  to  fall, 
and  fometimes  expire  in  the  greateft  torments  ;  though 
by  accident  they  may  be  put  out  of  pain  at  once,  as  we 
have  already  related  of  the  Spanilh  adventurer  John 
Gafcon.  This  teirible  punifhment,  however,  begins 

now  to  be  difufed.  .54 

The  officer  next  in  power  to  the  dey  is  the  aga  of  Agaof  tfcs 

the  janizaries,  who  is  one  of  the  oldell  officers  in  the 

army,  and  holds  his  pod  only  for  two  months.  He  is  mj)lt&ry  of, 
then  fucceeded  by  the  chiah,  or  next  femor  officer.-— •  flceis.  ' 
During  the  two  months  in  which  the  aga  enjoys  his  dig¬ 
nity,  the  keys  of  the  metropolis  are  in  his  hands  ;  all 
military  orders  are  iffued  out  in  his  name;  and  the  fen- 
tence  of  the  dey  upon  any  offending  foldier,  whether 
capital  or  not,  can  only  be  executed  in  the  court  of 
his  palace. — As  foon  as  he  is  gone  through  this  fhort 
office,  he  is  confidered  as  mazoul ,  or  fuperannuated  ; 
receives  his  pay  regularly,  like  the  reft  of  the  militia, 
every  two  moons;  is  exempt  from  all  further  duties,  ex¬ 
cept  when  called  by  the  dey  to  affift  at  the  grand  coun¬ 
cil,  to  which  he  hath,  however,  a  right  to  come  at  all 
times,  but  hath  no  longer  a  vote  in  it. — Next  to  the 
aga  in  dignity  is  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  who  regiflers 
all  the  public  ads  ;  and  after  him  are  the  30  chiahs, 
or  colonels,  who  fit  next  to  the  aga  in  the  douwan, 
and  in  the  fame  gallery  with  him.  Out  of  this  clafs 
are  generally  chofen  thofe  who  go  embaffadors  to  fo¬ 
reign  courts,  or  who  difperfe  the  dey’s  orders  through¬ 
out  the  realm.— Next  to  them  are  800  boiluck-bafhaws, 
or  eldeft  captains,  who  are  promoted  to  that  of  chiah- 
baffiaws,  according  to  their  feniority.  The  oldack- 
baffiaws,  or  lieutenants,  are  next;  who  amount  to  400, 
and  are  regularly  raifed  to  the  rank  of  captains  in  their 
turn,  and  to  other  employments  in  the  ftate,  according 
to  their  abilities.  Thefe,  by  way  of  diftin&ion,  wear 
a  leather  ftrap,  hanging  down  to  the  middle  of  their 
back.  One  rule  is  ftri&ly  obferved  fn  the  rotation  of 
thefe  troops  from  one  deputy  to  a  higher;  viz.  the  right 
of  feniority  ;  one  fingle  infringement  of  which  would 
caufe  an  infurreaion,  and  probably  coll  the  dey  his 
life.  Other  military  officers  of  note  are  the  vekelards, 
or  purveyors  of  the  army;  the  peys,  who  are  the  four 
oldeft  foldiers,  and  confequently  the  neareft  to  prefer¬ 
ment  ;  the  foulacks,  who  are  the  next  in  feniority  to 
them,  and  are  part  of  the  dey’s  body-guard,  always 
marching  before  him  when  he  takes  the  field,  and  di- 
ftinguiftied  by  their  carbines  and  gilt  feymiters,  with  a 
brafs  gun  on  their  caps  ;  the  kayts,  or  i  urkifh  fol¬ 
diers,  each  band  of  whom  have  the  government  of  one 
or  more  adowars,  or  itinerant  villages,  and  collet  their 
taxes  for  the  dey  ;  and  the  fagiards,  or  Turkifti  lance- 
men,  100  of  whom  always  attend  the  army,  and  watch 
over  the  water  appointed  for  it.  To  thefe  we  may  add 
the  beys,  or  governors  of  the  three  great  provinces  of 
the  realm.  All  the  above-mentioned  officers  ought  to 
compofe  the  great  douwan  or  council  above-mentioned  ; 
but  only  the  30  chiah-bafhaws  have  a  right  to  fit  in  the 
gallery  next  after  the  dey :  The  reft  are  obliged  to 
ftand  on  the  floor  of  the  hall,  or  council-chamber, 
with  their  aims  acrofs,  and,  as  much  as  poffible,  with¬ 
out  motion  ;  neither  are  they  permitted  to  enter  with 
their  fwords  on,  for  fear  of  a  tumult.  As  for  thofe 
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who  have  any  matters  to  tranfaft  . . 

’""v  1  they  mull  (land  without,  let  the  weather  he  ever  fo 

bad  ;  and  there  they  are  commonly  prefented  with  cof¬ 
fee  by  fume  of  the  inferior  officers,  till  they  are  dif- 
mifftd. 

The  kingdom  of  Algiers  is  at  prefent  divided  into 
three  provinces  or  diflridts,  viz.  the  eaftern,  weftern, 
and  louthern.  The  eaftern,  or  Levantine  government, 
which  is  by  far  the  molt  confiderable  of  the  three,  and  is 
alfo  called  Bey/ick,  contains  the  towns  of  Bona,  Conftan- 
*  Gigeri,  Bujeyah,  Steffa,  Tebef,Zamoura,  Bifcara, 
and  Necanz,  in  all  which  the  Turks  have  their  garri- 
fons  :  bcfides  which,  it  includes  the  two  ancient  king¬ 
doms  of  Cuco  and  Labez,  though  independent  of  the 
Algerine  government,  to  whofe  forces  their  country  is 
inaecefiible;  fothatthey  ftill  live  under  their  own  cheyks 
chofeu  by  each  of  their  adowars  or  hords.  To  thefe 
we  may  add  a  French  factory  at  Gallo,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  company  of  the  French  Ballion. — The 
weftern  government  hath  the  towns  of  Oran,  Tremecen, 
Moftagan,  Tenez,  and  Secrelly  with  its  caftle  and  gar- 
rifon. — The  fouthern  government  hath  neither  town, 
village,  nor  even  a  houfe,  all  the  inhabitants  living  in 
tents,  which  obliges  the  dey  and  his  forces  to  be  al¬ 
ways  encamped. 

The  moft  confiderable  rivers  of  Algiers  are  the  Zha, 
or  Zis,  which  runs  acrofs  the  province  of  Tremecen, 
and  the  defert  of  Anguid,  falling  into  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  near  the  town  of  Tabecrita,  where  it  has  the  name 
of  Strut .  (2.)  The  Haregol,  fuppofed  the  Sign  of  Pto¬ 
lemy*  comes  down  from  the  great  Atlas,  erodes  the 
defert  of  Anguid,  and  falls  into  the  fea,  about  five 
leagues  from  Oran.  (3.)  The  Mina,  fuppofed  the  Chy- 
lematis  oi  Ptolemy,  a  large  river,  which  runs  through 
the  plains  of  Bathala,  and  falls  into  the  fea  near  the 
town  of  Arzew.  This  liver  hath  lately  received  the 
name  of  Cena ,  who  rebuilt  the  town  of  Bathalaw  af¬ 
ter  it  had  been  deftroyed.  (4‘.)  The  Shellif,  Zilef,  or 
Zilif,  defeending  from  the  mount  Gnanexeiis,  runs 
through  fome  great  deferts,  the  lake  Titteri,  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Tremecen  and  Tenez,  falling  into  the  fea  a 
little  above  the  city  of  Moftagan.  (5.)  The  Celef, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  Carthena  of  the  ancients,  falls  into 
the  fea  about  three  leagues  weft  of  Algiers,  after  a 
fhort  courfe  of  1  8  or  20  leagues.  (6.)  The  Hued-al- 
quivir,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Nalabata ,  or  Nafaba ,  of  the 
ancients,  and  called  by  the  Europeans  Zinganir ,  runs 
down  with  a-  fwift  courfe,  through  fome  high  moun¬ 
tains  of  Cuco,  and  falls  into  the  fea  near  Bujeyah. 
Harbour  city  of  Bujeyah  was  in  the  hands  of  the 

*>  ijcyah  Chriftians,  the  mouth  of  this  river  was  fo  choaked  up 
cleared  by  with  fand,  that  no  ve-ffel  could  come  up  into  it:  but  in 
1 555 >  vcry  f°on  after  it  was  taken  by  the  Moors,  the 
great  rains  fwelled  it  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  all  the  fand 
and  mud-was  carried  off ;  fo  that  galleys,  and  other 
veffels,  have  ever  fince  entered  it  with  eafe,  where  they 
be  fafe  from  (forms,  and  all  winds,  but  that  which  blows 
from  the  north.  (7.)  Suf-Gemar,  or  Suf-Gimmar  al 
Rumniel,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Ampfaga  of  Ptolemy,  hath 
its  fource  on  mount  Auras,  on  the  confines  of  Atlas; 
thence  runs  through  fome  barren  plains,  and  the  fruit¬ 
ful  ones  of  Conftantina,  where  its  dream  is.  greatly 
increafed  by  fome  other  rivers  it  receives ;  from  thence 
running  northward,  along  the  ridges  of  fome  high 
mountains,  it  falls  into  the  fea  a  litttle  eaft  of  Gigeri. 


Algiers- 
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with  the  douwan,  (8.)  The  Ladag,  or  Ludeg,  runs  down  from  mount 
Atlas  through  part  of  Conftantina,  and  falls  into  the 
fea  a  little  eaft  ward  of  Bona.  (9.)  Guadi,  or  Gaudel 
Barbal,  fpnngs  from  the  head  of  Orbus,  or  Urbs,  in 
Tripoli,  runs  through  Bujeyah,  and  falls  into  the  fea 
near  Tabarea.  ^ 

Befides  thefe  there  are  many  others  of  left  note  ;.  of  Account  of 
which,  however,  we  do  not  find  that  the  Algerines  a- the  corfairs, 
vail  themfelves  as  they  might  do,  their  genius  leading  <£mmcicc* 
them  too  much  to  the  piratical  trade  to  mind  any  real 
advantage  that  might  be  derived  from  their  own  coun¬ 
try.  .  The  corfairs,  or  pirates,  form  each  a  fmall  re¬ 
public,  of  which  the  rais  or  captain  is  the  fupreme 
bafhaw  ;  who,  with  the  officers  under  him,  form  a.  kind 
of  douwan,  in  which  every  matter  relating  to  the  vef¬ 
fel  is  decided  in  an  arbitrary  way.  Thefe  corfairs  are 
chiefly  inftrumental  in  importing  whatever  commodities 
are  brought  into  the  kingdom  either  by  way  of  mer- 
charrdife  or  prizes.  Thefe  coniift  chiefly  of  gold  and 
filver  (tufts,  damafles,  cloths,  fpiccs,  tin,  iron,  plated 
brafs,  lead,,  quickfilver,  cordage,  fail-cloth,  bullets, 
cochineal,  linen,  tartar,  alum,  rice,  fugar,  foap,  cot¬ 
ton  raw  and  fpun,  copperas,  aloes,  brazil  and  log¬ 
wood,  vermilion,  &c.  Very  few  commodities,  however, 
are  exported  from  this  part  of  the  world:  the  oil,  wax, 
hides,  pulfe,  and  corn  produced,  being  but  barely  fuffi- 
cient  to  fupply  the  country  ;  though,  before  the  lofs  of 
Oran,  the  merchants  have  been  known  to  (hip  off  from 
one  or  other  of  the  parts  of  Barbary  feveral  thoufand 
tons  of  corn.  The  confumption  of  oil,  though  here  in 
great  abundance,  is  likewife  fo  confiderable  in  this  king¬ 
dom,  that  it  is  feldom  permitted  to  be  (hipped  off  for 
Europe.  The  other  exports  confift  chifty  in  oftriches 
feathers,  copper,  ruggs,  filk  fafhes,  embroidered  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  dates,  and  Crtriftian  (laves.  Some  manu¬ 
factures  in  filk,  cotton,  wool,  leather,  &c.  are  car¬ 
ried  on  in  this  country,  but  moftly  by  the  Spaniards 
fettled  here,  efpecially  about  the  metropolis.  Carpets 
are  alfo  a  manufacture  of  the  country,  which,  though- 
much  inferior  to  thofe  of  Turkey,  both  in  beauty  and 
(inenefs,  are  preferred  by  the  people  to  lie  upon,  ori 
account  of  their  being  both  cheaper  and  fofter.  There 
are  alfo,  at  Algiers,  looms  for  velvet,  taffaties,  and  other 
wrought  filks ;  and  a  coarfe  fort  of  linen  is  likewife 
made  in  moft  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  country 
furmfhes  no  materials  for  (hip-building-.  They  have 
neither  rops,  tar,  fails,  anchors,  nor  even  iron.  When 
they  can  procure  enough  of  new  wood  to  form  the 
main  timbeis  of  a  (hip,  they  fupply  the  reft  from  the 
materials  of  prizes  which  they  have  made  ;  and  thus 
find  the  fccret  of  producing  new  and  fwift  failing  vef¬ 
fels  from  the  ruins  of  the  old.  Of  all  the  dates  on  the 
coaft  of  Barbary,  the  Algerines  are  the  ftrongell  at 
fea. 

The  inhabitants  along  the  fea-coafts  are  a  mixture  inhabfunu. 
of  different  nations  ;  but  chiefly  Moors  and  Morefcos 
driven  out  of  Catalonia,  Arrogan,  and  other  parts  of 
Spain.  Here  are  alfo  great  numbers  of  Turks,  who 
come  from  the  Levant  to  feek  their  fortune;  as  well  as 
multitudes  of  Jews  and  Chriftians  taken  at  fea,  who 
are  brought  hither  to  be  fold  for  (laves.  The  Ber¬ 
bers  are  fome  of  the  moft  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country  ;  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  defeended  from  the 
ancient  Sabeans,  who  came  hither  from  Arabia  Felix, 
under  the  conduCt  of  one  of  their  princesr-  Others  be¬ 
lieve 
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Kcve  them  to  be  feme  of  the  (Tanaatutes  driven  oU^  0f 

Paleftine  bv  Toftiua.  Thefe  are  difperfed  ad  over  Car 
M  v  and  divided  into  a  multitude  of  tribes  under  their 
left ive  chiefs:  moftof  them  inhabit  the  mountainous 
P  --  _ r _ ™  r^ln/-p  tn  nlace,  and  live  in  tents, 


would  take  it  to  be  a  place  where  they  bleach  linen. 
One  houfe  rifes  above  f  ther  in  fuch  a  manner  ha 
they  do  not  hinder  each  other’s  profpeft.  1  lie  Greets 
arel  narrow,  that  they  will  fcarce  admit  two  perfons 
lo  -v.lt  a-brea!l,  and  ,ha  middla  par,  «  lo»«r  th» 


Algiers. 


SI  fl  Pb«  »  Place,  »«dU»e  I- ea«.  »«»  ~  loaded  beate  fuch  a.  camel,. 

„"“;„bleb,mt.,be™ln  'ca,«;ededb,|e.^h?b.  ;  ,j„,  p,t,  along,  y.«  are  f»ced  » 

nevertlielefs,  kept  themfelves  for  the  molt  part  tro  Wall  to  let  them  pafs  by.  There 

termixinK  with  other  nations.  The  Berebers  are  reckon¬ 
ed  the  richeft  of  all,  go  better  clothed,  and  cany  on  a 


hones,  mines,  r—  —  ~0'  '  r  ,  Therr 

Hand  up  clofe  to  the  wall  to  let  them  pafs  by.  Ihere 
is  but  one  broad  llreet,  which  runs  through  the  city 
from  eaft  to  weft,  in  which  are  the  fttops  of  the  pn  - 
cipal  merchants,  and  the  market  for  corn  andother  com¬ 
modities.  The  lower  pai  t  of  the  walls  of  the  city  arc 
,n.  and  forae  manutatturers  in  me  wea»...5  „  ,  the  upper  part  of  buck  ;  they  are 

-The  name  of  Bereber  is  fuppofed  t°  have  been  of  h  ^  land  tide,  and  40  towards  the  fea  : 

given  them  on  accent  of  he, ^fi  ft  3°^  ^  ^  ^  ^  and Jeven 


much  1  ger  traffic  of  cattle,  hides,  wax  honey,  iron, 
and  other  commodities.  They  have  alfo  fome  artifi¬ 
cers  in  iron,  and  fome  manufaftnrers  in  the  weaving 
branch.— 

fettlecT font e ‘defe* rt'place *" ~Upon  ~t  hei r  increafingin 
procefs  of  time,  they  divided  themfelves  into  five  tribes, 
piobably  on  account  of  religious  differences,  ca]le^ 
\inkagtans,  Mu  famed  tvs.  Zenett,  Hoar's,  and  G«w- 
res  ;  and  thefe  having  produced  600  families,  fubdi- 
vided  themfelves  into  a  great  number  of  petty  tribes. 
To  thefe  we  may  add  the  Zwwahs ,  by  European  au¬ 
thors  called  Azuagues,  or  sdffagues,  who  are  likewife 
difperfed  over  moft  parts  of  Barbary  and  Numtdia. 
_  r  r  1  r_  •  Lnu!t  the*  mountainous  Oait! 


the  foffesor  ditches  are  twenty  feet  broad  and  feven 
deep.  There  is  no  fweet  water  in  the  city  ;  and  th 
there  is  a  tank  or  ciftern  in  every  houfe,  yet  they  often 
want  water,  becaufe  it  rains  but  feldom:  the  chief  fup- 
nh  is  from  a  fPring  on  a  li  ft,  the  water  of  which  . 
conveyed  bv  pipes  to  above  a  hundred  fountains,  at 
which^ a  bowl  is  faftened  for  the  life  of  paffengers.  The 
common  refervoir  is  at  the  end  of  the  mole,  where t  the 
hi  ids  take  in  their  water.  Every  one  takes  his  turn  at 


and  Arabians.  The  former  are  very  ftout  and  warlike, 
and  foilful  horfemen ;  but  fo  addifted  to  robbing,  that 
one  cannot  fafely  travel  along  the  country  at  a  dtftance 
from  the  towns  without  a  guard,  or  at  leaft  a  marabout 
or  faint  for  a  fafeguard.  For  as  they  look  upon  them¬ 
felves  to  be  the  original  proprietors  of  the  country,  and 
not  only  as  difpoifeffed  by  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  reduced  by  them  to  the  lowed  date  of  poverty, 
they  make  no  fcruple  to  plunder  all  they  meet  by  way 
of  reprifal.  The  inhabitants,  in  general,  have  a  pretty 
fair  complexion ;  they  are  robuft  and  well  proportioned. 
People  of  diftinftion  wear  their  beard  ;  they  have  rich 
clothes  made  of  filk,  embroidered  with  flowers  of  gold, 
and  turbans  enriched  with  jewels.  The  Turks,  who 
compofe  the  military  force,  have  great  privileges,  pay 
no  taxes,  are  never  publicly  punifhed,  and  rarely  in 
private.  The  loweft  foldier  domineers  over  the  moft 
diftinguifhed  Moors  at  pleafure.  If  he  finds  them  bet¬ 
ter  mounted  than  himfelf,  he  exchanges  liorfes  without 
ceremony.  The  Turks  alone  have  the  privilege  of 
carrying  fire-arms.  Many  good  qualities,  however, 
diftinguifli  them  in  fpite  of  this  excefs  of  defpotifm. 
They  never  game  for  money,  nor  even  for  trifles;  and 
they  never  profane  the  name  of  the  Deity.  They  foon 
forget  their  private  quarrels  ;  and  after  the  firfi  pa- 
roxyfm  of  refentment  is  over,  it  is  infamy  for  a  Turk 
to  keep  in  remembrance  the  injuries  he  has  received 


ror?he  wX  the  greateft  of  which  is  on  the  mole  with¬ 
out  the  gate,  all  of  which  are  well  fuppl.ed  vvith  great 
guns.  There  are  ten  large  mofques,  and  h.ty  ima  l 
ones-  three  great  colleges  or  public  Ichools,  and  a  great 
number  of  petty  ones°for  children  Tim  houfosare 
fquare,  and  built  of  ftone  and  brick,  with  a  fquare 
court  in  the  middle,  and  galleries  all  round.  1  here 
are  faid  to  be  about  100,000  inhabitants  m .  5  J’ 

comprehending  5000  Jewifh  families,  btfides  Chnfiians, 
There  are  four  fundics,  or  public  inns,  fuch  as  are 
Turkey  ;  and  fix  cazernes,  or  barracks,  for  the  unmar¬ 
ried  Turkifh  foldiers,  which  will  hold  600  each.  1  here 
are  no  inns  for  Chriftians  to  lodge  at ;  but  only  a  few 
tippling  huts  kept  by  flaves,  for  the  accommodation  ot 
Greeks  and  the  poorer  fort  of  travellers,  where  any 
thing  may  be  had  for  money.  Here  are  bagnios, 
public  baths,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Turkey,  at  a 
very  moderate  rate.  The  women  have  baths  of  their 
own,  where  the  man  dare  not  come.  Without  thecity 
there' are  a  great  number  of  fepulchres,  as  alfo  cells  or 
chapels,  dedicated  to  marabouts,  or  reputed  famU, 

which  the  women  go  to  vifit  every  Friday.  The  1  urkilfi 
foldiers  are  great  tyrants;  for  they  not  only  turn  others 
out  of  the  way  in  the  ftreets,  but  will  go  to  the  faim- 
houfes  in  the  country  for  twenty  days  together,  ivi  g 
on  free  quarters,  and  making  ufe  of  every  thing,  not 

excepting  the  women.  The  Algerines  eat,  as  tn  I  urkey , 
.  r  .  1  1  frin  1*  inrnes  hi^n. 


to  keep  in  remembrance  the  injuries  he  has  received,  excepting  tne  women. .  *  -  -6  ^  inches  high) 

In  this  refpeft  certainly  they  are  lefs  barbarous  than  fitungcrofs-  egged  ro  ind  a  b  they  begin, 

other  nations  that  boaft  of  their  civilization.  See  l  name  o1gL» 

Algiers,  a  city,  the  capital  of  the  above  king-  When  they  have  done,  mouths" 

dom,  is  probably  the  ancient  Icoftuyn:  by  the  Arabians  hand*  as  they  ,  ,  J  rr  e  Wine  is  not 

called  Ahezair,  or  rather  Al-Jezier,  or  Al-Jczerah ,  Their  drink  ,s  water,  Iherbet,  and  coffee.  VV  me,  snot 

e.  the  Ijland,  becaufe  there  was  an  iftand  before  the  allowed,  though  drank  “^f^^XXs  vJry  beau- 
city,  to  which  it  hath  been  f.nce  joined  by  a  mole.  It  fpeft  of  the  country  and  fea  from  Algiers »  £  y  _ 
is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  by  the  fea-fide,  in  the  tiful,  being  bun  on  the  declivity  of  a  mount®  ,  b 

form  of  an  amphitheatre:  at  fea,  it  looks  like  the  top-  the  cty,  though  for  feveral  it  is  faid  could 

fail  of  a  (hip.  The  tops  of  the  houfes  are  quite  flat  and  the  greateft  powers  in  Chriftendom,  it  is  laid,  . 
white  ;  infomuch,  that  when  it  is  firfi  difeovered,  one  make  hut  a  faint  defence  againft  a  regu  g  > 
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Algol.,  that  three  Englrfh  fifty-gun  (hips  might  batter  it  about 
gonqnin&the  ears  of  its  inhabitants  from  the  harbour.  If  fo, 
*  the  Spaniards  muft  have  been  very  deficient  either  in 
courage  or  conduct.  They  attacked  it  in  the  year 
1775,  by  land  and  by  fea^  but  were  repulfed  with  great 
lofs  ;  though  they  had  near  20,000  foot  and  2 coo 
t  horfe,  and  47  king’s  (hips  of  different  rates  and  346 
tranfports.  In  the  year  1783  and  1784,  they  alfo  re¬ 
newed  their  attacks  by  fea  to  deftroy  the  city  and  gal¬ 
leys  ;  but,  after  fpending  a  quantity  of  ammunition, 
bombs,  & c.  were  forced  to  retire  without  either  its 
capture  or  extin&ion.  The  mole  of  the  harbour  is 
500  paces  in  length,  extending  from  the  continent  to 
a  fmall  ifland  where  there  is  a  cafUe  and  large  battery. 
E.  Long.  3.  30.  N.  Lat.  36.  40. 

ALGOL,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  third  magnitude,  call¬ 
ed  Medufa's  Head ,  in  the  conftcllation  Perfens ;  its 
longitude  is  2 1®  50' 42"  of  Taurus,  and  its  latitude 
230  23  47”  north  ;  according  to  Fiamftead’s  cata¬ 
logue.  For  an  account  of  its  changes,  period,  and  0- 
ther  ciicumftances,  fee  Astronomy -Index. 

ALGONQUINS,  a  nation  in  North  America,  who 
formerly  poffeffed  great  tradls  of  land  along  the  north 
(bore  of  the  river  St  Lawrence.  For  a  long  time  they 
had  no  rivals  as  hunters  and  warriors,  and  were  long 
in  alliance  with  the  Iroquois  ;  whom  they  agreed  to 
protedl  from  all  invaders,  and  to  let  them  have  a  (hare 
of  their  venifon.  The  Iroquois,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  their  allies,  out  of  the  culture  of  the 
earth;  and  to  perform  for  them  all  the  menial  duties, 
fuch  as  flaying  the  game,  curing  the  flefh,  and  drefling 
the  fkins.  By  degrees,  however,  the  Iroquois  affociated 
in  the  hunting  matches  and  warlike  expeditions  of  the 
Algonquins;  fo  that  they  foon  began  to  fancy  them- 
felves  as  well  qualified  either  for  war  or  hunting  as  their 
neighbours.  One  winter,  a  large  detachment  of  both 
nations  having  gone  out  a-hunting,  and  fecured,  as  they 
thought,  a  vaft  quantity  of  game,  fix  young  Algon¬ 
quins  and  as  many  Iroquois  were  fent  out  to  begin 
the  (laughter.  The  Algonquins,  probably  become  a 
little  jealous  of  their  affociates,  upon  feeing  a  few  elks, 
defired  the  Iroquois  to  return,  on  pretence  that  they 
would  have  fufficient  employment  in  Baying  the  game 
they  fhould  kill ;  but  after  three  days  hunting,  having 
killed  none,  the  Iroquois  exulted,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
privately  fet  out  to  hunt  for  themfelves.  The  Algon¬ 
quins  were  fo  exafperated  at  feeing  their  rivals  return 
laden  with  game,  that  they  murdered  all  the  hunters 
in  the  night-time.  The  Iroquois  diffembled  their  re- 
fentment  ;  but  in  order  to  be  revenged,  applied  them¬ 
felves  to  ftudy  the  art  of  war  as  pra&ifed  among  thofe 
favage  nations.  Being  afraid  of  engaging  with  the 
Algonquins  at  fird,  they  tried  their  prowefs  on  other 
inferior  nations,  and,  when  they  thought  themfelves 
fufficiently  expert,  attacked  the  Algonquins  with  fuch 
diabolical  fury,  as  (howed  they  could  be  fatisfied  with 
nothing  lefs  than  the  extermination  of  the  whole  race; 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interpofition  of  the 
French,  they  would  have  accompliflied. — The  few  Al¬ 
gonquin  nations  that  are  now  to  be  feen,  feem  entirely 
ignorant  of  agriculture,  and  fubfifl  by  fifliing  and  hunt¬ 
ing.  They  allow  themfelves  a  plurality  of  wives;  not- 
withftanding  which,  they  daily  decreafe  in  populoufnefs, 
few  or  none  of  their  nations  containing  above  6000 
fouls,  and  many  of  them  not  2000.  Their  language  is 


one  of  the  three  radical  ones  in  North  America,  being  Al^or 

underftood  from  the  river  St  Lawrence  to  the  Mifiiff  A„  M 
r  •  Alhambi 

ALGOR,  with  phyficians,  an  unufual  coldnefs  in 
any  part  of  the  body. 

ALGORITHM,  an  Arabic  word expreffive  of  nu¬ 
merical  computation. 

ALGUAZIL,  in  the  Spanifh  polity,  an  officer 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  fee  the  decrees  of  a  judge  exe¬ 
cuted. 

ALHAGI,  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecie3 
of  hedyfarum.  See  Hedysarum. 

ALHAMA,  a  very  pleafant  town  of  the  kingdom 
of  Granada,  in  Spain,  fituated  in  the  midft  of  fome 
craggy  mountains,  about  25  miles  S.  W.  of  Granada, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Frio,  in  W.  Long.  1.  jo. 

N.  Lat.  3 6.  59.  and  having  the  fined  warm  baths  in 
all  Spain.  It  was  taken  from  the  Moors  in  1481. 

The  inhabitants,  though  furpriftd,  and  the  town  with¬ 
out  a  garrifon,  made  a  gallant  defence  :  but  being  at 
length  forced  to  fubmic,  the  place  was  abandoned  to 
the  pillage  of  the  Chriffian  foldiers;  who,  not  fatisfied 
with  an  immenfe  quantity  of  gold  and  jewels,  made 
(laves  of  upwards  of  3000  of  the  inhabitants. 

ALHAMBRA,  the  ancient  for trefs  and  refidence 
of  the  Moorifh  monarchs  of  Granada.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  red  colour  of  the  materials  which  it  was 
originally  built  with,  Alhambra  fignifyinga  redhoufe. 

It  appears  to  a  traveller  a  huge  heap  of  as  ugly  build¬ 
ings  as  can  well  be  feen,  all  huddled  together,  feem- 
inglyr* without  the  lead  intention  of  forming  one  habi¬ 
tation  out  of  them.  The  walls  are  entirely  unorna¬ 
mented,  all  gravel  and  pebbles,  daubed  over  with  pla- 
der  by  a  very  courfe  hand  :  yet  this  is  the  palace  of 
the  Mooriih  kings  of  Granada,  indifputably  the  mod 
curious  place  within  that  exids  in  Spain,  perhaps  in 
the  world.  In  many  countries  may  be  feen  excellent 
modern  as  well  as  ancient  architecture,  both  entire  and 
in  ruins :  but  nothing  to  be  met  with  any  where  elfe 
can  convey  an  idea  of  this  edifice,  except  the  decora¬ 
tions  of  an  opera,  or  the  tales  of  the  genii. 

Faffing  round  the  corner  of  the  emperor’s  palace, 
one  is  admitted  at  a  plain  unornamented  door  in  a  cor 
ner.  On  my  fird  vilit,  fays  Mr  Swinburne,  I  confefs  Trails  m 
I  was  ftruck  with  amazement,  as  I  dept  over  the 
threfhold,  to  find  myfelf  on  a  fudden  tranfported  into 
a  fpecies  of  fairy  land.  The  fird  place  you  come  to 
is  the  court  called  the  communa  or  del  tnefucar ,  that  is 
the  common  baths ;  an  oblong  fquare,  with  a  deep  ba- 
fon  of  clear  water  in  the  middle;  two  flights  of  marble 
(teps  leading  down  to  the  bottom ;  on  each  fide  a  par¬ 
terre  of  flowers,  and  a  row  of  orange-trees.  Round 
the  court  runs  a  peridyle  paved  with  marble  ;  the 
arches  bear  upon  very  (light  pillars*  in  proportions 
and  dyle  different  from  all  the  regular  orders  of 
archite&ure.  The  ceilings  and  walls  are  incruflated 
with  fret- work  in  ducco,  fo  minute  and  intricate,  that 
the  mod  patient  draughtfman  would  find  it  difficult  to 
follow  it,  unltfs  he  made  himfelf  mader  of  the  general 
plan..  This  would  facilitate  the  operation  exceedingly;, 
for  all  this  work  is  frequently  and  regularly  repeated 
at  certain  didances,  and  has  been  executed  by  means 
of  fquare  moulds  applied  fucceffively,  and  the  parts 
joined  together  with  the  utmod  nicety.  In  every  di- 
vifion  are  Arabic  fentences  of  different  lengths*  mod 
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Alhambra,  of  them  expreflive  of  the  following  meanings:  “  There 
' U  no  conqueror  but  God;”  or,  “  Obedience  and  ho¬ 
nour  to  our  Lord  Abouabdoula. ”  The  ce.hngs  are 
gilt  or  painted,  and  time  has  caufed  no  diminution  in 
The  frefhnefa  of  their  colours,  though  conftantly  expo- 
fed  to  the  air.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  mo  laic, 
difpofed  in  fantaftic  knots  and  feltoons.  A  work  lo 
novel,  fo  exquifitely  finilhed,  and  fo  different  from  all 
that  he  had  ever  feen,  muft  afford  a  ftranger  the  mo.t 
agreeable  fenfations  while  he  treads  this  magic  ground. 
The  porches  at  the  ends  are  more  like  grotto-work 
than  any  thing  elfe  to  which  they  can  be  compared. 
That  on  the  right  hand  opens  into  an  oftagon  vault, 
under  the  emperor’s  palace,  and  forms  a  perfea  whil- 
pering  gallery,  meant  to  be  a  communication  between 

the  offices  of  both  lioufes.  .  , 

Oppofite  to  the  door  of  the  communa  through  which 
you  enter,  is  another  leading  into  the  quarto  de  los 
leones,  or  apartment  of  the  lions  ;  which  is  an  oblong 
court,  100  feet  in  length  and  50  in  breadth,  environ¬ 
ed  with  a  colonade  7  feet  broad  on  the  fides  and  10 
at  the  end.  Two  porticos  or  cabinets  about  15  feet 
fquare,  projea  into  the  court  at  the  two  extremities. 
The  fquare  is  paved  with  coloured  tiles;  the  colonnade 
with  white  marble.  The  walls  are  covered  five  feet  up 
from  the  ground  with  blue  and  yellow  tiles,  difpofed 
chequerwife.  Above  .and  below  is  a  border  of  fmall 
efcutcheons,  enamelled  blue  and  gold,  with  an  Arabic 
motto  on  a  bend  ;  fignifying,  “  No  conqueror  but 
God.”  The  columns  that  fupport  the  roof  and  gal¬ 
lery  are  of  white  marble,  very  (lender,  and  fantaftically 
adorned.  They  are  9  feet  high,  including  bafe  and 
capital,  and  81  inches  diameter.  They  are  very  irre¬ 
gularly  placed  ;  fometimes  fingly,  at  others  in  groups 
of  three,  but  more  frequently  two  together.  The 
width  of  the  horfe-lhoe  arches  above  them  is  four  feet 
two  inches  for  the  large  ones,  and  three  for  the  fmaller. 
The  ceiling  of  the  portico  is  finilhed  in  a  much  finer 
and  more  complicated  manner  than  that  of  the  com¬ 
muna,  and  the  ftucco  laid  on  the  walls  with  inimitable 
delicacy ;  in  the  ceiling  it  is  fo  artfully  frofted  and 
handled  as  to  exceed  belief.  The  capitals  are  of  vari¬ 
ous  defigns,  though  each  defign  is  repeated  feveral 
limes  in  the  circumference  of  the  court,  but  not  the 
leaft  attention  has  been  paid  to  placing  them  regularly 
or  oppofite  to  each  other.  Not  the  fmalleft  reprefen- 
tation  of  animal  life  can  be  difeovered  amidft  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  foliages,  grotefques,  and  ftrange  ornaments. 
About  each  arch  is  a  large  fquare  of  arabefques,  fur- 
rounded  with  a  rim  of  chara&ers,  that  are  generally 
quotations  from  the  Koran.  Over  the  pillars  is  ano¬ 
ther  fquare  of  delightful  filligree  work.  Higher  up 
is  a  wooden  rim,  or  kind  of  cornice,  as  much  enrich¬ 
ed  with  carving  as  the  tlucco  that  covers  the  part  un¬ 
derneath.  Over  this  proje&s  a  roof  of  red  tiles,  the 
only  thing  that  disfigures  this  beautiful  fquare.  This 
ugly  covering  is  modern,  put  on  by  order  of  Mr  Wall, 
the  late  prime  minifter,  who  a  few  years  ago  gave  the 
Alhambra  a  thorough  repair.  In  Moorifh  times,  the 
building  was  covered  with  large  painted  and  glazed 
tiles,  of  which  fome  few  are  dill  to  be  feen.  In  the 
centre  of  the  court  are  twelve  ill-made  lions  muzzled, 
their  fore  parts  fmooth,  their  hind  parts  rough,  which 
bear  upon  their  backs  an  enormous  bafon,  out  of  which 
a  leffer  rifes.  While  the  pipes  were  kept  in  good  or- 
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der;  a  great  volume  of  water  was  thrown  up,  that,  fall-  Alhambra, 
ing  down  into  the  bafons,  palled  through  the  beads, 
and  iffued  out  of  their  mouths  into  a  large  refervoir, 
where  it  communicated  by  channels  with  the  jet  d’eaus 
in  the  apartments.  This  fountain  is  of  white  marble, 
embellilhed  with  many  fedoon3  and  Arabic  diftichs, 
thus  trandated.  . 

“  Seed  thou  not  how  the  water  Rows  copioufly  like 

the  Nile?”  . 

“  This  refembles  a  fea  wafhing  over  its  lhores, 
threatening  Ihipwreck  to  the  mariner.” 

“  This  water  runs  abundantly,  to  give  drink  to  the 

lions.”  .  ,  .  .  -  .  r 

“  Terrible  as  the  lion  13  our  king  in  the  day  or 

battle  ”  ,  f  ,  .  f 

*<  The  Nile  gives  glory  to  the  king,  and  the  lotty 

mountains  proclaim  it.”. 

«  This  garden  is  fertile  in  delights:  God  takes  care 
that  no  noxious  animal  fhall  approach  it.. 

<<  The  fair  princefs  that  walks  in  this  garden,  co¬ 
vered  with  pearls,  augments  its  beauty  fo  much,  that 
thou  may’ll  doubt  whether  it  be  a  fountain  that  flows, 
or  the  tears  of  her  admirers.” 

Palling  along  the  colonnade,  and  keeping  on  the 
fouth  fide,  you  come  to  a  circular  room  uftd  by  the 
men  as  a  place  for  drinking  coffee  and  forbets  in.  A 
fountain  in  the  middle  refrefhed  the  apartment  in  fum- 
mer.  The  form  of  this  hall,  the  elegance  of  its  cu¬ 
pola,  the  cheerful  diftribution  of  light  from  above,  and 
the  exquifite  manner  in  which  the  ftucco  is  defigned, 
painted,  and  finilhed,  exceed  all  powers  of  defeription. 

Every  thing  in  it  infpires  the  moft  pleafing,  voluptu¬ 
ous  ideas;  yet  in  this  fweet  retreat  they  pretend  that 
Abouabdoulah  affembled  the  Abencerrages,  and  cau¬ 
fed  their  heads  to  be  ftruck  off  into  the  fountain.  Con¬ 
tinuing  your  walk  round,  you  are  next  brought  to  a 
couple  of  rooms  at  the  head  of  the  court,  which  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  tribunals  or  audience-chambers. 

Oppofite  to  the  Sala  de  los  Abencerrages  is  the  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Torre  de  las  dos  berssianas,  or  the  tower 
of  the  two  fillers;  fo  named  from  two  very  beautiful 
pieces  of  marble  laid  as  Hags  in  the  pavement.  This 
gate  exceeds  all  the  reft  in  profufion  of  ornaments, 
and  in  beauty  of  profpeft  which  it  affords  through  a 
range  of  apartments,  where  a  multitude  of  arches  ter¬ 
minate  in  a  large  window  open  to  the  country.  In  a 
gleam  of  futilhine,  the  variety  of  tints  and  lights 
thrown  upon  this  enfilade  are  uncommonly  rich.  T.he 
firft  hall  is  the  concert-room,  where  the  women  fat ; 
the  muficians  played  above  in  four  balconies.  .  In  the 
middle  is  a  jet  d’eail.  The  marble  pavement  is  equal 
to  the  fined  exifting,  for  the  fize  of  the  flags  and  even- 
nefs  of  the  colour.  The  two  fitters,  which  give  name 
to  the  room,  are  (labs  that  meafure  15  feet  by  7p 
without  flaw  or  ftain.  The, walls,  up  to  a  certain 
height,  are  mofaic,  and  above  are  divided  into  very 
neat  compartments  of  ftucco,  all  of  one  defign,  which 
is  alfo  followed  in  many  of  the  adjacent  halls  and  gal¬ 
leries.  The  ceiling  is  a  fretted  cove.  To  prefer  ve 
this  vaulted  roof,  a3  well  as  fome  of  the  other  principal 
cupolas,  the  outward  walls  of  the  towers  are  raifed  10 
feet  above  the  top  of  the  dome,  and  fupport  another 
roof  over  all,  by  which  means  no  damage  can  ever  be 
caufed  by  wet  weather  or  excefiive  heat  and  cold. 

From  this  hall  you  pafs  round  the  little  myrtle  garden 
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A’hambra-  of  Lindaraxa,  Into  an  additional  building  made  to  the 
w~"v~  ea&  end  Hy  Charles  V.  The  rooms  are  fmall  and  low. 

His  dear  motto,  Plus  outre ,  appears  on  every  beam. 
This  leads  to  a  little  tower,  projeding  from  the  line  of 
the  north  wall,  called  El  tocador ,  or  the  d refling- room 
of  the  fultana.  It  is  a  fmall  fquare  cabinet,  in  the 
middle  of  an  open  gallery,  from  which  it  receives  light 
by  a  door  and  three  windows.  The  look-out  is  charm* 
ing.  In  one  corner  is  a  large  marble  flag,  drilled  full 
of  holes,  through  which  the  fmoke  of  perfumes  amend¬ 
ed  from  furnaces  below  5  and  here,  it  is  prefumed,  the 
Moorifh  queen  was  wont  to  fit  to  fumigate  and  fweeten 
her  perfon.  The  emperor  caufed  this  pretty  room  to 
be  painted  with  representations  of  his  wars,  and  a  great 
variety  of  grotesques,  which  appear  to  be  copies,  or 
at  lead  imitations,  of  thoft  in  the  loggie  of  the  Vati¬ 
can.  From  hence  you  go  through  a  long  pafTage 
to  the  hall  of  ambafladors,  which  is  magnificently  de¬ 
corated  with  innumerable  varieties  of  mofaics,  and  the 
mottos  of  all  the  kings  of  Granada.  This  long  narrow 
antichamber  opens  into  thecommuna  on  the  left  hand, 
and  on  the  right  into  the  great  audience-hall  in  the 
tower  of  Comares;  a  noble  apartment,  36  feet  fquare, 
36  high  up  to  the  cornice,  and  18  from  thence  to  the 
centre  of  the  cupola.  The  walls  on  three  fides  are  1 5 
feet  thick,  on  the  other  9  ;  the  lower  range  of  win¬ 
dows  13  feet  high.  The  whole  wall  is  inlaid  with 
mofaic  of  many  colours,  difpofed  in  intricate  knots, 
liars,  and  other  figures.  In  every  part  various  Arabic 
fentences  are  repeated, 

Having  thus  completed  the  tower  of  the  upper  apart¬ 
ments,  which  are  upon  a  level  with  the  officers  of  the 
new  palace,  you  defeend  to  the  lower  floor,  which 
confided  of  bed  chambers  and  fummer-rooms:  the  back- 
flairs  and  paffages,  that  facilitated  the  intercourfe  be¬ 
tween  them,  are  without  number.  The  moft  remark¬ 
able  room  below  is  the  king’s  bedchamber,  which 
communicated,  by  means  of  a  gallery,  with  the  upper 
dory.  The  beds  were  placed  in  two  alcoves,  upon  a 
raifed  pavement  of  blue  and  white  tiles ;  but  as  it  was 
repaired  by  Philip  V.  who  palled  fome  time  here, 
it  cannot  be  laid  how  it  may  have  been  in  former 
times.  A  fountain  played  in  the  middle,  to  refrefh 
the  apartment  in  hot  weather.  Behind  the  alcoves 
are  fmall  doors,  that  con  dud  you  to  the  royal  baths. 
Thefe  confift  of  one  fmall  clofet  with  marble  ciflerns 
for  wafhing  children,  two  rooms  for  grown  up  perfons, 
and  vaults  for  boilers  and  furnaces  that  fupplied  the 
baths  with  water  and  the  ftoves  with  vapours.  The 
troughs  are  formedof  large  flabs  of  white  marble  ;  the 
walls  are  beautified  with  party-coloured  earthen  ware  ; 
light  is  admitted  by  holes  in  the  coved  ceiling. 

Hard  by  is  a  whifperinggallery,  and  a  kind  of  laby¬ 
rinth,  faid  to  have  been  made  for  the  diverfion  of  the 
women  and  children.  One  of  the  paffages  of  commu¬ 
nication  is  fenced  off  with  a  flrong  iron  grate,  and 
called  the  prifon  of  the  fultana  ;  but  it  feems  more  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  was  put  up  to  prevent  any  body  from 
climbing  up  into  the  womens  quarter. 

Under  the  council- room  is  a  long  flip,  called  the 
king's  fl udy  ;  and  adjoining  to  it  are feveral  vaults,  faid 
to  be  the  place  of  burial  of  the  royal  family.  In  the 
year  1574,  four  fepulchres.  were  opened;  but  as  they 
contained  nothing  but  bones  and  afhes,  were  immedi¬ 
ately  clofed  again. 
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This  defcription  of  the  Alhambra  may  be  finiftied 
by  obfervfng  how  admirably  every  thing  was  planned 
and  calculated  for  rendering  this  palace  the  moft  vo-  , 
luptuous  of  all  retirements  ;  what  plentiful  fupplies  of 
water  were  brought  to  refrefh  it  in  the  hot  months  of 
fummer  ;  what  a  free  circulation  of  air  was  contrived, 
by  the  judicious  difpofition  of  doors  and  windows  ; 
what  fhady  gardens  of  aromatic  trees  ;  what  noble 
views  over  the  beautiful  hills  and  fertile  plains  !  No 
wonder  the  Moors  regretted  Granada  ;  no  wonder  they 
ftill  offer  up  prayers  to  God  every  Friday  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  this  city,  which  they  efteem  a  terreftiai  pa- 
radife.  See  Granada. 

ALI,  gives  the  denomination  to  a  fed,  ordivifion, 
among  the  Mahometans,  who  adhere  to  the  right  of 
fucceflion  of  Ali  the  fourth  khalif  or  fuceeffor  of  Ma¬ 
homet,  and^to  the  reform  of  Muflelmanifm  introduced 
by  him.  The  fedaries  of  Ali  aie  more  particularly 
called  Schiites  ;  and  Hand  oppofed  to  the  Sunnites,  or 
fed  of  Omar,  who  adhere  to  the  law  as  left  by  Maho¬ 
met,  Abubeker,  and  Omar.  AH  was  coufin  of  Maho¬ 
met,  and  fon-in-law  of  that  prophet,  having  married  his 
daughter  Fatimah.  After  Mahomet’s  death,  great  de¬ 
putes  arofe  about  the  fucceflion.  Many  flood  for  Ali; 
but  Abubeker  was  preferred,  and  eleded  the  firft  khalif. 

Ali  took  his  turn,  after  the  death  of  Othman _ The 

Per  flans  are  the  chief  adherents  to  the  fed  of  Ali,  whom 
they  hold  to  have  been  the  legitimate  fuceeffor  of  Ma¬ 
homet,  and  Abubeker  ail  ufurper.  On  the  contrary, the 
^  urks  are  of  the  fed  of  Omar ;  and  hold  Afii  in  execra¬ 
tion,  having  raifed  a  furious  civil  war  among  the  Muf- 
fulmans.  The  diftinguifhing  badge  of  the  followers  of 
Ali  is  a  red  turban,  which  is  worn  by  the  Perflans,  who 
are  hence  called  in  deriflon,  by  the  Turks,  Kifilhachi , 
q.  d.  red-heads .  Ali  is  reputed  the  author  of  feveral 
works,  particularly  a  Centiloqufum,  in  great  efteem 
among  the  A.rabs  and  Perflans,  part  of  which  has  been 
publi fhed  in  Englifh  by  Mr  Ockley. 

ALJAMEIA  is  a  name  which  the  Morifcoes  in 
Spain  give  to  the  language  of  the  Spaniards.  Among 
other  articles  agreed  011  by  the  junto,  which  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  1526,  in  favour 
of  the  Morifcoes,  this  was  one,  That  the  Morifcoes 
fhould  no  longer  fpeak  Algavareia,  i.  e.  Moorifh  or 
Arabic;  but  fhould  all  fpeak  Aljamcia,  i.  e.  Spanifh,  as 
it  was  called  by  the  Moors,  and  all  their  writings  and 
contrads  fhould  be  in  that  language. 

ALIAS,  in  law,  a  fecond  or  farther  writ  iffued  from, 
the  courts  of  Weftminfler,  after  a  capias ,  &c.  fued 
out  without  effed. 

ALIBI,  in  law,  denotes  the  abfence  of  the  accufed 
from  the  place  where  he  is  charged  with  having  com¬ 
mitted  a  crime  ;  or  his  being  elfewhere ,  as  the  word 
imports,  at  the  time  fpecified. 

ALICANT,  a  large  fea-port  town  in  the  province, 
of  Valencia  and  territory  of  Segura.  It  is  feated  be¬ 
tween  the  mountains  and  the  fea,  and  has  a  caftlc 
deemed  impregnable.  The  port  is  defended  by  three 
baftions  furnifhed  with  artillery.  To  prevent  the  viflts 
of  the  Algerine  pirates,  watch-towers  were  built  to 
give  notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy’s  fhip.  It 
was  taken  from  the  Moors  in  1264.  The  caftle  was 
taken  by  the  Englifh  in  1706,  and  held  out  a  flege  of 
two  years  before  it  was  retaken  by  the  French  and  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  at  laft  furrendered  upon  Honourable  terms, 
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A,  -rter  Clrt  of  the  rock  was  blown  up  on  which  the  caftle 

It  ftoodFand  the  governor  killed.  The  houfes  are  high, 

AUen-  ,  and  well  built ;  and  a  very  great  trade  is  carried  on  here, 

~  particularly  in  wine  and  fruit.  It  isfeated  in  the  M  - 
diterra, lean,  on  a  bay  of  the  fame  name,  3  7  ^  ^  h* 
eaft  of  Murcia,  and  75  fouth  of  Valencia.  W.  Long. 
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*  ALICATA,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  near  the  valleys 
Mazara  and  Noto,  upon  which  was  fituated  (as  >s  ge¬ 
nerally  thought)  the  famous  Dredalion,  where  the  ty¬ 
rant  Bhalaris  kept  his  brazen  bull. 

Alicata,  a  town  of  Sicily,  remarkable  for  corn  and 
pood  wine.  It  was  plundered  by  the  Turks  m  1543; 
and  is  feated  on  a  fort  of  pen, nfula  near  the  fea,  twen- 
ty.two  miles  S.  E.  of  Girgenti.  E.  Long.  15.  *0. 

AlkaII' Chlanys,  was  a  fort  of  veil  with  fleeves, 
worn  by  the  Roman  boys  till  the  age  of  thirteen,  at 
which  time  they  put  on  the  pratexta.  _ 

ALIEN,  in  law,  implies  a  perfon  born  in  a  ftiange 
country  not  within  the  king’s  allegiance  5  ™cn"tr^ 
diftinftion  to  a  demzon,  or  natural  fubjeft.  The  word 
is  formed  from  the  Latin  At  us,  “  another  ;  ?.  d.  one 

born  in  another  country.  An  alien  is  incapable  of 
heiitin"  lands  in  Britain  till  naturalized  by  an  afrt  ot 
parliament.  No  alien  is  intitled  to  vote  at  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  members  of  parliament  ;  nor  can  he  enjoy  any 
office  or  be  returned  on  any  jury,  unleis  where  an 
alien  is  party  in  a  caufe,  when  the  inqueft  is  compofed 
of  an  equal  number  of  denizens  and  aliens.  The  rea- 
fons  for  eilablifhing  thefe  laws  were,  that  every  man  is 
prefumed  to  bear  faith  and  love  to  that  prince  and 
country  where  he  received  proteaion  during  his  infan¬ 
cy  •  and  that  one  prince  might  not  fettle  fpies  in  ano¬ 
ther’s  country  •,  but  chiefly,  that  the  rents  and  revenues 
of  the  country  might  not  be  drawn  to  the  iubjects  ot 
another.  Some  have  thought  that  the  laws  againft  a- 
liens  were  introduced  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  when 
a  law  was  made  at  the  parliament  of  Wallingford,  for 
the  expulfion  of  Grangers,  in  order  to  duve  away  the 
Flemings  and  Picards  introduced  into  the  kingdom  by 
the  wars  of  king  Stephen.  Others  have  thought  that 
the  origin  of  this  law  was  more  ancient  ;  and  that  it 
is  an  original  branch  of  the  feudal  law :  for  by  that 
law  no  man  can  purchafe  any  lands  but  he  mufl  be  obli¬ 
ged  to  do  fealty  to  the  lords  of  whom  the  lands  are 
holden  ;  fo  that  an  alien  who  owed  a  previous  faith  to 
another  prince,  could  not  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  in 
another  fovereign’s  dominions.  Among  the  Romans, 
only  the  Gives  Romani  were  efteemed  freemen  ;  but 
when  their  territories  increafed,  all  the  Italians  were 
made  free,  under  the  name  of  Latins ,  tho’  they  had 
not  the  privilege  of  wearing  gold  rings  till  the  time 
of  juftinian.  Afterwards  all  born  within  the  pale  of 
the  empire  were  confidered  as  citizens. 

Si  lien- Duty,  an  impoft  laid  on  all  goods  imported 
by  aliens,  over  and  above  the  cufloms  paid  for  fuch 
•mods  imported  by  Britifh,  and  on  Britifh  bottoms. 

&  ShiENS-Duty  is  otherwife  called  petty  cufloms ,  and 
navigation-duty.— -Fifh  dried  or  falted,  and  cod-fifh  or 
herring  not  caught  in  Britifh  veffels  and  cured  by  Bri¬ 
tifh,  pay  a  double  aliens  -  duty . —  On  what  footing  aliens 
are  permitted  to  import  foreign  commodities  into 
Great  Britain,  fee  Duty. 

Alien* Priories,  a  kind  of  inferior  monafteries,  for- 
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merly  very  numerous  in  England,  and  fo  called  from  AM*,, 

their  belonging  to  foreign  abbeys.  - - - - 

ALIENATION,  in  law,  denotes  the  aft  of  making 
over  a  man’s  property  in  land,  tenements,  &c.  to  an¬ 
other  peifon.  .  .  ,  .  ,  j  , 

Alienation  in  mortmain,  is  making  over  lands,  te¬ 
nements,  &c.  to  a  body-politic,  or  to  a  religious  houie, 
for  which  the  king’s  licence  mud  firft  be  obtained,  o- 
therwife  the  lands,  &c.  alienated  will  be  forfeited. 

Alienation  in  fee,  is  the  felling  the  feeTimpie  of 
any  land,  or  other  iucorporeal  right.  All  perfons 
who  have  a  right  to  lands  may  generally  alien  them 
to  others  ;  but  fome  alienations  are  prohibited  :  iuch 
as  alienations  by  tenants  for  life,  &c.  whereby  they  in¬ 
cur  a  forfeiture  of  their  eftate.  By  the  ftatute  of  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  a  bar  was  put  to  alienations  by  what  we  call 
entails,  which  is  an  expedient  for  procuring  perpetui¬ 
ties  in  families  ;  but  counter  expedients  were  deviled  to 
defeat  this  intent,  and  a  pradbice  was  introduced  o, 
cutting  off  entails  by  fines,  and  of  barring  remainders 
and  reverfions  by  recoveries.  The  ftatute  for  aliena¬ 
tions  in  Henry  Vllth’s  time  had  a  great  effeft  on  the 
conftitution  of  this  kingdom  ;  as,  among  other  regu¬ 
lations  of  that  reign,  it  tended  to  throw  the  balance 
of  power  more  into  the  hands  of  tne  people.  By  t  le 
flat,  12  Car.  II.  cap.  24.  fines  for  alienations  are  ta¬ 
ken  away.  Crown  lands  are  only  alienable  under  a 
faculty  of  perpetual  redemption.  The  council  of  La- 
teran,  held  in  1123,  forbids  any  clerk  to  alienate  his 
benefice,  prebend,  or  the  like.  By  the  laws  ot  tne 
ancient  Jews,  lands  could  only  be  alienated  for  the 
fpace  of  50  years.  At  each  return  of  the  jubilee  alb 
returned  again  to  the  primitive  owners,  or  their  de¬ 
fendants,  to  whom  the  lands  were  originally  allotted 
at  the  fir  ft  diftribution  of  Canaan.  . 

jhiRNATiON-Office ,  is  an  office  to  which  ail  writs  ot* 
covenants  and  entry,  upon  which  fines  are  levied,  and 
recoveries  fuffeied,  are  carried,  to  have  fines  for  alie¬ 
nation  fet  and  paid  thereon. 

ALIMENT  (from  ah  to  nourifh),  implies  tood 
both  folid  and  liquid  :  from  which,  by  the  procefs  of 
digeftion,  is  prepared  a  very  mild,  fweet,  and  whitiih 
liquor,  refembling  milk,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  chyle ;  which  being  abforbed  by  the  ladleal  veins, 
by  them  conveyed  into  the  circulation,  and  there  ani- 
milated  into  the  nature  of  blood,  aftords  that  fupply 
of  nutrition  which  the  continual  wafte  of  the  body  is 
'found  to  require. — Next  to  air,  food  is  the  moll  nece  - 
fary  thing  for  the  prefervation  of  our  bodies  :  and  as 
on  the  choice  thereof  our  health  greatly  depends,  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  underftand,  in  general,  what 
is  the  propereft  for  our  fiourifhment;  and,  in  particular 
deviations  from  health,  what  is  the  beft  adapted  to  re- 
ftore  us.  Our  blood  and  juices  naturally  incline  to  be¬ 
come  putrid  and  acrimonious :  freffi  chyle,  duly  recei¬ 
ved,  prevents  this  deftru&ive  tendency,  and  preferves 
in  them  that  mild  ftate  which  alone  conftits  with  health. 

An  animal  diet  affords  the  moft  of  this  bland  nutritious 
mucilage ;  watery  fluids  dilute  the  two  grofs  parts,  and 
carry  off  what  is  become  unfit  for  ufe.  It  is  only  the 
fmall  portion  of  jelly  which  is  feparated  from  the  fa¬ 
rinaceous  parts  of  vegetables,  that,  alter  being  much 
elaborated,*  is  converted  into  the  animal  natme  ;  yet 
the  ufe  of  vegetables  prevents  both  repletion  and  a 
too  great  tendency  to  a  putrefeent  acrimony  ol  the* 

£  blood* 
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Ailment,  blood.  In  hot  climates,  as  well  as  againfl  the  confti- 
tutional  heat  of  particular  perfons,  vegetables  are  de¬ 
manded  in  the  largeft  portion  ;  animal  fubftances  af¬ 
ford  the  higheft  relifh  while  our  appetite  continues ; 
but  will  fate  the  appetite  before  the  ftomach  is  duly  fil¬ 
led.  Vegetables  may  be  eaten  after  either  flefh  or 
fifh  :  few  herbs  or  fruits  fatiate  fo  much  as  that  the 
ftomach  may  not  be  filled  with  them,  when  it  is  alrea¬ 
dy  fatisfied  with  flefh  or  fifh  ;  whence  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  no  diet  which  is  very  nourifhing  can  be 
eat  to  fulnefs,  becaufe  its  nutritious  parts  are  oily  and 
fatiating. — Health  depends  almoft  wholly  on  a  proper 
crafis  of  the  blood  ;  and  to  preferve  this  a  mixture  of 
vegetables  in  fome  degree  is  always  required,  for  a 
loathing  is  foon  the  confequence  of  animal  food  alone  : 
hot  acrid  habits,  too,  receive  from  milk  and  vegetables 
the  needful  for  correcting  their  exceffes  ;  but  in  cold, 
pituitous,  and  nervous  habits,  who  want  moft  nou- 
rifhment  from  leaft  digeftion,  and  from  the  fmalleft 
quantity  of  food,  animal  diet  is  to  be  ufed  more 
freely. 

Thus  much  being  offered  as  general  principles  with 
refpeCl  to  the  matter  and  quality  of  our  aliment,  the  va¬ 
letudinarian  may  eafily  regulate  his  diet  with  fome  ad¬ 
vantage  to  himfelf  by  an  attention  to  the  few  en fuing 
particulars.  In  winter,  eat  freely,  but  drink  fparingly  : 
roaft  meat  is  to  be  preferred,  and  what  is  drank  fhould 
be  ftronger  than  at  other  feafons.  In  fummer,  let  thirft 
determine  the  quantity  to  be  drunk  ;  cold  ftomachs  ne¬ 
ver  require  much  :  boiled  meats  and  vegetables,  if  not 
other  wife  contradicted,  may  now  be  more  freely  ufed. 
Lax-habits  require  the  winter’s  diet  to  be  continued  all 
the  year,  and  rigid  ones  fhould  be  confined  to  that  of 
fummer.  Fat  people  fhould  faft  at  times,  but  the  lean 
ihould  never  do  fo.  Thofe  who  are  troubled  with  e- 
ruCtations  occafioned  by  their  food,  fhould  drink  but 
little,  and  ufe  fome  unaccuftomed  excrcife.  The  thirfty 
fhould  drink  freely,  but  eat  fparingly.  In  general,  let 
moderation  be  obferved;  and  tho’  no  dinner  hath  been 
had,  a  light  fupper  is  at  all  times  to  be  preferred.  Af¬ 
ter  very  high-feafoned  meats,  a  glafs  of  water  acidula¬ 
ted  with  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol,  or  in  very  weak 
ftomachs  the  fweet  elixir  of  vitriol,  is  far  more  afiift- 
ant  to  the  work  of  digeftion  than  the  common  method 
cf  taking  brandy.  See  further  Food  and  Drink. 

Obligation  of  Aliment  ,  in  Scots  law,  the  natural  obli¬ 
gation  on  parents  to  provide  their  children  with  the  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life,  &c.  See  Law,  Part  III.  N°clxxiii.4. 

Alimentaru  Pueri ,  &c.  were  certain  children  main¬ 
tained  and  educated  by  the  munificence  of  the  empe¬ 
rors,  in  a  fort  of  public  places,  not  unlike  our  hofpitals. 
—Trajan  was  the  firft  that,  brought  up  any  of  thefe 
alimentary  boys.  He  was  imitated  by  Adrian.  An- 
tojrius  Pius  did  the  fame  for  a  number  of  maids,  at 
the  folicitation  of  Fauflina ;  and  hence,  in  fome  me- 
,dals  of  that  emprefs,  we  read  pvellae  favstinianae. 
— Alexander  Severus  did  the  like  at  the  requeft  of 
Mammaea  ;  and  the  maids  thus  educated  were  called 
Mammaeanse. 

Alimentary  Dull  or  Canal ,  is  a  name  given  by  Dr 
Tyfon  and  form?  others  to  that  part  of  the  body  thro’ 
which  the  food  paffes,  from  its  reception  into  the 
mouth  to  its  exit  at  the  anus  ;  including  the  gula,  fto¬ 
mach,  and  inteftines.  See  Anatomy. 

This  du£t  has  been  faid  to  be  the  true  chara&eriftic 
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of  an  animal,  or  (in  the  jargon  of  the  fchools)  in  pro •  Alimentary 
prium  quarto  modo;  there  being  no  animal  without  it, 
and  whatever  has  it  being  properly  enough  ranged  un-  * 
der  the  clafs  of  animals.  Plants  receive  their  noUrifh- 
ment  by  the  numerous  fibres  of  their  roots,  but  have 
no  common  receptacle  for  digefting  the  food  received, 
or  for  carrying  off  the  recrements.  But  in  all,  even 
the  loweft  degree  of  animal  life,  we  may  obferve  a  fto¬ 
mach  and  inteftines,  even  where  we  cannot  perceive 
the  leaft  formation  of  any  organ  of  the  fenfes,  unlefs 
that  common  one  of  feeling  as  in  oyfters.  Phil.  Tranf. 

N°  269,  p.  776,  feq. 

Dr  Wallis  brings  an  argument  from  the  ftruCture  of 
the  alimentary  tube  in  man,  to  prove  that  he  is  not 
naturally  carnivorous;  to  which  Dr  Tyfon  makes  fome 
objections.  V.  Phil.  Tranf.  ISP  269,  p.  777. 

Alimentary  Law,  lex  aliment  aria ,  was  an  old  law 
among  the  Romans,  whereby  children  were  obliged  to 
find  fuftenance  for  their  parents. 

ALIMONY,  in  law,  implies  that  allowance  which 
a  married  woman  fues  for,  and  is  intitled  to,  upon  any 
occafional  feparation  from  her  hufband.  See  Law, 

Part  III.  N°  clx.  13. 

ALIPILAR1US,  or  Alipilus,  in  Roman  anti¬ 
quity,  a  fervant  belonging  to  the  baths,  whofe  bufinefe 
it  was,  by  means  of  waxen  plafters,  and  an  inftrument 
called  volfella ,  to  take  off  the  hairs  from  the  arm-pits, 
and  even  arms,  legs,  See.  this  being  deemed  a  point  of 
cleanlinefs. 

ALIPTERIUM,  ot\u*U§tov,  in  antiquity,  a  place 
in  the  ancient  palefra ,  where  the  athleLe  were  anoint¬ 
ed  before  their  exercifes. 

ALIQUANT  part,  in  arithmetic,  is  that  number 
which  cannot  meafure  any  other  exactly  without  fome 
remainder.  Thus  7  is  an  aliquant  part  of  16;  for 
twice  7  wants  two  of  16,  and  three  times  7  exceeds  16 
by  5. 

ALIQUOT  part,  is  that  part  of  a  number  or  quan¬ 
tity  which  will  exa&ly  meafure  it  without  any  remain¬ 
der.  Thus  2  is  an  aliquot  part  of  4  ;  3  of  9  ;  4  of  1 6, 

Sec. 

ALISANDERS,  or  Alexanders,  in  botany.  See 
Smyrnium. 

ALISMA, or  Water-Plaintain :  A  genusof  the 
polygynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
5th  order,  Tetrapetaloidea \  The  characters  are :  The 
calyx  is  a  three-leaved  perianthium  :  The  corolla  con- 
fifts  of  three  roundilh,  large,  flat,  expanding  petals ; 

The fiamina  confift  of  fix  fubulated  filaments  fhorter 
than  the  corolla  ;  the  antheras  are  roundilh  :  The  pif 
tillum  confifts  of  more  than  five  germina ;  the  ftyli  are 
fimple,  the  ftigmata  obtufe :  The  pericarpium  confifts 
of  compreffed  capfulas :  The  feeds  are  fmall  and  folita- 
ry.  Of  this  genus  there  are  eight 

Species ,  viz.  The  plantago,  or  great  water-plantain, 
which  grows  in  all  the  rnarfhy  parts  of  this  country ; 
the  ranunculoides,  or  leffer  water- plantain;  the  liatans, 
or  creeping  water- plantain;  the  damafenium,  or  ftar- 
headed  water-plantain  ;  all  which  are  natives  of  Bri¬ 
tain.  The  others,  viz .  the  fiava,  cordifolia,  fubu- 
lata,  and  parnaflifolia,  are  natives  of  America,  where 
they  are  generally  found  in  ftagnating  waters,  and  o- 
ther  fwampy  places  ;  fo  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
preferve  them  in  Britain,  for  they  will  not  live  in  the 
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open  air,  and  they  require  a  bog  to  make  them  thrive  :  very  perceptibly 
but  as  they  are  plants  of  no  great. beauty  or  ute,  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  cultivate  them  in  this  country. 

ALISONTIA,  or  Alisuntia,  (anc.  geog.);  a 
river  of  Belgic  Gaul,  now  Alfitz  ;  which  riling  on  the 
borders  of  Lorrain,  and  running  through  the  duchy, 
waters  the  city  of  Luxemberg,  and,  fwelled  by  other 

rivulets,  falls  into  the  Sur.  . 

ALITES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  designation  gi- 
ven  to  fuch  birds  as  afforded  matter  of  auguries  by 
their  flight. 

ALKADARII,  a  fed  among  the  Mahometans 
who  deny  any  eternal,  fixed,  divine  decrees,  and  are 
afferters  of  free-will.  The  word  is  formed  from  the 
Arabic  alkadar,  which  Signifies  “  decree.”  The  ALka- 
darii  are  a  branch  of  Motazalites,  and  Hand  oppofed  to 
the  Algiabarii.  See  Algiabarii. 

ALKAHEST,  or  Alcahest,  in  chemiftry,  an 
univerfal  menftruum  capable  of  refolving  all  bodies  in¬ 
to  their  firfl  principles.  Van.  Helmont  pretended  he 
was  poffeffed  of  fuch  a  menfiruum  ;  but,  however  cre¬ 
dulous  people  might  be  impofed  on  in  his  days,  the  no¬ 
tion  is  now  become  as  ridiculous  as  the  philosopher  s 
Hone,  the  perpetuum  mobile,  &c.— Tt  is  likewife  ufed 
by  fome  authors  for  all  fixed  falts  volatilized. 

ALKALI,  in  chemiHry,.  one  of  the  general  di- 
vifions  of  falts,  comprehending  that  clafs  of  chemical 
elements  which,  by  their  union  with  acids,  form  per - 
fett  neutrah,  in  oppofition  to  the  falts  formed  of  acids 
with  metals  or  earths,  which  are  called  imperfeft. 

Alkaline  falts  are  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  fixed 
and  volatile  \  and  the  former  into  two  fpecies,  vege¬ 
table,  and  mineral  or  fofiil.  All  of  thefe  poffefs  fome 
properties  in  common,  and  fome  peculiar  to  each. 
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Properties  Thofe  which  they  have  in  common  are,  I.  An  acrid 
common  toanj  pungent  taHc,  which,  when  the  falts  are  very  pure 
aUtheaUn-and  ftrong,  degenerates  into  abfolute  canHicity,  and 
line  falts.  ent;rely  defiroy  the  organ  of  fenfation  if  long 

applied  to  it.  2.  A  tendency  to  diffolve  animal  fubHan- 
ces,  and  reduce  them  to  a  gelatinous  fubHance,  which 
all  of  them  will  do  when  very  Hrong.  .  3.  An  attrac¬ 
tion  for  acids,  with  a  power  of  feparating  earths  and 
metals  from  them,,  though  previoufly  combined  with 
the  fame.  4.  They  change  the  blue  vegetable  juices  to 
green;  the  green  to  yellow;  the  yellow  to  orange;,  the 
orange  to  red ;  and  the  red  to  purple.  5.  They  unite 
with  oils,  and  deHroy  or  caufe  to  fade  almoH  all  kinds 
of  colours  that  can  be  put  upon  cloth,  whence  their 
ufe  in  bleaching,  &c. 

Properties  The  properties  common  to  both  kinds  of  fixed  alka- 
common  tolis  are,  I..  They  refiH  the  a&ion  of  fire  to  a  great  de- 
the  two  fix-  gree,  fo  that  they  can  eafHy  be  reduced  to  a  folid  form 
td  alkalis,  k  evaporating  any  liquid  in  which  they  happen  to  be 
difTolved.  2.  By  an  intenfe  fire,  they  flow  into  a  liquid 
which  concretes  into  an  hard  and  folid  maf3  in  the  cold. 
3.  When  mixed  in  certain  proportions  with  thofe  earths 
or  Hones  called  verifiable,  they  melt,  in  a  heat  Hill 
more  intenfe,  into  glafs.  5.  Mixed  with  ammoniacal 
falts,  with  animal  fubitances,  or  with  foot,  they  extri¬ 
cate  a  volatile  alkali. 

f>f  the  vo  The  volatile  alkali  differs  from  the  other  two  in  be- 
u:ih  alkali,  ing  unable  to  refiH  the  fire,  and  being  entirely  refol- 
vable  into  an  invifible  and  permanently  elaHic  fluid,  cal¬ 
led  by  Dr  Prieflley  alkaline  air .  In  confequence  of 
this  volatility,  it  always  affedh  the  olfadlory  nerves 


^S^ft^ay  be  judged  of  Its  attraaion  ‘ 
for  acids,  power  of  changing  colours,  &c  are  alfo  con- 
fiderably  weaker  than  thofe  of  the  fixed  alkalis. 

Though  two  forts  of  volatile  alkali  are  commonly 
fold  under  the  names  of  fpirits  of  hartfhorn  and  of  fal- 
ammoniac,  the  one  differs  from  the  other  only  in  is 
degree  of  purity.  The  former  is  fo  called  from  us  be¬ 
ing  originally  made  from  the  horns  of  deer  ;  but  this- 
material  has  long  beep  laid  afide,  and  the  bones  of  hor- 
fes,  the  flints,  as  thef  are  called,  of  the  horns  ot  cat¬ 
tle,  the  parings  of  hoofs,  &c.  have  been  fubilitutcd  in 

their  ftead-  This  kind,  however  carefully  PiePare°> 
always  contains  a  portion  of  animal  oil,  the  imell  ot 
which  is  very  perceptible;  the  other,  prepared  from 
pure  fal  ammoniac,  is  totally  free  of  any  empyreuma- 
tic  fmell,  and  is  as  pure  as  it  can  be  obtained  by  any 

“St™Si'with  add.  »»,  fo.«.«-ly  f»PP»f«d  •• 

be  a  diftinguifhing  property  of  alkalis,  though  it  «asac!ds  not  a 
always  known  that  by  a  mixture  with  quicklime  they  chara<^eri. 
might  be  deprived  of  this  property.  Dr  Black,  how-  ftic  of  ah- 
ever,  has  fftown,  that  the  tffervefeing  with  acids  ts  noka.i. 
property  of  pure  alkali,  but  is  occafroned  only  by  the 
efcape  of  fixed  air  from  it :  of  confequence,  when 
quicklime  is  added,  which  attrafts  the  whole  or  great- 
eft  part  of  the  fixed  air,  no  effervefcence  can  be  pet- 
ceived.  In  the  Hate  in  which  the  fixed  alkalis  are 
commonly  met  with,  indeed,  effervefcence  with  acids 
may  be  faid  to  be  an  effential  property  ;  but  this  is  en¬ 
tirely  owing  to  the  caufe  juft  mentioned,  viz.  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  fixed  air,  to  which  they  are  united  during  the- 
procefs  by  which  they  were  originally  formed,  i  he 
quantity  of  this  air,  however,  is  never  fo  great  as  to. 
faturate  them  entirely  ;  on  the  contrary,  their  alkaline 
properties  are  always  very  perceptible,  and  they  are 
commonly  faid  to  be  in  a  mild  ftate.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  now  they  are  in  a  kind  of  intermediate  ftate 
between  what  may  be  called  perfeftly  mild  and  per- 
feftly  cauftic.  In  their  perfeftly  mild  ftate,  they  are 
united  with  fuch  a  large  quantity  of  fixed  air  as  en- 
tirely  overpowers  their  alkaline  properties  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  they  are  no  more  intitled  to  the  name  of  alkalis 
in  this  Hate,  than  when-  combined  with  the  marine,  ni¬ 
trous,  or  any  other  acid  ;  in  which  cafe  the  compounds 
are  called  neutral  falts.  But  it  is  a  much  more  labo¬ 
rious  and  tedious  procefs  to  faturate  an  alkali  com¬ 
pletely  with  fixed  air  than  with  any  other  acid ;  nor 
does  it  very  eafily  retain  the  aerial  acid  after  it  has 
once  been  combined  with  it.  Hence  the  cau  ic  ta  e 
and  properties  of  the  alkali  almoft  always  predominate, 
and  the  fait  contains  a  portion  of  pure  and  caultic  aI* 
kali,  to  which  alone  its  virtues  are  to  be  afcribed.  j 

Vegetable  alkali  is  obtained  in  its  greateft  purity  by  preparstio* 
deflagrating  nitre  with  charcoal,  provided  we  make  ufeof  the  ve-^ 
of  no  more  of  the  latter  than  is  barely  fufficient  to  de-  Stable  *- 
Rrov  the  nitrous  acid.  It  is,  however,  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  adjuft  this  proportion  with  fufficient  ac¬ 
curacy  ;  for  if  we  employ  too  much  charcoal*  the  fait 
will  be  confrderably  phlogifiicated  ;  if  too  little,  fome 
part  of  the  nitre  will  remain  undecompofed..  Burnt 
tartar,  therefore,  purified  by  folution  and  filtration,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  beH  alkali  we  have.  The  com¬ 
mon  alkalis,  or  afhes  as  they  are  called,  and  faid  to  be 
obtained  from  the  afhes  of  vegetables,  are  always  mix¬ 
ed 
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Its  peculiar 
properties. 


Of  the  fof- 
iil  alkali. 


Z 

This  alkali 
known  to 
the  ar> 
dents. 


found  na¬ 
tive  in  ma¬ 
ty  parts  of 
the  world. 


cd  with  much  phlogifton,  and  fometimes  with  lime, 
fait,  or  other  heterogeneous  matters ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  they  are  not  to  be  employed  in  the  nicer  chemi¬ 
cal  experiments,  without  being  purified  by  folution  in 
water,  by  filtration,  and  cryftallization.  The  purdl  of 
all  thefe  falts  is  that  called  the  blue  pearly  imported 
from  Hungary. 

The  vegetable  alkali  when  thus  purified,  and  con¬ 
taining  near  one-half  its  weight  of  fixed  air,  is  of  a 
white  colour  when  dry,  with  a  very  hot  and  cauftic 
tafte,  pofiefling  in  an  eminent  degree  all  thofe  qualities 
which  have  been  afcribed  to  the  alkaline  falts  in  ge¬ 
neral.  It  runs  per  deliquiiwt  when  expofed  to  the  air ; 
and  is  ufually  incapable  of  being  cryftallized,  though 
it  acquires  this  property  after  being  employed  in  the 
re&ification  of  ardent  fpirit.  It  adheres  more  clofe- 
]y  to  acids  than  any  fubftance  hitherto  difeovered  ; 
though,  from  fome  experiments,  Bergman  was  induced 
to  believe  that  pure  terra  ponderofa  attracted  acids  ftill 
more  powerfully.  But  this  has  been  difeovered  to  be 
a  miftake  by  Dr  Withering,  who,  in  a  paper  publifhed 
in  the  74th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions, 
fhows,  that  unlefe  where  the  earth  is  united  with  vi¬ 
triolic  acid,  not  only  the  vegetable,  thefofiil,  but  even 
the  volatile  alkali  in  its  pure  or  cauftic  ftate,  will  fepa- 
rate  it  from  any  other  with  which  it  may  be  combined. 
Terra  ponderofa,  therefore,  will  always  decompofe  vi- 
triolated  tartar*  Glauber’s  ^Talt,  or  vitriolic  ammoniac  ; 
whence  the  miftake  of  this  celebrated  chemift  probably 
has  proceeded.  After  this  alkali  has  been  once  united 
with  marine  acid,  it  appears  to  have  undergone  fome 
change  ;  for  the  fait  then  produced,  by  combining  it 
with  the  vitriolic  acid,  refembles  Glauber’s  fait  almoft 
as  much  as  it  does  vitriolated  tartar.  It  feems  there¬ 
fore  to  have  made  fome  approach  towards  the  nature 
of  foftil  alkali ;  but  chemifts  have  not  inquired  what 
would  be  the  confequence  of  repeated  combinations  of 
this  kind. 

The  foftil  alkali  differs  from  the  vegetable  in  having 
a  fmaller  attradlion  for  acids,  in  being  more  eafily  fu- 
fible  by  itfelf,  and  forming  a  more  foluble  compound 
with  the  vitriolic  acid.  It  is  alfo  eafily  cryftallizable, 
even  without  the  addition  of  more  fixed  air  than  it 
naturally  contains  :  and  experience  has  determined  it 
to  be  more  proper  for  glafs  or  foap  manufa&ures,than 
the  vegetable  alkali  ;  for  which  reafon  the  demand  for 
it  is  very  confiderable. 

The  foftil  alkali  was  anciently  called  natron  or  nitre, 
and  is  fpoken  of  by  Pliny  and  Tacitus  as  an  ingredi¬ 
ent  in  glafs,  &c.  and.  the  feriptures  inform  us  that  it 
was  ufed  in  baths.  The  knowledge  of  this  fait  was 
loft  in  the  general  obfeuration  of  fcience  which  took 
place  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  nor  do  we 
find  it  mentioned  till  the  time  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle  ;  and,  even  fince  that  time,  though  M.  du. Ha¬ 
mel  gave  an  accurate  account  of  it  in  a  memoir  for 
the  year  t  736,  little  farther  notice  was  taken  of  it  till 
v^ry  lately. 

We  are  now  certainly  informed  that  the  foftil  alkali 
is  found  native  in  many  parts  of  the  woyld,  which  ne¬ 
ver  is  the  cafe  with  the  vegetable  alkali.  The  places 
where  it  abounds  moft  are,  Egypt,  the  country  of  Tri¬ 
poli  in  Barbary,  the  peak  of  TenerifFe  in  one  of  the 
Canary  ifiands,  Hungary,  feveral  of  the  provinces  of 
Ruftla,  fome  parts  of  Afia,  particularly  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  Smyrna,  See .  though  it  has  not  hitherto  been  Alkali, 
found  in  any  of  the  weftern  countries  of  Europe,  ex-  r  1 

cepting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes,  or  in  mi¬ 
neral  waters ;  and  in  thefe  laft  only  in  very  (mail  quan¬ 
tity*  .  10 

The  great  fourcc  of  the  mineral  alkali,  however,  and  Is  the  bafis 
from  whence  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  places  al-  of  common 
ready  mentioned  have  been  fupplied  by  fome  unknown  fa  t* 
natural  operation,  is  the  water  of  the  ocean.  Foftil 
alkali  is  the  natural  bafis  of  fea-falt ;  and  could  any 
method  of  readily  procuring  it  from  this  fait  be  fallen 
upon,  it  would  no  doubt  be  a  moft  valuable  fecret. 

Hitherto,  however,  all  the  methods  ufed  with  anyfuc- 
cefs  by  the  chemifts  may  be  reduced  to  two.  1.  By 
mixing  the  nitrous  acid  with  fea-falt  in  a  retort,  in  the 
proportion,  according  to  Dr  Vogtl,  of  four  of  the 
acid  to  one  of  the  fait,  and  diftilling  off  the  muriatic 
acid,  or  rather  aqua  regia,  which  will  be  produced  in 
the  procefs.  The  refiduum  will  afford  a  cubical  nitre 
by  cryftallization,  from  whence  the  alkali  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  pure  by  deflagrating  with  charcoal.  2.  By  ad¬ 
dition  of  vitriolic  acid  the  fpirit  of  fea-falt  will  be  ex¬ 
pelled  much  more  eafily,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than 
by  the  nitrous  acid.  The  refiduum  affords  Glauber’s 
fait  in  great  plenty  :  this  being  melted  in  a  crucible 
with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  charcoal- duff,  forms  a 
hepar  fulphuris ;  which  being  decompofed  by  means  of 
the  vegetable  acid,  the  latter  may  be  deftroyed  by  force 
of  fire,  and  the  alkali  obtained  in  purity.  For  a  fur¬ 
ther  explanation  of  both  thefe  methods,  fee  the  article 
C  h  e  m  i  str  y  -Index* 

The  demand  in  this  country  for  foftil  alkali  is  fup¬ 
plied  from  the  afhes  of  kali  and  other  fea-plants,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  vege¬ 
table  alkali  from  the  afhe3  of  other  plants.  The  purefl 
kind  of  afhes  containing  this  fait  is  called  foda-ox  ba¬ 
rilla,  and  is  imported  chiefly  from  foreign  countries  ; 
that  which  is  obtained  from  the  fea-weed  growing  on 
our  own  coafts,  and  known  by  the  name  of  kelp,  is 
exceftively  impure,  and  fcarce  admits  of  being  tho¬ 
roughly  analysed  according  to  the  rules  of  chemiftry.  xi 

Both  thefe  alkalis  may  be  deprived  of  their  fixed  Properties 
air,  and  thus  rendered  pure  and  cauftic,  by  the  addi-  flx~ 

tion  of  quicklime.  In  this  ftate  the  difference  between  ^vhen  cau» 
them  is  much  lefs  perceptible  than  in  any  other,  though  flic, 
the  addition  of  fixed  air,  or  any  other  acid,  always 
fhows  that  no  effential  change  has  taken  place  in  either. 

In  this  highly  cauftic  ftate  they  deftroy  the  parts  of 
animals  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  that  of  fire  ;  whence 
they  are  called  potential  cauteries,  as  the  former  is 
called  the  aftual  cautery.  M.  Morveau  informs  us, 
that  on  digefting  a  piece  of  beef  in  a  folution  of  cau¬ 
ftic  vegetable  alkali,  the  liquor  foon  became  red,  and 
the  flefh  affumed  the  farm  of  a  femitranfparent  jelly, 
in  which,  however,  one  could  eafily  perceive  the  ra¬ 
mifications  of  the  fmalleft  fibre  ;  and,  after  ftanding 
fome  months,  it  emitted  but  very  little  fmell.  The 
vegetable  alkali  is  commonly  made  ufe  of  as  the  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  common  cauftic  or  lapis  infernalis  of  the 
(hops;  for  the  preparation  of  which,  fee  Chemistry- 
Index .  Both  alkalis  attra<ft  maifture  from  the  air  when-' 
reduced  to  a  folid  form  in  their  cauftic  ftate,  though 
neither  the  foftil  alkali  nor  its  combinations  do  fo  in 
any  other  cafe.  In  their  cauftic  ftate  alfo  they  only 
unite  with  oils,  or  diffolve  in  fpirit  of  wine  ',  which  laft! 

they  * 
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they  have  been  fuppofed  to  purify,  though  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  they  decompofe  and  communicate 

11  dlfThee^SataSkS,t' when  procured  immediately  by 

Volatile al-  ;  f  any  fubftance  capable  of  yielding  it, 

”  t „bu“  “  « VA.to  .0  to,  i;  which  the  .to- 

lis  are  ufually  met  with,  viz.  half  mild  and  half  ca 
flic  Byexpofing  the  liquid  alkali  to  a  great  quantity 
!f  fixed  air, Pwe  may  at  laft  have  it  perfeftly  mild  and 
neutralifed ;  in  which  ftate  it  appears  as  a  white  fait 
.extremely  Volatile,  though  left  fi,  than  the  pure  can he 
alkali.  It  diffolves  very  readily  m  water  ;  but  u 
fome  cauftic  fpirit,  or  fome  lime  or  fixed  alkali  be  add- 
S?  i.  abftrafl  p».  of  .he  feed  «r,  ,J1 

fcarcely  exhibit  the  cliarafteriftic  of  volatile  alkali,  viz. 
a  pungent  and  urinous  fmell.  The  addition  of  fixed  air 
however,  makes  very  little  difference j. 
the  chemical  combinations  of  this  lalt ,  for  * 
air  has  a  very  (lender  power  of  acidity,  if.  expelled 
by  every  other  acid  with  the  greatell  eafe,  and  the 
fame  combinations  formed  as  though  it  had  not  been 
Sent.  The  only  difference  is,  that  when  a  mild  al¬ 
kali  is  added  to  an  acid,  a  ftrong  effervefcence  takes 
place  by  reafon  of  the  efcape  of  the  fixed  air  through 
the  liquid,  while  with  the  cauftic  alkali  the  mixture  is 
made  quietly  and  without  difturbance. 

The  various  combinations  of  the  alkaline  fa  ts  wi 
the  different  acids,  and  the  neutral  compounds  thence 
refulting,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table. 


1 


A’kali. 


Volatile  alkali  combined  with 

Acid  of  tartar  1  f  A  fait  whofe  properties 

I  have  not  been  lnveiti- 
gated ;  which  fhoots 
into  fine  long  cryftals, 
and  does  not  deliquate 
in  the  air. 

An  anomalous  fait. 
Microcofmic  fait,  or  ef- 
fential  fait  of  urine. 
Anomalous  falts. 

Volatile  fal  ammoniac,  or 
L  fait  of  hartfhorn. 


Acid  of  borax 
Acid  of  phofphorus 

Saccharine  acid,  &c. 
Aerial  acid 


I.  Vegetable  fixed  alkali  combined  with 

Vitriolic  acid 
Nitrous  acid 
Marine  acid 


Acetous  acid 
Acid  of  tartar 
Acid  of  borax, 

Acid  of  phofphorus, 
Saccharine  acid,  &c. 
Aerial  acid 


Vitriolated  tartar. 

Nitre. 

Sal  digeftivus. 

Terra  foliata  tartari. 

;  Soluble  tartar. 

T  Anomalous  falts,  whofe 
<  properties  have  not 
(_  been  afeertained. 
^Mild  or  aerated  alkali. 


2.  Foffil  or  mineral  fixed  alkali  combined  with 

Vitriolic  acid 
Nitrous  acid 
Marine  acid 


Acetous  acid 


Acid  of  tartar 
Acid  of  borax 
Acid  of  phofphorus,  7 
Saccharine  acid,  &c.  j 
Aerial  acid 


Glauber’s  fait 
Cubical  nitre. 

Common  fait. 

A  fait  refembling  terra 
foliata  tartari, but  which 
•  does  not  deliquate. 
Rochelle  fait. 

Borax. 

^Unknown  falts. 

JMild  foflil  alkali. 


3.  Volatile  alkali  combined  with 
Vitriolic  acid 


Nitrous  acid 

Marine  acid 
Acetous  acid 


(Vitriolic  ammoniac, 

*  Glauber’s  fecret 
ammoniac. 

Nitrous  ammoniac, 
volatile  nitre. 
Common  fal  ammoniac. 
L-Spiritus  mindereri. 
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Befides  their  attraftion  for  acids,  the  alkalis  have^njHoj 
alfo  an  attraaion  for  oils,  fulphur,  and  fpmt  ot  wine,^  for , 
in  the  moift  way,  when  the  ialts  are  deprived  ol  their  nous 
fixed  air;  and  in  this,' as  well  as  the  dry  way,  with  (Unco*, 
feveral  metals,  and  vitrifiable  earths  and  (tones,  as  has 

been  already  mentioned.  r 

With  oil  the  vegetable  fixed  alkali  forms  a  ioap, 
though  lefs  perfea  than  that  made  with  the  cauftic  mi¬ 
neral  alkali.  When  combined  with  fixed  air  they 
fcarcely  unite  with  oils.  Boiled  with  fulphur,  or  melt¬ 
ed  with  it  in  their  dry  ftate,  they  unite  into  a  very  ie- 
tid  compound  called  bepar  fulphur  is,  which  is  foluble 
in  water,  but  totally  and  very  quickly  decomposed  by 
the  contaft  of  air.  Vegetable  alkali  unites  with  iron, 
tin,  and  zinc  ;  corrodes  copper,  and  runs  with  it  into 
a  liquor  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  joins  with  lead  in 
fufion.  It  does  not  aft  upon  gold  m  its  metallic  ftate  ; 
but  if  a  fufficient  quantity  be  added  to  a  folntion  ot 
gold  in  aqua  regia,  the  calx  of  the  metal  will  be  firft 
precipitated  and  afterwards  diffolved. 

Vegetable  alkali  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  pow¬ 
ders  called  fluxes,  ufed  for  the  fufion  of  metalline  ores. 

It  promotes  the  fufion  of  earths,  and  forms  glafs  with 
the  cryftalline  kind.  It  is  foluble  in  an  equal  weight 
of  diltilled  water ;  and,  when  expofed  to  the  air,  it 
foon  attrafts  moifture  from  it  and  flows  into  a  liquid. 

In  its  cauftic  ftate  it  diffolves  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
forms  with  it  a  red  tinfture  called  Van  Belmont  s 
tinOure  of  fait  of  tartar,  formerly  ufed  both  as  an  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  remedy,  but  now  fallen  into  dif- 

rePFoffil  alkali  in  its  cauftic  ftate  unites  with  oil  into 
an  harder  foap  than  that  made  with  vegetable  alkali. 

With  fulphur  it  forms  a  hepar  fulphuris  in  the  lam 
manner  as  the  vegetable  alkali,  and  yields  a  tinfture 
with  fpirit  of  wine,  which  diffolves  Part  ®frthef  „ 

whilft  hot,  but  lets  it  fall  again  in  a  cryftalline  form 

when  cold.  Gold,  filver,  or  quickfilver,  are  not  at- 
fefted  by  a  folution  of  this  fait ;  but  copper  .and  tin 
are  diffolved  by  it  in  the  open  air.  It  affefts  tin,  lead, 
regulus  of  antimony,  and  cobalt,  (lightly  ;  but  atts 
powerfully  upon  zinc,  and  forms  a  kermes  mineia 
with  crude  antimony.  Copper,  iron,  bifmuth,  zinc, 
antimony,  and  regulus  of  cobalt,  fufed 1  with  two  parts 
of  foflil  alkali,  are  almoft  entirely  diffolved  in  a  very 
ftrong  heat ;  but  tin,  lead,  and  regulus  of  antimony, 
treated  in  the  fame  manner,  only  fuffer  a  partial  folu- 

tlC>All  the  alkalis  are  of  confiderable  ufe  in  medicine. 
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Allwit.  thongli  the  particular  virtues  of  vegetable  and  fofiil  al- 

- *  kali  have  not  hitherto  been  properly  ascertained.  It 

*4  is  probable,  however,  that  there  muft  be  a  confider- 
virtueTof  a^e  diverfity  in  their  operations  on  the  human  body, 
alkaline  as  the  vegetable  alkali  (hows  itfelf  fo  much  more  acrid 
falts.  and  powerful  than  the  fofiil.  As  both  of  them  unite 
immediately  with  acids,  and  change  them  into  mild 
neutral  falts  ;  hence,  if  any  of  the  ftrong  mineral  acids 
fhould  fall  upon  any  part  of  the  human  body,  and  be¬ 
gin  to  corrode  and  give  pain,  the  immediate  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  lixivium  tartari,  or  of  a  folution  of  any  of 
thofe  alkaline  falts  in  water,  or  of  the  falts  themfelves 
in  powder,  will  deftroy  their  caufticity,  and  prevent 
their  doing  farther  mifchief :  Or  if  any  of  thefe  acids 
fhould  drop  on  clothes,  linen,  or  other  fubftances,  and 
alkaline  falts  are  immediately  applied,  they  will  neu¬ 
tralize  the  acid,  and  prevent  its  further  corrofion  :  Or 
if  a  perfon  fhould,  through  miftake,  fwailow  any  of 
the  mineral  acids,  or  corrofive  fublimate,  or  any  other 
corroding  fait  which  an  alkali  will  decompofe,  the 
taking  down  into  the  ftomach  Solutions  of  the  alkaline 
falts,  or  the  falts  themfelves  in  proper  dofes,  are  the 
mod  likely  means  of  affording  relief,  if  not  given  too 
late  (a). 

Both  the  vegetable  and  fofiil  alkali  applied  exter¬ 
nally  in  a  cauftic  date,  fird  irritate  and  inflame  the 
(kin,  and  afterwards  a6l  as  fire  in  mortifying  and  de- 
droying  it ;  and  therefore  have  been  much  ufed  by  fur- 
geons  for  opening  buboes  and  other  abfceiTes,  and  for 
eating  away  proud  or  fungous  flefh  that  fprouts  out 
from  fores.  Various  formulae  of  caudic  alkalis  have 
been  employed  for  thefe  purpofes,  of  which  an  account 
is  given  under  Chemi stry  and  Pharmacy. 

The  alkaline  falts,  when  much  diluted  with  water, 
have  been  ufed  as  wafhes  for  removing  pimples  from 
the  face  ;  but  if  fuch  wafhes  are  continued  long,  they 
are  apt  to  fpoil  the  fkin.  The  ancients  often  ufed  to 
diflolve  natron  (the  fofiil  alkali)  in  their  baths,  and 
edeemed  fuch  baths  ufeful  for  removing  itchings  of 
the  fkin,  the  fcab,  the  impetigo,  leprofy,  and  almod 
all  forts  of  cutaneous  eruptions ;  and  they  employed 
baths  of  the  fame  kind  for  promoting  fweat,  and  for 
curing  various  diforders.  They  mixed  it  likewife  with 
turpentine,  with  oils,  and  with  duffs  of  various  kinds, 
and  rubbed  or  applied  fuch  compofitions  to  the  fkin, 
for  removing,  different  complaints,  to  heal  fores,  to 
drengthen  weak  or- relaxed  parts,  to  dedroy  the  poifon 
of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  and  of  ferpents  ;  and  they 
edeemed  it  as  an  antidote  againd  many-other  poifons. 
Bo  nor  ad  It  has  been  proved  that  alkaline  falts  preferve  animal 
as  antifep-  fubdances  from  putrefaction  ;  on  which  account  fome 
taken^into  Pra^t^oners  have  concluded  that  they  a&  as  drong 
the  human  autifeptic  remedies  when  fwallowed  as  medicines,  and 
body.  are  taken  up  by  the  la&eal  veffels,  and  by  them  car¬ 
ried  to  the  fubclavian  vein  to  be  mixed  with  the  blood. 
Experience,  however,  has  fhown  that  they  have  effects 
dire&ly  oppofite,  and  that  by  ftimulating  the  veffels 
and  quickening  the  circulation,  they  contribute  towards 
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the  diffolution  of  the  vital  fluid  ;  of  which  Dr  Monro  Alfcalr: 
fays  he  has  feen  feveral  indances.  '"“'v  ,|t' 

Alkalis  promote  the  fecretions  in  general,  particu* 
larly  by  the  kidneys  ;  but  by  the  help  of  warm  liauors 
and  bed-clothes,  their  operation  may  be  directed  to¬ 
wards  the  fkin.  They  have  alfo  been  employed  in  cafes 
of  heartburn,  and  others  where  an  acid  prevails  in  the 
domach  and  bowels,  or  where  thefe  organs  are  loaded 
with  viicid  phlegm.  They  are  likewife  given  with  a 
view  to  afiid  the  operation  of  the  bile  when  it  is  too 
weak  and  inert,  either  by  themfelves,  or  mixed  with 
purgative  or  other  medicines.  The  fofiil  alkali  has 
been  alleged  to  be  a  more  powerful  folvent  of  the  hu¬ 
man  calculus  than  the  vegetable,  though  perhaps  with¬ 
out  any  juft  foundation.  It  is  given  from  5  to  20  grains 
three  times  a-day  ;  and  in  fome  cafes  even  to  double 
that  quantity.  It  may  be  taken  in  any  common  li¬ 
quor,  or  in  clear  broth  made  of  lean  meat,  from  which 
the  fat  hafc  been  fkimmed  off ;  or  the  powdered  falty 
may  be  made  up  into  pills  or  bolufes  mixed  with  li¬ 
quorice  powder,  by  means  of  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic 
or  conferve.  j(f 

The  vegetable  alkali  has  long  been  ufed  as  a4  diuretic  Are  of  con*' 
in  dropfies  with  great  fuccefs  ;  and  Dr  Monro  informs  ^[*b]eo 
us,  that  he  has  feen  a  number  of  cafes  of  anafarca  injj^111  ro?" 
which  the  water  was  carried  off  by  it.  As  diuretics, 
it  may  be  taken  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm,  or 
more,  two  or  three  times  a-day,  mixed  with  fome  di¬ 
ddled  water,  fyrup,  broth,  or  water- gruel,  or  with  two 
ounces  of.  white-wine,  which  partly  neutralizes  the  fait. 

When  added  to  infufions>of  juniper-berries, broom-tops, 
horie-radifh,  muftarddeed,  winter’s- bark,  &c.  in  wine 
and  beer,  they  prove  powerful  diuretics  ;  and  Dr  Monro 
gives  the  following  formula. 

“  Take  broom-tops,  horfe-radifh,  and  juniper-ber¬ 
ries,  of  each  an  ounce  ;  bruife  them  in  a  done  or  marble 
mortar;  put  them  into  a  large  wide-mouthed  bottle, 
and.  add  to  them  an  ounce  of  fait  of  tartar  and  two 
quarts  of  Rhenifh  wine.  Infufe  them  for  four  days 
decant  off  the  wine,  and  filter  it  through  paper  for 
ufe.  Two  or  three  ounces  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day.” 

Or,  “  Take  an  ounce  of  canella  alba,  and  as  much 
muftard-feed  and  juniper-berries ;  bruife  them  well  in 
an  iron  mortar,  and  add  an  ounce  of  purified  vegetable 
alkali  with  two  quarts  of  porter  :  infufe  for  four  days, 
and  filter  the  liquor  through  paper  ;  let  the  patient  take 
a  wine-glafs  full  every  four  or  fix  hours.” 

The  diuretic  powers  of  thefe  medicines  are  fometimes 
increafed  by  opium,  and  they  have  been  fuccefsfully 
joined  with  effential  oils  and  balfams.  ,7 

The  moft  remarkable  property  of  thefe  falts r-  how*  An  excel* 
ever,  is  that  of  diffolving  the  human  calculus  ;  for  the  *erit 
difeovery  of  which,  Mrs  Stephens,  in  the  year  i74Q,oftbe 
obtained  a  parliamentary  reward  of  L.5000.  At  that- 
time  Dr  Juiins  being  aidiiled  with  the  done,  tried  a 
number  of  experiments  on  thefe  medicines  ;  from  which 
he  concluded,  that  their  efficacy  depended  entirely  on 

the 
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,  (a)  With  regard  to  the  mineral  acids,  an  exception  feems  to  take  place  if  oil  of  vitriol  in  its  concentrated 
date  fhould  happen  to  be  fwallowed  ;  for  this  contradls  fuch  a  degree  of  heat  on  the  conta&  of  any  aqueous 
fluid  as  would  deftroy  the  patient,  independent  of  another  caufe.  An  inftance  we  have  feen  where  a  perform 
unhappily  miftook  a  bottle  of  oil  of  vitriol  for  water  in  the  night-time.  He  recovered  by  fwalowing  indantl'7 
a  great  quantity  of  milk.  Another  recovered  by,  drinking  a  bottle  of  Florence  oil. 
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OU".Ce.’  ■  hours  This  produced  the  difcharge  of 

_ _ 

this  complaint  ;  and  believing  that  the  e :  cacy ro  pla;ntsafterwards  returned;  nor  can  he  fay  that  one  com- 

•  ‘  medicines  depended  on  the  lp,i»  ^ete  cure  was  made;  though  from  the  accounts  given  by 


taking  any  thing  which  is  likely  to  counteract  or  de-  ^ 
{troy  the  effects  of  the  ley.” 

With  regard  to  the  ufe  of  the  foap-ley,  our  author 
obferves,  “  that  he  has  feen  a  number  of  people  who 
have  taken  it,  both  for  graveliilh  complaints  and  for 
the  ftone  ;  that  many  of  thofe  who  had  gravel  were 
relieved,  and  Tome  of  them  feemed  to  be  cured  ;  that 
fome  few  of  thofe  who  had  the  confirmed  {tone,  received 
confiderable  relief  for  a  time  from  its  ufe  :  but  the  com- 


Alkali. 


be  prepared  for  himfelf,  made  of  eight  ounces  of  fo  p, 

onePof  m  fter-ftiell  lime,  a  drachm  of  fait  of  tartar,  and 
as  much  water  as  formed  the  whole  into  a  foft  mafs;  of 
which  he  took  large  quantities,  and  found  himfelf 
oreatlv  relieved,  though  not  cured,  as  a  ftone  was  found 
ni  his  ^bladder  after  his  death.  Thefe  and  other  ln- 
"ftances  of  fuccefs,  foon  brought  the  medicines  into  ge 
neral  ufe  :  but  though  many  found  relief  from,  them, 

,  narticularly  thofe  who  were  afflifted  with  the 
ftone  had  all  the  fymptoms  of  their  diltemper  aggra- 
S’  W  £  ».  -iring  th=  blood,  ,.d  olhorb- 
quors  of  the  body,  particularly  the  urine,  (harp  and  a- 
crid,  fo  as  to  irritate  and  inflame  the  bladder,  which 
was’ already  in  too  irritable  a  date,  f«im  the  confta„t 
fridion  of  the  calculus  lodged  within  it.  The  late  ex 
periments  of  Mr  Scheele  and  Sir  Torbern  Bergman, 
however,  have  made  it  evident,  that  the  human  calcu¬ 
lus  is  compofed  of  a  concrete  acid  joined  to  a  fmall  por- 
So  of  animal  «rth.  Moll  peopk,  tht-dto,  «W 
affliaed  with  the  ftone  or  gravel,  wifh  to  try  the  elh 
cacy  of  thefe  remedies,  rather  than  fubmitto  the  dan¬ 
gerous  operation  of  lithotomy  ;  we  (hall  therefore  fub- 
j'oin  from  Di  Monro,  the  following  direaions  for  ma- 


.8 

Monro’s 

directions 


the  foap 
ley. 


join,  *. i -  “ 

king  and  ufing  the  foap-ley. 

‘‘  Take  of  fait  of  tartar,  eight  ounces  ;  of  frefh  quick- 
directions  lIme,  four  ounces;  of  di  killed  water  a  quart :  mix 
for  making  them  all  well  together  in  a  large  bottle,  and  let  e 
and  ufing  fland  for  2+  houlS  ,  then  pour  off  the  ley  and  filter  it 
through  paper,  keeping  it  in  well-ftopped  vials  for  ufe. 
Of  this  the  dofe  is  from  30  drops  to  three  or  four 
drachms,  which  is  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times 

m  “  Oiuf  of  the  beft  methods  of  taking  this  ley  is,  to 
mix  the  quantity  to  be  ufed  in  the  day  with  three  pints 
of  plain  broth,  which  has  been  made  with  the  lean  part 
of  veal,  with  all  the  fat  or  oily  parts  feparated  from  it, 
by  putting  it,  when  made,  into  a  large  bowl,  and  flam¬ 
ming  them  off  with  a  fpoon  when  cold,  and  to  drink, 
within  an  hour,  a  pint  of  this  broth  three  times  in  the 
dav  — early  in  the  morning — at  noon — and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  •  and  to  continue  the  ufe  of  this  medicine  for  three, 
four  or  more  months  ;  and,  during  this  courfe,  to  live 
on  fucli  thiags  as  leaft  countered  the  operation  of  the 
medicine  :  to  take  for  breakfaft  fome  plain  broth,  fuch 
as  has  been  defcribed,  with  dry  toafted  bread  orbilcuit; 
or  a  difii  or  two  of  tea  or  coffee  in  place  of  the  broth  : 
for  dinner,  to  eat  the  lean  part  of  plain  boiled  or  roaft- 
ed  meat,  or  a  fowl,  with  their  own  gravy  or  juice  lor 
fauce  ;  and  to  eat  only  of  vegetables  which  contain  but 
little  acid,  fuch  as  potatoes,  &c.  and  to  ufe  for  drink 
toaft  and  water,  or  water  with  a  very  fmall  portion  of 
fpirit  in  it ;  and  to  abilain  from  eating  fruit  and  acei- 
cent  vegetables,  fat  meat,  butter  or  oil;  and  from 
drinking  wine,  beer,  cyder,  punch,  and  in  fhort  from 
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plete  cure  was  made;  though  from  the  accounts  given  by 
the  late  Dr  Whytt  of  Edinburgh,  and  others,  it  fhould 
appear  that  this  had  fometimes  happened  :  that  in 
many  cafes  of  ftone  the  ley  occafioued  pain  and  irrita¬ 
tion,  and  increafed  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms  fo 
much,  that  the  patients  were  obliged  to  lay  it  afide  ; 
and  that  this  happened  molt  frequently  where  the  blad¬ 
der  feemed  to  be  already  difeafed  from  the  irritation  of 
the  Hone  :  that  at  all  times  it  is  advifable  to  lay  afide 
this  medicine,  at  leaft  for  a  time,  whenever  it  irritates 
and  occafions  pain,  or  where  there  are  appearances  of 
its  continued  ufe  having  broken  down  the  crafts  of  the 

blood.  c 

Inftead  of  the  foapdey,  the  following  folution  of  Aeratedve. 

vegetable  alkali,  fully  faturated  with  fixed  air,  has  been  gj? 
lately  recommended  as  a  powerful  folvent  of  the  ftone. 

“  Take  two  ounces  of  fait  of  tartar,  and  difiolve  it  in 
two  quarts  of  diftilled  water,  and  then  faturate  it  fully 
with  fixed  air  ;  and  let  the  patient  take  eight  ounces 
of  it  every  eight  hours.  But  though  many  cafes  have 
been  related  in  which  this  medicine  is  faid  to  have  been 
ferviceable,  our  author  fays  he  has  feen  only  one  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  taken  it,  and  who  had  found  confider- 
abie  relief  from  it.  Soap-ley  lias  likewife  been  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  folvent  of  bilious  calculi,  and  has  fome- 
times  been  of  fervice  ;  but  this  has  probably  a  rife  n  more 
from  its  property  of  diflolving  thick  and  vifcid  humours, 
and  affifting  the  adion  of  the  bile,  than  by  ading  on 
the  calculi  themfelves. 

The  volatile  alkali  has  many  of  the  virtues  of  the  Medical 
fixed,  but  affeds  animal  fubftances,  particularly  in 
cauftic  ftate,  lefs  powerfully  than  they  do.  It  giv<fs  a  alkali# 
brifk  and  ftrong  ftimulus  to  the  nerves  and  fibres  of  li¬ 
ving  animals  ;  and  is  therefore  employed  in  difeafc3 
where  the  pulfe  is  low  and  the  circulation  too  languid  ; 
in  low  fevers,  where  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  fink¬ 
ing  ;  in  apopledic  and  lethargic  diforders  of  elderly 
people  of  phlegmatic  habits,  in  paralytic  cafes,  faint¬ 
ing  fits,  &c.  where  a  brifk  and  ftimulating  remedy  is 
wanted.  It  is  often  ufed  as  a  diaphoretic  and  fudonfic 
in  cafes  of  lheumatifm,  in  the  end  of  fevers,  catarrhs, 
and  other  difeafes,  where  a  plentiful  diaphorefis  or  fweat 
is  required  ;  and,  according  to  our  author,  it  is  pnn- 
cipally  owing  to  this  quality  that  the  alkalis  have  o 
tained  their  reputation  of  being  efficacious  remedies 
againft  the  bites  of  ferpents  and  other  venomous  ani¬ 
mals.  It  is  equally  efficacious  againft  mineral  acid 
poifons  with  the  fixed  alkali.  ,Vf 

It  now  remains  only  to  give  fome  account  of  the  o-  Origin  o 
rigin  of  the  alkalis,  or  that  procefs  by  which  they  are  alkaline 
naturally  produced.  This  fubjeCt,  however,  is  ^very 
much  involved  in  obfcurity  ;  nor  has  the  origin  oi  fix¬ 
ed  alkalis,  at  leaft,  been  inveftigated  with  fuch  diligence 
and  fuccefs  as  that  of  the  acids.  Chemifts  have  been 
divided  in  their  opinions,  whether  alkaline  falts  be^  na- 
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Alkali,  tural  bodies,  or  formed  by  the  force  of  fire,  uniting  the 
~ ^  principles  of  which  they  confift  in  the  burning  or  di- 
flilling  the  fubflances  from  which  they  are  got.  It  is 
generally  fuppofed  that  they  are  formed  by  the  force 
of  fire  intimately  uniting  ari  earth,  an  acid,  and  an  in¬ 
flammable  matter  together,  fo  as  to  form  an  alkaline 
fait,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  compofed  of  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples.  In  fupport  of  this  opinion,  it  has  been  alleged, 

1.  That  the  fixed  vegetable  alkali  is  produced  by  burn¬ 
ing  vegetables  which  contain  the  principles  fit  for  form¬ 
ing  thefe  falls;  though  no  veftige  of  an  alkali  can  be 
difcovered  in  thefe  vegetables  in  their  natural  date. 

2.  That  the  effental  falts  of  vegetables,  which  contain 
an  acid  and  an  earth,  on  being  calcined  in  a  crucible 
with  charcoal,  yield  an  alkaline  fait.  3.  That  by  al¬ 
ternately  allowing  the  vegetable  alkali  to  run  per  deli¬ 
rium,  and  drying  it  again,  it  precipitates  a  quantity 
of  earth  every  time  it  is  diffolved  ;  fo  that  the  whole 
of  the  fait  is  at  laft  reduced  to  this  kind  of  earth,  while 
the  acid,  phlogifton,  &c.  have  evaporated,  or  been  de¬ 
ft  royed  by  the  repeated  application  of  heat  for  drying 
the  fait.  4.  In  like  manner  the  volatile  alkali  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  diftilling  animal  fubllances  which  contain  the 
principles  fit  for  producing  it,  though  no  marks  of  a 
volatile  alkali  could  be  difcovered  in  thefe  fubflances 
while  they  were  frefh. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  afferted,  that  the  al¬ 
kaline  falls  obtained  by  burning  vegetables  or  diftilling 
animal  fubflances,  exifled  originally  in  the  materials 
from  which  they  are  procured  ;  that  they  were  gene¬ 
rated  in  the  plants  by  the  procefs  of  vegetation,  and 
freed  by  the  fire  from  the  other  principles  which  dif- 
guifed  them.  In  fupport  of  this  opinion  the  following 
arguments  are  made  life  of  by  Meffrs  Weigleb,  Rofen- 
ftiel,  Morveau,  &c.  1.  That  they  had  not  been  able  to 
procure  an  alkaline  fait  by  mixing  earths,  oil,  and  acids 
together,  and  fubje&ing  them  to  the  moil  intenfe  fire. 

2.  The  cryftals  of  taitar,  which  were  formerly  believed 
to  be  pure  acid  falts,  have  been  foui.d  by  late  experi¬ 
ments  to  contain  a  vegetable  alkali.  3.  The  vegetable 
alkaline  fait,  when  purified,  is  always  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture,  from  whatever  fubllance  it  is  procured ;  and 
therefore  mull  have  an  original  principle  or  body 
cx'fting  in  the  vegetables  from  which  it  is  procured  : 
for  had  it  been  produced  by  art,  it  would  have  varied, 
and  we  fhould  have  had  different  fpecies  of  it,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principles  which  the  plants  contained.  And, 

4.  The  neutral  falts  which  have  been  found  mixed 
with  the  allies  of  plants,  as  vitriolated  tartar,  nitre,  and 
fea-falt,  are  likewife  ftrong  proofs  of  the  original  exifl- 
ence  of  alkali  in  vegetables. 

On  this  fubje£i  Dr  Monro  obferves,  that  hitherto 
we  have  not  fufficient.  evidence  to  determine  pofitively 
whether  the  vegetable  alkali  be  produced  by  the  force 
of  fire,  or  if  it  exifled  originally  in  the  fubflances  from 
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placed  a  large  retort  in  a  fand  furnace,  and  adapting  a 
tubulated  receiver  to  it,  afterwards  heating  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  retort  red  hot,  he  put  into  it,  by  means  of 
a  long  tube  rifing  from  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  a  V  * 
powder  compofed  of  equal  parts  of  nitre  and  charcoal, 
on  which  there  came  over  into  the  receiver  a  liquor 
highly  impregnated  with  volatile  alkali.  Cartheufer, 
in  the  fir  ft  volume  of  his  Materia  Medica,  tells  us,  that 
if  two  parts  of  fait  of  tartar  be  mixed  with  one  of  ful- 
phur,  and  be  afterwards  diflilled,  they  yield  a  volatile 
alkaline  fait  and  fpirit.  Boerhaave  and  Macquer  have 
both  affirmed,  that  the  vegetative  procefs  itfelf  produ¬ 
ces  a  volatile  alkali;  and  that  the  juices  got  by  bruifing 
muftard-feed  and  other  alkalefcent  vegetables,  as  they 
are  called,  contain  a  volatile  alkali  which  effervefees 
with  acids :  but  this  is  denied  by  Cartheufer  and  Vo¬ 
gel,  who  affirm  that  they  could  difeover  no  traces  of 
volatile  alkali  in  thefe  juices  by  any  experiments  they 
made. 

But  whatever  may  be  concluded  from  the  experience 
of  former  chemifls,  the  late  difeoveries  of  Dr  Prieftley 
and  Mr  Cavendifh  have  decifively  ffiown,  that  the  vola¬ 
tile  alkali  is  by  no  means  a  fimple  element  or  natural 
principle,  but  a  compound,  and  which  may  be  artifi¬ 
cially  prepared.  Dr  Prieftley  informs  us,  that  by  the  See 


which  it  is  prepared,  though  he  is  inclined  to  favour 
the  former  opinion.  With  regard  to  the  volatile  al¬ 
kali,  however,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  its  being 
produced  from  fubflances  which  could  not  poftibly  be 
fuppofed  to  contain  it  originally.  Dr  Stahl  affures  us, 
that  if  any  dry  fixed  alkaline  fait  be  well  rubbed  in  a 
mortar  with  fuch  a  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine  as  is 
fufficient  to  make  it  of  the  confidence  of  a  pulp,  and 
cigefted  for  fome  weeks  in  a  cucurbit  or  retoit,  we  ob¬ 
tain  a  volatile  alkali.  Mr  Geoffrey  relates,  that  having 
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union  of  nitrous  air  with  iron,  a  volatile  alkali  is  gene- gy9n°  149 
rated  ;  and  Mr  Cavendifh,  that  by  the  adlion  of  the 
eledlric  fluid,  or  pure  elementary  fire,  upon  phlogifti- 
cated  air,  the  nitrous  acid,  is  pioduced:  the  volatile  al-  See  Add, 
kali,  therefore,  mull  be  fuppofed  to  confift;  ultimately  a0  7» 
of  phlogifticated  air  united  to  a  great  quantity  of  ele¬ 
mentary  fire.  In  like  manner,  if  we  can  fuppofe  this 
fubtile  element  to  enter  into  the  fubftance  of  any  kind 
of  earth  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  exert  its  peculiar  a£lion 
when  that  fubllance  is  applied  to  any  other,  we  may 
reafonably  conclude  that  the  fixed  alkalis  alfo  are  not 
fimple  and  permanent  principles,  but  capable  of  artifi¬ 
cial  compofition  and  decompofition.  It  is  certain  that 
the  a  ft  ion  of  alkaline  falls  is  extremely  fimilar  to  that 
of  fire  ;  and  as  we  know  that  this  element  is  combined 
in  a  latent  ftate  with  fluids,  there  can  be  no  abfurdity 
in  fuppofing  it  capable  of  combining  alfo  with  folids. 

Alkali,  cr  Sal  Kali ,  in  botany.  See  Salicor- 

N  1  A. 

ALKANE!  ,  in  botany.  See  Anchusa. 

ALKEKENGJ,  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  phyfalis.  See  Physalis. 

ALKENNA,  in  botany.  See  XjAwsonia. 

ALKERMES,  in  pharmacy,  a  compound  cordial 
medicine  made  in  the  form  of  a  confetlion,  deriving  it*, 
name  from  the  kermes- berries  ufed  in  its  compofition. 

ALKORAN.  See  Alcor  an*. 

ALL-Hallows.  See  All- Saints . 

All- Good.  See  Chenopodium. 

All- Heal.  See  Heracleum  andSrACHYs. 

All- Saints ,  in  the  calendar,  denotes  a  feftiva!  ce¬ 
lebrated  on  the  firft  of  November,  in  commemoration 
of  all  the  faints  in  general;  which  is  otherwife  called 
All- Hallows.  Phe  number  of  faints  being  fo  exceflive- 
ly  multiplied,  k  was  found  too  burdenfome  to  dedicate 
a  feaft-day  to  each.  In  reality,  there  are  not  days 
enough,  fcarce  hours  enough,  in  the  year,  for  this 
purpofe.  Hence  an  expedient  was  had  recourfe  to,  by 
commemorating  fuch  in  the  lamp  as  had  not  their  own 
days.  Boniface  IV.  in  the  ninth  century,  introduced 
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the  feaft.  of  All  Saints  in  Italy, 
adopted  into  the  other  churches. 

An-Ssnms  Bay ,  a  fpactous  harbour  near  St  Sal¬ 
vador  in  Brazil,  in  S.  America,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

W.  Lonff.  40.  S.  I.at.  12.  „  , 

All-SouIs ,  in  the  calendar,  denotes  a  feaft-day, 
held  on  the  fecond  of  November,  in  commemoration  of 
all  the  faithful  deceafed—The  feaft  of  AU-Souls  wa 
firft  introduced  in  the  nth  century,  by  Odilon  abbot 
of  Cluny,  who  enjoined  it  on  his  own  order ;  but  it 
was  not  long  before  it  became  adopted  by  the  neigli- 
bouriuff  churches. 

ALL-SPICE.  See  Myrtus  and  Calycanthus 
ALLA,  or  Allah,  the  name  by  which  the  profel- 
fors  of  Mahometanifm  call  the  Supreme  Being . 

The  term  alia  is  Arabic,  derived  from  the  verb  alah 
to  adore.  It  is  the  fame  with  the  Hebrew  Eloah ,  which 
fignifiesth z  Adorable  Being. 

ALLAMANDA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandna  clafs  of 
plants.  The  charaders  are :  The  calyx  is  a  ftve-leav  d 
perianthium:  The  corolla  confifts  of  one  funneWhaped 
petal  ;  the  tube  cylindric  ;  the  border  femiquinquehd 
and  ventricofe  ;  the  divifions  expanding  and  obtuie  : 
The  (lamina  have  fcarce  any  filaments ;  the  anthers 
are  five,  arrow-fhaped,  converging,  in  the  throat  of  the 
tube  :  The  piJHllum  has  an  oval  german,  girt  at  the 
bale  with  an  annular  margin ;  the  flylus  is  filiform,  the 
length  of  the  tube;  the  ftigma  is  headed,  and  contrac¬ 
ted  in  the  middle  :  The  pericarpium  is  an  orbicular, 
compreffed,  briftly  capfule,  containing  one  cell  with 
two  valves:  The  feeds  are  imbricated,  orbicular,  flat, 
with  a  membranaceous  wing  on  the  margin,  and  are 
very  numerous.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  the  cathar- 
tica,  a  native  of  Surinam. 

ALLANTOIS,  or  Allantoides,  a  gut-fhaped 
veficle  invefting  the  foetus  of  cows,  goats,  flieep,  &c. 
filled  with  an  urinous  liquor  conveyed  to  it  from  the 
urachus. —  (See  Comparative  Anatomy).  Anatomifts 
are  not  agreed  whether  the  allantois  has  ail}  exnlence 
in  the  human  fpecies  or  not. 

ALLATIUS  (Leo),  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library, 
a  native  of  Scio,  and  a  celebrated  writer  of  the  17th 
century.  He  was  of  great  fervice  to  the. gentlemen  of 
Port  Royaljn  the  controverfy'they  had  with  M.  Claude 
touching  the  belief  of  the  Greeks  with  regard  to  the 
eucharift.  No  Latin  was  ever  moie  devoted  to  the  fee 
of  Rome,  or  more  inveterate  againfl  the  Greek  fchif- 
matics,  than  Allatius.  He  never  engaged  in  matri¬ 
mony,  nor  was  he  ever  in  orders ;  and  Pope  Alexan¬ 
der  VII.  having  afkedhim  one  day,  why  he  did  not  en¬ 
ter  into  orders?  he  anfwered,  “  Becaufe  I  would  be 
free  to  marry.”  The  pope  rejoined,  “  If  fo,  why  do 
you  not  marry?  u  Becaufe,”  replied  Allatius,  Ci  I 
would  be  at  liberty  to  take  orders.”  Thus,  as  Mr 
Bayle  obferves,  he  paffed  his  whole  life,  wavering  be¬ 
twixt  a  parifh  and  a  wife;  forry,  perhaps,  at  his  death, 
for  having  cho  fen  neither  of  them;  when,  if  he  had  fix¬ 
ed  upon  one,  he  might  have  repented  his  choice  for  30 
or  40  years. — If  we  believe  John  Patricius,  Allatius^ 
had  a  very  extraordinary  pen,  with  which,  and  no  o- 
ther  he  wrote  Greek  for  40  years;  and  we  need  not 
be  furprifed,  that,  when  he  loft  it,  he  was  fo  grieved, 
that  he  could  fcarce  forbear  crying.  He  publifhed  fe- 
veral  manuferipts,  feveral  tranflatipns  of  Greek  authors, 
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which  was  foon  after  and  feveral  pieces  of  his  own  compofing.  In  his  com-  Allay 

pofitions  he  is  thought  to  (how  more  erudition  than  AlleK'jancc> 

judgment :  lie  ufed  alfo  to  make  frequent  digreffions - 

from  one  fubjeft  to  another.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1669, 
aged  83. 

ALLAY.  See  Alloy. 

ALLEGATA,  a  word  anciently  fubferibed  at  the 
bottom  of  referipts  and  conftitntions  of  the  emperors  ; 
as  Jignata,  or  left  at  a ,  was  under  other  inftruments. 

ALLEGE  AS,  or  Allegias,  a  fluff  manufa&ured 
in  the  Eail  Indies.  There  are  two  forts  of  them; 
fome  are  of  cotton  and  others  of  feveral  kinds  of  herbs, 
which  are  fpun  like  flax  and  hemp.  I  heir  length  and 
breadth  are  of  eight  ells,  by  five,  fix,  or  feven- eighths; 
and  of  twelve  ells,  by  three-fourths  or  five-eighths. 

ALLEGIANCE,  in  law,  is  the  tie,  or  ligamcn , 
which  binds  the  fubjeft  to  the  king,  in  return  for  that 
prote6lion  which  the  king  affords  the  fubjedb.  *1  he 
thing  itfelf,  or  fubftantial  part  of  it,  is  founded  in  rea- 
fon  and  the  nature  of  government;  the  name  and  the 
form  are  derived  to  us  from  our  Gothic  anceftors.  Un¬ 
der  the  foedal  fyftem,  every  owner  of  lands  held  them  in 
fubje&ion  to  fome  fuperior  or  lord,  from  whom  or  from 
wliofe  anceftors  the  tenant  or  vaffal  had  received  them ; 
and  there  was  a  mutual  truft  or  confidence  fubfifting 
between  the  lord  and  vaffal,  that  the  lord  fhould  protect 
thevaffal  in  theenjoyment  of  the  territoryhe  had  granted 
him  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  vaffal  ft ouM  be 
faithful  to  the  lord,  and  defend  him  againfl  all  his  enemies. 

This  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  vaffal  wras  called  hisyf- 
delitas  or  fealty  :  and  an  oath  of  fealty  was  required  by 
the  fcedal  law  to  be  taken  by  all  tenants  to  their  land¬ 
lord,  which  is  couched  in  almoft  the  fame  terms  as  our 
ancient  oath  of  allegiance;  except  that,  in  the  ufualoath 
of  fealty,  there  was  frequently  a  faving  or  exception  or 
the  faith  due  to  a  fuperior  lord  by  name,  under  whom 
the  landlord  himfelf  was  perhaps  only  a  tenant  or  vaf¬ 
fal.  But  when  the  acknowledgment  was  made  to  the 
abfolute  fuperior  himfelf,  who  was  vaffal  to  no  man,  it 
was  no  longer  called  the  oath  of  fealty,  but  the  oath  of 
allegiance  ;  and  therein  the  tenant  fwore  to  bear  faith 
to  his  fovereign  lord,  in  oppofition  to  all  men,  without 
any  faving  or  exception.  Land  held  by  this  exalted 
fpecies  of  fealty,  was  called  ftudum  ligium ,  a  liege  fee; 
the  vaffals  homines  ligii, ,  or  liege  men  ;  and  the  fovereign, 
their  dominus  ligiusy  or  liege  lord.  And  when  fovereign 
princes  did  homage  to  each  other  for  lands  held  under 
their  refpe&ive  fovereignties,  a  diftin&ion  was  always 
made  between  firnple  homage,  which  was  only  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  tenure;  and  liege  homage,  which  in- 
-  eluded  the  fealty  before-mentioned,  and  the  fervices 
confequent  upon  it.  In  Britain,  it  becoming  a  fettled 
principle  of  tenure,  that  all  lands  in  the  kingdom  aie 
h olden  of  the  king  as  their  fovereign  and  lord  para¬ 
mount,  no  oath  but  that  of  fealty  could  ever  be  taken 
to  inferior  lords  ;  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  nc- 
ceffarily  confined  to  the  peifon  of  the  king  alone.  By 
an  eafy  analogy,  the  term  of  allegiance  was  foon  brougnt 
to  fignify  all  other  engagements  which  are  due  from 
fubjedls  to  their  prince,  as  well ;  as  thofe  duties  which 
were  Amply  and  merely  territorial.  And  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  as  adminiftered  in  England  for  upwards  of 
600  years,  contained  a  promife  u  to  be  true  and  faith - 
“  ful  to  the  king  and  his  heirs,  and  truth  and  faith  to 
“  bear  of  life,  and  limb  and  terrene  honour,  and  not  to 
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Allegiance  «■  kn.,w  o*  hear  of  any  ill  or  damage  intended  him, 
- -  “  without  defending  him  therefrom.”  But,  at  the  re¬ 
volution,  the  terms  of  this  oath  being  thought  perhaps 
to  favour  too  much  the  notion  of  non-refiftance,  the 
prefent  form  was  introduced  by  the  convention  parlia¬ 
ment,  which  is  more  general  and  determinate  than 
the  former  ;  the  fubjed  only  promifmg  “  that  he  will 
Blackfrone  s  <<  be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  king,” 
Comment,  without  mentioning  u  his  heirs,”  or  fpecifying  in  the 
leall  wherein  that  allegiance  confifts*  The  oath  of  fu- 
premacy  is  principally  calculated  as  a  renunciation  of 
the  pope’s  pretended  authority  :  and  the  oath  of  abju- 
*  ration,  introduced  in  the  reign  of  King  William,  very 
amply  fupplies  the  loofe  and  general  texture  of  the  oath 
of  allegiance  ;  it  recognizing  the  right  of  his  majeily, 
derived  under  the  ait  of  iettlement  ;  engaging  to  fup- 
port  him  to  the  utinoll  of  the  juror’s  power;  promifing 
to  difclofe  all  traiterous  confpiracies  againft  him  ;  and 
exprefsly  renouncing  any  claim  of  the  defeendants  of 
the  late  pretender,  in  as  clear  and  explicit  terms  as  the 
Englifh  language  can  furniih.  This  oath  muft  be  ta¬ 
ken  by  all  perfons  in  any  office,  trull,  or  employment ; 
and  may  be  tendered  by  two  juliices  of  the  peace  to 
any  perfon  whom  they  fhall  fufped  of  difaffedion.  And 
the  oath  of  allegiance  may  be  tendered  to  all  perfons 
above  the  age  of  twelve  years,  whether  natives,  deni¬ 
zens,  or  aliens. 

But,  befides  thefe  exprefs  engagemeets,  the  law  alfo 
holds  that  there  is  an  implied ,  criminal,  and  virtual  al¬ 
legiance,  owing  from  every  fubjed  to  his  fovereign,  an¬ 
tecedently  to  any  exprefs  promife,  and  although  the 
fubjed  never  fwore  any  faith  or  allegiance  in  form. 
Thus  Sir  Edward  Coke  very  jullly  obferves,  that  “  all 
iubjeds  are  equally  bounden  to  their  allegiance  as  if 
they  had  taken  the  oath  ;  becaufe  it  is  written  by  the 
linger  of  the  law  in  their  hearts,  and  the  taking  of  the 
corporal  oath  is  but  an  outward  declaration  of  the 
fame  ” 

Allegiance,  both  exprefs  and  implied,  is  however  di- 
flinguifhed  by  the  law  into  two  forts  or  fpecies,  the  one 
natural ,  the  other  local ;  the  former  being  alfo  perpe- 
4  tual,  the  latter  temporary. 

Natural  allegiance  is  fuch  as  is  due  from  all  men  born 
within  the  king’s  dominions  immediately  upon  their 
birth.  For,  immediately  upon  their  birth,  they  are  un¬ 
der  the  king’s  protection;  at  a  time  too,  when  (during 
their  infancy)  they  are  incapable  of  protecting  them- 
felves.  Natural  allegiance  is,  therefore,  a  debt  of  gra¬ 
titude  ;  which  cannot  be  forfeited,  cancelled,  or  alter¬ 
ed,  by  any  change  of  time,  place,  or  circumftance,  nor 
by  any  thing  but  the  united  concurrence  of  the  legifla- 
ture.  A  Briton  who  removes  to  France,  ot  to  China, 
owes  the  fame  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Britain  there 
as  at  home,  and  twenty  years  hence  as  well  as  now.  For 
it  is  a  principle  of  univerfal  law,  That  the  natural-born 
fubjed  of  one  prince  cannot  by  any  ad  of  his  own,  no, 
not  by  fwearing  allegiance  to  another,  put  off  or  dif- 
charge  his  natural  allegiance  to  the  former ;  for  this 
natural  allegiance  was  intrinfic,  and  primitive,  and  an¬ 
tecedent  to  the  other ;  and  cannot  be  divefled  without 
the  concurrent  ad  of  that  prince  to  whom  it  was  lirfl 
due. 

Local  allegiance  is  fuch  as  is  due  from  an  alien,  or 
ftranger  born,  for  fo  long  time  as  he  continues  within 
the  king’s  dominion  and  protedion ;  and  it  ccafe§  the 


inflant  fuch  ftranger  transfers  hirnfelf  from  this  king-  Allegory, 
doia  to  another.  Natural  allegiance  is  therefore  per- 
petuai ,  and  local  temporary  only;  and  that  for  this  rea- 
fon,  evidently  founded  upon  the  nature  of  government. 

That  allegiance  is  a  debt  due  from  the  fubjed,  upon  an 
implied  contract  with  the  prince;  that  fo  long  as  the  one 
affords  protection,  fo  long  the  other  will  demean  him- 
felf  faithfully. 

The  oath  of  allegiance,  or  rather  the  allegiance  it- 
felf,  is  held  to  be  applicable,  not  only  to  the  political 
capacity  of  the  king,  or  regal  office,  but  to  his  natural 
perfon  and  blood-royal :  and  for  the  mifapplication  of 
their  allegiance,  viz.  to  the  regal  capacity  or  crown, 
exclusive  of  the  perfon  of  the  king,  were  the  Spencers 
ban  illied  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  And  from  hence 
arofe  that  principle  of  perfonal  attachment  and  affec¬ 
tionate  loyalty,  which  induced  our  forefathers  (and,  if 
occafion  required,  would  doubtlefs  induce  their  fons)  to 
hazard  all  that  was  dear  to  them,  life,  fortune,  and  fa¬ 
mily,  in  defence  and  fupport  of  their  liege  lord  and  fo¬ 
vereign. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  in  explanation  of  this  Paley'sMo - 
allegiance,  That  it  does  not  preclude  refiftance  to  the  ^  -nd Po- 
king,  when  his  mifeondud  or  weaknefs  is  fuch  as  to  ftcal 
make  refinance  beneficial  to  the  community.  It  feems^^’ 
fairly  prefumable,  that  the  convention  parliament,  which 
introduced  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  its  prefent  form, 
did  not  intend  to  exclude  all  reliflance;  fince  the  very 
authority  by  which  the  members  fat  together,  was  it- 
felf  the  effed  of  a  fuccefsful  oppofition  to  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  fovereign. 

Again  :  The  allegiance  above  deferibed  can  only  be 
underflood  to  fignily  obedience  to  lawful  commands. 

If,  therefore,  the  king  fhould  iffue  a  proclamation,  le¬ 
vying  money  or  impofing  any  fervice  or  reflraint  upon 
the  fubjed,  beyond  what  the  law  authorifed,  there 
would  exifl  no  fort  of  obligation  to  obey  fuch  a  pro¬ 
clamation,  in  confequence  of  having  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance. 

b  Neither  can  allegiance  be  fuppofed  to  extend  to  the 
king  after  he  is  adually  and  abfolutely  depofed,  driven 
into  exile,  or  otherwife  rendered  incapable  of  exercifing 
the  regal  office.  The  promife  of  allegiance  implies, 
that  the  perfon  to  whom  the  promife  is  made  continues 
king  ;  that  is,  continues  to  exercife  the  power,  and  af¬ 
ford  the  protedion,  which  belong  to  the  office  of 
king  :  for  it  is  the  poffeffion  of  thefe  which  makes 
fuch  a  particular  perfon  the  objed  of  the  oath. 

ALLEGORY,  in  compofition,  confifls  in  chooflng 
a  fecondary  fubjed,  having  all  its  properties  and  eir- 
cumflances  refembling  thofe  of  the  principal  fubjed, 
and  defcribing  the  former  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  re- 
prefent  the  latter.  The  principal  fubjed  is  thus  kept 
out  of  view,  and  we  are  left  to  difeover  it  by  refledion. 

In  other  words,  an  allegory  is,  in  every  refped,  Si¬ 
milar  to  an  hieroglyphical  painting,  excepting  only 
that  words  are  ufed  inflead  of  colours.  Their  efteds 
are  precifely  the  fame  :  An  hieroglyphic  raifes  two 
images  in  the  mind;  one  feen,  that  reprefeuts  one  that 
is  not  feen :  An  allegory  does  the  fame ;  the  reprefen- 
tative  fubjed  is  deferibed,  and  the  refemblance  leads  us 
to  apply  the  defeription  to  the  fubjed  reprefented. 

There  cannot  be  a  finer  or  more  corred  allegory  than 
the  following,  in  which  a  vineyard  is  made  to  reprefent 
God’s  own  people  the  Jews: 
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«  Thou  haft  brought  a  vine  oat  of  Egypt ;  thou 
“  haft  cut  out  the  heathen,  and  planted  it.  I  hou  didft 
«  caufe  it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land.  I  he 
«<  hills  were  coveied  with  its  ihadow,  and  the  boughs 
*<  thereof  were  like  the  goodly  cedars.  Why  haft  thou 
.<  then  broken  down  her  hedges,  fo  that  all  that  pafs 
a  (j0  plUck  her  ?  The  boar  out  of  the  wood  dot. i  watte 
<<  jt,  and  the  wild  beaft  doth  devour  it.  Return,  we 
«<  befeech  thee,  O  God  of  hods:  look  down  from  hea- 
«  ven,  and  behold,  and  vifit  this  vine  and  the  vineyard 
“  thy  right-hand  hath  planted,  and  the  branch  thou 
“  mad  eft  ftrong  for  thyfelf.”  Plal-  lxxx. 

Nothing  gives  greater  pleafure  than  an  allegory, 
when  the  reprefentative  fubjea  bears  a  ftrong  analogy, 
in  all  its  circumftances,  to  that  which  is  represented. 
But  mol  writers  are  unlucky  in  their  choice,  the  ana¬ 
logy  being  generally  fo  faint  and  obfcure,  as  rather  to 
puzzle  than  to  pleafe.  Allegories,  as  well  as  meta¬ 
phors  and  fimilies,  are  unnatural  in  exprefling  any  fe- 
vere  paffion  which  totally  occupies  the  mind.  For  this 
reafon,  the  following  fpeech  of  Macbetl.  is  juftly  con¬ 
demned  by  the  learned  author  of  the  Elements  ot  Cn- 

ticifm :  .mi 

Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  Sleep  no  more  . 

Macbeth  doth  murder  Sleep  ;  the  innocent  deep  ; 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravell’d  fleeve  of  Care, 

The  birth  of  each  day’s  life,  fore  Labour’s  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  Nature’s  fecond  courfe, 
Chief  nourilher  in  life’s  feaft.  A&.  n.  be.  3. 

But  fee  this  fubjeft  more  fully  treated  under  the  article 
Metaphor  and  Allegory. 

ALLEGRI  (Antonio),  called  Corregio  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  an  eminent  liiftorical  painter,  was 
born  in  the  year  1494.  Being  defeended  of  poor  pa¬ 
rents,  and  educated  in  an  obfcure  village,  he  enjoyed 
none  of  thofe  advantages  which  contributed  to  form 
the  other  great  painters  of  that  lllultrious  age.  He 
faw  none  of  the  ftatues  of  ancient  Greece  Or  Rome  ; 
nor  any  of  the  works  of  the  eftablifhed  fehools  of 
Rome  and  Venice.  But  Nature  was  his  guide  j  and 
Corregio  was  one  of  her  favourite  pupils.  To  expreh 
the  facility  with  which  he  painted,  he  ufed  to  fay  that 
he  always  had  his  thoughts  ready  at  the  end  of  his 
pencil. 

The  agreeable  fmile,  and  the  profufion  of  graces 
which  he  gave  to  his  madonas,  iaints,  and  children, 
have  been  taxed  with  being  fometimes  unnatural  ;  but 
Hill  they  are  amiable  and  t'edncing  :  An  eafy  and  bow¬ 
ing  pencil,  an  union  and  harmony  of  colours,  and  a 
perfed  intelligence  of  light  and  fhade,  give  an  ailonifh- 
ino-  relief  to  all  his  piAures,  and  have  been  the  admi¬ 
ration  both  of  his  cotemporaries  and  his  fucceffors. 
Annibal  Caracci,  who  flourifhed  50  years  after  him, 
fludied  and  adopted  his  manner  in  preference  to  that 
of  any  other  mailer.  In  a  letter  to  his  coufin  Louis, 
he  expreffes  with  great  warmth  the  impreffion  which  was 
made  on  him  by  the  firft  fight  of  Corregio’s  paintings  : 
*•  Every  thing  which  I  fee  here  (fays  he)  allonifhes  me  ; 
particularly  the  colouring  and  the  beauty  of  the  children. 
They  live — they  breathe — They  fmile  with  fo  much 
grace  and  fo  much  reality,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  re¬ 
frain  from  finding  and  partaking  of  their  enjoyment* 
My  heart  is  ready  to  break  with  grief  when  I  think 
cn  the  unhappy  fate  of  poor  Corregio — that  fo  won¬ 
derful  a  man  (if  he  ought  not  rather  to  be  called  an 
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angel)  (hould  finifh  his  days  fo  miferably,  in  a  country  Allegri, 
where  his  talents  were  never  known.” — —  ,'r~ 

From  want  of  curiofity  or  of  refolution,  or  from 
want  of  patronage,  Corregio  never  vifited  Rome,  but 
remained  his  whole  life  at  Parma,  where  the  art  of 
painting  was  little  efleemed,  and  of  confequence  poorly 
rewarded.  This  concurrence  of  unfavourable  circuni- 
llances  occafioned  at  lad  his  premature  death  at  the 
age  of  40.  He  was  employed  to  paint  the  cupola  of 
the  cathedral  at  Parma,  the  fubjeA  of  which  is  an  ai- 
fumption  of  the  Virgin  ;  and  having  executed  it  in  a 
manner  that  has  long  been  the  admiration  of  every  per  - 
fon  of  good  tafle,  for  the  grandeur  of  defign,  and  efpe- 
cially  for  the  boldnefs  of  the  fore-fhortenings  (an 
art  which  he  firft  and  at  once  brought  to  the  ntmofl 
perfeAion),  he  went  to  receive  his  payment.  1  he 
canons  of  the  church,  either  through  ignorance  or 
bafenefs,  found  fault  with  his  work  ;  and  although  the 
price  originally  agreed  upon  had  been  very  moderate, 
they  alledged  that  it  was  far  above  the  merit  of  the^ 
artiil,  and  forced  him  to  accept  of  the  paultry  fum  ot 
2.00  livres  ;  which,  to  add  to  the  indignity,  they  paid 
him  in  copper  money.  To  carry  home  this  unworthy 
load  to  his  indigent  wife  and  children,  poor  Corregio 
had  to  travel  fix  or  eight  miles  from  Parma.  I  he 
weight  of  his  burden,  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and 
his  chagrin  at  this  villanous  treatment,  immediately 
threw  him  into  a  pleurify,  which  in  three  days  put  an 
end  to  his  life  and  his  misfortunes. 

For  the  prefervation  of  this  magnificent  work  the 
world  is  indebted  to  Titian.  As  he  palled  through 
Parma,  in  the  fuite  of  Charles  V.  he  run  inftantly  to 
fee  the  chef  d' teuvre  of  Coiregio.  .  While  he  was  at¬ 
tentively  viewing  it,  one  of  the  principal  canons  of  the 
church  told  him  that  fucli  a  grotefque  performance  did 
not  merit  his  notice,  and  that  they  intended  foon  to  have 
the  whole  defaced.  “  Have  a  care  of  what  you  do 
(replied  the  other),  if  I  were  not  Titian,  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  wifh  to  be  Corregio.” 

Corregio’s  exclamation  upon  viewing  a  piAure  by 
Raphael  is  well  known.  Having  long  been  accuilom- 
ed  to  hear  the  molt  unbounded  applaufe  bellowed  on 
the  works  of  that  divine  painter,  he  by  degrees  be¬ 
came  lefs  delirous  than  afraid  of  feeing  any  of  them. 

One,  however,  he  at  lall  had  occafion  to  fee.  He 
examined  it  attentively  for  fome  minute3  in  profound 
filence  ;  and  then  with  an  air  of  latisfaAion  exclaim¬ 
ed,  I  am  fill  a  painter .  Julio  Romano,  on  feeing 
fome  of  Corregio’s  pi Auies  at  Parma,  declared  they 
were  fuperior  to  any  thing  in  painting  he  had  yet  be¬ 
held.  One  of  thefe  no  doubt  would  be  the  famous 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  Mary  Magdalene  and  St  Je- 
rom  :  But  whether  our  readers  are  to  depend  upon  his 
opinion,  or  upon  that  of  Lady  Millar,  who  in  her 
Letters  from  Italy  gives  a  very  unfavourable  account  of 
it,  we  fhall  not  iprefume  to  determine.  This  lady, 
however,  (peaks  in  a  very  different  flyle  of  the  no  lets 
famous  Notte  or  Night  of  Corregio,  of  which  Ihe  fay/ 
only  a  copy  in  the  Duke’s  palace  at  Modena,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  having  been  fold  for  a  great  fum  of  money  to 
the  king  of  Poland.  “  It  iurprifes  me  very  much 
(fays  fhe)  to  fee  how  different  the  charaAers  are  in 
this  piAure  from  that  which  I  already  have  deferibed 
to  you.  The  fubjeA  is  a  Nativity  ;  and  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  beauty  of  this  piAure  proceeds  from  the  clair 
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Al>egro  obfcure  :  there  are  two  different  lights  introduced,  by 
II ,  means  of  which  the  perfonages  are  vifible;  namely,  the 
Alb lura  light  proceeding  from  the  body  of  the  child,  and  the 
moon-light.  Thefe  two  are  preferved  diftinft,  and  prj- 
duce  a  moft  wonderful  effedf.  Th£  child's  body  is  fo  lu¬ 
minous,  that  the  fuperficies  is  nearly  transparent,  and 
the  rays  of  light  emitted  by  it  are  verified  in  the  efftdl 
they  produce  upon  the  furrounding  obje&s.  They  are 
not  rays  diftinct  and  feparate,  like  thofe  round  the 
face  of  a  fun  that  indicates  an  infurance -office  ;  nor 
linear,  like  thofe  proceeding  from  the  nvin  in  the  al¬ 
manack  ;  but  of  a  dazzling  brightnefs :  by  their  light 
you  fee  clearly  the  face,  neck,  and  hands,  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  (the  reft  of  the  perfon  being  in  ftrong  fhadow), 
the  face  of  the  paflori  who  crowd  round  the  child, 
and  particularly  one  woman,  who  holds  her  hand  be¬ 
fore  her  face,  left  her  eyes  fhould  be  fo  dazzled  as  to 
prevent  her  from  beholding  the  Infant.  This  is  a 
beautiful  natural  adlion,  and  is  moft  ingen ioufly  intro¬ 
duced.  The  flraw  on  which  the  child  is  laid  appears 
gilt,  from  the  light  of  his  body  fhining  on  it.  The 
moon  lights  up  the  back-ground  of  the  piclure,  which 
reprefents  a  landfcapc.  Every  object  is  diftindl,  as  in 
a  bright  moon  light  night  ;  and  there  cannot  be  two 
lights  in  nature  more  different  than  thofe  which  appear 
in  the  fame  picture.  The  virgin  and  the  child  are  of 
the  moft  perfeft  beauty.  There  is  a  great  variety  of 
c-hara&er  in  the  different  perfons  prefent,  yet  that  uni¬ 
formity  common  to  all  herdfmen  and  peafants.  In 
fhort,  this  copy  is  fo  admirable,  that  I  was  quite  forry 
to  be  obliged  to  lofe  fight  of  it  fo  foon  ;  but  I  never 
fhall  forget  it.  The  duke  of  Modena,  for  whom  Cor- 
regio  did  the  original  pidfture,  gave  him  only  600  livres 
of  France  for  it  ;  a  great  fum  in  thofe  days  :  but  at 
prefent,  what  ought  it  to  coft  ?”  This  great  painter's 
death  happened  in  1534. 

ALLEGRO,  in  mufic,  an  Italian  word,  denoting 
that  the  part  is  to  be  played  in  a  fprightly,  bi  ilk,  live¬ 
ly,  and  gay  manner. 

Piu  Allegro,  fignifies,  that  the  part  it  is  joined  to 
fhould  be  fung  or  played  quicker  ;  as 

Poco  piu  Allegro  intimates,  that  the  part  to  which 
it  refeis  ought  to  be  played  or  fung  only  a  little  more 
brifkly  than  allegro  alone  requires. 

ALLEIN  (Jofeph),  the  fon  of  Tobia3  Allein,  was 
born  in  the  Devizes,  in  Wiltfhire,  in  163 3,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Oxford.  I11  1655,  he  became  aftiftant  to  Mr 
Newton,  in  Tannton-Magdalc;’,  in  Somerfetfhire  ;  but 
was  deprived  for  non-conformity.  He  died  in  16 68, 
aged  35.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  greater 
charity  ;  preferving,  though  a  nonconformift  and  a  fe- 
vere  fufferer  on  that  account,  great  refpe&  for  the 
church,  and  loyalty  to  his  fovereign.  He  wrote  feve- 
ral  books  of  piety,  which  are  highly  elleemed  ;  but 
his  Alarm  to  unconverted  firmer  s  is  more  famous  than 
the  reft.  There  have  been  many  editions  of  this  little 
pious  work,  the  fale  of  which  has  been  very  great  ;  of 
the  edition  1 67  2,  there  were  20,000  fold ;  of  that  of  1  6  75  j 
with  this  title,  A  fur  e  guide  to  heaven ,  50,©  00.  There 
was  alfo  a  large  impreflion  of  it  with  its  firft  title,  in  i  720. 

ALLELUIAH,  or  Halleluiah,  a  word  figni- 
fying,  praife  the  Lord ,  to  be  met  with  either  at  the 
beginning  or  end  of  fome  pfalms  :  fuch  is  pfalm  cxlv. 
and  thofe  that  follow,  to  the  end.  Alleluiah  was  fung 
upon  folmn  days  of  rejoicings,  Tobit  xiii.  12  St  John 


in  the  Revelations  (xix.  1,  3,  4,  6.)  fays,  that  he  heard  Allemand 
a  great  voice  of  much  people  in  heaven,  who  faid,  Al-  II  , 
leluiah  ;  and  the  four  and  twenty  elders,  and  the  four  A.,m. 
beads,  fell  down  and  worfhipped  God  that  fat  oil 
the  throne,  faying,  Alleluiah ."  This  hymn  of  joy  and 
praifes  wastransferredfrom  the  fynagoguetothe  church. 

St  Jerom  tells  us,  that  at  the  funeral  of  Fabiola  feve- 
ral  pfalms  were  fung  with  loud  allehiiahs  ;  and  that 
the  monks  of  Paleftine  were  awakened,  at  their  mid¬ 
night  watchings,  with  the  fmging  of  Allehiiahs.  So 
much  energy  has  been  obferved  in  this  term,  that  the 
ancient  church  thought  proper  to  preferve  it,  without 
trail  Hating  it  either  into  Greek  or  Latin,  for  fear  of 
impairing  the  genius  and  foftnefs  of  it.  The  fourth 
council  of  Toledo  has  prohibited  the  ufe  of  it  in  times 
of  Lent,  or  other  days  of  falling,  and  in  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  of  mourning  ;  and,  according  to  the  prefent  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Romifh  church,  this  word  is  never  repeated 
in  Lent,  nor  in  the  obfequies  of  the  dead  ;  notwith- 
ftanding  which,  it  is  ufed  in  the  mafs  for  the  dead, 
according  to  the  mofarabic  ritual,  at  the  introit,  when 
they  ling,  Tu  es  portio  viea ,  Do  mine,  Alleluia,  in  ter - 
ra  viventium ,  Alleluia,  Alleluiah .  The  Tinging  alleluiah 
was  oftentimes  an  invitatory  or  call  to  each  other  to 
praife  the  Lord. 

ALLEMAND,  a  fort  of  grave  folemn  mufic,  with 
good  meafure,  and  a  How  movement. — It  is  alfo  a  brifk 
kind  of  dance,  veiy  common  in  Germany  and  Swit¬ 
zerland. 

ALLEMANNIC,  in  a  .general  fenfe,  denotes  any 
thing  belonging  to  the  ancient  Germans.  Thus,  we 
meet  with  Allemannic  hiftory,  Allemannic  language, 
Allemannic  law,  Sc c. 

ALLEN  (John)  archbilhop  of  Dublin  in  the  reign 
of  king  Henry  VIII.  was  educated  in  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford  ;  from  whence  removing  to  Cambridge,  he 
there  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws.  He  was 
fent  by  Dr  Warham,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  to 
the  pope,  about  certain  matters  relating  to  the  church. 

He  continued  at  Rome  nine  years,  and  was  created 
dodlor  of  laws  ;  eiihcr  there  or  in  fome  other  univer¬ 
fity  of  Italy.  After  his  return,  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Cardinal  Wo! fey,  and  was  commiftary  or 
judge  of  his  court  as  legate  a  latere  ;  in  the  execution 
of  which  office  he  was  fufpe&ed  of  great  difhonefty, 
and  even  perjury.  Fie  alfilted  the  cardinal  in  viliting, 
and  afterwards  liipprefiing,  40  of  the  fmaller  monafte- 
ries,  for  the  erection  of  his  college  at  Oxford  and  that 
at  Ipfwieh.  The  cardinal  procured  for  him  the  living 
of  Dalby  in  Leicetterfhirt,  though  it  belonged  to  the 
matter  and  brethren  of  the  hofpital  at  Burton  Lazars. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1525  lie  was  incor¬ 
porated  doctor  of  laws  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 

On  the  13th  of  March  1528  he  was  coniecrated  arch- 
biftiop  of  Dublin,  in  the  room  of  Dr  Hugh  Inge  de- 
ceafed  ;  and  about  the  fame  time  was  made  chancellor 
of  Ireland.  He  wrote,  Epijlola  de  Palhi fgnifica- 
tione  afliva  et  pajjiva  :  penned  by  him  at  the  time  when  < 
he  received  the  archiepifcrpal  pall.  2.  De  confietudi- 
nibus  ac  Jlatutis  in  tuitoriis  caufis  ohfervandis .  He 
wrote  alfo  feveral  other  pieces  relating  to  the  church. 

His  death,  which  happened  in  July  1534,  was  very 
tragical  :  for  being  taken  in  a  time  of  rebellion  by 
Thomas  Fitzgerald,  ekleft  fon  to  the  earl  of  Kildare,  , 
he  was  by  his  command  moft  cruelly  murdered,  being  ; 

6  brained  \ 
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'  Allen  brained  like  an  ox,  at  Tartalne  In  Ireland,  In  the  58th 
II  year  of  his  age.  The  place  where  the  murder  was 
,A11<:rion-  committed  was  afterwards  hedged  in,  overgrown,  and 
v  unfrequented,  in  deteftation  of  the  ta£l. 

Allen  (Thomas),  a  famous  mathematician  of  the 
16th  century,  born  at  Utoxeter  in  StafFordflure  the 
2 1  ft  of  December  154.2.  He  was  admitted  fcholar 
of  Trinity  college  Oxford  the  4th  of  June  1561  ;  and 
511  1567  took  his  degree  of  mafter  of  arts.  In  1570 
he  quitted  his  college  and  fellowfliip  and  retired  to 
Gloucefter-hall  ;  where  he  ftudied  very  clofely,  and  be¬ 
came  famous  for  his  knowledge  in  antiquity,,  philofo- 
phy,  and  mathematics.  Having  received  an  invitation 
from  Henry  earl  of  Northumberland,  a  great  friend 
and  patron  of  the  mathematicians,  he  fpent  fome  time 
at  the  earl’s  houfe,  where  lie  became  acquainted  with 
thofe  celebrated  mathematicians,  Thomas  Harriot,  John 
Dee,  Walter  Warner,  and  NathanielTorporley.  Ro¬ 
bert  earl  of  Leicefter  had  a  particular  efteem  for  Mr 
Allen,  and  would  have  conferred  abifhopric  upon  him, 
but  his  love  of  folitude  and  retirement  made  him  de¬ 
cline  the  offer.  His  great  Ikill  in  the  mathematics 
made  the  ignorant  and  vulgar  look  upon  him.as  a  ma¬ 
gician  or  conjurer:  the  author  of  a  book  intitled  l*ei~ 
cejler' s  Commonwealth,  has  accordingly accufed  him  with 
ufmg  the  art  of  figuring,  to  procure  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cefter’s  unlawful  defigns,  and  endeavouring  by  the  black 
art  [to  bring  about  a  match  betwixt  him  and  Queen 
Elizabeth.  But  without  pretending  to  point  out  the 
abfurdity  of  the  charge,  it  is  certain  that  the  earl  pla¬ 
ced  fuch  confidence  in  Allen,  that  nothing  material  in 
the  ftate  was  tranfadled  without  his  knowledge ;  and  the 
earl  had  conftant  information,  by  letter,  from  Mr  Al¬ 
len,  of  what  paffed  in  the  univerlity.  Mr  Allen  was 
very  curious  and  indefatigable  in  colle&ing  fcattered 
manufcripts  relating  to  hiftory,  antiquity,  aftronomy, 
philofophy,  and  mathematics  :  thefc  colle&ions  have 
'been  quoted  by  fcveral  learned  authors,  &c.  and  men¬ 
tioned  to  have  been  in  the  Bibliotheca  Alleniana.  He 
'publifhed  in  Latin  the  fecond  and  third  books  of  Clau¬ 
dius  Ptolemy  of  Pelufium,  Concerning  the  judgment 
of  the  Stars ,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  of  the  Qua¬ 
dripartite  ConJiruCion,  with  an  eXpofition.  He  wrote 
alfo  notes  on  many  of  Lilly’s  books,  and  fome  on  John 
Bale’s  work  De  Scriptorilms  M.  Britannic.  Having 
•lived  to  a  great  age,  he  died  at  Gloucefter-hall  on  the 
30th  of  September  1632. 

ALLENDORF,  a  fmall  town  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  in  the  landgravate  of  Heffe-Cafftl, 
remarkable  for  its  falt-works  and  three  ftrong  bridges. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Wefer,  1  5  miles  call  of  Caffel; 
E.  Long.  10.  5.  N.  Lat.  51.  26. 

'  ALLER,  a  river  which  runs  through  the  duchy  of 
Lunenburg,  and  falls  into  the  Wefer  a  little  below 
Verden. 

Aller,  goody  in  our  ancient  writers.  The  word 
ailer  ferves  to  make  the  expreffion  of  fuperlative  figni- 
fication.  So,  aller-good  is  the  greateft  good.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  written  'alder. 

ALLERION,  or  Alerion,  in  heraldry',  a  fort  of 
eagle  without  beak  or  feet,  having  nothing  perfedl  but 
the  wings.  They  differ  from  martlets  by  having  their 
wings  expanded,  whereas  thofe  of  the  martlet  are  clofe  ; 
and  denote  imperialifts  vanquifhed  and  difarmed  ;  for 
which  reafon  they  are  more  common  in  Fiench  than  in 
‘German  coats  of  arms. 
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ALLESTRY  (Richard,  D.D.)  an  eminent  divine,  Alleftry 
born  at  Uppington  in  Shropfhire  in  March  1619,  was  AJ|v 

educated  in  the  grammar* fchool  at  Coventry,  and  af-  _ 

terwards  at  Chrift  church  in  Oxford.  His  parts,  which 
were  extraordinary,  Vere  improved  by  a  no  lefs  extra¬ 
ordinary  induftry.  He  took  up  arms  for  king  Charles  L 
and  was  fometimes  feen  with  his  mufket  in  one  hand 
and  his  book  in  the  other.  He  was  very  adtive  in  the 
fervice  of  king  Charles  II.  before  his  refloration,  and 
was  employed  by  the  royalifts  in  tranfadting  bnfinels 
with  that  prince  during  his  exile;  but  was  at  hft  feized 
at  Dover  by  a  party  of  foldiers,  and  committed  pri* 
foner  to  Lambeth-houfe,  where  he  was  confined  fix  or 
eight  weeks  :  but  foon  after  the  refloration  he  was 
made  canon  of  Chrift- church,  Created  dodtor  of  divi¬ 
nity,  and  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king, 
and  regius  profeffor  of  divinity.  In  1665,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  provoft  of  Eton  college,  where  he  raifed  the 
fchool,  which  he  found  in  a  low  condition,  to  an  un¬ 
common  pitch  of  reputation.  The  weft  fide  of  the 
outward  quadrangle  of  that  college  was  built  from  the 
ground  at  his  expence.  The  excellent  Dr  Hammond, 
who  was  his  intimate  friend,  left  him  his  valuable  li¬ 
brary,  which  he  himfelf  afterwards  bequeathed  to  his 
fucceffors  in  the  divinity-chair.  He  was  eminent  for 
his  piety,  benevolence,  and  integrity  ;  for  the  fincerity 
of  his  friendihip,  and  his  difinterefted  temper.  He 
wrote  feveral  books  ;  and  a  colledlion  of  his  fermons 
were  printed  after  his  deceafe  by  Dr  Fell  bifhop  of 
Oxford.  He  died  Auguft  28.  1680. 

Allestry  (Jacob),  an  Englifh  poet  of  the  laff 
century.  He  was  the  fon  of  James  Alleflry,  a  book- 
feller  of  London  who  was  ruined  by  the  great  fire  in 
1  666.  Jacob  was  educated  at  Weftmin iter- fchool, 
entered  at  Chrift- church  Oxford  in  the  a 61- term  1671 
at  the  age  of  18,  and  was  elected  ftudent  in  1672. 

He  took  the  degree  in  arts ;  was  mulic-  reader  in  1679  ; 
and  terne  fiiius  in  1681  ;  both  which  offices  lie  exe¬ 
cuted  with  great  applaufe,  being  efteemed  a  good  phi- 
ljlogift  and  poet.  He  had  a  chief  hand  in  the  verfes 
and  paftorals  fpoken  in  the  theatre  at  Oxford  May  21* 

1681,  by  Mr  William  Savile  fecond  fon  of  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Halifax,  and  George  Cholmondeley  fecond 
fon  of  Robert  Vifcount  Kells  (both  of  Chrift- church), 
before  James  duke  of  York,  his  duchefs,  and  the  lady 
Anne  ;  which  verfes  and  paftorals  were  afterwards 
printed  in  the  “  Examen  Poeticum.”  He  died  06tober 
1  5.  r  686,  and  was  buried  in  St  Thomas’s  church -yard. 

ALLEVEURE,  a  fmall  brafs  Swedifti  coin,  worth 
about  id.  Englifh  money. 

ALLEVIATION,  denotes  the  making  a  thing 
lighter,  and  eafier  to  bear  or  endure.  It  (lands  oppo- 
fed  to  aggravation. 

ALLEY  (William),  bifhop  of  Exeter  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  at  Great  Wey comb  in 
Buckinghamfhire.  From  Eton  fchool,  in  the  year 
1528,  he  removed  to  king’s  college  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  Arts.  He  alfo  ftu¬ 
died  fome  time  at  Oxford;  afterwards  he  married,  was 
preiented  to  a  living,  and  became  a  zealous  refoimer. 

Upon  queen  Mary’s  acceftion  he  left  his'  cure  and  reti¬ 
red  into  the  north  of  England  ;  where  he  maintained 
his  wife  and  himfelf  by  teaching  a  fchool,  and  pra6li- 
fmg  phyfic.  Queen  Elizabeth  afeending  the  throne, 
he  went  to  London,  where  h*  acquired  great  reputa¬ 
tion  by  reading  the  divinity-k£lure  at  St  Paul’s,  and 
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in  July  1560  was  confecrated  bilhop  of  Exeter.  He 
was  created  do&or  of  divinity  at  Oxford  in  November 
1561.  He  died  on  the  15th  of  April  15 70,  and  was 
buried  at  Exeter  in  the  cathedral.  He  wrote,  1 .  The 
poor  man's  library ,  2  vol.  fol.  Lond.  1571.  Thefe  vo¬ 
lumes  contain  twelve  le&ures  on  the  firft  epiftle  of 
St  Peter,  read  at  St.  Paul’s.  2.  A  Hebrew  grammar. 
Whether  it  was  ever  publiffied  is  uncertain.  He  tranf- 
lated  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  verfion  of  the  Bible  which 
was  undertaken  by  queen  Elizabeth’s  command. 

Alley,  in  gardening,  a  ftraight  parallel  walk, 
bounded  on  both  Tides  with  trees,  ftirubs,  &c.  and  ufu- 
ally  covered  with  gravel  or  turf. 

Alley,  among  builders,  denotes  a  narrow  paflage 
leading  from  one  place  to  another. 

Alley,  in  perfpe&ive,  that  which,  in  order  to  have 
a  greater  appearance  of  length,  is  made  wider  at  the 
entrance  than  at  the  termination. 

Alley,  in  the  new  hufbandry,  implies  the  vacant 
fpace  between  the  outermoft  row  of  corn  on  one  bed 
and  the  neareft  row  to  it  on  the  next  parallel  bed  ;  and 
it  is  ufually  about  four  feet  in  breadth,  exclufive  of 
the  partitions  between  the  rows  of  corn  in  the  beds. 
The  firft  hoeing  of  wheat  is  performed  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  winter,  and  the  earth  is  ploughed  away  from 
the  rows  into  the  intervals,  which  forms  fmalt  ridges 
in  the  middle  between  the  double  rows.  The  fecond 
hoeing  is  in  the  fpring,  which  turns  it  back  to  the 
row's,  leaving  a  furrow  in  the  middle  of  the  alley.  The 
third  hoeing  is  from  the  rows,  after  the  wheat  has 
bloftbmed  ;  this  turns  the  earth  into  the  interval#,  form¬ 
ing  fmall  ridges  there,  as  at  the  firft  hoeing.  The 
fourth  hoeing  returns  the  earth  to  the  ridges,  which 
is  pei formed  a  month  or  more  after  the  third  hoeing. 
This  commonly  finifhes  the  horfe-hoeings,  if  the  laud 
is  in  good  heart  ,*  otherwife  one  or  two  more  hoeings 
are  neceflary. 

ALLEYN  (Edward),  a  celebrated  Engliffi  a&or 
in  the  reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  king  James, -and 
founder  of  the  college  at  Dulwich  in  Surry,  was  born 
at  London,  in  the  parifh  of  St  Botolph,  Sept.  i.  1 566, 
as  appears  from  a  memorandum  of  his  own  writing. 
Dr  Fuller  fays,  that  he  was  bred  a  ftage-player ;  and 
that  his  father  would  have  given  him  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  but  that  he  was  not  turned  for  a  ferious  coutfe 
of  life.  He  was,  however,  a  youth  of  an  excellent 
capacity,  a  cheerful  temper,  a  tenacious  memory,  a 
fweet  elocution,  and  in  his  perfon  of  a  ftately  port  and 
afpefl;  all  which  advantages  might  well  induce  a  young 
man  to  take  to  the  theatrical  profeffion.  By  feveral 
authorities  we  find  he  muft  have  been  on  the  ftage  fome 
time  before  1592  ;  for  at  this  time  he  was  in  high  fa¬ 
vour  with  the  town,  and  greatly  applauded  by  the  beft 
judges,  particularly  by  Ben  Johnfon. 

Haywood,  in  his  prologue  to  Marloe’s  Jew  of  Mal¬ 
ta,  calls  him  Proteus  for  fflapes,  and  Rofcius  for  a 
tongue.  He  ufually  played  tfie  capital  parts,  and  was 
one  of  the  original  a&ors  in  Shakefpeare’s  plays  ;  in 
fome  of  Ben  Johnfon’s  he  was  alfo  a  principal  perform¬ 
er:  but  what  characters  he  perfonated  in  either  of 
thefe  poets,  it  is  difficult  now  to  determine.  This  is 
owing  to  the  inaccuracy  of  their  editors,  who  did  not 
print  the  names  of  the  players  oppofite  to  the  charac¬ 
ters  they  performed,  as  the  modern  cuftom  is;  but  gave 
one  general  lift  of  aflors  to  the  whole  fet  of  plays,  as 
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in  the  old  folio  edition  of  Shakefpeare  ;  or  divided  one 
from  thejother,  fettiug  the  dramatis  perfonte  before  the 
plays,  and  the  catalogue  of  performers  after  them,  as 
in  Johnfon’s. 

It  may  appear  furprifing  how  one  of  Mr  Alleyn’s 
profeffion  fhould  be  enabled  to  ereCt  fuch  an  edifice  as 
Dulwich  College,  and  liberally  endow  it  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  fo  many  perfons.  But  it  muft  be  obferved 
that  he  had  fome  paternal  fortune,  which,  though 
fmall,  might  lay  a  foundation  for  his  future  affluence  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  the  profits  he  received 
from  afting,  to  one  of  his  provident  and  managing 
difpofition,  and  one  who  by  Lis  excellence  in  playing 
drew  after  him  fuch  crowds  of  fpeClators,  muft  have 
confiderably  improved  his  fortune  :  befides,  he  was  not 
only  an  aflor,  but  mafter  of  a  playhoufe,  built  at  his  • 
own  expence,  by  which  he  is  faid  to  have  amafted  con- 
fiderable  wealth.  He  was  alfo  keeper  of  the  king’s 
wild  beads,  or  mafter  of  the  royal  bear-garden,  which 
was  frequented  by  vaft  crowds  of  fpe&ators  ;  and  the 
profits  anting  from  thefe  fports  are  faid  to  have  amount¬ 
ed  to  500I.  per  annum.  He  was  thrice  married  ;  and 
the  portions  of  his  two  firft  wives,  they  leaving  him 
no  iffiie  to  inherit,  might  probably  contribute  to  this 
benefa&ion.  Such  kind  of  donations  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  thought  to  proceed  more  from  vanity  and  of- 
tentation  than  real  piety  ;  but  this  of  Mr  Alleyn  has 
been  aferibed  to  a  very  lingular  caufe,  for  the  devil  has- 
been  faid  to  be  the  firft  promoter  of  it;  Mr  Aubrey 
mentions  a  tradition,  u  that  Mr  Alleyn  playing  a  de- 
“  mon  with  fix  others,  in  one  of  Shakefoeare’s  plays, 
(t  was,  in  the  midft  of  the  play,  furprifed  by  an  ap- 
“  parition  of  the  devil  ;  which  fo  worked  on  his  fan- 
“  cy,  that  he  made  a  vow,  which  he  performed  by 
“  building  Dulwich  College.”  He  began  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  this  college,  under  the  direCtion  of  Inigo 
Jones,  in  1614;  and  the  buildings,  gardens.  Sc c.  were 
finiffied  in  1617,  in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  expended 
about  lOjOOol.  After  the  college  was  built,  he  met 
with  fome  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  charter  for  fettling 
his  lands  in  mortmain  ;  for  he  propofed  to  endow  it 
with  8000I.  per  annum,  for  the  maintenance  of  one 
mafter,  one  warden,  and  four  fellows,  three  whereof 
were  to  be  clergymen,  and  the  fourth  a  ftcilful  orga- 
nift  ;  alfo  fix  poor  men  and  as  many  Women,  befides 
twelve  poor  boys  to  be  educated  till  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen  or  fixteeti,  and  then  put  out  to  fome  trade  or  call¬ 
ing.  The  obftruclion  he  met  with  arofe  from  the  lord  > 
chancellor  Bacon,  who  wifhed  king  James  to  fettle  part 
of  thofe  lands  for  the  fupport  of  two  academical  lec¬ 
tures  ;  arrd  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  dated  Auguft  18.  1618,  intreating  him  to 
ufe  his  intereft  with  his  Majefty  for  that  purpofe.  Mr 
Alleyn’s  folicitation  was  however  at  laft  complied  with, 
and  he  obtained  the  royal  licence,  giving  him  full  pow¬ 
er  to  lay  his  foundation,  by  his  Majefty’s  letter-patent, 
bearing  date  the  21  ft  of  June  1619;  by  virtue  whereof 
he  did,  in  the  chapel  of  the  faid  new  hofpital  at  Dul¬ 
wich,  called,  “  The  College  of  God’s  Gift,”  on  the  • 
13th  of  September  following,  rpublicly  read  and  pub- 
Hfhed  a  quadripartite  writing  in  parchment,  whereby 
he  created  and  eftabliffled  the  faid  college;  he  then  •«. 
fubferibed  it  with  his  name,  and  fixed  his  feah  to  fe¬ 
veral  parts  thereof,  in  prefence  of  feveral  honourable** 
perfons,  and  ordered  copies  of  the  writings  to  four 
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different  parities.  . 

his  college  ;  fo  that  to  make  ufe  of  the  words  of  Mr 
Haywood,  one  of  his  contemporaries,  “  He  was  to 

“  mingled  with  humility  and  charity,  that  he  beca  me 

«  his  own  penfioner,  humbly  fubmitting  himfelf  to 
<<  that  proporiion  of  diet  and  clothes  which  he  had 
“  bellowed  on  others.”  We  have  no  reafon  to  think 
he  ever  repented  of  this  didribution  of  his  fubftance  ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  that  he  wfas  entirely  fatisfied,  as 
appears  from  the  following  memorial  in  his  own  writ¬ 
ing,  found  amongft  his  papers:  “  May -26,  1620 
“"My  wife  and  i  acknowledged  the  fine  at  the  com- 
“  mon  pleas  bar,  of  all  our  lands  to  the  college  :  blef- 
“  fed  be  God  that  he  has  given  us  life  to  do  it.”  His 
wife  died  in  the  year  1623  ;  and  about  two  years,  af¬ 
terwards  he  married  Conftance  Kinchtoe,  who  furvived 
him,  and  received  remarkable  proofs  of  his  affeClion, 
if  at  lead  we  may  judge  of  it  by  his  will,  wherein  he 
left  her  confidently.  He  died.Nov.  25.  *626,  in  the 
6 1  fl  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  m  the  chapel  of 
his  new  college,  wheie  there  is  a  tomb-done  over  his 
grave,  with  an  inscription.  His  original  Diary  is  alfo 
there  preserved.  . 

The  fubjoined  anecdote  is  entertaining  in  ltfelf,  and 
(hows  the  high  efieem  in  which  Mr  Alleyn  was  held  as 
an  adtor :  “  Edward  Alleyn,  the  Garrick  of  Shake- 
■«  fpeare’s  time,  had  been  on  the  moll  friendly  footing 
‘  with  our  poet,  as  well  as  Ben  Johnfon.  They  ufed 
<  frequently  to  fpend  their  evenings  together  at  .  the 

*  fign  of  the  Globe,  fome where  near  Black  Friars, 

4  where  the  piayhoufe  then  was.  The  world  need  not 
4  be  told,  that  the  convivial  hours  of  fucli  a  triumvU 
4  rate  mud  be  pleafing  as  well  as  profitable,  and  may 
4  truly  be  faid  to  be  fuch  pleafures  as  might  bear  the 
4  reflections  of  the  morning.  In  confequence  of  one 
4  of  thefe  meetings,  the  following  letter  was  written  by 

*  G.  Peel,  a  Fellow  of  Chrift-church  college,  Oxford, 

4  and  a  dramatic  poet,  who  belonged  to  the  Club,  to 
4  one  Marie,  an  intimate  of  his  : 

44  Friend  Marie, 

44  I  mud  defyr  that  my  fyder  hyr  watch,  and  the 
44  cookerie  book  you  promyfed,  may  be  fente  bye  the 

“  man. - 1  never  longed  for  thy  company  more  than 

“  lall  night;  we  were  all  very  merrye  at  the  Globe, 
“  when  Ned  Alleyn  did  not  fcruple  to  affyrme  plea- 
44  fauntely  to  thy  Friende  Will,  that  he  had  Rolen  his 
“  fpeech  about  the  Quality es  of  an  adlor’s  exeellencye 
44  in  Hamlet  hys  Tragedye,  from  converfations  many- 
“  fold  wlrvchhad  paded  betweene  them,  and  opinyons 

“  given  by  Alleyn  touchinge  the  fubjedle. - Shake- 

44  fpeare  did  not  take  this  talke  in  goed  forte  ;  but 
44  Johnfon  put  an  end  to  the  drife  with  wittylye  re- 
44  markinge,  This  affaire  needs  th  no  Contentions ;  you 
“  foie  it  from  Ned ,  no  double;  do  not  marvel :  Have 
“  you  not  Jesn  him  aft  tymes  out  of  number  P — Believe 
14  ire  moll  fyncerilie,  yours,  G .  Peeled1 

ALLIA,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  running  down  a 
very  deep  channel  from  the  mountains  of  Cniftumi- 
rum,  mixes  with  the  Tiber  at  40  miles  from  Rome  ; 
famous  for  the  great  (laughter  of  the  Romans  by  the 
Gauls,  under  Brennus ;  hence  Allietfts  dies ,  an  un¬ 
lucky  day,  (Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucan.)  Our  ancedors, 
fay^s  Cicero,  deemed  the  day  of  the  fight  of  Allia  more 
fatal  than  that  of  taking  the  city. 

ALLIANCE,  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  the  rela- 
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He  was  himfelf  the  fird  mader  of  tion  contra&ed  between  two  perfons  or  two  families  by 

marriage.  .  Alligation. 

Alliance  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  treaty  entered  into  by - 

fovereign  princes  and  dates,  for  their  mutual  fafety  and 
defence. — In  this  fenfe,  alliances  may  be  didinguifhed 


.. ..as  ,  -  -  j 

into  fuch  as  are  offend ve,  whereby  the  contraaing 
parties  oblige  themfelve3  jointly  to  attack  fome  other 
power ;  and  into  defenfive  ones,  whereby  they  bind 
themfelves  to  ftand  by  and  defend  each  other  in  cafe 
they  are  attacked  by  others-— Alliance,  with  the  an- 
cient  Romans,  though  a  fort  of  fervitude,  was  much 
coveted.  Ariarathes,  we  are  told  by  Polybius,  offered 
a  faciifice  to  the  gods  by  way  of  thankfgiving  for  ha¬ 
ving  obtained  this  alliance.  Tl  he  reafon  was,  that  thence- 
forwards  people  were  fure  not  to  receive  any  injuries 
except  from  them. — There  were  different  forts  of  al¬ 
lies  :  fome  only  united  to  them  by  a  participation  of 
the  privileges  of  Romans,  as  the  Latini  and.  Hernici  ; 
others  by  their  very  foundation,  as  the  colonies;  others 
by  the  benefactions  they  received  from  them,  as  Maf- 
finiffa,  Eumenes,  and  Attalus,  who  owed  their  king¬ 
doms  to  Rome  ;  others  by  free  treaties,^  which  lad  by 
a  long  alliance  became  fubjecls,  as  the  kings  of  Bythy- 
nia,  Capadocia,  Bgypt,  and  mod  of  the  cities  of 
Greece  :  laftly,  others  by  compulfive  treaties,  and  the 
law  of  fubje&ion,  as  Philip  and  Antiochus.  For  they 
never  granted  peace  to  an  enemy,  without  making  an 
alliance  with  him  ;  that  is,  they  never  fubdued  any 
people  without  ufing  it  as  a  means  of  fubduing  others. 

The  forms  or  ceremonies  of  alliances  have  been  va¬ 
rious  in  different  ages  and  countries.  Among  us,  fijgn- 
ing  and  fweanng,  fome  times  at  the  altar,  are  the  chief, 
anciently  eating  and  drinking  together,  chiefly  offer¬ 
ing  facrifices  together,  were  the  cuftomary  -rite  of  rati¬ 
fying  an  alliance.  Among  the  Jews  and  Chaldeans, 
heifers  or  calves  ;  among  the  Greeks,  bulls  or  goats  ; 
and  among  the  Romans,  hogs  were  facrificed  on  tins 
occafion.  Among  the  ancient  Arabs,  alliances  weic 
confirmed  by  drawing  blood  out  of  the  palms  of  the 
hands  of  the  two*  contva&ing  princes  with  a  {harp 
done,  dipping  herein  a  piece  of  tneir  garments,  and 
therewith  fmearing  feven  dones,  at  the  fame  time  in¬ 
voking  the  gods  Vrotalt  and  Alilat,  /.  e.  according  to 
Herodotus,  Bacchus  and  Urania.  Among  the  people 
of  Cholchis,  the  confirmation  of  alliances  is  faid  to  be 
effected  by  one  of  the  princes  offering  his  wife  s  breads 
to  the  other  to  fuck,  which  he  was  obliged  to  do  till 
there  iffued  blood. 

Alliance,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  is  applied  to  any 
kind  of  union  or  connection  ;  thus  w’e  fay,  there  is  an 
alliance  between  the  church  and  date. 

ALLIGATI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  baled  kind 
of  Oaves,  who  were  ufually  kept  fettered,  ff  he  Ro¬ 
mans  had  three  degrees,  or  orders,  of  Oaves  or  fei- 
vants  ;  the  fird  employed  in  the  management  of  their 
eftates  ;  the  fecond  in  the  menial  or  low  er  functions 
of  the  family  ;  the  third  called  alligati ,  above  men¬ 
tioned. 

ALLIGATION,  the  name  of  a  method  of  folving 
all  quedions  that  relate  to  the  mixture  of  one  ingredient 
with  another.  Though  writers  on  arithmetic  general¬ 
ly  make  alligation  a  branch  of  that  fcience  ;  )et,  as  it 
is  plainly  nothing  more  than  an  application  of  the 
common  properties  of  numbers,  in  order  to  folve  a  few 
quedions  that  occur  in  particular  branches  of  bufinels, 

we 
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Alligation. we  choofe  rather  to  keep  it  diftindl  from  the  fcience  of 
'—y-—  arithmetic. 

Alligation  is  generally  divided  into  medial  or  alter - 
nate. 

Alligation  Medial,  from  the  rates  and  quantities 
of  the  fimples  given,  difcovers  the  rate  of  the  mixture. 
Rule.  As  the  total  quantity  of  the  fimples, 

To  their  price  or  value  ; 

So  any  quantity  of  the  mixture, 

To  the  rate. 

Examp.  A  grocer  mixeth  30  lb.  of  currants,  at 
with  10  lb.  of  other  currants,  at  6d.  per 
is  the  value  of  1  lb.  of  the  mixture  ?  Anf. 
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and  almonds  at  6d.  how  many  pounds  of  almonds  were  Alligation. 


in  the  mixture  ? 

L.  s.  d. 

7  10=1800 
1600 


lb. 

400 

4 


Rates . 
6  d. 
4d. 


i6ood.  2d. 


2)200(100  lb.  of  almonds  at  6d.  is 
And  300  lb.  of  raifins  at  4c!.  is 


L. 


/. 

10 

o 


4d.  per  lb 
lb.  :  What 
4xd. 

lb. 


30> 

10, 


d.  d. 

at  41  amounts  to  120 


at  6 


60 


40 


lb. 
If  40 


d. 

i  80 


lb. 


180 

d. 

4t 


Note  1.  When  the  quantity  of  each  fimple  is  the 
fame,  the  rate  of  the  mixture  is  readily  found  by  adding 
the  rates  of  the  fimples,  and  dividing  their  fum  by  the 
number  of  fimples.  Thus, 

Suppofe  a  grocer  mixes  feveral  forts  of  fugar,  and  of 
each  an  equal  quantity,  viz:,  at  50  s.  at  54  s.  and  at 
60s.  per  cwt.  the  rate  of  the  mixture  will  be  54  s.  8d. 
per  cwt. ;  for 

/.  /.  d. 

5°  +  f4  +  6°=  *64,  and  3)164)54  8 
Note  2.  If  it  be  required  to  increafe  or  diminifh  the 
quantity  of  the  mixture,  fay,  As  the  fum  of  the  given 
quantities  of  the  fimples,  to  the  feveral  quantities  given  ; 
fo  the  quantity  of  the  mixture  propofed,  to  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  fimples  fought. 

Note  3.  If  it  be  required  to  know  how  much  of 
each  fimple  is  an  afligned  portion  of  the  mixture, 
fay,  As  the  quantity  of  the  mixture,  to  the  feveral 
quantities  of  the  fimples  given  ;  fo  the  quantity  of  the 
afligned  portion,  to  the  quantities  of  the  fimples  fought. 
Thus, 

Suppofe  a  grocer  mixes  10  lb.  of  raifins  with  30  lb. 
of  almonds  and  40  lb.  of  currants,  and  it  be  demanded, 
hovv  many  ounces  of  each  fort  are  found  in  every  pound 
or  in  every  16  ounces  of  the  mixture,  fay, 

Oz. 

80  :  10  :  :  16  :  2  raifins. 

80  :  30  :  :  16:6  almonds. 

80  :  40  :  :  16:  8  currants. 


Total  400  proof  7  IO 

.  Alligation  Alternate ,  being  the  converfe  of  alliga¬ 
tion  medial,  from  the  rates  of  the  fimples,  and  rate  of 
the  mixture  given,  finds  the  quantities  of  the  fimples. 

Rules.  I.  Place  the  rate  of  the  mixture  on  the 
left  lide  of  a  brace,  as  the  root  ;  and  on  the  right  fide 
of  the  brace  fet  the  rates  of  the  feveral  fimples,  under 
one  another,  as  the  branches.  II.  Link  or  alligate  the 
branches,  fo  as  one  greater  and  another  lefs  than  the 
root  may  be  linked  or  yoked  together.  III.  Set  the 
difference  betwixt  the  root  and  the  feveral  branches 
right  again  ft  their  refpedtive  yoke-fellows.  Thefe  al¬ 
ternate  differences  are  the  quantities  required.  Note,  r. 
If  any  branch  happen  to  have  two  or  more  yoke- fel¬ 
lows,  the  difference  betwixt  the  root  and  thefe  yoke¬ 
fellows  muft  be  placed  right  againft  the  faid  branch, 
one  after  another,  and  added  into  one  fum.  2.  In  fomc 
queftions,  the  branches  may  be  alligated  more  way3 
than  one  ;  and  a  queftion  will  always  admit  of  fo  many 
anfwers  as  there  are  different  ways  of  linking  the 
branches. 

Alligation^  alternate  admits  of  three  varieties,  viz. 
1.  The  queftion  may  be  unlimited,  with  refped  both 
to  the  quantity  of  the  fimples  and  that  of  the  mix¬ 
ture.  .  2.  The  queftion  may  be  limited  to  a  certain 
quantity  of  one  or  more  of  the  fimples.  3.  The  que¬ 
ftion  may  be  limited  to  a  certain  quantity  of  the  mix¬ 
ture. 

Variety  I.  When  the  queftion  is  unlimited,  with 
refpedl  both  to  the  quantity  of  the  fimples  and  that  of 
the  mixture,  this  is  called  Alligation  Simple. 

Examp.  A  grocer  would  mix  fugars,  at  5d.  7d. 
and  rod.  per  lb.  fo  a3  to  fell  the  mixture  or  compound 
at  8  el.  per  lb.:  What  quantity  of  each  mult  he  take  > 

lb,  - 


8 


(.10J/3,  1 


2 

2 

4 


Proof  16 

Note  4.  If  the  rates  of  two  fimples,  with  the  total 
value  and  total  quantity  of  the  mixture,  be  given,  the 
quantity  of  each  fimple  may  be  found  as  follows,  viz. 
Multiply  the  leffer  rate  into  the  total  quantity,  fub- 
traft  the  produdt  from  the  total  value,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  will  be  equal  to  the  produd  of  the  excels  of  the 
higher  rate  above  the  lower,  multiplied  into  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  higher-priced  fimple;  and  confequently  the 
faid  remainder,  divided  by  the  difference  of  the  rates, 
will  quote  the  faid  quantity.  Thus, 

Suppofe  a  grocer  has  a  mixture  of  400  lb.  weight, 
that  cofthim  7  1.  ics.  confifting  of  raifmsat4d.  per  lb. 
Vol.  I.  Part  II.  6  *  F 


Here  the  rate  of  the  mixture  8  is  placed  on  the  left 
fide  of  the  brace,  as  the  root ;  and  on  the  right  fide  of 
the  fame  brace  are  fet  the  rates  of  the  feveral  fimples, 
viz,  5,  7,  10,  under  one  another,  as  the  branches  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  Rule  I. 

The  branch  10  being  greater  than  the  root,  is  alli¬ 
gated  or  linked  with  7  and  5,  both  thefe  being  lefs 
than  the  root  ;  as  dire&ed  in  Rule  II. 

The  difference  between  the  root  8  and  the  branch  5, 
viz.  3,  is  fet  right  againft  this  branch's,  yoke-fellow  10! 
The  difference  between  8  and  7  is  likewife  fet  right  a- 
gainft  the  yoke-fellow  10.  And  the  difference  betwixt 
8  and  10,  viz.  2,  is  fet  right  againft  the  two  yoke-fel¬ 
lows  7  and  5  ;  as  preferibed  by  Rule  III. 

As  the  branch  10  has  two  differences  on  the  right, 

3  O  viz. 
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Alligation,  viz.  3  and  they  are  added ;  and  the  anfwer  to  the 
'  queftion  is,  that  2  lb.  at  5d.  2  lb.  at  7d.  and  4  lb.  at  tod. 
will  make  the  mixture  required. 

The  truth  and  reafon  of  the  rules  will  appear  by  con- 
fidering,  that  whatever  is  loft  upon  any  One  brancn  is 
gaine/upon  its  yoke-fellow.  Thus,  in  the  above  ex- 
amole  bv  felling  4  lb.  of  tod.  fugar  at  8 d.  per  lb. 
there  is  8  d.  loftf  but  the  like  fum  is  gained  upon  its 
two  yoke-fellows  ;  for  by  felling  2  lb.  of  5  d.  fugar  at 
8d.  per  lb.  there  is  6d.  gained  ;  and  by  felling  2  lb.  ot 
7d.  fugar  at  8d.  there  is  2d.  gained;  and  6d.  and  2d. 

maHence  it  follows,  that  the  rate  of  the  mixture  muft 
always  be  mean  or  middle  with  refpea  to  the  rates  of 
the  fimples  ;vthat  is,  it  muft  be  lefs  than  the  greateft, 
and  greater  than  the  leaft  ;  otherwife  a  folution  would 
be  impofiible.  And  the  price  of  the  total  quantity 
mixed,  computed  at  the  rate  of  the  mixture,  will  al¬ 
ways  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  prices  of  the  feverai 
quantities  caft  up  at  the  refpeaive  rates  of  the  fimples. 


] 


Gat. 


30 

6 


36 


120  of  wine. 
24  of  water 


1  i  AnpvJ, 


Alligator 

II 

Aihrera- 

tion. 


144  total. 
120X36  =  4320 
24X  0=  O 


Variety  II.  When  the  queftion  is  limited  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  one  or  more  of  the  fimples,  this  is  call¬ 
ed  y Miration  Partial.  ....... 

If  the  quantity  of  one  of  the  fimples  only  be  limited. 


Proof  144)4320(^0 
As  36  :  30  :  :  144  :  120 
As  36  :  6  :  :  144  :  24. 

There  being  here  only  two  fimples, .  and  the  total  ot 
the  mixture  limited,  the  queftion  admits  but  of  one  an- 

"alligator,  in  zoology,  a  fynonyme  of  the  la- 
certa  crocodilus.  See  Lacerta.  % 

Alligator  Pear.  Sec  Laurus. 

ALLIONIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  48th  or¬ 
der,  Aggregate.  The  characters  are  :  The  common 
calyx  is  oblong,  fimple,  three- flowered,  live-parted,  and 
perfiltent ;  the  proper  one,  obfeure,  above  :  Ihe  proper 
corolla  is  monopetalous  and  funnel-lhaped  ;  the  mouth 
quinquefid  and  erect :  The  Jlamina  confift  of  four 


If  the  quantity  of  one  of  the  fimpks  only  e  ,  H  H  {  than  the  coroUa  and  bending 

alligate  the  branches,  and  take  ^-^rencesas^  bnitiy  ^  ^  ^E^  are  roundifh  :  The  piJUUum 

there  had  been  no  fuch  limitation  ,  and  then  wo  y  ^  ^  oblong  gcrmcn  beneath  ;  th tjlylus  is  briftly,  and 

longer  than  the  ftamina  ;  the  ftigmata  are  multifid  and 
linear :  There  13  no  pericarpium :  The  feeds  are  foli- 


V*  4.  ] 

5 

1  4 

'4 

1  4 

ihe  following  proportion  : 

As  the  difference  right  agamft  the  rate  of  the  iimple 
whofe  quantity  is  given, 

To  the  other  differences  refpe&ively ; 

So  the  quantity  given. 

To  the  feverai  quantities  fought. 

Examp.  A  diftiller  would,  with  40  gallons  of  brandy 
at  128.  per  gallon,  mix  rum  at  7  s.  per  gallon,  and  gin 
at  4  s.  per  gallon  :  How  much  of  the  rum  and  gin  mutt 
he  take,  to  fcD  the  mixture  at  8  s.  per  gallon  ? 

Gal 

40  of  brandy.  J 
32  of  rum.  V  Anf 

32  of  gin.  S 

The  operation  gives  for  anfwer,  5  gallons  of  brandy, 

4  of  rum,  and  4  of  gin.  But  the  queftion  limits  the 
quantity  of  brandy  to  40  gallons ;  therefore  fay, 

If  5  :.4  :  :  40  :  3*  .  .  1f 

The  quantity  of  gin,  by  the  operation,  being  alio  4, 
the  proportion  needs  not  be  repeated. 

Variety  III.  When  the  queftion  is  limited  to  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  mixture,  this  is  called  Alliga¬ 
tion  Petal.  # 

After  linking  the  branches,  and  taking  the  differen¬ 
ces,  work  by  the  proportion  following : 

As  the  fum  of  the  differences, 

To  each  particular  difference  ; 

So  the  given  total  of  the  mixture, 

To  the  refpedive  quantities  required. 

Examp .  A  vintner  hath  wine  at  3  s.  per  gallon,  and 
would  mix  it  with  water,  fo  as  to  make  a  compofition 
of  144  gallons,  worth  2  s.  6d.  per  gallon  :  How  much 
wine,  and  how  much  water,  muft  he  take  l 


tary,  oblong,  and  naked  :  The  receptaculum  is  naked. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  the  violeacea  and  incarnata, 
both  natives  of  America. 

ALLIOTH,  a  ftar  in  the  tail  of  the  greater  bear, 
mnch  ufed  for  finding  the  latitude  at  fea. 

ALLITERATION,  an  ornament  of  language 
chiefly  ufed  in  poetry,  and  confifling  in  the  repetition 
of  the  fame  letter  at  certain  intervals.  We  do  not  re¬ 
member  to  have  ever  feen  any  fatisfa&ory  account  of 
alliteration  in  the  writings  of  the  critics.  They  teem 
to  have  paffed  it  over  in  contemptuous  filence  ;  either 
as  a  falfe  refinement  or  as  a  mere  trifle.  It  perhaps 
deferves  a  better  fate.  Many  chapters  have  been  com- 
pofed  on  quantity,  on  the  exprefiion  refultmg  from 
different  arrangements  of  long  and  fhort  fyllables,  and 
on  the  powers  of  paufes  as  they  are  varioufly  placed, 
without  a  word  of  alliteration.  This  13  the  more  ex¬ 
traordinary,  as  one  fhould  think  it  impofiible  for  any 
man  to  examine  minutely,  and,  as  it  were,  dillect  a 
number  of  verfes,  without  perceiving  the  vaf*  a£unf: 
ance  of  thi3  ornament.  It  is  as  if  an  anatomift  i hoi 
publifh  a  complete  table  of  the  arteries  in  the  human 
body,  and  affeft  never  to  have  feen  a  vein  nor  a  nerve  : 
for  it  may  be  affirmed,  with  fmall  danger  of  miitake, 
that  if  you  examine  any  number  of  verfes,  remarkable 
either  for  fvveetnefs  or  for  energy,  they  will  be  found 
in  fomc  degree  alliterative.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
fay,  that  the  fweetnefs  and  energy  of  verfification  de¬ 
pends  chiefly  on  this  circumftance,  yet  we  cannot  help 
believing  that  it  may  claim  fome  fhare  :  for  it  is  a  con- 
ftant  appearance,  a3  far  as  we  have  ever  obferved,  that 
the  poets  whofe  fame  is  higheft  for  verfification,  are 
mofl  extenfive  dealers  in  this  article.  . 

The  trifling  poor  appearance  of  the  ornament  ltiei^ 
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AHitera-  upon  a  fuperficial  view,  and  the  frequent  abufe  of  it, 
tion.  are  circnmftances  indeed  which  give  no  encouragement 
to  a  ferious  inquiry  into  its  nature  and  operation.  How 
common  is  it  for  wrriters,  who  affed  to  be  comic,  when 
in  want  of  other  means  for  raifing  a  fmile,  to  ufe  af. 
feded  alliteration  with  fuccefs.  But,  in  the  fine  arts, 
no  beauty  nor  grace  is  beyond  the  power  of  ridicule. 
The  nobled  attitudes  in  painting  have  been  rendered 
laughable  by  caricatura.  St  Paul  preaching  at  Athens, 
in  the  defign  of  Raphael,  appears  elegant,  noble,  and 
in  fome  degree  awful.  The  fame  apoflle,  reprefented 
by  Hogarth  in  nearly  the  fame  attitude,  pleading  be¬ 
fore  the  governor  Felix,  feems  altogether  ridiculous. 
So  the  language  and  verification  of  Miltor.  in  the  Pa- 
radife  Loft  appear  only  proper  for  the  mofl  elevated 
fubjeds.  In  the  Splendid  Shilling  of  Philips,  they 
appear  equally  proper  for  the  lowed.  So  fares  it  alfo 
with  alliteration.  Nor  ought  we  to  be  mortified  at  the 
difcovery,  that  much  of  the  delight  afforded  by  veri¬ 
fication  arifes  from  a  caufe  fo  pitiful  as  the  repetition 
of  the  fame  letter  twice,  or  oftener,  on  the  accented 
parts  of  a  verfe  ;  for  there  are  many  other  caufes  of 
pleafure,  which,  when  thus  detected  and  taken  to  pie¬ 
ces,  feem  equally  contemptible. 

We  apprehend  the  principal  operation  of  this  orna¬ 
ment  to  be  quite  mechanical.  It  is  eafier  for  the  or¬ 
gans  of  fpeech  to  refume,  at  fhort  intervals,  one  cer¬ 
tain  conformation,  than  to  throw  themfelves  into  a 
number  of  different  ones,  unconnected  and  difcordant. 
For  example,  a  fnccefiion  of  labials,  interfperfed  at 
regular  diftanccs  with  dentals  and  gutturals,  will  be 
more  eaily  pronounced  than  the  fncceffion  of  all  the 
three  at  random.  Sounds  of  which  the  articulation  is 
eafied,  are  mod  completely  in  the  power  of  the  fpeaker. 
He  can  pronounce  them  flowly  or  rapidly,  foftly  or 
with  force,  at  pleafure.  In  this  we  imagine  the 
power  and  advantage  of  alliteration  is  founded  :  for 
we  would  not  lay  any  ftrefs  on  the  pleafure  which 
can  refult  to  the  ear  from  the  repetition  of  the  fame 
letter.  It  has  been  compared  to  the  frequent  returns 
of  the  key-note  in  a  mufical  {train  ;  but  that  analogy 
is  extremely  faint.  The  ear,  we  prefume,  can  be 
pleafed  with  alliteration  only  in  fo  far  as  it  contributes 
to  the  fuperior  eafinefs  of  recitation  ;  for  what  is  reci¬ 
ted  with  eafe  mull  be  heard  with  pleafure. 

Thefe  remarks  might  be  confirmed  and  illuflrated 
by  numberlefs  paffages  from  the  bed  poets.  Some  few 
lines  will  fufRce,  taken  from  Grey,  who  feems  to  have 
paid  particular  attention  to  this  grace.  He  profelTed 
to  have  learned  his  verification  from  Dryden,  as  Dry- 
den  did  from  Spencer;  and  thefe  three  abound  in 
alliteration  above  all  the  Englifh  poets.  We  choofe 
Grey  for  another  reafon,  in  proof  of  what  we  men¬ 
tioned  before,  that  alliteration  contributes  not  only  to 
the  fweetnefs)  but  alfo  to  the  energy ,  of  verification  ; 
for  he  ufes  it  chiefly  when  he  aims  at  ftrength  and 
bcildnefs.  -In  the  Sifter  Odes  (as  Dr  Johnfon  flyles 
them),  almofl  every  itrophe  commences  and  concludes 
with  an  alliterative  line.  The  poet,  we  fuppofe,  wifh- 
ed  to  begin  with  force,  arid  end  with  dignity. 

“  Ruin  feize  thee,  ruthlefs  king,” 

Ci  To  Aigh-born  Hod's  tarp,  or  foft  Zdewe/lyn’s  /ay.” 
u  W eave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof.” 

M  Stamp  we  dur  vengeance^eep,  and  ratify  his  do om,” 


“  Regardlefs  of  the yVeeping  whirlwind’s yway.” 

“  That  hufh’d  in  grim  re/ofe,  ex/>eds  his  cv’ning 
/>rey.” 

It  muft  be  obferved  here,  that  we  Fold  a  verfe  alli¬ 
terative  which  has  a  letter  repeated  en  its  accented 
parts,  although  thofe  parts  do  not  begin  words  ;  the 
repeated  letter  bearing  a  drong  analogy  to  the  bars  iu 
a  mufical  phrafe.  Grey  feems  to  have  had  a  particu¬ 
lar  liking  to  thefe  fort  of  balanced  verfes,  which  divide 
equally,  and  of  which  the  oppofite  Tides  have  an  alli¬ 
terative  refemblance. 

“  Eyes  that^low,  and  fangs  that^rin, 
u  Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  $urn.” 

7/auberk  crafh,'  and  helmet  ring.” 

All  thefe  lines  appear  to  U3  to  have  a  force  and 
energy,  arifing  from  alliteration,  which  renders  them 
eafy  to  be  recited ;  or,  if  the  reader  pleafes,  mouthed . 
For  the  fame  reafon  the  following  paflage  appears  fad 
and  folemn,  by  the  repetition  of  the  labial  liquid. 

"  Mo untains,  ye  wourn  in  vain.” 

“  ATodred,  whofe  >//agic  fong,” — &c. 

If  alliteration  thus  contributes  to  enforce  the  ex- 
preflion  of  a  poetical  fentiment,  its  advantages  in  poetry 
mud  be  conliderable.  It  is  not,  therefore,  unworthy 
a  poet’s  regard  in  the  ad:  of  compofition.  If  two 
words  offer  of  equal  propriety,  the  one  alliterative,  the 
other  not,  we  think  the  fird  ought  to  be  chofen.  We 
would  compare  this  to  the  pra&ice  of  fuguing  in  mu- 
fie.  A  compofer  who  aims  at  expreffion  will  not  hunt 
after  fugues  ;  but  if  they  offer,  if  they  feem  to  arife 
fpontaneoufly  from  the  fubjed,  he  will  not  rejed  them. 
So  a  good  poet  ought  not  to  feled  an  epithet  merely 
for  beginning  with  a  certain  letter,  unlefs  it  fuit  his 
purpofe  well  in  every  other  refped;  for  the  beauty  of 
alliteration,  when  happy,  is  not  greater  than  its  de¬ 
formity  when  affeded.  A  couplet  from  Pope  will  ex¬ 
emplify  both  ;  the  fird  line  being  bad,  and  the  fecond 
good ; 

a  Eternal  beauties  grace  the  /hiningyeene, 

**  fields  ever yfefh,  and  proves  for  ever  £reen.” 

ALLIUM  (from  “to  avoid  orfhun,”  becaufe 
many  fhun  the  fmell  of  it),  Garlic:  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  in  the  9th 
order,  Spathacece .  The  charaders  are  :  The  calyx  is 
a  common  fpatlia,  roundifh,  withering,  and  multi¬ 
florous:  The  corolla  confids  of  fix  oblong  petals:  The 
ftamtna  have  fix  fubulated  filaments,  often  the  length 
of  the  corolla;  theantherae  are  oblong  and  cred:  The 
piftiltum  has  a  germen  above,  fhorter,  nearly  three- 
cornered,  with  angles  engraved  with  a  line  ;  the  dyli 
are  fimple,  the  digmata  acute  :  The  pericarpium  is  a 
very  fhort,  broad,  three- lobed  capfule,  with  three  cells 
and  three  valves  :  The  feeds  are  many  and  roundifh. 
Of  this  genus  no  fewer  than  40  different  fpecies  are 
enumerated  by  Linn?eus,  among  which  lie  includes  the 
cepa  and  porrum,  or  onions  and  leeks. 

i.  The  fativum,  or  garlic,  has  a  bulbous  root,  of 
an  irregularly  roundifh  fhape,  with  feveral  fibres  at  the 
bottom  ;  each  root  is  compofed  of  a  number  of  leffer 
bulbs,  called  cloves  of  garlic,  inclofed  in  one  common 
3  O  2  membranous 
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Allium,  membranous  coat, and  eafily  feparable  from  one  another. 

M — v - >  All  the  parts  of  this  plant,  but  more  especially  the 

roots,  have  an  acrimonious,  and  almofl  cauftic  tafte, 
with  a  ftrong  offenfive  fmell,  which  laft  has  induced 
thofe  who  prefervtd  fome  of  the  fpccies  in  gardens,  011 
account  of  their  yellow  flowers,  to  eradicate  therm 
This  pungent  root  warms  and  ftimulates  the  folids, 
and  attenuates  tenacious  juices  ;  for  which  it  is  well 
adapted,  on  account  of  its  being  very  penetrating  ;  in- 
fomuch  that,  when  applied  to  the  feet,  its  fcent  is 
foon  difcovered  in  the  breath  ;  and,  when  taken  inter¬ 
nally,  its  fmell  is  communicated  to  the  urine,  or  the 
matter  of  an  iffue,  and  perfpires  through  the  pores  of 
the  fkin.  Hence,  in  cold  eucophlegmatic  habits,  it 
proves  a  powerful  expectorant,  diuretic,  and  enimena- 
gogue  ;  and,  if  the  patient  is  kept  warm,  fudoiific. 

It  is  alfo  of  great  fervice  in  humoral  afthmas  and  ca- 
tarrhons  diforders  of  the  breaft,  and  in  other  dilorders 
proceeding  from  a  laxity  of  the  folids,  and  cold  fluggifh 
indifpofitions  of  the  fluids.  It  is  alfo  frequently  of  ier- 
vice  in  the  dropfy  ;  in  the  beginning  of  which  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  recommended  by  bydenham,  as  a  warm 
lengthening  medicine  :  we  have  even  many  examples 
where  it  a&s  fo  powerfully  as  a  diuretic,  as  to  carry  off 
all  the  water  of  dropfles.  It  may  be  taken  the  length 
of  a  dram  or  two  in  fubftance  for  a  dofe. — We  have  a 
fyrup  and  oxymel  made  with  it,  which  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  fpr  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  garlic  in  fub- 
liance;  but  they  are  moftly  ufed  in  pulmonic  diforders. 

_ Externally  applied,  it  inflames  and  ulcerates  the 

Ikin,  and  is  fometimes  employed  for  this  ufe  in  fina- 
„  pifms.  It  has  alfo  been  recommended  by  Sydenham 
as  a  mod  powerful  revellent ;  for  which  purpofe  he  was 
led  to  make  ufe  of  it  in  the  confluent  fmall-pox.  His 
method  was  to  cut  the  root  in  pieces,  and  apply  it, 
tied  in  a  linen-cloth,  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  about  the 
eighth  day  of  the  difeafe,  after  the  face  began  to  fwell; 
renewing  it  once  a-day  till  the  danger  was  over.— When 
made  into  an  unguent  with  oils,  and  applied  externally, 
garlic  is  faid  to  refolve  and  difeufs  cold  tumors,  and  has 
been  by  fome  greatly  celebrated  in  cutaneous  diforders. 

The  acrimonious  qualities  of  this  root,  however,  ren¬ 
der  it  manifeftly  improper  on  many  occafions.  Its  li¬ 
beral  ufe  is  apt  to  occaflon  headachs,  flatulencies,  third, 
febrile  heats,  inflammatory  diflempers,  and  fometimes 
difeharges  of  blood  from  the  hemorrhoidal  veffels.  In 
hot  bilious  conftitutions,  where  there  is  already  a  degree 
of  irritation,  where  the  juices  are  too  thin  and  acrimo¬ 
nious,  or  the  vifeera  unfound,  it  never  fails  to  aggra¬ 
vate  the  diltemper. 

In  Kamtfchatka,  the  allium  urfmum,  or  wild  gar¬ 
lic,  is  very  common  and  ufeful  in  medicine  as  well  as 
food.  Both  Ruflians  and  natives  gather  it  in  great 
quantities  for  winter  fervice.  They  deep  it  in  water, 
then  mix  it  with  cabbage,  onions,  and  other  ingredi¬ 
ents,  and  form  out  of  them  a  ragout  which  they  eat 
cold.  It  is  alfo  the  principal  remedy  for  the  fcurvy. 
As  foon  as  this  plant  appears  above  the  fnow,  they 
feem  to  put  this  dreadful  difoi  der  at  defiance,  and  find 
a  cure  almofl;  in  its  word  ftages. 

Garlic  is  very  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  almofl  any 
foil  or  fltuation.  It  is  ealily  propagated  either  by 
the  roots  or  feeds.  If  from  the  roots,  they  ought 
to  be  planted  in  autumn,  that  they  may  take  good 
j*oot  in  the  ground  before  the  fpring,  which  is  necef- 
fary  to  make  them  flower  ftrong  the  following  fum- 
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mer.  If  they  are  propagated  by  feeds,  they  may  be 
fown  on  a  border  of  common  earth,  either  in  autumn  w 
foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe,  or  in  the  fpring  follow¬ 
ing  ;  and  will  require  no  farther  care  than  to  keep  them 
clear  from  weeds.  In  the  following  autumn,  they 
may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  borders  where  they  are 
to  remain. 

2.  The  afcalonicum,  or  efchalot,  was  found  wild  in 
Palefline  by  Dr  Haffelquift.  The  root  is  conglobate, 
confiding  of  many  oblong  roots  bound  together  by 
thin  membranes.  Each  of  thefe  fmall  rocts  fends  forth 
two  or  three  fillulous,  long,  awl-fliaped  leaves,  iflaing 
from  a  fheatli,  and  are  nearly  like  thofe  of  the  common 
onion.  The  flower- ftem  (hoots  from  a  membranaceous 
(heath  ;  is  round,  almofl  naked,  and  terminated  by  a 
globular  umbel  of  flowers,  which  have  ere£,  purplifh, 
lance-(haped  petals,  of  the  length  of  the  (lamina. — 
The  root  of  this  fpecies  is  very  pungent,  has  a  ftrong, 
but  not  unpleafant  fmell,  and  therefore  is  generally 
preferred  to  the  onion  for  making  high-flavoured  foups 
and  gravies.  It  is  alfo  put  into  pickles,  and  in  the  Eafl 
Indies  they  ufe  an  abundance  of  it  for  this  purpofe. 

3.  The  fcorodoprafum,  or  rokambole,  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Denmark  and  Sweden-  It  hath  a  heart- fhaped 
folid  root,  which  (lands  fidewife  of  the  ftalk.  The 
leaves  are  broad,  and  are  a  little  crenated  on  their 
edges.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  purple  colour,  and 
colledted  into  a  globular  head.  The  roots  are  ufed 
for  the  fame  purpofe  as  the  former. 

4.  The  fchoenoprafum,  or  cives,  is  an  inhabitant  of 
Siberia,  and  is  a  very  fmall  plant  compared  with  the 
former,  the  leaves  and  Hems  feldom  exceeding  fix  in¬ 
ches  in  length,  and  the  roots  never  producing  any 
bulbs.  The  leaves  are  awl-fhaped,  hollow,  and  the  ftem 
naked.  It  was  formerly  in  great  requeft  for  mixing 
with  falads  in  the  fpring,  but  has  been  little  regarded 
lately.  Its  tafte,  fmell,  and  virtues,  are  much  the  fame 
as  thofe  of  the  common  onion.  It  is  propagated  by 
parting  the  roots. 

5.  The  cepa,  or  common  onion,  differs  from  the 
garlic  only  in  the  fwelling  pipy  ftalk,  which  is  much 
larger  in  the  middle  than  at  either  end. — From  whence 
this  was  firft  brought  into  Europe  is  not  known  ;  but 
that  it  is  not  natural  to  Africa  is  beyond  a  doubt,  it 
being  evident  that  onions  were  eaten  by  the  Egyptians 
above  2000  years  before  Chrift ;  and  they  make  a 
great  part  of  their  conftant  food  to  this  day  in  Egypt* 
Dr  Haffelquift  fays  it  is  not  be  wondered  at  that 
the  Ifraelites  fhould  long  for  them  after  they  had  left 
this  place  ;  for  whoever  has  tailed  onions  in  Egypt 
muft  allows  that  none  can  be  had  better  in  any  part  of 
the  univerfe.  Here,  he  obferves,  they  are  fweet,  in 
other  countries  they  are  naufeous  and  ftrong.  Here 
they  arejoft  ;  whereas  in  the  north  and  other  parts 
they  are  haid,  and  their  coats  fo  compadl  that  they  are 
difficult  to  digeft.  They  eat  them  roafted,  cut  into 
four  pieces,  with  fome  bits  of  roafted  meat,  which 
the  Turks  call  kebab  ;  and  with  this  difh  they  are  fo 
delighted,  -that  they  wifh  to  enjoy  it  in  paradife.  They 
likewife  make  a  foup  of  them  in  Egypt,  which  Haf¬ 
felquift  fays  is  one  of  the  bell  dilhes  he  ever  eat.  The 
many  ways  of  drefiiiig  onions  in  Britain  are  known  to 
every  family  :  but  in  regard  to  wholefomenefs,  there 
is  certainly  no  method  equal  to  boiling  ^  as  thus  they 
are  rendered  mild,  of  eafy  digeftion,  and  go  off  with¬ 
out  leaving  thofe  heats  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 

which 
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m.  which  they  are  apt  to  do  any  other  way.  Their  na- 
ture  is  to  attenuate  thick,  vifeid  juices  ;  confequently 
a  plentiful  ufe  of  them  in  cold  phlegmatic  conftitutions 
mull  prove  beneficial.  Many  people  ftiun  them  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  llrong,  difagreeable  fmell  they  communi¬ 
cate  to  the  breath.  This  may  be  remedied  by  eating 
a  few  raw  parfley  leaves  immediately  after,  which  will 
effectually  overcome  the  feent  of  the  onions,  and  caufe 
them  to  fit  more  eafy  on  the  ftomach. 

The  varieties  are,  the  Strafburgh,  the  Spanifli,  and 
the  Egyptian  onion.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  the  latter  end  of  February,  or 
the  beginning  of  March,  on  good,  light,  rich  ground, 
well  dug  and  levelled,  and  cleared  from  weeds.  They 
fhould  alfo  be  fown  at  a  time  when  the  furface  of  the 
ground  is  not  moift  ;  and  where  they  are  intended  for 
a  winter  crop,  they  mull;  not  be  fown  too  thick.  The 
common  allowance  is  fix  pounds  of  feed  to  an  acre  ; 
though  home  allow  more,  in  order  to  have  a  crop  to 
draw  out,  which  they  call  cuttings .  In  about  fix 
weeks  after,  the  onions  wjll  be  up  and  forward  enough 
to  hoe  ;  at  which  time  the  weeds  fhould  he  lightly  cut 
up  with  a  fmall  hoe  about  two  inches  and  a  half  broad, 
as  alfo  the  onions  themfelves  where  they  grow  too  clofe 
in  bunches,  leaving  them  at  this  fir  ft  time  at  lea  ft  two 
or  three  inches  apart.  This,  if  properly  performed, 
and  in  a  dry  feafon,  will  preferve  the  ground  clear  of 
weeds  at  leaft  a  month,  when  they  muft  he  hoed  over 
again,  leaving  them  at  this  time  about  four  or  five 
inches  afunder.  In  fix  weeks  after  they  muft  be  hoed 
a  third  time.  The  weeds  are  now  to  be  carefully  cut 
up,  and  the  onions  fingled  out  fo  as  to  leave  them 
about  fix  inches  fquare  ;  by  which  means  they  will 
grow  much  larger  than  if  left  too  clofe.  This,  if  well 
performed,  in  cafe  the  weather  proves  dry,  will  keep 
the  onions  till  they  arc  fit  to  pull  :  but  if  the  weather 
fhould  prove  moift,  and  any  of  the  weeds  take  root 
again,  the  weeds  muft  be  pulled  out  with  the  hand  ; 
for  the  onions  having  now  begun  to  bulb,  muft  not  be 
difturbed  with  a  hoe.  .  Towards  the  middle  of  Auguft 
the  onions  will  have  arrived  at  their  full  growth,  which 
may  be  known  by  their  blades  falling  to  the  ground 
and  fhrinking.  At  this  time,  therefore,  before  their 
necks  or  blades  are  withered  off,  they  fhould  be  drawn 
out  of  the  ground,  the  extreme  pan  of  the  blade  cut 
off,  and  the  onions  laid  upon  a  dry  fpot  of  ground, 
obferving  to  turn  them  every  other  day  at  leaft,  to 
prevent  them  from  taking  root  again  ;  which  in  moift 
weather  they  would  be  apt  to  do.  At  any  rate,  they 
are  very  apt  to  grow  in  the  lofts  where  they  are  kept  all 
winter  ;  the  moll  effidlual  method  of  preventing  which 
is,  with  a  hot  iron,  (lightly  to  touch  their  beards  or 
roots,  which  will  effectually  prevent  their  fprouting  ; 
but  in  doing  this,  great  caution  muft  be  uled  not  to 
fcorch  the  pulp,  for  that  will  caufe  them  to  perifti  ioon 
after.  In  order  to  fave  feeds,  you  mud  in  the*fpring 
make  choice  of  fome  of  the  largeft,  firmed,  and  belt 
ftiapen  onions  (in  quantity  proportionable  to  the  feed 
you  intend  to  fave),  and  having  prepared  a  piece  of 
good  ground,  which  fhould  be  well  dug,  and  laid  out 
in  beds  about  three  feet  wide,  the  onions  muft  be 
planted  in  the  beginning  of  March  in  the  following 
manner  :  Having  drained  a  line  of  about  four  inches 
within  the  fide  of  the  bed,  yon  muft  with  a  lpade 
throw,  out.  an  opening  fix  inches  deep,  the  length  of 


the  bed,  into  which  you  fhould  place  the  onions-  with  Allium-; 
their  roots  downward,  at  about  nine  inches  diftance 
from  each  other  ;  and  with  a  rake  draw  the  earth  into 
the  opening  again  to  cover  the  bulbs  ;  then  proceed 
to  remove  the  line  again  about  a  foot  farther  back, 
where  you  mull  make  an  opening  as  before,  and  fo 
again,  till  the  whole  is  finifhed,  by  which  you  will 
have  four  rows  in  each  bed  ;  between  each  bed  you 
muft  allow  the  fpace  of  two  feet  for  an  alley  to  go 
among  them.  In  a  month’s  time  the  leaves  will  ap¬ 
pear  above  ground,  and  many  cf  the  roots  will  pro¬ 
duce  three  or  four  ftalks  each.  About  the  beginning 
of  June,  when  the  flowers  begin  to  appear,  the  ftalks 
muft  be  tied  to.  flakes  to  prevent  them  from  being 
broke  by  their  own  weight.  About  the  end  of  Au¬ 
guft  the  feed  will  be  ripe  ;  which  may  be  known  by 
the  opening  of  the  cells  which  contain  it,  and  its 
changing  to  a  brown  colour.  When  the  heads  are 
cut  oft,  they  fhould  be  fpread  abroad  upon  coarfe 
cloths  in  the  fun,  obferving  to  keep  it  under  fnelter  in 
the  night,  as  alfo  in  wet  weather.  When  the  heads  * 
are  quite  dry,  the  feeds  fhould  be  beat  out  from  them  ; 
and  after  being  cleared  from  the  hulks j  and  expofed 
one  day  to  the  fun  to  dry,  they  may  be  put  up  in  bags 
for  ufe. 

Befides  the  above-mentioned  forts  of  onions,  the 
fcallions  or  efcallions,  and  Welfh  onions,  were  for¬ 
merly  in  great  repute.  The  former  is  a  fort  which 
never  forms  any  bulbs  at  the  roots,  and  was  chiefly 
ufed  in  the  fpring  for  green  onions ;  but  is  now  be¬ 
come  fo  fcarce  as  hardly  to  be  known.  Some  gar¬ 
deners,  inftead  of  the  fcallion,  fubftitute  fuch  onions  as 
decay  and  fprout  in  the  houfe.  Thefe  they  plant  in- 
a  bed  early  in  the  fpring,  and  in  a  fhort  time  they  be¬ 
come  large  enough  for  ufe.  The  true  fcallion  is  eafily 
propagated  by  parting  the  roots  either  in  fpring  or  au¬ 
tumn  ;  but  the  latter  is  preferable.  The  roots  fhould 
be  planted  three  or  four  in  a  hole,  and  about  fix  in¬ 
ches  diftance  every  way.  The  Welfh  onions  are  pro¬ 
pagated  only  for  fpring  ufe;  they  never  make  any  bulbs, 
and  are  therefore  fit  only  to  be  ufed  green  for  falads. 

They  are  fown  in  the  end  of  July,  in  beds  about  three 
feet  and  a  half  wide.  In  a  fortnight’s  time  they  ap¬ 
pear  above  ground  ;  but  in  October  their  blades  die, 
and  the  ground  becomes  quite  naked.  In  January, 
however,  they  will  again  appear  very  ftrong,  and  in 
March  will  be  fit  to  draw  for  young  onions. 

6.  The  porrum,  or  leek,  lias  been  fo  long  cultiva¬ 
ted,  that  its  native  place  of  growth  cannot  be  traced. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  as  that  mentioned  in  the 
eleventh  Chap,  of  Numbers,  where  it  is  faid  the  If- 
radites  longed  for  leeks  in  conjundlion  with  onions. 

The  leaves  are  much  of  the  fame  nature  as  thofe  of  the 
latter,  and  they  are  yet  a  con  flan  t  difli  at  the  tables  of 
the  Egyptians,  who  chop  them  fmall  and  then  eat 
them  with  their  meat.  They  are  in  great  efteem,  too, 
with  the  Welfh,  and  their  general  ufe  as  a  pot  herb  is 
well  known.  Their  culture  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  onion. 

ALL1X  (Dr  Peter),  a  learned  French  Proteftant 
divine,  born  at  Alencon  in  1641.  He  became  mini- 
ller  of  the  reformed  church  at  Rouen,  where  he  pub- 
lifhed  many  learned  and  curious  pieces;  the  credit  of 
which  induced  the  reformed  to  call  him  to  Charenton, 
about  a  league  from  Paris,  being  the  principal  church 

they.- 
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tKev  had  5n  France.  On  the  revocation  of  the  edift  of 
Nantz,  he  retired  to  England  ;  where  he  ftndied  the 
language  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  as  to  publifh  a  work, 
intitled  Reflexions  on  the  Books  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
to  eftablijh  the  Truth  oj  the  Chriftian  Religion,  2  vols  ; 
which  he  dedicated  to  James  II.  acknowledging  his 
obligations  to  that  prince,  and  his  kind  behaviour  to 
the  dlftrefled  refugees  in  general.  He  wrote  feveral 
other  treatifes  rekring  to  ecclefiaftical  hiftory ;  which 
rendered  him  as  famous  in  England  as  in  France,  for 
his  ingenious  and  folid  defences  of  the  reformed  reli¬ 
gion.  He  was  complimented  with  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
and  in  1690  was  made  treafurer  of  the  church  of  Sa- 
lifbury.  He  died  in  1 7 1  7. 

ALLOA,  or  Alloway,  a  fea-port  town  m  Scot¬ 
land,  feated  on  the  Forth,  about  20  miles  higher  up 
the  river  than  Leith,  and  five  miles  eaft  of  Stirling. 

It  is  a  populous  place  ;  has  two  market  days  in  the 
week ;  and  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  caflle  the  feat  of 
the  earl  of  Mar,  and  for  the  coal-mines  near  it.  The 
harbour  is  extiemely  commodious,  with  great  depth 
of  water ;  and  veffels  are  expeditioufly  loaded  with 
coals  from  the  pits  by  an  uncommon  waggon-way,  on 
which  one  horfe  draws  with  eafe  three  waggons  at  once, 
each  waggon  containing  a  tun  and  a  half.  An  excel¬ 
lent  dry-dock  has  alfo  lately  been  ere&ed  here,  capa¬ 
ble  of  receiving  fhips  of  the  greateft  burden.  There 
is  likewife  a  large  glafs-houfe  for  blowing  bottles,  of 
which  veffels  are  fupplied  with  any  quantity  upon  the 
fhorteft  notice. 

The  tower  and  lands  of  Alloa  were  exchanged  by 
David  II.  king  of  Scots,  anno  1 365,  with  Thomas 
Lord  Erfkine,  for  the  lands  and  eftate  of  Strathgart- 
ney  in  Perthfhire ;  and  fince  that  time  the  caflle  of 
Alloa  has  been  the  favourite  refidence  of  the  family  of 
Mar.  The  fituation  is  uncommonly  beautiful.  The 
gardens  here  were  the  firfl  that  were  laid  out  on  a 
great  fcale  in  Scotland  ;  and,  with  the  advice  of  Le 
Nautre,  were  indebted  to  the  tafle  of  John  the  late 
earl  of  Mar,  who  began  to  plant  them  in  the  year 
1706/  They  Contain  about  40  acres  ;  and  would  have 
exhibited  to  Dr  Johnfon,  had  he  travelled  that  way, 
as  fine  timber  of  fourfeore  years  growth  as  his  favou¬ 
rite  England  can  produce. 

The  tower  of  Alloa  is  89  feet  in  height,  with  walls 
of  1 1  feet  in  thicknefs  ;  and  was  built  in  the  end  of 
the  13th  century.  In  this  refidence  of  the  family  of 
Erfkine  many  of  the  Scottifh  princes  received  their 
education,  having  been  for  more  than  two  centuries 
the  wards  of  the  Lords  Erfkine  and  Earls  of  Mar  ; 
who  held  generally  the  caflle  of  Stirling,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  the  three  principal  fortreffes  of  the  kingdom,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Stirling,  and  Dumbarton.  The  lafl  heir  of 
the  Scottifh  monarchy  who  was  tiurtered  there  was 
Henry  Prince  of  Wales;  whofe  cradle,  golf-clubs,  and 
other  infantine  and  youthful  remains,  are  preferved  by 
the  heir  of  the  Earls  of  Mar,  in  remembrance  of  that 
fpirited  and  promifing  prince  ;  of  whom  Dr  Birch  has 
preferved  feveral  anecdotes,  conn  e&ed  with  the  Erfkines 
and  his  refidence  at  Alloa.  Among  other  remains  of 
antiquity  preferved  at  Alloa,  in  remembrance  of  the 
confidence  and  affe&ion  which  fubfifled  always  betwixt 
the  Stuarts  and  the  Erfkines,  is  the  private  fignet  of 
the  unfortunate  Mary,  which  fhe  gave  to  the  regent 
Mar,  after  fhe  was  obliged  by  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh 
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to  defifl  from  wearing  the  arms  of  England  in  the  firil  AllobrogeS 
quarter  ;  the  childVchair  of  James  VI.  her  fon  ;  and  ^ 

the  fell ive- chair  of  Thomas  Lord  Erlkine  the  fecond  ,  i _ 

Earl  of  Mar  of  the  name,  with  the  fafhionable  grace 
carved  on  it,  Soil  Deo  Honor  et  Gloria . 

ALLOBROGES  (Infcriptions,  Livy,  Velleius, 

Flarus)  ;  from  Aliobrox  (Horace)  :  a  people  of  Gallia 
Narbonenfis,  fituated  between  the  rivers  Ifara  and  Rho- 
danus,  and  the  Lacus  Lemanus  ;  commended  by  Cicero  , 
for  their  fidelity,  difeommended  by  Horace  on  account 
of  their  fondnefs  for  novelty. 

ALLOCATION  denotes  the  admitting  or  allow¬ 
ing  of  an  article  of  an  account,  efpecially  in  the  exche¬ 
quer.  Hence, 

Allocations  Facienda ,  is  a  writ  dire&ed  to  the  lord 
treafurer,  or  barons  of  the  exchequer,  commanding 
them  to  allow  an  accountant  fuch  fums  as  he  has  law¬ 
fully  expended  in  the  execution  of  his  office. 

ALLOCUTIO,  an  oration  or  fpeech  of  a  general 
addreffed  to  his  foldiers,  to  animate  them  to  fight,  to 
appeafe  fedition,  or  to  keep  them  to  their  duty.  A 
mount  of  earth  was  raifed  upon  the  occafion,  as  it 
were  a  kind  of  tribunal  of  turf.  From  this  the  gene¬ 
ral  pronounced  his  harangue  to  the  army,  which  was 
ranged  in  feveral  fquadrons  round  him,  with  their  cap¬ 
tains  at  their  head.  When  the  time  and  circumflance3 
would  not  admit  of  a  formal  harangue,  the  general 
went  through  the  ranks,  and  called  each  by  his  name, 
putting  them  in  mind  of  their  courage  upon  former 
occafions,  mentioning  the  vi&ories  they  had  won,  and 
making  promifes  of  plunder. 

ALLODIUM,  or  Alleud,  denotes  lands  which 
are  the  abfolute  property  of  their  owner,  without  being 
obliged  to  pay  any  fervice  or  acknowledgment  what¬ 
ever  to  a  fuperior  lord.  See  Fee  and  Feodal  Syjiem. 

ALLOPHYLLUS,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  o&andria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  chara&ers  of  which  are  :  The  calyx  is  a 
four-leaved  periantliium,  with  orbicular  leaflets,  the 
oppofite  ones  lefs:  The  corolla  confiils  of  four  or¬ 
bicular  equal  petals,  lefs  than  the  calyx  ;  the  claws 
broader,  the  length  of  the  fmaller  leaves  of  the  calyx  : 

The  ftamina  confift  of  eight  flender  filaments,  the 
length  of  the  corolla  ;  the  antherse  are  roundifh  :  The 
piftillum  has  a  round  didymous  germen  above  ;  the 
ftylus  is  filiform,  aud  longer  than  the  (lamina  ;  and 
the  (ligma  is  bifid,  with  revolute  divifions.  There 
is  but  one  fpecies,  the  zelanicus,  a  native  of  Cey¬ 
lon. 

ALLOTTING,  or  Allotment  of  Goodsy  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  commerce,  is  when  a  fhip’s  cargo  is  divided  in* 
to  feveral  parts,  bought  by  divers  perfons,  whofe  names 
are  written  on  as  many  pieces  of  paper,  which  are  ap¬ 
plied  by  an  indifferent  perfon  to  the  feveral  lots  or  par¬ 
cels  ;  by  which  means  the  good  are  divided  without 
partiality,  every  man  having  the  parcel  which  the  lot 
with  his  name  on  is  appropriated. 

ALLOY,  or  Allay,  properly  fignlfies  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  a  bafer  metal  mixed  with  a  finer  one.  The  al¬ 
loy  of  gold  is  effimated  by  carats,  that  of  filver  by 
pennyweights.  (See  Gold,  &c. )  In  different  nations, 
different  proportions  of  alloy  are  ufed  ;  whence  their 
moneys  are  faid  to  be  of  different  degrees  of  finenefs  or 
bafenefs,  and  are  valued  accordingly  in  foreign  ex¬ 
changes.  The  chief  reafons  alleged  for  the  alloying 
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of  coin  are  :  r.  The  mixture  of  the  metals,  which, 
when  {melted  from  the  mine,  are  not  perfectly  pure. 
2.  The  faving  the  expence  it  muil  otherwife  coll  if 
they  were  to  be  refined.  3.  The  necefihy  of  render¬ 
ing  them  harder,  by  mixing  fome  parts  of  other  me¬ 
tals  with  them,  to  prevent  the  diminution  of  weight 
by  wearing  in  palling  from  hand  to  hand.  4.  The 
melting  of  foreign  gold  or  coin  which  is  alloyed.  5. 
The  charges  of  coinage,  which  mull  be  made  good  by 
the  profit  arifing  from  the  money  coined.  6.  and  laflly, 
The  duty  belonging  to  the  fovereign,  011  account  of 
the  power  he  has  to  caufe  money  to  be  coined  in  his 
dominions. 

In  a  more  general  fenfe,  the  word  is  employed  in 
chemiflry  to  fignify  the  union  of  different  metallic  mat¬ 
ters. — As  an  infinity  of  different  combinations  may  be 
made  according  to  the  nature,  the  number,  and  the 
proportions  of  the  metallic  matters  capable  of  being  al¬ 
loyed,  we  fhall  not  here  enter  into  the  detail  of  the 
particular  alloys,  all  which  are  not  yet  nearly  known. 
Thofe  which  are  ufed,  as  Bronze ,  Tombac>  Brafs ,  White 
Copper ,  &c.  may  be  found  under  their  particular  names; 
and  what  is  known  concerning  other  alloys  may  be 
found  under  the  names  of  the  different  metals  and  femi- 
metals. 

ALLUM.  See  Alum. 

ALLUMINOR,  from  the  French  alu7ner>  “  to 
lighten,”  is  ufed  for  one  who  coloureth  or  painteth 
upon  paper  or  parchment  ;  and  the  rcafon  is,  becaufe 
he  gives  light  and  ornament  by  hb  colours  to  the  let¬ 
ters  or  other  figures.  Such  ornaments  are  flyled  illu¬ 
minations.  The  word  is  ufed  in  flat,  i  R.  III.  cap.  9. 
But  now  fuch  a  perfon  is  called  a  limner . 

ALLUSH  (anc.  geo g.).  The  Ifraelites  being  in 
the  wildernefs  of  Shur,  departed  from  Dophkah,  and 
went  to  Allufh,  from  whence  they  proceeded  to  Rephi- 
dirn  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  13,  14.  Enfebius  and  St  Jerom 
fix  Allufh  in  Idumaea,  about  Gabala  or  Petra,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Arabia  Petrsea.  In  the  accounts  of  the  empire, 
it  is  fituated  in  the  third  Palefline  5  and  by  Ptolemy, 
among  the  cities  of  Idumaea. 

ALLUSION,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  by  which  fome- 
thing  is  applied  to,  or  underftood  of,  another,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  fome  fimilitude  between  them. 

ALLUVION,  in  law,  denotes  the  gradual  increafe 
of  land  along  the  fea-fhore,  or  on  banks  of  rivers. 

ALLY,  in  matters  of  polity,  a  fovereign  prince  or 
Hate  that  has  entered  into  alliance  with  others.  See 
Alliance. 

ALMACANTARS.  See  Almucantars. 

ALMACARRON,  a  fea-port  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Murcia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Guada- 
lantin.  It  is  about  twenty  miles  weft  of  C.arthagena, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  prodigious  quantity  of  alum 
found  in  its  territoiy.  W.  Long.  1.  15.  N.  Lat.  37. 

4°-  ... 

ALMADE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  La 
Mancha,  in  the  kingdom  of  Caftile,  fituated  upon  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  where  are  the  moft  ancient  as  well 
a 6  the  richeft  filver  mines  in  Europe. 

ALMALIE,  a  kind 'of  cano,  or  fmall  veffel,  about 
four  fathoms  long,  commonly  made  of  bark,  and  ufed 
by  the  negroes  of  Africa. 

Almadik  k  alfo  the  name  of  a  kind  of  long-boats, 
fitted  out  at  Calicut,  which  are  eighty  feet  in  length, 


and  fix  or  feven  in  breadth.  They  are  exceedingly  fwift,  Almageft 
and  are  otherwife  called  cathuri.  H  , 

ALMAGEST,  in  matters  of  literature,  is  particu- ,  m^nac  * 
larly  ufed  for  a  collection  or  book  compofed  by  Ptole¬ 
my,  containing  various  problems  of  the  ancients  both 
in  geometry  and  aftronomy. 

Almagest  is  alio  the  title  of  other  collections  of 
this  kind.  Thus,  Riccioli  has  publiihed  a  book  of  a- 
ftronomy,  which  he  calls  the  Ne<w  Almngeft  ;  and  Pluc- 
kenet,  a  book  which  he  calls  Almagefirum  Botanicum. 

ALMAGRA,  a  fine  deep  red  ochre,  with  fome  ad¬ 
mixture  of  purple,  very  heavy,  and  of  a  denfe  yet  fri¬ 
able  ftrudure,  and  rough  dnfty  furface.  It  adheres 
very  firmly  to  the  tongue,  melts  freely  and  eafily  in  the 
.mouth,  is  of  an  auftere  and  ftrongly  aftringent  tafte,  and 
ftains  the  fkin  in  touching.  It  is  the  Sil  Atticum  of  the 
ancients:  itferments  very  violently  with  acid  menftruums;, 
by  which  fingle  quality,  it  is  fufficiently  diftinguifhed 
from  the  Sil  Syricum ,  to  which  it  has  in  many  refpeds 
a  great  affinity.  It  is  found  in  immenfe  quantities  in 
many  parts  of  Spain  ;  and  in  Andalufia  there  are  in  a 
manner  whole  mountains  of  it.  It  is  ufed  in  painting, 
and  in  medicine  as  an  aftringent. 

ALMAGRO,  a  fortrefs  of  Spain,  the  capital  of 
one  of  the  diftriCls  of  La  Manclia.  It  was  built  by 
the  archbifhop  Roderic  of  Toledo,  who  finifhed  it  in 
1214,  and  put  a  confiderable  garrifon  into  it  to  reftrain 
the  incurfions  of  the  Moors.  This  was  hardly  done, 
when  the  fortrefs  was  belieged  by  an  army  of  5000 
horfe  and  foot,  under  the  command  of  a  Moorilh  offi¬ 
cer  of  great  reputation  ;  but  the  prelate,  its  founder, 
took  care  to  fupply  thofe  within  with  fuch  plenty  of  ne- 
cefTaries,  that  at  length  the  enemy  found  themfelves  0- 
bliged  to  raife  the  fiege  and  retire  with  great  lofs. 

ALMANACK,  a  book,  or  table,  containing  a  ca¬ 
lendar  of  days  and  months,  the  rifing  and  fetting  of 
the  fun,  the  age  of  the  moon,  the  eciipfes  of  both  lu¬ 
minaries,  &c. — Authors  are  divided  with  regard  to  the 
etymology  of  the  word ;  fome  deriving  it  from  the  A- 
rabic  particle  al ,  and  7nanachy  to  count ;  fome  from  al - 
new-year’s  gifts,  becaufe  the  Arabian  aftrolo- 
gers  ufed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  make  prefents 
of  their  ephemerides ;  and  others,  from  the  Teutonic 
almaen-acbte,  obfervations  on  all  the  months.  Mr  John- 
fon  derives  it  from  the  Arabic  particle  al>  and  the 
Greek  a  month.  But  the  moft  fimple  etymology 
appears  from  the  common  fpelling ;  the  word  being, 
compofed  of  two  Arabic  ones,  Al  Manack ,  which 
fignify  the  Diary.  All  the  claftes  of  Arabs  are  com¬ 
monly  much  given  to  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy  and  aftro- 
logy  ;  to  both  which  a  paftoral  life,  and  a  fort  of  huf- 
bandry,  not  only  incline  them,  but  give  them  time  and 
leifure  to  apply  themfelves  to  them.  They  neither  fow,, 
reap,  plant,  travel,  buy  or  fell,  or  undertake  any  expe¬ 
dition  or  matter,  without  previoufiy  confulting  the  liars, 
or,  in  other  words,  their  almanacks,  or  fome  of  the  ma¬ 
kers  of  them.  From  thefe  people,  by  their  vicinity  to 
Europe,  this  art,  no  lefs  ufeful  in  one  fenfe  than  ftupid 
and  ridiculous  in  another,  hath  pafled  over  hither  :  and 
thofe  aftronomical  compofition3  have  ftill  every  where 
not  only  retained  their  old  Arabic  name  ;  but  were, 
like  theirs,  for  a  long  while,  and  ftill  are  among  many 
European  nations,  interfperfed  with  a  great  number  of 
aftrological  rules  for  planting,  fowing,  bleeding,  pur¬ 
ging,.^.  down  to  the  cutting  of  the  hair  and  paring. 
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ck  of  the  nails.— Regiomontanus  appears  to  have  been  the 
firft  In  Europe,  however,  who  reduced  almanacks  into 
their  prefen t  form  and  method,  gave  the  characters  oi 
each  year  and  month,  foretold  the  eclipfes  and  other 
phafes,  calculated  the  motions  of  the  planets,  3c c.  His 
firft  almanack  was  firft  publifhed  in  1474.. 

Almanacks  differ  from  one  another,  chiefly,  in  con¬ 
taining  fome  more,  others  fewer,  particulars. 

The  effential  part  is  the  calendar  of  months  and  days, 
Avith  the  rifings  and  fettings  of  the  fun,  age  of  the 
moon,  8cc.  To  thefe  are  added  various  parerga,  aftro- 
nomical,  meteorological,  chronological,  political 
ral,  See.  as  calculations  and  accounts  of  eclipfes, 
ingreffes,  prognoftics  of  the  weather,  tables  of  the 
tides,  terms,  3cc.  lifts  of  polls,  offices,  dignities,  pub¬ 
lic  inftitutions,  with  many  other  articles  political  as 
well  as  local,  and  differing  in  different  countries. — 
A  great  variety  are  annually  publifhed  in  Britain  ;  fome 
Tor  binding,  which  may  be  denominated  book-alma¬ 
nacks  ;  others  in  loofe  papers,  called  [heet-ahrianacks. 

The  modern  almanack  anfwers  to  the  Fafii  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  See  Fasti. 

Conjlruttion  of  Almanacks .  The  firft  thing  to  be 
done  is,  to  compute  the  fun's  and  moon’s  place  for 
each  day  of  the  year,  or  it  may  be  taken  from  fome 
ephemerides  and  entered  into  the  almanack  ;  next,  find 
the  dominical  letter,  and,  by  means  thereof,  diftribute 
the  calendar  into  weeks ;  then,  having  computed  the 
time  of  Eafler,  by  it  fix  the  other  moveable  feafts  ;  ad¬ 
ding  the  immoveable  ones,  with  the  names  of  the  mar¬ 
tyrs,  the  rifing  andfetting  of  each  luminary,  the  length 
of  day  and  night,  the  afpefts  of  the  planets,  the  pha¬ 
fes  of  the  moon,  and  the  fun’s  entrance  into  the  car¬ 
dinal  points  of  the  ecliptic,  i.e.  the  two  equinoxes  and 
folftices.  (See  Astronomy,  paffwi.)  .By  the  help 
of  good  aftronomical  tables  or  ephemerides,  the  con- 
llruftion  of  almanacks  is  extremely  eafy. 

Almanacks  for  one  year  printed  on  one  fide  of  pa¬ 
per,  pay  of  duty  4d.  ;  thofe  for  more  years  pay  for 
three  years  1  d.  ;  but  perpetual  almanacks  are  to  pay 
only  for  three  years  at  2d.  Out  of  the  duties  by  this 
aft  there  {hall  be  paid  to  each  univerfity  L.500  per 
arm .  half  yearly,  at  Midfummer  and  Chriftmas,  and  the 
fur  pi  us  fhall  be  paid  into  the  exchequer  to  go  to  the 
finking  fund.  Selling  undamped  almanacks  incurs  the 
fame  penalty  as  for  felling  undamped  newfpapers.  Al¬ 
manacks  in  bibles  and  common  prayer-books  are  ex¬ 
empted. 

Almanack,  among  antiquaries,  is  alfo  the  name 
given  to  a  kind  of  inftrument,  ufually  of  wood,  in- 
feribed  with  various  figures  and  Runic  charafters,  and 
reprefenting  the  order  of  the  feafts,  dominical  letters, 
days  of  the  week,  and  golden  number,  with  other  mat¬ 
ters  neceffary  to  be  known  throughout  the  year;  ufed 
by  the  ancient  northern  nations,  in  their  computations 
of  time,  both  civil  and  ecclefiaftical.  Almanacks  of 
this  kind  are  known  by  various  names,  among  the  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  wherein  they  have  been  ufed ;  as  rim- 
docks,  primftaries,  runftocks,  runftaffs,  Scipiones  Ru- 
nici,  Bacculi  Annales ,  clogs,  Sec.  They  appear  to 
have  been  ufed  only  by  the  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Nor¬ 
wegians.  From  the  fecond  of  thefe  people,  their  ufe 
was  introduced  into  England,  whence  divers  remains 
of  them  in  the  counties.  Dr  Plot  has  given  the  de¬ 
scription  and  figure  of  one  of  thefe  clogs,  found  in 
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Staffordfhire,  under  the  title  of  The  perpetual  Stafford-  Almanza, 
jhire  Almanack.  The  external  figure  and  matter  of 
thefe  calendars  appear  to  have  been  various.  Some-  ^ 

times  they  were  cut  on  one  or  more  wooden  leaves, 
bound  together  after  the  manner  of  books  ;  fometimes 
on  the  fcabbards  of  fwords,  or  even  on  daggers  ;  fome¬ 
times  on  tools  and  implements,  as  portable  fteelyards, 
hammers,  the  helves  of  hatchets,  flails,  3cc.  Some¬ 
times  they  were  made  of  brafs  or  horn  ;  fometimes  of 
the  fkins  of  eels,  which,  being  drawn  over  a  flick  pro¬ 
perly  inferibed,  retained  the  impreffions  of  it.  But 
the  mod  ufual  form  was  that  of  walking- ftaves,  or 
flicks,  which  they  carried  about  with  them  to  church, 
market,  8c c.  Each  of  thefe  ftaves  is  divided  into  three 
regions;  whereof  the  firft  indicates  the  figns,  the  fecond 
the  days  of  the  week  and  year,  and  the  third  the  gol¬ 
den  number.  The  charafters  engraven  on  them  are, 
in  fome,  the  ancient  Runic  ;  in  others  the  later  Gothic 
charafters  of  Ulfilus.  The  faints  days  are  expieffed 
in  hieroglyphics,  fignificative  either  of  fome  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  faint,  the  manner  of  his  martyrdom,  or  the 
like.  Thus,  againft  the  notch  for  the  firft  of  March, 
or  St  David’s  day,  is  reprefented  a  harp  ;  againft  the 
25th  of  Oftober,  or  Crifpin’s  day,  a  pair  of  fhoes  ; 
againft  the  roth  of  Auguft,  or  St  Lawrence’s  day,  a 
gridiron  ;  and,  la  Illy,  againft  New-year’s  day,  a  horn, 
the  mark  of  good  drinking,  which  our  anceftors  gave 
a  loofe  to  at  that  feafon. 

ALMANZA,  a  little  town  of  New-Caftile,  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  in  Spain,  fitnated 
in  W.  Long.  1.  19.  N.  Lat.  38.  54.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  defeat  of  the  allies  in  1707,  under  the  Marquis 
de  las  Minas  and  the  Earl  of  Galway.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  aftion,  the  Engliffi  troops  penetrated  thro’ 
the  centre  of  the  Span ifh  army  ;  but  the  Portuguefe 
cavalry  being  broken  by  the  Spanifh,  and  the  French  in¬ 
fantry  making  a  dreadful  fire  on  their  flanks,  the  allied 
army  was  at  laft  broken,  and  began  their  retreat  when 
it  was  almofl  dark.  Colonel  Hill  carried  off  the  re¬ 
mains  of  thirteen  battalions  towards  the  river  Xucar, 
which,  if  they  could  have  paffed,  they  might  have 
been  fafe  :  but  being  very  much  fatigued,  they  were 
obliged  to  halt ;  by  which  means  they  were  furrounded, 
and  forced  to  furrender  prifoners  of  war.  In  this  bat¬ 
tle,  the  allies  loft  f  20  ftandards,  together  with  all  their 
artillery  and  baggage  ;  a  great  number  were  killed,  and 
feveral  thoufands  taken  prifoners.  The  Marquis  de  las 
Minas  was  dangeroufly  wounded  ;  and  his  miftrefs,  in 
the  garb  of  an  amazon,  killed  by  his  fide.  The  earl 
of  Galway  had  two  cuts  crofs  the  face,  which,  though 
not  dangerous,  had  prevented  him  from  feeing,  or  gi¬ 
ving  orders  properly. 

Heresy  of  ALMARIC,  a  tenet  broached  in 
France  by  one  Almaric,  in  the  year  1209.  It  confid¬ 
ed  in  affirming,  that  every  Chriftian  was  aftually  a 
member  of  Chrift  ;  and  that  without  this  faith  no  one 
could  be  faved.  His  followers  went  farther,  and  af¬ 
firmed,  that  the  power  of  the  Father  lafted  only  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Mofaic  law  ;  that  the  coming 
of  Chrift  introduced  a  new  law  ;  that  at  the  end  of  this 
began  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  and  that  now 
confeffion  and  the  facraments  wrere  at  an  end,  and  that 
every  one  is  to  be  faved  by  the  internal  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  alone,  without  any  external  aft  of  reli¬ 
gion. — Their  morals  were  as  infamous  as  their  doftrine 
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Alme.  was  abfurd  Their  tenets  were  condemned  by'  a  public 
— '  decree  of  the  council  of  Sens,  in  the  year  1  209. 

ALME,  or  Alma,  Tinging  and  dancing  girls  in 
Egypt,  who,  like  the  Italian  Improvifatoriy  can  occa- 
fionally  pour  forth  “  unpremeditated  verfe.”  They 
are  called  Alrney  from  having  received  a  better  edu¬ 
cation  than  other  women.  They  form  a  celebrated 
fociety  in  this-country.  To  be  received  into  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr  Savaryr,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  a  good 
voice,  to  underltand  the  language  well,  to  know  the 
rules  of  poetry,  and  be  able  to  compofe  and  hng  coup¬ 
lets  on  the  fpot,  adapted  to  the  circumftances.  The 
Alme  know  by  heart  all  the  new  fongs.  Their  me¬ 
mory  is  furnifhed  with  the  moft  beautiful  tales.  Their 
is  no  feftival  without  them  5  no  entertainment  of  which 
they  do  not  conftitute  the  ornament.  They  are  pla¬ 
ced  in  a  roftrum,  from  whence  they  fmg  during  the 
repaft.  They  then  defeend  into  the  faloon,  and  form 
dances  which  have  no  refemblance  to  ours.  They  are 
pantomime  ballets,  in  which  they  reprefent  the  ufual 
occurrences  of  life.  The  myfteries  of  love,  too,  gene¬ 
rally  furnifh  them  with  feenes.  The  fupplenefs  of 
their  bodies  is  inconceivable.  One  is  aftoniihed  at  the 
mobility  of  their  features,  to  which  they  give  at  plea- 
fure  the  impreflion  fuited  to  the  charadlers  they  play. 
The  indecency  of  their  attitudes  is  Often  carried  to  ex¬ 
cels.  Their  looks,  their  geftures,  every  thing  fpeaks, 
but  in  fo  cxprefiive  a  manner,  that  it  is  impofhble  to 
miftake  them.  At  the  beginning  of  the  dance,  they 
lay  afide  with  their  veils  the  modefty  of  their  fex.  A 
long  rob  of  very  thin  fdk  goes  down  to  their  heels, 
which  is  (lightly  faftened  with  a  rich  girdle.  Long 
black  hair,  plaited  and  perfumed,  is  flowing  on  their 
fhoulders.  A  fhift,  tranfparent  as  gauze,  fcarcely  hides 
their  bofom.  As  they  put  themfelves  in  motion,  the 
fhapes,  the  contours,  of  their  bodies,  feem  to  develope 
themfelves  fucceflively.  Their  fleps  are  regulated  by 
the  found  of  the  flute,  of  caftanets,  the  tambour  de 
bafque,  and  cymbals,  which  accelerates  or  retards  the 
meafure.  They  are  ftill  further  animated  by  words 
adapted  to  fuch  feenes.  They  appear  in  a  ftate  of  in¬ 
toxication.  They  are  the  Bacehants  in  a  delirium. 
It  is  when  they  are  at  this  point,  that  throwing  off  all 
referve,  they  abandon  themfelves  totally  to  the  difor- 
der  of  their  fenfes  ;  it  is  then  that  a  people  far  from 
delicate,  and  who  like  nothing  hidden,  redouble  their 
applaufes.  Thefc  Alme  are  fent  for  into  all  the  ha- 
rams.  They  teach  the  women  the  new  airs*,  they  a- 
mufe  them  with  amorous  tales,  and  recite  in  their  pre¬ 
fence  poems,  which  are  fo  much  the  more  interefting, 
as  they  furnifh  a  lively  picture  of  their  manners.  They 
initiate  them  into  the  myfteries  of  their  art,  and  teach 
them  to  contrive  lafeivious  dances.  Thefe  girls,  who 
have  a  cultivated  underftanding,  are  very  agreeable  in 
converfation.  They  fpeak  their  language  with  puri¬ 
ty.  The  habit  of  dedicating  themfelves  to  poetry  ren¬ 
ders  the  fofteft  and  moft  fonorous  expreflions  familiar 
to  them.  They  repeat  with  a  great  deal  of  grace.  In 
fmging,  nature  is  their  only  guide.  Sometimes  two 
of  them  fing  together,  but  always  with  the  fame  voice. 
It  is  the  fame  with  an  orcheftra,  where  all  the  inftru- 
ments  playing  in  unifon  execute  the  fame  part. 

The  Alme  aflift  at  the  marriage-ceremonies,  and 
march  before  the  bride,  playing  on  inftiuments.  They 
make  a  figure  likewife  at  funerals,  and  accompany  the 
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proceffion,  Tinging  forrowful  airs.  They  break  forth  Almedia 
into  groans  and  lamentations,  and  give  every  llgn  of  ]  II  . 
grief  and  defpair.  Thefe  women  are  paid  very  high,  mcna* 
and  feldom  appear  but  amongft  the  grandec3  and  rich 
men. 

The  common  people  have  alfo  their  Alme.  They 
are  girls  of  the  fecond  clafs,  who  try  to  imitate  the 
former  ;  but  they  have  neither  their  elegance,  their 
graces,  nor  their  knowledge.  They  are  every  where 
to  be  met  with.  The  public  places  and  the  walks  about 
Grand  Cairo  are  full  of  them.  As  the  populace  re¬ 
quire  aliufions  ftill  more  ftrongly  marked,  decency  will 
not  permit  the  relation  to  what  a  pitch  they  carry  the 
liccntioufnefs  of  their  geltures  and  attitudes. 

ALMEDIA,  a  frontier  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Tralos  Montes,  on  the  confines  of  Leon, 
where  there  was  a  very  brifk  aClion  between  the  French 
and  Portuguefe  in  1663;  17  miles  N.W.  of  Cividad 
Rodrigo.  W.  Long.  7.  10.  N.  Lat.  40. 41. 

ALMEHRAB,  in  the  Mahometan  cuflbms,  a  nich 
in  their  mofques,  pointing  towards  the  keblaor  temple 
of  Mecca,  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  bow  in  pray¬ 
ing.  See  Kesla. 

ALMEISAR,  a  celebrated  game  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Arabs,  performed  by  a  kind  of  cafting  of  lots 
with  arrows,  ftricily  forbid  by  the  law  of  Mahomet,  011 
account  of  the  frequent  quarrels  occafioned  by  it. 

t'he  manner  of  the  game  was  thus  :  A  young  camel 
being  brought  and  killed,  w.as  divided  into  a  number 
of  parts.  The  adventurers,  to  the  number  of  feven, 
being  met,  1 1  arrows  were  provided  without  heads  or 
feathers  ;  feven  of  which  were  marked,  the  firft  with 
one  notch,  the  fecond  with  two,  the  third  with  three, 

&c.  the  other  four  had  no  marks.  Thefe  arrows  were 
put  promifeuoufly  into  a  bag,  and  thus  drawn  by  an 
indifferent  perfon.  Thofe  to  whom  the  marked  ar¬ 
rows  fell,  won  fliares  in  proportion  to  their  lot  m7  the 
reft  to  whom  the  blanks  fell,  were  intitled  to  no  part 
of  the  camel,  but  obliged  to  pay  the  whole  price  of  it. 

Even  the  winners  tafted  not  of  the  flefh  themfelves 
more  than  the  lofers,  but  the  whole  was  diftributed  to 
the  poor. 

ALMENE,  in  commerce,  a  weight  of  two  pounds 
ufed  to  weigh  faffron  in  feveral  parts  of  the  continent 
of  the  E.  Indies. 

ALMERIA,  a  fea-port  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Granada  in  Spain,  pleafantly  fituated  in  a  fine  bay  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Almeria,  on  the  Mediterranean  ; 

W.  Long.  3.20.  N.  Lat.  36.  51.  This  town  is  by 
fome  thought  to  have  rifen  upon  the  ruins  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Abdera,  and  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  con- 
fequence.  It  was  taken  from  the  Moors  in  1  147,  by 
the  emperor  Conrad  III.  in  conjunction  with  the 
French,  Genoefe,  and  Pifans. — It  was  at  that  time  the 
ftroiigeft  place  in  Spain,  held  by  the  infidels  ;  from 
which  their  privateers,  which  were  exceedingly  nume¬ 
rous,  not  only  troubled  the  fea-coafts  inhabited  by  the 
Chriftians,  but  gave  equal  dillurbance  to  the  maritime 
provinces  of  France,  Italy,  and  the  adjacent  iflands. 

The  city  being  well  fortified,  having  a  ftrong  caftle, 
a  numerous  garrifon,  and  being  excellently  provided 
with  every  thing  neceflary,  made  a  vigorous  refiftance; 
but  was  at  laft  taken  by  ftorm,  when  the  viCtor  put  to 
the  fwoid  all  the  inhabitants  who  were  found  in  arms, 
diftributing  the  beft  part  of  the  plunder  among  his  al« 
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lies,  whom  he  Tent  away  thoroughly  fatisfied. 

Genoefe,  particularly,  acquired  here  that  emerald  vef- 
fel  which  ftill  remains  in  their  treafury,  and  is  deemed 
invaluable.  #  . 

Upon  its  redu&ion  by  the  Chriftians  Almeria  be¬ 
came  a  bifhopric  ;  but  is  at  prefent  very  little  better 
than  a  village,  indifferently  inhabited,  and  has  nothing 
to  teftify  fo  much  as  the  probability  of  its  former  great- 
nefs,  except  certain  circumftances  which  cannot  be  ef¬ 
faced  even  by  the  indolence  of  the  Spaniards  themfelves. 
What  thefe  are,  Udal  ap  Rhys,  a  WeHhman,  thus 
defcribes,  in  his  tour  through  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Its  climate  (fays  he)  is  fo  peculiarly  bleffed,  that 
one  really  wants  words  to  exprefs  its  charms  and  excel¬ 
lence.  Its  fields  and  meads  are  covered  with  flowers 
ail  the  year  round  ;  they  are  adorned  alfo  with  palms, 
myrtles,  plane-trees,  oranges, and  olives;  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  promontories  near  it  are  as  noted  for  their 
producing  a  great  variety  of  precious  ftones,  infomuch 
that  the  next  promontory  to  it  is  called  the  Cape  of 
Gates ,  which  is  a  corruption  from  the  word  agates ,  the 
hills  thereabouts  abounding  in  that  fort  of  precious 
ftones,  as  well  as  in  emeralds  and  amethyfts,  granites 
or  coarfe  rubies,  and  extreme  curious  alabafter  in  the 
mountains  of  Filaures.” 

ALMISSA,  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cetina,  in  Dalmatia,  famous  for  its  piracies  ;  ten 
miles  eaft  of  Spalatro.  E.  Long.  39.  33.  N.  Lat.  43. 
56. 

ALMOND,  the  fruit  of  the  almond-tree.  See 
Amygdalus. 

Almond,  in  commerce,  a  meafure  by  which  the 
Portuguefe  fell  their  oil ;  26  almonds  make  a  pipe. 

Almonds,  in  anatomy,  a  name  fometimes  given  to 
two  glands,  generally  called  the  tonftls . 

Almonds,  among  lapidaries,  fignify  pieces  of  rock- 
cryftal,  ufed  in  adorning  branch-candlefticks,  &c.  on 
account  of  the  refemblance  they  bear  to  the  fruit  of 
that  name. 

Almond- Furnace,  among  refiners,  that  in  which  the 
flags  of  litharge,  left  in  refining  filver,  are  reduced  to 
lead  again  by  the  help  of  charcoal. 

ALMONDBURY,  a  village  in  England,  in  the 
weft-riding  of  Yorkfhire,  fix  miles  from  Halifax. 

ALMONER, in  its  primitive  fenfe, denotes  an  officer 
in  religious  houfes,  to  whom  belonged  the  management 
and  diftribution  of  the  alms  of  the  houfe.  By  the  an¬ 
cient  canons,  all  monafteries  were  to  Ipend  at  leaft  a 
tenth  part  of  ^their  income  in  alms  to  the  poor.  The 
almoner  of  St  Paul’s  is  to  difpofe  of  t!he  monies  left  for 
charity,  according  to  the  appointment  of  the  donors, 
to  bury  the  poor  who  die  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to 
breed  up  eight  boys  to  Tinging,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
choir.  By  an  ancient  canon,  all  bifhops  are  required 
to  keep  almoners. 

Lord  Almoner,  or  Lord  High  Almoner ,  of  Eng¬ 
land,  is  an  ecclefiaftical  officer,  generally  a  bifhop,  who 
has  the  forfeiture  of  all  deodands,  and  the  goods  of 
felos  de  fe,  which  he  is  to  diftribute  among  the  poor. 
He  has  alfo,  by  virtue  of  an  ancient  cuftom,  the  power 
of  giving  the  firft  difh  from  the  king’s  table  to  what¬ 
ever  poor  perfon  he  pleafes,  or,  inftead  of  it,  an  alms 
in  money. 

Great  Almoner,  Grand  Avmonier ,  in  France,  is 
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The  the  higheft  ecclefiaftical  dignity  in  that  kingdom.  To  Almoner 
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him  belongs  the  fuperintendency  of  all  hofpitals  and  8  . 
houfes  of  lepers.  The  king  receives  the  facrament ~ 
from  his  hand ;  and  he  fays  mafs  before  the  king  in 
all  grand  ceremonies  and  folemnities. 

Almoner  is  alfo  a  more  faihionable  title  given  by 
fome  writers  to  chaplains.  In  this  fenfe  we  meet  with 
almoner  of  a  fhip,  almoner  of  a  regiment. 

ALMONRY,  or  Aumbry,  the  office  or  lodgings 
of  the  almoner;  alfo  the  place  where  alms  are  given. 

See  Ambry.  * 

ALMS,  a  general  ter  for  what  is  given  out  of  cha¬ 
rity  to  the  poor. 

In  the  early  ages  of  Chriftianity,  the  alms  of  the 
charitable  were  divided  into  four  parts  ;  one  of  which 
was  allotted  to  the  bifhop,  another  to  the  priefts,  and 
a  third  to  the  deacons  and  fubdeacons,  which  made 
their  whole  fubfiftence  5  the  fourth  part  was  employed 
in  relieving  the  poor,  and  in  repairing  the  churches. 

No  religious  fyftem  is  more  frequent  or  warm  in  its 
exhortations  to  alms-giving  than  the  Mahometan.  The 
Alcoran  reprefents  alms  as  a  neceflary  means  to  make 
prayer  be  heard.  Hence  that  faying  of  one  of  their 
khalifs  :  “  Prayer  carries  us  half-way  to  God,  faiting 
brings  u3  to  the  door  of  his  palace,  and  alms  introduces 
us  into  the  prefence-chamber.”  Hence  many  illuftri- 
ous  examples  of  this  virtue  among  the  Mahometans. 
Hafan,  the  fon  of  Ali,  and  grandfon  of  Mohammed, 
in  particular,  is  related  to  have  thrice  in  his  life  divided 
his  fubftance  equally  between  himfelf  and  the  poor,  and 
twice  to  have  given  away  all  he  had.  And  the  gene¬ 
rality  are  fo  addicted  to  the  doing  of  good,  that  they 
extend  their  charity  even  to  brutes. 

Alms,  alfo  denotes  lands  or  other  effe£fs  left  to 
churches  or  religious  houfes,  on  condition  of  prayings 
for  the  foul  'of  the  donor.  Hence, 

Free  Alms  was  that  which  is  liable  to  no  rent  or  fer- 
vice. 

Reafonahle  Alms  was  a  certain  portion  of  the  eftates 
of  inteftate  perfons,  allotted  to  the  poor. 

Alms-Box,  or  Chef,  a  fmall  cheft,  or  coffer,  called 
by  the  Greeks  KiMiov,  wherein  anciently  the  alms  were 
collefted,  both  at  church  and  at  private  houfes. 

The  alms-cheft  in  Englifh  churches,  is  a  ftrong  box, 
with  a  hole  in  the  upper  part,  having  three  keys,  one 
to  be  kept  by  the  parfon  or  curate,  the  other  two  by 
the  church-wardens.  The  ere&ing  of  fuch  alms-cheft 
in  every  church  is  enjoined  by  the  book  of  canons,  as 
alfo  the  manner  of  diftributing  what  is  thus  colle&ed 
among  the  poor  of  the  parifh. 

ALMS-Houfe,  a  petty  kind  of  hofpital,  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  certain  number  of  poor,  aged,  or  difabled 
people. 

ALMUCANTARS,  in  aftronomy,  an  Arabic  word 
denoting  circles  of  the  fphere  paffing  through  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  fun,  or  a  ftar,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  being 
the  fame  as  Parallels  of  Altitude . 

ALMucANTARS-Staff,  is  an  inftrument  ufually  made  of 
pear-tree  or  box,  having  an  arch  of  1 5  degrees  ;  ufed 
to  take  obfervations  of  the  fun,  about  the  time  of  its 
riling  and  fetting  ;  in  order  to  find  the  amplitude,  and 
consequently  the  variation  of  the  compafs. 

ALMUC1UM,  denotes  a  kind  of  cover  for  the  head, 
worn  chiefly  by  monks  and  ecclefiaftics  :  It  was  of  a 

fquare 
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y  ar|d  feems  to  have  given  rife  to  the  bon-  parliament  eledled. 


Almugim  fquare  form, 

|)  nets  of  the  fame  fhape  ftill  retained  in  univerfuies  and 
Alnwick,  cathedrals. 

ALMUGIM,  or  Almug-tree,  a  certain  kind  of 
wood  mentioned  in  the  firfl  book  of  Kings,  (x.  1 1.>, 
which  the  Vulgate  tranflates  ligna  thyina ,  and  the  Sep- 
tuagint  wrought  wood.  The  Rabbins  generally  render 
it  coral ;  others,  ebony,  brazil ,  or  pine.  But  it  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  almug-tree  can  by  no  means  be  coral, 
becaufc  that  wood  is  not  fit  for  the  purpofes  that  the 
Scripture  tells  us  the  almug-tree  was  ufed,  fuch  as  mu- 
fical  inftruments,  flair-cafes,  &c.  The  word  tkyinum  is 
a  name  for  the  citron-tree,  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  very  much  efleemed  for  its  fweet  odour  and  great 
beauty.  It  came  from  Mauritania.  The  almug-tree, 
or  almugim,  algumim,  or  fimply  gummim,  taking  al 
for  a  kind  of  article,  is  therefore  by  the  belt  commen¬ 
tators  underflood  to  be  an  oily  and  gummy  fort  of 
wood ;  and  particularly  that  fort  of  tree  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  gum  ammoniac,  which  is  alfo  thought  to  be 
the  fame  with  the  fhittim-wood,  whereof  there  is  fuch 
frequent  mention  made  by  Mofes. 

ALMUNECAR,  a  fea-port  town  in  the  kingdom 
©f  Granada,  feated  011  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  good 
harbour,  defended  by  a  flrong  caflle,  20  miles  fouth  of 
Alhama.  W.  Long.  3.  45.  N.  Lat.  36.  50. 

ALNAGE,  or  Aulnage,  the  meafuring  of  wool¬ 
len  manufactures  with  an  ell.  It  was  at  firlt  intended 
as  a  proof  of  the  goodnefs  of  that  commodity  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  a  feal  was  invented  as  a  mark  that  the  com¬ 
modity  was  made  according  to  the  flatute  ;  but,  it  be¬ 
ing  now  poflible  to  purchafe  thefe  feals,  they  are  affix¬ 
ed,  whenever  the  vender  pleafes,  to  all  cloths  indiferi- 
minatcly,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  our  woollen  manu¬ 
factures. 

ALNAGER,  Alneger,  oi-Aulneger,  q.  d.  mea- 
furer  by  the  ell ’,  fignifies  afworn  public  officer,  who,  by 
himfelf  or  deputy,  is  to  look  to  the  aflize  of  woollen 
cloth  made  throughout  the  land,  i.  e.  the  length,  width, 
and  work  thereof ;  and  to  the  feals  for  that  purpofe 
ordained.  The  office  of  king’s  aulnager  feems  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  flatute  of  Richard  I.  A.D.  1  197, 
which  ordained,  that  there  fhould  be  only  one  weight 
and  one  meafure  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  that 
the  cuilody  of  the  affize,  or  flandard  of  weights  and 
meafures,  fhould  be  committed  to  certain  perfons  in 
every  city  and  borough.  His  bufinefs  was,  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  fee,  to  meafure  all  cloths  made  for  fale,  till  the  of¬ 
fice  was  abolifhed  by  the  flatute  11  and  12  W.  Ill, 
cap.  20. 

ALNUS,  the  Alder-tree,  a  fpecies  of  betula.  See 
Betula. 

Alnus,  in  the  ancient  theatres,  that  part  which  was 
mofl  diflant  from  the  flage. 

ALNWICK,  a  thoroughfare  town  in  Northumber¬ 
land,  on  the  road  to  Scotland.  Here  Malcolm,  king 
of  Scotland,  making  an  inroad  into  Northumberland, 
was  killed,  with  Edward  his  fon,  and  his  army  defeated 
by  Robert  Mowbray,  earl  of  this  county,  anno  1092. 
Likewife  William,  king  of  Scotland,  in  1174,  inva- 
ding  England  with  an  army  of  8c, 000  men,  was  here 
encountered,  his  army  routed,  and  himfelf  made  pri- 
foner.  .  The  town  is  populous,  and  in  general  well 
built ;  it  has  a  large  town-houfe,  where  the  quarter- 
ieffions  and  .county-courts  are  held,  and  members  of 
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> -  It  has  a  fpacious  fquare,  in  which  Alnwick 

a  market  is  held  every  Saturday.  Alnwick  appears  i! 
to  have  been  formerly  fortified,  by  the  vefliges  of  a  AIoe* 
wall  Hill  vifible  in  many  parts,  and  three  gates  which  * 
remain  almoil  entire.  It  is  governed  by  four  chamber¬ 
lains,  who  are  chofen  once  in  two  years  out  of  a  com¬ 
mon  council,  confiding  of  24.  members  It  is  orna¬ 
mented  by  a  flately  old  Gothic  callle,  which  has  been 
the  feat  of  the  noble  family  of  Picrcy,  earls  of  North¬ 
umberland.  As  the  audits  for  receipt  of  rents  have 
ever  been  in  this  caflle,  it  has  always  been  kept  in  to¬ 
lerable  repair;  and  not  many  years  ago,  it  was  repaired 
and  beautified  by  the  Luke  of  Northumberland,  who 
made  very  considerable  alterations,  upon  a  mofl  elegant 
plan,  with  a  view  to  refide  in  it  fome  part  of  the  fum- 
mer-feafon.  The  manner  of  making  freemen  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  this  place,  and  indeed  is  as  ridiculous  as  lingu¬ 
lar.  The  perfons  who  are  to  be  made  free,  or,  as  "the 
phrafe  is,  leap  the  well,  affemble  in  the  market-place, 
very  early  in  the  morning,  on  the  25th  of  April,  being 
St  Mark’s  day.  They  appear  on  horfe-back,  with 
every  man  his  fword  by  his  fide,  dreffed  in  white,  and 
with  white  night-caps,  attended  by  the  four  chamber¬ 
lains  and  the  caftle-bailifF,  mounted  and  armed  in  the 
fame  manner ;  from  hence  they  proceed,  with  mufic 
playing  before  them,  to  a  large  dirty  pool,  called  Free- 
man  s-well,  where  they  difmount,  and  draw  up  in  a 
body,  at  fome  diflanee  from  the  water;  and  then  rufh 
into  it  all  at  once,  and  fcramble  through  the  mud  as 
fall  as  they  can.  As  the  water  is  generally  very  foul, 
they  come  out  in  a  dirty  condition  ;  but  taking  a  dram, 
they  put  on  dry  clothes,  remount  their  horfes,  and 
ride  full  gallop  round  the  confines  of  the  diflridl  ;  then 
re-enter  the  town,  fword  in  hand,  and  are  met  by  wo¬ 
men  dreffed  in  ribbons  with  bells  and  garlands,  dancing 
and  finging.  Thefe %  are  called  timber -wafts.  The 
houfes  of  the  new  freemen  are  on  this  day  diftiuguifhed 
by  a  great  holly-bufh,  as  a  fignal  for  their  friends  to  af¬ 
femble  and  make  merry  with  them  after  their  return. 

This  ceremony  is  ©wing  to  king  John,  who  was  mired 
in  this  well,  and  who,  as  a  punifhment  for  not  mend¬ 
ing  the  road,  made  this  apart  of  their  charter.  Aln¬ 
wick  is  310  miles  north  by  weft  from  London,  33  north 
of  Newcaftle,  and  29  fouth  of  Berwick.  Long.  1.  10. 

Lat.  55.  24. 

ALOA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  feftival  kept  in 
honour  of  Ceres  by  the  hufbandmen,  and  fuppofed  to 
refemble  our  harveft-home. 

ALOE,  dn  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  or¬ 
der,  belonging  to  thehexandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and,  in 
the  natural  method,  ranking  under  the  10th  order, 

CoronarU.  The  chara&crs  are  :  There  is  no  calyx  : 

The  corolla  is  moriopetalous,  ereft,  fix-cleft,  and  ob¬ 
long  ;  the  tube  gibbous  ;  the  border  fpreading,  and 
fmall ;  with  a  nectary-bearing  bottom  :  The  ftamina 
confift  of  fix  fubulatcd  filaments,  rather  furpaffing  the 
corolla  in  length,  and  inferted  into  the  receptacle  ;  the 
anthers  are  oblong  and  incumbent  :  The  piftilluvi  has 
an  ovate  germen  ;  .  the  flylus  is  fimple,  the  length  of 
the  ftamina  ;  the  ftigma  is  obtufe  and  trifid  :  The  pe- 
ricarpium  is  an  oblong  capfule,  three-furrowed,  three- 
celled,  three-valved  :  The  feeds  are  many  and  angular. 

Of  this  genus,  botanical  writers  enumerate  ten  fpecies  ; 
of  which  the  mofl  remarkable  are, 

i.  Uic  difticha,  By  fome  -called  the  foap  aloe,  by 
3  ^  2  others 
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This  feldom  rifes  above  two  feet  in  an  airy  glafs-cafe,  in  which  there  is  a  ftove,  to  make  Aloe. 

-  -  a  little  fire  in  very  bad  weather.  1  he  tendered  kinds 

require  a  greater  fhare  of  heat  to  preferve  them  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  fhould  be  kept  in  a  good  ilove,  in  a  degree  of 
heat  ten  degrees  above  temperate.  Many  other  kinds 
may  alfo  be  kept  in  this  heat ;  but  the  greater  the 
heat,  the  more  water  they  always  require.  About  the 
beginning  of  June,  it  is  ufual  in  England  to  fet  the 
pots  of  aloes  out  of  the  houfe  *,  but  they  fhould  be  fet 
under  the  fhelter  of  hedges  or  trees,  to  keep  them  from 
the  violence  of  the  fun  ;  the  rains  alfo,  which  ufually 
fall  in  this  and  the  following  month,  are  apt  to  rot 
them.  It  is  therefore  bed  to  keep  them  under  cover 
the  greateft  part  of  the  year.  The  bell  time  to  fhift 
thefe  plants  is  the  middle  of  July.  They  are,  on  this 
occafion,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  pots,  the  loofe  earth 
to  be  picked  from  about  their  roots,  and  the  decayed 
or  mouldy  parts  of  them  cut  off ;  then  a  few  ftones 
are  to  be  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  it  is  to  be 
filled  with  the  compofition  before  deferibed,  and  the 
plants  carefully  put  in,  the  roots  being  fo  difpofed  as 
not  to  interfere  with  one  another.  They  are  to  be 
carefully  watered  after  this,  at  times,  for  three  weeks, 
and  fet  in  a  fhady  place.  The  common  kind  will  bear 
the  open  air  from  May  to  O&ober,  and  fhould  be  fhift- 
ed  every  year  All  the  aloes  are  propagated  by  off- 
fets,  or  by  planting  the  leaves.  The  off-fets  fhould  be 
taken  from  the  mother-plant,  at  the  time  when  it  is 
fhifted  :  they  are  to  be  planted  in  very  fmall  pots  of 
the  proper  mixed  earth  ;  and  if  that  part  of  them 
which  joined  to  the  mother-plant  be  obferved  to.  be 
moift  when  taken  off,  it  fhould  lie  on’  the  ground  in  a 
fhady  place  two  or  three  days  before  it  is  planted,  o- 
therwife  it  will  rot.  After  planting  thefe,  they  fhould 
remain  in  a  fhady  place  a  fortnight  ;  and  then  be  re¬ 
moved  to  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  plunging  the  pots 
therein,  which  will  help  their  ftriking  new  roots.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  Auguft,  they  muff  be,  by  degrees, 
hardened  to  the  open  air,  by  taking  off  the  glaffes  of 
the  hot-bed  ;  and  in  September  they  may  be  removed 
into  the  green-lioufe.  # 

Properties ,  &c.  The  aloe  is  a  kind  of  fymbolic  plant 
to  the  Mahometans,  efpecially  in  Egypt,  and  in  fome 
meafure  dedicated  to  the  offices  of  religion;  for  who¬ 
ever  returns  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  hangs  it  over 
his  ftreet-door,  as  a  token  of  his  having  performed  that 
holy  journey.  The  fuperftitious  Egyptians  believe 
that  this  plant  hinders  evil  fpirits  and  apparitions  from 
entering  the  houfe  ;  and  on  this  account,  whoever 
walks  the  ftreets  in  Cairo  will  find  it  over  the  doors 
both  of  Chriftians  and  Jews.  From  the  fame  plant 
the  Egyptians  diftil  a  water,  which  is  fold  in  the  apo¬ 
thecaries  fhops  at  Cairo,  and  recommended  in  coughs, 
hyfterics,  and  afthmas.  An  unexperienced  French  fur- 
geon,  fays  Haffelquift,  gave  a  Coptite,  40  years  old, 
affiidled  with  the  jaundice,  four  tea-cups  full  of  the 
diftilled  water  of  this  fpecies  of  aloe,  and  cured  him  in 
four  days.  This  remedy,  unknown  to  our  apotheca¬ 
ries,  is  not  difficult  to  be  obtained,  as  the  plant  might 
eafilybe  raifed  in  the  warm  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Arabians  call  it  fabbara . 

Of  the  leaves  of  the  Guinea  aloe,  mentioned  by  Mr 
Adanfon,  in  his  voyage  to  Senegal,  the  negroes  make 
very  good  ropes,  not  apt  to  rot  in  the  water. 

Or  Sloane  mentions  two  forts  of  aloe  ;  one  of  which 
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others  calalline  aloe .  ^  - ; - ,  ,  r  , 

wl  high.  The  leaves  are  very  broad  at  the  bafe,  where 
they  clofely  embrace  the  llalk,  and  gradually  de- 
creafe  to  a  point.  The  edges  are  fet  with  (harp 
fpines,  and  the  under  leaves  fpread  open  horizontally 
every  way.  Thefe  are  of  a  dark  green  colour,  fpot- 
ted  with  white,  fomewhat  refembling  the  colour  of 
foft  foap,  from  whence  the  plant  got  the  name  of  joap- 
aloe*  The  flowers  grow  in  umbels  on  the  tops  ol  the 
ftalks,  are  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  and  appear  in 
Auguft  and  September.  2  The  variegata,  or  par- 
tridge-breaft  aloe,  is  a  low  plant,  feldom  nfing  above 
eight  inches  high.  The  leaves  of  this  are  triangular, 
and  curioufly  veined  and  fpotted,  fomewhat  like  the 
feathers  of  a  partridge’s  breaft.  The  flowers  grow  in 
very  loofe  fpikes,  and  are  of  a  fine  red  colour,  tipped 
with  green.  3.  The  vifeofa,  with  'unneUhaped  flowers, 
grows  near  a  foot  high,  with  triangular  leaves  of  a 
dark  green  colour.  The  flowers  grow  thinly  upon 
very  flender  footftalks,  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour, 
and  their  upper  part  turns  backward.  4.  The  fpiralis, 
with  oval  crenated  flowers,  grows  fomewhat  like  the 
former ;  only  the  flowers  grow  upon  taller  ftalks,  which 
branch  out  and  grow  in  very  long  clofe  fpikes.  5.  The 
linguisforrme,  or  tongue-aloe,  has  its  leaves  about  fix 
inches  in  length,  and  fhaped  like  a  tongue.  The 
flowers  grow  in  {lender  loofe  fpikes,  each  hanging 
downward,  of  a  red  colour  below,  and  green  at  the 
top.  6.  The  margaritifera,  or  pearl  aloe,  is  a  very 
beautiful  plant.  It  is  fmaller  than  moft  of  the  aloe  kind. 
The  leaves  are  fhort,  very  thick,  fharp  pointed,  and 
turning  down,  with  a  large  thick  end,  appear  there 
triangular.  The  colour  of  the  leaves  is  a  fine  green, 
ft  ripped  in  an  elegant  manner  with  white,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  tipped  with  red  at  the  point.  *1  he  flower-ftalk, 
which  rifes  in  the  midft  of  the  leaves,  is  round,  fmooth, 
of  a  purple  colour,  and  generally  about  eight  inches 
high.  When  the  plant  lias  been  properly  cultivated, 
the  flowers  are  {tripped  with  greensand  white;  and 
fometimes  they  are  entirely  white.  This  aloe  is  Angu¬ 
lar  in  not  having  the  bitter  refiuous  juice  with  which 
the  leaves  of  moft  others  abound  ;  when  a  leaf  of  this 
fpecies  is  cut,  what  runs  from  it  is  watery,  colourlefs, 
and  perfectly  infipid.  7*  The  perfoliata,  or  focotorine 
aloe,  hath  long,  narrow,  fucculent  leaves,  which  come 
out  without  any  order,  and  form  large  heads.  The 
ftalks  grow  three  or  four  feet  high  ;  and  have  two, 
three,  and  fometimes  four,  of  thefe  heads  branching 
out  from  it.  The  flowers  grow  in  long  fpikes,  each 
Handing  on  a  pretty  long  footftalk  ;  they  are  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  tipped  with  green,  and  generally  appear 
in  the  winter-feafon.  8.  The  retufa,  or  cufhion  aloe, 
hath  very  fhort,  thick,  fucculent  leaves,  compreffed  on 
the  upper  fide  like  a  cufhion.  This  grows  very  clofe 
to  the  ground  ;  the  flowers  grow  on  flender  ftalks,  and 
are  of  an  herbaceous  colour. 

Culture .  The  proper  earth  for  planting  thefe  vege¬ 
tables  in,  is,  one  half  frefh  light  earth  from  a  com¬ 
mon,  and.  the  reft  an  equal  mixture  of  white  fea-fand 
and  fifted  lime-rubbifh.  This  mixture  fhould  be  al¬ 
ways  made  fix  or  eight  months  before  the  plants  are  to 
be  fet  in  it.  The  common  aloe  will  live  in  a  dry  green- 
houfe  in  winter ;  and  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air  in 
fummer,  in  a  fheltered  fituation  ;  but  mull  have  very 
little  water.  Moft  of  the  other  aloes  are  beft  preferved 
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Aloe,  is  ufed  for  fifhing-lines,  bow- firings,  (lockings,  and 
W— hammocks  ;  the  other  has  leaves  which,  like  thofe  of 
the  wild-pine  and  banana,  hold  rain-water,  and  there¬ 
by  afford  a  very  neceffary  refrefhment  to  travellers  in 
hot  countries,  where  there  is  generally  a  fcarcity  of 
wells  and  water. 

In  Mexico,  the  ?naguei ,  a  fpecies  of  aloe,  yields 
almofl  every  thing  neceffary  to  the  life  of  the  poor. 
Befides  making  excellent  hedges  for  their  fields,  its 
trunk  ferved  in  place  of  beams  for  the  rOofs  of  their 
houfes,  and  its  leaves  inflead  of  tiles.  From  thofe 
leaves  they  obtained  paper,  thread,  needles,  clothing, 
flioes,  and  (lockings,  and  cordage  ;  and  from  its  co¬ 
pious  juice  they  made  wine,  honey,  fugar,  and  vine¬ 
gar.  Of  the  trunk,  and  thickefl  part  of  the  leaves, 
when  well  baked,  they  made  a  very  tolerable  difh  of 
food.  Laflly,  it  was  a  powerful  medicine  in  feveral  dif- 
orders,  and  particularly  in  thofe  of  the  urine.  It  is 
alfo  at  prefent  one  of  the  plants  the  mofl  valued  and 
mofl  profitable  to  the  Spaniards. 

The  medical  fubflance  known  by  the  name  of  aloes 
is  the  infpiffated  juice  of  fome  of  the  abovementioned 
fpecies.  The  ancients  diflinguifhed  two  forts  of  aloes  ; 
the  one  was  pure  and  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  inclining  to 
red,  refembling  the  colour  of  a  liver,  and  thence  na¬ 
med  hepatic ;  the  other  was  full  of  impurities,  and 
hence  fuppofed  to  be  only  the  drofs  of  the  better  kind. 
At  prefent,  various  forts  are  met  with  in  the  (hops  ; 
which  are  diflinguifhed  either  from  the  places,  from 
the  fpecies  ot  the  plants,  or  from  fome  difference  in  the 
juices  themfelves.  Thefe  may  be  all  ranged  in  three 
claffes  : 

.  1.  Aloe  Perfoliata ,  focotorine  aloes,  brought  from 
the  ifland  Socotora  in  the  Indian  ocean,  wrapt  in  fkins; 
it  is  obtained  from  the  15th  fpecies  abovementioned. — 
This  fort  is  the  pared  of  the  three :  it  is  of  a  gloffy 
furface,  clear,  and  in  fome  degree  pellucid  ;  in  the 
lump,  of  a  yellowifh  red  colour,  with  a  purple  call  ; 
when  reduced  to  powder,  of  a  bright  golden  colour.  It 
is  hard  and  friable  in  the  winter,  fomewhat  pliable  in 
fummer,  and  grows  foft  betwixt  the  fingers.  Its  tafle 
is  bitter,  accompanied  with  an  aromatic  flavour,  but 
infufficient  to  prevent  its  being  difagreeable  :  the  fmell 
is  not  very  unpleafant,  and  fomewhat  refembies  that  of 
myrrh. 

2.  Aloe  Hepatica ,  hepatic,  Barbadoes,  or  common 
aloes  (the  juice  of  a  variety  of  the  former),  is  not  fo  clear 
and  bright  as  the  foregoing  fort  ;  it  is  alfo  of  a  darker 
colour,  more  compadl  texture,  and  for  the  mofl  part 
drier.  Its  fmell  is  much  flronger  and  more  difagree¬ 
able  ;  the  tafle  intenfely  bitter  and  naufeous,  with  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing  of  the  fine  aromatic  flavour  of  the  foco¬ 
torine.- — The  befl  hepatic  aloes  come  from  Barbadoes 
in  large  gourd-fhells  ;  an  inferior  fort  of  it  (which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  foft  and  clammy)  is  brought  over  in  cafks. 

Of  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  hepatic  aloes 
in  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  we  have  the  following  ac- 
#  Vol.  viii.  count  in  the  London  Medical  Journal*.  “  The  lands  in 
Art.  8.  the  vicinity  of  the  fea,  that  is,  from  two  to  three 
miles,  which  are  rather  fubjedl  to  drought  than  other- 
wife,  and  are  fo  flony  and  fhallow  as  not  to  admit  of 
the  planting  of  fugar  canes  with  any  profpect  of  fuc- 
cefs,  are  generally  found  to  anfwer  befl  for  the  aloe 
plant.  The  flones,  at  lead  the  larger  ones,  are  fird 
picked  up,  and  either  packed  in  heaps,  upon  the  mofl 


fhallow  barren  fpots,  or  laid  round  the  field  as  a  dry 
wall.  The  land  is  then  lightly  ploughed,  and  very 
carefully  cleared  of  all  noxious  weeds,  lined  at  one  foot 
diflance  from  row  to  row,  and  the  young  plants  fet, 
like  cabbages,  at  about  five  or  fix  inches  from  each 
other.  This  regular  mode  of  lining  and  fetting  the 
plants  is  praftifed  only  by  the  mofl  exadl  planters,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  weeding  of  them,  by  hand,  very 
frequently  ;  becaufe,  if  they  are  not  kept  perfectly 
clean  and  free  from  weeds,  the  produce  will  be  but 
very  fmall.  They  will  bear  being  planted  in  any  fea- 
fon  of  the  year,  even  in  the  dried,  as  they  will  live  on- 
the  furface  of  the  earth  for  many  weeks  without  a  drop 
of  rain.  The  mod  general  time,  however,  of  planting 
them,  is  from  April  to  June. 

66  In  the  March  following,  the  labourers  carry  a 
parcel  of  tubs  and  jars  into  the  field,  and  each  takes  a 
flip  or  breadth  of  it,  and  begins  by  laying  hold  of  a 
bunch  of  the  blades,  as  much  as  he  can  conveniently 
grafp  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  cuts  it 
jud  above  the  furface  of  the  earth,  as  quickly  as  pofii- 
ble  (that  the  juice  may  not  be  walled),  and  then  pla¬ 
ces  the  blades  in  the  tub,  bunch  by  bunch,  or  handful 
by  handful.  When  the  fird  tub  is  thus  packed  quite 
full,  a  fecond  is  begun  (each  labourer  having  two); 
and  by  the  time  the  fecond  is  filled,  all  the  juice  is 
generally  drained  out  of  the  blades  in  the  fird  tub. 
The  blades  are  then  lightly  taken  out,  and  thrown  o- 
ver  the  land  by  way  of  manure  ;  and  the  juice  is  pour¬ 
ed  out  into  a  jar.  The  tub  is  then  filled  again  with 
blades,  and  fo  alternately  till  the  labourer  has  produ¬ 
ced  his  jar  full,  or  about  four  gallons  and  an  half  of 
juice,  which  is  often  done  in  fix  or  feven  hours,  and  he 
has  then  the  remainder  of  the  day  to  himfelf,  it  being 
his.  employer’s  intered  to  get  each  day’s  operation  as 
quickly  done  as  pofiible. — It  may  be  obferved,  that  al¬ 
though  aloes  are  often^  cut  in  nine,  ten,  or  twelve 
months  after  being  planted,  they  are  not  in  perfection 
till  the  fecond  and  third  year  ;  and  that  they  will  be 
productive  for  a  length  of  time,  fay  10  or  12  years, 
or  even  for  a  much  longer  time,  if  good  dung,  or  ma¬ 
nure  of  any  kind,  is  drewed  over  the  field  once  in  three* 
or  four  years,  or  oftener  if  convenient. 

“  The  aloe  juice  will  keep  for  feveral  weeks  without 
injury.  It  is  therefore  not  boiled  till  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  is  procured  to  make  it  an  object  for  the  boiling- 
houfe.  In  the  large  way,  three  boilers,  either  of  iron 
or  of  copper,  are  placed  to  one  fire,  though  fome  have 
but  two,  and  the  fmall  planters  only  one.  The  boilers 
are  filled  with  the  juice  ;  and  as  it  ripens,  or  becomes 
more  infpiffated,  by  a  condant  but  regular  fire,  it  is 
ladled  forward  from  boiler  to  boiler,  and  frefh  juice  is 
added  to  that  farthed  from  the  fire,  till  the  juice  in 
that  nearefl  to  the  fire  (by  much  the  fmalled  of  the 
three,  and  commonly  called  by  the  name  of  tatch,  as 
in  the  manufactory  of  fugar  )  becomes  of  a  proper  con- 
fidency  to  be  fkipped  or  ladled  out  into  gourds,  or 
other  fmall  veffels,  ufed  for  its  final  reception.  The 
proper  time  to  flap  or  ladle  it  out  of  the  tatch,  is  when  it 
is  arrived  at  what  is  termed  a  refin  height,  or  when  it. 
cuts  freely,  or  in  thin  flakes,  from  the  edges  of  a  fmall 
wooden  dice,  that  is  dipped  from  time  to  time  into  the 
tatch  for  that  purpofe.  A  little  lime-water  is  ufed  by 
fome. aloe-boilers,  during  the  procefs,  when  the  ebulli¬ 
tion  is  too  great. 
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*e  As  to  the  fun-dried  aloes  (which  is  moil  appro¬ 
ved  for  medicinal  purpofes),  very  little  is  made  in  Bar- 
badoes.  The  procefs  is,  however,  very  fimple,  though 
extremely  tedious.  The  raw  juice  is  either  put  into 
bladders,  left  quite  open  at  top,  and  fufpended  in  the 
fun,  or  in  broad  fhallow  trays  of  wood,  pewter,  or  tin, 
^xpofed  alfo  to  the  fun,  every  dry  day,  until  all  the 
fluid  parts  are  exhaled,  and  a  perfect  refin  formed, 
\yhich  is  then  packed  up  for  ufe,  or  for  exportation.” 

The  Barbadoes  aloes  is  faid  to  be  common  alfo  in 
the  other  Wefl-lndia  iflands  ;  and  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  manner  of  preparing  it  in  Jamaica  is  gi¬ 
ven  by  Dr  Wright  in  the  fame  volume  of  the  Medical 
journal,  art-  I.  “  The  plant  is  pulled'np  by  the  roots, 
and  carefully  cleanfed  from  the  earth  or  other  impuri¬ 
ties.  It  is  then  diced  and  cut  in  pieces,  and  put  into 
fmall  hand-bafkets  or  nets.  Thefe  nets  or  bafkets  are  put 
into  large  iron  boilers  with  water,  and  boiled  for  ten 
minutes,  when  they  are  taken  out,  and  trelh  parcels 
fupplied  till  the  liquor  is  ftrong  and  black.  At  this 
period  the  liquor  is  thrown  through  a  drainer  into  a 
deep  vat,  narrow  at  bottom,  to  cool,  and  to^depofite 
its  fasculent  parts.  Next  day  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn 
off  by  a  cock,  and  again  committed  to  the  large  iron 
veffel.  At  fir  ft  it  is  boiled  brifkly ;  but  towards  the 
Cind  of  the  evaporation  is  flow,  and  requires  conftantly 
ftirring  to  prevent  burning.  When  it  becomes  of  the 
confidence  of  honey,  it  is  poured  into  gourds  or  cala- 
bafhes  for  fale.  This  hardens  by  age.” 

3.  ALOE-Caballina ,  fetid,  caballine,  or  horfe-  aloes,  is 
fuppofed  to  be  a  coarfer  fort  obtained  from  the  fame 
fpecies  with  the  foregoing ;  according  to  others,  it  is 
the  produce  of  the  difticha.  It  is  chiefly  diftinguifh- 
able  by  its  ftrong  rank  fmell. 

All  the  different  kinds  are  gum-refins,  which  contain 
more  gummous  than  refmous  parts.  Water,  when  of 
a  boiling  heat,  diffolves  all  the  foluble  parts  of  aloes  ; 
but  if  let  ftand  till  it  grows  cold,  it  lets  drop  moft  of 
its  refin.  A  ftrong  fpirit  diffolves  and  keeps  fufpended 
almoft  theTwhole  of  aloes,  though  it  contains  fuch  a 
large  portion  of  gummous  parts  ;  hence  it  is  evident, 
that  aloes  contains  fome  principle,  faline  or  other,  which 
renders  water  capable  of  diffolving  refin,  and  fpirit  ca¬ 
pable  of  diffolving  gum. 

Aloes  is  a  ftimulating  ftomachic  purge,  which,  given 
in  fmall  quantity,  operates  mildly  by  ftool ;  but  in  large 
dofes  aCts;  roughly,  and  often  occasions  an  irritation  a- 
bout  the  anus,  and  fometimes  a  difeharge  of  blood, 
ft  is  a  good  opening  medicine  to  people  of  a  lax  ha¬ 
bit,  or  who  liye  a  fedentary  life  ;  and  to  thoft?  whofe 
ftomach  and  bowels  are  loaded  with  phlegm  or  mucus, 
or  who  are  troubled  with  worms,  or  are  debilitated  ; 
becaufe  at  the  fame  time  that  it  carries  off  thofe  vif- 
cid  humours  which  pall  the  appetite,  and  overload  the 
ipteftines,  it  ferves  as  a  ftrengthener  and  bracer.  In 
fmall  dofes,  repeated  from  time  to  time,  it  not  only 
cleanfes  the  prima  vise,  but  jikewife  tends  to  promote 
the  menftrual  difeharge  in  women  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
frequently  employed  in  chlorofis,  or  where  the  men- 
flrua  are  obftrnCted.  It  is  a  good  ftomachic  purge,  and 
is  given  in  all  cafes  where  fuch.a.one  is  wanted  ;  but  it 
is  looked  upon  as  a  heading  medicine,  and  not  proper 
in  bilious  habits,  or  where  there  is  much  heat  or  fever  ; 
and  its  continued  ufe  is  apt  to  bring  on  the  piles. 

It  is  given  in  fubftance  from  five  grains  toji  fprupje, 
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though  formerly  it  ufed  to  be  preferibed  in  dofes  of  two 
or  three  times  that  quantity  ;  but  thefe  large  dofes 
fometimes  brought  on  troublefome  fymptoms.  As  it ,  _ 

is  a  flow  working  purge,  it  is  generally  taken  at  bed¬ 
time,  and  it  operates  next  day. 

With  regard  to  this,  as  well  as  all  other  refinous 
purges,  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  when  they  are 
given  in  fubftance  without  any  mixture,  they  are  apt 
to  adhere  to  the  coats  of  the  inteftines,  and  to  occafion 
griping  and  uneafmefs  ;  for  thefe  reafons  aloes  is  gene¬ 
rally  mixed  with  fome  faponaceous  or  refolvent  body, 
to  deftroy  its  vifeid  tenacity,  before  it  is  given  in  fub¬ 
ftance.  The  fub fiances  which  are  moft  ufed  for  this 
purpofe  are,  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  fixt  alkaline  falts  ; 
foap  ;  the  yolk  of  an  egg  ;  and  gummous  vegetable  ex¬ 
tracts.  Mr  Barton  alleges  *,  that  by  triturating  aloes  *  Treaty 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  alkaline  falts,  its  tenacity  was  0/ 
more  effe&ually  deftroyed  than  by  any  other  thing  he^^ 
tried  :  that  Caftile  foap  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  an- 
fwered  beft,  next  to  it ;  that  manna,  fugar,  and  ho¬ 
ney,  were  far  inferior  to  them  ;  and  that  gummous,  or 
mucous  vegetable  extraCts,  fuch  as  the  extra&s  of  gen¬ 
tian,  or  of  liquorice  root,  triturated  with  the  aloes,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  extrad  to  two  of  the 
aloes,  and  then  made  up  into  pills  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  fyrup,  deftroyed  the  vifeidity  of  the  aloes, 
and  rendered  its  operation  mild. 

Socotorine  aloes  contains  more  gummy  matter  than 
the  hepatic  ;  and  hence  it  is  likewife  found  to  purge 
more,  and  with  greater  irritation.  The  firft  fort  there¬ 
fore  is  moft  proper  where  a  ftimulus  is  required,  as  for 
promoting  or  exciting  the  menftrual  flux  ;  whilit  the 
latter  is  better  calculated  to  a  Cl  as  a  common  purge. 

For  the  aloetic  preparations,  fee  Pharmacy.  Index « 

Alof.s- Wood*  See  Xylo- Aloes* 

American  Aloe.  See  Agave.  ^  4 

ALOGIANS,  in  church-hiftory,  a  feCt  of  ancient 
heretics,  who  denied  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  the  Logos, 
and  confequently  reje&ed  the  gofpel  of  St  John — The 
word  is  compounded  of  the  privative  «,  and  \oyoc,  q.  d. 
without  Logos  ox  Word. — Some  aferibe  the  origin  of 
the  name,  as  well  as  of  the  feCl  of  Alogians,  to  Theo¬ 
dore  of  Byzantium,  by  trade  a  currier  ;  who  having 
apoftatized  under  the  perfecution  of  the  emperor  Seve- 
rus,  to  defend  himfelf  againft  thofe  who  reproached 
him  therewith,  faid,  that  it  was  not  God  he  denied, 
but  only  man.  Whence  his  followers  were  called  in 
Greek  axoya,  becaufe  they  rejeCted  the  Word.  But 
others,  with  more  probability,  fuppoffe  the  name  to 
have  been  firft  given  them  by  Epiphanius  in  the  way 
of  reproach.  They  made  their  appearance  toward  the 
clofe  of  the  fecond  century. 

ALOGOTROPHIA,  among  pliyficians,  a  term 
fignifying  the  unequal  growth  or  nourifhment  of  any 
part  of  the  body,  as  in  the  rickets. 

ALOOF,  has  frequently  been  mentioned  as  a  fea* 
term ;  but  whether  juftly  or  not,  we  ftiall  not  prefume 
to  determine.  It  is  known  in  common  difeourfe  to  im¬ 
ply  at  a  dijiance  ;  and  the  refemblance  of  the  phrafes  keep 
a  loof,  and  keep  a  luff,  or  keep  the  luff,  in  all  probability 
gave  rife  to  this  conjecture.  If  it  was  really  a  fea-phrafe 
originally,  it  feems  to  have  referred  to  the  dangers  of 
a  let-ftiore,  in  which  fituation  the  pilot  might  naturally 
apply  it  in  the  fenfe  commonly  underftood,  viz.  keep 
all  off,  or  quite  off :  it  is,  however.,  never  expreffedin 

that 
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Alopece  that  manner  by  Teamen  now.  See  Luff, 

be  improper  to  obferve,  that  befides  ufing  this  phrafe 
in  the  fame  fenfe  with  us,  the  French  alfo  call  the 
w  weather-fide  of  a  fhip,  and  the  weather-clue  of  a  courfe, 
le  /of 

ALOPECE,  Alopecia  (anc.  geog.),  an  illand 
placed  by  Ptolemy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  and 
called  the  ifland  Tanais:  now  P  IJle  des  Renards  (Bau- 
drand.  Alfo  an  ifland  of  the  Bofphorus  Cimmerius 
(Pliny)  ;  and  another  in  the  iEgean  fea,  over-againft 
Smyrna. 

ALOPECIA,  a  term  ufed  among  phyficians  to 
denote  a  total  falling  off  of  the  hair  from  certain  parts, 
occafioned  either  by  the  defedl  of  nutritious  juice,  or 
by  its  vicious  quality  corroding  the  roots  of  it,  and  lea¬ 
ving  the  fkin  rough  and  colourlefs. 

The  word  is  formed  from  vulpes9  u  a  fox 

whofe  urine,  it  is  faid,  will  occafion  baldncfs,  or  be- 
caufe  it  is  a  difeafe  which  is  common  to  that  creature. 
It  is  dire&ed  to  wafh  the  head  every  night  at  going  to 
bed  with  a  ley  prepared  by  boiling  the  afhes  of  vine- 
branches  in  red  wine.  A  powder  made  by  reducing 
hermoda&yls  to  fine  flour,  is  alfo  recommended  for  the 
fame  purpofe. 

In  cafes  where  the  baldnefs  Is  total,  a  quantity  of 
the  fineft  burdock  roots  are  to  be  bruifed  in  a  marble 
mortar,  and  then  boiled  in  white  wine  until  there  re¬ 
mains  only  as  much  as  will  cover  them.  This  liquor, 
carefully  ftrained  off,  is  faid  to  cure  baldnefs,  by  walk¬ 
ing  the  head  every  night  with  fome  of  it  warm.  A 
ley  made  by  boiling  afhes  of  vine  branches  in  common 
water,  is  alfo  recommended  with  this  intention.  A 
frefh  cut  onion,  rubbed  on  the  part  until  it  be  red  and 
itch,  is  likewife  faid  to  cure  baldnefs. 

‘  A  multitude  of  fuch  remedies  are  every  where  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Valefcus  de  Taranta,  Rondele- 
tius,  Hollerius,  Trincavellius,  Celfus,  Senertay,  and 
other  practical  phyficians.  See  alfo  Buxus. 

ALOPECURUS,  or  Fox-tail  grass,  in  botany: 
A  genus  of  the  triandria  digynia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  na¬ 
tural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order,  Gramina . 
The  characters  are  :  The  calyx  is  a  fingle-flowered  bi¬ 
valve  glume  :  The  corolla  is  one-valved  :  The  Jlamma 
confift  of  three  capillary  filaments  ;  the  antheras  bifur¬ 
cated  at  both  ends  :  The  pijlillum  is  a  roundifh  germen; 
there  are  two  ftyli ;  and  the  ftigmata  are  fimple  :  The 
pericarpiu?n  is  a  corolla  cloathing  the  feed ;  and  the 
feed  is  fingle  and  roundifh.  There  are  eight  fpecies 
viz.  the  pratenfis,  or  meadow  fox-t^il  grafs  ;  the  bul- 
bofus,  or  bulbous  fox-tail  grafs;  the  geniculatus,  or 
ftote  fox-tail  grafs  ;  and  the  myofuroides,  or  field  fox¬ 
tail  grafs ;  thefe  four  grow  wild  in  Britain :  the  agreftis, 
the  monfpelienfis,  the  paniceus,  and  the  hordeiformis, 
are  all  natives  of  France  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  except  the  laft,  which  is  a  native  of  India.  See 
Grass. 

ALOPEX,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  the  canis,  with 
a  ftrait  tail  and  black  tip.  It  is  commonly  called  the 
field  fox . 

A  LOS  A,  thefhad,  or  mother  of  herrings,  a  fpecies 
of  the  Clupea.  See  Clupea. 

ALOST,  a  town  in  Flanders,  belonging  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  feated  on  the  river  Dender,  in  the 


midway  between  Bruftels  and  Ghent.  It  has  but  one 
parifh  ;  but  the  church  is  collegiate,  and  has  a  provoft, 
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It  may  not  a  dean,  and  twelve  canons.  Here  is  a  convent  of  Car-  Alpha,  • 
melites,  another  of  capuchines,  another  of  bare-footed  Alphabet. 
Carmelites,  three  nunneries,  an  hofpital,  and  a  convent' 
of  Guillemins,  in  which  is  the  tomb  of  Theodore  Mar- ' 
tin,  who  brought  the  art  of  printing  out  of  Germany 
into  the  Low  Countries.  He  was  a  friend  of  Erafmus,  • 
who  wrote  his  Epitaph.  E.  Long.  4.  ic.  N.  Lat. 
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ALPHA,  the  name  of  the  firft  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  anfwering  to  our  A. — As  a  numeral,  it  Hands 
for  one,  or  the  firll  of  any  thing.  It  is  particularly 
ufed,  among  ancient  writers,  to  denote  the  chief  or  firft 
man  of  his  clafs  or  rank.  In  this  fenfe,  the  word  lland3 4 
contradiftinguifhed  from  beta ,  which  denotes  the  fe- 
cond  perfon.  Plato  was  called  the  Alpha  of  the  wits  : 
Eratofthenes,  keeper  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  whom- 
fome  called  a  Second  Plato,  is  frequently  named  Beta . 

Alpha  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  beginning  of  any 
thing.  In  which  fenfe  it  ftands  oppofed  to  o?nega9 
which  denotes  the  end.  And  thefe  two  letters  were 
made  the  fymbol  of  Chriftianity ;  and  accordingly  were 
engraven  on  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Chriftians,  to  di- 
ftinguifh  them  from  thofe  of  idolaters.  Moralez,  a  Spa- 
nifh  writer,  imagined  that  this  cuflom  only  commen¬ 
ced  fince  the  rife  of  Arianifm;  and  that  it  was  peculiar 
to  the  orthodox,  who  hereby  made  confeffion  of  the  - 
eternity  of  Chrift  :  but  there  are  tombs  prior  to  the  age 
of  Conftantine  whereon  the  two  letters  were  found,  be  -  - 
Tides  that  the  emperor  juft  mentioned  bore  them  on  his  1 
labarum  before  Arius  appeared. 

ALPHABET,  the  natural  or  cuftomary  feries  of 
the  feveral  letters  of  a  language  (fee  Language  and  : 
Writing).  The  word  is  formed  from  alpha  and  beta , ' 
the  firft  and  fecond  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  The  i 
number  of  letters  is  different  in  the  alphabets  of  differ¬ 
ent  languages.  The  Englifh  alphabet  contains  24  let¬ 
ters  5  to  which  if  we  add  j  and  v  confonant,  the  fum ' 
will  be  26  :  the  French  contains  23  ;  the  Hebrew,  - 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Samaritan,  22  each  ;  the  Arabic 
28;  the  Perfian  31  ;  the  Turkifh  33  ;  the  Georgian* 

36  ;  the  Coptic  32  ;  the  Mufcovite  43  ;  the  Greek  24  ; 
the  Latin  22  ;  the  Sclavonic  27  ;  the  Dutch  26  ;  the ' 

Spanifh  27  ;  the  Italian  20;  the  Ethiopic  and  Tarta¬ 
rian,  each  202,  the  Indians  of  Bengal  2  1  ;  the  Bara-” 
mefe  19.  The  Chinefe  have,  properly  Tpeaking,  nov 
alphabet,  except  we  call  their  whole  language  by  that 
name  ;  their  letters  are  words,'  or  rather  hieroglyphics, 
amounting  to  about  80,000. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  confiderable  difpute  whether  * 
the  method  of  expreffing  our  ideas  by  vifible  fymbol3v 
called  letters ,  be  really  a  human  invention  ;  or  whether 
we  ought  to  attribute  an  art  fo  exceedingly  ufeful,  to  * 
an  immediate  revelation  from  the  Deity.— In  favour  of' 
the  latter  opinion  it  has  been  urged, *  j  - 

I.  The  five  books  of  Mofes  are  univerfally  acknow-  Arguments 
ledged  to  be  the  moft  ancient  compofitions  as  well  as  I°r  writing 
the  moft  early  Specimens  of  alphabetical  writing 
have.  If,  therefore,  we  fuppofe  writing  to  be  the  re.  v.^rcvela" 
fult  of  human  ingenuity,  it  muft  be  different  from  all  U°n* 
other  arts,  having  been  brought  to  perfe&ion  at  once  ; 
as  it  feems  impoffible  to  make  any  real  improvement  on 
the  Hebrew  alphabet.  It  may  indeed  be  replied,  that 
alphabetical  chara&ers  perhaps  have  exifted  many  ages 
before  the  writings  of  Mofes,  though  the  more  ancient 
fpecimens  have  perifhed.  This,  however,  being  a ; 

mere 
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Alphabet.  mere  unfup  ported  affertion,  without  any  hiftorical  te- 
‘  *  —  i  flimony  to  corroborate  it,  cannot  be  admitted  as  a 

proof.  Again,  felting  afide  the  evidence  to  be  .  deri¬ 
ved  from  Scripture  011  this  fubjed,  the  fnnplicity  of 
manners  predominant  in  the  early  ages,  the  fmall  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  intelle&ual  powers  of  mankind,  and  the 
little  intercourse  which  nations  had  with  one  another, 
which  would  feem  more  particularly  to  render  writing 
neceffary,  can  fcarce  allow  us  to  fuppofe  that  fuch  a 
complex  and  curious  contrivance  as  alphabetical  writing 
could  be  invented  by  a  race  of  men  whofe  wants  were 
fo  few,  their  advantages  fo  circumfcribed,  and  their 
ideas  fo  limited. 

2.  If  alphabetical  writing  were  a  mere  human  in¬ 
vention,  it  might  be  expe&ed  that  different  nations 
would  have  fallen  upon  the  fame  expedient  independent 
of  each  other  during  the  compafs  of  fo  many  ages. 
But  no  fuch  thing  has  taken  place  ;  and  the  writing  of 
every  people  on  earth  may  be  referred  to  one  common 
original.  If  this  can  be  proved,  the  argument  from 
fuceeflive  derivation,  without  a  Single  inflance  of  inde¬ 
pendent  difeovery,  muft  be  allowed  to  amount  to  the 
very  higheft  degree  of  probability  in  favour  of  our  hy¬ 
pothecs,  which  will  now  reft  on  the  evidence  for  or 
againft  this  fad ;  and  which  may  be  Summed  up  in  the 
following  manner. 

Among  the  European  nations  we  find  none  who 
can  pretend  any  right  to  the  difeovery  ofletters.  All 
of  them  derived  the  art  from  the  Romans,,  excepting 
only  the  Turks,  who  had  it  from  the  Arabians.  The 
Romans  never  laid  claim  to  the  difeovery  5  but  con- 
feffed  that  they  derived  their  knowledge  from  the 
Greeks,  and  the  latter  owned  that  they  had  it  from 
the  Phoenicians  ;  who,  as  well  as  their  colonifts  the 
Carthaginians,  fpoke  a  dialed  of  the  Hebrew  Scarcely 
varying  from  the  original.  The  Coptic,  or  Egyptian, 
refembles  the  Greek  in  moll  of  its  charaders,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  referred  to  the  fame  original.  The 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  latter  Samaritan,  are  dialeds  of 
the  Hebrew,  without  any  confiderable  deviation,  or 
many  additional  words.  The  Etbiopic  differs  more 
from  the  Hebrew,  but  lefs  than  the  Arabic  ;  yet 
thefe  languages  have  all  ilfued  from  the  fame  flock,  as 
the  fimilarity  of  their  formation,  and  the  numberlefs 
words  common  to  them,  all  fufficiently  evince  ;  and  the 
Perfic  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Arabic.  Alterations 
indeed  would  naturally  be  produced,  in  proportion  to 
the  civilization  of  the  fever al  nations,  and  their  inter- 
courfe  with  others  ;  which  will  account  for  the  fuperior 
copioufnefs  of  fome  above  the  reft.  It  appears  then, 
that  all  the  languages  in  ufe  amongfl  men  that  have 
been  conveyed  in  alphabetical  charaders,  have  been 
the  languages  of  people  conneded  ultimately  or  im¬ 
mediately  with  the  Hebrews,  who  have  handed  down 
the  earliefl  fpecimens  of  writing  to  pofterity  ;  and  we 
have  therefore  the  greatefl  reafon  to  believe,  that  their 
method  of  writing,  as  well  as  their  language,  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  fame  fource. 

This  propofition  will  be  farther  confirmed  from  con- 
fidering  the  famenefs  of  the  artificial  denominations 
of  the  letters  in  the  Oriental,  Greek,  and  Latin  lan¬ 
guages,  accompanied  alfo  by  a*  Similar  arrangement, 
as  alpha ,  beta ,  &c.  It  may  ftill  be  objeded,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  charaders  employed  by  the  ancients  to 
discriminate  their  letters  are  entirely  difiimilar,  •  Why 
N°  13. 
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fhould  not  one  nation,  it  may  be  urged,  adopt  from  Alphabet, 
the  other  the  mode  of  exprefiing  the  art  as  well  as  the 
art  itfelf  ?  To  what  purpofe  did  they  take  the  trouble 
of  inventing  other  charaders  ?  To  this  objedion  it 
may  be  replied,  1.  From  the  inflance  of  our  own  lan¬ 
guage  we  know  what  diverfities  may  be  introduced  in 
this°refped  merely  by  length  of  time  and  an  inter¬ 
course  with  neighbouring  nations.  And  fuch  an  effed 
would  be  more  likely  to  take  place  before  the  art  of 
printing  had  contributed  to  eftablifh  an  uniformity  of 
charader  :  For  when  every  work  was  transcribed,  by 
the  hand,  we  rnay  eafily  imagine  how  many  variations 
would  arife  from  the  fancy  of  the  feribe,.  and  the  mode 
of  writing  fo  conftantly  different  in  individuals.  2.  This 
diverftty  might  fometimes  arife  from  vanity.  When 
an  individual  of  another  community  had  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  wonderful  art,  he  might  endeavour 
to  recommend  himfelf  as  the  inventor  ;  and,  to  avoid 
detedion,  might  invent  other  charaders.  3.  The  cha¬ 
raders  of  the  alphabet  might  fometimes  be  accommo¬ 
dated  as  much  as  poffible  to  the  fymbolical  marks  al¬ 
ready  in  ufe  amongfl  a  particular  people.  Thefe  ha¬ 
ving  acquired  a  high  degree  of  fandity  by  the  ufe.  of 
many  generations,  would  not  be  eafily  fuperfeded  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  fome  fuch  contrivance.  4.  This. is  Sup¬ 
ported  by  the  teftimony  of  Herodotus  ;  who  informs 
us,  that  “  thofe  Phoenicians  who  came  with  Cadmus 
introduced  many  improvements  among  the  Greeks, 
and  alphabetical  writing  too,  not  known  among  them 
before  that  period.  At  fir  ft  they  ufed  the  Phoenician 
charader  ;  but  in  procefs  of  time,  as  the  pronunciation 
altered,  the  ftandard  of  the  letters  was  alfo  changed. 

The  Ionian  Greeks  inhabited  at  that  time  the  parts 
adjacent  to  Phoenicia  :  who  having  received  the  art  of 
alphabetical  writing  from  the  Phoenicians,  ufed  it,  with 
an  alteration  of  fome  few  charaders,  and  confeffed 
ingenuoufly,  that  it  was  called  Phoenician  from  the  in¬ 
troducers  of  it.”  He  tells  us  that  he  had  himfelf  feen 
the  charaders  of  Cadmus  in  a  temple  of  Ifmenian 
Apollo  at  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  engraven  upon  tripods, 
and  very  much  refemblinglhe  Ionian  charaders.  5*  The 
old  Samaritan  is  precifely  the  fame  as  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  does  not  vary 
by  a  Tingle  letter  in  twenty  words  from  the  Hebrew  : 
but  the  charaders  are  widely  different :  for  the  Jews 
adopted  the  Chaldaic  letters  during  their  captivity  at 
Babylon,  inftead  of  the  charaders  of  their  forefa¬ 
thers. 

3.  What  we  know  of  thofe  nations  who  have  con¬ 
tinued  for  many  centuries  uiiconneded  with  the  reft  of 
the  world,  ftrongly  militates  againft  the  hypothefis  of 
the  human  invention  of  alphabetical  writing.  The 
experiment  has  been  fairly  made  upon  the  ingenuity  of 
mankind  for  a  longer  period  than  that  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  produced  alphabetical  writing  by  regu¬ 
lar  gradations  5  and  this  experiment  determines  pe¬ 
remptorily  in  their  favour.  The  Chinefe,  a  people 
famous  for  their  difeoveries  and  mechanical  turn  of 
genius,  have  made  fome  advances  towards  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  their  ideas  by  arbitrary  figns  ;  but  have  never- 
thelefs  been  unable  to  accomplifti  this  exquilite  device  5 
and  after  fo  long  a  trial  to  no  purpofe,  we  may  rea- 
fonahly  infer,  that  their  mode  of  writing,  which  is 
growing  more  intricate  and  voluminous  every  day, 
would  never  terminate  in  fo  clear,  fo  comparatively 

fimple, 
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Alphabet,  iimple,  an  expedient  as  that  of  alphabetical  charaders. 

Vn  —  The  Mexicans,  too,  had  made  fome  rude  attempts  of 
the  fame  kind  ;  but  with  lefs  fuccefs  than  the  Chinefe. 

We  know  alfo,  that  hieroglyphics  were  in  ufe  among 
the  Egyptians  poHerior  to  the  pradice  of  alphabetical 
writing  by  the  Jews  ;  but  whether  the  epi Holography, 
as  it  is  called,  of  the  former  people,  which  was  in 
vogue  during  the  continuance  of  the  hieroglyphics, 
might  not  pofiibly  be  another  name  for  alphabetical 
writing,  cannot  be  decided. 

4*  We  fhall  conlider  the  argument  on  which  the 
commonly  received  fuppoiition  entirely  depends  :  that 
is,  the  natural  gradation  through  the  leveral  fpecies  of 
fymbols  acknowledged  to  have  been  in  ufe  with  various 
people,  terminating  at  laH  by  an  eafy  tranfition,  in 
the  detedion  of  alphabetical  charaders.  The  Hrength 
of  this  argument  will  be  beft  underflood  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reprefen  tat  ion. 

1.  1  he  firH  method  of  embodying  ideas  would 
be  by  drawing  a  reprefentation  of  the  ohjeds  them- 
felves.  The  imperfedion  of  this  method  is  very  ob¬ 
vious,  both  on  account  of  its  tedioufnefs  and  its  ina¬ 
bility  of  going  beyond  external  appearances  to  the 
abflrad  ideas  of  the  mind. 

2.  T  lie  next  method  would  be  fomewhat  more 
general,  and  would  fubflitute  two  or  three  principal 
circumflances  for  the  whole  tranfadion.  So  two  kings, 
for  example,  engaging  each  other  with  military  wea¬ 
pons,  might  ferve  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  war  between 
the  two  nations.  This  abbreviated  method  would  be 
more  expeditious  than  the  former  ;  but  what  it  gained 
in  concifencfs  would  be  loft  in  perfpicuity.  It  is  a  de- 
feription  more  compendious  indeed,  but  Hill  a  deferip- 
tion  of  outward  objeds  alone,  by  drawing  their  refem- 
^a.nfe*  To  this  head  may  be  referred  the  pidure- 
writing  of  the  Mexicans. 

“  3*  The  next  advance  would  be  to  the  ufe  of  fym¬ 
bols  :  the  incorporation,  as  it  were,  of  abflrad  and 
complex  ideas  in  figures  more  or  lefs  generalized,  in 
proportion  to  the  improvement  of  it.  Thus,  in  the 
earlier  flages  of  this  device,  a  circle  might  ferve  to  ex- 
prefs  the  fun,  a  femicircle  the  moon  ;  which  is  only  a 
contradion  of  the  foregoing  method.  This  fymbol- 
wnting  in  its  advanced  Hate  would  become'  more  re¬ 
fined,  but  enigmatical  and  myfierious  in  proportion  to 
its  refinement.  Hence  it  would  become  lefs  fit  for 
common  ufe,  and  therefore  more  particularly  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  myfieries  of  philofophy  and  religion. 

Thus,  two  feet  Handing  upon  water  ferved  to  exprefs  an 
impofiibihty  ;  a  ferpent  denoted  the  oblique  trajedories 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  and  the  beetle,  on  account  of 
fome  fuppofed  properties  of  that  infed,  ferved  to  re- 
prefent  the  fun.  I  he  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  were  of 
this  kind. 

“  4.  This  method  being  Hill  too  fubtile  and  com¬ 
plicated  for  common  ufe,  the  only  plan  to  be  purfued 
was  a  redudion  of  the  firH  Hage  of  the  preceding  me¬ 
thod.  Thus  a  dot,  inHead  of  a  circle,  might  Hand  for 
the  fun  ;  and  a  Hmilar  abbreviation  might  be  extend¬ 
ed  to^  all  the  fymbols.  On  this  feheme  every  obied 
•and  idea  would  have  its  appropriated  mark:  thefe 
marks  therefore  would  have  a  multiplicity  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  works  of  nature  and  the  operations  of 
the  mind.  .  This  method  was  likewife  pradifed  by 
the  Egyptians ;  but  has  been  carried  to  greater  per- 
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fedion  by  the  Chinefe.  The  vocabulary  of  the  latter  Alphabet, 
is  therefore  infinite,  or  at  lea'll  capable  of  being  ex- 
tended  to  any  imaginable  length.  But  if  we  compare 
this  tedious  and  aukward  contrivance  with  the  aHonifh- 
ing  brevity  and  perfpicuity  of  alphabetical  writing, 
we  mull  be  perfuaded  that  no  two  things  can  be  more 
difiimilar ;  and  that  the  tranfition  from  a  feheme  con- 
Hantly  enlarging  itfelf,  and  growing  daily  more  intri¬ 
cate,  to  the  expreflion  of  every  pofiible  idea  by  the 
modified  arrangement  of  four  and  twenty  marks,  is 
not  fo  very  eafy  and  perceptible  as  fome  have  imagined. 

Indeed  this  leems  Hill  to  be  rather  an  exprefiion  of 
things  in.  a  manner  finnlar  to  the  fecond  Hage  of  fyin- 
bol-writing  than  the  notification  of  ideas  by  arbitrary 
figns.” 

1  o  all  this  we  fhall  fubjoin  the  following  remarks,  Additional 
which  feem  to  give  additional  force  to  the  foregoing  remarks  in 
reafoning*  confirma- 

“  1.  Pliny  afferts  the  ufe  of  letters  to  have  been  eter- tlonot  thefc 
nal ;  which  fhows  the  antiquity  of  the  pradice  to  ex-  arSuments* 
tend  beyond  the  asra  of  authentic  hiHory. 

2*  The  cabaliHical  dodors  of  the  Jews  maintain, 
that  alphabetical  writing  was  one  of  the  ten  things 
which  God  created  on  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath. 

“  3*  Mofl:  of  the  profane  authors  of  antiquity  aferibe 
the  firH  ufe  of  alphabetical  charaders  to  the  Egyptians; 
who,  according  to  fome,  received  them  from  Mer¬ 
cury  ;  and,  according  to  others,  from  their  god 
Teuth. 

“  4.  There  is  very  little  reafon  tofuppofe  that  even 
language  itfelf  is  the  effed  of  human  ingenuity  and 
invention.” 

Thus  we  have  Hated  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Anfwers  to 
revelation  of  alphabetical  writing ;  which  are  anfwer- tllc  above 
ed,  by  thofe  who  take  the  contrary  fide,  in  the  follow- ar^ments* 
ing  manner. 

1.  Mofes  no  where  fays  that  the  alphabet  was  a  new 
thing  in  his  time  ;  nor  does  lie  give  the  leaH  hint  of 
his  being  the  inventor  of  it.  The  firH  mention  we 
find  of  writing  is  in  the  17  th  chapter  of  Exodus; 
where  Mofes  is  commanded  to  write  in  a  book ;  and 
whieh  took  plaee  before  the  arrival  of  the  Ifraelites  at 
Sinai.  T.  his  fhows  that  writing  did  not  commence 
with  the  delivery  of  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  as  fome 
have  fuppofed.  Neither  are  we  to  conclude  that  the 
invention  had  taken  place  only  a  fhort  time  before  ; 
for  the  writing  in  a  book  is  commanded  as  a  thing  com¬ 
monly  underflood,  and  with  which  Mofes  was  well 
acquainted  It  is  plain,  from  the  command  to  engrave 
the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ifrael  upon  Hones 
like  the  engravings  of  a  Jignet,  that  writing  had  been 
known  and  pradifed  among  them,  as  well  as  other 
nations,  long  before.  We  muH  alfo  remember,  that 
the  people  were  commanded  to  write  the  law  on  their 
door-poHs,  &e.  fo  that  the  art  feems  not  only  to  have 
been  known,  but  univerfally  pradifed  among  them* 

But  had  writing  been  a  new  difeovery  in  the  time  of 
Mofes,  he  would  probably  have  commemorated  it  as 
well  as  the  other  inventions  of  mufic,  &c. :  Nor  is 
there  any  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  God  was  the  immedi¬ 
ate  revealer  of  the  art  ;  for  Mofes  would  never  have  o- 
mitted  to  record  a  circumflance  of  fuch  importance,  as 
the  memory  of  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
barriers  againH  idolatry. 

3  Q._  Again, 


Alphabet. 
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A*ain  though  feveral  profane  writers  attribute  the  The  former  was  called  the  cur  Magic,  the  latter  the  Alphabet. 
Again,  tnou^nie  p  0r  to  feme  divine  perfon,  WvW  hieroglyphic  ;  which  lad  was  a  gradual  .in- ' 

vet^his  rproof  of  ifs  bring  dually  revealed  ;  but  provement  on  the  former  Thefe  alterations  in  the  man- 

only  hat  the  ordinal  inventor  was  unknown.  The  ner  of  dehneatmg  h.eroglyph.c  figures  produced  and 
only  ttiattneon^^  ^ . perfeded  another  character,  called  the  running- hand  of 

the  hieroglyph  ICS)  refembling  the  Chinefe  writing  ;  which 
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learned  bifhop  of  Gloucefter  oblerves,  that  the  ancients 
gave  nothing  to  the  gods  of  whofe  original  they  had 
any  records  ;  but  where  the  memory  ol  the  invention 
was  loll,  as  of  feed-corn,  wine,  writing,  civil  fociety, 
&c.  the  gods  feized  the  property,  by  that  kind  of  right 
which  gives  drays  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

As  neither  the  facred  nor  profane  hillorians,  there¬ 
fore,  have  determined  any  thing  concerning  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  letters,  we  are  at  liberty  to  form  what  conjec- 


having  betfn  firft  formed  by  the  outlines  of  each  figure  ; 
became  at  length  a  kind  of  marks ;  the  natural  effedls 
of  which  were,  that  the  conftant  ufe  of  them  would 
take  off  the  attention  from  the  fymbol  and  fix  it  on 
the  thing  fignified.  Thus  the  ftudy  of  fymbolic  wri¬ 
ting  would  be  much  abbreviated  ;  becaufe  the  writer 
or  decypherer  would  have  then  little  to  do  but  to  re- 


tion  of  letters,  we  are  at  liberty  to  torm  what  conjee-  oi  uw-ypuciw  —  .  -  -  —  f 

tures  we  think  molt  plaufible  concerning  the  origin  of  member  the  power  ofthe  fymbolic 

v  i  .1  •  4. n *■  m.'rrit  i-^kpn  nl are  the  nroocrties  of  the  thing  or  animal  delineated  were  t< 


them  ;  and  this,  it  is  thought,  might  have  taken  place 
in  the  following  manner. 

<«  i.  Men,  in  their  rude  uncultivated  flate,  would 
have  neither  leifure,  inclination,  nor  inducement,  to 
cultivate  the  powers  of  the  mind  to  a  degree  fufficient 
for  the  formation  of  an  alphabet  :  but  when .  a  people 
arrived  at  fuch  a  pitch  of  civilization  as  required  them 
to  reprefent  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  which  have 
no  corporeal  forms,  neceflity  would  occafion  further  ex¬ 
ertions,  and  urge  them  to  find  out  a  more  expeditious 
manner  of  tranfading  their  bnfinefs  than  by  pidure- 
wnting. 

«  2.  Thefe  exertions  would  take  place  whenever  a 
nation  began  to  improve  in  arts,  manufactures,  and 
commerce  ;  and  the  greater  genius  fuch  a  nation  had, 
the  more  improvements  would  be  made  in  the  notation 
of  their  language  ;  whilll  thofe  people  who  had  made 
lefs  progrefs  in  civilization  and  fcience,  would  have  a 
lefs  perfed  fyftem  of  elementary  charaders  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  advance  no  farther  for  many  ages  than  the  marks 
or  charaders  of  the  Chinefe.  Hence  we  may  fee,  that 
the  bufinefs  of  princes,  as  well  as  the  manufadures  and 
commerce 
tv 

ting  - - - 

The  art  of  writing,  however,  is  of  fo  great  anti¬ 
quity,  and  the  early  hiftory  of  moll  nations  fo  full  of 
fable,  that  it  mull  be  extremely  difficult  to  determine 


the  properties  of  the  thing  or  animal  delineated  were. to 
be  learned.  This,  together  with  the  other  marks  by  in- 
ftitution,  to  denote  mental  conceptions,  would  reduce 
the  charaders  to  a  fimilar  (late  with  the  prefent  Chi¬ 
nefe  ;  and  thefe  were  properly  what  the  ancients  called 
hieroglyphic al.  We  are  informed  by  Dr  Robert  Hun¬ 
tingdon,  in  his  account  of  the  Porphyry  pillars,  that 
there  are  fome  ancient  monuments  of  this  kind  yet  re¬ 
maining  in  Egypt. 

The  facred  book  or  ritual  of  the  Egyptians,  accor¬ 
ding  to  Apuleius,  was  wTritten  partly  in  fymbolic  and 
partly  in  thefe  hieroglyphic  charaders,  in  the  following 
manner:  “  He  (the  hierophant)  drew  out  certain 
books  from  the  fecret  repoiitories  of  the  fa.nduary, 
written  in  unknown  charaders,  which  contained  the 
words  of  the  facred  formula  compendioufly  exprefled, 
partly  by  figures  of  animals,  and  partly  by  certain 
marks  or  notes  intricately  knoted,  revolving  in  the 
manner  of  a  wheel,  crowded  together,  and  curled  in¬ 
ward  like  the  tendrils  of  a  vine,  fo  as  to  hide  the 
meaning  from  the  curiofity  of  the  profane.”  5 

But  though  letters  were  of  great  antiquity  in  Egypt,  Letters  m 
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were  not  invented  or  carried  into  Egypt  by  Taaut  or 
Tbotk,  the  fir  ft  Hermes,  and  fon  of  Mifraim,  who  lived 
about  500  years  after  the  deluge  ;  but  that  they  were  in^ 


fable,  that  it  mult  be  extremely  aimcuit  to  determine  aooui  300  auu  luv.u, 

what  nation  or  people  may  juftly  claim  the  honour  of  troduced  into  that  country  by  the  lecond  Hermes,  w  o 
Ttut  raa  it  ic  that  l^tt^rQ  wprp  1 1  vpd  about  zoo  years  after  tlieforiTier.  X  his  iecond  riei 


the  invention.  But  a3  it  is  probable  that  letters  were 
the  produce  of  a  certain  degree  of  civilization  among 
mankind,  we  muft  therefore  have  recourfe  to  the  hifto- 
ry  of  thofe  nations  who  feem  to  have  been  firft  civi- 
4  lized. 

Claim  of  The  Egyptians  have  an  undoubted  title  to  a  very 
the  Egyp-  early  civilization  ;  and  many  learned  men  have  attributed 
pans  to  the  tke  invention  of  letters  to  them.  The  late  biffiop  of 
oHetters!  Gloutefter  contends,  that  Egypt  was  the  parent  of  all 
the  learning  of  Greece,  and  was  reforted  to  all  by  the 
Grecian  legiflators,  naturalifts,  and  philofophers  ;  and 
endeavours  to  prove  that  it  was  one  of  the  firft  civilized 
countries  on  the  globe.  Their  writing  was  of  four 
kinds  :  I.  Hieroglyphic  ;  2.  Sy??ibolic  ;  3.  Epijlolic  ; 

and,  4.  Hierogrammatic .  In  the  moll  early  ages  they 
wrote  like  all  other  infant  nations,  by  pictures  *,  of 
which  fome  traces  yet  remain  amongft  the  hierogly 
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lived  about  400  years  after  the  former.  This  fecond  Her¬ 
mes,  according  to  Diodorous,  was  the  inventor  of  gram¬ 
mar  and  mufic,  and  added  many  words  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  language.  According  to  the  fame  author  alfo, 
he  invented  letters,  rythm,  and  the  harmony  of  founds. 
This  was  the  Hermes  fo  much  celebrated  by  the 
Greeks,  who  knew  no  other  than  hiinfelf.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr  Wife  aflerts  that  Mofes  and  Cadmus 
could  not  learn  the  alphabet  in  Egypt  ;  and  that  the 
Egyptians  had  no  alphabet  in  their  time.  He  adduces 
feveral  reafons  to  prove  that  they  had.  none  till  they 
received  what  is  called  the  Coptic ,  which  was  introdu¬ 
ced  either  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  or  under  Pfam- 
mitichus  or  Amafis;  and  the  oldeft  alphabetic  letters 
which  can  be  produced  as  Egyptian,  appear  plainly  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Greek.  Herodotus  con- 
feffes,  that  all  he  relates  before  the  reign  of  Pfammiti* 


which  iome  traces  yet  remain  amongit  the  hierogjy-  telies,  tnat  all  ne  relates  oeiore  uit  n-igu  ui 
phics  of  Horapollo,  who  informs  us,  that  they  repre-  chus  is  uncertain  ;  and  that  he  reports  the  early  tranf- 
fented  a  fuller  by  a  man’s  too  feet  in  water  5  fire ,  by  actions  of  that  nation  on  the  credit  of  the  Egyptian 
fmoke  afeending,  &c.  But  to  render  this  rude  inven-  priefts,  on  wffiich  he  did  not  greatly  depend  ;  and  D10- 
tion  lefs  incommodious,  they  foon  devifed  the  method  dorous  Siculus  is  faid  to  have  been  greatiyimpofedupon 
•f  putting  one  thing  of  fimilar  qualities  for  another.  by  them.  Manetho,  the  oldeft  Egyptian  hiftunan. 
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^Alphabet,  translated  the  facred  regifters  out  of  Egyptian  into 
Greek,  which  are  faid  by  Syncellus  to  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  facred  letters,  and  to  have  been  laid  up  by 
the  fecond  Mercury  in  the  Egyptian  temples.  He  al¬ 
lows  the  Egyptian  gods  to  have  been  mortal  men  ;  but 
his  hiftory  was  very  much  corrupted  by  the  Greeks, 
and  hath  been  called  in  queftion  by  feveral  writers  from 
the  account  which  he  himfelf  gave  of  it.  After  Cam- 
byfes  had  carried  away  the  Egyptian  records,  the 
priefts,  to  fupply  their  lofs,  and  to  keep  lip  their  pre- 
tenfions  to  antiquity,  began  to  write  new  records-,; 
wherein  they  not  only  unavoidably  made  great  miftakes, 
but  added  much  of  their  own  invention,  efpecially  as 
6  to  diftant  times. 

Claim  of  The  Phoenicians  have  likewife  been  fuppofed  the 

the  Phoeni*  inventors  of  letters  ;  and  we  have  the  ftrongeft  proofs 

eians.  of  the  early  civilization  of  this  people.  Their  molt 
ancient  hiftorian,  Sanchoniatho,  .lived  in  the  time  of 
Abibalus,  father  of  Hiram  king  of  Tyre.  He  informs 
us,  that  letters  were  invented  by  Taaut,  who  lived  in 
Phoenicia  in  the  12th  and  13th  generations  after  the 
creation.  “  Mifor  (fays  he)  was  the  fon  of  Hamyn  ; 
the  fon  of  Mifor  was  Taaut,  who  invented  the  firft 
letters  for  writing.,,  The  Egyptians  call  him  Thotb ; 
the  Alexandrians  Thoytb  ;  and  the  Greeks  Hermes , 
or  Mercury .  In  the  time  of  this  Taaut  or  Mercury 
(-the  grandfon  of  Ham  the  fon  of  Noah),  Phoenicia 
and  the  adjacent  country  was  governed  by  Uranus, 
and  after  him  by  his  fon  Saturn  or  Clonus.  He  in¬ 
vented  letters  either  in  the  reign  of  Uranus  or  Cronus  ; 
and  ftaid  in  Phoenicia  with  Cronus  till  the  32ft  year  of 
his  reign.  Cronus,  after  the  death  of  his  father  Ura¬ 
nus,  made  feveral  fettlements  of  his  family,  and  tra¬ 
velled  into  other  parts  ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  fonth 
country,  he  gave  all  Egypt  to  the  god  Taautus,  that 
it  fhould  be  his  kingdom.  Sanchoniatho  began  his 
hiftory  with  the  creation,  and  ended  it  with  placing 
Taautus  on  the  throne  of  Egypt.  He  does  not  men¬ 
tion  the  deluge,  but  makes  too  more  generations  in 
Cain’s  line  from  Protagonus  to  Agrovenus  (or  from 
Adam  to  Noah)  than  Mofes.  As  Sanchoniatho  has 
not  told  us  whether  Taaut  invented  letters  either  in 
-the  reign  of  Uranus  or  Cronus,  “  we  cannot  err  much 
(fays  Mr  Jackfon)  if  we  place  his  invention  of  them 
550  years  after  the  flood,  or  20  years  after  the  difper- 
kon,  and  2619  years  before  the  Chriftian  sera,  and  fix, 
or  perhaps  ten  years,  before  he  went  into  Egypt.” 
This  prince  and  his  poflerity  reigned  at  Thebes  in 
Upper  Egypt  for  15  generations. 

Several  Roman  authors  attribute  the  invention  of 
letters  to  the  Phoenicians.  Pliny  fays  (a),  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  were  famed  for  the  invention  of  letters,  as  well 
as  for  agronomical  observations  and  novel  and  martial 
atts.  Cnrrius  informs  .us,  that  the  Tyrian  nation  are 
related  to  be  the  firft  who  either  taught  or  learned  let¬ 
ters  ;  and  Lucan  fays,  that  they  were  the  firft  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  exprefs  Sounds  or  words  by  letters.  Eu- 
febius  alfo  tells  us  from  Porphyry,  that  “  Sanchonia¬ 
tho  ftudied  with  great  application  the  writings  of 
Taaut,  knowing  that  he  was  the  firft  who  invented 
letters.” 
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The  Greeks,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  knew  no  Alphabet, 
alder  Hermes  than  the  fecond,  who  lived  about  400 
years  after  the  Mezrite  Taaut  or  Hermes.  This  fe¬ 
cond  Hermes  is  called  by  Plato  Tbeutk ,  and  counfellor 
or  facred  feribe  to  king  Thanius  ;  but  it  is  not  faid 
that  lie  ever  reigned  in  Egypt  :  but  the  former  Taaut, 
or  Athothes,  as  Monetho  calls  him,  was  the  immedi¬ 
ate  fucceftor  of  Menes  the  firft  king  of  Egypt.  This 
fecond  Mercury,  if  we  may  believe  Manetho,  compo¬ 
sed  feveral  books  of  the  Egyptian  hiftory  ;  and  having 
improved  both  the  language  and  letters  of  that  nation, 
the  Egyptians  attributed  the  arts  and  inventions  of  the 
former  to  the  latter.  The  Phoenician  language  is  ge¬ 
nerally  allowed  to  have  been  a  dialed!  of  the  Hebrew  ; 
and  tho’  their  alphabet  does  not  entirely  agree  with  the 
Samaritan,  yet  there  is  a  great  fimilarity  between  them. 
Aftronomy  and  arithmetic  were  much  cultivated  among 
them  in  the  moft  early-  ages  ;  their  fine  linen,  purple, 
and  glafs,  were  much  fuperior  to  thofe  of  other  na¬ 
tions  ;  and  their  extraordinary  fkill  in  architednre  and 
other  arts  was  fuch,  that  whatever  was  great,  elegant, 
or  pleafing,  whether  in  buildings,  apparel,  or  toys, 
was  dillinguifhed  by  the  epithet  of  Tyrian  or  Sidonian; 
tliefe  being  the  chief  cities  of  Phoenicia.  Their  great 
proficiency  in  learning  and  arts  of  all  kinds,  together 
with  their  engroffmg  all  the  commerce  of  the  weftern 
world,  are  likewife  thought  to  give  them  a  juft  claim 
to  the  invention  of  letters.  ^ 

The  Chaldeans  alfo  have  laid  claim  to  the  inventionOf  the 
of  letters  ;  and  with  regard  to  this,  there  is  a  tradition  Chaldeans, 
among  the  Jews,  Indians,  and  Arabians,  that  the  E- 
gyptians  derived  their  knowledge  from  Abraham,  who 
was  a  Chaldean.  1  his  tradition  is  in  fome  degree 
confirmed  by  moft  of  the  weftern  writers,  who  aferibe 
the  inventions  of  arithmetic  and  aftronomy  to  the 
Chaldeans. .  Jofephus  pofitively  afferts,  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  were  ignorant  of  the  fciences  of  arithmetic  and 
aftronomy  before  they  were  inftruded  by  Abraham  ; 
and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  admits,  that  letters  were  known 
in  the  line  of  that  patriarch  for  many  centuries  before 
Mofes.  The  Chaldaic  letters  appear  to  have  been  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Hebrew  or  Samaritan  ;  which  are  the 
fame,  or  nearly  fo,  with  the  old  Phoenician.  Ezra  is 
fuppofed  to  have  exchanged  the  old  Hebrew  charaders 
for  the  more  beautiful  and  commodious  Chaldee,  which 
are  ftill  in  ufe.  Berofus,  the  moft  ancient  Chaldean 
hiftorian,  who  was  born  in  the  minority  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  does  not  fay  that  he  believed  his  country¬ 
men  to  have  been  the  inventors  of  letters.  g 

Ihe  Syrians  have  alfo  laid  claim  to  the  invention  ofof  thc  Sv« 
letters.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  they  yielded  torians. 
no  nation  in  knowledge  and  fkill  in  the  fine  arts. 

Thek*  language  is  faid  to  have  been  the  vernacular  of 
all  the  oriental  tongues,  and  was  divided  into  three 
dialeds.  1.  The  Aramean,  ufed  in  Mefopotamia,  and 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Roha  and  Edefa  of  Harram,  and 
the  Outer  Syria.  2.  The  dialed  of  Paleftine  ;  fpoken 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Damafeus,  Mount  Libanus,  and 
the  Inner  Syria.  3.  The  Chaldee  or  Nabathean  dia¬ 
led,  the  moft  unpolifhed  of  the  three  ;  and  fpoken  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Aflyria,  and  the  villages  of 
3  Q^2  Irac 


(a)  See  above,  n°;.  where  he  fays  that  the  knowledge  of  letters  was  eternal.  What  dependence  can  we 
put  in  the  teftimony  of  fuch  a  writer  ? 


9 

Of  the  In¬ 
dians. 
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Alphabet.  Irac  or  Babylonia.  It  has  been  generally  believed,  words 
that  no  nation  of  equal  antiquity  had  a  more  confiderablc 
trade  than  the  Syrians  :  they  are  fuppofed  to  have 
firft  brought  the  commodities  of  Perfia  and  India  into 
the  weft  of  Afia  ;  and  they  feem  to  have  carried  on  an 
inland  trade  by  engroffing  the  navigation  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  whilft  the  Phoenicians  traded  to  the  moft  di- 
ftant  countries.  Notwithftanding  thefe  circumftances, 
however,  which  might  feem  to  favour  the  claim  of  the 
Syrians,  the  oldeft  charaders  they  have  are  but  about 
three  centuries  before  Chrift.  Their  letters  are  of  two 
forts.  1.  The  Eftrangeio,  which  is  the  more  ancient  ,* 
and,  2.  The  Ffliito,  the  fimple  or  common  charader, 
which  is  the  more  expeditious  and  beautiful. 

We  muft  next  examine  the  claims  of  the  Indians, 
whole  pretenfions  to  antiquity  yield  to  no  other  nation 
on  earth.  Mr  Halhed,  who  has  written  a  grammar  of 
the  Shanfcrit  language,  informs  us,  that  it  is  not  only 
the  grand  fource  of  Indian  literature,  but  the  parent 
of  almoft  every  dialed  from  the  Perfian  gulph  to  the 
Chine fe  feas,  and  which  is  faid  to  be  a  language  of  the 
moft  venerable  antiquity.  At  prefent  it  is  appropri¬ 
ated  to  religious  records  of  the  Bramins,  and  there¬ 
fore  fhut  up  in  their  libraries  ;  but  formerly  it  appears 
to  have  been  current  over  the  greateft  part  of  the 
eaftern  world,  as  traces  of  its  extent  may  be  found  in 
almoft  every  diftrid  of  Afta. 

Mr  Halhed  informs  us,  that  4<  there  is  a  great  fimi- 
larity  between  the  Shanfcrit  words  and  thofe  of  the 
Perfian  and  Arabic,  and  even  of  Latin  and  Greek  5 
and  thefe  not  in  technical  or  metaphorical  terms,  but 
in  the  main  ground-works  of  language  ;  in  monofylla- 
bles,  the  names  of  numbers,  and  the  appellations  op 
fuch  things  as  would  be  firft  difcriminated  on  the  im¬ 
mediate  dawn  of  civilization.  The  refemblance  which 
may  be  feen  of  the  characters  on  the  medals  and  fignets 
of  different  parts  of  Afia,  the  light  they  reciprocally 
throw  upon  one  another,  and  the  general  analogy  which 
they  all  bear  to  the  grand  prototype,  affords  another 
ample  field  for  curiofity.  The  coins  of  Affam,  Na- 
paul,  Cafhmiria,  and  many  other  kingdoms,  are  all 
ftamped  with  Shanfcrit  letters,  and  moftly  contain  al- 
iufions  to  the  old  Shanfcrit  mythology.  The  fame  con¬ 
formity  maybe  obferved  in  the  impreffions  of  feals  from 
Bootan  and  Thibet.” 

The  country  between  the  Indus  and  Ganges  ftill 
preferves  the  Shanfcrit  language  in  its  original  purity, 
and  offers  a  great  number  of  books  to  the  perufal  of 
the  curious  ;  many  of  which  have  been  handed  down 
from  the  earlieft  periods  of  human  civilization. 

There  are  feven  different  forts  of  Indian  hand-wri¬ 
tings,  all  comprifed  under  the  general  term  of  Naagoree , 
which  may  be  interpreted  •writing.  The  Brainins  fay 
that  letters  were  of  divine  original ;  and  the  elegant 
Shanfcrit  is  ft y led  Daeb-naagoree>  or  the  writings  of 
the  Immortals,  which  might  not  improbably  be  a  re¬ 
finement  from  the  more  fimple  Naagoree  of  former 
ages.  The  Bengal  letters  are  another  branch  of  the 
fame  ftock.  The  Bramins  of  Bengal  have  all  their 
Shanfcrit  books  copied  in  their  national  alphabet,  and 
they  tranfpofe  into  them  all  the  Daeb-naagoree  manu- 
fcripts  for  their  own  perufal.  The  Moorifti  dialed  is 
that  fpecies  of  Hindoftanic  which  we  owe  to  the  ccn- 
quefts  of  the  Mahometans. 

The  Shanfcrit  language  contains  about  700  radical 
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the  fundamental  part  being  divided  into  three  Alphabet, 
claffes,  viz.  1.  Dhaat>  or  roots  of  verbs;  2.  Shubd ,  W*y^**l 
or  original  nouns  ;  3.  Evya ,  or  particles.  Their  al¬ 
phabet  contains  50  letters  ;  viz.  34  confonants  and  16 
vowels.  They  affert  that  they  were  in  poffelfion  of 
letters  before  any  other  nation  in  the  world  ;  and  Mr 
Halhed  conjedures,  that  the  long-hoafted  original  ci¬ 
vilization  of  the  Egyptians  may  ftill  be  a  matter  of  dis¬ 
pute.  The  Rajah  of  Kifninagur  affirms,  that  he  has 
in  his  poffefiion  Shanfcrit  books,  where  the  Egyptians 
are  conftantly  defcribed  as  difciples,  not  as  inftrudors  ; 
and  as  feeking  in  Hindoftan  that  liberal  education,  and 
thofe  fciences,  which  none  of  their  own  countrymen 
had  fufficient  knowledge  to  impart.  Mr  Halhed  hints 
alfo,  that  the  learning  of  Hindoftan  might  have  been 
tranfplanted  into  Egypt,  and  thus  have  become  fami¬ 
liar  to  Mofes.  Several  authors,  however,  are  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  poffeffed  themfelves 
of  the  trade  of  the  Eaft  by  the  Red  Sea.  and  that  they 
carried  on  a  confiderable  traffic  with  the  Indian  na¬ 
tions  before  the  time  of  Sefoftris  ;  whom  they  fuppofe 
to  have  been  cotemporary  with  Abraham,  though  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  conjedures  him  to  have  been  the  Shifhak 
who  took  Jerpfalem  in  the  time  of  Rehoboam. 

In  the  year  1769,  one  of  the  facred  books  of  the 
Gentoos  called  Bagavadam>  tranflated  by  Meridas 
Poule,  a  learned  man  of  Indian  origin,  and  chief  in¬ 
terpreter  to  the  fupreme  council  of  Pondicherry,  was 
fent  by  him  to  M.  Bertin  in  France.  In  his  preface 
he  fays,  that  it  was  compofed  by  Viaffer  the  fon  of 
Brahma,  and  is  of  facred  authority  among  the  worfliip- 
pers  of  Vifchnow.  This  book  claims  an  antiquity  of  ^ 

5000  years  ;  but  M.  de  Guines  has  fhown,  that  its  pre¬ 
tenfions  to  fuch  extravagant  antiquity  are  entirely  in- 
conclufive  and  unfatisfadory  :  whence  we  may  con¬ 
clude,  fays  Mr  Aftle,  that  though  a  farther  inquiry  in¬ 
to  the  literature  of  the  Indian  nations  may  be  laudable, 
yet  we  muft  by  no  means  give  too  eafy  credit  to  their 
relations  concerning  the  high  antiquity  of  their  manu- 
fcripts  and  early  civilization.  I0 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  Perfians  had  any  great  Letters  not 
learning  among  them  till  the  time  of  Hyftafpes  the  invented  in 
father  of  Darius.  The  former,  we  are  told,  travelledPer^ia» 
into  India,  and  was  inftruded  by  the  Bramins  in  the 
fciences  for  which  they  were  famed  at  that  time.  The 
ancient  Perfians  defpifed  riches  and  commerce,  nor  had 
they  any  money  among  them  till  after  the  conqueft  of 
Lydia.  It  appears  by  feveral  infcriptions  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Perfepolis,  which  was  built 
near  700  years  before  the  Chriftian  asra,  that  the  Per¬ 
fians  fometimes  wrote  in  perpendicular  columns  like 
the  Chinefe.  This  mode  of  writing  was  firft  made  ufe 
of  on  the  Items  of  trees,  pillars,  or  obelilks.  As  for 
thofe  fimple  charaders  found  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
ftair-cafe  of  Perfepolis,  fome  have  fuppofed  them  to  be 
alphabetic,  fome  hieroglyphic,  and  others  antediluvian. 

Dr  Hyde  pronounces  them  to  have  been  mere  whim- 
fical  ornaments,  though  the  author  of  Conjedural  Ob- 
fervations  on  Alphabetic  Writing  fuppofes  them  to  be 
fragments  of  Egyptian  antiquity  brought  by  Cambyfes 
from  the  fpoils  of  Thebes.  The  learned  are  generally 
agreed,  that  the  Perfians  were  later  in  civilization  than 
many  of  their  neighbours  ;  and  they  are  not  fuppofed 
to  have  any’  pretenfions  to  the  invention  of  letters. 

As  the  Arabians  have  been  in  poffefiion  of  the  coun¬ 
try 
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Alphabet,  try  they  now  inhabit  for  upwards  of  3700  years,  with-  their  calculations  ;  and  we  have  fhown,  that  thefe  were  Alphabet, 

I— M '  III  t  riitf’  rte»in<T  I  ntprmi  VP/i  r,r*4-l  ^  „  4-V.^ _ _  C  1.11 HH1  •  _•  n  .  i  * 


out  being  intermixed  with  foreign  nations,  orfubjuga 
11  ted  by  any  other  power,  their  language  mull  be  very 
Arabians.  6  anc*ent*  The  two  principal  dialects  of  it  were  that 
fpoken  by  the  Harnyarites  and  other  genuine  Arabs  ; 
and  that  of  the  Koreifh,  in  which  Mahomet  wrote  the 
Alcoran.  The  former  is  named  by  oriental  writers 
the  Arabic  of  Hainyar ;  the  latter,  the  pure  or  defecated 
Arabic .  Mr  Richardfon  obferves,  as  a  proof  of  the 
richnefs  of  this  language,  that  it  confifts  of  2000  radi¬ 
cal  words. 

The  old  Arabic  characters  are  faid  to  have  been  of 
very  high  antiquity ;  for  Ebn  Hafhem  relates,  that  an 
infeription  in  it  was  found  in  Yaman  as  old  as  the  days 
of  Jofeph.  Hence  fome  have  fuppefed  that  the  Ara¬ 
bians  were  the  inventors  of  letters  ;  and  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton  is  of  opinion,  that  Mofes  learned  the  alphabet  from 
the  Midianites,  who  were  Arabians. 

The  Alphabet  of  the  Arabs  confifts  of  28  letters  fi- 
milarto  the  ancient  Cube,  in  which  the  firft  copies  of 
the  Alcoran  were  written.  The  prefent  Arabic  cha¬ 
racters  were  formed  by  Ebn  Moklali,  a  learned  Ara¬ 
bian,  who  lived  about  300  years  after  Mahomet.  The 
Arabian  writers  themfelves  inform  us,  that  their  alpha¬ 
bet  is  not  very  ancient,  and  that  they  received  it  only 
a  fliort  time  before  the  introduction  of  Iflamifm. 

On  this  account  of  the  pretenfions  of  different  na¬ 
tions  to  the  invention  of  letters,  Mr  Aftle  makes  the 
following  reflections  :  44  The  vanity  of  each  nation  in¬ 
duces  them  to  pretend  to  the  molt  early  civilization  ; 
but  fuch  is  the  uncertainty  of  ancient  hiftory,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  to  whom  the  honour  is  due.  It 
fhould  feem,  however,  that  the  conteft  may  be  confined 
to  the  Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Chaldeans. 
The  Greek  writers,  and  moft  of  thofe  who  have  copied 
them,  decide  in  favour  of  Egypt,  becaufe  their  infor¬ 
mation  is  derived  from  the  Egyptians  themfelv  es.  The 
pofitive  claim  of  the  Phoenicians  does  not  depend  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  teftimony  of  Sanchoniatho  ;  the  credit 
of  his  hiftory  is  fo  well  fupported  by  Philo  of  Byblus, 
his  tranflator,  Porphyry,  Pliny,  Curtius,  Lucan,  and 
other  ancient  writers,  who  might  have  feen  his  works 
entire,  and  whole  relations  deferve  at  leaft  as  much 
credit  as  thofe  of  the  Egyptian  and  Greek  writers.  It 
muft  be  allowed,  that  Sanchoniatho’s  hiftory  contains 
many  fabulous  accounts  ;  but  does  not  the  ancient  hi¬ 
ftory  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  moft  other 
nations,  abound  with  them  to  a  much  greater  degree  ? 
The  fragments  which  we  have  of  this  moft  ancient  hi- 
ftorian  are  chiefly  furnifhed  by  Eufebius,  who  took  all 
poffible  advantages  to  reprefent  the  Pagan  writers  in 
the  worft  light,  and  to  render  their  theology  abfurd 
and  ridiculous. 

44  The  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  languages  are  very 
fimilar  ;  but  the  latter  is  faid  to  be  more  large  and  full, 
which  is  an  indication  of  its  being  of  a  later  date.  The 
opinion  of  Mr  Wife,  however,  that  the  a'ncient  Egyp¬ 
tians  had  not  the  knowledge  of  letters,  feems  to  be 
erroneous ;  as  they  had  commercial  intercourfe  with 
their  neighbours  the  Phoenicians,  they  probably  had 
the  knowledge  of  letters,  if  their  policy,  like  that  of 
the  Chinefe  at  this  day,  did  not  prohibit  the  ufe  of 
them. 

44  The  Chaldeans,  who  cultivated  aftronomy  in  the 
moft  remote  ages,  ufed  fymbols  or  arbitrary  marks  in 
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the  parents  of  letters.  This  circumftance  greatly  fa-v 
vours  their  claim  to  the  invention  ;  becaufe  Chaldea, 
and  the  countries  adjacent,  are  allowed  by  all  authors, 
both  facred  and  profane,  to  have  been  peopled  before 
Egypt  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  many  nations  faid  to 
be  defeended  from  Shem  and  Japhet,  had  their  let¬ 
ters  from  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  defeended  from 
Ham. 

44  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  Chaldeans,  the  Syrians, 
Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians,  all  bordered  upon  each 
other  ;  and  as  the  Phoenicians  were  the  greateft  as  well 
as  the  moft  ancient  commercial  nation,  it  is  very  pro¬ 
bable  that  they  communicated  letters  to  the  Egyptians, 
the  ports  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  being  not  far  diftant  from 
each  other. 

44  Mr  Jackfon  is  evidently  miftaken  when  he  fays, 
that  letters  were  invented  2619  years  before  the  birth, 
of  Chrift.  The  deluge  recorded  by  Mofes  was  2349 
years  before  that  event ;  and  if  letters  were  not  invent¬ 
ed  till  550  years  after,  as  he  afferts,  we  muft  date  their 
difeovery  only  1799  years  before  the  Chriftian  sera, 
which  is  410  years  after  the  reign  of  Menes,  the  firft 
king  of  Egypt,  who,  according  to  Syncellus  and  others, 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  fame  perfon  with  the  Mifor  of 
Sanchoniatho,  the  Mizraim  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
Ofiris  of  the  Egyptians  ,*  but  whether  this  be  true  or 
not,  Egypt  is  frequently  called  in  Scripture  the  land  of 
Mizraim . 

4‘  This  Mizraim,  the  fecond  fon  of  Amyn  or  Ham,, 
feated  himftlf  near  the  entrance  of  Egypt  at  Zoan,  in 
the  year  before  Chrift  2188,  and  160  years  after  the 
flood.  He  afterwards  built  Thebes,  and  fome  fay 
Memphis.  Before  the  time  that  he  went  into  Egypt, 
his  fon  Taaut  had  invented  letters  in  Phoenicia  5  and 
if  this  invention  took  place  ten  years  before  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  his  father  into  Egypt,  as  Mr  Jackfon  fuppofes,, 
we  may  trace  letters  as  far  back  as  the  year  2178  be¬ 
fore  Chrift,  or  150  years  after  the  deluge  recorded  by 
Mofes  :  and  beyond  this  period,  the  written  annals  of 
mankind,  which  have  been  hitherto  tranfmitted  to  us, 
will  not  enable  us  to  trace  the  knowledge  of  them  ; 
though  this  want  of  materials  is  no  proof  that  letters 
were  not  known  until  a  century  and  an  half  after  the 
deluge.  As  for  the  pretenfions  of  the  Indian  nations, 
we  muft  be  better  acquainted  with  their  records  before 
we  can  admit  of  their  claim  to  the  firft  ufe  of  letters 
especially  as  none  of  their  manuferipts  of  any  great  an¬ 
tiquity  have  as  yet  appeared  in  Europe.  That  the  A- 
rabians  were  not  the  inventors  of  letters,  has  appeared, 
by  their  own  con  feffion.-— Plato  fomewhere  mentions 
Hyperborean  letters  very  different  from  the  Greek ; 
thefe  might  have  been  the  characters  ufed  by  the  Tar¬ 
tars  or  ancient  Scythians. 

44  It  may  be  expected  that  fomething  fhould  be  faid  Of  Anted!- 
concerning  thofe  books  mentioned  by  fome  authors  tollman  wri» 
have  been  written  before  the  deluge.  Amongft  others, ting« 

Dr  Parfons,  in  his  Remains  of  Japhet,  p.346.  359. 
fuppofes  letters  to  have  been  known  to  Adam ;  and 
the  Sabeans  produce  a  book  which  they  pretend  was 
written  by. Adam.  But  concerning  thefe  we  have  no 
guide  to  direct  us  any  more  than  concerning  the  fup- 
pofed  books  of  Enoch  ;  fome  of  which,  Origin  tells 
us,  were  found  in  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  dominion  of 
the  queen  of  Saba.  Tertullian  affirms,  that  he  faw 

and! 
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Alphabet,  and  read- feveral  pages  of  them  ;  and  in  his  treatife  De 
Habitu  Mulierum,  he  places  thofe  books  among  the 
canonical  :  blit  St  Jerom  and  St  Audio  look  upon 
them  to  be  apocryphal.  William  Podellus  pretended 
to  compile  his  book  De  Originibus  from  the  book  of 
;Enoch  ;  and  Thomas  Bangius  published  at  Copenha¬ 
gen,  in  1657,  a  work  which  contains  many  fingular 
relations  concerning  the  manner  of  writing  among  the 
Antediluvians,  which  contains  feveral  pleafant  (lories 
concerning  the  books  of  Enoch. 

“  With  regard  to  this  patriarch,  indeed,  St  Jude 
informs  us,  that  he  prophefied,  but  he  does  not  fay  that 
lie  wrote.  The  writings,  therefore,  attributed  to  the 
Antediluvians,  mull  appear  quite  uncertain  ;  though  it 
might  be  improper  to  aflert  that  letters  were  unknown 
I4  before  the  deluge  recorded  by  Mofes.” 

All  the  al-  Our  author  proceeds  to  (how,  that  .all  the  alpha- 
phabets  in  J>ets  in  the  world  cannot  be  derived  from  one  origi- 
the  world  naj .  beqaufe  there  are  a  variety  of  alphabets  nfed  in 
cannot  be  different  parts  of  Aha,  which  vary  in  name,  number, 
ariT^from  iigure,  order,  and  power,  from  the  Phoenician,  ancient 
oneorigi-  Hebrew,  or  Samaritan.  In  feveral  of  thefe  alphabets 
nal.  alfo,  there  are  marks  for  founds  peculiar  to  the  lan¬ 

guage  of  the  eall,  which  are  not  neceffary  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  notation  of  the  languages  of  Europe, 
None  of  the  alphabets  to  the  eaft  of  Perfia  have  any 
connection  with  the  Phoenician  or  its  derivatives,  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  Arabic  letters  have  been  introduced  by 
the  conquefts  of  the  Mahometans.  The  foundation  of 
all  the  Indian  characters  are  thofe  called  Jhajifcrit ,  or 
fungjkrit .  This  fignifies  fomething  brought  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  in  contradiftinCtion  to  prakrit ,  which  fignifies 
vulgar  or  unpol  idled.  Hence  the  refined  and  religious 
language  and  characters  of  India  are  called  Sungfkrit , 
and  the  more  vulgar  mode  of  writing  and  expreffion 
Prakrit .  From  this  Shanfcrit  are  derived  the  facred 
characters  of  Thibet,  the  Caflimirian,  Bengalefe,  Ma- 
labaric,  and  Tamoul ;  the  Singalefe,  Siamefe,  Maharat- 
tan,  Concanee,  See.  From  the  fame  fource  we  may 
derive  the  Tangutic  or  Tartar  characters,  which  are 
fimilar,  in  their  great  outlines,  to  the  Shanfcrit;  though 
it  is  not  eafily  determined  which  is  derived  from  the 
other.  The  common  Tartar  is  generally  read,  like 
the  Chinefe,  from  top  to  bottom. 

There  are,  however,  feveral  alphabets  ufed  in  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  Afia,  entirely  different  not  only  from  the 
Shanfcrit  and  all  thofe  derived  from  it,  but  alfo  from 
the  Phoenician  and  thofe  which  proceed  from  it.  Some 
of  thefe  are  the  alphabet  of  Pegu,  the  Batta  characters 
ufed  in  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  and  the  Barman  or  Bo - 
j man  characters  ufed  i,n  fome  parts  of  Pegu.  The 
names  and  powers  of  the  letters  of  which  thefe  alpha¬ 
bets  are  compofed,  differ  entirely  from  the  Phoenician, 
or  thofe  derived  from  them.  It  is  impoffible  to  affimi- 
Jate  their  forms,  and  indeed  it  is  by  no  means  eafy  to 
conceive  how  the  50  letters  of  the  Shanfcrit  language 
,could  be  derived  from  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  which 
confided  originally  only  of  135  though  it  is  certain, 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  alphabets  now  in 
ufo  are  derived  from  the  aacient  Hebrew,  Phoenician, 
or  Samaritan. 
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Mr  Adle  next  proceeds  to  confider  what  alphabets  are  Alphabet, 
derived  from  the  Phoenician.  Thefe  he  fuppofes  to  have  **— 
been  immediately  the  ancient  Hebrew  or  Samaritan  ;  15 

the  Chaldaic  ;  the  Baftulian  (a)  or  Spanifli  Plioeni- 
cian  •,  the  Punic,  Carthaginian,  or  Sicilian;  and  the  “rom  tjic 
Pelafgian.  From  the  ancient  Hebrew  proceeded  the  Phoenicia!), 
Chaldaic  or  fquare  Hebrew  ;  the  round  Hebrew;  and 
what  is  called  the  running  hand  cf  the  Rabbins.  The 
Pelafgian  gave  birth  to  the  Etrufcan,  Eugubian,  or 
Umbrian,  Ofcan,  Samnite,  and  Ionic  Greek,  written 
from  the  left.  From  the  Chaldaic  or  fquare  Hebrew 
are  derived  the  Syriac,  and  the  ancient  and  modern 
Arabic.  The  Syriac  is  divided  into  the  Edrangelo 
and  Mend^an,  and  the  modern  Arabic  has  given  rife 
to  the  Perfian  and  Turkifh.  From  the  ancient  Arabic 
are  derived  the  Kufic  or  Oriental,  the  Mauritanic  or 
Occidental  ;  the  African  or  Saracen,  and  the  Mooriffi. 

The  Ionic  Greek  gave  rife  to  the  Arcadian,  Latin, 
ancient  Gaulifh,  ancient  Spanifh,  ancient  Gothic,  Cop¬ 
tic,  Ethiopic,  Ruffian,  Illynian  or  Sclavonic,  Bulga¬ 
rian  and  Armenian.  From  the  Roman  are  derived 
the  Lombardic,  Vifigothic,  Saxon,  Gallican,  Franco- 
Gallic  or  Merovingian,  German,  Caroline,  Capetian, 

.and  modern  Gotliic. 

The  Punic  letters  are  alfo  called  Tyrian,  and  were 
much  the  fame  with  the  Carthaginian  or  Sicilian.  The 
Punic  language  was  at  fird  the  fame  with  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian  ;  it  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Hebrew,  and  has  an 
affinity  with  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac.  Some  remains 
of  it  are  to  be  mot  with  in  the  Maltefe.  To  make  a 
complete  Punic,  Carthaginian,  or  Sicilian  alphabet, 
we  mud  admit  feveral  pure  Phoenician  letters. 

The  Pelafgi  were  likewife  of  Phoenician  original ; 
and,  according  to  Sanchoniatho,  the  Diofcuri  and  Ca¬ 
bin  wrote  the  fird  annals  of  the  Phoenician  hidory,  by 
order  of  Taaut  the  inventor  of  letters.  They  made 
fhips  of  burthen,  and  being  cad  upon  the  coad  near 
mount  Cafius,  about  40  miles  from  Pelufium,  where 
they  built  a  .temple  in  t,he  fecond  generation  after  the 
deluge  related  by  Mofes,  they  were  called  Pelafgi , 
from  their  paffing  by  fea,  and  wandering  from  one  coun¬ 
try  to  another.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the  Pe¬ 
lafgi  were  defeeudants  of  the  Phoenician  Cabiri,  and 
that  the  Samothracians  received  and  pra£tifed  the  Ca- 
biric  myderies  from  them.  The  Pelafgic  alphabet  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Greece  till  the  time  of  Deucalion,  when  the 
Pelafgi  were  driven  out  of  Theffaly  or  Oenotria  by  the 
Hellenes  ;  after  which  fome  of  them  fettled  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Po,  and  others  at  Croton,  now  Cartona 
in  Tufcany.  Their  alphabet  confided  of  16  letters, 
and. the  Tyrrhenian  alphabet,  brought  into  Italy  before 
the  reign  of  that  prince,  confided  of  no  more  than  13. 
Deucalion  is  faid  to  have  reigned  about  820  years  af¬ 
ter  the  deluge,  and  1529  before  the  Chridian  sera. 

That  the  Tyrrheni,  Tyrfeni,  or  Hetrufci,  fettled  in 
Italy  long  before  this  period,  Appears  from  the  tedi- 
mony  of  Herodotus,  who  informs  us,  that  a  colony 
v/ent  by  fea  from  Lydia  into  Italy  under  Tyrrhenus; 
and  Dionyfius  of  HaHcarnaffus  proves  that  many  au¬ 
thors  called  them  Pelafgi.  He  then  cites  Hellanicus 
Lefbiqusj  an  author  fomewhat  more  ancient  than  He¬ 
rodotus, 
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(a)  The  Baduli  are  faid  to  have  been  a  Canaan itifh  or  Phoenician  people  who  ded  from  Jofliua,  and  fettled 
afterwards  in  Spain. 
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Alphabet,  rodotus,  to  prove,  that  they  were  firfl  called  Pelafgi 
havy""”*  Tyrrheiti;  and  when  they  palled  into  Italy,  they  fettled 
in  that  part  of  it  called  Etruria .  Their  emigration 

took  place  about  the  year  of  the  world  2011,  or  1993 
years  before  the  Chriftian  sera,  which  is  350  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Pelafgi  left  Greece.  Bifhop  Cumberland  ad¬ 
duces  many  proofs  to  fhow  that  the  Tyrrhenians  origi¬ 
nally  came  out  of  Lydia  into  Italy.  Several  Roman 
authors  alfo  fpeak  of  this  Lydian  colony  ;  and  Horace 
compliments  his  patron  Maecenas  upon  his  Lydian  de- 
fcent : 

Lydorum  quicquid  Etrufcos 
Incoluit  fines , .  nemo  generofior  efl  te. 

The  Etrufcan  letters  are  Pelafgic,  and  feveral  of  the 
Etrufcan  infcriptions  are  written  in  the  Pelafgic  lan¬ 
guage.  The  Roman  letters  are  Ionic.  The  Ofcan 
language  was  a  dialed!  of  the  Etrufcan  ;  their  charac¬ 
ters  are  nearer  the  Ionic  or  Roman  than  the  Etrufcan. 
There  is  alfo  very  little  difference  between  the  Pelaf- 
gian,  Etrufcan,  and  molt  ancient  Greek  letters,  which 
are  placed  from  right  to  left.  The  Arcadians  were  an¬ 
cient  Greeks,  and  ufed  the  Ionic  letters  ;  but  at  what 
time  they  began  to  write  from  left  to  right  is  not 
known,  as  their  chronology  is  very  uncertain.  The  E- 
trufcan,  Ofcan,  and  Samnite  alphabets,  are  derived  from 
the  Pelafgic  ;  they  differ  from  each  other  more  in  name 
than  in  form  ;  but  a  far  greater  number  are  derived  from 
the  Ionic  Greek,  namely,  the  Arcadian,  the  Latin  or 
Roman,  and  the  others  already  enumerated.  The  Ru¬ 
nic  is  immediately  derived  from  the  Gothic. 

According  to  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus,  the  firfl 
Greek  colony  which  came  into  Italy  confifled  of  Ar¬ 
cadians,  under  the  condudl  of  Oenotrus,  the  fon  ofLy- 
caon,  and  fifth  in  defcent  from  Phoroneus,  the  firfl 
king  of  Argos,  who  reigned  about  566  years  before 
the  taking  of  Troy,  and  1 750  years  before  the  Chri- 
ftian  sera.  Thefe  Oenotrians  were  called  Aborigines; 
and  after  they  had  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  a 
war  with  the  Siculi,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  a 
colony  of  the  Pelafgi,  who  came  out  of  Theffaly  into 
Italy,  after  having  been  driven  from  the  former  coun¬ 
try. — About  1476  B.  C.  another  colony  of  the  Pelaf¬ 
gi,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Theffaly  by  the  Curetes 
and  Leleges,  arrived  in  Italy,  where  they  affifled  the 
Aborigines  to  drive  out  the  Siculi ;  poffeffing  them- 
felves  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  country  between  the 
Tiber  and  the  Liris,  and  building  feveral  cities.  So- 
Unus  and  Pliny  tell  11s,  that  the  Pelafgi  firfl  carried 
letters  into  Italy  ;  and  the  latter  diflinguifhes  between 
the  Pelafgi  and  the  Arcades  :  fo  the  letters  firfl  car¬ 
ried  into  Italy  were  not  the  Ionic  Greek,  but  thofe 
more  ancient  Pelafgic  charadters  which  the  Pelafgi  car¬ 
ried  with  them  before  Deucalion  and  Cadmus  are  faid 
to  have  come  into  Boeotia  and  Theffaly.  The  flory 
of  Cadmus  is  much  involved  in  fable ;  but  it  is  agreed 
by  mofl  of  the  ancients,  that  the  children  of  Agenor, 
viz.  Cadmus,  Europa,  Phoenix,  and  Cilix,  carried  with 
them  a  colony,  compofed  of  Phoenicians  and  Syrians, 
into  .Afia  Minor,  Crete,  Greece,  and  Lybia,  where 
they  introduced  letters,  mufic,  poetry,  and  other  arts, 
fciences,  and  cufloms,  of  the  Phoenicians. 

Dionyfius  enumerates  the  following  Greek  colonies 
which  came  into  Italy  ;  1.  The  Aborigines  under  Oe¬ 
notrus,  from  Arcadia.  2.  The  Pelafgic  colony,  which 
came  from  Hcemonia  or  Theffaly.  3.  Another  Arca- 
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dian  colony, ’"which  came  with  Evander  from  Palantium.  Alphabet. 
4.  Thofe  who  came  from  Peloponnefus  with  Hercules  ; 
and,  5.  Thofe  who  came  with  iEneas  from  Troy.  It  is 
not  eafy  to  difcover  when  the  Ionic  way  of  writing  from 
left  to  right  was  introduced  into  Italy  ;  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  it  did  not  univerfally  prevail  even  in  Greece 
till  feveral  ages  after  it  was  found  out.  The  Athenians- 
did  not  comply  with  it  till  the  year  of  Rome  350 ;  nor 
was  it  pradlifed  by  the  Samnites  even  in  the  fixth  century 
of  that  city,  or  230  years  before  Chrifl  :  for  M.  Gas- 
belin,  vol.  VI.  pi.  2.  gives  us  the  Samnite  alphabet  of 
that  century,  wherein  the  letters  are  placed  from  right 
to  left;  although  the  Ionic  way  of  writing  prevailed 
in  fome  paits  of  Italy  in  the  third  century  of  Rome. 

“  In  time  (fays  Pliny)  the  tacit  confent  of  all  nations 
agreed  to  ufe  the  Ionic  letters.  The  Romans  confent- 
ed  to  this  mode  about  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Prifcus, 
their  fifth  king.”  The  letters  brought  by'  Damaratua 
the  Corinthian,  the  father  of  Tarquin,  Mr  Wife  thinks, 
mud  have  been  the  new  or  Ionic  alphabet,  and  not  the 
fame  with  that  brought  by  Evander  500  years  before. 

After  the  Romans  had  eftablifhed  the  ufe  of  the  Ionic 
letters,  they  feem  not  to  have  acknowledged  the  Pelaf- 
gian  and  Etrufcan  to  have  been  Greek  alphabets  :  the 
mofl  learned  of  them  knew  none  older  than  the  Ionic, 
as  appears  from  the  Greek  Farnefe  infcriptions  of  He- 
rodes  Atticus.  This  learned  man,  out  of  a  regard  to 
antiquity,  caufed  the  oldeft  orthography  to  be  obferved 
in  the  writing,  and  the  letters  to  be  delineated  after 
the  mofl  antique  forms  that  could  be  found  ;  and  they 
are  plainly  no  other  than  the  Ionic  or  right-handed 
charadlers. 

The  ancient  Gaulifh  letters  are  derived  from  theSce  Plated 
Greek,  and  their  writing  approaches  more  nearly  to^X-  andX# 
the  Gothic  than  that  of  the  Romans  :  this  appears  of  The 

the  monumental  infeription  of  Gordian,  meffenger  ofancignt 
the  Gauls,  who  fuffered  martyrdom  in  the  third  cen-<  phabets 
turyr,  with  all  his  family.  Thefe  ancient  Gaulifh  cha-here  enu- 
radlers  were  generally  ufed  by  that  people  before  the-meratcdi 
conquefl  of  Gaul  by  Ciefar  ;  but  after  that  time  the 
Roman  letters  were  gradually  introduced.  The  ancient 
Spaniards  ufed  letters  nearly  Greek  before  their  inter- 
courfe  with  the  Romans.  The  ancient  Gothic  alpha¬ 
bet  was  very  fimilar  to  the  Greek,  and  is  attributed  to 
Ulphilas,  bifhop  of  the  Goths,  who  lived  in  Mefia  a- 
bout  370  years  after  Chrifl.  He  tranflated  the  Bible 
into  the  Gothic  tongue.  This  circumftance  might 
have  occafioned  the  tradition  of  his  having  invented 
thefe  letters  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  thefe  charadlers 
were  in  ufe  long  before  this  time.  The  Runic  alpha¬ 
bet  is  derived  from  the  ancient  Gothic. 

The  Coptic  letters  are  derived  immediately  from  the 
Greek.  Some  have  confounded  them  with  the  ancient 
Egyptian  ;  but  there  is  a  very  material  difference  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  Ethiopic  alphabet  is  derived  from 
the  Coptic. 

The  alphabet  proceeding  from  that  of  the  Scythians 
eftablifhed  in  Europe,  is  the  fame  with  what  St  Cyril 
calls  the  Servien.  The  Ruffian,  Illyrian,  or  Sclavonic^ 
and  the  Bulgarian,  are  all  derived  from  the  Greek. 

The  Armenian  letters  differ  very  much  from  the  Greek, 
from  which  they  are  derived,  as  well  as  from  the 
Latin.  jg 

With  regard  to  the  alphabets  derived  from  the  La- Alphabets 
tin,. the  Lombardic  relates  to  the  manuferipts  of  Italv  ; derived 

t^  from  the 
Latin. 
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AUnribet.  the  Vifigothic  to  thofe  of  Spain  ;  the  Saxon  to  thofe  indeed 
t  of  England;  the  Gallican  and  Franco-Gallic  or  Me¬ 
rovingian  to  the  nianufcripts  of  France  ;  the  German 
to  thofe  of  that  country;  and  the  Caroline,  Copetian, 
and  Modern  Gothic,  to  all  the  countries  of  Lurope 
who  read  Latin.  The  firft  fix  of  thefe  alphabets  are 
before  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  the  laft  three  pofterior 
to  it.  They  are  more  dittinguilhed  by  their  names 
than  the  forms  of  their  characters  ;  and  the  former  in¬ 
dicate  all  of  them  to  have  been  of  Roman  extraftion. 

Each  nation,  in  adopting  the  letters  of  the  Romans, 
added  thereto  a  talte  and  manner  peculiar  to  itieli, 
which  obvioufly  diftinguilhed  it  front  the  writings  of 
all  other  people  ;  whence  arofe  the  differences  between 
the  writings  of  the  Lombards,  Spaniards,  French,  Sa¬ 
xons,  Germans,  and  Goths,  and  all  the  flrange  terms 
obfervable  in  the  writings  of  the  Francic  Gauls  or  Me- 
rovingians  ;  and  thofe  of  the  Carlovingians,  their  fi*c- 
ceffors,  may  be  traced  from  the  fame  fource.  From 
thefe  diftinCtions  the  name  of  national  'writhig  was  de¬ 
rived.  . 

The  writing  of  Italy  was  uniform  till  the  irruption 
of  the  Goths,  who  disfigured  it  by  their  barbarous 
■tafte.  I11  569,  the  Lombards,  having  poffcffed  them- 
felves  of  all  Italy,  excepting  Rome  and  Ravenna,  in¬ 
troduced  that  form  of  writing  which  goes  under  their 
name  ;  and  as  the  Popes  ufed  the  Lombardic  manner 
in  their  bulls,  the  name  of  Roman  was  fometimes  given 
to  it  in  the  1  ith  century  ;  and  though  the  dominion  of 
the  Lombards  continued  no  longer  than  206  years,  the 
name  of  their  writing  continued  in  Italy  from  the  7th 
to  the  13th  century,  and  then  ceafed ;  when  learning, 
having  declined  in  that  as  well  as  in  other  countries, 
the  manner  of  writing  degenerated  into  the  modern 

Gothic.  .  . 

The  Vifigoths  introduced  their  form  of  writing  into 
Spain,  after  having  over-run  that  country  ;  but  it  was 
uboliffied  in  a  provincial  fynod,  held  at  Leon  in  1091, 
when  the  Latin  characters  were  eftablifhed  for  all  pu¬ 
blic  instruments,  though  the  Vifigothic  were  ufed  in 
private  writings  for  three  centuries  afterwards. 

The  Gauls,  on  being  fubjeCted  by  the  Romans,  ad¬ 
opted  their  manner  of  writing ;  but  by  fubfequent  ad¬ 
ditions  of  their  own,  their  characters  were  changed 
into  what  is  called  the  Gallican  or  Roman  Gallic  mode. 

This  was  changed  by  the  Franks  into  the  Franco-Gal¬ 
lic  or  Merovingian  mode  of  writing,  being  praCtifed  un¬ 
der  the  kings  of  the  Merovingian  race.  It  took  place 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  fixtli  century,  and  continued 
till  the  beginning  of  the  ninth. 

The  German  mode  of  writing  was  improved  by 
Charlemagne,  and  this  improvement  occaiioned  ano¬ 
ther  diftinCtion  in  writing,  by  introducing  the  alphabet 
named  Caroline ,  which  declined  in  the  12th  century, 
and  was  fucceeded  in  the  33th  by  the  modern  Gothic. 

In  France  it  had  degenerated  by  the  middle  of  the 
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nothing  elfe  than  Latin  writing  degenerated.  Alphabet. 

It  began  in  the  12th  century,  and  was  in  general  ufe,  — 
efpecially  among  monks  and  fchoolmen,  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  till  the  reftoration  of  arts  in  the  15th  century, 
and  continued  longer  in  Germany  and  the .  northern 
nations.  Our  ftatute-books  are  ftill  printed  in  Gothic 
letters.  The  molt  barbarous  writing  of  the  feventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  centuries,  was  preferable  to  the  mo¬ 
dern  Gothic.  It  is  diverfified  in  fuch  a  manner  as  can 
fcarce  admit  of  defeription  ;  and  the  abbreviations  ufed 
by  the  writers  were  fo  numerous,  that  it  became  very 
difficult  to  read  it ;  which  was  one  of  the  great  caufes 
of  the  ignorance  of  thofe  tunes.  Along  with  this, 
however,  the  Lombardic,  Gothic,  Roman,  Caroline, 
and  Copetian  modes  of  writing,  were  occafionally  ufed 
by  individuals. 

The  idea  that  all  the  alphabets  above  mentioned  are 
derived  from  the  Roman,  tends  to  prove  the  diftinCtion 
of  national  writing,  and  is  of  great  ufe  in  difeovering 
the  age  of  manuferipts  :  for  though  we  may  not  be 
.  able  exactly  to  determine  the  time  when  a  manufeript  % 
was  written,  we  may  be  able  nearly  to  afeertain  its  age. 

For  example,  if  a  writing  is  Merovingian,  it  may  be 
declared  not  to  be  pofterior  to  the  9th,  nor  prior  to 
the  5th,  century.  If  another  be  Lombardic,  it  may 
be  affirmed  to  be  pofterior  to  the  middle  of  the  6th, 
and  prior  to  the  13th.  Should  it  be  Saxon,  it  cannot 
be  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  7th,  nor  later  than  a- 
bout  the  middle  of  the  12th.  .  17 

Having  confidered  whence  the  alphabets  nov^in  uie  Letters 
throughout  the  various  nations  of  the  world  are  derived,  could  not 
it  remains  to  fay  fomething  concerning  them  as  the  ele-^efP^ea 
ments  of  words,  or  how  far  they  are  capable  of  ex-  decomp0g. 
preffing  thofe  founds,  which,  by  proper  combination  tjon  jaj3. 


icth  century,  but  was  reftored  in  987  by  Hugh  Capet, 
whence  it  obtained  the  name  of  Capetian .  It  was  ufed 
in  England,  as  well  as  Germany  and  France. 


and  arrangement,  conftitute  articulate  language,  i  he  guage. 
number  of  fimple  founds  in  any  language  cannot  be 
very  numerous  ;  and  it  is  plainly  thefe  fimple  founds 
alone  that  we  have  occafion  to  reprefent  by  alphabetical 
characters.  Hence  the  perfon  who  firft  invented  letters 
muft  have  been  capable  of  analyfing  language  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  feems  by  no  means  eafy  to  do,  and  concern- 
ing  which  even  the  learned  among  ourfelves  are  not  yet 
agreed.  It  is  this  difficulty  which  has  produced  the 
great  diverfity  in  the  number  of  alphabetical  chaiaCters 
ufed  by  different  nations  ;  and  where  we  fee  a  vaft  num¬ 
ber  of  them  ufed,  we  may  account  the  writing  not  the 
better,  but  much  the  worfe  for  it;  and  whoever  the 
pretended  inventor  was,  it  is  more  reafonable  to  fup- 
pofe  that  he  disfigured  an  alphabet  already  invented, 
by  unneceffary  additions,  than  been  the  author  of  one 
himfelf. 

When  we  confider  alphabetical  characters  as  thus  re- Probably 
icing  the  alphabet  fulting  from  an  analyfis  of  language,  it  will  by  no  means  ^ 

the  12th  century,  appear  probable  that  it  was  derived  from  agra  ua  an  gre£ive 
e  modern  Gothic,  progreffive  operation  of  the  human  mind  through  many  cvoiutionof 
ages.  There  is  not  the  leaft  affinity  betwixt  reprefent-  thc  human 
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ing  any  objeCt  by  a  picture  and  finding  out  the  founds  powers, 
which  compofe  the  word  by  which  it  is  expreffed  ;  nor, 
though  a  nation  had  been  in  ufe  to  represent  things  ei- 


n  England,  as  well  as  Germany  and  France.  though  a  nation  naa  Deen  111  r  T-  . l  ie 

The  modern  Gothic,  which  fpread  itfelf  all  over  ther  in  this  method,  or  by  any  kind  of  arbiti  ary  marks,  tor 

In  1- Vi #=•  i?th  snd  t  2th  centuries.  is  imnroDerlv  thoufands  of  years,  could  the  one  ever  have  e  o 
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Europe  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  is  improperly 
named,  as  not  deriving  its  origin  from  the  writing  an¬ 
ciently  ufed  by  the  Goths.  It  is,  however,  the  worft 
and  moft  barbarous  way  of  writing,  and  originated  a- 
mong  the  fchoolmen  in  the  decline  of  the  arts ;  being 

N'J  13. 
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thoufands  of  years,  could  the  one  ever  have  led  to  the 
other.  Arbitrary  marks  muft  always  be  the  fame  with 
pictures  in  this  refpeCt,  that  they  muft  always  be  fixed 
to  particular  objects,  and  thus  be  iucreafed  ad  infini - 

turn .  Letters,  on  the  other  hand,  are  indifferent  to 
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Alphabet,  all  obje#s  ;  and  therefore,  by  their  combinations,  which 
are  more  numerous  than  as  many  arbitrary  marks  as 
we  could  remember,  may  exprefs  all  the  obje#s  In  na¬ 
ture.  This  might  furnifh  an  argument  of  fome  ftrength 
for  the  divine  revelation  of  writing,  were  it  not  that 
other  arts,  feemingly  as  ufeful,  and  as  difficult  to  be 
invented,  had  not  been  exprefsly  afcribed  to  particular 
perfons  whom  we  cannot  fuppofe  to  have  been  divinely 
infpired.  Thus  metallurgy,  mufic,  the  keeping  of 
cattle,  and  ufe  of  tents,  are  all  afcribed  to  a  fingle  fa¬ 
mily  ;  and  though  writing  be  not  exprefsly  mentioned 
as  an  invention  in  Scripture,  there  is  no  reafon  to  have 
recourfe  to  a  revelation  for  it  as  long  as  the  human  fa¬ 
culties  are  known  to  have  been  fufficient  for  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  it.  Neverthelefs,  if  we  take  a  review  of  the 
different  arts  which  mankind  have  invented,  we  fhall 
^find,  that  few  of  them  refulted  from  any  gradual  pro- 
grefs  or  evolution  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind, 
but  rather  by  fome  fudden  and  almoft  unaccountable 
turn  of  thought  in  an  individual.  Thus,  the  art  of 
printing,  little  inferior  in  its  utility  to  that  of  writing, 
lay  hid  for  ages,  and  was  at  laft  invented  we  fcarce 
know  how ;  fo  that  if  one  inclined  to  fuppofe  this  a 
divine  revelation,  he  could  be  at  little  lofs  for  arguments 
to  fupport  his  hypothefis.  This  was  what  all  the  in¬ 
ventions  and  evolutions  of  human  powers  fince  the 
creation  had  never  been  able  to  accomplifh  ;  yet  no 
body  believes  that  it  required  fupernatural  abilities  to 
be  the  author  of  this  art,  becaufe  we  fee  plainly  that  it 
might  have  occurred  to  the  human  mind  from  various 
fources,  and  are  furprifed  that  it  did  not  occur  long 
before.  In  like  manner,  the  method  of  accounting  for 
the  celeftial  motions  by  the  united  forces  of  projection 
and  gravitation,  was  no  refult  .of  the  progrefs  that 
mankind  had  made  in  fcience,  but  luckily  occurred  to 
Mr  Horrox,  without  any  thing  that  we  know  to  di¬ 
re#  him,  or  perhaps  from  caufes  almoft  unknown  to 
himfelf.  Thus  alfo,  the  fteam-engine,  aeroftation,  &c. 
were  fuddenly  invented  only  by  a  flight  review  of  prin¬ 
ciples  well  known  before,  and  which  had  been  a  thou- 
fand  times  overlooked  by  thofe  who  might  have  invent¬ 
ed  both.  Alphabetic  writing,  therefore,  might  have 
been  no  dedu#ion  from  hieroglyphic  or  picture  wri¬ 
ting,  from  which  it  is  effentially  different ;  and  it  feems 
to  be  fome  confirmation  of  this,  that  all  nations  who 
ever  pretended  to  the  invention  of  letters,  have  afcri¬ 
bed  it  to  the  labours  of  one  particular  perfon,  without 
taking  notice  of  the  progrefs  made  towards  it  in  prece¬ 
ding  ages. 

Of  the  ele-  The  learned  author  of  Hermes  informs  us,  that  to 
about  20  plain  elementary  founds  we  owe  that  variety 
of  articulate  voices  which  have  been  fufficient  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  fentiments  of  fuch  an  innumerable  multitude 
as  all  the  paft  and  prefent  generations  of  men.  Mr 
Sheridan  fays,  that  the  number  of  fimple  founds  in  our 
tongue  are  28  ;  while  Dr  Kenrick  fays,  that  we  have 
only  i  1  dill  in#  fpecies  of  articulate  founds,  which  even 
by  contra#ion,  prolongation,  and  compofition,  are  in- 
creafedonly  to  the  number  of  16  ;  every  fyllable  or  ar¬ 
ticulate  found  in  our  language  being  one  of  the  num¬ 
ber.  Bifhop  Wilkins  and  Dr  William  Holder  fpeak 
of  33  diftin#  founds. 

After  the  analyfis  or  decompofition  of  language  in¬ 
to  the  elementary  founds,  the  next  towards  the  nota¬ 
tion  of  it  by  alphabetical  chara#ers,  would  be  the  de- 
Vo  L.  I.  Part  II. 
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lineation  of  a  feparate  mark  or  letter  to  reprefent  each  Alphabet, 
found  ;  which  marks,  though  few  in  number,  would  1 
admit  of  fuch  a  variety  of  arrangements  and  combina¬ 
tions,  as  might  be  capable  of  producing  that  infinity  of 
articulate  founds  which  compofe  language.  The  inge¬ 
nious  Wachter,  in  his  Nat  lira  et  Script  ura  Concordia, 
p.  64.  endeavours  to  ffiow,  that  ten  marks  or  charac¬ 
ters  are  fufficient  for  this  purpofe. — His  fcheme  is  as 
follows : 


Genus . 

Figura . 

Potejias . 

Vocal. 

0 

a.  e.  i.  0.  u. 

Guttural. 

0 

1 

k.  c.  ch. 
q.  g.  h. 

Lingual. 

z. 

1. 

Lingual. 

X 

d.  t. 

Lingual. 

, _ 

r. 

Dental. 

n 

f. 

Labial. 

3 

b.  P. 

Labial. 

01 

m. 

Labial. 

k 

s.  ph.  v.  w. 

Nafal. 

A 

n.  1 

If  this  is  the  cafe,  then  the  mod  fimple  alphabet, 
which  confifted  only  of  13  letters,  muff  have  been  a- 
bundantly  fufficient  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  much  of  our  twenty-four  letter  alphabet  may 
appear  fuperfluous.  That  able  mathematician  Tacquet 
has  calculated  the  various  combinations  of  the  24  let¬ 
ters,  even  without  any  repetition,  to  amount  to  no 
fewer  than  620,448,401,733,239,439,360,000  ;  while 
Clavius  makes  them  only  5,85 2,616,738,497,664,000. 

Either  of  thefe  numbers,  however,  is  infinite  to  the  hu¬ 
man  conceptions,  and  much  more  than  fufficient  to  ex¬ 
prefs  all  the  founds  that  ever  were  articulated  by  man.  ^ 

As  there  are  more  founds  in  fome  languages  than  in  Number  of 
others,  it  follows  of  courfe,  that  the  number  of  ele-  letters  in 
mentary  chara#ers,  or  letters,  muff  vary  in  the  alpha-  different 
bets  of  different  languages.  The  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  alphabets. 
and  Syriac  alphabets,  have  22  letters  ;  the  Arabic  28, 
the  Perfian  and  Egyptian,  or  Coptic,  32  ,*  the  prefent 
Ruffian  41  ;  the  Shanfcrit  50,*  while  the  Cafhmirian 
and  Malabaric  are  ftill  more  numerous.  The  following 
is  the  fcheme  of  the  Englifh  alphabet,  as  given  by  Mr 
Sheridan  in  his  Rhetorical  Grammar,  p.  9. 

Number  of  fimple  founds  in  our  tongue  28. 

yr  3  12  3  2  fix 

9  y o^wels,  a  aa  eo  o  eiu 
hall  hat  hate  beer  note  noofe  bet  fit  but 
w 

fhort  00 


„  y 

Ihort  ee 


19  Confonants ,  | 


eb  ed 


ef  eg  ek  el  em  en  ep  er  e3 
et  ev  ez  et  ft  eth  efli  ezh  ing. 

2  Superfluous,  c ,  which  has  the  power  of  ck  or  efs  ; 
q,  that  of  ek  before  u. 

3  R  2  Compound, 


Alphabet. 
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2  Compound ,  j,  which  ftands  for  edzh  ; 

*,  for  kf  or  gz. 

I  No  letter ,  h,  merely  a  mark  of  afpiration. 

Confonants  divided  into  Mutes  and  Semivowels . 

6  Mutes y  eb  ed  eg 
3  Pure  Mutes , 

3  Impure , 

7  cf  el  em  en 
J  efh  ezh  ing. 
el  em  en  er  ev  ez  eth  ezh  ing. 
ef  efs  cPj£  efh. 
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Nine  more  may  be  made  by  adding  a  point  to  each?  Alpha;  nix, 

k  I  1  I  m  Alphery. 


and  as  many  more  as 


|P  may  be  fufficient 


ep 

ed 


et. 

et. 


13  Semivowels . 
or  liquids , 

9  Vocal y 
4  Afpiratedy 


ek 
ek 
eb 

er  efs  ev  ez 


eg- 


ctfc  eth 


Divided  again  into 
4  Labial,  eb  ep  ev  ef. 

8  Dentaly  ed  et  eth  et  ez  efs  ezh  efh. 
4  Palatine ,  eg  ek  el  er. 

3  Nafal  em  en  ing. 


11 

Inperfec- 


phabet. 


'll 

Of  the 
forms  of 
letters. 


Mr  Sheridan  obferves,  that  our  alphabet  is  ill  calcu- 
tion  in  the  lated  for  the  notation  of  the  Englifh  tongue,  as  there 
Englifh  al-  are  many  founds  for  which  we  have  no  letters  or  marks  : 

and  there  ought  to  be  nine  more  characters  or  letters 
to  make  a  complete  alphabet,  in  which  every  fimple 
found  ought  to  have  a  mark  peculiar  to  itfelf.  The 
reafon  of  the  deficiency  is,  that  the  Roman  alphabet 
was  formerly  adopted  for  the  notation  of  the  Englifh 
language,  though  by  no  means  fuited  to  the  purpofe. 

It  now  remains  only  to  take  fome  notice  of  the  forms 
of  the  different  letters  ;  fome  knowledge  of  which  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  afcertaining  the  age  and  au¬ 
thenticity  of  infcriptions,  manufcripts,  charters,  and 
ancient  records  Many  authors  are  of  opinion,  that 
letters  derive  their  forms  from  the  pofitions  of  the  or¬ 
gans  of  fpeech  in  their  pronunciation  Van  Helmont 
has  taken  great  pains  to  prove,  that  the  Chaldaic  cha¬ 
racters  are  the  genuine  alphabet  of  Nature  ;  becaufe, 
according  to  him,  no  letter  can  be  rightly  founded 
without  difpofing  the  organs  of  fpeech  into  an  uniform 
pofition  with  the  figure  of  each  letter  ;  and  in  fupport 
of  this  fyftem,  he  has  anatomifed  the  organs  of  articu¬ 
lation. 

Mr  Nelme  has  endeavoured  to  fhow,  that  all  elemen¬ 
tary  characters  or  letters  derive  their  forms  from  the 
line  and  the  circle.  His  alphabet  confifts  of  13  radical 
letters,  four  diminifhed,  and  four  augmented. — The 
radicals  are  L,  O,  S,  A,  B,  C,  D,  N,  U,  I,  E,  M,  R. 
— H,  according  to  him,  is  derived  from  A  ;  P  from 
B  ,  T  from  D ;  and  F  from  U  :  thefe  are  called  dimi¬ 
nifhed  letters.  The  augmented  ones  are  Z  from  S  5 
G  from  C  ;  W  from  U  ;  and  Y  from  I.  He  proves 
that  his  characters  are  very  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Etrufcans  :  but  all  characters  are  compofed  either 
of  lines  and  circles  of  the  former,  and  of  parts  of  the 
latter. — Mr  Gebelin  deduces  them  from  hieroglyphic 
reprefentations,N  and  has  given  feveral  delineations  of 
human  figures,  trees,  &c.  in  confirmation  of  his  hypo¬ 
thecs. 

One  of  the  mofl  fimple  alphabets  has  been  formed, 
by  making  two  perpendicular  and  two  horizontal  lines: 
ajbjc 

thus,  d  M f  from  which  may  be  de- 
clHi 

duced  nine  different  characters  or  letters  ;  thus, 

jiJ  LLj  Li  JJ  S  LL  "si  PH  li¬ 


fer  the  notation  of  any  language,  by  adding  two  or  more 
points  to  each  character.  Though  thefe  fquare  cha¬ 
racters  are  not  calculated  for  difpatch  ;  yet  they  may 
be  made  as  expeditioufly,  or  more  fo,  than  the  Tartar, 
the  Bramin,  the  Cafhmirian,  or  many  others.  Writing 
compofed  of  thefe  charade  rs,  is  at  fir  ft  fight  fomewhat  23 
like  the  Hebrew. — Mr  Dow,  author  of  the  hiftory  of  New  lan- 
Indoftan,  lately  formed  a  new  language  and  alphabet. 

This  language,  and  the  characters  formed  for  its  nota-  pow# 
tion,  were  fo  eafy,  that  a  female  of  his  acquaintance  ac¬ 
quired  the  knowledge  of  them  in  three  weeks,  and  cor- 
refponded  with  him  therein  during  their  intimacy. 

AEPHJENIX,  white  barley- fugar,  to  which  is  gi¬ 
ven  an  extraordinary  name,  to  render  it  more  valuable. 

This  fugar,  which  is  thought  good  for  colds,  is  made 
of  common  fugar,  which  is  boiled  until  it  becomes  eafy 
to  crack,  when  they  pour  it  upon  a  marble  table,  grea- 
fed  with  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  mould  it  into  va¬ 
rious  figures  with  a  brafs  crotchet.  It  is  eafily  falfified 
with  ftarch- 

ALPHERY  (Mikipher),  born  in  Rufiia,  and  of 
the  Imperial  line.  When  that  country  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  inteftine  quarrels,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  ifith 
century,  and  the  royal  houfe  particularly  was  fo  fe- 
verely  perfecuted  by  impoftors,  this  gentleman  and  his 
two  brothers  were  fent  over  to  England,  and  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  care  of  Mr  Jofeph  Bidell,  a  Rufiia  mer¬ 
chant.  Mr  Bidell,  when  they  were  of  age  fit  for  the 
univerfity,  fent  them  all  three  to  Oxford,  where  the 
finall-pox  unhappily  prevailing,  two  of  them  died  of  it. 

We  know  not  whether  this  furviving  brother  took  any 
degrees  or  not,  but  it  is  very  probable  he  did,  fince  he 
entered  into  holy  orders;  and  in  the’year  1618,  had 
the  redory  of  Wooley  in  Huntingtonfhire,  a  living  of 
no  very  confiderable  value,  being  rated  at  under  L.  10 
in  the  king’s  books.  Here  he  did  his  duty  with  great 
cheerfulnefs  and  alacrity ;  and  although  he  was  twice 
invited  back  to  his  native  country  by  fome  who  would 
have  ventured  their  utmoft  to  have  fet  him  on  the 
throne  of  his  anceftors,  he  cliofe  ^  rather  to  remain 
with  his  flock,  and  to  ferve  God  in  the  humble  Ra¬ 
tion  of  a  parifh-prieft.  Yet  in  1643,  he  underwent 
the  fevereft  trials  from  the  rage  of  the  fanatics  ;  who, 
not  fatisfied  with  depriving  him  of  his  living,  infulted 
him  in  the  moft  barbarous  manner ;  for  having  procu¬ 
red  a  file  of  mufqueteers  to  pull  him  out  of  his  pulpit, 
as  he  was  preaching  on  a  Sunday,  they  turned  his  wife 
and  fmall  children  into  the  ftreet,  into  which  alfo  they 
threw  his  goods.  The  poor  man  in  this  diftrefs  raifed 
him  a  tent  under  fome  trees  in  the  church-yard,  over 
againft  his  houfe,  where  he  and  his  family  lived  for  a 
week.  One  day  having  gotten  a  few  eggs,  he  picked 
up  fome  rotten  wood  and  dry  fticks,  and  with  thefe 
made  a  fire  in  the  church-porch,  in  order  to  boil  them  ; 
but  fome  of  his  adverfaries,  to  fhow  how  far  they  could, 
carry  their  rage  againft  the  church,  for  this  poor  man 
was  fo  harmlefs  they  could  have  none  againft  him,  came 
and  kicked  about  his  fire,  threw  down  his  fkillet,  and 
broke  his  eggs.  After  this,  having  ftill  a  little  money, 
he  made  a  fmall  purchafe  in  that  neighbourhood,  built 

him 
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Alpheus  him  a  houfe,  and  lived  there  fome  years.  He  was  e ti¬ 
ll  couraged  to  this  by  a  prelbyterian  minifter  who  came 
A  p  on  j^jg  room,  who  honeftly  paid  him  the  fifth  part  of 
¥  the  annual  income  of  the  living,  which  was  the  allow¬ 
ance  made  by  parliament  to  eje£led  minifters,  treated 
him  with  great  humanity,  and  did  him  all  the  fervices 
in  his  power.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  this  gentle¬ 
man's  name  is  not  prefervcd,  his  conduct  in  this  refpedl 
being  the  more  laudable,  becaufe  it  was  not  a  little  lin¬ 
gular.  Afterwards,  probably  on  the  death  or  removal 
of  this  gentleman,  Mr  Alphery  left  Huntingtonftnre, 
and  came  and  refided  at  Hammerfmith  till  the  Reflo- 
ration  put  him  in  pofleffion  of  his  living  again.  He 
returned  on  this  occafion  to  Huntingtonfhire,  where  he 
did  not  flay  long  ;  for  being  upwards  of  80,  and  withal 
very  infirm,  he  could  not  perform  the  duties  of  his 
function.  Having,  therefore,  fettled  a  curate,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  his  eldefl  fon’s  houfe  at  Hammerfmith,  where 
fhortly  after  he  died,  full  of  years  and  of  honour. 

ALPHEUS,  (Strabo  ;  Alpheius,  (Ptolemy);  a 
noted  and  large  river  of  the  Peleponnefus  ;  which,  ri¬ 
fling  in,  and  after  feveral  windings  running  through, 
Arcadia,  and  by  Olympia  in  Elis,  with  a  fouthrwefl 
courfe,  pours  into  the  Sinus  Chelonites,  about  ten  miles 
to  the  fouth  of  Olympia.  It  has  a  common  fpring  with 
the  Eurotas,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Parthenius,  near  the 
village  Afea,  (Strabo.)  The  Alpheus  and  Eurotas 
mix  and  run  together  for  20  fladia  ;  after  which,  they 
enter  a  fubterraneous  paflage  at  Mautinea  ;  then  again 
emerge,  the  Eurotas  in  Laconica,  and  theAlpheus  in  the 
territory  of  Megalopolis,  'Paufanias.)  The  poets  fable 
flrange  things  of  this  river  ;  particularly,  th3t,  out  of 
love  to  the  nymph  Arethufa ,  it  runs  under  the  fea  to 
Sicily,  and  burlts  out  at  the  fountain  of  that  name  in 
Syracufe,  Virgil ).  Its  waters  were  reckonedgood  in  the 
leprofy,  which  is  called  Aa^  by  the  Greeks  ;  and  hence 
the  name  Alpheus- — Paufanias  adds,  that  the  Eleans 
bad  a  law,  which  condemned  any  woman  to  death  that 
fiiould  either  appear  at  the  Olympic  game3,  or  even 
crofs  this  river  during  that  folemnity :  and  the  Eleans 
add,  that  the  only  woman  who  tranfgrefled  it,  had  dif- 
guifed  herfelf  in  the  habit  of  a  mailer  or  keeper  of 
thefe  games,  and  conduced  her  fon  thither;  but  when 
fhe  faw  him  come  off  victorious,  her  joy  made  her  for¬ 
get  her  difguife,  fo  that  her  fex  was  difcovered  She 
was  pardoned,  but  from  that  time  a  law  was  made  that 
the  keepers  fiiould  appear  there  naked. 

ALPHONSIN,  in  furgery,  an  inllrument  for  ex¬ 
tracting  bullets  out  of  gun-fhot  wounds.  This  inllru¬ 
ment  derives  its  name  from  the  inventor  Alphonfus  Fer- 
rier,  a  phyfician  of  Naples.  It  coniills  of  three  branch¬ 
es,  which  are  clofed  by  a  ring.  When  clofed  and  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  wound,  the  operator  draws  back  the 
ring  towards  the  handle,  upon  which  the  branches  o- 
pening  take  hold  of  the  ball  ;  and  then  the  ring  is 
pulhed  from  the  haft,  by  which  means  the  branches 
grafp  the  ball  fo  firmly,  as  to  extraCt  it  from  the  wound. 

ALPHONSUS  X.  king  of  Leon  and  Caltile,  fur- 
named  the  Wife,  was  author  of  the  aflronomical  tables 
called  Alphonfine .  Reading  of  Quintus  Curtius  gave 
him  fuch  delight,  that  it  recovered  him  out  of  a  dange¬ 
rous  illnefs.  He  read  the  Bible  fourteen  times,  with 
feveral  comments  on  it.  He  is  faid  to  have  found  fault 
with  the  ftru&ureof  the  mundane  fyftem,  and  has  been 


charged  with  impiety  on  that  fcore  ;  but  unjuflly,  for  Alpini, 
he  only  found  fault  with  the  involved  fyllem  of  fome  Alpinia. 
altronomers.  He  was  dethroned  by  his  foil  Sancho  ;  - ’v—**- 
and  died  of  grief,  A.  D.  1284. 

ALPINI  (Piofpero),  a  famous  phyfician  and  bo- 
tanill,  born  in  the  Venetian  territory,  in  [  £53.  He 
travelled  in  Egypt  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  exotic 
plants,  and  was  the  fir  ft  who  explained  the  fruClifica- 
tion  and  generation  of  plants  by  the  fexual  fyftem. 

Upon  his  return  to  Venice,  in  1586,  Andrea  Doria, 
prince  of  Melfi,  appointed  him  his  phyfician  :  and  he 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  much  in  this  capacity,  that  he 
was  efteemed  the  firfl  phyfician  of  his  age.  The  repu¬ 
blic  of  Venice  began  to  be  uneafy,  that  a  fiibjeCt  of 
theirs,  of  fo  great  merit  as  Alpini,  fhould  continue  at 
Genoa,  when  he  might  be  of  fo  much  fervice  and  ho¬ 
nour  to  their  flate  :  they  therefore  recalled  him  in 
15 93,  to  fill  the  profeflbrftiip  of  botany  at  Padua  ; 
and  he  had  a  falary  of  200  florins,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  raifed  to  750.  He  difcharged  this  office  with 
great  reputation  ;  but  his  health  became  very  precari¬ 
ous,  having  been  much  broke  by  the  voyages  he  had 
made.  According  to  the  regiller  of  the  univerfity  of 
Padua,  fie  died  the  5th  of  February  1617,  in  the  64th 
year  of  his  age  ;  and  was  buried  the  day  after,  without 
any  funeral  pomp,  in  the  church  of  St  Anthony. — Al¬ 
pini  wrote  the  following  works  in  Latin  :  1.  Of  the 
phyfic  of  the  Egyptians,  in  four  books.  Printed  at 
Venice,  1591,  in  4*°.  2.  A  treatife  concerning  the  plants 
of  Egypt.  Printed  at  Venice,  1592,  in  4to.  3.  A 
dialogue  concerning  balfams.  Printed  at  Venice,  1592, 
in  4l 4.  Seven  books  concerning  the  method  of  form¬ 
ing  a  judgement  of  the  life  or  death  of  patients.  Print¬ 
ed  at  Venice,  1691,  in  4to.  5.  Thirteen  Books  con¬ 
cerning  methodical  Phyfic.  Padua,  r6ii,  folio;  Ley¬ 
den,  17 '9,  in  4to.  6.  A  Deputation  held  in  the  fchool 
at  Padua,  concerning  the  Raphonticum.  Padua,  1612, 
and  1629,  4to.  7.  Of  exotic  plants,  in  two  books.  Ve¬ 
nice,  1699,  in  4t0.  He  left  feveral  other  works,  which 
have  never  been  printed  ;  particularly,  8.  The  fifth  book 
concerning  the  phyfic  of  the  Egyptians.  9.  Five  books 
concerning  the  natural  hiftory  of  thin  ’.s  obferved  in  E- 
gypt,  adorned  with  a  variety  of  draughts  of  plants, 

Hones,  and  animals. 

ALPINIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  8th  or¬ 
der,  Scit  amine#.  The  charadlers  are  :  The  calyx  is  a 
perianthium  above,  fmall,  and  trifid:  The  corolla  is 
monopetalous,  unequal,  and  as  if  doubled:  The  jlami - 
na  confift  of  one  filament,  with  linear  antj^erse  joining 
to  the  margin  :  The  pijlillum  has  a  roundifii  germen, 
beneath  ;  the  ftylus  Ample,  and  the  ftigma  obtufely  tri¬ 
gonous  :  The  pericarpium  is  a  fiefiiy  ovate  trilocular 
capfule,  with  three  valves  :  The  feeds  are  ovate,  and 
very  numerous  ;  the  receptaculum  is  pulpy  and  very 
large.  Of  this  genus  there  is  but  one  fpecies,  which 
is  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  grows  natural¬ 
ly  in  moift  places.  The  leaves  decay  every  winter,  and 
are  pufhed  out  from  the  roots  in  the  fpring,  like  the 
ginger  and  maranta  ;  fo  mull  be  managed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  directed  for  thefe  two  plants,  and  may  be 
propagated  by  parting  the  roots  when  the  leaves  de¬ 
cay. 
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Alpifte,  ALPISTE,  or  Alpia,  a  fort  of  feed ufed  to  feed 
Alps,  birds  with,  efpecially  when  they  are  to  be  nourifhed 
V***-'  for  breeding.  The  alpifte  feed  is  of  an  oval  figure,  of 
a  pale  yellow,  inclining  to  an  ifabel  colour,  bright  and 
gloffy.  It  is  an  article  of  the  corn-chandlers  and  feedf- 
mens  trade. 

ALPS  (anc.  geo g.),  a  range  of  high  mountains,  fe- 
parating  Italy  from  Gaul  and  Germany,  in  the  form  of 
a  crefcent.  They  take  their  rife  from  the  Vada  Saba- 
tia,  or  Savona  ;  and  reach  to  the  Sinus  flanaticus  (now 
Golfo  di  Carnaro  of  the  Adriatic),  and  the  fprings  of 
the  river  Colapis  (now  the  Kulpe) ;  extending,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Livy,  2000  ftadia  in  length,  or  250  miles  :  they 
are  divided  into  feveral  parts,  and  accordingly  have  dif¬ 
ferent  names.  From  Savona  to  the  fprings  of  the  Varus, 
where  the  Alps  lie  againfl  the  fea  of  Genoa,  they  arc 
called  Maritime ,  now  le  Montagne  di  Tend  a.  Thefe  ex¬ 
tend  from  fouth  to  north,  between  Gaul  to  the  well, 
and  Genoa  to  the  eaft,  beginning  at  Monaco  on  the 
Mediterranean  ;  then  running  out  thro’  the  eafl  of  the 
county  of  Nice,  and  between  that  and  the  marquifate  of 
Saluzzo,  terminate  at  length  at  mount  Vifo,  between 
Dauphine  and  Piedmont.  Hence  to  Sufa  run  the  Alpes 
Cottia  (Sueton.)  5  Cot  tana:  (Tacitus);  mountains  ex¬ 
tremely  liigh,feparating  Dauphine  from  Piedmont,  and 
extending  from  mount  Vifo  to  mount  Cenis,  between 
the  Alpes  Maritime  to  the  fouth,  and  the  Grata  to 
the  north.  The  Alpes  Graiee  (Pliny),  fo  called  from 
the  paffage  of  Hercules,  begin  from  mount  Cenis,  where 
the  Cottia  terminate  •,  and  run  out  between  Savoy  and 
the  Tarentefe  to  the  weft,  and  Piedmont  and  the  Duche 
d’Aoufte  to  the  eaft,  quite  to  the  Great  St  Bernard, 
where  the  Alpes  Pennine  begin.  They  are  alfo  called 
by  fonie  Graia  Alpes  ^  and  Grains  Mons  (Tacitus); 
which  extend  from  weft  to  eaft,  between  St  Bernard 
and  the  Adula,  or  St  Godart ;  and  thus  they  run  out 
between  the  Valefe  to  the  north,  and  the  Milanefe  to 
the  fouth.  With  thefe  are  continued  the  Alpes  Rhati - 
ca>  to  the  head  of  the  river  Piave  ;  a  part  of  which 
are  the  Alpes  Tridentina ,  to  the  north  of  Trent.  To 
thefe  join  the  Alpes  Noricee,  reaching  to  Doblach  in 
Tyrol,  to  the  north  of  the  river  Tajamento  :  thence 
begin  the  Alpes  Ganiica ,  or  of  Carniola ,  extending  to 
the  fprings  of  the  Save  :  and  the  laft,  called  Alpes  Pan - 
noniexy  and  Julian  extend  to  the  fprings  of  the  Kulpe. 
Some,  however,  extend  the  Alps  to  the  north  of  Dal¬ 
matia  5  others,  again,  to  Thrace  and  the  Euxine.  But 
their  termination  at  the  Kulpe,  as  above,  is  more  ge¬ 
nerally  received.  They  were  formerly  called  Albia>  and 
Alpionia  Strabo).  Through  thefe  mountains  Hannibal 
forced  his  paffage  into  Italy,  by  pouring  vinegar  on 
the  rock,  heated  by  burning  large  piles  of  wood  on 
them,  by  which  means  they  became  crumbled  (Livy). 
They  are  covered  with  perpetual  fnow. 

The  Alps  arc  the  hi; heft  mountains  in  Europe; 
being,  according  to  fome  geometricians,  about  two 
miles  in  perpendicular  height.  They  begin  at  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  ;  and  ftretching  northward,  feparate  Pied¬ 
mont  and  Savoy  from  the  adjacent  countries  ;  whence 
directing  their  courfe  to  the  eaft,  they  form  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  terminate 
near  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  north-eaft  of 
Venice.  It  was  over  theweftern  part  of  thofe  moun¬ 
tains,  towards  Piedmont,  that  Hannibal  forced  his 
paffage  into  Italy. 


The  profpeCI  from  many  parts  of  this  enormous  Alps, 
range  of  mountains  is  extremely  romantic,  efpecially 
towards  the  north- weft.  One  of  the  moft  celebrated 
is  the  Grande  Cliartreufe,  where  is  a  monaftery  found¬ 
ed  by  St  Bruno  about  the  year  1084.  From  Echelles, 
a  little  village  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  to  the  top 
of  the  Cliartreufe,  the  diflance  is  fix  miles.  Along  this 
courfe,  the  road  runs  winding  up,  for  the  moft  part 
not  fix  feet  broad.  O11  one  hand  is  the  rock,  with 
woods  of  pine  trees  hanging  over  head ;  on  the  other 
a  prodigious  precipice  almoft  perpendicular  ;  at  tlic 
bottom  of  which  rolls  a  torrent,  that,  fometimes  tum¬ 
bling  among  the  fragments  of  ftone  which  have  fallen 
from  on  high,  and  fometimes  precipitating  itfelfdown 
vaft  defeents  with  a  noife  like  thunder,  rendered  yet 
more  tremendous  by  the  echo  from  the  mountains  on 
each  fide,  concurs  to  form  one  of  the  moft  folemn,  the 
moft  romantic,  and  moft  aftonifhing  feenes  in  nature. 

To  this  defeription  may  be  added  the  ftrange  views 
made  by  thC  craggs  and  cliffs,  and  the  numerous  caf- 
cades  which  throw  themfelves  from  the  very  fummit 
down  into  the  vale.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  is 
the  convent  of  St  Bruno,  which  is  the  fuperior  of  the 
whole  order.  The  inhabitants  confift  of  ico  fathers, 
with  300  fervants,  who  grind  their  corn,  prefs  their 
wine,  and  perform  every  domeftic  office,  even  to  the 
making  of  their  clothes.  In  the  Album  of  the  fathers 
is  an  admired  alcaic  ode,  written  by  the  late  ingenious 
Mr  Gray  when  he  vifited  the  Chartreufe,  and  which  has 
fince  been  publifhed  among  his  works. 

The  glaciers  of  Savoy  are  fclfo  juftly  reckoned  among 
the  moft  ftupendous  works  of  nature.  Thefe  are  im- 
menfe  maffes  of  ice,  lodged  upon  the  gentler  declivities 
amidft  the  Alps,  and  exhibiting  reprefentations  be¬ 
yond  conception  fantaftic  and  pi&urefque  In  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  narrative  of  Mr  BourriVs  journey  hither, 
we  meet  with  the  following  account  of  the  Prieure,  in 
the  valley  of  Chamouni.  We  had,  fays  he,  the  mag¬ 
nificent  profpeft  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  equally  in- 
acceffible,  and  covered  with  ice  ;  and  above  the  reft 
that  of  Mount  Blanc,  whofe  top  feemed  to  reach,  and 
even  pierce,  the  higheft  region  of  the  clouds.  1  he 
chain  upon  which  this  mountain  looks  down  like  a 
giant,  is  compofed  of  maffes  of  rocks,  which  terminate 
in  pikes  or  fpires,  called  the  Needles ,  and  which  are 
ranged  like  tents  in  a  camp.  Their  Tides  appear  lighter 
and  more  airy,  from  the  ornament  of  feveral  hollow 
breaks  and  furrows  fretted  in  the  rock  itfelf,  as  well 
as  from  the  different  ftreaks  and  panes  of  ice  and  fnow, 
which,  without  changing  the  general  character  of  their 
form,  or  the  majefty  of  their  appearance,  give  them  a 
piCturefque  variety.  Lower  down,  the  eye  furveys 
with  ravifhment  the  gills  of  ice,  and  the  feveral  gla¬ 
ciers,  extending  almoft  into  the  plain,  whilft  this  ap¬ 
pears  like  an  artificial  garden,  embellifhed  with  the 
mixture  of  a  variety  of  colours.  We  have  a  pi&urefque 
oppofition  to  this  chain,  which  is  formed  by  innumer¬ 
able  mountains  at  the  diftance  of  near  50  leagues,  be¬ 
tween  whofe  tops  we  have  a  glimpfe  of  thofe  feveral 
plains  which  they  environ. 

M.  de  Sauffure,  who  had  vifited  thofe  mountains  a- 
bout  two  months  before  M.  Bourrit,  felt  liimfelf  na¬ 
turally  electrified  in  this  place.  This  extraordinary 
phenomenon  feems  not  to  have  been  experienced  by 
the  latter  or  his  company  ;  but  they  heard  a  long-con¬ 
tinued 
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Alps,  tlnucd  rumbling  noife  like  that  of  thunder, 
c-VWwas  rendered  more  awful  by  the  filence  of  the  place 
where  they  ftood.  This  noife  proceeded  from  the  fub- 
fequent  caufes,  viz.  the  avalanches  of  fnow,  which  fe- 
parated  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  rolled 
down  to  the  bottom  :  confiderable  fragments  of  the 
rocks  which  followed  them,  overturning  others  in  their 
fall  ;  and  maffy  blocks  of  ice,  which  precipitated  from 
the  fummits. 

The  valley  of  Montanvert  appears  to  be  peculiarly 
romantic.  Here,  fays  M.  Bourrit,  we  beheld  a  fpa- 
cious  icy  plain  entirely  level.  Upon  this  there  rofe  a 
mountain  all  of  ice,  with  Heps  afcending  to  the  top, 
which  feemed  the  throne  of  fume  divinity.  It  likewife 
took  the  form  of  a  grand  cafcade,  whofc  figure  was  be¬ 
yond  conception  beautiful ;  and  the  fun,  which  fhone 
upon  it,  gave  a  fparkling  brilliance  to  the  whole.  The 
valley  on  our  right  hand  was  ornamented  with  prodi¬ 
gious  glaciers,  that,  fhooting  up  to  an  immeafurable 
height  between  the  mountains,  blend  their  colours  with 
the  ikies,  which  they  appear  to  reach. 

Alps,  befides  its  proper  fignification,  by  which  it 
denotes  a  certain  chain  of  mountains  which  feparate 
Italy  from  France  and  Germany,  is  frequently  ufed  as 
an  appellative  to  denote  any  mountains  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  height  or  extenfive  range.  In  this  fenfe,  Aufo- 
nius  and  others  call  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  Alps ; 
and  Gellius  the  Spanifh  Alps,  Alpini  Hifpani . 

Hence  alfo  we  fay,  the  Britijh  Alpsy  the  Afiatic 
AlpSy  the  Alps  of  America . 

The  Scottijh  Alps  terminate  in  a  moil  fublime  and 
abrupt  manner,  at  the  great  promontory  the  Alta  Ripa 
of  Ptolemy,  the  Ord  or  Alrdy  i.  e.  the  H eighty  of  C ait hnefs. 
The  upper  part  is  covered  with  gloomy  heath ;  the  lower 
is  a  ftupendous  precipice,  excavated  into  vail  caverns, 
the  haunt  of  feals  and  different  fea-fowl.  On  the  eaftern 
fide  of  the  kingdom,  this  is  the  ftriking  termination  of 
the  vaft  mountains  of  Scotland  which  form  its  High¬ 
lands,  the  habitation  of  the  original  inhabitants,  driven 
from  their  ancient  feats  by  the  anceftors  of  Lowland 
Scots,  defendants  of  Saxons,  French,  and  Normans  ; 
congenerous  with  the  Englifh,  yet  abfurdly  and  invi- 
dioufiy  diftinguifhed  from  them.  Language,  as  well 
as  flriking  natural  boundaries,  mark  their  place.  Their 
mountains  face  on  the  well  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  wind 
along  the  weft  of  Caithnefs;  among  which  Morvern  and 
Scaraben,  Ben- Hop  and  Ben-Lugal,  arife  pre-eminent. 
Sutherland  is  entirely  alpine,  as  are  Rofsfhire  and  In- 
vernefsfhire.  Their  Summit  Alpes  arc,  Meal  Fourvou- 
nich,  the  Coryarich,  Benewich,  and  Benevifh  near  Fort 
William  ;  the  laft  of  which  is  reported  to  be  1450  yards 
in  height.  Great  part  of  Aberdeenfhire  lies  in  this 
tradl.  It  boafts  of  another  Morvern,  foaring  far  be¬ 
yond  the  others.  This  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Grampian 
hills,  and  perhaps  the  higheft  from  the  fea  of  any  in 
Great  Britain.  They  again  comprehend  the  eaftern 
part  of  Perthfhire,  and  finifh  on  the  magnificent  fhorcs 
of  Lochlomond  ;  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  which  Ben- 
lomond  rifes,  diftinguifhed  among  its  fellows.  From 
hence  the  reft  of  North  Britain  forms  a  chain  of  hum¬ 
bler  hills  ;  but  in  Cumberland,  part  of  Weftmoreland, 
Yorkfhire,  Lancafhire,  and  Derbyfhire,  the  Alps  re¬ 
fume  their  former  majefty.  A  long  and  tame  interval 
fucceeds.  The  long  fublime  tra£l  of  Wales  arifes,  the 
ancient  poffellion  of  the  ancient  Britifh  race.  From  the 
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which  Ord,  the  great  mountains  recede  inland,  and  leave  arvaft 
flat  between  their  bales  and  the  lea,  fronting  the  waves 
with  a  fenes  of  lofty  rocky  precipices,  as  far  as  the  little 
creek  of  Staxigo  ;  the  whole  a  bold,  but  moil  inhof- 
pitable  fhore  for  (hipping.  Wick  and  Staxigo  have 
indeed  their  creeks,  or  rather  chafms,  which  open  be¬ 
tween  the  cliffs,  and  may  accidentally  prove  a  retreat, 
unlefs  in  an  eaftern  gale. 

The  Afiatic  Alps  are  deferibed  under  the  articles  Al¬ 
taic  Chain  and  Werturian  Mountains . 

The  A?nerican  Alps  are,  The  Andes  or  Cordillera* , 
in  South  America;  and  the  Apalachian  or  Allegany 
mountains,  in  North  America. 

The  higheft  ground  in  North  America  is  placed  by 
Captain  Carver  in  lat.  470  weft  long,  from  Lond.  98° 
between  a  lake  from  which  the  Oregon  flows,  and  an¬ 
other  called  White-bear  Lakey  from  which  arifes  the 

Miflifippi. 

This  exalted  fituation  is  part  of  the  Shining  Moun¬ 
tains,  which  arc  branches  of  the  vaft  chain  which  per¬ 
vades  the  whole  continent  of  America.  It  may  be 
fairly  taken  from  the  fouthern  extremity,  where  Staten 
Land  and  Terra  del  Fuego  rife  out  of  the  fea  as  inf¬ 
lated  links  to  an  immenfe  height,  black,  rocky,  and 
marked  with  rugged  fpired  tops,  frequently  covered 
with  fnow.  New  Georgia  may  be  added  as  another 
horribly  congenial,  rifing  detached  farther  to  the  eaft. 
The  mountains  about  the  Straits  of  Magellan  foar  to 
an  amazing  height,  and  infinitely  fupenor  to  thofe  of 
the  northern  hemifphere  under  the  fame  degree  of  la¬ 
titude.  From  the  north  fide  of  the  Straits  of  Ma¬ 
gellan,  they  form  a  continued  chain  through  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Chili  and  Peru,  preferring  a  courfe  not  re¬ 
mote  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  fummits,  in  many 
places,  are  the  higheft  in  the  world.  There  are  not 
lefs  than  12,  which  are  from  2400  toifes  high  to  above 
3000.  Pichincha,  which  impends  over  Qmto,  is  about 
35  leagues  from  the  fea  5  and  its  fummit  is  2430  toifes 
above  the  furface  of  the  water.  Cayambe,  immediate¬ 
ly  under  the  equator,  is  above  3C00 ;  and  Chimbo¬ 
razo  higher  than  the  laft  by  200.  Moft  of  them  have 
been  volcanic,  and  in  different  ages  marked  with  erup¬ 
tions  far  more  horrible  than  have  been  known  in  other 
quarters  of  the  globe.  They  extend  from  the  equator 
through  Chili ;  in  which  kingdom  is  a  range  of  volca-  * 
noes,  from  lat.  26.  fouth,  to  45.  30.  and  poftibly  from 
thence  into  Terra  del  Fuego  itfelf ;  which,  forming 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  may  have  been  rent  from  • 
the  continent  by  fome  great  convulfion,  occafioned  by 
their  labourings  ;  and  New  Georgia  forced  up  from « 
the  fame  caufe.  An  unparalleled  extent  of  plain  ap¬ 
pears  on  their  eaftern  fide.  **  The  river  of  Amazons 
runs  along  a  level  cloathed  with  forefts,  after  it  burfts 
from  its  confinement  at  the  Pongo  of  Borjas,  till  it 
reaches  its  fea-like  difeharge  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  the  northern  hemifphere,  the  Andes  pafs  through 
the  narrow  ifthmus  of  Darien  into  the  kingdom  of 
Mexico,  and  preferve  a  m-ajeflic  height  and  their  vol¬ 
canic  difpofition.  The  mountain  Popocatepec  made 
a  violent  eruption  during  the  expedition  of  Cortez,  • 
which  is  moft  beautifully  deferibed  by  his  hiftorian  An¬ 
tonio  de  Solis.  This,  poffibly,  is  the  fame  with  the 
volcano  obferved  by  the  Abbe  d’Auteroche,  in  his  way 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico;  which,  from  the  naked- - 
nefs  of  the  lavas,  he  conje&ured  to  have  been  but  late-- 
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Alps,  ly  extinguished.  From  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  tnis 
Alp--  'vas  is  c ont'nued  northward,  and  to  the  eaft  of  Cali" 

wv—  fjrnla ;  then  verge-  fo  greatly  towards  the  weft,  as  to 
leave  3  very  inconvierable  fpace  between  it  and  the 
Pacihe  Oc -an  ;  and  frequently  detached  branches  jut 
int  the  fea,  and  form  promontories  ;  which,  with 
parts  of  the  chain  itfelf,  were  often  feen  by  our  navi¬ 
gator?  in  the  courfe  of  their  voyage.  Some  branches, 
as  we  have  before  obferved,  extend  towards  the  eaft, 
but  not  to  any  great  diftance.  A  plain,  rich  in  woods 
and  Savannas,  fwarming  with  bifons  or  buffaloes,  flags, 
and  Virginian  deer,  with  bears,  and  great  variety  of 
game,  occupies  an  amazing  tradl,  from  the  great  lakes 
r>f  Canada,  as  low  as  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  ;  and  eaft- 
ward  to  the  other  great  chain  of  mountains,  the  Apa- 
lachian,  which  are  the  Alps  of  that  fide  of  northern 
America.  Its  commencement  is  fuppofed  to  be  about 
Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  George,  with  branches 
.pointing  obliquely  to  the  river  St  Laurence  eaftward, 
and  riling  on  its  oppofite  coafts  ;  others  extending, 
with  lowering  progrefs,  even  into  our  poor  remnant 
of  the  new  world.  Nova  Scotia.  The  main  chain  paffes 
through  the  province  of  New  York,  where  it  is  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Highlands,  and  lies  within 
40  miles  of  the  Atlantic.  From  thence  it  recedes 
irom  the  fea,  in  proportion  as  it  advances  fouthward } 
and  near  its  extremity  in  South  Carolina  is  300  miles 
diftant  from  the  water.  It  confifts  of  feveral  parallel 
ridges,  divided  by  moll  enchanting  vallics,  and  gene¬ 
rally  cloathed  with  variety  of  woods.  Thefe  ridges 
rife  gradually  from  the  eaft,  one  above  the  other,  to 
the  central  ;  from  which  they  gradually  fall  to  the 
weft,  into  the  vaft  plains  of  the  Miflifippi.  The  middle 
ridge  is  of  an  enormous  bulk  and  heighr.  The  whole 
extends  in  breadth  about  70 -miles;  and  in  many  pla¬ 
ces  leaves  great  chafms  for  the  diicharge  of  the  vaft 
-and  numerous  rivers  which  rife  in  the  bofoms  of  the 
mountains,  and  empty  themfclves  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  after  yielding  a  matchlefs  navigation  to  the 
provinces  they  water. 

Beyond  the  branch  of  the  Apalachian  mountains 
called  The  Endlefs ,  is  another  of  amazing  extent, 
nearly  as  high  as  the  mountains  themfelves.  This 
plain  (called  the  Upper  Plains)  is  exceedingly  rich 
land ;  begins  at  the  Mohock’s  River  *,  reaches  to 
within  a  fmall  diftance  of  Lake  Ontario  ;  and  to 
the  weftward  forms  part  of  the  extenfive  plains  of 
the  Ohio,  and  reaches  to  an  unknown  diftance  be¬ 
yond  the  Milfifippi.  Vaft  rivers  take  their  rife,  and 
fall  to  every  point  of  the  compafs  ;  into  Lake  Ontario, 
Into  Hudfon’s  River,  and  into  the  Delawar  and  Suf- 
quebanna.  The  tide  of  the  Hudfon’s  River  flows  thro’ 
its  deep-worn  bed  far  up,  even  to  within  a  fmall  di¬ 
ftance  of  the  head  of  the  Delawar  ;  which,  after  a  fu¬ 
rious  courfe  down  a  long  defeent,  interrupted  with  ra¬ 
pids,  meets  the  tide  not  very  remote  from  its  difeharge 
into  the  ocean. 

ALPUXARRAS,  or  Alpaxares,  mountains  of 
Spain,  in  die  province  of  Granada,  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Mediterranean  fea.  They  are  about  17  leagues  in 
length,  and  1 1  in  breadth,  reaching  from  the  city  of 
Velez  to  Almeria.  They  are  inhabited  by  Moors,  who 
are  the  remains  of  the  difperlion  and  ruin  of  their  em¬ 
pire.  They  embraced  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  but  pre¬ 
serve  their  own  manner  of  living,  and  their  language, 
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though  much  corrupted.  Here  is  a  rivulet  between  Alqnier 
Pitros  and  Portngos,  which  dyes  linen  that  is  dipped  in  II 
it  black  in  an  inftant.  Near  this  rivulet  is  a  cavern,  from 
which  proceeds  fo  malignant  a  fteam,  that  it  deftroys  '  ** 

fuch  animals  as  come  near  it.  The  Morifcos  culti¬ 
vate  the  foil  extremely  well,  and  plant  fruit-trees;  fome 
of  which  grow  to  a  prodigious  height  and  tliicknefs, 
and  give  the  mountains  a  very  agreeable  afpeeft. 

ALQU1ER,  a  liquid  meafure,  ufed  in  Portugal  to 
meafure  oil,  two  of  which  make  an  almond.  See 
Almond. 

ALQUIFOU,  or  Arquifou,  is  a  fort  of  lead-ore, 
which,  when  broken,  looks  like  antimony.  It  is  ufed 
by  the  potters  to  give  a  green  varnifli  to  their  works, 
and  thence  is  called  potter’s  ore.  It  is  met  with  in 
Cornwall,  Sc c.  The  potters  mix  a  fmall  portion  of  man. 
ganefe  with  the  alquifou,  and  then  the  varnifli  or  gla¬ 
zing  on  their  ware  is  of  a  blackifh  hue. 

ALREDUS,  Alured,  or  Aluredus,  of  Bever¬ 
ley,  one  of  the  moft  ancient  and  bell  Englifh  hiftorians. 

He  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  There  are  no  cir- 
cumftances  of  his  life  known  with  any  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty.  It  is  generally  believed  that  he  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  that  he  afterwards  became  one  of 
the  canons  and  treafnrer  of  St  John’s  at  Beverley.  And 
we  learn  in  a  note  of  bifliop  Tanner’s,  that,  for  the  fake 
of  improvement,  he  travelled  through  France  and  Italy  ; 
and  that  at  Rome  he  became  domeftic  chaplain  to  car¬ 
dinal  Othobonie.  He  died  in  the  year  t  128  or  1 1 29  ; 
leaving  behind  him  the  following  works  :  I.  The  An¬ 
nals  of  Alured  of  Beverley,  Oxford,  1  726.  Published 
by  Mr  Hearne,  from  a  manufeript  belonging  to  I  ho- 
mas  Rawlinfon,  Efq.  It  contains  an  abridgement  of  our 
hiftorv  from  Brutus  to  Henry  I.  written  in  good  La¬ 
tin  ;  and  with  great  accuracy.  2.  Libert ates  ecclefue 
S.  Johannis  de  B  ever  lac,  See  a  manufeript  in  the  Cot¬ 
ton  library.  It  is  a  collection  of  records  relative  to 
the  church  at  Beverley,  tranflated  by  our  author  from 
the  Saxon  language.  The  Biographia  Britannica  e\i- 
dently  proves  thefe  to  be  all  that  were  written  by  Alredus. 

AL11ESFORD,  a  town  of  Hampfhirc,  feated  on 
the  road  from  London  to  Southampton,  clofe  by  the 
river  Itching,  which  feeds  a  great  pond  to  the  left  of 
the  town.  Part  of  a  Roman  highway  runs  from  hence 
to  Alton.  It  is  a  redtory,  with  the  mediety  of  Old 
Alresford,  of  L.  49  :  1 2  ;  8  in  the  king’s  books.  It 
confifts  of  about  200  houfes  ;  has  one  church  ;  two 
principal  ftreets,  which  are  large  and  broad ;  and  a 
fmall  manufacture  of  linfeys. 

ALSA,  a  river  of  Carniola  (Pliny),  now  the  Aufa  ; 
running  by  Aquileia,  with  a  fhort  courfe  from  north  to 
fouth,  into  the  Adriatic;  where  Conftantine,  the  fon  of 
Conftantine  the  Great,  fighting  againft  Conftans  his 
brother,  loft  his  life. 

ALSACE,  a  province  of  France,  bounded  on  the 
eaft  by  the  Rhine,  on  the  fouth  by  Swifferland,  on  the 
weft  by  Lorrain,  and  on  the  north  by  the  palatinate  of 
the  Rhine.  It  was  formerly  a  part  of  Germany,  but 
was  given  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Munfter.  It  is 
one  of  the  moft  fruitful  and  plentiful  provinces  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  abounding  in  corn,  wine,  wood,  flax,  tobacco, 
pulfe,  fruits,  Sc c.  The  mountains  which  divide  it  from 
Lorrain  are  very  high  ;  and  generally  covered  with  fir, 
beech,  oak,  and  horn-beam.  Thofe  on  the  fide  of 
Swifferland  are  lefs  higli  3  and  furnifhed  with  all  forts  of 
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wood,  as  well  for  fuel  as  building.  The  country  itfelf 
is  diverfified  with  rifmg  hills  and  fertile  vales,  befides 
large  forefts  ;  but  that  between  the  rivers  Ill,  Hart,  and 
the  Rhine,  as  far  as  Strafburgh,  is  inferior  to  the  reft, 
on  account  of  the  frequent  overflowing  of  the  Rhine. 
In  High  Alface  there  are  mines  of  filver,  copper,  and 
lead.  They  however  work  none  but  thofe  of  Giromany, 
from*  which  arc  annually  drawn  1600  marks  of  filver, 
each  mark  being  eight  ounces;  and  24,000  pounds  of 
copper  :  but  the  expence  of  working  them  is  almoft 
equal  to  the  profit.  There  are  iron-works  in  feveral 
parts  of  Alface,  and  particularly  at  Betford.  There  is 
a  mineral  fprir.g  at  Sultfbach,  near  Munfter,  in  High 
Alface  ;  which  is  in  great  reputation  for  the  pally, 
weaknefs  of  the  nerves,  and  the  gravel. — The  original 
inhabitants  of  Alface  are  honeft  and  good-natured, 
but  wedded  to  their  own  manners  and  cuftoms.  The 
fruitfulnefs  of  their  country  renders  them  indolent  and 
inadtive;  for  the  Swifs  make  their  hay  and  reap  their 
corn,  as  well  as  manage  the  vintage  of  High  Alface, 
which  fends  a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  the  province. 
The  common  language  is  the  German  :  however,  the 
better  fort  of  people  fpeak  French  in  the  towns  ;  and 
even  in  the  country,  they  fpeak  French  well  enough 
to  be  underftood. 

ALSEN,  an  ifiand  of  Denmark  in  the  lefler  Belt, 
or  entrance  into  the  Baltic  fea,  between  Slefwick  and 
Funen.  It  is  remarkable  for  nothing  except  two  caftles, 
and  producing  large  crops  of  anifeeds,  a  carminative 
much  ufed  in  feafoning  the  food  and  mixing  with  the 
bread  all  over  the  Danilh  dominions.  E.  Long.  10.  12. 
Ni  Lat.  55.  12. 

ALSF1ELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  landgra- 
vate  of  Heffe  CafTel,  ten  miles  north- weft  of  Marpurg, 
and  35  fcuth  of  Hefle  CafTel.  It  is  an  ancient  town, 
and  well-built  ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  the  firft  of 
this  country  who  embraced  the  Reformation.  E,  Long. 
9.  5.  N.  Lat  50.  40. 

ALSHASH,  a  very  beautiful  city  in  Buckharia, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  that  which  is  now7  called 
Taflicant,  the  capital  of  the  eaftern  part  of  Turkeftan, 
poflefled  by  the  Kaflats.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Si - 
fun,  now'  Sir,  and  had  a  well-  watered  garden  for  every 
houfe  ;  but  was  ruined  by  Jcnghiz  Khan,  w7ho  took 
the  city,  and  caufed  a  great  number  of  its  inhabitants 
t  i  be  maffacred. 

ALSHEDA,  a  parifh  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Smaland,  where  a  gold  mine  was  difeovered  in 
1738. 

ALSINA,  in  botany,  a  fynonime  of  the  theligo- 
num.  See  Thlligonum. 

ALSINASTRUM,  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  and 
alfo  a  fynonime  of  the  elatine.  See  Elatine. 

ALSINE,  or  Chickweed  :  A  genus  of  the  trigynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and, 
in  the  natural  method,  ranking  under  the  22d  order, 
Caryophyllei .  The  chara&ers  are  :  The  calyx  is  quin- 
qu ephyllous  ;  The  corolla  confifts  of  five  equal  petals, 
longer  than  the  calyx  :  The  Jlamlna  confift  of  five  ca¬ 
pillary  filaments  ;  the  antherag  are  roundifh  :  The  pi- 
Jiillwn  has  an  oval  germen,  three  filiform  ftyli,  and  ob- 
tufe  ftigmata  :  The  pericarpium  is  an  ovate  unilocular, 
capfule,  with  three  valves  :  The  feeds  are  roundifh  and 
numerous.  Of  this  genus  a  great  number  of  fpecies 
are  enumerated  by  feme  botanical  writers ;  but  none 


of  them  poflefs  any  remarkable  properties,  except  the 
media,  or  common  chickweed,  with  w’hite  blofToms, 
which  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  particular  de- 
feription. — This  fpecies  affords  a  notable  inflance  of 
what  is  called  the  jleep  of  plants  ;  for,  every  night, 
the  leaves  approach  in  pairs,  fo  as  to  include  within 
their  upper  furfaces  the  tender  rudiments  of  the  new 
fhoots  ;  and  the  uppermoft  pair  but  one  at  the  end  of 
the  ftalk  are  furnifhed  wfith  longer  leaf-ftalks  than  the 
others  ;  fo  that  they  can  clofe  upon  the  terminating 
pair,  and  protect  the  end  of  the  branch.  The  young 
fhoots  and  leaves,  when  boiled,  can  hardly  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  fpring  fpinach.  They  are  deemed  refri¬ 
gerating  and  nutritive,  and  an  excellent  food  for  per- 
fons  of  a  confumptive  habit  of  body. — Swine  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fond  of  chickweed  ;  cows  and  horfes  eat  it  ; 
fheep  are  indifferent  to  it  ;  and  goats  refufe  it. 

ALSIRAT,  in  the  Mahometan  theology,  denotes 
a  bridge  laid  over  the  middle  of  hell,  finer  than  a  hair, 
and  fharper  than  the  edge  of  a  fword,  over  which  peo¬ 
ple  are  to  pafs,  after  their  trial,  on  the  day  of  judge¬ 
ment.  To  add  to  the  difficulty  of  the  pafiage,  Ma¬ 
homet  a  flu  res,  that  the  alfirat,  narrow7  as  it  is,  is  be- 
fet  w'ith  briars  and  thorns  ;  none  of  which,  however, 
will  be  any  impediment  to  the  good,  who  fliall  fly  over 
it  like  the  wind  ;  Mahomet  and  his  muffulmen  lead 
the  way  ;  whereas  the  wicked,  by  the  narrownefs  of 
the  path,  the  entangling  Gf  the  thorns,  and  extinction 
of  the  light  which  direCIed  the  former  to  paradife, 
will  foon  mifs  their  footing,  and  tumble  headlong  into 
hell,  which  is  gaping  beneath  to  receive  them. 

ALSIUM,  a  city  of  ancient  Etruria,  occupying 
(according  to  Cluverius)  the  fpot  on  which  Pala  now 
ftands.  We  are  told  by  Dionyfius  Halicarnafienfis,  that 
Alfium  was  built  by  the  Aborigines,  long  before  the- 
Tyrfenians  invaded  Italy.  In  this  cafe  it  muft  have 
been  founded  not  long  after  the  difperfion  in  the  days 
of  Peleg.  Its  founder  is  faid  to  have  been  one  ALefus , 
Alefus ,  or  Alifa;  whom  fome  conjeClure  to  have  been* 
Alifah,  or  Elifha,  the  fon  of  Javan,  mentioned  in  ferip- 
ture. 

ALSOP,  (Anthony),  a  divine  and  poet,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Weftminfter-fchool,  and  thence  eleded  to 
Chrift-church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  in  March  1696,  and  of  B.  D.  in  Decern.  1706. 
On  his  coming  to  the  univerfity,  he  was  very  foon  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  Dean  Aldrich,  and  publiflied  Fabula -- 
rum  JEfopicarnm  Delettus,  Oxon.  *698,  8vo,  with  a 
poetical  dedication  to  Lord  Vifcount  Scudamore,  and  a 
preface  in  which  he  took  part  againft  Dr  Bentley  in 
the  famous  difpute  with  Mr  Boyle.  He  pafied  through 
the  ufual  offices  in  his  college  to  that  of  cenfor  with 
confiderable  reputation  ;  and  for  fome  years  had  the 
principal  noblemen  and  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  fo- 
ciety  committed  to  his  care.  In  this  employment  he 
continued  till  his  merit  recommended  him  to  Sir  Jona¬ 
than  Trelawney,  biftiop  of  Winchefter,  who  appointed 
him  his  chaplain,  and  foon  after  gave  him  a  prebend  in* 
his  own  cathedral,  together  with  the  redlory  of  Bright- 
well  in  the  county  of  Berks,  which  afforded  him  ample 
provifion  for  a  learned  retirement,  from  which  he  could' 
not  be  drawn  by  the  repeated  folicitationsof  thofe  who 
thought  him  qualified  for  a  more  public  chara&er  and 
a  higher  ftation.  In  1717  an  a6tion  was  brought  a- 
gainii  him  by  Mrs  Elifabeth  Aftrey  of  Oxford,  for  a 

breach. 
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ytifop.  breach  of  a  marriage-contra&  ;  and  a  verdiCl  obtained 
U»»y  again  ft  him  for  2000I.  which  probably  occafioned  him 
to  leave  the  kingdom  for  fome ;  time.  His  death,  which 
happened  June  10.  17.2 6,  was  ocafioned  by  his  falling 
‘into  a  ditch  that  led  to  his  garden-door.  A  quarto  vo¬ 
lume  was  publifhed  in  1752,  under  the  title  of  An - 
tourii  Alfa  pi,  JEdis  Chrijii  dim  Alwnui  Odarum  Ji - 
bri  duo .  Four  Englifh  poems  of  his  are  in  Dodfley’s 
*Colle£iion,  one  in  Pearch’s,  feveral  in  the  early  volumes 
of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  and  fome  in  “  The  Stu¬ 
dent.”  Mr  Alfop  Is  refpe&fully  mentioned  by  the  fa¬ 
cetious  Dr  King  of  the  Commons  (vol.  I.  p.  23 6),  as 
having  enriched  the  commonwealth  of  learning,  by 
**  Tranflations  of  Fables  from  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Arabic  and  not  lefs  detra&ingly  by  Dr  Bentley, 
under  the  .name  of  “  Tony  Alfop,  a  late  editor  of  the 
vEfopian  Fables.” 

Alsop  (Vincent),  an  eminent  divine,  was  educated 
in  St  John’s  college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
^degree  of  Matter  of  Arts.  He  received  deacon’s  or¬ 
ders  from  a  bifhop,  after  which  he  went  down  into  Rut- 
Jandfhire,  and  fettled  at  Oakham,  where  he  was  an  af- 
fiftant  to  the  matter  of  the  free-fchool.  As  he  was  a 
man  of  a  fprightly  turn,  he  fell  there  into  indifferent 
company  ;  but  was  reclaimed  by  the  frequent  admoni¬ 
tions  of  the  reverend  Mr  Benjamin  King.  He  after¬ 
wards  married  that  gentleman’s  daughter,  and  beco¬ 
ming  a  convert  to  his  principles,  received  ordination  in 
the  Prefbyterian  way,  not  being  fatisfied  with  that 
swhich  he  had  from  the  bifhop.  He  was  fettled  at 
Wilbee  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  whence  he  was 
, ejeCted  in  1662,  for  nonconformity.  After  this  he  ven¬ 
tured  to  preach  fometimes  at  Oakham,  and  at  Welling¬ 
borough  where  he  lived,  and  was  once  fix  months  in 
prifon  for  praying  by  a  fick  perfon.  A  book  he  wrote 
againft  Dr  Sherlock  in  a  humorous  ftyle,  made  him  well 
known  to  the  world,  and  induced  Mr  Cawton,  an  emi¬ 
nent  nonconformift  in  Wettminfter,  to  recommend  him 
to  his  congregation  for  his  fucceffor.  On  receiving 
this  call  he  quitted  Northamptonfhire  and  came  to 
London,  where  he  preached  conftantly,  and  wrote  fe¬ 
veral  pieces  which  were  extremely  well  received  by  the 
public.  His  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  court 
expofed  him  to  many  inconveniences ;  but  thefe  ended 
with  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  or  at  lead  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  next  reign,  when  Mr  Alfop’s  fon  engaging 
in  treafonable  pra&ices  was  freely  pardoned  by  king 
James.  After  this  our  divine  went  frequently  to  court, 
and  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  perfon  who 
drew  the  Prefbyterian’s  add’-efs  to  that  prince  for  his 
general  indulgence.  After  the  Revolution,  Mr  Alfop 
gave  very  public  teftimonies  of  his  affeCtion  for  the  go¬ 
vernment  ;  yet  upon  all  occafions  he  fpoke  very  refpeCfc- 
fully  of  king  James,  and  retained  a  very  high  fenfe  of 
his  clemency  in  fparing  his  only  fon.  The  remainder 
of  his  life  he  fpent  in  the  exercifc  of  his  miniftry, 
preaching  once  every  Lord’s  day  ;  befides  which  he  had 

Thurfday  le&ure,  and  was  one  of  the  lecturers  at  Pin¬ 
ner’s  hall.  He  lived  to  be  a  very  old  man,  and  pre- 
ferved  his  fpirits  to  the  laft.  On  grave  fubjeCts  he  wrote 
with  a  becoming  ferioufnefs  :  but  where  wit  might  pro¬ 
perly  be  lhown,  he  difplayed  his  to  great  advantage. 
His  funeral  fermon  was  preached  by  Mr  Slater,  and  his 
memory  will  be  always  preferved  by  his  own  learned 
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and  elegant  writings.  Of  thefe  the  mott  remarkable,  Alftedius 
befides  his  fermons,  are,  1.  Antifozzo  ;  in  vindication  .Jl 
of  fome  great  truths  oppofed  by  Dr  William  Sherlock, 

8  vo,  1675.  2*  Melius  Inquirendum ;  in  anfwer  to  Dr 

Goodman’s  Compaflionate  Inquiry,  8vo,  1679.  3.  The 
Mifchief  of  Impofitions  ;  in  anfwer  to  Dr  Stillingfleet’s 
Mifchief  of  Separation,  (68c.  4.  A  Faithful  Re¬ 

proof  to  a  Falfe  Report,  with  reference  to  the  Diffe¬ 
rences  among  the  United  Minifters  in  London,  8vq. 

ALSTEDIUS,  ( John-Henry),  a  German  Prote- 
ttant  divine,  and  one  of  the  mott  indefatigable  writers 
of  the  17th  century.  He  was  fome  time  profeffor  of 
philofophy  and  divinity  at  Herborn  in  the  county  of 
Naffau  :  from  thence  he  went  into  Tranfylvania,  to  be 
profeffor  at  Alba  Julia;  where  he  continuedtill  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1638,  being  then  50  years  of  age. 

His  Eticyclopedia  has  been  much  efteemed  even  by  the 
Roman  Catholicks  ;  it  was  printed  at  Lyons,  and  fold 
very  well  throughout  all  France.  His  Tbefaurus  Chro - 
nologicus  is  by  fome  efteemed  one  of  his  beft  works, 
and  has  gone  through  feveral  editions.  He  alfo  wrote 
Tj'iumphus  Biblicus,  to  (how  that  the  principles  of  all 
arts  and  fciences  are  to  be  found  in  the  feriptures  ;  but 
he  gained  very  few  to  his  opinion.  He  was  a  Millena- 
rian  ;  and  publifhed,  in  1627,  a  treatife  De  milk  annis , 
in  which  he  aliened  that  the  reign  of  the  faints  on  earth 
was  to  begin  in  1694. 

ALSTON-MORE,  a  town  in  Cumberland,  feated 
on  a  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  runs  the  river  Tyne, 
with  a  ftone  bridge  over  it.  Near  this  place  is  plenty 
of  lead  ore.  W.  Long.  2.  4.  N.  Lat.  54.  45. 

ALSTONIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants. 

The  characters  are  :  The  calyx  is  a  perianthium  be¬ 
neath,  imbricated :  The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  and 
fhorter  than  the  calyx  ;  the  border  expanding,  eight 
or  ten  parted,  with  alternate  divittons  :  The  Jlamina 
confifl  of  wmerous  fhort  filaments,  the  exterior  ones 
longer  ;  the  anthers  are  orbicular  and  furrowed  :  The 
piftiltum  has  a  fmall  ovate  germen  above  ;  a  fimple  fly- 
lus  the  length  of  the  corolla,  filiform  and  ercCl ;  the 
ftigma  inverfe  egg-headed.  There  is  but  one  fpecies, 
the  theaformis,  a  native  of  America. 

ALSTROEMERIA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and,  in  the  natural  method,  ranking  under  the 
1  ith  order,  Sar7nentacecc .  The  chara&ers  are  :  There 
is  no  calyx:  The  corolla  is  nearly  bilabiated ;  and  con- 
fifts  of  fix  petals,  the  two  inferior  tubular  at  the  bafe  : 

The  Jla?nina  confifl  of  fix  fubulated  filaments,  declining 
and  unequal ;  the  antheroe  oblong  ;  The  piflillum  has 
an  hexangular  germen  beneath  ;  the  flylus  declining, 
filiform,  the  length  of  the  flamina  $  and  three  oblong 
bifid  ftigmata :  The  pericarpium  is  a  roundifti  hexan¬ 
gular  capfule,  with  three  cells  and  three  valves :  The 
feeds  are  globular  and  numerous.  There  are  five  fpe¬ 
cies,  natives  of  Italy  and  Peru. 

ALT,  in  mufic,  a  term  applied  to  the  high  notes 
in  the  feale. 

ALTAIC  C  hain,  a  range  of  mountains  which 
bounds  Alia  on  the  fouth.  It  begins  at  the  vaft  moun¬ 
tain  Bogdo,  paffes  above  the  head  of  the  Irtifch,  and 
then  takes  a  courfe  rugged,  precipitous,  clothed  with 
fnow,  and  rich  in  minerals,  between  the  Irtifch  and  t 

Ob; 
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Altamont  Ob  ;  then  proceeds  by  the  lake  Telezkoi*,  the  rife  of 
II  the  Ob  ;  after  which  it  retires,  in  order  to  comprehend 
Altar.  tjie  great  nVers  which  form  the  Jenefei,  and  are  locked 
L  Up  hi  tliefe  high  mountains  ;  finally,  under  the  name 

of-  the  Sainnes ,  is  uninterruptedly  continued  to  the 
lake  of  Baikal.  A  branch  infinuates  itfeif  between 
the  fourccs  of  the  rivers  Onon  and  Ingoda,  and  thofe 
of  Ichikoi,  accompanied  with  very  high  mountains, 
running  without  interruption  to  the  north -ead,  and 
dividing  the  river  of  Amur,  which  difcharges  itfeif 
into  the  eaft,  in  the  Chinefc  dominions,  from  the  river 
Lena  and  lake  Baikal.  Another  branch  dretches  along 
the  Olecma,  croffe8  the  Lena  below  Jakoutfk,  and  is 
continued  between  the  two  rivers  Tongoufka  to  the 
Jenefei,  where  it  is  lod  in  wooded  and  moraffy  plains. 
The  principal  chain,  rugged  with  {harp-pointed  roeks, 
approaches  and  keeps  near  the  dr  ores  of  the  fea  of 
Ockhozt,  andpaffing  by  the  fources  of  the  rivers  Outh, 
Aldan,  and  Maia,  isdiftributed  in  fmall  branches,  which 
range  between  the  eadern  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
Icy  Sea  ;  befides  two  principal  branches,  one  of  which, 
turning  fouth,  runs  through  all  Kanrtfchatka,  and  is 
broken,  from  the  cape  Lopatka,  into  the  numerous 
Kurile  ifles,  and  to  the  ead  forms  another  marine  chain, 
in  the  iflands  which  range  from  Kamtfchatka  to  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  inod  of  them,  as  well  as  Kamtfchatka  itfeif,  di- 
fHnguifhed  by  fierce  vulcanoes,  or  the  traces  of  vulcanic 
fires.  The  lad  chain  forms  chiefly  the  great  cape 
Tfchutfki,  with  its  promontories  and  rocky  broken 
fhores. 

ALTAMONT,  a  very  handfome  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  Calabria  Citerior,  15 
miles  north-weft  of  Bafigniano.  E.  Long.  F6.  22. 
N.  Lat.  39.  40. 

ALTAMURA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  territory 
of  Bari,  with  the  title  of  a  principality,  fcated  on  the 
foot  of  the  Apennine  mountains.  E.  Long.  16.  54. 
•N.  Lat.  41.  c. 

ALTAR,  a  place  upon  which  facrifices  were  an¬ 
ciently  offered  to  fome  deity- 

The  heathens  at  firft  made  their  altars  only  of  turf ; 
afterwards  they  were  made  of  (tone,  of  marble,  of 
wood,  and  even  of  horn,  as  that  of  Apollo  in  Delos. 

Altars  differed  in  figure  as  well  as  in  materials.  Some 
were  round,  others  fquare,  and  others  triangular.  All 
of  them  were  turned  towards  the  eaft,  and  flood  lower 
than  the  ftatues  of  the  gods  ;  and  were  generally  adorn¬ 
ed  with  fculpturc,  reprefen  ting  either  the  gods  to  whom 
they  were  eredled,  or  their  fymbols.  Sec  the  Pagan 
Altars  reprefented  on  Plate  XI.  Upon  the  lidcs  of 
N°  1.  a  trident  and  two  dolphins  are  exhibited,  which 
denote  it  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Neptune.  N°  2. 
a  four- fquare  altar,  was  dedicated  to  the  nymphs,  as 
the  infeription  imports.  N°  3.  exhibits  a  Bacchanal 
holding  a  thyrfus  in  his  hand,  a  mark  of  the  altar’s  be¬ 
ing  built  to  Bacchus  :  it  had  two  other  fides,  which 
made  it  appear  triangular.  Of  N°  4.  which  was  alfo 
triangular,  each  face  or  fide  exhibited  a  genius,  one  of 
whom  (on  the  fide  reprefented)  carries  an  oar  upon  his 
neck,  which  feems  to  denote  it  an  altar  of  Neptune. 
N°  5.  an  altar  of  a  round  fhape,  is  inferibed  Ara  Nep - 
iuni :  the  god  himfclf  is  there  reprefented,  all  naked, 
faving  the  pallium  upon  his  fhouldcr  ;  and  holding  in 
his  left  hand  a  trident,  and  in  his  right  a  dolphin. 

The  height  of  altars  alfo  differed  according  to  the 
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different  gods  to  whom  they  facrificed.  According  to  Altar. 
Servius,  thofe  altars  fet  apart  for  the  honour  of  the 
celeftial  gods,  and  gods  of  the  higher  fclafs,  were  placed 
on  fome  pretty  tall  pile  of  building  ;  and  for  that  rca- 
fon  were  called  alt  aria,  from  the  words  alia  and  ara9 
“  a  high  elevated  altar.*’  Thofe  appointed  for  the 
terreftrial  gods  were  laid  on  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
and  called  ar<z.  And,  on  the  contrary,  they  dug  into 
the  earth  and  opened  a  pit  for  thofe*  of  the  infernal 
gods,  which  they  called  /3*8 pot  KetXX'Hj  “  fcrobiculi.”  But 
this  diftinftion  is  not  every  where  obferved  :  the  beft 
authors  frequently  life  ara  as  a  general  word,  under 
which  are  included  the  altars  of  the  celeftial  and  in¬ 
fernal,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  terreftrial,  gods.  Wit- 
nefs  Virgil,  Eel.  5. 

- En  quatuor  aras , 

Where  ara  plainly  includes  alt  aria  ;  for  whatever  we 
make  of  Daphnis,  Phoebus  was  certainly  a  celeftial 
god.  So  Cicero,  pro  Quint.  Aras  delubraque  Hecate# 
in  Gracia  vidimus .  The  Greeks  alfo  diftinguifhed  two 
forts  of  altars  ;  that  whereon  they  facrificed  to  the 
gods  was  called  fctu.oe,  and  was  a  real  altar,  different 
from  the  other  whereon  they  facrificed  to  the  heroes, 
which  was  fmaller,  and  called  tcr^apa.  Pollffx  makes 
this  diftin&ion  of  altars  in  his  Onomafticon  ;  he  adds, 
however,  that  fome  poets  ufed  the  word  etrxjxpx  for  the 
altar  whereon  facriiice  was  offered  to  the  gods.  The 
Septuagint  verfion  does  fometimes  alfo  life  the  word 
for  a  fort  of  little  low  altar,  which  may  be  ex* 
preffed  in  Latin  by  craticu/a  ;  being  a  hearth  rather 
than  an  altar. 

Before  temples  were  in  ufe,  altars  were  ere&cd  fome¬ 
times  in  groves,  fometimes  in  the  highways,  and  fome¬ 
times  on  the  tops  of  mountains  ;  and  it  was  a  cuftom 
to  engrave  upon  them  the  name,  enfign,  or  charadlcr, 
of  the  deity  to  whom  they  were  confecrated. 

In  the  great  temples  of  ancient  Rome  there  were 
ordinarily  three  altars  :  The  firft  was  placed  in  the  fanc- 
tuary,  at  the  foot  of  the  ftatue  of  the  divinity,  upon 
which  incenfe  was  burnt  and  libations  offered  ;  the  fe- 
cond  was  before  the  gate  of  the  temple,  and  upon  it 
they  facrificed  the  victims  ;  and  the  third  was  a  portable 
altar,  upon  which  were  placed  the  offering  and  the  f3- 
cred  veffels. 

Befides  tkefe  ufes  of  altars,  the  ancients  fwore  upon 
them,  and  fwore  by  them,  in  making  alliances,  con¬ 
firming  treaties  of  peace,  and  other  folemn  occafions. 

Altars  alfo  ferved  as  places  of  refuge  to  all  thofe  who 
fled  to  them,  whatever  crime  they  had  committed. 

Altars  are  doubtlefs  as  ancient  as  facrifices  them- 
felves  ;  confequently  their  origin  is  not  much  later  than 
that  of  the  world  ;  Gen.  ch.  iv.  Some  attribute  their 
origin  to  the  Egyptians  ;  others  to  the  Jews  ;  others 
to  the  patriarchs  before  the  flood.  Some  carry  them 
as  far  back  as  Adam,  whofe  altar  is  much  fpoken  of 
by  Jewifh,  and  even  Chriftian  writers.  Others  are  con¬ 
tented  to  make  the  patriarch  Enoch  the  firft  who  con¬ 
fecrated  a  public  altar.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  earlieft 
altars  we  find  any  exprefs  teftimony  of  are  thofe  erect¬ 
ed  by  Abraham. 

Altars,  in  the  patriarchal  times,  were  very  rude* 

The  altar  which  Jacob  fet  up  at  Beth-el  was  nothing 
but  a  ftone,  which  ferved  him  inftcad  of  a  bolfter  ;  that 
Gf  Gideon,  a  ftone  before  his  houfe  :  and  the  firft  which 
3  S  God 
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Altar.  God  commanded  Mofes  to  ere&  was  probably  of  earth, 
<— v^^or  unpolifhed  (tones,  without  any  iron  ;  for  if  any  ufe 
was  made  of  that  metal,  the  altar  was  declared  im¬ 
pure. 

The  principal  altars  of  the  Jews  were,  The  altar  of 
incenfe  ;  that  of  burnt-offering  •  and  the  altar ,  or  table, 
for  the  Jhe<w-bread. 

The  altar  of  incenfe  was  a  fmall  table  of  fhittim- 
wood,  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  of  one  cubit  in 
length,  another  in  width,  and  two  in  height.  At 
the  four  corners,  were  four  kinds  of  horns,  and  all 
round  a  little  border  or  crown  over1  it.  This  was  the 
altar  hidden  by  Jeremiah  before  the  captivity ;  and 
upon  it  the  officiating  pried  offered,  every  morning 
and  evening,  incenfe  of  a  particular  compofition.  See 
Plate  XI. 

The  altar  of  burnt' offerings  was  made  of  fhittim- 
wood,  and  carried  upon  the  fhoulders  of  the  priefts  by 
Raves  of  the  fame  wood  overlaid  with  brafs.  In  the 
time  of  Mofes,  this  altar  was  five  cubits  fquare  and 
three  high ;  but  in  Solomon’s  temple  it  was  much  lar¬ 
ger,  being  20  cubits  fquare  and  10  in  height.  It  was 
covered  with  brafs  ;  and  at  each  corner  was  a  horn  or 
fpire,  wrought  out  of  the  fame  wood  with  the  altar,  to 
which  the  facrifices  were  tied.  Within  the  hollow 
was  a  grate  of  brafs,  on  which  the  fire  was  made ; 
through  it  fell  the  affies,  and  were  received  inya  pan 
below.  At  the  four  corners  of  the  grate  were  four 
rings  and  four  chains,  which  kept  it  up  at  the  horns. 
This  altar  was  placed  in  the  open  air,  that  the  fmoke 
of  the  burnt -offerings  might  not  fully  the  infide  of  the 
tabernacle.  See  Plate  XI. 

The  altar ,  or  table ,  for  the  fheou-bread ,  was  likewife 
of  fhittim-wood,  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  having  a 
little  border  round  it,  adorned  with  fculpture.  It  was 
two  cubits  long,  one  wide,  and  one  and  an  half  in 
height.  Upon  this  table,  which  flood  in  the  holy  of 
holies,  were  put,  every  Sabbath-day,  1 2  loaves,  with  fait 
and  incenfe. 

The  Jewiffi  altars,  after  their  return  from  the  capti¬ 
vity,  and  the  building  bf  the  fecond  temple,  were  in 
fome  refpe<Rs  different  from  thofe  deferibed  above. 
That  of  burnt-offerings  was  a  large  pile,  built  of  un¬ 
hewn  (tone,  32  cubits  fquare  at  the  bottom,  and  24 
fquare  at  the  top.  The  afeent  was  by  a  gentle  rifing, 
32  cubits  in  length,  and  16  in  breadth. 

Altar,  is  alfo  ufed  among  Chriftians  for  the  com¬ 
munion-table. 

In  the  primitive  church,  the  altars  were  only  of 
wood ;  as  being  frequently  to  be  removed  from  place 
to  place.  But  the  council  of  Paris,  in  509,  decreed 
that  no  altar  fhould  be  built  but  of  ftone. — At  firft 
there  was  but  one  altar  in  each  church  ;  but  the  num¬ 
ber  foon  increafed  ;  and  from  the  writings  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  lived  in  the  fixth  century,  we  learn, 
that  there  were  fometimes  in  the  fame  church  12  or  13. 
In  the  cathedral  of  Magdeburg  there  arc  no  lefs  than 
49  altars. 

The  altar  is  fometimes  fuftained  on  a  Angle  column, 
as  in  the  fubterraneous  chapels  of  St  Cecilia,  at  Rome, 
&c. ;  and  fometimes  by  four  columns,  as  the  altar  of 
St  Sebaflran  of  Crypta  Arenaria  ;  but  the  cuftomary 
form  is,  to  be  a  maffive  of  done-work,  fuflaining  the 
altar- table.  Thefe  altars  bear  a  refemblance  to  tombs: 


to  this  purpofe,  we  read  in  church-hiflory,  that  the  Altar-thane 
primitive  Chriftians  chiefly  held  their  meeting  at  the  II 
tombs  of  the  martyrs,  and  celebrated  the  myfteries  of  Altenburg.^ 
religion  upon  them  ;  for  which  reafon,  it  is  a  (landing  ^ 

rule  to  this  day  in  the  church  of  Rome,  never  to  build 
an  altar,  without  inclofing  the  relics  of  fome  faint 
in  it. 

ALTAR-thane,  orALTARisT,  in  old  law-books, 
an  appellation  given  to  the  pried  or  parfon  of  a  parifh, 
to  whom  the  altarage  belonged.  See  Altarage. 

ALTARAGE,  in  law,  altars  ere£ed  in  virtue  of 
donations,  before  the  Reformation,  within  a  parochial 
church,  for  the  purpofe  of  finging  of  mafs  for  deceafed 
friends. 

Altarage  likewife  fignifies  the  profits  arifing  to 
the  pried  on  account  of  the  altar. 

AL-TAYEFF,  a  town  of  Hejaz,  a  diftridl  of  Ara¬ 
bia  Felix.  It  is  fituated  about  60  miles  eaft  of  Mecca, 
behind  mount  Gazwan,  where  the  cold  is  more  intenfe 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  diftri£t,  but  the  air  very 
wholefome.  Its  territory  abounds  in  fountains,  and 
produces  excellent  raifins.  The  town  is  furrounded 
with  a  wall,  but  is  not  very  large. 

ALTDORF,  a  large  handfome  town  in  Swifferland,  * 
and  the  chief  of  the  canton  of  Uri.  It  is  fituated  below 
the  lake  of  the  four  cantons,  in  a  plain,  at  the  foot  of 
a  mountain,  whofe  paffages  are  difficult,  and  ferve  in- 
ftead  of  fortifications.  It  has  four  churches  and  two 
convents ;  St  Martin’s  church  and  that  of  the  Holy 
Crofs  are  the  fined.  The  town  houfe  and  the  arfenal 
are  alfo  worth  feeing.  E.  Long.  8.  30.  N.  Lat.  46. 

50. 

ALTEA,  a  fea-port  town  of  Valencia,  in  Spain. 

It  was  taken  in  1705,  in  favour  of  the  archduke 
Charles ;  but  loft  after  the  battle  of  Almanza.  W.Long. 
o.  15.  N.  Lat.  46.  34. 

ALTEMBURG,  a  town  of  Tranfylvania,  17  miles 
S.  W.  of  Wifemburg,  and  35.  S.  of  Claufenbourg.  E. 

Long.  23.  5.  N.  Lat.  46.  25. 

ALTENA,  a  fea-port  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Holftein,  in  Lower  Saxony.  It  is  a  modern 
town,  built  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  was  burnt 
by  the  Swedes  in  1712;  but  has  fince  been  beautiful¬ 
ly  re-built.  The  merchandife  brought  from  Afia,  by 
the  Danifh  Eaft- India  company,  is  fold  here.  E.  Long. 

10.  o.  N.  Lat.  53.  51. 

ALTENBERG,  an  ancient  town  of  Germany,  fi- 
luated  on  the  river  Pleifs,  with  a  good  caftle  placed  on 
a  rock,  in  Mifnia,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Saxony. 

It  was  formerly  an  Imperial  city,  but  at  prefeut  belongs 
to  the  houfe  of  Saxony.  Here  is  a  college  which  has 
always  been  in  a  flourifhing  condition.  In  1705,  there 
was  a  nunnery  founded  for  women  of  a  high  rank,  who 
are  Proteftants.  E.  Long.  15,  8.  N.  Lat.  5c.  59. 

ALTENBURG,  a  fmall  fortified  town  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  in  the  territory  of  Mofon,  near  the  Danube,  a  - 
bout  55  miles  from  Vienna.  E.  Long.  35.  30.  N.  Lat. 

48.  15. 

Altenburg,  or  O war,  a  fmall  hub  ftrong  town  of 
Hungary,  feated  in  a  marlh,  with  wide  ftreets.  It  is  near 
the  river  Danube,  and  is  furrounded  with  deep  ditches. 

It  is  15  miles  fouth  of  Prefburg,  40fouth-eaft  of  Vien¬ 
na,  and  65  fouth- weft  of  Buda.  E.  Long.  17.  56. 

N.  Lat  44.  o. 
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ALTERANTS,  or  Alterative  Medicines ,  fuch  as 
correct  the  bad  qualities  of  the  blood  and  other  hu¬ 
mours,  without  occafioning  anyfenfible  evacuation. 

ALTERATION,  in  phyfics,  the  abl  of  changing 
the  circumftances  and  manner  of  a  thing  ;  its  general 
nature  and  appearance  remaining  the  fame.  Or,  it  is 
an  accidental  and  partial  change  in  a  body  ;  without 
proceeding  fo  far  as  to  make  the  fubjeft  quite  unknown, 
or  to  take  a  new  denomination  thereupon. — Or,  it  may 
be  defined,  the  acquifition  or  lofs  of  fuch  qualities  as 
are  not  effential  to  the  form  of  the  body.  Thu3,  a  piece 
of  iron,  which  before  was  cold,  is  faid  to  be  altered , 
when  it  is  made  hot ;  fince  it  may  ft  ill  be  perceived  to 
be  iron,  is  called  by  that  name,  and  has  all  the  proper¬ 
ties  thereof.  By  this  alteration  is  diflinguiflted  from 
generation  and  corruption;  thofe  terms  expreiling  an 
acquifition  or  lofs  of  the  effential  qualities  of  a  thing. — 
The  modern  philofophers,  after  the  ancient  chemifts 
and  corpufcularians,  hold  all  alteration  to  be  effeded 
by  means  of , local  motion.  According  to  them,  it  al¬ 
ways  confifls  either  in  the  emifiion,  acceffion,  union, 
reparation,  or  tranfpofition,  of  the  component  par¬ 
ticles. 

ALTERCATION,  a  debate  or  conteft  between 
two  friends  or  acquaintance.  The  word  comes  from 
altercari,  which  anciently  fignified  to  converfe  or  hold 
difeourfe  together. — Thus,  we  fay,  They  never  come 
to  an  open  quarrel,  but  there  is  continually  fome  little 
altercation  or  other. 

AL  PERN- base,  in  trigonometry,  a  term  ufed  in 
contradiftip&ion  to  the  true  bafe.  Thus  in  oblique 
triangles,  the  true  bafe  is  either  the  fnm  of  the  Tides, 
and  then  the  difference  of  the  Tides  is  called  the  altern - 
bafe  ;  or  the  true  bafe  is  the  difference  of  the  Tides,  and 
then  the  fum  of  the  fides  is  called  the  altern-bafe . 

ALTERNATE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  term  applied 
to  fuch  perfons  or  things  as  fucceed  each  other  by 
turns.  Thus,  two  who  command  each  his  day,  are 
Lid  to  have  an  alternate  command,  or  to  command  al¬ 
ternately. 

Alternate,  in  heraldry,  is  faid  in  refped  of  the 
fituation  of  the  quarters.  Thus  the  firfl  and  fourth 
quarters,  and  the  fecond  and  third,  are  ufually  of  the 
fame  nature,  and  are  called  alternate  quarters . 

Alternate,  in  botany,  when  the  leaves  or  branch 
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The  corolla  confifls  of  five  petals,  coalefced  at  the  bafe  : 
The  Jlainina  confifls  of  numerous  filaments  inferted  into 
the  corolla  ;  the  antherce  are  kidney-fhaped.  The  pi* 
JlillunL\\<v$>  an  orbicular  germeri ;  a  fhort  cylindrical  fly- 
lus  ;  and  numerous  briftly  ftigmata,  the  length  of  the 
flylus  :  The  pericarpium  conlills  of  numerous  arilloe  „ 
The  feeds  are  folitary,  and  kidney-fhaped.  There  arc 
three 

Species .  r.  The  vulgaris,  or  common  marfhmallcw, 
is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  hath  a  perennial  root,  and 
an  annual  (talk,  which  perifhes  every  autumn.  The 
flalks  grow  ere£k  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet. 
Thefe  are"  garni  died  with  leaves,  which  are  hoary,  Toft  to 
the  touch,  and  placed  alternately  on  the  branches.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  under  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
like  the  mallow,  and  are  of  a  purplifh  white.  2.  The 
hirfuta,  or  hairy  marfhmallow,  is  a  native  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  It  is  a  low  plant,  whofe  branches  trail  on 
the  ground,  unlefs  they  are  fupported  by'  flakes.  The 
leaves  and  flalks  are  befet  with  flrong  hairs,  the  flowers 
come  out  like  thofe  of  the  common  Tort,  but  are  fmall- 
er,  and  have  purplifh  bottoms.  3.  The  cannabina,  or 
fhrubby  marfhmallow,  is  a  native  of  Hungary,  and  ll- 
tria.  It  has  a  woody  flem,  which  rifes  to  the  height  cf 
four  or  five  feet  ;  and  puts  out  many  fide-branches.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  others, 
but  are  of  a  deeper  red  colour.  This  fort  feldom  flow¬ 
ers  the  firfl  year,  unlefs  the  fummer  proves  warm  ;  but 
when  the  plants  live  through  the  winter,  they  will 
flower  early  in  the  following  iummer,  and  produce  goed 
feeds. 

Culture .  Though  the  firfl  fort  is  found  naturally  in 
fait  marfhes,,  it  will  thrive  when  tranfplanted  into  any 
foil,  or  in  any  fituation  ;  however,  it  will  always  grew 
larger  in  moifl  than  in  dry  foil.  It  may  be  propagated 
cither  by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn  when  the  flalks 
decay,  or  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  the  fpring.  If  the 
feeds  of  the  fecond  lpecies  are  fovvn  in  April,  the  plants 
will  flower  in  July,  and  carry  ripe  feed  in  September. 
They  ought  to  be  fown  in  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain,  as  the  roots  (hoot  deep  in  the  ground  ;  fo  that 
unlefs  the  plants  are  removed  very  young,  they  feldom 
furvive  it.  The  feeds  of  the  cannabina  ought  alfo  to 
be  fown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  for  the  reafon 
juft  now  given.  They  fhould  have  a  flickered  fituation 


es  of  plants  arife  higher  on  oppofite  fides  alternately.  and  a  dry  foil,  otherwife  they  will  not  live  through  the 
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ALTERNATION,  in  its  primary  fenfe,  denotes 
a  fucceflion  by  turns. 

Alternation,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
different  changes  or  alterations  $f  orders  in  any  num¬ 
ber  of  things  propofed.  This  is  alfo  called  permu¬ 
tation ,  See .  and  is  eafily  found  by  a  continual  multi¬ 
plication  of  all  the  numbers,  beginning  at  unity.  Thus, 
if  it  be  required  to  know  how  many  changes  or  alter¬ 
nations  can  be  rung  on  fix  bells,  multiply  the  numbers 
L  2y  3,  4,  5,  6,  continually  into  one  another;  and  the 
laft  product  gives  the  number  of  changes. 

ALTERNATIVE,  is  particularly  ufed  for  the 
choice  of  two  things  propofed.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay, 
to  take  the  alternative  of  two  propofitions. 

ALTH7EA,  Marshmallow  :  A  genus  of  the  po- 
lyandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and,  in  the  natural  method,  ranking  under  the 
37th  order,  Columni/er# .  The  characters  are:  The 
calyx  is  a  double  perianthium,  the  exterior  one  nine-  cleft: 


winter.  Indeed  they  feldom  continue  in  this  country 
above  two  years,  with  all  the  care  that  can  be  taken  of 
them. 

Medicinal  Ufes .  The  firft  is  the  only  fpeeies  ufed  in 
medicine.  The  whole  plant,  efpccially  the  root,  a- 
bounds  with  a  mild  mucilage.  It  has  the  general  vir¬ 
tues  of  an  emollient  medicine  ;  and  proves  ferviceablg 
in  a  thin  acrimonious  ftate  of  the  juices,  and  where  the 
natural  mucus  of  the  inteftines  is  abraded.  It  is  chief¬ 
ly  recommended  in  fharp  defluxions  upon  the  lungs, 
hoarfenefs,  dyfenteries  ;  and  likewife  in  nephritic  and 
calculous  complaints  :  not,  as  foine  have  fuppofed,  that 
this  medicine  has  any  peculiar  power  of  diffolving  or 
expelling  the  calculus  ;  but  as,  by  lubricating  and  re¬ 
laxing  the  veffels,  it  procures  a  more  free  and  eafy  paf- 
fage.  The  root  is  fometimes  employed  externally  for 
foftening  and  maturating  hard  tumours  ,*  chewed,  it  is 
faid^to  give  eafe  in  difficult -dentition  of  children. 

This  root  gave  name  to  an  officinal  fyrup,  decoc- 
3  §  2  ti6n# 
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Althaea  tion,  and  ointment;  and  was  likewife  an  ingredient  in  German.  Infer.  Antique, ^  fol 
II  the  compound  powder  of  gum  tragacanth  and  the  oil 
Alting.  and  plafter  of  mucilages.  But  of  all  thefe  formulae  the 
lyrup  alone  is  now  retained. 

Althma  F rut  ex.  See  Hibiscus. 

ALTIMETRY,  the  art  of  mcafuring  altitudes  or 
heights,  whether  accefliblc  or  inacceflible.  See  Geo¬ 
metry. 

ALTIN,  a  money  of  account  in  Mufcovy,  worth 
three  copecs ;  one  hundred  of  which  make  a  ruble, 
worth  about  4  s.  6d  fterling. 

ALTIN,  a  lake  in  Siberia,  from  whence  iffues  the 
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river  Ob,  or  Oby,  in  N.  Lat.  52.  o.  E.  Long.  85°.  55^' 
This  lake  is  called  by  the  Ruffians  Telofoi  Ofero,  from 
the  Teleffi,  a  Tartarian  nation,  who  inhabit  the  borders 
of  it,  and  who  give  it  the  name  of  Altin- Kuh  By  the 
Calmucks  it  is  called  Altinnor.  It  is  near  ninety  miles 
long  and  50  broad,  with  a  rocky  bottom.  The  north 
part  of  it  is  fometimes  frozen  fo  hard  as  to  be  paffablc 
on  foot,  but  the  fouthern  part  is  never  covered  with 
ice.  The  water  in  the  Altin  lake,  as  well  as  in  the  ri¬ 
vers  which  run  through  the  adjacent  places,  only  rifes 
in  the  middle  of  fummer,  when  the  fnows  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

ALTINCAR,  among  mineralifts,  a  Species  of  fac¬ 
titious  fait  ufed  in  the  fufion  and  purification  of  metals. 

The  altincar  is  a  fort  of  flux  powder.  Divers  ways 
of  preparing  it  are  given  by  Libavius. 

ALTING  (Henry),  profeflor  of  divinity  at  Hei¬ 
delberg  and  Groningen,  was  born  at  Embden  in 
1583,  of  a  family  which  had  been  long  confpicuous  in 
Frifeland.  His  father*  Menfo  Alting,  was  the  firft, 
who,  with  two  others,  preached  the  reformation  in  the 
territority  of  Groningen,  about  the  year  1566,  under 
the  tyrannical  government  of  the  duke  of  Alva  ;  and 
the  firft  that  preached  in  the  great  church  of  Gronin¬ 
gen,  after  the  reduction  of  that  town  by  the  States  Ge¬ 
neral  in  1594.  Henry  was  chofen,  in  1605,  preceptor 
to  the  three  young  counts  of  NaufTau,  Solms,  and  Izen- 
berg.  After  various  difficulties,  he  fettled  at  Gronin¬ 
gen,  where  he  continued  till  his  death,  Auguft  25. 
1644.  He  was  a  found  proteftant  divine,  a  pious 
Chriftian,  a  ufeful  member  of  fociety  in  many  refpe&s, 
and  one  who  fuflered  much  for  the  truth.  Moft  of  his 
works  were  never  publiffied ;  thofe  which  have  been 
are  the  following  :  Not  a  in  decadem  problem  at  um  J. 
Bebm,  1618.  Loci  communes  explicatio  catechefeos  Pa - 
latinee,  1646,  in  3  vols.  Exegefis  Augufana  confef. 
1647.  Method us  Theologize ,  165c.  It  appears  from  the 
catalogue  of  his  works  annexed  to  his  life,  that  the 
,  Medulla  hijl.  prophame ,  publiffied  by  Dr  Pareus,  was 
compofed  by  Alting.  The  moil  remarkable  piece  a- 
mong  Alting’s  MSS.  is,  The  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of 
the  Palatinate,  from  the  reformation  to  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  John  Cafimir. 

Alting  (James),  fon  of  the  former,  was  born  at 
Heidelberg  in  1618.  He  travelled  into  England  in 
1640,  where  he  was  ordained  by  the  learned  Dr  Pri- 
deaux,  biffiop  of  Worcefter.  He  afterwards  accepted 
of  the  profefforffiip  of  Groningen,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Gomarus  ;  but  his  fituation  was  rendered  very  dif- 
agreeable  by  the  continual  difputes  which  he  had  with 
his  colleague  Sam.  des  Marets,  who  favoured  the  fchool- 
divinity.  He  died  in  1 697.  He  recommended  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  works  to  Menfo  Alting  (author  of  Notitia 
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Am  ft.  1679);  but  they  Altitude 
were  publiffied  in  5  vols  folio,  with  his  life,  by  Mr 
Bekkcr  of  Amftcrdam.  They  contain  various  aiialy-  v 
tical,  exegetical,  practical,  problematical,  andphilofo- 
phical  traCls,  which  ffiow  his  great  induftry  and  know¬ 
ledge.  Alting  was  a  divine  greatly  addiCled  to  the  text 
of  the  feripture,  to  Cocceianifm,  and  Rabbinifm.  He 
preached  well  in  German,  Dutch,  and  Englifh. 

ALTITUDE,  accefliblc,  and  inacceflible.  See 
Geometry. 

The  method  of  taking  confiderable  terreftrial  alti¬ 
tudes,  of  which  thofe  of  mountains  are  the  greateft,  by 
means  of  the  barometer,  is  very  eafy  and  expeditious.  It 
is  done  by  obferving,  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  hoW 
much  the  mercury  has  fallen  below  what  it  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  See  Barometer. 

Altitude  of  the  Eye,  in  perfpe&ive,  is  a  right  line 
let  fall  from  the  eye,  perpendicular  to  the  geometrical 
plane. 

Altitude,  in  aftronomy,  is  the  diftance  of  a  ftar, 
or  other  point,  in  the  mundane  fphere,  from  the  ho¬ 
rizon.  -  . 

This  altitude  may  be  either  true  or  apparent. — If  it 
be  taken  from  the  rational  or  real  horizon,  the  altitude 
is  faid  to  be  true  or  real ;  if  from  the^apparent  or  fen- 
fible  horizon,  the  altitude  is  apparent.— Or  rather,  the 
apparent  altitude  is  fuch  as  it  appears  to  our  observa¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  true  is  that  from  which  the  refraction 
has  been  fubtraCted. 

The  true  altitudes  of  the  fun,  fixed  ftars,  and  planets, 
differ  but  very  little  from  their  apparent  altitudes  ;  be- 
caufe  of  their  great  diftance  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  the  earth’s  femidiameter, 
when  compared  thereto.  But  the  difference  between 
the  true  and  apparent  altitude  of  the  moon  is  about 
52'.  This  fubjett  is  further  explained  under  Astro- 
nomy. 

Altitude  Inf  rumen  t,  or  Equal  Altitude  Infru- 
ment ,  is  that  ufed  to  obferve  a  celeftial  objeCl  when  it 
has  the  fame  altitude  011  the  eaft  and  weft  Sides  of  the. 
meridian.  See  Astronomy,  the  laft  fe&ion. 

ALTKIRK,  a  town  of  Alface  in  Germany,  Situa¬ 
ted  on  the  river  111,  in  N.  Lat.  47.  4c.  and  E.  Long* 

7.  15. 

ALTMORE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone,  and  province  of  Ulfter,  fituated  in  N.  Lat. 

54.  34.  and  W.  Long.  7.  2. 

ALTON,  a  town  in  Hampffiire,  feated  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Wey  ;  W.  Long.  o.  46.  N.  Lat.  51.  5.  It  is  go¬ 
verned  by  a  conftable  ;  and  confifls  of  about  300  hou- 
fes,  indifferently  built,  chiefly  laid  out  in  one  pretty 
broad  ftreet.  It  has  one  church,  a  preffiyterian,  and 
a  Quaker’s  meeting,  a  famous  free  School,  a  large  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  plain  and  figured  baragons,  ribbed  drug¬ 
gets,  and  ferges  de  Nifmes  ;  and  round  the  town  is  a 
large  plantation  of  hops. 

Alton,  or  Avelton,  a  village  in  Staffordshire, 
five  miles  north  of  Utoxeter.  There  are  the.  ruins  of 
a  caftle  here,  which  Some  would  have  to  be  built  before 
the  Norman  conqueft  ;  but  Dr  Plott  is  pretty  certain 
that  it  was  ereCted  by  Theobald  de  Verdun,,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  A  great  part  of 
the  walls  are  ftill  handing,  but  they  are  in  a  very  rui¬ 
nous  condition. 

ALTO  et  Basso,  or  in  Alto  &  in  Basso,  in  law. 

Signifies 
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Alto  fignifies  the  abfolute  reference  of  all  differences,  fmall 
(I  and  great,  high  and  low,  to  fome  arbitrator  or  indiffer- 
Alvares.  ent  perf0n. — Pateat  univerfis  per  prcefentes ,  quod  IVil- 
lielmus  Tylar  de  T etton ,  &  Thomas  Gower  de  Almejlre , 
pofuernnt  fe  in  Alto  iff  in  Baffo,  in  arhitrio  quatuor  ho - 
minim  ;  viz.  de  quadam  querela  pendente  inter  eos  in  cu¬ 
ria, — Nos  ct  ierram  nojiram  alte  &  baffe  ipfius  domini 
Regis  fuppofuimus  -Joluntati . 

Alto- Relievo.  See  Relievo. 

Airo-Repieno,  in  mufic,  the  tenor  of  the  great  cho¬ 
rus,  which  fings  and  plays  only  now  and  then  in  fome 
particular  places. 

ALTORF,  a  town  of  the  circle  of  Franconia,  in 
Germany.  It  has  a  pliyiic  garden,  with  2000  differ¬ 
ent  plants  ;  a  theatre  for  diffe&ions,  which  has  many 
curiofities  in  the  anatomical  way ;  and  a  handfome  li¬ 
brary.  It  is  fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of  Brandenburg  ;  and 
is  feated  on  the  confines  of  Bavaria,  1 5  miles  from  Nu¬ 
remberg.  E.  Long.  9.  35.  N.  Lat.  47.  46. 

ALT-RANSTADT,  a  town  in  Saxony,  famous 
for  the  treaty  between  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden 
and  Auguftus  ele&orof  Saxony,  in  1706,  wherein  the 
latter  refigned  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

ALTRINGHAM,  a  town  of  Chefhire  in  England, 
upon  the  borders  of  Lancafhire,  feven  miles  from  Man- 
chefter.  W.  Long.  1.  30.  N.  Lat.  53.  25. 

ALTZEG,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  Lower  Pa¬ 
latinate,  the  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name, 
with  an  old  caftle.  W.  Long.  7.  25.  N.  Lat.  49.  44- 

ALVA  de  Tormes,  a  confiderable  town  in  Spain, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  territory  of  Salamanca, 
with  a  very  handfome  caftle.  It  is  feated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  Tormes.  W.  Long.  6.  1.  N.  Lat. 
41.  °* 

ALVAH,  the  wood  wherewith  Mofes  fweetened  the 
waters  ofMarah,  Exod.  ch.  xv.  ver.  25.—  The  name  of 
this  wood  is  not  found  in  feripture  ;  but  the  Mahome¬ 
tans  give  it  that  of  alvah,  and  pretend  to  trace  its  hi- 
ftory  from  the  patriarchs  before  the  flood.  Jofephus, 
on  the  contrary,  fays,  that  Mofes  ufed  the  wood  which 
he  found  next  lying  before  him. 

ALVARES  de  luna,  or  as  fome  call  him  Alva¬ 
ro,  is  a  character  too  edifying  to  be  omitted  in  this 
work.  He  was  the  favourite  of  John  II.  king  of  Ca- 
ftile  ;  was  famous  for  the  prodigious  afcendency  he 
gained  over  this  prince,  and  for  the  punifhment  which 
at  length  overtook  him.  He  was  natuial  fon  of  Don 
Alvaro  de  Luna,  lord  of  Canete  in  Arragon,  and  of  a 
woman  infamous  for  unbounded  luft.  He  was  born  in 
1388,  and  named  Peter  ;  but  Antipope  Benedidl  XIII. 
who  was  charmed  with  his  wit,  tho’  yet  a  child,  chan¬ 
ged  Peter  to  Alvares.  He  was  introduced  to  court  in 
*1408,  and  made  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
king  John,  with  whom  he  grew  into  thehigheft  favour. 
In  1427  he  was  obliged  to  retire  :  the  courtiers  exert¬ 
ed  all  their  endeavours  to  ruin  him  :  they  complained, 
that  a  man  of  no  military  (kill,  of  no  virtues  whatever, 
Ihould,  by  mere  artifice  and  difiimulation,  be  advanced 
to  the  higheft  authority;  and  they  could  not  bear,  that, 
by  the  afiiftance  of  a  few  upftart  men,  whom  he  had 
raifed  and  fixed  to  his  intcreft,  he  fhould  reign  as  abfo- 
lutely  as  if  he  were  king. 

They  prevailed  againft  him,  and  Alvares  was  baniih- 
ed  from  court  a  year  and  an  half :  but  this  was  the 
greateft  affliction  imaginable  to  the  king  ;  who  fliovv- 


ed  all  marks  of  diftrefs  the  moment  he  was  removed  Alvares., 
from  his  prefence,  and  now  thought  and  fpoke  of  no-'— 
thing  but  Alvares.  He  was  therefore  recalled  ;  and, 
being  inverted  with  his  ufual  authority,  revenged  him- 
felf  feverely  upon  his  enemies,  by  perfuading  the  king 
to  banifh  them.  Of  the  45  years  he  fpent  at  court,  he 
enjoyed  for  30  of  them  fo  entire  an  afcendency  over 
the  king,  that  nothing  could  be  done  without  his  ex- 
prefs  orders  :  nay,  it  is  related  by  Mariana,  that  the 
king  could  not  change  an  officer  or  fervant,  or  even  his 
clothes  or  diet,  without  the  approbation  of  Alvares. 

In  fliort  he  wanted  nothing  to  complete  his  grandeur 
but  the  name  of  king  :  he  had  all  the  places  in  the 
kingdom  at  his  difpofal  ;  he  was  maftcr  of  the  treafu- 
ry,  and  by  bounties  had  fo  gained  the  hearts  of  the 
fubjedts,  that  the  king,  tho’  his  eyes  now  were  opened, 
and  his  affections  fufficiently  turned  againft  him,  durft 
not  complain. 

But  the  day  of  reckoning  was  approaching,  and  at 
length  he  was  feized  ;  yet  not  directly,  openly,  andvio-  •  ' 
lently,  but  with  fome  of  that  management  which  up¬ 
on  a  fimilar  occafion  was  formerly  employed  by  Tibe¬ 
rius  againft  Sejanus.  During  his  confinement,  he  made 
feveral  attempts  to  fpeak  to  the  king  in  perfon  ;  but 
not  being  able  to  effect  this,  he  fent  the  following  let¬ 
ter,  from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  reft  of  Alva- 
res’s  hiftory,  all  court-favourites  may  draw  abundant 
matter  for  edification  and  inftruction.  “  Sir,  it  is  five 
C€  and  forty  years  fince  I  was  admitted  into  your  fer-= 

**  vice.  I  do  not  complain  of  the  rewards  I  have  re- 
“  ceived  ?  they  were  greater  than  my  merits  or  ex- 
“  pectation,  as  I  (hall  not  deny.  There  was  but  one 
“  thing  wanting  to  complete  my  happinefs  ;  and  that 
u  was,  to  have  fixed  proper  limits  in  time  to  this  great 
“  fortune  of  mine.  While,  inftead  of  choofing  retire- 
“  ment,  after  the  example  of  the  greateft  men,  I  ftill 
w  continued  in  the  employment,  which  I  thought  not 
“  only  my  duty,  but  neceffary  for  your  intereft,  I  fell 
“  into  this  misfortune.  It  is  very  hard  that  I  fhould 
“  be  deprived  of  liberty,  when  1  have  Hiked  life  and 
(C  fortune  more  than  once  to  reftore  it  to  you.  Grief 
u  prevents  me  from  faying  more.  I  know  that  the 
“  Deityris  provoked  againft  me  by  my  fins  ;  but  it  will 
“  be  fufficient  for  me,  if  his  anger  is  appeafed  by  the 
(C  calamities  I  now  fuffer.  I  can  no  longer  bear  that 
(c  prodigious  mafs  of  riches,  which  it  was  wrong  in 
“  me  to  have  heaped  together.  I  fhould  willingly 
“  refign  them,  but  that  every  thing  I  have  is  in  your 
“  power;  and  I  am  denied  the  opportunity  of  fhowing 
“  mankind,  that  you  have  raifed  a  perfon  to  the  height 
“  of  greatnefs,  who  can  contemn  wealth  as  well  as  pro- 
tf  cure  it,  and  give  it  back  to  him  from  whom  he  re- 
“  ceived  it.  But  I  defire  you  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,. 

“  that,  as  I  was  obliged,  by  the  lownefs  of  the  trea- 
“  fury,  to  raife  10, goo  or  12,000  crowns,  by  methods 
“  I  ought  not  to  have  taken,  you  will  reftore  them  to 
“  the  perfons  from  whom  they  were  extorted  If  you 
“  will  not  grant  this  on  account  of  the  fervices  I  have 
“  done,  yet  I  think  it  neceffary  to  be  done  from  the 
u  reafon  of  the  thing.” 

This  letter,  however,  produced  no  effedf  in  his  fa¬ 
vour  :  Alvares  was  tried,  and  condemned  to  lofe  his  head. 

After  condemnation,  he  was  removed  to  Valladolid  ;> 
and  having  confeffed  himfelf,  and  received  the  facra- 
ment,  he  was  carried  upon  a  mule  to  the  market-place, 
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in  tlie  middle  of  which  a  large  fcaffold  was 
Mounting  the  fcaffold,  he  paid  reverence  to  the  crofs, 
and  prefently  gave  his  hat  and  fignet  to  his  page,  fay- 
'rng,  “  Thefe  are  the  lad  gifts  you  will  ever  receive 
“  from  me.”  He  then  fubmittcd  himfelf  to  the  axe 
with  the  utmoft  intrepidity.  Dr  Geddes  relates,  that 
he  was  executed  the  4th  of  June,  others  the  5th  of 

July,  1453*  ,  . . 

ALU  DELS,  in  chemiitry,  are  earthen  pots  with¬ 
out  bottoms,  inferted  into  each  other,  and  ufed  in  fub- 
limations. 

ALVEARIUM,  in  anatomy,  the  bottom^  of  the 
concha ,  or  hollow  of  the  outer  ear. 

Alvearium  alfo  fignifies  a  bee-hive.  The  word  is 
formed  of  alveus,  a  “  channel^  or  cavity  5”  in  allufion  to 
the  alveoli,  or  cells  in  bee-hives. 

Some  of  the  ancients  ufe  alfo  the  word  alvcarium  for 
a  bee-houfe,  more  ufually  called  among  us  apiary, 
Alvearium  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  figuratively,  to 
denote  a  collection  ;  in  which  fenfe,  alvearium  amounts 
to  much  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  thef au¬ 
nts,  cornucopia ,  or  the  like.  Vine.  Boveus  has  publifh- 
ed  an  alvearium  of  law. 

ALVEOLUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  the 
waxen  cells  in  bee-hives.  Alfo  the  name  of  a  fea-foffil 
of  a  conic  figure,  coiripofed  of  a  number  of  cells,  like 
bee-hives,  joined  into  each  other,  with  a  pipe  of  com¬ 
munication. 

Alveolus,  in  anatomy,  the  fockets  in  the  jaws 
wherein  the  teeth  are  fixed. — Some  writers  fpeak  of 
teeth  growing  without  alveoli.  Pliny  mentions  a  per- 
fon  who  had  a  tooth  in  liis  palate.  Euftachius  relates, 
that  he  faw  a  man  who  at  60  had  a  tooth  growing  out 
of  the  middle  of  his  fauces.  Holler  gives  an  indance 
of  a  perfon  whofe  teeth  were  of  a  piece  with  his  jaws, 
without  any  infertion  into  alveoli. 

ALUM,  in  chemidry,  a  clear  and  tranfparent  fa- 
line  matter,  ufually  fold  in  large  maffes,  of  a  very  audere 
and  adringent  tade,  ufeful  in  medicine  and  in  various 
arts. 

Mod  of  the  alum  to  be  met  with  is  artificially  prepa¬ 
red  by  the  methods  related  in  their  proper  place  under 
the  article  Chemistry,  or  by  others  fimilar  to  them  ; 
tho*  fometimes  a  fmall  quantity  is  produced  naturally. 
This  native  alum  is  mixed  with  heterogeneous  matters, 
or  efflorefees  in  various  forms  upon  the  ores  during  cal¬ 
cination.  It  rarely  occurs  in  a  crydallized  date,  though 
thus  it  is  faid  to  be  met  with' in  Egypt,  Sardinia,  Spain, 
Bohemia,  and  other  places.  It  is  alfo  found  in  the  wa¬ 
ters,  impregnated  with  fixed  air,  but  very  feldom  in 
fountains  or  hot  medicated  waters. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  alum  to  be  met  with  ;  but 
thefe  differ  from  one  another  only  in  being  mixed  with 
fome  falts  which  are  not  of  the  aluminous  kind.  That 
called  the  Roman  alum  has  been  confidered  as  prefer¬ 
able  to  any  other.  This  is  ufually  met  with  in  fmall 
cryfials,  and  has  a  reddifh  colour,  mod  probably  owing 
to  a  fmall  quantity  of  calx  of  iron,  which,  however, 
does  not  in  the  lead  impair  its  qualities.  The  other 
kinds  of  alum  contain  a  portion  either  of  vitriolated 
tartar  or  fal  ammoniac,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
alkali  ufed  in  its  preparation.  Mr  Bergman  informs 
us,  that  the  vegetable  alkali,  if  pure,  does  not  hurt 
the  alum,  though  it  be  added  in  the  preparation  ;  but 
that  i)ie  volatile  alkali,  by  adulterating  it  with  a  por- 
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ere&cd.  tion  of  vitriolic  fal  ammoniac,  renders  it  unfit  for  fome 

purpofes.  The  alum,  made  by  adding  a  portion  of  - 
clay  to  the  liquor  at  the  beginning  of  the  boiling,  he 
confiders  as  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  Roman  alum. 
He  informs  us  alfo,  that  a  kind  of  alum  fome  time  ago 
began  to  be  manufactured  at  Brunfwick,  which  was 
equal  in  quality  to  the  Roman  alum.  On  a  chemical 
analyfis  of  this  alum  he  found  it  mixed  with  cobalt. 

This  fait  is  extremely  ufeful  in  the  art  of  dyeing  ;  as 
by  means  of  it  a  great  number  of  colours  are  fixed  and 
rendered  permanent  upon  cloth,  which  otherwife  would 
cither  not  adhere  in  any  degree,  or  only  for  a  very  fhort 
time.  In  what  manner  this  is  accomplifhed,  we  are 
very  much  ignorant  ;  the  conjectures  and  theories  on 
this  fubject  are  related  under  the  artiele  Dyeing.  It 
conffitutes  the  bafis  of  crayons,  which  generally  confill 
of  the  earth  of  alum  finely  powdered  and  tinged  for 
the  purpofe.  In  the  preparation  of  Pruffian  blue,  it 
prevents  the  bafis  of  martial  vitriol,  which  is  foluble  in 
acids,  from  being  precipitated  by  the  fuperfluous  alkali 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  that  pigment ;  that  is, 
the  alkali  which  is  not  faturated  by  the  colouring  mat¬ 
ter.  As  this  bafis  adheres  more  ftrongly  than  the  clay 
to  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  would  form  a  green  by  the 
mixture  of  its  yellownefs,  the  white  earth  of  alum  like- 
wife,  according  to  its  quantity,  dilutes  the  darker  co¬ 
lours,  even  black  itfelf,  and  produces  an  infinite  nun> 
ber  of  fhadcs.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in  the  making  of  can¬ 
dles  ;  for  being  mixed  with  the  tallow,  it  gives  it  an 
hardnefs  and  confidence  which  it  has  not  naturally. 
Wood  fufficiently  foaked  in  a  folution  of  alum  does  not 
cafily  take  fire  ;  and  the  fame  is  true  of  paper  impreg¬ 
nated  with  it ;  which  for  that  reafon  is  very  properly 
employed  in  preferving  gun-powder,  as  it  alio  excludes 
the  moiffure  of  the  air.  Paper  impregnated  with  alum 
is  ufeful  in  wLitening  filver,  and  filvering  brafs  without 
heat.  Alum  is  alfo  of  ufe  in  tanning,  where  it  afiiils 
in  refforing  the  cohefion  of  the  Ikins  almoff  entirely  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  lime.  Vintners  fine  down  their  wines,  See, 
with  alum  ;  fifhers  ufe  it  to  dry  cod-fifli  with  \  and 
bakers  have  mixed  it  with  the  flour  to  make  their  bread 
compaCl  and  white  :  to  this  laft  ufe  of  it  great  objec¬ 
tions  have  been  made  ;  but  unjuftly,  for  it  is  entirely 
innocent,  and  now7  feldom  ufed. 

In  medicine  it  is  ^of  conliderable  ufe  as  an  adringent 
and  tonicl  It  is  reckoned  particularly  ferviceable  for 
reftraining  hemorrhagies,  and  immoderate  fecretions 
from  the  blood  ;  but  lefs  proper  in  inteftinal  fluxes.  In 
violent  hemorrhagies,  it  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  1  £ 
or  20  grains,  and  repeated  every  hour  or  half  hour  till 
the  bleeding  abates  :  in  other  cafes,  fmaller  dofes  are 
more  advifeable  ;  large  ones  being  apt  to  naufeate  the 
ftomach,  and  occafion  violent  conftipations  of  the 
bowels.  It  is  ufed  alfo  externally,  in  aftringent  and 
repellent  lotions  and  collyria.  Burnt  alum  taken  in¬ 
ternally  has  been  highly  extolled  in  cafes  of  colic.  In 
fuch  inffances,  when  taken  to  the  extent  of  a  fcruple 
for  a  dofe,  it  has  been  faid  gently  to  move  the  belly, 
and  give  very  gr^at  relief  from  the  fevere  pain.  Its 
officinal  preparations  are,  for  internal  ufe,  pulvis  Jlypti - 
cus,  and  aqua  Jiyptica  for  external  applications,  the 
aqua  alum  mis,  and  coagulttm  aluminis  and  alumen 
ujium  ;  which  laft  is  no  other  than  the  alum  dried  by 
fire,  or  freed  from  the  watery  moiftnre,  which,  like  o- 
ther  falts,  it  always  retains  in  its  cryftalline  form.  By 
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Alum  tliis  lofs  of  its  water  it  becomes  fharper,  fo  as  to  ad 
My  Hum.  as  a  flight  efcharotic;  and  it  is  chiefly  with  this  inten- 
tion  that  it  is  employed  in  medicine,  being  very  rare¬ 
ly  taken  internally.  For  thefe  preparations,  fee  Phar¬ 
macy. 

Alum  mines  are  faid  to  have  been  firft  found  in  Italy 
in  the  year  1460  ;  and  in  1506  king  Henry  VII.  made 
a  monopolifing  grant  of  this  commodity  to  Auguftine 
Chigi,  a  merchant  of  Sienna.  In  the  year^  1608,  the 
manufadlure  of  alum  was  firft  invented,  and  fucceffively 
pra&ifed  in  England,  meeting  with  great  encourage¬ 
ment  in  York  (hire,  where  it  was  firfl  made,  from  Lord 
Sheffield,  and  other  gentlemen  of  that  county.  King 
James  I.  by  advice  of  his  miniftry,  affiimed  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  it  to  himfelf,  and  therefore  prohibited  the 
importation  of  foreign  alum;  and  in  1625  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  it  was  further  prohibited  by  the  proclamation 
of  Charles  I. 

ALUM-*works ,  places  where  alum  is  prepared,  and 
manufactured  in  quantities  for  fale.  They  differ  from 
alum-mines,  as  in  the  former  an  artificial  alum,  and  in 
the  latter  natural  alum,  is  produced. 

ALUNTIUM,  Alontium,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town 
in  the  north  of  Sicily,  fituated  on  a  deep  eminence,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Chydas  ;  faid  to  be  as  old  as  the  war 
of  Troy.  Now  in  ruins  ;  from  which  arofe  the  hamlet 
St  Philadelfo ,  in  the  Val  di  Demona.  The  inhabitants 
were  called  Haluntini . 

ALVUS,  in  anatomy,  a  term  ufed  for  the  belly  in 
general,  but  more  frequently  applied  to  the  bowels. 

ALWADII,  a  fed  of  Mahometans  who  believe  all 
great  crimes  to  be  unpardonable. — The  Alwadii  (land 
in  oppofition  to  the  Morgii.  They  attribute  lefs  effi¬ 
cacy  to  the  true  belief  in  the  falvation  of  men  than  the 
reft  of  the  Muflulmans. 

ALYSSUM,  Allyson,  or  Allysoides,  Madvvort  5 
(from  awao-a,  to  be  mad ;  becaufe  it  was  believed  to  have 
the  property  of  curing  madnefs) ;  A  genus  of  the  fill¬ 
er  ul  ofa  order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and,  in  the  natural  method,  ranking  under  the 
39th  order,  Siliquofa.  The  characters  are  :  The  calyx 
is  an  oblong  four-leav’d  perianthium  :  The  corolla  con- 
fifts  of  four  cruciform  petals  ;  with  claws  the  length  of 
the  calyx,  the  petals  fhorter  :  The  famina  confifl  of 
fix  filaments,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  two  of  them  ra¬ 
the^  fhorter  and  denticulated  ;  the  anthers  are  ereCt 
and  expanding :  The  ptftillum  has  an  ovate  germen  ; 
the  flylus  is  fimple,  and  the  length  of  the  flamina  ;  the 
fligma  is  obtufe  :  The  pericarpium  is  a  fub'globular 
emarginated  filicle,  furnifhed  with  a  bilocular  flylus, 
having  an  elliptic  partition  :  The  feeds  are  few,  .orbi¬ 
cular,  and  affixed  to  filiform  receptacles. 

Species .  OF  this  genus,  Linnaeus  enumerates  19  fpe- 
cies  ;  but  none  of  them  are  remarkable,  either  for  beau¬ 
ty,  or  any  other  property,  except  the  halimifolium,  or 
madwort  with  whole  fpear-fhaped  leaves.  This  fpreads 
itfelf  upon  the  ground,  and  never  rifes  to  any  height. 
It  prodiice9,  at  the  extremity  of  its  branches,  very 
pretty  tufts  of  fmall  white  flowers  ;  of  which  it  is  fel- 
dom  deflitute  for  fix  or  feven  months  fucceffively ;  for 
which  reafon  it  well  deferves  a  place  in  the  gardens  of 
the  curious. 

Culture .  Though  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe  ;  yet,  if  planted  on  a  dry, 
Isan,  or  rubbifhy  foil,  they  will  endure  our  fevereft  win- 
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ters  in  the  open  air.— The  halimifolium  feldom  conti-  Alytarchr 
nues  above  two  or  three  years,  and  mufl  therefore  be  II 
often  fown  to  preferve  it ;  or  if  the  feeds  are  fuffered  to  Ama  a  at*, 
fall,  the  plants  will  rife  without  any  trouble.  It  may  ~ ' lf~' *  ^ 

alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  ought  to  be 
planted  in  April  or  May,  and  are  very  apt  to  take  root, 
if  kept  fhaded  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  gently  re- 
frefhed  with  water. 

This  plant,  as  already  obferved,  was  thought  to  cure 
fome  kinds  of  madnefs  ;  but  the  prefent  praClice  has 
entirely  rejeCled  it  for  this  or  any  other  purpofe. 

ALYTARCHA,  a  prieft  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  who, 
in  the  games  inflituted  in  honour  of  the  gods,  prefided. 
over  the  officers  who  carried  rods  to  clear  away  the 
crowd  and  keep  order. 

In  the  Olympic  games,  the  alytarches  had  the  fame 
command,  and  obliged  every  perfoii  to  preferve  order 
and  decency. 

ALZ1RA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Va¬ 
lencia,  feated  on  the  river  Xucar,  E.  Long.  o.  20.  N- 
Lat.  39.  10. 

AMA,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  denotes  a  vefiel 
wherein  wine,  water,  or  the  like,  were  held,  for  the 
fervice  of  the  eucharift.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  is  alfo- 
written  amula  ;  fometimes  alfo  hama,  and  hamula. 

Am  A  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a  wine  meafure,  as  a 
calk,  pipe,  or  the  like. 

AMABYR,  a  barbarous  cuflom  which  formerly 
prevailed  in  feveral  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  being, 
a  fum  of  money  paid  to  the  lord  when  a  maid  was  mar¬ 
ried  within  his  lordfhip.  The  word  is  old  Britiffi,  and 
fignifies  “  the  price  of  virginity. ” 

AMADABAT,  a  corruption  from  Ahmed  abad, 
or  Ahmed's  city ,  (fo  called  from  a  king  of  that  name) 
a  large  and  populous  city  of  Indoftan,  and  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Guzerat.  It  is  fituated  in  E.  Long. 

72.  12.  N.  Lat.  23.  o.  Amadabat  was  formerly  called 
Guzerat ;  and  by  Shah  Jehan  nicknamed  Gherd-abad , 
or  “  the  habitation  of  dull,”  becaufe  it  was  much  in¬ 
commoded  therewith.  It  was  the  feat  of  the  Guzerat 
kings,  as  it  is  now  of  the  Mogul  governor.  The  city 
Hands  in  a  beautiful  plain  ;  and  is  watered  by  the  little 
river  Sabremetti,  which,  though  not  deep,  in  time  of 
rains  overflows  the  plains  prodigioufly.  The  walls  are 
built  with  Hone  and  brick,  flanked  at  certain  diftances 
with  great  round  towers  and  battlements.  It  has  twelve 
gates  ;  and  including  the  fuburbs,  is  about  four  miles 
and  an  half  long.  The  ftreets  are  wide.  The  meyddn 
Jhahy  or  king’s  fquare,  is  700  paces  long,  and  4C0 
broad,  planted  round  with  trees.  On  the  weft  flde  is 
the  caftle,  well  walled  with  free  ftone,  and  as  fpacious 
as  a  little  city  ;  but  its  inward  appearance  is  not  con¬ 
formable  to  its  external  magnificence.  The  caravan- 
fera  is  on  the  fouth  of  the  fquare,  and  its  chief  orna¬ 
ment.  Near  the  meydan  alfo  is  the  king’s  palace, 
whofe  apartments  are  richly  ornamented  :  and  in  the 
midft  of  the  city  is  the  Englifh  fad ory,  where  they 
purchafe  fine  chintz,  callicots,  and  other  Indian  mer- 
chandife.  The  place  is  fo  full  of  gardens  ftored  with 
fruit-trees,  that  from  an  eminence  it, looks  like  a  wood; 

The  Hindoos  have  here  an  hofpital  for  fick  beafts,  and' 
another  for  fick  birds,  which  they  take  great  care  of. 
According  to  fome  late  accounts,  this  city  is  little  in* 
ferior  to  the  beft  in  Europe,  and  is  thought  to  yield- 
ten  times  as  much  revenue  as  Surat. 
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AMADAN,  or  Hamaitan,  a  town  of  Ptrfia,  be¬ 
tween  Taurus  and  Ifpahan,  L.  Long.  47.  4.  N.  Lat. 

35.  15.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  where 
'there  are  a  great  many  fprings,  which  water  the  adja¬ 
cent  country.  The  extent  of  the  city  is  very  large  ;  but 
there  are  a  great  many  wade  fpots  within  it,  as  well  as 
cultivated  land.  The  houfes  arc  built  of  brick  harden¬ 
ed  in  the  fun,  and  have  but  a  very  indifferent  afpe£t. 

There  is  but  one  tolerable  ftreet ;  and  that  is  where 
fluffs,  garments,  and  the  like,  are  expofed  to  fale  :  it 
is  ftraight,  long,  and  wide  ;  and  the  {hops  are  very  well 
furniOied.  The  adjacent  parts  are  fruitful  in  corn  and 
rice,  info  much  that  the  neighbouring  provinces  are  fup- 
pliedfroin  hence.  It  is  laid  to  enjoy  a  very  falubrious 
air  ;  but  the  cold  in  winter  is  intenfe.  The  Armenians 
have  a  church  in  this  town  ;  but  it  is  a  very  ilhcontrived 
flru&ure.  The  Jews  have  a  fynagogue  near  a  tomb, 
where  they  pretend  Efther  and  Mordecai  He  interred. 

To  this  place  they  come  in  pilgrimage  from  feveral 
parts  of  the  Levant.  About  a  league  from  Amadan, 
there  is  a  mountain  cal  1  ed  N alb  ana y  which  abounds  with 
all  forts  of  curious  herbs.  In  the  fpring,  people  flock 
to  this  mountain  from  all  parts  to  recover  their 
health,  by  fucking  in  the  falutary  effluvia  with  their 
breath. 

Amadan  is  a  very  ancient  city.  It  is  faid  to  have 
been  ddlroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  rebuilt  by 
Darius,  who  brought  hither  all  his  riches.  The  kings 
of  Perlia  frequently  retired  to  this  place  on  account  of 
its  delightful  fit  nation  ;  for  which  reafon  it  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Royal  city.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
klialif  Othman,  and  narrow  ly  efcaped  being  ddlroyed 
by  Jenghiz  Khan  in  1220.  It  had  then  ftrong  walls 
and  a  good  caftle,  which  are  now  in  ruins.  Its  prefent 
Beauty  confifts  in  its  gardens  and  fprings. 

AMADANAGER,  a  town  in  the  hither  peninfula 
of  India,  in  the  province  of  Decan.  E.  Long.  74.  15. 
N.^Eat.  18.  10. — It  was  taken  by  the  Moguls  in  1598, 
after  a  fiege  of  fix  months  ;  being  at  that  time  defend¬ 
ed  by  a  ftrong  caftle,  fituated  on  an  eminence,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  deep  ditches,  into  which  feveral  fprings 
elifeharged  their  waters. 

AMADIA,  a  trading  town  of  Aha,  in  Curdiftan, 
belonging  to  the  Turks  ;  feated  on  a  high  mountain. 

E.  Long.  43.  1.  N.  Lat.  36.  25. 

AMADOW,  a  kind  of  black-match,  tinder,  or 
touch-wood,  which  comes  from  Germany.  It  is  made 
of  a  fort  of  large  mufhroms,  or  fpungy  excrefeences, 
which  commonly  grow  on  old  trees,  efpecially  oaks, 
afh,  and  firs.  This  fubftance  being  boiled  in  common 
water,  and  afterwards  dried  and  well  beaten,  is  then  put 
into  a  ftrong  lye  prepared  with  falt-petre,  after  which 
it  is  again  put  to  dry  in  an  oven.  The  druggifts  fell 
this  match  wholefale  in  France,  and  feveral  hawkers 
retail  it.  Some  give  to  the  amadow  the  name  of  Pyro- 
technical  Spunge ,  becaufe  of  its  aptnefs  to  take  fire. 

AM  ADO  WRY,  a  kind  of  cotton  which  comes  from 
Alexandria,  by  the  way  of  Mavfcilles. 

AMAIN,  in  the  fea-language,  a  term  importing  to 
lower  fomething  at  once.  Thus,  to  Jlrike  amain ,  is  to 
lower,  or  let  fall,  the  top-fails  ;  to  wave  amain ,  is  to 
make  a  lignal,  by  waving  a  drawn  fvvord,  or  the  like, 
as  a  demand  that  the  enemy  flrike  their  top-fails. 

AMAK,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic  fea,  near  Co¬ 
penhagen,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  canal, 
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over  which  there 
four  miles  long  and  two  broad  ;  and  is  chiefly  peopled 
by  the  defendants  of  a  colony  from  Eaft  Friefland,  to  s- 
wliom  the  ifland  was  configned  by  Chriftian  II.  at  the 
requeft  of  his  wife  Elizabeth,  After  of  Charles  V.  for 
the  pnrpofc  of  fupplying  her  with  vegetables,  cheele, 
and  butter  From  the  intermarriages  of  tliefe  colonies 
with  the  Danes,  the  prefent  inhabitants  are  chiefly  de¬ 
fended  ;  but  as  they  wear  their  own  drefs,  and  enjoy 
peculiar  privileges,  they  appear  a  diftinct  race  from 
the  natives.  The  ifland  contains  about  fix  villages, 
and  between  3000  and  4000  fouls.  It  has  two  church¬ 
es,  in  which  the  minifters  preach  cccafionally  in  Dutch 
and  Danifli.  The  inhabitants  have  their  own  inferior 
tribunals  ;  but  in  capital  offences  are  amenable  to  the 
king’s  court  of  juftice  at  Copenhagen.  The  old  na¬ 
tional  habit,  brought  by  the  original  colony  when  they 
firft  migrated  to  the  ifland,  is  ftill  in  ufe  amongil  them. 
It  rcfembles  the  habit  of  the  ancient  quakers,  as  repre- 
fented  in  the  pi&ures  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemifn  paint¬ 
ers.  The  men  wear  broad-brimmed  hats,  black  jac¬ 
kets,  full  glazed  breeches  of  the  fame  colour,  loole  at 
the  knee,  and  tied  round  the  waift.  The  women  were 
dreffed  chiefly  in  black  jackets  and  petticoats,  with  a 
piece  of  blue  glazed  cloth  bound  on  their  heads.  The 
ifland  is  laid  out  in  gardens  and  paflures  ;  and  ftill,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  original  defign,  fupplies  *  Copenhagen 
with  milk,  butter,  and  vegetables.  E.  Long.  12.  10. 
N.  Lat.  55.  20.  . 

AMAL,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Da- 
land,  feated  on  the  river  Wefcr.  It  has  a  good  har¬ 
bour,  and  carries  011  a  great  trade,  efpecially  in  timber, 
deifls,  and  tar.  E.  Long.  12.  40.  N.  Lat.  58.  50. 

AMALEK,  the  fon  of  Eliphaz,  by  Timna  his  con¬ 
cubine,  and  the  grandfon  of  Efau,  Gen.  xxxvi.  1  2.  and 
1  Chr.  i.  36.  Amalek  fucceeded  Gatam  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Edom.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Amalekites  ; 
a  powerful  people  who  dwelt  in  Arabia  Petrtra,  be¬ 
tween  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Red  Sea,  or  between  Ha- 
vila  and  Shnr,  (1  Sam.  xv.  7.)  ;  fometimes  in  one  can¬ 
ton,  and  fometimes  in  another.  It  does  not  appear 
that  they  had  cities  ;  for  there  is  no  mention  ot  any 
but  one  in  the  Scriptures, .  (id.  ib.  5.)  ;  they  living  ge¬ 
nerally  in  liamlets,  caves,  or  tents. 

The  lfraelites  had  fcarce  paffed  the  Red  Sea  on  their 
way  to  the  vvildernefs,  before  the  Amalekites  came  to 
attack  them  in  the  defarts  of  Rapliidim,  (Ex.  xvii.  8. 
&c.)  ;  and  put  thofe  cruelly  to  the  fword  who  were  ob¬ 
liged,  either  through  fatigue  or  weaknefs,  to  remain  be¬ 
hind.  Mofes,  by  divine  command,  dirededjofhua  to  fall 
upon  this  people;  to  record  the  adl  of  inhumanity  which 
they  had  committed  in  a  book,  in  order  to  have  it  always 
before  his  eyes  ;  and  to  revenge  it  in  the  moll  remark¬ 
able  manner.  Jolhua  therefore  fell  upon  the  Amale¬ 
kites,  and  defeated  them  while  Mofes  was  upon  the 
mountain,  with  Aaron  and  Hur  in  company..  Mofes, 
during  the  time  of  the  engagement,  held  up  his  hands, 
to  which  the  fuccefs  of  the  battle  was  owing  ;  for  as 
often  as  he  let  them  down,  Amalek  prevailed.  But 
Mofes’s  hands  being  tired,  Aaron  and  Hur  fupported 
his  arms,  and  held  them  extended,  while  the  battle 
lafted,  which  wras  from  morning  till  the  approach  of 
night,  when  the  Amalekites  were  cut  in  pieces.  This 
happened  in  the  year  of  the  world  2513,  before  Chrift 
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Amalek.  The  ground  of  the  enmity  of  the  Amalekites  againft 
■**"V*"  1  mJ the  Ifraelites  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  an  in¬ 
nate  hatred  from  the  remembrance  of  Jacob's  depri¬ 
ving  their  progenitor  both  of  his  birthright  and  blef 
fing.  1  heir  falling  upon  the  n,  however,  and  that 
without  any  provocation,  when  they  faw  them  reduced 
to  fo  low  a  condition  by  the  fatigue  of  their  march, 
and  the  excefiive  drought  they  laboured  under,  was  an 
inhuman  action,  and  jufily  deferved  the  defeat  which 
Jofhua  gave  them,  binder  the  Judges,  (v.  3.),  we  fee 
the  Amalekites  united  with  the  Midianites  and  Moab¬ 
ites,  inadeiign  to  opprefs  Ifrael  ;  but  Elrud  delivered 
the  Ifra  elites  from  Eglon  king  of  the  Moabites,  (Judges 
iii.  ,  and  Gideon  (chap,  viii.)  delivered  them  from  the 
Midianites  and  Amalekites.  About  the  year  of  the 
world  2930,  Saul  marched  againll  the  Amalekites,  ad¬ 
vanced  as  far  as  their  capital,  and  put  all  the  people 
of  the  country  to  the  fword  ;  but  fpared  the  belt  of  all 
the  cattle  and  moveables,  contrary  to  a  divine  com¬ 
mand;  which  a£fc  of  difobedience  was  the  caufe  of  Saul’s 
future  misfortunes. 

After  this  war,  the  Amalekites  fcaree  appear  any 
more  in  hiftory.  However,  about  the  year  of  the 
world  2949,  a  troop  of  Amalekites  came  and  pillaged 
Ziklag,  which  belonged  to  David,  (  *  Sam.  xxx.),  where 
he  had  left  his  two  wives  Ahinoam  and  Abigail  ;  but 
he  returning  from  an  expedition  which  he  had  made  in 
the  company  of  Achifh  into  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  pur- 
fued  them,  overtook  and  difperfed  them,  and  recover¬ 
ed  all  the  booty  which  they  had  carried  off  from  Zik- 

lag. 

The  Arabians  maintain  Amalek  to  have  been  the 
fon  of  Ham,  and  grandfon  of  Noah  ;  that  he  was  the 
father  of  Ad,  and  grandfather  of  Schedad.  Calmet 
thinks  that  this  opinion  is  by  no  means  to  be  rejected  ; 
as  it  is  not  very  probable  that  Amalek,  the  fon  of  Eli- 
phaz,  and  grandfon  of  Efau,  fhould  be  the  father  of  a 
people  fo  powerful  and  numerous  as  the  Amalekites 
were  when  the  Ifraelites  departed  out  of  Egypt.  Mofes 
in  the  book  of  Genefis  ^xiv.  7.)  relates,  that  in  Abra¬ 
ham’s  time,  long  before  the  birth  of  Amalek  the  fon 
of  Eliphaz,  the  five  confederate  kings  carried  the  war 
into  Amalek’s  country,  about  Kadefh  ;  and  into  that 
of  the  Amorites,  about  Hazezontamar.  The  fame 
Mofes  (Numb  xxiv.  20.)  relates,  that  the  diviner  ba - 

jlaam,  obferving  at  a  dfclance  the  land  of  Amalek,  faid, 
in  his  prophetic  fly le,  “  Amalek  is  the  firft,  the  head, 
the  original  of  the  nations  ;  but  his  latter  end  {hall  he, 

I  that  he  peri fh  for  ever.”  Our  commentator  obferves, 

that  this  epithet  of  the  firft  of  nations  cannot  certainly 
agree  with  the  Amalekites  defended  from  the  fon  of 
Eliphaz,  becaufe  the  generation  then  living  was  but 
the  third  from  Amalek.  Befides,  Mofes  never  re¬ 
proaches  the  Amalekites  with  attacking  their  brethren 
the  Ifraelites  ,*  an  aggravating  circumftance,  which  he 
would  not  have  omitted  were  the  Amalekites  defended 
from  Efau  ;  in  which  cafe  they  had  been  the  brethren 
of  the  Ifraelites.  Laftly,  We  fee  the  Amalekites  almoft 
always  joined  in  the  Scripture  with  the  Canaanites  and 
Philiftines,  and  never  with  the  Edomites;  and  when  Saul 
made  war  upon  the  Amalekites,  and  almoft  utterly  de- 
ftroyed  them,  we  do  not  find  that  the  Edomites  made 
the  lead  motion  towards  their  affiftance,  nor  to  revenge 
them  afterwards.  Thence  it  is  thought  probable,  that 
the  Amalekites  who  are  fo  often  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
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ture  were  a  free  people  defended  from  Canaan,  and  Amalek, 
devoted  to  the  curfe  as  well  as  the  other  Amorites,  and  Amalfi, 
very  different  from  the  defendants  of  Amalek, 
grandfon  of  Efau.  ^ 

The  accounts  which  the  Arabians  give  us  of  the 
Amalekites  deftroved  by  Saul  are  as  follow.  Amalek 
was  the  father  of  an  ancient  tribe  in  Arabia,  extermi¬ 
nated  in  the  reign  of  Saul.  This  tribe  contained  only 
the  Arabians  who  are  called  Pure ;  the  remains  where¬ 
of  were  mingled  with  the  pofterity  of  Joktan  and  Ad- 
nan,  and  fo  became  Mufarabes  or  Moftaarabes  ;  that  is 
to  fay,  Arabians  blended  with  foreign  nations.  They 
farther  believe,  that  Goliah,  who  was  overcome  by 
David,  was  king  of  the  Amalekites  ;  and  that  the 
giants  who  inhabited  Palefline  in  Jolhua’s  time  were 
of  the  fame  race.  That  at  lafl  pait  of  the  Amalekites 
retired  into  Afric  while  Jofhua  was  yet  living,  and  fet¬ 
tled  upon  the  coafls  of  Barbary,  along  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  fea.  The  fon  of  Amalek  was  Ad,  a  celebrated 
prince  among  the  Arabians.  Some  make  him  the  fon 
of  Uz,  and  grandfon  of  Aram  the  fon  of  Sliem.  Let 
this  be  as  it  will,  the  Mahometans  fay  that  Ad  was  the 
father  of  an  Arabian  tribe  called  Adites  ;  who  were  ex- 
termined,  as  they  tell  us,  for  not  hearkening  to  the 
patriarch  Eber,  who  preached  the  unity  of  God  to 
them.  Ad  had  two  fons,  Schedad  and  Schedid. 

AMALFI,  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  fituated  in  E. 

Long.  15.  20.  N-  Lat.  4c.  35. —  It  is  faid  to  have  deri¬ 
ved  its  origin  from  a  number  of  Roman  families,  who, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  either  from 
private  views  of  emolument,  or  in  confer] uence  of  com- 
pulfory  orders  from  the  emperor,  had  left  Rome,  and 
embarked  for  Conflantinople  ;  but  meeting  with  florms 
on  their  paffage,  were  call  away  on  the  fhores  of  Sa¬ 
lerno,  and  deprived  of  the  means  of  purfuing  their 
voyage.  In  this  Hate  of  perplexity  they  long  remain¬ 
ed  ;  but  at  lafl  came  to  the  refolution  of  fettling  on  the 
prefent  fite  of  Amalfi,  where  they  expedlcd  to  enjoy 
fecurity,  and  fufficieut  plenty  of  the  neceffaries  of  life. 

The  earlieft  notice  of  them  in  this  fettlement  dates  no 
higher  than  the  latter  end  of  the  fixth  century.  Im¬ 
pervious  mountains  and  inacceflible  coafts  preferved 
their  infant  ftate  from  the  fir (l  fury  of  the  Lombards, 
who  feldom  attempted  the  conqudl  of  a  maritime 
people. 

In  the  year  823,  when  this  little  republic  had,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  eaftern  emperors,  attained  a  de¬ 
gree  of  wealth  and  reputation  fufficient  to  excite  the 
ambition  of  its  neighbours,  Sico,  prince  of  Salerno, 
marched  a  body  of  troops  by  night,  furprifed  Amalfi  ; 
and,  carrying  off  the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
compelled  them  to  fix  at  Salerno,  which  had  lately  fuf- 
fered  a  great  lofs  of  people  by  an  epidemical  di {order. 

But  before  the  fourth  year  of  their  captivity'-  was  expi¬ 
red,  the  Amalfitans  took  advantage  of  the  abfence  of 
the  Salernitan  chiefs,  who  were  then  carrying  on  a  war 
with  the  Beneventans  ;  armed  themfelves  ;  and,  after 
burning  and  plundering  Salerno,  marched  in  triumph 
back  to  their  own  country. 

Here  they  framed  a  better  fyflem  of  government, 
and  reformed  many  abufes  in  their  former  legiflation-; 
adopting  various  meafures  that  were  likely  to  promote 
internal  concord,  and  defeat  the  evil  intentions  of  fo¬ 
reign  enemies.  Their  firfl  plan  was  to  veil  the  fupreme 
authority  in  a  temporary  prefect ;  but  the  experience 
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Amalfi  of  a  few  years  caufed  them  to  prefer  lodging  that  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  duke  elected  for  the  term  of  his  natu¬ 
ral  life.  Under  thefe  governors  Amalfi  attained  the 
fummit  of  her  military  and  commercial  glory.  It  ex¬ 
tended  its  territory,  which  reached  eaftward  from  Vico 
Vecchio,  and  weft  ward  to  the  promontory  of  Minerva, 
including  likewife  the  ifiand  of  Caprea,  and  the  two 
i Hands  of  the  Galli.  Towards  the  north 


.  Amalga¬ 
mation. 
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heat ;  neverthelefs,  heat  confiderably  facilitates  the  o 
peration. 

To  amalgamate  without  heat  requires  nothing  more 
than  rubbing  the  two  metals  together  in  a  mortar ; 
but  the  metal  to  be  united  with  the  mercury  fhould.be 
previoufiy  divided  into  very  thin  plates  or  grains. 
When  heat  is  ufed,  (which  is  always  moft  effectual,  and 
with  fome  metals  indifpenfably  neceffary),  the  mercury 
fhould  be  heated  till  it  begins  to  fmoke,  and  the  grains 
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Towards  the  north,  it  compre¬ 
hended  the  cities  of  Lettere,  Gragnans,  Pimontio,  and  - 

Capule  di  Franchi ;  towards  the  fouth,  thofe  of  Scala,  of  metal  made  red-hot  before  they  are  thrown  into  it. 
.Ravel I i,  Minor!,  Majuri,  Atrani,  Tramonti,  Ageru-  If  it  be  gold  or  filver,  it  is  fufficient  to  ihr  the  fluid 

with  an  iron  rod  for  a  little  while,  and  then  throw  it 


la,  Citara,  Prajano,  and  Rofilano. 

Leo  IV.  found  the  Amalfitans  an  ufeful  ally  in  his 
wars  with  the  infidels,  and  honoured  the  commonwealth 
with  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith .  The  Neapoli¬ 
tans,  with  whom,  as  Greek  vaffals,  they  were  united 
in  drift  bonds  of  friendfhip,  experienced  many  fignal 
favours  at  their  hands  ;  and  the  Muffulmen  themfelves 
found  it  expedient  to  court  their  alliance,  and  to  enter 
into  treaty  with  them.  Their  fituation  had  from  the 
beginning  given  them  a  turn  to  commerce,  and  their 
attention  to  naval  affairs  fo  much  confequence  in  the 
■eyes  of  their  proteftor,  the  emperor  of  Conftantinople, 
'that  by  his  orders  a  court  was  eftablifhed  at  Amalfi, 
•for  the  decifion  of  all  controverfies  arifing  in  maritime 
tranfaftions.  Its  code  and  reports  became  the  gene¬ 
ral  rule  in  thofe  cafes  throughout  this  part  of  Europe  ; 
its  precedents  and  decrees  were  allowed  to  be  good 
.authority  to  found  judgement  upon  even  in  foreign 
.tribunals. — To  crown  the  mercantile  and  naval  glory 
of  the  republic,  it  was  referved  to  the  lot  of  an  Amal- 
fitan.  to  make,  or  at  leaft  to  perfeft,  the  moll  import¬ 
ant  difeovery  ever  made  for  the  improvement  of  navi¬ 
gation.  Pafitano,  a  village  which  (lands  on  the  fhore 
'a  few  miles  weft  of  Amalfi,  boafts  of  having  given 
birth  to  Flavius  Gioia,  the  inventor  of  the  mariner’s 
•compafs. 

The  merchants  of  this  town  engroffed  the  trade  of 
the  Levant,  and  tranfafted  the  commercial  bufinefs  of 
the  world  in  a  lucrative  and  exclufive  manner.  The 
Pifans,  Venetians,  and  Genoefe,  rofc  upon  their  ruin  ; 
and,  after  monopolizing  the  emoluments  of  trade  for 
fome  ages,  made  way  for  the  more  comprehenfive  and 
daring  fpirit  of  the  prefent  maritime  powers. 

At  prefent  Amalfi  is  fubjeft  to  Naples,  and  is  the 
fee  of  an  archbifhop.  It  is  but  a  (hadow  of  what  it 
was  in  its  flourifiiing  (late,  when  it  extended  over  the 
ftupendous  rocks  that  hang  on  each  fide,  ft  ill  crowned 
with  battlemented  walls  and  ruined  towers.  Its  build¬ 
ings,  Mr  Swinburne  fays,  are  not  remarkable  for  ele¬ 
gance  or  fize  ;  and  contain  at  moft  qcoo  inhabitants, 
who  ftem  to  be  in  a  poor  line  of  life.  The  cathedral 
is  an  uncouth  building.  Under  the  choir  is  the  cha¬ 
pel  and  tomb  of  the  apoftle  St  Andrew  ;  in  whofe 
honour  the  edifice  was  dedicated,  when  Cardinal 
•  Capuano,  in  1208,  brought  his  body  from  Conftanti¬ 
nople. 

AMALGAM,  mercury  united  with  fome  metal. 

AMALGAMATION,  the  operation  of  making  an 
amalgam,  or  mixing  mercury  with  any  metal. 

For  the  combination  of  one  metal  with  another,  it 
.is  generally  fufficient  that  one  of  them  be  in  a  (late  of 
.fluidity.  Mercury  being  always  fluid,  is  therefore 
.capable  of  amalgamation  with  other  metals  without 


into  a  veffel  filled  with  water.  This  amalgam  is  ufed 
for  gilding  or  filvering  on  copper,  which  is  afterwards 
expofed  to  a  degree  of  heat  fufficient  to  evaporate  the 
mercury. 

Amalgamation  with  lead  or  tin  is  effefted  by  pour¬ 
ing  an  equal  weight  of  mercury  into  either  of  tliefe 
metals  in  a  (late  of  fufion,  and  birring  with  an  iron  rod. 
Copper  amalgamates  with  great  difficulty,  and  iron  not 
at  ail. 

AM  ALTHAEA,  the  name  of  the  Curmean  Sibyl, 
who  offered  to  Tarquinius  Superbus  nine  books,  con¬ 
taining  the  Roman  deftinies,  and  demanded  300  pieces 
of  gold  for  them.  He  derided  her  ;  whereupon  (he 
threw  three  of  them  into  the  fire  ;  and  returning,  afked 
the  fame  price  for  the  other  fix  ;  which  being  denied, 
ffie  burnt  three  more  ;  and  returned,  dill  demanding 
the  fame  price.  Upon  which  Tarquin  confulting  the 
pontiffs,  was  advifed  to  buy  them.  Thefe  books  were 
in  fuch  efteem,  that  two  magiftrates  were  created  to 
confult  them  upon  extraordinary  occafions. 

Am althea,  in  pagan  mythology,  the  daughter  of 
Meliffus,  king  of  Crete,  and  the  nurfe  of  Jupiter, 
whom  (he  fed  with  goat’s  milk  and  honey.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  others,  Amalthea  was  a  goat,  which  Jupiter 
tranfiated  into  the  (ky,  with  her  two  kids,  and  gave 
one  of  her  horns  to  the  daughters  of  Meliffus,.  as  a.re- 
ward  for  the  pains  they  had  taken  in  attending  him. 
This  horn  had  the  peculiar  property  of  furmfiiing  them 
with  whatever  they  wi(hed  for  ;  and  was  thence  called 
the  cornucopia ,  or  horn  of  plenty. 

AMALTHiEUS  (Jerome,  John  Baptifta,  and  Cor- 
nielle),  three  celebrated  Latin  poets  of  Italy,  .who  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  1 6th  century.  Their  compofitions  were 
printed  at  Amfterdam  in  i68y.  One  of  the  prettied 
pieces  in  that  collection  is  an  epigram  on  two  children, 
whofe  beauty  was  very  extraordinary,  though  each  of 
them  was  deprived  of  an  eye  : 

*  Lumine  Aeon  dextro,  capta  eft  Leonilla  finiftro  : 

‘  Et  poterat  forma  vincere  uterque  Deos. 

*  Parve  puer,  lumen  quod  habes  concede  forori ; 

‘  Sic  tu  csecus  Amor,  fic  erit  ilia  Venus.’ 

AM  A  MA ,( Sixtinus),profefforof  the  Hebrew  tongue 
in  the  univerfity  of  Franeker,  a  man  of  great  learning, 
was  born  in  Friefland,  and  had  ftudied  under  Drufius. 
He  publifiied  a  criticifm  upon  the  tranflation  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  ;  collated  the  Dutch  tranflation  of  the  Bible 
with  the  original  and  the  moft  accurate  tranflations,;  s 
and  wrote  a  cenfure  of  the  Vulgate  tranflation  of  the 
hiftorical  books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  Job,  the  Pfalms, 
and  Canticles.  It  is  impoflible  to  anfwer  the  reafons 
whereby  he  (hows  the  necellity  of  confulting  the  origi¬ 
nals. 
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Amance  nats.  This  he  recommended  fo  earheftly,  that  fome 
E  t  fynods,  being  influenced  by  his  reafons,  decreed,  that 
Amanicae.  none  fnould  be  admitted  into  the  miniftry  but  fuch  as 
had  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
text  of  the  Scripture.  He  died  in  1629. 

AMANCE,  a  town  in  the  duchy  of  Lorrain,  upon 
a  rivulet  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  6.  10.  N.  Lat. 
48.  45. 

AMAND,  (Mark-Anthony  Gerard,  fieur  de  St.),  a 
French  poet,  was  born  at  Roan  in  Normandy  in  *594. 
In  the  epiftle-dedicatory  to  the  third  part  of  his  works, 
he  tells  us,  that  his  father  commanded  a  fquadron  of 
fhips  in  the  fervice  of  Elizabeth  queen  of  England  for 
22  years,  and  that  he  was  for  three  years  prifoner  in 
the  Black  Tower  at  Conftantinople.  He  mentions  al- 
fo,  that  two  brothers  of  his  had  been  killed  in  an  en¬ 
gagement  againft  the  Turks.  His  own  life  was  fpent 
in  a  continual  fucceflion  of  travels,  which  was  of  no  ad¬ 
vantage  to  his  fortune.  There  are  mifcellaneous  poems 
of  this  author,  the  greatefl  part  of  which  are  of  the 
comic  or  burlefque,  and  the  amorous  kind.  Though 
there  are  many  blcmifhes  in  his  poems,  yet  he  had  the 
talent  of  reading  them  in  fo  agreeable  a  manner,  that 
every  one  was  charmed  with  them.  In  1650,  he  pu- 
blifhed  u  Stances  fur  la  groffeffe  de  la  reine  de  Pologne 
et  de  Suede  ”  There  are  fix  ilanzas  of  nine  verfes 
each.  In  1 65 4 ,  he  printed  his  “  Moife  fauve,  idyle 
heroique.”  This  poem  had  at  firfl  many  admirers  : 
Monf.  Chapelain  called  it  a  fpeaking  piftnre  ;  but  it  lias 
fince  fallen  into  contempt.  Amand  wrote  alfo  a  very 
devout  piece,  intitled  “  Stances  a  M.  Corneille,  fur  fon 
imitation  de  Jefus  Chrift,”  which  was  printed  at  Paris 
in  1656.  Mr  BrofTette  fays,  that  he  wrote  alfo  a  poem 
upon  the  rr.oon,  wherein  he  paid  a  compliment  to 
Lewis  XIV.  upon  his  fkill  in  fwimming,  in  which  he 
ufed  often  to  exercife  himfelf  when  he  was  young,  in 
the  river  Siene  ;  but  the  king  could  not  bear  this  poem 
to  be  read  to  him,  which  is  faid  to  have  afftdled  the 
author  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  did  not  furvive  it  long. 
He  died  in  1661,  being  67  years  of  age.  He  was  ad¬ 
mitted  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  when  it  was 
firfl  founded  by  cardinal  Richlieu,  in  the  year  1633  ; 
and  Mr  Pelifibn  informs  us,  that  in  1637,  at  his  own 
delire,,  he  was  excufed  from  the  obligation  of  making  a 
fpeech  in  his  turn,  on  condition  that  he  would  compile 
the  comic  part  of  the  dictionary  which  the  academy 
had  undertaken,  and  colled  the  burlefque  terms.  This 
was  a  talk  well  fuited  to  him  ;  for  it  appears  by  his 
writings,  that  he  was  extremely  converfmt  in  thefc 
terms,  of  which  he  feems  to  have  made  a  complete  col¬ 
lection  from  the  markets,  and  other  places  where  the 
lower  people  refort. 

Amand,  (St.^,  a  city  of  France,  in  Bourbonois,  on 
the  confines  of  Berry,  feated  upon  the  river  Cher.  It 
was  built  in  1410,  on  the  ruins  of  Orval.  E.  Long.  3. 
30.  N.  Lat.  46.  32. 

Amand,  fSt.),  a  city  of  the  Low  Countries,  in  the 
earldom  of  Flanders,  feated  upon  the  river  Scarpe.  It 
contains  about  600  houfes,  and  3000  or  4CC0  inhabit¬ 
ants.  The  abbot  of  the  place  is  the  temporal  lord, 
and  difpofes  of  the  magiflracy.  It  was  given  to  Fiance 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  E.  Long.  2.  35.  N.  Lat. 
50.  27. 

AMANICiE  p yl as,  (Ptolemy);  Amanides  Py- 


lje,  (Strabo);  Amani  Porta:,  (Pliny):  flraits  or  Amantea 
defiles  in  mount  Amanus,  through  which  Dai*’ us  en-  jj 
tered  Cilicia  ;  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  fea  than  Amaran-* 
the  Pylse  Ciliciae,  or  Syriae,  through  which  Alexander  tnu** 
palled.  "  v  f 

AMANTEA,  a  fea-port  town  and  bifbop’s  fee  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  fituated  near  the  bay  of  Eu- 
phemia,  in  the  province  of  Calabria,  in  E.  Long.  16* 

20.  N.  Lat.  39.  15. 

AMANUS,  a  mountain  of  Syria,  feparating  it  from 
Cilicia;  a  branch  of  mount  Taurus,  (Cicero,  Strabo* 

Pliny)  5  extending  chiefly  eaflward,  from  the  fea  of  Ci¬ 
licia,  to  the  Euphrates  :  Now  called  Monte  Negro ,  or 
rather  Montagna  Neres ,  by  the  inhabitants  ;  that  is, 
the  watery  mountain,  as  abounding  in  fprings  and  ri¬ 
vulets. 

AMAPALLA,  a  city  and  port-town  of  North  A- 
merica,  in  the  province  of  Guatimala,  feated  on  the 
gulph  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  W. 

Long.  63.  20.  N.  Lat.  '2.  30. 

AM  AR  ANTE,  an  order  of  knighthood,  inflituted 
in  Sweden  by  queen  Chrillina,  in  1653,  at  the  clofe  of 
an  annual  feaft,  celebrated  in  that  country,  called 
JVirtfchaft .  This  feail  was  folemnized  with  entertain¬ 
ments,  balls,  mafquerades,  and  the  like  diverfions,  and 
continued  from  evening  till  the  next  morning. — That 
princefs,  thinking  the  name  too  vulgar,  changed  it  into 
that  of  the  feafl  of  the  gods,  in  regard  ea.h  perfon  here 
reprefented  fome  deity  as  it  fell  to  his  lot.  The  queen 
affumed  the  name  of  Amarante ;  tha  is,  unfading,  or 
immortal.  The  young  nobility,  dreffed  in  the  habit  of 
nymphs  and  fhepherds,  ferved  the  gods  at  the  table. 

At  the  end  of  the  feaft,  the  queen  threw  off  her  habit*, 
which  was  covered  with  diamonds,  leaving  it  to  be 
pulled  in  pieces  by  the  mafques  ;  and,  in  memory  of  fo 
gallant  a  feaft,  founded  a  military  order,  called  in  Swe- 
difh  Cefchilfchafft ,  into  which  all  that  had  been  prefent 
at  the  feaft  were  admitted,  including  16  lords  and  as 
many  ladies,  befides  the  queen.  Their  device  was  the 
cypher  oT  Amarante^  compofed  of  two  A’s,  the  one  e- 
redl,  the  other  invei  ted,  and  interwoven  together  ;  the 
whole  inclofed  by  a  laurel  crown,  with  this  motto, 

Dolce  nella  memoria. 

Bulftrode  Whitlock,  the  Englifh  ambaffador  from 
Cromwell  to  the  court  of  Sweden,  was  made  a  knight 
of  the  order  of  Amarante  :  on  which  account  it  feems 
to  be,  that  we  fometimes  find  him  ftyled  Sir  Buljlrode' 

Whitlock. 

AMARANTHOIDES,  in  botany,  the  trivial  name 
of  a  fpecies  of  illecebrum.  See  Illecebrum. 

AMARANTHUS,  (of  a  privative,  and  to 

wither ,  becaufe  the  flower  of  this  plant,  when  cropped, 
does  not  foon  wither),  Amaranth,  or  Flower-Gen¬ 
tle  :  A  genus  of  the  pentandria  order,  belonging  to 
the  moncecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and,  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod,  ranking  under  the  54  th  order,  Mifcellanece  The 
charadlers  are  :  The  male  calyx  is  a  five  or  three  leaved 
perianthium,  eredft,  coloured,  and  perfiftent  :  1  here  is 
no  corolla  :  The  famina  confift  of  five  or  three  eredf 
capillary  filaments,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ;  the  an¬ 
thers:  are  oblong  and  verfatile  :  The  fe7nale  calyx  the 
fame  as  the  male,  and  no  corolla  :  The  piJUllum  lias  an 
ovate  germen  ;  the  ftyli  are  three,  (hort,  and  Tubulated  ; 
the  iligmata  fimple  and  perfiftent:  The  pericarpiim  is 
3  T  z  an 
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Amarati-  an  ovate  capfule,  three-beaked,  unilocular,  and  cut 
thus,  round  :  The  feed  is  one,  globular,  compreffed,  and 

Amaryllis.  Jarge. 

v— Species .  Of  this  genus  Linnaeus  enumerates  iqfpe- 
cies  ;  the  moll  remarkable  of  which  are  the  following. 
1.  The  tricolor,  or  three-coloured  amaranthus.  This 
has  been  long  cultivated  in  gardens,  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  its  variegated  leaves,  which  are  of  three  co¬ 
lours,  green,  yellow,  and  red ;  and  very  elegantly 
mixed.  When  the  plants  are  in  full  vigour,  the  leaves 
are  large,  and  clofely  fet  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
of  the  Ilalks,  and  the  branches  form  a  fort  of  pyra¬ 
mid  ;  fo  that  there  is  not  a  more  beautiful  plant  than 
this  when  it  is  in  full  luftre.  2.  The  melancholieus 
bicolor,  or  two-coloured  amaranthus.  This  greatly 
refembles  the  former  in  its  manner  of  growth  ;  but  the 
leaves  have  only  two  colours,  which  are  an  obfeure 
purple,  and  a  bright  crimfon.  Thefe  are  fo  blended 
as  to  fet  off  each  other,  and,  when  the  plants  are  vigo¬ 
rous,  make  a  fine  appearance.  5.  The  caudata,  with 
very  long  hanging  cylindrical  fpikes.  This  fpecies  is 
a  native  of  America.  It  hath  an  upright  ft  tin  three 
feet  high  ;  the  leaves  and  Ilalks  are  of  a  pale  green  co¬ 
lour.  The  fpikes  of  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
wings  of  the  Ilalks,  and  alfo  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches.  They  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour,  and 
hang  downward,  fometimes  to  the  length  of  two  feet 
and  an  half ;  fo  that  many  of  them  touch  the  ground. 

4.  The  maximus,  or  tree-like  amaranthus,  grows  with 
a  flrong  Item,  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet. 
Towards  the  top  it  fends  forth  many  horizontal 
branches,  garnifhed  with  oblong  rough  green  leaves. 
At  the  extremity  of  every  fhoot,  the  cylindrical  fpikes 
of  flowers  are  produced.  They  are  of  a  purple  co¬ 
lour,  and  hang  downward  like  the  lail ;  but  are  ieldom 
half  the  length,  though  much  thicker  than  the  former. 

5.  The  fanguineus,  with  compound  fpikes,  and  ob¬ 
long  oval  leaves.  This  is  a  native  of  the  Bahama 
iflands.  It  is  an  efculent  plant,  and  bears  fine  flowers. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  with  purple  ftalks 
and  leaves.  The  fpikes  are  fhort  and  cylindrical,  of  a 
bright  purple  at  firfl,  but  afterwards  fade  to  a  darker 
colour.  They  are  frequently  produced  from  the  wings 
of  the  ftalks  ;  but  at  the  extremity  of  the  ftalk  arifes 
a  large  clufter  of  fpikes,  whieli  are  placed  crofs-wife, 
with  one  upright  ftalk  in  the  middle  6.  The  olera- 
ceous,  with  obtufe  indented  leaves.  This  has  no  beau¬ 
ty  ;  but  it  is  ufed  by  the  Indians  as  a  fubftitute  to 
cabbage. 

Culture .  The  two  firfl  of  thefe  fpecies  being  tender, 
require  feme  art  and  care  to  bring  them  to  perfedlion 
in  Britain,  by  a  fucceffion  of  hot-bed,  with  proper  wa¬ 
terings,  airings,  and  {findings. 

Where  people  are  curious  in  having  thefe  annual 
plants  in  great  perfection,  there  Ihould  be  a  glafs-cafe 
ereCted,  with  upright  and  Hoping  glaffes  on  every  fide, 
with  a  pit  in  the  bottom  for  tan,  in  which  the  pots 
Ihould  be  plunged.  If  this  is  raifed  eight  or  nine  feet 
to  the  ridge,  and  the  upright  glafies  are  five  feet,  there 
will  be  room  enough  to  raifi?  thefe  and  other  annual 
plants  to  great  perfection  ;  and  in  fuch  a  building, 
many  tender  vegetables,  which  rarely  perfect  their  feeds 
jn  this  climate,  may  be  every  year  brought  forward  fo 

to  ripen  their  feeds. 

AMARYLLIS,  lily-asphodel  ;  A  genus  of  the 


monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  Amaryllis, 
plants  ;  and,  in  the  natural  method,  ranking  under  the  — ' 

9th  order,  Spatbacece.  The  characters  are  :  The  calyx 
is  an  oblong  obtufe  fpatha,  emarginated,  and  wither¬ 
ing  :  The^  corolla  conlifts  of  fix  petals,  lanced  :  The 
Jlamina  confift  of  fix  Tubulated  filaments  ;  the  anthene 
oblong,  incumbent,  and  afeending  :  The  pljUllum  has 
a  roundifh  fulcated  germen  beneath  ;  a  filiform  ftylus, 
nearly  the  length  of  the  ftamiiia ;  the  ftigma  trifid  and 
{lender  :  The  pcricarpium  is  an  ovate  trilocular  capfule, 
with  three  valves  :  The  feeds  are  many. 

Principal  Species .  1 .  The  lutea,  or  autumnal  narciffus* 

This  is  ufually  fold  by  gardeners,  along  with  eolehieums, 
for  autumnal  ornaments  to  gardens.  For  this  purpofe  it 
is  very  proper,  as  it  will  keep  flowering  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  September  to  the  middle  of  November,  provided 
the  froft  is  not  fo  fevere  as  to  deftioy  the  flowers.  Al¬ 
though  there  is  but  one  flower  in  each  cover,  yet  there 
is  a  fucceffion  of  flowers  from  the  fame  root,  efpecially 
when  they  are  fullered  to  remain  three  or  four  years 
unremoved.  The  flowers  felciom  rife  above  three  or 
four  inches  high.  They  are  fliaped  fomewhat  like  the 
flowers  of  the  yellow  crocus  ;  the  green  leaves  come  up 
at  the  fame  time,  like  the  faftVon  ;  and,  after  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  paft,  the  leaves  inertafe  all  the  winter.  The 
roots  are  bulbous,  and  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  narcif¬ 
fus  ;  fo  are  proper  ornaments  for  fuch  borders  as  are 
planted  with  cyclamens,  faffron,  autumnal  crocus, 
colchicums,  and  fuch  low  autumnal  flowers.  2.  The 
formoliffima,  or  jacobaea  lily,  produces  its  flowers 
two  or  three  times  in  a*  year,  without  being  regular 
to  any  feafon.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  red,  the 
under  petals  very  large,  and  the  whole  flower  Hands 
nodding  on  one  fide  of  the  ftalk,  making  a  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  ftems  of  thefe  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  fides  of  the  bulbs  ;  fo  that  when  the  flowers  produ¬ 
ced  on  one  fide  are  decayed,  another  ftalk  arifes  from 
the  other  fide  of  the  bulb  ;  but  there  is  no  more  than 
one  flower  produced  on  the  fame  ftalk.  When  the 
roots  are  in  vigour,  flowers  will  be  produced  from 
March  to  the  beginning  of  September.  3.  The  far- 
nienfis,  or  Guernfey  lily,,  is  fuppofed  to  have  come  ori¬ 
ginally  from  Japan,  but  has  been  many  years  cultivated 
in  the  gardens  of  Guernfey  and  Jerfey  ;  in  both  which 
places  they  feem  to  thrive  as  well  as  if  it  was  their  na¬ 
tive  country ;  and  from  thefe  iflands  their  roots  are 
Tent  annually  to  the  curious  in  moft  parts  of  Europe. 

The  flowers  of  this  fpecies  are  admired  for  the  richnefs 
of  their  colour,  which  is  commonly  red,  though  they 
have  no  feent.  They  appear  towards  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  and,  if  properly  managed,  will  continue  a 
month  in  beauty.  The  roots  of  thefe  plants  do  not 
flower  again  the  fucceeding  year,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
many  other  bulbs  :  but  if  their  bulbs  contain  two  buds 
in  their  centre,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  they  frequent¬ 
ly  flower  twice  in  three  years  ;  after  which  the  fame  in¬ 
dividual  root  does  not  flower  again  in  feveral  years,  but 
only  the  offsets  from  it.  4.  The  regina,  or  belladon¬ 
na  lily,  is  a  native  of  Portugal,  where  it  was  formerly  > 
cultivated  iu  great  plenty  ;  but  of  late  it  has  been  fup- 
planted  by  the  jacobaea  lily  *,  fo  that  the  roots  which 
have  been  brought  from  that  country  for  fome  time 
paft;  for  the  belladonna,  have  generally  proved  the  ja- 
cobasa  lily.  This  kind,  if  properly  managed,  will 
fometimes  put  out  two  or  three  Hems,  growing  near 

three 
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Amaryllis,  three  feet  high,  and  produce  many  flowers  in  each  mn- 
Amarya-  bel,  which  make  a  fine  appearance  during  the  month 
thus.  Gf  O£tober.  5.  The  zeylanica,  or  Ceylon  lily,  is  a 
native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and  ufually  flowers  in  June. 
Sometimes  the  fame  root  will  flower  again  in  autumn, 
but  the  flowers  are  of  110  long  duration.  .  6.  The  ori- 
entalis,  or  lily  daffodil,  with  leaves  fhaped  like  a  tongue. 
This  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  bulbs 
of  the  root  are  large  and  almoft  round  ;  the  leaves  long, 
broad,  and  rounded  at  their  extremities  5  thefe  fpread 
two  ways  011  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  do  not  come 
up  till  after  the  flower  ftem  appears,  which  is  generally 
in  November.  After  the  flowers  are  paft,  the  leaves  in- 
creafc  till  fpring,  and  in  May  they  begin  to  decay  ;  fo 
that  from  the  middle  of  June  to  OClober  the  roots  are 
entirely  deftitute  of  leaves. 

Culture .  The  flrft  fort  is  very  hardy,  and  will  thrive 
in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation  ;  but  will  fucceed  beft  in 
a  frefli  light  dry  foil,  and  not  too  near  the  dripping  of 
trees,  or  too  near  walls  It  increafes  very  fail  by  off- 
fets,  by  which  all  the  other  fpecies  are  alfo  to  be  pro¬ 
pagated.  'Thefe  roots  may  he  tranfplanted  anytime 
from  May  to  the  end  of  July  ;  after  which  it  will  be  too 
late  to  remove  them. — Thejacobaea  ought  to  be  kept  in  a 
moderate  ftoveall  winter;  in  which  cafe  it  willfend  forth 


plenty  of  offsets,  that  will  produce  vigorous  plants. — 
The  roots  of  the  Guernfey  lily  are  generally  brought 
over  in  June  and  July  ;  but  the  fooner  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  ground  after  the  leaves  decay,  the  better:  for 
altho’  the  roots  which  are  taken  up  when  their  flower- 
ftems  begin  to  appear,  will  flower  ;  yet  their  flowers  will 
not  be  fo  large,  nor  will  their  roots  be  near  fo  good  af¬ 
ter,  as  thofe  which  were  removed  before  they  font  forth 
frefh  fibres.  When  thefe  roots  come  over,  they  fhould  be 
planted  in  pots  filled  with  frefh,  light,  fandy  earth,  mixed 
with  a  little  very  rotten  dung,  and  placed  in  a  warm  fitua¬ 
tion,  obferving  now  and  then  to  refrefh  the  earth  with 
water :  but  by  no  means  let  them  have  too  much  wet, 
which  would  rot  their  roots,  efpecially  before  they  come 
up.  About  the  middle  of  September,  fuch  of  the  roots 
as  are  ftrong  enough  to  flower  will  begin  to  fhow  the 
bud  of  their  flower  ftem  :  therefore  thefe  pots  ought  to 
be  removed  into  a  fituation  where  they  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  fun,  and  be  fheltered  from  ftrong  winds. 
When  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  the  pots  fliould  be 
removed  under  fhelter,  to  prevent  injury  from  too  much 
wet. — After  the  flowers  are  decayed,  the  green  leaves 
will  begin  to  {hoot  forth  in  length  ;  and,  if  fhelter- 
ed  from  fevere  cold,  will  continue  growing  all  win¬ 
ter  :  but  they  muft  have  as  much  free  air  as  pofiible 
in  mild  weather,  and  are  to  be  covered  only  in  great 
rains  or  frofts.  For  this  purpofe,  a  common  hot- bed 
frame  is  the  moft  proper  fhelter  for  them  ;  the  glaffes 
of  which  may  be  taken  off  every  day  in  dry  open  wea¬ 
ther,  which  will  encourage  the  leaves  to  grow  ftrong 
and  broad.  The  roots  fhould  be  tranfplanted  every 
fourth  or  fifth  year,  toward  the  end  of  June  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  July  ;  the  offsets  alfo  fhould  be  taken  off  and 
planted  in  pots,  where  in  three  years  time  they  will 
produce  flowers.  The  other  fpecies  of  the  amaryllis 
may  eafily  be  raifed  by  taking  care  to  flicker  them  in 
a  flove  from  the  winter’s  cold. 

AMARYNTHUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  hamlet  of  Ere- 
trias,  in  the  ifland  of  Etibcea,  about  feven  ftadia  diftant 
from  its  walk.  Here  Diana  was  worfhipped  by  ail 


annual  folemnity,  at  which  thofe  of  Caryftus  afiifted  •  Amafia 
hence  the  title  of  the  goddefs  was  Amarynthis,  and  A -  H 

viaryfia.  Amazonia. 

AM  A  SI  A  (anc.  geog.),  now  Mar  pur g,  a  city  in 
the  landgraviate  of  Heffe,  on  the  Lahn.  According 
to  others,  it  is  Embden  in  Weitphalia. 

Am asia,  an  ancient  to^rn  of  Turkey,  in  Natolia, 
remarkable  for  the  birth  of  Strabo  the  geographer. 

It  is  the  refidence  of  a  bafhaw,  and  gives  its  name  to 
the  province  it  Hands  in,  where  there  are  the  beft  wines 
and  the  beft  fruits  in  Natolia.  It  is  feated  near  the  ri¬ 
ver  Iris  or  Cafalmack  ;  and  was  anciently  the  refidence 
of  the  kings  of  Cappadocia.  E.  Long.  36.  io.  N. 

Vat.  39.  33. 

Amasia,  the  name  of  the  northern  divifion  of  Lef- 
fer  Alla,  lying  on  the  fouth  ftiore  of  the  Euxine  fea  in 
Natolia.  It  takes  its  name  from  Amalia  the  capital, 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  article. 

AMASONfA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  the  characters  of  which  are  :  The  calyx  is  a 
tripartite  rnonopbyllous  perianthium,  bell -fhaped  and 
perfiftent  :  The  corolla  is  monopetalous  and  ^tubular  ; 
the  border  quinquefid,  expanding,  and  fmall  :  The  Jla- 
trnna  conlift  of  four  filaments  longer  than  the  corolla  ; 
the  anthene  oval  and  incumbent :  The  pijlillum  has  an 
ovate  germen  ;  the  ftylus  the  length  of  the  ftamina  ; 
the  ftiginata  two,  acute  :  There  is  no  pericarptum : 

The  jeed  is  an  ovate  unilocular  nut,  the  length  of  the 
calyx. 

AMATHUS,  a  very  ancient  town  in  the  fouth  of 
Cyprus  (Strabo,  Ptolemy)  :  fo  called  from  Amathus 
the  founder ;  or,  according  to  others,  from  Amath,  a 
Phoenician  town  facred  to  Venus,  with  a  very  ancient 
temple  of  Adonis  and  Venus  :  and  hence  Venus  is  de¬ 
nominated  Amathufia  (Tacitus).  According  to  Ovid, 
it  was  a  place  rich  in  copper-ore,  and  where  the  in¬ 
habitants  became  Cerajht ,  or  horned.  Now  called 
Limiffb . 

Amathus,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  tribe  of  Gad, 
beyond  Jordan  ;  but  whether  at  a  greater  or  lefsdiflance 
from  it,  is  not  fo  eafy  to  determine.  Eufebius  places 
it  in  the  Lower  Peraea  ;  Reland,  in  Ramoth- Gilead. 

Gabinius,  proconfnl  of  Syria,  eftablifhed  live  juridical 
conventions  in  Judea  ;  two  of  which  were  on  the  other 
fide  Jordan  ;  one  at  Gadara,  the  other  at  Amathus 
(Jofephus). 

AMATORII  musculii,  in  anatomy,  a  term  fomc- 
times  ufed  for  the  obliquus  fuperior  and  obliquus  infe¬ 
rior  mufcles  of  the  eye,  as  thefe  mufcles  afiiil  in  ogling 
or  drawing  the  eye  Tideways. 

AMATRICE,  a  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in 
the  farther  Abruzzo,  upon  the  confines  of  the  Pope’s 
territories,  and  the  marquifate  of  Ancona. 

AMAUROSIS,  in  iroedicinc,  a  deprivation  of  fight, 
the  eye  remaining  fair  and  feemingly  unaffected.  A 
pevfedl  amaurolis  is  when  the  blindueis  is  total  ;  when 
there  is  flill  a  power  of  diftinguifhing  light  from  dark^ 
nefs,  the  difeafe  is  called  by  M.  de  St  Ives  an  imperfett 
amaurofis .  There  is  a  periodical  fort  which  conies  on 
inftantaneoufly,  continues  for  hours,  or  days,  and  then 
difappears.  Mr  Hey,  furgeon  at  Leeds,  mentions  fe- 
veral  cafes  of  patients  affli&ed  with  the  amaurofis  who 
were  relieved  by  being  eleClrified. 

AMAZONIA,  or  the  country  of  the  American 
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Amazon Sj  is  fituate  between  50  an<I  7°  degrees  of  of  aH  colours,  the 
weft  longitude;  and  between  the  equator  and  15  de¬ 
grees  of  fouth  latitude  ;  being  bounded  on  the  fouth 
by  La  Plata,  on  the  weft  by  Peru,  on  the  north  by 
the  province  of  Terra  Firma,  and  on  the  eaft  by 
Brazil. 

With  refpe&  to  the  Anrazons  faid  to  have  given 
name  to  this  territory,  they  have  been  reprefented  as 
governed  and  led  to  war  only  by  their  queen.  No  men 
were  fuffered  to  live  among  them  ;  though  tliofe  of 
fome  neighbouring  nations  were  fullered  to  vifit  them, 
at  a  certain  feafon,  for  the  fake  of  procreation.  The 
females  iffuing  from  this  commerce  were  bred  up  with 
care,  and  inftruefted  in  what  relates  to  war  and  govern¬ 
ment ;  as  to  the  males,  they  were  fent  away  into  the 
country  of  their  fathers.  But  no  fuch  nation  is  at 
prefenttobe  found,  any  more  than  the  giants  and  can¬ 
nibals  mentioned  by  the  firft  adventurers  thither. 

Amazonia  is  generally  a  flat  region,  abounding  in 
woods,  lakes,  rivers,  bogs,  and  moraffes. .  The  chief 
river,  and  one  of  the  largeft  in  the  world,  is  that  call¬ 
ed  the  river  of  Amazons,  or  the  Orellana,  which  is 
formed  by  two  large  rivers,  the  one  riling  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Quito,  a  little  fouth  of  the  equator,  in  715 
degrees  of  weft  longitude,  and  the  other,  named  Xauxa, 
riling  in  the  lake  of  Bourbon,  near  the  Andes,  in  ten 
degrees  of  fouth  latitude.  Thofe  two  rivers  uniting 
on  the  confines  of  Peru  and  Amazonia,  in  three  de¬ 
grees  odd  minutes  of  fouth  latitude,  affume  the  name 
of  Amazon  ;  whence  running  eaft  ward  upwards  of  200 
miles, and  afterwards  inclining  to  the  north,  they  fall  into 
the  Atlantic  ocean  by  8  1  channels,  which  in  the  rainy 
feafon  overflow  the  adjacent  country.  Befides  the  two 
ilreams  mentioned,  a  multitude  of  others,  both  on  the 
north  and  fouth  fide,  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
this  extraordinary  nver.  As  it  runs  almoft  acrofs  the 
broadeil  part  of  South  America,  it  is  computed  to  be 
between  four  and  five  thoufand  miles  in  length,  inclu¬ 
ding  all  its  windings.  Its  channel  from  Junta  de  los 
Reyos,  about  60  degrees  from  its  head,  to  the  river 
Maranhon,  is  from  one  to  two  leagues  broad  ;  it  then 
widens  from  three  to  four,  and  becomes  gradually 
broader  as  it  approaches  the  ocean.  Between  the  places 
laft  mentioned,  its  depth  is  from  five  to  ten  fathom  ; 
but  from  Maranhon  to  Rio  Negro  it  increafes  to  20 
fathom  ;  after  which  it  is  fometimes  30,  and  fometimes 
50  fathoms,  or  more,  till  it  comes  near  the  end  of  its 
courfe.  It  has  no  fand  banks,  nor  does  the  fhore  fhelve 
fo  as  to  render  it  dangerous  for  veflels.  The  manetu 
and  tortois  abound  both  upon  the  banks  of  this  and 
the  other  rivers  ;  and  the  fifhermen  miift  be  upon  their 
guard  againft  the  crocodiles,  alligators,  and  water  fer- 
pents,  which  alfo  fwarm  here. 

The  air,  as  in  the  countries  under  the  fame  parallel, 
is  obferved  to  be  nearly  as  cool  under  the  equator  as 
about  the  tropics,  on  account  of  the  rains  continuing 
longer,  and  the  fky  in  that  feafon  being  clouded.  Be¬ 
fides,  an  cafterly  wind  fets  from  the  Atlantic  up  the 
river  fo  ftrong,  that  veflels  are  carried  by  it  againft  the 
flream. 

The  produce  of  the  country  is  Indian  corn  and  the 
caffavi  root,  of  which  they  make  flour  and  bread ;  to¬ 
bacco,  cotton,  fugar,  farfaparilla,  yams,  potatoes,  and 
other  roots.  They  have  alfo  plenty  of  venifon,  fifli, 
and  fowl.  Among  the  latter  are  vaft  flocks  of  parrots 
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flefh  of  which  ferves  for  food  and  Amazonia' 
the  feathers  for  ornament.  All  the  trees  here  are  ever-  Amazons, 
greens  ;  and  fruits,  flowers,  and  herbage,  are  in  per-  ' 
fe&ion  all  the  year  round.  The  principal  fruits  are 
cocoa  nuts,  ananas  or  pine-apples,  guavas,  bananas, 
and  fuch  others  as  are  ufually  found  between  the  tro¬ 
pics.  The  foreft  and  timber  trees  are  cedar,  Brazil 
wood,  oak,  ebony,  logwood,  iron- wood,  fo  called  from 
its  weight  and  hardnefs,  and  feveral  forts  of  dyeing- 
wood. 

The  natives  are  of  the  common  ftature,  with  good 
features,  a  copper  complexion,  black  eyes  and  hair. 

It  is  computed  that  there  are  of  them  about  150  dif¬ 
ferent  tribes  or  nations,  and  the  villages  are  fo  nume¬ 
rous  as  to  be  within  call  of  one  another.  Among  thofe 
the  Homagues,  a  people  near  the  head  of  the  river, 
are  famous  for  their  cotton  manufa&ures  ;  the  Jurines,, 
who  live  between  five  and  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  for 
their  joiners  work  ;  and  the  Wrofiffares  for  their  earthen 
ware.  The  Topinambes,  who  inhabit  a  large  ifland 
in  the  river,  are  remarkable  for  their  ftrength.  Some 
of  thofe  nations  frequently  make  war  upon  each  other. 

Their  armour  confifts  of  darts,  javelins,  bows  and  ar¬ 
rows,  and  they  wear  targets  of  cane,  or  fifh  fkin.  They 
make  (laves  of  their  prifoners,  whom  they  otherwife 
ufe  very  well.  Every  tribe  is  governed  by  its  refpe&ive 
chief  or  king,  the  marks  of  whofe  dignity  are  a  crown 
of  parrots  feathers,  a  chain  of  lions  tetth  or  claws  hung 
round  his  neck,  or  girt  about  his  waift,  and  a  wooden 
fword,  which  he  carries  in  his  hand. 

Moft  of  thofe  nations,  except  the  Homagues,  go 
naked.  The  men  thruft  pieces  of  cane  through  their 
ears  and  under-lips,  as  well  as  through  the  fkin  of  the 
pudenda.  At  the  griftle  of  their  nofes  they  alfo  hang 
glafs  beads,  which  wag  to  and  fro  when  they  fpeak. 

They  are  fuch  fkilfnl  markfmen,  that  they  will  (hoot 
fifh  as  they  fwim  ;  and  what  they  catch  they  eat  with¬ 
out  either  bread  or  fait.  They  worfhip  images,  which 
they  always  carry  with  them  on  their  expeditions  ; 
but  they  neither  have  temples  nor  any  order  of  priefts; 
and  permit  both  polygamy  and  concubinage. 

The  country  affords  neither  gold  nor  filver  mines  3 
only  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  former  is  found  in  the  ri¬ 
vulets  which  fall  into  the  Amazon  near  its  fources  in 
Peru.  While  the  Spaniards  imagined  that  it  contained 
thofe  metals,  they  made  great  efforts  from  Peru  to  re¬ 
duce  this  territory  to  fubjedtion  ;  till  being  at  length 
undeceived,  they  abandoned  the  defign. 

AMAZONS,  in  antiquity,  a  nation  of  female  war¬ 
riors,  who  founded  an  empire  in  Afia  Minor,  upon  the 
river  Thermodoon,  along  the  coafts  of  the  Black  Sea* 

They  are  faid  to  have  formed  a  ftate  out  of  which  men 
were  excluded.  What  commerce  they  had  with  that 
fex,  was  only  with  ftrangers  ;  they  killed  all  their  male 
children  ;  and  they  cut  off  the  right  breafts  of  their  fe¬ 
males,  to  make  them  more  fit  for  the  combat.  From 
which  laft  circumftance  it  is,  that  they  are  fuppofed  to 
take  their  name,  viz.  from  the  privative  «,  and  notice, 
inamma ,  “  breaft  ”  But  Dr  Bryant,  in  his  analyfi^ 
of  Ancient  Mythology,  explodes  this  account  as  fa¬ 
bulous  ;  and  obferves,  that  they  were  in  general  Cu- 
thite  colonies  from  Egypt  and  Syria,  who  formed  fet- 
tlements  in  different  countries,  and  that  they  derived 
their  name  from  zon,  the  “  fun,”  which  was  the  na¬ 
tional  objedl  of  worfhip.  Vol.  iii.  p.  463. — It  has  in¬ 
deed 
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Amazons.  deecJ  been  controverted  even  among  ancient  writers, 

L  whether  ever  there  really  were  fuch  a  nation  as  that  of 

the  Amazons.  Strabo,  Palephatus,  and  others,  deny 
it.  On  the  contrary,  Herodotus,  Paufanias,  Diodo¬ 
rus  Siculus,  Trogus  Pompeius,  Juftin,  Pliny,  Mela, 
Plutarch,  &c.  exprefsly  affert  it. 

M.  Petit,  a  French  phyfician,  publifhed  a  Latin  dif- 
fertation  in  1685,  to  prove  that  there  was  really  a  na¬ 
tion  of  Amazons  ;  it  contains  abundance  of  curious  in¬ 
quiries,  relating  to  their  habit,  their  arms,  the  cities 
built  by  them,  &c.  Others  of  the  moderns  alfo  main¬ 
tain,  that  their  exiftence  is  fufficiently  proved  by  the 
teftimony  of  fuch  of  the  hiftorians  of  antiquity  as  are 
moft  worthy  of  credit  ;  by  the  monuments  which  many 
of  them  have  mentioned  ;  and  by  medals,  fome  of  which 
are  ftill  remaining  ;  and  that  there  is  not  the  leaft  room 
to  believe  that  what  is  faid  of  them  is  fabulous. 

The  Amazons  are  mentioned  by  the  moft:  ancient  of 
the  Greek  writers.  In  the  third  book  of  the  Iliad, 
Homer  reprefents  Priam  fpeaking  of  himfelf  as  ha¬ 
ving  been  prefent,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  in  a 
battle  with  the  Amazons  :  and  fome  of  them  after¬ 
wards  came  to  the  affiftance  of  that  prince  during  the 
liege  of  Troy. 

The  Amazons  are  particularly  mentioned  by  Hero¬ 
dotus.  That  hiftorian  informs  us,  that  the  Grecians 
fought  a  battle  with  the  Amazons  on  the  river  Ther* 
modoon,  and  defeated  them.  After  their  victory,  they 
carried  off  all  the  Amazons  they  could  take  alive,  in 
three  fhips.  But  whilft  they  were  out  at  fea,  thefe 
Amazons  confpired  againft  the  men,  and  killed  them 
all.  Having,  however,  no  knowledge  of  navigation, 
nor  any  (kill  in  the  ufe  of  the  rudder,  fails,  or  oars, 
they  we  re  driven  by  wind  and  tide  till  they  arrived 
at  the  precipices  of  th^  lake  Maeotis,  in  the  territories 
of  the  Scythians.  Here  the  Amazons  went  afiiore, 
and  marching  into  the  country,  feized  and  mounted  the 
firft  horfes  they  met  with,  and  began  to  plunder  the 
inhabitants.  The  Scythians  at  firft  conceived  them 
to  be  men  ;  but  after  they  had  had  fkirmifties  with 
them,  and  taken  fome  prifoners,  they  difcovered  them 
to  be  women.  They  were  then  unwilling  to  carry  on 
hoftilities  againft:  them  ;  and  by  degrees  a  number  of 
the  young  Scythians  formed  connexions  with  them,  and 
were  defirous  that  thefe  gentle  dames  fhould  live  with 
them  as  wives,  and  be  incorporated  with  the  reft:  of 
the  Scythians.  The  Amazons  agreed  to  continue  their 
connexion  with  the  Scythian  hufbands,  but  refufed  to 
aftociate  with  the  reft:  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  efpecially  with  the  women  of  it.  They  af¬ 
terwards  prevailed  upon  their  hufbands  to  retire  to  Sar- 
matia,  where  they  fettled.  “  Hence,”  fays  Herodo¬ 
tus,  “  the  wives  of  the  Sarmatians  ft  ill  continue  their 
ancient  way  of  living.  They  hunt  on  horfeback  in  the 
company  of  their  hufbands,  and  fometimes  alone.  They 
march  with  their  armies,  and  wear  the  fame  drefs  with 
the  men.  The  Sarmatians  ufe  the  Scythian  language, 
but  corrupted  from  the  beginning,  becaufe  the  Ama¬ 
zons  never  learned  to  fpeak  correXly.  Their  marriages 
are  attended  with  this  circumftance :  no  virgin  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  marry  till  fhe  has  killed  an  enemy  in  the 
field ;  fo  that  fome  always  grow  old  before  they  can 
qualify  themfelves  as  the  law  requires.” 

Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  “  There  was  formerly  a  na¬ 
tion  who  dwelt  near  the  river  Thermodoon,  which  was 
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fubjeXed  to  the  government  of  women,  and  in  which  Amazon?, 
the  women,  like  men,  managed  all  the  military  affairs.  " 
Among  thefe  female  warriors,  it  is  faid,  was  one  who 
excelled  the  reft  in  ftrength  and  valour.  She  affembled 
together  an  army  of  women,  whom  fhe  trained  up  in 
military  difcipline,  and  fubdued  fome  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  nations.  Afterwards,  having  by  her  valour  iu- 
creafed  her  fame,  fhe  led  her  army  againft  the  reft  ; 
and  being  fuccefsful,  fhe  was  fo  puffed  up,  that  fhe  fty- 
led  herfelf  the  daughter  of  Mars,  and  ordered  the  men 
to  fpin  wool,  and  do  the  work  of  the  women  within 
doors.  She  alfo  made  laws,  by  which  the  women  were 
enjoined  to  go  to  the  wars,  and  the  men  to  be  kept  at 
home  in  a  fervile  flate,  and  employed  in  the  meaneft 
offices.  They  alfo  debilitated  the  arms  and  thighs  of 
thofe  male  children  who  were  born  to  them,  that  they 
might  be  thereby  rendered  unfit  for  war.  They  fear¬ 
ed  the  right  breads  of  their  girls,  that  they  might  be 
no  hinderance  to  them  in  fighting;  from  whence  they 
derived  the  name  of  Amazons.  Their  queen,  having 
become  extremely  eminent  for  fkill  and  knowledge  in 
military  affairs,  at  length  built  a  large  city  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Thermodoon,  and  adorned  it  with 
a  magnificent  palace.  In  her  enterprizes  fhe  exaXly 
adhered  to  military  difcipline  and  good  order ;  and  fhe 
added  to  her  empire  all  the  adjoining  nations,  even  to 
the  river  Tanais.  Having  performed  thefe  exploits, 
file  at  laft  ended  her  days  like  a  hero,  falling  in  a  bat¬ 
tle,  in  which  fhe  had  fought  courageoufiy.  She  was 
fucceeded  in  the  kingdom  by  her  daughter,  who  imi¬ 
tated  the  valour  of  her  mother,  and  in  fome  exploits 
excelled  her.  She  caufed  the  girls  from  their  very  in¬ 
fancy  to  be  exercifed  in  hunting,  and  to  be  daily  train¬ 
ed  up  in  military  exercifes.  She  inftituted  folemn  fe- 
ftivals  and  facrifices  to  Mars  and  Diana,  which  were 
named  Tauropoli.  She  afterwards  carried  her  arms 
beyond  the  river  Tanais,  and  fubdued  all  the  people  of 
thofe  regions,  even  unto  Thrace.  Returning  then 
with  a  great  quantity  of  fpoils  into  her  own  kingdom, 
file  caufed  magnificent  temples  to  be  ereXed  to  the 
deities  before  mentioned ;  and  file  gained  the  love  of 
her  fubjeXs  by  her  mild  and  gentle  government.  She 
afterwards  undertook  an  expedition  againft  thofe  who 
were  on  the  otl  er  fide  of  the  river,  and  fubjeXed  to 
her  dominion  a  great  part  of  Afia,  extending  her  arms 
as  far  as  Syria. 

Diodorus  alfo  mentions  another  race  of  Amazons 
who  dwelt  in  Africa  ;  and  whom  he  fpeaks  of  as  being 
of  greater  antiquity  than  thofe  who  lived  near  the  ri.- 
ver  Thermodoon.  “In  the  weftern  parts  of  Lybia,” 
fays  he,  “  upon  the  borders  of  thofe  traXs  that  arc 
habitable,  there  was  anciently  a  nation  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  women,  and  whofe  manners  and  mode  of 
living  were  altogether  different  from  ours.  It  was  the 
cuftom  for  thefe  women  to  manage  all  military  affairs; 
and  for  a  certain  time,  during  which  they  preferved 
their  virginity,  they  went  out  as  foldiers  into  the  field. 

After  fome  years  employed  in  this  manner,  when  the 
time  appointed  for  this  purpofe  was  expired,  they  affo- 
ciated  themfelves  with  men,  in  order  to  obtain  children. 

But  the  magiftracy,  and  all  public  offices,  they  kept 
entirely  in  their  own  hands.  The  men,  as  the  women 
are  with  us,  were  employed  in  houfehold  affairs,  fub- 
mitting  themfelves  wholly  to  the  authority  of  their 
wives.  They  were  not  permitted  to  take  any  part  in 

military 
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Amazons,  military  affairs,  or  to  have  any  command,  or  any  pub- 
lie  authority,  which  might  have  any  tendency  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  call  off  the  yoke  of  their  wives.  As 
foon  as  any  child  was  born,  it  was  delivered  to  the  fa¬ 
ther,  to  he  fed  with  milk  or  fueli  ether  food  as  was 
fuitnble  to  its  age.  If  females  were  born,  they  (eared 
their  breads,  that  they  might  not  be  burdenfome  to 
them  when  they  grew  up  ;  for  they  conlidered  them  as 
great  hindrances  in  fighting.” 

Juftinian  reprefents  the  Amazonian  republic  to  have 
taken  its  rife  in  Scythia.  The  Scythians  had  a  great 
part  of  Aha  under  their  dominion  upwards  of  400 
years,  till  they  were  conquered  by  Minus,  the  founder 
of  the  A  (Tyrian  empire.  After  his  death,  which  hap¬ 
pened  about  1150  years  before  the  Cliriftian  sera,  and 
that  of  Semiramis  and  their  foil  Ninias,  Ilinus  and  Sco- 
lopites,  princes  of  the  royal  blood  of  Scythia,  were  dri¬ 
ven  from  their  country  by  other  princes,  who  like  them 
afpired  to  the  crown.  They  departed  with  their  wives, 
children,  and  friends  ;  and  being  followed  by  a  great 
number  of  young  people  of  both  fexes,  they  paffed  in¬ 
to  Afiatie  Sarmatia,  beyond  mount  Camaffus,  where 
they  formed  an  effabiifhment,  fupplying  themfelves  with 
the  riches  they  wanted,  by  making  excurfions  into  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Euxine  Sea.  The  people 
of  thofe  countries,  exafperated  by  the  ineuriions  of 
their  new  neighbours,  united,  furprifed,  and  maffacred 
the  men. 

The  women  then  refolving  to  revenge  their  death, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  provide  for  their  own  fecurity, 
refolved  to  form  a  new  kind  of  government,  to  choofe 
a  queen,  enadl  laws,  and  maintain  themfelves,  without 
men,  ever,  againfl  the  men  themfelves.  This  defign 
was  not  fo  very  furprifing  as  at  firft  fight  appears  :  for 
the  greateff  number  of  the  girls  among  the  Scythians 
had  been  inured  to  the  fame  exercifes  as  the  boys  *,  to 
draw  the  bow,  to  throw  the  javelin,  to  manage  other 
arms;  to  riding,  hunting,  and  even  the  painful  labours 
that  feem  referved  for  men  ;  and  many  of  them,  as  a- 
'mong  the  Sarmatians,  accompanied  the  men  in  war. 
Hence  they  had  no  fooner  formed  their  refolution,  than 
they  prepared  to  execute  it,  and  cxercifed  themfelves 
in  all  military  operations.  They  foon  fecured  the  peace¬ 
able  poffefiion  of  the  country  ;  and  not  content  with 
(bowing  their  neighbours  that  all  their  efforts  to  drive 
them  thenee  or  fubdue  them  were  ineffe&ual,  they 
made  war  upon  them,  and  extended  their  own  frontiers. 
They  had  hitherto  made  ufe  of  the  in  dr  unions  and  af- 
fiilance  of  a  few  men  that  remained  in  the  country  ;  but 
finding  at  length  that  they  could  (land  their  ground, 
and  aggrandize  themfelves,  without  them,  they  killed 
all  thofe  whom  (light  or  chance  had  faved  from  the  fury 
of  the  Sarmatians,  and  for  ever  renounced  marriage, 
which  they  now  confidered  as  an  unfupportable  (lavery. 
But  as  they  could  only  fecure  the  duration  of  their  new 
kingdom  by  propagation,  they  made  a  law  to  go  e- 
very  year  to  the  frontiers,  to  invite  the  men  to  come 
to  them  ;  to  deliver  themfelves  up  to  their  embraces, 
without  choice  on  their  part,  or  the  lead  attachment ; 
and  to  leave  them  as  foon  as  they  were  pregnant.  All 
thofe  whom  age  rendered  fit  for  propagation,  and  were 
willing  to  ferve  the  date  by  breeding  girls,  did  not  go 
at  the  fame  time  in  fearch  of  men  :  for  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  right  to  promote  the  multiplication  of  the  fpe- 
cies,  they  mtift  fird  have  contributed  to  its  deflru&ion  ; 
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nor  was  any  thought  worthy  of  giving  birth  to  chil-  Amazon*, 
dren  till  (he  had  killed  three  men. 

If  from  this  commerce  they  brought  forth  girls,  they 
educated  them  ;  but  with  refpedt  to  the  boys,  if  we 
may  believe  Juilin,  they  drangled  them  at  the  moment 
of  their  birth  :  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  they 
twided  their  legs  and  arms,  fo  as  to  render  them  unfit 
for  military  exercifes  ;  hut  Quintus  Curtius,  Philo- 
(Iratus,  and  Jordarns,  fay,  that  the  lefs  favage  fent  them 
to  their  fathers.  It  is  probable,  that  at  fird,  when  their 
fury  againd  the  men  was  carried  to  the  greated  height, 
they  killed  the  boys:  that  when  this  fury  abated,  and 
mod  of  the  mothers  were  filled  with  horror  at  depriving 
the  little  creaturesof  thelives  they  had  juft  received  from 
them,  they  fulfilled  the  fird  duties  of  a  mother  ;  but,  to 
prevent  their  caufing  a  revolution  in  the  date,  maim¬ 
ed  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  them  incapable 
of  war,  and  employed  them  in  the  mean  offices  which 
thefe  warlike  women  thought  beneath  them  :  in  fhort, 
that,  when  their  conqueds  had  confirmed  their  power, 
their  ferocity  fublkling,  they  entered  into  political  en¬ 
gagements  with  their  neighbours  ;  and  the  number  of 
the  males  they  had  pref^rved  becoming  burthenfome, 
they,  at  the  defire  of  thofe  who  rendered  them  preg¬ 
nant,  fent  them  the  boys,  and  continued  (till  to  keep 
the  girls. 

As  foon  as  the  age  of  the  girls  permitted,  they  took 
away  the  right  bread,  that  they  might  draw  the  hovr 
with  the  greater  force.  The  common  opinion  is,  that 
they  burnt  that  bread,  by  applying  to  it,  at  eight 
years  of  age,  a  hot  brazen  inftrument,  which  infenfibly 
dried  up  the  fibres  and  glands  :  fome  think  that  they 
did  not  make  ufe  of  fo  much  ceremony,  but  that  when 
the  part  was  formed  they  got  rid  of  it  by  amputation  : 
fome,  again,  with  much  greater  probability,  affert,  that 
they  employed  no  violent  meafures  ;  but,  by  a  continual 
comprefiion  of  that  part  from  infancy,  prevented  its 
growth,  at  lead  fo  far  as  to  hinder  its  ever  being  in¬ 
commodious  in  war. 

Plutarch,  treating  of  the  Amazons  in  his  life  of  The- 
feus,  confiders  the  accounts  which  had  been  preferred 
concerning  them  as  partly  fabulous  and  partly  true. 

He  gives  fome  account  of  a  battle  which  had  been 
fought  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Amazons  at  A- 
thens  ;  and  he  relates  fome  particulars  of  this  battle 
which  had  been  recorded  by  an  ancient  writer  named 
Clidemus.  He  fays,  “  That  the  left  wing  of  the  A- 
mazons  moved  towards  the  place  which  is  yet  called 
Amazonium,  and  the  right  to  a  place  called  Pryx,  near 
Chryfa  ;  upon  which  the  Athenians,  iffuing  from  be¬ 
hind  the  temple  of  the  mufes,  fell  upon  them  ;  and 
that  this  is  true,  the  graves  of  thofe  that  were  (lain,  to 
be  feen  in  the  dreets  that  lead  to  the  gate  Piraiea,  by 
the  temple  of  the  hero  Chalcodue,  are  a  fuffieient  proof. 

And  here  it  was  that  the  Athenians  were  routed,  and 
fhamefully  turned  their  backs  to  women,  as  far  as  to 
the  temple  of  the  Furies.  But  frefh  fupplies  coming 
in  from  Palladium,  Ardettus,  and  Lyceum,  charged 
their  right  wing,  and  beat  them  back  into  their  very 
tents  ;  in  whieh  adlion  a  great  number  of  the  Ama¬ 
zons  were  (lain.”  In  another  place  he  fays,  “  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  paffage  of  the  Amazons  through  Thef- 
faly  was  not  without  oppofition  ;  for  there  are  yet  to 
be  feen  many  of  their  fepulchres  near  Scotufbea  and  Cy- 
nocephaloe.”  And  in  his  life  of  Pompey,  fpeaking  of 
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Amazons.  the  Amazons,  Plutarch  fays,  “  They  Inhabit  thofe  parts 
of  mount  Caucafus  that  look  towards  the  Hyrcanian 
fea,  (not  bordering  upon  the  Albanians,  for  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Getae  and  the  Leges  lie  betwixt)  :  and 
with  thefe  people  do  they  yearly,  for  two  months  only, 
accompany  and  cohabit,  bed  and  board,  near  the  river 
Thermodoon.  After  that  they  retire  to  their  own  ha¬ 
bitations,  and  live  alone  all  the  reft  of  the  year.” 

Quintus  Curtius  fays,  “  The  nation  of  the  Amazons 
is  fituated  upon  the  borders  of  Hyrcania,  inhabiting  the 
plains  of  Thermifcyra,  near  the  river  Thermodoon. 
Their  queen  was  named  Thaleftris,  and  fhe  had  under 
her  fubje&ion  all  the  country  that  lies  between  mount 
Caucafus  and  the  river  Phafis.  i  his  queen  came  out 
of  her  dominions,  in  confequence  of  an  ardent  defire 
fhe  had  conceived  to  fee  Alexander;  and  being  advanced 
near  the  place  where  he  was,  fhe  previoufly  fent  mef- 
fengers  to  acquaint  him,  that  the  queen  was  come  to 
have  the  fatisfadlion  of  feeing  and  converfing  with  him. 
Having  obtained  permiflion  to  vifit  him,  fhe  advanced 
with  300  of  her  Amazons,  leaving  the  reft  of  her  troops 
behind.  As  foon  as  fhe  came  within  fight  of  the 
king,  flie  leaped  from  her  horfe,  holding  two  javelins 
in  her  right  hand.  The  apparel  of  the  Amazons  does 
not  cover  all  the  body  ;  for  their  left  fide  is  naked  down 
to  the  ftomach  ;  nor  do  the  fkirts  of  their  garments, 
which  they  tie  up  in  a  knot,  reach  below  their  knees. 
They  preferve  their  left  breaft  entire,  that  they  may  be 
able  to  fuckle  their  female  offspring  ;  and  they  cut  off 
and  fear  their  right,  that  they  may  draw  their  bows, 
and  caft  their  darts,  with  the  greater  eafe.  Thaleftris 
looked  at  the  king  with  an  undaunted  countenance, 
and  narrowly  examined  his  perfon  ;  which  did  not,  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  ideas,  come  up  to  the  fame  of  his  great 
exploits  :  For  the  barbarians  have  a  great  veneration  for 
a  majeftic  perfon,  efteeming  thofe  only  to  be  capable  of 
performing  great  actions,  on  whom  nature  has  confer¬ 
red  a  dignified  appearance.  The  king  having  afked  her 
whether  fhe  had  any  thing  to  defire  of  him,  fhe  replied, 
without  fcruple  or  hefitation,  that  fhe  was  come  with 
a  view  to  have  children  by  him,  fhe  being  worthy  to 
bring  him  heirs  to  his  dominions.  Their  offspring,  if 
of  the  female  fex,  fhe  would  retain  herfelf ;  and  if  of 
the  male  fex,  it  fliould  be  delivered  to  Alexander.  He 
then  afked  her,  whether  fhe  would  accompany  him  in 
his  wars  ?  But  this  fhe  declined,  alledging, That  fhe  had 
left  no  body  to  take  care  of  her  kingdom.  She  conti¬ 
nued  to  folicit  Alexander,  that  he  would  not  fend  her 
back  without  conforming  to  her  wifhes  ;  but  it  was  not 
till  after  a  delay  of  13  days  that  he  complied.  She  then 
returned  to  her  own  kingdom. 

Juftin  alfo  repeatedly  mentions  this  vifit  of  Thaleftris 
to  Alexander  ;  and  in  one  place  he  fays,  that  fhe  made 
a  march  of  25  days,  in  order  to  obtain  this  meeting 
with  him.  The  interview  between  Alexander  and 
Thaleftris  is  likewife  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus. 
The  learned  Goropius,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Dr  Petit, 
laments,  in  very  pathetic  terms,  the  hard  fate  ofTha-’ 
leftris,  who  was  obliged  to  travel  fo  many  miles,  and 
to  encounter  many  hardfliips,  in  order  to  procure  this 
interview  with  the  Macedonian  prince;  and,  from  the 
circumftances,  is  led  to  confider  the  whole  account  as 
incredible.  But  Dr  Petit,  with  equal  erudition,  with 
equal  eloquence,  and  with  fuperior  force  of  reafoning, 
at  length  determines,  that  her  iourney  was  not  founded 
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upon  irrational  principles,  and  that  full  credit  is  due  to  Amazons, 
thofe  grave  and  venerable  hiftorians  by  whom  this  tranf* 
a6tion  has  been  recorded. 

The  Amazons  are  reprefented  as  being  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  with  javelins,  and  alfo  with  an  axe 
of  a  particular  conftruftion,  which  was  denominated 
the  axe  of  the  Amazons.  According  to  the  elder  Pli¬ 
ny,  this  axe  was  invented  by  Penthifilea,  one  of  their 
queens.  On  many  ancient  medals  are  reprefentations 
of  the  Amazons,  armed  with  thefe  axes.  They  are 
alfo  faid  to  have  had  bucklers  in  the  fhape  of  a  half-moon. 

The  Amazons  are  mentioned  by  many  other  ancient 
authors,  befides  thofe  which  have  been  enumerated ; 
and  if  any  credit  be  due  to  the  accounts  concerning 
them,  they  fubfifted  through  feveral  ages.  They  are 
reprefented  as  having  rendered  themielves  extremely 
formidable ;  as  having  founded  cities,  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  their  dominions,  and  conquered  feveral 
other  nations. 

That  at  any  period  there  ftiould  have  been  women, 
who,  without  the  afiiftance  of  men,  built  cities  and  go¬ 
verned  them,  raifed  armies  and  commanded  them,  ad- 
miniftered  public  affairs,  and  extended  their  dominion 
by  arms,  is  undoubtedly  fo  contrary  to  all  that  we  have 
feen  and  known  of  human  affairs,  as  to  appear  in  a 
very  great  degree  incredible  ;  but  that  women  may 
have  exifted  fufficiently  rebuff,  and  fufficiently  coura¬ 
geous,  to  have  engaged  in  warlike  enterprifes,  and  even 
to  have  been  fuecefsful  in  them,  is  certainly  not  impof- 
fible,  however  contrary  to  the  ufual  courfe  of  things. 

In  fupport  of  this  fide  of  the  queft ion,  it  may  be  urged, 
that  women  who  have  been  early  trained  to  warlike 
exercifes,  to  hunting,  and  to  an  hard  and  laborious 
mode  of  living,  may  be  rendered  more  ftrong,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  more  vigorous  exertions,  than  men  who  have 
led  indolent,  delicate,  and  luxurious  lives,  and  who 
have  feldom  been  expofed  even  to  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather.  The  limbs  of  women,  as  well  as  of  men, 
are  (Lengthened  and  rendered  more  robuft  by  frequent 
and  laborious  exercife.  A  nation  of  women,  therefore, 
brought  up  and  difeiplined  as  the  ancient  Amazons  are 
reprefented  to  have  been,  would  be  fuperior  to  an  equal 
number  of  effeminate  men  ;  though  they  might  be  much 
inferior  to  an  equal  number  of  hardy  men,  trained  up 
and  difeiplined  in  the  fame  manner. 

That  much  of  what  is  faid  of  the  Amazons  is  fabu¬ 
lous,  there  can  be  no  reafonable  doubt  ;  but  it  docs  not 
therefore  follow,  that  the  whole  is  without  foundation. 

The  ancient  medals  and  monuments  on  which  they  are 
reprefented  are  very  numerous,  as  are  alfo  the  teftimo- 
nies  of  ancient  writers.  It  feems  not  rational  to  fup- 
pofe  that  all  this  originated  in  fi&ion,  though  it  may 
be  much  blended  with  it.  The  Abbe  Guyon  fpeaks 
of  the  hiftory  of  the  Amazons  as  having  been  regarded 
by  many  perfons  as  fabulous,  “rather  from  prejudice 
than  from  any  real  and  folid  examination  and  it  muft. 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  their 
exiftence,  from  ancient  hiftory,  and  from  ancient  mo¬ 
numents,  are  extremely  powerful.  The  fa£t  feems  to 
be,  that  truth  and  fi&ion  have  been  blended  in  the  nar¬ 
rations  concerning  thefe  ancient  heroines. 

Inftances  of  heroifm  in  women  have  occafionally  oc¬ 
curred  in  modern  times,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of 
the  ancient*  Amazons.  The  times  and  the  mat  ;  of 
chivalry  in  particular,  by  bringing  great  entevp;  des, 
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Amazon®,  bold  adventures,  and  extravagant  heroifm,  into  falhion, 
infpired  the  women  with  the  fame  tafte.  The  women, 
in  confequence  of  the  prevailing  pafiion,  were  now 
feen  in  the  middle  of  camps  and  of  armies.  They 
quitted  the  foft  and  tender  inclinations,  and  the  deli¬ 
cate  offices  of  their  own  fex,  for  the  toils  and  the  toil- 
fome  occupation  of  ours.  During  the  crufades,  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  double  enthufiafm  of  religion  and  of  va¬ 
lour,  they  often  performed  the  moft  romantic  exploits  ; 
obtained  indulgences  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  died 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  by  the  fide  of  their  lovers  or 
of  their  hufbands. 

In  Europe,  the  women  attacked  and  defended  for¬ 
tifications  ;  princeffes  commanded  their  armies,  and 
obtained  vi&ories.  Such  was  the  celebrated  Joan  de 
Montfort,  difputing  for  her  duchy  of  Bretagne,  and 
fighting  herfelf.  Such  was  that  ftill  more  celebrated 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  acftive  and  intrepid  general  and 
foldier,  whofe  genius  fupported  a  long  time  a  feeble 
hufband  ;  which  taught  him  to  conquer  ;  which  repla¬ 
ced  him  upon  the  throne  ;  which  twice  relieved  him 
from  prifon  ;  and,  oppreffed  by  fortune  and  by  rebels, 
which  did  not  bend  till  after  (he  had  decided  in  perfon 
twelve  battles. 

The  warlike  fpirit  among  the  women,  confident 
with  ages  of  barbarifm,  when  every  thing  is  impetuous 
becaufe  nothing  is  fixed,  and  when  all  excefs  is  the  ex- 
cefs  of  force,  continued  in  Europe  upwards  of  4C0 
years,  (bowing  itfelf  from  time  to  time,  and  always  in 
the  middle  of  convulfions,  or  on  the  eve  of  great  revo¬ 
lutions.  But  there  were  sras  and  countries  in  which 
that  fpirit  appeared  with  particular  ludre.  Such  were 
the  difplays  it  made  in  the  15th  and  1  6th  centuries  in 
Hungary,  and  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  and  the 
Mediterranean,  when  they  were  invaded  by  the  Turks. 

Among  the  ftriking  inftances  of  Amazonian  conduct 
in  modern  ladies,  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Jane  of 
Belleville,  widow  of  Monf.  de  Clilfon,  who  was  behead¬ 
ed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1343,  on  a  fufpicion  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  correfpondence  with  England  and  the  Count 
de  Montfort.  This  lady,  filled  with  grief  for  the 
death  of  her  late  hufband,  and  exafperated  at  the  ill 
treatment  which  (he  confidered  him  as  having  received, 
fent  off  “  her  fon  fecretly  to  London  ;  and  when  her 
apprehenfions  were  removed  with  rei^>e&  to  him,  (he 
fold  her  jewels*  fitted  out  three  (hips,  and  put  to  fea,  to 
revenge  the  death  of  her  hufband  upon  all  the  French 
with  whom  (he  (hould  meet.  This  new  corfair  made 
feveral  defcents  upon  Normandy,  where  (he  (lormed 
caftles  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  were  fpec- 
tators  more  than  once,  whilft  their  villages  were  all  in 
a  blaze,  of  one  of  the  fined  women  in  Europe,  with 
a  fvvord  in  one  hand  and  a  torch  in  the  other,  urging 
the  carnage,  and  eying  with  pleafure  all  the  horrors  of 
war.” 

We  read  in  Mezeray,  under  the  article  of  the  Croi- 
fade,  preached- by  St  Bernard  in  the  year  1 147,  “  That 
many  women  did  not  content  themfelves  with  taking 
the  crofs,  but  that  they  alfo  took  up  arms  to  defend 
it,  and  compofed  fquadrons  of  females,  which  render¬ 
ed  credible  all  that  has  been  faid  of  the  prowefs  of  the 
Amazons.” 

In  the  year  1590,  the  League  party  obtained  fome 
troops  from  the  king  of  Spain.  Upon  the  news  of 
their  being  difembarked,  Barri  de  St  Aunez,  Henry 
XWs  governor  at  Leucate,  fet  out  to  communicate  a 


fcheme  to  the  Duke  de  Montmorenci,  commander  in  Amazons 
that  province.  He  was  taken  in  his  way  by  fome  of 
the  troops  of  the  League,  who  were  alfo  upon  their 
march  with  the  Spaniards  towards  Leucate.  They 
were  perfuaded,  that  by  thus  having  the  governor  in 
their  hands,  the  gates  of  that  place  would  be  immedi¬ 
ately  opened  to  them,  or  at  lead  would  not  hold  out 
long.  But  Conftantia  de  Cecelli,  his  wife,  after  ha* 
ving  affembled  the  garrifon,  put  herfelf  fo  refolutely  at 
their  head,  pike  in  hand,  that  (he  infpired  the  weakeff 
with  courage  ;  and  the  befiegers  were  repulfed  when¬ 
ever  they  prefented  themfelves.  Shame  and  their  great 
lofs  having  rendered  them  defiperate,  they  fent  a  mef- 
fage  to  this  courageous  woman,  acquainting  her,  that 
if  (he  continued  to  defend  herfelf,  they  would  hang  he? 
hufband.  She  replied,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  “  1  have 
riches  in  abundance  :  I  have  offered  them,  and  1  do 
ftill  offer  them,  for  his  ranfom  ;  but  I  would  not  igno- 
minioufly  purchafe  a  life  which  he  would  reproach  nis 
with,  and  which  he  would  be  afhamed  to  enjoy.  I 
will  not  difhonour  him  by  treafon  againft  my  king  and 
country.”  The  befiegers  having  made  a  frefh  attack 
without  fuccefs,  put  her  hufband  to  death,  and  raifed 
the  fiege.  Henry  IV.  afterwards  fent  to  this  lady  the  . 
brevet  of  governefs  of  Leucate,  with  the  reverfion  for 
her  fon. 

The  famous  Maid  of  Orleans,  alfo,  is  an  example 
known  to  every  reader. 

The  Abbe  Arnaud,  in  hi-s  Memoirs,  fpeaks  of  a 
Countefs  of  St  Balmont,  who  ufed  to  take  the  field  with 
her  hufband,  and  fight  by  his  fide.  She  fent  feveral 
Spanifh  prifoners  of  her  taking  to  Marfhal  Feuquiers;. 
and,  what  is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  this  Amazoa 
at  home  was  all  affability  and  fweetneis,  and  gave  her¬ 
felf  up  to  reading  and  a&s  of  piety. 

Dr  Johnfon  feems  to  hafe  given  fome  credit  to  the 
accounts  which  have  been  tranfmitted  down  to  us  con¬ 
cerning  the  ancient  Amazons  ;  and  he  has  endeavoured 
to  (how,  that  we  ought  not  haftily  to  rejeeft  ancient 
hiftorical  narrations  becaufe  they  contain  fads  repug¬ 
nant  to  modern  manners,  and  exhibit  feenes  to  which 
nothing  now  occurring  bears  a  refemblance.  u  Of 
what  we  know  not,  (fays  he),  we  can  only  judge  by 
what  we  know.  Every  novelty  appears  more  wonder ^ 
ful,  as  it  is  more  remote  from  any  thing  with  which  ex- 
perience  or  teftimony  have  hitherto  acquainted  us >  and 
if  it  paffes  farther,  beyond  the  notions  that  we  have 
been  accuftomed  to  form,  it  becomes  at  laft  incredible. 

We  feldom  coniider,  that  human  knowledge  is  very 
narrow;  that  national  manners  are  formed  by  chance; 
that  uncommon  conjunctures  of  caules  produce  rare 
effects ;  or  that  what  is  impolfible  at  one  time  or  place 
may  yet  happen  in  another.  It  is  always  eafier  to  de¬ 
ny  than  to  enquire.  To  refufe  credit  confers  for  a 
moment  an  appearance  of  fuperiority  which  every  little 
mind  is  tempted  to  affume,  when  it  may  be  gained  fo 
cheaply  as  by  withdrawing  attention  from  evidence, 
and  declining  the  fatigue  of  comparing  probabilities* 

Many  relations  of  travellers  have  been  flighted  as  fa¬ 
bulous,  till  more  frequent  voyages  have  confirmed  their 
veracity  ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  imagined,,  that  ma¬ 
ny  ancient  hiftorians  are  unjuft ly  fufpeefted  of  falfex* 
hood,  becaufe  our  own  times  afford  nothing  that  re? 
fembles  what  they  tell.  Few  narratives  will  either  to 
men  or  women  appear  more  incredible  than  the  hiftop 
ries  of  the  Amazons  j  of  female  nations,  of  whofe  con- 

ftitutioa 
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Amarons  ftitntion  it  was  the  efFentiai  and  fundamental  law,  to 
II  exclude  men  from  all  participation,  either  of  public  af- 
Amba.  fai’rft  or  domeltic  bufinefs  ;  where  female  armies  march- 
ed  under  female  captains,  female  farmers  gathered  the 
harveft,  female  partners  danced  together,  and  female 
wits  diverted  one  another.  Yet  Several  ages  of  anti¬ 
quity  have  tranfmitted  accounts  of  the  Amazons  of 
Caucafus  ;  and  of  the  Amazons  of  America,  who  have 
given  their  name  to  the  greateft  river  in  the  world,  Con- 
damine  lately  found  fuch  memorials  as  can  be  expe&ed 
among  erratic  and  unlettered  nations,  where  events  are 
recorded  only  by  tradition,  and  newfwarms  fettling  in 
the  country  from  time  to  time  confufe  and  efface  all 
traces  of  former  times.” 

No  author  has  taken  fo  much  pains  upon  this  fubjedi 
as  Dr  Petit.  But,  in  the  courfe  of  his  work,  he  has 
given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
governing  the  women  even  at  prefent,  though  they  arc 
unarmed  and  unpradfifed  in  the  art  of  war.  After  all 
his  elaborate  inquiries  and  difeuffions,  therefore,  this 
learned  writer  might  probably  think,  that  it  is  not  an 
evil  of  the  firft  magnitude  that  the  race  of  Amazons 
now  ceafes  to  exift. 

Rouffeau  fays,  “  The  empire  of  the  woman  is  an 
empire  of  foftnefs,  of  addrefs,  of  complacency.  Her 
commands  are  careffes,  her  menaces  are  tears.”  But 
the  empire  of  the  Amazons  was  certainly  an  empire  of 
a  very  different  kind.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  with  Dr  Johnfon  :  44  The  character  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Amazons  was  rather  terrible  than  lovely.  The 
hand  could  not  be  very  delicate  that  was  only  employed 
in  drawing  the  bow  and  brandifhing  the  battle-axe. 
Their  power  was  maintained  by  cruelty,  their  courage 
was  deformed  by  ferocity ;  and  their  example  only  fhows, 
that  men  and  women  live  belt  together.” 

Amazons,  (the  river  of],  in  America.  See  Ama¬ 
zonia. 

Amazonian  Habit ,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  drefs 
formed  in  imitation  of  the  Amazons.  Marcia,  the  fa¬ 
mous  concubine  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  had  the 
appellation  of  Amazonian ,  becaufe  fhe  charmed  him 
moft  in  a  habit  of  this  kind.  Hence  alfo  that  prince 
himfelf  engaged  in  combat  in  the  amphitheatre  in  an 
Amazonian  habit ;  and  of  all  titles  the  Amazonius  was 
one  of  thofe  he  moil  delighted  in. —  In  honour  either 
of  the  gallant  or  his  miftrefs,  the  month  December  was 
alfo  denominated  Amazonius . — Some  alfo  apply  Ama¬ 
zonian  habit  to  the  hunting-drefs  worn  by  many  ladies 
among  us.  ^ 

A  MBA,  an  Abyffinian  or  Ethiopic  WQrd,  fignify- 
ing  a  rock.  The  Abyffinians  give  names  to  each  of 
their  rocks,  as  Amba-Dorko ,  the  -rock  of  a  hen,  &c. 
Some  of  thefe  rocks  are  faidto  have  the  name  o lAorni  ; 
and  are  of  fuch  a  fiupendous  height,  that  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees  are  but  low  hills  in  comparifon  of  them.  A- 
mongft  the  mountains,  and  even  frequently  in  the  plains, 
of  this  country,  artfe  keep  and  craggy  rocks  of  various 
forms,  fome  refembling  towers.,  others  pyramids,  &c. 
fo  perpendicular  and  fmooth  on  the  fides,  that  they  feem 
to  be  works  of  art  ;  infomuch,  that  men,  cattle,  &c.  are 
craned  up  by  the  help  of  ladders  and  ropes  :  and  yet 
the  tops  of  thefe  rocks  are  covered  with  woods,  mea¬ 
dows,  fountains,  fifhponds,  See.  which  very  copiously 
fupply  the  animals  feated  thereon  with  all  the  conve- 
niencies  of  life.  The  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  rocks 
.'35  call Amba-Gejhen.  It  is  prodigioufiy  fteep,  in  the 
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form  of  a  caftle  built  of  free  ftone,  and  almoft  impreg-  Ambackt 

nable.  Its  fummit  is  about  half  a  Portuguefe  league  11  • 

in  breadth,  and  the  circumference  at  the  bottom  about  Al^ail 

half  a  day’s  journey.  The  alcent  at  ftrft  is  eafy;  but 

grows  afterwards  fo  fteep,  that  the  Abaffine  oxen,  which 

will  otherwife  clamber  like  goats,  muft  be  craned  up, 

and  let  down  with  ropes.  Here  the  princes  of  the  blood 

were  formerly  confined,  in  low  cottages  amongft  flirubs 

and  wild.cedars,  with  an  allowance  barely  iufficient  to 

keep  them  alive.  There  is,  according  to  Kircher,  in 

this  country,  a  rock  fo  curioufly  hollowed  by  nature, 

that  at  a  diftance  it  refeinbles  a  looking-glafs  ;  and  op~ 

pofite  to  this  another,  on  the  top  of  which  nothing 

can  be  fo  foftly  whifpered  but  it  may  be  heard  a  great 

way  off.  Between  many  of  thefe  rocks  and  mountains 

are  vaft  abyffes,  which  appear  very  dreadful  to  the 

eye. 

AMBAC HT,  in  topography,  denotes  a  kind  of 
jurifdidtion  or  territory,  the  poffeffor  whereof  has  the 
adminiftration  of  jultice,  both  in  alto  and  bajfo  ;  or  of 
what  is  cajled  in  the  Scots  law  a  power  of  pit  and  gal¬ 
lows,  i.  e.  a  power  of  drowning  and  hanging.  In  fome 
ancient  writers,  ambacht  is  particulaily  ufed  for  the 
jui  ifdidtion,  government,  or  chief  magiftracy  of  a  city. 

The  word  is  very  ancient,  though  ufed  originally  in  a 
fenfe  fomewhat  different.  Ennius  calls  a  mercenary, 
or  flave  hired  for  money,  ambaftus  ;  and  C-jefar  gives 
the  fame  appellation  to  a  kind  of  dependents  among 
the  Gauls,  who,  without  being  Haves,  were  attached 
to  the  fervice  of  great  lords. 

AMBAGES.  See  Circumlocution. 

AMBARVALIA,  in  antiquity,'  a  ceremony  among 
the  Romans,  when,  in  order  to  procure  from  the  gods 
an  happy  harveft,  they  conducted  the  vi&ims  thrice 
round  the  corn-fields  in  proceffion,  before  facrificing 
them. — Ambarvalia  were  either  of  a  private  or  public 
nature  :  the  private  were  performed  by  the  mafter  of  a 
family,  and  the  public  by  the  priefts  wrho  officiated  at 
the  folemnity,  called  fratres  ovalss .  The  prayer  preferred 
on  this  occafion,  the  formula  of  which  we  have  in  Cato 
de  Re  Rufica ,  cap.  cxlii.  was  called  carmen  ambervale . 

At  thefe  feafts  they  facrificed  to  Ceres  a  fow,  a  fheep* 
and  a  bull  or  heifer,  wffience  they  took  the  name  of 
fuovetaurilia .  The  method  of  celebrating  them  w*as,  to 
lead  a  vi&im  round  the  fields,  wffiile  the  peafauts  ac¬ 
companied  it,  and  one  of  their  number,  crowned  wuth 
oak,  hymned  forth  the  praifes  of  Ceres,  in  vfcrfes  com- 
pofed  on  purpofe.  This  feftival  w^as  celebrated  twice 
a-year  ,*  at  the  end  of  January,  according  to  fome,  or 
in  April,  according  to  others  ;  and  for  the  fecond  time^ 
in  the  month  of  July. 

AMBASSADOR,  or  Embassador,  a  public  mi- 
nifter  fent  from  one  fovereign  prince,  as  a  reprefentative 
of  his  perfon,  to  another. 

Ambafiadors  are  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary. 
Ambaffador  in  ordinary,  is  he  who  conftantly  refides  in 
the  court  of  another  prince,  to  maintain  a  good  under- 
ftanding,  and  look  to  the  intereft  of  his  mafter.  Till 
about  two  hundred  years  ago,  ambafiadors  in  ordinary 
were  not  heard  oft  all,  till  then,  were  ambafiadors  ex¬ 
traordinary  ;  that  is,  fuch  as  are  fent  on  fome  particu¬ 
lar  occafion,  and  who  retire  as  foon  as  the  affair  is  dif- 
patclied. 

Bv  the  law  of  nations,  none  under  the  quality  of  a 
fovereign  prince  can  fend  or  receive  an  ambaffador.  At 
Athens,  ambafiadors  mounted  the  pulpit  of  tfce  public 
3  U  2  orators* 
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Ambc,  Orators,  and  there  opened  their  commiffion,  acquaint- 
Amber.  ing  the  people  with  their  errand.  At  Rome,  they  were 
— V  J~y  introduced  to  the  fenate,  and  delivered  their  commiflions 
to  the  fathers. 

Ambaffadors  fhould  never  attend  any  public  folemni- 
tics,  as  marriages,  funerals,  &c.  nnlefs  their  maftcrs 
have  fome  intereft  therein:  normuft  they  go  into  mourn¬ 
ing  on  any  occafions  of  their  own,  becaufe  they  repre- 
fent  the  perfon  of  their  prince.  By  the  Civil  law,  the 
moveable  goods  of  an  ambaffador,  which  are  accounted 
an  accelfion  to  his  perfon,  cannot  be  feized  on,  neither 
as  a  pledge,  nor  for  payment  of  a  debt,  nor  by  order 
or  execution  of  judgement,  nor  by  the  king’s  or  Rate’s 
leave  where  he  refides,  as  fome  conceive  ;  for  all  a&ions 
ought  to  be  far  from  an  ambaffador,  as  well  that  which 
touclieth  his  neceffaries,  as  his  perfon  :  if,  therefore,  he 
hath  contracted  any  debt,  he  is  to  be  called  upon  kind¬ 
ly  ;  and  if  he  refufes,  then  letters  of  requeft  are  to  go 
to  his  mafter.  Nor  can  any  of  the  ambaffador’s  dome- 
Ric  fervants  that  are  regiftered  in  the  fecretaries  of 
Rate’s  office  be  arrefted  in  perfon  or  goods  ;  if  they  are, 
the  proeefs  fhall  be  void,  and  the  parties  filing  out  and 
executing  it  fhall  fuffer  and  be  liable  to  fuch  penalties 
and  corporal  punifhment  as  the  lord  chancellor  or  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  chief  juftices  fhall  think  fit  to  inflidt.  Yet 
ainbaffadors  cannot  be  defended  when  they  commit  any 
thing  againft  that  Rate,  or  the  perfon  of  the  prince,  with 
whom  they  refide  ;  and  if  they  are  guilty  of  treafon, 
felony,  &c.  or  any  other  crime  againft  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions,  they  lofe  the  privilege  of  an  ambaffador,  and  may 
be  fubjedt  to  puiiifhment  as  private  aliens. 

AMBE,  in  furgery,  the  name  of  an  inRrument  for 
reducing  diflocated  bones.  In  anatomy,  a  term  for  the 
fuperficial  jutting  out  of  a  bone. 

AMBER,  { Succinum ),  in  natural  hiRory,  a  folid, 
hard,  femipellucid,  bituminous  fubfiance  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  nature,  of  ufe  in  medicine  and  in  feveral  of  the  arts. 
It  has  been  called  ambra  by  the  Arabians,  and  eleflrum 
by  the  Greeks. 

Amber  has  been  of  great  repute  in  the  world  from 
the  earlieR  times.  Many  years  before  ChriR  it  was  in 
efteem  as  a  medicine ;  and  Plato,  AriRotle,  Herodotus, 
JEfchylus,  and  others,  have  commended  its  virtues. 
In  the  times  of  the  Romans,  it  became  in  high  efleem 
as  a  gem  ;  and  in  the  luxurious  reign  of  Nero,  immenfe 
quantities  of  it  were  brought  to  Rome,  and  ufed  for 
ornamenting  works  of  various  kinds. 

The  moR  remarkable  property  of  this  fubRance  is, 
that  when  rubbed  it  draws  or  attradls  other  bodies  to 
it :  and  this,  it  is  obferved,  it  does  even  to  thoft  fub- 
Rances  which  the  ancients  thought  it  had  an  antipathy 
to  ;  as  oily  bodies,  drops  of  water,  human  fweat,  &c. 
Add,  that  by  the  fri&ion  it  is  brought  to  yield  light 
pretty  copioufly  in  the  darky  whence  it  is  reckoned  a- 
mong  the  native  phofphori. 

The  property  which  amber  poffeffes,of  attrading  light 
bodies,  was  very  anciently  obferved.  Thales  of  Miletus, 
600  years  before  ChriR,  concluded  from  hence,  that  it 
was  animated.  But  the  firR  perfon  who  exprefsly  men¬ 
tions  this  fubRance,  is  TheophraRus,  about  the  year 
300  before  ChriR.  The  attradive  property  of  amber 
is  likewife  occafionally  taken  notice  of  by  Pliny,  and 
other  later  naturalifis,  particularly  by  Gaffendus,  Ke- 
nelm  Digby,  and  Sir  Thomas  Brown  ;  but  it  was  ge¬ 
nerally  apprehended  that  this  quality  was  peculiar  to 


amber  and  jet,  and  perhaps  agate,  till  Gilbert  publiftied  Amber, 
his  treat ife  De  Magneto,  in  the  year  1600.  From 
the  Greek  name  for  amber,  is  derived  the  term 
Electricity,  which  is  now  very  exteniively  applied,  not 
only  to  the  power  of  attrading  light  bodies  inherent  in 
amber,  but  to  other  fimilar  powers,  and  their  various 
effeds,  in  whatever  bodies  they  refide,  or  to  whatever 
bodies  they  may  be  communicated. 

Amber  affumes  all  figures  in  the  ground ;  that  of  a 
pear,  an  almond,  a  pea,  &c.  In  amber  there  have  been 
faid  to  be  letters  found  very  well  formed  ;  and  even  He¬ 
brew  and  Arabic  charaders. — Within  fome  pieces, 
leaves,  infeds,  &c.  have  likewife  been  found  included  ; 
which  feems  to  indicate,  either  that  the  amber  was  ori¬ 
ginally  in  a  fluid  Rate,  or  that  having  been  expofed  to 
the  fun,  it  was  once  foftened,  and  rendered  fulceptible 
of  the  leaves,  infeds,  &c.  which  came  in  its  way.  The 
latter  of  thefe  fuppofitions  feems  the  more  agreeable  to 
the  phenomenon  ;  becaufe  thofe  infeds,  &c.  are  never 
found  in  the  centre  of  the  pieces  of  amber,  but  always 
near  the  furface.  It  is  obferved  by  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  places  where  amber  is  produced,  that  all  animals, 
whether  terreRrial,  aerial,  or  aquatic,  are  extremely 
fond  of  it,  and  that  pieces  of*it  are  frequently  found 
in  their  excrements.  The  bodies  of  infeds,  found  bu¬ 
ried  in  amber,  are  viewed  with  admiration  by  all  the 
world  ;  but  of  the  moR  remarkable  of  thefe,  many  are 
to  be  fufpeded  as  counterfeit,  the  great  price  at  which 
beautiful  fpecimens  of  this  kind  fell,  having  tempted 
ingenious  cheats  to  introduce  animal  bodies  in  iuch 
artful  manners  into  feemingly  whole  pieces  of  amber, 
that  it  is  not  eafy  to  deted  the  fraud. 

Of  thofe  infeds  which  have  been  originally  inclofed 
in  amber,  fome  are  plainly  feen  to  have  Rruggled  hard 
for  their  liberty,  and  even  to  have  left  their  limbs  be¬ 
hind  them  in  the  attempt  5  it  being  no  unufual  thing 
to  iee,  in  a  mafs  of  amber  that  contains  a  Rout  beetle, 
the  animal  wanting  one,  or  perhaps  two  of  its  legs  ; 
and  thofe  legs  left  in  different  places,  nearer  that  part 
of  the  mafs  from  which  it  has  travelled.  This  alfo 
may  account  for  the  common  accident  of  finding  legs 
or  wings  of  flies,  without  the  reft  of  their  bodies,  in 
pieces  of  amber;  the  infeds  having,  when  entangled  in 
the  yet  foft  and  vifeid  matter,  efcaped,  at  the  expence 
of  leaving  thofe  limbs  behind  them.  Drops  of  clear 
water  are  fometimes  alfo  preferved  in  amber.  Thefe 
have  doubtlefs  been  received  into  it  while  foft,  and  pre¬ 
ferved  by  its  hardening  round  them.  Beautiful  leaves 
of  a  pinnated  Rrudure,  refembling  fome  of  the  ferns, 
or  maidenhairs,  have  been  found  in  fome  pieces  ;  but 
thefe  are  rare,  and  the  fpecimens  of  great  value.  Mi¬ 
neral  fubftances  are  alfo  found  at  times  lodged  in  m  a  fi¬ 
fes  of  amber.  Some  of  the  pompous  collections  of  the 
German  princes  boait  of  fpecimens  of  native  gold  and 
River  in  maffes  of  amber  ;  but  as  there  are  many  fub¬ 
ftances  of  the  marcalite,  and  other  kinds,  that  have  all 
the  glittering  appearance  of  gold  and  filver,  it  is  not 
to  be  too  haftily  concluded,  that  theie  metals  are  really 
lodged  in  thefe  beds  of  amber.  Iron  is  found  in  vari¬ 
ous  fhapes  immerfed  in  amber;  and  as  it  is  often  feen 
eroded,  and  fometimes  in  the  Rate  of  vitriol,  it  is  not 
impoffible  but  that  copper,  and  the  other  metals,  may 
be  alfo  fometimes  immerfed  in  it  in  the  fame  Rate  : 
hence  the  bluifti  and  greenifh  colours,  frequently  found 
ia  the  recent  pieces  of  amber,  may  be  owing,  like  the 

particles 
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Amber,  particles  of  the  gem  colours,  to  thofe  metals  ;  but  as 
' '  the  gems,  by  their  denfe  texture,  always  retain  their 
colours,  this  lighter  and  more  lax  bitumen  ufually  lo- 
fes  what  it  gets  of  this  kind,  by  keeping  fome  time. 
Small  pebbles,  grains  of  fand,  and  fragments  of  other 
{tones,  are  not  unfrequently  alfo  found  immerfed  in 

amber.  e  . 

Naturalifts  have  been  greatly  divided  as  to  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  this  fubftance,  and  what  clafs  of  bodies  it  be¬ 
longs  to  ;  fome  referring  it  to  the  vegetable,  others  to 
the  mineral,  and  fome  even  to  the  animal  kingdom. 
Pliny  defcribes  it  as  “  a  refmous  juice,  oozing  from 
«<  aged  pines  and  firs,  (others  fay  from  poplars,  where- 
<<  of  there  are  whole  foreils  on  the  coafts  of  Sweden), 

“  and  difcharged  thence  into  the  fea,  where,  undergo- 
“  ing  fome  alteration,  it  is  thrown,  in  this  form,  upon 
“  the  fhores  of  Prufiia,  which  lie  very  jow:  he  adds, 

“  that  it  was  hence  the  ancients  gave  it  the  denomi- 
u  nation  fuccinum  ;  from  fuccus ,  juice. ” 

Some  fuppofe  amber  a  compound  fubftance.  Pruf¬ 
fia,  fay  they,  and  the  other  countries  which  produce 


amber,  are  moiftened  with  a  bituminous  juice,  which 
mixing  with  the  vitriolic  falts  abounding  in  thofe  pla¬ 
ces,  the  points  of  thofe  falts  fix  its  fluidity,  whence  it 
congeals  ;  and  the  refult  of  that  congelation  makes 
what  we  call  amber  ;  which  is  more  or  lefs  pure,  tran- 
fparent,  and  firm,  as  thole  parts  of  fait  and  bitumen  are 
more  or  lefs  pure,  and  are  mixed  in  this  or  that  pro¬ 
portion. 

Mr  Brydone,  in  his  tour  to  Sicily  and  Malta,  fays, 
that  the  river  Gearetta,  formerly  celebrated  by  the 
poets  under  the  name  of  Simetus,  throws  up  near  its 
mouth  great  quantities  of  amber.  He  mentions  alfo  a 
kind  of  artificial  amber,  not  uncommon  there,  made, 
as  he  was  told,  from  copal,  but  very  different  from  the 

natural.  . 

According  to  Hartman,  amber  is  formed  of  a  bitu¬ 
men,  mixed  with  vitroil  and  other  falts.  Blit  though 
this  wTere  allowed  him  in  regard  to  the  foflile  amber, 
many  difpute  whether  the  fea-amber  be  fo  produced. 
It  is,  however,  apparent,  that  all  amber  is  of  the 
fame  origin,  and  probably  that  which  is  found  in  the 
fea  has  been  wafhed  thither  out  of  the  cliffs  though 
Hartman  thinks  it  very  pofiible,  that  fome  of  it  may 
be  formed  in  the  earth  under  the  fea,  and  be  waffled 
up  thence.  The  fea  amber  is  ufually  finer  to  the  eye 
than  the  fofiile  ;  but  the  reafon  is,  that  it  is  diverted  of 
that  coarfe  coat  with  which  the  other  is  covered  while 
in  the  earth. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  generally  agreed  upon, 
that  amber  is  a  true  bitumen  of  foflile  origin  In  a 
late  volume  of  the  Journal  de  Phyjique ,  however,  we 
find  it  aflerted  by  Ur  Girtanner  to  be  an  animal  pro- 
da#,  a  fort  of  honey  or  wax  formed  by  a  fpecies  of 
large  ant  called  by  Linnaeus  formica  rufa .  Thefe  ants, 
our  author  informs  us,  inhabit  the  old  pine  forefts, 
where  they  fometimes  form  hills  about  fix  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter  ;  and  it  is  generally  in  thele  ancient  forefts,  or 
in  places  where  they  have  bten,  that  fofiile  amber  is 
found.  This  fubftance  is  not  hard  as  that  which  is  ta¬ 
ken  up  in  the  fea  at  Prufiia,  and  which  is  well  known 
to  naturalifts.  It  has  the  confiftence  of  honey  or  of 
half  melted  wax,  but  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour  like  com¬ 
mon  amber  ;  it  gives  the  fame  product  by  chemical 
analyfis,  and  it  hardens  like  the  other  when  it  is  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  fome  time  in  a  folution  of  common 
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fait.  This  accounts  for  the  infeds  that  are  fo  often 
found  inclofed  in  it.  Among  thefe  infeds  ants  are  al¬ 
ways  the  moft  prevailing;  which  tends  farther,  Mr 
Girtanner  thinks,  to  the  confirmation  of  his  hypothec 
fis.  Amber  then,  in  his  opinion,  is  nothing  but  a  ve¬ 
getable  oil  rendered  concrete  by  the  acid  of  ants,  juft 
as  wax  is  nothing  but  an  oil  hardened  by  the  acid  of 
bees;  a  fa&  inconteftably  proved,  we  are  told,  fince 
Mr  Metherie  has  been  able  to  make  artificial  wax  by 
mixing  oil  of  olives  with  the  nitrous  acid,  and  which  - 
wax  is  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  natural. 

There  are  feveral  indications  which  difcover  where 
amber  is  to  be  found.  The  furface  of  the  earth  is  there 
covered  with  a  foft  fcaly  ftone  ;  and  vitriol  in  particu¬ 
lar  always  abounds  there,  which  is  fometimes  found 
white,  fometimes  reduced  into  a  matter,  like  melted 
glafs,  and  fometimes  figured  like  petrified  wood. 

Amber  of  the  fineft  kind  has  been  found  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  frequently  thrown  on  the  fhores  of  York- 
fhire,  and  many  other  places,  and  found  even  in  our 
clay-pits  ;  the  pits  dug  for  tile- clay,  between^Tyburn 
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and  Kenfington  gravel-pits,  and  that  behind  St  George  s 
Hofpital  at  Hyde-park  comer,  have  aflorded  fine  fpe- 
cimens. 

Poland,  Silefia,  and  Bohemia,  are  famous  for  the 
amber  dug  up  there  at  this  time.  Germany  affords 
great  quantities  of  amber,  as  well  dug  up  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  as  toffed  about  on  the  fhores  of 
the  fea  and  rivers  there.  Saxony,  Mifnia,  and  Sweden* 
and  many  other  places  in  this  tra£l  of  Europe,  abound 
with  it  Denmark  has  afforded,  at  different  times,  fe¬ 
veral  quantities  of  foflile  amber  ;  and  the  fhores  of  the 
Baltic  abound  with  it.  But  the  countries  lying  on  the 
Baltic  afford  it  in  the  greattft  abundance  of  all  ;  and  of 
thefe  the  moft  plentiful  country  isPrufiia,  and  the  next  is 
Pomerania.  Prufiia  was,  as  early  as  the  times  of  The- 
odoiic  the  Goth,  famous  for  amber  ;  for  this  fubftance 
coming  into  great  repute  with  this  prince,  fome  natives 
of  Prufiia,  who  were  about  his  court,  offered  their  fer- 
vice  to  go  to  their  own  country,  where  that  fubffance* 
theyfaid,  was  produced,  and  bring  back  great  ft  ores  of  it. 
They  accordingly  did  fo  ;  and  from  this  time  Pruffia 
had  the  honour  to  be  called  the  Country  of  Amber,  in- 
ftead  of  Italy,  which  had  before  undtfer  vedly  that  title. 
This  article  alone  brings  his  Prufiian  Majefty  a  revenue 
of  26,000  dollars  annually.  T  he  amber  of  Prufiia  is 
not  only  found  on  the  fea-cofts,  but  in  digging ;  and 
though  that  of  Pomerania  is  generally  brought  from 
the  fhores,  yet  people  who  dig,  on  different  occalions,  > 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  at  times  find  amber. 

Junker  defcribes,  after  Neumann,  the  Prufiian  amber- 
mines,  which  are  the  richeft  known. — Firft,  at  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  is  found  a  firatum  of  fand.  Imme¬ 
diately  under  this  fand  is  a  bed  of  clay,  filled  with  fmall 
flints  of  about  an  inch  diameter  each.  Under  this  clay 
lies  a  ftratum  <  f  black  earth,  or  turf,  filled  with  foible 
wood,  half  decompofed,  and  bituminous  ;  this  ftratum 
is  extended  upon  a  bank  of  minerals,  containing  little 
metal,  except  iron,  which  are  confequently  p)  rites. 
Laftly,  under  this  bed  the  amber  is  found,  Mattered 
about  in  pieces,  or  fometimes  accumulated  in  heaps. 

Amber  has  a  fubacrid  refinous  tafle,  and  fragrant 
aromatic  fmtll,  efpecially  when  diffolyed.  It  differs 
from  the  other  bituminous  fubftances  in  this,  that  jt 
yields  by  dill  illation  a  volatile  acid  fait,  which  none  of 

the  others  do  5  otherwife  it  affords  the  fame  fort  of 

principles 
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principles  as  them,  viz.  an  acid  phlegm,  an  oil  which 
gradually  becomes  thicker  as  the  didillation  is  conti¬ 
nued  ;  and  when  the  operation  is  fini/hed,  there  re¬ 
mains  a  black  caput  mortuum  in  the  retort. — When 
boiled  in  water,  it  neither  foftens,  nor  undergoes  any 
fenfible  alteration.  Expofed  to  the  fire  in  an  open 
veffel,  it  melts  into  a  black  mafs  very  like  a  bitumen: 
It  is  partly  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  likewife  in 
fome  effential  oils  ;  but  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the 
expreffed  ones  are  brought  to  aft  upon  it ;  the  flrong- 
er  forts  of  fixed  alkaline  lixivia  almoft  totally  dif- 
Xolve  it. 

This  fubdance  is  principally  of  two  colours,  white 
and  yellow.  The  white  is  the  mofl  edeemed  for  me¬ 
dicinal  purpofes,  as  being  the  moll  odoriferous,  and 
containing  the  greatefi  quantity  of  volatile  fait ;  tho’ 
the  yellow  is  moll  valued  by  thofe  who  manufafture 
beads  and  other  toys  with  it,  by  reafon  of  its  tranfpa- 
rency. 

Amber  is  the  bafis  of  all  varnifhes,  by  folution  in  the 
ways  deferibed  under  the  article  Varnish. 

Amber,  when  it  has  once  been  melted,  irrecoverably 
lofes  Its  beauty  and  hardnefs.  There  have  been  fome, 
however,  who  pretended  they  had  an  art  of  melting 
fome  fmall  pieces  of  amber  into  a  mafs,  and  conditu- 
ting  large  ones  of  them  :  but  this  feems  fuch  another 
undertaking  as  the  making  of  gold  ;  all  the  trials  that 
have  yet  been  made  by  the  mofl  curious  experimenters, 
proving,  that  the  heat  which  is  neceffary  to  melt  am¬ 
ber,  is  fufficient  to  dedroy  it.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  248. 
p.  25. 

Could  amber  indeed  be  diffolved  without  impairing 
its  tranfparency,  or  one  large  mafs  be  made  of  it  by 
uniting  feveral  fmall  ones,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  what  would 
be  the  advantages  of  fuch  a  procefs.  The  art  of  em¬ 
balming  might  poffibly  be  alfo  carried  to  a  great  height 
by  this,  if  we  could  preferve  the  human  corpfe  in  a 
tranfparent  cafe  of  amber,  as  the  bodies  of  flies,  fpi- 
ders,  gra  (hoppers,  &c.  are  to  a  great  perfeftion. 
Something  of  a  fubditute  of  this  kind  we  have  In  fine 
rofin  ;  which  being  diffolved  by  heat,  and  the  bodies  of 
fmall  animals  feveral  times  dipped  in  it,  they  are  thus 
coated  with  colophony,  that  in  fome  degree  refembles 
amber  ;  but  this  mud  be  kept  from  dud. 

Amber  in  fubdance  has  been  much  recommended 
as  a  nervous  and  cordial  medicine  ;  and  alledged  to  be 
very  efficacious  in  promoting  the  mendrual  difeharge, 
and  the  exclufion  of  the  fastus  and  fecundines  in  la¬ 
bour  but  as  in  its  crude  date  it  is  quite  infoluble  by 
our  juices,  it  certainly  can  have  very  little  effeft  on  the 
animal  fydem,  and  therefore  it  is  now  feldom  given  in 
fubdance.  The  forms  in  which  amber  is  prepared  are, 
A  tinfture,  a  fait,  and  an  oil ;  the  preparation  and 
iifes  of  which  are  deferibed  in  the  proper  place  under 
the  article  Pharmacy. 

AMKER-Tree^  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpecies  of  An- 
thospermum. 

AMBERG,  a  city  of  Germany,  the  capital  of  the 
palatinate  of  Bavaria,  with  a  good  caflle,  ramparts,  ba- 
itions,  and  deep  ditches.  It  is  feated  near  the  confines 
of  Franconia,  on  the  river  Wils.  It  drives  a  great  trade 
in  iron  and  other  metals,  found  in  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  E.  Long.  12.  4.  N.  Lat.  20.  46. 

AMBERGREASE,  Ambergrise,  or  Grey  Am¬ 
ber,  in  natural  hidory,  is  a  folid,  opake,  afh-coloured, 
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fatty,  inflammable  fubdance,  variegated  like  marble,  re-  Amber- 
markably  light,  rugged  and  uneven  in  its  furface,  and  greafe. 
has  a  fragrant  odour  when  heated.  It  does  not  effer- 
vefee  with  acids  ;  it  melts  freely  over  the  fire,  into  a 
kind  of  yellow  rofin  ;  and  is  hardly  foluble  in  fpirit  of 
wine. 

It  is  found  fwimming  upon  the  fea  or  the  fea-coad, 
or  in  the  fand  near  the  fea-coad  ;  efpecially  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean,  on  the  fea  coad  of  Bralil,  and  that  of  Ma- 
dagafear  ;  on  the  coad  of  Africa,  of  the  Ead- Indies, 

China,  Japan,  and  the  Molucca  iflands  ;  but  mod  of 
the  ambergrife  which  is  brought  to  England  comes 
from  the  Bahama  iflands,  from  Providence,  &c.  where 
it  is  found  on  the  coad.  It  is  alfo  fometimes  found  in 
the  abdomen  of  whales  by  the  whale- fifhermen,  always 
in  lumps  of  various  (hapes  and  fizes,  weighing  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  hundred  and  more  pounds.  The 
piece  which  the  Dutch  Ead  India  Company  bought 
from  the  king  of  Tydor,  weighed  182  pounds.  An 
American  fiflierman  from  Antigua  found  fome  years 
ago,  about  52  leagues  fouth-ead  from  the  Windward 
Iflands,  apiece  of  ambergrife  in  a  whale,  which  weigh¬ 
ed  about  1  30  pounds,  and  fold  for  500 1.  Sterling. 

There  have  been  many  different  opinions  concerning 
the  origin  of  this  fubdance. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  a  foffile  bitumen  or  naph¬ 
tha,  exuding  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  a  fluid 
form,  and  didilling  into  the  fea,  where  it  hardens  and 
floats  on  the  furface.  But  having  been  frequently 
found  in  the  belly  of  whales,  it  has  by  others-  been 
confidered  as  entirely  an  animal  produftion. 

Clufius  afferted  it  to  be  a  phlegmatic  recrement,  or 
indurated  indigedihle  part  of  the  food,  collefted  and 
found  in  the  domach  of  the  whale,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  bezoars  are  found  in  the  domach  of  other 
animals. 

In  an  account  communicated  by  Paul  Dudley,  Efq; 
in  the  23d  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions, 
the  ambergrife  found  in  whales  is  reprefented  as  a  kind 
of  animal  produft,  like  mufk,  and  cadoreum,  &c.  fe- 
creted  and  collefted  in  a  peculiar  bag  or  bladder,  which 
is  furnifhed  with  an  excretory  duft  or  canal,  the  fpout 
of  which  runs  tapering  into  and  through  the  length  of 
the  penis  ;  and  that  this  bag,  which  lies  jud  over  the 
tedicles,  is  almod  full  of  a  deep  orange-coloured  liquor, 
not  quite  fo  thick  as  oil,  of  the  fame  fmell  as  the  balls 
of  ambergrife,  which  float  and  fwim  loo^e  in  it :  which 
colour  and  liquor  may  alfo  be  found  in  the  canal  of  the 
penis  ;  and  that  therefore  ambergrife  *  is  never  to  be 
found  in  any  female,  but  in  the  male  only.  But  thefe 
circumdances  are  not  only  deditute  of  truth,  but  alfo 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  animal  ceconomy  :  For,  in 
the  fird  place,  ambergrife  is  frequently  found  in  females 
as  well  as  males  ;  although  that  found  in  females  is 
never  in  fuch  large  pieces,  nor  of  fo  good  a  quality,  as 
what  is  found  in  males  Secondly,  No  perfon  who  has 
the  lead  knowledge  in  anatomy  or  phyfiology,  will  e- 
ver  believe  that  organifed  bodies,  fuch  as  the  beaks  of 
the  Sepia,  which  are  fo  condantly  found  in  ambergrife 
taken  out  of  the  whale,  can  have  been  abforbed  from 
the  intedines  by  the  lafteals  or  lymphatics,  and  colleft¬ 
ed  with  the  ambergrife  in  the  precluded  bag  above- 
mentioned. 

Kaempfer,  who  has  given  us  fo  many  other  faithful 
accounts  in  natural  hidory,  feems  to  come  nearer  the 

truth 
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Amber-  truth  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  Ambergrife,  when  he 
greafe.  fays,  that  it  is  the  dung  of  the  whale  ;  and  that  the 
Japanefe,for  this  reafon,  call  it  kufura  no  fuu,  i.  e.  whale's 
dung.  This  account,  however,  though  founded  on  ob 
fervation,  has  never  obtained  credit,  but  has  been  con- 
fidered  rather  as  a  fabulous  ftory,  with  which  the  Ja- 
panefe  impofed  upon  him,  who  had  himfelf  no  direCl 
obfervation  to  prove  the  fa£l. 

This  matter,  therefore,  remained  a  fubjed  of  great 
doubt  j  and  it  was  generally  thought  to  be  more  pro¬ 
bable,  that  ambergrife,  after  having  been  fwallowed, 
and  fomehow  or  other  changed  in  the  ftomach  and 
bowels  of  the  whale,  was  found  among  its  excrements. 

But  the  moft  fatisfadlory  account  of  the  real  origin 
of  ambergrife,  is  that  given  by  Dr  Swediar  in  the  73d 
volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  art.  15. 

We  are  told  by  all  writers  on  ambergrife,  that  fome- 
times  claws  and  beaks  of  birds,  feathers  of  birds,  parts 
of  vegetables,  (hells,  fifh,  and  bones  of  fifh,  are  found 
in  the  middle  of  it,  or  variously  mixed  with  it  Of  a  very 
large  quantity  of  pieces,  however,  which  the  Dodtor  exa¬ 
mined,  he  found  none  that  contained  any  fuch  thing  ; 
though  he  allows,  that  fuch  fubltances  may  fometimes 
be  found  in  it :  but  in  all  the  pieces  of  any  confiderable 
fize,  whether  found  on  the  fea  or  in  the  whale,  he  con- 
ftantly  found  a  confiderable  quantity  of  black  fpots, 
which,  after  the  moft  careful  examination,  appeared  to 
be  the  beaks  of  the  Sepia  Ottopodia  ;  and  thefe  beaks-, 
he  thinks,  might  be  the  fubftances  which  have  hitherto 
been  always  miftaken  for  claws  or  beaks  of  birds,  or  for 
fhells. 

The  prefence  of  thefe  beaks  in  ambergrife  proves  e- 
vidently,  that  all  ambergrife  containing  them  is  in  its 
origin,  or  mult  have  been  once,  of  a  very  foft  or  liquid 
nature,  as  otherwife  thofe  beaks- could  not  fo  conftantly 
be  intermixed  with  it  throughout  its  whole  fubftance. 

That  ambergrife  is  found  either  upon  the  fea  and 
fea-coaft,  or  in  the  bowels  of  whales*  is  a  matter  of  faCt 
univerfally  credited4.  But  it  has  never  been  examined 
into  and  determined,  whether  the  ambergrife  found 
upon  the  fea  and  fea-coaft  isthe  fame  as  that  found  in 
the  whale,  or  whether  they  are  different  from  one  ano¬ 
ther  ?  Whether  that  found  on  the  fea  or  fea-coaft  has 
fome  properties,  or  conlfituent  parts,  which  that  found 
in  the  whale  lias  not  ?  And  laftly,  Whether  that  found 
in  the  whale  is  fuperior  or  inferior  in  its  qualities  and 
value  to  the  former  ? 

It  is  likewife  a  matter  of  confequence  to  know,  Whe¬ 
ther  ambergrife  is  found  in  all  kinds  of  whales,  or  only 
in  a  particular  fpecies  of  them  ?  Whether  it  is  conftant¬ 
ly  and  always  to  be  met  with  in  thofe  animals?  And, 
if  fo,  in  what  part  of  their  body  it  is  to  be  found  ? 

All  thefe  queffions  we  find  very  fatisfadloriiy  dif- 
cuffed  by  Dr  Swediar. 

According  to  the  beft  information  that  he  could  ob¬ 
tain  from  feveral  of  the  moft  intelligent  perfon3  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  fpermaceti  whale-fifhery,  and  in  procu¬ 
ring  and  felling  ambergrife,  it  appears,  that  this  fub- 
ftance  is  fometimes  found  in  the  belly  of  the  whale, 
but  in  that  particular  fpecies  only*which  is  called  the 
fpermaceti  nvkale,  and  which  from  its  defer iption  and 
delineation  appears  to  be  the  Phtseter  Macrocepkalus 
Linnxi. 

The  New  England  fifhermen,  according  to  their  ac¬ 
count)  have  long  known  that  ambergrife  is  to  be  found 


in  the  fparmaceti  whale  ;  and  they  are  fo  convinced  of  Amber- 
this  fadl,  that  whenever  they  hear  of  a  place  where  greafe* 
ambergrife  is  found,  they  always  conclude  that  the  feas  w 
in  that  part  are  frequented  by  this  fpecies  of  whale. 

The  perfons  who  are  employed  in  the  fpermaceti 
whale-fifhery,  confine  their  views  to  the  Phyfeter  ma- 
crocephalus.  They  look  for  ambergrife  in  all  the  fper¬ 
maceti  whales  they  catch,  but  it  feldom  happens  that 
they  find  any.  Whenever  they  hook  a  fpermaceti 
whale,  they  obferve,  that  it  coniiantly  not  only  vomits 
up  whatever  it  has  in  its  {lomach,  but  alfo  generally 
difeharges  its  faeces  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  if  this  latter 
circumftance  takes  place,  they  are  generally  difappoint- 
ed  in  finding  ambergrife  in  its  belly.  But  whenever 
they  difeover  a  fpermaceti  whale,  male  or  lemale,  which 
feems  torpid  and  fickly,  they  are  always  pretty  fure  to 
find  ambergrife,  as  the  whale  in  this  ftate  feldom  voids 
its  faeces  upon  being  hooked.  They  likewife  generally 
meet  with  it  in  the  dead  fpermaceti  whales,  which  they 
fometimes  find  floating  on  the  fea.  It  is  obierved  alfo, 
that  the  whale,  in  which  they  find,  ambergrife,  often 
has  a  morbid  protuberance  ;  or*  as  they  exprefs  it,  a 
kind  of  gathering  in  the  lower  part  of  its  belly,  in 
which,  if  cut  open,  ambergrife  is  found.  It  is  obfer- 
ved,  that  all  thofe  whales,  in  whofe  bowels  ambergrife 
is  found,  feem  not  only  torpid  and  fick,  but  are  alfo 
conftantly  leaner  than  others  ;  fo  that,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  conftant  union  of  thefe  two  circumftances,  it 
would  feem  that  a  larger  colle&ion  of  ambergrife  in  the 
belly  of  the  whale  is  a  fource  of  difeafe,  and  probably 
fometimes  the  caufe  of  its  death.  As  foon  as  they 
hook  a  whale  of  this  defeription,  torpid,  fickly,  ema¬ 
ciated,  or  one  that  does  not  dung  on  being  hooked, 
they  immediately  either  cut  up  the  above-mentioned 
protuberance,  if  there  be  any,  or  they  rip  open  its 
bowels  from  the  orifice  of  the  anus,  and  find  the  am¬ 
bergrife,  fometimes  in  one  fometimes  in  different  lumps, 
of  generally  from  three  to  twelve  and  more  inches  in 
diameter,  and  from  one  pound  to  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds  in  weight,  at  the  diftance  of  two,  but  moft 
frequently  of  about  fix  or  feven  feet  from  the  anus,  and 
never  higher  up  in  the  inteftinal  canal ;  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  defeription,  is,  in  all  probability,  the  inte- 
flinum  caecum,  hitherto  miftaken  for  a  peculiar  bag 
made  by  nature  for  the  fecretion  and  collection  of  this 
fingular  fubftance.  That  the  part,  they  cut  open  to 
come  at  the  ambergrife  is  no  other  than  the  inteftinal 
canal  is  certain,  becaufe  they  conftantly  begin  their  in- 
cifion  at  the  anus,  and  find  the  cavity  every  where  filled 
with  the  faeces  of  the  whale,  which  from  their  colour 
and  fmell  it  is  impofiible  for  them  to  miftake.  The 
ambergrife  found  in  the  inteftinal  canal  is  not  fo  hard 
as  that  which  is  found  on  the  fea  or  fea-coaft,  but  foon 
grows  hard  in  the  air  :  when  firft  taken  out  it  has 
nearly  the  fame  colour,  and  the  fame  difagreeable  fmell, 
though  not  fo  ftrong,  as  the  more  liquid  dung  of  the 
whale  has  ;  but,  on  expofing  it  to  the  air,  it  by  degrees 
not  only  grows  greyifti,  and  itsdurface  is  covered  with  a 
greyifh  dull  like  old  chocolate,-  but  it  alfo  lofes  its  dif- 
agreeable  fmell,  and,  when  kept  for  a  certain  length  of 
time,  acquires  the  peculiar  odour  which  is  fo  agreeable 
to  moft  people. 

The  gentlemen  the  Dodlor  converfed  with  confefiei 
that  if  they  knew  not  from  experience  that  ambergrife 
thus  found  will  in  time  acquire  the  above-mentioned 
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qualities,  they  would  by  no  means  be  able  to  djftinguifh 
ambergrife  from  hard  indurated  fasces.  This  is  fo  true, 
that  whenever  a  whale  voids  its  faeces  upon  being  hook¬ 
ed,  they  look  carefully  to  fee  if  they  cannot  difeover 
among  the  more  liquid  excrements  (of  which  the  whale 
difeharges  feveral  barrels)  fome  pieces  floating  on  the 
fea,  of  a  more  comp  a  61  fubftance  than  the  refl  ;  thefe 
they  take  up  and  wafh,  knowing  them  to  be  amber¬ 
grife. 

In  con fi dering  whether  there  be  any  material  diffe¬ 
rence  between  ambergrife  found  upon  the  fea  or  fea- 
.coaft,  and  that  found  in  the  bowels  or  among  the  dung 
of  the  whale,  the  Do&or  refutes  the  opinion,  that  all 
ambergrife  found  in  whales  is  of  an  inferior  quality, 
and  therefore  much  lefs  in  price.  Ambergrife,  he  ob¬ 


serves,  is  only  valued  for  its  purity,  lightnefs,  compa6I- 
nefs,  colour,  and  fmell.  There  are  pieces  of  amber¬ 
grife  found  011  different  coafts,  which  are  of  a  very  in¬ 
ferior  quality  ;  whereas  there  are  often  found  in  whales 
pieces  of  it  of  the  iirff  value  ;  nay,  feveral  pieces  found 
in  the  fame  whale,  according  to  the  above-mentioned 
qualities,  are  more  or  lefs  valuable.  All  ambergrife 
found  in  whales  has  at  firff  when  taken  out  of  the  in- 
teftines  very  near  the  fame  fmell  as  the  liquid  excre¬ 
ments  of  that  animal  have  ;  it  has  then  alfo  nearly  the 
fame  blackifh  colour  :  they  find  it  in  the  whale  fome- 
times  quite  hard,  fometimes  rather  loftifh,  but  never  fo 
liquid  as  the  natural  fasces  of  that  animal.  And  it  is 
a  matter  of  fad,  that,  after  being  taken  out  and  kept 
in  the  air,  all  ambergrife  growls  not  only  harder  and 
whiter,  but  alfo  lofesby  degrees  its  fmell,  and  affumes 
fuch  an  agreeable  one,  as  that  in  general  has  which  is 
found  fwimming  upon  the  fea  ;  therefore  the  goodnefs 
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naturally  retained,  forms  concretions  with  them,  winch 
render  the  animal  flick  and  torpid,  and  produce  an  ob- 
flipation,  which  ends  either  in  an  abfeefs  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  as  has  been  frequently  obferved,  or  becomes  fatal 
to  the  animal  ;  whence  in  both  the  cafes,  on  the  burft- 
ing  of  its  belly,  that  hardened  fubftance,  known  under 
the  name  of  ambergrife ,  is  found  fwimming  on  the  fea, 
or  thrown  upon  the  coaft. 

From  the  preceding  account,  and  his  having  con- 
ftantly  found  the  above-mentioned  beaks  of  the  Sepia 
in  all  pieces  of  ambergrife  of  any  confiderable  fize,  Dr 
Swediar  concludes  with  great  probability,  that  all  am¬ 
bergrife  is  generated  in  the  bowels  of  the  Phyfeter  ma- 
crocephalus,  or  fpcrmaceti  whale  ;  and  there  mixed 
with  the  beaks  of  the  Sepia  o6lopodia,  which  is  the  prin 
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cipal  food  of  that  whale.  He  therefore  defines  amber¬ 
grife  to  be  the  preternaturally  hardened  dung  or  fasces 
of  the  Phyfeter  macrocephalus,  mixed  with  fome  indi- 
geftible  relics  of  its  food. 

The  ufe  of  ambergrife  in  Europe  is  now  nearly  con¬ 
fined  to  perfumery,  though  it  has  formerly  been  recom¬ 
mended  inmedicinebyfeveraleminent phyficians.  Hence 
the  Effentia  Ambras  Hoffmanni,  Tinclura  Regia  Cod. 
Parifini,  Trochifci  de  Ambra  Ph.  Wurtemberg,  &c. 

If  we  wifh  to  fee  any  medicinal  effe&s  from  this  fub¬ 
ftance,  the  Do6lor  obferves,  we  muft  certainly  not  ex- 
pe6t  them  from  two  or  three  grains,  but  give  rather 
as  many  fcruples  of  it  for  a  dofe  :  though  even  then,  he 
thinks,  there  would  not  be  reafon  to  expe&  much  ef- 
fe&  from  it,  as  he  had  himfelf  taken  of  pure  unadul¬ 
terated  ambergrife  in  powder  30  grains  at  once,  with¬ 
out  obferving  the  leaft  fenfible  effedl  from  it.  A  failor, 
however,  who  had  the  curiofity  to  try  the  effeft  of  re¬ 
cent  ambergrife  upon  himfelf,  took  half  an  ounce  of 


,-of  ambergrife  feems  rather  to  depend  on  its  age.  By  u 

being  accumulated  after  a  certain  length  of  time  in  the  it  melted  upon  the  fire,  and  found  it  a  good  purgative; 
intellinal  canal,  it  feems  even  then  to  become  of  a  whiter  which  proves  that  it  is  not  quite  an  inert  fubftance. 
colour,  and  lefs  ponderous,  and  acquire  its  agreeable  In  Afia  and  part  of  Africa  ambergrife  is  not  only 
fmell.  The  only  reafon  why  ambergrife  found  floating  ufed  as  a  medicine  and  as  a  perfume  ;  but  confiderable 


on  the  fea  generally  poffeffes  the  above-mentioned  qua¬ 
lities  in  a  fuperior  degree,  is  becaufe  it  is  commonly 
older,  and  has  been  longer  expofed  to  the  air.  It  is 
more  frequently  found  in  males  than  females;  the  pieces 
found  in  females  are  in  general  fmaller,  and  thofe  found 
in  males  feem  conftantly  to  be  larger  and  of  a  better 
quality  ;  and  therefore  the  high  price  in  proportion  to 
the  fize  is  not  merely  imaginary  for  the  rarity-fake,  but 
in  lome  refpe6l  well  founded,  becaufe  fucli  large  pieces 
appear  to  be  of  a  greater  age,  and  poffefs  the  above- 
mentioned  qualities  in  general  in  a  higher  degree  of 
perfe&ion  than  fmaller  pieces. 

It  is  known,  that  the  Sepia  o&opodia,  or  cuttle -fifli, 
is  the  conftant  and  natural  food  of  the  fpermaceti 
whale,  or  Phyfeter  macrocephalus.  Of  this  the  fifhers 
are  fo  well  perfuaded,  that  whenever  they  difeover  any 
.recent  relics  of  it  fwimming  on  the  fea,  they  conclude 
that  a  whale  of  this  kind  is,  or  has  been,  in  that  part. 
Another  circumftance  which  corroborates  the  fadt  is, 
that  the  fpermaceti  whale  on  being  hooked  generally 
vomits  up  fome  remains  of  the  Sepia.  Hence  it  is  eafy 
to  account  for  the  many  beaks,  or  pieces  of  beaks,  of 
the  Sepia  found  in  all  ambergrife.  The  beak  of  the 
Sepia  is  a  black  horny  fubftance,  and  therefore  paffes 
undigelted  through  the  ftomach  into  the  inteftinal  ca¬ 
nal,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the  fasces  ;  after  which  it  is 
either  evacuated  with  them,  or  if  thefe  latter  be  preter¬ 
it0  14. 


ufe  is  alfo  made  of  it  in  cookery,  by  adding  it  to  feveral 
difhes  as  a  fpice.  A  great  quantity  of  it  is  alfo  con¬ 
ftantly  bought  by  the  pilgrims  who  travel  to  Mecca ; 
probably  to  offer  it  there,  and  make  ufe  of  it  in  fumi¬ 
gations,  in  the  fame  manner  as  frankmcenfe  is  ufed  in 
Catholic  countries.  The  Turks  make  ufe  of  it  as  an 
aphrodifiac.  Our  perfumers  add  it  to  feented  pillars, 
candles,  balls,  or  bottles,  gloves,  and  hair-powder  ; 
and  its  effence  is  mixed  with  pomatums  for  the  face 
and  hands,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  mufle,  &c.  tho’ 
its  fmell  is  to  fome  perfons  extremely  offenfive. 

Ambergrife  may  be  known  to  be  genuine  by  its  fra¬ 
grant  feent  when  a  hot  needle  or  pm  is  thruft  into  it, 
and  its  melting  like  fat  of  an  uniform  confidence  ; 
whereas  the  counterfeit  will  not  yield  fuch  a  fmell,  nor 
prove  of  fuch  a  fat  texture. — One  thing,  however,  is 
very  remarkable,  that  this  drug,  which  is  the  moft 
fweet  of  all  the  perfumes,  fhould  be  capable  of  being 
refembled  in  fmell  by  a  preparation  of  one  of  the  moft 
odious  of  all  ftinks.  Mr  Homberg  found,  that  a  vef- 
fel  in  which  he  had  made  a  long  digeftion  of  the  hu¬ 
man  faeces,  acquired  a  very  ftrong  and  perfedl  fmell  of 
ambergrife,  infomuch  that  any  one  would  have  thought 
a  great  quantity  of  effence  of  ambergrife  had  been 
made  in  it.  The  perfume  was  fo  ftrong  and  offenfive, 
that  the  veffei  was  forced  to  be  removed  out  of  the 
elaboratory.  ^ 
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Ambert  AMBERT,  a  fmall  town  of  France,  dn  Lower  Au- 
II  vergne,  the  chief  place  of  a  fmall  territory  called  Liv- 
Ambigenal  rag0'ls%  Jt  [s  remarkable  for  its  paper-manufaftory  and 
'  camblets.  E.  Long.  3.  35.  N.  Lat.  45.  28. 

AMBETTUWAY,  in  botany,  a  barbarous  name 
of  a  tree,  the  leaves  of  which,  when  boiled  in  wine,  are 
faid  to  create  an  appetite,  and  is  ufed  by  the  people  in 
Guinea  with  that  intention. 

AMBIANI,  or  A  m  B 1  an  e  n  s  1  s  c  i  vi  t  a  s ,  now  Amiens , 
a  city  of  Picardy.  It  is  called  Samarobriva  by  Casfar 
and  Cicero  ;  which,  according  to  Valefius,  fignifies  the 
bridge  of  the  Samara ,  or  Somme .  Ambiani  is  a  later 
name,  taken  from  that  of  the  people,  after  the  ufual 
manner  of  the  lower  age. 

^AMBIDEXTER,  a  perfon  who  can  ufe  both  hands 
with  the  fame  facility,  and  for  the  fame  purpofes,  that 
the  generality  of  people  do  their  right  hands. — As 
to  the  natural  caufe  of  this  faculty,  fome,  as  Hoefer, 
attribute  it  to  an  extraordinary  fupply  of  blood  and 
fpirits  from  the  heart  and  brain,  which  furnifh  both 
hands  with  the  necefTary  ftrength  and  agility  ;  others, 
as  Nicholas  Mafia,  to  an  ereft  fituation  of  the  heart, 
inclining  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  left ;  and  o- 
thers  to  the  right  and  left  fubclavian  arteries  being  of 
the  fame  height,  and  the  fame  difiance  from  the  heart, 
by  which  the  blood  is  propelled  with  equal  force  to 
both  hands. —  But  thefe  are  only  conjeftures,  or  rather, 
chimeras.  Many  think,  that,  were  it  not  for  educa¬ 
tion  and  habit,  all  mankind  would  be  ambidexters  ; 
and,  *in  faff,  we  frequently  find  nurfes  obliged  to  be  at 
a  good  deal  of  pains  before  they  can  bring  children  to 
forego  the  ufe  of  their  left  hands.  Plow  far  it  may  be 
an  advantage  to  be  deprived  of  half  our  natural  dexte¬ 
rity,  may  be  doubted.  It  is  certain,  there  are  infinite 
©ccafions  in  life,  when  it  would  be  better  to  have  the 
equal  ufe  of  both  hands.  Surgeons  and  oculifts  are  of 
is eceflity  obliged  to  be  ambidexters  ;  bleeding,  &c.  in 
the  left-arm  or  left-ancle,  and  operations  on  the  left- 
eye,  cannot  be  well  performed  but  with  the  left-hand. 
—Various  inftances  occur  in  hiftory,  where  the  left- 
hand  has  been  exercifed  preferably  to  the  right.  But 
by  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  people  were  en¬ 
joined  to  exercife  both  hands  alike  ;  and  Plato  enjoins 
ambidexterity  to  be  obferved  and  encouraged  in  his  re¬ 
public. 

Ambidexter,  among  Englifh  lawyers,  a  juror  or 
embracer,  who  accepts  money  of  both  parties,  for  gi¬ 
ving  his  verdift  ;  an  offence  for  which  he  is  liable  to  be 
imprifoned,  for  ever  excluded  from  a  jury,  and  to  pay 
ten  times  the  fum  he  accepted  of. 

AMBIENT,  a  term  ufed  for  fuch  bodies,  efpecially 
fluids,  as  encompafs  others  on  all  fides  :  thus,  the  air  is 
frequently  called  an  ambient  fluid,  becaufe  it  is  diffufed 
round  the  earth. 

AMBIGENiE  oves,  in  the  heathen  facrifices,  an 
appellation  given  to  fuch  ewes  as,  having  brought  forth 
twins,  were  facrificed,  together  with  their  two  lambs* 
one  on  each  fide.  We  find  them  mentioned  among 
other  facrifices  to  Juno. 

AMBIGENAL  hyperbola,  a  name  given  by  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  to  one  of  the  triple  hyperbolas  of  the  fe- 
cond  order,  having  one  of  its  infinite  legs  falling  with¬ 
in  an  angle  formed  by  the  affymptotes,  and  the  other 
without. 
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AMBIGUITY,  a  defeft  of  language,  whereby  words  Ambiguity 


are  rendered  ambiguous.  See  the  next  article. 

AMBIGUOUS,  a  term  applied  to  a  word  or  ex- 
prefiion  which  may  be  taken  in  different  fenfes. — An 
anonymous  writer  has  publifiied  a  diftionary  of  ambi¬ 
guous  words  :  Lexicon  Phihfophicum  de  Ambiguitate  Vo - 
cabulorum ,  Francof.  1  597,  4to. — The  refponfes  of  the 
ancient  oracles  were  always  ambiguous. 

AMBIT,  in  geometry,  is  the  fame  with  what  is 
otherwife  called  the  perimeter  of  a  figure.  See  Peri¬ 
meter. 

Ambit  was  particularly  ufed,  in  antiquity,  to  de¬ 
note  a  fpace  of  ground  to  be  left  vacant  betwixt  one 
building  and  another.  By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  ta¬ 
bles,  houfes  were  not  to  be  built  contiguous,  but  an 
ambit  or  fpace  of  l\  feet  was  to  be  left  about  each  for 
fear  of  fire. — The  ambitus  of  a  tomb  or  monument  de¬ 
noted  a  certain  number  of  feet,  in  length  and  breadth, 
around  the  fame,  within  which  the  fanftity  affigned 
t  .  it  was  limited.  The  whole  ground  wherein  a  tomb 
was  erefted  was  not  to  be  fecreted  from  the  com¬ 
mon  ufes ;  for  this  reafon,  it  was  frequent  to  inferibe 
the  ambit  on  it,  that  it  might  be  known  how  far  its 
fanftity  extended  :  thus,  in  frontc  pedes  tot ,  in  agrum 
pedes  tot . 

AMBITION  ( ambitio )  is  generally  ufed  in  a  bad 
fenfe,  for  an  Immoderate  or  illegal  purfnit  of  power. 

In  the  ftrift  meaning,  however,  of  the  word,  it  fig¬ 
nifies  the  fame  with  the  ambitus  of  the  Romans.  Sec 
the  next  article. 

Ambition,  in  the  former  and  more  ufual  fenfe,  is  one 
of  thofe  paflions  that  is  never  to  be  fatisfied.  It  fwells 
gradually  with  fuccefs ;  and  every  acquifition  ferves 
but  as  a  fpur  to  further  attempts. 

“  If  a  man  (it  has  been  well  obferved)  could  at  once 
accomplish  all  his  defires,  he  would  be  a  miferable  crea-' 
ture ;  for  the  chief  pleafure  of  this  life  is  to  wiffi  and 
defire.  Upon  this  account,  every  prince  who  afpires 
to  be  defpotic  afpires  to  die  of  wearinefs.  Searching 
every  kingdom  for  the  man  who  has  the  leaft  comfort 
in  life,  Where  is  he  to  be  found  ? — In  the  royal  palace. 
—What !  his  Majeffy  ?  Yes  ;  efpecially  if  he  be  de¬ 
fpotic. ^ 

AMBITUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  fetting  up 
for  fome  magistracy  or  office,  and  formally  going  round 
the  city  to  folicit  the  intereft  and  votes  of  the  people.  - 

Ambitus  differed  from  ambition ,  as  the  former  lies  in 
the  aft,  the  latter  in  the  mind. 

Ambitus  was  of  two  kinds  ;  one  lawful,  the  other 
infamous.  The  firft,  called  alfo  ambitus  popularise  was 
when  a  perfon  offered  his  fervice  to  the  republic  frank¬ 
ly,'  leaving  it  to  everybody  to  judge  of  his  pretenfions 
as  they  found  reafonable.  The  means  and  inflru- 
ments  here  made  ufe  of  were  various.  1.  A?nici ,  or 
friends,  under  different  relations,  including  cognati ,  afr 
fries,  neceJJ'arii ,  jam  ili  ares,  vie  ini,  tributes ,  clienies ,  mu - 
nicipes,  fodalesi  college.  2.  Nomenclatura,  or  the  call¬ 
ing  and  faluting  every  perfon  by  his  name ;  to  which 
purpofe,  the  candidates  were  attended  with  an  officer, 
under  the  denomination  of  interpres,  or  nomenclator . 

3.  Blanditia ,  or  obliging  perfons,  by  ferving  them,  or 
their  friends,  patrons,  or  the  like,  with  their  vote  and 
intereff  on  other  occafions.  4.  Prenfatio,  the  ffiaking 
every  perfon  by  the  hand,  offering  him  his  fervice, 
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force,  cajoling,  money,  or  other  extraordinary  influence, 
was  made  ufe  of.  This  was  held  infamous,  and  fevere- 
ly  punifhed,  as  a  fource  of  corruption  and  other  mif- 
chiefs. 

Ambitus  was  pra&ifed,  not  only  at  Rome  and  in  the 
forum,  but  in  the  meetings  and  aflemblies  of  other 
towns  in  Italy,  where  numbers  of  citizens  were  ufually 
found,  onuccount  of  trade  and  bufinefs.  —  The  pra&ice 
ceafed  in  the  city  from  the  time  of  the  emperors,  by 
reafon  pofts  were  not  then  to  be  had  by  courting  the 
people,  but  by  favour  from  the  prince. 

Perfons  who  had  caufes  depending  practifed  the  fame, 
going  about  among  the  judges  to  implore  their  favour 
and  mercy.  They  who  pra£lifed  this  were  called  Avi- 
bitioji .  Hence  we  alfo  meet  with  ambitiofa  deer  eta , 
and  ambitiofa  jufa,  ufed  for  fuch  fentences  and  de¬ 
crees  as  were  thus  procured  from  the  judges,  contra¬ 
ry  to  reafon  and  equity,  cither  gratuitoufly  or  for  mo¬ 
ney 

AMB  LE  in  horfemanfhip,  a  peculiar  pace  by  which 
a  horfe’s  two  legs  of  the  fame  fide  move  at  the  fame 
time.  See  Horsemanship. 

AMBLESIDE,  a  town  in  Weflmoreland,  feated 
at  one  end  of  Winandermeer,  W»  Long.  o.  49.  N.  Lat. 
54.  3°* 

AMBLETEUSE,  a  fea  port  town  of  France,  in 
Picardy,  defended  with  a  battery  of  cannon.  E.  Long, 
l.  30.  N.  Lat.  49.  40. 

AMBLYGON,  in  geometry,  denotes  an  obtufe- 
angled  triangle,  or  a  triangle  one  of  vvhofe  angles  con- 
fifts  of  more  than  90  degrees. 

AMBLYOPY,  among  phyficians,  fignifies  an  ob- 
feuration  of  the  fight,  fo  that  objedls  at  a  diftance  can¬ 
not  be  clearly  diflinguifhed. 

AMBO,  or  Ambon,  a  kind  of  pulpit  or  defk,  in  the 
ancient  churches,  where  the  priefls  and  deacons  flood 
to  read  or  fing  part  of  the  fervice,  and  preach  to  the 
people  ;  called  alfo  Analogtum .  The  term  is  derived 
from  uvccGa.mtv,  M  to  mount.” — The  ambo  was  mounted 
upon  two  Tides  ;  whence  fome  alfo  derive  the  appella¬ 
tion  from  the  Latin  ambo ,  11  both.” 

The  ambo  was  afeended  by  fleps  ;  which  occafioned 
that  part  of  the  office  performed  there  to  be  called  the 
Gradual .  See  Gradual. 

Befides  the  gofpel,  which  was  read  at  the  top  of  the 
ambo,  and  the  epiftle,  which  was  read  a  flep  lower, 
they  likewife  publifhed  from  this  place  the  a&s  of  the 
martyrs,  the  commemoration  of  departed  faints,  and 
the  letters  of  peace  and  communion  fent  by  one  church 
to  another  :  here,  too,  converts  made  a  public  pro- 
feffion  of  their  faith  j  and  bifhops,  their  defence,  when 
accufed  :  treaties  alfo  were  fometimes  concluded,  and 
the  coronations  of  emperors  and  kings  performed,  in 
the  fame  place. 

The  modern  reading-defks  and  pulpits  have  been  ge¬ 
nerally  fubilituted  to  the  ancient  Ambos  ;  though,  in 
fome  churches,  remains  of  the  ambos  are  flill  feen.  In 
that  of  St  John  de  Lateran  at  Rome,  there  are  two 
moveable  ambos. 

AMBOHITSMENE,  or  Vohitsanghombe,  a 
province  of  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar,  fo  called  from 
fome  red  mountains  of  the  fame  name,  lying  in  S.  Lat. 
20°.  Thefe  mountains  are  very  high,  refembling  the 
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that  wherein  Tafelberg  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On  one  fide  of  Amboifc 
this  ridge  the  fea  extends  into  the  country  for  fifteen  II 
leagues  ;  on  the  other  is  a  flat  country,  abounding  in  m 
ponds  and  marffies.  Here  is  alfo  a  lake  fifteen  leagues  ^  M 
in  length,  and  the  fame  in  breadth,  containing  many 
fmall  iflands.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  are 
called  Zaferahongs ;  and  have  plenty  of  gold,  iron,  cattle* 
filk,  &c  * 

AMBOISE,  a  town  of  France,  inTouraine,  feated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Loire  and  Maffee.  The 
town  is  mean  and  ill  built  ;  but  has  been  rendered  fa¬ 
mous  in  hiflory  by  the  confpiracy  of  the  Proteflants 
in  1 56c,  which  opened  the  fatal  wars  of  religion  in 
France.  The  caflle  is  fituated  on  a  craggy  rock,  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  of  accefs,  and  the  fide?  of  which  .are 
almoft  perpendicular.  At  its  foot  flows  the  Loire, 
which  is  divided  into  two  ftreams  by  a  fmall  iflands 
To  this  fortrefs  the  duke  of  Guife,  when  he  expe&ed 
an  infurre&ion  among  the  Hugonots,  removed  Fran¬ 
cis  II.  as  to  a  place  of  perfeft  fecurity.  Only  two  de¬ 
tached  parts  of  the  ancient  caflle  now  remain,  one  of 
which  was  conflrudled  by  Charles  VII I.  and  the  other 
by  Francis  I.  The  former  of  thofe  princes  was  born 
and  died  at  Amboife.  The  town  is  fituated  E.  Long, 
l.  30.  N.  Lat.  47.  25. 

AMBOULE,  a  province  of  Madagafcar,  fomewhat 
to  the  northward  of  S.  Lat.  23°.  It  is  a  fertile  and 
agreeable  country,  watered  by  the  river  Manampani, 
whofe  mouth  lies  in  S.  Lat.  23.  30.  The  country  pro¬ 
duces  plants  and  fruits  in  plenty.  Iron  mines  are  alfo 
found  here.  The  black  cattle  are  extremely  fat,  and 
their  flefh  excellent.  In  this  province  Hands  a  large 
town  of  the  fame  name  ;  near  which  is  a  fountain  of 
hot  water,  within  20  feet  of  a  fmall  river  whofe  fand 
is  almofl  burning.  The  water  of  the  fountain  is  faid 
to  boil  an  egg  hard  in  two  hours  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
affirm  it  to  be  a  fovereign  remedy  againfl  the  gout. 

The  people  here  are  employed  in  different  preparations 
of  iron  and  Heel,  which  they  have  from  their  own  mines, 
and  forge  feveral  inflruments  with  tolerable  fkill.  Their 
governor  is  honoured  with  the  title  of  Rabertau>  or 
Great  Lord.  He  exercifes  fovereign  authority  and  ab- 
folute  power;  but  is  frequently,  in  times  of  diflrefs, 
furprifed  by  his  fnbjedls,  who  affemble  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  feize  his  perfon,  and  threaten  him  with  death  un- 
lefs  they  are  relieved.  To  extricate  himfelf  from  this 
dilemma,  lie  is  inflantly  obliged  to  iffue  orders  for  di- 
flributing  provifions  among  them  ;  but  is  ufually  repaid 
with  interefl,  a  quadruple  return  being  made  in  a  plen¬ 
tiful  harvefl.  The  people  of  Amboule  live  in  great 
licentioufnefs  with  their  Superiors,  and  their  country  is 
generally  a  retreat  for  theroguifh  and  lazy. 

AMBOYNA,  one  of  the  Molucca  iflands,  in  the 
Eafl  Indies.  It  lies  in  S.  Lat  3.  36.  and  E.  Long.  1 26* 

20.  and  is  remarkable  for  being  the  centre  of  the  com¬ 
merce  for  nutmegs  and  cloves,  which  is  entirely  mo¬ 
nopolized  by  the  Dutch  Eafl- India  company.  It  is 
about  24  leagues  in  circumference.  Befides  cloves, 
it  likewife  abounds  in  mod  of  the  tropical  fruits  and 
fifh  ;  nor  is  there  here  any  deficiency  of  good  water  ; 
but  flefh  is  very  fcarce.  This  fcarcity,  however,  pro¬ 
ceeds  more  from  the  policy  of  the  Dutch  than  either 
the  intemperature  of  the  climate,  or  the  barrennefs  of 
the  foil;  For,  excepting  cloves,  they  have  iu  Anaboy- 
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Amboyna.  na,  as  well  as  the  Moluccas,  induftrioufly  difcouraged 
the  cultivation  of  every  efeulent  commodity,  with  the 
view  of  with-holding  fubfidence  from  thofe  who  might 
be  tempted  to  invade  them. 

Of  the  natives,  the  men  wear  large  whiikevs,  but 
leave  little  hair  upon  their  chin  ;  and  have  only  a  flight 
piece  of  Huff  wrapped  round  their  middle.  The  wo¬ 
men  tie  their  hair  ill  knots  :  the  maids  are  bought  of 
their  fathers  before  they  are  married  ;  and  if  the  wife 
proves  barren,  the  marriage  is  diffolved.  Some  of  the 
natives  are  Mahometans,  and  fome  Chriftians  :  but 
they  are  all  faid  to  be  lazy,  deceitful,  and  treacherous. 
They  make  war  with  fmall  fwift  vefTels,  in  fliape  like 
dragons  with  regard  to  the  head  and  tail  Their  houfes 
are  built  of  bamboo-canes  and  fago  trees.  They  deep 
on  mats.  Their  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows,  jave¬ 
lins,  feymitars,  and  targets. 

Amboyna  was  fird  difeovered  by  the  Portuguefe, 
who  built  a  fort  upon  it,  which  was  taken  from  them 
by  the  Dutch  in  1605.  They  did  not,  however,  be¬ 
come  mailers  of  the  whole  ifland  at  once.  The  Englifh 
had  here  five  fa&ories,  which  lived  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Dutch  caille  ;  holding  the  mlelves  fafe,  in  re- 
-  fpe&  of  the  friendfhip  between  the  two  nations.  Great 

differences  had  arifen  between  the  Dutch  and  Englifh 
colonifls  in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  till  at  lad,  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  Ead- India  company  applying  to  King  James,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  in  1619,  by  which  the  concerns 
both  of  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  were  regulated,  and 
certain  meafures  agreed  upon  for  preventing  future  dif- 
putes.  This  was  an  additional  fecurity  to  the  Englifh  ; 
and,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty,  they  continued  two  years 
in  Amboyna,  trading  with  the  Dutch.  During  this 
time,  however,  feveral  difputes  happened  ;  which  oc~ 
cafioning  mutual  difeontents,  the  complaints  were  fent 
to  Jaccatra,  in  the  ifland  of  Java  Major,  to  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  defence  of  both  nations  there  refiding  :  but  they 
not  agreeing,  a  flate  of  the  matter  was  fent  over  to 
Europe,  to  be  decided  by  the  Eafb  India  companies  of 
both  nations  ;  or,  in  cafe  they  could  not  agree,  by  the 
King  of  England  and  the  States  of  Holland,  accor¬ 
ding  to  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  1619. —  But  before 
thefe  difputes  could  be  decided  in  a  legal  way,  the 
Dutch,  in  order  to  give  the  more  fpecious  colouring  to 
the  violent  feizure  which  they  meditated  of  the  ifland 
of  Amboyna,  made  ufe  of  the  flale  pretext  of  a  confpi- 
racy  being  formed  by  the  Englifh  and  Japanefe  to  dif- 
poflefs  them  of  one  of  their  forts  in  this  place.  The 
plot,  it  was  alledged,  had  been  confeffed  by  a  Japanefe 
and  Portuguefe  in  the  Englifh  fervice,  who.  were  mod 
inhumanly  tortured  till  they  fhould  anfwer  in  the  affir¬ 
mative  fuch  interrogatories  as  might  favour  the.  fecret 
defign  of  thofe  cruel  inquifitors.  Upon  the  injurious 
evidence  of  this  condrained  declaration,  they  imme¬ 
diately  accufed  the  Englifh  factors  of  the  pretended 
confpiracy.  Some  of  them  they  imprifoned,  and  others 
they  loaded  with  irons,  and  fent  on  board  their  fhips  ; 
feizing  at  the  fame  time  all  the  Englifh  merchandize, 
with  their  writings  and  books. 

Thefe  a£s  of  violence  were  followed  by  a  feene  of 
horror  unexampled  in  the  punifhment  of  the  mod  atro¬ 
cious  offenders.  Some  of  the  factors  they  tortured, 
by  compelling  them  to  fwallow  water  till  their  bodies 
were  didended  to  the  utmod  pitch  ;  then  taking  the 
miferable  vi&ims  down  from  the  boards  to  which  they 


had  been  fattened,  and  caufing  them  to  difgorge  the  Amboyna. 
water;  if  they  did  not  acknowledge  the  imputed  guilt, 
the  procefs  of  torture  was  repeated.  Others  of  the 
Englifh  they  confumed  by  burning  them  gradually  from 
the  feet  upwards,  in  order  to  extort  the  confeffion  ot 
a  confpiracy,  which  was  only  pretended  by  the  infer¬ 
nal  policy  of  thofe  favage  tormentors.  Some  had  the 
nails  of  the  fingers  and  tees  torn  off;  and  in  fome  they 
made  holes  in  their  breads,  filling  the  cavities  with  in¬ 
flammable  materials,  to  which  they  afterwards  put 
fire.  Thofe  who  did  not  expire  under  the  agonies  of 
torture  were  configned  to  the  hands  of  the  execu¬ 
tioner. 

The  allegation  of  this  pretended  confpiracy  was  e- 
qually  void  of  probability  and  truth.  The  Dutch  had 
a  garrifon  of  300  men  in  the  fort,  befides  the  burghers 
in  the  town,  and  feveral  other  forts  and  garrifons  in 
the  ifland,  while  the  number  of  the  Englifh  did  not  a- 
mount  to  20  men  ;  nor  were  even  thofe  provided  with 
arms  or  ammunition  to  effeft  fuch  a  defign  as  that  with 
which  they  were  charged.  There  likewife  was  not  one 
Englifh  veffel  in  the  harbour,  whereas  the  Dutch  had 
eight  fhips  riding  near  the  town  :  neither,  when  the 
Dutch  broke  open  the  defies  and  trunks  of  the  factors, 
was  there  found  a  Angle  paper  or  letter  which  could  be 
condrued  into  the  mod  dittant  relation  to  any  confpi¬ 
racy.  Add  to  all  this,  that  fuch  of  the  unhappy  fnf- 
ferers  as  could  fpeak  to  be  heard,  declared  in  the  mod 
folemn  manner  their  innocence  of  the  plot  with  which, 
they  were  charged. 

The  whole  of  the  tranfa<dion  affords  the  mod  irrefra¬ 
gable  tedimony,  that  it  was  founded  entirely  upon  a  po¬ 
litical  fi&ion  of  the  Hollanders,  who  had  themfelves 
formed  the  defign  of  monopolizing  the  trade  of  the 
Spice  Iflands  ;  for  the  accoinplifliment  of  which  they 
perpetrated,  about  the  fame  time,  a  fimilar  tragedy  at 
Pooleron,  where  they  put  to  the  torture  162  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  whom  they  likewife  charged  with  a  pretended 
confpiracy.  It  may  judly  be  reckoned  fingular  in  the 
fortune  of  this  commercial  republic,  that  they  have 
ever  fince  been  permitted  to  enjoy  in  peace  thofe  inva¬ 
luable  iflands,  which  were  originally  obtained  by  fuch 
atrocious  infringements  of  humanity  and  the  laws  of 
nations,  as  will  ttain  the  Dutch  annals,  to  the  lated 
ages,  with  indelible  infamy. 

The  more  effe&ually  to  preferve  this  trade,  the  Dutch 
have  had  all  the  clove-trees  in  the  adjacent  iflands  grub¬ 
bed  up.  Sometimes  alfo,  when  the  harved .  is  very 
large,  part  of  the  produce  of  Amboyna  itfelf  is  burnt. 

—  To  prevent  the  rearing  of  cloves  in  any  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  iflands,  or  the  inhabitants  from  felling  them  to 
drangers,  the  governor  of  Amboyna  makes  the  tour  of 
his  government  with  a  fleet  of  curricurries,  confiding 
fometimes  of  20,  and  at  others  of  30,  40,.  or  5c  fail. 

This  expedition  is  made  with  all  the  pomp  imaginable, 
in  order  to  gratify  the  pride  and  folly  of  the.  Indian 
chiefs.  The  true  reafon  of  their  taking  all  this  pains 
is,  becaufe  experience  lias  fhown,  that  no  contra&s, 
however  folemn,  can  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
iflands  from  felling  their  fpice  to  d rangers ;  and  even 
now,  frauds  are  fo  frequently  pra&ifed  by  the  Dutch 
themfelves,  though  the  company  is  inexorable  in  pu- 
nifhing  them,  that  the  common  people  call  the  cloves 
galken-kruid*  that  is,  the  gal  lows- fpice.  . 

Befides  the  cloves,  coffee  is  alio  cultivated  here  by 
3X2  the 
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Ambracia.  the  Dutch,  and  a  gold  mine  has  been  lately  found  out. 
l*-%**»^  This  was  difcovered  by  the  quantities  6f  gold-duft  that 
were  wafhed  from  fome  mountains  by  the  torrents. 
Here  alfo  grow  feveral  kinds  of  valuable  wood,  of 
which  they  make  tables,  chairs,  eferitoirs,  &c.  for  the 
principal  perfons  in  the  government  ;  and  the  reft  is 
fold  all  over  the  Indies  at  a  very  extravagant  rate. 

Amboyna  is  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  a  greater 
and  lefter  peninlula.  The  former,  called  Hiton ,  is  1  2 
leagues  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  broad.'  In  this 
the  Dutch  have  no  lefs  than  five  forts,  or  rather  ftrong 
redoubts,  mounted  with  cannon.  The  other  is  called 
Leytimor>  five  leagues  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half 
broad,  which  is  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland  ;  on  this 
Hands  the  fort  of  Vi<ftoria,  which  is  the  refidence  of 
the  governor,  and  his  council,  compofed  of  1 5  gentle¬ 
men  or  merchants.  The  fortrefs  is  a  fquare,  the  ram¬ 
parts  mounted  with  60  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  and  the 
garrifon  ufually  compofed  of  600  men.  It  is  fo  ftrong 
by  nature  and  art,  as  to  be  in  a  manner  impregnable  ; 
and  fo  effectually  does  it  command  the  harbour,  that 
no  veffel  could  come  in  or  go  out  without  being  funk 
by  the  cannon,  if  the  governor  chofe.  The  inhabitants 
of  Amboyna  are  computed  at  70  or  80,000,  of  whom 
but  a  fmall  number  are  Dutch  ;  and  this  obliges  the 
latter  to  be  continually  upon  their  guard,  and  to  keep 
a  competent  number  of  troops  in  each  of  their  forts, 
particularly  in  that  of  Middleburgh,  which  Hands  up¬ 
on  the  ifthmus  that  couneCls  thefe  peninfulas.  There 
are  alfo  redoubts  and  garrifons  in  all  the  iflands  of  this 
government. 

AMBRACIA,  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  cities 
of  ancient  Epirus,  fituated  on  the  river  AraCthus,  at  a 
fmall  dillance  from  the  fea.  At  firft  it  was  a  free  city  ; 
but  was  afterwards  reduced  by  the  -ZEacidse  kings  of  E- 
pirus,  who  chofe  it  for  the  place  of  their  refidence.  In 
procefs  of  time,  theiEtolians  made  themfelves  matters 
of  it,  and  held  it  till  the  year  before  Chrift  1 89,  when 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

At  this  time  Ambracia  was  a  place  of  great  ftrength. 
It  was  defended  on  one  fide  by  the  river  Ara&hus,  and 
on  the  other  by  lteep  and  craggy  hills  ;  and  furrouiid- 
cd  with  an  high  and  thick  wall,  above  three  miles  in 
eompafs.  The  Roman  conful  Fluvius  began  the  fiege 
by  forming  two  camps,  feparated  by  the  river,  but  with 
3  communication  between  them  ;  the  Romans  were 
polled  in  one,,  and  the  Epirots,  their  allies,  in  the  other. 
He  then  threw  up  two  lines,  one  of  circumvallation, 
and  the  other  of  contravallation  ;  and  built  a  wooden 
tower,  in  form  of  a  caftle,  over  again!!  the  citadel, 
which  Hood  on  a  hill.  The  -ZEtolians,  however,  be¬ 
fore  the  lines  were  quite  finifhed,  found  means  to  throw 
about  looo  men  into  the  place. 

The  lines  being  completed,  the  city  was  attacked  in 
five  different  places  at  once.  The  battering-rams  fhook 
the  walls  on  all  fides ;  and  the  Romans,  from  their  move- 
able  towers,  pulled  down  the  battlements  with  a  kind 
of  fythes,  which  they  faftened  to  long  beams.  The  be- 
fiieged  made  a  vigorous  defence.  They  were  night  and 
day  on  the  walls,  and  indefatigable  in.  preventing  the 
effedls  of  the  rams  and  fythes.  The  ftrokes  of  the  for¬ 
mer  they  deadened,  by  letting  down  beams,  large  ftones, 
lumps  of  lead,  &c.  by  means  of  pullies,  upon  them  when 
they  were  in  motion  ;  the  others  they  rendered  ufelefs. 


by  pulling  the  beams  to  which  they  were  faftened  into  Ambracia. 
the  city  with  hooks  contrived  for  the  purpofe. 

While  Fluvius  was  carrying  on  the  fiege,  Nicander, 
the-ZEtolian  prastor,  found  means  to  throw  900  men  in¬ 
to  the  city,  under  the  command  of  one  Nicodamus,  with 
whom  Nicander  agreed  to  attack  the  Roman  camp  in  the 
night-time;  not  doubting,  that,  if  the  garrifon  from 
within,  and  the  army  from  without,  fell  upon  them  at 
the  fame  time,  they  would  be  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege. 
Nicodamus  narrowly  watched  the  time  at  which  lie  was 
ordered  to  fally  ;  and  though  Nicander  did  not  appear, 
marched  out  at  the  head  of  the  garrifon,  armed  with 
fire-brands  and  torches.  The  Roman  centinels,  furpri- 
fed  at  this  fight,  ran  to  wake  the  legionaries,  and  foon 
fpread  a  general  alarm  all  over  the  camp.  The  legiona¬ 
ries  marched  in  fmall  bodies  as  they  happened  to  meet, 
to  repulfe  the  enemy,  whom  they  engaged  in  three  dif¬ 
ferent  places.  Two  parties  of  the  garrifon  were  driven 
back  :  but  the  third,  commanded  by  two  iEtolian  ge.- 
nerals,  made  a  great  flaughter  of  the  Romans  ;  and, 
not  finding  themfelves  feconded  by  Nicander,  retired  iu 
good  order  into  the  city. 

Though  the  befieged  were  thus  abandoned,  and  had 
no  hopes  of  affiftance,  they  continued  to  defend  them- 
feives  with  incredible  vigour  and  refolution.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  had  no  fooner  made  a  breach  in  the  wall,  but  it 
was  repaired,  and  a  new  one  built  behind  it.  The  con¬ 
ful,  therefore,  altered  his  meafures  ;  and,  inftead  of  ma¬ 
king  breaches  with  the  ram,  began  to  undermine  the 
wall,  in  hopes  of  throwing  down  great  part  of  it  at 
once,  and  entering  the  city  before  the  befieged  could 
have  time  to  build  a  new  wall  The  miners  being  co¬ 
vered,  were  not  obferved  by  the  garrifon,  till  the  great 
quantities  of  earth  brought  out  of  the  mine  gave  the 
alarm.  The  7£tolians  immediately  began  to  counter¬ 
mine  ;  and  having  dug  a  trench  ol  the  depth  they  fup- 
pofed  the  mine  to  be,  they  carried  it  along  the  wall 
where  they  heard  the  ftrokes  of  the  pick-axes  of  the 
Romans.  When  the  two  mines  met,  a  battle  enfued,. 
firft  with  pick-axes  and  fpades,  and  then  with,  fwords 
and  fpears  :  but  this  attack  did  not  iaft  long,  each  par¬ 
ty  making  themfelves  a  kind  of  rampart  with  the  loofe 
earth.  The  -ZEtolians,  in  order  to  drive  their  enemies 
quite  out  of  the  mine,  invented  a  machine,  which  they 
brought  to  the  place  where  the  two  mines  met  :  this 
was  an  hollow  veffel  with  an  iron  bottom,  bored  through 
in  many  places,  and  armed  with  fpikes  at  proper  dir 
fiances,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  approaching  it :  this 
veffel  they  filled  with  feathers,  which  they  fet  on  fire,, 
and  with  bellows  driving  the  fmoke  on  the  befiegers, 
obliged  them  to  leave  the  mine,  half-fuffocated  This 
interval  the  -ZEtolians  made  ufe  of  in  repairing  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  walk 

The  vigorous  refiftance  made  by  the  Ambracians,. 
however,  did  not  raile  the  courage  of  the  nation  in  ge¬ 
neral,  who  were  determined  on  a  peace  with  Rome  at 
all  events.  Fluvius,  in  the  mean  time,  being  defirous 
of  getting  poffefliou  of  Ambracia  before  the  eonclufion 
of  the  peace,  employed  Amynander,  king  of  the  Atha- 
manes,  to  perfuade  the  inhabitants  to  furrender.  As. 
Amynander  had  great  intereft  in  Ambracia,  having  long^ 
refided  there,  he  eafily  perfuaded  them  to  capitulate  on 
the  following  terms,  viz.  That  the  JEtolian  garrifon 
fhould  have  leave  to  march  out  of  the  city  ;  that  the 
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^mbreada  inhabitants  fhould  pay  joo  talents,  200  down,  and  the 
f,  ^  reft  at  fix  equal  payments  and  that  they  fhould  deliver 
1^jn  ™‘e'  to  the  conful  all  the  prifoners  and  deferters  that  were  in 
the  city.  The  gates  were  then  opened  to  Fluvius  ;  and 
he  was  prefented  with  a  crown  of  gold,  together  with 
many  fine  flatues  and  pictures,  of  which  there  were 
great  numbers  in  the  city,  it  having  been  the  capital  of 
Pyrrhus,  who  had  enriched  it  with  many  valuable  mo¬ 
numents. 

From  this  time  the  city  of  Ambracia  made  n®  figure 
in  hiftory.  [t  is  fcarce  known  at  prefent  where  the* 
city  flood  ;  but  that  called  Arba ,  in  upper  Albania, 
feems  belt  to  agree  with  what  is  laid  of  the  ancient  fi- 
tuation  of  this  city.  The  river  Aradlhus,  on  which 
Ambracia  was  fituated,  is  now  called,  by  the  natives, 
Spagmagmurijt . 

AMBREADA,  thus  they  call  the  falfe  or  factious 
amber,  which  the  Europeans  ufe  in  their  trade  with  the 
negroes  on  the  coafl  of  Africa,  and  particularly  on  the 
river  Senegal.  There  are  fome  large  and  red  pieces  of 
it,  a  thoufand  of  which  making  twenty  ropes  or  firings, 
weigh  three  pounds.  There  are  others  fmall,  and  alfo 
red,  which  weigh  but  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

AMBRESBERRY,  a  market-town  in  Wiltfhire, 
about  fix  miles  north  of  Salifbury,  and  fituated  in  W_ 
Long.  i.  40.  and  N.  Lat.  51.  20. 

AMBRONES,  a  Gaulifh  people  who  lived  near  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  between  Switzerland  and  Provence. 
They  invaded  the  Roman  territories  in  conjunction  with 
the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  ;  but  were  defeated  with  great 
daughter  by  Marius,  about  101  years  before  Chrifl. 
Their  women,  who  had  (laid  during  the  engagement 
in  a  kind  of  fortification  made  with  their  carts,  on  fee¬ 
ing  their  hufbands  flying,  and  the  Romans  at  their  heels, 
armed  themfelves  with  axes,  and,  gnafhing  with  their 
teeth,  fell  with  fury  on  the  purfuers  and  the  purfued. 
Their  firfl  rage  being  fpent,  they  defired  to  furrender 
themfelves,  upon  the  Tingle  condition,  that  their  chafti- 
ty  fhould  not  be  violated  ;  but  this  equitable  requefl  be¬ 
ing  denied,  they  firfl  killed  their  children,  and  then 
themfelves,.  not  one  remaining  alive  out  of  the  whole 
multitude. 

AMBROSE- is  land,  a  fmall  ifiand  laid  down  in 
fome  of  the  moil  approved  charts,  and  particularly  men¬ 
tioned  in  Mr  Robertfon’s  Elements  of  Navigation,  as 
lying  in  S.  Lat.  25.  30.  W.  Long.  82.  20.  It  was 
fearched  for,  however,  in  1767,  by  Captain  Carteret, 
with  fuch  diligence,  that  he  concludes  it  to  have  no  ex- 
iftence,  as  he  could  not  difeover  land  any  where  near 
that  place. 

AMBROSE  (St),  bifhop  of  Milan,  one  of  the  mofl 
eminent  fathers  of  the  fourth  century,  born  in  Gaul 
m  the  year  333,  according  to  Dr  Cave,  or  in  340,  as 
Mr  Du  Pin  affirms.  His  father  was  at  this  time  pra - 
fettus  prat  or  to  in  Gaul  ;  and  refided  at  Arles,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Gallia  Narbonenfis.  The  birth  of  Ambrofe  is 
faid  to  have  been  followed  with  a  remarkable  prefage 
of  his  future  eloquence;  for  we  are  told,  that  a  fwarm 
of  bees  came  and  fettled  upon  his  mouth  as  he  lay  in 
his  cradle.  He  foon  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  feveral 
parts  of  fecular  learning  ;  and  pleaded  caufes  before 
Probus  with  fo  much  eloquence,  that  he  was  appointed 
his  afTeffor,  and  foon  after  governor  of  the  provinces 
of  Liguria  and;  -Emilia.  He  fettled  at  Milan  ;  where, 
la  the  year  374,  upon  the  death  of  Auxentius  bifhop  of 
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that  city,  there  being  a  great  contell  between  the Catho-  Ambrofe^ 
lies  and  Arians  concerning  the  choice  of  a  new  bilhop,  —  ml 
Ambrofe  thought  it  his  duty,  as  governor,  to  go  to  the 
church,  in  order  to  compofe  the  tumult.  He  accord^ 
ingly  a.idrefTed  himfelf  to  the  people  in  a  gentle  pathe¬ 
tic  fpeeeh,  exhorting  them  to  proceed  to  their  choice' 
in  a  calm  and  friendly  manner:  while  he  was  fpeaking 
to  them,  the  whole  affembly  cried  out  with  one  voice, 
fi<  Let  Ambrofe  be  bifhop  !”  Such  a  fudden  and  un. 
expected  incident  furprifed  him  extremely;  fo  that  he 
retired  immediately,  and  ufed  every  method  to  divert 
them  from  their  refolution  of  choofing  him  :  but  at  lalfc 
he  was  obliged  to  comply  ;  and  was  baptifed  (being  but 
a  catechumen  before),  and  ordained  bifhop,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  374,  or  beginning  of  ^75*- 
About  the  year  377,  the  barbarous  nations  making  an 
incurfion  into  the  Roman  empire,  he  fled  to  Illyricum, 
and  afterwards  to  Rome.  In  the  year  384,  he  was 
fent  to  the  tyrant  Maximus,  who  had  ufurped  the  em¬ 
pire  and  prevailed  upon  him  not  to  pafs  over  into 
Italy.  The  heathens  being  encouraged  by  thefe  intc- 
fline  commotions  in  the  empire,  attempted  to  reftora 
their  religion,  and  employed  Aurelius  Symmachus, 
prefect  of  Rome,  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  to  plead 
their  caufe.  This  gave  rife  to  the  famous  contell  be¬ 
tween  St  Ambrofe  and  him,  about  repairing  the  altar 
of  Victory.  But  Symmachus  having  loft  his  caufe,  was 
expelled  the  city,  and  commanded  not  to  approach  with¬ 
in  an  hundred  miles  of  it.  The  petition  which  he  pre- 
fented  to  the  emperor  Valentinian  the  younger,  is  tlill 
extant ;  we  find  in  it  the  ftrongeft  figures  of  rhetoric 
and  the  greateft  force  of  eloquence.  St  Ambrofe  wrote 
a  confutation  of  this  petition  ;  but  he  has  been  thought 
guilty  of  many  paralogifms  :  and  yet  he  protefts,  “  that 
he  endeavoured  only  after  the  folidity  of  reafoning,  lea¬ 
ving  Symmachus  all  the  glory  of  eloquence  and  polite- 
nefs  ;  it  being  (fays  he)  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  pa¬ 
gan  philofophers  to  amufe  the  mind  with  colours  as  falfe 
as  their  idols ;  and  to  fay  great  things,  not  being  capable 
of  faying  true  ones.”  Ambrofe  met  with  a  good  deal 
of  oppofition  from  the  Arians,  againll  whom  he  acted 
with  great  fpirit  and  intrepidity.  Juftina  the  emprefs 
and  mother  of  Valentinian,  who  was  an  Arian,  refol- 
ving  to  rellore  Arianifm  at  Milan,  began  with  demand¬ 
ing  of  St  Ambrofe  one  of  the  churches,  which  was 
called  the  Portian  church  :  but  he  refufed  it ;  and  the 
people  furrounding  the  palace  in  a  body,  file  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  leave  him  in  pofleffion  of  his  church,  and  even 
defire  him  to  pacify  the  people. 

Ambrofe  was  a  fecond  time  fent  to  the  tyrant  Max¬ 
imus,  for  Valentinian  found  no  perfon  fo  proper  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  with  him.  He  fpoke  to  him  with  great  cou¬ 
rage  and  boldnefs,  but  could  obtain  nothing  ;  for  Maxi* 
mus  foon  after  marched  into  Italy,  and  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  the  wellern  empire  :  fo  that  Valentinian  was. 
obliged  to  retire,  with  his  mother  Juftina  and  his  filter 
Galla,  to  ThefTalonica  in  Illyricum,  in  order  to  defire 
Theodofius’s  affiftance  ;  who  defeated  Maximus,  and 
rellored  Valentinian  to  the  empire. 

While  Theodofius  continued  in  Italy,  after  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Maximus,  an  infurrection  happened  at  Tlieffa- 
lonica,  in  which  feveral  ot  the  magiftrates  were  floned, 
and  their  bodies  dragged  along  the  ftreets.  Theodo¬ 
fius  being  informed  ot  this,  ralhly  commanded  a  certain 
number  of  the  inhabitants  t©  be  put  to  death  promif- 
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Ambrofe.  cucufly ;  by  which  means  the  city  was  filled 
‘  “  ~  '  the  blood  of  many  innocent  perfons,  and  amongft  the 

reft  feveral  ft  rangers  who  were  but  juft  come  there  : 
no  regard  was  had  to  any  diftinCtion  of  perfons,  no 
form  of  trial  was  obferved  :  but  they  were  cut  down 
like  corn  in  the  harveft,  as  Theodoret  exprefles  it,  to 
the  number  of  7000.  At  this  time  an  aflembly  of  bi- 
fhops  was  held  at  Milan,  who  all  exprefled  an  abhorrence 
of  fucli  cruelty  in  the  emperor.  Ambrofe  wrote  a  let¬ 
ter  to  him,  in  which  he  reprefented  the  endrmity  of  his 
crime,  and  exhorted  him  to  make  fatisfa&ion  by  a  fin- 
cerc  fubmiffion  and  repentance.  Some  time  after,  Theo- 
dofms  coming  to  Milan,  went  to  receive  the  facramcnt 
at  the  great  church  ;  where  Ambrofe  meeting  him  at 
the  door,  denied  him  entrance,  and  reprefented  his  guilt 
in  the  moft  forcible  and  pathetic  terms.  The  emperor 
was  ft  ruck  with  his  words,  and  with  great  uneafinefs 
of  mind  returned  to  his  palace  ;  but  about  a  year  after, 
Ambrofe,  being  convinced  of  the  fincerity  of  his  repen¬ 
tance,  admitted  him  into  the  church. 

In  392,  Valcntinian  the  emperor  being  affaffinated 
by  the  contrivance  of  Argobaftes,  andEngenius  ufurp- 
ing  the  empire,  Ambrofe  was  obliged  to  leave  Milan  ; 
but  he  returned  the  year  following,  when  Eugenius 
Was  defeated.  He  died  at  Milan  the  4th  of  April 
397  ;  being  57  years  of  age,  according  to  Mr  Du  Pin 
and  fome  other  writers  ;  but  Dr  Cave  and  Olearius  fay 
that  he  was  64  years  old  at  his  death.  He  was  buried 
in  the  great  church  at  Milan.  He  wrote  feveral  works, 
the  moft  confiderable  of  which  is  that  De  officiis .  He 
is  concife  and  fententious  in  his  manner  of  writing,  and 
full  of  turns  of  wit ;  his  terms  are  well  chofen,  and  his 
■expreffions  noble  ;  he  diversifies  his  fubjeCl  by  an  ad¬ 
mirable  copioufnefs  of  thought  and  language  ;  lie  is 
very  ingenious  in  giving  an  eafy  and  natural  turn  to 
every  thing  which  he  treats  of,  and  is  not  without 
Strength  and  pathos  when  there  is  occafibn  for  it.  This 
is  part  of  the  character  which  Du  Pin  gives  him  as  a 
writer  ;  but  Erafmus  obferves  that  lie  has  many  quaint 
and  affeCted  fentences,tmd  frequently  very  obfeure  ones  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  his  writings  arc  intermixed  with 
many  ftrange  and  peculiar  opinions.  Paulinus  wrote 
his  life,  and  dedicated  it  to  St  Auguftine :  this  life  is  pre¬ 
fixed  to  St  Ambrofe’s  works  ;  the  beft  edition  of  which 
is  reckoned  to  be  that  publifhed  by  the  BenediCtine 
monks,  in  two  volumes  in  folio,  at  Paris,  in  1686  and 
169°. 

Ambrose  (Ifaac),  an  eminent  prefbyterian  minifter, 
was  educated  at  Brazen-nofe  college  Oxford,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  became  mini¬ 
fter  of  Prefton,  and  afterwards  of  Garftang  in  Lanca- 
fhire,  where  he  was  in  1662  ejected  for  non-conformity. 
It  was  ufual  with  him  to  retire  every  year  for  a  month  in¬ 
to  a  little  hut  in  a  wood  ;  where  he  fhunned  all  fociety, 
and  devoted  himfelf  to  religious  contemplation.  Dr  Ca 
lamy  obferves,  that  he  had  a  very  ftrong  impulfc  on  his 
mind  of  the  approach  of  death,  and  took  a  formal  leave 
of  his  friends  at  their  houfe  a  little  before  his  departure ; 
and  the  laft  night  of  his  life  he  fent  his  difeourfe  con¬ 
cerning  angels  to  the  prefs.  The  next  day  he  {hut  him¬ 
felf  up  in  his  parlour,  where,  to  the  great  furprife  and 
regret  of  all  who  faw  him,  he  was  found  juft  expiring. 


He  died  in  1663-4,  in  the  72*  year  of  his  age.  He 


wrote  feveral  other  books  5  as  the  Prhna ,  Media ,  et  Ul ■ 
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with  tima,  or  the  Firft,  Middle,  and  laft  Tilings  ;  War  with  Ambrofia 
devils  ;  Looking  unto  Jefus,  &c.  W  .. 

Ambrose,  or  St  Ambrose  in  the  Woody  an  order  0f~mbroIim* 
religious,  who  ufe  the  Ambrofian  office,  and  wear  an 
image  of  that  faint  engraven  on  a  little  plate  :  in  other 
refpe&s,  they  conform  to  the  rule  of  the  Auguftins* 

See  Ambrosian  Office ,  and  Augustins. 

AMBROSIA,  in  heathen  antiquity,  denotes  the  fo- 
lid  food  of  the  gods,  in  contradiftin&ion  from  the  drink, 
which  was  called  netlar .  It  had  the  appellation  ambro - 
Jia  (compounded  of  the  particle  «,  and  @pt>1oey  immor¬ 
tal,)  as  being  fuppofed  to  render  thofe  immortal  who 
fed  on  it. 

Ambrosia  is  alfo  a  fplendid  kind  of  title,  given  by 
fome  phyficians  to  certain  alexipharmic  competitions, 
of  extraordinary  virtue.  The  name^  was  particularly 
given  to  a  famous  antidote  of  Philip  ol  Macedon,againft 
all  poifons,  bites,  and  flings  of  venomous  creatures,  as 
well  as  many  internal  difeafes. 

Ambrosia:  A  genus  of  the  pentandria  order,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  moncecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and,  in  the 
natural  method,  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compoji '•* 
ta-nuca?nentacea> .  The  characters  are: — The  Male 
flowers  are  compound  :  The  common  calyx  is  a  fingle- 
leavM  perianthium,  the  length  of  the  florets,  d  he 
compound  corolla  is  uniform,  tubular,  flat,  and  hemi- 
fpherical  ;  the  proper  is  monopetalous,  funnel-ftaped, 
and  quinquefid  :  The  Jiamina  conflft  of  five  very  fmall 
filaments  ;  the  anthers  are  ereCt,  parallel,  and  pointed  ; 

The  piJUllum  has  a  filiform  ftylus,  the  length  of  the  (la¬ 
mina;  the  ftigma  orbicular  and  membranous:  The  re- 
ceptaculum  is  naked. — Femal  flowers  below  the  male 
ones,  on  the  fame  plant,  doubled :  The  calyx  is  a  fingle- 
leavMperianthium,  entire  (with  the  belly  quinquedent- 
ated),  one- flowered,  and  perfiftent :  There  is  no  corob 
la :  The  piJUllum  has  an  ovate  germen  in  the  bottom 
of  the  calyx  ;  a  filiform  ftylus,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; 
and  two  long  briftly  ftigmata  :  The  pericarpium  is  an 
ovate  unilocular  nut :  The  feed  is  Angle  and  roundifh. 

Of  this  genus  five  fpecies  are  enumerated  ;  but  having 
no  properties  worthy  of  notice,  we  omit  any  farther  ac¬ 
count  of  them. 

AMBROSIAN  office,  or  rite,  in  churcli-hiftory, 
a  particular  formula  of  worfhip  in  the  church  of  Milan, 
which  takes  its  name  from  St  Ambrofe,  who  inflituted 
that  office  in  the  fourth  century.  Each  church  originally 
had  its  particular  office  ;  and  when  the  Pope,  in  after- 
times,  took  upon  him  to  impofe  the  Roman  office  up¬ 
on  all  the  weilern  churches,  that  of  Milan  flieltered 
itfelf  under  the  name  and  authority  of  St  Ambrofe  ; 
from  which  time  the  Ambrofian  ritual  has  prevailed. 

AMBROSIN,  in  "middle-age  writers,  denotes  a 
coin  ftruck  by  the  lords  or  dukes  of  Milan,  whereon 
was  reprefented  St  Ambrofe  on  horfeback,  with  a  whip 
in  his  right  hand.  The  occafion  of  this  coinage  is  faid 
to  have  been  a  vifion  of  that  faint,  who  appeared  to 
the  Milanefe  general  in  1339,  during  the  time  of  a 
battle. 

AMBROSINIA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  po- 
lyandria  order  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  the  characters  of  which  are  :  The  calyx  is  a 
iingle -leaved  fpatha,  divided  by  a  partition  into  two 
cells :  There  is  no  corolla  :  The  Jiamina  conflft  of  a 
fingle  filament  in  the  interior  cell ;  the  antherae  are 

numerous, 
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Ambrofius.  numerous,  with  two  roundifh  concave  ne&aries  at  their 
bafe  :  The  pifiillum  is  in  the  interior  cell  ;  the  germen 
roundifh  ;  the  ftylus  cylindrical,  and  fhorter  than  the 
fpatha  ;  the  ftigma  obtufe  :  The  pericarpium  (a  cap- 
fule  ?)  roundifh  and  unilocular.  There  is  but  one  fpe- 
cies,  a  native  of  Turkey. 

AMBROSIUS  Aurelianus,  or  Aurelius  Am- 
brosius,  a  famous  general  of  the  ancient  Britons,  of 
Roman  extra&ion.  He  was  educated  at  the  court  of 
Aldroen  of  Amorica  $  who,  at  the  requeft  of  the  Bri¬ 
tons,  fent  him  over  with  ten  thoufaud  men,  to  affift 
them  againft  the  Saxons,  whom  Vortigern  had  invited 
into  Britain.  Ambrofius  had  fuch  fuccefs  againft  the 
Saxons,  that  the  Britons  chofe  him  for  their  king,  and 
compelled  Vortigern  to  give  up  to  him  all  the  weftern 
part  of  the  kingdom  divided  by  the  Roman  highway 
called  W at  ling  - flreet.  Some  time  after,  the  Britons 
being  difcontented  with  Vortigern,  and  having  with¬ 
drawn  their  allegiance  from  him,  he  returned  to  a  caftle 
in  Wales,  where  being  befieged  by  Ambrofius,  and 
the  caftle  taking  fire,  he  perifhed  in  the  flames,  and 
left  his  rival  foie  monarch  of  Britain  ;  who  now  took 
upon  him  the  imperial  purple,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  tells  us,  that 
Ambrofius  built  Stonehenge  near  Salifbury  in  Wilt- 
fhire.  Ambrofius,  according  to  this  hiftorian,  coming 
to  a  monaftery  near  Caercaradoc,  now  Salifbury,  where 
three  hundred  Britifh  lords,  maffacred  by  Hengift,  lay 
buried,  and  refolving  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this 
a&ion,  be  ordered  his  workmen  to  prepare  a  lar^e 
quantity  of  ftones  and  other  materials,  But  having, 
at  the  inftigation  of  Tremounus  archbifhop  of  Caer- 
leon,  confulted  the  famous  Merlin,  this  magician  ad- 
vifed  him  to  fend  over  to  Ireland  for  certain  great 
ftones,  called  chorea  gigantum ,  the  giant’s  dance,  placed 
in  a  circle  on  a  hill  called  Killair ,  having  been  brought 
thither  by  giants  from  the  fartheft  borders  of  Afri¬ 
ca.  A  body  of  forces  were  accordingly  fent  into  Ire¬ 
land,  under  Pendragon,  Ambrofius’s  brother,  to  fetch 
thefe  ftones  ;  but  were  oppofed  in  their  attempt  by  Gil- 
liomanus  king  of  the  country,  who  derided  the  folly 
of  the  Britons  in  undertaking  fo  ridiculous  an  expedi¬ 
tion.  Ncverthelefs,  the  Britons  having  vanquifhed  this 
prince  in  battle,  brought  away  the  ftones  ;  and  by  the 
dire&ion  and  affiftance  of  Merlin,  who  had  accompa¬ 
nied  them,  thefe  wonderful  ftones,  by  order  of  Am¬ 
brofius,  wrere  placed  over  the  graves  of  the  Britifh 
lords,  and  are  now  what  is  called  Stonehenge .  Alex¬ 
ander  Mecham  celebrates  this  fable  in  his  poem  De  di- 
vina  fapientia  laudibus.  Polydore  Virgil  afiigns  ano¬ 
ther  origin  of  Stonehenge  :  he  tells  us  it  was  ere&edby 
the  Britons  as  a  monument  to  their  general  Ambrofius, 
on  the  place  where  he  fell  in  battle,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  glorious  a&ions  and  fervices  done  to  his 
country.  Both  thefe  ftories  are  rejected  by  our  beft 
antiquaries  ;  who,  however,  are  by  no  means  agreed  as 
to  the  true  origin  of  this  famous  piece  of  antiquity.  See 
Stonehenge. 

After  the  Britons  had  defeated  the  Saxons,  and  ob¬ 
liged  them  to  retire  northward,  Ambrofius  is  faid  to 
have  convened  the  princes  and  great  men  at  York, 
where  he  gave  orders  for  repairing  the  churches  deftroy- 
ed  by  the  Saxons,  and  reftoring  the  exercife  af  religion 
to  its  former  luftre.  This  is  confirmed  by  Matthew  of 
Weft  min  Iter ;  who  highly  applauds  the  great  zeal  of 


Ambrofius  in  repairing  the  churches,  encouraging  the 
clergy,  aud  reftoring  the  honour  of  religion  The 
Monmouth  hiftorian  gives  this  prince  a  very  high  cha¬ 
racter.  “  He  was  a  man  (fays  he  of  fuch  bravery  and 
courage,  that  when  he  was  in  Gaul  no  one  durft  enter 
the  lifts  with  him  ;  for  he  was  fure  to  unhorfe  his  auta* 
gonift,  or  to  break  his  fpear  into  fhivers.  He  was, 
moreover,  generous  in  bellowing,  careful  in  perform¬ 
ing  religious  duties,  moderate  in  all  things,  and  more 
efpeciaily  abhorred  a  lie.  He  was  ftrong  on  foot, 
ftronger  on  horfeback,  and  perfectly  qualified  to  com¬ 
mand  an  army.”  The  fame  author  tells  us  lie  was  poi- 
foned  at  Winchefter  by  one  Eopa  a  Saxon,  difguifed 
as  a  phyfician,  and  hired  for  that  purpofe  by  Pafcentius 
one  of  the  fons  of  Vortigern  :  but  the  generally  received 
opinion  is,  that  he  was  killed  in  a  battle  which  he  loft 
in  the  year  508,  againft  Cerdric,  one  of  the  Saxon  ge¬ 
nerals. 

AMBRY,  a  place  in  which  are  depofited  all  uten- 
fils  neceffary  for  houfe-keeping.  In  the  ancient  ab¬ 
beys  and  priories,  there  was  an  office  under  this  deno¬ 
mination,  wherein  were  laid  up  all  charities  for  the  poor~ 

AMBUBAJiE,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were  immodeft 
women,  who  came  from  Syria  to  Rome,  where  they 
lived  by  proftitution,  and  by  playing  on  the  flute  :  the 
word  is  derived  from  the  Syriac  abub ,  which  fignifies  a 
flute  ;  altho’  others  make  it  to  come  from  am  and  Batay 
becaufe  thefe  proftitutes  often  retired  to  Baiae.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Cruquius,  thefe  women  ufed  likevvife  to  fell  paint 
for  ornamenting  the  face,  &c. 

AMBULANT,  or  Ambulatory.  They  give  in 
France  the  name  of  ambulant  commifftoners  to  thofe 
commiffioners,  or  clerks*  of  the  king’s  farms,  who  have 
no  fettled  office  ;  but  vifit  all  the  offices  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  diftrid,  to  fee  that  nothing  be  done  in  them  againft. 
the  king’s  right  and  the  intereft  of  the  farm. 

Ambulant  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  thofe  brokers  at 
Amfterdam,  or  exchange  agents,  who  have  not  been 
fworn  before  the  magiftrates*  They  t  ran  fa  Cl  broker¬ 
age  bufinefs,  but  their  teftimony  is  not  received  in  the 
courts  of  juftice. 

AMBULATORY,  a  term  anciently  applied  to 
fuch  courts,  &c.  a3  were  not  fixed  to  any  certain  place  y 
but  held  fometimes  in  one  place,  and  fometimes  in  ano¬ 
ther.  In  oppofition  to  ftationary  courts. — The  court 
of  parliament  was  anciently  ambulatory  ;  fo  alfo  were 
the  courts  of  king’s  bench,  &c. 

AMBURBIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  proceffion 
made  by  the  Romans  round  the  city  and  pomcerium, 
in  which  they  led  a  viClim,  and  afterwards  facrificed 
it,  in  order  to  avert  lome  calamity  that  threatened  the 
city. 

AMBURY,  or  Anbury,  among  ferriers,  denotes  a 
tumor,  wart,  or  fwelling,  which  is  foft  to  the  touchy 
and  full  of  blood. 

This  diforder  of  horfes  is  cured  by  tying  a  horfe- 
bair  very  hard  about  its  root ;  and,  when  it  has  fallen 
off,  which  commonly  happens  in  about  eight,  days, 
ft  revving  fome  powder  of  verdigris  upon  the  part,  to- 
prevent  the  return  of  the  complaint.  If  the  tumor  be 
fo  low  that  nothing  can  be  tied  about  it,  they  cut  it. 
out  with  a  knife,  or  elfe  burn  it  off  with  a  fharp  hot 
iron  ;  and,  in  finewy  parts,  where  a  hot  iron  is  impro¬ 
per,  they  eat  it  away  with  oil  of  vitriol,  or  white  fu«* 
blimate* 


Ambry 

II 

Ambury* 
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Arribufcadc  Many  of  our  farriers  boaft  of  a  fecret  which  infallibly 
Amedians  cures  kinds  of  protuberances  of  this  kind  ;  the  pre- 
T  _  huaration  of  which  is  this  :  Take  three  ounces  of  green 
vitriol  and  one  ounce  of  white  arfenic  ;  beat  them  to 
a  coarfe  powder,  and  put  them  into  a  crucible  ;  place 
the  crucible  in  the  midft  of  a  charcoal  fire,  ftirring  the 
fubftance,  but  carefully  avoiding  the  poifonous  {teams  ; 
when  the  whole  grows  reddifh,  take  the  crucible  out 
of  the  fire,  and,  when  cool,  break  it  and  take  out  the 
matter  at  the  bottom  ;  beat  this  to  powder  in  a  mortar, 
and  add  to  four  ounces  of  this  powder  five  ounces  of 
album  rhojis*;  make  the  whole  into  an  ointment,  and 
let  it  be  applied  cold  to  warts ;  rubbing  them  with  it 
every  day.  They  will  by  this  means  fall  off  gently 
and  cafily,  without  leaving  any  fwellings.  It  is  belt 
to  keep  the  horfe  quiet,  and  without  working,  during 
the  cure.  What  fores  remain  on  the  parts  which  the 
fwellings  fall  off  from,  may  be  cured  with  the  common 
application  called  the  countcfs's  ointment . 

AMBUSCADE,  or  Ambush,  in  the  military  art, 
properly  denotes  a  place  where  foldiers  may  lie  con¬ 
cealed  till  they  find  an  opportunity  to  furprife  the  e- 
nemy. 

In  the  language  of  Scripture,  thefe  terms  are  not 
always  taken  in  their  proper  fignification,  for  laying 
ambufhes  for  any  one,  attacking  him  in  fecret,  laying 
fnares  for  him.  They  fometimes  fignify  no  more  than 
attacking  a  man  who  has  no  diftruft  of  fuch  a  thing  ; 
attacking  one  behind,  concealing  one’s  felf  in  fome 
particular  place  in  order  to  furprife  any  one.  Seethe 
book  of  Judges,  cli.  ix.  25*.  32.  34..  35,  Abimelech, 
who  lay  lurking  with  his  people  in  the  heights  of  Si- 
chem,  fo,  however,  as  to  rob  and  treat  thofe  who 
palled  that  way  very  ill,  came  and  attacked  the  city 
cf  Sichem  with  his  troops  divided  into  three  bodies  : 
"Tetendit  infidias  juxta  Sichhnam  in  quatuor  loch .  Li¬ 
terally,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  “  They  prepared 
ambufcades  againft  Sichem  in  four  heads  or  compa¬ 
nies. ”  And  a  little  farther,  verfe  43.  “  Abimelech, 
being  informed  that  the  Sicliemites  were  marched,  took 
his  army  and  divided  it  into  three  bodies,  and  laid  wait 
for  them  in  the  fielcL”  It  feem£  certain,  that  in  thefe 
paffages  ambufhes,  properly  fo  called,  were  not  the 
things  an  queflion.  In  the  firft  book  of  Samuel,  Saul 
complains  that  David  laid  ambufcades  for  him  :  Infidi - 
ator  ufque  hodie  permanent.  Now  nothing  could  be 
worfe  grounded  than  this  accufation,  if  .we  underfland 
the  word  infidiari  in  its  proper  fignification.^  but  .he 
might  fay,  though  unjuftly,  that  David  .was  his  fecret 
enemy.  And  in  the  Chronicles  it  is  fa  id,  that  .God 
turned  .the  ambufhes  laid  by  the  enemies  of  Ifrael  upon 
themfelves;  that  is  to  fay,  their  endeavours,  their  .ma¬ 
lice,  their  arms,  he  turned  againft  themfelves  :  for  the 
enemies  there  mentioned  came  not  in  private  or  by 
flratagem ;  they  marched  openly  in  ..arms  againft  If¬ 
rael. 

AMBY,  a  town  of  the  Auflrian  Netherlands,  in  the 
province  of  Limburg,  fituated  oppofite  to  Maeftricht, 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Maefe,  in  E.  Long.  5.  45. 
N.  Lat.  50.  57. 

AMEDIANS,  in  church*  hiftory,  a  congregation 
of  religious  in  Italy,  fo  called  from  their  profefiing 
4  themfelves  a?nantes  Deum>  “  lovers  of  God;”  or  rather 

mrnati  JDco9  beloved  of  God.”  They  wore  a  grey 
£abit  and  wooden  fhoes,  had  no  breeches,  and  nirt 
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themfelves  with  a  cord.  They  had  28  convents  5  and  Amelia 
were  united  by  Pope  Pius  V.  partly  with  the  Ciftercian  Amellus. 
order,  and  partly  with  that  of  the  Soccolanti,  or 
wooden-fhoe  wearers. 

AMELIA,  an  epifcopal  city  of  Italy,  in  the  ftate 
of  the  church,  feated  on  a  mountain,  in  the  duchy  of 
Spoletto.  E.  Long.  13.  20.  N.  Lat.  42.  33. 

AMELLUS,  Starwort  :  A  genus  of  the  polyga- 
mia  fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
49th  order,  Co?npofitas-oppofitifolia. :.  The  charadlers  are  : 

The  common  calyx  is  imbricated  and  roundifh  :  The 
compound  corolla  is  radiated  ;  the  hermaphrodite  corol- 
lets  numerous  in  the  difk ;  the  female  numerous  in  the 
ray  :  Proper  corolla  of  the  hermaphrodites  are  tubular 
and  quinquefid  ;  of  the  females,  tongued,  loofe,  and 
two  or  three  toothed  :  The  Jlamina  in  the  hermaphro¬ 
dites  confifl  of  five  fliort  capillary  filaments  ;  the  anthe- 
ra  cylindric  and  tubular:  The  pijlillum  has  an  ovate 
germen  ;  a  filiform  flylus  the  length  of  the  {lamina ; 
and  two  filiform  fligmata  :  There  is  no  pericarpium% 
but  the  calyx  unchanged  :  The  feeds  are  ovate  and  fo- 
litary  ;  the  pappus  is  hairy  ;  the  receptaculum  chaffy.— 

Of  this  there  are  two 

Species .  1.  The  lynchitis,  with  one  flower  on  each 

footflalk.  This  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

It  is  a  perennial  plant,  rifing  about  three  feet  high, 
fending  out  many  branches  on  each  fide,  fo  as  to  form 
a  bufhy  plant  ;  the  branches  are  garnifhed  with  obtufe 
fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  are  terminated 
by  fingle  naked  flower  flalks,  each  fupporting  one  vio¬ 
let*  coloured  flower,  having  a  yellow  difk,  which  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oblong  feeds.  2.  The  umbellatus,  with 
flowers  growing  in  umbels,  is  a  native  of  Jamaica  ;  and 
rifes  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  fending  out  many 
branches  cloathed  with  oppofite  leaves,  which  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  fmall  flowers  in  umbels. 

Culture .  The  fir  ft  is  eafily  propagated,  either  by 
cuttings  planted  in  the  fufftmer-months,  or  by  feeds 
fown  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  but  the 
plants  require  a  flight  fhelter  in  winter.  The  fecond  is 
much  more  tender,  and  therefore  requires  to  be  pre- 
ferved  in  a  ftove  during  the  winter  feafon. 

AMELOT  de  la  Houssai  (Nicholas),  born  at  Or¬ 
leans  in  1634,  was  much  efteemedat  the  Court  of  France, 
and  appointed  fecretary  of  an  embafly  which  that  court 
fent  to  the  commonwealth  of  Venice,  as  appears  by  the 
title  of  his  tranflation  of  Father  Paul’s  Hiftory  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  ;  but  he  afterwards  publifhed  writings 
which  gave  fuch  offence,  that  he  was  imprifoned  in  the 
Baftile.  The  firft  works  he  printed  were  the  Hiftory 
of  the  Government  of  Venice,  and  that  of  the  Ufcocks, 
a  people  of  Croatia.  In  1683  ,-he  publifhed  his  tranfla- 
tions  into  French  -of  Machiavel’s  Prince,  and  Father 
Paul’s  Hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  Political 
Difcourfes  of  his  own  upon  Tacitus.  Thefe  perform¬ 
ances  were  well  received  by  the  public.  He  did  not 
prefix  his  own  name  to  the  two  laft-mentioned  works, 
but  concealed  himfelf  under  that  of  La  Mothe  Joffeval. 

His  tranflation  of  Father  Paul  was  attacked  by  the 
partifans  of  the  pope’s  unbounded  power  and  autho¬ 
rity.  In  France,  however,  it  met  with  great  fuccefs; 
all  the  advocates  for  the  liberty  of  the  Gallican  church 
promoting  the  fuccefs  of  it  to  the  utmoft  of  their  po  wer, 
though  at  the  fame  time  there  were  three  memorials 

prefented 
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prefen  ted  to  have  it  fuppreffed.  When  the  fecond  edi-  lie ve  it, 
tion  of  this  tranflation  was  publifhed,  it  was  violently 
attacked  by  the  Abbe  St  Real,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to 
Mr  BayJe,  dated  OClober  17.  1685.  Amclot  defend¬ 
ed  himfelf,  in  a  letter  to  the  fame  gentleman.  In  1684, 
he  printed,  at  Paris,  a  French  tranflation  of  Baltafar 
Grecian's  Oraculo  manual,  with  the  title  of  lrHo?nme  de 
Cour .  In  t686,  he  printed  La  Morale  de  Tacite  de  la 
fiaierie ;  in  which  work  he  collc&ed  feveral  particular 
fads  and  maxims,  which  reprefent  in  a  ftrong  light  the 
artifices  of  court-flatterers,  and  the  mifchievous  effed 
of  their  poifonous  difcourfes.  Frederick  Leonard,  a 
bookfeller  at  Paris,  having  propofed,  in  the  year  1692, 
to  print  a  colledion  of  ail  the  treaties  of  peace  between 
the  kings  of  France  and  all  the  other  princes  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  fmce  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  to  the  year  1690, 

Amelot  publiflied  a  fmall  volume  in  duodecimo,  con¬ 
taining  a  preliminary  difcourfe  upon  thefe  treaties ; 
wherein  he  endeavours  to  fhow,  that  molt  princes,  when 
they  enter  into  a  treaty,  think  more  how  to  evade  than 
how  to  perform  the  terms  they  fubfcribe  to.  He  pu¬ 
bliflied  alfo  an  edition  of  Cardinal  d’Offat’s  Letters  in 
1697,  with  feveral  obfervations  of  his  own  ;  which,  as 
he  tells  us  in  his  advert ifement,  may  ferve  as  a  fupple- 
ment  to  the  hiftory  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  II I.  and  Hen¬ 
ry  IV.  kings  of  France.  He  wrote  feveral  other  works  ; 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1706,  being  then  almoil  73  years 
of  age. 

AMELOT,  (Denis),  a  celebrated  French  writer, 
was  born  at  Saintonge  in  1606.  He  maintained  a  clofc 
correfpoftdence  with  the  fathers  of  the  Oratory,  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  priefts  founded  by  Philip  of  Neri.  He 
wrote  the  life  of  Charles  de  Gondren,  fecond  fuperior 
of  this  congregation,  and  publiflied  it  at  Paris  in  ?  643. 

In  this  piece  he  faid  fomething  of  the  famous  Abbot 
of  St  Cyran,  which  greatly  difpleafed  the  gentlemen 
of  Port  Royal;  who,  to  be  revenged  of  him,  publifh¬ 
ed  a  libel  again  (l  him,  in  titled  Idee  ge?ier ale  de  I efprit  et 
de  livre  de  P.  Amelot  e.  He  was  fo  much  provoked  by 
this  fatire,  that  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  injure  them. 

They  had  finished  a  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament, 
and  weredefirous  to  have  it  publifhed  ;  for  which  pur- 
pofe  they  endeavoured  to  procure  an  approbation  from 
the  do&ors  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  a  privilege  from  the 
king.  But  Amelot,  by  his  influence  with  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  prevented  them  from  fucceeding.  In  this  he 
had  alfo  a  view  to  his  own  intereft  ;  for  he  was  about 
to  publifh  a  tranflation  of  his  own  of  the  New  Tefta¬ 
ment.  Amelot’s  tranflation  with  annotations,  in  4  vols 
oftavo,  was  printed  in  the  years  \666,  1667,  and  1668. 

It  is  not  very  exa&,  according  to  F.  Simon,  who  tells 
us  that  it  contains  fome  very  grofs  blunders.  Amelot 
wrote  alfo  an  Abridgement  of  Divinity,  a  Catechifm 
for  the  Jubilee,  and  a  kind  of  Chriftian  Manual  for 
every  day.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  entered 
into  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  1650 ;  and 
continued  amongft  them  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1678. 

AMEN,  its k,  fignifies  true,  faithful,  certain .  It  is 
made  ufe  of  likewife  to  affirm  any  thing,  and  was  a 
fort  of  affirmation  ufed  often  by  our  Saviour  :  A/xy>y, 

>.tya  vjuivy  i.  e.  Verily ,  verily,  I  fay  unto  you*  Laft- 
ly,  it  is  underftood  as  exprefiing  a  wifh  \  as,  Amen,  So 
be  it.  Numb.  v.  22.  or  an  affirmation,  Amen,  yes ,  I  be* 
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1  Cor.  xiv.  16.  The  Hebrews,  and  the  five 
books  of  Pfalms,  according  to  their  way  of  diftribu- 
ting  them,  with  the  words  Amen,  amen  ;  which  the 
Septnagint  have  tranflated,  yoiono,  ytvoiroi  and  the  La¬ 
tins,  Fiat,  fiat .  The  Greek  and  Latin  churches  have 
preferved  this  word  in  their  prayers,  as  well  halleluiah 
and  kofannah ;  becaufc  they  obferved  more  energy  in 
them  than  in  any  terms  which  they  could  ufe  in  their 
own  languages.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  public  pray¬ 
ers,  the  people  anfwered  with  a  loud  voice,  Amen  ; 
and  St  Jerom  fays,  that  at  Rome,  when  the  people  an¬ 
fwered  Amen,  the  found  of  their  voices  was  like  a  clap 
of  thunder  :  In  fimilitudinetn  ccelefids  tonitrui  Ajnen  re - 
boat .  The  Jews  affert,  that  the  gates  of  heaven  are 
opened  to  him  who  anfwers  A??zen  with  all  his  might. 

AMEND,  or  Amende,  in  the  French  cuftoms,  a 
pecuniary  punilhment  impofed  by  a  judge  for  any  crime, 
falfe  profeeution,  orgroundlcfs  appeal. 

Amende  Honourable,  an  infamous  kind  of  punilhment 
inflicted  in  France  upon  traitors,  parricides,  or  facri- 
legious  perfons,  in  the  following  manner  :  The  offend¬ 
er  being  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  hangman,  his 
fhiit  is  ftripped  off,  a  rope  put  about  his  neck,  and  a 
taper  in  his  hand  ;  then  he  is  led  into  court,  where  he 
muft  beg  pardon  of  God,  the  king,  the  court,  and  his 
country.  Sometimes  the  punifhment  ends  here  ;  but 
fometimes  it  is  only  a  prelude  to  death,  or  banifliment 
to  the  galleys. 

Amende  Honourable ,  is  a  term  alfo  ufed  for  making 
recantation  in  open  court,  or  in  prefence  of  the  perfon 
injured. 

AMENDMENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fome 
alteration  or  change  made  in  a  thing  for  the  better. 

Amendment,  in  law,  the  corre&ion  of  an  error  com* 
mitted  in  a  procefs,  which  may  be  amended  after  judge¬ 
ment,  unlefs  the  error  lies  in  giving  judgement ;  for  in 
that  cafe  it  is  not  amendable,  but  the  party  muft  bring 
a  writ  of  error#  A  bill  may  be  amended  on  the  file  at 
any  time  before  the  plea  is  pleaded  ;  but  not  afterwards, 
without  motion  and  leave  of  the  court. 

Amendment  of  a  Bill,  in  parliament,  is  fome  altera¬ 
tion  made  in  the  firft  draught  of  it# 

AMENTUM,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
calyx,  confifting  of  valves,  and  hanging  down  in  differ¬ 
ent  directions  from  the  caulis.  Common  oats  afford  a 
good  example  of  the  amentum. 

Amentum,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  thong  tied  about 
the  middle  of  a  javelin  or  dart,  and  faftened  to  the  fore¬ 
finger,  in  order  to  recover  the  weapon  as  foon  as  it 
was  difeharged.  The  ancients  made  great  ufe  of  the 
amentum,  thinking  it  helped  to  enforce  the  blow.  It 
alfo  denotes  a  latchet  that  bound  their  fandals. 

AMERADE,  a  kind  of  officers  among  the  Sara¬ 
cens,  anfwering  to  the  governors  of  provinces  among 
the  Europeans. — The  name  is  originally  the  fame  with 
that  of  emir. 

AMERCEMENT,  or  Amerciament,  in  law,  a 
pecuniary  punifhment  impofed  on  offenders  at  the  mer¬ 
cy  of  the  court.  It  differs  from  a  fine  in  being  impo¬ 
fed  arbitrarily,  in  proportion  to  the  fault ;  whereas  a 
fine  is  a  certain  punifhment  fettled  exprelsly  by  fome 
ftatute. 

AMERICA,  (from  Americus  Vefputius,  falfely  faid 
to  be  the  firft  difeoverer  of  the  continent) ;  one  of  the 
3  Y  four 
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tains,  covered  with* fnow  and  ice,  runs  through  all  this  America. 

dreary  region.  The  wind  palling  over  fuch  an  extent  V - — — * 

of  high  and  frozen  land,  becomes  fo  impregnated  with 
cold,  that  it  acquires  a  piercing  keennels,  which  it  re¬ 
tains  in  its  progrefs  through  warmer  climates  *  and  is 
not  entirely  mitigated  until  it  reach  the  gulph  of  Mexi- 
Over  all  the  continent  of  North  America,  a  north- 
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America,  four  quarters  of  the  world,  probably  the  largeft  of  the 
whole,  and  from  its  late  difcovery  frequently  denomi- 
x  nated  the  New  World. 

Boundaries.  This  vaft  country  extends  from  the  8oth  degree  of 
north,  to  the  56th  degree  of  fouth  latitude  ;  and, 
where  its  breadth  is  known,  from  the  35th  to  the  1 36th 

degree  weft  longitude  from  London  ;  ftretching^e-  exceffive  cold  are  fynonymous  terms 

tween  8000  and  9000  miles  in  length,;  d  g  weather,  the  moment  that  the 

eft  breadth  3690.  It  fees  bothhemifphcrcs  hastw0  Even  ^  ;enetrating  influence  is 

fummers  and  a  double  winter,  and  enjoys  all  the :  <  tranfition  from  heat  to  cold  no  lefs  violent 

ty  of  climates  which  the  earth  affords,  it  1 is  wa  .  y  fudden.  To  tj,;s  powerful  caufe  we  may  afcribe 

the  two  great  oceans.  To  the  eaftward  it  has  Ore  At-  ^a^iudden.^^  ^.5^  of  cold>  and  ;ts  violent  in. 

S  itefa KSfKh  Sea,  bf  which  road.'  i«o  .be  fou.he.n  province,  in  that  p.r.  of  .he 

tineut.  North  and  South  America,  by  an  ifthmus  1500  miles 
long,  and  which  at  Darien,  about  Lat.  90  N.  is  only 
60  miles  over.  This  ifthmus  forms,  with  the  northern 
and  fouthern  continents,  a  vaft  gulph,  in  which  lie  a 
great  number  of  iflands,  called  the  Wejl  Indies,  in  con- 
tradiftin&ion  to  the  eaftern  parts  of  Afia,  which  are 
,  called  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Remark-  Between  the  New  World  and  the  Old,  there  are  fe- 
able  preva-  veral  very  itriking  differences ;  but  the  moft  remarkable 
nrp/lmTiinanrp  of  cold  throughout  the 
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region  from° eaft  to  weft.  As  this  wind  holds  its  courfe 
acrofs  the  ancient  continent,  it  arrives  at  the  countries 
which  ftretch  along  the  weftern  fhore  of  Afnca,  infla¬ 
med  with  all  the  fiery  particles  which  it  hath  collected 
from  the  fultry  plains  of  Afia,  and  the  burning  fands 
in  the  African  defarts.  The  coaft  of  Africa  is  accor¬ 
dingly  the  region  of  the  earth  which  feels  the  moft  fer¬ 
vent  heat,  and  is  expofed  to  the  unmitigated  ardour  of 
the  torrid  zone.  But  this  fame  wind,  which  brings  iuch 
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veral  very  itriking  differences ;  but  the  ™ VccX-f  rfmth  to  the  countries  lying  between 
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country,  determine  the  precife  degree  of  heat  merely  by 
the  diftance  of  the  equator,  becaufe  the  elevation  above 
the  fea,  the  nature  of  the  foil,  &c.  affect  the  climate  j 
yet,  in  the  ancient  continent,  the  heat  is  much  more 
in  proportion  to  the  vicinity  to  the  equator  than  in 
any  part  of  America.  Here  the  rigour  of  the  frigid 
zone  extends  over  half  that  which  ihould  be  temperate 
by  its  pofition.  Even  in  thofe  latitudes  where  the  winter 
is  fcarcely  felt  on  the  Old  continent,  it  reigns  with  great 
feverity  in  America,  though  during  a  fliort  period.  Nor 
does  this  cold,  prevalent  in  the  New  World,  confine  lt- 
felf  to  the  temperate  zones ;  but  extends  its  influence  to 
the  torrid  zone  alfo.confiderably  mitigating  the  excefs  of 
its  heat.— -Along  the  eaftern  coaft,  the  climate,  though 


ocean  before  it  reaches  the  American  (hore.  It  is  cool¬ 
ed  in  its  paffage  over  this  vaft  body  of  water  ;  and  istelt 
as  a  refrelhing  gale  along  the  coafts  of  Brafil  and  Gui¬ 
ana,  rendering  thofe  countries,  tho’  amongft  the  wann¬ 
ed  in  America,  temperate,  when  compared  with  thole 
which  lie  oppofite  to  them  in  Africa.  As  this  wind  ad¬ 
vances  in  its  courfe  acrofs  America,  it  meets  with  nn- 
menfe  plains  covered  with  impenetrable  forefts  ;  or  oc¬ 
cupied  by  large  rivers,  marlhes,  and  ftagnating  waters, 
where  it  can  recover  no  confiderable  degree  of  heat.  At 
length  it  arrives  at  the  Andes,  which  nrti  from  north  to 
fouth  through  the  whole  continent.  In  pafling  overtheir 
elevated  and  frozen  fummits,  it  is  fo  thoroughly  cool- 
ed,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  countries  beyond  them 


Us  heat.- Along  the  eaftern  coalt,  the  climate,  tnougn  ea,  ,L,  l,  ‘  F  “  ,  ‘ “  “wh;eh  they  feem  'xpofed  by 
irLrtt’Ys'neverthdefs6  confiderablymBder"  rtian  in  their  ^nation.  In  the  other  Provinces .of  America. 
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thofe  countries  of  Afia  and  Africa  which  he  in  the  lame 
latitude.  From  the  fouthern  tropic  to  the  extremity 
of  the  American  continent,  the  cold  is  faid  to  be  much 
greater  than  in  parallel  northern  latitudes  even  of  Ame~ 

rica  itfelf.  v 

For  this  fo  remarkable  difference  between  the  climate 
of  the  New  continent  and  the  Old,  various  caufes  have 
been  afligned  by  different  authors.  The  following  is 
Br  Robert-the  opinion  of  the  learned  Dr  Robertfon  on  this  fub- 
fon’s  rea-  jea.  “  Though  the  utmoft  extent  of  America  to- 
fons  for  thisJwarjs  t^e  north  be  not  yet  difeovered,  we  know  that 
fuperiorde  ^  advances  nearer  to  the  pole  than  either  Europe  of 
Sr{*  °f  Afia.  The  latter  have  large  feas  to  the  north,  which 
CJH/iory  of  are  open  during  part  of  the  year  ;  and,  even  when  co- 
Jnerica,  vered  with  ice,  the  wind  that  blows  over  them  is  leis 
vol.I.p.253.  Jntenfely  cold  than  that  which  blows  over  land  in  the 
fame  latitudes.  But,  in  America,  the  land  ftretches 
from  the  river  St  Laurence  towards  the  pole,  and  fpreads 
out  immenfely  to  the  A  chain  of  enormous  moun- 
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from  Terra  Firma  weft  ward  to  the  Mexican  empire, 
the  heat  of  the  climate  is  tempered,  in  fome  places,  by 
the  elevation  of  the  land  above  the  fea ;  in  others,  by 
their  extraordinary  humidity  ;  and  in  all,  by  the_  enor¬ 
mous  mountains  Icattered  over  this  traft.  The  iflands 
of  America  in  the  torrid  zone  are  either  fmall  or  moun¬ 
tainous,  and  are  fanned  alternately  by  refrelhing  lea 

and  land  breezes.  #  , 

u  The  caufes  of  the  extraordinary  cold  towards  the 
fouthern  limits  of  America,  and  in  the  feas  beyond  it,, 
cannot  be  afcertain*d  in  a  manner  equally  fatistying. 
It  was  long  fuppofed,  that  a  vaft  continent,  diitin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  Terra  Aujiralis  Incognita ,  lay 
between  the  fouthern  extremity  of  America  and  the  ant- 
anftie  pole.  The  fame  principles  which  account  for 
the  extraordinary  degree  of  cold  in  the  northern  regi¬ 
ons  of  America,  were  employed  in  order  to  explain  that 
which  is  felt  at  Cape  Horn  and  the  adjacent  countries. 

The  immenfe  extent  of  the  fouthern  continent,  and  the 

rivers 
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America,  rivers  which  it  poured  into  the  ocean,  were  mentioned 
l— — and  admitted  by  philosophers  as  caufes  Sufficient  to  oc- 
callon  the  unuSual  SenSation  oS  cold,  and  the  Hill  more 
uncommon  appearances  of  frozen  Seas  in  that  region  of 
the  globe.  But  the  imaginary  continent  to  which  fiich 
influence  was  aferibed  having  been  Searched  for  in  vain, 
and  the  Space  which  it  was  SuppoSed  to  occupy  having 
been  found  to  be  an  open  Sea,  new  conje&ures  mufl  be 
formed  with  refpe£t  to  the  cauSes  of  a  temperature  of 
climate,  So  extremely  different  from  that  which  we  ex¬ 
perience  in  countries  removed  at  the  fame  diftanee  from 
the  oppofite  pole. 

BU.  p.  4jr.  “  The  mofl  obvious  and  probable  caufe  of  this  fu- 
rotaxx i.  perior  degree  of  cold  towards  the  fouthern  extremity 
of  America,  Seems  to  be  the  form  of  the  continent 
there.  Its  breadth  gradually  decreafes  as  it  ft  retches 
from  St  Antonio  Southwards,  and  from  the  bay  of  St 
Julian  to  the  ftraits  of  Magellan  its  dimertfions  are  much 
cont^a&ed.  On  the  eaft  and  weft  Sides,  it  is  waflied 
by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  From  its  fouth¬ 
ern  point,  it  is  probable  that  an  open  Sea  ftretches  to 
the  autarkic  pole.  In  whichever  of  thefe  diredtions 
the  wind  blows,  it  is  cooled  before  it  approaches  the 
Magellanic  regions,  by  paffing  over  a  vaft  body  of  wa¬ 
ter  ;  nor  is  the  land  there  of  fuch  extent,  that  it  can 
recover  any  considerable  degree  of  heat  in  its  progrefs 
over  it.  Thefe  circumftances  concur  in  rendering  the 
temperature  of  the  air  in  this  diftridl  of  America  more 
fimilar  to  that  of  an  infular,  than  to  that  of  a  continen¬ 
tal  climate  ;  and  hinder  it  from  acquiring  the  fame  de¬ 
gree  of  fummer-lieat  with  places  in  Europe  and  Afia, 
in  a  correfponding  northern  latitude.  The  north  wind 
is  the  only  one  that  reaches  this  part  of  America,  after 
blowing  over  a  great  continent.  But,  from  an  atten¬ 
tive  furvey  of  its  pofition,  this  will  be  found  to  have  a 
tendency  rather  to  diminiffi  than  augment  the  degree 
of  heat.  The  fouthern  extremity  of  America  is  pro¬ 
perly  the  termination  of  the  immenfe  ridge  of  the  An¬ 
des,  which  ftretches  nearly  in  a  diredf  line  from  north 
to  fouth,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  continent. 
The  moft  fultry  regions  in  South  America,  Guiana, 
Brafil,  Paraguay,  andTucuman,  lie  many  degrees  to 
the  eaft  of  the  Magellanic  regions.  The  level  country 
of  Peru,  which  enjoys  the  tropical  heats,  is  fituated  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  weft  of  them.  The  north  wind,  then, 
though  it  blows  over  land,  does  not  bring  to  the  fouth¬ 
ern  extremity  of  America  an  increafe  of  heat  colledfed 
in  its  paffage  over  torrid  regions  ;  but,  before  it  arrives 
there,  it  mult  have  fwept  along  the  fummit  of  the  An¬ 
des,  and  come  impregnated  with  the  cold  of  that  frozen 
5  region.” 

Extreme  Another  particularity  in  the.  climate  of  America,  is 
moifture  of  Its  exceffive  moifture  in  general.  In  Some  places,  in- 
the  Amen-  deed,  on  the  weftern  coaft,  rain  is  not  known  ;  but,  in 
c  imate.ajj  otjier  part8>  the  moiftnefs  of  the  climate  is  as  re¬ 
markable  as  the  cold. — The  forefts  wherewith  it  is  every 
where  covered,  no  doubt,  partly  occafion  the  moifture 
of  its  climate  ;  but  the  moft  prevalent  caufe  is  the  vaft 
quantity  of  water  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
with  which  America  is  environed  on  all  Sides.  Hence 
thofe  places  where  the  continent  is  narroweft  are  de¬ 
luged  with  almoft  perpetual  rains,  accompanied  with 
violent  thunder  and  lightning,  by  which  fome  of  them, 
particularly  Porto  Bello,  are  rendered  in  a  manner  un¬ 
inhabitable. 


This  extreme  moifture  of  the  American  climate  is  America 
productive  of  much  larger  rivers  there  than  in  any  other  -—vmm 
part  of  the  world.  The  Danube,  tlie  Nile,  the  Indus,  6 
or  the  Ganges,  are  not  comparable  to  the  Miffifippi,^rS^' 
the  river  St  Laurence,  or  that  of  the  Amazons  5  nor  exceffive 
are  fuch  large  lakes  to  be  found  any  where  as  thofe iUXUriance 
which  North  America  affords. — To  the  fame  caufe  we  of  vegeta- 
are  alfo  partly  to  aferibe  the  exceffive  luxuriance  of  all tion, 
kinds  of  vegetables  in  almoft  all  parts  of  this  country. 

In  the  fouthern  provinces,  where  the  moifture  of  the 
climate  is  aided  by  the  warmth  of  the  fun,  the  woods 
are  almoft  impervious,  and  the  furface  of  the  ground  is 
hid  from  the  eye,  under  a  thick  covering  of  ffirubs, 
herbs,  and  weeds.  —  In  the  northern  provinces,  the  fo¬ 
refts  are  not  encumbered  with  the  fame  luxuriance  of 
vegetation  ;  neverthelefs,  they  afford  trees  much  larger 
of  their  kind  than  what  are  to  be  found  any  where  elfe.  7 

From  the  coldnefs  and  the  moifture  of  America,  an  Malignity 
extreme  malignity  of  climate  has  been  inferred,  and  af- of  climate 
ferted  by  M.  de  Paw,  in  his  Recherches  Pkilofopbtques.  f^ibec/to' 
Hence,  according  to  his  hypothefis,  the  fmallnefs  and^mer^ca< 
irregularity  of  the  nobler  animals,  and  the  fize  and  en¬ 
ormous  multiplication  of  reptiles  and  infedts. 

But  the  fuppofed  fmallnefs  and  lefs  ferocity  of  the  Hfary  of 
American  animals,  the  Abbe  Clavigero  obferves,  in-^^* 
ftead  of  the  malignity,  demonfirates  the  mildnefs  and™2,^ 
bounty  of  the  clime,  if  we  give  credit  to  Buffon,  at1 
whofe  fountain  M.  de  Paw  has  drank,  and  of  whofe 
teftimony  he  has  availed  himfelf  againft  Don  Pernetty. 

Buffon,  who  in  many  places  of  his  Natural  Hiftory 
produces  the  fmallnefs  of  the  American  animals  as  a 
certain  argument  of  the  malignity  of  the  climate  of  A- 
merica,  in  treating  afterwards  of  favage  animals,  in 
Tom.  II.  fpeaks  thus  :  “  As  all  things,  even  the  moft 
free  creatures,  are  fubje£l  to  natural  laws,  and  animals 
as  well  as  men  are  fubjedfed  to  the  influence  of  climate 
and  foil,  it  appears  that  the  fame  caufes  which  have 
civilized  and  polifhed  the  human  fpecies  in  our  climates, 
may  have  likewife  produced  fimilar  effedfs  upon  other 
fpecies.  The  wolf,  which  is  perhaps  the  fierceft  of  all 
the  quadrupeds  of  the  temperate  zone,  is  however  in¬ 
comparably  lefs  terrible  than  the  tyger,  the  lion,  and 
the  panther  of  the  torrid  zone  ;  and  the  white  bear  and 
hyena  of  the  frigid  zone.  In  America,  where  the  air 
and  the  earth  are  more  mild  than  thofe  of  Africa,  the 
tyger,  the  lion,  and  the  panther,  are  not  terrible  but  in 
the  name.  They  have  degenerated,  if  fiercenefs,  join¬ 
ed  to  cruelty,  made  their  nature ;  or,  to  fpeak  more 
properly,  they  have  only  fuffered  the  influence  of  the 
climate  :  under  a  milder  Iky,  their  nature  alfo  has  be¬ 
come  more  mild.  From  climes  winch  are  immoderate 
in  their  temperature,  are  obtained  drugs,  perfumes, 
poifons,  and  all  thofe  plants  whofe  qualities  are  ftrong. 

The  temperate  earth,  on  the  contrary,  produces  only 
things  which  are  temperate  ;  the  mildeft  herbs,  the  moft 
wholefome  pulfe,  the  fweeteft  fruits,  the  moft  quiet 
animals,  and  the  moft  humane  men,  are  the  natives  of 
this  happy  clime.  As  the  earth  makes  the  plants,  the 
earth  and  plants  make  animals ;  the  earth,  the  plants, 
and  the  animals  make  man.  The  phyfical  qualities  of 
man,  and  the  animals  which  feed  on  other  animals,  de¬ 
pend,  though  more  remotely,  on  the  fame  caufes  which 
influence  their  difpofitions  and  cuftoms.  This  is  the 
greateft  proof  and  demonftration,  that  in  temperate 
climes  every  thing  becomes  temperate,  and  that  in  in- 
3  Y  z  temperate 
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America,  temperate  climes  every  thing  is  exceffive ;  and  that  fize 
i  and  form,  which  appear  fixed  and  determinate  qualities, 
depend  notwithftanding,  like  the  relative  qualities,  on 
the  influence  of  climate.  The  fize  of  our  quadrupeds 
cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  an  elephant,  the  rhi¬ 
noceros,  or  fea-horfe.  The  largeft  of  our  birds  are  but 
fmall,  if  compared  with  the  oitrich,  the  condore,  and 
ca/bare.”  So  far  M.  Buffon,  whofe  text  we  have  co¬ 
pied,  becaufe  it  is  contrary  to  what  M.  de  Paw  writes 
againft  the  climate  of  America,  and  to  Buffon  himfeli 

in  many  other  places.  ... 

If  the  large  and  fierce  animals  are  natives  oi  intem¬ 
perate  climes,  and  fmall  and  tranquil  animals  of  tem¬ 
perate  climes,  as  M  Buffon  has  here  eftablilhed ;  if 
mlldnefs  of  climate  influences  the  difpofition  and  cuftoms 
of  animals,  M.  de  Paw  does  not  vyell  deduce  the  malig¬ 
nity  of  the  climate  of  America  from  the  fmaller  fize 
and  lefs  fiercenefs  of  its  animals  ;  he  ought  rather  to 
have  deduced  the  gentlenefs  and  fweetnefs  of  its  climate 
from  this  antecedent.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  fmaller 
fize  and  lefs  fiercenefs  of  the  American  animals,  with 
refpeft  to  thofe  of  the  old  continent,  are  a  proof  of 
their  degeneracy,  arifing  from  the  malignity  of  the  clime, 
ns  M.  de  Paw  would  have  it,  we  ought  in  like  manner 
to  argue  the  malignity  of  the  climate  of  Europe  from 
the  fmaller  fize  and  lefs  fiercenefs  of  its  animals,  com¬ 
pared  with  thofe  of  Africa.  If  a  philofopher  of  the 
country  of  Guinea  Ihould  undertake  a  work  in  imitation 
of  M.  de  Paw,  with  this  title,  Recherches  Philofophiqaes 
fur  les  Earopeens ,  he  might  avail  himfeli  of  the  fame  ar¬ 
gument  which  M.  de  Paw  ufes,  to  demonftrate  the  ma¬ 
lignity  of  the  climate  of  Europe,  and  the  advantages  of 
that  of  Afr  ica.  The  climate  of  Europe,  he  would  fay, 
is  very  unfavourable  to  the  produftion  of  quadrupeds, 
which  are  found  incomparably  fmaller,  and  more  cow¬ 
ardly  than  ours.  What  are  the  horfe  and  the  ox, 
the  largeft  of  its  animals,  compared  with  our  elephants, 
our  rhinocerofes,  our  fea-horfes,  and  our  camels  ?  What 
are  its  lizards,  either  in  fize  or  intrepidity,  compared 
with  0111*  crocodiles  ?  Its  wolves,  its  bears,  the  moft 
dreadful  of  its  wild  beafts,  when  befide  our  lions  and 
tygers  ?  Its  eagles,  its  vultures,  and  cranes,  if  compared 

with  our  oftriches,  appear  only  like  hens. 

As  to  the  enormous  fize  and  prodigious  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  the  infefts  and  other  little  noxious  animals,  “The 
furface  of  the  earth,  (fays  M.  de  Paw),  infefted  by 
putrefaftion,  was  over-run  with  lizards,  ferpents,  rep- 
wkhTnfeastiles,  and  infefts  monftrous  for  fize,  and  the  aftivity  of 
andnoxioustheir  poifon,  which  they  drew  from  the  copious  juices 
animals.  of  this  uncultivated  foil,  that  was  corrupted  and  aban¬ 
doned  to  itfelf,  where  the  nutritive  juice  became  lharp, 
like  the  milk  in  the  breaft  of  animals  which  do  not 
exeicife  the  virtue  of  propagation.  Caterpillars,  crabs, 
butterflies,  beetles,  fpiders,  frogs,  and  toads,  were  for 
the  moft  part  of  an  enormous  corpulence  in  their  fpe- 
cies,  and  multiplied  beyond  what  can  be  imagined. 
Panama  is  infefted  with  ferpents,  Carthagena  with 
clouds  of  enormous  bats,  Portobeilo  with  toads,  Suri¬ 
nam  with  kakerlacasy  or  cucarachas ,  .Guadaloupe,  and 
the  other  colonies  of  the  iflands,  with  beetles,  Quito 
with  niguas  or  chegoes,  and  Lima  with  lice  and  bugs. 
The  ancient  kings  of  Mexico,  and  the  emperors  of 
Peru,  found  no  other  means  of  ridding  their  fubjefts 
of  thofe  infers  which  fed  upon  them,  than  the  impo- 
Jition  of  an  annual  tribute  of  a  certain  quantity  of  lice* 
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Ferdinand  Cortes  found  bags  full  of  them  In  the  palace  America* 
of  Montezuma.”  But  this  argument,  exaggerated  as 
it  is,  proves  nothing  againft:  the  climate  of  America 
in  general,  much  lets  againft:  that  of  Mexico.  There 
being  fome  lands  in  America,  in  which,  on  account  of 
their  heat,  humidity,  or  want  of  inhabitants,  large 
infers  are  found,  and  exceffively  multiplied,  will 
prove  at  moft,  that  in  fome  places  the  furface  of  the 
earth  is  infefted,  as  he  fays,  with  putrefaftion  ;  but 
not  that  the  foil  of  Mexico,  or  that  of  all  America,  is 
ftinking,  uncultivated,  vitiated,  and  abandoned  to  it- 
felf.  If  fuch  a  deduftion  were  juft,  M.  de  Paw  might 
alfo  fay,  that  the  foil  of  the  old  continent  is  barren, 
and  ftinks  ;  as  in  many  countries  of  it  there  are  prodi¬ 
gious  multitudes  of  monftrous  infefts,  noxious  reptiles, 
and  vile  animals,  as  in  the  Philippine  ifles,  in  many  of 
thofe  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  in  feveral  countries  of 
the  fouth  of  Afia,  in  many  of  Africa,  and  even  in  fome 
of  Europe.  The  Philippine  ifles  are  infefted  with.e- 
normous  ants  and  monitrous  butterflies, .  Japan  with 
fcorpions,  South  of  Afia  and  Africa  with  ferpents, 

Egypt  with  afps,  Guinea  and  Ethiopia  with  armies 
of  ants,  Holland  with  field -rats,  Ukrania  with  toads* 
as  M.  de  Paw  himfelf  affirms.  In  Italy,  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma,  (although  peopled  for  fo  many  ages), 
with  vipers  ;  Calabria  with  tarantulas  ;  the  fliores  of 
the  Adriatic  fea,  with  clouds  of  gnats  ;  and  even  in 
France,  the  population  of  which  is  fo  great  and  fo  an¬ 
cient,  whofe  lands  are  fo  well  cultivated,  and  whofe 
climate  is  fo  celebrated  by  the  French,  there  appeared, 
a  few  years  ago,  according  to  M.  Buffon,  a  new  fpe- 
cies  of  field-mice,  larger  than  the  common  kind,  called 
by  him  Surmulots ,  which  have  multiplied  exceedingly* 
to  the  great  damage  of  the  fields.  M.  Bazin,  in  his 
Compendium  of  the  Hiftory  of  Infefts,  numbers  77 
fpecies  of  bugs,  which  are  all  found  in  Paris  and  its 
neighbourhood.  That  large  capital,  as  Mr  Bomare 
fays,  fvvarms  with  thofe  difguftful  infefts.  It  is  true, 
that  there  are  places  in  America,  where  the  multitude 
of  infefts,  and  filthy  vermin,  make  life  irkfome  ;  but 
we  do  not  know  that  they  have  arrived  to  fuch  excels 
of  multiplication  as  to  depopulate  any  place,  at  leaf! 
there  cannot  be  fo  many  examples  produced  of  this 
caufe  of  depopulation  in  the  new  as  in  the  old  conti¬ 
nent,  which  are  attefted  by  Theophraftus,  Varro,  PH- 
ny,  and  other  authors.  The  frogs  depopulated  one- 
place  in  Gaul,  and  the  locufts  another  in  Africa. 

One  of  the  Cyclades  was  depopulated  by  mice  ;  Ami- 
clas,  near  to  Taracina,  by  ferpents  ;  another  place,, 
near  to  Ethiopia,  by  fcorpions  and  poifonous  ants  ;  and 
another  by  fcolopendras ;  and  not  fo  diftant  from  our 
own  times,  the  Mauritius  was  going  to  have  been  aban-  ^ 
doned  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  multiplication, 
of  rats,  as  we  can  remember  to  have  read  in  a  French* 
author. 

With  refpeft  to  the  fize  of  the  infefts,  reptiles,  and- 
fuch  animals,  M.  de  Paw  makes  ufe  of  the  teftimony 
of  Mr  Dumont,  who,,  in  his  Memoirs  on  Louifiana, 
fays,  that  the  frogs  are  fo  large  there  that  they  weigh  37 
French  pounds,  and.  their  horrid  croaking  imitates  the. 
bellowing  of  cows.  But  M.  de  Paw  himfelf  fays,  (in 
his  anfwer  to  Don  Pernetty,  cap.  17.),  that  thofe 
who  have  written  about  Louifiana  from  Henepin,  Le 
Clerc,  and  Cav.  Tonti,  to  Dumont,  have  con tradifted. 
each  other,  fometimes  on  one  and  fometimes  on  ano¬ 
ther 
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America,  thepfubjeft.  In  fa&,  neither  in  the  old  or  the  new 
—  -  continent  are  there  frogs  of  37  pounds  in  weight;  but 
there  are  in  Afia  and  Africa  ferpents,  butterflies,  ants, 
and  other  animals  of  fuch  monftrous  fize,  that  they  ex¬ 
ceed  all  thofe  which  have  been  difeovered  in  the  new 
world.  We  know  very  well,  that  fome  American  hi- 
ftorian  fays,  that  a  certain  gigantic  fpecies  of  ferpents 
is  to  be  found  in  the  woods,  which  attra&  men  with 
their  breath,  and  fwallow  them  up  ;  but  we  knowalfo, 
that  feveral  hiftorians,  both  ancient  and  modern,  report 
the  fame  thing  of  the  ferpents  of  Afia,  and  even  fome- 
thing  more.  Megafthents,  cited  by  Pliny,  faid,  that 
there  were  ferpents  found  in  Afia,  fo  large,  than  they 
fwallowed  entire  flags  and  bulls.  Metrodorus,  cited  by 
the  fame  author,  affirms,  that  in  Afia  there  were  fer¬ 
pents  which,  by  their  breath,  attradfed  birds,  however 
high  they  were,  or  quick  their  flight.  Among  the 
moderns,  Gemelli,in  Vol.  V.  of  his  Tour  of  the  World, 
when  he  treats  of  the  animals  of  the  Philippine  ifies, 
fpeaks  thus :  44  There  are  ferpents  in  thefe  iflands  of 
immoderate  fize;  there  is  one  called  Ibitin ,  very  long, 
which  fufpending  itfelf  by  the  tail  from  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  waits  till  flags,  bears,  and  alfo  men  pafs  by,  in  or¬ 
der  to  attradl  them  with  its  breath,  and  devour  them 
at  once  entirely from  whence  it  is  evident,  that  this 
very  ancient  fable  has  been  common  to  both  continents. 

Further,  it  may  be  afked.  In  what  country  of  Ame¬ 
rica  could  M.  de  Paw  find  ants  to  equal  thofe  of  the 
Philippine  iflands,  called  Sulum ,  refpedling  which  Her¬ 
nandez  affirms,  that  they  are  fix  fingers  broad  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth  ?  Who  has  ever  feen  in  America 
butterflies  fo  large  as  thofe  of  Bourbon,  Ternate,  the 
Philippine  ifies,  and  all  the  Indian  archipelago  ?  The 
largefl  bat  of  America  (native  to  hot  fhady  countries), 
which  is  that  called  by  Buffon  Vampbo ,  is,  according 
to  him,  of  the  fize  of  a  pigeon.  La  Rougette ,  one  of 
the  fpecies  of  Afia,  is  as  large  as  a  raven  ;  and  the Rou- 
fette ,  another  fpecies  of  Afia,  is  as  big  as  a  large  hen. 
Its  wrings,  when  extended,  meafure  from  tip  to  tip 
three  Parifian  feet,  and  according  to  Gemelli,  who 
meafured  it  in  tlie  Philippine  ifies,  fix  palms.  M.  Buf¬ 
fon  acknowledges  the  excefs  in  fize  of  the  Afiatic  bat 
over  the  American  fpecies,  but  denies  it  as  to  number. 
Gemelli  fays,  that  thofe  of  the  ifland  of  Luzon  were 
fo  numerous  that  they  darkened  the  air,  and  that  the 
noife  which  they  made  with  their  teeth,  in  eating  the 
fruits  of  the  woods,  was  heard  at  the  diftance  of  two 
miles.  M.  de  Paw  fays,  in  talking  of  ferpents,  u  it 
cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  new  world  has  fhown  any 
ferpents  larger  than  thofe  which  Mr  Adanfon  faw  in 
the  deferts  of  Africa.”  The  greateft  ferpent  found  in 
Mexico,  after  a  diligent  fearch  made  by  Hernandez, 
was  18  feet  long  :  but  this  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  Moluccas,  which  Bornare  fays  is  33  feet 
in  length  ;  nor  with  the  Anocandaja  of  Ceylon,  which 
the  fame  author  fays  is  more  than  33  feet  long:  nor 
with  others  of  Afia  and  Africa,  mentioned  by  the  fame 
author.  Lallly,  the  aigument  drawn  from  the  multi¬ 
tude  and  fize  of  the  American  infe&s  is  fully  as  weighty 
as  the  argument  drawn  from  the  fmallnefs  and  fcarcity 
of  quadrupeds,  and  both  detect  the  fame  ignorance,  or 
rather  the  fame  voluntary  and  ftudied  forgetfulnefs,  of 
the  things  of  the  old  continent. 

With  refpeft  to  what  M.  de  Paw  has  faid  of  the  tri¬ 
bute  of  lice  in  Mexico,  in  that  as  well  as  iu  many  other 


things  he  difeovers  his  ridiculous  credulity.  It  is  true  America, 
that  Cortes  found  bags  of  lice  in  the  magazines  of  the 
palace  of  king  Axajacatl.  It  is  alfo  true,  that  Mon¬ 
tezuma  impofed  fuch  a  tribute,  not  on  all  his  fubje&s 
however,  but  only  on  thofe  who  were  beggars  ;  not  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  multitude  of  thofe  in¬ 
fers,  as  M.  de  Paw  affirms,  but  becaufe  Montezuma, 
who  could  not  fuffer  idlenefs  in  his  fubje&s,  refolved 
that  that  miferable  fet  of  people,  who  could  not  la¬ 
bour,  fhould  at  lead  be  occupied  in  loufing  themfelves. 

This  was  the  true  reafon  of  fuch  an  extravagant  tri¬ 
bute,  as  Torquemada,  Betancourt,  and  other  hiftori- 
ans  relate ;  and  nobody  ever  before  thought  of  that 
which  M.  dc  Paw  affirms,  merely  becaufe  it  fuited  his 
prepofterous  iyflem.  Thofe  difgufting  infe&s  poflibly 
abound  as  much  in  the  hair  and  eloaths  of  American 
beggars,  as  of  any  poor  and  uncleanly  low  people  in 
the  world  :  but  there  is  not  a  doubt,  that  if  any  fove- 
reign  of  Europe  was  to  exaft  fuch  a  tribute  from  the 
poor  in  his  dominions,  not  only  bags,  but  great  veffels 
might  be  filled  with  them.  9 

At  the  time  America  was  difeovered,  it  was  found  General  de-c 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  110  lefs  different  from  thofe ^ription  °£ 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  than  the  climate  andthc  naUves^ 
natural  productions  of  this  continent  are  different  from 
thofe  of  Europe,  Afia,  or  Africa. — One  great  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  the  native  Americans  is  their  colour,  and  the 
identity  of  it  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  In  Europe  and  Afia,  the  people  who  inhabit 
the  northern  countries  are  of  a  fairer  complexion  than 
thofe  who  dwell  more  to  the  fouthward.  In  the  tor* 
rid  zone,  both  in  Africa  and  Afia,  the  natives  are  en¬ 
tirely  black,  or  the  next  thing  to  it.  This,  however, 
muft  be  underflood  with  fome  limitation.  The  people 
of  Lapland,  who  inhabit  the  moft  noitherly  part  of 
Europe,  are  by  no  means  fo  fair  as  the  inhabitants  oF 
Britain ;  nor  are  the  Tartars  fo  fair  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe,  who  lie  under  the  fame  parallels  of  latitude. 
Nevcrthelefs,  a  Laplander  is  fair  when  compared  with 
an  Abyffinian,  and  a  Tartar  if  compared  with  a  native 
of  the  Molucca  iflands. — In  America,  this  diftinCtior* 
of  colour  was  not  to  be  found.  In  the  torrid  zone  there 
were  no  negroes,  and  in  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones 
there  were  no  white  people.  All  of  them  were  of  a  kind 
of  red  copper-colour,  which  Mr  Forfler  obferved,  in  the 
Pefierays  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  ta  have  fomtthing  of  a 
glofs  refembling  that  metal.  It  doth  not  appear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  matter  hath  ever  been  inquired  into  with 
fufficient  accuracy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  inland  parts 
of  South  America,  where  the  continent  is  wideft,  and 
confequently  the  influence  of  the  fun  the  moft  power¬ 
ful,  have  never  been  compared  with  thofe  of  Cana¬ 
da,  or  more  northerly  parts,  at  leaft  by  any  perfon  of 
credit.  Yet  this  ought  to  have  been  done,  and  that 
in  many  inflances  too,  before  it  could  be  aflerted  fo 
pofitively  as  moft  authors  do,  that  there  is  not  the  leaft 
difference  of  complexion  among  the  natives  of  America. 

Indeed,  fo  many  fyftems  have  been  formed  concerning 
them,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  true  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  moft  Ample  fa&s. —  If  we  may  believe  the 
Abbe  Raynal,  the  Californians  are  fwarthier  than  the* 

Mexicans  ;  and  fo  pofitive  is  he  in  this  opinion,  that  he’ 
gives  a  reafon  for  it.  44  This  difference  of  colour,”  fays 
he,  44  proves,  that  the  civilized  life  of  fociety  fubverts* 
or  totally  changes,,  the  order  and  laws  of  nature,  fince 
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America.  we  firu^  under  temperate  zone,  a  favage  people  that 
blacker  than  the  civilized  nationsof  the  torridzone.” 
—On  the  other  hand,  Dr  Robertfon-  clafles  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Spanifh  America  together  with  regard  to 
colour,  whether  they  are  civilized  or  uncivilized  ;  and 
when  he  fpeaks  of  California,  takes  no  notice  of  any 
peculiarity  in  their  colour  more  than  others. —  The  ge¬ 
neral  appearance  of  the  indigenous  Americans  in  va¬ 
rious  dirt  rids  is  thus  described  by  the  chevalier  Pinto  : 

“  They  are  all  of  a  copper  colour,  with  fome  diverfity 
of  fhade,  not  in  proportion  to  their  diftance  from  the 
Equator,  but  according  to  the  degree  of  elevation  of 
the  territory  in  which  they  refide.  Thofe  who  live  in 
a.  high  country  are  fairer  than  thofe  in  the  marfhy  low 
‘  lands  on  the  coaft.  Their  face  is  round  ;  farther  re¬ 

moved,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  people,  from  an  oval 
fhape.  Their  fore-head  is  fmall  ,*  the  extremity  of  their 
ears  far  from  the  face  ;  their  lips  thick  ;  their  nofe  flat  ; 
their  eyes  black,  or  of  a  chefnut  colour,  fmall,  but  ca¬ 
pable  of  difeerning  objeds  at  a  great  diftance.  Their 
hair  is  always  thick  and  fleek,  and  without  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  curl.  At  the  firft  afped,  a  South- American 
appears  to  be  mild  and  innocent  ;  but,  on  a  more  at¬ 
tentive  view,  one  difeovers  in  his  countenance  fotne- 
TO  thing  wild,  diftruftful,  and  fullen.” 

DonUlloa’s  The  following  account  of  the  native  Americans  is 
account,  given  by  Don  Antonio  Ulloa,  in  a  work  intitled  Me¬ 
moir  es  philofophiques ,  hiftoriques ,  et  phyfiques ,  concernant 
la  deemiverte  de  l' Jlmerique, ,  lately  publifhed. 

The  American  Indians  are  naturally  of  a  colour  bor¬ 
dering  upon  red.  Their  frequent  expofure  to  the  fun 
and  wind  changes  it  to  their  ordinary  dufky  hue.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  appears  to  have  little  or  no  in¬ 
fluence  in  this  refped.  There  is  no  perceptible  diffe¬ 
rence  in  complexion  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
high  and  thofe  of  the  low  parts  of  Peru  ;  yet  the  cli¬ 
mates  are  of  an  extreme  difference.  Nay,  the  Indians 
who  live  as  far  as  40  degrees  and  upwards  fouth  or 
north  of  the  equator,  are  not  to  be  diftinguifhed,  in 
point  of  colour,  from  thofe  immediately  under  it. 

There  is  alfo  a  general  conformation  of  features  and 
perfon,  which,  more  or  lefs,  charaderifeth  them  all. 
Their  chief  diftindions  in  thefe  refpeds  are  a  fmail  fore¬ 
head,  partly  covered  with  hair  to  the  eye-brows,  little 
eyes,  the  nofe  thin,  pointed,  and  bent  towards  the  up¬ 
per  lip  ;  a  broad  face,  large  ears,  black,  thick,  and  lank 
hair ;  the  legs  well  formed,  the  feet  fmall,  the  body 
thick  and  mufcular  ;  little  or  no  beard  on  the  face,  and 
that  little  never  extending  beyond  a  fmall  part  of  the 
chin  and  upper  lip.  It  may  eafily  be  fnppofed  that  this 
general  defeription  cannot  apply,  in  all  its  parts,  to  e- 
very  individual ;  but  all  of  them  partake  fo  much  of  it, 
that  they  may  eafily  be  diftinguifhed  even  from  the  mu- 
lattoes,  who  come  neareft  to  them  in  point  of  colour. 

The  refemblance  among  all  the  American  tribes  is 
not  lefs  remarkable  in  refped  to  their  genius,  charader, 
manners,  and  particular  cuftoms.  The  moft  diftant 
tribes  are,  in  thefe  refpeds,  as  fimilar  as  though  they 
formed  but  one  nation. 

All  the  Indian  nations  have  a  peculiar  pleafure  in 
painting  their  bodies  of  a  red  colour,  with  a  certain  fpe- 
cies  of  earth.  The  mine  of  Guancavelica  was  former¬ 
ly.  of  no  other  ufe  than  to  fupply  them  with  this  ma¬ 
terial  for  dyeing  their  bodies ;  and  the  cinnabar  ex- 


traded  from  it  was  applied  entirely  to  this  purpofe.  America* 
The  tribes  in  Louifiana  and  Canada  have  the  faraeuo/*^ 
paffion  ;  hence  minium  is  the  commodity  moft  in  de¬ 
mand  there. 

It  may  feem  fingular  that  thefe  nations,  whofe  na¬ 
tural  colour  is  red,  fhould  affed  the  fame  colour  as  an 
artificial  ornament.  But  it  may  be  obferved,  that  they 
do  nothing  in  this  refped  but  what  correfponds  to  the 
pradiee  of  Europeans,  who  alfo  ftudy  to  heighten  and 
difplay  to  advantage  the  natural  red  and  white  of  their 
complexions.  The  Indians  of  Peru  have  now  indeed 
abandoned  the  cuftom  of  painting  their  bodies  :  but  it 
was  common  among  them  before  they  were  conquered 
by  the  Spaniards  ,*  and  it  ftill  remains  the  cuftom  of 
all  thofe  tribes  who  have  preferved  their  liberty.  The 
northern  nations  of  America,  befides  the  red  colour 
which  is  predominant,  employ  alfo  black,  white,  blue, 
and  green,  in  painting  their  bodies.  IX 

The  adjuftment  of  thefe  colours  is  a  matter  of  as  Peculiar!- 
great  confideration  with  the  Indians  of  Louifiana  and  ties  in  re- 
the  vaft  regions  extending  to  the  north,  as  the  orna- £ar^ t0  or" 
ments  of  drefs  among  the  moft  polifhed  nations,  The  ^reft.nt  ^ 
buftnefs  itfelf  they  call  Mafiacher ,  and  they  do  not  fail 
to  apply  all  their  talents  and  affiduity  to  accomplifh  it  in 
the  moft  finifhed  manner.  No  lady  of  the  greateil  fafhion 
ever  confulted  her  mirror  with  more  anxiety,  than  the 
Indians  do  while  painting  their  bodies.  The  colours  are 
applied  with  the  utmoft  accuracy  and  addrefs.  (  Upon 
the  eye-lids,  precifelyat  the  root  of  the  eye-lafhes,  they 
draw  two  lines  as  fine  as  the  fmalleft  thread  ;  the  fame 
upon  the  lips,  the  openings  of  the  noftrils,  the  eye¬ 
brows,  and  the  ears  ;  of  which  laft  they  even  follow  all 
the  inflexions  and  infmuofities.  As  to  the  reft  of  the 
face,  they  diftribute  various  figures,  in  all  which  the. 
red  predominates,  and  the  other  colours  are  affort- 
ed  fo  as  to  throw  it  out  to  the  beft  advantage.  The 
neck  alfo  receiyes  its  proper  ornaments  ;  a  thick  coat 
of  vermilion  commonly  diftinguifhes  the  cheeks*-  Five 
or  fix  hours  are  requifite  for  accompli  filing  all  this 
with  the  nicety  which  they  affedl.  As  their  firft 
attempts  do  not  always  fucceed  to  their  wifh,  they' 
efface  them,  and  begin  a-new  upon  a  better  plan. 

No  coquette  is  more  faftidious  in  her  choice  of  orna¬ 
ment,  none  more  vain  when  the  important  adjuftment  is 
finifhed.  Their  delight  and  felf-fatisfa&ion  are  then 
fo  great,  that  the  mirror  is  hardly  ever  laid  down.  An 
Indian  Mattached  to  his  mind  is  the  vaineft  of  all  the 
human  fpecies.  The  other  parts  of  the  body  are  left 
in  their  natural  ftate,  and,  excepting  what  is  called  a 
cachectily  they  go  entirely  naked. 

Such  of  them  as  have  made  themfelves  eminent  for 
bravery,  or  other  qualifications,  are  diftinguifhed  by 
figures  painted  on  their  bodies.  They  introduce  the 
colours  by  making  pun&ures  on  their  fkin,  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  furface  which  this  ornament  covers  is  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  exploits  they  have  performed.  Some 
paint  onlyr  their  arms,  others  both  their  arms  and  legs; 
others  again  their  thighs,  while  thofe  who  have  attain¬ 
ed  the  fnmmit  of  warlike  renown,  have  their  bodies 
painted  from  the  waill  upwards.  This  is  the  heraldry 
of  the  Indians  ;  the  devices  of  which  are  probably  more 
exa&ly  adjufted  to  the  merits  of  the  perfons  who  bear 
them,  than  thofe  of  more  civilized  countries. 


Befides  thefe  ornaments,  the  warriors 


alfo  carry' 
plumes 
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America,  plumes  of  feathers  on  their  heads,  their  arms,  and  ancles. 

Li— y«— Thefe  likewife  are  tokens  of  valour,  and  none  but  fuch 
as  have  been  thus  diftinguifhed  may  wear  them. 

The  propenfity  to  indolence  is  equal  among  all  the 
tribes  of  Indians,  civilized  or  favage.  The  only  em¬ 
ployment  of  thofe  who  have  preferred  their  indepen¬ 
dence  is  hunting  and  fifhing.  In  fome  diftriels  the 
women  exercife  a  little  agriculture,  in  raifing  Indian 
corn  and  pompions,  of  which  they  form  a  fpecies  of 
aliment,  by  bruiting  them  together  :  they  alfo  prepare 
the  ordinary  beverage  in  ufe  among  them,  taking  care, 
at  the  fame  time,  of  the  children,  of  whom  the  fathers 
take  no  charge. 

The  female  Indians  of  all  the  conquered  regions  of 
South  America  pra&ife  what  is  called  the  urcii  (a  word 
which  among  them  fignifies  elevation ).  It  confifls  in 
throwing  forward  the  hair  from  the  crown  of  the  head 
upon  the  brow,  and  cutting  it  round  from  the  ears  to 
above  the  eye  ;  fo  that  the  forehead  and  eye-brows  are 
entirely  covered.  The  fame  cuftom  takes  place  in  the 
Northern  countries.  The  female  inhabitants  of  both  re¬ 
gions  tie  the  reft  of  their  hair  behind,  fo  exactly  on  the 
fame  fafhion,  that  it  might  be  fuppofed  the  effedl  of 
mutual  imitation.  This  however  being  impoffible,  from 
the  vaft  diftance  that  feparates  them,  is  thought  to 
countenance  the  fuppofition  of  the  whole  of  America 
being  originally  planted  with  one  race  of  people. 

This  cuftom  does  not  take  place  among  the  males. 
Thofe  of  the  higher  parts  of  Peru  wear  long  and  flow¬ 
ing  hair,  which  they  reckon  a  great  ornament.  In  the 

I  lower  parts  of  the  fame  country  they  cut  it  fhort,  on 

account  of  the  heat  of  the  climate  *,  a  circumftance  in 
which  they  imitate  the  Spaniards.  The  inhabitants  of 
Louifiana  pluck  out  their  hair  by  the  root,  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  forwards,  in  order  to  obtain  a  large 
forehead,  otherwife  denied  them  by  nature.  The  reft 
of  their  hair  they  cut  as  fhort  as  poflible,  to  prevent 
their  enemies  from  feizing  them  by  it  in  battle,  and 
alfo  to  prevent  them  from  eafily  getting  their  fcalp, 
12  fhould  they  fall  into  their  hands  as  prifoners. 

Remark-  The  whole  race  of  American  Indians  is  diftinguifhed 
able  in  fen-  by  thicknefs  of  fkin  and  hardnefs  of  fibres  ;  circum- 
nty  to  ftances  which  probably  contribute  to  that  infenfibility 
to  bodily  pain  for  which  they  are  remarkable.  An  in- 
ftance  of  this  infenfibility  occurred  in  an  Indian  who 
was  under  the  neceffity  of  fubmitting  to  be  cut  for  the 
ftone.  This  operation,  in  ordinary  cafes,  feldom  lafts 
above  four  or  five  minutes.  Unfavourable  circumilan- 
ces  in  his  cafe  prolonged  it  to  the  uncommon  period  of 
27  minutes.  Yet  all  this  time  the  patient  gave  no  to¬ 
kens  of  the  extreme  pain  commonly  attending  this  o- 
peration  :  he  complained  only  as  a  perfon  does  who 
feels  fome  flight  uneafinefs.  At  laft  the  ftone  was  ex- 
traced.  Two  days  after,  he  expreffed  a  defire  for 
food,  and  on  the  eighth  day  from  the  operation  he 
quitted  his  bed,  free  from  pain,  although  the  wound 
was  not  yet  thoroughly  clofed.  The  fame  want  of  fen- 
fibility  is  obferved  in  cafes  of  fractures,  wounds,  and 
other  accidents  of  a  fimilar  nature.  In  all  thefe  cafes 
their  cure  is  eafily  effefted,  and  they  feem  to  fuffer  lefs 
prefent  pain  than  any  other  race  of  men.  The  fkulls 
that  have  been  taken  up  in  their  ancient  burying- 
grounds  are  of  a  greater  thicknefs  than  that  bone  is 
commonly  found;  being  from  fix  to  feven  lines  from 


the  outer  to  the  inner  fuperficies.  The  fame  is  remark*  America^ 
ed  as  to  the  thicknefs  of  their  fkins. 

It  is  natural  to  infer  from  hence,  that  their  compa¬ 
rative  infenfibility  to  pain  is  owing  to  a  coarfer  and 
ftronger  organization,  than  that  of  other  nations.  The 
eafe  with  which  they  endure  the  fe verities  of  climate 
is  another  proof  of  this.  The  inhabitants  of  the  high¬ 
er  parts  of  Peru  live  amidft  perpetual  froft  and  fnow. 

Although  their  clothing  is  very  flight,  they  fupport  And  to  the 
this  inclement  temperature  without  the  leaft  inconve-  inclemen- 
nience.  Habit,  it  is  to  be  confeffed,  may  contribute  wcs> 
a  good  deal  to  this,  but  much  alfo  is  to  be  aferibed  to u 
the  compa<ft  texture  of  their  fkin,  which  defends  them 
from  the  imprefiion  of  cold  through  their  pores. 

The  northern  Indians  refemble  them  in  this  refpeft. 

The  utmoft  rigours  of  the  winter  feafon  do  not  prevent 
them  from  following  the  cliace  almoft  naked  It  is 
true,  they  wear  a  kind  of  woollen  cloak,  or  fometimes 
the  fkin  of  a  wild  beaft,  upon  their  fhoulders  ;  but  be- 
fides  that  it  covers  only  a  fmall  part  of  their  body,  it 
would  appear  that  they  ufe  it  rather  for  ornament  than 
warmth.  In  fa£l,  they  wear  it  indiferiminately,  in 
the  feverities  of  winter  and  in  the  fultrieft  heats  of 
fummer,  when  neither  Europeans  nor  Negroes  can  fuf- 
fer  any  but  the  flighted  cloathing.  They  even  fre¬ 
quently  throw  afide  this  cloak  when  they  go  a-hunt- 
ing,  that  it  may  not  embarrafs  them  in  traverfing  their 
forefts,  where  they  fay  the  thorns  and  undergrowth 
would  take  hold  of  it  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  they- 
Aide  fmoothly  over  the  furface  of  their  naked  bodies. 

At  all  times  they  go  with  their  heads  uncovered,  with¬ 
out  fuffering  the  leaft  inconvenience,  either  from  the 
cold,  or  from  thofe. coups  de  foleil ,  which  in  Louifiana 
are  fo  often  fatal  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  climates. 

The  Indians  of  South  America  diftinguifh  them- 
felves  by  modern  dreffes,  in  which  they  affedl  various 
taftes.  Thofe  of  the  high  country,  and  of  the  valleys 
in  Peru,  drefs  partly  in  the  Spanifh  fafhion.  Inftead 
of  hats  they  wear  bonnets  of  coarfe  double  cloth,  the 
weight  of  which  neither  feems  to  incommode  them 
when  they  go  to  warmer  climates,  nor  does  the  acci¬ 
dental  want  of  them  feem  to  be  felt  in  fituations  where 
the  moft  piercing  cold  reigns.  Their  legs  and  feet  are 
always  bare,  if  we  except  a  fort  of  fandals  made  of  the 
fkins  of  oxen.  The  inhabitants  of  South  America, 
compared  with  thofe  of  North  America,  are  deferibed 
as  generally  more  feeble  in  their  frame  ;  lefs  vigorous 
in  the  efforts  of  their  mind;  of  gentler  difpofitions,, 
more  addi&ed  to  pleafure,  and  funk  in  indolence. — 

This,  however,  is  not  univerfally  the  cafe.  Many  of 
their  nations  are  as  intrepid  and  enterprifing  as  any  rr 
others  on  the  whole  continent.  Among  the  tribes  on  Terrible 
fhe  banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  if  a  warrior  afpires  to  the^na^s  un~ 
poft  of  captain,  his  probation  begins  with  a  long  ft » ^he§<clSef^. 
more  rigid  than  any  ever  obferved  by  the  moft  abfte- 
mious  hermit.  At  the  clofe  of  this  the  chiefs  af- 
femble ;  and  each  gives  him  three  lafhes  with  a  large 
whip,  applied  fo  vigoroufly,  that  his  body  is  almoft 
flayed.  If  he  betrays  the  leaft  fymptom  of  impatience, 
or  even  of  fenfibility,  he  is  difgraced  for  ever,  and  re¬ 
jected  as  unworthy  of  the  honour.  After  fome  inter¬ 
val,  his  conftaney  is  proved  by  a  more  excruciating 
trial.  He  is  laid  in  his  hammock  with  his  hands  bound 
faft  ;  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  venomous  ants,, 
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whofe  bite  occafions  a  violent  pain  and 
are  thrown  upon  him.  The  judges  of  his  merit  hand 
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around  the  hammock  ;  and  whilit  thefe  cruel  infers 
fallen  upon  the  molt  fenfible  parts  of  his  body,  a  fig'll, 
a  groan,  or  an  involuntary  motion  exprefiive  of  what 
he  fuffers,  would  exclude  him  from  the  dignity  of 
which  he  is  ambitious.  Even  after  this  evidence,  his 
fortitude  is  not  deemed  to  be  fufficiently  afeertained, 
till  he  has  flood  another  tell  more  fevere,  if  pofiible, 
than  the  former.  He  is  again  fufpended  in  his  ham¬ 
mock,  and  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  palmetto.  A 
fire  of  (linking  herbs  is  kindled  underneath,  fo  as  he  may 
feel  its  ,heat,  and  be  involved  in  fmoke.  Though 
fcorched  and  alinoll  fuffocated,  he  mull  continue  to 
endure  this  with  trie  fame  patient  infenfibility.  Many 
perilh  in  this  effay  of  their  firmnefs  and  courage  ;  but 
fuch  as  go  through  it  with  applaufe,  receive  the  enfigns 
of  their  new  dignity  with  much  folemnity,  and  are  ever 
after  regarded  as  leaders  of  approved  refolution,  whofe 
behaviour,  in  the  mod  trying  fituations,  will  do  honour 
to  their  country.  In  North  America,  the  previous 
trial  of  a  warrior  is  neither  fo  formal  nor  fo  fevere  : 
Though,  even  there,  before  a  youth  is  permitted  to 
bear  arms,  his  patience  and  fortitude  are  proved  by 
blows,  by  fire,  and  by  infults,  more  intolerable  to  a 
haughty  fpirit  than  either. 

Of  the  manners  and  culfoms  of  the  North  Ameri- 
■  cans  more  particularly,  the  following  is  the  molt  con¬ 
fident  account  that  can  be  collected  from  the  bed  in¬ 
formed  and  moll  impartial  writers. 

When  the  Europeans  firfl  arrived  in  America,  they 
found  the  Indians  quite  naked,  except  thofe  parts 
which  even  the  mod  uncultivated  people  ufually  con¬ 
ceal.  Since  that  time,  however,  they  generally  ufe  a 
coarfe  blanket,  which  they  buy  of  the  neighbouring 
planters. 

Their  huts  or  cabbins  are  made  of  dakes  of  wood 
driven  into  the  ground,  and  covered  with  branches  of 
trees  or  reeds.  They  lie  on  the  door  either  on  mats 
or  the  fkins  of  wild  beads.  Their  difhes  are  of  timber ; 
but  their  fpoons  are  made  of  the  fkulls  of  wild  oxen, 
and  their  knives  of  flint.  A  kettle  and  a  large  plate 
conditute  almod  the  whole  utenfils  of  the  family. 
Their  diet  confids  chiefly  in  what  they  procure  by 
hunting  ;  and  fagamite,  or  pottage,  is  likewife  one 
of  their  mod  common  kinds  of  food.  The  mod  ho¬ 
nourable  furniture  amongd  them  is  the  fealps  of  their 
enemies  ;  with  thofe  they  ornament  their  huts,  which 
are  edeemed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  this  fort 
of  fpoils. 

The  chara&er  of  the  Indians  is  altogether  founded 
upon  their  circumdances  and  way  of  life.  A  people 
who  are  conflantly  employed  in  procuring  the  means 
of  a  precarious  fubfidence,  who  live  by  hunting  the 
wild  animals,  and  who  are  generally  engaged  in  war 
with  their  neighbours,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  enjoy 
much  gaity  of  temper,  or  a  high  flow  of  fpirits.  The 


Indians  therefore  are  in  general  grave  even  to  fadnefs  ; 


they  have  nothing  of  that  giddy  vivacity  peculiar  to 


penfivenefs  fome  nations  of  Europe,  and  they  defpife  it.  Their 


and  taci 
turnity. 


behaviour  to  thofe  about  them  is  regular,  modeft,  and 
refpe&ful.  Ignorant  of  the  arts  of  amufement,  of 
which  that  of  laying  trifles  agreeably  is  one  of  the  mod 
confiderable,  they  never  fpeak  but  when  they  have 
fomething  important  to  obferve  ;  and  all  their  adtions, 
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ing.  This  is  extremely  natural  to  men  who  are  almofl ' 
continually  engaged  in  purfuits,  which  to  them  are  of 
the  highed  importance.  Their  fubfidence  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  what  they  procure  with  their  hands;  and 
their  lives,  their  honour,  and  every  thing  dear  to  them, 
may  be  lod  by  the  fmallefl  inattention  to  the  defigns 
of  their  enemies.  As  they  have  no  particular  objedf 
to  attach  them  to  one  place  rather  than  another,  they 
fly  wherever  they  expedt  to  find  the  necefTaries  of  life 
in  greated  abundance.  Cities,  which  are  the  effedls  of 
agriculture  and  arts,  they  have  none.  The  different 
tribes  or  nations  are  for  the  fame  reafon  extremely 
fmall,  when  compared  with  civilized  focietics,  in  which 
indudry,  arts,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  have  united 
a  vad  number  of  individuals,  whom  a  complicated  lux¬ 
ury  renders  ufeful  to  one  another.  Thefe  fmall  tribes 
live  at  an  immenfe  didance;  'hey  are  fepavated  by  a 
defert  frontier,  and  hid  in  the  boforn  of  impenetrable 
and  almod  boundlefs  foreds.  #  #  17 

There  is  edablifhed  in  each  fociety  a  certain  fpecies  Formof 
of  government,  which  over  the  whole  continent  of  A-  verrment 
merica  prevails  with  exceeding  little  variation  ;  becaufe 
over  the  whole  of  this  continent  the  manners  and  way 
of  life  are  nearly  fimilar  and  uniform.  Without  arts, 
riches,  or  luxury,  the  great  indruments  of  fubjecl ion 
in  poli filed  focieties,  an  American  has  no  method  by 
which  he  can  render  himfelf  confiderable  among  his 
companions,  but  by  fuperiority  in  perfonal  qualities  of 
body  or  mind.  But  as  Nature  has  not  been  very  lavifh 
in  her  perfonal  diftin&ions,  where  all  enjoy  the  fame 
education,  all  are  pretty  much  equal,  and  will  defire 
to  remain  fo.  Liberty,  therefore,  is  the  prevailing 
paffion  of  the  Americans  ;  and  their  government,  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  this  fentiment,  is  better  fecured 
than  by  the  wifed  political  regulations.  They  are  very 
far,  however,  from  defpifing  all  fort  of  authority  ;  they 
are  attentive  to  the  voice  of  wifdom,  which  experience 
has  conferred  on  the  aged,  and  they  enlift  under  the 
banners  of  the  chief  in  whofe  valour  and  military  ad- 
drefs  they  have  learned  to  repofe  their  confidence.  In 
every  fociety,  therefore,  there  is  to  be  confidered  the 
power  of  the  chief  and  of  the  elders  ;  and  according  as 
the  government  inclines  more  to  the  one  or  to  the 
other,  it  may  be  regarded  as  monarchical,  or  as  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  aridocracy.  Among  thofe  tribes  which  are 
mod  engaged  in  war,  the  power  of  the  chief  is  natu¬ 
rally  predominant ;  becaufe  the  idea  of  having  a  mili¬ 
tary  leader  was  the  fird  fource  of  his  fuperiority,  and 
the  continual  exigencies  of  the  date  requiring  fuch  a 
leader,  will  continue  to  fupport,  and  even  to  enhance 
it.  His  power,  however,  is  rather  perfuafive  than  co¬ 
ercive  ;  he  is  reverenced  as  a  father,  rather  than  feared 
as  a  monarch.  He  has  no  guards,  no  prifons,  no  of¬ 
ficers  of  juftice,  and  one  adl  of  ill-judged  violence  would 
pull  him  from  the  throne.  The  elders,  in  the  other 
form  of  government,  which  may  be  confidered  as  an 
aridocracy,  have  no  more  power.  In  fome  tribes,  in¬ 
deed,  there  are  a  kind  of  hereditary  nobility,  whofe  in¬ 
fluence  being  conflantly  augmented  by  time,  is  more 
confiderable.  (See  the  article  Niagara.)  But  this 
fource  of  power,  which  depends  chiefly  on  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  by  which  we  annex  to  the  merit  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries  that  of  their  forefathers,  is  too  refined  to 
be  very  common  among  the  natives  of  America.  In 
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America,  moft  countries,  therefore,  age  alone  is  fufficicnt  for  ac- 
’V"-'  quiring  refpe&,  influence,  and  authority.  It  is  age 
which  teaches  experience,  and  experience  is  the  only 
fource  of  knowledge  among  a  barbarous  people.  A- 
bUctflcm  mon£  ^10^e  perfons  buflnefs  is  conduced  with  the  ut- 
l3jicg>  moft  fimplicity,  and  which  may  recal  to  thofe  who  are 
acquainted  with  antiquity  a  pifturc  of  the  moft  early 
ages.  The  heads  of  families  meet  together  in  a  houfe 
or  cabin  appointed  for  the  purpofe.  Here  the  bufinefs 
is  difcuffed  ;  and  here  thofe  of  the  nation,  diftinguifli- 
ed  for  their  eloquence  or  wifdom,  have  an  opportunity 
of  difplaying  thofe  talents.  Their  orators,  like  thofe 
of  Homer,  cxprefs  themfelves  in  a  bold  figurative  ftyle, 
ftronger  than  refined,  or  rather  foftened  nations  can 
well  bear,  and  with  geftures  equally  violent,  but  often 
extremely  natural  and  expreflive.  When  the  bufinefs 
is  over,  and  they  happen  to  be  well  provided  with 
food,  they  appoint  a  feaft  upon  the  occafion,  of  which 
almoft  the  whole  nation  partakes.  The  feaft  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  fong,  in  which  the  real  or  fabulous  ex¬ 
ploits  of  their  forefathers  are  celebrated.  They  have 
dances  too,  though,  like  thofe  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  chiefly  of  the  military  kind  ;  and  their  mufic 
and  dancing  accompany  every  feaft. 

To  affift  their  memory,  they  have  belts  of  fmall 
fhells,  or  beads,  of  different  colours,  each  reprefenting 
a  particular  obje&,  which  is  marked  by  their  colour 
and  arrangement.  At  the  conclufion  of  every  fubjeft 
'Wampum  on  which  they  difeourfe,  when  they  treat  with  a  fo- 
ot  belts,  reign  ftate,  they  deliver  one  of  thofe  belts  ;  for  if  this 
ceremony  fhould  be  omitted,  all  that  they  have  faid 
paffes  for  nothing.  Thofe  belts  are  carefully  depofit- 
ed  in  each  town,  as  the  public  records  of  the  nation  ; 
and  to  them  they  occafionally  have  recourfe,  when  any 
public  conteft  happens  with  a  neighbouring  tribe.  Of 
late,  as  the  materials  of  which  thofe  belts  are  made 
have  become  fcarce,  they  often  give  fome  fkin  in  place 
of  the  wampum  (the  name  of  the  beads),  and  receive 
in  return  prefents  of  a  more  valuable  kind  from  our 
commifiioners ;  for  they  never  confider  a  treaty  as  of 
any  weight,  unlefs  every  article  in  it  be  ratified  by  fuch 
a  gratification. 

It  often  happens,  that  thofe  different  tribes  or  na¬ 
tions,  fcattered  as  they  are  at  an  immenfe  diftance  from 
one  another,  meet  in  their  excurfions  after  prey.  If 
there  fubfifts  no  animofity  between  them,  which  feldom 
is  the  cafe,  they  behave  in  the  moft  friendly  and  cour¬ 
teous  manner  ;  but  if  they  happen  to  be  in  a  ftate  of 
war,  or  if  there  has  been  no  previous  intercourfe  be¬ 
tween  them,  all  who  are  not  friends  are  deemed  ene¬ 
mies,  and  they  fight  with  the  moft  favage  fury. 
Theirwars.  War,  if  we  except  hunting,  is  the  only  employment 
of  the  men  ;  as  to  every  other  concern,  and  even  the 
little  agriculture  they  enjoy,  it  is  left  to  the  women. 
Their  moft  common  motive  for  entering  into  war,  when 
it  does  not  arife  from  an  accidental  rencounter  or  in¬ 
terference,  is  either  to  revenge  themfelves  for  the  death 
of  fome  loft  friends,  or  to  acquire  prifoners,  who  may 
affift  them  in  their  hunting,  and  whom  they  adopt  in¬ 
to  their  fociety.  Thefe  wars  are  either  undertaken  by 
fome  private  adventurers,  or  at  the  inftance  of  the  whole 
community.  In  the  latter  cafe,  all  the  young  men 
who  are  difpofed  to  go  out  to  battle  (for  no  one  is 
compelled  contrary  to  his  inclination),  give  a  bit  of 
wood  to  the  chief,  as  a  token  of  their  defign  to  ac- 
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company  him ;  for  every  thing  among  thefe  people  is  America, 
tranfa&ed  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony  and  many  \  — ^  4 
forms.  The  chief  who  is  to  conduct  them  falls  feve-  21 
ral  days,  during  which  he  converfes  with  no  one,  and^™®®™** 
is  particularly  careful  to  obferve  his  dreams;  which  the  t-  out> 
preemption  natural  to  favages  generally  renders  as  fa¬ 
vourable  as  he  could  defire.  A  variety  of  other  fuper- 
ftitions  and  ceremonies  are  obferved.  One  of  the  moft 
hideous  is  fetting  the  war -kettle  on  the  fire,  as  an  em¬ 
blem  that  they  are  going  out  to  devour  their  enemies ; 
which  among  fome  nations  muft  formerly  have  been  the 
cafe,  fince  they  ftill  continue  to  exprefs  it  in  clear 
terms,  and  ufe  an  emblem  fignificant  of  the  ancient 
ufage.  Then  they  difpatch  a  porcelane,  or  large  ftiell, 
to  their  allies,  inviting  them  to  come  along,  and  drink 
the  blood  of  their  enemies.  For  with  the  Americans, 
as  with  the  Greeks  of  old, 

xc  A  generous  friendlhip  no  cold  medium  knows  ; 

u  But  with  one  love,  with  one  refentment,  glows.” 

They  think  that  thofe  in  their  alliance  muft  not  only 
adopt  their  enmities,  but  have  their  refentment  wound 
up  to  the  fame  pitch  with  themfelves.  And  indeed 
no  people  carry  their  friendfliips  or  their  refentment 
fo  far  as  they  do  ;  and  this  is  what  fhould  be  expe&ed 
from  their  peculiar  circumftances  :  that  principle  in 
human  nature  which  is  the  fpring  of  the  focial  affec¬ 
tions,  a£ls  with  fo  much  the  greater  force  the  more^  it 
is  reftrained.  The  Americans,  who  live  in  fmall  focie- 
ties,  who  fee  few  obje&s  and  few  perfons,  become  won¬ 
derfully  attached  to  thefe  obje^s  and  perfons,  and  can¬ 
not  be  deprived  of  them  without  feeling  themfelves  mi- 
ferabie.  Their  ideas  are  too  confined  to  enable  them 
to  entertain  juft  fentiments  of  humanity,  or  univerfal 
benevolence.  But  this  very  circumftance,  while  it 
makes  them  cruel  and  favage  to  an  incredible  degree 
towards  thofe  with  whom  they  are  at  war,  adds  a  new 
force  to  their  particular  friendfhips,  and  to  the  common 
tie  which  unites  the  members  of  the  fame  tribe,  or  of 
thofe  different  tribes  which  are  in  alliance  with  one 
another.  Without  attending  to  this  refle&ion,  fome 
fa&s  we  are  going  to  relate  would  excite  our  wonder 
without  informing  our  realon,  and  we  would  be  bewil¬ 
dered  in  a  number  of  particulars,  feemingly  oppofite  to 
one  another,  without  being  fenfible  of  the  general  caufc 
from  which  they  proceed. 

Having  finiffied  all  the  ceremonies  previous  to  the 
war,  and  the  day  appointed  for  their  fetting  out  on 
the  expedition  being  arrived,  they  take  leave  of  their 
friends,  and  exchange  their  clothes,  or  whatever  move¬ 
ables  they  have,  in  token  of  mutual  friendflnp  ;  after 
which  they  proceed  from  the  town,  their  wives  and 
female  relations  walking  before,  and  attending  them 
to  fome  diftance.  „  The  warriors  march  all  dreffed  in 
their  fineft  apparel  and  moft  fhowy  ornaments,  without 
any  order.  The  chief  walks  flowly  before  them,  Ting¬ 
ing  the  war-fong,  while  the  reft  obferve  the  moft  pro¬ 
found  filence.  When  they  come  up  to  their  women, 
they  deliver  them  all  their  finery,  and  putting  on  their 
worft  clothes,  proceed  on  their  expedition.  22 

Every  nation  has  its  peculiar  enfign  or  ftandard,Enfigns> 
which  is  generally  fome  beaft,  bird,  or  fifh.  Thofe 
among  the  Five  Nations  are  the  bear,  otter,  wolf,  tor- 
toife,  and  eagle  ;  and  by  thefe  names  the  tribes  are 
ufually  diftinguifted.  They  have  the  figures  of  thofe 
3  Z  animals 
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animals  pricked  and  painted  on  feveral  parts  of  their  painted  to  referable, 
(bodies;  and  when  they  march  through  the  woods, 
they  commonly,  at  every  encampment,  cut  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  their  enfign  on  trees,  efpecially  after  a 
fuccefsful  campaign  :  marking  at  the  fame  time  the 
number  of  Scalps  or  prifoners  they  have  taken.  Their 
military  drefs  is  extremely  Singular.  They  cut  off  or 
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pull  out  all  their  hair,  except  a  Spot  about  the  breadth 
of  two  Englifh  crown-pieces,  near  the  top  of  their 
heads,  and  entirely  dedroy  their  eye-brows.  The  lock 
left  upon  their  heads  is  divided  into  feveral  parcels, 
each  of  which  is  diffened  and  adorned  with  wampum, 
beads,  and  feathers  of  various  kinds,  the  whole  being 
twilled  into  a  form  much  refembling  the  modern  pom- 
poon.  Their  heads  are  painted  red  down  to  the  eye¬ 
brows,  and  fprinkled  over  with  white  down.  The 
griftles  of  their  ears  arc  fplit  almoft  quite  round,  and 
diilended  with  wires  or  fplinters  fo  as  to  meet  and  tie 
together  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Thefe  are  alfo 
hung  with  ornaments,  and  generally  bear  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  fome  bird  or  beall.  Their  nofes  are  like- 
wife  bored  and  hung  with  trinkets  of  beads,  and  their 
faces  painted  with  various  colours  fo  as  to  make  an 
awful  appearance.  Their  breads  are  adorned  with  a 
gorget  ©r  medal,  of  brafs,  copper,  or  fome  other  me¬ 
tal  ;  and  that  dreadful  weapon  the  fcalping-knife  hangs 
by  a  dring  from  their  neck. 

The  great  qualities  in  an  Indian  war  are  vigilance 
and  attention,  to  give  and  to  avoid  a  furprife  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  in  thefe  they  are  fuperior  to  all  nations  in  the 
world.  Accudomed  to  continual  wandering  in  the 
foreds,  having  their  perceptions  fharpened  by  keen  ne- 
cefiity,  and  living  in  every  refpedl  according  to  nature, 
their  external  fenfes  have  a  degree  of  acutenefs  which 
at  firft  view  appears  incredible.  They  can  trace  out 
their  enemies  at  an  immenfe  didance  by  the  fmoke  of 
their  fires,  which  they  fmell,  and  by  the  tracks  of 
their  feet  on  the  ground,  imperceptible  to  an  Euro¬ 
pean  eye,  but  which  they  can  count  and  didinguifh 
with  the  utmod  facility.  They  can  even  didinguifh 
the  different  nations  with  whom  they  are  acquainted, 
and  can  determine  the  precife  time  when  they  pafled, 
where  an  European  could  not,  with  all  his  glaffes,  di- 
flinguifli  footdeps  at  all.  Thefe  circumdances,  how¬ 
ever,  are  of  fmall  importance,  becaufe  their  enemies 
are  no  lefs  acquainted  with  them.  When  they  go  out, 
therefore,  they  take  care  to  avoid  making  ufe  of  any 
thing  by  which  they  might  run  the  danger  of  a  difeo- 
very.  They  light  no  fire  to  warm  themfelves  or  to 
prepare  their  vi&uals :  they  lie  clofe  to  the  ground  all 
day,  and  travel  only  in  the  night ;  and  marching  along 
in  files,  he  that  clofes  the  rear  diligently  covers  with 
leaves  the  trails  of  his  own  feet  and  of  theirs  who 
preceded  him.  When  they  halt  to  refrefh  themfelves, 
fcouts  are  fent  out  to  reconnoitre  the  country  and  beat 
up  every  place  where  they  fufpeft  an  enemy  to  lie  con¬ 
cealed.  In  this  manner  they  enter  unawares  the  vil¬ 
lages  of  their  foes  ;  and  while  the  flower  of  the  nation 
are  engaged  in  hunting,  mafiacre  all  the  children,  wo¬ 
men,  and  helplefs  old  men,  or  make  prifoners  of  as 
many  as  they  can  manage,  or  have  drength  enough  to 
be  ufeful  to  their  nation.  But  when  the  enemy  is  ap- 
prifed  of  their  defign,  and  coming  on  in  arms  againd 
them,  they  throw  themfelves  flat  on  the  ground  among 
the  withered  herbs  and  leaves,  which  their  faces  are 
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Then  they  allow  a  part  to  pafs  America, 
unmolefted,  when  all  at  once,  with  a  tremendous  (hout,  1^ 

rifing  up  from  their  ambufh,  they  pour  a  dorm  of  a6 
mufket-bullets  on  their  foes.  The  party  attacked  re-  Manner  of 
turns  the  fame  cry.  Every  one  {belters  himfelf  with%kting. 
a  tree,  and  returns  the  fire  of  the  adverfe  party,  as 
foon  as  they  raife  themfelves  from  the  ground  to  give 


a  fecond  fire.  Thus  does  the  battle  continue  until  the 
one  party  is  fo  much  weakened  as  to  be  incapable  of 
farther  refidance,  But  if  the  force  on  each  fide  con- 
tinues  nearly  equal,  the  fierce  fpirits  of  the  favages, 
inflamed  by  the  lofs  of  their  friends,  can  no  longer  be 
redrained.  They  abandon  their  didant  war,  theyrufh 
upon  one  another  with  clubs  and  hatchets  in  their 
hands,  magnifying  their  own  courage,  and  infulting 
their  enemies  with  the  bittered  reproaches.  A  cruel 
combat  enfues,  death  appears  in  a  thoufand  hideous 
forms,  which  would  congeal  the  blood  of  civilized  na¬ 
tions  to  behold,  but  which  roufe  the  fury  of  favages. 

They  trample,  they  infult  over  the  dead  bodies,  tear¬ 
ing  the  fcalp  from  the  head,  wallowing  in  their  blood 
like  wild  beads,  and  fometimes  devouring  their  fleftw 
The  flame  rages  on  till  it  meets  with  no  refidance  j 
then  the  prifoners  are  fecured,  thofe  unhappy  men, 
whofe  fate  is  a  thoufand  times  more  dreadful  than  theirs 
who  have  died  in  the  field.  The  conquerors  fet  up  a 
hideous  howling  to  lament  the  friends  they  have  lod. 

They  approach  in  a  melancholy  and  fevere  gloom  to 
their  own  village  ;  a  mefTeuger  is  fent  to  announce  their 
arrival,  and  the  women,  with  frightful  fhrieks,  come 
out  to  mourn  their  dead  brothers  or  their  hufbands* 

When  they  are  arrived,  the  chief  relates  in  a  low  voice 
to  the  elders,  a  circumdantiai  account  of  every  parti¬ 
cular  of  the  expedition.  The  orator  proclaims  aloud 
this  account  to  the  people ;  and  as  he  mentions  the 
names  of  thofe  who  have  fallen,  the  dirieks  of  the  wo¬ 
men  are  redoubled.  The  men  too  join  in  thefe  cries, 
according  as  each  is  mod  conne&ed  with  the  deceafed 
by  blood  or  friendfhip.  The  lad  ceremony  is  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  vi&ory  ;  each  individual  then  forgets 
his  private  misfortunes,  and  joins  in  the  triumph  of 
his  nation  ;  all  tears  are  wiped  from  their  eyes,  and  by 
an  unaccountable  tranfition,  they  pafs  in  a  moment 
from  the  bitternefs  of  forrow  to  an  extravagance  of 
joy.  But  the  treatment  of  the  prifoners,  whofe  fate 
all  this  time  remains  undecided,  is  what  chiefly  cha- 
radlerifes  the  favages. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  drength  of  their  af- 
fe&ions  or  refentments.  United  as  they  are  in  fmall 
focieties,  conne&ed  within  themfelves  by  the  firmed; 
ties,  their  friendly  affe&ions,  which  glow  with  the 
mod  intenfe  warmth  within  the  walls  of  their  own  vil¬ 
lage,  feldom  extend  beyond  them.  They  feel  nothing 
for  the  enemies  of  their  nation  ;  and  their  refentment 
is  eafily  extended  from  the  individual  who  has  injured 
them  to  all  others  of  the  fame  tribe.  The  prifoners, 
who  have  themfelves  the  fame  feelings,  know  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  their  conquerors,  and  are  prepared  for  them.  ^ 
The  perfon  who  has  taken  the  captive  attends  him  to  Treatment 
the  cottage,  where,  according  to  the  diftiibution  made  of  their  pri- 
by  the  elders,  he  is  to  be  delivered  to  fupply  the  lofsf°ners* 
of  a  citizen.  If  thofe  who  receive  him  have  their  fa¬ 
mily  weakened  by  war  or  other  accidents,  they  adopt 
the  captive  into  the  family,  of  which  he  becomes  a 
member.  But  if  they  have  no  occafion  for  him,  or 

their 
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America,  their  refentment  for  the  lofs  of  their  friends  be  too 
W-v"— ■■  high  to  endure  the  fight  of  any  conneded  with  thofe 
who  were  concerned  in  it,  they  fentence  him  to  death. 
All  thofe  who  have  met  with  the  fame  fevere  fentence 
being  colleded,  the  whole  nation  is  affembled  at  the 
execution,  as  for  fome  great  folemnity.  A  fcaffold 
is  ereded,  and  the  prifoners  are  tied  to  the  flake,  where 
they  commence  their  death -fong,  and  prepare  for  the 
enfuing  fccne  of  cruelty  with  the  mod  undaunted  cou¬ 
rage.  Their  enemies,  on  the  other  fide,  are  determi¬ 
ned  to  put  it  to  the  proof,  by  the  mod  refined  and  ex- 
Shocking  clu^lte  tortures.  They  begin  at  the  extremity  of  his 
tortures,  body,  and  gradually  approach  the  more  vital  parts. 

One  plucks  out  his  nails  by  the  roots,  one  by  one  ; 
another  takes  a  finger  into  his  mouth,  and  tears  off  the 
flefh  with  his  teeth  ;  a  third  thruds  the  finger,  mangled 
as  it  is,  into  the  bowl  of  a  pipe  made  red-hot,  which  he 
fmokes  like  tobacco ;  then  they  pound  histoesand  fingers 
to  pieces  between  two  dones  ;  they  cut  circles  about  his 
joints,  and  gafhes  in  the  flefhy  parts  of  his  limbs,  which 
they  fear  immediately  with  red  hot  irons,  cutting,  burn¬ 
ing,  and  pinching  them  alternately  ;  they  pull  off  this 
flefh,  thus  mangled  and  roaded,  bit  by  bit,  devouring  it 
with  greedincfs,  and  fmearing  their  faces  with  the 
blood  in  an  enthufiafm  of  horror  and  fury.  When 
they  have  thus  torn  off  the  flefh,  they  twid  the  bare 
nerves  and  tendons  about  an  iron,  tearing  andfnapping 
them,  whild  others  are  employed  in  pulling  and  ex¬ 
tending  their  limbs  in  every  way  that  can  increafe  the 
torment.  This  continues  often  five  or  fix  hours ;  and 
fometimes,  fueh  is  the  drength  of  the  favages,  days 
together.  Then  they  frequently  unbind  him,  to  give 
a  breathing  to  their  fury,  to  think  what  new  torments 
they  (hall  inflid,  and  to  refrefh  the  drength  of  the 
fufferer,  who,  wearied  out  with  fuch  a  variety  of  un¬ 
heard-of  torments,  often  falls  into  fo  profound  a  deep, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  apply  the  fire  to  awake  him, 
and  renew  his  fufferings.  He  is  again  fadened  to  the 
flake,  and  again  they  renew  their  cruelty ;  they  dick 
him  all  over  with  fmall  matches  of  wood  that  eafily 
takes  fire,  but  burns  fiowly  ;  they  continually  run 
fharp  reeds  into  every  part  of  his  body ;  they  drag  out 
his  teeth  with  pincers,  and  thrud  out  his  eyes  ;  and 
ladly,  after  having  burned  his  flefh  from  the  bones  with 
flow  fires  ;  after  having  fo  mangled  the  body  that  it  is 
all  but  one  wound ;  after  having  mutilated  his  face  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  carry  nothing  human  in  it ;  after 
having  peeled  the  fkin  from  the  head,  and  poured  a 
heap  of  red  hot  coals  or  boiling  water  on  the  naked 
fkull — they  once  more  unbind  the  wretch  ;  who,  blind, 
and  daggering  with  pain  and  weakncfs,  affaulted  and 
pelted  upon  every  fide  with  clubs  and  dones,  now  up, 
now  down,  falling  into  their  fires  at  every  dep,  runs 
hither  and  thither,  until  one  of  the  chiefs,  whether 
out  of  compallion,  or  weary  of  cruelty,  puts  an  end 
to  his  life  with  a  club  or  dagger.  The  body  is  then 
put  into  a  kettle,  and  this  barbarous  employment  is 
fucceeded  by  a  fead  as  barbarous. 

The  women,  forgetting  the  human  as  well  as  the 
female  nature,  and  transformed  into  fomething  worfe 
than  furies,  even  outdo  the  men  in  this  fcene  of  hor¬ 
ror  ;  while  the  principal  perfons  of  the  country  fit 
round  the  dake,  fmoking  and  looking  on  without  the 
lead  emotion.  What  is  mod  extraordinary,  the  fuf¬ 
ferer  himfelf,  in  the  little  intervals  of  his  tormenti. 


fmokes  too,  appears  unconcerned,  and  converfes  with  Amenct. 
his  torturers  about  indifferent  matters.  Indeed,  during  w— -v— 
the  whole  time  of  his  execution,  there  feems  a  contefl  ^ 
which  (hall  exceed,  they  in  infliding  the  mod  horrid  Conftaney 
pains,  or  he  in  enduring  them  with  a  firmnefs  andcon-°f  the  fuC- 
dancy  almod  above  human  :  not  a  groan,  not  a  figh/ercrs* 
not  a  didortion  of  countenance,  efcapes  him ;  he  pof- 
feffes  his  mind  entirely  in  the  midd  of  his  torments  ; 
he  recounts  his  own  exploits  ;  he  informs  them  what 
cruelties  he  has  inflided  upon  their  countrymen,  and 
threatens  them  with  the  revenge  that  will  attend  his 
death  ;  and,  though  his  reproaches  exafperate  them  to 
a  perfed  madnefs  of  rage  and  fury,  he  continues  his 
infults  even  of  their  ignorance  of  the  art  of  torment¬ 
ing,  pointing  out  himfelf  more  exquifite  methods,  and 
more  fenfible  parts  of  the  body  to  be  afflided.  The 
women  have  this  part  of  courage  as  well  as  the  men  ; 
and  it  is  as  rare  for  an  Indian  to  behave  otherwife  as 
it  would  be  for  any  European  to  fuffer  as  an  Indian. 

Such  is  the  wonderful  power  of  an  early  inflitution* 
and  a  ferocious  third  of  glory.  “  I  am  brave  and  in¬ 
trepid  (exclaims  the  favage  in  the  face  of  his  tormen¬ 
tors)  ;  I  do  not  fear  death,  nor  any  kind  of  tortures  ; 
thofe  who  fear  them  are  cowards  ;  they  are  lefs  than 
women;  life  is  nothing  to  thofe  that  have  courage  : 

May  my  enemies  be  confounded  with  defpair  and  rage  ! 

Oh  !  that  1  could  devour  them,  and  drink  their  blood 
to  the  lad  drop.” 

But  neither  the  intrepidity  on  one  fide,  nor  the  id- Surprifing 
flexibility  on  the  other,  are  among  themlelves  matter  contraft  in 
of  adonifhment :  for  vengeance,  and  fortitude  in  thethc  Ameri- 
midd  of  torment,  are  duties  which  they  confider  ascan  chaTat* 
facred ;  they  are  the  effeds  of  their  earlied  education, ten 
and  depend  upon  principles  inflilledinto  them  from  their 
infancy.  On  all  other  occafions  they  are  humane  and 
compafiionate.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  warmth  of  their 
affedion  towards  their  friends,  who  confid  of  all  thofe 
who  live  in  the  fame  village,  or  are  in  alliance  with  its' 
among  thefe  all  things  are  common  ;  and  this,  though' 
it  may  in  part  arife  from  their  not  poffefling  very  di-* 
dind  notions  of  feparate  property,  is  chiefly  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  drength  of  their  attachment ;  becaufe 
in  every  thing  elfe,  with  their  lives  as  well  as  their  for¬ 
tunes,  they  are  ready  to  ferve  their  friends.  Their 
houfes,  their  provifions,  even  their  young  women,  are 
not  enough  to  oblige  a  gued.  Has  any  one  of  thefe 
fucceeded  ill  in  his  hunting  ?  Has  his  harvefl  failed  ? 
or  is  his  houfe  burned  ?  He  feels  110  other  effed  of  his 
misfortunes,  than  that  it  gives  him  an  opportunity  to 
experience  the  benevolence  and  regard  of  his  fellow-citi¬ 
zens.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
or  to  thofe  who  have  privately  offended,  the  America*! 
is  implacable.  He  conceals  his  fentiments,  he  appears 
reconciled  until  by  fome  treachery  or  furprife  he  has 
an  opportunity  of  executing  an  horrible  revenge.  No 
length  of  time  is  fufficient  to  allay  his  refentment ;  no 
didance  of  place  great  enough  tcTproted  the  objed  ; 
he  croffes  "the  deeped  mountains,  he  pierces  the  mod 
impradicable  foreds,  and  traverfes  the  mod  hideous 
bogs  and  defarts  for  feveral  hundreds  of  miles  ;  bear¬ 
ing  the  inclemency  of  the  ftafons,  the  fatigue  of  the 
expedition,  the  extremes  of  hunger  and  third,  with 
patience  and  cheerfulnefs,  in  hopes  of  furprifing  hie 
enemy,  on  whom  he  exercifes  the  mod  (hocking  bar¬ 
barities,  even  to  the  eating  of  his  flefh.  To  fuch  ex- 
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enmity ;  and  fuch  indeed,  in  general,  is  the  chara£ler 
of  all  ftrong  and  uncultivated  minds. 

But  what  we  have  faid  refpe&ing  the  Indians  would 
be  a  faint  pidhire,  did  we  omit  observing  the  force  of 
their  friendfhip,  which  principally  appears  by  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  their  dead.  When  any  one  of  the  fociety  is 
cut  off,  he  is  lamented  by  the  whole  t  on  this  occafion 
a  thoufand  ceremonies  are  pra£l ifed,  denoting  the  moil 
lively  forrow.  No  bufinefs  is  tranfa&ed,  however  preff- 
ing,  till  all  the  pious  ceremonies  due  to  the  dead  are 
performed  The  body  is  wafhed,  anointed,  and  paint¬ 
ed.  Then  the  women  lament  the  lofs  with  hideous 
bowlings,  intermixed  with  fongs  which  celebrate  the 
great  actions  of  the  deceafed  and  his  anceftors.  The 
jnen  mourn  in  a  lefs  extravagant  manner.  The  whole 
village  is  prefent  at  the  interment,  and  the  corpfe  is 
habited  in  their  moil  fumptuous  ornaments.  Clofe  to 
the  body  of  the  defundl  are  placed  his  bows  and  ar¬ 
rows,  with  whatever  he  valued  moil  in  his  life,  and  a 
quantity  of  proviiion  for  his  fubfiftence  on  the  journey 
which  he  is  fuppofed  to  take.  This  folemnity,  like  every 
other,  is  attended  with  feafting.  The  funeral  being 
ended,  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  confine  themfelves 
to  their  huts  for  a  confiderable  time  to  indulge  their 
grief.  After  an  interval  of  fome  weeks  they  vifit  the 
grave,  repeat  their  forrow,  new  clothe  the  remains  of 
the  body,  and  a 61  over  again  all  the  folemnities  of  the 
funeral. 

Among  the  various  tokens  of  their  regard  for  their 
deceafed  friends,  the  moil  remarkable  is  what  they  call 
the  feaft  of  the  dead,  or  the  feaft  of  fouls .  The  day 
for  this  ceremony  is  appointed  in  the  council  of  their 
chiefs,,  who  give  orders  for  every  thing  which  may 
enable  them  to  celebrate  it  with  pomp  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  ;  and  the  neighbouring  nations  are  invited  to 
partake  of  the  entertainment.  At  this  time,  all  who 
have  died  fince  the  preceding  feaft  of  the  kind  are  ta¬ 
ken  out  of  their  graves.  Even  thofe  who  have  been 
interred  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  villages  are 
diligently  fought  for,  and  conduced  to  this  rendezvous 
of  the  dead,  which  exhibits  a  feene  of  horror  beyond 
the  power  of  defeription.  When  the  feaft  is  conclu¬ 
ded,  the  bodies  are  dreffed  in  the  fineft:  fkins  which 
can  be  procured,  and  after  being  expofed  for  fome  time 
in  this  pomp,  are  again  committed  to  the  earth  with 
great  folemnity,  which  is  fucceeded  by  funeral  games. 

Their  tafte  for  war,  which  forms  the  chief  ingredi¬ 
ent  ia  their  character,  gives  a  ftrong  bias  to  their  re¬ 
ligion.  Arefkoui,  or  the  god  of  battle,  is  revered  as 
the  great  god  of  the  Indians.  Him  they  invoke  be¬ 
fore  they  go  into  the  field ;  and  according  as  his  dif- 
pofition  is  more  or  lefs  favourable  to  them,  they  con¬ 
clude  they  will  be  more  or  lefs  fuccefsful.  Some  na¬ 
tions  worfhip  the  fun  and  moon  ;  among  others  there 
are  a  number  of  traditions,  relative  to  the  creation  of 
the  world  and  the  hiftory  of  the  gods  :  traditions  which 
refemble  the  Grecian  fables,  but  which  are  ft  ill  more 
abfurd  and  inconfiftent.  But  religion  is  not  the  pre¬ 
vailing  character  of  the  Indians  ;  and  except  when 
they  have  fome  immediate  occafion  for  the  afiiftance  of 
their  gods,  they  pay  them  no  fort  of  worfhip.  Like 
ail  rude  nations,  however,  they  are  ftrongly  addi6led 
to  fuperftition.  They  believe  in  the  exiftence  of  a 
number  of  good  and  bad  genii  or  fpirits,  who.  inter- 
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their  friendfhip  or  their  fere  in  the  affairs  of  mortals,  and  produce  all  our  hap-  Amend'. 

pinefs  or  mifery.  It  is  from  the  evil  genii,  in  parti-  w— 
cular,  that  our  difeafes  proceed  ;  and  it  is  to  the  good 
genii  we  are  indebted  for  a  cure.  The  miniflers  of 
the  genii  are  the  jugglers,  who  are  alfo  the  only  phy- 
ficians  among  the  favages.  Thefe,  jugglers  are  fuppo¬ 
fed  to  be  infpired  by  the  good  genii,  mofi  commonly 
in  their  dreams,  with  the  knowledge  of  future  events  ; 
they  are  called  in  to  the  afiiftance  of  the  fick,  and  are 
fuppofed  to  be  informed  by  the  genii  whether  they 
will  get  over  the  difeafe,  and  in  what  way  they  muft 
be  treated.  But  thefe  fpirits  are  extremely  Ample  in 
their  fyftem  of  phyfic,  and,  in  almofl  every  difeafe, 
direct  the  juggler  to  the  fame  remedy.  The  patient 
is  inclofed  in  a  narrow  cabin,  in  the  midft  of  which  is 
a  ftone  red-hot ;  on  this  they  throw  water,  until  he  is 
well  foaked  with  the  warm  vapour  and  his  own  fweat. 

Then  they  hurry  him  from  this  bagnio,  and  plunge 
him  fuddenly  into  the  next  river.  This  coarfe  method, 
which  cofls  many  their  lives,  often  performs  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  cures.  The  jugglers  have  likewife  the  ufe 
of  fome  fpecifics  of  wonderful  efficacy  ;  and  all  the 
favages  are  dexterous  in  curing  wounds  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  herbs.  But  the  power  of  thefe  remedies,  is 
always  attributed  to  the  magical  ceremonies  with  which 
they  are  adniiniftered.  .  33 

Though  the  women  generally  bear  the  laborious  partCondltios- 
of  domeftic  ceconomy,  their  condition  is  far  from  be -of  their  wo- 
ing  fo  fiavifh  as  it  appears.  On  the  contrary,  themen* 
greateft  refpedl  is  paid  by  the  men  to  the  female  fex. 

The  women  even  hold  their  councils,  and  have  their 
{hare  in  all  deliberations  which  concern  the  Hate.  Po¬ 
lygamy  is  pradlifed  by  fome  nations,  but  is  not  gene¬ 
ral.  In  mod,  they  content  themfelves  with  one  wife; 
but  a  divorce  is  admitted  in  cafe  of  adultery.  No  na¬ 
tion  of  the  Americans  is  without  a  regular  marriage, 
in  which  there  are  many  ceremonies  ;  the  principal  of 
which  is,  the  bride's  prefenting  the  bridegroom  with  a 
plate  of  their  corn.  The  women,  though  before  in¬ 
continent,  are  remarkable  for  chaftity  after  marriage.  34 
Liberty,  in  its  full  extent,  being  the  darling  pafiion  Their  ar- 
of  the  Indians,  their  education  is  directed  in  fuch  ad^ntloveof 
manner  as  to  cherifh  this  difpofition  to  the  utmoft.^  cr*y* 
Hence  children  are  never  upon  any  account  chaftifed 
with  blows,  and  they  are  feldom  even  reprimanded. 

Reafon,  they  fay,  will  guide  their  children  when  they 
come  to  the  ufe  of  it,  and  before  that  time  their  faults 
cannot  be  very  great  :  but  blows  might  damp  their  free 
and  martial  fpirit,  by  the  habit  of  a  fiavifh  motive,  to 
adlion.  When  grown  up,  they  experience  nothing 
like  command,  dependence,  or  fubordination  ;  even 
ftrong  perfuafion  is  induflrioufty  with-held  by  thofe 
who  have  influence  among  them. — No  man  is  held  in 
great  efteem,  unlefs  he  has  increafed  the  ftrengt.h  of 
his  country  with  a  captive,  or  adorned  his  hut  with  a 
fcalp  of  one  of  his  enemies. 

Controverfies  among  the  Indians  are  few,  and  quick¬ 
ly  decided.  When  any  criminal  matter  is  fo  flagrant 
as  to  become  a  national  concern,  it  is  brought  under 
the  jurifdidlion  of  the  great  council  ;  but  in  ordinary 
cafes,  the  crime  is  either  revenged  or  compromifed  by  35 
the  parties  concerned.  If  a  murder  be  committed,  the  Crimes  and 
family  which  has  loft  a  relation  prepares  to  retaliate  on]^™ts~ 
that  of  the  offender.  They  often  kill  the  murderer  ; 
and  when  this  happens,  the  kindred  of  the  laft  perfon 
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Hain  look  upon  themfelves  to  be  as  much  injured,  and 
to  have  the  fame  right  to  vengeance  as  the  other  party. 
In  general,  however,  the  offender  abfents  himfelf;  the 
friends  fend  compliments  of  condolence  to  thole  of  the 
perfon  that  has  been  murdered.  The  head  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  at  length  appears  with  a  number  of  prefents,  the 
delivery  of  which  he  accompanies  with  a  formal  fpeech. 
The  whole  ends,  as  ufual,  in  mutual  feaftings,  fongs,  and 
dances.  If  the  murder  is  committed  by  one  of  the  fame 
family  or  cabin,  that  cabin  has  the  full  right  of  judgment 
within  itfelf,  either  to  punifh  the  guilty  with  death,  or 
to  pardon  him,  or  to  oblige  him  to  give  fome  recom- 
pence  to  the  wife  or  children  of  the  flain.  Inflances  of 
fuch  a  crime,  however,  very  ieldom  happen  ;  for  their 
attachment  to  thofe  of  the  fame  family  is  remarkably 
flrong,  and  is  faid  to  produce  fuch  friendfhips  as  may 
vie  with  the  moft  celebrated  in  fabulous  antiquity. 
Such,  in  general,  are  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the 


manners  of  Indian  nations  ;  but  every  tribe  has  fomething  peculiar 
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to  itfelf.  Among  the  Hurons  and  Natchez,  the  dig 
nity  of  the  chief  is  hereditary,  and  the  right  of  fuccef- 
fion  in  the  female  line.  When  this  happens  to  be  ex- 
tindft,  the  moft  refpedlable  matron  of  the  tribe  makes 
choice  of  whom  Ihe  pleafes  to  fucceed. 

The  Cherokees  are  governed  by  fcveral  fachems  or 
chiefs,  eleded  by  the  different  villages  ;  as  are  alfo  the 
Creeks  and  Chactaws.  The  two  latter  punifh  adultery 
in  a  woman  by  cutting  off  her  hair,  which  they  will 
not  fuffer  to  grow  till  the  corn  is  ripe  the  next  feafon  $ 
but  the  Illinois,  for  the  fame  crime,  cut  off  the  wo- 
mens  nofes  and  ears. 

The  Indians  on  the  lakes  are  formed  into  a  fort  of 
empire  ;  and  the  emperor  is  elected  from  the  eldeft 
tribe,  which  is  that  of  the  Ottowawas.  He  has  the 
greateft  authority  of  any  chief  that  has  appeared  on  the 
continent  fince  our  acquaintance  with  it.  A  few  years 
ago,  the  perfon  who  held  this  rank  formed  a  defign  of 
uniting  all  the  Indian  nations  under  his  fovereignty ; 
but  he  mifearried  in  the  attempt. 

In  general,  the  American  Indians  live  to  a  great  age, 
although  it  is  not  pofiible  to  know  from  themfelves  the 
exadt  number  of  their  years.  It  was  afked  of  an  Indian, 
who  appeared  to  be  extremely  old,  what  age  he  was  of? 
I  am  above  twenty,  was  his  reply.  Upon  putting  the 
queftion  in  a  different  form,  by  reminding  him  of  cer¬ 
tain  circumftances  in  former  times,  My  machu,  faid 
he,  fpoke  to  me  when  I  was  young  of  the  Incas  *,  and 
he  had  feen  thefe  princes.  According  to  this  reply, 
there  mull  have  elapfed,  from  the  date  of  his  machu  s 
(his  grandfather’s)  remembrance  to  that  time,  a  period 
of  at  leaft  232  years.  The  man  who  made  this  reply 
appeared  to  be  1 20  years  of  age  :  for,  befides  the  white- 
nefs  of  his  hair  and  beard,  his  body  was  al moft  bent  to 
the  ground;  without,  however,  fhowing  any  other 
marks  of  debility  or  fuffering.  This  happened  in  1764. 
This  longevity,  attended  in  general  with  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  health,  is  probably  the  confequence  in  part  of  their 
vacancy  from  all  ferious  thought  and  employment, 
joined  alfo  with  the  robuft  texture  and  conformation  of 
their  bodily  organs.  If  the  Indians  did  not  deftroy 
one  another  in  their  almofl  perpetual  wars,  and  if  their 
habits  of  intoxication  were  not  fo  univerfal  and  incu¬ 
rable,  they  would  be,  of  all  the  races  of  men  who  in- 
.habit  the  globe,  the  moft  likely  to  prolong,  not  only 
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the  bounds,  but  the  enjoyments,  of  animal  life  to  their  Americi. 
utmoft  duration. 
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Let  us  now  attend  to  other  piftures  which  have  Other  pic- 
been  given  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  New^res 
World.  The  vices  and  defers  of  the  American  In-Amencan8, 
dians  have  by  feveral  writers  been  moft  unaccountably 
aggravated,  and  every  virtue  and  good  quality  denied 
them.  Their,  cruelties  have  been  already  deferibed 
and  accounted  for.  The  following  anecdote  of  an  Al¬ 
gonquin  woman  we  find  adduced  as  a  remarkable 
proof  of  their  innate  thirft  of  blood.  That  nation 
being  at  war  with  the  Iroquois,  fhe  happened  to  be 
made  prifoner,  and  was  carried  to  one  of  the  villages 
belonging  to  them.  Here  fhe  was  dripped  naked,  and 
her  hands  and  feet  bound  with  ropes  in  one  of  their 
cabins.  In  this  condition  file  remained  ten  days,  the  39 
favages  fleeping  round  her  every  night.  The  eleventh  Anecdote* 
night,  while  they  were  afleep,  fhe  found  means  to  dif-^"^" 
engage  one  of  her  hands,  with  which  fhe  immediately 
freed  herfelf  from  the  ropes,  and  went  to  the  door. 

Though  fhe  had  now  an  opportunity  of  efcaping  unper¬ 
ceived,  her  revengeful  temper  could  not  let  flip  fo  fa¬ 
vourable  an  opportunity  of  killing  one  of  her  enemies. 

The  attempt  was  manifeftly  at  the  hazard  of  her  own 
life  ;  yet,  Hatching  up  a  hatchet,  fhe  killed  the  lavage 
that  lay  next  her  5  and,  fpringing  out  of  the  cabin,  con¬ 
cealed  herfelf  in  a  hollow  tree  which  file  had  obferved 
the  day  before.  The  groans  of  the  dying  perfon  foon 
alarmed  the  other  favages,  and  the  young  ones  imme¬ 
diately  fet  out  in  puifuit  of  her.— Perceiving  from  her 
tree,  that  they  all  dire&ed  their  courfe  one  way,  and 
that  no  favage  was  near  her,  fhe  left  her  fan&uary,  and, 
flying  by  an  oppofite  dire&ion,  ran  into  a  foreft  with¬ 
out  being  perceived.  The  fecond  day  after  this  hap* 
pened,  her  footfleps  were  difeovered,  and  they  purfued 
her  with  fuch  expedition,  that  the  third  day  fhe  difeo¬ 
vered  her  enemies  at  her  heels.  Upon  this  fhe  threw 
herfelf  into  a  pond  of  water  ;  and,  diving  among  fome 
weeds  and  bulrufhes,  fhe  could  juft  breathe  above  wa¬ 
ter  without  being  perceived.  Her  purfners,  after  ma¬ 
king  the  moft  diligent  fearch,  were  forced  to  return.— 

For  35  days  this  woman  held  on  her  courfe  through 
woods  and  defarts,  without  any  other  fuftenance  than 
roots  and  wild  berries.  When  fhe  came  to  the  river 
St  Lawrence,  fhe  made  with  her  own  hands  a  kind  ot 
a  wicker  raft,  on  which  fhe  croffed  it.  As  fhe  went  by 
the  French  fort  Trois  Rivieres,  without  well  knowing 
where  fhe  was,  file  perceived  a  canoe  full  of  favages  r 
and,  fearing  they  might  be  Iroquois,  ran  again  into  the 
woods,  where  fhe  remained  till  funfet.—  Continuing, 
her  courfe,  foon  after  fhe  faw  Trois  Rivieres ;  and  was 
then  difeovered  by  a  party  whom  fhe  knew  to  be  Hu- 
rOns,  a  nation  in  alliance  with  the  Algonquins.  blie 
then  fquatted  down  behind  a  bufh,  calling  out  to  them 
that  fhe  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  feen,  becaufe  ike 
was  naked.  They  immediately  threw  her  a  blanket, 
and  then  conduced  lier  to  the  fort,  where  fhe  recounted’  ^ 

b'perfanal  courage  has  been  denied  them.  In  proof^J^ 
of  their  pufillanimity,  the  following  incidents  are  qu°-fillaillinity:- 
ted  from  Charlevoix  by  Lord  Karnes,  in  his  Sketches 
of  the  Hiftory  of  Man.  “  The  fort  de  Verclieres  in  Ca¬ 
nada,  belonging  to  the  French,  was,  in  the  year  1690^ 
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America,  attacked  by  fome  Iroquois.  They  approached  filently, 
U— v — / preparing  to  fcale  the  palifade,  when  fome  mufket-fhot 
made  them  retire.  Advancing  a  fecond  time,  they  were 
again  repulfed,  wondering  that  they  could  difcover  none 
but  a  woman,  who  was  feen  every  where.  This  was 
Madame  de  Vercheres,  who  appeared  as  refolute  as  if 
fupported  by  a  numerous  garrifon.  The  hopes  of  {form¬ 
ing  a  place  without  men  to  defend  it,  occafioned  reite¬ 
rated  attacks.  After  two  days  fiege,  they  retired,  fear¬ 
ing  to  be  intercepted  in  their  retreat.  Two  years  after, 
a  party  of  the  fame  nation  appeared  before  the  fort,  fo 
tmexpedledly,  that  a  girl  of  fourteen,  daughter  of  the 
proprietor,  had  but  time  to  fhut  the  gate.  With  the 
young  woman  there  was  not  a  foul  but  one  raw  foldier. 
She  fhowed  lierfelf  with  her  afiiftant,  fometimes  in  one 
place  and  fometimes  in  another ;  changing  her  drefs 
frequently,  in  order  to  give  fome  appearance  of  a  gar¬ 
rifon  ;  and  always  fired  opportunely.  The  faint-heart¬ 
ed  Iroquois  decamped  without  fuccefs.” 

There  is  no  inftance,  it  is  faid,  either  of  a  fingle  In¬ 
dian  facing  an  individual  of  any  other  nation  in  fair  and 
open  combat,  or  of  their  jointly  venturing  to  try  the 
fate  of  battle  with  an  equal  number  of  any  foes.  Even 
with  the  greateft  fuperiority  of  numbers,  they  dare  not 
meet  an  open  attack.  Yet,  notwithftanding  this  want 
of  courage,  they  are  ftill  formidable  ;  nay,  it  has  been 
known,  that  a  fmall  party  of  them  has  routed  a  much 
fuperior  body  of  regular  troops  :  but  this  can  only  hap¬ 
pen  when  they  have  furprifed  them  in  the  faftneffes  of 
their  forefts,  where  the  covert  of  the  wood  may  conceal 
them  until  they  take  their  aim  with  the  utmoft  certain¬ 
ty.  After  one  fuch  difeharge  they  immediately  retreat, 
without  leaving  the  fmalleft  trace  of  their  route.  It 
may  eafily  be  fuppofed,  that  an  onfet  of  this  kind  mult 
produce  confufion  even  among  the  fteadieit  troops, 
when  they  can  neither  know  the  number  of  their  ene- 
41  mies,  nor  perceive  the  place  where  they  lie  in  ambufh. 
Accufed  of  Perfidy  combined  with  cruelty  has  been  alfo  made  a 
perfidy.  part  of  their  character.  Don  Ulloa  relates,  That  the  In¬ 
dians  of  the  country  called  Natches ,  in  Louifiana,  laid 
a  plot  of  maffacring  in  one  night  every  individual  be¬ 
longing  to  the  French  colony  eftablifhed  there.  This 
plot  they  aftnally  executed,  notwithftanding  the  feem- 
ing  good  underftanding  that  fubfifted  between  them 
and  thefe  European  neighbours.  Such  was  the  fecre- 
cy  which  they  obferved,  that  no  perfon  had  the  leaft 
fufpicion  of  their  defign  until  the  blow  was  ftruck. 
One  Frenchman  alone  efcaped,  by  favour  of  the  dark- 
nefs,  to  relate  the  difafter  of  his  countrymen.  The 
compafiion  of  a  female  Indian  contributed  alfo  in  fome 
meafure  to  his  exemption  from  the  general  maffacre. 
The  tribe  of  Natches  had  invited  the  Indians  of  other 
countries,  even  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  to  join  in 
the  fame  confpiracy.  The  day,  or  rather  the  ni^ht, 
was  fixed,  on  which  they  were  to  make  an  united  at¬ 
tack  on  the  French  colonifls.  It  was  intimated  by 
fending  a  parcel  of  rods,  more  or  lefs  numerous  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  local  diftance  of  each  tribe,  with  an  injunc¬ 
tion  to  abftradt  one  rod  daily ;  the  day  on  which  the 
laft  fell  to  be  taken  away  being  that  fixed  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  their  plan.  The  women  were  partners  of  the 
bloody  fecret.  The  parcels  of  rods  being  thus  diftri- 
buted,  that  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Natches  happen¬ 
ed  to  remain  in  the  cuftody  of  a  female.  This  woman, 
either  moved  by  her  own  feelings  of  companion,  or  by 


the  commiferation  exprefied  by  her  female  acquaintan-  America 
ces  in  the  view  of  the  propofed  feene  of  bloodfhed,  v  — y — ,  j 
abftrafted  one  day  three  or  four  of  the  rods,  and  thus 
anticipated  the  term  of  her  tribe’s  proceeding  to  the 
execution  of  the  general  confpiracy.  The  confequence 
of  this  was,  that  the  Natches  were  the  oftly  adtors  in 
this  carnage  ;  their  diftant  afi'oeiates  having  ftill  feveral 
rods  remaining  at  the  time  when  the  former  made  the 
attack.  An  opportunity  was  thereby  given  to  the  eo- 
lonifts  in  thofe  quarters  to  take  mealures  for  their  de¬ 
fence,  and  for  preventing  a  more  extenfive  execution 
of  the  defign. 

It  was  by  confpiracies  fimilar  to  this  that  the  Indians 
of  the  province  of  Macas,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
deftroyed  the  opulent  city  of  Logrogno,  the  colony  of 
Guambaya,  and  its  capital  Sevilla  del  Oro  ;  and  that 
fo  completely,  that  it  is  no  longer  known  in  what  place 
thefe  fettlements  exifted,  or  where  that  abundance  of 
gold  was  found  from  which  the  laft-mentioned  city  took 
the  addition  to  its  name.  Like  ravages  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  upon  ITmperiale  in  Chili,  the  colonies  of  the 
Miflions  of  Chuncas,  thofe  of  Darien  in  Terra  Firma, 
and  many  other  places,  which  have  afforded  feenes  of 
this  barbarous  ferocity.  Thefe  confpiracies  are  always 
carried  on  in  the  fame  manner.  The  fecret  is  inviola¬ 
bly  kept,  the  a&ors  aftemble  at  the  precife  hour  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  every  individual  is  animated  with  the  fame 
fanguinary  purpofes.  The  males  that  fall  into  their 
hands  are  put  to  death  with  every  fhocking  circum- 
ftance  that  can  be  fuggefted  by  a  cool  and  determined 
cruelty.  The  females  are  carried  off,  and  preferved  as 
monuments  of  their  vidlory,  to  be  employed  as  their 
occafions  require. 

Nor  can  this  odious  cruelty  and  treachery,  it  is  faid, 
be  juftly  aferibed  to  their  fubjeftion  to  a  foreign  yoke, 
feeing  the  fame  charafter  belongs  equally  to  all  the  o- 
riginal  inhabitants  of  this  vaft  continent,  even  thofe 
who  have  preferved  their  independence  rnoft;  complete¬ 
ly.  Certain  it  is,  continues  he,  that  thefe  people,  with 
the  moft  limited  capacities  for  every  thing  elfe,  difplay 
an  aftonifhing  degree  of  penetration  and  fubtlety  with 
refpeft  to  every  obje&  that  involves  treachery,  blood-  ' 
died,  and  rapine.  As  to  thefe,  they  feem  to  have  been 
all  educated  at  one  fchool ;  and  a  fecret,  referring  to 
any  fuch  plan,  no  con  fide  ration  on  earth  can  extort 
from  them.  A1 

Their  underftandings  alfo  have  been  reprefented  as  Their  un- 
not  lefs  contemptible  than  their  manners  are  grofs  andderftan(Jin£ 
brutal.  Many  nations  are  neither  capable  of  forming  rePre^tc<i 
an  arrangement  for  futurity;  nor  did  their  folicitudeaS  WCa*‘ 
or  forefight  extend  fo  far.  They  fet  no  value  upon 
thofe  things  of  which  they  were  not  in  fome  imme¬ 
diate  want.  In  the  evening,  when  a  Carib  is  going  to 
reft,  no  consideration  will  tempt  him  to  fell  his  ham¬ 
mock  ;  but  in  the  morning  he  will  part  with  it  for 
the  flighted:  trifle.  At  the  clofe  of  winter,  a  North 
American,  mindful  of  what  he  has  fufFered  from  the 
cold,  fets  himfelf  with  vigour  to  prepare  materials  for 
erecting  a  comfortable  hut  to  prote£  him  againft  the 
inclemency  of  the  fucceeding  feafon  :  but  as  foon  as 
the  weather  becomes  mild,  he  abandons  his  work,  and 
never  thinks  of  it  more  till  the  return  of  the  cold 
compels  him  to  refume  it.— In  fhort,  to  be  free  from 
labour  feems  to  be  the  utmoft  wifh  of  an  American. 

They  will  continue  whole  days  flretched  in  their  ham¬ 
mocks 
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America,  mocks,  or  feated  on  the  earth,  without  changing  their 
pofture,  railing  their  eyes,  or  uttering  a  Tingle  word. 
They  cannot  compute  the  fucccfiion  of  days  nor  of 
weeks.  The  different  afpe&s  of  the  moon  alone  engage 
Alleged  in- their  attention's  a  meafure  of  time.  Of  the  year  they 
dolence  and  have  no  other  conception  than  what  is  fuggefted  to 
ftupidity.  them  by  the  alternate  heat  of  fummer  and  cold  of  win¬ 
ter;  nor  have  they  the  leafl  idea  of  applying  to  this 
period  the  obvious  computation  of  the  months  which 
it  contains.  When  it  is  afked  of  any  old  man  in  Peru, 
even  the  mofl  civilized,  what  age  he  is  of?  the  only 
anfwer  he  can  give  is  the  number  of  caciques  he  has  • 
feen.  It  often  happens,  too,  that  they  only  recoiled 
the  mofl  diftant  of  thefe  princes  in  whofe  time  certain 
circumllances  had  happened  peculiarly  memorable, while 
of  thofe  that  lived  in  a  more  recent  period  they  have 
loft  all  remembrance. 

The  fame  grofs  ftupidity  is  alleged  to  be  obfervable 
in  thofe  Indians  who  have  retained  their  original  liberty. 
They  are  never  known  to  fix  the  dates  of  any  events  in 
their  minds,  or  to  trace  the  fuccefiion  of  circumllances 
that  have  arifen  from  fuch  events.  Their  imagination 
takes  in  only  the  prefent,  and  in  that  only  what  inti¬ 
mately  concerns  themfelves.  Nor  can  difcipline  or  in- 
ftrudion  overcome  this  natural  defect  of  apprehenfion. 
In  fad,  the  fubjeded  Indians  in  Peru,  who  have  a  con¬ 
tinual  intercourfe  with  the  Spaniards,  who  are  furnifh- 
cd  with  curates  perpetually  occupied  in  giving  them 
leffons  of  religion  and  morality,  and  who  mix  with  all 
ranks  of  the  civilized  fociety  eftablifhed  among  them, 
are  almoft  as  flupid  and  barbarous  as  their  countrymen 
who  have  had  no  fuch  advantages.  The  Peruvians, 
while  they  lived  under  the  government  of  their  Incas, 
preferved  the  records  of  certain  remarkable  events. 
They  had  alfo  a  kind  of  regular  government,  defcri- 
bed  by  the  hiftorians  of  the  conqueft  of  Peru.  This 
government  originated  entirely  from  the  attention  and 
abilities  of  their  princes,  and  from  the  regulations  en- 
aded  by  them  for  directing  the  condud  of  their  fub- 
jeds.  This  ancient  degree  of  civilization  among  them 
gives  ground  to  prefume,  that  their  legislatures  fprung 
from  fome  race  more  enlightened  than  the  other  tribes 
of  Indians ;  a  race  of  which  no  individual  feems  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  prefent  times. 

Vanity  and  conceit  are  faid  to  be  blended  with  their 
ignorance  and  treachery.  Notwithftanding  all  they 
fuffer  from  Europeans,  they  ftill,  it  is  faid,  confider 
themfelves  as  a  race  of  men  far  fuperior  to  their  con¬ 
querors  This  proud  belief,  arifing  from  their  pervert¬ 
ed  ideas  of  excellence,  is  univerfal  over  the  whole  known 
continent  of  America.  They  do  not  think  it  pofiible 
that  any  people  can  be  fo  intelligent  as  themfelves. 
When  they  aredeteded  in  any  of  their  plots,  it  is  their 
common  obfervation,  that  the  Spaniards,  or  Viracochas^ 
want  to  be  as  knowing,  as  they  are.  Thofe  of  Loui- 
fiana  and  the  countries  adjacent,  are  equally  vain  of 
their  fuperior  underftanding,  confounding  that  quality 
with  the  cunning  which  they  ihemfelves  conftantly 
pradife.  The  whole  objed  of  their  tranfadions  is  to 
over-reach  thofe  with  whom  they  deal.  Yet  though 
faithlefs  themfelves,  they  never  forgive  the  breach  of 
promife  on  the  part  of  others.  While  the  Europeans 
leek  their  amity  by  prefents,  they  give  themfelves  no 
concern  to  fecure  a  reciprocal  friendfhip.  Hence,  pro¬ 
bably,  arifes  their  idea,  that  they  muft  be  a  fuperior 
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race  of  men,  in  ability  and  intelligence,  to  thofe  who  America, 
are  at  fuch  pains  to  court  their  alliance,  and  avert  their  v— — 
enmity.  45 

Their  natural  eloquence  has  alfo  been  decried.  The  Their  elo- 
free  tribes  of  favages  who  enter  into  conventions  withT161106  dif- 
the  Europeans,  it  is  obferved,  are  accuftomed  to  make  Par32ed» 
long,  pompous,  and,  according  to  their  own  notions, 
fublime  harangues,  but  without  any  method  or  connec¬ 
tion.  The  whole  is  a  colledion  of  disjointed  meta¬ 
phors  and  comparifons.  The  light,  heat,  and  courfe 
of  the  fun,  form  the  principal  topic  of  their  difeourfe  ; 
and  thefe  unintelligible  reafoiiings  are  always  accompa¬ 
nied  with  violent  and  ridiculous  geftures.  Numberlefs 
repetitions  prolong  the  oration,  which,  if  not  inter¬ 
rupted,  would  laft  whole  days  :  At  the  fame  time,, 
they  meditate  very  accurately  before  hand,  in  order  to 
avoid  mentioning  any  thing  but  what  they  are  deiirous 
to  obtain.  This  pompous  faculty  of  making  fpeeches 
is  alfo  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  conceive  them¬ 
felves  to  be  fuperior  to  the  nations  of  Europe  :  They 
imagine  that  it  is  their  eloquence  that  procures  them 
the  favours  they  afk.  The  fnbje&cd  Indians  converfe 
precifely  in  the  fame  ftyle.  Prolix  and  tedious,  they 
never  know  when  to  ftop ;  fo  that,  excepting  by  the 
difference  in  language,  it  would  be  impofiible,  in  this 
refpedt,  to  diftinguifh  a  civilized  Peruvian  from  an 
inhabitant  of  the  moil  favage  diftridts  to  the  north¬ 
ward. 
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But  fuch  partial  and  detached  views  as  the  above.  All  thefe 
were  they  even  free  from  mifreprefentation,  are  not 
juft  ground  upon  which  to  form  an  eilimate  of  their  cha-£re^  from 
ra&er.  Their  qualities,  good  and  bad,  (for  they  certainly  mifrepre. 
poffefs  both),  their  way  of  life,  the  Hate  of  fociety  a-  fentation. 
mong  them,  with  all  the  circumllances  of  their  con¬ 
dition,  ought  to  be  conlidered  in  connexion,  and  in 
regard  to  their  mutual  influence.  Such  a  view  has 
been  given  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  article ;  from 
which,  it  is  hoped,  their  real  character  may  be  eafily 
deduced. 

Many  of  the  difagreeable  traits  exhibited  in  the  anec¬ 
dotes  juft  quoted,  are  indeed  extra  died  from  Don  Ulloa ; 
an  author  of  credit  and  reputation  ;  but  a  Spaniard, 
and  evidently  biaffed  in  fome  degree  by  a  defire  to  pal¬ 
liate  the  enormities  of  his  countrymen  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe.  And  with  regard  to  the  worll  and  leaft 
equivocal  parts  of  the  American  charadler,  cruelty  and 
revenge,  it  may  be  fairly  queftioned,  whether  the  in- 
ftances  of  thefe^  either  in  refpedl  of  their  caule  or  their 
atrocity,  be  at  all  comparable  to  thofe  exhibited  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  hiftory,  and  ftaining  the  aanals  of  Chriften- 
dom  to  thofe,  for  inftance,  of  the  Spaniards  them¬ 
felves,  at  their  firft  difeovery  of  America  ;  to  thofe  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  engines  found  on  board  their  mighty 
Armada  ;  to  thofe  which,  in  cold  blood,  were  perpe¬ 
trated  by  the  Dutch  at  Amboyna  ;  to  the  dragoonmgs 
of  the  French  ;  to  their  religious  maffacres  ;  or  even  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  Inquilition  !  47- 

Still  hardier,  however,  are  the  deferiptions  given  byThephyfii 
Buffon  and  de  Paw  of  the  natives  of  this  whole  conti-cal  uelcnp-, 
nent,  in  which  the  moll  mortifying  degeneracy  of  the  «omo£ ?Buf- 
human  race,  as  well  as  of  all  the  inferior  animals  is  Paw  refu. 
afferted  to  be  confpicuous.  Againft  thofe  philoio-tea< 
phers,  or  rather  theorifts,  the  Americans  have  found  ^ 
an  able  advocate  in  the  Abbe  Clavigero ;  an  hiftorian  Mexico, 
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America,  whofe  fituation  and  long  refidence  in  America  afforded 
him  the  beft  means  of  information,  and  who,  though 
himfelf  a  fubjed  of  Spain,  appears  fuperior  to  preju¬ 
dice,  and  difdains  in  his  defcription  the  gloffes  of  po¬ 
licy. 

Concerning  the  ftature  of  the  Americans,  M.  de  Paw 
fays,  in  general,  that  although  it  is  not  equal  to  the 
ftature  of  the  Caftilians,  there  is  but  little  difference 
between  them.  But  the  Abbe  Clavigero  'evinces,  that 
the  Indians  who  inhabit  thofe  countries  lying  between 
9  and  40  degrees  of  north  latitude,  which  are  the  li¬ 
mits  of  the  difcoveries  of  the  Spaniards,  are  more  than 
five  Parifran  feet  in  height,  'and  that  thofe  who  do  not 
reach  that  ftature  are  as  few  in  number  amotigft  the  In¬ 
dians  as  they  are  amongft  the  Spaniards.  It  is  befides 
certain,  that  many  of  thofe  nations,  as  the  Apaches , 
the  Hiaquefe ,  the  Piviefe ,  and  Cochimtesy  are  at  leaft  as 
tall  as  the  tallcft  Europeans.;  and  that,  in  all  the  vaft 
extent  of  the  New  World,  no  race  of  people  has  been 
found,  except  the  Efquimaux,  fo  diminutive  in  ftature 
as  the  Laplanders,  the  Sarnojeds ,  and  Tartars,  in  the 
north  of  the  Old  continent.  In  this  refped,  therefore, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  continents  are  upon  an  e- 
quality. 

stature,  Of  .the  fhape  and  charader  of  the  Mexican  Indians, 

ihape,  &c.  the  Abbe  gives  a  moft  advantageous  defcription;  which 
he  a  {Torts  no  one  who  reads  it  in  America  will  contra - 
did,  unlefs  he  views  them  with  the  eye  of  a  prejudiced 
mind.  It  is  true,  that  Ulloa  fays,  in  fpeaking  of  the 
Indians  of  Quito,  he  had  obferved,  “  that  imperfect 
people  abounded  among  them  ;  that  they  were  either 
irregularly  diminutive,  or  monllrous  in  fome  other  re¬ 
fped  ;  that  they  became  either  infenfible,  dumb,  or 
blind,  or  wanted  fome  limb  of  their  body.”  Having 
therefore  made  fome  inquiry  refpeding  this  fingularity 
of  the  Qjuitans,  the  Abbe  found,  that  fuch  defeds 
were  neither  caufed  by  bad  humours,  nor  by  the  cli¬ 
mate,  but  by  the  miftaken  and  blind  humanity  of  their 
parents,  who,  in  order  to  free  their  children  from  the 
hardfhips  and  toils  to  which  the  healthy  Indians  are 
fubjeded  by  the  Spaniards,  fix  fome  deformity  or  weak- 
nefs  upon  them  that  they  may  become  ufelefs  :  a  cir- 
cumftance  of  mifery  which  does  not  happen  in  other 
countries  of  America,  nor  in  thofe  places  of  the  fame 
kingdom  of  Quito,  where  the  Indians  are  under  no 
fuch  oppreffion.  M.  de  Paw,  and  in  agreement  with 
him  Dr  Robertfon,  fays,  that  no  deformed  perfons  are 
to  be  found  among  the  favages  of  America  ;  >becaufe, 
like  the  ancient  Lacedemonians,  they  put  to  death 
thofe  children  which  are  born  hunch-backed,  blind, 
or  defective  in  any  limb  ;  but  that  in  thofe  countries 
where  they  are  formed  into  focieties,  and  the  vigilance 
of  their  rulers  prevent  the  murder  of  fuch  infants, 
the  number  of  their  deformed  individuals  is  greater 
than  it  is  in  any  country  of  Europe.  This  would 
make  an  exceeding  good  folution  of  the  difficulty, 
if  it  were  true  :  but  if,  poffibly,  there  has  been  in  A- 
merica  a  tribe  of  favages  who  have  imitated  the  bar¬ 
barous  example  of  the  celebrated  Lacedemonians,  it  is 
certain  that  thofe  authors  have  no  grounds  to  impute 
fuch  inhumanity  to  the  reft  of  the  Americans  ;  for  that 
it  has  not  been  the  practice,  at  leaft  with  the  far  great¬ 
er  part  of  thofe  nations,  is  to  be  demonftrated  from  the 
atteftations  of  the  authors  the  beft  acquainted  with 
their  cuftoms. 
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No  argument  againft  the  New  World  can  be  drawn  Amerira, 
from  the  colour  of  the  Americans  :  for  their  colour  is 
lefs  diftant  from  the  white  of  the  Europeans  than  it  is 
from  the  black  of  the  Africans,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
Afiatics.  The  hair  of  the  Mexicans,  and  of  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  Indians,  is,  as  we  have  already  faid,  coarfe 
and  thick  ;  on  their  face  they  appear  to  have  little,  and 
in  general  none  on  their  arms  and  legs  :  but  it  is  an  error 
to  fay,  as  M.dePaw  does,  that  they  are  entirely  deftitute 
of  hair  in  all  the  other  paits  of  their  body.  This  is  ^ 
one  of  the  many  paffages  of  the  Philofophical  Refearch-  Error3  con. 
es,  at  which  the  Mexicans,  and  all  the  other  nations,  cerning 
muft  fmile  to  find  an  European  philofopher  fo  eager  to  their  want 
diveft  them  of  the  drefs  they  had  from  nature.  Dou^bear(h 
Ulloa,  indeed,  in  the  defcription  which  he  gives  of  the6^* 
Indians  of  Quito,  fays,  that  hair  neither  grows  upon 
the  men  nor  upon  the  women  when  they  arrive  at  pu¬ 
berty,  as  it  does  on  the  reft  of  mankind  ;  but  whatever 
fingularity  may  attend  the  Quitans,  or  occafion  this 
circumftance,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  among  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  in  general,  the  period  of  puberty  is  accompanied 
with  the  fame  fymptoms  as  it  is  among  other  nations 
of  the  world.  In  fad,  with  the  North  Americans,  it  i3 
difgraceful  to  be  hairy  on  the  body.  They  fay  it  li¬ 
kens  them  to  hogs.  They  therefore  pluck  the  hair  as 
faff  as  it  appears.  But  the  traders  who  marry  their 
women,  and  prevail  on  them  to  difeontinue  this  prac¬ 
tice,  fay,  that  nature  is  the  fame  with  them  as  with 
the- whites.  As  to  the  beards  of  the  men,  had  Buffon 
or  de  Paw  known  the  pains  and  trouble  it  cofts  them 
to  pluck  out  by  the  ropts  the  hair  that  grows  on  their 
faces,  they  would  have  feen  that  nature  had  not  been 
deficient  in  that  refped.  Every  nation  has  its  cuftoms. 

“  I  have  feen  an  Indian  beau,  with  a  looking* glafs  in 
his  hand,  (fays  Mr  Jefferfon),  examining  his  face  for 
hours  together,  and  plucking  out  by  the  roots  eve¬ 
ry  hair  he  could  difeover,  with  a  kind  of  tweezer 
made  of  a  piece  of  fine  brafs  wire,  that  had  been 
twifted  round  a  flick,  and  which  he  ufed  with  great 
dexterity.”  50 

The  very  afped  of  an  Angolan,  Mandingan,  or  Con- Their  form 
gan,  would  have  fhocked  M.  de  Paw,  and  made  himand 
recall  that  cenfure  which  he  paffes  on  the  colour,  the 
make,  and  hair  of  the  Americans.  What  can  be  ima-of  fomc 
gined  more  contrary  to  the  idea  we  have  of  beauty,  and  other  ua- 
the  perfedion  of  the  human  frame,  than  a  man  whofetions. 
body  emits  a  rank  fmell,  whofe  fkin  is  as  black  as  ink, 
whole  head  and  face  are  covered  with  black  wool  in- 
fteadof  hair,  whofe  eyes  are  yellow  and  bloody,  whofe 
lips  are  thick  and  blackifh,  and  whofe  nofe  is  fiat  ? 

Such  are  the  inhabitants  of  a  very  large  portion  of  A- 
frica,  and  of  many  iflands  of  Afia.  What  men  can  be 
more  imperfed  than  thofe  who  meafure  no  more  than 
four  feet  in  ftature,  whofe  faces  are  long  and  flat,  the 
nofe  compreffed,  theirides  yellowifh  black,  the  eye-lids 
turned  back  towards  the  temples,  the  cheeks  extraor¬ 
dinarily  elevated,  their  mouths  monftroufly  large,  their 
lips  thick  and  prominent,  and  the  lower  part  of  their 
vifages  extremely  narrow?  Such,  according  to  Count 
de  Buffon,  are  the  Laplanders,  the  Zemblans,  the  Bo- 
randines,  the  Samojeds,  and  Tartars  in  the  Eaft.  What 
objeds  more  deformed  than  men  whofe  faces  are  too 
long  and  wrinkled  even  in  their  youth,  their  nofes  thick 
and  compreffed,  their  eyes  fmall  and  funk,  their  cheeks 
very  much  railed,  the  upper  jaw  low,  their  teeth 
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America.  long  and  difunited,  eye-brows  fo  thick  that  they  fhadc 
»  — w- —  their  eyes  ;  the  eye-lids  thick,  fome  bridles  on  their 
faces  indead  of  beard,  large  thighs  and  fmall  legs  ? 
Such  is  the  pi&ure  Count  de  BufFon  gives  of  the  Tar¬ 
tars  ;  that  is,  of  thofe  people  who,  as  he  fays,  inhabit 
a  tra£l  of  land  in  Afia  1200  leagues  long  and  upwards, 
&nd  more  than  790  broad.  Amonglt  thcfe  the  Cal- 
mucks  are  the  moil  remarkable  for  their  deformity  ; 
which  is  fo  great,  that,  according  to  Tavernier,  they 
are  the  mod  brutal  men  of  all  the  univerfe.  Their  fa¬ 
ces  are  fo  broad  that  there  is  a  fpacc  of  five  or  fix  inch- 
S^between  their  eyes,  according  as  Count  de  BufFon 
himfelf  affirms.  In  Calicut,  in  Ceylon,  and  other 
countries  of  India,  there  is,  fay  Pyrard  and  other  wri¬ 
ters  on  thofe  regions,  a  race  of  men  who  have  one  or 
both  of  their  legs  as  thick  as  the  body  of  a  man  ;  and 
that  this  deformity  among  them  is  almoil  hereditary. 
The  Hottentots,  befides  other  grofs  impcrfe£lions,  have 
that  mondrous  irregularity  attending  them,  of  a  cal¬ 
lous  appendage  extending  from  the  os  pupis  down¬ 
wards,  according  to  the  teflimony  of  the  hiilorians  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Struys,  Gemelli,  and  other 
travellers  affirm,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Eambry,  in 
the  iflands  of  Formofa,  and  of  Mindoro,  men  have 
been  found  with  tails.  Bomare  fays,  that  a  thing  of 
this  kind  in  men  is  nothing  elfe  than  an  elongation  of 
the  os  coccygis ;  but  what  is  a  tail  in  quadrupeds  but 
the  elongation  of  that  bone,  though  divided  into  di- 
ftin6l  articulations  ?  However  it  may  be,  it  is  certain, 
that  that  elongation  renders  thofe  Afiatics  fully  as  ir¬ 
regular  as  if  it  was  a  real  tail. 

If  we  were,  in  like  manner,  to  go  through  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Afia  and  Africa,  we  fhould  hardly  find  any 
extenfive  country  where  the  colour  of  men  is  not  dark¬ 
er,  where  there  are  not  flronger  irregularities  obferved, 
and  groffer  defers  to  be  found  in  them,  than  M.  de 
Paw  finds  fault  with  in  the  Americans.  The  colour 
of  the  latter  is  a  good  deal  clearer  than  that  of  almofl 
all  the  Africans  and  the  inhabitants  of  fouthern  Afia. 
Even  their  alledged  fcantinefs  of  beard  is  common  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Iflands,  and  of  all  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  to  the  famous  Chinefe,  Japanefe, 
Tartars,  and  many  other  nations  of  the  Old  continent. 
The  imperfections  of  the  Americans,  however  great 
they  may  be  reprefented  to  be,  are  certainly  not  com¬ 
parable  with  the  defects  of  that  immenfe  people,  whofe 
t  character  we  have  fketched,  and  others  whom  we  omit. 
Their  con-  M.  de  Paw  reprefents  the  Americans  to  be  a  feeble 
ftitution  and  difeafed  fet  of  nations  ;  and,  in  order  to  demon - 
and  corpo-  ftrate  the  weaknefs  and  diforder  of  their  phyfical  con- 
ral abilities.^ jtution,  adduces  feveral  proofs  equally  ridiculous  and 
ill  founded,  and  which  it  will  not  be  expelled  we  fhould 
enumerate.  He  allcdges,  among  other  particulars,  that 
they  were  overcome  in  wreflling  by  all  the  Europeans, 
and  that  they  funk  under  a  moderate  burden  ;  that  by 
a  computation  made,  200,000  Americans  were  found 
to  have  perifhed  in  one  year  from  carrying  of  baggage. 
With  refpect  to  the  firfl  point,  the  Abbe  Clavigero  ob- 
ferves,  it  would  be  neceffary  that  the  experiment  of 
wreflling  wasmadebetween  many  individuals  of  each  con¬ 
tinent,  and  that  the  victory  fhould  be  attefled  by  the  A- 
mericans  as  well  as  the  Europeans.  It  is  not,  however, 
meant  to  infill,  that  the  Americans  are  flronger  than  the 
Europeans.  They  may  be  lefs  flrong,  without  the  hu¬ 
man  fpecies  having  degenerated  in  them.  The  Swifs  are 
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flronger  than  the  Italians  ;  and  flill  we  do  not  believe  America* 
the  Italians  are  degenerated,  nor  do  we  tax  the  climate 
of  Italy.  The  inltance  of  200,000  Americans  having 
died  in  one  year,  under  the  weight  of  baggage,  were  it 
true,  would  not  convince  us  fo  much  of  the  weaknefs 
of  the  Americans,  as  of  the  inhumanity  of  the  Euro- 
peans.  In  the  fame  manner  that  thofe  200,000  Ame¬ 
ricans  perifhed,  200,000  Prufiians  would  alfo  have  pe¬ 
rifhed,  had  they  been  obliged  to  make  a  journey 
of  between  300  and  400  miles,  with  100  pounds  of 
burden  upon  their  backs  ;  if  they  had  collars  of  iron 
about  their  necks,  and  were  obliged  to  carry  that  load 
over  rocks  and  mountains  ;  if  thofe  who  became  ex* 
haufled  with  fatigue,  or  wounded  their  feet  fo  as  to 
impede  their  progrefs,  had  their  heads  cut  off  that  they 
might  not  retard  the  pace  of  the  refl  ;  and  if  they  were 
not  allowed  but  a  fmall  morfel  of  bread  to  enable  them 
to  fupport  fo  fevere  a  toil.  Les  Cafas,  from  whom  M* 
de  Paw  got  the  account  of  the  200,000  Americans 
who  died  under  the  fatigue  of  carrying  baggage,  re¬ 
lates  alfo  all  the  above  mentioned  circumflances.  If 
that  author  therefore  is  to  be  credited  in  the  lafl,  he  h 
alfo  to  be  credited  in  the  firfl.  But  a  philofopher  who 
vaunts  the  phyfical  and  moral  qualities  of  Europeans 
over  thofe  of  the  Americans,  would  have  done  better, 
we  think,  to  have  fupprefTed  fails  fo  opprobrious  to 
the  Europeans  thcmfelves. 

Nothing  in  fact  demonflrates  fo  clearly  the  robufl-Their  la- 
nefs  of  the  Americans  as  thofe  various  and  lading  fa- hour  and 
tigues  in  which  they  are  continually  engaged.  M.  demduftry* 
Paw  fays,  that  when  the  New  World  was  difeovered, 
nothing  was  to  be  feen  but  thick  woods  ;  that  at 
prefent  there  are  fome  lands  cultivated,  not  by  the  A- 
mericans,  however,  but  by  the  Africans  and  Euro¬ 
peans  ;  and  that  the  foil  in  cultivation  is  to  the  foil 
which  is  uncultivated  as  2000  to  2,000,000.  Thefe 
three  affertions  the  Abbe  demonilrates  to  be  precisely 
as  many  errors.  Since  the  conqned,  the  Americans 
alone  have  been  the  people  who  have  fupported  all  the 
fatigues  of  agriculture  in  all  the  vail  countries  of  the 
continent  of  South  America,  and  in  the  greater  part 
of  thofe  of  South  America  fubject  to  the  crown  of 
Spain.  No  European  is  ever  to  be  feen  employed  in 
the  labours  of  the  field.  The  Moors  who,  in  compa- 
rifon  of  the  Americans,  are  very  few  in  number  in  the 
kingdom  of  New  Spain,  are  charged  with  the  culture 
of  the  fugar-cane  and  tobacco,  and  the  making  of  fa- 
gar  ;  but  the  foil  dedined  tor  the  cultivation  of  thofe 
plants  is  not  with  refpect  to  all  the  cultivated  land  of 
that  country  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two  thoufand. 

The  Americans  are  the  people  who  labour  on  the  foil* 

They  are  the  tillers,  the  fowers,  the  weeders,  and  the 
reapers  of  the  wheat,  of  the  maize,  of  the  rice,  of  the 
beans,  and  other  kinds  of  grain  and  pulfe,  of  the  cacao, 
of  the  vanilla,  of  the  cotton,  of  the  indigo,  and  all  other 
plants  ufeful  to  the  fudenance,  the  clothing,  and  com¬ 
merce  of  thofe  provinces  ;  and  without  them  fo  little 
can  be  done,  that  in  the  year  1762,  the  harved  of 
wheat  was  abandoned  in  many  places  on  account  of  a 
ficknefs  which  prevailed  and  prevented  the  Indians 
from  reaping  it.  But  this  is  not  all ;  the  Americans 
are  they  who  cut  and  tranfport  all  the  neceffary  timber 
from  the  woods  ;  who  cut,  tranfport,  and  work  the 
Hones  ;  who  make  lime,  plader,  and  tiles ;  who  con¬ 
duct  all  the  buildings  of  that  kingdom,  except  a  few 
4  A  places 
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America,  places  where  none  of  them  inhabit  ;  who  open  and  re- 
— y wpair  all  the  roads,  who  make  the  canals  and  fiuices,  and 
clean  the  cities.  They  work  in  many  mines  of  gold,  of 
filver,  of  copper,  &c.  they  are  the  (hepherds,  herdfmen, 
weavers,  potters,  ba fleet -makers,  bakers,  couriers,  day- 
labourers,  &c  ;  in  a  word,  they  are  the  perfons  who 
bear  all  the  burden  of  public  labours.  Thefe,  fays  our 
juftly  indignant  author,  are  the  employments  of  the 
weak,  da  Hardly,  and  ufelefs  Americans  ;  while  the  vi¬ 
gorous  M.  de  Paw,  and  other  indefatigable  Europeans, 
are  occupied  in  writing  invectives  againft  them. 

Theft- a  fid  Thefe  labours,  in  which  the  Indians  are  continually 
heientproof  employed,  certainly  atteft  their  healthinefs  and  ftrength; 
of  their  for  if  they  are  able  to  undergo  fuch  fatigues,  they  can- 
healthmefs  not  be  difeafed,  nor  have  an  exhaufted  ftream  of  blood 
&  ftrength.  *n  veriis?  as  M.  de  Paw  inlinuates.  In  order  to 
make  it  believed  that  their  conftitutions  are  vitiated, 
he  copies  whatever  he  finds  written  by  hiftorians  of  A- 
merica,  whether  true  or  falfe,  refpeCting  the  difeafes 
which  reign  in  fome  particular  countries  of  that  great 
continent.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  in  fome  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  wide  compafs  of  America,  men  are  expofed 
more  than  el fe where  to  the  diflempers  which  are  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  intemperature  of  the  air,  or  the  perni¬ 
cious  quality  of  the  aliments  ;  but  it  is  certain,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  afTertion  of  many  refpeftable  authors  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  New  World,  that  the  American  coun¬ 
tries  are,  for  the  moll  part,  healthy  ;  and  if  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  were  difpofed  to  retaliate  on  M.  de  Paw,  and 
other  European  authors  who  write  as  he  does,  they 
would  have  abundant  fubjeCt  of  materials  to  throw  dif- 
credit  on  the  clime  of  the  Old  continent,  and  the  con- 
flitution  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  endemic  diftempers 
which  prevail  there. 

Laftly,  The  fuppofed  feeblenefs  and  unfound  bodily 
habit  of  the  Americans  do  not  correfpond  with  the 
length  of  their  lives.  Among  thofe  Americans  whofe 
great  fatigues  and  excefiive  toils  do  not  anticipate  their 
death,  there  are  not  a  few  who  reach  the  age  of  80, 
9c,  and  100  or  more  years,  as  formerly  mentioned  ; 
and  what  is  more,  without  there  being  obierved  in  them 
that  decay  which  time  commonly  produces  in  the  hair, 
in  the  teeth,  in  the  fkin,  and  in  the  mufcles  of  the  hu- 
,man  body.  This  phenomenon,  fo  much  admired  by 
the  Spaniards  who  refide  in  Mexico,  cannot  be  afenbed 
v.  to  any  other  caufc  than  the  vigour  of  their  conftitu¬ 

tions,  the  temperance  of  their  diet,  and  the  falubrity 
of  their  clime.  Hiftorians,  and  other  perfons  who 
have  fojourned  there  for  many  years,  report  the  fame 
tiling  of  other  countries  of  the  New  World. 

Their  men-  As  to  t^ie  m^ntal  qualities  of  the  Americans  M.  de 
tal  quali-  Paw  has  not  been  able  to  difeover  any  other  characters 
ties.  than  a  memory  fo  feeble,  that  to  day  they  do  not  re¬ 

member  what  they  did  yefterday  ;  a  capacity  fo  blunt, 
that  they  are  incapable  of  thinking,  or  putting  their 
ideas  in  order  ;  a  difpofition  fo  cold,  that  they  feel  no 
excitement  of  love  ;  a  daftardly  fpirit,  and  a  genius  that 
is  torpid  and  indolent.  Many  other  Europeans,  in¬ 
deed,  and  what  is  ftill  more  wonderful,  many  of  thole 
children  or  defendants  of  Europeans  who  are  born  in 
America,  think  as  M.  de  Paw  does  ;  fome  from  igno¬ 
rance,  fome  from  want  of  refle&ion,  and  others  from 
hereditary  prejudice  and  prepoflefiion.  But  all  this 
and  more  would  not  be  fufficient  to  invalidate  the  teft,i- 
tnonies  of  other  Europeans,  whofe  authority  have  a 


great  deal  more  weight,  both  becaufe  they  were  men  America, 
of  great  judgement,  learning,  and  knowledge  of  thefe 
countries,  and  becaufe  they  gave  their  teftimony  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  ftrangers  againfl  their  own  countrymen.  In 
particular,  Acofta,  whofe  natural  and  moral  hiftoryeven 
de  Paw  commends  as  an  excellent  work ,  employs  the 
whole  fixth  book  in  demonftrating  the  good  fenfe  of 
the  Americans  by  an  explanation  of  their  ancient  go¬ 
vernment,  their  laws,  their  hiftories  in  paintings  and 
knots,  calendars,  &c.  M.  de  Paw  thinks  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  beftial  ;  Acofta,  on  the  other  hand,  reputes 
thofe  perfons  weak  and  prefumptuous  who  think  them 
fo.  M.  de  Paw  fays,  that  the  moft  acute  Americans 
were  inferior  in  indultry  and  fagacity  to  the  rudeft  na¬ 
tions  of  the  Old  continent;  Acofta  extols  the  civil  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Mexicans  above  many  republics  of 
Europe.  M.  de  Paw  finds,  in  the  moral  and  political 
condudl  of  the  Americans,  nothing  but  barbarity,  ex¬ 
travagance,  and  brutality  ;  and  Acofta  finds  there,  laws 
that  are  admirable  and  worthy  of  being  preferved  for 
ever.  55 

M  de  Paw  denies  them  courage,  and  alledges  the  M.dePaw’s 
conqueft  of  Mexico  as  a  proof  of  their  cowardice,  proofs  of 
“  Cortes  (he  fays),  conquered  the  empire  of  Mexico Amcn^.an 
with  450  vagabonds  and  15  horfea,  badly  armed  ;  hiscowar  1CC* 
miferable  artillery  confifted  of  fix  falconets,  which  would 
not  at  the  prefent  day  be  capable  of  exciting  the  fears 
of  a  fortrefs  defended  by  invalids.  During  his  abfence 
the  capital  was  held  in  awe  by  the  half  of  his  troops. 

What  men  !  what  events  ! — It  is  confirmed  by  the  de- 
pofitions  of  all  hiftorians,  that  the  Spaniards  entered  the 
firft  time  into  Mexico  without  making  one  fingle  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  artillery.  If  the  title  of  hero  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  him  who  has  the  difgrace  to  occafion  the  death 
of  a  great  number  of  rational  animals,  Ferdinand  Cor¬ 
tes  might  pretend  to  it ;  otherwife  I  do  not  fee  what 
true  glory  he  has  acquired  by  the  overthrow  of  a  tot¬ 
tering  monarchy,  which  might  have  been  deftroyed  in 
the  fame  manner  by  any  other  affafiin  of  our  continent.”  56 
Thefe  paflages  indicate  either  M.  de  Paw’s  ignoranceRefuted. 
of  the  hiftory  of  the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  or  a  wilful 
fuppreflion  of  what  would  openly  contradict  his  fyftem; 
fince  all  who  have  read  that  hiftory  know  well,  that  the 
conqueft  of  Mexico  was  not  made  with  450  men,  but 
with  more  than  200,000.  Cortes  himfelf,  to  whom  it 
was  of  more  importance  than  to  M.  de  Paw  to  make 
his  bravery  confpicuous,  and  his  conqueft  appear  glo¬ 
rious,  confefies  the  excefiive  number  of  the  allies  who 
were  under  his  command  at  the  liege  of  the  capital^ 
and  combated  with  more  fury  againfl  the  Mexicans  than 
the  Spaniards  themfelves.  According  to  the  account 
which  Cortes  gave  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  the  fiege 
of  Mexico  began  with  87  horfes,  848  Spanifn  infantry, 
armed  with  guns,  crofs-bows,  fwords,  and  lances,  and 
upwards  of  75,000  allies,  of  Tlafcala,  Huexotzinco, 

Cholula,  and  Chaleo,  equipped  with  various  forts  of 
arms  ;  with  three  large  pieces  of  cannon  of  iron,  15 
fmall  of  copper,  and  13  brigantines.  In  the  courfe  of 
the  fiege  were  afiembled  the  numerous  nations  of  the 
Otomies,  the  Cohuixcas,  and  Matlazincas,  and  the 
troops  of  the  populous  cities  of  the  lakes  ;  fo  that  the 
army  of  the  befiegers  not  only  exceeded  200,000,  but 
amounted  to  4,000,000,  according  to  the  letter  from 
Cortes  ;  and  befides  thefe,  3000  boats  and  canoes  came 
to  their  affiftance.  Did  it  betray  cowardice  to  have  fu- 
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America.  ftained,  for  full  75  days,  the  fiege  of  an  open  city,  en 
gaging  daily  with  an  army  fo  large,  and  in  part  pro¬ 
vided  with  arms  fo  fuperior,  and  at  the  fame  time  ha¬ 
ving  to  withftand  the  ravages  of  famine  ?  Can  they  me¬ 
rit  the  charge  of  cowardice,  who,  after  having  loft  fe- 
ven  of  the  eight  parts  of  their  city,  and  about  50,000 
citizens,  part  cut  off  by  the  fvvord,  part  by  famine  and 
ficknefs,  continued  to  defend  themfelves  uptil  they 
were  furioufly  affaulted  in  the  1  aft  hold  which  was  left 
them?  See  the  article  Mexico. 

According  to  M.  de  Paw,  “  the  Americans  at  firft 
aDie  in-  were  not  believed  to  be  men,  but  rather  fatyrs,  or 
ftanceofca-ff  }ai-ge  apes,  which  might  be  murdered  without  re- 
lrnnny  in  €t  morfe  or  reproach.  At  laft,  in  order  to  add  infult 
*  e  a  “  to  the  oppreffion  of  thofe  times,  a  pope  made  an  ori- 
«  ginal  bull,  in  which  he  declared,  that  being  defirous 
“  of  founding  bifhoprics  in  the  riclieft  countries  of  A- 
“  merica,  it  pleafed  him  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  ac- 
“  knowledge  the  Americans  to  be  true  men  :  in  fo 
“  far,  that  without  this  decilion  of  an  Italian,  the  in- 
“  habitants  of  the  New  World  would  have  appeared, 
ic  even  at  this  day,  to  the  eyes  of  the  faithful,  a  race 
iC  of  equivocal  men.  There  is  no  example  of  fuch  a 
decifion  fince  this  globe  has  been  inhabited  by  men 
ii  and  apes.”  Upon  this  paffage  the  Abbe  animad¬ 
verts,  as  being  a  fingular  inftance  of  calumny  and  mif- 
reprefentation  ;  and  gives  the  following  hiflory  of  the 
58  decifion  alluded  to. 

Occafion  of  cc  Some  of  the  firft  Europeans  who  eftablifhed  them- 
the  famous jyveg  ;n  America,  not  lefs  powerful  than  avaricious, 
hull  of  Paul defirousof  euriching  themfelves  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Americans,  kept  them  continually  employed,  and  made 
ufe  of  them  as  flaves  ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  re¬ 
proaches  which  were  made  them  by  the  bifhops  and 
miflionaries  who  inculcated  humanity,  and  the  giving 
liberty  to  thofe  people  to  get  themfelves  inftruaed  in 
religion,  that  they  might  do  their  duties  towards  the 
church  and  their  families,  alledged,  that  the  Indians  were 
by  nature  flaves  and  incapable  of  being  inftru&ed  ;  and 
many  other  falfehoods  of  which  the  Chronicler  Herrera 
makes  mention  againft  them.  Thofe  zealous  eccle- 
fiaftics  being  unable,  either  by  their  authority  or  preach¬ 
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ing,  to  free  thofe  unhappy  converts  from  the  tyranny  America. 

of° fuch  mifers,  had  recourfe  to  the  Catholic  kings,  and  * - 

at  laft  obtained  from  their  juftice  and  clemency,  thofe 
laws  as  favourable  to  the  Americans  as  honourable  to 
the  court  of  Spain,  that  compofe  the  Indian  code, 
which  were  chiefly  due  to  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  the 
bifhop  de  las  Cafas.  On  another  fide,  Oarces,  bifhop 
of  Tlafcala,  knowing  that  thofe  Spaniards  bore,  not- 
withftanding  their  perverfity,  a  great  refpeft  to  the  de- 
cilions  of  the  vicar  of  Jefus  Chrift,  made  application  in 
the  year  1586  to  pope  Paul  II I.  by  that  famous  let¬ 
ter,  of  which  we  have  made  mention  ;  reprefenting  to 
him  the  evils  which  the  Indians  fuffered  from  the  wrick¬ 
ed  Cnriftians,  and  praying  him  to  interpofe  his  autho¬ 
rity  in  their  behalf.  The  pope,  moved  by  fuch  heavy 
remonftrances,  difpatched  the  next  year  the  original 
bull,  a  faithful  copy  of  which  we  have  here  fubjoin- 
ed  (a),  which  was  not  made,  as  is  manifeft,  to  declare 
the  Americans  true  men  ;  for  fuch  a  piece  of  weaknefs 
was  very  diftant  from  that  or  any  other  pope  but 
folely  to  fupport  the  natural  rights  of  the  Americans 
againft  the  attempts  of  their  oppreflors,  and  to  condemn 
the  injuftice  and  inhumanity  of  thofe,  who,  under  the 
pretence  of  fuppofing  thofe  people  idolatrous,  or  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  intruded,  took  from  them  their  pro¬ 
perty  and  their  liberty,  and  treated  them  as  flaves  and 

beafts.  5$ 

If  at  firft  the  Americans  were  efteemed  fatyrs,  no-  Repr den- 
body  can  better  prove  it  than  Chriftopher  Columbus 
their  difeoverer.  Let  us  hear,  therefore,  how  that  ce¬ 
lebrated  admiral  fpeaks,  in  his  account  to  the  Catholic 
kings  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  of  the  firft  fatyrs  lie  faw 
in  the  ifland  of  Haiti,  or  Hifpaniola.  “  1  fwear,”  he 
fays,  “  to  your  majefties,  that  there  is  not  a  better 
people  in  the  world  than  thefe,  more  affe&ionate,  af¬ 
fable, or  mild.  They  love  their  neighbours  as  themfelves ; 
their  language  is  the  fweeteit,  the  fofteft,  and  the  moft 
cheerful  ;  for  they  always  fpeak  fmiling  ;  and  although 
they  go  naked,  let  your  majefties  believe  me,  their  cu- 
ftoms  are  very  becoming  ;  and  their  king,  who  is  fer- 
ved  with  great  majefty,  has  fuch  engaging  manners,  that 
it  gives  great  pleafure  to  fee  him,  and  alfo  to  conlider 
66  4  A  2  the 


Sta  fuoshfatellius  commovit,  qui  fu.m  cupidk.,™  .dimple  cupk.Ufc 

ipfos,  utpote  veros  homines,  non  fo  um  ri  . s  remediis  providere,  prxdi&os  Indos  &  omnes  alias  gen- 

fam  prompt, flime  currcre,  ac  volentes  fuper  ^  congru1  Ch^;  exi(lant)  fua  libertate  &  dominio 

tes  ad  notitiam  Chnftianorum  in  pofteium  deven  ’  ;n  fcrvjtutem  redigl  debere,  ac  quicquid  fecus  fieri 

hujufmodi  uti,  &  potin,  &  gaudere  i  ere  Rentes  Verbi  Dei  prxdicatione,  &  exemplo  bonx  vitx  ad 

ma&zo. 
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America,  the  great  retentive  faculty  of  that  people,  and  their  de- 
fire  0f  knowledge,  which  incites  them  to  afk  the  caufes 
and  the  effefts  of  things.’’ 

Conclufions  “  We  have  had  intimate  commerce  with  the  Ameri- 
concerning  cans,  (continues  the  Abbe)  ;  have  lived  for  fome  years 
the  capaci-  in  a  feminary  deltined  for  their  inftruftion  ;  faw  the  e- 
ties  of  the  region  and  progrefs  of  the  royal  college  of  Guadaloupe, 
Ameiican3- founded  in  Mexico,  by  a  Mexican  Jefuit,  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  Indian  children  ;  had  afterwards  fome  Indians 
amongft  our  pupils  ;  had  particular  knowledge  of  many 
American  reftors,  many  nobles,  and  numerous  artifts; 
attentively  obferveef  their  charafter,  their  genius,  their 
tlifpofition,  and  manner  of  thinking  ;  and  have  exami¬ 
ned  befides,  with  the  utmoft  diligence,  their  ancient 
hiftory,  their  religion,  their  government,  their  laws, 
and  their  cuftoms.  After  fuch  long  experience  and  ftu- 
dy  of  them,  from  which  we  imagine  ourfelves  enabled 
to  decide  without  danger  of  erring,  we  declare  to  M. 
de  Paw,  and  to  all  Europe,  that  the  mental  qualities  of 
the  Americans  are  not  in  the  leaft  inferior  to  thofe  of 
the  Europeans  ;  that  they  are  capable  of  all,  even  the 
raoft  ab ft  raft  fciences  ;  and  that  if  equal  care  was  taken 
of  their  education,  if  they  were  brought  up  from  child¬ 
hood  in  feminaries  under  good  mafters,  were  protefted 
and  ftimulated  by  rewards,  we  ffiould  fee  rife  among 
the  Americans,  philofophers,  mathematicians,  and  di¬ 
vines,  who  would  rival  thedirft  in  Europe.” 

But  although  we  ffiould  fuppofe,  that,  in  the  torrid 
gj  climates  of  the  New  World,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  the 
Their  inge- Old,  efpecially  under  the  additional  depreflion  of  flave- 
nuity,  & c.  ry,  there  was  an  inferiority  of  the  mental  powers,  the 
averted.  Chilefe  and  the  North- Americans  have  difeovered  high¬ 

er  rudiments  of  human  excellence  and  ingenuity  than 
have  ever  been  known  among  tribes  in  a  fimilar  ftate  of 
fociety  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

M.  de  Paw  affirms,  that  the  Ameiicans  were  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  ufe  of  money,  and  quotes  the  follow¬ 
ing  well-known  paffage  from  Montefquieu  :  u  Imagine 
to  yourfelf,  that,  by  fome  accident,  you  are  placed  in 
an  unknown  country  ;  if  you  find  money  there,  do  not 
doubt  that  you  are  arrived  among  a  polifhed  people.” 
But  if  by  money  we  are  to  underftand  a  piece  of  metal 
with  the  ftamp  cf  the  prince  or  the  public,  the  want  of 
it  in  a  nation  is  no  token  of  barbarity.  The  Athe¬ 
nians  employed  oxen  for  money,  as  the  Romans  did 
fheep.  The  Romans  had  no  coined  money  till  the  time 
©f  Servius  Tullius,  nor  the  Perfians  until  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hyftafpes.  But  if  by  money  is  underftood  a 
£gn  reprefenting  the  value  of  merchaodife,  the  Mexi¬ 
cans,  and  other  nations  of  Anahuac,  employed  money 
in  their  commerce.  The  cacao,  of  which  they  made 
conftant  ufe  in  the  market  to  purchafe  whatever  they 
wanted,  was  employed  for  this  purpofe,  as  fait  is  in  A- 
byffinia. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  that  ftone  bridges  were  unknown 
in  America  when  it  was  firft  difeovered  ;  and  that  the 
natives  did  not  know  how  to  form  arches.  But  thefe 
aflertions  are  erroneous.  The  remains  of  the  ancient 
palaces  of  Tezcuco,  and  ftill  more  their  vapour-baths, 
Aow  the  ancient  ufe  of  arches  and  vaults  among  the 
Mexicans.  But  the  ignorance  of  this  art  would  have 
been  no  proof  of  barbarity.  Neither  the  Egyptians  nor 
Babylonians  underftood  the  conftruftion  of  arches. 

M.  de  Paw  affirms,  that  the  palace  of  Montezuma 
was  nothing  clfe  than  a  hut.  But  it  is  certain,  from 


the  affirmation  of  all  the  hiftorians  of  Mexico,  that  the  America 
army  under  Corte3,  confiding  of  6,400  men,  were  all 
lodged  in  the  palace  ;  and  there  remained  ftill  fufficient 
room  for  Montezuma  and  his  attendants.  fo 

The  advances  which  the  Mexicans  had  made  in  the  Tokens  of 
ltudy  of  aitronomy  is  perhaps  the  rnoft  fupriling  proof feience. 
of  their  attention  and  fagacity ;  for  it  appears  from 
Abbe  Clavigero’s  hiftory,  that  they  not  only  counted 
365  days  to  the  year,  but  alfo  knew  of  the  excefs  of 
about  fix  hours  in  the  folar  over  the  civil  year,  and  re¬ 
medied  the  difference  by  means  of  intercalary  days. 

See  Astronomy,  n°  c.  ^ 

Of  American  morality,  the  following  exhortation  of  Specimen 
a  Mexican  to  his  foil  may  ierve  a3  a  fpecimen.  “  jyjy  of  their  mo* 
fon,  who  art  come  into  the  light  from  the  womb  of  thy 
mother  like  a  chicken  from  the  egg,  and  like  it  art 
preparing  to  fly  through  the  world,  we  know  not  how 
long  Heaven  will  grant  to  us  the  enjoyment  of  that 
precious  gem  which  we  poffefs  in  thee  ;  but  however 
fhort  the  period,  endeavour  to  live  exaftly,  praying  God 
continually  to  affift  thee.  He  created  thee :  thou  art 
his  property.  He  is  thy  father,  and  loves  thee  ftill 
more  than  1  do  ;  repofe  in  him  thy  thoughts,  and  day 
and  night  direft  thy  fighs  to  him.  Reverence  and  fa- 
lute  thy  elders,  and  hold  no  one  in  contempt.  To  the 
poor  ancf  diftreffed  be  not  dumb,  but  rather  ufe  words 
of  comfort.  Honour  all  perfons,  particularly  thy  pa¬ 
rents,  to  whom  thou  oweft  obedience,  refpeft,  and  fer- 
vice.  Guard  againft  imitating  the  example  of  thofe 
wicked  fons,  who,  like  brutes  that  are  deprived  of  rea- 
fon,  neither  reverence  their  parents,  liften  to  their  in- 
ftruftion,  nor  fubmit  to  their  correftion  ;  becaufe  who¬ 
ever  follows  their  fteps  will  have  an  unhappy  end,  will 
die  in  a  defperate  or  fudden  manner,  qr  will  be  killed 
and  devoured  by  wild  beafts. 

“  Mock  not,  my  fon,  the  aged  or  the  imperfeft.  Scorn 
not  him  whom  you  iee  fall  into  fome  folly  or  tranfgref- 
fton,  nor  make  him  reproaches  *  but  reilrain  thyfelf, 
and  beware  left  thou  fall  into  the  fame  error  which  of¬ 
fends  thee  in  another.  Go  not  where  thou  art  not 
called,  nor  interfere  in  that  which  does  not  concern 
thee.  Endeavour  to  manifeft  thy  good-breeding  in  all 
thy  words  and  aftions.  In  converfation,  do  not  lay 
thy  hands  upon  another,  nor  fpeak  too  much,  nor  in¬ 
terrupt  or  difturb  another’s  diicourfe.  When  any  one 
difeourfes  with  thee,  hear  him  attentively,  and  hold  thy- 
felf  in  an  eafy  attitude,  neither  playing  with  thy  feet* 
nor  putting  thy  mantle  to  thy  mouth,  nor  fpitting  too 
often,  nor  looking  about  you  here  and  there,  nor  riling 
up  frequently,  if  thou  art  fitting :  for  fuch  aftion6  are 
indications  of  levity  and  low-breeding.” — He  proceeds 
to  mention  feveral  particular  vices  which  are  to  be  a- 
voided,  and  concludes, Steal  not,  nor  give  thyfelf 
to  gaming  ;  otherwife  thou  wilt  be  a  difgrace  to  thy 
parents,  whom  thou  oughteft  rather  to  honour  for  the 
education  they  have-given  thee.  If  thou  wilt  be  vir¬ 
tuous,  thy  example  will  put  the  wicked  to  ffiame.  No 
more,  my  fon  ;  enough  hath  been  faid  in  difeharge  of 
the  duties  of  a  father.  With  thefe  counfels  I  wiffi  to 
fortify  thy  mind.  Refufe  them  not,  nor  aft  in  contra¬ 
diction  to  them  ;  for  on  them  thy  life  and  all  thy  hap- 
pinefs  depend.”  ' 

As  ranging  on  the  fame  fide  with  the  Abbe  Clavi- 
gero,  the  ingenious  Mr  Jefferfon  deferves  particular 

attention. 
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attention.  This  gentleman,  in  his  Notes  on  the  State  ed  thus  *, 
of  Virginia,  &c.  has  taken  occafion  to  combat  the 
opinions  of  Buffon  ;  and  feems  to  have  fully  refuted 
them  both  by  argument  and  fa&s.  The  French  phi- 
lofopher  afTerts,  “  That  living  nature  is  lefs  a&ive,  lefs 
energetic,  in  the  New  World  than  in  the  Old.  ITe 
affirms,  1 .  That  the  animals  common  to  both  conti¬ 
nents  are  fmaller  in  America.  2.  That  thofe  peculiar 
to  the  New  are  on  an  inferior  feale.  3.  That  thofe 
which  have  been  domefticated  in  both  have  degenera¬ 
ted  in  America;  and,  4.  That  it  exhibits  fewer  fpe- 
cies  of  living  creatures  The  caufe  of  this  he  afenbes 
to  the  diminution  of  heat  in  America,  and.  to  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  humidity  from  the  extenfion  of  its  lakes  and 
waters  over  a  prodigious  furface.  In  other  words,  he 
affirms  that  heat  is  friendly,  and  moijhtre  adverfe,  to 
the  production  and  developement  of  the  larger  qua¬ 
drupeds.  #  “  .  . 

The hypothefis,  that  moifture  is  unfriendly  to  animal 
growth,  Mr  Jefferfon  (hows  to  be  contradiaed  by  ob- 
fervation  and  experience.  It  is  by  the  affiftaiice  of 
heat  and  moifture  that  vegetables  are  elaborated  from 
the  elements.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  more  hu¬ 
mid  climates  produce  plants  in  greater  profufion  than 
the  dry.  Vegetables  are  immediately  or  remotely  the 
food  of  every  animal ;  and,  from  the  uniform  opera¬ 
tion  of  Nature’s  laws  we  difeern,  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  food,  animals  are  not  only  multi¬ 
plied  in  their  numbers,  but  improved  in  their  fize.  Of 
this  laft  opinion  is  the  Count  de  Buffon  himfelf,  in 
another  part  of  his  work  :  u  En  general,  il  paroit  que 
les  pays  un  peu  /raids  conviennent  mieux  a  nos  bceuts 
que  les  pays  chauds,  et  qu’ils  font  d  autant  plus  gros 
et  plus  grands  que  le  climat  eft  plus  humide  et  plus 
ahondans  en  paturages-  Les  bceufs  de  Danemarck, 
de  la  Podolie,  de  FUkraine.  et  de  la  Tartarie  qu’habi- 
tent  les  Calmouques,  font  les  plus  grands  de  tous.” 

Here,  then,  a  race  of  animals,  and  one  of  the  largeit 
too,  has  been  increafed  in  its  dimenfions  by  cold  and 
moifture,  in  direCl  oppofition  to  the  hypothefis,  which 
fuppofes  that  thefe  two  circumftances  diminifh  animal 
bulk,  and  that  it  is  their  contraries,  heat  and  drynefs, 
which  enlarge  it.  But  to  try  the  queftion  on  more 
general  ground,  let  us  take  two  portions  of  the  earth, 

Europe  and  America  for  inftance,  fufficiently  extenfive 
to  give  operation  to  general  caufes  ;  let  us  confider  the 
circumftances  peculiar  to  each,  and  ohferve  their  effect 
on  animal  nature.  America,  running  through  the  tor¬ 
rid  as  well  as  temperate  zone,  has  more  heat,  collective¬ 
ly  taken,  than  Europe.  But  Europe,  according  to 
our  hypothefis,  is  the  driefh  They  are  equally  adapt¬ 
ed  then  to  animal  produClions  ;  each  being  endowed 
with  one  of  thofe  caufes  which  befriend  animal  growth, 
and  with  one  which  oppofes  it.  Let  us,  then,  take  a 
comparative  view  of  the  quadrupeds  of  Europe  and 
America,  prefenting  them  to  the  eye  in  three  different 
tables;  in  one  of  which  fhall  be  enumerated  thofe 
found  in  both  countries  ;  in  a  fecond,  thofe  found  in 
one  only  ;  in  a  third,  thofe  which  have  been  domefti¬ 
cated  in  both.  To  facilitate  the  companfon,  let  thofe 
of  each  table  be  arranged  in  gradation,  according  to 
their  fizes,  from  the  greateil  to  the  fmalleft,  fo  far  as 
their  fizes  can  be  conjeCtured  The  weights  of  the 
large  animals  fhall  be  expreffed  in  the  Engliffi  avoirdu- 
poife  pound  and  its  decimals  ;  thofe  of  the  fmaller  in 
the  ounce  and  its  decimals.  Thofe  which  are  mark- 
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are  aftual  weights  of  particular  fubje&s, 
among  the  largeit  of  their  fpecies^  1  hofe 


American 


deemed  «iiiv/ug  «.*.«.  — -  -r - 

marked  thus  J*,  are  furniihed  by  judicious  perfons,  well 
acquainted  with  the  fpecies,  and  faying,  from  conjec¬ 
ture  only,  what  the  largeft  individual  they  had  leen 
would  probably  have  weighed.  The  other  weights 
are  taken  from  Meffrs  Bufion  and  L’Auhenton,  and 
are  of  fuch  fubje&s  as  came  cafually  to  their  hands  for 
diffe&ion. 

“  Comparative  View  of  the  Quadrupeds  of  Europe  and 
of  America. 

Europe.  America. 


Table  I.  Aboriginals  of  loth . 

Mammoth 
Buffalo.  Bifon 
White  bear.  Ours  blanc 
Caribou.  Renne 
Bear.  Ours 

Elk.  Elan.  Original,  palmated 

Red  deer  Cerf 

Fallow  deer.  Daim 

Wolf.  Loup 

Roe.  Chevreuil 

Glutton.  Glouton.  Carcajou 

Wild  cat.  Chat  fauvage 

Lynx.  Loup  cervier 

Beaver.  Caitor 

Badger.  Blaircau 

Red  fox.  Renard 

Grey  fox.  Ifatis 

Otter.  Loutre 

Monax.  Marmotte 

Vifon.  Fouine 

Hedgehog.  Heriffon 

Martin.  Marte 

Water  rat.  Rat  d’eau 
Wefel.  Belette 
Flying  fquirrel.  Polatouche 
Shrew  moufe.  Mufaraigne 


lb. 


153-7 

288.8 

167.8 
69.8 

56.7 


*5- 

18.5 

13.6 

>3-5 

8.9 

6.5 

2.8 
2.2 

1.9 
oz. 

7-5 

2.2 

2.2 

1. 


lb. 

*1800 


*273 


+3° 

*45 


oz. 

+4 


Table  II.  Aboriginals  of  one  only . 
EUROPE.  AMERICA. 


3-4 

3-3 


lb. 

Sanglier.  Wild  boar  280. 
Mouflon.  Wild  fheep  56. 
Bouquetin.  Wild  goat 
Lievre.  Hare 
Lapin.  Rabbit 
Putois.  Polecat 
Genette 

Defman.  Mufkrat 
Ecureuil.  Squirrel 
Hermine.  Ermin 
Rat.  Rat 
Loirs 

Lerot.  Dormoufe 
Taupe.  Mole 
Hamfter 
Zifel. 

Leming 
Souris.  Moufe 


oz 

12 


8.2 

7-5 

3*1 


1. .2 


lb. 

Tapir  534* 

Elk,  round  horned  t4yo. 
Puma 

7.6  Jaguar  218. 

Cabiai  109. 

Tamanoir  109. 

Tamandua  65.4. 

Cougar  of  N.  Amer.  75. 
Cougar  of  S.  Amer.  59.4 
Ocelot 

Pecari  4^*3 

Jaguaret  43*^ 

.8  Alco 
Lama 
.9  Paco 

Paca  32*7 

Serval 

.6  Sloth.  Unau 


27t 


America. 
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Table  II. 

continued . 

Table  III.  Domejlicated  in  both • 

EUROPE. 

AMERICA. 

Europe. 

America. 

lb. 

ib. 

ib. 

Sarico  vienne 

Cow 

7  63- 

*2500 

Kincajou 

Horfe 

*1366 

Tatou  Ivabaffou 

21.8 

Afs 

Urfon.  Urchin 

Hog 

*1200 

Raccoon.  Raton 

16.5 

Sheep 

*1 25 

Coati 

Goat 

*80 

Coendou 

16.3 

Dog 

67.6 

Sloth.  AY 

13- 

Cat 

7- 

America. 


9.8 


7* 

6.5 


4.2 

3-5 

3-3 


Sapajou  Coaita 
Tatou  Encubert 
Tatou  Apar 
Tatou  Cachica 
Little  Coendou 
Opoffum.  Sarigue 
Tapeti 
Margay 
Crabier 
Agouti 
Sapajou  SaY 
Tatou  Cirquin$on 
Tatou  Tatouate 
Moufette  Squafh 
MoufFette  Chinche 
MoufFette  Conepate. 

Scunk 

MoufFette.  Zorilla 
Whabus.  Hare.  Rab¬ 
bit 
Aperea 
Akouchi 

Ondatra.  Mufkrat 
Pilori 

Great  grey  fquirrel  +  2.7 
Fox  Fquirrel  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  +  2.625 

Surikate  2. 

Mink.  +2. 

Sapajou.  Sajou  1.8 

Indian  pig.  Cochon 
d’lnde  1.6 

Sapajou.  Saimiri  1.5 

Phalanger 
Coquallin 

LefFcr  grey  fquirrel +1.5 


Black  fquirrel 
Red  fquirrel 
Sagoin  Saki 
Sagoin  Pinche 
Sagoin  Tamarin 
Sagoin  Ouiftiti 
Sagoin  Marikine 
Sagoin  Mico 
Cayopollin 
Fourmillier 
Marmofe 

Sarigue  of  Cayenne 
Tucan 
Red  mole 
Ground  fquirrel 


+  l-5 

10.  oz. 


4.4 


oz. 


u  The  refult  of  this  view  is,  that  of  26  quadrupeds  Refult  of 
common  to  both  countries,  feven  are  faid  to  be  larger  the  firft 
in  America,  feven  of  equal  fize,  and  12  not  fufficient-tahk* 
ly  examined.  So  that  the  firft  table  impeaches  the 
firft  member  of  the  affertion,  that  of  the  animals  com¬ 
mon  to  both  countries  the  American  are  fmalleff,  “  Et 
cela  fans  aucune  exception.”  It  fhows  it  not  juft,  in 
all  the  latitude  in  which  its  author  has  advanced  it, 
and  probably  not  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  found  a  di- 
ftindlion  between  the  two  countries.  6? 

“  Proceeding  tothefecond  table,  which  arranges  the Fxplana* 
animals  found  in  one  of  the  two  countries  only,  M.  detI(lK.anp  . 
BufFon  obferves,  that  the  taphir,  the  elephant  of  A-^cond0  *  C 
merica,  is  but  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  cow.  To  pre- table, 
ferve  our  comparifon,  Mr  JefFerfon  ftates  the  wild 
boar,  the  elephant  of  Europe,  as  little  more  than  half 
that  fize.  He  has  made  an  elk  with  round  or  cylin¬ 
drical  horns,  an  animal  of  America,  and  peculiar  to 
it ;  becaufe  he  has  feen  many  of  them  himfelf,  and 
more  of  their  horns  ;  and  becaufe,  from  the  beft  infor¬ 
mation,  it  is  certain  that  in  Virginia  this  kind  of  elk 
has  abounded  much,  and  ftill  exilts  in  fmaller  numbers. 

He  makes  the  American  hare  or  rabbit  peculiar,  be¬ 
lieving  it  to  be  different  from  both  the  European  ani¬ 
mals  of  thofe  denominations,  and  calling  it  therefore 
by  its  Algonquin  name  Whabus,  to  keep  it  diftindf 
from  thefe.  Kalm  is  of  the  fame  opinion.  The  fquir- 
rels  are  denominated  from  a  knowledge  derived  from 
daily  fight  of  them,  becaufe  with  that  the  European 
appellations  and  deferiptionsfeem  irreconcilable.  Thefe 
are  the  only  inftances  in  which  Mr  JefFerfon  departs 
from  the  authority  of  M.  de  Buffon  in  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  this  table  ;  whom  he  takes  for  his  ground-work, 
becaufe  he  thinks  him  the  beft  informed  of  any  natu- 
ralift  who  has  ever  written.  The  refult  is,  that  there 
are  18  quadrupeds  peculiar  to  Europe  ;  more  than  four 
times  as  many,  to  wit  74,  peculiar  to  America  ;  that 
the  firft  of  thefe  74,  the  tapir,  the  largeft  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  peculiar  to  America,  weighs  more  than  the  whole 
column  of  Europeans  ;  and  confequently  this  fecond 
table  difproves  the  fecond  member  of  the  affertion, 
that  the  animals  peculiar  to  the  New  World  are  on  a 
fmaller  fcale,  fo  far  as  that  affertion  relied  on  Euro¬ 
pean  animals  for  fupport :  and  it  is  in  full  oppofition 
to  the  theory  which  makes  the  animal  volume  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  circumftances  of  heat  and  moifture.  69 

“  The  third  table  comprehends  thofe  quadrupeds  on-  Of  the  third 
ly  which  are  domeftic  in  both  countries.  That  fometabk* 
of  thefe,  in  fome  parts  of  America,  have  become  lefs 
than  their  original  Hock,  is  doubtlefs  true  ;  and  the 
reafon  is  very  obvious#  In  a  thinly  peopled  country, 
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America,  the  fpontaneous  productions  of  the  forefts  and  wafte 
— fields  are  fufficient  to  fupport  indifferently  the  domeftic 
animals  of  the  farmer,  with  a  very  little  aid  from  him 
in  the  fevered  and  fcarcefl  feafon.  He  therefore  finds 
it  more  convenient  to  receive  them  from  the  hand  of 
Nature  in  that  indifferent  date,  than  to  keep  up  their 
fize  by  a  care  and  nourifhment  which  would  cod  him 
much  labour.  If,  on  this  low  fare,  tliefe  aminals 
dwindle,  it  is  no  more  than  they  do  in  thofe  parts  of 
Europe  where  the  poverty  of  the  foil,  or  poverty  of  the 
owner,  reduces  them  to  the  fame  fcanty  fubfidence.  It 
is  the  uniform  effe&  of  one  and  the  fame  caufe,  whe¬ 
ther  acding  on  this  or  that  fide  of  the  globe  It  would 
be  erring,  therefore,  againfl  that  rule  of  philofophy, 
which  teaches  us  to  afcribe  like  effe&s  to  like  caules, 
fhould  we  impute  this  diminution  of  fize  in  America  to 
any  i  nbecillity  or  want  of  uniformity  in  the  operations 
of  nature.  It  maybe  affirmed  with  truth,  that  in  thofe 
countries,  and  with  thofe  individuals  of  America,  where 
neceffity  or  curiofity  has  produced  equal  attention  as 
in  Europe  to  the  nourifhment  of  animals,  the  horfes, 
cattle,  fheep,  and  hogs  of  the  one  continent  are  as  large 
as  thofe  of  the  other.  There  are  particular  indances, 
well  atteded,  where  individuals  of  America  have  im¬ 
ported  good  breeders  from  England,  and  have  impro¬ 
ved  their  fize  by  care  in  the  courfe  of  fome  years. 
And  the  weights  actually  known  and  dated  in  the 
third  table,  will  fuffice  to  fhow,  that  we  may  conclude, 
on  probable  grounds,  that,  with  equal  food  and  care, 
the  climate  of  America  will  preferve  the  races  of  do- 
medic  animals  as  large  as  the  European  dock  from  which 
they  are  derived  ;  and  confequently  that  the  third  mem¬ 
ber  of  Monf.  de  Buffon’s  affertion,  that  the  domeftic 
animals  are  fubjeCt  to  degeneration  from  the  climate  of 
America,  is  as  probably  wrong  as  the  fird  and  fecond 
were  certainly  fo. 

That  the  lad  part  of  it  is  erroneous,  which  affirms, 
that  the  fpecies  of  American  quadrupeds  are  compara¬ 
tively  few,  is  evident  from  the  tables  taken  all  together  ; 
to  which  may  be  added  the  proof  adduced  by  the  Abbe 
Clavigero.  According  to  Buffon’s  lated  calculation, 
in  his  Epoches  de  la  Nature ,  there  are  ^oo  fpecies  of  qua¬ 
drupeds  *,  and  America,  though  it  does  not  make  more 
than  a  third  part  of  the  globe,  contains,  according  to 
Clavigero,  almod  one  half  of  the  different  fpecies  of  its 
*0  animals. 

The  human  Of  the  human  inhabitants  of  America,  to  whom  the 
inhabitants  fame  hypothefis  of  degeneracy  is  extended,  M.  Buffon 
compre-^  gives  the  following  defcription  :  “  Though  the  Ame- 
hended  in  rjcan  favage  be  nearly  of  the  fame  dature  with  men  in 
hvoothef .  polbhed  focieties  ;  yet  this  is  not  a  fufficient  exception 
of  degene-  t0  genera^  contra&ion  of  animated  Nature  through- 
racy.  out  the  whole  continent.  In  the  favage,  the  organs  of 
"generation  are  fmall  and  feeble.  He  has  no  hair,  no 
beard,  no  ardour  for  the  female.  Tho’  nimbler  than 
the  European,  becaufe  more  accuftomed  to  running, 

•  his  drength  is  not  fo  great.  His  fenfations  are  lefs  a- 
cute  ;  and  yet  he  is  more  timid  and  cowardly.  He  has 
no  vivacity,  no  activity  of  mind.  The  activity  of  his 
body  is  not  fo  much  an  exercife  or  fpontaneous  motion, 
as  a  neceffary  adlion  produced  by  waut.  Deftroy  his 
appetite  for  victuals  and  drink,  and  you  will  at  once 
annihilate  the  active  principle  of  all  his  movements  : 
He  remains  in  dupid  repofe,  on  his  limbs  or  couch,  for 
whole  days.  It  is  eafy  to  difcover  the  caufe  of  the 


Scattered  life  of  favages,  and  of  their  edrangement  America., 
from  fociety.  They  have  been  refufed  the  mod  pre- 
cious  fpark  of  Nature’s  fire  :  T  hey  have  no  ardour  for 
women,  and,  of  courfe,  no  love  to  mankind.  Unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  mod  lively  and  mod  tender  of  all 
attachments,  their  other  fenfations  of  this  nature  are 
cold  and  languid.  Their  love  to  parents  and  children 
is  extremely  weak.  The  bonds  of  the  mod  intimate 
of  all  focieties,  that  of  the  fame  family,  are  feeble  ; 
and  one  family  has  no  attachment  to  another.  Hence 
no  union,  no  republic,  no  focial  date,  can  take  place 
among  them.  The  phylical  caufe  of  love  gives  rife  to 
the  morality  of  their  manners.  Their  heart  is  frozen, 
their  fociety  cold,  and  their  empire  cruel.  'They  regard 
their  females  as  fervants  dedined  to  labour,  or  as  beads 
of  burden,  whom  they  load  unmercifully  with  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  their  hunting,  and  oblige,  without  pity  or  gra¬ 
titude,  to  perform  labours  which  often  exceed  their 
drength.  They  have  few  children,  and  pay  little  at¬ 
tention  to  them.  Every  thing  mud  be  referred  to  the 
fird  caufe  :  They  are  indifferent,  becaufe  they  are  weak ; 
and  this  indifference  to  the  fex  is  the  original  dain 
which  difgraces  Nature,  prevents  her  from  expanding, 
and,  by  dedroying  the  germs  of  life,  cuts  the  root  of 
fociety.  Hence  man  makes  no  exception  to  what  has 
been  advanced.  Nature,  by  denying  him  the  faculty 
of  love,  has  abufed  and  contra&ed  him  more  than  any 
other  animal.” 

A  humiliating  pi&ure  indeed  !  but  than  which,  MrObferva- 
Jefferfon  affures  us,  never  was  one  more  unlike  the  o-tionsbyMjr 
riginal.  M.  Buffon  grants,  that  their  dature  is  the Jetterlon» 
fame  as  that  of  the  men  of  Europe  ;  and  he  might  have 
admitted,  that  the  Iroquois  were  larger,  and  the  Lenopi 
or  Delawares  taller,  than  people  in  Europe  generally 
are  :  But  he  fays  their  organs  oi  generation  are  lmaller 
and  weaker  than  thofe  of  Europeans  ;  which  is  not  a 
fa&.  And  as  to  their  want  of  beard,  this  error  has 
been  already  noticed,  (n°  49.  fupra).  7} 

“  They  have  no  ardour  for  their  female.”— It  is  cf 

true,  they  do  not  indulge  thofe  exceffes,  nor  difcover  ^meri- 
that  foiidnefs,  which  are  cudomary  in  Europe  ;  but  this  cans  to  th'e 
is  not  owing  to  a  defedl  in  nature,  but  to  manners.  fex account- 
Their  foul  is  wholly  bent  upon  war.  This  is  what  pro-ed  for. 
cures  them  glory  among  the  men,  and  makes  them  the 
admiration  of  the  women.  Tothis  they  are  educated 
from  their  earlied  youth.  When  they  purfue  game 
with  ardour,  when  they  bear  the  fatigues  of  the  chace, 
when  they  fudain  and  lufier  patiently  hunger  and  cold, 
it  is  not  fo  much  for  the  fake  of  the  game  they  pur¬ 
fue,  as  to  convince  their  parents  and  the  council  of  the 
nation,  that  they  are  fit  to  be  inrolled  in  the  number  of 
the  warriors.  The  fongs  of  the  women,  the  dance  of 
the  warriors,  the  fage  counfel  of  the  chiefs,  the  tales- 
of  the  old,  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  warriors  return¬ 
ing  with  fuccefs  from  battle,  and  the  refpeCt  paid  to 
thofe  who  diftinguifh  themfelves  in  battle,  and  in  fub- 
duing  their  enemies,  in  fhort,  every  thing  they  fee  or 
hear,  tends  to  infpire  them  with  an  ardent  delire  for 
military  fame.  If  a  young  man  were  to  difcover  a 
fondnefs  for  women  before  he  has  been  to  war,  he 
would  become  the  contempt  of  the  men,  and  the  fcorn 
and  ridicule  of  the  women  :  or  were  he  to,  indulge 
himfelf  with  a  captive  taken  in  war,  and  much  more 
were  he  to  offer  violence  in  order  to  gratify  his  luff, 
he  would  incur  indelible  difgrace.  The  teeming  frigi¬ 
dly 
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3ity  of  the  men,  therefore,  is  the  effe&  of  manners, 
and  not  a  defeft  of  nature.  They  are  neither  more 
defective  in  ardour,  nor  more  impotent  with  the  fe¬ 
male,  than  are  the  whites  reduced  to  the  fame  diet  and 
cxercife. 

“  They  raife  few  children.” — They  indeed  raife  few¬ 
er  children  than  we  do  ;  the  caufes  of  which  are  to  be 
found,  not  in  a  difference  of  nature,  but  of  circumftance. 
The  women  very  frequently  attending  the  men  in  their 
parties  of  war  and  of  hunting,  child-bearing  becomes 
extremely  inconvenient  to  them.  It  is  faid,  therefore, 
that  they  have  learned  the  practice  of  procuring  abor¬ 
tion  by  the  ufe  of  fome  vegetable  ;  and  that  it  even  ex¬ 
tends  to  prevent  conception  for  a  confiderable  time  af¬ 
ter.  During  thefe  parties  they  are  expofed  to  nume¬ 
rous  hazards,  to  exceffive  exertions,  to  the  greatell  ex¬ 
tremities  of  hunger.  Even  at  their  homes,  the  nation 
depends  for  food,  through  a  certain  part  of  every  year, 
on  the  gleanings  of  the  forefl ;  that  is,  they  experience 
a  famine  once  in  every  year.  With  all  animals,  if  the 
female  be  badly  fed,  or  not  fad  at  all,  her  young  pe- 
rifh  ;  and  if  both  male  and  female  be  reduced  to  like 
want,  generation  becomes  lefs  adlive,  lefs  productive. 
To  the  obflacles,  then,  of  want  and  hazard,  which 
Nature  has  oppofed  to  the  multiplication  of  wild  ani¬ 
mals,  for  the  purpofe  of  retraining  their  numbers  with¬ 
in  certain  bounds,  thofe  of  labour  and  of  voluntary  abor¬ 
tion  are  added  with  the  Indian.  No  wonder,  then,  if 
they  multiply  lefs  than  we  do.  Where  food  is  regu¬ 
larly  fupplied,  a  fingle  farm  will  fhow  more  of  cattle 
than  a  whole  country  of  forefts  can  of  baffaloes.  The 
fame  Indian  women,  when  married  to  white  traders, 
who  feed  them  and  their  children  plentifully  and  regu¬ 
larly,  who  exempt  them  from  exceflive  drudgery,  who 
keep  them  flationary  and  unexpofed  to  accident,  pro¬ 
duce  and  raife  as  many  children  as  the  white  women. 
Inflances  are  known,  under  thefe  circumflances,  of  their 
rearing  a  dozen  children. 

Neither  do  they  feem  to  be  <£  deficient  in  natural  af- 
fedtion.”  On  the  contrary,  their  fenfibility  is  keen, 
even  the  warriors  weeping  mofl  bitterly  on  the  lofs  of 
their  children  ;  though  in  general  they  endeavour  to 
appear  fuperior  to  human  events. 

Their  friendfhips  are  flrong,  and  faithful  to  the  ut- 
termofl  extremity.  A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  cafe  of  the  late  Col.  Byrd,  who  was  fent 
to  the  Cherokee  nation  to  tranfa£t  fome  bufinefs  with 
them.  It  happened  that  fome  of  our  diforderly  peo¬ 
ple  had  juft  killed  one  or  two  of  that  nation.  It  was 
therefore  propofed  in  the  council  of  the  Cherokees, 
that  Col.  Byrd  fhould  be  put  to  death,  in  revenge  for 
the  lofs  of  their  countrymen.  Among  them  was  a 
chief,  called  Stlbuee ,  who,  on  fome  former  occafion,  had 
contracted  an  acquaintance  and  friendfhip  with  Col. 
Byrd.  He  came  to  him  every  night  in  his  tent,  and 
told  him  not  to  be  afraid,  they  fhould  not  kill  him. 
After  many  days  deliberation,  however,  the  determi¬ 
nation  was,  contrary  to  Silouee’s  expectation,  that 
Byrd  fhould  be  put  to  death,  and  fome  warriors  were 
difpatched  as  executioners.  Silouee  attended  them  ; 
and  when  they  entered  the  tent,  he  threw  himfelf  be¬ 
tween  them  and  Byrd,  and  faid  to  the  warriors,  “  This 
man  is  my  friend  s  before  you  get  at  him,  you  muft 
kill  me.”  On  which  they  returned  j  and  the  council 
N°  14. 
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refpeCted  the  principle  fo  much  as  to  recede  from  their  America, 
determination. 

That  “  they  are  timorous  and  cowardly,”  is  a  cha¬ 
racter  with  which  there  is  little  reafon  to  charge  them, 
when  we  recoiled  the  manner  in  which  the  Iroquois 

met  Monf. - ,  who  marched  into  their  country  ; 

in  which  the  old  men,  who  fcorned  to  fly,  or  to  furvive 
the  capture  of  their  town,  braved  death  like  the  old 


Romans  in  the  time  of  the  Gauls,  and  in  which  they  Of  their 
foon  after  revenged  themfelves  by  facking  and  deft roy- courage, 
ing  Montreal.  In  fhort,  the  Indian  is  brave,  when  an  (^e  al^° 
enterprife  depends  on  bravery ;  education  with  him  ma- 
king  the  point  of  honour  confift  in  the  deflrudion  or  * 
an  enemy  by  flratagem,  and  in  the  prefervatioii  of  his 
own  perfon  free  from  injury  :  or  perhaps  this  is  nature, 
while  it  is  education  which  teaches  us  to  honour  force 
more  than  finefle.  He  will  defend  himfelf  againfl  an 
hofl  of  enemies,  always  chufing  to  be  killed  rather  than 
to  furrender,  though  it  be  to  the  whites,  who  he  knows 
will  treat  him  well.  In  other  fituations,  alfo,  he  meets 
death  widi  more  deliberation,  and  endures  tortures 
with  a  firmnefs  unknown  almoil  to  religious  enthufiafm 
among  us. 

Much  lefs  are  they  to  be  charadlerifed  as  a  people  of 
no  vivacity,  and  who  are  excited  to  aClion  or  motion 
only  by  the  calls  of  hunger  and  third.  Their  dances, 
in  which  they  fo  much  delight,  and  which  to  a  Euro¬ 
pean  would  be  the  mofl  fey  ere  exercife,  fully  contradict 
this  ;  not  to  mention  their  fatiguing  marches,  and  the 
toil  they  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  undergo  in  their 
military  expeditions.  It  is  true,  that  when  at  home 
they  do  not  employ  themfelves  in  labour  or  the  culture 
of  the  foil :  but  this,  again,  is  the  effect  of  cuiloms  and 
manners  which  have  affigned  that  to  the  province  of 
the  women.  But  it  is  faid,  “  they  are  averfe  to  fociety 
and  a  focial  life.”  Can  any  thing  be  more  inapplicable 
than  this  to  a  people  who  always  live  in  towns  or  in 
clans  ?  Or  can  they  be  faid  to  have  no  republique ,  who 
conduCt  all  their  affairs  in  national  councils ;  who  pride 
themfelves  in  their  national  character  ;  who  conflder  an 
infult  or  injury  done  to  an  individual  by  a  ffranger  as 
done  to  the  whole,  and  refent  it  accordingly? 

To  form  a  juff  eftimatc  of  their  genius  and  mental 
powers,  Mr  Jefferfon  obferves,  more  faCts  are  want¬ 
ing,  and  great  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  thofe  cir- 
cumftances  of  their  fituation  which  call  for  a  dilplay 
of  particular  talents  only.  This  done,  we  fhall  pro¬ 
bably  find  that  the  Americans  are  formed,  in  mind  as 
well  as  in  body,  on  the  fame  model  with  the  ho?no  fa~ 
piens  Europaus .  The  principles  of  their  fociety  for¬ 
bidding  all  compulfion,  they  are  to  be  led  to  duty  and 
to  enterprife  by  perfonal  influence  and  perfuafion. 

Hence  eloquence  in  council,  bravery  and  addrefs  in 
war,  become  the  foundations  of  all  confequence  with 
them.  To  thefe  acquirements  all  their  faculties  are 
direCled.  Of  their  bravery  and  addrefs  in  war  we  have 
multiplied  proofs,  becaufe  we  have  been  the  fubjeds 
on  which  they  were  exercifed.  Of  their  eminence  in 
oratory  we  have  fewer  examples,  becaufe  it  is  difplayed 
chiefly  in  their  own  councils.  Some,  however,  we 
have  of  very  fuperior  lullre.  We  may  challenge  the 
whole  orations  of  Demofthenes  and  Cicero,  and  of  any 
more  eminent  orator,  if  Europe  lias  furnifhed  more 
eminent,  to  produce  a  fingle  paffage  fuperior  to  the 
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America,  fpeech  of  Logan,  a  Mingo  chief,  toLordDanmore  when 
v — governor  of  this  hate.  The  ftory  is  as  follows;  of  which, 

76  and  of  the  fpeech,  the  authenticity  is  unqueftionable. 
Story  of  jn  the  fpring  of  the  year  1774,  a  robbery  and  murder 
Logan.  were  committed  on  an  inhabitant  of  the  frontiers  of 

.  Virginia  by  two  Indians  of  the  Shawanee  tribe.  The 
neighbouring  whites,  according  to  their  cuftom,  under- 
tookto  punilh  this  outrage  in  a  fummary  way.  Colo¬ 
nel  Crefap,  a  man  infamous  for  the  many  murders  lie 
had  committed  on  thofe  much-injured  people,  colle<ft- 
ed  a  party,  and  proceeded  down  the  Kanhaway  in 
queft  of  vengeance.  Unfortunately  a  canoe  of  women 
and  children,  with  one  man  only,  was  feen  coming 
from  the  oppofite  fhore,  unarmed,  and  unfufpe&ing 
any  hoftile  attack  from  the  whites.  Crefap  and  his 
party  concealed  themfelves  on  the  bank  of  the  river  ; 
and  the  moment  the  canoe  reached  the  Iho re,  Tingled 
out  their  obje&s,  and  at  one  fire  killed  every  perfon  in 
it.  This  happened  to  be  the  family  of  Logan,  who* 
had  long  been  diftinguiftied  as  a  friend  of  the  whites. 
This  unworthy  return  provoked  his  vengeance.  He  ac-* 
cordingly  fignalized  himfelf  in  the  war  which  enfued. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year  a  decifive  battle  was 
fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaway,  between- 
the  collected  forces  of  the  Shawanees,  Mingoes,  and- 
Delawares,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Virginia  militia. 
The  Indians  were  defeated,  and  fued  for  peace.  Logan, 
however,  difdained  to  be  feen  among  the  fuppliants  ; 
but,  left  the  fincerity  of  a  treaty  fhould  be  diftrufted 
from  which  fo  diftinguilhed  a  chief  abfented  himfelf, 

77  he  fent  by  a  meftenger  the  following  fpeech,  to  be  de-> 

I  Specimen  livered  to  Lord  Dunmore  : — “  I  appeal  to  any  white 

I  of  Indian  man  t0  fay  jf  ever  he  entered  Logan’s  cabin  hungry, 
c  °^uence,and  he  gave  him  not  meat ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and 
naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not.  During  the  courfe 
of  the  laft  long  and  bloody  war,  Logan  remained  idle 
An  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my 
love  for  the  whites,  that  my  countrymen  pointed  as 
they  palfed,  and  faij,  Logan  is  the  f  riend  of  white  men. 

I  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with-  you,  but  for 
the  injuries  of -one  man.  Colonel  Crefap,  the  laft 
fpring,  in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all 
the  relations  of  Logan,*  not  fparing  even  my  women- 
and  children.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in 
the  veins  of  any  living  creature.  -  This  called  on  me 
for  revenge.  I  have  fought  it-;  I  have  killed  many; 

I  have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country, 

I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace  ;  but  do  not  harbour  a 
thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never 
felt  mar.  He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  fave  his  liTe.  - 
78*  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ?  Not  one.” 

Other  a-  To  the  preceding  anecdotes  in  favour  of  the  Ameri- 
necdotes,  can  character,  may  be  added  the  following  by  Dr  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin.  The  Indian*  men,  when  young,  are 
hunters  and  warriors:  when  old,  counfellors ;  for  all 
their  government  is  by  the  counfel  or  advice  of  the 
fages.  Hence  they  generally  ftudy  oratory  ;  the  beft 
fpeaker  having  the  moft  influence.  The  Indian  wo¬ 
men  till  the  ground,  drefs  the  food,  nurfe  and  bring 
up  the  children,  and  preferve  and  hand  down  to  pofte- 
rity  the  memory  of  public  tranfa&ions.  Thefe  employ¬ 
ments  of  men  and  women  are  accounted  natural  and  ho¬ 
nourable.  Having  few  artificial  wants,  they  have  abun¬ 
dance  ofleifure  for  improvement  by  converfation.  Our 
laborious  manner  of  life,  compared  with  theirs,  they  e~ 
V o  Lr  I.  Part  * 


fteem  flavifh  and  bafe ;  and  the  learning  on  which  we 
value  ourfelves,  they  regard  as  frivolous  and  ufelefs. 

Having  frequent  occafions  to  hold  public  councils, 
they  have  acquired  great  order  and  decency  in  conduc¬ 
ing  them.  The  old  men  fit  in  the  foremoft  ranks,  the 
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warriors  in  the  next,  and  the  women  and  children  in 
the  hindmoft.  The  bufinefs  of  the  women  is  to  take 
exaC  notice  of  what  pa  lies  ;  imprint  it  in  their  memo¬ 
ries,  for  they  have  no  writing,  and  communicate  it  to 
their  children.  They  are  the  records  of  the  council, 
and  they  preferve  tradition  of  the  ftipulations  in  trea¬ 
ties  a  hundred  years  back ;  which,  when  we  compare 
with  our  writings,  we  always  find  exadh  He  that 
would  fpeak  rifes.  The  reft  obferve  a  profound  filence. 

When  he  has  finifhed,  and  fits  down,  they  leave  him 
five  or  fix  minutes  to  recoiled,  that  if  he  has  omitted 
any  thing  he  intended  to  fay,  or  has  any  thing  to  add, 
he  may  rife  again  and  deliver  it.  To  interrupt  ano¬ 
ther,  even  in  common  converfation,  is  reckoned  highly 
indecent.  79 

The  politenefs  of  thefe  favages  in  converfation  is,  Politenefs 
indeed,  carried  to  excefs ;  fince  it  does  not  permit  a”clcivillty 
them  to  contradid  or  deny  the  truth  of  what  is  aliened 
in  their  prefence.  By  this  means  they  indeed  avoid  dians. 
difputes  ;  but  then  it  becomes  difficult  to  know  their 
minds,  or  what  impreflion  you  make  upon  them.  The 
miftionaries  who  have  attempted  to  convert  them  to 
Chriftianity,  all  complain  of  this  as  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  of  their  mifliom  The  Indians  hear  with  pa¬ 
tience  the  truths  of  the’  gofpel  explained  to  them,  and 
give  their  ufual  tokens  of  affent  and  approbation  ;  but 
this  by  no  means  implies  convidfion;  it  is  mere  civility. 

When  any  of  them  come  into  our  towns,  our  people 
are  apt  to  crowd  round  them,  gaze  upon  them,  and  in¬ 
commode  them  where  they  defire  to  be  private  ;  this 
they  efteem  great  rudenefs,  and  the  effedl  of  the  want 
of  inftrudtion  in  the  rules  of  civility. and  good  manners.  * 

“  We  have,”  fay  they,  “  as  much  ctirioiity  as  you; 
and  when  you  come  into  our  towns,  we  wifti  for  op-  - 
portunities  of  looking  at  you  ;  but  for  this  purpofe  we 
hide  ourfelves  behind  bulhes  where  you  are  to  pafs,  and  ‘ 
never  intrude  ourfelves  into  your  company..”*  sy 

Their  manner  of  entering  one  another’s  villages  has  Their 
likewife  its  rules.  It  is  reckoned  uncivil  in  tra veiling fpitality. 
ft  rangers  to  enter  a  village  abruptly,  without  giving 
notice  of  their  approach.  Therefore,  as  foon  as  they 
arrive  within  hearing,  they  ftop'  and  'hollow,  remaining 
there  till  invited  to  enter.  Two  old  men  ufually  come 
out  to  them -and  lead  them  in.  There  is  in  every  vil¬ 
lage  a  vacant  dwelling,  called  the  ftrangers  hobfe.  Here 
they  are  placed,  while  the  old  men  go  round  from  hut 
to  hut,  acquainting  the  inhabitants  that  ftrangers  are 
arrived,  who  are  probably  hungry. and  weary;  and 
every  one  fends  them  what  he  can  fpare  of  vidtuals,  and 
fkins  to  repofe  on.  When  the  ftrangers  are  refrefhed, 
pipes  and  tobacco  are  brought ;  and  then,  but  not  be¬ 
fore,  converfation  begins,  with  inquiries  who  they  are, 
whither  bound,  what  news,  &c.  and  it  ufually  ends  with 
offers  of  fervice ;  if  the  ftrangers  have  occafion  for 
guides,  or  any  neceffaries  for  continuing  their  journey; 
and  nothing  is  exadled  for  the  entertainment. 

The  fame  hofpitality,  efteemed  among  them  as  a 
principal  virtue,  is  pradfifed  by  private  perfons  ;  of 
which  Conrad  Weifer,  the  interpreter,  gave  Dr  Frank¬ 
lin  the  following  inftance  :  He  had  been  naturalized 
4  B  among  £ 
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among  the  Six  Nations,  and  fpoke  well  the  Mohock 
language.  In  going  through  the  Indian  country  to 
carry  a  meffage  from  our  governor  to  the  council  at 
Onondaga,  he  called  at  the  habitation  of  Canaffetego, 
an  old  acquaintance,  who  embraced  him,  fpread  furs 
for  him  to  fit  on,  placed  before  him  fome  boiled  beans 
and  venifon,  and  mixed  fome  rum  and  water  for  his 
drink.  When  he  was  well  refreshed,  and  had  lit  his 
pipe,  Canaffetego  began  to  converfe  with  him  :  afked 
how  he  had  fared  the  many  years  fmce  they  had  feen 
each  other,  whence  he  then  came,  what  had  occasion¬ 
ed  the  journey,  &c.  Conrad  anfwered  all  his  queftions ; 
and  when  the  difcourfe  began  to  dag,  the  Indian,  to 
continue  it,  faid,  “  Conrad,  you  have  lived,  long  among 
the  white  people,  and  know  fomething  of  their  cu- 
ftoms  ;  I  have  been  fometimes  at  Albany,  and  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  once  in  feven  days  they  f hut  up  their  fhops, 
and  affemble  all  in  the  great  houfe ;  tell  me  what  it  is 
for  ? — What  do  they  do  there  ?”  “  They  meet  there,” 
fays  Conrad,  “  to  hear  and  learn  good  things”  “  I  do 
not  doubt,”  fays  the  Indian,  “  that  they  tell  you  fo;  they 
•have  told  me  the  fame  :  but  I  doubt  the  truth  of  what 
they  fay,  and  I  will  tell  you  my  reafons.  I  went  lately 
to  Albany  to  fell  my  {kins,  and  buy  blankets,  knaves, 
powder,  rum,  &c.  You  know  I  generally  u fed  to  deal 
with  Hans  Hanfon  ;  but  I  was  a  little  inclined  this 
time  to  try  fome  other  merchants.  However  I  called 
flrft  upon  Hans,  and  afked  him  what  he  would  give*  for 
beaver.  He  faid  he  could  not  give  more  than  4  s.  a 
pound  ;  but  (fays  he)  I  cannot  talk  on  bufmefs  now ; 
this  is  the  day  when  we  meet  together  to  learn  good 
things ,  and  I  am  going  to  the  meeting.  So  I  thought 
to  myfelf,  fmce  I  cannot  do  any  bufmefs  to-day,  I  may 
aS*  well  go  to  the  meeting  too  ;  and  I  went  with  him. 
— There  flood  up  a  man  in  black,  and  began  to  talk 
to  the  people  very  angrily.  I  did  not  underhand  what 
he  faid  ;  but  perceiving  that  he  looked  much  at  me 
and  at  Hanfon,  I  imagined  he  was  angry  at  feeing  me 
there  :  fo  I  went  out,  fat  down  near  the  houfe,  ftruck 
fire,  and  lit  my  pipe,  waiting  till  the  meeting  fliould 
break  up.  I  thought  too,  that  the  man  had  mention¬ 
ed  fomething  of  beaver,  and  I  fufpe&ed  that  it  might  be 
the  fubjeft  of  their  meeting.  So  when  they  came  out, 
I  accofted  my  merchant. — Well,  Hans,  (fays  I,)  I 
hope  you  have  agreed  to  give  more  than  4s.  a  pound?” 
“  No,  (fays  he),  I  cannot  give  fo  much,  I  cannot  give 
more  than  3  s.  6d.”  “  I  then  fpoke  to  feveral  other 

dealers,  but  they  all  fung  the  fame  fong,  three  and  fix- 
pence,  three  and  fixpence.  This  made  it  clear  to  me 
that  my  fufpicion  was  right ;  and  that  whatever  they 
pretended  of  meeting  to  learn  goodthings,  the  real  pur- 
pofe  was,  to  confult  how  to  cheat  Indians  in  the  price 
of  beaver.  Confider  but  a  little,  Conrad,  and  you  muft 
be  of  my  opinion.  If  they  met  fo  often  to  learn  good 
things ,  they  certainly  would  have  learned  fome  before 
this  time.  But  they  are  ftill  ignorant.  You  know  our 
pra&ice.  If  a  white  man,  in  travelling  through  our 
country,  enters  one  of  Our  cabins,  we  all  treat  liim  as 
I  treat  you  ;  we  dry  him  if  he  is  wet,  we  warm  him 
.if  he  is  cold,  and  give  him  meat  and  drink,  that  he 
may  allay  his  third  and  hunger ;  and  we  fpread  foft 
furs  for  him  to  red  and  llecp  on  :  we  demand  nothing 
in  return.  But  if  I  go  into  a  white  man’s  lioufe  at 
Albany,  and  afx  for  victuals  and  drink,  they  fay,  Where 
is  your  money?  And  if  I  have  none,  they  fay,  Get  out, 
Indian  dog.  Yog  ice  they  have  not  yet  learned 
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thofe  little  good  things  that  we  need  no  meeting  to  be  America, 
inftrufted  in  ;  becaufe  our  mothers  taught  them  to  us  ' - V"* J 
when  we  were  children  ;  and  therefore  it  is  impoffible 
their  meetings  fhould  be,  as  they  fay,  for  any  fuch  pur- 
pofe  or  have  any  fuch  effe<5l ;  they  are  only  to  contrive 
the  cheating  of  Indians  in  the  price  oj  beaver” 


’The  next  quedion  that  occurs  is,  Whether  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  Americans,  or  the  difparity  between  them 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  afford  fufficient  grounds 
for  determining  them, as  fome  have  done,  to  be  a  race 
of  men  radically  different  from  all  others  ? 

In  this  quedion,  to  avoid  being  tedious,  we  {hall 
confine  ourfelves  to  what  has  been  advanced  by  Lord 
Karnes  ;  who  is  of  opinion,  that  there  are  many  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  of  men,  as  well  as  of  other  animals  ;  and 
gives  an  hypothefis,  whereby  he  pretends  his  opinion 
may  be  maintained  in  a  confidency  with  Revelation. 

“  If  (fays  lie)  the  only  rule  afforded  by  nature  for  claf- Lorcj 
fmg  animals  can  be  depended  on,  there  are 'different Karnes's 
races  of  men  as  well  as  of  dogs  :  a  madiff  differs  not  arguments 
more  from  a  fpaniel,  than  a  white  man  from  a  negro, for  differ- 
or  a  Laplander  from  a  Dane.  And,  if  we  have  any  ent.PeaeSi 
faith  in  Providence,  it  ought  to  be  fo.  Plants  were 
created  of  different  kinds,  to  fit  them  for  different  cli¬ 
mates  ;  and  fo  were  brute  animals.  Certain  it  is,  that 
all  men  are  not  fitted  equally  for  every  climate.  There 
is  fcarce  a  climate  but  what  is  natural  to  fome  men, 
where  they  profper  and  flourifh  ;  and  there  is  not  a 
climate  but  where  fome  men  degenerate.  Doth  not 
then  analogy  lead  us  to  conclude,  that,  as  there  are 
different  climates  on  the  face  of  this  globe,  fo  there  are 
different  races  of  men  fitted  for  thefe  different  climates  ? 

“  M.  Buffon,  from  the  rule,  That  animals  which  can 
procreate  together,  and  whofe  progeny  can  alfo  pro¬ 
create,  are  of  one  fpecies  ;  concludes,  that  all  men  are  of 
race  or  fpecies-;  and  endeavours  to  fupport  that  fa- 


one 


rourite  opinion,  by  aferibing  to  the  climate,  to  food,  or 
to  other  accidental  caufes,  all  the  varieties  that  are 
found  among  men.  But  is  he  ferioufly  of  opinion,  that 
any  operation  of  climate,  or  of  other  accidental  caufe, 
can  account  for  the  copper  colour  and  fmooth  chin  u- 
niverfal  among  the  Americans  ;  the  prominence  of  the 
pudenda  univerfal  among  the  Hottentot  women ;  or  the 
black  nipple  no  lefs  univerfal  among  the  female  Samoie- 
des  ? — It  is  in  vain  to  aferibe  to  the  climate,  the  low 
ftature  of  the  Efquimaux,  the  fmallnefs  of  their  feet,  or 
the  overgrown  fize  of  their  heads.  It  is  equally  in  vain 
to  aferibe  to  climate  the  low  ftature  of  the  Laplanders, 
their  ugly  vifage.  The  black  colour  of  negroes, 


thick  lips,  flat  nofe,  crifped  woolly  hair,  and  rank  fniell, 
diftinguifh  them  from  every  other  race  of  men.  The 
Abyfhnians,  on  the  contrary,  are  tall  and  well  made, 
their  complexion  a  brown  olive,  features  well-propor¬ 
tioned,  eyes  large  and  of  a  fparkling  black,  thin  lips, 
a  nofe  rather  high  than  flat.  There  is  no  fuch  differ¬ 
ence  of  climate  between  Abyflinia  and  Negro-land  as 
to  produce  thefe  ftriking  differences. 

“  Nor  fhall  our  author’s  ingenious  hypothefis  con¬ 
cerning  the  extremities  of  heat  and  cold,  purchafe  him 
impunity  with  refpe<5t  to  the  fallow  complexion  of  the 
Samoiedes,  Laplanders,  and  Greenlanders.  The  Fin¬ 
landers,  and  northern  Norwegians,  live  in  a  climate 
not  lefs  cold  than  that  of  the  people  mentioned ;  and 
yet  are  fair  beyond  other  Europeans.  I  fay  more, 
there  are  many  inftances  of  races  cf  people  preferring 

their 
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America,  their  original  colour,  in  climates  very  different  from 
u— y-— '  their  own  ;  but  not  a  fmgle  in  (lance  of  the  contrary,  as 
far  as  I  can  learn-  There  have  been  four  complete  ge¬ 
nerations  of  negroes  in  Penfylvania,  without  any  visible 
change  of  colour  ;  they  continue  jet  black,  as  original¬ 
ly.  Thofe  who  afcribe  all  to  the  fun,  ought  to  confi- 
der  how  little  prpbahle  it  is,  that  the  colour  it  impref- 
fes  on  the  parents  ihould  be  communicated  to  their 
infant  children,  who  never  faw  the  fun ;  I  Ihould  be  as 
foon  induced  to  beliet^with  a  German  naturalift,  whofe 
name  has  efcaped  me,  that  the  negro  colour  is  owing  to 
an  ancient  cuftom  in  Africa,  of  dyemg  the  (kin  black. 
Let  a  European,  for  years,  expofe  himfelf  to  the  fun  in 
a  hot  climate,  till  he  be  quite  brown ;  his  children  will 
neverthelefs  have  the' fame  complexion  with  thofe  in 
Europe.  From  the  aaion  of  the  fun,  is  it  pofhble 
to  explain,  why  a  negro,  like  a  European,  is  born  with 
a  ruddy  Ikin,  which  turns  jet  black  the  eighth  or  ninth 

day  ?”  ,  r 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  draw  fome  arguments 
for  the  exigence  of  different  races  of  men,  from  the 
various  tempers  and  difpofitions  of  different  nations  ; 
which' he  reckons  to  be  /pacific  differences,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  colour,  ftature,  &c.  and  having  fummed  up  his 
evidence,  he  concludes  thus  :  u  Upon  fummingup  the 
whole  particulars  mentioned  above,  would  one  hefitate 
a  moment  to  adopt  the  following  opinion,  were  there 
no  counterbalancing  evidence,  viz.  4  That  God  crea* 

«  ted  many  pairs  of  the  human  race,  differing  from 

5  each  other,  both  externally  and  internally ;  that  he 

6  fitted  thofe  pairs  for  different  climates,  and  placed 
t  each  pair  in  its  proper  climate  ;  that  the  peculiari- 
4  ties  of  the  original  pairs  were  preferved  entire  m 
4  their  defcendants;  who,  having  no  afliftance  but  their 
4  natural  talents,  were  left  to  gather  knowledge  from 
4  experience;  and,  in  particular,  were  left  (each  tribe) 

4  to  form  a  language  for  itlelf ;  that  figns  were  fum- 
4  cient  for  the  original  pairs,  without  any  language 
4  but  what  nature  fuggefts  ;  and  that  a  language  was 
4  formed  gradually  as  a  tribe  increafed  in  numbers, 

4  and  in  different  occupations,  to  make  fpeeth  necef- 
4  fary  V  But  this  opinion,  however  plaufible,  we  are 
not  permitted  to  adopt :  being  taught  a  different  leffon 
by  Revelation,  viz.  That  God  created  but  a  (ingle 
pair  of  the  human  fpecies.  Though  we  cannot  doubt 
the  authority  of  Mofes,  yet  his  account  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  man  is  not  a  little  puzzling,  as  it  feems  to  con¬ 
tradict  every  one  of  the  facts  mentioned  above.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  that  account  different  races  of  men  were 
not  formed,  nor  were  men  formed  originally  for  differ¬ 
ent  climates.  All  men  muff  have  fpoken  the  fame  lan¬ 
guage,  viz.  That  of  our  firft  parents.  And  what  of 
all  feems  the  molt  contradictory  to  that  account,  is  the 
favage  (late  :  Adam,  as  Mofes  informs  us,  was  endued 
by  his  Maker  with  an  eminent  degree  of  knowledge  ; 
and  he  certainly  was  an  excellent  preceptor  to  his  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  progeny,  among  whom  he  lived  many 
generations.  Whence  then  the  degeneracy  of  all  men 
unto  the  favage  date  ?  To  account  for  that  difrnal  ca- 
taffrophe,  mankind  muff  have  differed  fome. terrible  con- 
vulfion.  That  terrible  convulfion  is  revealed  to  us  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  contained  m  the  nth 
chapter  of  Genefis,  which  is,  4  That,  for  many  cen¬ 
turies  after  the  deluge,  the  whole  earth  was  of  one 
4  language,  and  of  one  fpeech ;  that  they  united  xQ 
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4  build  a  city  on  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shuvar,  with  a 
*  tower,  whofe  top  might  reach  unto  heaven  ;  that  the 
4  Lord,  beholding  the  people  to  be  one,  and  to  have 
4  all  one  language,  and  that  nothing  would  be  re- 
4  drained  from  them  which  they  imagined  to  do,  con- 
4  founded  their  language  that  they  might  not  under- 
4  (land  one  another,  and  fcattered  them  abroad  upon 
4  the  face  of  all  the  earth.’  Here  light  breaks  forth 
in  the  midff  of  darknefs.  By  confounding  the  language 
of  men,  and  fcattering  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of 
all  the  earth,  they  were  rendered  favage?.  And  to  har¬ 
den  them  for  their  new  habitations,  it  was  neceffary 
that  they  fhould  be  divided  into  different  kinds,  fitted, 
for  different  climates.  Without  an  immediate  change 
of  conffitution,  the  builders  of  Babel  could  not  poffibly 
have  fub lifted  in  the  burning  region  of  Guinea,  nor  in 
the  frozen  region  of  Lapland  ;  houfes  not  being  prepa¬ 
red,  nor  any  other  convenience  to  protect  them  againff 

a  definitive  climate.”  r 

We  may  firft  remark,  on  his  Lordfhip’s  hypothecs,  Incom- 
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that  it  is  evidently  incomplete;  for,  allowing  the  human  picte, 
race  to  have  been  divided  into  different  fpecies  at  the 
confufion  of  languages,  and  that  each  fpecies  was  ad¬ 
apted  to  a  particular  climate;  by  what  means  were 
they  to  get  to  the  climates  proper  for  them,  or  how 
were  they  to  know  that  fuch  climates  exifted?  How  was 
an  American,  for  inttance,  when  languifhing  in  an  im¬ 
proper  climate  at  Babel,  to  get  to  the  land  of  the  A- 
raazons,  or  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  in  his  own 
country:'  or  how  was  he  to  know  that  thefe  places  were 
more  proper  for  him  than  others  ? — If,  inaeed,  we  take 
the  fcripture  phrafe,  “  The  Lord  fcattered  1  hen  abroad 
upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,”  in  a  certain  fenfe,  we 
may  account  for  it.  If  we  fuppofe  that  the  different 
fpecies  were  immediately  carried  off  by  a  whirlwind,  or* 
other  fupernatural  means,  to  their  proper  countries,  the 
difficulty  will  vanilh:  but  if  this  is  his  Lordlhip’s  tn-- 
terpretation,  it  is  certainly  a  very  iingulir  one.  34 

Before  entering  upon  a  confideration  of  the  partial-  General 
lar  arguments  ufed  by  our  author  for  proving  the  di- principles^ 
verfity  of  fpecies  in  the  human  race,  it  will  be  proper  to  be  kept 
to  lay  down  the  following  general  principles,  which 
may  ferve  as  axioms.  (1.)  When  we  aflert  a  mulu-  & 

plicity  of  fpecies  in  the  human  race  j  we  bring  m  a  iu-  e 
pernatural  caufe  to  folve  a  natural  phenomenon :  for 
thefe  fpecies  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  immediate  work 
of  the  Deity.  (2.)  No  perfon  has  a  right  to  call  any¬ 
thing  the  immediate  effeft  of  omnipotence,  unlefs  by 
exprefs  revelation  from  the  Deity,  or  from  a  certain¬ 
ty  that  no  natural  caufe  is  fufficient  to  produce  the  ef¬ 
feft.  The  reafon  is  plain.  The  Deity  is  invifible,  and 
fo  are  many  natural  caufes:  when  we  lee  an  effeft  there¬ 
fore,  of  which  the  caufe  does  not  manifeft  itfelf,  we 
cannot  know  whether  the  immediate  caufe  is  the  Deity, 
or  an  invifible  natural  power.  An  example  of  this  we 
have  in  the  phenomena  of  thunder  and  earthquakes, 
which  were  often  afcribed  immediately  to  the  Deity, 
but  are  now  dilcovered  to  be  the  effects  of  eleflricity. - 
(,)  No  perfon  can  aflert  natural  caufes  to  be  infuffi- 
cient  to  produce  fuch  and  fuch  effefts,  unlefs  he  per¬ 
fectly  knows  all  thefe  caufes  and  the  limits  of  their 
power  in  all  poffible  cafes  ;  and  this  no  man  has  ever 
known,  or  can  know. 

By  keeping  in  view  thefe  principles,  which  we  hope 
are  felf- evident,  we  will  eafily  fee  Lord  Karnes’s  ar- 
a  R  7.  aumenta- 
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America,  garments  to  confifl  entirely  in  a  petitio  prtnctptl . — In 

' - v-  lub  fiance  they  are  all  reduced  to  this  fingle  fentence  : 

r<  Natural  philofophers  have  been  hitherto  unfuccefsful 
in  their  endeavours  to  account  for  the  differences  obfer- 
ved  among  mankind,  therefore  thefe  differences  cannot 
be  accounted  for  from  natural  caufes.” 

His  Lordihip,  however,  tells  us  in  the  paffages  al¬ 
ready  quoted,  that  u  a  maftifF  differs  not  more  from  a 
fpaniel,  than  a  Laplander  from  a  Dane  that  “  it  is 
vain  to  afcribe  to  climate  the  low  ftature  of  the  Lap- 
arguments  landers,  or  their  ugly  vifage.” — ‘Yet,  in  a  note  on  the 
word  Laplajidsrsy  he  fubjoms,  that,  “  by  late  accounts 
it  appears,  that  the  Laplanders  are  only  degenerated 
Tartars  ;  and  that  they  and  the  Hungarians  originally 
fprung  from  the  fame  breed  of  men,  and  from  the  fame 
country.”— The  Hungarians  are  generally  handfome 
and  well-made,  like  Danes,  or  like  other  people.  The 
Laplanders,  lie  tells  us,  differ  as  much  from  them  as  a 
maftifF  from  a  fpaniel.  Natural  caufes,  therefore,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lord  Karnes  himfelf,  may  caufe  two  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  mankind  differ  from  each 
$6  other  as  much  as  a  mafliff  does  from  a  fpaniel. 
Hemark-  While  we  are  treating  this  fubjedt  of  colour,  it  may 
able  differ-  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  a  very  remarkable  differ¬ 
ence  of  co-  ence  of  colour  may  accidentally  happen  to  individuals 

accidental  t^ie  *Pec*es*  l^e  ifthnms  of  Darien,  a  fin- 
caufes.  gular  race  of  men  have  been  difcovered.-*— 1 They  are  of 
low  flature,  of  a  feeble  make,  and  incapable  of  endu¬ 
ring  fatigue.  Their  colour  is  a  dead  milk  white  ;  not 
refembling  that  of  fair  people  among  Europeans,  but 
without  any  blufh  orfanguine  complexion.  Their  fkin 
is  covered  with  a  fine  hairy  down  of  a  chalky  white; 
the  hair  of  their  heads,  their  eye-brows,  and  eye-lafnes, 
are  of  the  fame  hue.  Their  eyes  are  of  a  fmgular  form, 
and  fo  weak,  that  they  can  hardly  bear  the  light  of  the 
fun  ;  but  they  fee  clearly  by  moon -light,  and  are  mod 
active  and  gay  in  the  night.  Among  the  negroes  of 
Africa,  as  well  as  the  natives  of  the  Indian  iilands,  a 
■fmall  number  of  thefe  people  are  produced.  They  are 
called  Albinos  by  the  Portuguefe,  and  Kacker  lakes  by 
the  Dutch. 

This^race  of  men  is  not  indeed  permanent  ;  but  it  is 
fufficient  to  fhow,  that  mere  colour  is  by  no  means  the 
charafteriftic  of  a  certain  fpecies  of  mankind.  The  dif¬ 
ference  of  colour  in  thefe  individuals  is  undoubtedly 
owing  to  a  natural  caufe.  To  conflitute,  then,  a  race 
of  men  of  &his  colour,  it  would  only  be  neceffary  that 
this  caufe,  which  at  prefent  ismerely  accidental,  fhould 
become  permanent,  and  we  cannot  know  but  it  may  be 
fo  in  fqme  parts  of  the  world. 

If  a  difference  in  colour  is  nocharadleriflic  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  of  mankind,  much  led  can  a  difference  in 
flature  be  thought  fo.^-In  the  fouthern  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  there  are  Lid  to  be  a  race  of  men  exceeding  the 
°See  Pat*  common  fize  in  height  and  ftrength  *.  This  account, 
however,  is  doubted  of  by  fome  :  but  be  that  as  it 
will,  it  is  certain  that  the  Efquimaux  are  as  much  un¬ 
der  the  common  fize,  as  the  Patagonians  are  faid  to  be 
above  it.  Neverthelefs  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  are  fpeciijc  differences  ;  feeing  the  Lap¬ 
landers  and  Hungarians  are  both  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
and  yet  the  former  are  generally  almoft  a  foot  fnorter 
.than  the  latter;  and  if  a  difference: Gf  climate,  or  other 
-accidental  caufes,  can  make  the;people  of  one  country 
^Loot  Ihorter  than  the  common  -fize  of  mankind,  un¬ 
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doubtedly  accidental  caufes  of  a  contrary  nature  may  America* 

make  thofe  of  another  country  a  foot  taller  than  other  v - v— — * 1 

men. 

Though  the  fun  has  undoubtedly  a  fhare  in  the  pro- Different 
fludtion  of  th^fwarthy  colour  of  thofe  nations  which  are  caufes  con- 
anofl  expofed  to  Iiis  influence ;  yet  the  manner  of  living  tr,l)ute  to- 
to  which  people  are  accuflomed,  their  victuals,  their 
employment,  &c.  muft  contribute  very  much  to  a  dif-  in  co[our 
ference  of  complexion.  There  are  fome  kinds  of  co¬ 
louring  roots,  which,  if  mixed  with  the  food  of  certain 
animals,  will  tinge  even  their  bones  of  a  yellow  colour. 

— It  cannot  be  thought  any  great  degree  of  credulity  to 
infer  from  this,  that  if  thefe  roots  were  mixed  with  the 
food  of  a  white  man,  they  might,  without  a  miracle, 
tinge  his  fkin  of  a  yellow  colour.  If  a  man  and  woman 
•were  both  to  ufe  food  of  this  kind  for  a  length  of  time, 
till  they  became  as  it  were  radically  dye dy  it  is  impof- 
fible,  without  the  intervention  of  divine  power,  or  of 
fome  extraordinary  natural  caufe,  but  their  children  mull 
be  of  the  fame  colour  ;  and  was  the  fame  kind  of  food 
to  be  continued  for  feveral  generations,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  this  colour  might  refill  the  continued  ufe 
of  any  kind  of  .food  whatever.  See  further  the  article 
Complexion. 

Of  this  indeed  we  have  no  examples,  but  we  have^j^^  ca. 
an  example  of  changes  much  more  wonderful. — It  ispableofal- 
allowed  on  all  hands,  that  it  is  more  eafy  to  work  atering  the 
change  upon  the  body  of  a  man,  or  any  other  animal,  InftincL  of 
than  upon  his  mind.  A  man  that  is  naturally  cho-ammals’ 
leric  may  indeed  learn  to  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  his 
paffion  by  reafon,  but  the  paflion  itfelf  will  remain  as 
immutable  as  his  colour. — But  to  reafon  in  a  manner  • 
fimilar  to  Lord  Kames ;  though  a  man  fhould  be  na¬ 
turally  choleric,  or  fubject  to  any  other  paffion,  why 
fhould  his  children  be  fo  ? — This  way  of  reafoning, 
however  plaufible,  is  by  no  means  conclufive,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  paflage  in  Mr  Forfler’s 
Voyage. 

June  9th.  “  The  officers  who  could  not  yet  reliffi^K?5 
their  fait  provifions  after  the  refrefhments  of  NewZea-^"^™* 
land,  had  ordered  their  black  dog,  mentioned  p.  i35,yol.  j. 
to  be  killed  :  this  day,  therefore,  we  dined  for  the  firflp.  2  4. 
time  on  a  leg  of  it  roafled  ;  which  tafled  fo  exactly  like 
mutton,  that  it  was  abfolutely  undiflinguifhable.  In 
our  cold  countries,  where  animal  food  is  fo  much  ufed, 
and  where  to  be  camiverous  perhaps  lies  in  the  nature 
of  men,  or  is  indifpenfibly  neceffary  to  the  prefervation 
of  their  health  and  ftrength,  it  is  ft  range  that  there 
fhould  exift  a  jewifh  averfion  to  dogs-flefh,  when  hogs, 

-the  mofl  uncleanly  of  all  animals,  are  eaten  without 
•fcruple.  Nature  feems  exprefsly  to  have  intended  them 
for  this  ufe,  by  making  their  offspring  fo  very  nume¬ 
rous,  and  their  increafe  fo  quick  and  frequent.  It  may 
.be  objected,  that  the  exalted  degree  of  inilinct  which 
we  obferve  in  our  dogs,  infpires  us  with  great  unwil- 
lingnefs  to  kill  and  eat  them.  But  it  is  owing  to  the 
'time  we  fpend  on  the  education  of  dogs,  that  they  ac¬ 
quire  thofe  eminent  qualities  which  attach  them  fo  much 
to  us.  The  natural  qualities  of  our  dogs  may  receive  a 
wonderful  improvement ;  but  education  muft  give  its 
affiftance,  w  ithout  which  the  human  mind  itfelf,  tho* 
capable  of  an  immenfe  expanfion,  remains  in  a  very  con¬ 
tracted  ftate.  In  New  Zealand,  and  (according  to 
former  accounts  of  voyages)  in  the  tropical  iflesof  the 
South  Sea,  the  dogs  are  the  moll  flupid,  dull  animals 

imaginable, 
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America,  imaginable,  and  do  not  feem  to  have  the  leafl  advan- 
W"PY— tage  in  point  of  fagacity  over  our  fhcep,  which  are  com¬ 
monly  made  the  emblems  of  fillinefs.  In  the  former 
country  they  are  fed  upon  fifh,  in  the  latter  on  vege¬ 
tables,  and  both  thefe  diets  may  have  ferved  to  alter 
their  difpofition.  Education  may  perhaps  likewife  graft 
new  inftinCts  :  the  New  Zealand  dogs  are  fed  on  the  re¬ 
mains  of  their  matter's  meals;  they  eat  the  bones  of  o- 
ther  dogs ;  and  the  puppies  become  true  cannibals  from 
their  birth.  We  had  a  young  New  Zealand  puppy  on 
board,  which  had  certainly  had  no  opportunity  of  ta¬ 
tting  any  thing  but  the  mother’s  milk  before  we  pur- 
chafed  it :  however,  it  eagerly  devoured  a  portion  of 
the  flefli  and  bones  of  the  dog  on  which  we  dined  to¬ 
day  ;  while  feveral  others  of  the  European  breed  taken 
on  board  at  the  Cape,  turned  from  it  without  touch¬ 
ing  it. 

“  On  the  4th  of  Auguft,  a  young  bitch,  of  the  terrier 
breed,  taken  on  board  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
covered  by  a  fpaniel,  brought  ten  young  ones,  one  of 
which  was  dead.  The  New  Zealand  dog  mentioned  a- 
bove,  which  devoured  the  bones  of  the  roafted  dog,  now 
fell  upon  the  dead  puppy,  and  eat  of  it  with  a  ravenous 
appetite.  This  is  a  proof  how  far  education  may  go  in 
producing  and  propagating  new  inftinCts  in  animals. 
European  dogs  are  never  fed  on  the  meat  of  their  own 
fpecies,  but  rather  feem  to  abhor  it.  The  New  Zea¬ 
land  dogs,  in  all  likelihood,  are  trained  up  from  their 
earlieft  age  to  eat  the  remains  of  their  matter’s  meals : 
they  are  therefore  nfed  to  feed  upon  fitti;  their  own  fpe¬ 
cies  ;  and  perhaps  human  flefh  ;  and  what  was  only 
owing  to  habit  at  iirft,  may  have  become  inftinft  by 
length  of  time.  This  was  remarkable  in  our  cannibal 
dog;  for  he  came  on  board  fo  young,  that  he  could  not 
have  been  weaned  long  enough  to  have  acquired  a  ha¬ 
bit  of  devouring  his  own  fpecies,  and  much  lefs  of  eat¬ 
ing  human  fletti ;  however,  one  of  our  feamen  having 
cut  his  finger,  held  it  out  to  the  dog,  who  fell  too  greed¬ 
ily,  licked  it,  and  then  began  to  bite  it.” 

From  this  account  it  appears,  that  even  the  inttincts 
of  animals  are  not  unchangeable  by  natural  caufes;  and 
if  thefe  caufes  are  powerful  enough  to  change  the  dif- 
pofitions  of  fucceeding  generations,  much  more  may  we 
luppofe  them  capable  of  making  any  poflible  alteration 
ICo  in  the  external  appearance. 

Confirmed  We  are  not  here  neceflitated  to  confine  ourfelves  to 
byanobfer-  obfervations  made  on  brute  animals.  The  Franks  are 
thP°n  011  an  example  tlie  production  of  one  general  character, 
eFranks  forme(j  \>y  fome  natural  caufe  from  a  mixture  of  many 
different  nations. — They  were  a  motley  multitude,  con¬ 
fiding  of  various  German  nations  dwelling  beyond  the 
Rhine  :  who,  uniting  in  defence  of  their  common  li¬ 
berty,  took  thence  the  name  of  Franks ;  the  word 
frank  fignifying  in  their  language,  as  it  ft  ill  does  in 
ours,  free.  Among  them  the  following  nations  were 
mentioned,  viz.  the  ACtuarii,  Chamavi,  BruCteri,  Salii, 
Frifii,  Chaufi,  Amfwarii,  and  Catti.  We  cannot  fup- 
pofe  one  chara&er  to  belong  to  fo  many  different  na¬ 
tions  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  Franks  were  nationally 
characterized  as  treacherous  ';  and  fo  deeply  feems  this 
quality  to  have  been  rooted  in  their  nature,  that  their 
defendants  have  not  got  quite  free  of  it  in  1500  years. 
It  is  in  vain,  then,  to  talk  of  different  races  of  men, 
either  from  their  colour,  fize,  or  prevailing  difpofi- 
tions,  feeing  we  have  undeniable  proofs  that  all  thefe 
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may  be  changed,  in  the  moil  remarkable  manner,  by  America, 
natural  caufes,  without  any  miraculous  interpofition  of  J 

the  Deity. 


The  next  queftion,  then,  which  prefents  itfelf,  is, 

From  what  part  of  the  Old  World  America  has  moft 
probably  been  peopled  ?  Ior 

Difcoveries  long  ago  made  inform  us,  that  an  inter- Of  the  peo- 
courfe  between  the  Old  Continent  and  America  might  phng  ot  a* 
be  carried  on  with  facility  from  the  north-' weft  extre-nieric*“ 
mi  ties  of  Europe  and  the.north-eaft  boundaries  of  Afia. 

In  the  ninth  century  the  Norwegians  dilcovered  Green¬ 
land,  and  planted  a  colony  there.  The  communication 
with  that  country  was  renewed  in  the  laft  century  by 
Moravian  miffionaries,  in  order  to  propagate  their  doc¬ 
trines  in  that  bleak  and  uncultivated  region.  By  them 
we  are  informed  that  the  north-weft  coaft  of  Greenland 
is  feparated  from  America  by  a  very  narrow  ftrait ;  that  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  are 
united  ;  that  the  Esquimaux  of  America  perfectly  re- 
femble  the  Greenlanders  in  their  afpeCt,  drefs,  and  mode  io2 
of  living;  and  that  a  Moravian  miffionary,  well  acquaint- A  comma* 
ed  with  the  language  of  Greenland,  having  vifited  thenication 
country  of  the  Esquimaux,  found,  to  his  ailonifhment,1*®1^*®11 
that  they  fpoke  the  fame  language  with  the  Greenland- 
ers,  and  were  in  every  refpeft  the  fame  people.  Thetinents 
fame  fpecies  of  animals,  too,  are  found  in  the  conti- two  ways, 
guous  regions.  The  bear,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  hare, 
the  deer,  the  roebuck,  the  elk,  frequent  the  forefts  of 
North  America,  as  well  as  thofe  in  the  north  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Other  difcoveries  have  proved,  that  if  the  two  con¬ 
tinents  of  Alia  and  America  be  feparated  at  all,  it  is 
only  by  a  narrow  ftrait.  From  this  part  of  the  Old 
Continent,  alfo,  inhabitants  may  have  patted  into  the 
New;  and  the  refemblance  between  the  Indians  of  Ame¬ 
rica  and  the  eaftem  inhabitants  of  Afia,  would  induce 
us  to  conjecture  that  they  have  a  common  origin.  This 
is  the  opinion  adopted  by  Dr  Robertfon  in  his  Hiftory 
of  America  *,  where  we  find  it  accompanied  with  the  * 
following  narrative. 

“  While  thofe  immenfe  regions  which  ftretched  eaft- 
ward  from  the  river  Oby  to  the  fea  of  Kamtfchatka^’  J 
were  unknown,  or  imperfectly  explored,  the  north-eaft 
extremities  of  our  hemifphere  were  fuppofed  to  be  fo 
far  diftant  from  any  part  of  the  New  World,  that  it 
was  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  any  communication  fhould 
have  been  carried  on  between  them.  But  the  Ruffians, 
having  fubjeCted  the  weftern  part  of  Siberia  to  their 
empire,  gradually  extended  their  knowledge  of  that  vaft 
country,  by  advancing  towards  die  eaft  into  unknown 
provinces.  Thefe  were  diftovered  by  hunters  in  their 
excurfions  after  game,  or  by  foldiers  employed  in  levy¬ 
ing  the  taxes  ;  and  the  court  of  Mofcow  eftimated  the 
importance  of  thofe  countries  only  by  the  fmall  addition 
which  they  made  to  its  revenue^  At  length,  Peter  the 
Great  attended  the  Ruffian  throne  :  His  enlightened, 
comprehenfive  mind,  intent  upon  every  circumftance 
that  could  aggrandize  his  empire,  or  render  his  reign 
illuftrious,  difeerned  confequences  of  thofe  difcoveries, 
which  had  efcapcd  the  obfervation  of  his  ignorant  pre- 
decettors.  He  perceived,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  re¬ 
gions  of  Afia  extended  towards  the  eaft,  they  muft  ap¬ 
proach  nearer  to  America;  that  the  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  two  continents,  which  had  long  been  fearch- 
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America.  ed  for  in  vain,  would  probably  be  found  in  this  quar- 
'  ter;  and  that,  by  opening  this  intercourfe,  fome  part  or 
the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  weftern  world  might 
be  made  to  flow  into  his  dominions  by  a  new  channel. 
Such  an  object  fuited  a  genius  that  delighted  m  grand 
fchemes.  Peter  drew  up  inftru<ftions  with  his  own  hand 
for  profecuting  this  delign,  and  gave  orders  for  carry¬ 
ing  it  into  execution.-  ,  . 

6i  His  fucceffors  adopted  his  ideas,  and  purfued  his 
plan.  The  officers  whom  tl\e  Ruffian  court  employed 
in  this  fervice,  had  to  druggie  with  fo  many  difficulties, 
that  their  progrefs  was  extremely  flow.  Encouraged 
by  fome  faint  traditions  among  the  people  of  Siberia 
concerning  a  fuccefsful  voyage  in  the  year  1648  round 
the  north-eaft  promontory  of  Afia,  they  attempted  to 
follow  the  lame  courfe.  VefTels  were  fitted  out,  with 
this  view,  at  different  times,  from  the  rivers  Lena  and 
Kolyma;  but  in.  a  frozen  ocean,  which  nature  feems 
not  to  have  deftined  for  navigation,  they  were  expofed 
to  many  difaflers,  without  being  able  to  accomplifh 
their  purpofe.  NovefTel  fitted  out  by  the  Ruffian  court 
ever  doubled  this  formidable  cape  ;  we  are  indebted  for 
what  is  known  of  thofe  extreme  regions  of  Afia,  to  the 
difeoveries  made  in  excurfions  by  land;  In  all  thole 
provinces,  an  opinion  prevails,  that  countries  of  great 
extent  and  fertility  lie  at  no  confiderable  diflance  from 
their  own  coafts.  Thefe  the  Ruffians  imagined  to  be 
part  of  America  ;  and  feveral  circumftances  concurred 
not  only  in  confirming  them  in  this  belief,  but  in  per- 
fuading  them  that  fome  portion  of  that  continent  could 
not  be  very  remote.  Trees  of  various  kinds,  unknown 
in  thofe  naked  regions  of  Afia,  are  driven  upon  the 
coaft  by  an  eafterly  wind.  By  the  fame  wind  floating 
ice  is  brought  thither  in  a  few  days  ;  flights  of  birds 
arrive  annually  from  the  fame  quarter;  and  a  tradition 
obtains  among  the  inhabitants,  of  an  intercourfe  for¬ 
merly  carried  on  with  feme  countries  fituated  to  the 
eaft. 

“  After  weighing  all  thefe  particulars,  and  compa¬ 
ring  the  pofition  ot  the  countries  in  Afia  which  they 
had  difeovered,  with  fuch  parts  in  the  north-weft  of  A- 
merica  as  were  already  known;  the  Ruffian  court  form¬ 
ed  a  plan,  which  would  have  hardly  occurred  to  any 
nation  lefs  accuflomed  to  engage  in  arduous  underta¬ 
kings  and  to  contend  with  great  difficulties.  Orders 
were  blued  to  build  two  veffels  at  Ochotz,  in  the 
fea  of  Kamtfchatka,  to  fail  on  a  voyage  of  difeovery. 
Though  that  dreary  uncultivated  region  furnifhed  no¬ 
thing  that  could  be  of  ufe  in  conftru&ing  them  but 
fome  larch-trees  ;  though  not  only  the  iron,  the  cor¬ 
dage,  the  fails,  and  all  the  numerous  articles  requifite 
for  their  equipment,  but  the  provifions  for  victualling 
them,  were  to  be  carried  through  the  immenfe  deferts 
of  Siberia,  along  rivers  of  difficult  navigation,  and  roads 
almofl  impalpable,  the  mandate  of  the  fovereign,  and 
the  perfeverance  of  the  people,  at  laft  furmounted  every 
obftacle.  Two  veffels  were  finifhed  ;  and,  under  the 
command  of  the  captains  Behring  and  Tfchirikow,  fail¬ 
ed  from  Kamtfchatka  in  quell  of  the  New  World,  in 
a  quarter  where  it  had  never  been  approached.  They 
fhaped  their  courfe  towards  the  eaft ;  and  though  a  ftorm 
foon  feparated  the  veffels,  which  never  rejoined,  and 
many  difaflers  befel  them,  the  expectations  from  the 
voyage  were  not  altogether  fruftrated.  Each  of  the 
commanders  difeovered  land,  \yhich  to  them  appeared 
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to  be  part  of  the  American  continent ;  and,  according 
to  their  obfervations,  it  feems  to  be  fituated  within  a ' 
few  degrees  of  the  north- weft  coaft  of  California.  Each 
fet  fome  of  his  people  afhore :  but  in  one  place  the  in¬ 
habitants  fled  as  the  Ruffians  approached;  in  another, 
they  carried  off  thofe  who  landed,  and  deftroyed  their 
boats.  The  violence  of  the  weather,  and  the  diftrefs  of 
their  crews,  obliged  both  to  quit  this  inhofpitable  coaft. 
in  their  return  they  touched  at  feveral  iflands,  which 
ftretch  in  a  chain  from  eaft  to  weft  between  the  country 
wffiich  they  had  difeovered  and  the  coaft  of  Afia.  They 
had  fome  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  who  feemed  to 
them  to  refemble  the  North  Americans.  They  pre- 
fented  to  the  Ruffians  the  calumet,  or  pipe  of  peace, 
which  is  a  iymbol  of  friendlhip  univerlal  among  the 
people  of  North  America,  and  an  ufage  of  arbitrary 
inftitution  peculiar  to  them.” 

The  more  recent,  and  accurate  difeoveries  of  the  il-Rcafonsfor 
luftrious  navigator  Cooke,  and  his  fucceffor  Clerke,  fuppofmg 
have  brought  the  matter  ftill  nearer  to  certainty.  The  the  two 
fea,  from  the  fouth  of  Bering’s  Straits  to  the  crefcentcont^nents 
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of  ifles  between  Afia  and  America,  is  very  fhallow. 
deepens  from  thefe  flraits  (as  the  Brittlh  feas 
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from  thofe  of  Dover)  till  foundings  are  loft  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean ;  but  that  does  not  take  place  but  to  the 
fouth  of  the  ifles.  Between  them  and  the  flraits  is 
an  increafe  from  12  to  54  fathom,  except  only  off  St 
Thaddeus  Nofs,  where  there  is  a  channel  of  greater 
depth.  From  the  volcanic  difpofition,  it  has  been 
judged  probable,  not  only  that  there  was  a  feparation 
of  the  continents  at  the  flraits  of  Bering,  but  that 
the  whole  fpace  from  the  ifles  to  that  fmall  opening 
had  once  been  occupied  by  land ;  and  that  the  fury  of 
the  watery  element,  aCluated  by  that  of  fire,  had,  in 
mofl  remote  times,  fubverted  and  overwhelmed  the 
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trad,  and  left  the  iflands  monumental  fragments. 

Without  adopting  all  the  fancies  of  Buffon,  there  Probable 
can  be  no  doubt,  as  the  Abbe  Clavigero  obferves,  thatcaufe  of 
our  planet  has.  been  fubjeCl  to  great  viciffitudes  fince  their  fub- 
the  deluge.  Ancient  and  modern  hiflories  confirm  the  ^eclue!lt  ^c' 
truth  which  Ovid  has  fung  in  the  name  of  Pythagoras :  Paratl0n,M 

Video  ego  quod  fuerat  quondam  folidijjima  tellus , 

Ejfe  fretum  ;  vidifattas  ex  aquore  terras . 


At  prefent  they  plough  thofe  lands  over  which  fhips 
formerly  failed,  and  now  they  fail  over  lands  which 
were  formerly  cultivated  ;  earthquakes  have  fwallowed 
fome  lands,  and  fubterraneous  fires  have  thrown  up 
others  :  the  rivers  have  formed  new  foil  with  their 
mud ;  the  fea  retreating  from  the  fhores  has, lengthen¬ 
ed  the  land  in  fome  places,  and  advancing  in  others  lias 
diminifhed  it ;  it  has  feparated  fome  territories  which 
were  formerly  united,  and  formed  new  flraits  and 
gulphs.  We  have  examples  of  all  thefe  revolutions  in 
the  pafb  century.  Sicily  was  united  to  the  continent 
of  Naples,  as  Eubea,  now  the  Black  Sea,  to  Boeotia. 
Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  other  ancient  authors,  fay  the. 
fame  thing  of  Spain  and  Africa,  and  affirm,  that  by  a 
violent  eruption  of  the  ocean  upon  the  land  between 
the  mountains  Abyla  and  Calpe,  that  communication 
was  broken,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  formed. 
Amtmg  the  people,  of  Ceylon  there  is  a  tradition  that 
a  fimilar  irruption  of  the  fea  feparated  their  ifland  from 
the  peninfula  of  India.  The  fame  thing  is  believed  by 
thofe  of  Malabar  with  refpeCt  to  the  ifles  of  Maldivia, 
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merica  and  with  the  Malayans  with  refpeft  to  Sumatra. 

—v— J 1  is  certain,  fays  the  Count  de  BufFon,  that  in  Ceylon 
the  earth  has  loft  go  or  40  leagues,  which  the  fea  has 
taken  from  it ;  on  the  contrary,  Tongres,  a  place  of 
the  Low  Countries,  has  gained  go  leagues  of  land  from 
the  fea.  The  northern  part  of  Egypt  owes  its  exift- 
ence  to  inundations  of  the  Nile.  The  earth  which 
this  river  has  brought  from  the  inland  countries  of  A- 
frica,  and  depofited  in  its  inundations,  has  formed  a 
foil  of  more  than  25  cubits  of  depth.  In  like  manner, 
adds  the  above  author,  the  province  of  the  Yellow 
River  in  China,  and  that  of  Louifiana,  have  only  been 
formed  of  the  mud  of  rivers.  Pliny,  Seneca,  Diodorus, 
and  Strabo,  report  innumerable  examples  of  fimilar 
revolutions,  which  we  omit,  that  our  differtation  may 
not  become  too  prolix  ;  as  alfo  many  modem  revolu¬ 
tions,  which  are  related  in  the  theory  of  the  earth  of 
the  Count  de  BufFon  and  other  authors.  In  South  A- 
merica,  all  thofe  who  have  obferved  with  philofophic 
eyes  the  peninfula  of  Yucatan,  do  not  doubt  that  that 
country  has  once  been  the  bed  of  the  fea  ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  channel  of  Bahama  many  indications 
fhow  the  ifland  of  Cuba  to  have  been  once  united  to 
the  continent  of  Florida.  In  the  ftrait  which  feparates 
America  from  Afia  many  iflands  are  found,  which 
probably  were  the  mountains  belonging  to  that  traft  of 
land  which  we  fuppofe  to  have  been  (wallowed  up  by 
earthquakes ;  which  is  made  more  probable  by  the 
multitude  of  volcanoes  which  we  know  of  in  the  penin¬ 
fula  of  Kamtfchatka.  It  is  imagined,  however,  that  the 
finking  of  that  land,  and  the  feparation  of  the  two 
continents,  has  been  occafioned  by  thofe  grea^t  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  earthquakes  mentioned  in  the  hiftories  of 
the  Americans,  which  formed  an  sera  almoft  as  memora¬ 
ble  as  that  of  the  deluge.  The  hiftories  of  the  Toltecas 
fix  fuch  earthquakes  in  the  year  I  Tecpatl ;  but  as  we 
know  not  to  what  century  that  belonged,  we  can  form 
no  conjecture  of  the  time  that  great  calamity  happen¬ 
ed.  If  a  great  earthquake  fhould  overwhelm  the  ifth- 
mus  of  Suez,  and  there  (hould  be  at  the  lame  time  as 
o-reat  a  fcarcity  of  hiftorians  as  there  were  in  the  firft 
ages  after  the  deluge,  it  would  be  doubted)  in  300  or 
400  years  after,  whether  Afia  had  ever  been  united  by 
that  part  to  Africa  ;  and  many  would  firmly  deny  it. 

Whether  that  great  event,  the  feparation  of  the 
continents,  took  place  before  or  after  the  population 
of  America,  is  as  impofiible  as  it  is  of  little  moment  for 
us  to  know ;  but  we  are  indebted  to  labovementioned 
navigators  for  fettling  the  long  difpute  about  the  point 
-from  which  it  was  effected.  Their  obfervations  prove, 
that  in  one  place  the  diftance  between  continent  and 
continent  is  only  39  miles,  not  (as  the  author  of  the 
Recherches  Philofophiques  fur  les  Americains  would  have 
it)  800  leagues.  This  narrow  ftrait  has  alfo  in  the 
10S  middle  two  iflands,  which  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
Eafmefs  of  migration  of  the  Afiatics  into  the  New  World,  fuppo- 
the  paiFagefmg  that  it  took  place  in  canoes  after  the  convulfion 
between  rent  the  two  continents  afunder.  Befides,  it 

lhem'  may  be  added,  that  thefe  ftraits  are,  even  in  the  fummer, 
often  filled  with  ice  ;  in  winter,  often  frozen.  In  ei¬ 
ther  cafe  mankind  might  find  an  eafy  paffage  ;  in  the 
laft,  the  way  was  extremely  ready  for  quadrupeds  to 
crofs  and  flock  the  continent  of  Ameiica.  But  where, 
from  the  vaft  expanfe  of  the  north*  ealtern  world,  to  fix 
the  firft  tribes  who  contributed  to  people  the  New 
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It  Continent,  now  inhabited  almoft  from  end  to  end,  is  a  America.* 
matter  that  baffles  human  reafon.  The  learned  may 
make  bold  and  ingenious  conjectures,  but  plain  good 
fenfe  cannot  always  accede  to  them.  10y 

As  mankind  increafed  in  numbers,  they  naturally  Conjec- 
protruded  one  another  forward.  Wars  might  be  an-tures  con- 
other  caufe  of  migrations.  There  appears  no  reafon  ceraing the 
why  the  Afiatic  north  might  not  be  an  ofiicina  virorum  firftnpSia" 
as  well  as  the  European.  1  he  overteeming  country,  the  New 
to  the  eaft  of  the  Riphsean  mountains,  muft  find  it  ne-  Continent* 
ceffary  to  difcharge  its  inhabitants:  the  firft  great  wave 
of  people  was  forced  forward  by  the  next  to  it,  more 
tumid  and  more  powerful  than  itfelf :  fuccefiive  and 
new  impulfes  continually  arriving,  (hort  reft  was  given 
to  that  which  fpread  over  a  more  eaftern  tracft ;  difturb- 
ed  again  and  again,  it  covered  frefh  regions ;  at  length, 
reaching  the  fartheft  limits  of  the  Old  World,  found  a 
new  one,  with  ample  fpace  to  occupy  unmolefted  for 
ages ;  till  Columbus  curfed  them  by  a  difeovery,  which 
brought  again  new  fins  and  new  deaths  to  both  worlds.  rcg 
“  The  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  (Mr  Pennant  Mr  Pen- 
obferves),  do  not  confift  of  the  offspring  of  a  fingle  na-nant’s  opl* 
tion;  different  people,  at  feveral  periods,  arrived  there  jruoii. 
and  it  is  impofiible  to  fay,  that  any  one  is  now  to  be 
found  on  the  original  fpot  of  its  colonization.  It  is 
impofiible,  w  ith  the  lights  which  we  have  fo  recently 
received,  to  admit  that  America  could  receive  its  in¬ 
habitants  (at  lead  the  bulk  of  them)  from  any  other 
place  than  eaftern  Afia.  A  few  proofs  may  be  added, 
taken  from  cuftoms  or  dreffes  common  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  both  worlds  :  fome  have  been  long  extindt  in 
the  old,  others  remain  in  both  in  full  force.  109 

“  The  cuftom  of  fealping  was  a  barbarifm  in  ufe  The  bulk 
with  the  Scythians,  who  carried  about  them  at  all  times  °*  ‘*ts inIia* 
this  favage  mark  of  triumph:  they  cut  a  circle  round 
the  neck,  and  dripped  off  the  (kin,  as  they  would  that  received 
of  an  ox.  A  little  image  found  among  the  Kalmucs,  prora  the 
of  a  Tartarian  deity,  mounted  on  a  horfe,  and  fitting  eaftern 
on  a  human  (kin,  with  fealps  pendent  from  the  bread,  part  of  Afia 
fully  illuftrates  the  cuftom  of  the  Scythian  progenitors, 
as  deferibed  by  the  Greek  hiftorian.  This  ufage,  as 
the  Europeans  know  by  horrid  experience,  is  continu¬ 
ed  to  this  day  in  America.  The  ferocity  of  the  Scy¬ 
thians  to  their  prifoners  extended  to  the  remoteft  part 
of  Afia.  The  Kamtfchatkans,  even  at  the  time  of 
their  difeovery  by  the  Ruffians,  put  their  prifoners  to 
death  by  the  moil  lingering  and  excruciating  inven¬ 
tions  ;  a  practice  in  full  force  to  this  very  day  among 
the  aboriginal  Americans.  A  race  of  the  Scythians 
were  ftyled  Anthropophagi ,  from  their  feeding  on  hu-  IK> 
man  flefti.  The  people  of  Nootka  Sound  dill  make  Proofs 
a  repaft  on  their  fellow- creatures  :  but  what  is  more  from  a  fi<* 
wonderful,  the  favage  allies  of  the  Britiih  army  have  milanty  of 
been  known  to  throw  the  mangled  limbs  of  the  French 
prifoners  into  the  horrible  cauldron,  and  devour  them 
with  the  fame  relifti  as  thofe  of  a  quadruped. 

«  The  Scythians  were  faid,  for  a  certain  time,  an¬ 
nually  to  transform  themfelves  into  wolves,  and  again 
to  refume  the  human  ftiape.  The  new  difeovered  A- 
mericans  about  Nootka  Sound,  at  this  time  difguife 
themfelves  in  dreffes  made  of  the  (Ivins  of  wolves  and 
other  wild  beads,  and  wear  even  the  heads  fitted  to 
their  own.  Thefe  habits  they  ufe  in  the  chace,  to 
circumvent  the  animals  of  the  field.  But  would  not 
ignorance  or  fuperftition  aferibe  to  a  fupernatural  me* 
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America,  tamorpliofis  thefe  temporary  expedients  to  deceive  the 
brute  creation  ? 

hi  “  In  their  marches,  the  Kamtfchatkans  never  went 
Cuftoms  abreaft,  but  followed  one  another  in  the  fame  trad. 
and  dreflesrjp^e  pame  cuftom  \s  exa&ly  obferved  by  the  Ahie- 
common 
to  the 

e.rn  Afiatics  “  The  Tungufi,  the  moft  numerous  nation  refident 
and  the  a-  in  Siberia,  prick  their  faces  with  fmall  pun&ures,  with 
mericans.  a  needle,  in  various  lhapes  ;  then  rub  into  them  char¬ 
coal,  fo  that  the  marks  become  indelible.  This  cuftorn 
is  ft  ill  obferved  in  feveral  parts  of  America*  The  In¬ 
dians  on  the  back  of  Hudfon’s  bay,  to  this  day,  per^ 
form  the  operation  exadly  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
pundure  the  fkin  into  various  figures  ;  as  the  natives 
of  New  Zealand  do  at  prefent,  and  as  the  ancient  Bri¬ 
tons  did  with  the  herb  glaftum,  or  woad  ;  and  the 
Virginians,  on  the  firft  difcoveryof  that  country  by  the 
Englifti. 

“  The  Tungufi  ufe  canoes  made  of  birch-bark,  dK 
fiended  over  ribs  of  wood,  and  nicely  fewed  together. 
The  Canadian,  and  many  other  American  nations,  ufe 
no  other  fort  of  boats.  The  paddles  of  the  Tungufi 
are  broad  at  each  end;  thofe, ofi the  people  near  Cook's 
river,  and  of  Oonalafcha,  are  of  the.  fame  form.. 

“  In  burying  of  the  dead,  many  of  the  American 
nations  place  the  corpfe  at  full  length,  after  preparing 
it;  according  to  their  cuftoms  ;  others  place  it  in  a  fit-, 
ting  pofture,  and  lay  by  it  the  moft  valuable  cloathing, 
wampum,  and  other  matters.  The  Tartars  did  the 
fame  :  and  both  people  agree  in  covering  the  whole 
with  earth,  fo  as  to  form,  a  tumulus,  barrow,  or  car^ 
nedd. 

“  Some  of  the  American-  nations  hang  their  dead 
in  trees.  Certain  of  the  Tungufi  obferve  a  fimilar  cu-: 
ftom. 

“  We  can.  draw  fome  analogy  from  drefs :  conveni- 
ency  in  that  article  muft  have  been  confulted  on  both 
continents,  and  originally  the  materials  muft  have  been 
the  fame,  the  fkiris  of  birds  and  beafts.  It  is  fmgular, 
that  the  conic  bonnet  of  the  Chinefe  fhould  be  found 
among  the  people  of  Nootka.  I  cannot  give  into  the 
notion,  that  the  Chinefe  contributed  to  the  population 
of  the  New  World  ;  but.  we  can  readily  admit,  that  a 
fhipwrec.k  might  furnilh  thofe  Americans  with  a  pats 
tern  for  that  part  of  the  drefs. 

“  In  refped  to  the.  features  and  form  of  the  human 
body,  almoft  eveix tribe  found  along  the  weftern  coaft 
has  fome  fimilitude  to  the  Tartar  nations,  and  ftill 
retain  the  little  eyes,  fmall  nofes,  high  cheeks,  and 
broad  faces.  They  vary  in  fize,  from  the  lufty  Cal- 
mucs  to  the  little  Nogaians.  The  internal  Ameri¬ 
cans,  fuch  as  the  Five  Indian  nations,  who  are  tall  of 
body,  robuft  in  make,  and  of  oblong  faces,  are  deri¬ 
ved  fr.om.a  variety  among  the  Tartars  themfelves*  The 
fine  race  of  Tfchutfki  fee m  to  be  the  flock  from  which 
thofe  Americans  are  derived.  The  Tfchutfki,  again, 
from  that  fine  race  of  Tartars  the  Kabardiniki,  or  in¬ 
habitants  of  Kabarda. 

“  But  about  Prince  William's  Sound  begins  a  race 
chiefly  diftinguiftied  by  their  drefs,  their  canoes,  and 
their  inftruments  of  the  chace,  from  the  tribes  to  the 
fouth  of  them.  Here  commences  the  Efquimaux;  peo¬ 
ple,  or  the  race  known  by  that  name  in  the  high  lati¬ 
tudes  of  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  continent.  They  may 
be  divided  into  two  varieties.  At  this,  place  they  are 
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of  the  largeft  fize.  As  they  advance  northward  they  Amenta* 
decreafe  in  height,,  till  they  dwindle  into  the  dwarfifti 
tribes  which  occupy  feme  of -the  coaftsof  the  Icy  Sea, 
and  the  maritime  parts  of  Hudfon's  Bay,  of  Greenland, 
and  Terra  de  Labrador.  The  famous  Japanefe  map 
places  fome  iflands  feemingly  within  the  Straits  of  Ber¬ 
ing,  on  which  is  beftowed  the  title  of  Ya  Zue,  or  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Dwarfs.  Does  not  this  in  fome  man¬ 
ner  authenticate  the  chart,  and  give  us  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe  that  America  was  not  unknown  to  the  Japanefe  ; 
and  that  they  had  (as  is  mentioned  by  Ksempfer  and 
Charlevoix)  made  voyages  of  difeovery,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laft,  actually  wintered  on  the  continent  \ 

That  they  might  have  met  with  the  Efquimaux  is  very 
probable  ;  'whom,  in  comparifon  of  themfelves,  they 
might  juftly  diftinguiftt  by  the  name  of  dwarfs .  The 
reafon  of  their  low  ft  attire  is  very  obvious  :  thefe 
dwell  in  a  moft  fevere  climate,  amidft  penury  of  food ; 
the  former  in  one  much  more  favourable,  abundant  in 
provifions;  circumftances  that  tend  to  prevent  the  de¬ 
generacy  of  the  human  frame.  At  the  iftand  of  Oona¬ 
lafcha,  a  dialed  of  the  Efquimaux  is  in  ufe,  which  was 
continued  along  the  whole  coaft  from  thence- north¬ 
ward."  nj 

The  continent  which  ftccked  America  with  the  hu-TIie  .brute 
man  race  poured  in  the  brute  creation  through  thecreat1^11 
fame  pafiage.  .  Very  few  quadrupeds  continued  in  the  fhefame 
peninfula  of  lvamtfchatka;  Mr  Pennant  enumerates  routett 
only  25  which  are  inhabitants  of  land :  all  the  reft 
periifted  in  their  migration,  and  fixed  their  refidence 
in  the  New  World.  Seventeen  of  the  Kamtfchatkan 
quadrupeds  are  found  in  America  :  others  are  common 
only  to  Siberia  or  Tartary,  having,  >  for  unknown 
caufes,  entirely  evacuated  Kamtfchatka,  and  divided 
themfelves  between  America  and  the  parts  of  Afia 
above  cited.  Multitudes  again  have  deferted  the  Old 
World  even  to  an  individual,  and  fixed  their  feats  at 
diftances  moft  remote  from  the  fpot  from  which  they 
took  their  departure  ;  from  mount  Ararat,  the  refting- 
place  of  the  ark,  in  a  central  part  of  the  Old  World, 
and  excellently  adapted  for  the  difperfion  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  creation  to  all  its  parts.  “  We  need  not  be  ftartled 
(fays  Mr  Pennant)  at  the  vaft  journeys  many  of  the 
quadrupeds  took  to  arrive  at  their  prefent  feats.  Might 
not  numbers  of  fpecies  have  found  a  convenient  abode 
in  the  vaft  Alps  of  Afia,  inllead.  of  wandering  to  the  - 
Cordilleras  of  Chili  l  or  might  not  others  have  been 
contented  with  the  boundlefs  plains  of  Tartary,  in- 
ftead  of  travelling  thoufands  of  miles  to  the  extenfive 
flats  of  Pampas  ? — To  endeavour  to  elucidate  common 
difficulties  is  certainly  a  trouble  worthy  of  the  philo- 
fopher  and  of  the  divine  ;  not  to  attempt  it  would  be 
a  criminal  indolence,  a  neglect  to 

Vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  mai> 

But  there  are  multitudes  of  points  beyond  the  human 
ability  to  explain,  and  yet  are  truths  undeniable  :  the 
fads  are  indifputable,  notwithftanding  the  caufes  are 
concealed.  In  fuch  cafes,  faith  muft  be  called  in  to. 
our  relief.  It  would  certainly  be  the  height  of  folly 
to  deny  to  that  Being  who  broke  open  the  .great  foun¬ 
tains  of  the  deep  to  effect  the  deluge — and  after-r 
wards,  to  compel  the  difperfion  of  mankind  to  peo¬ 
ple  the  globe,  directed  the  confufion  of  languages — 
powers  inferior  in  their  nature  to  thefe.  Ad'ter  thefe 

wondrous 
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America,  wondrous  proofs  of  Omnipotency,  it  will  be  abfurd  to 
y— j  jeny  the  poflibility  of  infufmg  inftinCt  into  the  brute 
creation.  Deus  eft  antma  brutorum  ;  “  God  himfelf  is 
the  foul  of  brutes:”  His  pleafure  mud  have  determined 
their  will,  and  directed  feveral  fpecies,  and  even  whole 
genera,  by  impulfe  irrefiftible,  to  move  by  flow  pro- 
greflion  to  their  deflined  regions.  But  for  that,  the 
llama  and  the  pacos  might  (bill  have  inhabited  the  heights 
of  Armenia  and  fome  more  neighbouring  Alps,  in- 
ftead  of  labouring  to  gain  the  diftant  Peruvian  Andes  ; 
the  whole  genus  of  armadillos,  flow  of  foot,  would 
never  have  quitted  the  torrid  zone  of  the  Old  World 
for  that  of  the  New  ;  and  the  whole  tribe  of  monkeys 
would  have  gamboled  together  in  the  forefls  of  India, 
inftead  of  dividing  their  refidence  between  the  fhades 
of  Indoftan  and  the  deep  forefls  of  the  Brafils.  Lions 
and  tigers  might  have  infefted  the  hot  parts  of  the 
New  World,  as  the  firfl  do  the  defarts  of  Africa,  and 
the  laft  the  provinces  of  Afia  ;  or  the  pantherine  ani¬ 
mals  of  South  America  might  have  remained  addition¬ 
al  fcourges  with  the  favage  beads  of  thofe  ancient  con¬ 
tinents.  The  Old  World  would  have  been  overilocked 
with  animals ;  the  New  remained  an  unanimated  wade ! 
or  both  have  contained  an  equal  portion  of  every  bead 
of  the  earth.  Let  it  not  be  objected,  that  animals 
bred  in  a  louthern  climate,  after  the  defcent  of  their 
parents  from  the  ark,  would  be  unable  to  bear  the  frod 
and  fnow  of  the  rigorous  north,  before  they  reached 
South  America,  the  place  of  their  final  dedication. 
It  mud  be  confidered,  that  the  migration  mud  have 
been  the  work  of  ages  ;  that  in  the  courfe  of  their 
progrefs  each  generation  grew  hardened  to  the  climate 
it  had  reached  s  and  that  after  their  arrival  in  America, 
they  would  again  be  gradually  accudomed  to  warmer  and 
warmer  climates,  in  their  removal  from  north  to  fouth,  as 
they  had  in  the  reverfe,  or  from  fouth  to  north.  Part  of 
the  tigers  dill  inhabit  the  eternal  fnows  of  Ararat,  and 
multitudes  of  the  very  fame  fpecies  live,  but  with  ex¬ 
alted  rage,  beneath  the  line,  in  the  burning  foil  of 
Borneo  or  Sumatra  ;  but  neither  lions  or  tigers  ever 
migrated  into  the  New  World.  A  few  of  the  firft  are 
found  in  India  and  Perfia,  but  they  are  found  in  num¬ 
bers  only  in  Africa.  The  tiger  extends  as  far  north 
as  wedern  Tartary,  in  lat.  40.  50,  but  never  has  reached 

In  fine,  the  conjectures  of  the  learned  refpedhng 
the  vicinity  of  the  Old  and  New,  are  now,  by  the 
difcoveries  of  our  great  navigators,  loll  in  convifhon  ; 
and,  in  the  place  of  imaginary  hypothefes,  the  real 
place  of  migration  is  uncontrovertibly  pointed  out. 
Some  (from  a  paffage  in  Plato)  have  extended  over  the 
Atlantic,  from  the  (traits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  coalt 
of  North  and  South  America,  an  lfland  equal  in  fize 
to  the  continents  of  Afia  and  Africa;  over  which  had 
palled,  as  over  a  bridge,  from  the  latter,  men  and  ani¬ 
mals  ;  wool-headed  negroes,  and  lions  and  tigers,  none 
of  which  ever  exifted  in  the  New  World.  A  mighty 
fea  arofe,  and  in  one  day  and  night  engulphed  this 
flupendous  traft,  and  with  it  every  being  which  had 
not  completed  its  migration  into  America.  The  whole 
negro  race,  and  almoft  every  quadruped,  now  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Africa,  perilhed  in  this  critical  day-  Five 
only  are  to  be  found  at  prefent  in  America ;  and  ot 
thefe  only  one,  the  bear,  in  South  America :  Not  a 
tingle  cuftom,  common  to  the  natives  of  Africa  and 
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America,  to  evince  a  common  origin.  Of  the  qua-  America,^ 

drupeds,  the  bear,  flag,  wolf,  fox,  and  weefel,  are  - v — J 

the  only  animal!  which  we  can  pronounce  with  cer¬ 
tainty  to  be  found  on  each  continent.  The  dag,  fox, 
and  weefel, have  made  alfo  no  farther  progrefs  in  Africa 
than  the  north  ;  but  on  the  fame  continent  the  wolf 
is  fpread  over  every  part,  yet  is  unknown  in  South 
America,  as  are  the  fox  and  weefel.  In  Africa  and 
South  America-nhe  bear  is  very  local,  being  met  with  - 
only  in  the  north  of  the  firft,  and  on  the  Andes  in  the 
laft.  Some  caufe  unknown  arrefted  its  progrefs  in 
Africa,  and  impelled  the  migration  of  a  few  into  the 
Chilian  Alps,  and  induced  them  to  leave  unoccupied 
the  vaft  tra&  from  North  America  to  the  lofty  Cor¬ 
dilleras.  #  n4 

Allufions  have  often  been  made  to  fome  remains  on  Remains 
the  continent  of  America,  of  a  more  polifhed  and  cul- of  antique 
tivated  people,  when  compared  with  the  tribes  which  in  Ani£qr 
pofleffed  it  on  its  firft  difcovery  by  Europeans.  Mrnca* 
Barton,  in  his  Obfervations  on  fome  parts  of  Natural 
Hiftory ,  Part  I.  has  collected  the  fcattered  hints  of 
Kalm,  Carver,  and  fome  others,  and  has  added  a  plan 
of  a  regular  work,  which  has  been  difcovered  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mulkingum,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Ohio.  Thefe  remains  are  principally  ftone -walls,  large 
mounds  of  earth,  and  a  combination  of  thefe  .mounds 
with  the  walls,  fufpe&ed  to  have  been  fortifications.  In 
fome  places  the  ditches  and  the  fortrefs  are  faid  to  have 
been  plainly  feetf;  in  others,  furrows,  as  if  the  land  had 
been  ploughed. 

The  mounds  of  earth  are  of  two  kinds :  they  are 
artificial  tumuli,  defigned  as  repofitories  for  the  dead  ; 
or  they  are  of  a  greater  fize,  for  the  putpofe  of  defend¬ 
ing  the  adjacent  country;  and  with  this  view  they  are 
artificially  cenftrudted,  or  advantage  is  taken  of  the  na*  -* 
tural  eminences,  to  raife  them  into  a  fortification.- 

The  remains  near  the  banks  of  the  Mufkingum,.are  ‘ 
fituated  about  one  mile  above  the  junction  of  that  river 
with  the  Ohio,  and  16a  miles  below  Fort  Pitt.  They 
confift  of  a  number  of  walls  and  other  elevations,  of 
ditches,  &c.  altogether  occupying  a  fpace  of  ground  * 
about  300  perches  in  length,  and  from  about  1  50  to 
25  or  20  in  breadth.  The  town,  as  it  has  been  called,  * 
is  & ‘large  level,  encompafied  by  walls,  nearly  in  the 
form  of  a  fquare,  the  fides  of  which  are  from  96  to  86 
perches  in  length.  Thefe  walls  are,  in  general,  about 
IO  feet  in  height  above  the  level  on  which  they  ftand,  • 
and  about  20  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bafe,  but  at  the 
top  they  are  much  narrower;  they  are  at  prefent 
overgrown  with  vegetables  of  different  kinds,  and,  * 
among  others,  with  trees  of  feveral  feet  diameter. 

The  chafms,  or  openings  in  the  walls,  were  probably- 
intended  for  gate-ways :  they  are  three  in  number  at 
each  fide,  befides  the  fmaller  openings  in  the  angles. 

Within  the  walls  there  are  three  elevations,  each  about 
fix  feet  in  height,  with  regular  afcents  to  them  :  thefe 
elevations  confiderably  referable  fome  of  the  eminences  “ 
already  mentioned,  which  have  been  difcovered  near 
the  river  Miffifippi.  This  author’s  opinion  is,  That  the 
Tolticas,  or  fome  other  Mexican  nation,  were  the  peo- 
pie  to  whom  the  mounts  and  fortifications,  which  he 
has  defcribed,  owe  their  exiftence  ;  and  that  thofe 
people  were  probably  the  defendants  of  the  Danes.  - 
The  former  part  of  this  conje&ure  is  thought  pro¬ 
bable,  from  the  fimilarity  of  the  Mexican  mounts  > 
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and  fortifications  defcribed  by  the  Abbe  Clavigero, 
and  other  authors,  to  thofe  defcribed  by  our  author  ; 
and  from  the  tradition  of  the  Mexicans,  that  they 
come  from  the  north-weft  :  for,  if  we  can  rely  on  the 
teftimony  of  late  travellers,  fortifications  fimilar  to 
thofe  mentioned  by  Mr  Barton  have  been  difcovered 
as  far  to  the  north -as  Lake  Pepin  ;  and  we  find  them, 
as  we -approach  to  the  fouth,  even  as  low  as  the  coafts 
of  Florida.  The  fecond  part  of  our  author’s  conjec¬ 
ture  appears  not  fo  well  fupported. 

It  is  believed  by  many,  that  the  ancients  had  fome 
imperfeCt  notion  of  a  new  world  $  and  feveral  ancient 
authors  are  quoted  jn  confirmation  of  this.  In  a  book 
afcribed  to  the  philofopher  Ariftotle,  we  are  told  that 
the  Carthaginians  difcovered  an  ifland  far  beyond  the 
’pillars  of  Herciiles,  large,  fertile,  and  finely  watered 
with  navigable  rivers,  but  uninhabited.  This  ifland 
was  diftant  a  few  days  failing  from  the  continent ;  its 
’  beauty  induced  the  difcoverers  to  fettle  there  :  but  the 
policy  of  Carthage  diflodged  the  colony,  and  laid  ftriCt 
prohibition  on  all  the  fubjeCts  of  the  ftate  not  to  at¬ 
tempt  any  future  eftablifhment.  This  account  is  alfo 
.  confirmed  by  an  hiftorian  of  no  mean  credit,  iijrho  re¬ 
lates,  that  the  Tyrians  would  have  fettled  a  colony  on 
the  new-difcovered  ifland,  but  were  oppofed  by  the 
Carthaginians  for  ftate  reafons.  The  following  paffage 
vhas  alfo  been  quoted  from  Seneca’s  Medea,  in  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this  notion. 


_ — Venicnt  annis 
Sar cuia  feris,  quibus  oceanus 
Vincula  rerum  laxet ,  &  ingens 
Pateat  tellus ,  Typhifque  novas 
Delcgat  orbes  ;  nec  Jit  terris 
Ultima  Thule ... — »  - 1  -  -  — 

Act.  iii.  ver.  375. 


Other  authors  are  alfo  quoted  in  fupport  of  this  be- 
Tief.  But  however  this  may  be,  nobody  ever  believed 
the  exiftence  of  this  continent  fo  firmly  as  to  go  in  queft 
cf  it ;  at  leaft,  there  .are  no  accounts  well  fupported 
6  that  America  received  any  part  of  its  firft  inhabitants 
3>reten-  from  Europe  prior  to  the  15th  century.  The  Welfh 
•iion?  of  the  fondly  imagine  that  our  country  contributed,  in  1170, 
WeUh.  to  to  people  the  New  World,  by  the  adventure  of  Madoc, 
the  difeo-  fon  0f  Qwen  Gwynedd,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  fa- 
very  of  4-  ther>  faq€Cl  there,  and  colonized  part  of  the  country. 

All  that  is  advanced  in  proof  - is,  a  quotation  from  one 
^century,  of  our  poets,  which  proves  no  more  than  that  he  had 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  fea  and  land.  It  is  pretended 
that  he  made  two  voyages :  that  failing  weft,  he  left 
Ireland  fo  far  to  the  north,  that  he  came  to  a  land  un¬ 
known,  where  he  faw  many  ftrange  things ;  that  he  re- 
.  turned  home,  and,  making  a  report  of  the  fruitfulnefs 
of  the  new-difcovereft  country,  prevailed  on  numbers  of 
the  Welfh  of  each  fex  to  accompany  him  on  a  fecond 
voyage,  from  which  he  never  returned.  The  favourers 
of  this  opinion  affert,  that  feveral  Welfh  words,  fuch  as 
gwrando ,  “  to  hearken  or  lift en  ;”  the  i fie  of  Creep), 
or  “  welcome  Cape  Breton,  from  the  name  of  ©ur 
own  ifland  ;  gwynndwr  or  “  the  white  water  and 
pengivin,  or  “  the  bird  with  a  white  head  are  to  be 
found  in  the  American  language.  But  likenefs  of 
-found  in  a  few  words  will  not  be  deemed  fufficient  to 
4  eftablifh  the  faCt  ;  efpecially  if  the  meaning  has  been 
evidently  perverted :  for  example,  the  whole  pinguin 


tribe  have  unfortunately  not  only  black  heads,  but  are  America  v 
not  inhabitants  of  the  northern  hemifphere  ;  the  name 
was  alfo  bellowed  on  them  by  the  Dutch,  a  pinguedine , 
from  their  exceftive  fatnefs :  but  the  inventor  of  this, 
thinking. to  do  honour  to  our  country,  inconfiderately 
caught  at  a  word  of  European  origin,  and  unheard  of 
in  the  New  World.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  Welfh 
were  never  a  naval  people  ;  that  the  age  in  which  Ma¬ 
doc  lived  was  peculiarly  ignorant  in  navigation ;  and 
the  moil  which  they  could  have  attempted  mull  have 
been  a  mere  coafting  voyage.  lJ7 

The  Norwegians  put  in  for  a  fhare  of  the  glory,  on  Thofe  of 
grounds  rather  better  than  the  WeUh.  By  their  fettle- the  Nor- 
merits  in  Iceland  and  in  Greenland,  they  had  arrived  we£ians 
within  fo  fmall  a  diftance  of  the  New  World,  that  there 
is  at  leaft  a  poflihility  of  its  having  been  touched  at  by 
a  people  fo  verfed  in  maritime  affairs,  and  fo  adventu¬ 
rous,  as  the  ancient  Nortmans  were.  The  proofs  are 
much  more  numerous  than  thofe  produced  by  the  Bri- 
tifh  hiftorians  for  the  difeo  very  is  mentioned  in  feve*- 
ral  of  the  Icelandic  manuferipts.  The  period  was  a- 
bout  the  year  1002,  when  it  was  vifited  by  one  Biom  ; 
and  the  difeovery  purfued  to  greater  effeCt  by  Leif,  the 
fon  of  Eric,  the  difeoverer  of  Greenland.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  reached  farther  than  Labrador;  on 
which  coaft  they  met  with  Efquimaux,  on  whom  they 
bellowed  the  name  of  Skralingues,  or  dwarfifh  people, 
from  their  fmall  flature.  They  were  armed  with  bows 
.and  arrows,  and  had  leathern  canoes,  fuch  as  they  have 
at  prefent.  All  this  is  probable ;  nor  fhould  the  tale 
of  the  German,  called  Turkil,  one  of  the  crew,  invali¬ 
date  the  account.  He  was  one  day  miffing  ;  but  foon 
returned,  leaping  and  finging  with  all  the  extravagant 
marks  of  joy  a  bon  vivant  could  fhow,  on  difeovering 
the  inebriating  fruit  of  his  country,  the  grape  :  Tor- 
feus  even  fays,  that  he  returned  in  a  ftate  of  intoxica¬ 
tion.  To  convince  his  commander,  he  brought  feveral 
bunches,  who  from  that  circumftance  named  the  coun¬ 
try  Vi  til  and.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  North  Ame¬ 
rica  produces  the  true  vine  ;  but  it  is  found  in  far  lower 
latitudes  than  our  adventurers  could  reach  in  the  time 
employed  in  their  voyage,  which  was  comprehended  in 
a  very  fmall  fpace.  There  appears  no  reafon  to  doubt 
of  the  difeovery  ;  but  as  the  land  was  never  colonized, 
nor  any  advantages  made  of  it,  it  may  be  fairly  con¬ 
jectured,  that  they  reached  no  farther  than  the  barren 
country  of  Labrador.  In  fhort,  it  is  from  a  much  later 
period  that  we  muft  date  the  real  difeovery  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  *  .118 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  14th  century,  Venice  and  The  pro- 
Genoa  being  rivals  in  commerce,  in  which  the  former jeCts  of 
had  greatly  the  fuperiority,  Chriftcpher  Columbus,  a^hr^°" 
native  of  Genoa,  whofe  knowledge  of  the  true  figure  ofP^^®* 
the  earth,  however  attained,  was  much  Superior  to  the 
general  notions  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  conceived 
u  project  of  failing  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  directing  his 
courfe  weft  ward.  This  defign  was  founded  upon  a 
miftake  of  the  geographers  of  thofe  days,  who  placed 
the  eaftern  parts  of  Afia  immenfely  too  far  to  the  eaft- 
ward  ;  fo  that  had  they  been  in  the  right,  the  fhortefl 
way  would  have  been  to  fail  direCtly  we  ft  ward.  He 
applied  firft  to  his  own  countrymen  ;  but  being  reject¬ 
ed  by  them,  he  applied  to  France,  where  he  was  laugh¬ 
ed  at  and  ridiculed.  He  next  applied  to  Henry  VII. 
of  England  ;  but  meeting  with  a  diiappointment  there, 
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America,  he  made  an  application  to  Portugal,  where  he  met  with 
v~~'  the  fame  mortifying  reception.  Spain  was  his  next  re- 
four  ce  ;  where,  after  eight  years  attendance,  he  obtain¬ 
ed,  in  1492,  a  fleet  «)f  three  fhips.  The  largeft,  a  ihip 
of  no  confiderable  burden,  was  commanded  by  Colum¬ 
bus  as  admiral,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Santa  Maria , 
out  of  refpedt  for  the  bleifed  Virgin,  whom  he  honour¬ 
ed  with  fmgular  devotion.  Of  the  fecond,  called  the 
lint  a,  Martin  Pinzon  was  captain,  and  his  brother 
Francis  pilot.  The  third,  named  the  Nigna ,  was  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon.  Thefe 
two  were  light  veflels,  hardly  fuperior  in  burden  or 
force  to  large  boats.  This  fquadron,  if  it  merits  that 
name,  was  victualled  for  1 2  months,  and  had  on  board 
90  men,  moftiy  failors,  together  writh  a  few'  adventurers 
who  followed  the  fortune  of  Columbus,  and  fome  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  Ifabella’s  court,  wriiom  fhe  appointed  to  ac¬ 
company  him.  Though  the*  expence  of  the  underta¬ 
king  wras  one  of  the  circumftances  w’hich  chiefly  a- 
larmed  the  court  of  Spain,  and  retarded  fo  long  the 
negociation  with  Columbus,  the  fum  employed  in  fit¬ 
ting  out  tills  fquadron  did  not  exceed  4000 1.  But  as 
Columbus  was  deeply  imprefled  with  fentiments  of  re¬ 
ligion,  he  would  not  fet  out  upon  an  expedition  fo  ar¬ 
duous,  and  of  which  one  great  object  was  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  without  implo¬ 
ring  publicly  the  guidance  and  prote&ion  of  Heaven. 
With  this  viewr,  he,  together  with  all  the.  perlons  under 
his  command, marched  in  folemn  proceflion  to  the  mona- 
ftery  of  Rabida.  After  confefling  their  fins,  and  ob¬ 
taining  abfolution,  they  received  the  holy  Sacrament 
from  the  hands  of  the  guardian,  who  joined  his  prayers 
to  theirs  for  the  fuccefs  of  an  enterprise  w'hich  he  had 
ITo  fo  zealoufly  patronized. 

His  voyage.  Next  morning,  being  Friday  the- third  day  of  Au- 
guft  in  the  year  1492,  Columbus  fet  fail,  a  little  be¬ 
fore  fun-rife,  in  prefence  of  a  vail  crowd  of  fpe&ators, 
who  fent  up  their  fupplications  to  Heaven  for  the  pro¬ 
sperous  blue  of  the  voyage,  which  they  willied,  rather 
than  expected.  Columbus  fleered,  dire&ly  for  the  Ca¬ 
nary  iflands,  and  arrived  there  without  any  occurrence 
that  would  have  deferved  notice  on  any  other  occafion; 
but  in  a  voyage  of  fuch  expectation  and  importance, 
every  circumftance  was  the  objeCt  of  attention.  The 
rudder  of  the  Pinta  broke  loofe  the  day  after  fhe  left 
the  harbour,  and  that  accident  alarmed  the  crew',  no 
lefs  fuperftitious  than  unfkilful,  as  a  certain  omen  of 
the  unfortunate  defliny  of  the  expeditions  Even  in 
the  fhort  run  to  the  Canaries,  the  ihips  wrere  found  to 
be  fo  crazy  and  ill  appointed,  as  to  be  very  improper 
for  a  navigation  winch  was  expeCled  to  be  both  long 
and  dangerous.  Columbus  refitted  them,  however,  to 
the  belt  of  his  power;  and  having  Supplied  himfelf  writh 
frefh  provifions,  he  took  his  departure  from  Gomera, 
one  of  the  mod;  wefterly  of  the  Canary  iflands,  on  the 
Sixth  day  of  September. 

Here  the  voyage  of  difeovery  may  properly  be  Said 
to  begin ;  for  Columbus,  holding  his  courfe  due  weft,- 
left  immediately  the  ufual  track  of  navigation,  and 
ftretched  into  unfrequented  and  unknown  feas.  The 
firft  day,  as  it  was  very  calm,  he  made  but  little  way ; 
but  on  the  fecond,  he  loft  fight  of  the  Canaries  ;  and 
many  of  the  failors,  dejeCted  already  and  difmayed, 
when  they  contemplated  the  boldnefs  of  the  underta¬ 
king,  began  to  beat  their  breafts,  and  to  filed  tears,  as 
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if  they  w'ere  never  more  to  behold  land.  Columbus  America, 
comforted  them  with  aflurances  of  fuccefs,  and  thev"~ 
profpeCt  of  vaft  wealth,  in  thefe  opulent  regions  whi¬ 
ther  he  was  conducing  them.  He  regulated  every 
thing  by  his  foie  authority  ;  he  Superintended  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  every  order  ;  and  allowing  himfelf  only  a  few' 
hours  for  fleep,  he  was  at  all  other  times  upon  deck. 

As  his  coilrfe  lay  through  feas  which  had  not  former¬ 
ly  been  vifited,  the  founding-line,  or  inftruments  for 
observation,  were  continually  in  his  hands.  After  the 
example  of  the  Portuguefe  difeoverers,  he  attended  to 
the  motion  of  tides  and  currents,  w  atched  the  flight  of 
birds,  the  appearance  of  fifties,  of  fea-weeds,  and  of  e- 
very  thing  that  floated  on  the  waves,  and  entered  every 
occurrence,  writh  a  minute  exa&nefs  in  the  journal 
which  he  kept.  As  the  length  of  the  voyage  could 
not  fail  of  alarming  failors  habituated  only  to  Ihort  ex¬ 
cursions,  Columbus  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  them 
the  real  progrefs  which  they  made.  With  this  view, 
though  they  run  18  leagues  on  the  fecond  day  after 
they  left  Gomera,  he  gave  out  that  they  had  advanced 
only  1  5,  and  he  uniformly  employed  the  fame  artifice 
of  reckoning  Ihort  during  the  whole  voyage.  By  the 
14th  of  September,  the  fleet  wras  above  200  leagues  to 
the  w'eft  of  the  Canary  iiles,  at  a  greater  diftance  from 
land  than  any  Spaniard  had  been  before  that  time.  iaQ 
There  they  wrere  ftruck  writh  an  appearance  no  lefs  a-  Aftonilh-- 
ftonifhing  than  new.  They  obferved  that  the  magnetic  mentocc£-> 
needle,  in  their  compafles,  did  not  point  exadlly  to  thefioned  by 
polar  ftar,  but  varied  t6wrards  the  W'eft  ;  and  as  they  obferving 
proceeded,  this  variation  increafed.  This  appearance, 
which  is  now  familiar,  though  it  flail  remains  one  °f tompafs.--~ 
the  myfteries  of  nature,  into  the  caufe  of  which  the  fa- 
gacity  of  man  hath  not  been  able  to  penetrate,  filled  the 
companions  of  Columbus  with  terror.  They  were  now' 
in  a  bound! efs  unknown  ocean,  far  from  the  ufual  courfe 
of  navigation  ;  nature  itfelf  Seemed  to  be  altered,  and 
the  only  guide  which  they  had  left  was  about  to  fail 
them.  Columbus,  writh  no  lefs  quicknefs  than  ingenui¬ 
ty,  invented  a  reafon  for  this  appearance,  which,  though 
it  did  not  fatisfy  himfelf,  fsemed  fo  plaufible  to  them,  * 
that  it  difpelled  their  fears,  or  filenced  their  mur¬ 
murs. 

He  Still  continued  to  fleer  due  weft,  nearly  in  the 
lame  latitude  with  the  Canary  iflands.  In  this  courfe 
he  came  writhin  the  Sphere  of  the  trade-wrind,  w'hich 
blowrs  invariably  from  eaft  to  weft,  between  the  tropics 
and  a  few  degrees  beyond  them.  He  advanced  before 
this  fteady  gale  with  Such  uniform  rapidity,  that  it  w*as 
Seldom  necelfary  to  Shift  a  fail.  When  about  400  leagues 
to  the  weft  of  the  Canaries,  he  found  the  fea  fo  cover¬ 
ed  with  weeds*,  that  it  refembled  a  meadow'  of  vaft  ex¬ 
tent  ;  and  in  fome  places  they  were  fo  thick,  as  to  re¬ 
tard  the  motion  of  the  veflels.  This  ftrange  appear¬ 
ance  occafioned  new  alarm  and  difquiet.  The  failors 
imagined  that  they  were  now  arrived  at  the  utmoft 
boundary  of  the  navigable  ocean  ;  that  thefe  floating 
weeds  w'ould  obftrufl:  their  farther  progrefs,  and  con¬ 
cealed  dangerous  rocks,  or  lbme  large  traft  of  land, 
which  had  funk,  they  knew  not  how-,  in  that  place. 

Columbus  endeavoured  to  perfuade  them,  that  what  had 
alarmed,  ought  rather  to  have  encouraged  them,  and 
was  to  be  confidered  as  a  Sign  of  approaching  land.  At 
the  fame  time,  a  briik  gale  arofe,  and  carried  them  for¬ 
ward.  Several  birds  were  Seen  hovering  about  the  fhip,  - 
4C  2-  and-1 
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America,  and  directed  their  flight  towards  the  weft. . 

~ Y"— fponding  crew  refumed  fome  degree  of  fpirit,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  entertain  frefh  hopes. 

Upon  the  firft  of  O&ober  they  were,  according  to 
the  admiral's  reckoning,  770  leagues  to  the  weft  of  the 
Canaries  5  but  left  his  men  fhould  be  intimidated  by 
the  prodigious  length  of  the  navigation,  he  gave  out 
that  they  had  proceeded  only  584  leagues ;  and,  for¬ 
tunately  for  Columbus,  neither  his  own jpilot,  nor  thofe 
of  the  other  fhips,  had  fkill  fufficient  to  correct  this 
error,  and  difcover  the  deceit.  They  had  now  been 
above  three  weeks  at  fea  ;  they  had  proceeded  far  be¬ 
yond  what  former  navigators  had  attempted  or  deemed 
poifible  ;  all  their  prognoftics  of  difcovery,  drawn  from 
the  flight  of  birds  and  other  circumftances,  had  proved 
fallacious  ;  the  appearance  of  land,  with  which  their 
own  credulity  or  the  artifice  of  their  commander  had 
from  time  to  time  flattered  and  amufed  them,  had  been 
altogether  illufive,  and  their  profpett  of  fuccefs  feemed 
now  to  be  as  diftant  as  ever.  Thefe  reflections  occur¬ 
red  often  to  men,  who  had  no  other  objed  or  occupa¬ 
tion,  than  to  reafon  and  difcourfe  concerning  the  in¬ 
tention  and  circumftances  of  their  expedition.  They 
made  impreflion  at  firft  upon  the  ignorant  and  timid, 
and  extending  bv  degrees  to  fuch  as  were  better  in¬ 
formed  or  more  refolute,  the  contagion  fpread  at  length 
from  Ihip  to  lhip.  From  fecret  whifpers ,  or  murmur- 
ings,  they  proceeded  to  open  cabals  and  public  com¬ 
plaints.  They  taxed  their  foverfign  with  ineonfiderate 
.credulity,  in  paying  fucli  regard  to  the  vain.promifes 
and  rafti  conje&ures  of  an  indigent  foreigner,  as  to  ha¬ 
zard  the  lives  of  fio  many  of  her  own  fubje<fts,  in  pro- 
fecuting  a  chimerical  fcheme.  They  affirmed  that  they 
had  fully  performed  their  duty,  by  venturing  fo  far  in 
an  unknown  and  hopelefs  courfe,  and  could  incur  no 
blame,  for  refufing  to  follow,  any  longer,  a  defperate 
adventurer  to  certain  deftru&ion.  They  contended, 
that  it  was  neceflary  to  think  of  returning  to  Spain, 
while  their  crazy  veflels  were  ftill  in  a  condition  to  keep 
the  fea,  but  exprefled  their  fears  that  the  attempt  would 
prove  vain,  as  the  wind,  which  had  hitherto  been  fo 
favourable  to  their  courfe,  muft  render  it  impoffible  to 
fail  in  the  oppofite  direction.  All  agreed  that  Colum¬ 
bus  fhould  be  compelled  by  force  to  adopt  a  meafure 
on  which  their  common  fafety  depended.  Some  of  the 
more  audacious  propofed,  as  the  moft  expeditious  and 
,  certain  method  for  getting  rid  at  once  of  his  remon- 
.flrances,  to  throw  him  into  the  fea  ;  being  perfuaded 
that,  upon  their  return  to  Spain,  the  death  of  an  un- 
fuccefsful  proje&or  would  excite  little  concern,  and  be 
X21  inquired  into  with  no  curiofity. 
perilous  fi-  Columbus  was  fully  fenfible  of  his  perilous  fituation. 
(tuation  of  jqe  had  obferved,  with  great  uneafinefs,  the  fatal  ope- 
fCo}\imbus  ration  of  ignorance  and  of  fear  in  producing  difaffec- 
tion  ampng  his  crew  ;  and  faw  that  it  was  now  ready 
to  burft  out  into  open  mutiny.  Fie  retained,  however, 
perfect  prefence  of  mind.  He  afFe&ed  to  feem  igno¬ 
rant  of  their  machinations.  Notwithftanding  the  agi¬ 
tation  and  folicitude  of  his  own  mind,  he  appeared 
with  a  cheerful  countenance  ;  like  a  man  fatisfied  with 
the  progrefs  which  he  had  made,  and  confident  of  fuc- 
.cefs.  Sometimes  he  employed  all  the  arts  of  infinua- 
tion  to  foothe  his  men.  Sometimes  he  endeavoured  to 
work  upon  their  ambition  or  avarice,  by  magnificent 
^eferiptions  of  the  fame  and  wealth  which  they  were 
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The  de-  about  to  acquire.  On  other  occafions,  he  aftiimed  a 
tone  of  authority,  and  threatened  them  with  vengeance  v 
from  their  fovereign,  if,  by  their  daftardly  behaviour, 
they  fhould  defeat  this  noble  effort  to  promote  the 
glory  of  God,  and  to  exalt  the  Spanifh  name  above 
that  of  every  other  nation.  Even  with  fed  itious  failors, 
the  words  of  a  man  whom  they  had  been  accuftomed 
to  reverence  were  weighty  and  perfuafive ;  and  not 
only  restrained  them  from  thofe  violent  excefles  which 
they  meditated,  but  prevailed  with  them  to  accompany 
their  admiral  for  fome  time  longer. 

.As  they  proceeded,  the  indications  of  approaching 
land  feemed  to  be  more  certain,  and  excited  hope  in 
proportion.  The  birds  began  tQ  appear  in  flocks,  ma 
king  towards  the  fouth-weft.  Columbus,  in  imitation 
of  the  Portuguefe  navigators,  who  had  been  guided  in 
feveral  of  their  difeoveries  by  the  motion  of  birds,  al¬ 
tered  his  courfe  from  due  weft  towards  that  quarter 
whither  they  pointed  their  flight.  But  after  holding  H|s  cre^ 
o,n  for  feverjal  days  in  this  new  dire&ion  without  any  ready  to 
better  fuccefs  than  .formerly,  having  feen  no  object  mutiny, 
during  50  days  but  the  fea  and  the  fky,  the  hopes  of 
his  companions  fubfided  fafter  than  they  had  rifen  ; 
their  fears  revived  with  additional  force ;  impatience, 
rage,  and  defpair,  appeared  in  every  countenance.  All 
fenfe  of  fubordination  was  loft.  The  officers,  who  had 
hitherto  concurred  with  Columbus  in  opinion,  and  fup- 
ported  his  authority,  now  took  part  with  the  private 
men :  they  aflembled  tumultuoufly  on  the  deck,  ex- 
poftulated  with  their  commander,  mingled  threats  with 
their  expoftulations,  and  required  him  inftantly  to  tack 
about  and  to  return  to  Europe.  Columbus  perceived 
that  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  have  recourfe  to  any  of 
his  former  arts,  which  having  been  tried  fo  often  had 
loft  their  effeft  ;  and  that  it  was  impoffible  to  rekindle 
any  zeal  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition  among  men 
in  whofe  breafts  fear  had  extinguifhed  every  generous 
fentiment.  He  faw  that  it  was  no  lefs  vain  to  think 
of  employing  either  gentle  or  fevere  meafures,  to  quell 
a  mutiny  fo  general  and  fo  violent.  It  was  neceflary, 
on  all  thefe  accounts,  to  foothe  paflions  which  he  could 
no  longer  command,  and  to  give  way  to  a  torrent  too 
impetuous  to  be  checked.  He  promifed  folemnly  to 
his  men  that  he  would  comply  with  their  requeft,  pro¬ 
vided  they  would  accompany  him,  and  obey  his  com¬ 
mands  for  three  days  longer  ;  and  if,  during  that  time, 
land  were  not  difeovered,  he  would  then  abandon  the 
enterprife,  *nd  dived  his  courfe  towards  bpain. 

Enraged  as  the  failors  wore,  and  impatient  to  turn 
their  faces  again  towards  their  native  country,  this 
propofition  did  not  appear  to  them  unreafonable.  Nor 
did  Columbus  hazard  much  in  confining  himfelf  to  a 
term  fo  fhort.  The  prefages  of  difeovering  land  were 
now  fo  numerous  and  promifmg,  that  he  deemed  them 
infallible.  For  fome  days  the  founding  line  reached 
the  bottom,  and  the  foil  which  it  brought  up  indicated 
land  to  be  at  no  great  diilance.  The  flocks  of  birds 
increafed  ;  and  were  compofed  not  only  of  fea  fowl, 
but  of  fuch  land  birds  as  could  not  be  iuppofed  to  fly 
far  from  the  Ihore.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  obferved  a 
cane  floating  which  feemed  to  be  newly  cut,  and  like- 
wife  a  piece  of  timber  artificially  carved.  The  failors 
aboard  the  Nigna  took  up  the  branch  of  a  tree  with 
red  berries  perfe<5tly  frefh.  The  clouds  around  the 
fetting  .fun  affirmed  a  new  appearance  ;  the  air  was 
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America,  more  mild  and  warm;  and,  during  night,  the  wind  firft^ voyage  he  difcovered  feveral^other  of  the  Lucajo^ America.^ 
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became  unequal  and  variable.  From  all  tliefe  fymp- 
toms,  Columbus  was  fo  confident  of  being  near  land, 
that  on  the  evening  of  the  nth  of  Oftober,  after  pub¬ 
lic  prayers  for  fuccefs,  lie  ordered  the  fails  to  be  fur¬ 
led,  and  the  fliips  to  lie  by,  keeping  drift  watch,  left 
they  fhould  be  driven  aftiore  in  the  night.  During 
this  interval  of  fufpence  and  expectation,  no  man  {hut 
his  eyes,  all  kept  upon  deck,  gazing  intently  towards 
that  quarter  where  they  expelled  to  difeover  the  land 
which  had  been  fo  long  the  object  of  their  willies. 

About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus  (land¬ 
ing  on  the  forecaftle,  obferved  a  light  at  a  diftance, 
and  privately  pointed  it  out  to  Pedro  Guttierez,  a 
page  of  the  queen’s  wardrobe.  Guttierez  perceived  it; 
and  calling  to  Salcedo  comptroller  of  the  fleet,  all  three 
faw  it  in  motion,  as  if  it  were  carried  from  place  to 
place.  A  little  after  midnight,  the  joyful  found  of 
La  fid!  land!  was  heard  from  the  Pinta,  which  kept 
always  a-head  of  the  other  (hips.  But  having  been  fo 
often  deceived  by  fallacious  appearances,  every  man 
was  now  become  flow  of  belief ;  and  waited,  in  all  the 
anguilh  of  uncertainty  and  impatience,  for  the  return 
of  day.  As  foon  as  morning  dawned,  all  doubts  and 
fears  were  difpelled.  From  every  Ihip  an  ifland  was 
feen  about  two  leagues  to  the  north,  whofe  flat  and 
verdant  fields,  well  ftored  with  wood,  and  watered  with 
many  rivulets,  prefented  the  afpeft  of  a  delightful 
country.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  inftantly  began  the 
Te  Dtarn ,  as  a  hymn  of  thankfgiving  to  God;  and 
were  joined  by  thofe  of  the  other  fhips,  with  tears  of 
joy  and  transports  of  congratulation.  This  office  of 
gratitude  to  Heaven  was  followed  by  an  aft  of  juftice 
to  their  commander.  They  threw  themfelves  at  the  feet 
,f  Columbus,  with  feelings  of  felf-condemnation  ming¬ 
led  with  reverence.  They  implored  him  to  pardon 
their  ignorance,  incredulity,  and  infolence,  which  had 
created5  him  fo  much  unneceffary  difquiet,  and  had 
fo  often  obftrufted  the  profecution  of  his  well-concert¬ 
ed  plan  ;  and  pafling,  in  the  warmth  of  their  admira¬ 
tion,  from  one  extreme  to  another,  they  now  pronoun¬ 
ced  the  man  whom  they  had  fo  lately  reviled  and 
threatened,  to  be  a  perfon  infpired  by  Heaven  with  fa- 
gacity  and  fortitude  more  than  human,  in  order  to  ac- 
complifh  a  defign  fo  far  beyond  the  ideas  and  concep¬ 
tion  of  all  former  ages. 

They  land  As  foon  as  tiie  fun  arofe>  a11  tbeir  boatS  ,were  man‘ 
in  one  of  ned  and  armed.  They  rowed  towards  the  ifland  with 

the  ifland  stheir  colours  difplayed,  with  warlike  mufic,  and  other 
,afthe  New  martial  pomp.  As  they  approached  the  coaft,  they 
World.  paw  -t  covere<i  with  a  multitude  of  people,  whom  the 
novelty  of  the  fpeftacle  had  drawn  together,  whofe 
attitudes  and  geftures  expreffed  wonder  and  aftonifh- 
ment  at  the  ftrange  objefts  wrhich  prefented  themfelves 
to  their  view.  Columbus  was  the  firft  European  who 
fet  foot  in  the  New  World  which  he  had  difcovered. 
He  landed  in  a  rich  drefs,  and  with  a  naked  fword  in 
his  hand.  His  men  followed  ;  and,  kneeling  down, 
they  all  kifled  the  ground  which  they  had  fo  long  de- 
fired  to  fee.  They  next  erefted  a  crucifix  ;  and,  pro- 
ft rating  themfelves  before  it,  returned  thanks  to  God 
for  conducting  their  voyage  to  fuch  an  happy  ifliie.  . 

The  above  was  one  of  the  Bahama  iflands  ;  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  San  Salvador ,  and  took  pofleffion 
of  it  in  the  name  of  their  Catholic  majefties.  In  this 
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or  Bahama  iflands,  with  thofe  of  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola. ' 

The  natives  confidered  the  Spaniards  as  divinities,  and 
the  difeharge  of  the  artillery  as  their  thunder  :  they  fell 
proftrate  at  the  found.  The  women,  however,  offered 
their  favours,  and  courted  the  embraces  of  their  new 
guefts  as  men.  Their  hulbands  were  not  jealous  of  them ; 
and  in  the  arms  of  thofe  wantons  the  companions  of 
Columbus  are  faid  to  have  caught  that  malady  which 
directs  its  poifon  to  the  fprings  of  life.  In  a  fecond 
voyage  many  new  iflands  were  difcovered.  In  a  third, 
he  attained  the  great  objeft  of  his  ambition,  by  difeo-  I4^ 
vering  the  continent  of  America,  near  the  mouth  of  The  con  t** 
the  river  Oroonoko,  on  the  firft  day  of  Auguft  1498.  nent  after- 
His  fuccefs  produced  a  crowd  of  adventurers  from  alDvards 
nations  ;  but  the  year  before  this,  the  northern  conti- covered' 
nent  had  been  difcovered  by  Sebaftian  Cabot  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  Henry  VII.  of  England. 

Notwithftanding  the  many  fettlements  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans  in  this  continent,  great  part  of  America  remains  T2$ 
ftill  unknown.  The  northern  continent  contains  theDivifion  of 
Britifh  colonies  of  Hudfon’s  Bay,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  America. 
New  England,  New  York,  New  Jerfey,  Penfylvania, 

Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Geor¬ 
gia,  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida.  It  contains  alfo  the  Spa- 
nifti  territories  of  Louifiana,  New  Mexica,  California, 
and  Mexico.  Bcfides  thefe,  there  are  immenfe  regions 
to  the  weft  and  north,  the  boundaries  of  which  have  ne¬ 
ver  yet  been  difcovered.  In  fuch  as  are  in  any  degree 
known,  dwell  the  Efquimaux,  the  Algonquins,  the  Hu- 
rons,  the  Iroquois,  the  Cherokees,  the  Chikafaws,  and 
many  other  tribes  of  Indians.  In  the  fouthern  conti¬ 
nent  lie  the  Spanilh  provinces  of  Terra  Firma,  Guiana, 

Pern,  Paraguay,  and  Chili ;  together  w  ith  that  of  Bra- 
fil,  belonging  to  the  Portuguefe ;  and  the  country  of 
Surinam,  belonging  to  the  Dutch.  Vaft  .trafts,  however, 
in  the  inland  parts,  are  unknown,  being  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  Amazonia .  A  large  diftrift 
alfo,  faid  to  be  the  refidence  of  a  gigantic  race  of  men, 
lies  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  continent,  between  the  ftraits 
of  Magellan  and  the  province  of  Paraguay.  See  Pa¬ 
tagonia.  .  127 

This  vaft  country  produces  m oft  of  the  metals,  mi-Itsproduc* 
nerals,  plants,  fruits,  trees,  and  w  ood,  to  be  met  with  dons, 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  wwld,  and  many  of  them  in 
greater  quantities  and  high  perfection.  The  gold  and 
filver  of  America  have  fupplied  Europe  with  fuch  im¬ 
menfe  quantities  of  thofe  valuable  metals,  that  they  are 
become  vaftly  more  common  ;  fo  that  the  gold  and 
filver  of  Europe  now  bears  little  proportion  to  the 
high  price  fet  upon  them  before  the  difeo  very  of  Ame¬ 
rica. 

It  alfo  produces  diamonds,  pearls,  emeralds,  ame- 
thyfts,  and  other  valuable  ftones,  which,  by  being 
brought  into  Europe,  have  .contributed  likewife  Vo 
lower  their  value.  To  thefe,  which  are  chiefly  the 
produftion  of  Spanifh  America,  may  be  added  a  great 
.number  of  other  commodities,  which,  though  of  lefs 
jprice,  are  of  much  greater  ufe  ;  and  many  of  them 
make  the  ornament  and  wealth  of  the  Britifh  empire 
♦in  this  part  of  tire  world.  Of  thefe  are  the  plentiful 
fupplies  of  cochineal,  indigo,  anatto,  logwood,  brazil, 
fuftic,  pimento,  lignum  vitae,  rice,  ginger,  cocoa,  or 
the  chocolate  nut,  fugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  banillas, 
red-wrood,  tire  balfams  of  Tolu,  Peru,  and  Chili,  that 
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America.,  valuable  article  in  medicine  the  Jefuit’s  bark,  mechoa- 
can>  laflhfras,  farfaparilla,  caffia,  tamarinds,  hides,  furs, 
ambergrife,  and  a  great  variety  of  woods,  roots,  and 
plants  ;  to  which,  before  the  difcovery  of  America, 
we  were  either  entire  Grangers,  or  forced  to  buy  at  an 
extravagant  rate  from  Aha  and  Africa,  through  the 
hands  of  the  Venetians  and  Genoefe,  who  then  engroff- 
ed  the  trade  of  the  eaftern  world. 

On  this  continent  there  grows  alfo  a  variety  of  ex¬ 
cellent  fruits ;  as  pine-apples,  pomegranates,  citrons, 
lemons,  oranges,  malicatons,  cherries,  pears,  apples, 
figs,  grapes,  great  numbers  of  culinary,  medicinal,  and 
other  herbs,  roots,  and  plants,  with  many  exotic  pro* 
duCtions  which  are  nourifhed  in  as  great  perfe&ion  as 
in  their  native  foil. 

Altho’  the  Indians  ftill  live  in  the  quiet  poffeffion  of 
®nt  P°^eI’*many  large  traCts,  America,  fo  far  as  known,  is  chief- 
fors  of  A-  jy  claimed,  and  divided  into  colonies,  by  three  Euro- 
3nerica.  pean  nations,  the  Spaniards,  Englifh,  and  Portuguefe. 

The  Spaniards,  as  they  fir  ft  difcovered  it,  have  the 
largeft  and  richeft  portion,  extending  from  New  Mexi¬ 
co  and  Louifiana  in  North  America,  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  in  the  South  Sea,  excepting  the  large  pro¬ 
vince  of  Brafil,  which  belongs  to  Portugal;  for  though 
the  French,  and  Dutch  have  fome  forts  upon  Surinam 
and  Guiana,  they  fcarcely  deferve  to  be  confidered  as 
proprietors  of  any  part  of  the  fou them  continent. 

Next  to  Spain,  the  molt  confiderable  proprietor  of 
America  was  great  Britain,  who  derived  her  claim  to 
North  America  from  the  firft  difcovery  of  that  conti¬ 
nent  by  Sebaftian  C.abot  in  the  name  of  Henry  VI I. 
anno  1497,  about  fix  years  after  the  difcovery  of  South 
America  by  Columbus  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Spain.  This  country  was  in  general  called  Newfound¬ 
land  ;  a  name  which  is  now  appropriated  folely  to  an 
ifland  upon  its  coaft,  It  was  a  long  time  before  we 
made  an  attempt  to  fettle  in  this  country.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  an  uncommon  genius  and  a  brave  commander, 
firft  fhowed  the  way,  by  planting  a  colony  in  the 
fouthern  part,  which  he  called  Virginia  f  in  honour  of 
his  miftrefs  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  French  indeed,  from  this  period  until  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  war  before  laft,  laid  a  claim  to,  and  ac¬ 
tually  poffeffed,  Canada  and  Louifiana;  comprehending 
all  that  extenfive  inland  country  reaching  from  Hud- 
fon’s  Bay  on  the  north,  to  Mexico  and  the  gulph  of 
the  fame  name  on  the  fouth*  Bat  in  that  war,  to 
which  their  perfidy  and  ambition  gave  rile,  they  were 
not  only  driven  from  Canada  and  its  dependencies,  but 
obliged  to  relinquifir  all  that  part  of  Louifiana  lying  on 
the  e  a  ft  fide  of  the  Miftifippi,  as  related  under  the  Hi- 
fi  ory  of  Britain.  And  thus  our  colonies  were  prefer- 
Vaft  ex-  yed,  fecured,  and  extended  fo  far,  as  to  render  it  dif- 
tentof  the  ficuLt  to  afcertairt  the  precife  bounds  of  our  empire  in 
Britifli  pof-  North  America.  To  the  northward  we  might  have 
feffions  be- extended  our  claims  quite  to  the  pole  itfelf,  nor  did 
fere  the  any  nat;6n  feem  inclined  to  difputc  the  property  of  this 
northernmoft  country  with  us.  From  that  extremity 
we  had  a  territory  extending  fouthward  to  Cape  Flo¬ 
rida  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  N.  Lat.  250,  and  con¬ 
sequently  near  4000  miles  long  in  a  direCl  line.  And 
to  the  weftward,  our  boundaries  reached  to  nations  un¬ 
known  even  to  the  Indians  of  Canada. 

Of  the  revolution  that  has  fince  taken  place,  by 
which  a  great  part  of  thofe  territories  have  been,  torn 
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from  the  Britifh  empire,  the  hiftory  follows  in  the  next  America, 
article.  „  r— ^ 

America  (United  States  of).  Of  the  rife  and  efta- PJfeifthe 
blifhment  of  this  republic,  which  has  given  a  new  face  American 
to  the  weftern  world,  a  fuccin<ft  and  impartial  narrative  republic, 
fhall  in  this  article  be  attempted;  in  which,  however,  we 
cannot  hope  entirely  to  avoid  errors,  as  they  are  perhaps 
unavoidable.  The  accounts  from  which  the  hiftorian 
mu  ft  derive  his  information  are  not  yet  cleared  from 
the  miftakes  of  prejudice  and  the  fabrications  of  party; 
when  they  differ,,  their  comparative  authenticity  is 
with  difficulty  ascertained ;  and  they  want  above  all 
that  foftening  which  they  can  receive  from  time  alone. 

The  beginning  of  every  political  eftablifhment  is 
contemptible.  Some  few  banditti  taking  refuge  among 
the  marfhes  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Homan  empire.  The  turbulence  of  fome 
North  Americans,  and  the  blunders  of  fome  Britifh 
ftatefmen,  gave  birth  to  this  new  republic,  which  at  a 
future  period,  it  has  been  fancied,  may  perhaps  furpafs 
even  the  fplendor  of  Rome.  ^ 

The  ftate  of  the  Britifh  colonies  at  the  conclufion  of  state  and 
the  war  in  1763,  was  fuch  as  attra&ed  the  attention  of  character 
all  the  politicians  in  Europe.  Their  fiourifhing  condi-  °f  theBrf 
tion  at  that  period  was  remarkable  and  ftriking:  their  co^°* 
trade  bad  profpered  in  the  midft  of  all  the  difficulties”^ ^  ^ 
and  diftreffes  of  a  war  in  which  they  were  fo  near-warl^tt 
ly  and  fo  immediately  concerned.  Their  population 
continued  on  the  increafe,  ROtwithftanding  the  ravages 
and  depredations  that  had  been  fo  fiercely  carried  on 
by  the  French,  and  the  native  Indians  in  their  alliance. 

They  abounded  with  fpirited  and  aCIive  individuals  of 
all  denominations.  They  were  flufhed  with,  the  un¬ 
common  profperity  that  had  attended  them  in  their 
commercial  affairs  and  military  tranfa&ions.  Hence 
they  were  ready  for  all  kind  of  undertakings,  and  faw 
no  limits  to  their  hopes  and  expectations. 

As  they  entertained  the  higheft  opinion  of  their  va¬ 
lue  and  importance,  and  of  the  immenfe  benefit  that 
Britain  derived  from  its  connection  with  them,  their 
notions  were  adequately  high  in  their  own  favour. 

They  deemed  themfelves,  not  without  reafon,  intitled ; 
to  every  kiridnefs  and  indulgence  which  the  mother- - 
country  could  beftow. 

Although  their  pretenfions  did  not  amount  to  a  per¬ 
fect  equality  of  advantages  and  privileges  in  matters 
of  commerce,  yet  in  thofeof  government  they  thought 
themfelves  fully  competent  to  the  talk  of  conducting 
their  domeftic  concerns  with  little  or  no  interference 
from  abroad.  Though  willing  to  admit  the  fupremacy 
of  Great  Britain,  they  viewed  it  with  a  fufpicious  eye, 
and  with  a  marked  defire  and  intent  fpeedily  to  give  it 
limitations. 

Their  improvements  in  all  theneceffary  and  ufefularts 
did  honour  to  their  induftry  and  ingenuity.  Tho’  they 
did  not  live  in  the  luxury  of  Europe,  they  had  all  the  fo- 
lid  and  fubftantial  enjoyments  of  life,  and  were  not  unac¬ 
quainted  with  many  of  its  elegancies  and  refinements. 

A  circumftance  much  to  their  praife  is,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  their,  peculiar  addiction  to  thofe  occupations  of 
which  lucre  is  the  foie  objeCt,  they  were  duly  attentive 
to  cultivate  the  field  of  learning  ;  and  they  have  ever 
fince  their  firft  foundation  been  particularly  careful  to 
proyide  for  the  education  of  the  riling  progeny. 

Their 
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Their  vaft  augmentation  of  internal  trade  and  exter¬ 
nal  commerce,  was  not  merely  owing  to  their  poiitiQn 
and  facility  of  communication  with  other  parts  ;  it 
arofe  alfo  from  their  natural  turn  and  temper,  full.  of 
fchemes  and  proje&s ;  ever  aiming  at  new  diicoveries, 
and  continually  employed  in  the  fearch  of  means  of 
improving  their  condition. 

Their  condition  carried  them  into  every  quarter  from 
whence  profit  could  be  derived.  There  was  fcarcely 
any  port  of  the  American  hemifphere  to  which  they 
had  not  extended  their  navigation.  They  were  con¬ 
tinually  exploring  new  fources  of  trade,  and  were  found 
in  every  fpot  where  bufmefs  could  be  tranfafted. 

To  this  extenfive  and  inceflant  application  to  com¬ 
merce,  they  added  an  equal  vigilance  in  the  admini fixa¬ 
tion  of  their  affairs  at  home.  Whatever  could  conduce 
the  amelioration  of  the  foil  they  poiTeffed,  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  agriculture,  or  to  the  improvement  of  their 
domeftic  circum fiances,  was  attended  to  with  fo  much 
labour  and  care,  that  it  may  be  ftri&ly  faid,  that  Nature 
had  given  them  nothing  of  which  they  did  not  make 

the  mod.  ,  .  r 

In  the  midft  of  this  folicitude  and  toil  m  matters  ot 
bufmefs,  the  affairs  of  government  were  conduced 
with  a  fteadinefs,  prudence,  and  lenity,  feldom  expe¬ 
rienced,  and  never  exceeded,  in  the  belt  regulated 
countries  of  Europe.  . 

Such  was  the  dotation  of  the  Britifh  colonies  m  ge¬ 
neral  throughout  North  America,  and  of  the  New 
England  provinces  in  particular,  when  the  pacification 
above  mentioned  opened  one  of  the  mod  remarkable 
feenes  that  ever  commanded  the  attention  of  the  world. 

The  French,  who  have  for  many  ages  been  the  pro- 
fed  and  natural  enemies  of  Britain,  had  long  viewed, 
with  equal  envy  and  apprehendon,  the  flourilning  date 
of  thofe  colonies  die  had  founded  in  North  America. 
No  doubt  at  prefent  fubfids,  that  they  began  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  peace  of  Paris  to  carry  into  execution 
the  fcheme  they  had  formed  for  the  feparation  of  the 
Britifh  colonies  from  the  mother-country. 

Confcious  that,  whild  a  good  underdanding  laded 
between  them,  the  fuperiority  mud  henceforth  remain 
for  ever  on  the  fide  of  Britain,  it  was  only  by  their 
difunion  that  France  could  hope  to  regain  the  dation 
and  confequence  die  had  formerly  podeflcd  in  Europe. 

The  fird  deps  die  took  were  to  employ  her  fecret 
emiifaries  in  fpreading  diffatisfadion  among  the  Britifh 
colonids ;  and  the  effects  produced  by  her  machinations 
were  precifely  fuch  as  they  had  intended  and  expe&ed. 
The  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants  of  North  America 
f began  gradually  to  alter  from  that  warmth  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  mother-country  which  had  fo  peculiarly 
chara&erifed  them.  They  began  to  view  her  rather  in 
the  light  of  a  fovereign  than  of  a  parent ;  and  to  ex¬ 
amine,  with  a  fcrupulous  nicety,  the  nature  cf  thofe 
T33  ties  that  rendered  them  parts  of  her  empire. 

Taxes  laid  In  March  1764*  a  bill  was  pafTed,  by  which  heavy 
on  goods  duties  were  laid  on  goods  imported  by  the  colonids 
from  fuch  Wed  India^ idands  as  did  not  belong  to  Great 
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co]on.  Britain  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  thefe  duties  were  to  be 
and^ofher  paid  into  the  exchequer  in  fpecie :  and  in  the  fame  fef- 
obnoxious  don,  another  bill  was  framed  to  redrain  the  currency 
fra-  of  paper-money  in  the  colonies  themfelvcs.  Thefe  a&s 
coming  fo  clofe  upon  each  other,  threw  the  whole  con¬ 
tinent  into  the  utmoft  ferment.  Vehement  remondran- 


ceswere  made  to  the  minidry,  and  every  argument  t America 
made  ufe  of  that  reafon  or  ingenuity  could  digged,  but 
to  no  purpofe.  Their  reafoning,  however,  convinced 
a  great  number  of  people  at  home;  and  thus  the  ^m^‘afperate 
rican  caufe  came  to  be  conddered  as  the  caufe  of  li-  Amexi- 
berty.  cans. 

The  Americans,  finding  all  argumentation  vain,  at 
laft  united  in  an  agreement  to  import  no  more  of  the 
manufadures  of  Great  Britain,  but  to  encourage  to 
the  utmoft  of  their  power  every  thing  of  that  kind  a- 
mong  themfelves.  Thus  the  Britifh  manufadurers  alfo 
became  a  party  againft  miniftry,  and  did  not  fail  to 
exprefs  their  refentment  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  ;  but 
the  miniftry  were  not  to  be  fo  eaiily  daunted,  and 
therefore  proceeded  to  the  laft  ftep  of  their  intended  j  ^ 
plan,  which  was  to  lay  on  ftamp  duties  throughout  the  Thcftamp* 
continent.  Previous  to  this,  indeed,  feveral  regula-  aflframed. 
tions  were  pafted  in  favour  ot  the  commerce  of  the  co¬ 
lonies  ;  but  they  had  now  imbibed  fuch  unfavourable 
fentiments  of  the  Britiih  miniftry,  that  they  paid  very 
little  regard  to  any  thing  pretended  to  be  done  in  their 
favour  ;  or  if  thefe  ads  made  any  favourable  impreflicn, 
it  was  quickly  obliterated  by  the  news  of  the  ftamp- 
aft.  The  reafon  given  for  this  aft  fo  exceedingly  ob¬ 
noxious  was,  that  a  fum  might  be  raifed  fufficient  for 
the  defence  of  the  colonies  againft  a  foreign  enemy  ; 
but  this  pretence  was  fo  far  from  giving  any  fatisfadion 
to  the  Americans,  that  it  excited  their  indignation  to 
the  utmoft  degree.  They  not  only  alferted  that  they 
were  abundantly  able  to  defend  themfelves  againft  any 
foreign  enemy,  but  denied  that  the  Britiih  parliament 
had  any  right  to  tax  them  at  all. 

It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  enter  into  any  arguments 
ufed  by  the  contending  parties  on  this  important  occa- 
fion.  It  was  evident  that  the  matter  was  not  to  be 
decided  by  argument  but  by  force  of  arms ;  and  the 
Britiih  miniftry,  too  confident  of  the  authority  and 
power  of  this  country,  determined  to  carry  on  matters 
with  an  high  hand,  to  terrify  the  colonifts  into  an  im¬ 
plicit  fubjedion,  or,  if  that  would  not  do,  to  compel  j-6 
them  to  it  by  force.  The  ftamp-ad,  after  a  violent  Received 
oppofition  in  parliament,  was  palfed,  and  its  reception  with  uni¬ 
in  America  was  fuch  as  might  have  been  expeded. 

The  news,  and  the  aft  itfelf,  firft  arrived  at  Bolton,  Emeriti, 
where  the  bells  were  muffled  and  rung  a  funeral  peal. 

The  aft  was  firft  hawked  about  the  ftreets  with  a 
Death’s  head  affixed  to  it,  and  ftyled  the  “  Folly  of 
England,  and  the  ruin  of  America and  afterwards 
publicly  burnt  by  the  enraged  populace  :  The  ftamps 
themfelves  were  leized  and  deftroyed,  unlefs  brought 
by  men  of  war,  or  kept  in  fortified  places  ;  thofe  who 
were  to  receive  the  ftamp  duties  were  compelled  to  re- 
fi„n  their  offices;  and  fuch  of  the  Americans  as  fided 
with  government  on  this  occalion,  had  their  houies 
plundered  and  burnt. 

Though  thefe  outrages  were  committed  by  the  low- 
eft  of  the  multitude,  they  were  firft  connived  at  by 
thofe  of  fuperior  rank,  and  the  principles  on  which 
they  were  founded  afterwards  openly  patronized  by 
them  ;  and  the  dodrine  became  general  and  openly  a- 
vowed,  that  Britain  had  no  right  whatever  to  tax  the 
colonies  without  their  own  confcnt. 

It  was  now  found  ahfohitcly  neccllary  either  to  yield 
to  the  Americans,  by  repealing  the  obnoxious  ftatutes, 
or  to  enforce  diem  by  arms.  The  ferment  had  diffufed 

itfelf 
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America.  Itfelf  unlverfally  throughout  the  colonies.  Virginia 
w-y -—i  firft,  and  after  that  all  the  reft  of  the  provinces,  declared 
againft  the  right  of  Britain  to  lay  on  taxes  in  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  and  that  every  attempt  to  veft  others  with  this 
power  befxdes  the  king,  or  the  governor  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  and  his  general  affembly,  was  illegal,  unconftitu- 
tional,  and  unjuft.  Non-importation  agreements  were 
every  where  entered  into  ;  and  it  was  even  refolved  to 
prevent  the  fale  of  any  more  Britifh  goods  after  the 
prefent  year.  American  manufactures,  though  dearer, 
as  well  as  inferior  in  quality  to  the  Britifh,  were  uni- 
verfally  preferred.  An  affociation  was  entered  into  a- 
gainft  eating  of  lamb,  in  order  to  promote  the  growth 
of  wool ;  and  the  ladies  with  cheerfulnefs  agreed  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  ufe  of  every  fpecies  of  ornament  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Britain.  Such  a  general  and  alarming  confe¬ 
deracy  determined  the  miniftry  to  repeal  fome  of  the 
nioft  obnoxious  ftatutes;  and  to  this  they  were  the  more 
inclined  by  a  petition  from  the  firft  American  congrefs* 
held  at  New  York  in  the  beginning  of  October  1765* 
Repealed.  The  ftamp-afit  was  therefore  repealed,  to  the  univer- 
fal  joy  of  the  Americans,  and  indeed  to  the  general  fa- 
tisfaCtion  of  the  Englifh,  whofe  manufactures  had  be¬ 
gun  to  fuffer  very  feverely  in  confequence  of  the  A4 
merican  affociation  againft  them.  The  difputes  on  the 
fubjeCt  without  doors,  however,  were  by  no  means  fi- 
lenced,  but  each  party  continued  to  argue  the  cafe  as 
violently  as  ever.  The  celebrated  Dr  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  was,  on  this  occalion,  examined  before  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  ;  and  his  opinion  was  in  fubftance  as  fol- 
138  lows  : 

Opinion  of  “  That  the  tax  in  queftion  was  impracticable  and 
X)r  Frank-  ruinous.  The  very  attempt  had  fo  far  alienated  the 
^in  0Ibthis  affection  of  the  colonies,  that  they  behaved  in  a  lefs 
a iib] e eft.  frienciiy  manner  towards  .the  natives  of  England  than 

before  ;  confidering  the  whole  nation  as  confpiring  a* 
gainft  their  liberty,  and  the  parliament  as  willing  rather 
to  opprefs  than  to  fupport  and  alfift  them.  America, 
in  fact,  did  not  ftand  in  any  need  of  Britifh  manufac¬ 
tures,  having  already  begun  to  contract  fuch  as  might 
be  deemed  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  that  with  fuch  fuc- 
cefs,  as  left  no  doubt  of  their  arriving  in  a  ftiort  time 
at  perfe&ion.  The  elegancies  of  drefs  had  already  been 
renounced  for  manufactures  of -the  American  kind, 
though  much  inferior  ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  people,  con¬ 
fining  of  farmers,- were  fuch  as  could  in  no  way  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  want  of  Britifh  commodities,  as  having 
every  neceffary  within  themfelves.  Materials  of  all 
kinds  were  to  be  had  in  plenty :  the  wool  was  fine ; 
flax  grew  in  great  abundance,  and  iron  was  every  where 
to  be  met  with.” 

The  Doctor  alfo  infifted,  That  “  the  Americans  had 
been  greatly  mifreprefented  ;  that  they  had  been  tra¬ 
duced  as  void  of  gratitude  and  affection  to  the  parent 
ftate  ;  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to 
truth.  In  the  war  of  1 755  they  had,  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pence,  railed  an  army  of  25,000  men  ;  and  in  that  of 
1739,  they  affiled  the  Britifh  expeditions  againft  South 
America  with  feveral  thoufand  men,  and  had  made 
many  brave  exertions  againft  the  French  in  North  A- 
merica.  It  was  faid  that  the  war  of  1755  had  been 
undertaken  in  defence  of  the  colonies  ;  but  the  truth 
was,  that  it  originated  from  a  conteft  about  the  limits 
between  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  defence  of 
die  Englifh  rights  to  trade  on  the  Ohio*  The  A me- 
h*  is* 


ricans,  however,  would  ftill  continue  to  aeft  with  their  America  ^ 
ufual  fidelity  ;  and,  were  any  war  to  break  out  in  which v—  j  u 
they  had  no  concern,  would  fhow  themfelves  as  ready 
as  ever  to  aftift  the  parent  ftate  to  the  utmoft  of  their 
power,  and  would  never  fail  to  manifeft  their  readi-  j|  ^ 

nefs  in  contributing  to  the  emergencies  of  government,  ||  jt 

when  called  to  do  fo  in  a  regular  and  conftitutional  ft 

manner.”  ® 

The  miniftry  were  confcious,  that  in  repealing  this  ^ 

obnoxious  aCt,  they  yielded  to  the  Americans;  and 
therefore,  to  fupport,  as  they  thought,  the  dignity  of  139' 
Great  Britain,  it  was  judged  proper  to  publifh  a  deda-Declara- 
ratory  bill,  fetting  forth  the  authority  of  the  mother tor?  bl1* 
country  over  her  colonies,  and  her  power  to  bind  them 
by  laws  and  ftatutes  in  all  cafes  whatever .  This  much  meriCa.  1 
diminifhed  the  joy  with  which  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp- 
a<ft  was  received  in  America.  It  was  confidered  as  a 
proper  reafon  to  enforce  any  claims  equally  prejudicial  ’ 
with  the  ftamp-ad,  which  might  hereafter  be  fet  up  ;  . 
a  fpirit  of  jealoufy  pervaded  the  whole  continent,  and 
a  ftrong  party  was  formed,  watchful  on  every  occafion 
to  guard  againft  the  fuppofed  encroachments  of  the 
Britilh  power.  143  ■ 

It  was  not  long  before  an  occafion  offered,  in  which  Affembl) 
the  Americans  manifefted  a  fpirit  of  abfolute  indepen- New. 
dency  ;  and  that,  inftead  of  being  bound  by  the  Bri-^or^  ^ 
tifh  legiilature  in  all  cafes,  they  would  not  be  control- 
led  by  it  in  the  moft  trivial  affairs.  The  Rockingham  ment. 
miniftry  had  palled  an  aCt,  providing  the  troops  fta- 
tioned  in  different  parts-  of  the  colonies  with  fuch  ac¬ 
commodations  as  were  neceffary  for  them.  The  affem- 
bly  of  New  York,  however,  took  upon  them  to  alter 
the  mode  of  execution  preferibed  by  the  a<ft  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  to  fubftitute  one  of  their  own.  This  gave 
very  great  offence  to  the  new  miniftry,  and  rendered 
them*  though  compofed  of  thofe  who  had  been  a<ftive 
againft  the  ftamp  bill,  lefs  favourable  to  the  colonies 
than  in  all  probability  they  would  have  otherwife  been.  a 

An  unlucky  circumftance  at  the  fame  time  occurred, 
which  threw-  every  thing  once  more  into  confufion.  t^J: 

One  of  the  new  miniftry,  Mr  Charles  Townfhend,  ha-  Mr  Tov 
ving  declared  that  he  could  find  a  way  of  taxing  the  bend's 
Americans  without  giving  them  offence,  was  called  uponplan  * 
to  propofe  his  plan.  This  was  by  impofmg  a  duty  uponAm€rlca 
tea,  paper,  painters  colours,  and  glafs  imported  into  A- 
merica.  The  undutiful  behaviour  of  the  New  York  af- 
fembly,  and  that  of  Bofton,  which  had  proceeded  in  a 
fimilar  manner,  caufed  this  bill  to  meet  with  lefs  oppoft- 
tion  than  otherwife  it  might  have  done.  As  a  puniff- 
ment  to  the  refractory  auemblies,  the  legiflative  power, 
was  taken  from  that  of  New  York,  until  it  fhould  ful¬ 
ly  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  aCh  That  of  Bofton 
at  laft  fubmitted-with  reluCtance.  The  bill  for  the  new 
taxes  was  quickly  puffed,  and  fent  to  America  in 
1768.  142 

A  .ferment  much  greater  than  that  occafioned  by  the  Is  receiv 
ftamp-aCt  now  took  place  throughout  the  continent.  J*?®  re  ^ 

The  populace  renewed  their  outrages,  and  thofe  of  fu-1^^^. 
perior  ftation  entered  into  regular  combinations  againft  tjon  thal  j 
it.  Circular  letters  were  fent  from  MaffachufeCs  co- even  the 
lony  to  all  the  reft,  fetting  forth  the  injuftice  and  im^ftamp-.ai  ' 
propriety  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Britifh  legiilature. 

Meetings  were  held  in  all  the  principal  towns,  in  which 
it  was  propofed  to  leflen  the  confumption  of  foreign 
manufactures*  by  giving  proper  encouragement  to  their 
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America,  own.  Continual  deputes  enfued  betwixt  the  gover-  SS” 

i— v - '  nors  and  general  affembhes  of  their  provinces,  whiou  p  ?  ;t  entirely  .  but  this  was  of  little  moment.  TheI^em, 

143  were  much  heightened  by  a  letter ^  from  .or  Tyhe;r  behafl0Ur  had  been  highly  approved  by  the  other  My  diffol. 

Qiiarrelbe- 10  governor  Bamand  of  Manachuiet  s  Bay,  o  ,  .  v  l  j  written  letters  to  them  expreftive 

<  >•'"  >y  complaints  of  the  peoplo  ho  governed.  The  alTemb  y,  o ““>• '£°  “J  *  J““  „f  d.e  alom- 

Etht  .snff=»..d  to  the  ^VS«^Tre  i  5  S«.ings  of  tho  people  fete  held  in  Bof- 

‘  ,y ~  ^  i  i_.r_  -rxrw^t-o  tn  the 


and  their 
governor 


he  had  fent ;  and,  on  his  refufal,  wrote  letters  to  the 
Enelifh  mmiftry,  accufmg  him  of  mifreprefentation  and 
partiality,  complaining  at  tl.e  fame  time  mod  gnevoufly 
of  the  proceedings,  of  parliament,  as  utterly  fubverfive 
of  the  liberties  of  America,  and  the  rights  of  Bntilh 

^The  governor,  at  a  lofs  how  to  defend  htmfelf,  pro¬ 
rogued  the  affembly  ;  and,  in  his  fpeecli  on  the  occa- 
fion,  gave  a  loofe  to  his  refentment,  accufmg  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  ambitious  defigns,  incompatible  with  thofe  of 
dutiful  and  loyal  fubje<5ts.  To  counteraft  the  circular 
letter  of  the  province  of  Maflachufet  s  Bay,  Lord 
Hillfborough,  fecretary  for  the  American  department, 
fent  ano titer  to  the  governors  of  the  different  colonies, 
reprobating  the  other  as  full  of  mifreprefentation,  and 
tending  to  excite  a  rebellion  againft  the  authority  of 

the  parent  date.  ,  A 

Matters  now  haftened  to  a  ends.  The  governor  had 
been  ordered  to  proceed  with  vigour,  and  by  no  means 
to  fhow  any  difpodtion  to  yield  to  the  peopie  as  tor- 
Kerequirc j  merly.  In  particular,  they  were  required  to  reiem 
the  aflem-  that  refolution  by  which  they  had  written  the  circular 
bly  to  re-  ietter  above  mentioned ;  and,  in  cafe  of  a  retmal,  it 
feind  their  was  told  them  tliat  they  would  be  didolved.  As  this 
letter  had  been  framed  by  the  refolutions  of  a  former 
Houfe,  they  defired,  after  a  week’s  confutation,  that 
a  recefs  might  be  granted  to  confult  with  their  condi¬ 
ments  ;  but  this  being  refufed,  they  came  to  a  determma- 
'  '  adhere  to  the  refolution  which 
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ton,  which  ended  in  a  remonftrance  to  the  governor, 
to  the  fame  purpofe  as  feme  of  the  former ;  but  con¬ 
cluding  with  an  extraordinary  requell,  that  lie  would 
take  upon  him  to  order  the  king’s  fhips  out  of  the 

While  the  difpofition  of  the  Boftonians  was  thus 
ing  on  from  bad  to  worfe,  news  arrived  that  the  agent  increale. 
for  the  colony  had  not  been  allowed  to  deliver  heir 
petition  to  the  king  ;  it  having  been  objected,  that  the 
affembly  without  the  governor  was  not  fufficient  au-^ 
thoritv.  This  did  not  contribute  to  allay  the  ferment;  153 
and  it  was  further  augmented  by  the  n™S  or-  - 

number  of  troops  had  been  ordered  to  repair  to  Bofton.^P  tQ 

to  keep  the  inhabitants  ill  awe.  t  ..Bolton. 

A  dreadful  alarm  now  took  place.  The  people  call¬ 
ed  on  the  governor  to  convene  a  general  aflembly,  m 
order  to  remove  their  fears  of  the  military  ;  who  they 
faid  were  to  be  affembled  to  overthrow  their  liberties, 
and  force  obedience  to  laws  to  which  they  were  entire¬ 
ly  averfe.  The  governor  replied,  that  it  was  no  long¬ 
er  in  his  power  to  call  an  aflembly  ;  having,  111  his  lait 
inftruaions  from  England,  been  required  to  wait  the 
king’s  orders,  the  matter  being  then  under  coniidera- 
tion  at  home.  Being  thus  refufed,  the  people  took 
upon  themfelves  the  formation  of  an  aflembly,  winch  I?T 
they  called  a  comention.  The  proceedings  and  refo-  Thepeopfe 
lutions  of  this  were  conformable^  to  their  former  be- form  af- 

haviour  ;  but  now  they  went  a  ftep  farther,  and,  un-  calle/ a 
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refufs.  produced  the  circular  letter.  At  the  fame  tune  a  let- 

-*•  ^  r  1  TT-11/1 _ n  mpHQ(rP  tc 
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der  pretence  of  an  approaching  rupture  with  r  ranee,  Conven.  - 


UrUUUbCU  LldC  - 

ter  was  fent  to  Lord  Hillfborough,  and  a  meflage 


^  _ _ _  w  tO 

the  governor,  in  juftification  of  their  proceedings.  In 
both,  they  expreffed  themfelves  with  fuch  freedom  as 
was  by  no  means  calculated  to  accord  with  the  fenti- 
ments  of  thofe  in  power.  They  infilled  that  they  had 
a  right  to  communicate  their  fentiments  to  their  fellow- 
fubjeCts  upon  matters  of  fuch  importance  ;  complained 
of  the  requifition  to  refeind  the  circular  letter  as  un- 

conftitutional  and  unjuft  ;  and  particularly  mlifted,  that 
they  were  reprefented  as  harbouring  feditious  deiigns, 
when  they  were  doing  nothing  but  what  was  lawful 
and  right.  At  the  fame  time,  they  condemned  the 
late  a&s  of  parliament  as  highly  oppreftive,  and  mb- 
verfive  of  liberty.  The  whole  was  concluded  by  a  lift 
*  of  accufations  againft  their  governor,  representing  him 
as  unfit  to  continue  in  his*  ftation,  and  petitioning  the 
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Accufe 
their  go 

vernor,  _  _ _ _  _ 

and  peti-  .  for  his  removal  from  it. 

tion  for  his  fhefe  pr0Ceedings  were  followed  by  a  violent  tumult 
rem1°?7a  *  at  Bofton.  A  veflel  belonging  to  a  capital  trader  had 
A  tumult  been  feized  in  confequence  of  his  having  neglected  fome 
at  Bofton.  of  tli e  new  regulations  ;  and  being  taken  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  man  of  war  at  that  time  lyiug  in  the  har¬ 
bour,  the  populace  attacked  the  houfes  of  the  coni- 
miffioners  of  excife,  broke  their  windows,  deftroyed 
the  collector’s  boats,  and  obliged  the  cuftomhoufe-offi- 
cerS  to  take  refuge  in  Caftle- William,  fituated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour* 

Voi.  I.  Part  II. 


ordered  the  inhabitants  to  put  themfelves  m  a  pofture  th„. 
of  defence  againft  any  fudden  attack  of  an  enemy ;  and 
circular  letters  were  directed  to  all  the  towns  in  the 
province,  acquainting  them  with  the  refolutions  that 
had  been  taken  in  the  capital,  and  exhorting  them  to 
proceed  in  the  fame  manner.  The  town  of  Hatfield 
alone  refufed  its  concurrence  ;  but  this  ferved  only  to 
expofe  them  to  the  cenfure  and  contempt  of  the  reft. 

The  convention,  however,  thought  proper  to  ahure 
the  governor  of  their  pacific  intentions,  and  renewed 
their  requeft  that  an  affembly  might  be  called;  but 
being  refufed  any  audience,  and  threatened  with  be¬ 
ing  treated  as  rebels,  they  at  laft  thought  proper  to  152 
diffolve  of  themfelves,  and  fent  over  to  Britain  a  cir-  Which  f 
cumftantial  account  of  their  proceedings,  with  the  Reives,  and 
reafon  of  their  having  affembled  in  the  manner  already  vours  tQ 
mentioned.  #  .  vindicate 

The  expeCled  troops  arrived  on  the  very  day  on  its  own 
which  the  convention  broke  up,  and  had  fome  lioufes  conduct  • 
in  the  town  fitted  up  for  their  reception.  Their  ar¬ 
rival  had  a  confiderable  influence  on  the  people,  and  for 
fome  time  feemed  to  put  a  flop  to  the  difturbances ;  but 
the  feeds  of  difeord  had  now  taken  fuch  deep  root,  that 
it  was  impoffible  to  quench  the  flame.  The  late  out¬ 
rageous  behaviour  in  Bofton  had  given  the  greateft  of- 
fence  in  England  ;  and,  notwithftanding  all  the  efforts  Both  hou- 
of  oppofltion,  an  addrefs  from  both  houfes  of  parha-  • 


ui  *  -  •  - 

ment  was  prefented  to  the  king  ;  m  which  the 
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eious  behaviour  of  the  colony  of  Malls 
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.chufet’s 


auda-  dreft  the 
Buy  kingagainfE 
was  ^meiica'9  — 


America. 
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was  fet  forth  in  the  moil  ample  manner,  and  the  mofl 
vigorous  meafures  recommended  for  reducing  them  to 
obedience.  The  Americans,  however,  continued  fted- 
fafl  in  the  ideas  they  had  adopted.  Though  the  troops 
had  for  fome  time  quieted  the  disturbances,  yet  the 
calm  continued  no  longer  than  they  appeared  refpeft- 
able  on  account  of  their  number  ;  but  as  foon  as  this 
was  diminished  by  the  departure  of  a  large  detach¬ 
ment,  the  remainder  were  treated  with  contempt,  and 
it  was  even  refolved  to  expel  them  altogether.  The 
country  .people  took  up  arms  for  this  purpofe,  and 
were  to  have  aflifted  their  friends  in  Bolton ;  but  be- 
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to  the  hands  of  the  agent  for  the  colony  at  London.  "America, 
They  were  immediately  tranfmitted  to  Bolton,  where  u— ^ 
the  alfembly  was  fitting,  by  whom  they  were  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  governor,  who  was  thus  reduced  to  a  very 
mortifying  fituation.  Lofing  every  idea  of  refpeft 
or  friend  In  ip  for  him  as  their  governor,  they  inftantly 
difpatched  a  petition  to  the  king,  requeuing  him  to  The  peth 
remove  the  governor  and  deputy -governor  from  their  tionagainft 

places  ;  but  to  this  they  not  only  received  no  favour- him  retu' 

■ -  -  fed. 


able  anfwer,  but  the  petition  itlelf  was  declared  ground- 1 
lefs  and  fcandalous. 

Matters  were  now  ripe  for  the  utmoft  extremities  Tea  de- 


fore  the  plot  could  be  put  in  execution,  an  event  hap-  *  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  ;  and  they  were  brought  ftroyed  at 


by  the  ibl 
diers  in  a 
.mob  at 
Boflon. 
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pened  which  put  an  end  to  every  idea  of  reconciliation 
*54  betwixt  the  contending  parties. 

:3ome  peo-  On  the  5th  of  March  1770,  a  fcuHle  happened  be- 
ple  killed  tween  fome  Soldiers  and  a  party  of  the  town’s  people. 

The  inhabitants  poured  in  from  all  quarters  to  the  af- 
fiftance  of  their  fellow-citizens  ;  a  violent  tumult  en- 
fned,  during  which  the  military  fired  among  the  mob, 
killing  and  wounding  feveral  of  them.  The  whole 
province  now  rofe  in  arms,  and  the  foldiers  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  retire  to  Caftle  William  to  prevent  their  being 
cut  in  pieces.  In  other  refpefts,  the  determinations  of 
the  Americans  continued,  if  poflible,  more  firm  than 
ever,  until  at  laft  government,  determined  to  aft  with 
vigour,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  behave  with  as  much 
All  thedu-condefcenfion  as  poflible,  repealed  all  the  duties  late- 
ties  ex*  \y  laid  on?  that  Gf  tea  al0ne  excepted.  This  was  left 
tha^on  tea 0n  PurP°^e  t0  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  crown  of 
taken  off  -  Britain  ;  and  it  was  thought  that  it  could  not  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  any  difcontent  in  America,  as  being  an  af¬ 
fair  of  very  little  moment,  the  produce  of  which  was 
not  expefted  to  exceed  L.  16,000.  The  opposition, 
however,  were  Strenuous  in  their  endeavours  to  get  this 
tax  likewife  abrogated  ;  infilling,  that  the  Americans 
would  confider  it  only  as  an  inlet  to  others  ;  and  that 
the  repeal  of  all  the  rell,  without  this,  would  anfwer 
156  110  g°°d  purpofe.  The  event  Showed  that  their  opi- 

■Whichisasni°n  was  well  founded.  The  Americans  oppofed  the 
violently  tea-tax  with  the  fame  violence  as  they  had  done  all  the 
oppofed  as  red  :  and  at  lad,  on  the  news  that  falaries  had  been 
all  the  reft,  fettled  on  the  judices  of  the  fuperior  court  of  Bodon, 
the  governor  was  addrelfed  on  the  Subject ;  the  mea¬ 
sure  was  condemned  in  the  dronged  terms  ;  and  a 
committee  felefted  out  of  the  feveral  didrifts  of  the 
colony  appointed  to  inquire  into  it. 

The  new  alfembly  proceeded  in  the  mod  formal  man¬ 
ner  to  difavowthe  Supremacy  of  the  Biitilh  legislature,* 
accufed  the  parliament  of  Britain  of  having  violated 
the  natural  rights  of  the  Americans  in  a  number  of 
indances.  Copies  of  the  tranfaftions  of  this  alfembly 
were  tranfmitted  to  every  town  in  Malfachufet,  exhort¬ 
ing  the  inhabitants  to  roufe  themfelves,  and  exert  every 
nerve  in  oppolition  to  the  iron  hand  of  oppreflion, 
which  was  daily  tearing  the  choiced  fruits  from  the 
fair  tree  of  liberty, 
ly  heightened  by 
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Bay  f  or- 
•mally  de¬ 
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right  of 
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The  didurbances  were  alfo  great- 
158  ly  heightened  by  an  accidental  difeorery  that  Mr 
♦Gov.  Hut-  Hutchifon,  governor  of  Maffachufet’s  Bay,  had  writ- 
terst^Bri” ten  ^evera^  confidential  letters  to  people  in  power  in 
CrS  °  ni-  England,  complaining  of  the  behaviour  of  the  pro- 


tilh  mini-  .  -  -  .  ~  .  • .  n 

ilry  difeo-  vince,  recommending  vigorous  meafures  againlt  them, 

J  among  other  things,  alferting,  that  “  there  mull 

called  Britifh  liberty.” 
how  or  oilier  fallen  in- 


^vered. 


and, 

be  an  abridgment  of  what  is 
Letters  of  this  kind  had  fome 


on  in  the  following  manner.  Though  the  colomfts  Bofton* 
had  entered  into  a  non-importation  agreement  againd 
tea  as  well  as  all  other  commodities  from  Britain,  it 
had  neverthelefs  found  its  way  into  America,  though 
in  fmaller  quantities  than  before.  This  was  fenfibly 
felt  by  the  Ead- India  Company,  who  had  now  agreed 
to  pay  a  large  Sum  annually  to  government ;  in  re- 
compence  for  which  compliance,  and  to  make  up  their 
Ioffes  in  other  refpefts,  they  were  empowered  to  export 
their  tea  from  any  duty  payable  in  Britain ;  and  in 
confequence  of  this  permiflion,  feveral  Ships  freighted 
with  the  commodity  were  fent  to  North  America,  and 
proper  agents  appointed  for  difpofing  of  it.  The  A- 
mericans  now  perceiving  that  the  tax  was  thus  likely 
to  be  enforced  whether  they  would  or  not,  determined 
to  take  every  poifible  method  to  prevent  the  tea  from 
being  landed,  as  well  knowing  that  it  would  be  im- 
podible  to  hinder  the  fale  lliould  the  commodity  once 
be  brought  on  Shore.  For  this  purpofe  the  people  af- 
fembled  in  great  numbers,  forcing  thofe  to  whom  the 
tea  was  coniigned  to  refign  their  offices,  and  to  promife 
folemnly  never  to  refume  them  ;  and  committees  were 
appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  of  merchants,  and 
make  public  tefts,  declaring  fuch  as  would  not  take 
them  enemies  to  their  country.  Nor  was  this  beha¬ 
viour  confined  to  the  colony  of  Maffachufet’s  Bay ; 
the  reft  of  the  provinces  entered  into  the  contcft  with 
the  fame  warmth,  and  manifefted  the  fame  refolution 
to  oppofe  the  mother  country. 

In  the  midlt  of  this  confufion  three  fhips  laden  with 
tea  arrived  at  Bofton  ;  but  fo  much  were  the  captains 
alarmed  at  the  dilpofition  which  feemed  to  prevail  a- 
mong  the  people,  that  they  offered,  providing  they 
could  obtain  the  proper  difeharges  from  the  tea-con- 
fignees,  cuftomhoufe,  and  governor,  to  return  to  Bri¬ 
tain  without  landing  their  cargoes.  The  parties  con¬ 
cerned,  however,  though  they  durft  not  order  the  tea 
to  be  landed,  refufed  to  grant  the  difeharges  required. 

The  Ships,  therefore,  would  have  been  obliged  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  harbour;  but  the  people,  apprehend ve 
that  if  they  remained  there  the  tea  would  be  landed 
in  fmall  quantities,  and  difpofed  of  in  fpite  of  every 
endeavour  to  prevent  it,  refolved  to  deftroy  it  at  once. 

This  refolution  was  executed  with  equal  fpeed  and  Se¬ 
crecy.  The  very  evening  after  the  above-mentioned 
difeharges  had  been  refilled,  a  number  of  people  dref- 
fed  like  Mohawk  Indians  boarded  the  Ships,  and  threw  v 
into  the  fea  their  whole  cargoes,  con  Sifting  of  ^42 
chefts  of  tea  ;  after  which  they  retired  without  making 
any  further  difturbance,  or  doing  any  more  damage. 

No  tea  was  dellroyed  in  other  places,  though  the  lame 
Spirit  was  every  where  manifefted.  At  Philadelphia 

the 
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America,  the  pilots  were  enjoined  not  to  conduct  the  veffels  up 

5 - - - *  the  river ;  and  at  New  York,  though  the  governor 

161  caufed  fome  tea  to  be  landed  under  the  prote&ion  of 
And  refu-  a  man  cf  War,  he  was  obliged  to  deliver  it  up  to  the 
fed  admit-  cuftod  0f  the  people,  to  prevent  its  being  fold. 
tw'hiaceT  The  definition  of  the  tea  at  Bolton,  which  hap- 
P  ‘pened  in  November  I  773>  was  the  immediate  prelude 
to  the  difafters  attending  civil  difeord.  Government 
finding  themfelvcs  every  where  infulted  and  defpifed, 
refolved  to  enforce  their  authority  by  all  pollible  means  ; 
and  as  Bofton  had  been  the  principal  feene  of  the  riots 
and  outrages,  it  was  determined  to  puniih  that  city  in 
an  exemplary  manner.  Parliament  was  acquainted  by 
a  meffage  from  his  majefty  with  the  undutiful  behavi¬ 
our  of  the  city  of  Bofton,  as  well  as  of  all  the  colo¬ 
nies,  recommending  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  vigo¬ 
rous  and  fpirited  exertions  to  reduce  them  to  obedi¬ 
ence.  The  parliament  in  its  addrefs  promifed  already 
compliance  ;  and  indeed  the  Americans,  by  their  out- 
,6,,  rageous  behaviour,  had  now  loft  many  of  their  partifans. 
Puniih-  It  was  propofed  to  lay  a  fine  on  the  town  of  Bofton  equal 
ment  of  to  the  price  of  the  tea  which  had  been  destroyed,  and 
Bofton  re-  to  ^ut  up  its  port  by  armed  veffels  until  the  refradlory 
folved  on.  f  irit  of  the  inhabitants  lhould  be  fubdued  ;  which  it 
was  thought  muft  quickly  yield,  as  a  total  ftop  would 
Arguments  thus  be  put  to  their  trade.  The  bill  was  ftrongly  op- 
and  peti-  pofed  on  the  fame  grounds  that  the  other  had  been  , 
j  tions  a-  anj  it  was  predicted,  that  inftead  of  having  any  ten- 
gainft  it.  dency  to  reconcile  or  fubdue  the  Americans,  ft  would 
infallibly  exafperate  them  beyond  any  poffibility  of  re¬ 
conciliation.  The  petitions  againft  it,  prefented  by 
the  colony’s  agent,  pointed  out  the  fame  confequence 
in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  and  in  the  moft  pofitive  man¬ 
ner  declared  that  the  Americans  never  would  fubmit 
to  it ;  but  fuch  was  the  infatuation  attending  every 
rank  and  degree  of  men,  that  it  never  was  imagined 
the  Americans  would  dare  to  refill  the  parent  ftate 
164  openly,  but  would  in  the  end  fubmit  implicitly  to  her 
Atod  forthe  commands.  In  this  confidence  a  third  bill  was  pro- 
impartial  pofed  for  the  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice  on  fuch 
ad  mini f-  fons  as  might  be  employed  in  the  fuppreftion  of 

tration  of  and  tumults  in  the  province  of  Maffachuiet’s  Bay. 

J  By  this  aft  it  was  provided,  that  lhould  any  perfons 

afting  in  that  capacity  be  indited  for  murder,  and 
not  able  to  obtain  a  fair  trial  in  the  province,  they 
might  be  fent  by  the  governor  to  England,  or  to  fome 
other  colony,  if  neceflary,  to  be  tried  for  the  fuppofed 

j6r  crime.  ^  . 

Ouebecbill  Thefe  three  bills  having  paffed  fo  eafily,  the  mim- 
ftry  propofed  a  fourth,  relative  to  the  government  ol 
Canada  ;  which,  ft  was  faid,  had  not  yet  been  fettled 
on  any  proper  plan.  By  this  bill  the  extent  of  that 
province  was  greatly  enlarged  ;  its  affairs  were  put  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  a  council  in  which  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  were  to  be  admitted  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
were  fecured  in  their  poffeffions  and  the  ufual  perqui- 
fites  from  thofe  of  their  own  profeffion.  The  coun¬ 
cil  above  mentioned  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
crown,  to  be  re  moveable  at  its  pleafure  :  and  to  be^ 
invefted  with  every  legiflative  power  excepting  that  of 

1 66  taxation.  .... 

Thefe  ats  No  fooner  were  thefe  laws  made  known  m  America, 
exafperate  than  they  cemented  the  union  of  the  colonies  almoft 
the  rime-  beyond  any  poffibility  of  diffolving  it.  The  affembly 
•cans.  of  Maffachufet’s  Bay  had  paffed  a  vote  againft  the 
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judges  accepting  falanes  from  the  crown,  and  put  the 
queftion,  Whether  they  would  accept  them.  as  ufual  * 
from  the  general  affembly  ?  Four  anfwercd  111  the  af¬ 
firmative  ;  but  Peter  Oliver  the  chief-juftice  refufed. 

A  petition  againft  him,  and  an  accufation,  were  brought 
before  the  governor  ;  but  the  latter  refufed  the  accu¬ 
fation,  and  declined  to  interfere  in  the  matter,;  but  as 
they  ftill  infifted  for  what  they  called  juftice  againft 
Mr  Oliver,  the  governor  thought  proper  to  put  an  end 
to  the  matter  by  diffolving  the  affembly.  167 

In  this  -lituation  of  affairs  a  new  alarm  was  occa-  Refent- 
fioned  by  the  news  of  the  port-bill.  This  had  been  nient  oc* 
totally  unexpeted,  and  was  received  with  the 
extravagant  expreffions  of  difpleafure  among  the  P°"  ort_bilL 
pulace  ;  and  while  thefe  continued,  the  new  governor, 

General  Gage,  arrived  from  England.  He  had  been 
chofen  to  this  office  on  account  of  his  being  well  ac¬ 
quainted  in  America,  and  generally  agreeable  to  the 
people  ;  but  human  wifdom  could  not  now  point  out 
a  method  by  which  the  flame  could  be  allayed,  dhe 
firft  at  of  his  office  as  governor  was  to  remove  the  af¬ 
fembly  to  Salem,  a  town  1  7  miks  diftant,.  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  the  late  a  (ft.  When  this  was  intimated  to 
the  affembly,  they  replied  by  requefting  him  to  ap¬ 
point  a  day  of  public  humiliation  for  deprecating  the  168 
wrath  of  heaven,  but  met  with  a  refufal.  When  met  Proceed-  ^ 
at  Salem,  they  paffed  a  refolution,  declaring  the  nccef-  “gs 
fity  of  a  general  congrefs  compofed  of  delegates  from  ^mblyiTiet- 
all  the  provinces,  in  order  to  take  the  affairs  of  the  at  Salenw • 
colonies  at  large  into  confideration  ;  and  five  gentle¬ 
men,  remarkable  for  their  oppofition  to  the  Britilh 
meafures,  were  chofen  to  represent  that  of  Maffachu- 
fet’s  Bay.  They  then  proceeded  with  all  expedition 
to  draw  up  a  declaration,  containing  a  detail  of  the 
grievances  they  laboured  under,  and  the  neceffity  of 
exerting  themfelves  againft  lawlefs  powers  they  fet 
forth  the  difregard  lhown  to  their  petitions,  and  the 
attempts  ©f  Great  Britain  to  deflroy  their  ancient  con- 
ftitution;  and  concluded  with  exhorting  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colony  to  obftrua,  by  every  method  in  their 
power,  fuch  evil  defigns,  recommending  at  the  fame 
time  a  total  renunciation  of  every  thing  imported  from 
Great  Britain  till  a  redrefs  of  grievances  could  be  pro¬ 
cured. 

Intelligence  of  this  declaration  was  carried  to  the 
governor  on  the  very  day  that  it  was  completed;  on  i6<y 
which  he  diffolved  the  affembly..  This  was  followed Generolity* 
by  an  addrefs  from  the  inhabitants  of  Salem  in  favour 
of  thofe  of  Bofton,  and  concluding  with  thefe  remark-  fem  to 
able  words:  “  By  fhutting  up  the  port  of  Bofton, thofe  of 
fome  imagine  that  the  courfe  of  trade  might  be  turn- Bofton. 
ed  hither,  and  to  our  benefit ;  but  nature,  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  our  harbour,  forbids  our  becoming  rivals  in 
commerce  with  that  convenient  mart ;  and  were  it 
olherwife,  we  muft  be  dead  to  every  idea  of  juftice, 
loft  to  all  feelings  of  humanity,  could  we  indulge  one 
thought  to  feize  on  wealth,  and  raife  our  fortunes  on 
the  ruin  of  ■  our  fuffering  neighbours.5’ 

It  had  been  fondly  hoped  by  the  minifterial  party 
at  home,  that  the  advantages  which  other  towns  of 
the  colony  might  derive  from  the  annihilation  of  the 
trade  of  Bofton  would  make  them  readily  acquiefce  in 
the  mealure  of  lliutting  up  that  port,  and  rather  re-  - 
joice  in  it  than  otherwiie ;  but  the  words  of  the  addrefs 
above  mentioned  feemed  to  preclude  all  hope  of  this  - 
4  JD-2  kind  ^ 
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America-  kind  ;  and  fubfequent  tranfadlions  Toon  manifefted  it 
.w—y—w  to  be  totally  vain.  No  fooner  did  intelligence  arrive 
j jo  of  the  remaining  bills  palled  in  the  feflion  of  1774, 
The  caufe  than  the  caufe  of  Bofton  became  the  caufe  of  all  the 
of  Bofton  colonies.  The  port-bill  had  already  occafioned  violent 
cfpoufed  commotions  throughout  them  all.  it  had  been  repro- 
reflTojnthe  ^>at:ec^  provincial  meetings,  and  refiftance  even  to  the 
colonies.  ^iac^  ^een  recommended  againft  fuch  oppreffion. 

In  Virginia,  the  firft:  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the 
port  of  Bofton  was  to  be  fhut  up,  was  held  as  a  day 
of  humiliation,  and  a  public  interceftion  in  favour  of 
America  was  enjoined.  The  ftyle  of  the  prayer  en¬ 
joined  at  this  time  was,  that  (€  God  would  give  the 
people  one  heart  and  one  mind,  firmly  to  oppofe  every 
invafion  of  the  American  rights.”  The  Virginians, 
however,  did  not  content  themfelves  with  adts  of  re¬ 
ligion.  They  recommended  in  the  ftrongeft  manner 
a  general  congrefs  of  all  the  colonies,  as  fully  perfua- 
ded  that  an  attempt  to  tax  any  colony  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  was  in  reality  an  attack  upon  them  all,  and 
mull  ultimately  end  in  the  ruin  of  them  all. 

The  provinces  of  New  York  and  Penfylvania,  how¬ 
ever,  were  lefs  fanguine  than  the  reft,  being  fo  clofe- 
ly  connected  in  the  way  of  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
that  the  giving  it  up  entirely  appeared  a  matter  of  the 
molt  ferious  magnitude,  and  not  to  be  thought  of  but 
171  after  every  other  method  had  failed.  The  intelligence 
The  Ame-of  the  remaining  bills  refpedting  JBofton,  however, 
•ncansfirm-  fpread  a  frefti  alarm  throughout  the  continent,  ;and  fix- 
in  their ^  ec^  tkofe  who  had  feemed  to  be  the  mod  wavering, 
opposition  The  Pr0P0fal  of  giving  up  all  commercial  intercourfe 
#0  Britain  with  Britain  was  again  propofed  •,  contributions  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Bofton  were  raifed  in  every  quarter; 
and  they  every  day  received  addrefTes  commending  them 
for  the  heroic  courage  with  which  they  fuftained  their 
calamity. 

fThe  Bcftonians  on  their  part  were  not  wanting  in 
their  endeavours  to  promote  the  general  caufe.  An 
agreement  was  framed,  which,  in  imitation  of  former 
league  and  times,  they  called  a  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
covenant  f>y  the  fubferibers  moll  religioufly  bound  them- 

*  R01^16^  at  felves  t0  break  off  all  communication  with  Britain  af- 

*  °  °n*  ter  the  expiration  of  the  month  of  Augufl  enfuing, 

until  the  obnoxious  adts  were  repealed  ;  at  the  fame 
time  they  engaged  neither  to  purchafe  nor  ufe  any 
goods  imported  after  that  time,  and  to  renounce  all 
,  connexion  with  thofe  who  did,  or  who  refufed  to  fub- 
feribe  to  this  covenant ;  threatening  to  publifh  the 
names  of  the  refradtory,  which  at  this  time  was  a  pu- 
nifhment  by  no  means  to  be  defpifed.  Agreements  of 
17.3  a  fimilar  kind  were  almoft  inftantaneoufly  entered  into 
Thegover-  throughout  all  America.  General  Gage  indeed  at* 
°r  in  texnPtecl t0  counteradl  the  covenant  by  a  proclamation, 

*  vaftf  tV  wherein  it  was  declared  an  illegal  and  traiterous  combi- 
coanterafl  nation,  threatening  'with  the  p&ifis  of  law  fuch  as  fub- 

by  pro-  feribed  or  countenanced  it.  But  matters  were  too  far 
^laraation.  g0ne  for  his  proclamations  to  have  any  effect.  The 
Americans  retorted  the  charge  of  illegality  on  his  own 
proclamation,  and  infilled  that  the  law  allowed  fub- 
jedts  to  meet  in  order  to  confider  of  their  grievances, 
and  aftbeiate  for  relief  from  oppreffion. 

'Preparations  were  now  mad  e  for  holding  the  ge¬ 
neral  congrefs  fo  often  propofed.  Philadelphia,  as  be- 
.Jbig  the,  moll  centrical. and  confiderable  to  we,  was  pitch- 
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ed  upon  for  the  place  of  its  meeting.  The  delegates  America^ 
of  whom  it  was  to  be  compofed  were  chofen  by  the  J 

reprefentatives  of  each  province,  and  were  in  number 
from  two  to  feven  for  each  colony,  though  no  province 
had  more  than  one  vote.  The  firft  congrefs  which  Congrefs 
met  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  beginning  of  September  meets  at 
1774,  confided  of  51  delegates.  The  novelty  and  ^Bjladel- 
importance  of  the  meeting  excited  an  univerfal  atten-Phla# 
tion  ;  and  their  tranfadlions  were  fuch  as  could  not 
but  tend  to  render  them  refpedlable.  175 

The  firft  adl  of  congrefs  was  an  approbation  of  the  Account 
■condudt  of  Malfachufet’s  Bay,  and  an  exhortation  to0^  its 
continue  in  the  fame  fpirit  with  which  they  had  begun. 

Supplies  for  the  differing  inhabitants  (whom  indeed 
the  operation  of  the  port-bill  had  reduced  to  great 
diftrefs)  were  ftrongly  recommended  ;  and  it  was  de¬ 
clared,  that  in  cafe  of  attempts  to  enforce  the  obnoxi¬ 
ous  adts  by  arms,  all  America  fhould  join  to  aftift  the 
town  of  Bofton  j  and  fhould  the  inhabitants  be  obliged, 

-during  the  courfe  of  hoftilities,  to  remove  farther  up 
the  country,  the  Ioffes  they  might  fuftain  fhould  be  re* 
paired  at  the  public  expence. 

They  next  addreffed  General  Gage  by  letter ;  in 
which,  having  ftated  the  grievances  of  the  people  of 
Maffachufet’s  colony,  they  informed  him  of  the  fixed 
and  unalterable  determination  of  all  the  other  provin¬ 
ces  to  fupport  their  brethren,  and  to  oppofe  the  Britifh 
adts  of  parliament;  that  they  themfelves  were  appoint¬ 
ed  to  watch  over  the  liberties  of  America;  and  intreat- 
ed  him  to  defifl  from  military  operations,  left  fuch  ho- 
flilities  might  be  brought  on  as  would  frustrate  all  hopes 
of  reconciliation  with  the  parent  ft  ate. 

The  next  ftep  was  to  publifh  a  declaration  of  their 
rights.  Thefe  they  fummed  up  in  the  rights  belong¬ 
ing  to  Englifhmen  ;  and  particularly  infilled,  that  as 
their  diftance  rendered  it  impoffible  for  them  to  be  re- 
prefented  in  the  Britifh  parliament,  their  provincial 
affemblies,  with  the  governor  appointed  by  the  king, 
conftituted  the  only  legiflative  power  within  each  pro¬ 
vince.  They  would,  however,  confent  to  fuch  adts  of 
parliament  as  were  evidently  calculated  merely  for  the 
regulation  of  commerce,  and  fecuring  to  the  parent 
ftate  the  benefits  of  the  American  trade  ;  but  would 
never  allow  that  they  could  impofe  any  tax  on  the  co¬ 
lonies,  for  the  purpofe  of  railing  a  revenue,  without 
their  confent.  They  proceeded  to  reprobate  the  in¬ 
tention  of  each  of  the  new  adts  of  parliament ;  and 
infifted  on  all  the  rights  they  had  enumerated  as  being 
unalienable,  and  what  none  could  deprive  them  of. 

The  Canada  adt  they  particularly  pointed  out  as  being 
extremely  inimical  to  the  colonies,  by  whole  afliftance 
it  had  been  conquered;  and  they  termed  it  “  An  adt 
for  eftablifhing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Cana¬ 
da,  abolifhing  the  equitable  fyftem  of  Englifh  laws, 
and  eftablilhing  a  tyranny  there.”  They  further  de¬ 
clared  in  favour  of  a  non-importation  and  non- con* 
fumption  of  Britifli  goods  until  the  adts  were  repealed 
by  which  duties  were  impofed  upon  tea,  coffee,  wine, 
fugar,  and  molaffes,  imported  into  America,  as  well 
as  the  Bofton  port-adl,  and  the  three  others  paifed  in 
the  preceding  feflion  of  parliament.  The  new  regu¬ 
lations  againft  the  importation  and  confnmption  of 
Britifh  commodities  were  then  drawn  up  with  great 
folemnity ;  and  they  concluded  Avith  returning  the  warm- 
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ell  thanks  to  thofe  members  of  parliament  who  had 
1  with  fo  much  zeal,  though  without  any  fuccefs,  oppo- 
fed  the  obnoxious  a#s  of  parliament.  ..  . 

Their  next  proceedings  were  to  frame  a  petition  to 
the  king,  an  addrefs  to  the  Britifh  nation,  and  another 
to  the  colonies  ;  all  of  which  were  fo  much  in  the  ufual 
drain  of  American  language  for  fome  time  pait,  that 
it  is  needlefs  to  enter  into  any  particular  account  ot 
them.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay  that  they  were  all  drawn 
up  in  a  maflerly  manner,  and  ought  to  have  imprefled 
the  people  of  this  country  with  a  more  favourable  idea 
of  the  Americans  titan  they  could  at  that  time  be  mdu- 

ced  to  entertain.  ,  .  , 

All  this  time  the  difpofition  of  the  people  had  cor- 
•  refponded  with  the  warmed  wilhes  of  congrels.  l  he 
firfl  of  Tune  had  been  kept  as  a  fad,  not  only  through- 
out  Virginia  where  it  was  firfl:  propofed  but  through 


176 


the  whole  continent.  Contributions  for  the  diftrefles 
of  Bofton  had  been  railed  throughout  America,  and 
people  of  all  ranks  feemed  to  be  particularly  touched 
with  them.  Even  thofe  who  feemed  to  be  moll  likely 
to  derive  advantages  from  them  took  no  opportunity, 
as  has  been  already  inllanced  in  the  cafe  of  Salem. 
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fituation,  was  exclaimed  againd  by  the  Americans  in ,  Araenc^ 
the  mod  vehement  manner  ;  but  the  General,  iridead 
of  giving  ear  to  their  remondrar.ces,  deprived  them  of  I79 
all  power  of  afting  againd  himfelf,  by  feizing  the  pro-And  fiizes 
vincial  powder,  ammunition,  and  military  bores  at  the  milita- 
Cambridge  and  Charledown.  This  excited  fuch  mdig-  ry  ft  ores 
nation,  that  it  was  with  the  utmod  difficulty  the  people^ 
could  be  redrained  from  marching  to  Bodon. and  at-  vince/ 
tackin^  the  troops.  Even  in  the  town  itfelf,  the  com¬ 
pany  of  cadets  that  ufed  to  attend  him  difoanded  them- 
felves,  and  returned  the  dandard  he  had  as  ufual  pre~ 
fented  them  with  on  his  acceffion  to  the^  government. 

This  was  occafioned  by  his  having  deprived  the  cele¬ 
brated  John  Hancock,  afterwards  prefident  of  the  con- 
grefs,  of  his  commiffion  as  colonel  of  the  cadets.  .  A 
limilar  indance  happened  of  a  provincial  colonel  having 
accepted  a  feat  in  the  new  council ;  upon  which  24 


Generofity  inhabitants  of  Marblehead  alfo  fhowed  a  noble 
Ofthe  inha-  cx  le  of  magnanimity  in  the  prefent  cafe.  1  hough 

bitants  of  n  .  «  .  1 «  v» cm i of*  Bodon. 
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not  attempt  to  take  any  advantage,  but  generoufly  of¬ 
fered  the  ufe  of  their  harbour  to  the  Boftonians,  as 
well  as  their  wharfs  and  warehoufes,  free  of  all  ex¬ 
pence.  In  the  mean  time  the  Britifh  forces  at  Bolton 
were  continually  increafing  in  number,  which  greatly 
augmented  the  general  jealoufy  and  difaftection  ;  the 
country  were  ready  to  rife  at  a  moment  s  warning  ; 


officers  of  his  regiment  redgned  their  commillions  m 

1  7  180 

°nin  the  mean  time  a  meeting  was  held  of  the  princi- Oppofitmft 
pal  inhabitants  of  the  towns  adjacent  to  Bodon.  The  ^  par1ia_ 
purport  of  this  was  publicly  to  renounce  all  obedience  ment 
to  the  late  adls  of  parliament,  and  to  form  an  engage  increafes. 
ment  to  indemnify  fuch  as  fhould  be.profecuted  on  that 
account ;  the  members  of  the  new  council  were  decla¬ 
red  violators  of  the  rights  of  their  country  ;  all  ranxs 
and  degrees  were  exhorted  to  learn  the  ufe  of  arms:; 
and  the  receivers  cf  the  public  revenue  were  ordered 
not  to  deliver  it  into  the  treafury,  but  retain  it  in  their 
own  hands  till  the  conditution  diould  be  redored,  or  a 
provincial  congrefs  difpofe  of  it  otherwife. 

A  remondrance  againd  the  fortifications  on  Bodon. 

Neck  was  next  prepared  ;  in  which,  however,  they  dill 
pretended  their  unwillingnefs  to  proceed  to  any  hodile 

1  r _  „/r _ .-.r-  -.-.niol  fViPir  firm  Hpt-prmina- 


country  were  ready  to  rife  at  a  moment  s  _  meafures  ;  alferting  only’  as  ufual  their  firm  determina- 

,„d  .he  expertaen.  A? ti.„  «  .0  fubmit  to  ,L  .a.  of  p.rliumett.  they  had 
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attacn-  anc[  t^e  experiment  was  maae  uy  a  — -  — * - 

mentofthc  that  the  communication  between  the  town  and  country 
pcopklo  was  to  be  cut  off,  in  order  to  reduce  the  former  by 
the  Bofto- famine  to  a  compliance  with  the  afts  of  parliament. 

On  this  intelligence  the  country  people  aflembled  m 
great  numbers,  and  could  not  be  fatisfied  till  they  had 
Pent  mefTengers  into  the  city  to  enquire  into  the  truth 
of  the  report.  Thefe  mefTengers  were  enjoined  to  in¬ 
form  the  town’s  people,  that  if  they  fhould  be  fopu- 
fillanimous  as  to  make  a  furrender  of  their  liberties, 
the  province  would  not  think  itfelf  bound  by  fuch  ex¬ 
amples  ;  and  that  Britain,  by  breaking  their  original 
charter,  had  annulled  the  contra#  fubfifting  between 
them,  and  left  them  to  a#  as  they  thought  proper.  _ 
The  people  in  every  other  refpe#  mamfelted  their 
indexible  determination  to  adhere  to  the  plan  they  had 
fo  long  followed.  The  new  counfellors  and  judges 
were  obliged  to  redgn  their  offices,  in  order  to  preferve 
their  lives  and  properties  from  the  fury  of  the  mul¬ 
titude.  In  fome  places  they  (hut  up  the  avenues  to  the 
court-houfes  ;  and  when  required  to  make  way  for  the 
judges,  replied,  that  they -knew  of  none  hut  fuch  as 
were  appointed  by  the  ancient  ufage  and  cudom  of  the 
province.  Every  .where  they  manifeded  the  mod  ar¬ 
dent  defire  of  learning  the  art  of  war  ;  and  every  indi¬ 
vidual  who  could  hear  arms,  was  mod  affiduous  m  pro- 

_  »-o  curing  them,  and  learning  their  exercife. 

Gen  Gage  Matters  at  lad  proceeded  to  fuch  an  height,  that 
fortifies  General  Gage  thought  proper  to  fortify  the  neck  ot 
JBofton  land  which  joins  the  town  of  Bodon  to  the  continent. 
Neck.  This,  though  undoubtedly  a  prudent  meafure  in  his 


tion  not  to  fubmit  to  the  acts  of  parliament  they  had  1% 1 
already  fo  much  complained  of.  The  governor,  to  aff^be™X 
redore  tranquillity,  if  poffible,  called  a  general  ahem-  caUecl  ani 
bly  ;  but  fo  many  of  the  council  had  redgned  their  diff0ived 
feats,  that  he  was  induced  to  countermand  its  fitting  by  proHa- 
by  proclamation.  This  meafure,  however,  was  deem-mation. 
ed  illegal ;  the  adembly  met  at  Salem  ;  and  after  wait¬ 
ing  a  day  for  the  governor,  voted  themfelves  into  a 
provincial  congrefs,  of  which  Mr  Hancock  was  chofen 
prefident.  A  committee  was  indantly  appointed,  who 
waited  on  the  governor  with  a  remondrance  concerning 
the  fortifications  on  Bodon  Neck;  but  nothing  of  con- 
fequence  took  place,  both  parties  mutually  criminating 
each  other.  The  winter  was  now  coming  on,  and  the 
governor,  to  avoid  quartering  the  foldiers  upon  the  in-  jg2 
habitants,  propofed  to  crcft  baracks  for  them  ;  hut  the  Gen  Gage 
fele<5t  men  of  Bodon  compelled  the  workmen  to  defid.  meets^ith 
Carpenters  were  fent  for  to  New  York,  but  they  were  great  difti- 
refufed  ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmod  difficulty  that  he 
could  procure  winter-lodgings  for  his  troops.  Nor  d:it[ng  his 
the  difficulty  lefs  in  procuring  clothes ;  as  the  mer-  troops, 
chants  of  New  York  told  him,  that  “  they  would  ne¬ 
ver  fupply  any  article  for  the  benefit  of  men  fent  as 
enemies  to  their  country.”  ,  183 

This  difpofition,  known  to  be  almoll  umverlalThe  Ame. 
throughout  the  continent,  was  in  the  higheft  degree  ricans 
fatisfaftory  to  congrefs.  Every  one  faw  that  the  en-  make  pre- 

fuing  fpring  was  to  be  the  feafon  of  commencing  ho- Potions 

ftilities,  and  the  rnoft  indefatigable  diligence  was  ufed 
by  the  colonies  to  be  well  provided  againft  fuch  a  for- 
*  nndable 
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America,  mutable  enemy.  A  lift  of  all  the  fencible  men  in  each 
'  colony  was  made  out,  and  efpecially  of  thofe  who  had 
ferved  in  the  former  war  ;  of  whom  they  had  the  iatis- 
fa<ftion  to  find  that  two-thirds  were  ftill  alive  and  fit 
to  bear  arms.  Magazines  of  arms  were  collected,  and 
money  was  provided  for  the  payment  of  troops.  The 
governors  in  vain  attempted  to  put  a  ftop  to  thefe  pro¬ 
ceedings  by  proclamations  ;  the  fatal  period  was  now 
arrived  ;  and  the  more  the  fervants  of  government  at¬ 
tempted  to  reprefs  the  fpirit  of  the  Americans,  the, 
jg  j  more  violent  it  appeared. 

Di  ft  re  ft  of  In  the  mean  time  the  inhabitants  of  Bofton  were  re- 

the  inhabi- duced  to  great  diftrefs.  The  Britilh  troops,  now  di- 
tants  of  ftinguiftied  by  the  name  of  the  enemy ,  were  abfolutely 
S.ilonr  *n  poffeftion  0f  it;  the  inhabitants  were  kept  as  prifon- 
er%  and  might  be  made  accountable  for  the  conduct  of 
the  whole  colonies  ;  and  various  meafures  were  con¬ 
trived  to  relieve  the  latter  from  fuch  a  difagreeable 
fituation.  Sometimes  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
remove  the  inhabitants  altogether  ;  but  this  was  im¬ 
practicable  without  the  governor’s  confent.  It  was 
then  propofed  to  fet  fire  to  the  town  at  once,  after 
valuing  the  houfes  and  indemnifying  the  proprietors  ; 
but  this  being  found  equally  impracticable,  it  was  re- 
folved  to  wait  fome  other  opportunity,  as  the  garrifon 
were  not  very  numerous,  -and,  not  being  fupplied  with 
neceffaries  by  the  inhabitants,  might  foon  be  obliged 
to  leave  the  place.  The  friends  of  Britilh  government 
indeed  attempted  to  do  fomething  in  oppofition  to  the 
general  voice  of  the  people  ;  but  after  a  few  ineffectual 
meetings  and  refolntions  they  were  utterly  lilenced,  and 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  fuperior  number  of  their  adver- 
faries. 

Matters  had  now  proceeded  fo  far  that  every  idea  of 
reconciliation  or  friendlhip  with  Britain  was  loft.  The 
Americans,  therefore,  without  ceremony,  began  to  feize 
on  the  milkary  (lores  and  ammunition  belonging  to  go- 
Military  vernmenu  This  firft  commenced  at  New-port  in 
ft  ore  5  feiz.*  Rhode  Ifiand,  where  the  inhabitants  carried  off  40 
ed  by  the  pieces  of  cannon  appointed  for  the  protection  of  the 
Americans.  p|ace  .  an(]  0n- being  alked  the  reafon  of  this  proceed¬ 
ing,  they  replied,  that  the  people  had  feized  them  left 
they  lliould  be  made  ufe  of  againft:  themfelves.  After 
this  the  affembly  met,  and  refolved  that  ammunition 
and  warlike  ftores  fhould  be  purchafed  with  the  public 
money. 

New-Hampfhire  followed  the  example  of  Rhode 
Ifland,  and  feized  a  fmall  fort  for  the  fake  of  the  pow¬ 
der  and  military  ftores  it  contained.  In  Penfyl vania, 
however,  a  convention  was  held,  which  exprefted  an 
earned  defire  of  reconciliation  with  the  mother-coun¬ 
try;  though,  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  ftrongeft  manner 
declaring,  that  they  were  refolved  to  take  up  arms  in 
defence  of  their  juft  rights,  and  defend  to  the  laft  their 
oppofition  to  the  late  ads  of  parliament ;  and  the 
people  were  exhorted  to  apply  themfelves  with  the 
greateft  affiduity  to  the  profecution  of  fuch  manufac¬ 
tures  as  were  neceffary  for  their  defence  and  fubfiftence, 
fuch  as  fait,  falt-petre,  gunpowder,  fteel,  &c.  This 
was  the  univerfal  voice  of  the  colonies,  New  York  only 
excepted...  The  affembly  of  that  province,  as  yet  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  fate  of  their  laft  remonftrance,  refufedto 
concur  with  the  other  colonies  in  their  determination^ 
to  throw  off  the  Bfitifli  yoke  :  their  attachment,  how¬ 
ever,  was  very  faint,  and  .by  the  event  it ,  appeared  that 


a  perfeverance  in  the  meafures  which  the  miniftry  had  America 
adopted  was  fufficient  to  unite  them  to  the  reft.  v— y— - 

As  the  difturbances  had  originated  in  the  province 
of  Maflachulet’s  Bay,  and  there  continued  all  along 
with  the  greateft  violence,  fo  this  was  the  province 
where  the  firft  hoftilities  were  formally  commenced. 

In  the  beginning  of  February  the  provincial  congrefs 
met  at  Cambridge;  and  as  no  friends  to  Britain  could fet>safftn 
now  find  admittance  to  that  affembly,  the  only  confi-  bly  recon 
deration  was  how  to  make  proper  preparations  for  war.  mend  pr. 
Expertnefs  in  military  difcipline  was  recommended  inParations. 
the  ftrongeft  manner,  and  feveral  military  inftitutionsfor  war* 
enabled  ;  among  which  that  of  the  ininute-vien  was 
one  of  the  molt  remarkable.  Thefe  were  chofen  from 
the  molt  aeftive  and  expert  among  the  militia  ;  and  their 
bufmefs  was  to  keep  themfelves  in  conftant  readinefs 
at  the  call  of  their  officers;  from  which  perpetual  vigi¬ 
lance  they  derived  their  title. — It  was  now  eafily  feen 
that  a  flight  occafion  would  bring  on  hoftilities,  which  A 

could  not  but  be  attended  with  the  molt  violent  and  11 

certain  deftru&ion  to  the  vanquilhed  party  ;  for  both 
were  fo  much  exafperated  by  a  long  courfe  of  reproach¬ 
es  and  literary  warfare,  that  they  feemed  to  be  filled  ! 

with  the  utmoft  inveteracy  againft  each  other. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  General  Gage  having  been 
informed  that  a  number  of  field-pieceshad  beenbrought 
to  Salem,  difpatched  a  party  to  leize  them.  Their 
road  was  obstructed  by  a  river,  over  which  was  a  draw¬ 
bridge.  This  the  people  had  pulled  up,  and  refnfed 
to  let  down ;  upon  which  the  foldiers  feized  a  boat 
to  ferry  them  over  ;  but  the  people  cut  out  her  bottom. 

Hoftilities  would  immediately  have  commenced,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  interpofition  of  a  clergyman,  who  re- 
prefented  to  the  military  on  the  one  hand,  the  folly  of 
oppofing  fuch  numbers ;  and  to  the  people  on  the  other, 
that  as  the  day  was  far  fpent  the  military  could  not  ex¬ 
ecute  their  defign,  fo  that  they  might  without  any  fear 
leave  them  the  quiet  poffeftion  of  the  draw-bridge.  This 
was  complied  with  ;  and  the  foldiers,  after  having  re¬ 
mained  for  fome  time  at  the  bridge,  returned  without 
executing  their  orders.  -  , 

The  next  attempt,  however,  was  attended  with  more  skirmife 
ferious  confequences.  General  Gage,  having  been  in-atLexing 
formed  that  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  mili-  ton..  | 
tary  ftores  had  been  .  collected  at  Concord,  about  20 
miles  from  Bofton,  and  where  the  provincial  congrefs 
was  fitting,  fent  a  detachment,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Smith  and  Major  Pitcairn,  to  deftroy  the  ftores, 
and,  as  was  reported,  to  feize  Meffrs  Hancock  and 
Adams,  the  leading  men  of  the  congrefs.  They  fet 
out  before  day-break,  on  the  19th  of  April,  marching 
with  the  utmoft  filence,  and  fecuring  every  one  they 
met  on  the  road,  that  they  might  not  be  difeovered. . 

But  notwithftanding  all  their  care,  the  continual  ring-  II 

ing  of  bells  and  firing  of  guns  as  they  went  along,  foon 
gave  them  notice  that  the  country  was  alarmed.  About 
five  in  the  morning  they  had  reached  Lexington, 

1 5  miles  from  Bofton,  where  the  militia  of  the  place 
were  exercihng.  An  officer  called  out  to  them  to  diB 
perfe;  but  fome  fhots,  it  is  faid,  being  at  that  moment 
fired  from  a  houfe  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  military 
made,  a  difeharge,  which  killed  and  wounded  fev.eral 
of  the  militia.  The  detachment  then  proceeded  to 
Concord,  where,  having  deftroyed  the  ftores,  they  were 
encountered  by  the. Americans ;  and  a  fcuffle  enfued, 
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their  expedition  being  thus  accomplifhed, 
fary  for  the  king’s  troops  to  retreat,  which  they  did 
through  a  continual  fire  kept  upon  them  from  Concord 
to  Lexington.  Here  their  ammunition  was  totally  ex¬ 
pended;  and  they  would  have  been  unavoidably  cut  off, 
had  not  a  confiderable  reinforcement  commanded  by 
Lord  Percy  luckily  met  them.  The  Americans, ^how¬ 
ever,  continued  their  attack  with  great  fury  ;  and  the 
Britifh  would  ftill  have  been  in  the  utmoft  danger, 
had  it  not  been  for  two  field-pieces  which  Lord  Percy 
had  brought  with  him.  By  thefe  the  impetuofity  of 
the  Americans  was  checked,  and  the  Britifh  made 
good  their  retreat  to  Bofton  with  the  lofs  of  250  killed 
and  wounded  :  that  of  the  Americans  was  about  60. 

By  this  engagement  the  fpirits  of  the  Americans 
were  fo  raifed,  that  they  meditated  nothing  lefs  than 
the  total  expulfion  of  the  Britifh  troops  from  Bofton. 
An  army  of  20,000  men  was  affembled,  who  formed 
a  line  of  encampment  from  Roxbury  to  Myftic,  through 


vartiu-nvyvYn,  —  -  "  O  . 

contend  with  them  in  that  place  as  well  as  in  tne  re¬ 
doubt.  The  confequence  was,  that  he  was  over¬ 
matched;  his  troops  were  thrown  into  diforder ;  and  he 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  defeated,  had  not 
General  Clinton  advanced  to  his  relief :  upon  which  the 
attack  was  renewed  with  fuch  fury,  that  the  provincials 
were  driven  beyond  the  neck  that  leads  to  Charleftown. 
In  the  heat  of  the  engagement  the  Britifh  troops  were 
obliged  to  fet  fire  to  the  town  of  Charleftown,  which 
quickly  obliged  the  provincials  to  yield  after  they  were 
deprived  of  that  fhelrer.  The  lofs  on  the  Britifh  fide 
amounted  to  about  1000,  among  whom  were  19 
cers  killed  and  70  wounded  ;  that  of  the  Americans 
did  not  exceed  50©. 

The  Britifh  troops  claimed  the  victory  in  this  en¬ 
gagement  with  juftice,  though  it  muft  be  allowed  that 
it  was  dearly  bought ;  and  the  Americans  boafted  that 
the  real  advantages  were  on  their  fide,  as  they  had  fo 
much  weakened  the  enemy,  that  they  durft  not  after- 


’fembles  a  fpace  0f  about  30  miles ;  and  here  they  were  foon  after  muen  wc^cncu  u.c  cm=nijr ,  ‘f1"1’  From  the 

before  B0f-.Aed  b  a  large  body  0f  Connecticut  troops,  under  wards  venture  out  of  their  entrenchments.  From  the 
t0n*  General  Putnam,  an  old  officer  of  great  bravery  and  many  advantages,  however,  which  the  Americans  pof 
experience.  By  this  formidable  force  was  the  town  of  feted,  it  is  evident  that  the  greateft  difplay  of  va  our 
Bofton  now  kept  blocked  up.  General  Gage,  how-  was  on  the  fide  of  their  enemies.  The  foimer 
ever,  had  fo  ftrongly  fortified  it,  that  the  enemy, 
powerful  as  they  were,  durft  not  make  an  attack  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  force  was  by  far  too  in- 
fignificant  to  meet  fuch  an  enemy  in  the  field.  But 
towards  the  end  of  May,  a  confiderable  reinforcement 
having  arrived,  with  Generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and 


Clinton,  he  was  foon  enabled  to  attempt  fomething  of 
confequence  ;  and  this  the  boafts  of  the  provincials, 
that  they  were  befieging  thofe  who  had  been  fent  to  fub- 
due  them,  feemed  to  render  necelfary.  .  Some  fkir- 
miffies  in  the  mean  time  happened  in  the  iflands  lying 
off  Bofton  harbour,  in  which  the  Americans  had  the 
advantage,  and  burnt  an  armed  fchooner,  which  her 
people  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  after  file  was 


ftrongly  entrenched,  and  mo  ft  of  their  fortifications 
cannon  proof ;  their  foldiers  were  all  chofen,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  markfmen,  to  whom  mufkets  ready  loaded  were 
handed  as  fa  ft  as  they  were  difeharged  ;  and  when  one 
party  was  wearied,  another  came  to  their  affi fiance,  as 
was  perceived  by  the  fpevftators  on  the  tops  of  the 
houfes  at  Bofton.  Confidering,  however,  that  this 
was  the  firft  time  the  provincials  had  been  in  adual 
fervice,  it  muft  be  owned  that  they  behaved  with 
great  fpirit,  and  by  no  means  merited  the  appellation 
of  cowards,  with  which  they  were  fo  often  branded 
in  Britain.  >  .  ,  * 

In  other  places  the  fame  determined  fpirit  of  ^cans  be^ 

ance  appeared  on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  Lord  co£e  mo"e 
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people  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  auci  me  wdb  . . .  comemoi 

left  aground  by  the  tide.  Nothing  decifive,  however,  North’s  conciliatory  fcheme  was  utterly  rejetted  by  the  and  more 

inno  In  rbp  npiohhnnr-  affemblies  of  Penfylvania  and  New  Jerfey,  and  after- detenmn 


took  place  till  the  17th  of  June.  In  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Charleftown,  a  place  on  the  northern  ihore  of 
the  peninfula  on  which  Bofton  ftands,  is  an  high  ground 
called  Bu?tker*s  Hill ,  which  overlooks  and  commands 
the  whole  town  of  Bofton.  In  the  night  of  the  16th 
the  provincials  took  poffeffion  of  this  place  ;  and  work¬ 
ed  with  fuch  indefatigable  diligence,  that,  to  the  afto- 
niffiment  of  their  enemies,  they  had  before  day-light 
almoft  completed  a  redoubt,  with  a  ftrong  entrench¬ 
ment  reaching  half  a  mile  eaftward,  as  far  as  the  river 
Myftic.  After  this  they  were  obliged  to  fuftain  a 
heavy  and  inceffant  fire  from  the  fhips  and  floating  bat¬ 
teries  with  which  Charleftown  Neck  was  ftirrounded, 
vis  well  as  the  cannon  that  could  reach  the  place  from 
Bofton  ;  in  fplte  of  which,  however,  they  continued 
their  work  and  finifhed  it  before  mid-day.  A  confi¬ 
derable  body  of  foot  was  then  landed  at  the  foot  of 
Bunker’s  Hill,  under  the  command  of  Generals  Howe 
and  Pigot ;  the  former  being  appointed  to  attack  the 
lines,  and  the  latter  the  redoubt.  The  Americans, 
however,  having  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  as  well 
as  of  their  intrenchments,  poured  down  fuch  inceffant 
volleys  as  threatened  the  whole  body  with  deftruttion  ; 
and  General  Howe  was  for  a  little  time  left  almoft 
alone,  all  his  officers  being  killed  or  wounded.  The 
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affemblies  of  Penfylvania  and  New  Jerfey,  and  after- determin- 
wards  in  every  other  colony.  The  commencement  of ed  in  their 
hoftilities  at  Lexington  determined  the  colony  of  New°PP°fltl0SI* 
York,  which  had  hitherto  continued  to  waver,  to  unite 
with  the  reft  ;  and  as  the  (filiation  of  New  York  ren¬ 
ders  it  unable  to  refill  an  attack  from  the  fea,  it  was 
refolved,  before  the  arrival  of  a  Britifh  fleet,  to  Secure 
the  military  llores,  fend  off  the  women  and  children, 
and  to  fet  fire  to  the  city  if  it  was  ftill  found  incapable 
of  defence.  The  exportation  of  provifions  was  every 
where  prohibited,  particularly  to  the  Britifh  fifhery  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  or  to  fuch  colonies  of  A - 
merica  as  fhould  adhere  to  the  Britifh  intereft.  Con- 
grefs  refolved  on  the  eftablifhment  of  an  army,  and  of 
a  large  paper-currency  in  order  to  fupport  it.  In  the 
inland  northern  colonies,  Colonels  Eaflon  and  Ethan 
Allen,  without  receiving  any  orders  from  Congrefs,  or 
communicating  their  deiign  to  any  body,  with  a  party 
of  only  250  men,  furprifed  the  forts  of  Crown  Point,  T9l 
Ticonderago,  and  the  reft  that  flam  a  communication 
betwixt  the  colonies  and  Canada.  On  this  occafionXiCO]uIe_ 
200  pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  their  hands,  befides  mor-  rago  taken 
tars  and  a  large  quantity  of  military  ftores,  together  by  die  A- 
with  two  armed  veffels,  and  materials  for  the  conftruc- mencans* 
tion  of  others. 

After 
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America.  After  the  battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill,  the  provincials 
ereCted  fortifications  on  the  heights  which  commanded 
Charleftown,  anddlrengthened  the  reft  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  that  there  was  no  hope  of  driving  them  from 
thence  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  their  activity  and  bold- 
nefs  aftoniftied  the  Britifh  ,  officers,  who 'had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  entertain  too  mean  an  opinion  of  their 
jqz  courage. 

Troops  in  The  troops,  thus  {hut-  up  in  Bofton,  were  foon  re- 
Bofton  di-  duced  to  diftrefs.  Their  neceflities  obliged  them  to 
ftrelTed.  attempt  the  carrying  off  the  American  cattle  on  the 
iflands  before  Bofton,  which  produced  frequent  fkir- 
milhes  ;  but  the  provincials,  better  acquainted  with  the 
navigation  of  thefe  (bores,  landed,  on  the  iflands,  de- 
ftroyed  or  carried  off  whatever  was  of  any  ufe,  burned 
the  light-houfe  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and 
took  prifofiers  the  workmen  fent  to  repair  it,  as  well 
as  a  party  of  marines  who  guarded  them.  Thus  the 
garrifon  were  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  fending  out 
armed  veffels  to  make  prizes,  indifcriminately  of  all  that 
came  in  their  way,  and  of  landing  in  different  places. 
19^  to  plunder  for  fubfiftence  as  well  as  they  could. 

Articles  of  The  congrefs  in  the  mean  time  continued  to  aft  with; 
union  be*  ah  the  vigour  which  its  condiments  had  expected. 

c^ioide^  ^rt^es  confederation  and  perpetual .  union  were 
colonies.  jrawn  Up  imcj  folemnly  agreed  upon  ;  by  wdiich  they 

bound  themfelves  and  their  pofterity  for  ever.  Thefe 
were  in  fubftance  as  follows  : 

1.  Each  colony  was  to  be  independent  within  itfelf, 
and  to  retain  an  abfolute  fovereignty  in  all  domeftic 
affairs. 

2.  Delegates  to  be  annually  ele&ed  to  meet  in  con¬ 
grefs,  at  fuch  time  and  place,  as  fliould  be  enacted  in 
the  preceding  congrefs. 

3.  This  affcmbly  fliould  have  the  power  of  deter¬ 
mining  war  or  peace,  making  alliances  ;  and  in  fliort 
all  that  power  which  fovereigns  of  Hates  ufually  claim 
as  their  own. 

4.  The  expences  of  war  to  be  paid  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  treafury,  and  raifed  by  a  poll-tax  on  males  be¬ 
tween  16  and  60:  the  proportions  to  be  determined  by 
the  laws  of  the  colony. 

5.  An  executive  council  to  be  appointed  to  aCt  in 
place  of  the  congrefs  during  its  recefs. 

6.  No  colony  to.  make  war  with  the  Indians  without 
confent  of  congrefs. 

7.  The  boundaries  of^all  the  Indian  lands  to  be  fe- 
cured  and  afcertained.  to  them  ;  and  no.  purchafes  of 
lands  were  to  be  made  by  individuals,  or  even  by  a  co¬ 
lony,  without  confent  of  congrefs. 

8.  Agents  appointed  by  congrefs  fliould  reflde.  a- 
mong  the  Indians,'  to  prevent  frauds  in  trading  with 
them,  and  to  relieve,  at  the  public  expence,  their  wants 
and  diftreffes. 

9.  This  confederation  to.  laft  until  there  fliould  be 
a  reconciliation  with  Britain ;  or,  if  that  event,  fliould 
not  take  place,  it  was  to  be  perpetual. 

After  the  aCtion  of  Bunker’s  Hill,  however,  when 
the  power  of  Great  Britain  appeared  lefs  formidable  in 
De clara-  the  eyes  of  America  than  before,  congrefs  proceeded 
tion  on  ta-  formally  to  juftify  their  proceedings  in  a  declaration 
king  up  drawn  up  in  terms  more  expreflive,  and  well  calcu- 
arms.  lated  to  excite  attention. 

“  Were  it  poflible  (faid  they)  for  men  who  exer- 
cife  their  reafon,  to  believe  that  the  divine  Author  of 
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our  exiftence  intended  a  part  of  the  human  race  to  hold  America 
an  abfolute  property  in  and  unbounded  power  over - To¬ 

others,  marked  out  by  His  infinite  goodnefs  and  wif- 
dom  as  the  objects  of  a  legal  domination,  never  right¬ 
fully  refiftible,  however  fevere  and  oppreflive  ;  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  thefe  colonies  might  at  leaft  require  from' 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  fome  evidence  that  this 
dreadful  authority  over  them  had  been  granted  to  that 
body  :  but  a  reverence  for  our  Great  Creator,  princi¬ 
ples  of  humanity,  and  the  dilates  of  common  fenfe, 
muft  convince  all  thofe  who  refled  upon  the  fubjeCt,  that 
government  was  inftituted  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  and  ought  to  be  adminiftered  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  that  end. 

“  The  legiflature  of  Great  Britain,  however,  fti- 
mulated  by  an  inordinate  paflion  for  power,  not  only 
unjuftifiable,  but  which  they  know  to  be  peculiarly  re¬ 
probated  by  the  very  ccnftitution  of  that  kingdom  ; 
and  defpairing  of  fuccefs  in  any  mode  hf  conteft  where 
regard  fliould  be  had  to  law,  truth,  or  right ;  have  at; 
length,  deferring  thofe,  attempted  to  effed  their  cruel 
and  impolitic  purpofe  of  enflaving  thefe  colonies  by 
violence,  and  have  thereby  rendered  it  neceffary  for  us 
to  clofe  with  their  laft  appeal  from  reafon  to  arms. 

Yet,  however  blinded  that  affembly  may  be,  by  their 
intemperate  rage  for  unlimited  domination,  fo  to  flight 
juftice  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  we  efteem  ourfelves 
bound  by  obligations  to  the  reft  of  the  world  to  make 
known  the  juftice  . of  our  caufe.” 

After  taking  notice  of  the  manner  in  which  their  an- 
ceftors  left  Britain,  the  happinefs  attending  the  mutual 
friendly  commerce  betwixt  that  country  and  her  colo¬ 
nies,  and  the  remarkable  fuccefs  of  the  late  war,  they 
proceed  as  follows  :  “  The  new  miniftry  finding  the 
brave  foes  of  Britain,  though  frequently  defeated,  yet* 

Bill  contending,  took  up  the  unfortunate  idea  of  grant¬ 
ing  them  a  hafty  peace,  and  of  then  fubduing  her  faith¬ 
ful  friends.  . 

“  Thefe  devoted  colonies  were  judged  to  be  in  filch: 
a  ftate  as  to  prefent  victories  without  bloodihed,  and 
all  the  eafy  emoluments  of  ftatutable  plunder.  The 
uninterrupted  tenor  of  their  peaceable  and  refpeCtful 
behaviour  from  the  beginning  of  their  colonization  ; 
their  dutiful,  zealous,  and  uleful  fervices  during  the 
war,  though  fo  recently  and  amply  acknowledged  in' 
the  mod  honourable  manner  by  his  Majefty,  by  the 
late  king,  and  by  parliament,  could  not  fave  them* 
from  the  intended  innovations.  Parliament  was  influ¬ 
enced  to  adopt  the  pernicious  project;  and  affuming  a  . 
new  power  over  them,  has  in  the  courfe  of  eleven  years 
given  fuch  decifive  fpecimens  of  the  fpirit  andconfe- 
quences  attending  this  power,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  effects  of  acquiefcence  under  it.  . 

“  They  have  undertaken  to  give  and  grant  our  mo-’ 
ney  without  our  confent,  though  we  have  ever  exer- 
cifed  an  exclufive  right  to  difpofe  of  our  own  proper¬ 
ty.  Statutes  have  been  paffed  for  extending  the  jurifw 
diction  of  the  courts  of  admiralty  and  vice-admiralty 
beyond  their  ancient  limits  ;  for  depriving  us  of  the 
accuftomed  and  ineftimable  rights  of  trial  by  jury,  in 
cafes  affeCting  both  life  and  property  ;  for  fufpending- 
the.  legiflature  of  one  of  our  colonies;  for  interdicting 
all  commerce  to  the  capital  of  another ;  and  for  alter¬ 
ing  fundamentally  the  form  of  government  eftabliflied 
by  charter;  and  fecured  by  a£ts  of  its .  own  legiflature  ? 

and.  - 
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Afn^rica.  rtiiv?  folemnly  confirmed.  by  the  crown  1  for  exempting 

u-  ■  -y'— - « 1  murderers  of  colonifts  from  legal  trial,  and  in  ef¬ 

fect  from  punifhment ;  for  erefting  in  a  neighbouring 
province,  acquired  by  the  joint  arms  of  Great  Britain 
and  America,  a  defpotifm  dangerous  to  our  very  exig¬ 
ence  ;  and  for  quartering  foldiers  upon  the  colonifts  in 
time  of  a  profound  peace.  It  has  alfo  been  refolved 
in  parliament,  that  colonifts  charged  with  committing 
certain  offences,  (hall  be  tranfported  to  England  to  be 

tried.  .  .  .  . 

«  But  why  fhould  we  enumerate  our  injuries  in  de¬ 
tail  ? — By  one  ftatute  it  was  declared,  that  parliament 
can  of  right  make  laws  to  bind  us  in  all  cafes  what¬ 
ever.  What  is  to  defend  us  againft  fo  enormous,  fo 
unlimited  a  power  ?  Not  a  {ingle  perfon  who  affumes 
it  is  cluffen  by  us,  or  is  fubjeft  to  our  control  or  in¬ 
fluence  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  they  are  all  of  them  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  operation  of  fuch  laws  ;  and  an  Ameri¬ 
can  revenue,  if  not  diverted  from  the  oftenfible  purpo- 
fes  from  which  it  is  raifed,  would  actually  lighten  their 
own  burdens  in  proportion  as  it  increafes  ours. 

“  We  faw  the  mifery  to  which  fuch  defpotifm  would 
reduce  us.  We  for  ten  years  inceflantly  and  ineffec¬ 
tually  befieged  the  throne  as  fupplicants  ,*  we  reafoned, 
we  rem  on  ft  rated  with  parliament  in  the  moft  mild  and 
decent  language  ;  but  adminiftration,  fenfible  that  we 
fhould  regard  thefe  meafures  as  freemen  ought  to  do, 
fent  over  fleets  and  armies  to  enforce  them. 

«  We  have  purfued  every  temperate,  every  refpeft- 
ful  meafure  ;  we  have  even  proceeded  to  break  ofF  all 
commercial  Intercourfe  with  our  fellow-fubjefts  as  our 
laft  peaceable  admonition,  that  our  attachment  to  no 
nation  on  earth  would  fupplant  our  attachment  to  li¬ 
berty  :  this  we  flattered  ourfelves  was  the  ultimate  ftep 
of  the  controverfy  ;  but  fubfequent  events  have  fhown 
how  vain  was  this  hope  of  finding  moderation  in  our 
enemies ! 

«  The  Lords  and  Commons,  in  their  addrefs  in  the 
month  of  February,  faid,  that  a  rebellion  at  that  time 
actually  exifted  in  the  province  of  Maffachufet’s  Bay ; 
and  that  thofe  concerned  in  it  had  been  countenanced 
and  encouraged  by  unlawful  combinations  and  engage¬ 
ments  entered  into  by  his  Majefty’s  fubjefts  in  feveral 
of  the  colonies  ;  and  therefore  they  befought  his  Ma- 
jefty  that  he  would  take  the  moft  effectual  meafures  to 
enforce  due  obedience  to  the  laws  and  authority  of  the 
fupreme  legiflature.  Soon  after  the  commercial  inter¬ 
courfe  of  whole  colonies  with  foreign  countries  was  cut 
off  by  an  aft  of  parliament ;  by  another,  feveral  of  them 
were  entirely  prohibited  from  the  filheries  in  the  leas 
near  their  coafts,  on  which  they  always  depended  for 
their  fubfiftence  ;  and  large  reinforcements  of  ihips  and 
troops  were  immediately  lent  over  to  General  Gage. 

“  Fruitlefs  were  all  the  intreaties,  arguments,  and 
eloquence  of  an  illuftrious  band  of  the  moft  diftingui fil¬ 
ed  peers  and  commoners,  who  nobly  and  ftrenuoufly 
afferted  the  juftice  of  our  caufe,  to  ftay,  or  even  to  mi¬ 
tigate,  the  heedlels  fury  with  which  thefe  accumulated 
outrages  were  hurried  on.  Equally  fruitlefs  was  the 
interference  of  the  city  of  London,  of  Briftol,  and  ma¬ 
ny  other  refpeftable  towns  in  our  favour.’’ 

After  having  reproached  parliament,  General  Gage, 
and  the  Britilh  government  in  general,  they  proceed 
thus :  “We  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  choofing 
am  unconditional  fubmiffion  to  tyranny  or  refiftance  by 
Vox.  1.  Part  tf. 
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force.  The  latter  is  our  choice.  We  have  counted 
the  coft  of  this  conteft,  and  find  nothing  fo  dreadful 
as  voluntary  flavery.  Honour,  juftice,  and  humanity, 
forbid  us  tamely  to  furrender  that  freedom  which  we 
received  from  our  gallant  anceftors,  and  which  our  in¬ 
nocent  pofterity  have  a  right  to  receive  from  us.  Our 
caufe  is  juft  ;  our  union  is  perfect ;  our  internal  refour- 
ces  are  great ;  and,  if  neceffary,  foreign  nihil  an  ce  is 
undoubtedly  attainable.  We  fight  not  for  glory  cr 
conqueft  ;  vre  exhibit  to  mankind  the  remarkable  ipec- 
tacle  of  a  people  attacked  by  unprovoked  enemies. 

They  boaft  of  their  privileges  and  civilization,  and  yet 
proffer  no  milder  conditions  than  fervitude  or  death. 

In  our  own  native  land,  in  defence  of  the  freedom  that 
is  our  birthright,  for  the  protection  of  our  property 
Acquired  by  the  honeft  induftry  of  our  forefathers  and 
our  own,  againft  violence  aftually  offered,  we  have  ta¬ 
ken  up  arms  ;  w^e  {hall  lay  them  down  when  hoftilities 
{hall  ceafe  on  the  part  of  our  aggreffors,  and  all  danger 
of  their  being  renewed  fnall  be  removed, — and  not  be¬ 
fore.” 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  moft  ftriking  paffages  in  the 
declaration  of  congrefs  on  taking  up  arms  againft 
Great  Britain,  and  dated  July  6th  1775*  >  Without 
inquiring  whether  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded 
are  right  or  v'rong,  the  determined  fpirit  which  it 
fhows,  ought  to  have  convinced  us,  that  the  conqueft 
of  America  was  an  event  fcarce  ever  to  be  expefted. 

In  every  other  refpeft  an  equal  fpirit  was  fhown ;  and 
the  rulers  of  the  Britilh  nation  had  the  mortification  to 
fee  thofe  whom  they  ftyled  rebeis  and  traitors ,  fucceed 
in  negociations  in  which  they  themfelves  were  utterly 
foiled.  In  the  paffmg  of  the  Quebec-bill,  miniftry  had  Quebec  bill 
flattered  themfelves  that  the  Canadians  would  be  fo  difagree- 
much  attached  to  them  on  account  of  reftoring  the  le  to 
French  laws,  that  they  would  very  readily  join  in  any 
attempt  againft  the  colonifts  who  had  reprobated  thattended  t0 
bill  in  fuch  ftrong  terms  :  but  in  this,  as  in  every  thing p]eafe. 
elfe  indeed,  they  found  themfelves  miftaken.  The  Ca¬ 
nadians  having  been  fubjeft  to  Britain  for  a  period  of 
1 5  years,  and  being  thus  rendered  fenfible  of  the  fupe- 
rior  advantages  of  Britilh  government,  received  the  bill 
itfelf  with  evident  marks  of  difapprobation ;  nay,  re¬ 
probated  it  as  tyrannical  and  oppreftive.  A  fcheme 
had  been  formed  for  General  Carleton,  governor  of  the 
province,  to  raife  an  army  of  Canadians  wherewith  to 
aft  againft  the  Americans ;  and  fo  fanguine  w'ere  the 
hopes  of  adminiftration  in  this  refpeft,  that  they  had 
fent  20,000  ftand  of  arms,  and  a  great  quantity  of  mi¬ 
litary  ftores,  to  Quebec  for  the  purpofe.  But  the 
people,  though  they  did  not  join  the  Americans,  yet 
were  found  immoveable  in  their  purpofe  to  ftand  neu¬ 
ter.  Application  was  made  to  the  biftiop  ;  but  he  de^ 
dined  to  interpofe  his  influence,  as  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  Popilh  clergy  :  fo  that  the  utraoft  efforts 
of  government  in  this  province  were  found  to  anfwer 
little  or  no  purpofe.  _  - 

The  Britilh  adminiftration  next  tried  to  engage  the^^ 
Indians  in  their  caufe.  But  though  agents  were  attempt  ia 
ditperfed  among  them  with  large  prefents  to  the  vain  to  aim 
chiefs,  they  univerfally  replied,  that  they  did  not  un-  the  Indian 
d er ftand  the  nature  of  the  quarrel,  nor  could  they  di- 
ftinguilh  whether  thofe  who  dwelt  in  America  or  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  ocean  were  in  fault :  but  they 
wgre  furprifed  to  fee  Englilhmen  alk  their  afliftance 
4  E  againft 
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America,  againft  one  another ;  and  advifed  them  to  b e  reconciled, 
v—— '  and  not  to  think  of  (bedding  the  blood  of  their  brethren. 
— To  the  reprefentations  of  congrefs  they  paid  more 
refpeft.  Thefe  fet  forth,  that  the  Englifli  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  ocean  had  taken  up  arms  to  enflave  not  only 
their  countrymen  in  America,  but  the  Indians  alfo ; 
and  if  the  latter  fhoold  enable  them  to  overcome  the 
colonifts,  they  themfelvfcs  would  foon  be  reduced  to  a 
Hate  of  ilavery  alfo.  By  arguments  of  this  kind  thefe 
favages  were  engaged  to  remain  neuter ;  and  thus  the 
colonifts  were  freed  from  a  molt  dangerous  enemy.  On 
this  occafton  the  congrefs  thought  proper  to  hold  a  fo- 
lemn  conference  with  the  different  tribes  of  Indians. 
The  fpeech  made  by  them  on  the  occafton  is  curious, 
but  too  long  to  be  fully  inferted.  The  following  is  a 
fpecimen  of  the  European  mode  of  addrefting.  thefe 
197  people. 

Speech  of  “  Brothers,  Sachem^,  and  Warriors  ! 
the  com-  “  We,  the  delegates  from  the  Twelve  United  Pro- 
nuffi oners  v*mceSj  now  fitting  in  general  congrefs  at  Philadelphia, 
tjTejr  talk  to  you  our  brothers. 

“  Brothers  and  Friends,  now  attend  ! 
t(  When  our  fathers  crofted  the  great  water,  and 
came  over  to  this  land,  the  king  of  England  gave  them 
a  talk,  a  (Turing  them  that  they  and  their  children 
fhould  be  his  children  ;  and  that  if  they  would  leave 
their  native  country,  and  make  fettlements,  and  live 
here,  and  buy  and  fell,  and  trade  with  their  brethren 
beyond  the  water,  they  (hould  ftill  keep  hold  of  the 
fame  covenant- chain,  and  enjoy  peace  ;  and  it  was  co¬ 
venanted,  that  the  fields,  houfes,  goods,  and  poflef- 
fions,  which  our  fathers  (hould  acquire,  fhould  remain 
to  them  as  their  own,  and  be  their  childrens  for  eyer, 
and  at  their  foie  difpofal. 

“  Brothers  and  Friends,  open  a  kind  ear  ! 

“  We  v  ill  now  tell  you  of  the  quarrel  betwixt  the 
counfellors  of  King  George  and  the  inhabitants  and 
colonics  of  America 
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from  con 
grefs  to 
the  Indi¬ 
ans. 


ing  the  breach.  From  the  prefent  (ituation  of  our  af-  America,, 
fairs,  we  judge  it  expedient  to  kindle  up  a  fmall  fire  at 
Albany,  where  we  may  hear  each  other’s  voice,  and 
difclofe  our  minds  fully  10  one  another.*' 

The  other  remarkable  tranfaftions  of  this  congrefs 
were  the  ultimate  refufal  of  the  conciliatory  propofal 
made  by  Lord  North,  of  which  fiich  fanguine  expec¬ 
tations  had  been  formed  by  the  Englifh  miniftry  ;  and 
appointing  a  generalifllmo  to  command  their  armies,  Gen.  Vafh 
which  were  now  very  numerous.  The  perfon  chofenhigton  ap- 
for  this  purpofe  was  George  Walhington  :  a  man  f0Pointed 
univerfally  beloved,  that  he  was  raifed  to  fuch  an  high ^Tnciiief 
(lation  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  congrefs  ;  and  his  1C 

fubfequent  conduct  (hewed  him*  every  way  worthy  of: 
it.  Horace  Gates  and  Charles  Lee,  two  Englifli  offi¬ 
cers  of  confiderable  reputation,  were  alfo  choien  ;  the 
former  an  adjutant- general,  the  fecond  a  major-general. 

Artemus  Ward,  Philip  Schuyler,  and  Ifrael  Putnam, 
were  likewifenominatedmajor-generals.  SethPomeroy, 

Richard  Montgomery, David  Woofter,  William  Heath, 

Jofep.h  Spencer,  John  Thomas,  John  Sullivan,  and 
Nathaniel  Green,  were  chofen  brigadier-generals  at  the 
fame  time. 

Congrefs  had  now  alfo  the  fatisfa&ion  to  receive  de-Ceorg-a 
puties  from  the  colony  of  Georgia,  exprefting  a  defire  accedes  t 
to  join  the  confederacy.  The  reafons  they  gave  for  re-  the  confe- 
nouncing  their  allegiance  to  Britain  was*  that  the  con-  dei;acy. 
du<ft  .of  parliament  towards  the  other  colonies  had  been 
oppreffive  ;  that  though  the  obnoxious  ads  had  not 
been  extended  to  them,  they  could  view  this  only  as 
an  omiftion,  becaufe  of  the  Teeming  little  confequence 
of  their  colony  ;  and  therefore  looked  upon  it  rather 
to  be  a  (light  than  a  favour.  At  the  fame  time  they 
framed  a  petition  to  the  King,  fimilar  to  that  fent  by 
the  other  colonies,  and  which  met  with  a  fimilar  re¬ 
ception. 

The  fuccefs  which  had  hitherto  attended  the  Ameri- 


cans  in  all  their  meafures*  now  emboldened  them  to 

«  Many  of  his  counfellors  have  peifuaded  him  to  think  not  only  of  defending  themfelves,  but  like  wife  of  2od 
break  the  covenant-chain,  and  not  to  fend  us  any  more  ading  olFenfively  againil  Great  Britain.  The  conqueftThe  Ame 
o-ood  talks.  They  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  enter  of  Canada  appeared  an  objed  within  their  reach,  andneans  at- 
into  a  covenant  againft  us ;  .and  have.torn  afunder,  and  one  that  would  be  attended  with  many  advantages  ;  tempt  the 
caft  behind  their  backs,  the  good  old  covenant  which  and  as  an  invafion  of  that  province  was  already  facili- 
their  anceftors  and  ours  entered  into,  and  took  ftrong  tated  by  the  taking  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago, 

it  was  refolved  if  poftible  to  penetrate  that  way  into* 

Canada,  and  reduce  Quebec  during  the  winter,  before 
the  fleets  and  armies  which  they  were  well  aflured 
would  fail  thither  from  Britain,  (hould  arrive.  By  or¬ 
der  of  congrefs,  therefore,  goco  men  were  put  under, 
the  command  of  Generals  Montgomery  and  Schuyler, 
with  orders  to  proceed  to  Lake  Champlain,  from 
whence  they  were  to  be  conveyed  in  flat-bottomed 
boats  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sorel,  a  branch  of  the 
great  river  St  Laurence,  and  on  which  is  fituated  a 
fort  of  the  fame  name  with  the  river.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  were  oppofed  by  General  Carleton  governor 
of  Canada  ;  a  man  of  great  adivify  and  experience  in 
war.;  who,  with  a  very  few  troops,  had  hitherto  been 
able  to  keep  in  awe  the  difaffe&ed  people  of  Canada, 


hold  of.  They  now  tell  us  they  will  put  their  hands 
into  our  pocket  without  aiking,  as  though  it  were 
their  own;  and  at  their  pleafure  they  will  take  from 
us  our  charters,  or  written  civil  conftitution,  which  we 
love  as  our  lives  j  alfo  our  plantations,  our  houfes,  and 
goods,  whenever  they  pleafe,  without  aiking  our  leave. 
They  tell  us,  that  our  veflels  may  go  to  that  or  this 
ifland  in  the  fea,  but  to  this  or  that  particular  ifland 
we  (hall  not  trade  any  more  ;  and  in  cafe  of  our  non- 
compliance  with  thefe  new  orders,  they  (hut  up„  our 
harbours. 

“  Brothers,  we  live  on  the  fame  ground  with  yo-u  $ 
the  fame  ifland  is  our  common  birth-place. .  We  defire 
to  fit  down  under  the  fame  tree  of  peace  with,  you: 
let  us  water  its  roots,  an.d  cherifh  the  growth,  till  the 


large  leaves  and  flourifhing  branches  (hall  extend  to  the.  notwithftanding  all  the  reprefentations  of  the  colonifts. 
fettin^  fun,  and  reach  the  (kies.  If  any  thing  dif-  He  had  now  augmented  his  army  by  a  confiderable 
agreeable  (hould  ever  fall  out  between  us,  the  Twelve  number  of  Indians,  and  promifed  even  in  his  prefent 
United  Colonies,  and  you,  the  Six  Nations,  to  wound  fituation  to" make  a  very  formidable  refiftance. 

©ur  peace,  let  us  immediately  feek  meafures  for  heal-  As  foon  as  General  Montgomery  arrived  at  Crown 
r  Point* 
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of  November,  and  the  depth  of  winter  was  America 
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them  from  entering  the  lake.  In  conjunction  with 
General  Schuyler,  he  next  proceeded  to  St  John  s  : 
but  finding  that  place  too  ftrong,  he  landed  on  a  part 
of  the  country  cohfiderably  diftant,  and  full  of  woods 
and  fwamps.  From  thence,  however,  they  were  driven 
by  a  party  of  Indians  whom  General  Carleton  had  em- 
ployed. 

The  provincial  army  was  now  obliged  to  retreat 
to  the  ifland  of  which  they  had  at  firfl  taken  pof- 
feflion  ;  where  General  Schuyler  being  taken  ill,  Mont- 
gomery  was  left  to  command  alone.  His  firfl  flep 
was  to  gain  over  the  Indians  whom  Gen.  Carleton  had 
employed,  and  this  he  in  a  great  meafure  accomplifhed ; 
after  which,  on  receiving  the  full  number  of  troops  ap- 
201  pointed  for  his  expedition,  he  determined  to  lay  fiege 
Chamblee  to  St  John’s.  In  this  he  was  facilitated  by  the  reduc- 
taken.  tion  of  Chamblee,  a  fmall  fort  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  he  found  a  large  fupply  of  powder.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  General  Carleton  to  relieve  the  place; 
for  which  purpofe  he  with  great  pains  colle<5ted  about 
1000  Canadians,  while  Colonel  Maclean  propofed  to 
raife  a  regiment  of  the  Highlanders  who  had  emigrated 
from  their  own  country  to  America. 

But  while  Gen.  Carleton  was  on  his  march  with  theie 
carleton  new  levies,  he  was  attacked  by  a  fuperior  force  of  pro- 
defeated.  vlncials>  anj  utterly  defeated;  which  being  made  known 
to  another  body  of  Canadians  who  had  joined  Colonel 
Maclean,  they  abandoned  him.  without  finking  a  blow, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  tO;  Quebec. 

The  defeat  of  General  Carleton  was  a  fufficient  re- 
compence  to  the  Americans  for  that  of  Colonel  Ethan 
Allen,  which  had  happened  fome  time  before.  The 
.fuccefs  which  had  attended  this  gentleman  again  ft 
Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago  had  emboldened  him 
to  make  a  fimilar  attempt  on  Montreal ;  but  being 
attacked  by  the  militia  of  the  place,  fupported  by  a 
detachment  of  regulars,  lie  was  entirely  defeated  and 

taken  prifoner.  .  5 

As  the  defeat  of  General  Carleton  and  the  defcrtion 
of  Maclean’s  forces  left  no  room  for  the  garrifon  of  St 
John’s  to  hope  for  any  relief,  they  now  confented  to 
ac,  furrender  themfclves  pril'oners  of  war;  but  were  in 
St  John’s  other  refpe<5ts  treated  with  great  humanity.  They 
fori  taken, were  in  number  500  regulars  and  200  Canadians,  a- 
rnong  whom  were  many  of  the  French  nobility,  who 
had  been  very  a&ive  in  promoting  the  caufe  of  Britain 
among  their  countrymen. 

General  Montgomery  next  took  meafure  s  to  prevent 
the  Britifh  flipping  from  palling  down  the  river  from 
Montreal  to  Quebec.  This  he  accomplifhed  fo  ef¬ 
fectually,  that  the  whole  were  taken.  The  town  it- 
2c4  felf  was  obliged  to  furrender  at  difcretion  ;  and  ft  was 


way  uiau  y  -----  -  '  into 

this  he  accomplilhed  in  fpitc  of  every  difhculty,  to  the  da. 
allonilhment  of  all  wno  faw  or  heard  of  the  attempt. 

This  defperate  march,  however,  cannot  be  looked  up¬ 
on  as  conducive  to  any  good  purpofe.  A  third  part  of 
his  men  under  another  colonel  had  abandoned  him  by 
the  way,  under  pretence  of  want  of  provifions  ;  the 
total  want  of  artillery  rendered,  his  .prefence  mfignifi- 
cant  before  a  place  ftrongly  fortified  ;  and  the  fmallnefs 
of  his  army  rendered  it  even  doubtful  whether  he  could 
have  taken  the  town  by  furgrife.  The  Canadians  in¬ 
deed  were  amazed  at  the  exploit,  anci  their  inclination 
to  revolt  from  Britain  was  fomewhat  augmented  ;  but 
none  of  them  as  yet  took  up  arms  in  behalf  of  America. 

The  confternation  into  which  the  town  of  Quebec  was 
thrown  proved  detrimental  rather  than  otherwife  to  the 
expedition ;  as  it  doubled  the  vigilance  and  adivity  of 
the  inhabitants  to  prevent  any  fur p rife  ;  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  common  danger  united  all  parties,  who, 
before  the  arrival  of  Arnold,  were  contending  moll  vio¬ 
lently  with  one  another.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to 
content  himfelf  with  blocking  up  the  avenues  to  the 
town,  in  order  to  diflrefs  the  garrifon  for  want  of  pro¬ 
vifions  ;  and  even  this  he  was  unable  to  do  effe&ually, 
by  reafon  of  the  fmall  number  of  his  men.  . 

The  matter  was  not  much  mended  by  the  arrival  of 
General  Montgomery.  The  force  he  had  with  him, 
even  when  united  to  that  of  Arnold,  was  too  infignih- 
cant  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  a  place  fo  ftrongly 
fortified,  efpecially  with  the  aftiftance  only  of  a  few 
mortars  and  field-pieces.  After  the  fiege  had  conti-  - 
nued  through  the  month  of  December,  General  Mont¬ 
gomery,  confcious  that  he  could  accomplifh  his  end  no  ^ 
other  way  than  by  furprife,  refolved  to  make  an  at;  Att"t 
tempt  on  the  lail  day  of  the  year  1 7 7 5-  the  method^  furprife 
he  took  at  this  time  was  perhaps  the  beft  that  human  Quebec, 
wifdom  could  devife.  He  advanced  by  break  of  day, 
m  the  mid  ft  of  an  heavy  fall  of  fnow,  which  covered 
his  men  from  the  fight  of  the  enemy.  Two  real  at¬ 
tacks  were  made  by  himielt  and  Colonel  Arnold,  at 
the  fame  time  that  two  feigned  attacks  were  made  on 
two  other  places,  thus  to  diltraCt  the  garrifon,  and 
make  them  divide  their  forces.  One  of  the  real  attacks 
was  made  by  the  people  of  New  York,  and  the  other 
by  thole  of  New  England  under  Arnold.  Their  hopes 
of  furpriflng  the  place,  however,  were  defeated  by  the 
fignal  for  the  attack  being  through  fome  miftake  given 
too  foon.  General  Montgomery  himfelf  had  the  mofl 
dangerous  place,  being  obliged  to  pafs  between  the  ri¬ 
ver  and  fome  high  rocks  on  which  the  Upper  down 
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(lands  ;  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  make  what  hafte  he 
could  to  clofc  with  the  enemy.  His  fate,  however,  ^ 
was  now  decided.  Having  forced  the  firfl  barrier, ,a  General 


*ca  felf  was  oblicTpd  to  furrender  at  difcretion  ;  and  it  was  was  now  aeciaeu.  /wvmg  —  ^  a  \  c  7u  *  rai 


real 
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No  further  obftacle  now  remained  in  -the  way  ot  the 
Americans  to  the  capital,  except  what  arofe  from  the 
nature  of  the  country ;  and  thefe  indeed  were  very  con- 
.fiderable.  Nothing,  however,  could  damp  th?  ardour 
cf  tlie  provincials.  Not* a  lthflaxidmg  it  was  now  the 


violent  uuuidigc  w  - - -  .  - 

fecond  killed  him,  his  principal  olhccrs,  and  the  meftmery  kill- 
of  the  party  he  commanded  ;  on  which  thofe  who  re-  ed>  an.d  th0 
mained  immediately  retreated.  Colonel  Arnold  m  the  ^ated! 
mean  time  made  a  defperate  attack  on  the  Lower 
Town,  ancl  carried  one  of  the  barriers  after  an  obfti- 
nate  refinance  for  an  hour ;  but  in  the  atf  ion  he  himfelf 
4E2  received 
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obliged  him  to  withdraw, 
continued  by  the  officers 
but  the 


America,  received  a  wotmd,  which 
The  attack,  however,  was 
whom  hs 

garrifon,  now  perceiving  that  nothing  was  to  be  fear- 
ed  except  from  that  quarter,  cohered  their  whole 
force  againft  it ;  and,  after  a  defperate  engagement  of 
three  hours,  overpowered  the  provincials,  and  obliged 
them  to  fur  render. 

In  this  artion,  it  mnft  be  confefled  that  the  valour 
of  the  provincial  troops  could  not  be  exceeded.  They 
had  fought  under  as  great  difadvantages  as  thole 
which  attended  the  Britiih  at  Bunker’s  Hill,  and  had 
behaved  equally  well.  Such  a  terrible  difafter  left  no 
hope  remaining  of  the  accomplifhment  of  their  purpofe, 
as  General  Arnold  could  now  fcarce  number  800  ef¬ 
fort  ive  men  under  his  command.  He  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  abandon  the  province,  or  even  remove  to  a  greater 
didance  than  three  miles  from  Quebec ;  and  here  he 
hill  found  means  to  annoy  the  garrifon  very  confider- 
ably  by  intercepting  their  provifions.  The  Canadians, 
notwith  (landing  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  American  arms, 
ftill  continued  friendly  ;  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to 
diftain  the  hardfiiips  of  a  winter  encampment  in  that 
mod  fevere  climate.  The  congrefs,  far  from  paffing 
any  cenfure  on  him  for  his  misfortune,  created  him  a 
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and  the  inhabitants  promifed  to  America; 
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brigadier- general. 


Difputes  of  tendin' 


While  hoftilities  were  thus  carried  on  with  vigour  in 
the  north,  the  flame  of  contention  was  gradually  ex- 
itfelf  in  the  fouth.  Lord  Dunmore,  the  go¬ 


Lord  Dun-  vernor  of  Virginia,  was  involved  in  difputes  flinilar  to 


riore  with  thofe  which  had  taken  place  in  other  colonies.  Thefe 


hi5?  pro 
vines  of. 
Virginia. 


of  the  gun-powder, 

take  care  of  the  magazine  and  public  revenue 

By  this  infurrertion  the  governor  was  fo  much  inti-  t  2 10 
midated,  that  he  fent  his  family  on  board  a  man  ofP®  *snds 
war.  He  himfelf,  however,  iflued  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  declared  the  behaviour  of  the  perfon  who  pro- maiiofwarJ 
moted  the  tumult  treafonable,  accufed  the  people  of 
difafFertion,  See.  On  their  part  they  were  by  no  means 
deficient  in  recriminating  ;  and  fome  letters  of  his  to 
Britain  being  about  the  fame  time  difcovered,  confe- 
quences  enfued  extremely  fimilar  to  thofe  which  had 
been  occafioned  by  thofe  of  Mr  Hutchiufon  at  Bo¬ 
ll  on.  2Tt 

In  this  (late  of  confufion  the  governor  thought  it  Fortifies 
neceffary  to  fortify  his  palace  with  artillery,  and  pro-  las  palaceJ 
cure  a  party  of  marines  *to  guard  it.  Lord  North’s 
conciliatory  propofal  arriving  alio  about  the  fame  time, 
he  ufed  his  utmofl  endeavours  to  caufe  the  people  com¬ 
ply  with  it.  The  arguments  he  ufed  were  fuch  as  mint 
do  him  honour ;  and  had  not  matters  already  gone  to 
fuch  a  pitch  of  diftrartion,  it  is  highly  probable  that  i\ 2 
fome  attention  would  have  been  paid  to  them.  “  The  His  argu- 
view  (he  faid)  in  which  the  .colonies  ought  to  behold 
this  conciliatory  propofal,  was  no  more  than  an  earned ^nciTiato 


admonition  from  Great  Britain  to  relieve  her  wants :  ry 


liad  proceeded  fo  far  that  the  aflembly  was  diffolved ; 
which  in  this  province  was  attended  with  a  confequence 
unknown  to  the  reft.  As  Virginia  contained  a  great 
number  of  (laves,  it  was  neceffary  that  a  militia  fhould 
be  kept  conftantly  on  foot  to  keep  them  in  awe.  Du¬ 
ring  the  di  Ablution  of  the  aflembly  the  militia-laws  ex¬ 
pired;  and  the  people,  after  complaining  of  the  danger 
they  were  in  from  the  negroes,  formed  a  convention, 
which  enarted  that  each  county  fliould  raife  a  quota 
for  the  defence  of  the  province.  Dunmore,  on  this, 
removed  the  powder  from  Williamfburg ;  which-  created 
fuch  difeontents,  that  an  immediate  quarrel  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  enfued;  had  not  the  merchants  of  the  town 
undertaken  to  obtain  fatisfartion  for  the  injury  Hippo- 
led  to  be  done  to  the  community.  This  tranquillity, 
however,  was  foon  interrupted  ;  the  people,  alarmed 
by  a  report  that  an  armed  party  were  on  their  way 
from  the  man  of  war  where  the  powder  had  been  de- 
pofited,  aflembled  in  arms,  and  determined  to  oppofe 
by  force  any  farther  removals.  In' fome  of  the  confe¬ 
rences  which  pa  (fed  at  this  time,  the  governor  let  fall 
fome  unguarded  expreffions,  fucli  as  threatening  them 
with  fetting  iip  the  royal  (landard,  proclaiming  liber¬ 
ty  to  the  negroes,  deftroyihg  the  town  of  Williamf¬ 
burg,  & c.  which  were  afterwards  made  public,  and  ex¬ 
aggerated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  greatly  to  increafe  the 
public  ferment. 

The  people  now  held  frequent  aflemblies.  Some  of 
them  took  up  arms  with  a  defign  to  force  the. governor 
to  reftore  the  powder,  and  to  take  the  public  money 
into  their  own  pofleflion  :  but  on  their  way  to  Wil¬ 
liamfburg  for  this  purpofe,  they  were  met  by  the  re¬ 
ceiver-general,  who  became  fccurity  for  the  payment 
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that  the  utmofl:  condefcendence  had  been  ufed  in  the 
mode  of  application  ;  no  determinate  fum  having  been 
fixed,  as  it  was  thought  moft  worthy  of  Britifh  gene- 
rofity  to  take  what  they  thought  could  be  convenient¬ 
ly  fpared,  and  likewife  to  leave  the  mode  of  railing  it 
to  themfelves,”  See .  But  the  clamour  and  diifatisfac- 
*  tion  were  now  fo  univerfal,  that  nothing  elfc  could  be 
attended  to.  The  governor  had  called  an  aflembly  for 
the  purpofe  of  laying  this  conciliatory  propofal  before 
them  :  but  it  had  been  little  attended  to.  The  aflem¬ 
bly  began  their  feflion  by  inquiries  into  the  ftate  of  the 
magazine.  It  had  been  broken  into  by  fome  of  the 
townfmen  ;  for  which  reafon  fpring-gnns  had  been  pla¬ 
ced  there  by  the  governor,  which  diicharged  them¬ 
felves  upon  the  offenders  at  their  entrance:  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  with  others  of  a  fimilar  kind,  raifed  fuch  a 
violent  uproar,  that  as  foon  as.  the  preliminary  bufmefsThe  go¬ 
of  the  feflion  was  over,  the  governor  retired  on  board  ay.e™or 
man  of  war,  informing  the  aflembly  that  he  durft  no 
longer  trull  himfelf  on  (bore.  This  produced  a  long  m*n  0£ 
•courfe  of  deputation,  which  ended  in  a  pofitive  refufalWar. 
of  the  governor  to  trull  himfelf  again  in  Williamfburg, 
even  to  give  his  afl'ent  to  the  bills,  which  could  not  be 
pafled  without  it,  and  though  the  aflembly  offered  to 
bind  themfelves  for  his  perfonal  fafety.  In  his  turn 
he  requefted  them  to  meet  him  on  board  the  man  of 
'war,  where  he  then  was  *,  but  this  propofal  was  rejert- 
ed,  and  all  further  correspondence  containing  the  lead 
appearance  of  friendfhip  was  difeontinued..  ^4. 

Lord  Dunmore,  thus  deprived  of  his  government,  Attempts 
attempted  to  reduce  by  force  thofe  w  hom  he  could  no  to  reduce 
longer  govern.  Some  of  the  mod  drenuons  adhe-thc  colon.3 
rents  to  the  Britifh  caufe,  whom  their  zeal  had  vender-*5* 
ed  obnoxious  at  home,  now  repaired  to  him.  He  was 
alfo  joined  by  numbers  of  black  flaves.  With  thefe 
and  the  abidance  of  the  Britifh  {hipping,  be  was  for 
fome  time  enabled  to  carry  on  a  kind  of  predatory  war- 
iufficient  to  hurt  and  exafperate,  but  not  to  fubdue* 

After  fome  inconfiderable  attempts  on  land,  jjroclaim- 
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America. 


town  of  fome  confequence,  where  the  people  were  bet¬ 
ter  affected  to  Britain  than  in  molt  other  places. .  A 
confiderable  force, however,  was  colle&ed  againft  him; 
115  and  the  natural  impetuofity*  of  his  temper  prompting 
Butis'en-  ’nim  to  acl  againft  them  with  more  courage  than  cau- 
! tirely  de-  t*on?  was  entirely  defeated,  and  obliged  to  retire  to 
teti>  his  (hipping,  which  was  now  crowded  by  the  number 
of  thofe  who  had  incurred  the  reientment  of  the  pro- 

Mr  Conol-  In  the  mean  time  a  fcheme  of  the  utmoft  magnitude 
ly's  plan  and  importance  was  formed  by  one  Mr  Conolly,  a  1  en- 
forredu-  fyiVanian  of  an  intrepid  and  afpiring  difpofitinn,  and 
Vir-  _  1  _  i  _  Rritain  The  firit  fteo  c 


feated. 


cin?  vir'  attached  to  the  caufe  of  Britain.  The  firit  Rep  of  this 
ginia*  -  *  1  1  /-\i  _  t — i  —  - 


plan  was  to  enter  into  a  league  with  die  Ohio  Indians. 
This  he  communicated  to  Lord  Dunmore,  and  it  re- 
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and  it  re¬ 
ceived  his  approbation :  Upon  which  Conolly  fet 
out,  and  actually  fuccceded  in  his  defign.  On  his 
return  he  was  difpatched  to  General  Gage,  from 
whom  he  received  a  colonel’s  commitfion,  and  fet  out 
in  order  to  accoroplilh  the  remainder  of  his  fcheme. 
The  plan  in  general  was,  that  he  fhould  return  to  the 
Ohio,  where,  by  the  alfiftance  of  the  Britifh  and  In- 
7  dians  in  thefe  parts,  he  was  to  penetrate  through  the 
He  is  dif-  back  fettlements  into  Virginia,  and  join  Lord  Dunmore 
covered  at  Alexandria.  But  by  an  accident  very  naturally  to 
and  taken  be  expeftH,  he  was  difeovered,  taken  prifoner,  and 
pnfoner.  bito  a  dungeon. 

After  the  retreat  of  Lord  Dunmore  from  NotioIk, 
that  place  was  taken  poffeffion  of  by  the  provincials, 
who  treated  the  loyal  ills  that  had  remained  there  with 
great  cruelty;  at  the  fame  time  that  they  greatly  di- 
ft  re  fled  thofe  on  board  Lord  Dunmore’s  fleet,  by  refu- 
218  fine  to  fupply  them  with  any  neceflaries.  Nor  was 
Cruelty  of  th£  a]] .  the  vIcinity  of  the  dipping  was  fo  great  as  to 
t  6  ‘  me‘  afford  the  riflemen  an  opportunity  of  aiming  at  the 
people  on  board,  and  exercifmg  the  cruel  occupation  of 
killing  them,  in  which  they  did  not  fail  every  day  to 
employ  themfelves.  Thefe  proceedings  at  laft  drew  a 
remonftrance  from  his  Lordfhip  ;  in  which  lie  lmifted 
that  the  fleet  fhould  be  furnilhed  with  neceflaries,  and 
that  the  foldiers  ihould  defifl  from  the  cruel  diversion 
above-mentioned  ;  but  both  thefe  requefts  being  denied, 
a  refolution  was  taken  to  fet  fire  to  the  town.  After 
giving  the  inhabitants  proper  warning,  a  party  landed, 
under  cover  of  a  man  of  war,  and  fet  fire  to  that  part 
which  lay  neared  the  fhore  ;  but  the  flames  were  ob- 
ferved  at  the  fame  time  to  break  forth  in  every  other 

quarter,  and  the  whole  town  was  reduced  to  afhes.  This 

univerfal  deftrudtion,  by  which  a  lofs  of  more  than 


the  Ame 
ricans 


ced  to  the  Angle  town  of  Bofton ;  in  which  her  forces 
were  befieged  by  an  enemy  with  whom  they  were  ap¬ 
parently  not  able  to  cope,  and  by  whom  they  mutt  of  a2r 
courfe  expert  in  a  very  ihort  time  lobe  expelled.  TheMiferable 
fituation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boflon,  indeed,  was  pe- fituation  of* 
culiarly  unhappy.  After  having  failed  in  their 
tempts  to  leave  the  town.  General  Gage  had  confented 
to  allow  them  to  retire  with  their  elFeifts  ;  but  after¬ 
wards,  for  what  reafon  does  not  well  appear,  he  refufed 
to  fulfil  his  promife.  When  he  religned  his  place  to 
General  Howe,  in  (Mober  177  5,  the  latter,  ap  prehen - 
five  that  they  might  give  intelligence  of  the  fituation 
of  the  Britilh  troops,  tlrictly  prohibited  any  perfon 
from  leaving  the  place  under  pain  of  military  execution. 

Thus  matters  continued  till  the  month  of  March  I77°> 
when  the  town  was  evacuated. 

On  the  2d  of  that  month,  General  Wafhington  o- Bolton  fie- 
pened  a  battery  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  town,  ^om  verely 
whence  it  was  bombarded  with  a  heavy  fire  of  cannon  t|ie  prG* 
at  the  fame  time  ;  and  three  days  after,  it  was  attacked  vinciai5. 
by  another  battery  from  the  eattern  fhore.  #  This  terri¬ 
ble  attack  continued  for  14  days  without  intermiflion ; 
when  General  Howe,  finding  the  place  no  longer  te~ 
nible,  determined  if  poflible  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
their  works.  Preparations'  were  therefore  made  for  3. 
moil  vigorous  attack  on  an  hill  called  Dorchefter  Neck, 
which  the  Americans  had  fortified  in  fucii  a  manner 
as  would  in  all  probability  have  rendered  the  enter- 
prize  next  to  defperate.  No  difficulties,  however,  were 
fufficient  to  daunt  the  fpirit  of  the  general ;  and 
everv  thing  was  in  readinefs,  when  a  fudden  florm  pre¬ 
vented  this  intended  exertion  of  Britifh  valour.  Next 
day,  upon  a  more  clofe  infpeflion  of  the  works  they 
were  to  attack,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  defiftfrom 
the  enterprize  altogether.  The  fortifications  were  very 
jflrong,  and  extremely  well  provided  with  artillery;  and  . 
befides  other  implements  of  deftrudlion,  upwards  of 

-  /-1  1  r  ji  _ *  _ J 


100  hogfheads  of  Rones  were  provided  to  roll  down 
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upon  the  enemy  as  they*  came  up ;  which,  as  the  afeent 
was  extremely  fteep,  mult  have  done  prodigious  exe- 

cution.  .  r  W 

Nothing  therefore  now  remained  but  to  thmk  01  a  The  place 
retreat;  and  even  this  was  attended  with  the  uttnoft  evacuated* 
difficulty  and  danger.  The  Americans,  however,  know¬ 
ing  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Britifh  general  to 
reduce  the  town  to  afhes,  which  could  not  have  been 
repaired  in  many  years,  did  not  think  proper  to  give 
the  leaft  moleftation  ;  and  for  the  fpace  of  a  fortnight 
the  troops  were  employed  in  the  evacuation  of  the 
place,  from  whence  they  carried  along  with  them  2000 


umvenai  ucmuwiuu,  -- 

rue  go-  In  the  fouthern  colonies  of  Carolina  the  governors 
vernors  of  were  expelled  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  on  board  ot 
South  and  men  0f  war,  as  Lord  Dunmore  had  been  :  Mr  Martin, 
North  Ca-  e0Yernor  Qf  North  Carolina,  on  a  charge  of  attempting 
rohna  ex  -r  cnnfifthiff  chiefly  of  Scots 
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to  raife  the  back-fettlers,  confifthig  chiefly  of  Scots 
Highlanders,  againft  the  colony.  Having  fecured  them¬ 
felves  againft  any  attempts  from  thefe  enemies,  however, 
they  proceeded  to  regulate  their  internal  concerns  m  the 
fame  manner  as  the  reft  of  the  colonies  ;  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  1775,  Britain  beheld  the  whole  of  America 
malted  againft  her  in  the  mo  ft  determined  oppofition. 


they  failed  to  Halifax  ;  but  all  their  vigilance  could 
not  prevent  a  number  of  valuable  Blips  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  A’  confiderable  quantity  of 
cannon  and  ammunition  had  alfo  been  left  at  Bunker’s 
Hill  and  Bofton  Neck  ;  and  in  the  town, .  an  immenfe 
variety  of  goods,  principally  woollen  and  linen,  of  which1 
the  provincials  Hood  very,  much  in  need.  The  eftates 
of  thofe  who  fled  to  Halifax'  were  confifcatfcd  ;  as 
alfo  thofe  who  were  attached  to  government,  and  had> 
remained  in  the  town.  As  an  attack  was  expe&ed  as5 
foomas  the  Britifh  forces  fhould  arrive,  every,  method! 
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'America,  was  employed  to  render  the  fortifications,  already  very 
'  ftrong,  impregnable.  For  this  purpofe  fome  foreign 
engineers  were  employed,  who  had  before  arrived  at 
Bofton  ;  and  fo  eager  were  people  of  all  ranks  to  ac¬ 
compli  ih  this  bufinefs,  that  every  able-bodied  man  in 
the  place,  without  difthnftion  of  rank,  fet  apart  two 
days  in  the  week,  to  complete  it  the  fooner. 

The  Americans,  exafperated.to  the  utmoft  by  the 
declarethe  proceedings  of  parliament,  now  formally  renounced  all 
States  of  connection  with  Britain,  and  declared  themfelves  inde¬ 
pendent.  This  celebrated  declaration  was  publifhed  on 
the  4th  of  July  1776.  Previous  to  this  a  circular  let¬ 
ter  had  been  fent  through  each  colony,  dating  the 
reafons  for  it  ;  and  fuch  was  the  animofity  now  every 
where  prevailing  againft  Great  Britain,  that  it  met 
with  univerfal  approbation,  except  in  the  province  of 
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Maryland  alone.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
people  of  that  colony,  finding  themfelves  left  in  a  very 
dangerous  minority,  thought  proper  to  accede  to  the 
meafurcs  of  the  reft.  The  manlfefto  itfelf  was  much 
in  the  ufual  ftyle,  dating  a  long  lift  of  grievances,  for 
which  redrefs  had  been  often  applied  in  vain;  and  for 
thefe  reafons  they  determined  on  a  final  feparation,;  to 
hold  the  people  of  Britain  as  the  reft  of  mankind,  u  e- 
nemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends.” 

After  this  publicly  throwing  off  all  allegiance  and 
hope  of  reconciliation,  the  colonifts  foon  found  that  an 
exertion  of  all  their  ftrength  was  required  in  order  to 


entirely  captured  by  veffels  fent  up  the  river  for  that  Ameri< 
purpofe.  On  this  occafion  the  provincials  fled  with  v1 
fuch  precipitation  that  they  could  not  be  overtaken; 
fo  that  none  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Britilh  except¬ 
ing  the  fick  and  wounded.  General  Carletonnow  gave  229 
a  fignal  inftance  of  his  humanity:  Being  well  apprifed  *^ur?an: 
that  many  of  the  provincials  had  not  been  able  to  ac-^  ^ 
company  the  reft  in  their  retreat,  and  that  they  wereral.  S 
concealed  in  woods,  &c.  in  a  very  deplorable  fituation, 
he  generoufly  iffued  a  proclamation,  ordering  proper 
perlons  to  feek  them  out,  and  give  them  relief  at  the 
public  expence  ;  at  the  fame  time  leaft,  through  fear  of 
being  made' prifoners,  they  fhould  refufe  thefe  offers  of 
humanity,  he  promifed  that,  as  foon  as  their  fituation 
enabled  them,  they  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  depart  to 
their  refperftive  homes. 

The  Britifh  general,  now  freed  from  any  danger  ofHepuri 
an  attack,  was  foon  enabled  to  aft  offenfively  againft  the  pro 
the  provincials,  by  the  arrival  of  the  forces  deftined  for  rials, 
that  purpofe  from  Britain.  By  thefe  he 


was  put  at 

the  head  of  12,000  regular  troops,  among  whom  were 
thofe  of  Brunfwick.  With  this  force  he  inftantly  fet 
out  to  the  Three  Rivers,  where  he  expe&ed  that  Ar¬ 
nold  would  have  made  a  ftand  ;  but  he  had  fled  to  So- 
rel,  a  place  150  miles  diftant  from  Quebec,  where  he 
was  at  laft  met  by  the  reinforcements  ordered  by  con¬ 
grefs.  Here,  though  the  preceding  events  were  by  no 
means  calculated  to  infpire  much  military  ardour,  a 


fupport  their  pretenfions.  Their  arms,  indeed,  had  :„very  daring  enterprife  was  undertaken ;  and  this  was. 
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not,  during  this  feafon,  been  attended  with  fuccefs  in 
Canada.  Reinforcements  had  been  promifed  to  Colonel 
Arnold,  who  ftill  continued  the  blockade  of  Quebec ; 
but  they  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  fecond  his  opera- 
“The  liege  tions.  Being  fenfible,  however,  that  he  muft  either 
©f  Quebec  defift  from  the  enterprife,  or  finifh  it  fuccefsfully,  he 
ftill  conti-  recommenced  in  form;  attempting  to  bum  the  ftiip- 
ping,  and  even  to  ftorm  the  town  itfelf.  They  were 
unfuccefsful,  however,  by  reafon  of  the  fmallnefs  of 
their  number,  though  they  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  burn 
a  number  of  houfes  in  the  fuburbs  ;  and  the  garrifon 
were  obliged  to  pull  down  the  remainder,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  fire  from  fpreading. 

As  the  provincials,  though  unable  to  reduce  the 
town,  kept  the  garrifon  in  continual  alarms,  and  in  a 
very  difagreeable  fituation,  fome  of  the  nobility  col¬ 
lected  themfelves  into  a  body  under  the  command  of 
-Canadians  o^e  Mr  Beaujeu,  in  order  to  relieve  their  capital  ;  but 
defeated  they  were  met  on  their  march  by  the  provincials,  and 
viiicials^0"^0  €ntirely  defeated,  that  they  were  never  afterwards 
'  able  to  attempt  any  thing.  The  Americans,  however, 
had  but  little  reafon  to  plume  themfelves  on  this  fuc¬ 
cefs.  Their  want  of  artillery  at  laft  convinced  them, 
that  it  was  impracticable  in  their  fituation  to  reduce  a 
place  fo  ftrongly  fortified :  the  fmall-pox  at  the  fame 
time  made  its  appearance,  in  their  camp,  and  carried 
off  great  numbers  ;  intimidating  the  reft  to  fiich 
.a  degree,  that  they  deferted  in  crowds.  To  add 
to  their  misfortunes,  the  Britifh  reinforcements  unex¬ 
pectedly  appeared,  and  the,  Thips  made  their  way 
through  the  ice  with  fiich  celerity,  that  the  one  part 
thrir  army  was  feparated  from  the  other;  and  Ge- 
their  Turn0  neral  Carle  ton  {allying  out,  as  loon  as  the  reinforcement 
defeated  was  landed,  obliged  them  to  fly -with  the  utmoft  preci- 
by  General  pitation,  leaving  behind  them  all  their  cannon  and  mi- 


)  Generc 


tor  furprife  the  Britilh  troops  pofted  here  under  Gene¬ 
ral  Frafer  and  Neff  it ;  of  whom  the  former  command¬ 
ed  thofe  on  land,  the  latter  fuch  as  were  on  board  of 
tranfports  and  were  but  a  little  way  diftant.  The  en¬ 
terprife  was  undoubtedly  very  hazardous,  both  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ftrength  of  the  parties  againft  whom  they 
were  to  a<ft,  and  as  the  main  body  of  the  Britilh  for¬ 
ces  were  advanced  within  50  miles  of  the  place;  befides 
that  a  number  of  armed  veffels  and  tranfports  with 

troops  lay  between  them  and  the  Three  Rivers.  Two . 

thoufand  chofen  men,  however,  under  General  Thom-  Thorn! ■ 
fon,  engaged  an  this  enterprife.  Their  fuccefs  was  bydefeatt 
no  means  anfwerablc  to  their  lpirit  and  valour.  Though  an.cl  ta-:n 
they  puffed  the  flipping  without  being  obferved,  Ge-£nfom;bj 
neral  Frafer  had  notice  of  their  landing  ;  and  thus  be- plater 
ing  prepared  to  receive  them,  they  were  fcon  thrown 
into  diforder,  at  the  fame  time  that  General  Neffit, 
having  landed  his  forces,  prepared  to  attack  them  in 
the  rear.  On  this  occafion  fome  field-pieces  did  pro¬ 
digious  execution,  and  a  retreat  was  found  to  be  un¬ 
avoidable.  General  Neffit,  however,  had  got  between 
them  and  their  boats  ;  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to 
take  a  circuit  through  a  deep  lwamp,  while  they  w  ere 
hotly  ptirfued  by  both  parties  at  the  fame  time,  who 
marched  for  fome  miles  on  each  lide  of  the  fwamp,  till 
at  laft  the  miferable  provincials  were  fheltered  from 
Further  danger  by  a  wood  at  the  end  cf  the  fwamp. 

Their  general,  however,  was  taken,  with  200  of  his 
men. 

By  this  difafter  the  provincials  loft  all  hopes  of  ac- 


^arLeton.  fitary  Itores ;  at  the  fame  time  that  their  {hipping  was 
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compliflmig  any  thing  in  Canada.  They  demolifhed 
their  works,  and  carried  off  their  artillery  with  the  ut-purfueftr 
mod  expedition.  They  were  purfued,  however,  by  Gen.  B> 
General  Burgoyne 4  againft  whom  it  was  expected  thatS0?116* 
they  would  have  collected  all  their  force,  and  made  a 
refolute  ftand.  But  they  were  now  too  much  difpirit- 
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cd  by  misfortune,  to  make  any  further  exertions  of  va¬ 
lour.  On  the  18th  of  June  the  Britilh  general  arrived 
at  Fort  St  John’s,  which  he  found  abandoned  and 
burnt.  Chamblee  had  fhared  the  fame  fate,  as  well  as 
all  the  veffels  that  were  not  capable  of  being  dragged 
up  againft  the  current  of  the  river.  It  was  thought  that 
they  would  have  made  fome  refiftance  at  Nut  Ifland, 
tlie  entrance  to  lake  Champlain ;  but  this  alfo  they 
had  abandoned,  and  retreated  acrofs  the  lake  to  Crown 
Point,  whither  they  could  not  be  immediately  follow¬ 
ed.  Thus  was  the  province  of  Canada  entirely  eva¬ 
cuated  by  the  Americans  ;  whofe  lofs  in  their  retreat 
from  Quebec  was  not  calculated  at  lefs  than  1000  men, 
of  whom  400  fell  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
at  a  place  called  the  Cedars,  about  50  miles  above  Mon¬ 
treal.  General  Sullivan,  however,  who  conduced  this 
retreat  after  the  affair  of  General  Thomfon,  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  have  had  great  merit  in  what  he  did, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  congrefs  accordingly. 

This  bad  fuccefs  in  the  north,  however,  was  fome- 
what  compenfated  by  what  happened  in  the  fouthern 
colonies. — We  have  formerly  taken  notice  that.  Mr 
Martin,  governor  of  North  Carolina,  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  his  province  and  take  refuge,  on  board  a  man 
of  war.  Notwithftanding  this,  he  did  not  defpair  of 
reducing  it  again  to  obedience.  For  this  purpofe  he 
applied  to  the  Regulators,  a  daring  fet  of  banditti,  who 
lived  in  a  kind  of  independent  Hate  ;  and  though  con- 
fidered  by  government  as  rebels,  yet  had  never  been 
molefted,  on  account  of  their  numbers  and  known  fkill 
in  the  ufe  of  fire-arms'.  To  the  chiefs  of  thefe  people 
commiffions  were  fent,  in  order  to  raife  fome  regi¬ 
ments  ;  and  Colonel  Macdonald,  a  brave  and  enterpri¬ 
sing  officer,  was  appointed  to  command  them.  In  the 
month  of  February  he  erected  the  king’s  ftandard,  if- 
fued  proclamations,  &c.  and  collected  iome  forces,  ex- 
peeing  to  be  foon  joined  by  a  body  of  regular  troops, 
who  wTere"  known  to  be  fhipped  from  Britain  to  a<ft  a- 
gainfl  the  fouthern  colonies.  The  Americans,  fenfible 
of  their  danger,  difpatched  immediately  what  forces 
they  had  to  aft  againft  the  royalifts,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  diligently  exerted  tliemfelves  to  fupport  thefe 
with  Suitable  reinforcements.  Their  prefent  force 
was  commanded  by  a  General  Moore,  whofe  numbers 
were  inferior  to  Macdonald;  for  which  reafomthe  lat¬ 
ter  Summoned  him  to  join  the  king’s  ftandard  under 
pain  of  being  treated  as  a  rebel.  But  Moore,  being 
well  provided  with  cannon,  and  confcious  that  nothing 
could  be  attempted  againft  him,  returned  the  compli¬ 
ment,  by  acquainting  Colonel  Macdonald,  .that  if  he 
and  his  party  would  lay  down  their  arms,  and  fubferibe 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  congrefs,  they  fhouid  be  treated 
as  friends  ;  but  if  they  perfifted  in  an  undertaking  for 
which  it  was  evident  they  had  not  Sufficient  ftlrength, 
they  could  not  but  expert  the  fevereft  treatment.  In 
a  few  days  General  Moore  found  liimfeif  at  the  head 
of  8000  men,  by  reafon  of  the  continual  fupplies  which 
daily  arrived  from  all  parts.  The  royal  party  amount¬ 
ed  only  to  2000,  and  they  were  deftitute  of  artillery, 
which  prevented  them  from  attacking  the  enemy  while 
they  had  the  advantage  of  numbers.  They  were  now 
therefore  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  a  defperate  exer¬ 
tion  of  pcrfonal  valour  ;  by  dint  of  which  they  effected 
a  retreat  for  80  miles  to  Moore’s  Creek,  within  16 
miles  of  Wilmington.  Could  they  have  gained  this 


place,  they  expected  to  have  been  joined  by  Governor  America. 
Martin  and  General  Clinton,  who  had  lately  arrived  "v 
with  a  considerable  detachment.  But  Moore  with 
his  army  purfued  them  fo  clofe,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  attempt  the  paffage  of  the  Creek  itfelf,  though  a 
considerable  body  of  the  enemy,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Cofwell,  with  fortifications  well  planted  *3 $ 

with  cannon,  was  polled  on  the  other  fide.  On  at-  The  roy- 
tempting  the  Creek,  however,  it  was  found  not  to  be  alifts  en- 
fordable.  They  were  obliged  therefore  to  crofs  over  tJreJyd€* 
a  wooden  bridge,  which  the  provincials  had  not  time  eiue 
to  deftroy  entirely.  They  had,  however,  by  pulling 
up  part  of  the *  planks,  and  greafmg  the  remainder  in 
order  to  render  them  flippery,  made  the  paffage  fo  dif¬ 
ficult,  that  the  royalifts  could  not  attempt  it.  In  this 
Situation  they  were,  on  the  27th  of  February,  attacked 
by  Moore,  with  his  fuperior  army,  and  totally  defeated 
with  the  lofs  of  their  general  and  moft  of  their  leaders, 
as  well  as  the  beft  and  braveft  of  their  men.  .  .  r,6' 

Thus  was  the  power  of  the  provincials  eftablifhed  in  Lord  Dun- 
North  Carolina.  Nor  were  they  lefs  fuccefsful  in  the  more  final- 
province  of  Virginia ;  where  Lord  Dunmore,  having 
long  continued  an  ufelefs  predatory  war,  was  at  lafl 
driven  from  every  creek  and  road  in  the  province.  The'*' 
people  he  had  on  board  were  diftrefled  to  the  higheft 
degree  by  confinement  in  fmall  vellels.  The  heat  of 
the  feafon,  and  the  numbers  crowded  together,  pro¬ 
duced  a  peftilential  fever,  which  made  great  havock, 
efpecially  among  the  blacks.  At  laft,  finding  them- 
felves  in  the  utmoft  hazard  of  peiifhing  by  famine  as 
well  as  difeafe,  they  fet  fire  to  the  leaft  valuable  of 
their  veftels,  referving  only  about  5°  for  tliemfelves, 
in  which  they  bid  a  final  adieu  to  Virginia,  fome  fail¬ 
ing  to  Florida,  fome  to  Bermuda,  and  the  reft  to  the  ' 

Weft  Indies.  .  2^7 

In  South  Carolina  the  provincials  had  a  more  for-Br;tiftl  al^ 
midable  enemy  to  deal  with.  A  fquadron,  whofe  ob-  mament 
je&  was  the  reduction  of  Charleftown,  had  been  fitted  fent  againft  t 
out  in  December  1775;  but  by  reafon  of  unfavourable  Charles- 
weather  did  not  reach  Cape  Fear  in  North  Carolina town* 
till -the  month  of  May  1776:  and  here  it  met  with 
further  obftacles  till  the  end  of  the  month.  Thus  the 
Americans,  always  noted  for  their  alertnefs  in  railing 
fortifications,  had  time  to  ftrengthen.thofe  of  Charles¬ 
town  in  Such  a  maimer  as  rendered  it  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  attacked.  The  Britifh  fquadron  confided 
of  two  50  gun  Ships,  four  of  30  guns,  two  of  20,  an 
armed  Schooner  and  bomb-ketch  ;  all  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Sir  Peter  Parker.  The  land  forces  were 
commanded  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  Generals  Clin¬ 
ton  and  Vaughan.  As  they  had  yet  no  intelligence  of 
the  evacuation  of  Bofton,  General  Howe  difpatched  a 
veffei  to  Cape  Fear  with  fome  inftru&ions  ;  but  it  was 
too  late  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  June  the  fquadron 
anchored  off  Charleftown  bar.  Here  they  met  with 
fome  difficulty  in  crofting,  being  obliged  to  take  out 
the  guns  from  the  two  large  ffiips,  which  were,  not¬ 
withftanding,  feveral  times  in  danger  of  flicking  faff.*  - 
The  next  obftacle  was  a  ftrong  fort  on  Sullivan’s  ifland, 
fix  miles  eaft  from  Charleftown  ;  which,  though  not 
completely  finifhed,  was  very  llrong.  However,  the 
Britilh  generals  refolved  without  hefitation  to  attacx 
it ;  but  though  an  attack  was  eafy  from  thefea,  it  was 
very  difficult  to  obtain  a  co-operation  of  the  land 
forces.  This  was  attempted  by  landing  them  on 
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America.  Long  Ifland,  adjacent  to  Sullivan’s  Ifland  on  the  eaft, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  very  narrow  creek,  faid 
not  to  be  above  two  feet  deep  at  low  water.  Oppofite 
to  this  ford  the  provincials  had  polled  a  ftrong  body  of 
troops,  with  cannon  and  intrenchments  ;  while  Gene¬ 
ral  Lee  was  polled  on  the  main  land,  with  a  bridge  of 
boats  betwixt  that  and  Sullivan's  Ifland,  fo  that  he 
could  at  pleafure  fend  reinforcements  to  the  troops  in 
the  fort  on  Sullivan’s  Ifland. 

On  the  part  of  the  Britifli,  fo  many  delays  occurred, 
■that  it  was  the  28th  of  June  before  matters  were  in 
vreadinefs  for  an  attack;  and  by  this  time  the  provin¬ 
cials  had  abundantly  provided  for  their  reception.  On 
the  morning  of  that  day  the  bomb-ketch  began  to 
throw  lhells  into  Fort  Sullivan,  and  about  mid-day  the 
two  50  gun  fhips  and  50  gun  frigates  came  up  and 
began  a  fevere  fire.  Three  other  frigates  were  ordered 
to  take  their  flation  between  Charleitown  and  the  fort, 
in  order  to  enfilade  the  batteries,  and  cut  off  the  com¬ 
munication  with  the  main  land  ;  but  through  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  pilots  they  all  fluck  fad ;  and  though 
two  of  them  were  difentangled,  they  were  found  to  be 
totally  unfit  for  fervice,:  the  third  was  burnt,  that  fhe 
538  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  fleet  The  attack  was  therefore  confined  to  the  five  armed 
‘trtake  afu-p  •  s  anj  bomb-ketch,  between  whom  and  the  fort  a 
nous  at-  drea.dful  fire  enfued.  The  Briftol  differed  exceflively. 

C  The  fprings  on  her  cable  being  fliot  away,  fhe  was  for 

fome  time  entirely  expofed  to  the  enemy's  fire.  As 
a  the  enemy  poured  in  great  quantities  of  red-hot  balls, 
Bravery  of  fhe  was  twice  in  flames.  The  captain  (Mr  Morris) 
Captain  after  receiving  five  wounds,  was  obliged  to  go  below 
-Morris.  deck;  \n  order  to  have  his  arm  amputated.  After  un¬ 
dergoing  this  operation  he  returned  to  his  place,  where 
he  received  another  wound,  but  dill  refufed  to  quit 
his  flation  :  at  lad  he  received  a  red-hot  ball  in  his 
belly  which  inflantly  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Of  all 
the  officers  and  feamen  who  dood  on  the  quarter-deck 
of  this  veffel,  not  one  efcaped  without  a  wound  ex¬ 
cepting  Sir  Peter  Parker  alone  ;  whofe  intrepidity  and 
240  prefence  of  mind  on  this  occaiion  was  very  remarkable. 
The  Bri-  The  engagement  laded  till  darknefs  put  an  end  to  it. 
riOi  repul-  L*ttle  jamage  was  done  by  the  Britifli,  as  the  works 
of  the  enemy  lay  fo  low  that  many  of  the  fliot  flew 
over  ;  and  the  fortifications,  being  compofed  of  palm- 
trees  mixed  with  earth,  were  extremely  well  calculated 
to  refid  the  impreflion  of  cannon.  During  the  height 
of  the  attack,  the  provincial  batteries  remained  for 
fome  time  filent,  fo  that  it  was  concluded  that  they 
had  been  abandoned ;  but  this  was  found  to  proceed 
only  from  want  of  powder  ;  for  as  foon  as  a  fupply  of 
this  neceffary  article  was  obtained,  the  firing  was  re- 
fumed  as  brifk  as  before.  During  the  whole  of  this 
defperate  engagement  it  was  found  impoffible  for  the 
land-forces  to  give  the  lead  afliflance  to  the  fleet.  The 
enemy’s  works  were  found  to  be  much  ftronger  than 
they  had  been  imagined,  and  the  depth  of  water  ef¬ 
fectually  prevented  them  from  making  any  attempt. 
In  this  unfuccefsful  attack  the  killed  and  wounded  on 
the  part  of  the  Britifh  amounted  to  about  200.  The 
Briftol  and  Experiment  were  fo  much  damaged,  that 
it  was  thought  they  could  not  have  been  got  over  the 
bar  ;  however,  this  was  at  laft  accompliflied  by  a  very 
rrreat  exertion  of  naval  fkill,  to  the  furprife  of  the  pro¬ 
vincials,  who  had  expe&ed  to  make  them  both  prizes. 
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On  the  American  fide  the  lofs  was  judged  to  have  been  America, 
very  confiderable,  as  moil  of  their  guns  were  difmount-  v-— 
ed,  and  reinforcements  had  poured  into  the  fort  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  a&ion.  241 

This  year  alfo,  the  Americans,  haring  fo  frequently  American 
made  trial  of  their  valour  by  land,  became  defirous  offc*m  a  j 
trying  it  by  fea  alfo,  and  of  forming  a  navy  that  mightna  y' 
in  fome  meafure  be  able  to  proted  their  trade,  and  do 
eftential  hurt  to  the  enemy.  In  ^  the  beginning  of 
March  Commodore  Ilopkins  was  difpatched  with  five 
frigates  to  the  Bahama  I  (lands,  where  he  made  himfelf 
maker  of  the  ordnance  and  military  (lores ;  but  the 
gunpowder,  which  had  been  the  principal  objedl,  was 
removed.  On  his  return  he  captured  feveral  veflels  ; 
but  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  on  the  Glafgow  frigate, 
which  found  means  to  efcape  notwithftanding  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  his  whole  fquadron. 

The  time,  however,  was  now  come  when  tlie  forti¬ 
tude  and  patience  of  the  Americans  were  to  undergo  a 
fevere  trial.  Hitherto  they  had  been  an  the  whole  fuc- 
cefsful  in  their  operations:  but  now  they  were  doomed 
to  experience,  misfortune,  mifery,  and  difgrace  ;  the 
enemy  over-running  their  country,  and  their  own  ar¬ 
mies  not  able  to  face  them  in  the  field.  The  province 
of  Mew  York,  as  being  the  mod  central  colony,  and 
mod  acceflible  by  fea,  was  pitched  upon  for  the  objeft  341 
of  the  main  attack.  The  force  fent  againft  it  confided  Armame 
of  6  drips  of  the  line,  30  frigates,  befides  other  armed  fentagaii1 
veflels,  and  a  vaft  number  of  tranfports.  The  fleetNewVar 
was  commanded  by  Lord  Howe,  and  the  land  forces 
by  his  brother  General  Howe,  who  was  now  at  Hali¬ 
fax.  The  latter,  however,  a  confiderable  time  before 
his  brother  arrived,  had  fet  fail  from  Halifax,  and 
lay  before  New  York,  but  without  attempting  to 
commence  hoftilities  until  he  fhould  be  joined  by  his 
brother.  The  Americans  had,  according  to  cuftom, 
fortified  New  York  and  the  adjacent  ifiands  in  an  4  ? 
extraordinary  manner.  However,  General  Howe  wasGeneraj 
fuffered  to  land  his  troops  on  Staten  Ifland,  where  heHowelau 
was  foon  joined  by  a  number  of  the  inhabitants.  A- on  State: 
bout  the  middle  of  July,  Lord  Howe  arrived  with  thelfland* 
grand  armament ;  and  being  one  of  the  commiffioners 
appointed  to  receive  the  fubmifllon  of  the  colonifts,  he 
publiftxed  a  circular  letter  to  this  purpofe  to  the  feveral 
governors  who  had  lately  been  expelled  from  their  pro¬ 
vinces,  defiring  them  to  make  the  extent  of  his  com* 
miflion,  and  the  powers  he  was  invefted  with  by  par¬ 
liament,  as  public  as  poflible.  Here,  however,  con- 
grefs  faved  him  trouble,  by  ordering  his  letter  and 
declaration  to  be  publiftied  in  all  the  newfpapers,  that 
every  one,  as  they  faid,  might  fee  the  infidioufnefs  of 
the  Britifli  miniflry,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  truft 
to  befides  the  exertion  of  their  own  valour.  .  244 

Lord  Howe  next  fent  a  letter  to  General  Wafhing-  General 
ton  ;  but  as  it  was  direfted  “  To  George  Washington,  Wafbing- 
Efq;”  the  General  refufed  to  accept  of  it,  as  not#be-  tonrefufi 
ing  directed  in  the  ftyle  fuitable  to  his  flation.  ^°froemYcB 
obviate  this  objection,  Adjutant-general  Paterfon  wasjjowe#  ' 
fent  with  another  letter,  directed  “  To  George  Waili- 
ington,  &c.  Sec.  &c.”  But  though  a  very  polite  re¬ 
ception  was  given  to  the  bearer.  General  Wafhington 
utterly  refufed  the  fetter  ;  nor  could  any  explanation 
of  the  Adjutant  induce  him  to  accept  of  it.  The  only 
interefting  part  of  the  converfation  was  that  relating  to 
the  powers  of  the  commiffioners,  of  which  Lord  Howe 

was 
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™  ^  *-  ,.  ,  w  tlt,e  oofleffion  of  the  camp  and  artil-  America. 

America,  was  one.  The  adjust  told  him,  that  thefe  powers  ^  Je  had  abLdoned. 

^-v— 'were  very  extenfive  ;  that  the  comm.ffioners  txere  de^  y[a  \  though  complete,  was  very  far  from  *9 

t-rmined  to  exert  themfelves  to  the  utmoit,  m  order  to  J  y  - - — ,r nnampd  Lord. 

bring  about  a  reconciliation  ;  and  that  he  hoped  the 
general  would  confider  this  vtfit  as  a  ftep  towards  it. 
feeneral  Waihington  replied,  that  it  did  not  appear 
that  thefe  powers  confided  in  any  thing  elle  than  grant¬ 
ing  pardons ;  and  as  America  had  committed  no  offence, 

(he  allied  no  forgivenels,  and  was  onl)  defen-.ng  h 

UI1Thelderihon'of  every  thing  being  now  by  content 
commence  0f  bot]j  parties  left  to  the  (word,  no  time  was  ioit, 
but  hoftilities  commenced  as  foon  as  the  bntiih  tioops 
could  be  colleaed.  This,  however,  was  not  done  be¬ 
fore  the  month  of  Auguft ;  when  they  landed  without 
any  oppofition  on  Long  Ifland,  oppoiite  to  the  jhore 
of  Staten  Ifland.  General  Putnam,  with  a  large  body 
246  of  troops,  lay  encamped  and  ftrongly  foitified  on  a 
Situation  nen;nfula  0n  the  oppofite  fliore,  with  a  range  oi  lull 
of  the  Br»*  betwesn  tbe  armies,  the  principal  pafs  of  which  was 
near  a  place  called  Fuit-bujb.  Here  the  centre  of  the 
Britilli  army,  confiding  of  Heflians,  took  Poft  *  *e 
left  wing,  under  General  Grant,  lying  near  the  (hore  , 
and  theg  right,  confitling  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Britilli  forces,  lay  under  Lord  Percy,  Cornwallis,  and 
General  Clinton.  Putnam  had  ordered  the  paCes  to 
be  fecured  by  large  detachments,  which  was  executed 
as  to  thofe  at  hand  ;  but  one  of  the  utmoft  importance 
that  lay  at  a  distance,  was  entirely  neglefled.  t  his 
gave  an  opportunity  to  a  large  body  of  troops  under 
Lord  Percy  and  Clinton  to  pafs  the  mountains  and 
attack  the  Americans  in  the  rear,  while  they  were  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  Heflians  in  front.  Through  this piece 
of  negligence  their  defeat  became  inevitable.  Thofe 
who  wefe  engaged  with  the  Heflians  firft  perceived 
their  miftake,  and  began  a  retreat  towards  their 
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nothing  to  ao  out  ta^c 
lery  which  they  had  abandoned. 

This  viftory,  though  complet-,  -  -  .  T  ,  Lora 

bcino-  fo  decisive  as  the  conquerors  imagined.  Lord  Hswefen(Js 
Howe,  fuppofmg  that  it  would  be  futhcrent  to  mtimi-a  meffage 
date  the  congrefs  into  fome  terms,  fent  General  Sulli- to  con- 
van,  who  had  been  taken  prifoner  in  the  late  aaion,  to  greft, 
congrefs,  with  a  melfage,  importing,  that  though  he 
could  not  confifteutly  treat  with  them  as  a  legal  alTem- 
blv,  vet  he  would  be  very  glad  to_ confer  with  any  ot 
the  members  in  their  private  capacity  ;  let ting  forth  at 
the  fame  time  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  powers  as 
commiffloner.  But  the  congrefs  wer  e  11  ,t  as  yet  iuffi- 
ciently  humbled  to  deiogate  m  the  leaft  from  the  dig- 
nitv  of  character  they  had  aflumed.  They  replied,  that 
the  congrels  of  the  free  and  independent  Hates  of  Arne- 
rica  could  not  confiftently  fend  any  of  its  members  . n  **> 
another  capacity  than  that  which  they  had  pubhelyaf- on 
fumed  ;  but  as  they  were  extremeiy  defirous  of  relto-by  a  com. 
rimr  peace  to  their  country  upon  equitable  conditions,  mittee. 
they  would  appoint  a  committee  of  their  body  to  wait 
upon  him,  and  leant  what  propofals  he  had  to  make. 

PThis  produced  a  new  conference.  1 1  he  committee 
appointed  by  congrefs  was  compoftd  -of  Dr  Frankim, 

Mr  Adams,  and  Mr  Rutledge.  They  were  very  po¬ 
litely  received  by  his  Lordiliip;  but  the  conference  pro¬ 
ved  as  fruitlefs  as-before  independency  had  been  decla¬ 
red  •  and  the  final  anfwcr  of  the  deputies  was,  that 
they  were  extremely  willing  to  enter  into  any  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  that  might  conduce  to  the  good  ot 
both  nations,  but  that  they  would  not  treat  in  any  o-  25t 
ther  charadler  than  that  of  independent  ftates.  1ms  The  confe- 

pofitive  declaration  inftantly  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  rente  ter- 
reconciliation  ;  and  it  was  refolded  to  profecute  th^nimatesm- 
with  the  utmoft  vigour.  Lord  Howe,  after  publ.ftimg  e“et‘ua  • 
a  manifefto,  in  which  he  declared  the  refufal  of  con- 


their  miftake,  and  began  a  retreat  b Jthe  Britifti  grefs,  and  that  he  Kimfelf  was  willing  to  confer  with  all 
camp  ;  but  the  paffage  was  intercepted  by  |.ell  dilp0fecl  perfons  about  the  means  of  reftonng  pu- 

troops,  who  drove  them  back  into  the  woo ds.  H  I '  m  fet  about  the  moft  proper  methods  for 

reducing  the  city  of  New  York.  Here  the  provincial 
troops  were  polled,  and  from  a  great  number  of  batte- 
ries  kept  continually  annoying  the  Bntiih  (hipping 
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r^erem^thei;=  ;Tnd  Thus  were  they  for 
many  hours  flaiightered  between  d*  two  parties,  no 
way  of  efcape  remaining  but  by  breating  through  the 
Britifh  troops,  and  thus  regaining  their  camp.  In 
attempt  many  periled;  and  the  right  wing,  engaged 

*47  With  General  Grant,  fltared  the  fame  fate.  Theviaory 

The  Ame-  cornplete  ;  and  the  Americans  loft  on  this  fatal 
fcawd  day  (AugPuft  2 7* )  between  tooo  and  4000  men,  of 
with  great  whom  2000  were  killed  in  the  battle  or  pur  ui  . 
daughter.  mon8;  thefe  a  regiment,  confirming  of  young  gen  em 

Of  fofrnne  and  family  in  Maryland,  was  almoft  entirely 
cut  in  pieces,  and  of  the  furvivors  not  one  eicaped 

without  a  wound.  r 

The  ardour  of  the  Britilli  troops  was  now  fo  great, 
that  they  could  fcarce  be  reftrained  from  attacking  the 
lines  of  the  provincials  ;  but  for  this  there  was  now  no 
occafion,  as  it  was  certain  they  could  not  be  defended. 
Of  the  Britiih  only  61  were  killed  in  this  engagement, 
and  257  wounded.  Eleven  hundred  of  the  enemy, 
among  whom  were  three  generals,  were  taken  pn- 

The’fa-  f°nAsS'noneofthe  American  commanders  thought  k 
bandon  proper  to  ri(k  another  attack,  it  was  refolved  to  aban- 
their  camp  jon  tbeir  camp  as  foon  as  poffible.  Accordingly  o 
in  ‘he  the  night  of  the  29th  of  Auguft,  the  whole  of  the  con- 
nisht-  tinental  troops  were  ferried  over  with  the :  utmoft Tecre- 
cy  and  file- ice  ;  fo  that  in  the  morning  the  Britiih  Had 
Voi.  I.  Part  IL 


Ties  Kept  lUULUlUrtii;  a  a 

The  Eaft  River  lay  between  them,  of  about  1 200  yards 
in  breadth,  which  the  Britiih  troops  were  extremely 
defirous  of  paffmg.  At  Lift  the  fhips  having,  after  an 
inceffant  cannonade  of  feveral  days,  filenceu  the  moit 
troublefome  batteries,  a  body  of  troops  was  fent  up 
the  river  to  a  bay,  about  three  miles  diftant,  where  the 
fortifications  were  lefs  ftrong  than  in  other  places.. 

Here  havinf  driven  off  the  provincials  by  the  cannon 
of  the  fleet?  they  marched  direftly  towards  the  city  ; 
but  the  enemy  finding  that  they  Ihould  now  be :  attack-  ^eand^0^ 
ed  on  all  fides,  abandoned  die  city,  and  retired  to  thefcy  the  pra. 
north  of  the  ifland,  where  their  principal  force  was  col-  vincial3. 
le&ed  In  their  paflage  thither  they  Ikirmiflied  with 
the  Britifh,  but  carefully  avoided  a  general  engage- 
ment ;  and  it  was  obferved  that  they  did  not  behave 
with  that  ardour  and  impetuous  valour  which  had  hi¬ 
therto  marked  their  chafer.  #  253 

The  Britiih  and  provincial  armies  were  not  now  a- Situation 
JAo  mfc  mL  f.™  JKk  other.  The  ^ 

lay  encamped  from  (here  to  fliore  for  an  extent  of  two  AmericaK 
miles,  being  the  breadth  of  the  ifland,  which  though  arnije3, 

15  miles  long,  exceeds  not  two  in  any  part  in  breadth. 

The  provincials,  who  lay  dire&ly  oppofite,  had  flrength- 
4  P  exwa 
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^America,  cned  their  camp  with  many  fortifications ;  at  the  fame  and  employ  himfelf  in  reducing 


’  time,  being  mailers  of  all  the  palfes  and  defiles  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  camps,  they  were  enabled  to  defend  them- 
felves  againfl  an  army  much  more  numerous  than  their 
own ;  and  they  had  alfo  ftrongly  fortified  a  pafs  called 
King's  Bridge ,  whence  they  could  fecure  a  paffage  to 
the  continent  in  cafe  of  any  misfortune.  Here  General 
Wafhington,  in  order  to  inure  the  provincials  to  adlual 
fervice,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  annoy  the  enemy  as 
much  as  poflible,  employed  his  troops  in  continual 
flurmifties  ;  by  which  it  was  obferved  that  they  foon 
recovered  their  fpirits,  and  behaved  with  their  ufual 
boldnefs. 

As  the  fituation  of  the  two  armies  was  now  highly 
inconvenient  for  the  Britilh  generals,  it  was  refolved  to 
make  fuch  movements  as  might  oblige  General  Walh 


the  forts  which  the  America, 
provincials  flail  retained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  ~ 
York.  In  this  he  met  with  the  moil  complete  fuccefs. 

The  Americans,  on  the  approach  of  the  king's  forces, 
retreated  from  King’s  Bridge  into  Fort  Wafhington ; 
and  this,  as  well  as  Fort  Lee,  which  lay  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  was  quickly  reduced,  though  the  garriion 
made  their  efcape.  Thus  the  Jerfeys  were  laid  en-Tjie 
tirely  open  to  the  incu,rfions  of  the  Britifh  troops  ;  and  feyS entire- 
fo  fully  were  thefe  provinces  taken  pofTeflion  of  by  tliely  overrun 
Royal  army,  that  its  winter-quarters  extended  from^y  the  Bri- 
New  Brunfwick  to  the  river  Delaware.  Had  any  t^1  lrocJ 
number  of  boats  been  at  hand,  it  is  probable  that  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  would  now  have  fallen  into  their  hands.  All 
thefe,  however,  had  been  carefully  removed  by  the  A- 
meiicans.  In  lieu  of  this  enterprife,  Sir  Henry  Clin 


ington  to  relinquifh  his  flrong  fituation.  The  poflef-  ,  ton  undertook  an  expedition  to  Rhode  Ifland,  and  be- 


fion  of  New  York  had  been  lefs  beneficial  than  was  ex 
pefled.  It  had  been  concerted  among  the  provincials, 


that  the  city  fhould  be  burnt  at  the  time  of  evacuation  ; 
but  as  they  were  forced  to  depart  with  precipitation, 
they  were  prevented  from  putting  the  fcheme  in  exe- 
Kew  Yorkcution<  In  a  few  days,  however,  it  was  attempted  by 
tfet  on  fire  fome  who  had  been  left  behind  for  that  purpofe.  Ta- 
by  the  pro- king  advantage  of  a  high  wind  and  dry  weather,  the 
vincials.  town  was  let  on  fire  in  f everal  places  at  once,  by  means 
of  combuftibles  properly  placed  for  that  purpofe  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  moil  active  exertions  of  the  foldiery 
and  failors,  a  fourth  part  of  the  city  was  confirmed. 

On  this  'occafion  the  Britifh  were  irritated  to  the 
highefl  degree ;  and  many  perfons,  faid  to  be  incen¬ 
diaries,  were  without  mercy  thrown  into  the  flames. 
It  was  determined  to  force  the  provincial  army  to  a 
greater  diftance,  that  they  might  have  it  lefs  in  their 
power,  by  any  emiffaries,  to  engage  others  in  a  fimilar 
attempt.  For  this  purpofe,  Gen.  Howe  having  left  Lord 
Percy  with  fufficient  force  to  garrifon  New  York,  he  em¬ 
barked  his  army  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  by  which  they 
were  conveyed  thro’  the  dangerous  paffage  called  Hell 
ton  obliged  Qafg^  ailcj  landed  near  the  town  of  Well  Chefler,  lying 
farther6  on  continent  towards  Conne&icut.  Here  having 
from  New  received  a  fupply  of  men  and  provifions,  they  moved 
York.  to  New  Rochelle,  fituated  on  the  found  which  feparates 
Long  Ifland  from  the  continent.  After  this,  receiving 
ilill  frefh  reinforcements,  they  made  fuch  movements  as 
threatened  to  diflrefs  the  provincials  very  much,  by 
cutting  off  their  convoys  of  provifions  from  Conne&i- 
cut,  and  thus  force  them  to  an  engagement.  This, 
however,  General  Wafhington  determined  at  all  e- 
vents  to  avoid.  He  therefore  extended  his  forces  in¬ 
to  a  long  line  oppofite  to  the  way  in  which  the  enemy 
marched,  keeping  the  Bruna,  a  river  of  confiderable 
magnitude,  between  the  two  armies,  with  the  North 
River  on  his  rear.  Here  again  the  provincials  conti¬ 
nued  for  fome  time  to  annoy  and  fkirmifh  with  the 
6  Royal  army,  until  at  laft,  by  fome  other  manoeuvres. 
Is  defeated  the  Britifh  general  found  means  to* attack  them  advan- 
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Waftung- 


at  the 
White 
Plains. 


tageoufly  at  a  place  called  the  IV hit e  Plains,  and  drove 
them  from  fome  of  their  polls.  The  vi&ory  on  this 
occafion  was  much  lefs  complete  than  the  former;  how¬ 
ever  it  obliged  the  provincials  once  more  to  fhift  their 
ground,  and  to  retreat  farther  up  the  country.  General 
Howe  purified  for  fome  time;  but  at  lait  finding  all  his 
endeavours  vain  to  bring  the  Americans  to  a  pitched 
_  battle,  fie  determined  to  give  over  fuch  an  ufelefs  chace, 


His  expedition 


came  mafler  of  it  without  lofing  a  man,  _  i^noae 

was  alfo  attended  with  this  further  advantage,  that  thej^an(j 
American  fleet  under  Commodore  Hopkins  was  obligedken. 
to  fail  as  far  as  poflible  up  the  river  Providence,  and 
thus  remained  entirely  ufelefs. 

The  fame  ill  fuccefs  continued  to  attend  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  in  other  parts.  After  their  expulfion  from  Ca¬ 
nada,  they  had  croffed  the  lake  Champlain,  and  taken 
up  their  quarters  at  Crown  Point,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned.  Here  they  remained  for  fome  time  in 
fafety,  as  the  Britilh  had  no  velfels  on  the  lake, 
and  confequently  General  Burgoyne  could  not  purfue  2  | 

them.  To  remedy  this  deficiency,  there  was  no  poflible  TheBri tiff 
method,  but  either  to  conftnRl  velfels  on  'the  fpot,  orconvey 
take  to  pieces  fome  veffels  already  conftru&ed,  and  drag  velTels  up 
them  up  the  river  into  the  lake.  This,  however,  was*he  Iakc 
effected  in  no  longer  a  fpace  than  three  months  ;  an<f  ja^m^ 
the  Britilh  general,  after  incredible  toil  and  difficulty, 
faw  himfeli  in  poffeflion  of  a  great  number  of  velfels, 
by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  purfue  his  enemies, 
and  invade  them  in  his  turn.  The  labour  undergone 
at  this  time  by  the  fea  and  land  forces  mull  indeed 
have  been  prodigious  ;  fince  there  were  conveyed  over 
land,  and  dragged  up  the  rapids  of  St  Laurence,  no 
fewer  than  50  large  long-boats,  400  batteaux,  befides  a 
vafl  number  of  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  a  gondola  of 
30  tons.  The  intent  of  the  expedition  was  to  pufli 
forward  before  winter  to  Albany,  where  the  army  vrould 
take  up  its  winter-quarters,  and  next  fpring  effect  a 
jun&ion  with  that  under  General  Howe,  when  it  was 
not  doubted  that  the  united  force  and  Ikill  of  thefe  two 
commanders  would  fpeedily  put  a  termination  to  the 


By  reafon  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  this  fleet  had  been  attended,  it  was  the 
beginning  of  October  before  the  expedition  could  be 
undertaken.  It  was  now,  however,  by  every  judge  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  completely  able  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  for 
which  it  was  intended.  It  confided  of  one  large  vef- 
fel  with  three  malls,  carrying  18  twelve-pounders;  two 
fchooners,  the  one  carrying  1 4,  the  other  1 2  fix-poun¬ 
ders  ;  a  large  flat-bottomed  radeau  with  6  twenty-four 
and  6  twelve-pounders;  and  a  gondola  with  8  nine-poun¬ 
ders.  Befides  thefe  were  20  velfels  of  a  fmaller  fize, 
called  gun-boat  ,  carrying  each  a  piece  of  brafs  ordnance 
from  nine  to  24  pounders,  or  howitzers.  Several  long¬ 
boats  were  fitted  out  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  befides 
all  thefe,  there  was  a  vail  number  of  boats*  and  tenders 

'  of 
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of  various  f,zes,_to  be  ufed  as  SteS.’  ’in  this^mem  U  was^XSt  that ' 

-as  manned  by  a  number  ot  elect  or  me  aeres  ^  enl  1J0  .  a 


America* 
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Deftroy 
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feanS^dtheguns  were  to  be'  feme l  by  a  detach¬ 
ment  from  the  corps  of  artillery ;  the  officers  and  fol- 
diers  appointed  for  this  expedition  were  alfo  cnofen  out 

To  oppofe  this  formidable  armament  the  Americans 
had  only  a  very  inconliderable  force,  commanded  by 
General  Arnold;  who,  after  engaging  part  of  the  Bn 
tiffi  fleet  for  a  whole  day,  took  advantage  of  the  dark- 
nefs  of  the  night  to  fet  fail  without  being  perceived, 
and  next  morning  was  out  ot  light :  but  he  was  fo 
hotly  purfued  by  the  British,  that  on  the  fecond l  day 
after  he  .was  overtaken,  and  forced  to  atecond  engage 
ment.  In  this  he  behaved  with  great  gallantry  ;  but 

his  force  being  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  h 
11  ..  ,  &  i  •  fpt-tVw-m  nn  tire. 


Ui  CiJw  wait  vii  ^ 

each  foldier  fliould  have  100  aeres  ;  an  eniign  15 Oi  a 
lieutenant  200  ;  a  captain  300;  a  major  400;  a  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  450;  and  a  colonel  5° o.  ho  lanas 
were  promifed  to  thole  who  enliiled  only  for  three 
years.  All  officers  or  foldiers  difabled  through  wounds 
received  in  the  fervice  were  to  enjoy  half* pay  during 
life.  To  defray  the  expence,  congrefs  borrowed  hve 
millions  of  dollars  at  live  per  cent. ;  for  payment  oi 
which  the  United  States  became  furety.  At  the  lame 
time,  in  order  to  animate  the  people  to  vigorous  ex¬ 
ertions,  a  declaration  was  publilhed,  m  which  they  let ' 
forth  the  neceffity  there  was  for  taking  proper  methods 
to  infure  fuccefs  in  their  caufe  :  they  endeavoured  to 

palliate  as  much  as  pollible  the  misfortunes  which  had 
*  .  1  t  _ r _ r-n'nlp  nt  the 


...  force  being  very  inferior  to  that  of  t -  enemy, pam.ue  the  true  caufe  of  the 

was  obliged  to  run  his  ihips  alhore  an  -f  prefen[  ditoefs  to  be  the  fiiort  term  of  enliilment. 

A  few  only  efcaped  to  Lake  George  ,  and  the  g  P  This  declaration,  together  with  the  imminent  dan 

of  Crown  Point  having  deftroyed  or  earned .off  every  1  ms  d-ciarat  o  ,  _  &  A . . . . 


26l 

The  v  me- 


thinu  of  value,  retired  to  Ticonderago.  Thither  Ge¬ 
neral  C arleton  Intended  to  have  puriued  them  ;  but 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  appeared  fo  many 
and  fo  great,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  march  back 
into  Canada,  and  debit  from  any  further  operations 

t,UThS  K^Sfairs  of  the  Americans  feemed  every 
aT  where  going  to  wreck;  even  thoffi  who^had  been  molt 


noTeiT  fanguine'in°their  caufe  began  to  waver.  - 

tirelydif-  alfo,  for  which  the  foldiers  had  enlifted  themfel  c 
j  .  1  „ 1.  _  t _ 4  nf  rhe  nre- 


perfed 


was  now  expired;  and  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  pre 
ceding  campaign  had  been  fo  very  dilcouragmg,  that 
no  perfon  was  willing  to  engage  himfelf  during  the 
continuance  of  a  war,  of  which  the  event  feemed 
to  be  fo  doubtful.  In  confequdhce  of  this,  there¬ 
fore,  General  Walhlngton  found  his  army  daily  de- 
creaflne  in  (Length  ;  fo  that  from  30,000.  of  whom  it 

confided  when  General  Howe  landed  on  Staten  Ifland, 

fcarce  a  tenth-part  could  now  be  muttered  1o <  M .It 

the  chief  commander  as  much  as  poffible.  General  Lee 
had  collected  a  body  of  forces  in  the  north  ;  but  on  his 
way  fouthward,  having  imprudently  taken  up  his  lod¬ 
ging  at  fome  diltance  from  his  troops,  information  was 
liven  to  Colonel  Harcourt,  who  happened  at  that  time 
to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Lee  was  made  pnfoner. 
General  The  lofs  of  this  general  was  much  regretted,  the  more 
Lee  taken  efpecially  as  he  was  of  fupenor  quality  to  any^ pn-oner 


1  Ulb  UfUtUtuiun, 

ger  of  Philadelphia,  determined  the  Americans  to  exert 
themfelves  to  the  utmoft  in  order  to  reinforce  General 
\V afhing  ton’s  army.  They  foon  received  aarther  en¬ 
couragement,  however,  by  an  exploit  of  that  general 
againft  the  Heffians.  As  the  Royal  army  extended  in 
different  cantonments  for  a  great  way,  Gen .  >Val  nng- 
ton,  perceiving  the  imminent  danger  to  which  Philadel¬ 
phia  was  expofed,refolved  to  make  fome  attempt  on  thole 
divifions  of  the  enemy  which  lay  neareft  that  city. 
Thefe  happened  to  be  the  Heflians,  who  lay  m  tliree 
divifions,  the  laft  only  20  miles  diftant  from  Philadel- 
On  the  25th  of  December,  having  collected  as 


pnidt  vii  tiiw  ^ j 1  ^  7  o  .  1  • 

confiderable  a  force  as  he  could,  he  fet  out  with  an  in- 
tent  to  furprife  that  body  of  the  enemy  .who  lay  at 
Trenton.  His  army  was  divided  into  three  bodies  ; 
one  of  which  he  ordered  tocrofs  the  Delaware  at  Tren¬ 
ton  Ferry,  a  little  below  the  town ;  the  fecond  at  a 
good  diftance  below,  at  a  place  called  Burdento-wn, 
where  the  fecond  divifion  of  Heffians  was  placed;  wn.le 
he  himfelf,  with  the  third,  directing  his  courfe  to  a 
ferry  fome  miles  above  Trenton,  intended  to  have  pal- 
fed  it  at  midnight,  and  attack  the  Heffians  at  breac 
of  day.  But  by  reafon  of  various  impediments,  it  was 
eight  in  the  morning  before  he  could  reach  the  place  or 
his  detonation.  The  enemy,  however,  did  not  perceive 
his  approach  till  they  were  iuddenly  attacked.  Colonel 
Ralle,  who  commanded  them,  did  all  that  could  be 


Lee  taken  efpecially  as  he  was  of  fuperior  qua  d^ot  expected  from  a  brave  and  experienced  officer  ;  but 

prifoner.  h  * -££2  52ft  was  in.fnch  confhfion,  that  no  efforts  of 

lore  UC  c  _  ^  ~  t  1  e  uric 


lore  oe  excnany.cu.  - - ,  , 

exchange  for  him  and  refufed  ;  and  the  congrefs  was 
highly  irritated  at  its  being  reported  that  he  was  to  be 
treated  as  a  deferter,  having  been  a  half-pay  officer  in 
the  Britifh  fervice  at  the  commencement  ot  the  war. 
In  confequence  of  this  they  iffued  a  proclamation,., 
threatening  to  retaliate  on  the  pnfoners  in  their  pollel- 
fion  whatever  punifhment  Ihould  be  mfli&ed  on  any  of 
thofe  taken  by  the  Bv.tifh,  and  efpecially  that  their 
conduft  Ihould  be  regulated  by  the  treatment  of  Gene- 

ra\rTthe  mean  time  they  proceeded' with  the  moll  in¬ 
defatigable  diligence  to  recruit  their  artny,  and  bound 
their  foldiers  to  ferve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  or  du- 
Continent-ring  the  continuance  of  the  war.  The 
al  army  f0r  the  enfuing  campaign,  was  to  conint  or  zo  bat  a- 
fcr  1777-  plons;  of  which  each  province  was  to  contribute  its 
quota  j,  and  20.  dollars  were  odered  as  a  bounty  to 
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expected  irum  ^  1  <!*■<-  --r' - ; -  re  '  c 

every  thing  was  in  fuch  confufion,  that  no  efforts  or 
valour  or  lkill  could  now  retrieve  matters.  The  colo¬ 
nel  himfelf  was  mortally  wounded,  his  troops  were 
entirely  br.  ken,  their  artillery  feized,  and  about  icoo 

taken  prifoners.  ,  , 

This  aflion,  though  feemingly  of  no  very  decifive 
nature,  was  fufficient  at  that  time  to  .turn  the  fortune 
of  war  in  favour  of  America.  It  tended  greatly  to. 
leffen  the  fear  which  the  provincials  had  of  the  Helix- 
ans,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  equally  abated  the  confi¬ 
dence  which  the  Britifh  had  till  now  put  m  them.  Re¬ 
inforcements  came  into  General  Waflnngton’s  army 
from  all  quarters ;  fo  that  he  was  foon  in  a  condition 
to  leave  Philadelphia,  and  take  up  his  quarters  at  Tren- 
ton.  Emboldened  by  his  fuccefs,  he  determined  to  make  atte  t 
an  attempt  on  a  divifion  of  the  Britifh  forces  Rationed  on  three 
at  Maidenhead,  a  town  fituated  half  way  between  Tren-  Britifh  re* 
ton  and  Princetown.  This  confuted  of  three  regiments  siment*.; 

4  Ft  under. 
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America,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Mawhood,  an  officer 
of  great  merit.  The  troops  were  furprifcd  on  their 
But  th  m;lrch  5  hut  though  they  were  feparately  furrounded 
make  e:oc)dan^  attacked  by  a  force  fo  vaftly  fuperior,  they  charged 
their  re-  the  enemy  fo  refolutely  with  their  bayonets,  that  they 
treat.  effedfed  a  retreat.  Thefe  attempts  of  the  Americans, 
however,  with  the  hoftile  difpofition  of  the  people, 
fliowed  the  impoffibility  of  maintaining  pods  fo  far 
advanced  in  the  enemy’s  country  ;  fo  that  it  was  refol- 
ved  to  retreat  towards  Brunfwick,  in  order  to  prevent  it, 
with  the  troops  and  magazines  it  contained,  from  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  hands  of  the  provincials.  General  Wafh- 
ington  loft  no  opportunity  of  recoveringiwhat  had  been 
loft ;  and  by  dividing  his  army  into  fmall  parties,  which 
could  be  reunited  on  a  few  hours  warning,  he  in  a 
manner  entirely  covered  the  country  with  it,  and  repof- 
felfed  himfelf  of  all  the  important  places. 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1776,  with  fcarce 
any  real  advantage  other  than  the  acquifition  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  of  a  few  fortreffes  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  where  the  troops  were  conftrained  to  ad! 
with  as  much  circumfpedfion  as  if  they  had  been  be- 
fieged  by  a  victorious  army,  inftead  of  being  themfelves 
266  the  conquerors. 

Excurfions  The  army  at  New  York  began  in  1777  to  exercife 
of  the  Bri-a  kind  Gf  predatory  war,  by  fending  out  parties  to  de- 
New^York  ^:rolr  magaz*n^s>  make  incurfions,  and  take  or  deftroy 
‘fuch  forts  as  lay  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  to  which  their 
great  command  of  (hipping  gave  them  accefs.  In  this 
they  were  generally  fiiccefsful :  the  provincial  maga¬ 
zines  at  Peek’s  Hill,  a  place  of  about  50  miles  diftant 
from  New  York,  were  deftroyed,  the  town  of  Dun- 
bury  in  Connecticut  burnt,  and  that  of  Ridgefield  in 
the  fame  province  was  taken  pofleffion  of.  In  returning 
from  the  laft  expedition,  however,  the  Britifh  were 
greatly  haraffed  by  the  enemy  under  Generals  Arnold, 
Woofter,  and  Sullivan ;  but  they  made  good  their  re¬ 
treat  in  fpite  of  all  oppofition,  with  the  lofs  of  only  1 70 
killed  and  wounded.  On  the  American  fide  the  lofs 
was  much  greater ;  General  Woofter  was  killed,  and 
Arnold  in  the  moft  imminent  danger.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Americans  deftroyed  the  ftores  at  Sagg-har- 
bour,  in  Lbng  Ifland,  and  made  prifoners  of  all  who 
defended  the  place. 

As  this  method  of  making  waf,  however,  could  an- 
fwer  but  little  purpofe,  and  favoured  more  of  the  bar¬ 
barous  incurfions  of  lavages  than  of  a  war  carried  on  by 
a  civilized  people,  it  was  refolved  to  make  an  attempt 
on  Philadelphia.  At  firft  it  was  thought  that  this 
could  be  done  through  the  Jerfeys;  but  General  Wafh- 
ington  had  received  fuch  large  reinforcements,  and 
polled  himfelf  fo  ftrongly,  that  it  was  found  to  be  im¬ 
practicable.  Many  ftratagems  were  tiled  to  draw  him 
from  this  ftrong  fituation,  but  without  fuccefs  ;  fo  that 
it  was  found  neceftary  to  make  the  attempt  on  Phila¬ 
delphia  by  lea.  While  the  preparations  necelfary  for 
this  expedition  were  going  forward,  the  Americans 
Geiieral  found  means  to  make  amends  for  the  capture  of  Gene- 
Prefcot  ta-ral  Lee  by  that  of  General  Prefcot,  who  was  feized  in 
ken  pri-  his  quarters  with  his  aid-de-camp,  in  much  the  fame 
foner.  manner  as  General  Lee  had  been.  This  was  exceed 
ingly  mortifying  to  the  General  himfelf,  as  he  had  not 
long  before  let  a  price  upon  General  Arnold,  by  of¬ 
fering  a  fum  of  money  to  any  one  that  apprehended 


him  ;  which  the  latter  anfwered  by  fetting  a  lower  America; 
price  upon  General  Prefcot.  y— 

The  month  of  July  was  far  advanced  before  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  expedition  again!!  Philadelphia  were 
completed;  and  it  was  the  23d  before  the  fleet 
able  to  fail  from  Sandy  Hook.  The  force  employed  fails  for 
in  this  expedition  confided  of  36  battalions  of  BritilliPhiladeb 
and  Heffians,  a  regiment  of  light  horfe,  and  a  body  ofPhia* 
loyalifts  railed  at  New  York.  The  remainder  of  thefe, 
with  17  battalions,  and  another  body  cf  light  horfe/ 
were  ftationed  at  New  York  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

Seven  battalions  were  ftationed  at  Rhode  Ifland.  Af¬ 
ter  a  week’s  failing  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Delaware ;  but  there  received  certain  intelligence, 
that  the  navigation  ot  the  river  was  fo  effedlually  ob- 
ftrudted,  that  nopoffibility  of  forcing  a  paflage  remain¬ 
ed.  Upon  this  it  was  refolved  to  proceed  farther  fouth- 
ward  to  Chefapeak  Bay  in  Maryland,  from  whence  the 
diftance  to  Philadelphia  was  not  very  great,  and  where 
the  provincial  army  would  find  lefs  advantage  from 
the  nature  of  the  country  than  in  the  Jerfeys. 

The  navigation  from  Delaware  to  Chefapeak  took 
up  the  heft  part  of  the  month  of  Auguft,  and  that  up 
the  bay  'itfelf  was  extremely  difficult  and  tedious.  At  269 
laft,  having  failed  up  the  river  Elk,  as  far  as  was  prac-The  army 
ticable,  the  troops  were  landed  without  oppofition,  and  lands  at 
fet  forward  on  their  intended  expedition.  On  the t,ieheadof 
news  of  their  arrival  in  Chefapeak,  General  Walking- the 
ton  left  the  Jerfeys,  and  haftened  to  the  relief  of  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  September  met  the  * 

Royal  army  at  Brandy-wine  Creek  about  mid-day,  be¬ 
tween  the  head  of  the  Elk  and  Philadelphia.  Here 
he  adhered  to  his  former  method  of  Ikirmilhing  and 
harafling  the  Royal  army  on  its  march ;  but  as  this  pro¬ 
ved  infufficient  to  flop  its  progrefs,  he  retired  to  that 
fide  of  the  Creek  next  to  Philadelphia,  with  an  intent  2 70 
to  difpute  the  palfage.  This  brought  on  a  general  en-‘ Americans 
gagement  on  the  nth  September,  in  which  the  A meri- defeated, 
cans  were  worfted  through  the  fuperior  dilcipline  of 
the  Britifh  troops ;  and  it  was  only  through  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  night  that  they  were  faved  from  being  en¬ 
tirely  deftroyed.  On  this  occafion  the  provincials  loft; 
about  1000  in  killed  and  wounded,  bclides  400  taken 
prifoners. 

The  lofs  of  this  battle  proved  alfo  the  lofs  of  Phi¬ 
ladelphia.  General  Walhington  retired  towards  Lan- 
cafter,  an  inland  town,  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from 
Philadelphia.  Here,  however,  the  Britifh  general  took 
fuch  mcafures  as  mult  have  forced  the  provincials  to  a 
fecond  engagement;  but  a  violent  rain  which  lafted  a  day 
and  a  night  prevented  his  defign.  _  eneral  Walhington, 
though  he  could  not  prevent  the  lofs  of  Philadelphia,  ftill 
adhered  to  his  original  planof  diftrefling  the  Royalparty,  2 yt 
by  laying  ambnmes  and  cutting  off  detached  parties  :  An  Ameri- 
butin  this  he  was  lefs  luce efsful  than  formerly ;  and  onccandetach* 
of  his  own  detachments  which  lay  in  ambufh  in  a  wocd;m?nt  lur~ 
were  themfelves  lurprifed  and  entirely  defeated,  with^^J^ 
the  lofs  of  300  killed  and  wounded,  beiides  a  great?  great 
number  taken,  and  all  their  arms  and  baggage.  {laughter. 

tieneral  Howe  now  perceiving  that  the  Americans  272 
would  not  venture  another  battle  even  for  the  fake  ofGenera* 
their  capital,  took  peaceable  polTelfion  of  it  on  the**™Jf 
26th  of  September.  His  firft  care  was  then  to  cut ^nonPof* 
oft',  by  means  of  iirong  batteries,  the  communication  philadel- 

be- phial 
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between  the  tipper  and  lower  parts  of  the  river;  which 
was  executed  notwithilanding  the  oppofition  of  fome 
American  armed  veflels ;  one  of  which,  carrying  36 
uuns,  was  taken.  His  next  talk  was  to  open  a  com¬ 
munication  with  it  by  fea  ;  and  this  was  a  work  of 
no  fmall  difficulty.  A  vaft  number  of  batteries  and 
forts  bad  been  ere&ed,  and  immenfe  machines  formed 
like  chevMix  de  frize ,  from  whence  they  took  their 
name,  funk  in  the  river  to  prevent  its  navigation.  As 
the  fleet  w*as  fent  round  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  in 
order  to  co-operate  with  the  army,  this  work,  how¬ 
ever  difficult,  was  accomplifhed  ;  nor  did  the  provin¬ 
cials  give  much  oppofition,  as  well  knowing  that  all 
places  of  this  kind  were  now  untenable.  General 
Walhington,  however,  took  the  advantage  of  the  Royal 
-J*  army  being  divided  to  attack  the  camp  of  the  princt- 
-  .  1  iv.t.  °  I.,,,  r.prman.tnwn  in  the  neiuh- 
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iy attack- pal  divifion  of  it  that  lay  at  German-town  in  the  neig 
d  atGer-  bourhood  of  Philadelphia-  In  this  he  met  with  very 
lantotvn.  j^tlye  fuccefs  ;  for  though  he  reached  the  place  of  delu¬ 
sion  by  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  patroles 
had  time  to  call  the  troops  to  arms.  The  Americans, 
notwithilanding,  made  a  very  refolute  attack :  but  they 
were  received  with  fuch  bravery,  that  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and  retreat  in  great 
leans  de-  diforder ;  with  the  advantage,  however,  of  carrying 
bated.  off  theircannon,  though  purlued  for  a  conliderableway, 

after  having  300  killed,  600  wounded,  and  upwards 
of  400  taken  prifouers,  among  whom  were  54  officers. 
On  the  Britilh  fide,  the  lofs  amounted  to  430  wounded 
and  prifoners,  and  70  killed  ;  but  among  the  la  ft  were 
General  Agnew  and  Colonel  Bird,  with  fome  other 

excellent  officers.  _  . 

There  llill  remained  two  ftrong  forts  on  the  Dela¬ 
ware  to  be  reduced.  Thefe  were  Mud  Ifland  and  Red 
Bank.  The  various  obttruftions  which  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  thrown  in  the  way  rendered  it  necelfary  to 
bring  up  the  Augulla,  a  fhip  of  the  line,  and  the 
Merlin  frigate,  to  the  attack  of  Mud  Ifland  ;  but  du¬ 
ring  the  heat  of  aftion  both  were  grounded.  Upon 
this,  the  Americans  fent  down  lour  fire  Ihips,  and 
dire  died  the  whole  fire  from  their  galleys  againfl  them. 
The  former  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  courage 
and  (kill  of  the  Britilh  feamen  ;  but  during  the  en¬ 
gagement  both  the  Augulla  and  Merlin  took  fire  and 
were  burnt  to  aflies,  and  the  other  Ihips  obliged  to 
withdraw.  The  enemy,  encouraged  by  this  unfuccefs- 
ful  attempt,  proceeded  to  throw  new  obftrudtions  m 
the  way  ;  but  the  Britilh  general  having  found  means 
to  convey  a  number  of  cannon  and  to  ereft  batteries 
within  a  gunftiot  of  the  fort  by  land,  and  bringing  up 
three  ihips  of  the  line  which  mounted  heavy  cannon, 
the  garrifon,  after  making  a  vigorous  defence  for  one 
day,  perceiving  that  preparations  were  making  for  a 
general  alfault  on  the  next  ,  abandoned  the  place  in  the 
night.  Thofe  who  defended  Red  Bal  k  followed  their 
example,  and  abandoned  it  on  the  approach  of  Lord 
orts  near  Cornwallis.  A  great  number  of  the  American  (hipping 
>hiladel-  now  finding  themlelves  entirely  deftiture  of  any  protec- 
Ihia  redu  tion, failed  up  the  river  in  the  night-time.  Seventeen, 
however,  remained,  whofe  retreat  wa  intercepted  by 
a  frigate  and  fome  armed  veffels ;  on  which  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  ran  them  alhore  and  burnt  them,  to  prevent 
their  falling  into  the  enemy’s  hands. 

Thus  the  campaign  of  1 Penfylvania  conclu¬ 
ded  fiiccefsfully  on  the  part  oi  the  Britifli.  In  the 
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north,  however,  matters  wore  a  different  afpeft.  The  Americ* 
expedition  in  that  quarter  had  been  projected  by  the 
Britifli  miniitry  as  the  moil. effectual  d  t]?at  cou  ^Expecliti- 

be  taken  to  crufh  the  colonies  at  once.  The  tour  Pr0_  on  proie<ft- 
vinces  of  New  England  had  originally  begun  the  con-cd  againft 
federacy  againft  Britain,  and  were  itill  confidered  as\’ewEng- 
the  molt  active  in  the  continuation  of  it;  and  it  was  land, 
thought,  that  any  impreffion  made  upon  them  would 
contribute  in  an  effectual  manner  to  the  reduction  of 
all  the  reft.  For  this  purpofe,  an  army  of  4000  cho- 
fen  Britifli  troops  and  3coo  Germans  were  put  under 
the  command  of  General  Burgoyne  ;  General  Carleton 
was  directed  to  ufe  his  interelt  with  the  Indians  to  per- 
fuade  them  to  join  in  this  expedition  ;  and  the  province 
of  Quebec  was  to  furniih  large  parties  to  join  in  the 
fame.  The  officers  who  commanded  under  General 
Burgoyne  were  General  Philips  of  the  artillery,  Gene¬ 
rals  Frafer,  Powell,  and  Hamilton,  with  the  German 
officers  Generals  Reidefel  and  Speecht.  The  foldiers, 
as  has  already  been  obferved,  were  all  excellently  dil- 
ciplined,  and  had  been  kept  in  their  winter-quarters 
with  all  imaginable  care,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for 
the  expedition  on  which  they  were  going.  To  aid  the 
principal  expedition,  another  was  projected  on  the  Mo- 
hawk  River  under  Colonel  St  Leger,  who  was  to  be 
aflifted  by  Sir  John  Johufbn,  fon  to  the  fimious  Sir 
William  Johnfon,  who  had  fo  greatly  diihngudhed  lnm- 
felf  in  the  war  of  x  75  9-  f  ,  G  *7ral 

On  the  2 1  ft  of  June  1777,  the  army  encamped  on 
the  weftern  fide  of  the  Lake  Champlain  ;  where  being. 
joined  by  a  confiderable  body  of  Indians,  General  Bur*  the 
goyne  made  a  fpeech,  in  which  he  exhorted  thefe  new  ans. 
allies  to  lay  aflde  their  ferocious  and  barbarous  manner 
of  making  war  ;  to  kill  only  fuch  as  oppofed  them 
inarms  ;  and  to  fpare  prifoners,  with  fuch  women  and 
children  as  ffiould  fall  into  their  hands.  After  lffumg 
a  proclamation,  in  which  the  force  of  Britain  and  that 
which  he  commanded  was  fet  forth  in  very  oftentatious 
terms,  the  campaign  opened  with  the  fiege  of  1  icon-  27? 

deroga.  The  place  was  very  ftrong,  and  garrifoned  Ticonde.^ 

by  6ooo  men  under  General  Sinclair  ;  neverthelefs,  ^  *  ed  and  ^ 
works  were  fo  extenfive  that  even  this  number  was 
fcarce  Efficient  to  defend  them  properly.  They  had 
therefore  omitted  to  fortify  a  ruggid  eminence  called 
Suear  Hill ,  the  top  of  which  overlooked  and  effe6lual- 
ly  commanded  the  whole  works ;  vainly  imagining  that 
the  difficulty rpf  the  afeent  would  be  Efficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  enemy  from  taking  poffellion  of  it.  On  the 
approach  of  the  firft  divifion  of  the  army,  the  provin¬ 
cials  abandoned  and  fet  fire  to  their  outworks  ;  and  fo 
expeditious  were  the  Britilh  troops,  that  by  the  $th 
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of  July  every  poll  was  fecured  which  was  judged  ne¬ 
celfary  for  invetting  it  completely-  A  road  was  looa 
after  made  to  the  very  fummit  of  that  eminence  which 
the  Americans  had  with  fuch  confidence fuppofed  could 
not  be  afcemled  i  and  fo  much  were  they  now  diftieart- 
ened,  that  they  inftantly  abandoned  the  fort  entirely, 
taking  the  road  to  Skenelborough,  a  place  to  the  fouth 
of  Lake  George  ;  while  their  baggage,  with  what  ar- 
tillerv  and  military  (tores  they  could  carry  oft,  were 
fent  to  the  fame  place  by  water.  But  the  Britifli  ge- 
nerals  were  determined  not  to  let  them  pais  fo  eafaly.  Ame°icant 
Both  were  purfued  and  both  overtaken.  Their  armed  defcated 
velfels  confided  only  of  five  galleys  ;  two  of  which  were^.  land  and 
taken,  and  three  blown  up  ;  on  which  they  fet  fire  tawater. 

their 
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America*  their  boats  and  fortifications  at  Skeneffiorough. 
*~*~*y~-*->  this  occafion  the  provincials  loft  200  boats,  130  pieces 
of  cannon,  with  all  their  provifions  and  baggage. 
Their  land-forces  tinder  Colonel  Francis  made  a  brave 
defence  againft  General  Frafer  ;  and  being  greatly 
fuperior  in  number,  had  almoft  overpowered  him,  when 
General  Reidefel  with  a  large  body  of  Germans  came 
to  his  abidance.  The  enemy  were  new  overpowered 
in  their  turn  ;  and  their  commander  being  killed,  they 
fled  on  all  Tides  with  great  precipitation.  In  this  ac¬ 
tion  200  Americans  were  killed,  as  many  taken  pri- 
foners,  and  above  600  wounded,  many  of  whom  pe- 
rilhcd  in  the  woods  for  want  of  aftiftance. 

During  the  engagement  General  Sinclair  was  at 
Caftleton,  about  fix  miles  from  the  place  ;  but  inftead 
of  going  forward  to  Fort  Anne,  the  next  place  of 
ftrength,  he  repaired  to  the  woods  which  lie  between 
that  fortrefs  and  New  England.  General  Burgoyne, 
however,  detached  Colonel  Hill  with  the  ninth  regi- 
ment,  in  order  to  intercept  fuch  as  Ihould  attempt  to 
They  are  retreat  towards  Fort  Anne.  On  his  way  he  met  with 
again  de-  a  body  of  die  enemy,  fiiid  to  be  fix  times  as  numerous 
1  Samfon^ as  owrt  >  hut  a^t5r  an  engagement  of  three  hours, 

Fort  Anne-dbey  wore  obliged  to  retire  with  great  lofs.  After  fo 
many  difafters,  defpairing  of  being  able  to  make  any 

(land  at  Fort  Anne,  they  fet  fire  to  it  and  retired  to 

Fort  ltd  ward.  In  all  thefe  engagements  the  lofs  of 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  Royal  army  did  not  exceed 
2ga  20a  men. 

General  General  Burgoyne  was  now  obliged  to  fufpend  his 

Burgoyne-  operations  for  fome  time,  and  wait  at  Skenefborough 

makes  his  fo*-  arrival  of  his  tents,  provifions,  &c.  but  employ- 
£dyv°rd0rted  tb^$  interva^  'm  making  roads  through  the  country 
whh^reat-  about  St  Anne,  and  in  clearing  a  paffage  for  his  troops 
diificult/*  to  proceed,  againft  the  enemy.  This  was  attended 
with  incredible  toil ;  but  all  obftacles  were  furmounted 
with  equal  patience  and  refolution  by  the  army.  In 
fhort,  after  undergoing  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  could 
be  undergone,  and  making  every  exertion  that  man 
could  make,  he  arrived  with  his  army  before  Fort  Ed¬ 
ward  about  the  end  of  July.  Here  General  Schuyler 
had  been  for  fome  time  endeavouring  to  recruit  the 
* fhattered  American  forces,  and  had  been  joined  by 
General  Sinclair  with  the  remains  of  his  army  ;  the 
garrifon  of  Fort  George  alfo,  fituated  on  *  the  lake  of 
that  name,  had  evacuated  the  place  and  retired  to  Fort 
2S3  Edward. 

Americans  But  on-  the  approach  of  the  Royal  army,  they 
netire  to  retired  from  thence  alfo,  and  formed  their  head- 
Saratoga.  qUarters  at  Saratoga.  Notwithstanding  the  great  fuc- 
ceftes  of  the  Britifh  general,  they  fhowed  not  the  leaft 
difpofition  to  fubmit,  but  feemed  only  to  confider 
how  they  might  make  the  moll  effe&ual  refiftance. 
For  this  purpofe,  the  militia  was  every  where  raifed 
and  draughted  to  join  the  army  at  Saratoga  ;  and  luch 
numbers  of  volunteers  were  daily  added,  that  they  foon. 
began  to  recover  from  the  terror  into  which  they  had 
been  thrown.  That  theynfight  have  a  commander  whole 
abilities  could  be  relied  on,  General  Arnold  was  appoint¬ 
ed,  who  repaired  to  Saratoga  with  a  confiderable  train 
pf  artillery  ;  but  receiving  intelligence  that  Colonel  St 
Leger  was  proceeding  with  great  rapidity  in  his  expe¬ 
dition  on  the  Mohawk  River,  he  removed  to  Still- water, 
#  place  about  half-way  between  Saratoga  and  thejunc- 
the  Mohawk  and  Hudfon’s  River.  The.  Colo- 
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On  nel,  in  the  mean  time,  had  advanced  as  far  as  Foil  America 
Stanwix  ;  the  fiege  of  which  he  preffed  with  great  vi-  —  ~ 
gour.  On  the  6th  of  Augufl,  iinderftanding  that  a  2*4 
fupply  of  provifions,  efcorted  by  800  cr  900  men,  wasF?rt 
on  the  way  to  the  fort,  he  dil  pat  died  Sir  John  Johnfon^*  e  ie 
with  a  ftrong  detachment  to  intercept  it.  This  he  *  285 
did  fo  effiedually,  that,  befides  intercepting  the  pro-  \  detaci 
vifions,  400  of  its  guard  were  (lain,  200  taken,  and  ment  of 
the  reft  efcaped  with  great  difficulty.  The  garrifon,  men.can 
however,  were  not  to  be  intimidated  by  this  difafter,  cllt  m 
nor  by  the  threats  or  reprefentations  of  the  Colonel :  ‘ 
on  the  contrary,  they  made  feveral  fuccefsful  fallies 
under  Colonel  Willet,  the  fecond  in  command  ;  and 
this  gentleman,  in  company  with  another,  even  ven¬ 
tured  out  of  the  fort,  and,  eluding  the  vigilance  of 
the  enemy,  palfed  through  them  in  order  to  haften  the 
march  of  General  Arnold  to  their  aftiftance.  286 

Thus  the  affairs  of  Colonel  St  Legcr  feemed  to  be  The 
in  no  very  favourable  fituation  notwithstanding  his  late^!ai1' cJe 


fuccefs,  and  they  were  foon  totally  ruined  by  the  defer- 
tion  of  the  Indians.  They  had  been  alarmed  by  the  re-  colonel 
•port  of  General  Arnold’s  advancing  with  2000  men  to  raife  the 
the  relief  of  the  fort;  and  while  the  Colonel  was  attempt-  fiege 
ing  to  give  them  encouragement,  another  report  was 
fpread,  that  General  Burgoyne  had  been  defeated  with 
great  flaughter,  and  was  now  flying  before  the  pro¬ 
vincials.  On  this  he  was  obliged  to  do  as  they  thought 
proper ;  and  the  retreat  could  not  be  effe&ed  without 
the  lofs  of  the  tents  and  fome  of  the  artillery  and  mili¬ 
tary  (lores. 

General  Burgoyne,  in  the  mean  time,  notwithftand-GeneruJ 
ing  all  the  difficulties  he  had  already  fuftained,  found  that  Burgoyi 
he  muft  ftill  encounter  more.  The  roads  he  had  madeffdheiTe 
with  fo  much  labour  and  pains  were  deftroyed  either  by  ^ 
the  wetnefs  of  the  feafon  or  by  the  enemy  ;  fo  that  the?on^OY 
provifions  he  brought  from  Fort  George  could  not  ar¬ 
rive  at  his  camp  without  the  mod  prodigious  toil.  On 
hearing  of  the  fiege  of  Fort  Stanwix  by  Colonel  St 
Leger,  he  determined  to  move  forward,  in  hopes  of 
inclofing  the  enemy  betwixt  his  own  army  and  that  of 
St  Leger,  or  of  obtaining  the  command  of  all  the 
country  between  Fort  Stanwix  and  Albany  ;  or  at  any: 
rate,  a  junction  with  Colonel  St  Leger  would  be  ef¬ 
fected,  which  could  not  but  be  attended  with  the  mo  ft 
happy  confequences.  The  only  difficulty  was  the  want 
of  provifions  ;  and  this  it  was  propofed  to  remedy  by 
reducing  the  provincial  magazines  at  Bennington.  y[akes  * 
For  this  purpofe.  Colonel  Baum,  a  German  officer  of  attempt 
great  bravery,  was  chofcn  with  a  body  of  500  men.  the  prov 
The  place  was  about  20  miles  from  Hudfon’s  River  5  c!aI'  Inalj 
and  to  fupport  Colonel  Baum’s  party,  the  whole  armyfllne3.at: 
inarched  up  the  river’s  bank,  and  encamped  almoft  t0I^n  ng 
oppofite  to  Saratoga,  with  the  river  betwixt  it  and 
that  place.  An  advanced  party  was  polled  at  Batten 
Kill,  between  the  camp  and  Bennington,  in  order  to 
fupport  Colonel  Baum.  In  their  way  the  Britifh 
feized  a  large  fupply  of  cattle  and  provifions,  which 
were  immediately  fent  to  the  camp  but  the  badnefs 
of  the  roads  retarded. their  march  fo  much,  thatffntel- 
ligence  of  their  defign  was  Lent  to  Bennington-,.  Un- 
derftanding  now  that  the  American  force  was  greatly 
fuperior  to  his  own,  the  Colonel  acquainted  the  Gene¬ 
ral,  who  immediately  difpatched  Colonel  Breyman  with, 
a  party  to  his  aftiftance  ;  but  through  the  fame  caufes 
that  had  retarded  the  march  of  Colonel  Baum,  this, 
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affi  fiance  could  not  arrive  in  time.  -  -  - 
the  mean  time,  who  commanded  at  Bennington,  de¬ 
termined  to  attack  the  two  parties  feparately  ;  and  for 
this  puvpofe  advanced  againft  Colonel  Baum,  whom  lie 
.  furrounded  on  all  Tides  and  attacked  with  the  utmoft 

erl>' f '  .violence.  The  troops  defended  themfelves  with  great 
“XSut  were  to  a  man  either  killed  or  taken.  Co- 
lonel  Breyman,  after  a  defperate  engagement,  had [the 
o-ood  luck  to  effed  a  retreat  through  the  darkneis  ot 
fhe  nmht,  which  otlierwife  he  could  not  have  done,  as 
his  m?n  had  expended  all  their  ammunition,  being  40 
rounds  to  each. 

General  Burgoyne,  thus  difappointed  in  his  attempt 
on  Bennington,  applied  himfelf  with  indefatigable  dili¬ 
gence  to  procure  provifions  from  Fort  George ;  and  ba¬ 
vin^  at  length  amaffed  a  fuffieient  quantity  to.laft  for  a 
month,  lie  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  river  Hud- 
fon,  which  he  croiTed  about  the  middle  of  September, 
encamping  on  the  hills  and  plains  near  Saratoga.  As 
foon  as  he  approached  the  provincial  army,  at  this 
time  encamped  at  Stillwater  under  General  Gates,  he 
determined  to  make  an  attack  ;  for  which  purpofe  he 
The  Amc  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  central  divifion  of  his 
ricans  at-  army,  having  General  Frafcr  and  Colonel  Breyman  on 
the  right,  with  Generals  Reidefel  and  Philips  on  the 
left.  In  this  pofition  he  advanced  towards  the  enemy 
on  the  19th  of  September.  But  the  Americans  did  not 
now  wait  to  be  attacked  :  on  the  contrary,  they  at¬ 
tacked  the  central  divifion  with  the-  utmoft  violence  , 
and  it  was  not  until  General  Philips  with  the  artillery 
came  up  that  they  could  be  rcpulfed.  On  this  occa- 
vith  great fion,  though  the  Britifh  troops  loft  only  3 20  111  killed 
difficulty  an(i  wounded,  and  the  enemy  no  fewer  than  1 500,  the 
‘Scpulfed.  forrner  Were  very  much  alarmed  at  the  obftinate  refo- 
lution  fhown  by  the  Americans.  This  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  prevent  them  from  advancing  towards  the  enemy, 
and  polling  themfelves  the  next,  day  within  cannon- 
-7 '  fhot  of  their  lines.  •  But  their  allies  the  Indians  began 
e  Indi-  t0  je;fert-  in  great  numbers  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
defert‘ general  was  in  the  higheft  degree  mortified  by  having 
no  intelligence  of  any  aftiilance  from  Sir  Henry  Clin¬ 
ton,  as  had  been  ftipulated.  .He  now  received  a  letter 
from  him,  by  which  he  was  informed  that  Sir  Henry 
Intended  to  make  a  diverfion  on  the  North  River  in 
■withTjrene-his  fhvour.  This  afforded  but  little  comfort;  how- 
ral  Bur-  ever,  he  returned  an  anfwer  by  ieveral  tnifty  perions 
goyne'san-  whom  he  difpatched  different  ways,  Hating  his  prefent 
lwer*  diftreffed  fituation,  and  mentioning  that  the  pre  vifions 
and  other  neceffaries  he  had  would  only  enable  him  to 
295  hold  out  till  the  1 2th  of  October. 

Expedi-  Jn  t^e  mean  time  the  Americans,  in  order  to  cut 
tion  ,of  t]ie  retreat  of  the  Britifh  army  in  the  moft  cffc&ual 

LTa^nft manner,  undertook  an  expedition  againft Ticonderago; 
Ticondc-  but  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterpnfe  alter  ha¬ 
ving  furprifed  all  the  out -polls,  and  taken  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  boats  with  fome  armed  velfels,  and  a  number  of 
prifoners.  The  army  under  General  Burgoyne,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  to  labour  under  the  greateft  diflreffes.; 
fo  that  in  the  beginning  of  O&ober  he  had  been  obli¬ 
ged  to  di  mini  ft  i  the  foldicrs  allowance.  On  the  7th  of 
that  month  he  determined  to  move  towards  the  enemy. 
For  this  purpofe  he  fent  a  body  of  1 5°°  men  to  re¬ 
connoitre  their  left  wing;  intending,  if  poflible,^ to 
break  through  it  in  order  to  effeeft  a  retreat.  Ihe 
detachment,  however,  had  not  proceeded  far  when  a 
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General  Starke,  in  dreadful  attack  was  made  upon  the  kfc  wing  of  the  America. 
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Jbntim  army,  which  wab  wm.  ,  *  -  ---- 

from  being  entirely  broken  by  a  reinforcement  brought 
up  by  General  Frafer,  who  was  killed  in  the  atuck.adcfper£tc 
After  the  troops  had  with  the  moft  defperate  efforts  attack  on 
regained  their  camp,  it  was  moft  furioufly  affaulted  by  the  royal 
General  Arnold  ;  who,  notwithftanding  all  cppohtion,army. 
would  have  forced  the  entrenchments,,  had  he  not  re-^.^  Gene# 
ceived  a  dangerous  wound,  which  obliged  him  to  re^d  Frafel. 
tire.  Thus  the  attack  failed  on  the  left,  but  on  the 
ri<dit  the  camp  of  the  German  referve  was  forced, And  a efeat 
Colonel  Brevman  killed,  and  his  countrymen  defeated  the  Ger- 
with  great  (laughter  and  the  lofs  of  all  their  artillery  roam  wit 

and  baggage.  .  .  .n  (laughter. 

This  was  by  far  the  heavieft  lofs  the  Britifh  aimy  299 
had  fuftained  fince  the  adion  at  Bunker’s  Hill-  FlieThe  royal 
lift  of  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  near  1200,  ex-army  in 
clufive  of  the  Germans;  but  the  greateft  misfortune  dan  ger  of 
was,  that  the  enemy  had  now  an  opening  on  the  nglitbemfi^r- 
and  rear  of  the  Britifh  forces,,  fo  that  the  ‘turn}  3^3 

threatened  with  endre  deftru&ion.  I  his  obliged  y6"1  Attempt  a 
neral  Burgoyne  once  more  to  'ftiift  his  pofition,  thatretrcat 
the  enemy  might  alfo  be  obliged  to  alter  theirs.  1  his  without 
was  accompliuied  on  the  night  of  the  7th,  wi thorn  any  ucce  s. 
lofs,  and  all  the  next  day  he  continued  to  offer  the  e- 
nemy  battle  ;  but  they  were  now  too  well  allured  ot 
obtaining  a  complete  vidory,  by  cutting  off  a“  /uPPlies 
from  the  Britifh,  to  rifk  a  pitched  battle.  Wherefore 
they  advanced  on  the  right  lide,  in  order  to  mclofe  him 
entirely  ;  which  obliged  the  General  to  dired  a  retteal 
towards  Saratoga.  But  the  enemy  had  now  flattened 
a  great  force  on  the  ford  at  Hudfon’s  river,  fo  that 
the  only  pofiibility  of  retreat  was  by  fecuring  a  paflage 
to  Lake  George ;  and  to  effed  this,  a  body  ot  work¬ 
men  were  detached,  with  a  ftrong  guard,  to  repair  the 
roads  and  bridges  that  led  to  Fort  Edward.  As  foon 
as  they  were  gone,  however,  the  enemy  feemed  to 
prepare  for  an  attack  ;  which  rendered  it  neceffaiy  to 
recal  the  guard,  and  the  workmen  being  of  courfe  Lett 

expofed  could  not  proceed. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  boats  which  conveyed  provi¬ 
fions  down  Hudfon’s  river  were  expofed  to  the  conti¬ 
nual  fire  of  the  American  markfinen,  who  took  many 
of  them ;  fo  that  it  became  neceffary  to  convey  the 
provifions  over  land.  In  this  extreme  danger,  it  was 
refolved  to  march  bv  night  to  Fort  Edward,  ioicing 
the  paffages  at  the  fords  either  above  or  below  the 
place;  and  in  order  to  effeeft  this  the  more  enfily,  it 
was  refolved  that  the  feidiers  fhould  carry  their  provi- 
fions  on  their  backs,  leaving  behind  their  baggage  and 
every  other  incumbrance.  But  before  this  could  be 
executed,  intelligence  was  received  that  the  enemy  had 
raifed  ftrong  entrenchments  oppofite  to  thefe  fords, 
well  provided  with  cannon,  and  that  they  had  hkev  ue 
taken  poffeflion  of  the  rifing  ground  between  tort 
George  and  Fort  Edward,  which  m  like  manner  was 
provided  with  cannon.  ■  . 

All  this  time  the  American  army  was  mere  mg  by  DiftreftVd 
the  continual  arrival  of  militia  and  volunteers  h>  m  all  if  nation  of 
parts.  Their  parties  extended  all  along  the  oppofite  the  royal 
bank  of  Hudfon’s  River,  and  fome  had  even  palled  it 
in  order  to  obferve  the  lead  movement  of  the  Britifh 
army.  The  whole  force  under  General  Gates  was  com¬ 
puted  at  16,000  men,  while  the  army  under  General 
Burgoyne  fearce  amounted  to  6oco  j  and  every  part  01 

O  *  thf> 
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Ame  rica,  the  camp  was  reached  by  the  grape  and  ride-fnotci  the 
enemy,  befides  a  difcharge  from  their  artillery,  which 
was  almoil  inceffant.  In  this  Rate  of  extreme  diilrefs 
and  danger,  the  army  continued  with  the  greateft  con- 
ftancy  and  perfeverance  till  the  evening  cf  the  1  ;th  of 
October,  when  an  inventory  of  provi  lions  being  taken, 
it  was  found  that  no  more  remained  than  what  were 
fufficient  to  ferve  for  three  days ;  and  a  council  cf  war 
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being  called,  it  was  unanimously  determined  that  there 
was  no  method  now  remaining  but  to  treat  with  the 


enemy. 


In  confequence  of  this,  a  negcciation  was  o- 
pened  next  day,  which  fpeediiy  terminated  in  a  capi¬ 
tulation  of  the  whole  Britifh  army  ;  the  principal  ar¬ 
ticle  of  which  was,  that  the  troops  were  to  have  a  free 
patTage  to  Britain,  on  condition  cf  not  ferving  againft 
America  during  the  war.  On  this  occafmn,  General 
Gates  ordered  his  army  to  keep  within,  their  camp 
while  the  Britifh  foldiers  went  to  a  place  appointed  ter 
them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  that  the  latter  might  not 
have  the  additional  mortification  of  being  made  ipec- 
tacles  of  fo  melancholy  an  event.  The  number  of  thofe 
who  furrendered  at  Saratoga  amounted  to  5  7  ;o,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  American  accounts  ;  die  lift  of  tick  and 
wounded  left  in  the  camp  when  the  army  retreated  to 
Saratoga,  to  528  ;  and  the  number  of  thofe  loft  by  o- 
ther  accidents  fince  the  taking  of  Ticonderoga,  to  near 
rooo.  Thirty-five  brafs  field-pieces,  7000  Rand  oi 
arms,  clothing  for  an  equal  number  of  foldiers,  with 
the  tents,  military-cheft,  3cc.  coaftituted  the  booty  on 
3^3  this  oc  call  on. 

Succefsful  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  the  mean  time,  had  failed  up 
expedition  the  North  River,  anl  deftroyed  the  two  forts  called 
of  Sir  Hen  -  Montgomery  and  Clinton,  with  Fort  Conftitution,  and 
clia;:oa- another  place  called  Continental  Village,  where  were 
barracks  for  2000  men.  Seventy  large  cannon  were 
carried  away,  befides  a  number  of  fmaller  artillery,  and 
a  oreat  quantity  of  (lores  and  ammunition  ;  a  lar^e 
i.  . ^ /-.V, fh?  river  from  F( 


boom  and  chain  reachingacrofs  the  river  from  Fort  Mont¬ 
gomery  to  a  point  of  land  called  St  Anthony’s  Nofe, 
and  which  coft  not  Icls  than  L.  70,000  Sterling,  were 
partly  deftroyed  and  partly  carried  away,  as  was  alfo 
-another  boom  of  little  let's  value  at  Fort  Conftitution. 
The  lofis  of  the  Britith  army  was  but  fmall  in  number, 
though  fome  officers  of  great  merit  were  killed  in  the 
different  attacks.  , 

Another  attack  was  made  by  Sir  James  Wallace  with 
fome.  frigates,  and  a  body  ct  land  forces  under  Ge¬ 
neral  Vaughan.  The  place  which  now  fu  ire  red  was 
named  Efopus  :  the  fortifications  were  deftroyed,  and 
the  town  itfelf  was  reduced  to  athes,  as  that  called 
Continental  Village  had  been  before. 

But  thefe  fucceffes,  of  whatever  importance  they 
3C4-  might  be,  were  now  difregarded  by  both  forties.  They 
Great  de-  ferved  only  to  Irritate  the  Americans,  fiuihed  with  their 
jeftion  on  fuccefs  ;  and  they  were  utterly  irdufticient  to  raiie  the 
account  of  fp^ts  of  the  Britifh,  who  were  now  thrown  into  the 

Burgoyne-sutmoa  difmay. 

cap, are.  qr  ^  ^th  Qf  March  177^,  Lord  North  intimated 
1  5  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  a  paper  had  been  laid 
Treaty  be-  before  the  king  by  the  French  ambaifador,  intimating 
tween  tke  concluflon  of  ' an  alliance  between  the  court  of 
y  ranee  and  p^nce  anj  t}ie  United  States  of  America.  The  pre- 
AmenC3‘  luminaries  cf  this  treaty  had  been  concluded  in  the  end 
^f  the  year  1777,  and  a  copy  of  them  fent  to  congrefs, 
in  order  to  counter^  any  propofals  that  might  be 

N® 


made  in  the  mean  time  by  the  BritifTi  miniftry.  On  Americf 
the  6th  of  February  177S,  the  articles  were  formally 
figned,  to  the  great  fatisfa6iion  of  the  French  nation. 

They  were  in  fubftance  as  follows: 

1.  If  Great  Britain  fiiould,  in  confequence  of  this 
treaty,  proceed  to  hoftiUcies  againft  Fiance,  the  two 
nations  ihould  mutually  afTift  one  another. 

2.  The  main  end  of  the  treaty  was  in  an  effeftual 
manner  to  maintain  the  independency  of  America, 


3.  Should  thofe  places  cf  North  America  Rill  fub- 
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je<fit  to  Britain  be  reduced  by  the  colonies,  they  (hould 
be  confederated  with  them,  or  fubjeded  to  their  jurif- 
diction. 

4.  Should  any  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  be  reduced 
by  France,  they  fhould  be  deemed  its  property. 

5.  No  formal  treaty  with  Great  Britain  fhould  be 
concluded  either  bv  France  or  America  without  the 
confent  of  each  other  ;  and  it  was  mutually  engaged 
that  they  fhould  not  lay  down  their  arms  till  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  States  had  been  formally  acknow¬ 
ledged. 

6.  The  contracting  parties  mutually  agreed  to  invite 
thofe  powers  that  had  received  injuries  from  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  to  join  the  common  caufe. 

7.  The  United  States  guaranteed  to  France  all  the 
pofieffions  in  the  Weft  Indies  which  lhe  fhould  con¬ 
quer  ;  and  France  in  her  turn  guaranteed  the  abfolute 
independency  of  the  States,  and  their  fupreme  au¬ 
thority  over  every  country  they  poffeifed,  or  might  ac¬ 
quire  during  the  war. 

The  notification  of  fuch  a  treaty  as  this  could  not 
but  be  looked  upon  as  a  declaration  of  war.  On  ^rsDebutej 
being  announced  to  the  houfe,  every  one  agreed  in  an0CCUf10n! 
addrefs  to  his  Majefty,  promifmg  to  ftand  by  him  to  by  thC 
the  utmoft  in  the  prefent  emergency;  but  it  was  warm- treaty, 
ly  contended  by  the  members  in  oppofition,  that  the 
prefent  miniftry  ought  to  be  removed  on  account  of 
their  numberlefs  blunders  and  mifcarriages  in  every  in- 
ftance.  Many  were  cf  opinion,  that  the  only  way  to 
extricate  the  nation  from  its  trouble  was  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  independency  of  America  at  once  ;  and  thus 
vre  might  ftill  do  with  a  good  grace  what  mud  inevi¬ 
tably  be  done  at  laft,  after  expending  much  more  blood 
and  treafure  than  had  yet  been  lavifhed  in  this  unhap¬ 
py  conteft.  The  mini  Rerial  party,  however,  entertain¬ 
ed  different  ideas.  Inftigated  by  zeal  for  the  national 
honour*  it  was  determined  at  once  to  refent  the  arro¬ 
gance  of  France,  and  profecute  hoftilities  againft  A- 
merica  with  more  vigour  than  ever,  fhould,  the  terms 
now  offered  them  be  rejected.  307 

The  Americans,  in  the  mean  time,  aftiduoufly  em- America 
ployed  their  agents  at  the  courts  of  Spain,  Vienna,  fend  age  " 
Prufiia,  and  Tufcany,  in  order,  if  poffible,  to  conclude110 
alliances  with  them,  or  at  lead  to  procure  an  acknow-ent  C01ir 
ledgment  of  their  independency.  As  it  had  been  re¬ 
ported  that  Britain  intended  to  apply  for  afllifance  to 
Ruflia,  the  American  commi (boners  were  enjoined  to 
ufe  their  utmoft  influence  with  the  German  princes  to 
prevent  fuch  auxiliaries  from  marching  through  their 
territories,  and  to  endeavour  to  procure  the  recal  of  the 
German  troops  already  fent  to  America,  To  France 
they  offered  a  ceffion  of  fuch  Weft  India.  Iflands  as 
fhould  be  taken  by  the  united  ftrength  of  France  and 
America  ;  and  fhould  Britain  by  their  joint  endeavours 
be  difpofleffed  of  Newfoundland;  Cape  Breton,  and 

Nova 


Jbfli 


fcmerrca. 
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Nova  Scotia,  thefe  territories  fliould  be  divided  betwixt 
the  two  nations,  and  Great  Britain  be  totally  excluded 
from  the  fifherv.  The  propofals  to  the  Spamfh  court 
were,  that  in  cafe  they  fliould  think  proper  to  efporne 
their  quarrel,  the  American  States  ihould  aflift  in  re- 
ducino-  Penfacola  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  provi- 
ded  their  fubjefts  were  allowed  the  free  navigation  of 
the  river  Miflifippi,  and  the  ufe  of  the  harbour  ot  Pen¬ 
facola  ;  and  they  further  offered,  that  it  agreeable  to 
Spain,  they  would  declare  war  agamft  Portugal,  ihomd 
that  power  expel  the  American  lhips  from  its  ports. 
rpneral  In  the  mean  time,  the  troops  under  General  Bur- 
Burgoyne’sgoyne  were  preparing  to  embark  for  Britain  according 
troops  de-  to  the  convention  at  Saratoga  ;  but  to  their  utter  lur- 
’  prife,  congrefs  pofitively  refuted  to  allow  them  to  em¬ 
bark,  under  pretence  that  fume  finifier  defigns  were 
harboured  on  the  part  of  Britain,  and  that  they  only 
wanted  an  opportunity  to  join  the  other  troops  at  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  or  New  York. 

The  feafon  for  a&ion  was  now  approaching  5  and  con¬ 
grefs  was  indefatigable  in  its  preparations  for  a  new  cam- 
.  paign,  which  it  was  confidently  faid  would  be  the  laft. 
Sf  ?n'  Among  other  methods  taken  for  this  purpofe,  it  was  re- 
*iuitr®ops.commOided  tQ  aU  the  yQung  gentiemen  of  the  colonies 

to  form  themfelves  into  bodies  of  cavalry  to  ferve  at  their 
own  expence  during  the  war.  Gen.  Wafhington  at  the 
fame  time,  in  order  to  remove  all  incumbrances  from  his 
army,  lightened  the  baggage  as  much  as  poffible,  by 
fubftituting  facks  and  portmanteaus  m  place  of  chelts 
and  boxes,  and  uling  pack-horfes  inftead  of  waggons. 
On  the  other  kind,  the  Britiih  army,  expeftmg  to  be 
fpeedily  reinforced  by  20,000  men,  thought  of  no- 
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About  this  time  alfo  Mr  Silas  Deane  arrived  from  America. 
France  with  two  copies  ot  the  treaty  of  commerce 


and  alliance  to  be  ligned  by  congrefs.  Advices  ot  the 


mod  agreeable  nature  were  alio  received  from  various 
parts,  reprelenting  in  the  mod  favourable  light  the 
dii  positions  of  the  European  powers;  all  of  whom,  it 
was  faid,  wilhed  to  fee  the  independence  of  America  Bad^. 

.  CL  normnnAUt  KallC.  1  PB-  i-  r*  . 


fettled  upon  the  moft  firm  and  permanent  bails.  Con-cefs  of  ttlc 
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fidering  the  lituation  of  matters  with  the  calonilts  atCOmnuf- 
this  time,  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  commif- fioners. 
fioners  found  themfelves  unable  to  accomplith  the  er¬ 
rand  on  which  they  came.  Their  propofals  were  ut¬ 
terly  rejected,  themielves  treated  as  ipies,  and  all  in¬ 
tercourse  with  them  interdicted.  313 

But  before  anr  final  anfwer  could  be  obtained  from  Phil adel- 
congrefs,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  taken  the  refolutionpbia  eva- 
of  evacuating  Philadelphia.  Accordingly,  on  the  iothcuatea* 
of  June,  after  having  made  all  neceffarv  preparations, 
the  armv  marched  out  of  the  city  and  eroded  the  De¬ 
laware  before  noon  with  all  its  baggage  and  other  in¬ 
cumbrances.  General  Wafhington,  apprifed  of  this 
deiVn,  had  difpatched  exprefles  into  the  Jerfeys  with 
orders  to  colle&  ail  the  force  that  could  be  affembled 
in  order  to  obitruCt  the  march  of  the  enemy.  Af- 


jto 

Conrilia- 
tory  bill 
received 


ter  various  movements  on  both  fides,  Sir  Heniy 
Clinton,  with  the  Royal  army,  arrived  on  the  27th 
of  June  at  a  place  called  Freehold  ;  where,  judg¬ 
ing  that  the  enemy  would  attack  him,  he  encamped 
Jq  verv  itrong  lituation.  Flere  General  YV  aflnngton 
det ermined  to  make  an  attack  as  foon  as  the  army 
had  again  begun  its  march.  Ihe  night  was  fpent  in 
-  i---~  the  neceftary  preparations,  and  General  Lee 


making 
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the  army 
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ne  news  ui  1  u  J  . tn  fet  mu  earlv  in  the  morning. 


they  received  the 


bill.  It  was  univerfally  looked  upon  as  a  national  dif- 
grace  ;  and  fome  even  tore  the  cockades  from  tluir 


m 

Befpifed 
by  the  co¬ 
lonies. 


hats,  and  trampled  them  under  their  feet  as  a  token 
of  their  indignation.  By  the  colonifts  it  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  indifference.  The  Britiih  commifhon- 
ers  endeavoured  to  make  it  as  public  as  poflible;  and 
the  congrefs,  as  formerly,  ordered  it  to  be  printed 
in  all  the  newfpapers.  On  this  occalion  Governor 
Trvon  inclofed  feveral  copies  of  the  bill  to  General 
Wafhington  in  a  letter,  intreating  that  he  would  allow 
them  to  be  circulated  ;  to  which  that  general  returned 
for  anfwer  a  copy  of  a  nevfpaper  in  w  nich  th~  bdl 
was  printed,  w  ith  the  refolutions  of  congrefs  upon  u. 
Thefe  wrere,  That  whoever  prefumed  to  make  a  le- 
parate  agreement  with  Britain  ihould  be  deemed  a 
public  enemy  ;  that  the  United  States  could  not  with 
any  propriety  keep  correfponder.ee  with  the  ccmmii- 
fioners  until  their  independence  was  acknowledged,  and 
the  Britiih  fleets  and  armies  removed  from  America. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  colonies  were  warned  not  to  iuf- 
fer  themfelves  to  be  deceived  into  fecurity  by  any  offers 


whom  he  ordered  to  fet  out  early  in 
while  he  followed  with  the  reft  of  the  army.  The 
attack  was  accordingly  made  ;  but  the  Britifh  ge¬ 
neral  had  taken  fuch  care  to  arrange  his  troops  pro¬ 
perly,  and  fo  effectually  fupported  his  forces  when 
engaged  with  the  Americans,  that  the  latter  not 
onfy  made  no  imprdhon,  but  were  with  difficulty  pre¬ 
ferred  from  a  total  defeat  by  the  advance  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Wafhington  w  ith  the  whole  army.  The  Bri- 
tifh  troops  etfefted  their  retreat  with  the  lofs  of 
300  men,  of  whom  many  died  through  mere  fatigue, 
without  any  wound.  In  this  action  General  Lee  was 
charged  bv  General  Wafhington  with  difobedience 
and  mu  conduct  in  retreating  before  the  Britiih  army. 
He  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  fentenced  to  a 
temporary  fufpeniion  from  Iris  command.  After  they 
had  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook,  a  bridge  of  boats  was 
bv  Lord  Howe’s  directions  thrown  from  thence  over 
the  channel  which  feparated  the  ifiand  from  the  main 
land,  and  the  troops  were  conveyed  aboard  the  fleet ; 
after  which  thev  failed  to  New  York.  After  fending 


Yours  to  lend  their  quotas  with  all  diligence  uno  the 
field.  The  individuals  with  whom  the  commiffoners 
converfed  on  the  fubje<ft  of  the  conciliatory  bill,  gene¬ 
rally  returned  for  anfwer,  that  the  day  of  reconciliation 
was  paft  ;  and  that  the  haughtinefs  of  Britain  had  ex- 
tinguifhed  all  filial  regard  in  the  breads  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans. 

Von.  I.  Part  II. 


General  Wafhington  marched  towards  the  North  River, 
where  a  great  force  had  been  collected  to  join  him, 
and  where  it  was  now  expefted  that  fome  very  capital 
operations  wrould  take  place. 

*  \n  the  mean  time,  France  had  fet  about  her  prepa¬ 
ration  =  tor  the  aiintauce  of  the  Americans.  On  the 
14th  of  April  Count  d’Eftaing  had  failed  from  Tou- 
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Ion  with  a  flrong  fquadron  of  fhips  of  the  line  and 
frigates,  and  arrived  on  the  coalt  of  Virginia  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  while  the  Britifh  fleet  was  employed 
in  conveying  the  forces  from  Sandy  Hook  to  New 
York.  It  confided  of  one  Ihip  of  90  guns,  one  of 
80,  fix  of  74,  and  four  of  64,  befides  leveral  large 
frigates  ;  and,  exclufive  of  its  complement  of  failors, 
had  6000  marines  and  foldiers  on  board.  To  op- 
pofe  this  the  Britifh  had  only  fix  fliips  of  64  guns, 
three  of  50,  and  two  of  40,  with  fome  frigates  and 
floops.  Notwithflanding  this  inferiority,  however,  the 
Britifh  admiral  pofted  himfelf  fo  advantageouily,  and 
fhowed  fuch  fuperior  fkill,  that  d’Eftaing  did  not  think 
proper  to  attack  him.  He  therefore  remained  at  an¬ 
chor  four  miles  off  Sandy  Hook  till  the  2 2d  of  July, 
without  effefling  any  thing  more  than  the  capture  of 
fome  veffels,  which,  through  ignorance  of  his  arrival, 
fell  into  his  hands. 

The  next  attempt  of  the  French  admiral  was,  in 
conjun&ion  with  the  Americans,  on  Rhode  Ifland.  It 
was  propofed  that  d’Eftaing,  with  the  6000  troops  he 
had  with  him,  fhould  make  a  defcent  on  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  ifland,  while  a  body  of  the  Americans 
fhould  take  poiTeflion  of  the  north  ;  at  the  fame  time 
the  French  fquadron  was  to  enter  the  harbour  of  New¬ 
port,  and  take  and  deftroy  all  the  Britifh  fhipping. 
On  the  8th  of  Auguft  the  French  admiral  entered 
the  harbour  as  was  propofed,  but  found  himfelf  unable 
to  do  any  material  damage.  Lord  Howe,  however, 
inftantly  fet  fail  for  Rhode  Ifland;  and  d-’E idling,  con¬ 


fiding  in  his  fuperiority,  immediately  came  out  of  the 


harbour  to  attack  him.  A  violent  ftorm  parted  the 
two  fleets,  and  did  fo  much  damage  that  they  were 
rendered  totally  unfit  for  a<5Hon.  The  French,  how¬ 
ever,  differed  molt ;  and  feveral  of  their  (hips  being 
afterwards  attacked  fingly  by  the  Britifh,  very  nar¬ 
rowly  efcaped  being  taken.  Oh  the  20th  of  Augufb 
he  returned  to  Newport  in  a  very  Blattered  condition  ; 
and,  not  thinking  himfelf  fafe  there,  failed  two  days 
after  for  Bofton.  General  Sullivan  had  landed  in  the-' 
mean  time  on  the  northern  part  of  Rhode  Ifland  with 
10,000  men.  On  the  17th  of  Auguft  they  began 
their  operations  by  ere&ing  batteries,  and  making 
their  approaches  to  the  Bri-ifh  lines.  But  General 
Pigot,  who  commanded  in  Newport,  had  taken  fuch 
effe&ual  care  to  fecure  himfelf  on  the  land-fide,  that 
without  the  affiftange  of  a  marine  force  it  was  altoge¬ 
ther  impoffible  to  attack  him  with  any  probability  of 
fuccefs.  The  conduct  of  d’Eftaing,  therefore,  who 
had  abandoned  them  when  mafter  of  the  harbour,  gave 
the  greatefl  difguft  to  the  people  of  New  England,  and 
Sullivan  began  to  think  of  a  retreat.  Oh  perceiving 
His  intentions,  the  garrifon  fallied  out  upon  him  with 
fo  much  vigour,  that  it  was  not- without  difficulty  that 
he  effected  his  retreat.  He  had  not  been  long  gone  when 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  with  a  body  of  4000  men  ; 
which,  had  it  arrived  fooner,  would  have  enabled  the 
Britifh  commander  to  have  gained  adecifive  advantage 
over  him,  as  well  as  to  have  deftroyed  the-  town  of 
Providence,  which,  by  its  vicinity  to  Rhode  Ifland, 
and  the  enterprifes  which  were  continually  projected 
and  carried  on  in  that  place,  kept  the  inhabitants  of 
Rhode  Ifland  in  continual  alarms. 

The  firft  Rritifh  expedition  was  to  Buzzard’s  Bay, 
the  coafl  of  New  England  and  neighbourhood  -  of- 
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Rhode  Ifland.  Here  they  deftroyed  a  great  number  America, 
of  privateers  and  merchantmen,  magazines,  with  (lore- 1 "V* 
houfes,  &c.  ;  whence  proceeding  to  a  fertile  and  popu-  3  6 
lous  ifland  called  Martha’s  Vineyard,  they  carried  ^ 
off  T 0,000  fheep  and  300  black  cattle.  Another  ex-  mvacjed  by 
pedition  took  place  up  the  North  River,  under  Lord  the  Britilk 
Cornwallis  and  General  Knyphaufen ;  the  principal  fleet, 
event  of  which  was  the  deftru&ion  of  a  regiment  of 
American  cavalry  known  by  the  name  of  vVaihington’s 
Light  Horfe.  A  third  expedition  was  directed  to 
Little  Egg  Harbour  in  New  Jerfey,  a  place  noted  for 
privateers,  the  definition  of  which  was  its  principal 
intention.  It  was  conduced  by  Captains  Fergufon 
and  Collins,  and  ended  in  the  definition  of  the  ene-' 
my’s  veffels,  as  well  as  of  the  place  itfelf.  At  the  fame 
time  part  of  another  body  of  American  troops,  called 
Pulafki’s  Legion,  was  furprifed,  and  a  great  number  of 
them  put  to  the  fword. 

The  Americans  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  year£xpedi« 
projected  the  conqueft  of  Weft  Florida  ;  and  one  Cap-tion  a- 
tain  Willing,  with  a  party  of  refclute  men,  had  madegainft 
a  fuccefsful  incurfion  into  the  country.  This  awaken- GeorSia* 
ed  the  attention  of  the  Britifti  to  the  fouthern  colo¬ 
nies,  and  an  expedition  againft  them  was  refolved  on. 

Georgia  was  the  place  of  deftination  ;  and  the  more 
effectually  to  enfure  fuccefs.  Colonel  Campbell,  with 
a  fufficient  force,  under  convoy  of  fome  fliips  of  war, 
commanded  by  Commodore  Hyde  Parker,  embarked 
at  New  York,  while  General  Prevoft,  who  commanded 
in  Eaft  Florida,  was  directed  to  fet  out  with  all  the 
force  he  could  fpare.  The  armament  from  New  York 
arrived  off  the  coaft  of  Georgia  in  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember;  and  though  the  enemy  were  very  ftrongly 
polled  in  an  advantageous  fituation  on  the  flmre,  the 
Britifh  troops  made  good  their  landing,  and  advanced 
towards  Savannah  the  capital  of  the  province.  That 
very  day  they  defeated  the  force  of  the  provincials  which 
oppofed  them  ;  and  took  polfeflion  of  the  town  with 
fuch  celerity,  that  the  Americans  had  not  time  to 
execute  a  refolutfon  they  had  taken  of-fetting  it  cn  fire.  318'' 
In  ten  days  the  whole  province  of  Georgia  was  re*  Take  pof- 
duced,  Sunbury  alone  excepted  ;  and  this  was  alfo^011.^ 
brought  under  fubjetion  by  General  Prevoft  in  his  GeorSia* 
march  northward.  Every  proper  method  was'  taken 
to  fecure  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  ;-  and  rewards 
were  offered  for  apprehending  committee  and  aff embly 
men,  or  fuch  as  they  judged  moft  inimical  to  the  Bri- 
tiffi  interefts.  On  the  arrival  of  General  Prevoft,  the 
command  of  the  troops  naturally  devolved  on  him  as 
the  fenior  officer  ;  and  the  conqueft  of  Carolina'  was 
next  projeted.^  -  319- 

In  this  attempt  there  was  no  fmall  probability  ofCaro  ina 
fuccefs.  The  country  contained  a  great  number  of  invaded, 
friends  to  government,  who  now  eagerly  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  declaring  themfelves  ;  many  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Georgia  had  joined  the  royal  ffandard ; 
and  there  was  not  in  the  province  any  confiderable  body 
of  provincial  forces  capable  of  oppoftng  the  efforts  of 
regular  and  well-difciplined  troops.  On  the  fiift 
news  of  General  Prevoli’s  approach,  the  loyalifts  af- 
fembled  in  a  body,  imagining  themfelves  able  to  Hand’ 
their  ground  until  their  allies  fhould  arrive ;  but  in  this 
they  were  difhppointed.  The  Americans  attacked 
and  defeated  them  with  the  lofs  of  half  their  number. 

The  remainder  retreated'  into  Georgia  $  and  after  un¬ 
dergoing; 


& 
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taerica  dergoing  many  difficulties,  at  lad  effected  a  junfhon 

— v - -  with  the  Britiffi  forces.  _  ,  .  , 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Lincoln,  with  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  American  troops,  had  encamped 
within  20  miles  of  the  town  of  Savannah ;  and  another 
fh-onsr  party  had  pofted  themfelves  at  a  place  called 
Brtaf’f  Creek,  farther  up  the  river  of  the  lame  name. 
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and  retreating  continually,  allowed  the  Britiih  army  to 
come  within  cannon  fhot  of  Charleftown  on  the  lath 

°f  Thrown  was  now  fummoned  to  furrender,  and  the 
inhabitants  would  gladly  have  agreed  to  'b^veamu- 
trality  duripg  the  reft  of  the  war,  and  would  have  en 
gaged  alfo  for  the  reft  of  the  province.  But  thefe  terms 

not  being  accepted,  they  made  preparations  tor  a  - 

j _r _  r*.  c  however.  m  the  povver 
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n»ral  Prevolt,  therefore,  determined  to  diftodge  the 
party  at  Briar’s  Creek:  and  the  latter,  trading  to  their 
llrong  Situation,  and  being  remifs  m  their  guard,  fuf- 
;o  fered  themfelves  to  be  furpnfed  on  the  50th  of  M«ch 
American’  ,770  ;  when  they  were  utterly  routed  with  the  lois  ot 
ideated  40o  ktlled  and  taken,  befides  a  great  number  drowne 
in  the  river  or  the  fwamps.  The  whole  artillery,  bores, 
baggage,  and  aimed  all  the  arms,  of  this  unfortunate 
party  were  taken,  fo  that  they  could  no  more  make 
any  Band;  and  thus  the  province  of  Georgia  was  ohee 
more  freed  from  the  enemy,  and  a  communication 
opened  with  thofe  places  in  Carolina  where  the  royalids 

C^The  victory  at  Briar’s  Creek  proved  of  confiderable 
fervice  to  the  Britiffi  caufe.  Great  numbers  of  the 
loyalids  joined  his  army,  and  confiderably  increased  its 
force.  Hence  he  was  enabled  to  ftretch  his  pods  far¬ 
ther  up  the  river,  and  to  guard  all  the  principal  palies  : 
fo  that  General  Lincoln  was  reduced  to  a  date  of  in- 
adion  ;  and  at  lalt  moved  off  towards  Augufta,  in  or¬ 
der  to  protect  the  provincial  affembly,  which  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  fit  in  that  place,  the  capital  being  now  in  the 

hands  of  the  Britilh.  .  ,  , .  _  .  „  .. 

Lincoln  had  no  fooner  quitted  his  pod,  than  it  was 
judged  a  proper  time  by  the  Britilh  general  to  put  1 
execution  the  grand  fcheme  which  had  been  meditated 
againll  Carolina.  Many  difficulties  indeed  lay  in  his  way. 
The  river  Savannah  was  fo  fwelled  by  the  exceffive 


tack  with'any  profpeit  of  fuccefs.  His  artillery 
not  of  fufficient  weight ;  there  w  ere  no  Ihips  to  fup  doDcd. 
Jon  his  attack  by  land  ;  and  General  Lincoln  advan¬ 
cing  rapidly  with  a  fupenor  army,  threatened  to  in- 
clofe  him  between  his  own  force  and  the  town  ;  fo  that 
ffiould  he  fail  in  his  firll  attempt,  certain  de  jra^on 
would  be  the  confequence.  for  thefe  reafens  lie 
withdrew  his  forces  from  before  the  town,  and  took 
polfeffion  of  two  iflands  called  St  Jama  *  and  * 
lying  to  the  fouthward;  where,havmg  waited  fome  time, 
his  force  was  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  two  fngates. 

With  thefe  he  determined  to  make  himfelf  mal  e 
Port  Royal,  another  ifland  polfeffed  of  an  excellent 
harbour  and  many  other  natural  advantages,  from  it 

Situation  alfo  commanding  all  the  fea-coaft  from  Char- 

eftown  to  Savannah  River.  The  American  general, 
however,  did  not  allow  this  to  be  accompl.ffied  w  ith¬ 
out  oppofition.  Perceiving  that  his  opponent  had  occu¬ 
pied  anPadvantageous  poll  onSt  John’slftand  preparatory 
This  enterprife  againll  Port  Royal,  he  attempted,  on  3.4 
the20th  ofPJune,gto  dillodge  him  from  it; 
obllinate  attack,  the  provincials  ^ere,  as  ufual,  obli 
ged  to  retire  with  confiderable  lofs.  On  this  occaf.on 
the  fuccefs  of  the  Britilh  arms  was  in  a  great  mealure 
owing  fan  armed  float ;  which  galled  the  right  flank 
of  ' the  enemy  fo  effectually,  that  they  could  dire* 
their  efforts  only  againll  the  ftrongeft  part  of  the  lines, 

1  •  _i_ _ to  their  attacks*  Ihi» 


ThTiwr  *Sav*annah  "was  fo  fwelled  by  the  exceffive  their  J  hi. 

rains  of  the  feafon,  that  it  feemed  .mpaffable ;  the  op-  ™  .Pntment  waP  i*ftantly  followed  by  the  lofs  of 
pofite  (hore,  for  a  great  way,  was  fo  full  of fym ps  a_  “J ^PP  which  Generai  preVoll  took  poffeffion  of, 

marffies,  that  no  army  could  march  over  it  without  the  Port  7  bt0  proper  nations,  waiting  for  the 

greateft  difficulty ;  and,  to  render  the  paffage  flill  mor  P  reinforcements  as  were  necellary  for  the 

difficult,  General  Moultrie  was  left  with  a  confiderable  arrival «  u  n  charleftown 
body  of  troops  in  order  the  enemy  s  attempts.  .  - 


tended  attack  on  Ghariettowu.  ***  , 

Tn  the  mean  time  Count  d'Eftaing,  who,  as  wen’Eftamg's 
h,™  tad  P«.  i»»  Bollon  harbour  to  protl.ni*' 

refit,  had  ufed  his  utmoft  efforts  to  ingratiate :  himfelf 
wkh  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  Zealous  alfo  in  the 
caufe  of  his  mailer,  he  had  publifiied  a  proclamation 
to  be  difperfed  through  Canada,  inviting  the  people  to 
return  to  their  original  friendffiip  with  France,  and 
declaring  that  all  who  renounced  their  allegiance  to 
Great  Britain  ffiould  certainly  find  a  proteftor  m  the 
king  of  France.  All  his  endeavours,  however,  proved 
infufficient  at  this  time  to  produce  any  revolution,  or 
even  to  form  a  party  of  any  confequence  among  the  ^ 

Canadians.  admiral  had  refitted  his  fleet,  D’Eftaing 

hetook  ffieaopPoernmity,  while  ttatcfAd™, ^Byron 

iav  nu  represented  his  conduit  as  totally  unferviceable 
to  them,  he  received  orders  from  Europe  to  affifl  the 

colonies  with  all  poffible  ipeed.  ,  .  . 

In  compliance  with  thefe  orders,  he  direaed  his 
m  coiiipuan  tn  recover  that 


body  Ot  troops  in  oiuti  . . ,  . 

But  in  fpite  of  every  oppofition,  the  conftancy  and 
perfeverance  of  the  Britilh  forces  at  laft  prevailed.  Ge- 
The  Bri-  ner.^  Moultrie  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  retire  to- 
ti(h  troops  wards  charleftown  .  and  the  viftorious  army,  after  ha- 
advancet°vb  aded  through  the  marftes  for  fome  time,  at  laft 
arrived  in  an  open  country,  through  which  they  pur- 
fued  their  march  with  great  rapidity  towards  the  capi¬ 
tal;  while  General  Lincoln  remained  in  a  ftate  ot  e- 
curity  at  Augufta,  vainly  imagining  that  the  obftacles 
he  had  left  in  the  way  could  not  be  furmounted. 

Certain  intelligence  of  the  danger  to  which  Char  e  - 
town  was  expofed,  at  laft  aroufed  the  American  ge¬ 
neral  from  his  lethargy.  A  chofen  body  of  infantry, 
mounted  on  horfeback  for  the  greater  expedition,  was 
difpatched  before  him  ;  while  Lincoln  hmHelf  follow- 
ed  with  all  the  forces  he  could  colled.  General  Moul¬ 
trie  too,  with  the  troops  he  had  brought  from  the  Sa¬ 
vannah,  and  fome  others  he  had  cffileded  fince  his  re¬ 
treat  from  thence,  had  taken  pofleffion  of  all  the  ave¬ 
nues  leading  to  Charleftown,  and  prepared  lor  a  vigo¬ 
rous  defence.  But  all  oppofition  proved  inefleftual. 
The  Americans  were  defeated  in  every  encounter ; 
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Anierica.  province  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ,  and  to  put  it 
^  as  well  as  South  Carolina,  in  fuch  a  pofture  of  defence 

,  J>*1  ,  as  would  effectually  fecure  them  from  any  future  at- 

expedVtlonS  tac^*  feei-e^  to  be  an  eafy  matter,  from  the 

again  ft  little  force  with  which  he  knew  he  fhould  be  oppo- 

Ceorgla,  fed  ;  and  the  next  objeffr  in  contemplation. was  no  lefs 
than  the  defiruelicn  of  the  Britilh  fleet  and  army  at 
New  York,  and  their  total  expulfion  from  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  America.  Full  of  thefe  hopes,  the  French 
commander  arrived  off  the  coaff  of  Georgia  with  a  fleet 
of  22  fail  of  the  line  and  10  large  frigates.  His  ar¬ 
rival  was  fo  little  expected,  that  fever al  veffels  laden 
with  provifions  and  military  ftores  fell  into  his  hands  j 
the  Experiment  alfo,  a  veffel  of  50  guns,  commanded 
by  Sir  James  Wallace,  was  taken  after  a  flout  refi fi¬ 
ance.  On  the  continent,  the  Britilh  troops  were  di¬ 
vided.  General  Prevoff,  with  an  inccnfiderable  part) 
remained  at  Savannah  ;  but  the  main  force  was  under 
Colonel  Maitland  at  Port  Royal.  On  the  firfl  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  French  fleet,  an  exprefs  was  difpatched  to 
Colonel  Maitland  ;  but  it  was  intercepted  by  the  ene¬ 
my  ;  fo  that  before  he  could  fet  out  in  order  to  join 
the  commander  in  chief,  the  Americans  had  fecured 
mofi  of  the  paffes  by  land,  while  the  French  fleet  effec¬ 
tually  blocked  up  the  pafTuge  by  fea.  But,  by  taking 
advantage  of  creeks  and  inlets,  and,  marching  over 

328  land,  he  arrived  j  iff  in  time  to  relieve  Savannah. 

Abfurd  D’ Eliding,  after  making  a  gafconade  of  what  had 

°h  ^aPPene^  at  Si:  Vincents  and  Grenada,  had  allowed 
coroniaad*  Gener^  ^revo^  2  4  hours  to  deliberate  whether  he 
€r,  “  fhould  capitulate  or  not.  This  time  the  general  em¬ 

ployed  in  making  the  bell  preparations  he  could  fcr 
a  defence  ;  and  during  this  time  it  was  that  Colonel 
Maitland  arrived.  DTRaing’s  fummons  was  now  re- 
jeffed  ;  and  as  on  this  occafion  the  fuperiority  of  the 
enemy  was  by  no  means  fo  much  out  of  proportional 
it  had  been  at  Grenada,  there  was  every  probability  of 
fuccefs  on  the  part  of  the  Britiffi.  The  garrifon  now 
confifted  of  2cco  men,  all  of  approved  valour  and  ex¬ 
perience,  while  the  united  force  of  the  French  and  A- 
merkans  did  not  amount  to  10,000.  The  event  was  an¬ 
swerable  to  the  expectations  of  the  Britilh  general.  Ha¬ 
ving  the  advantage  of  a  ftrong  fortification  and  excel¬ 
lent  engineers,  the  fire  of  the  allies  made  fo  little  im- 
preflion,  that  d’Effaing  refolved  to  bombard  the  town, 

329  and  a  battery  of  nine  mortars  was  creeled  for  the 
the^FrencL  PurP°^"e*  This  produced  a  requeft  from  General  Pre* 
and  Ame-  v0^>  that  the  women  and  children  might  be  allowed 
rican  ge-  to  retire  to  a  place  of  fafety.  But  the  allied  comman- 
nerals,  ders  had  the  inhumanity  to  refiife  compliance  ;  and  they 

refolved  to  give  a  general  affault.  This  was  accord- 

335  inglv  attempted  on  the  9th  of-  Odober :  but  the  af- 
They  are  failants  were  every  where  repulfed  with  fuch  (laughter* 
utterly  de- that  1200  were  killed  and  wounded  ;  among  the  for* 
feated.  mer  were  Count  Polalki,  and  among  the  latter  was 
d’Effaing  himfelf. 

This  di Suffer  entirely  overthrew  the  fanguine  hopes 
of  the  Americans  nnd  French  ;  mutual  reproaches  and 
animofities  took  place  in  the  moll  violent  degree;  and 
after  waiting  eight  days  longer,  both  parties  prepared 
for  a  retreat;  the  French  to  their  fliipping,  and  the  A- 
mpricans  into  Carolina. 

While  the  allies  were  thus  unfuccefsfully  employ¬ 
ed  in  die  fouthern  colonies,  their  antagonifls  were 
xlo  lefs  afflduous  in  diftrefling  them  in  the  north¬ 


ern  parts.  Sir  George  Collier  was  fent  with  a  fleet,  America,  i 
carrying  on  board  General  Matthews,  with  a  body  of nr-*  * 
land  forces,  into  the  province  of  Virginia.  Their  flrff  331 
attempt  was  on  the  town  of  Portfmouth  ;  where,  Succefsfu  , 

though  the  enemy  had  dellroved  fome  fhips  of  great  exPedith 

i°ir><.n  -  o  ons  a*aur 

value,  the  BrUilh  troops  arrived  m  time  to  fave  a  great  the  north 

number  of  others.  On  this  occaiion  about  120  veffels ern  A  me- 
of  different  flzes  were  burnt,  and  20  carried  off;  andrican  pr* 
an  immenfe  quantity  of  provifions  defigned  for  the  ufe  vinces. 
of  General  Wafhington’s  army  was  either  deffroyed  or 
carried  off,  together  with  a  great  variety  of  naval  and 
military  (lores*  The  fleet  and  army  returned  with 
little  or  no  lofs  to  New  York. 

The  fuccefs  with  which  this  expedition  was  attend¬ 
ed,  foon  gave  encouragement  to  attempt  another.  The 
Americans  had  for  fome  time  been  employed  in  the 
eredlion  of  two  ffrong  forts  on  the  river;  the  one  at 
Verplanks  Neck  on  the  eaff,  and  the  other  at  Stoney 
Point  on  the.  well  fide.  Thefe  when  completed  would 
have  been  of  the  utmofl  fervice  to  the  Americans,  as 
commanding  the  principal  pafs,  called  the  King’s  Ferry, 
between  the  northern  and  fouthern  colonies.  At  pre-* 
fent,  however,  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  make 
any  effectual  defence;  and  it  was  therefore  determined' 
to  attack,  them  before  the  works  fhould  be  completed# 

The  force  employed  on  this  occafion  was  divided  into 
two  bodies ;  one  of  which  diredffed  its  courfe  againfl 
Verplanks,  and  the  other  againfl  Stoney  Point.  The 
former  was  commanded  by  General  Vaughan,  the  latter 
by  General  Pattifon,  while  the  fliipping  was  under  the- 
direction  of  Sir  George  Collier.  General  Vaughan 
met  with  no  refiflance,  the  enemy  abandoning  their- 
works,  and  fetting  fire  to  every  thing  combuffible  that 
they  could  not  carry  off.  At  Stoney  Point,  however, 
a  vigorous  defence  was  made,  though  the  garrifon  was 
at  lafl  obliged  to  capitulate  upon  honourable  condi¬ 
tions.  To  fecure  the  poffeflionof  this  laft,  which  was 
the  more  important  of  the  two,  General  Clinton  remo¬ 
ved  from  his  former  fituation,  and  encamped  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  Wafhington  could  not  give  any  afliftance*. . 

The  Americans,  however,  revenged  themfelves  by  dU 
ffrefling,  vrith.their  numerous- privateers,  the  trade  to  1 

New  York. 

This  occafloned'a  third  expedition  to  Conne&icut,  * 
where  thefe  privateers  were  chiefly  built  and  harbour¬ 
ed.  The  command  was  given  to  Governor  Try  on  and 
to  General  Garth,  an  officer  of  known  valour  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Under  convoy  of  a  confiderable  number  of 
armed  veffels  they  landed  at  Newhaven,  where  theyde- 
moliffied  the  batteries  that  had  been  eredled  to  oppofe 
them,  and  deRroyed  the  (hipping  and  naval  Rores ;  but 
they  fpared  the  town  itfelf,  as  the  inhabitants  had  ab- 
flained  from  firing  out  of  their  houfe3  upon  the  troops. 

From  Newhaven  they  marched  to  Fairfield,  where  they 
proceeded  as  before,  reducing  the  town  alfo  to  allies, 

Norwalk  was  next  attacked,  which  in  like  manner  was 
reduced  to  allies  ;  as  was  alfo  Greenfield,  a  Email  fea- 
port  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Thefe  fucceffes  proved  very  alarming  as  well  as  de-i 
trimental  to  the  Americans ;  fo  that  General  Waffling- 
ton  determined  at  all  events  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
Stoney  Point.  For  this  purpofe  he  fent  Gen.  Wayne- 
with  a  detachment  of  chofen  men,  dire&ing  them  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  it  by  furprife.  On  this  occa- 
fion  the  Americans  ftiowed  a  fpirit  and  refolution  ex* 

ceeding 
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BritiiK  the  fortifications  of  this  place  had  beenfcomple- 
ted,  and  were  very  ftrong,  they  attacked  the  enemy 
with  bayonets,  after  palling  through  a  heavy  fire  of 
mufquetry  and  grape  lhot ;  and  in  fpite  of  all  oppou- 
tion,  obliged  the  furviving  part  of  the  gurrifon,  amount- 
-  500  men,  to  furrender  themielves  prifoners  of 


America. 


ing  to 
war. 


334 


rar. 

Though  the  Americans  did  not  at  prefent  attempt  to 
retain  poffeffion  of  Stoney  Point,  the  fuccefs  they  had 
met  with  in  the  enterprife  emboldened  them  to  make  a 
fimilar  attempt  on  Paulus  Hook,  a  fortified  pojb  on  the 
Terfey  fide  oppofite  to  New  York  ;  but  in  this  they 
were  not  attended  with  equal  fuccefs,  being  obliged  to 
retire  with  precipitation  after  they  had  made  them- 
felves  mailers  of  one  or  two  polls. 
nnE Another  expedition  of  greater  importance  Was  now 
Wexpedi- projected  on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  This  was- 
turn  of  the  again  ft  a  poft  on  the  river  Penobfcot, on  the  borders  of 
Americans  Nova  Scotia,  of  which  the  Britifh  had  lately  tasen  pof- 
againftPe-feffion  aac[  V/here  they  had  begun  to  erect  a  fort  which 
nobfcot-  threatened  t0  be  a  Very  great  inconvenience  to  the  colo- 
nifts.  The  armament  deftir.ed  againft  it  was  fo  foon  got 
in  readinefs,  that  Colonel  Madantr,  the  commanamg  offi¬ 
cer  at  Penobfcot,  found  himfelf  obliged  to- drop  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  part  of  his  fcheme  ;  and  inffead  of  a  regular 
fort,  to  content  himfelf  with  putting  the  works  already 
conftrufled  in  as  good  a  pofture  of  defence  as  pofiible. 
The  Americans  could  not  effeft  a  landing  without  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty,  and  bringing  the- guns  of  their 
larged  veffels  to  bear  upon  the  Ihore.  As  loon  as  this 
was  done,  however,  they  erefted  feveral  batteries,  and 
kept  up  a  brifk  fire  for  the  fpace  of  a  fortnight  ;  after 
which  they  propofed  to  give  a  general  aflault:  ut  e- 
fore  this  could  be  effected,  they  perceived  Sir  George 
Collier  with  a  Britifh  fleet  failing  up  the  river  to  at¬ 
tack  them.  On  this  they  inflantly  embarked  their  ar¬ 
tillery  and  military  ltores,  failing  up  the  river  as  far  as 
poffible  in  order  to  avoid  him.  They  were  fo  clofely 
purfued,  however,  that  not  a  Angle  veffel  could  efcapej 
fo  that  the  whole  fleet,  confifting  of  19  armed,  veffels 
and  24  tranfports,  was  deftroyed;  moft  of  them  indeed- 
being  blown  up  by  themfelves.  The  loldiers  and  fail- 
ors  were  obliged  to  wander  through  immenfe  delerts, 
where  they  fuffered  much  for  want  of  proviiions  ;  and- 
to  add  to  their  calamities,  a  quarrel  broke  out  between 
the  foldiers  and  Teamen  concerning  the  caufe  of  their 
difafter,  which  ended  in  a  violent  fray,  wherein  a  great 

number  were  killed.  -  .  .  .  n 

Thus  the  arms-of  America  and  France  being  almoft 
every  where  unfuccefsful,  the  independency  of  the 
former  feemed  yet  to  be  in  danger  notwith Handing  the 
affiftance  of  fo  powerful  an  ally,  when  further  encou- 
.  .  raeement  was  given  by  the  acceffion  of  Spam  to  the 

the’cinfe5 confederacy  againft  Britain  in  the  month  of  June  1779- 
deracy  a-  The  firft  effeft  of  this  appeared  in  an  mvahon  of  Weft 
jainft  Bri- Florida  by  the  Spaniards  in  September  1779*' 
tain.  country  was  in  no  ftate  of  defence,  the  enemy  ealily 
made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  whole  almoft  without 
oppofition.  Their  next  enterprife  were  againft  the 
Bay  of  Honduras,  where  the  Britiih  log-wood  cutters 
were  fettled.  Thefe  finding  themfelves.  too  weak  to 
refill,  applied  to  the  governor  of  Jamaica  for  relief; 
who  fent  them  a  fupply  of  men,  ammunition,  and  mi* 


thofe  parts,  called  St  George's  Key ,  had  been  taken  by 
the  Spaniards  and  retaken  by  the  Britifh.  In  his  way 
Captain  Dalrympls  fell  in  with  a  fquaclron  from  Ad¬ 
miral  Parker  in  feareh  of  fome  regiiter  ftiips  richly  la¬ 
den  ,*  but  which  retreating  into  the  harbour  of  Omoa, 
were  too  ftrongly  protected  by  the  fort  to  be  attacked 
with  fafety.  A  project  was  then  formed,  in  cqnjunc- Fort  Omoa 
tion  with  the  people  of  Honduras,  to  reduce  this  f crt.  ^  ^  * 

The  defigu  was  to  furprife  it  ;  but  the  Spaniards  ha¬ 
ving  difcoVered  them,  they  were.  obliged  to  fight. 

Victory  quickly  declared  for  the  Britiin. ;  but  the  for¬ 
tifications  were  fo  ftrong,  that  the  artillery  they  had. 
brought  along  with  them  were  found  too  light  to  rnase 
any  impreflion.  It  was  then  determined  to  try  the 
fuccefs  of  an  efcalade  ;  and  this  was  executed  with  fo 
much  fpirit,  that  the  Spaniards  ftood  aftoniihed  with¬ 
out  making  any  reliftance,  and,  in  fpite  of  all  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  officers,  threw  down  their  arms  and  fur- 


rendered/  The  fpoil  was  immenfe,  being  valued  at 
three  millions  of  dollars.  .  The  Spaniards  chiefly  la¬ 
mented  the  lofs  of  2$0  quintals  of  quickfilver  ;  a  com¬ 
modity  indifpenfably  neceflary  in  the  working  of  their 
gold  and  filver  mines,  fo  that  they  offered  to  ranfom 
it  at  any  puce  ;•  but  this  was  refufed,  as  well  as  the 
ranfom  of  the  fort,  though  the  governor  offered  rJ- 
300,000  dollars  for  it.  A  fmall  garrifon  was  left  tor  But  they 
the  defence  of  the  place  :  but  it  was  quickly  attacked  are  obhged 
by  a  fuperior  force,  and  obliged  to  evacuate  it,  though 
not  without  deftroying  every  thing  that  could  be  ot 
ufe  to  the  enemy  ;  fpiking  the  guns,  and  even  locking 
the  o-ates  of  the  fort  and  carrying  off  the  keys.  All 
this  was  done  in  fight  of  the  befiegers ;  after  which  the 
garrifon  embarked  without  the  lofs  of  a  man.  _  3'<6 

As  no  operations  of  any  confequence  took  place  this  American* 
year  in  the- province- of  -Nett  York,  the  congrefs  made^e  ven- 
ufe  of  the  opportunity  to  difpatch  General  Sullivan  *jie  jncli- 
with  a  confiderable  force,  in  order  to  take  vengeance aES. 
on  the  Indians  for  their  ravages  and  depredations  : 
and  the  objeiff  of  the  expedition  was,  not  merely  the 
reduftionof  them,  but  if  poffible  their  utter  extirpation. 

Of  this  the  Indians  were  apprifed  ;  and  collecting  all 
their  ftrength,  refolved  to  come  to  a  decihve  engage- 
ment.  Accordingly  they  took  a  ftrong  poll  in  the 
moft  woody  and  •  mountainous  part  of  the  country  ; 
erecting  a  bread-work  in  their  front  of  large  logs  of 
wood  extending  half  a  mile  in  length,  while  their  righu 
flank  wras  covered  by  a  river,  and  the  left,  by  a  hill  of 
difficult  accefs.  This  advantageous  pofition  they  had 
taken  by  the  advice  of  the  refugees  who  were  among 
them,  and  of  whom  200  or  300  were  prefent  in  the 

r  Thus  polled,  the  Indians  waited  *  the  approach  of 
the  American  army  :  but  the  latter  haying  brought, 
fome  artillery  along  with  them,  played  it  againft  the 
breaft-work  of  the  enemy  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  111 
two  hours  it  was  almoft  deftroyed  ;  and  at  the  lame  - 
time  a  party  having  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  they  . 
became  apprehenfive  of  being  furrounded,  on  which 
they  inftantly  fled  with  precipitation,  leaving  a  great 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  behind  them.  The  A- 
mericans  after  this  battle  met  with  no  further  reliftance 
of  any  confequence.  They  were  differed  to  proceed 
without  interruption,  and  to  execute  in  the  moft  am- - 
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America.  p]c  manner  the  vengeance  they  had  projected.  On 
entering  the  country  of  the  Indians,  it  appeared  that 
they  had  been  acquainted  with  agriculture  and  the  arts 
of  peace  far  beyond  what  had  been  fuppofed.  From 
General  Sullivan’s  account  it  was  learned,  that  the  In¬ 
dian  houfes  were  large,  convenient,  and  even  elegant ; 
their  grounds  were  excellently  cultivated,  and  their  gar¬ 
dens  abounded  in  fruit-trees  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds 
fit  for  food.  The  whole  of  this  fine  country  was  now 
by  the  American  general  converted  into  a  defart. 
Forty  towns  and  fettlements,  befides  fcattered  habita¬ 
tions,  were  demolifhed;  the  fields  of  corn,  the  orchards, 
the  plantations,  were  utterly  laid  waif e  ;  all  the  fruit- 
trees  were  cut  down;  and  fo*  great  had  been  the  in- 
duftry  of  the  Indians,  that  in  one  orchard  1  500  of  thefe 
were  deftroyed.  The  quantity  of  corn  wafted  on  this 
occafton  was  fuppofed  to  amount  to  1 60,000  bufhels. 
In'fhort,  fuch  was  the  defolation,  that  on  the  Ame¬ 
rican  army’s  leaving  the  country,  not  a  houfe,  not  a 
field  of  corn,  nor  a  fruit-tree,  was  left  upon  the  ground, 
.nor  was  an  Indian  to  be  feen  throughout  the  whole 
track. 

We  muff  now  take  a  view  of  the  tranfa&ions  in  the 
fouthern  colonies  ;  to  which  the  war  was,  in  the  year 
17S0,  fo  effe&ually  transferred,  that  the  operations 
there  became  at  laft  decifive.  The  fuccefs  of  General 
PrevofI  in  advancing  to  the  very  capital  of  South  Ca¬ 
rolina  has  been  already  related,  together  with  the  ob- 
ftacles  which  prevented  him  from  becoming  maffer  of  it 
at  that  time.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1779,  how¬ 
ever,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  fet  fail  from  New  York  with 
a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  intended  for  the  attack 
of  Charleftown,  South  Carolina,  in  a  fleet  of  fhips  of 
war  and  tranfports  under  the  command  of  Vice-ad¬ 
miral  Arbuthnot.  They  had  a  very  tedious  voyage; 
.the  weather  was  uncommonly  bad ;  feveral  of  the  tranf¬ 
ports  were  loft,  as  were  alfo  the  greater  part  of  the 
horfes  which  they  carried  with  them,  intended  for  ca¬ 
valry  or  other  public  ufes  ;  and  an  ordnance- fhip  like- 
wife  foundered  at  fea.  Having  arrived  at  Savannah, 
where  they  endeavoured  to  repair  the  damages  fu- 
ftained  on  their  voyage,  they  proceeded  from  thence 
on  the  10th  of  February  1780  to  North  Edifto, 
the  place  of  debarkation  which  had  been  previoufly 
appointed.  They  had  a  favourable  and  fpeedy  paffage 
thither :  and  though  it  required  time  to  have  the  bar 
explored  and  the  channel  marked,  the  tranfports  all 
entered  the  harbour  the  next  day  ;  and  the  army  took 
poffeflion  of  John’s  Ifland  without  oppofltion.  Prepa¬ 
rations  were  then  made  for  palling  the  lquadron  over 
Charleftown  bar,  where  the  high-water  fpring-tides 
were  only  19  feet  deep:  but  no  opportunity  offered 
of  going  into  the  harbour  till  the  20th  of  March, 
when  it  was  effected  without  any  accident,  though 
the  American  galleys  continually  attempted  to  prevent 
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the  Englifh  boats  from  founding  the  channel.  The 
Britifh  troops  had  previoufly  removed  from  John’s  to 
James’s  Ifland;  and  on  the  29th  of  the  lame  month  they 
effe&ed  their  landing  on  Charleftown  Neck.  On  the 
I  ft  of  April  they  broke  ground  within  800  yards  of 
the  American  works  ;  and  by  the  8th  the  befiegers 
guns  were  mounted  in  battery.  '  - 

As  foon  as  the  army  began  to  ere<5l  their  batteries 
againft  the  town,  Admiral  Arbuthnot  embraced  the 
firft  favourable  opportunity  of  palling  Sullivan’s  Ifland, 
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upon  which  there  was  a  ftrong  fort  of  batteries,  the  Ame 
chief  defence  of  the  harbour.  He  weighed  on  the 
9th,  with  the  Roebuck,  Richmond,  and  Romulus, 
Blonde,  Virginia,  Raleigh,  and  Sandwich  armed  ihip, 
the  Renown  bringing  up  the  rear;  and,  palling  through 
afevere  fire,  anchored  in  about  two  hours  under  James’s 
Ifland,  with  the  lofs  of  27  feamen  killed  and  wounded. 

The  Richmond’s  fore-top-maft  was  fliot  away,  and  the 
fhips  in  general  fuftained  damage  in  their  mails  and 
rigging,  though  not  materially  in  their  hulls.  But 
the  Acetus  tranfport,  having  on  board  fome  naval 
ftores,  grounded  within  gun-fhot  of  Sullivan’s  Ifland, 
and  received  fo  much  damage  that  fhe  was  obliged  to 
be  abandoned  and  burnt.  33 

On  the  10th  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Admiral  Ar-Th.e  * 


buthnot  fummoned  the  town  to  furrender  to  his  Ma-^e*e.n 
jefty’s  arms  :  but  Major-general  Lincoln,  who  com-  J  ln 
manded  in  Charleftown,  returned  them  an  anfwer,  de¬ 
claring  it  to  be  his  intention  to  defend  the  place.  The 
battened  were  now  opened  againft  the  town;  and  from 
their  effe<ft  the  fire  of  the  American  advanced  works 
confiderably  abated.  It  appears  that  the  number  of 
troops  under  the  command  of  Lincoln  were  by  far  too 
few  for  defending  works  of  fuch  extent  as  thofe  of 
Charleftown ;  and  that  many  of  thefe  were  men  little 
accuftomcd  to  military  fervice,  and  very  ill  provided 
writh  clothes  and  other  necelfaries.  Lincoln  had  been 
for  fome  time  expelling  reinforcements  and  fupplies 
from  Virginia  and  other  places:  but  they  came  in  very 
flowly.  Earl  Cornwallis,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarle-  Sever;  re< 
ton  under  him,  were  alfo  extremely  a&ive  in  intercept-  inf  ore 
ing  fuch  reinforcements  and  fupplies  as  were  fent  toments 
the  American  general.  They  totally  defeated  a  con-  ^ 
fiderable  body  of  cavalry  and  militia  which  was  pro- faterc  I. 
ceeding  to  the  relief  of  the  town  ;  and  alfo  made  them-ed. 
felves  mafters  of  fome  polls,  which  gave  them  in  a  great 
degree  the  command  of  the  country,  by  which  means 
great  fupplies  of  provifions  fell  into  their  hands. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  things,  and  Fort  Sullivan  had 
alfo  been  taken  by  the  king’s  troops,  when  on  the 
1 8th  of  May  General  Clinton  again  fummoned  the 
town  to  furrender  ;  an  offer  being  made,  as  had  been 
done  before,  that  if  they  furrendered,  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  inhabitants  fhonld  be  preferred  to  them. 

Articles  of  capitulation  were  then  propofed  by  Gene^ 
ral  Lincoln  ;  but  the  terms  w  ere  not  agreed  to  by  Ge¬ 
neral  Clinton.  At  length,  however,  the  town  being 
clofely  inverted  on  all  lides,  and  the  preparations  to 
ftorm  it  in  every  part  being  in  great  forwardnels,  and 
the  fhips  ready  to  move  to  the  affiult,  General  Lin¬ 
coln,  who  had  been  applied  to  for  that  purpole  by  the  ^ 
inhabitants,  furrendered  it  on  fuch  articles  of  capitu-  The  p  ce 
lation  as  General  Clinton  had  before  agreed  to.  This  furrencif^ 
was  on  the  4th  of  May,  which  was  one  month  and 
two  days  after  the  town  had  been  firft  fummoned  to 
furrender. 

A  large  quantity  of  ordnance,  arms,  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  was  found  in  Charleftown;  and,  according  to 
Sir  Henry  Clinton’s  account,  the  number  of  prif  oners 
taken  in  Charleftown  amounted  to  5618  men,  exclu- 
fively  of  near  a  thoufand  failors  in  arms  ;  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  General  Lincoln’s  account  tranfmitted  to  the 
congrefs,  the  whole  number  of  continental  troops  ta¬ 
ken  prifoners  amounted  to  no  more  than  2487.  The 
remainder,  therefore,  included  in  General  Clinton’s 

account. 
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America,  account,  mull  have  confided  of  militia  and  inhabitants 
uTV'—. *  0f  the  town.  Several  American  frigates  were  alfo  ta¬ 
ken  or  deftroyed  in  the  harbour  of  Charleftown. 

The  lofs  of  Charleftown  evidently  excited  a  confi- 
derable  alarm  in  America  :  and  their  popular  writers, 
particularly  the  author  of  the  celebrated  performance 
intitled  Common  Senfe,  in  feme  other  pieces  made  ufe 
of  it  as  a  powerful  argument  to  lead  them  ,  to  more  vi¬ 
gorous  exertions  againit  Great  Britain,  that  they  might 
the  more  e  he  dually  and  certainly  fecure  their  indepen- 

,.T  dence.  .  . 

Aoprehen-  While  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  employed  m  his  voy- 
fionsat  ‘  age  to  Charleftown,  and  in  the  fiege  of  that  place, 
New  York,  the  garrifon  at  New  York  feem  not  to  have  been  whol¬ 
ly  free  from  apprehenfions  for  their  own  fafety.  An 
intenfe  froft,  accompanied  with  great  falls  of  fnow, 
began  about  the  middle  of  December  1 779>  alld  ^ut 
up  the  navigation  of  the  port  of  New  York  from  the 
fea,  within  a  few  days  after  the  departure  of  Admiral 
Arbuthnot  and  General  Clinton.  The  feverity  of  the 
weather  increafed  to  fo  great  a  degiee,  that  towards 
the  middle  of  January  all  communications  with  New 
York  by  water  were  entirely,  cut  off,  and  as  many  new 
ones  opened  by  the  ice.  The  inhabitants  could  fcarce- 
ly  be  faid  to  be  in  an  infular  flats..  Horfes  with  heavy 
carriages  could  go  over  the  ice  into  the  Jerfeys  from 
one  ifland  to  another.  The  paffage  in  the  North  Ri¬ 
ver,  even  in  the  wideft  part  from  New  York  to  Paulus 
Hook,  which  was  2000  yards,  was  about  the  19th  of 
January  practicable  for  the  heavieft  cannon  :  an  event 
which  had  been  unknown  in  the  memory  of  man. 
Provifions  were  foon  after  tranfported  upon  fledges, 
and  a  detachment  of  cavalry  marched  upon  the  ice 
from  New  York  to  Staten  Ifland,  which  was  a  diftance 
of  1 1  miles. 

The  city  of  New  York  being  thus  circumftanced, 
was  confidered  as  much  expofed  to  the  attacks  from 
the  continental  troops  :  and  it  was  ftrongly  report¬ 
ed  that  General  Wafhington  was  meditating  a  great 
34a  ftroke  upon  New  York  with  his  whole  force,  .by 
Forward*  different  attacks.  Some  time  before  this,  Major- 
neft  of  the  gerieral  Pattifon,  commandant  at  New  York,  having 
inhabitant!  recej ved  an  addrefs  from  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
offering  to  put  themfelves  in  military  array,  he  thought 
defence  S  foe  prefent  a  favourable  opportunity  of  trying,  the  lin- 
cerity  of  their  profeffions.  Accordingly  he  iffued  a 
proclamation,  calling  upon  all  the  male  inhabitants 
from  16  to  60  to  take  up  arms.  The  requifition  was 
lb  readily  complied  with,  that  in  a  few  days  40  com¬ 
panies  from  the  fix  wards  of  the  city  were  inrolled, 
officered,  and  under  arms,  to  the  number  of  2600,  ma¬ 
ny  fubftantial  citizens  ferving  in  the  ranks  of  each  com¬ 
pany.  Other  volunteer  companies  were  formed  ;  and 
the  city  was  put  into  a  very  ftrong  pofture  of  defence. 

No  attack,  however^  was  made  upon  New  York, 
whatever  defign  might  originally  have  been  medi¬ 
tated  ;  but  an  attempt  was  made  upon  Staten  III- 
*j#ibuus  and,  where  there  were  about  1800  men,  under  the 
SUyn  St.a"  c°mmand  of  Brigadier- general  Sterling,  v  ho  were 
iUan° 5  well  intrenched.  General  Wafhington,  whofe  army 
was  hut:ed  at  Morris-Town,  fent  a  detachment  of 
2700  men,  with  fix  pieces  of  cannon,  two  mortars, 
and  fome  horfes,  commanded  by  Lord  Sterling,  who 
arrived  at  Staten  Ifland  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
75th  *  of  January.  The  advanced  polls  of  the  Britiih 
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troops  retired  upon  the  approach:, of  the  Americans*  America* 
who  formed  the  line,  and  made  fome  movements  m  '  *  J" 

the  courfe.of  the  day  ;  but  they  w  ithdrew  in  the  night, 
after  having  burnt  6ne  houfe,  pillaged  fome  others,  to 

and  carried  off  with  them  about  200  head  of  cattle.  make  a 
Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  Americans  on  Sta- precipitate 
ten  Ifland,  Lieutenant-general  Knyphauleri  had  em-  retreat* 
b  u  ked  600  men  to  attempt  a  paflage,  and  to  fupport 
General  Sterling  :  but  the  floating  ice  compelled  them 
to  return,  -ft  is,  however,  imagined,  that  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  thefe  traniports  with  the  Britifh  troops  on 
board,  which  the  Americans  could  fee  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  day,  induced  the  latter  to  make  fo  preci¬ 
pitate  a  retreat.  ,  .  .  , 

After  Charleftown  had  furrendered  to  the  king  s  Proclam* 
troops,  General  Clinton  ifl'ued  two  proclamations,  and^^ 
alfo  circulated  a  hand-bill  among!!  the  inhabitants  °f  canton. 
South  Carolina,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  return  to 
their  allegiance,  and  to  be  ready  to  join  the  king  s 
troops.  It  was  faid,  that  the  helping  hand  of  every 
man  was  wanted  to  re-eftabliih  peace  and  good  go¬ 
vernment  :  and  that  as  the  commander  in  chief  wiflied 
not  to  draw  the  king’s  friends  into  danger,  while  any 
doubt  could  remain  of  their  luccefs  ;  fo  now  that  this 
was  certain,  he  trailed  that  One  and  all  would  heartily 
join,  and  by  a  general  concurrence  give  effedt  to  inch 
neceffary  mcafures  for  that  purpofe  as  from  time  to 
time  might  be  pointed  out.  Thofe  who  had  families 
were  to  form  a  militia  to  remain  at  home,  and  occa- 
fionally  to  affemble  in  their  own  diftrids,  when  requi¬ 
red,  under  officers  of  their  own  choofmg,  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  good  order.  *1  hofe  wno 
had  no  families,  and  who  could  conveniently  be  fpared 
for  a  time,  it  was  prefumed,  would  cheerfully  aflift  his 
Majefty’s  troops  in  driving  their  oppreffors,  atfing  un¬ 
der  the  authority  of  congrefs,  and  all  the  miferies  of 
war,  far  from  that  colony.  For  this  puxpofe  it  was 
faid  to  be  neceffary  that  the  young  men  fhould  be  ready 
to  affemble  when  required,  and  to  ferve  with  the  king’s 
troops  for  any  fix  months  of  the  enfuing  twelve  that 
might  be  found  requifite,  under  proper  regulations. 

They  might  choofe  officers  to  each  company  to  com¬ 
mand  them  ;  and  were  to  be  allowed,  when  on  fervice, 
pay,  ammunition,  and  provifions,  in. the  fame  manner 
as  the  king’s  troops.  When  they  joined  the  army* 
each  man  was  to  be  furnifhed  with  a  certificate,  decla¬ 
ring  that  he  was  only  engaged  to  ferve  as  a  militia-man 
for  the  time  fpecified  ;  that  he  \vas  not  to  be  marched 
beyond  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  ;  and  that,  when 
the  time  was  out,  he  was  freed  from  all  claims  what¬ 
ever  of  military  fervice,  excepting  the  common  and 
ufual  militia- duty  where  he  lived.  He  would  then, 
it  was  laid,  have  paid  his  debt  to  his  country,  and  be 
intitled  to  enjoy  undifturbed  that  peace,  liberty,  and 
property,  at  home,  which  be  had  contributed  to  fe¬ 
cure.  The  proclamations  and  publications  of. Genera! 
Clinton  appear  to  have  produced  fome  effeft  in  South 
Carolina  ;  though  they  probably  operated  chiefly. upon 
thofe  who  were  before  not  much  inclined  to  the  caufe 
of  American  independence.  Two  hundred  and  ten  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Charleftown  figned  an  addrefs  to 
General  Clinton  and  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  Soliciting  to 
be  readmitted  to  the  character  and  condition  of  Bri¬ 
tifh  fubjetfs,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  having  been 
hitherto  confidered  as  prifoners  on  parole  j  declaring 
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tlieir  disapprobation  of  the  do&rine  of  American  inde-  value, 
pendence  ;  and  expreffing  their  regret,  that  after  the 
repeal  of  thofe  ftatutes  which  gave  rife  to  the  troubles 
:  in  America,  the  overtures  made  by  his  majefty’s  com- 
miftioners  had  not  been  regarded  by  the  congrefs. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  one  of  the  proclamations  blued 
at  this  time,  declared,  that  if  any  perfons  fhould  thence¬ 
forward  appear  in  arms  in  order  to- prevent  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  his  majefty’s  government  in  that  country, 
or  fhould  under  any  pretence  or  authority  whatfoever 
attempt  to  compel  any  other  perfon  or  perfons  to  do 
fo,  or  who  fhould  hinder  or  intimidate  the  king’s  faith¬ 
ful  and  loyal  fubjeds  from  joining  his  forces,  or  other- 
wife  performing  thofe  duties  their  allegiance  required, 
fuch  perfons  fhould  be  treated  with  the  utmofl  feverity, 
and  their  eftates  be  immediately  feized  in  order  to  be 
^confifcated. 

Mean  time  the  ravages  of  war  did  not  prevent  the 
Americans  from  paying  fome  attention  to  the  arts  of 
peace.  On  the  4th  of  May  an  a<ft  palled  by  the  coun¬ 
cil  and  houfe  of  reprefeiUatives  of  Maffachufet’s  Bay 
for  incorporating  and  eftablifhing  a  fociety  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  and  promotion  of  the  arts  and  fciences.  See 
Academy,  p.  4;.  col.  2. 

Some  doubts  having  arifen  in  the  congrefs,  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  preceding  year,  about  the  propriety 
of  their  affemblkig  in  ihe  city  of  Philadelphia,  it  was 
now  refolved  that  they  fhould  continue  to  meet  there  ; 

.  and  a  committee  of  three  members  was  appointed,  to 
report  a  proper  place  where  buildings  might  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  reception  of  the  congrefs,  together  with 
an  eftimate  of  the  expence  of  providing  fuch  buildings 
and  the  necelfary  offices  for  the  feveral  boards.  It 
was  alfo  refolved  by  the  congrefs,  that  a  monument 
fhould  be  ere&ed  to  the  memory  of  their. late  General 
Richard  Montgomery,  who  fell  at  Quebec,  in  tefti- 
mony  of  his  fignal  and  important  fervices  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  with  an  infeription  expreffive  of 
his  amiable  character  and  heroic  atchievements ;  and 
that  the  continental  treafurers  fhould  be  directed  to  ad¬ 
vance  a  fum  not  exceeding  L.  300  to  Dr  Franklin  to 
defray  the  expence  ;  that  gentleman  being  defired  to 
caufe  the  monument  to-be  executed  at  Paris,  or  in  fome 
.other  part  of  France.  It  was  likewife  refolved  by  the 
congrefs,  that,  a  court  fhould  be  eftablifhed  for  the  trial 
of  all  appeals  from  the  court  of  admiralty  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  .in  cafes  of  capture  ;  to  confift  of 
three  judges,  appointed  and  commiffioned  by  congrefs, 
and  who  were  to  take  an  oath  of  office  ;  and  that  the 
trials  in  this  court  fhould  be  determined  <by  the  ufa^e 
of  nations. 

culties  The  difficulties  q£  the  congrefs  and  of  the  people  of 
America  had  been  greatly  increafed  by  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  paper  currency.  At  the  -time  when  the 
colonies  engaged  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  they 
had  no  regular  civil  governments  eftablifhed  among 
them  of  fufficient  energy  to  enforce  the  colletftion  of 
taxes,  or  to  provide  funds  .for  the  redemption  of  fuch 
bills  of  credit  as  their  neceffities  obliged  them  to  jffue. 
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In  confequence  of  this  ftate  of  things,  their  bills 


creafed  in  quantity  far  beyond  the  fum  ne  ceil  ary  for  the 
purpofe  of  a  circulating  medium  :  and  as  they  wanted 
Ut  the  fame  time  fpecific  funds  to  reft  on  for  their  re¬ 
demption,  they  fa v/  their  paper-currency  daily  fink  in 


The  depreciation  continued,  by  a  kind  of  gra-  Amertci 
dual  progreffion,  from  the  year  1777  to  17 So:  fo  that, 
at  the  latter  period,  the  continental  dollars  were  paifed, 
by  common  confent,  in  moft  parts  of  America,  at  the 
rate  of  at  leaft  |§ths  below  tlieir  nominal  value.  The 
impoffibility  of  keeping  up  the  credit  of  the  currency 
to  any  fixed  ftandard,  occafioned  great  and  almoft  in- 
furmountable  embarrailments  in  afcertaining  the  Rvalue 
of  property,  or  carrying  on  trade  with  any  fufficient 
certainty.  Thofe  who  fold,  and  thofe  who  bought, 
were  left  without  a  r\ile  whereon  to  form  a  judgment 
of  their  profit  or  their  lofs  ;  and  every  lpecies  of  com¬ 
merce  or  exchange,  whether  foreign  or  domeftic,  was 
expofed  to  numberlefs  and  increafing  difficulties.  The 
confeqnences  of  the  depreciation  of  the  paper-currency 
were  alfo  felt  with  peculiar  feverity  by  fuch  ©f  the  A- 
mericans  as  were  engaged  in  their  military  fervices,  and 
greatly  augmented  their  other  hardlhips.  The  requifi- 
tions  made  by  the  congrefsto  the  feveral  colonies  forfup- 
plies,  were  alfo  far  from  being  always  regularly  complied 
with  :  and  their  troops  were  not  unfrequently  in  want 
of  the  moft  common  neceflariesr;  which  naturally  occa¬ 
fioned  complaints  and  difeontent  among  them.  Some 
of  thefe  difficulties,  refilling  from  their  circumftances 
and  fituation,  perhaps  no  wifdom  could  have  prevent¬ 
ed :  but  they  feem  to  have  arifen  in  part  from  the 
congrefs  not  being  fuffi ciently  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  finance,  and  from  a.defeft  of  fyftem  in  the 
departments  of  their  government.  The  caufe  of  the 
Americans  appears  alfo  to  have  buffered  fomewhat  by 
tlieir  depending  too  much  on  temporary  enliftments. 

But  the  congrefs  endeavoured,  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
year  1  780,  to  put  their  army  upon  a  more  permanent 
footing,  and  to  give  .all  the  fatisfa&ion  to  their  offi¬ 
cers  and  foldiers  which  their  circumftances  would  per¬ 
mit.  They  appointed  a  committee,  for  arranging  their 
finances,  and  made  fome  new  regulations  refpefting 
their  war-office  and  treafury-board,  and  other  public 
departments.  *  s 

Notwithftanding  the  difadvantages  under  which  they  AnnLer- 
laboured,  the  Americans  feemed  to  entertain  no  doubts  fary  of  a 
but  that  they  fhould  be  able  to  maintain  their  indepen-  merican 
dency.  The  4th  of  July  was  celebrated  this  year 
Philadelphia  with  fome  pomp,  as  the  anniverfary  of  A-fehnce 
merican  independence.  A  commencement  for  confer-  phiUd^ 
ring  degrees  in  the  arts  was  held  the  fame  day,  in  the  phia. 
hall  of  the  univerfity  there;  at  which  the  prefidentiind 
members  of  the  congrefs  attended,  and  other  perfons 
in  public  offices.  .  The  Chevalier  De  la  Lucerne,  mi- 
ijifter  plenipotentiary  from  the  French  king  to  the 
United  States,  was  alfo  prefent  on  the  occafion.  A 
charge  was  publicly  addreffed  by  the  provoft  of  the  u~ 
niveriity  to  the  ftudents;  in  which  he  faid,  that  he  could 
not  but  congratulate  them  on  that  aufpicious  day, 
which,  ami  dll  tlie  confufions  and  defolations  of  war, 
beheld  learning  beginning  to  revive ;  an^l  animated  them 
with  the  plcafing  profped  of  feeing  the  facred  lamp  of 
fcience  burning  with  a  ftill  brighter  flame,  and  fcatter- 
ing  its  invigorating  rays  over  the  unexplored  deferts  of 
that  extend  ve  continent ;  until  |he  whole  world  fhould 
«be  involved  in  the  united  blaze  of  knowledge,  liberty, 
and  religion.  When  he  ftretched  his  views  forward 
(lie  faid),  and  furveyed  the  riling  glories  of  America, 
the  enriching  confequenc.es  of  tlieir  determined  ilrug- 
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America,  gle  for  liberty,  the  extenfive  fields  of  intellectual  im- 
U~y— '  provement  and  ufeful  invention,  in  icience  and  arts,  in 
agriculture  and  commerce,  in  religion  and  government, 
through  which  the  unfettered  mind  would  range,  with 
increaiing  delight,  in  quell  of  the  undifeovered  trea- 
fure  which  yet  lay  concealed  in  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdoms  of  that  new  world :  or  in  the  o- 
ther  fertile  fources  of  knowledge  with  which  it  abound¬ 
ed.  His  heart  fwelled  with  the  pieafing  profpedt,  that 
the  foils  of  that  inllitution  would  dalinguifli  them- 
f’elves,  in  the  diiferent  walks  of  life,  by  their  literary 
contributions  to  the  embellifhment  and  increafe  of  hu¬ 
man  happinefs. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  M.  Ternay,  with  a  fleet  con¬ 
fiding  of  feven  lhips  of  the  line,  befides  frigates,  and 
a  laree  body  of  French  troops,  commanded  by  the 
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troopsland  Qount  Je  Rochambeau,  arrived  at  Rhode  Ifland  ;  and 

at  Rhode  -  -  111  -  A 

Ifland. 


the  following  day  6000  men  were  landed  there.  A 
committee  from  the  general  affembly  of  Pvhode  Ifland 
was  appointed  to  congratulate  the  French  general  up¬ 
on  his  arrival :  whereupon  he  returned  an  anfwer,  m 
which  he  informed  them,  that  the  king  his  mailer  had 
fent  him  to  the  alii  dance  of  his  good  and  faithful  al¬ 
lies  the  United  States  of  America.  At  prefent,  he 
faid,  he  only  brought  over  the  vanguard  of  a  much 
greater  force  dedined  for  their  aid  ;  and  the  king  had 
ordered  him  to  allure  them,  that  his  whole  power 
fhould  be  exerted  for  their  fupport.  He  added,  that 
the  French  troops  were  under  the  ftri&ed^  difciplme  ; 
and,  adling  under  the  orders  of  General  Wafhington, 
would  live  with  the  Americans  as  their  brethren. 

A  fcheme  was  foon  after  formed,  of  making  a  com¬ 
bined  attack  with  Englifli  Chips  and  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Admiral  Arbutn- 
not,  againff  the  French  fleet  and  troops  at  Rhode 
Ifland.  Accordingly  a  confiderable  part  of  the  troops 
at  New  York  were  embarked  for  that  purpole.  Ge¬ 
neral  Wafhington  having  received  information  of  this, 
palled  the  North  River,  by  a  very  rapid  movement, 
and,  with  an  army  increafed  to  12,000  men,  proceeded 
with  celerity  towards  King’s  Bridge,  in  order  to 
New  York  ;  but  learning  that  the  Britifh  general  had 
changed  his  intentions,  and  difembarked  his  troops  on 
the  fill  of  the  month,  General  Waihing ton  jecroffed 
the  river,  and  returned  to  his  former  llation.  oir 
Henry  Clinton  and  the  Admiral  had  agreed  to  relm- 
quifh  their  defign  of  attacking  the  French  and  Amen- 
cans  at  Rhode  Ifland  as  impra&icable  for  the  prefent 
Unfuccefs-  An  unfuccefsful  attempt  was  alfo  made  about  this 
fulex^di-  time  in  the  Jerfeys  by  General  Knyphaufen,  with 
don  in  the  7000  Britilh  troops  under  his  command,  to  lurpnle 
Jerfeys.  tjle  advanced  ports  of  General  Waihington  s  army. 

They  proceeded  very  rapidly  towards  Springfield,  meet¬ 
ing  little  oppofition  till  they  came  to  the  bridge  there, 
which  was  very  gallantly  defended  by  170  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  troops,  for  15  minutes,  againft  the  Britilh  ar¬ 
my  :  but  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  give  up  fo 
unequal  a  contert,  with  the  lofs  of  men.  After  fe 
curing  this  pafs,  the  Britilh  troops  marched  into  the 
place?  and  fet  fire  to  molt  of  the  houies.  They  alfo 
committed  fome  other  depredations  111  the  Jerleys  ;  but 
gained  no  laurels  there,  being  obliged  to  return  about 
the  beginning  of  July  without  effecting  any  t  ang  n  a 

terial.  i  i 

But  in  South  Carolina  the  royal  arms  war  utenaai 
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with  more  faccefs.  Earl  Cornwallis,  who  commanded  ^  meric**, 
the  Britilh  troops  there,  obtained  a  very  fignal  vidcry  v— * 

over  General  Gates  on  the  16th  of  Augufl.  The  ac¬ 
tion  began  at  break  of  day,  in  a  fit  nation  very  advan¬ 
tageous  for  the  Britilh  troops,  but  very  unfavourable  ,^r 
to  the  Americans.  The  latter  were  much  more  nu-virioryob- 
merous  ;  but  the  ground  on  which  both  armies  flood taine  4  by 
was  narrowed  by  fwamps  on  the  right  and  left,  fo 
the  Americans  could  not  properly  avail  themfelves  of  Qen>Qatcs, 
their  fuperior  numbers.  There  feems  to  have  been 
fome  want  of  generalfliip  in  Gates,  in  fullering  hirnfelf 
to  be  furprifed  in  fo  difadvantageous  a  pofition :  but 
this  circumftance  was  partly  the  effedt  of  accident ;  for 
both  armies  fet  out  with  a  defign  of  attacking  each 
other  precifely  at  the  fame  time,  at  ten  the  preceding 
evening,  and  met  together  before  day-light  at  the 
place  where  the  adtion  happened.  The  httack  was 
made  by  the  Britilh  troops  with  great  vigour,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  action  was  general  along  the  whole 
line.  It  was  at  this  time  a  dead  calm,  with  a  little 
hazinefs  in  the  air,  which  preventing  the  fmoke  from 
riling,  occafioned  fo  thick  a  darknefs,  that  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  fee  the  effe&  of  a  very  heavy  and  well-fupport- 
ed  fire  on  both  fides.  The  Britilh  troops  either  kept 
up  a  conftant  fire,  or  made  ufe  of  bayonets,  as  oppor¬ 
tunities  offered  ;  and  after  an  obftinate  refiflance  du¬ 
ring  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  threw  the  Americans 
into  total  confufion,  and  forced  them  to  give  way  in  all 
quarters.  The  continental  troops  appear  to  have  be¬ 
haved  well,  hut  the  militia  were  foon  broken,  and  left 
the  former  to  oppofe  the  whole  force  of  the  Britilh 
troops.  General  Gates  did  all  in  his  power  to  rally 
the  militia,  but  without  effect :  the  continentals  re¬ 
treated  in  fome  order;  but  the  rout  of  the  militia  was 
fo  great,  that  the  Britilh  cavalry  are  faid  to  have  con¬ 
tinued  the  purfuit  of  them  to  the  dillance  of  22  miles 
from  the  place  where  the  aftion  happened.  The  lofs 
of  the  Americans  was  very  confiderable :  about  I  coo 
prifoners  were  taken,  and  more  are  faid  to  have  been 
killed  and  wounded,  but  the  number  is  not  very  accu¬ 
rately  afeertained.  Seven  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  anum-  , 
ber  of  colours,  and  all  the  ammunition-waggons  of  the 
Americans,  were  alfo  taken.  Of  the  Britilh  troops, 
the  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  213.  Among 
the  prifoners  taken  was  Major-general  Baron  de  Kalb, 
a  Pruflian  officer  in  the  American  fervice,  who  was 
mortally  wounded,  having  exhibited  great  gallantry  in 
the  courfe  of  the  adion,  and  received  11  wounds.  I  he 
Britilh  troops  by  which  this  great  vidory  was  achieved, 
did  not  much  exceed  2000,  while  the  American  army 
is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  6000 ;  of  which,  however, 
the  greatefl  part  was  militia.  352 

Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,  who  had  greatly  di-  Activity  of 
ftinguifhed  hirnfelf  in  this  action,  was  detached  the  Lieut  Col, 
following  day,  with  fome  cavalry  and  light  infantry,  Tarleton. 
amounting  to  about  350  men,  to  attack  a  corps  of 
Americans  under  General  Sumpter.  He  executed  this 
fervice  with  great  activity  and  military  addreis.  file 
procured  good  information  of  Sumpter’s  movements  ; 
and  by  forced  and  concealed  marches  came  up  with  and 
furprifed  him  in  the  middle  of  the  day  on  the  18th, 
near  the  Catawba  fords.  He  totally  deftroyed  or  dii- 
perfed  his  detachment,  which  confifted  of  700  men, 
killin'--  1 50  on  the  fpot,  and  taking  two  pieces  ot  brais 
cannon,  300  prifoners,  and  ^waggons.  ^ 
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■  Not  long  after  thefe  events,  means  were  found  to 
detach  Major-general  Arnold,  who  had  engaged  fo  ar- 
Ge neural  ^ent^y  tbe  caufe  of  America,  and  who  had  exhibited 

Arnold  de-  fo  much  braveiT  in  tbe.  fupport  of  it,  from  the  interefls 
ferts  the  °f  tbe.  congrefs.  Major  Andre,  adjutant-general  to 
fervdce  of  the  Britilh  army,  was  a  principal  agent  in  this  tranf 
congrefs.  aftion  :  or,  if  the  overture  of  joining  the  king’s  troops 
came  firft  from  Arnold,  this  gentleman  was  theperfon 
employed  to  concert  the  affair  with  him.  More  muff 
have  been  originally  comprehended  in  the  fcheme  than 
the  mere  defertion  of  the  American  caufe  by. Arnold: 
but  whatever  deligns  had  been  formed  for  promoting 
the  views  of  the  Britifh  government,  they  were  fru¬ 
strated  by  the  apprehending  of  Major  Andre.  He 
was  taken  in  difguife,  after  having  affumed  a  falfe 
name,  on  the  23d  of  September,  by  three  American 
Soldiers  ;  to  whom  he  offered  confiderable  rewards  if 
they  would  have  Suffered  him  to  efcape,  but  without 
effe<5t  Several  papers  written  by  Arnold  were  found 
upon  him  ;  and  when  Arnold  had  learned  that  Major 
Andre  was  feized,  he  found  means  to  get  on  board 
a  barge,  and  to  eTcape  to  one  of  the  king’s  fhips. 
General  Wafhington  referred  the  cafe  of  Major  Andre 
to  the  examination  and  decifion  of  aboard  of  general 
officers,  confiding  of  Major-general  Greene,  Major-ge¬ 
neral  Lord  Sterling,  Major-general  the  Marquis  de*  la 
Fayette,  Major  general  the  Baron  de  Stenben,  two 
other  Major-generals,  and  eight  brigadier-generals. 
Major  Andre  was  examined  before  them,  and  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  his  cafe  inquired  into;  and  they  reported  to 
the  American  commander  in  chief,  that  Mr  Andre 
came  on  fhore  from  the  Vulture  floop  of  war  in  the 
night,  on  an  interview  with  General  Arnold,  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  and  fecret manner;  that  he  changed  hisdrefs  within 
the  American  lines;  and,  under  a  feigned  name,  and  in 
a  difguiled  habit,  paffedthe  American  works  at  Stoney 
and  Verplank’s  Points,  on  the  evening  of  the  2  2d  of 
September;  that  he  was  taken  on  the  morning  of  the 
23d  at  Tarry-town,  he  being  then  on  his  way  for  New 
York  ;  and  that,  when  taken,  he  had  in  his  poffeffion 
feveral  papers  which  contained  intelligence  for  the 
enemy.  They  therefore  determined,  that  he  ought 
to  be  confidered  as  a  fpy  from  the  enemy ;  and  that, 
agreeable  to  the  law  and  ufage  of  nations,  he  ought 
to  Suffer  death.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Lieutenant-ge¬ 
neral  Robertfon,  and  the  late  American  General  Ar¬ 
nold,  all  wrote  preffing.  letters  to  General  Wafhington 
on  the  occaSion,  in  order  to  prevent  the  decifion  of  the 
board  of  general  officers  from  being  put  in  force  :  But 
their  applications  were  ineffectual.  Major  Andre  was 
hanged  at  Tappan,  in  the  province  of  New  York,  on 
the  2d  of  October.  He  met  his  fate  with  great  firm- 
nefs  ;  but  appeared  fomewHat  hurt  that  he  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  a  more  military  death,  for-  which  he  had  foli- 
cited*  He  was  a  gentleman  of  very  amiable  quali¬ 
ties.  had  a  tafte  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and 
poffeffed  many  aceomplirtiments.  His  death,  therefore, 
was  regretted  even  by  his  enemies  ;  and  the  feverity  of 
the  determination  concerning  him  was  much  exclaimed 
again  ft  in  Great  Britain.  It  was,  however,  generally 
acknowledged  by  impartial  perfons,  that  there  was  no¬ 
thing  in  the  execution  of  this  unfortunate  gentleman 
but  what  was  perfectly  confonant  to  the  rules  of  war. 
Arnold  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  king's 
and  published  an  addrefs  to  the  inhabitants,  of 
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America,  dated  from  New  York  October  7,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  juftify  his  deferticn  of  their  caufe. 

He  Said,  that  when  lie  fuff  engaged  in  it,  he  concei-  356 
ved  the  rights  of  his  country  to  be  in  danger,  and  that  ^otlves 
duty  and  honour  called  him  to  her  defence.  A  redrefs  ^no\d£^ 
of  grievances  was  his  only  aim  and  object  ;  and  there- his  con-^ 
fore  he  acquiefced  unwillingly  in  the  declaration  of  in-  duft. 
dependence,  becaufe  he  thought  it  precipitate.  But 
what  now  induced  him  to  defer t  their  caufe  was  the 
difgufl  he  had  conceived  at  the  French  alliance,  and 
at  the  refufal  of  congrefs  to  comply  with  the  laft  terms 
offered  by  Great  Britain,  which  he  thought  equal  to 
all  their  expectations  and  to  all  their  wiffies. 

The  Americans,  however,  accounted  for  the  con- 
dud  of  Arnold  in  a  different  manner.  They  alleged 
that  he  had  fo  involved  himfelf  in  debts  and  difficulties 
by  his  extravagant  manner  of  living  in  America,  that 
he  had  rendered  it  very  inconvenient  for  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  there  :  that  after  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia 
by  the  Britifh  troops,  Arnold,  being  inverted  with  the 
command  in  that  city,  had  made  the  houfe  of  Mr 
Penn,  which  was  the  beft  in  the  city,  his  head  quar¬ 
ters.  This  he  had  furnifhed  in  an  elegant  and  expen- 
five  manner,  and  lived  in  a  rtyle  far  beyond  his  income. 

It  was  manifefl,  they  faid,  that  he  could  at  firft  have  Different 
no  great  averfion  to  the  French  alliance,  becaufe  that  reafon* 
when  M.  Gerard,  minifter  plenipotentiary  from  theleged  by 
court  of  France,  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  July  1778,^  Ame^. 
General  Arnold  early  and  earneftly  folicited  that  mi-rIcans’ 
nifter,  with  his  whole  Suite,  to  take  apartments  and 
bed  and  board  at  his  houfe,  until  a  proper  houfe  could 
be  provided  by  the  order  of  the  congrefs.  This  offer 
M.  Gerard  accepted,  and  continued  with  him  fome 
weeks.  The  French  minifter  refided  upwards  of  14 
months  in  Philadelphia  ;  during  which  time  General 
Arnold  kept  up  the  mod  friendly  and  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  him,  and  there  was  a  continued  inter¬ 
change  of  dinners,  balls,  routes,  and  concerts  :  fo  that 
M.  Gerard  murt  have  believed,  that  in  General  Arnold 
he  had  found  and  left  one  of  the  warmed  friends  the 
court  of.  France  had  in  America.  He  was  alio  one  of 
the  firft  in  congratulating  the  Chevalier  la  Luzerne, 
the.  fecond  French  minifter.  About  this  time  com¬ 
plaints  and  accufations  were  exhibited  againft  him  by 
the  government  of  Philadelphia  for  divers  mal-prafli-- 
ces  ;  among  which  charges  were,  the  appropriation  of 
goods  and  merchandife  to  his  own  ufe,  which  he  had 
feized  as  Britifh  property  in  Philadelphia  in  July  1778. 

It  was  determined  by  a  court-martial  that  his  conduct 
was  highly  reprehenfible;  but  he  was  indulgently  treat¬ 
ed,  and  \\  as  therefore  only  reprimanded  by  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  General  Wafhington.  It  was  in  thefe 
circum fiances,  the  Americans  faid,  bankrupted  in  re¬ 
putation  and  fortune,  loaded  with  debts,  and  having 
a  growing  and  expenfive  family,  that  General  Arnold 
turned  his  thoughts  towards  joining  the  Royal 
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After  the  defeat  of  General  Gates  by  Earl  Corn-.  o-3iS?- 
wallis,  that  nobleman  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmofl  inSonTc'a- 
extending  the  progrefs  of  the  Britilh  arms,  and  withrolina.  ' 
confiderable  effect.  Rut.  one  enterprize,  which  was 
conduced  by  Major  Fergufon,  proved  unfuccefsful. 

1  hat  officer  had  taken  abundant  pains  to  difcipline  fome 
of  the  Tory  militia,  as  they  were  termed  ;  and  with 
a  P,arty  trtsfe  and  fome  Britifh  troops;  amounting 
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America,  in  the  whole  to  about  1 400  men,  made  incurfions  in- 

u-v - to  the  country.  But  on  the  7th  of  October  he  was 

attacked  by  a  fuperior  body  of  Americans  at  a  place 
called  King’s  mountain,  and  totally  defeated.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  were  killed  in  the  aCtion,  and  810 
made  prisoners,  of  which  1 50  were  wounded.  Fifteen 
hundred  (lands  of  arms  alfo  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans,  whofe  lofs  was  inconfiderable.  But  the 
following  month  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,  who 
continued  to  exert  his  ufual  activity  and  bravery,  with 
a  party  of  1 70,  chiefly  cavalry,  attacked  and  defeated 
General  Sumpter,  who  is  faid  to  have  had  1000  men, 
at  a  place  ealled  Black  Stoeks.  Sumpter  was  wound¬ 
ed,  and  about  1 20  of  the  Americans  killed,  wounded, 
or  taken.  Of  the  Britifh  troops  about  50  were  killed 
359  and  wounded. 

Capture  of  On  the  3d  of  September,  the  Mercury,  a  congrefs 
packet,  was  taken  by  the  Veflal,  captain  Keppel,  near 
Newfoundland.  On  board  this  packet  was  Mr  Lau¬ 
rens,  late  prefident  of  the  congrefs,  who  was  bound  on 
an  embafly  to  Holland.  He  had  thrown  his  papers 
overboard,  but  great  part  of  them  w~,re  recovered  with¬ 
out  having  received  mueh  damage.  He  was  brought 
to  London,  and  examined  before  the  privy-council ;  in 
confequence  of  whieh  he  was  committed  dole  prifoner 
to  die  Tower  on  the  6th  of  October,  on  a  charge  of 
high  treafon.  His  papers  were  delivered  to  the  mini- 
ftry,  and  contributed  to  facilitate  a  rupture  with  Hol¬ 
land,  as  among  them  was  found  the  (ketch  of  a  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce  between  the  republic  of  Hol¬ 
land  and  the  United  States  of  America.  # 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  I7^r>  affair  hap¬ 
pened  in  Ameriea,  from  which  expectations  were  for¬ 
med  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  that  fome  confiderable  ad¬ 
vantage  might  be  derived  to  the  Royal  caufe.  The 
long  continuance  of  the  war,  and  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  congrefs  laboured,  had  prevented  their  troops 
from  being  properly  fupplied  with  necefTaries  and  con¬ 
veniences.  In  confequence  of  this,  on  the  firft  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  the  American  troops  that  were  hutted  at  Morris 
town,  and  who  formed  what  was  called  the  Penfylvania 
iinSy  turned  out,  being  in  number  about  I300>  and  de¬ 
clared,  that  they  would  ferve  no  longer,  unlefs  their 
grievances  were  redreffed,  as  they  had  not  received 
their  pay,  or  been  fumiffied  with  the  neceffary  cloath- 
in<r  or  provifions.  It  is  faid  that  they  were  fomewhat 
inflamed  with  liquor,  in  confequence  of  rum  having 
been  diftributed  to  them  more  liberally  than  ufual, 
New-year’s  day  being  eonfidered  as  a  kind  of  feftival. 
A  riot  enfued,  in  which  an  officer  was  killed,  and  four 
-wounded;  five  or  fix  of  the  infurgents  were  alfo  wound¬ 
ed.  They  then  collected  the  artillery,  (lores,  provifions, 
and  waggons,  and  marched  out  of  the  camp.  They 
pa(Ted  by  the  quarters  of  General  Wayne,  who  fent  a 
meffageto  them,  requefling  them  to  defift,  or  the  eon- 
fequences  would  prove  fatal.  They  refufed,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  their  mareh  till  the  evening,  when  they  took 
,ol  poll  on  an  advantageous  piece  of  ground,  and  eleded 
Revolt  oP  officers  from  among  themfelves.  On  the  fecond,  they 
the  Pentyl-  marched  to  Middlebrook,  and  on  the  third  to  Prinee- 
vania  hne.^o^y^  where  they  fixed  their  quarters.  On  that  day  a 
flag  of  truce  was  fent  to  them  from  the  officers  of  the 
American  eamp,  with  a  meffage,  defiring  to  know  what 
were  their  intentions.  Some  of  them  anfwered,  that 
they  had  already  fervcd  longer  than  the  time  for  winch 


they  were  enllfted,  and  would  ferve  no  longer  and  o-  Am  cue 
thers,  that  they  w ould  not  return,  unleis  their  grievan- 
ces  were  redreffed.  But  at  the  fame  time  they  repeat¬ 
edly,  and  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  denied  being  influenced 
by  the  lead  difaffeCtion  to  the  American  eaufe,  or  ha¬ 
ving  any  intentions  of  deferring  to  the  enemy. 

Intelligence  of  this  tranfaCtion  was  foon  conveyed  to 
New  York.  A  large  body  of  Britifh  troops  were  im¬ 
mediately  ordered  to  hold  themfelves  in  readinels  to 
move  on  the  (horteft  notiee,  it  being  hoped  that  the 
American  revolters  might  be  induced  to  join  the  Royal  362 
army.  Meffengers  were  alfo  fent  to  them  from  Gene-  Ire ffeCtual 
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ral  Clinton,  acquainting  them  that  they  ffiould  diretfly  attempts 
be  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Britifh  govern- 
ment ;  that  they  ffiould  have  a  free  pardon  (or  all  for-  join  the 
mer  offences  ;  and  that  the  pay  due  to  them  from  the  royalarn»y 
eongrefs  ffiould  be  faithfully  paid  them,  without  any 
expectation  of  military  fervice,  unlefs  it  ffiould  be  vo¬ 
luntary,  upon  condition  of  their  laying  down  their 
arms  and  returning  to  their  allegiance.  It  was  alfo  re¬ 
commended  to  them  to  move  beyond  the  South  river ; 
and  they  were  affured,  that  a  body  of  Britiffi  troops 
ffiould  be  ready  to  proteCt  them  whenever  they  defired 
it.  Thefe  propofitions  were  rejected  with  difdain;  and 
they  even  delivered  up  two  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  s 
meffengers  to  the  congrefs.  jofeph  Reed,  Efq;  prefi¬ 
dent  of  the  (late  of  Penfylvania,  afterwards  repaired  to 
them  at  Prince-town,  and  an  accommodation  took  place; 
fuch  of  them  as  had  ferved  out  their  full  terms  were 
permitted  to  return  to  their  own  homes,  and  others  a- 
gain  joined  the  American  army,  upon  receiving  fatis- 
faCtory  affurances  that  their  grievances  ffiould  be  re- 

dreffed.  ^  363 

Lord  Cornwallis  now  began  to  make  very  vigorous  Exertions 

exertions,  in  order  to  penetrate  into.  North  Carolina.  Cornwams 
On  the  nth  of  January  his  Lordflfip’s  army  was  in^n  >j0rth 
morion,  and  advancing  towards  that  province;  but  was  Carolina* 
fomewhat  delayed  by  an  attempt  made  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  under  General  Morgan,  to  make  themfelves  ma¬ 
tters  of  the  valuable  dittrid  of  Ninety-fix.  .  In  order 
to  prevent  this,  Lord  Cornwallis  detaehed  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Tarleton,  with  300  cavalry,  300  light  infantry, 
the  7th  regiment,  the  firft  battalion  of  the  711I  regi¬ 
ment,  and  two  three-pounders,  to  oppole  the  progrefs 
of  Morgan,  not  doubting  but  that  lie  would  be  able  to 
perform  this  fervice  effectually.  The  Britiffi  troops 
came  up  with  the  Americans  under  General  Morgan 
on  the  17th  of  January.  The  Americans  were  drawn 
up  in  an  open  wood,  and  having  been  lately  joined  by 
fome  militia,  were  more  numerous  than  the  Britan 
troops  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton;  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  fo  much  better  difeiplined,  that  they  had  the 
utmoft  confidence  of  obtaining  a  fpeedy  vidtory.  I  he 
attack  was  begun  by  the  firft  line  of  infantry,  ^  confid¬ 
ing  of  the  7th  regiment,  and  a  eorps  of  light  infantry 
with  a  troop  of  cavalry  placed  on  each  flank.  1  he  firft 
battalion  of  the  71ft  and  the  remainder  of  the  eavalry 
formed  the  referve.  The  American  line  foon  gave  way, 
and  their  militia  quitted  the  field ;  upon  whieh  the 
Royal  troops,  fuppofmg  the  viSory  already  gamed,  en- 
eag-ed  with  ardour  in  the  puriuit,  and  were  thereby 
thrown  into  fome  diforder.  General  Morgan  s  corps, 
who  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  routed,  then  imme¬ 
diately  faced  about,  and  threw  in  a  heavy  fire  upon  the 
King’s  troops,  which  occasioned  the  utmoft  co™ffiion 
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>  mcnc* \  amongft  them;  and  they  were  at  length  totally  defeat¬ 
ed  by  the  Americans.  Four  hundred  of  the  Britifh 
infantry  were  either  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prifon- 
ers  :  the  lofs  of  die  cavalry  \va^  much  lefs  confider.able ; 
but  the  two  three-pounders  fell  into  the  hartds  of  the 
Americans,  together  with  the  colours  of  the  7th  regi- 
rn.nt ;  and -all  the  detachment  of  roval  artillery  were 
either  killed  or  wounded  in  defence  of  their  colours. 
Ideutenant-colonel  1  arleton,  however,  made  another 
effort  ;  having  affembled  about  50  of  his  cavalry,  with 
which  he  charged  and  repulfed  Colonel  Wafliington’s 
„  .  horfe,  retook  his  baggage,  and  killed  the  Americans 
Gperat^nswhowere  appointed  to  guard  it.  He  then  retreated 
quencYof  t0  H?milton’s  ford,  near  the  mouth  of  Bullock’s  creek, 
thatevsnt.  carrying  part  of  his  baggage,  and  deftroying 

the  remainder. 

Phis  defeat  of  the  troops  under  Tarleton  was  a  fe- 
vere  ftroke  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  as  the  lofs  of  his  light 
infantry  was  a  great  difadvantage  to  him.  The  day 
event,  he  employed  in  colledling  the  remains 
of  Tarle  ton  s  corps,  and  in  endeavouring  to  form  a 
jun&ion  with  General  Leflie,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
march  towards  him  with  a  body  of  Britilh  troops  from 
Wynne  (borough.  Confiderable  exertions  were  then 
made  by  part  of  the  army,  without  baggage,  to  retake 
the  prifoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  and  to 
intercept  General  Morgan’s  corps  on  its  retreat  to  the 
Catawba.  But  that  American  officer,  -after  his  defeat 
of  1  arleton,  had  made  forced  marches  up  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  eroded  the  Catawba  the  evening  before  a  great 
ram,  which  fwelled  the  river  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to 
prevent  the  Royal  army  from  eroding  for  feveral  days; 
during  which  time  the  Britifh  prifoners  were  got  over 
the  Yadkin  ;  whence  they  proceeded  to  Dan  River, 
which  they  alfo  paffed,  and  on  the  14th  of  February 
had  reached  Court  houfe  in  the  province  of  Virginia. 
Lord  Cornwallis  employed  a  halt  of  two  days  in 
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collecting  fome  flour,  and  in  deflroying  fuperfluous 
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throWorth.^ct^r  /  hls  waggons  excepting  thofe  laden 
Carolina,  hoipital  (tores,  fait,  and  ammunition,  and  four  re¬ 
eved  empty  in  readinefs  for  fick  or  wounded.  Being 
thus  treed  from  all  unneceffary  incumbrances,  he  march¬ 
ed  through  North  Carolina  with  great  rapidity,  and 
penetrated  to  the  remoteft  extremities  of  that  province 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dan.  His  progrefs  was  fometimes 
impeded  by  parties  of  the  militia,  and  fome  Ikirmilhes 
enfued,  but  he  met  with  no  very  confiderable  oppofl- 
tion.  On  the  firft  of  February,  the  King’s  troops 
eroffed  the  Catawba  at  M‘Cowan’s  Ford,  where  Gene- 
ral  Davidfon,  with  a  party  of  American  militia,  was 
ported,  m  order  to  oppofe  their  paffage  ;  but  he  foiling 
by  the  firft  difeharge,  the  Royal  troops  made  good 
their  landing,  and  the  militia  retreated.  When  Lord 
Cornwallis  arrived  at  Hillfborough,  he  erefted  the 
king’s  ftandard,  and  invited,  by  proclamation,  all  loyal 
fubjeds  to  repair  to  it,  and  to  Hand  forth  and  take  an 
adhve  part  in  affifting  his  Lordfliip  to  reftore  order  and 
government.  He  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  the 
king’s  friends  were  numerous  in  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  :  but  the  event  did  not  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
reprefentations  that  had  been  given.  The  Royalifts 
were  but  few  in  number,  and  fome  of  them  too  timid 
t<?  join  the.  king’s  lfondard.  There  were,  indeed  a- 
bout  2CO  who  were  proceeding  to  Hill  (borough,  under 
«-£>1qji$1  Tyle*  in  order  to  avow  their  attachment  to  the 


Royal  catife  ;  but  they  were  met  accidentally,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  a  detachment  from  the  American  army,  by 
whom  a  number  of  them  are  faid  to  have  been  killed 
when  they  were  begging  for  quarter,  without  making 
the  lead  reftftance.  Meanwhile  General  Greene  w  as 
marching  with  great  expedition  with  the  troops  under 
his  command,  in  order  to  form  a  junction  with  other 
corps  of  American  troops,  that  he  might  thereby  be 
enabled  to  put  fome  effectual  flop  to  the  progrefs  of 
Lord  Cornwallis. 

In  other  places  fome  confiderable  advantages  were 
obtained  by  the  royal  arms.  On  the  4th  of  January, 
fome  (hips  of  war  with  a  number  of  tranfports  on  board, 
which  was  a  large  body  of  troops  under  the  command  Large 
or  Brigadier- general  Arnold,  arrived  at  Weftover,  a-  quantities 
bout  1 40  miles  from  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  where  the  of  Ameri" 
troops  immediately  landed  and  marched  to  Richmond;  Tl  ftore/ 
which  they  reached  without  oppolition,  the  militia  by  Arnold 
that  was  colle&ed  having  retreated  on  their  approach. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe  marched  from  hence  with 
a  detachment  of  the  Britilh  troops  to  Weftham,  where4 
they  deftroyed  one  of  the  fined  founderies  for  cannon 
in  America,  and  a  large  quantity  of  (lores  and  cannon. 

General  Arnold,  on  his  arrival  at  Richmond,  found 
there,  large  quantities  of  fait,  rum,  fail-cloth,  tobacco, 
and  other  merchandize,  and  that  part  of  thefe  commo¬ 
dities  which  was  public  property  he  deftroyed.  The 
Britilh  troops  afterwards  attacked  and  difperfed  fome 
fmall  parties  of  the  Americans,  took  fome  ftores  and  a 
few  pieces  of  cannon,  and  on  the  20th  of  the  fame 
month  marched  into  Portfmouth.  On  the  25th,  Cap¬ 
tain  Barclay,  with  feveral  fhips  of  war,  and  a  body  of 
troops  under  the  command  of  Major  Craig,  arrived  in 
Cape  Fear  river.  The  troops  landed  about  nine  miles 
from  Wilmington,  and  on  the  28th  entered  that  town. 

It  was  underftood  that  their  having  pofleffion  of  that 
town,  and  being  mafters  of  Cape  Fear  river,  would  be 
productive  of  very  beneficial  effeds  to  Lord  Cornwal¬ 
lis  s  army. 

General  Greene  having  effected  a  junction  about  the 
loth  of  March  with  a  continental  regiment  of  what  -68 
were  called  eighteen  months  men,  and  two  large  bodies  Different 
o  militia  belonging  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.dkirmifijss-- 
formed  a  refolution  to  attack  the  Britilh  troops  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  The  American 
army  marched  from  the  High  Rock  Ford  on  the  12th 
ol  the  month,  and  on  the  14th  arrived  at  Guildford. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  from  the  information  he  had  received 
of  the  motions  of  the  American  general,  concluded 
what  where  his  deligns.  As  they  approached  more 
nearly  to  each  other,  a  few  Ikirmilhes  enfued  between 
fome  advanced  parties,  in  which  the  king’s  troops  had 
tire  advantage.  On  the  morning,  of  the  1  jth.  Lord 
Cornwallis  marched  with  his  troops  at  day-break  in 
order  to  meet  the  Americans  or  to  attack  them  in.their 
encampment*.  About  four  miles  from. GuildforcJ^k 


advanced  guard  of  the  Britilh  army,  commanded  by 
^tenant-  colonel  Tarleton,  fell  in  with  a  coips  of 


.1  A  •  inn  ill  VV1U1  a  LOIUS  or 

the  Americans,  confifting  of  Lieutenant- colonel  Lee’s 


legion,  fome  Back  Mountain  men  and  Virginian  mili¬ 
tia,  with  whom  he  had  a  fevere  fkirmilh,  but  whom  he 
at  length  obliged  to  retreat. 

,  I1’6  S[eattr  of  the  countr>’  which  the  adtion. 
happened  is  a  wildemefs,  with  a  few  cleared  fields  in- 
terlperfed.  I  he  American  army,  which .  was  fupericc 

to- . 
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America*  to  the  Royal  in  point  of  numbers,  was  ported  on  a  ri- 
ul—v - '  finp-  ground  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Guildford 

,69  court  houfe^  It  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines  :  the  front 
Battle  at  j;ne  was  compofed  cf  the  North  Carolinian  militia, 
Guilford.  ^mjer  the  command  of  the  Generals  Butler  ana  itaton  ; 

the  fecond  line  of  Virginian  militia,  commanded  by 
the  Generals  Stephens  and  Lawfon,  forming  two  bri¬ 
gades  ;  the  third  line,  confiding  of  two.  brigades,  one 
of  Virginian  and  one  of  Maryland  continental  troops, 
commanded  by  General  Huger  and  Colonel  Williams/. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Walhington,  with  the  dragoons. of 
the  firft  and  third  regiments,  a  detachment  of  light  in¬ 
fantry  compofed  of  continental  troops,  and  a  regiment 
of  riflemen  under  Colonel  Lynch,  formed  a  corps  of 
obfervation  for  the  fecurity  of  their  right  flank.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel  Lee,  with  his  legion,  a  detachment  of 
light  infantry,  and  a  corps  of  riflemen  under  Colonel 
Campbell,  formed  a  corps  of  obfervation. for  the  fecu¬ 
rity  of  their  left  flank.  The  attack  of  the  American 
army  was  diveRed  to  be  made  by  Lord  Cornwallis  in 
the  following  order  :  On  the  right,  the  regiment  of 
Bofe  and  the  71ft  regiment,  led  by.  Major-general 
Leflie,  and  fupported  by  the  firfl  battalion  of  guards  ; 
on  the  left,  the  23d  and  33d  regiments,  led  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  Webfter,  and  fupported  by  the  gr  na- 
diers  and  fecond  battalion  of  guards  commanded  by 
Brigadier- general  O'Hara  ;  the  Yagers  and  light  in 
fan  try  of  the  guards  remained  in  a  wood  on  the  left 
of  the  guns,  and  the  cavalry  in  the  road,  ready  to  act 
as  circumftances  might  require. 

About  half  an  hour  after  one  in  the  afternoon,  the 
a&ion  commenced  by  a  cannonade,  which  lafted  about 
twenty  minutes  ;  when  the  Britilh  troops  advanced  m 
three  columns  and  attacked  the  North  Carolinian  bri¬ 
gades  with  great  vigour,  and  foon  obliged  part  of 
thefe  troops,  who  behaved  very  ill,  to  quit  the  held  : 
but  the  Virginian  militia  gave  them  a  warm  reception, 
and  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  for  a  long  time,  till  being 
beaten  back,  the  ariion  became-  general  almoit  every 
where.  The  American  corps  under  the  Lieutenant- 
colonels  Walhington  and  Lee  were  alfo  warmly  enga¬ 
ged,  and  did  confiderable  execution.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Tarleton  had  directions  to  keep  his  cavalry 
compafl,  and  not  to  charge  without  politive  orders, 
excepting  to  proteft  any  ot  the  corps  iiom  the  molt 
evident  danger  of  being  defeated.  The  exceflive  thick- 
nefs  of  the  woods  rendered  the  Britilh  bayonets  of  little 
nfe,  and  enabled  the  broken  corps  of- Americans  to 
make  frequent  Hands  with  an  irregular  fire.  1  he  ie- 
cond  battalion  of  the  guards  firft  gained  the  clear 
ground  near  Guildford  court-houfe,  and  found  a  corps 
of  continental  infantry,  fuperior  in  number,  formed  in 
an  open  field  on  the  left  of  the  road.  Def.rous  of  lig- 
nali  zin  g  themfelv  es ,  they  immediately  attacked  and  foon- 
defeated  them,  taking  two fix-poundei  s:  but  as  they  pur- 
fuedthe  Americans  into  the  wood  with  too  much  ardour, 
they  were  thrown  into  confufion  by  a  heavy  fire,  arid 
inilantly  charged  and  driven  back  into  the  field  y 
Lieutenant  -colonel  Waftiington’s  dragoons,  with  the 
lofs  of  the  fix- pounders  they  had  taken.  -  But  the  t  - 
merican  cavalry  were  afterwards  repulfed,  and  the  two 
fix-pounders  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  bnti  1 
37°  troops.  The  fpirited  exertions  of  Brigadier-general 

The  :'te“  0‘Bara  and  of  Lieutenant  colonel  Tarleton,  great  y 

fwted^  contributed  to  bring  the  a&ion  to  a  termination.-  Ike 
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Britifh  troops  having  at  length  broken  the  fecond  Mary- 1  America^ 
land  regiment,  and  turned  the  left  flank  of  the  Ame-  ■'  * 
ricans,  got  into  the  rear  of  the  Virginian  brigade,  and 
appeared  to  be  gaining  their  right,  which  would  have 
encircled  the  whole  of  the  continental  troops,  when- 
general  Greene  thought  it  prudent  to  order  a  ret! eat. 

Many  of  the  American  militia  dilperfed  in  the  woods; 
but  the  continental  troops  retreated  in  good  order  to 
the  Reedy  Fork  River,  and  croffed  at  the  ford  about, 
three  miles  from  the  field  of  action,  and  there  halted. 

When  they  had  colle&ed  their  ftragglers,  they  retreat¬ 
ed  to  the  iron  works,  ten  miles  diftantfrom  Guildford, 
where  they ‘encamped.  They  loll  their  artillery  and 
two  waggons  laden  with  ammunition.  It  was  a  hard- 
fought  a  (Sion,  and  lafted  an  hour  and  a  half.  Of  the 
Britifh  troops,  the  lofs,  as  ftated  by  Lord  Cornwallis, 
was  332  killed,  wounded,  and  miffing.  General  Greene, 
in  his  account  of  the  adion  tranfmitted  to  the  con- 
grefs,  Rated  the  lofs  of  the  continental  troops  to  a- 
mount  to  329  killed,  wounded,  and  miffing  ;  but  he 
made  no  eftimate  of  the  Ids  of  the  militia.  Lieute¬ 
nant-colonel  Stewart  was  killed  in  the  atfion i;  and 
Lieutenant-colonel  Webfter,  and  the  Captains  Schutz, 

Maynard,  and  Goodriche,  died  of  the  wounds  that 
they  received  in  it.  Brigadier  general  O'Hara,  Bri¬ 
gadier-general  Howard,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  1  ar.le- 
ton,  were  alfo  wounded.  Of  the  Americans  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officer  killed,  was  Major  Anderfon  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  line,  and  the  Generals  Stephens  and  Huger  were 

wounded.  .  ,  37 f 

The  Britilh  ttoops  underwent  great  hardihips  m  tneHardfhip? 
courfe  of  this  campaign  ;  and  in  a  letter  of  Lord  Corn-  endured 
wallis’s  to  Lord  George  Germain,  dated  March 
he  obferved,  that  “  the  foldiers  had  been  two  daysun»tl  p 
without  bread.”  His  Lordihip  quitted  Guildford  three 
days  after  the  battle  which  was  fought  in  that  place  ; 
and  on  the  7th  of  April  arrived  in  the  neighbournood 
of  Wilmington.  Soon  after,  General  Greene,  not- 
with (landing  his  late  defeat,  endeavoured  to  make  (ome 
vigorous  attempts  againft  the  king’s  forces  in  South 
Carolina.  Lord  Rawdon  had  been  appointed  to  de¬ 
fend  the  Pofi  of  Camden,  with  about  800  Britilh  and 
provincials  ;  and  on  the  19th  of  April  General  Greene 
appeared  before  that  place  with  a  large  body  of  conti¬ 
nentals  and  militia.  He  found  it,  however,  mipoffible 
to  attempt  to  dorm  the  town  with  any  profpefl  ot 
fuccefs;  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  taxe  inch  a  po¬ 
sition  as  ihould  induce  the  Britilh  troops  to  (ally  from 
their  works.  He  polled  the  Americans  about  a  mile 
from  the  town  on  an  eminence  which  was  covered 
with  woods,  and  flanked  on  the  left  by  an  unpayable 
fwamp,  But  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  Lord  Raw  - 
don  marched  cut  of  Camden,  and  with  ga  antry  3,3- 

attacked  general  Greene  in  his  camp,  dhe  Anieri- Generaf 
cans  made  a  vigorous  refiftance,  but  were  at  lalt  com-  Green***, 
oelled  to  give  way  ;  and  the  purfuit  is  faid  to  have  tacked  in 
£  co».£„ld,hL  »ile.  For  fome 

adlion  commenced,  General  Gates  er.tertaine  o  Rawdon.,  -> 
hopes  of  defeating  the  Britilh  troops;. in  which,  as  and  de. 
the  Americans  were  luperior  m  point  of  numbers,  he  fea{ed. 
would  probably  have  fucceeded,  had  not  (ome  capital 
militarv  errors  been  committed  by  one  or  two  ot  the 
officers  who  ferved  under  him.  On  the  American  fide 
Colonel  Walhington  had  behaved  extremely  well  m 
this  adion,  having  made  upwards  of  209  of  the  Eng^ 
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America,  lifli  prifoners,  with  io  or  12  officers,  before  he  percei- 
u  ved  that  the  Americans  were  abandoning  the  field  of 

battle-  The  lofs  of  the  Englifh  was  about  roo  killed 
and  wounded.  Upwards  of  too  of  the  Americans 
were  taken  prifoners  ;  and,  according  to  the  account 
publifiied  by  General  Greene,  they  had  126  killed  and 
wounded.  After  this  a&ion,  Greene  retreated  to 
Rugeley’s  mills,  1 2  miles  from  Camden,  in  order  to 
collect  his  troops  and  wait  for  reinforcements. 

Notwithftanding  the  advantage  which  Lord  Rawdon 
had  obtained  over  General  Greene  at  Camden,  that 
nobleman  foon  after  found  it  necdfary  to  quit  that 
poll ;  and  the  Americans  made  themfelves  mailers  of 
feveral  other  polls  that  were  occupied  by  the  king's 
troops,  and  the  garrifons  of  which  were  obliged  to  fur- 
render  themfelves  prifoners  of  war.  Thefe  troops  were 
afterwards  exchanged  under  a  cartel  which  took  place 
between  Lord  Cornwallis  and  General  Greene  for  the 
releafe  of  all  prifoners  of  war  in  the  fouthern  diftridfc. 
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After-  After  thefe  events,  General  Greene  laid  clofe  fiege  to 
'Wards  lays  Ninety-fix,  which  was  confidered  as  the  moil  com- 
Ninety-  man^ing  and  important  of  all  the  polls  in  the  back- 
:fix;  but  is  country  J  and  on  tlle  of  June  he  attempted  to 
.reputed,  ilorm  the  garrifon,  but  was  repulfed  by  the  gallantry 
of  the  Britifh  troops,  with  the  lofs,  as  it  is  faid,  of 
7 5  killed  and  150  wounded.  General  Greene  then 
raifed  the  fiege,  and  retired  with  his  army  behind  the 
Saluda,  to  a  ftrong  fituation,  within  16  miles  of  Nine¬ 
ty-fix. 

On  the  18th  of  April  a  large  body  of  Britifh  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Major-general  Philips  and  Bri¬ 
gadier-general  Arnold,  embarked  at  Portfmouth  in 
Virginia,  in  order  to  proceed  on  an  expedition  for  the 
purpofe  of  deilroying  fome  of  the  American  (lores.  A 
party  of  light-infantry  were  fent  10  or  12  miles  up  the 
Chickahomany  ;  where  they  deflroyed  feveral  armed 
374  fliips,  fundry  warehoufes,  and  the  American  (late  fhip- 
Dsilruc-  yards.  At  Peterfburgh,  the  Engliih  deilroyed  4000 
tion  of  A-  hogfheads  of  tobacco,  one  Blip,  and  a  number  of  fmall 
meric  an  ve|fels  on  the  ilocks  and  in  the  river.  At  Clieflerfield 
court-houfe,  they  burnt  a  range  of  barracks  for  2000 
men  and  300  barrels  of  flour.  At  a  place  called 
Ojbortfsy  they  made  themfelves  mailers  of  feveral  vef- 
fels  loaded  with  cordage  and  flour,  and  deilroyed  about 
2000  liogiheads  of  tobacco,  and  fundry  veifels  were 
funk  and  burnt.  At  Warwick,  they  burnt  a  maga¬ 
zine  of  500  barrels  of  flour,  fome  fine  mills  belonging 
to  Colonel  Carey,  a  large  range  of  public  rope-walks 
and  Ilore-houfes,  tan  and  bark  houfes  full  of  hides  and 
bark,  and  great  quantities  of  tobacco.  A  like  defini¬ 
tion  o£  ilores  and  goods  was  made  in  other  parts  of 
Virginia. 

From  the  account  already  given  of  fome  of  the 
principal  military  operations  of  the  prefent  year  in  A- 
merica,  it  appears,  that  though  confiderable  advanta¬ 
ges  had  been  gained  by  the  Royal  troops,  yet  no  event 
had  taken  place  from  which  it  could  rationally  be  ex¬ 
pelled  that  the  final  termination  of  the  war  would  be 
favourable  to  Great  Britain.  It  was  alfo  a  difad van- 


flores. 
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admiral  tageous  circumflance,  that  there  was  a  mifunderftanding 
and  gene-  between  Admiral  Arbuthnot  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
rai‘  and  a  mutual  difapprobation  of  each  other’s  conduft. 

This  was  manifefl  from  their  difpatches  to  government, 
and  elpecially  from  thofe  of  General  Clinton,  whofe 
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eXpreflions  refpe<5ling  the  conduct  of  the  admiral  were  America 
by  no  means  equivocal.  - v 

On  the  1 6th  of  March  1781,  a  partial  adlion  hap-  376 
pened  off  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  between  the  fleet  un-  Aftion  be 
der  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  confiding  of  feven  Blips  °f Brmfh.  ^ 
the  line  and  one  fifty-gun  Blip,  and  a  French  fquadron,Frenlchai 
confiding  of  the  fame  number  of  Blips  of  the  line  and  fleets  off 
one  forty- gun  Blip.  Some  of  the  Blips  in  both  fleets  the  cape 
received  confiderable  damage  in  the  a<5lion,  and  the°fVirgw 
lofs  of  the  Englifli  was  30  killed  and  73  wounded  ;ma* 
but  no  Blip  was  taken  on  either  fide.  The  Britifli  fleet 
had,  however,  confiderably  the  advantage ;  as  the 
French  were  obliged  to  retire,  and  were  fuppofed  to 
be  prevented  by  this  adlion  from  carrying  troops  up 
the  Chefapeak,  in  order  to  attack  General  Arnold  and 
impede  the  progrefs  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  But  it  was 
an  unfortunate  circumflance,  that  fome  time  before 
this  engagement  the  Romulus,  a  fhip  of  44  guns,  was 
captured  by  the  French  off  the  Capes  of  Virginia. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  after  his  victory  over  General 
Greene  at  Guildford,  proceeded,  as  we  have  feen,  to 
Wilmington,  where  he  arrived  on  the  7th  of  April.  377 
But  before  he  reached  that  place,  he  publifiied  a  pro-  Proclaim 
clamation,  calling  upon  all  loyal  fubjedts  to  Band  forth tion  by 
and  take  an  active  part  in  refloring  good  order  and^0^.^017 
government ;  and  declaring  to  all  perfons  who  had  en-W  1S* 
gaged  in  the  prefent  rebellion  againfl  his  majefly’s  au¬ 
thority,  but  who  were  now  convinced  of  their  error, 
and  defirous  of  returning  to  their  duty  and  allegiance, 
that  if  they  would  furrender  themfelves  with  their  arms 
and  ammunition  at  head-quarters,  or  to  the  officer 
commanding  in  the  diflridt  contiguous  to  their  refpec- 
tive  places  of  refidence,  on  or  before  the  20th  of  that 
month,  they  would  be  permitted  to  return  to  their 
homes  upon  giving  a  military  parole  ;  they  would  be 
protected,  in  their  perfons  and  properties,  from  all 
forts  of  violence  from  the  Britifli  troops  ;  and  would 
be  reftored,  as  foon  as  poflible,  to  all  the  privileges  of 
legal  and  conflitutional  government.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  confiderable  number  of  the  Americans 
were  allured  by  thefe  promifes  to  give  any  evidences  of 
their  attachment  to  the  Royal  caufe. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  his  Lordfliip  arrived  at  Peterf¬ 
burgh  in  Virginia,  where  he  joined  a  body  of  Britifli 
troops  that  had  been  under  the  command  of  Major- 
general  Philips  ;  but  the  command  of  which,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  death  of  that  officer,  had  devolved  up¬ 
on  Brigadier-general  Arnold. .  Before  this  junction  he 
had  encountered  confiderable  inconveniences  from  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  provifions  and  forage  ;  fo  that 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  he  informed  him, 
that  his  cavalry  wanted  every  thing,  and  his  infantry 
every  thing  but  Bioes.  He  added,  that  he  had  expe¬ 
rienced  the  diflreffes  of  marching  hundreds  of  miles  in 


a  country  chiefly  hoflile,  without  one  adlive  or  ufeful 
friend,  without  intelligence,  and  without  communica¬ 
tion  with  any  part  of  the  country. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  about  fix  miles  from  Williamf- 
burgh.  Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe,  and  350  of  the  \ 
queen’s  rangers,  with  80  mounted  yagers,  were  at- Different 
tacked  by  a  much  fuperior  body  of  the  Americans  •  actions, 
but  whom  they  repulfed  with  great  gallantry  and  with 
equal  fuccefs,  making  tour  officers  and  twenty  private 
men  prifoners.  The  iois  of  the  Americans  in  this  ac- 
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America  tion  is  faid  to  have  been  upwards  of  120,  and  that  of 
u — / - the  Britiih  troops  not  more  than  40. 

On  the  6th  of  July  an  aftion  happened  near  the 
Green  Springs  in  Virginia,  between  a  reconnoitring 
party  of  the  Americans  under  General  Wayne,  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  800,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Britifh  army 
under  Lord  Cornwallis ;  in  which  the  Americans  had 
127  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  lofs  of  the  Royal 
troops  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  confiderably  gi  eater. 
Jt  was  an  action  in  which  no  lmall  degiee  of  military 
Ikill  and  courage  was  exhibited  by  the  Americans.  In 
a  variety  of  fkirmifhes,  the  Marquis  la  Fayette  very 
much  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  and  difplayed  the  utmolt 
ardour  in  the  American  caufe. 

379  Jn  South  Carolina,  an  a&ion  happened  on  the  9th 
G^ende-  of  September  near  the  Eata  Springs,  between  a  large 
feated  by  body  of  Britifh  troops  under  the  command  of  Lieute- 
Colonel  nant-colonel  Muart  and  a  much  fuperior  body  of  A- 
Stuart.  mericans,  faid  to  amount  to  more  th&n  4000.  tinder 
the  command  of  General  Greene.  It  was  an  obflinate 
engagement,  and  lafted  near  two  hours  ;  but  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  were  defeated,  and  two  of  their  fix-pounders  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh.  The  lofs,  however,  of 
the  Royal  troops  was  very  confiderable  ;  amounting  to 
more  than  400  killed  and  wounded,  and  upwards  of 
„g0  2C0  milling. 

Expediti-  In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  month,  General  Arnold 
on  againft  was  fent  on  an  expedition  againft  New  London,  in 
New  Lon*  Conne&icut,  where  he  deftroyed  a  great  part  of  the 
don’  (hipping,  and  an  immenfe  quantity  of  naval  flores,  Eu¬ 
ropean  manufactures,  and  Eaft  and  Weft  India  com¬ 
modities.  The  town  itfelf  was  alfo  burnt,  ’which  is 
faid  to  have  been  unavoidable,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
plofions  of  great  quantities  of  gun-powder  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  the  ftore-houfes,  that  were  fet  on 
fire.  A  fort,  of  which  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  gain 
pofTeflion  in  this  expedition,  was  not  taken  without 
confiderable  lofs.  This  was  fort  Grifwold  ;  which  was' 
defended  by  the  Americans  with  great  galantry,  and 
the  aflault  was  made  by  the  Englifh  with  equal  brave¬ 
ry.  The  Bjitifh  troops  entered  the  works  with  fixed 
bayonets,  and  were  oppofed  with  great  vigour  by  the 
garrifon  with  long  fpears.  After  a  moft  obflinate  de¬ 
fence  of  near  forty  minutes,  the  affailants  gained  pof- 
feffion  of  the  fort,  in  which  85  Americans  were  found 
dead,  and  60  wounded,  moft  of  them  mortally.  Of 
the  Britifh  troops  Major  Montgomery  was  killed  by  a 
fpear  in  entering  the  American  works  ;  and  192  men 
3$r  were  alfo  killed  and  wounded  in  this  expedition. 

Critical  Notwithftanding  the  fignal  advantages  that  Lord 
filiation  Cornwallis  had  obtained  over  the  Americans,  his  fituation 
Jf  Lord,  in  Virginia  began  by  degrees  to  be  very  critical ;  and  the 
ils;nwal-  rather  becaufe  he  did  not  receive  thofe  reinforcements 
and  fupplies  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  of  which  he  had 
formed  expe&ations,  and  which  lie  conceived  to  be 
neceffary  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  operations.  Indeed,  the 
commander  in  chief  was  prevented  from  fending  thofe 
reinforcements  to  Lord  Cornwallis  which  he  otheiwife 
might  have  done,  by  his  fears  refpe<fting  New  York, 
againft  which  he  entertained  great  apprehenfions  that 
General  Wafhington  intended  to  make  a  very  formi¬ 
dable  attack,  in  faft,  that  able  American  general 
appears  to  have  taken  much  pains,  and  to  have  em¬ 
ployed  great  fmeffe,  in  order  to  lead  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  to  entertain  this  imagination.  Letters,  ex- 
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preflive  of  this  intention,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  America^ 
Henry,  which  were  manifeftly  written  with  a  de-u“~'*  « 

fign  that  they  fhould  be  intercepted,  and  only  with  a 
view  to  amufe  and  deceive  the  Britiih  general.  The 
project  was  fuccefsful ;  and  by  a  variety  of  judicious 
military  manoeuvres,  in  which  he  completely  cut-ge- 
neralled  the  Britiih  commander,  he  increafed  his  ap- 
prelienfions  about  New  York,  and  prevented  him  from 
fending  proper  affiftance  to  Lord  Cornwallis.  Having 
for  a  confiderable  time  kept  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  per¬ 
petual  alarm  in  New7- York,  though  with  an  army  much 
inferior  to  the  garrifon  of  that  city.  General  Walhing- 
ton  fuddenly  quitted  his  camp  at  White  Plains,  crolled 
the  Delaware,  and  marched  towards  Virginia,  apparent¬ 
ly  with  a  delign  to  attack  Lord  Cornwallis.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  then  received  information,  that  the  Count  de 
Gralfe,  with  a  large  French  fleet,  was  expe<fted  every 
moment  in  the  Chefapeak,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  ^ 2 

General  Wafhington.  He  immediately  endeavoured, ineffeftual* 
both  by  land  and  water,  to  communicate  this  inferma-  attempts 
tion  to  Lord  Cornwallis ;  and  alfo  fent  him  affurances,  to  afford 
that  he  would  either  reinforce  him  by  every  poflible111111 
means  in  his  power,  or  make  the  beft  diverlion  he  could  ance* 
in  his  favour.  In  the  mean  time,  Lord  Cornwallis  had 
taken  pofTeflion  of  the  pofts  of  York-town  and  Glou- 
cefter  in  Virginia,  where  he  fortified  himfelf  in  the  beft 
manner  he  was  able. 

On  the  28th  of  Auguft,  Sir  Samuel  Hcod,  with  a 
fquadron  from  the  Weft- Indies,  joined  the  fquadron 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Graves  before  New 
York.  It  was  then  neceffary,  on  account  of  the  fitua¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  that  they  fhould  immediately 
proceed  to  the  Chefapeak  ;  but  fome  time  appeals  to 
have  been  needlefsly  loft,  though  admiral  Hood  was 
extremely  anxious  that  no  delay  might  be  made.  They 
arrived,  however,  in  the  Chefapeak,  on  the  5th  Sep¬ 
tember,  with  19  fhips  of  the  line;  where  they  found 
the*  Count  de  Grafle,  who  had  anchored  in  that  bay  on 
the  30th  of  Auguft  with  24  fhips  of  the  line.  The  S  ( 
French  admiral  had  previously  landed  a  laige  body 
troops,  which  had  been  brought  from  Rhode  Ifland,  ajl(| 

and  who  immediately  marched  to  join  the  American  French 
army  under  General  Wafhington.  The  BritiBi  and  fleets  off 
French  fleets  came  to  an  atfion  on  the  fame  day  in  the  Chefc* 
which  the  former  arrived  in  the  Chefapeak.  On  board  Pea** 
the  BritiBi  fleet  90  were  killed  and  246  wounded  : 
fome  of  the  Blips  were  greatly  damaged  in  the  en¬ 
gagement  ;  and  the  Terrible,  a  74  gim  ^liP>  was 
much  Blattered,  that  it  was  afterwards  found  neceffary 
to  fet  fire  to  it.  That  this  action  had  not  been  favour¬ 
able  to  the  Englifh,  was  manifefl  from  the  event :  the 
fleets  continued  in  fight  of  each  other  for  five  days  fuc- 
ceflively,  and  fometimes  Were  very  near;  but  at  length 
the  French  fleet  all  anchored  within  the  Cape,  fo  as  to 
block  up  the  palfage.  Admiral  Graves,  who  was  the 
commander  in  chief,  then  called  a  council  of  war,  in 
which  it  was  refolved  that  the  fleet  fliould  proceed  to 
New  York,  that  the  Blips  might  be  there  put  into  the 
beft  ftate  for  the  fervice :  and  thus  were  the  French  left 
mailers  of  the  navigation  cf  the  Chefapeak, 

Before  the  news"  of  this  adticn  had  reached  New 
York,  a  council  of  war  was  held  there,  in  which  it  was 
refolved,  that  5000  men  fhould  be  embarked  on  board 
the  king’s  Blips,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  affiftance 
of  Lord  Cornwallis.  But  when  it  was  known  that  the 
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America.  French  were  absolute  mailers  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Chefape  ik,  it  was  thought  inexpedient  to  lend  off  that 
reinforcement  immediately.  In  another  council  of  jvar, 
it  was  refolved,  that  as  Lord  Cornwallis  had  provifions 
to  lail  him  till  the  end  of  October,  it  was  advifable  to 
wait  for  more  favourable  accounts  from  Admiral 
Graves,  or  for  the  arrival  of  xAdmiral  Digby,  who  was 
expected  with  three  fliips  of  the  line.  It  was  not  then 
known  at  New  York,  that  Admiral  Graves  had  deter- 
^84  mined  to  return  with  the  whole  fleet  to  that  port. 
Dinger  of  In  the  mean  time,  the  mod  effectual  meafures  were 
Lord  Com- adopted  by  General  Walhington  for  fur  rounding  the 
I  reared11**  arm7  under  Lord  Cornwallis.  A  large  body 

of  French  troops  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
General  the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  with  a  very  con- 
fiderable  train  of  artillery,  affiled  in  the  enterprife. 
The  Americans  amounted  to  near  8000  continentals 
and  5000  militia.  General  Walhington  was  invefled 
with  the  authority  of  commander  in  chief  of  thefe  com¬ 
bined  forces  of  America  and  France.  On  the  29th  of 
September,  '  the  inveflment  of  York  Town  was  com¬ 
plete,  and  the  Britifh  army  quite  blocked  up.  The  day 
following,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord 
Cornwallis,  containing  aflurances  that  he  would  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  relieve  him,  and  fome  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  fleps  that  would  be  taken  for 
that  purpofe.  A  duplicate  of  this  letter  was  fent  to 
his  Lordihip  by  Major  Cochran  on  the  3d  of  O&ober. 
That  gentleman,  who  was  a  very  gallant  officer,  went 
in  a  veffel  to  the  Capes,  and  made  his  way  to  Lord 
Cornwallis,  through  the  whole  French  fleet,  in  an  open 
boat.  He  got  to  York  Town  on  the  10th  of  the 
month  ;  and  foon  after  his  arrival  had  his  head  carried 
off  by  a  cannon  ball. 

After  the  return  of  Admiral  Graves  to  New  York, 
a  council  of  war  was  held,  confiding  of  flag  and  gene¬ 
ral  officers  ;  in  which  it  was  refolved,  that  a  large  body 
of  troops  fhould  be  embarked  on  board  the  king’s  ffiips 
as  foon  as  they  were  refitted,  and  that  the  exer- 
tions  of  both  fleet  and  army  fhould  be  made  in  order 
Xite  arri-  to  form  a  junction  with  Lord  Cornwallis.  Sir  Henry 
val  of  Ge-  Clinton  himfelf  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  with  up- 
neral  Clin- wards  of  7000  troops,  on  the  1 8th  ;  they  arrived  off 
iton#  Cape  Charles,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Chefapeak,  on 
the  24th,  where  they  received  intelligence  that  Lord 
Cornwallis  had  been  obliged  to  capitulate  five  days 
386  before. 

Lord  Corn  It  was  on  the  19th  of  O&ober  that  Lord  Cornwal- 

wallis’s  ar-lis  furrendered  himfelf  and  his  whole  army,  by  capitu- 
.TOy  obliged latfon,  prifoners  to  the  combined  armies  of  America 
and  France,  under  the  command  of  General  Wafhing- 
ton.  He  made  a  defence  fuitable  to  the  chara&er  he 
had  before  acquired,  for  courage  and  military  fkill ; 
but  was  compelled  to  fubmit  to  untoward  circumflan- 
ces  and  fuperior  numbers.  It  was  agreed  by  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  capitulation,  that  the  Britifh  troops  were  to 
be  prifoners  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  feamen  to  the  French  king,  to  whofe  officers  alfo 
the  Britifh  veflels  found  at  York  Town  and  Gloucefter 
were  to  be  delivered  up.  The  Britilh  prifoners  amount¬ 
ed  to  more  than  6000 ;  but  many  of  them,  at  the 
time  of  furrender,  were  incapable  of  duty.  A  con- 
iiderable  number  of  cannon,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
military  flores,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans 
on  this  occahon. 

JNT°  id. 
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As  no  rational  expectation  now  remained  of  a  fubju-  America 
gation  of  the  colonies,  the  military  operations  that  fuc-  "“r—* 
ceeded  in  America  were  of  little  confequence.  Some 
inconfiderable  aHions  and  fkirmiflies  did  indeed  take 
place  after  that  event;  in  which  the  refugees  chiefly 
diftinguifhed  themfelves,  and  difeovered  an  inveterate  q7 
animofity  againfl  the  Americans.  On  the  5th  of  Maysir  Guy 
1782,  Sir  Gny  Carleton  arrived  at  New  York,  being  Carleton 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Britifh  troops  in  A- drives 
merica  in  the  room  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Two  days  at  New. 
after  his  arrival,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Wafhin*- Y°rk  wit! 
ton,  acquainting  him,  that  Admiral  Digby  was  joined  treT^rf 
with  himfelf  in  a  commiffion  to  treat  of  peace  with  peace, 
the  people  of  America  ;  tranfmitting  to  him,  at  the 
fame  time,  fome  papers  tending  to  manifeft  the  pacitic 
difpofition  of  the  government  and  people  of  Britain 
to\N  ards  thofe  of  America.  He  alfo  defired  a  paffport 
for  Mr  Morgan,  who  was  appointed  to  tranfmit  a  fi- 
niilar  letter  of  compliment  to  the  congrefs.  General 
Walhington  declined  figning  any  paffport  till  he  had 
taken  the  opinion  of  congrefs  upon  that  meafure  ;  and 
by  them  he  was  directed  to  refufe  any  paffport  forfuch 
a  purpofe.  However,  another  letter  was  fent  to  Ge¬ 
neral  Walhington,  dated  the  2d  of  Augufl,  and  flgned 
by  Sir  Guy  Carleton  and  Rear-admiral  Digby,  in  which 
they  informed  him,  that  they  were  acquainted  by  au¬ 
thority  that  negociations  for  a  general  peace  had  alrea¬ 
dy  commenced  at  Paris :  that  Mr  Grenville  was  invefl¬ 
ed  with  full  powers  to  treat  with  all  the  parties  at  war; 
and  was  then  at  Paris  in  the  execution  of  his  commif¬ 
fion.  They  farther  informed  him,  that  his  Majefly, 
in  order  to  remove  all  obflacles  to  that  peace  which  lie 
fo  ardently  wiflied  to  reflore,  had  commanded  his  mi¬ 
nivers  to  dire&  Mr  Grenville,  that  the  independency  of 
the  thirteen  provinces  fhould  be  propofed  by  him,  in 
the  firft  in  fiance,  inllead  of  making  it  the  condition  of  ,gg 
a  general  treaty.  But  fome  jealoufies  were  entertain- Refoluti- 
ed.by  the  Americans,  that  it  was  the  defign  of  the  0n*of  co* 
Britifh  court  either  to  difunite  them,  or  to  bring  them  grefs  in 
to  treat  of  a  peace  feparately  from  their  ally  the  kingconre“ 
of  France  :  they  therefore  refolved,  that  any  man,  or?ueencer 
body  pf  men,  who  fhould  prefume  to  make  any  fepa-  1  re°  * 
rate  or  partial  convention  or  agreement  with  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  or  with  any  commiffioner  or  com- 
miffioners  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  ought  to 
be  confidered  and  treated  as  open  and  avowed  enemies 
of  the  United  States  of  America  ;  and  alfo  that  thofe 
Bates  could  not  with  propriety  hold  any  conference  or 
treaty  with  any  commiffioners  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  unlefs  they  fhould,  as  a  preliminary  thereto, 
either  withdraw  their  fleets  and  armies,  or  elfe,  in  po- 
fitive  or  exprefs  terms,  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  the  faid  States.  They  like  wife  refolved,  that  any 
proportions,  which  might  be  made  by  the  court  of 
Great  Britain,  in  any  manner  tending  to  violate  the 
treaty  fubfifting  between  them  and  the  king  of  France, 
ought  to  be  treated  with  every  maik  of  indignity  and 
contempt.  ^ 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  town  of  Savannah,  and  Different 
the  whole  province  of  Georgia,  were  evacuated  by  the  P,aces  ev&- 
king’s  troops;  as  was  alfo  Charleftown,  South  Card- cuatfd  b/ 
lma,  about  the  clofe  of  the  year.  In  the  mean  time,  * 

the  negociations  tor  peace  being  continued,  provifional  1 
articles  of  peace  were  finned  at  Paris  on  the  jotli  of 
November  by  the  commiffioner  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
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America-  jetty  an d  the  American  commiffioners,  In  which  his 
■ v— '  Majetty  acknowledged  the  united  colonies  of  New 
Ham pih ire,  Maflachufet’s  Bay,  Rhode  Ifland,  and  Pro¬ 
vidence  Plantations,  Conne&icut,  New  York,  New 
Jerfey,  Penfylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  to  be 
“  free,  fovereign,  and  independent  llates. They  had 
conftituted  themfelves  fuch  on  the  4th  of  July  1776  ; 
they  had  been  acknowledged  fuch  by  the  French  king 
on  the  50th  of  January  1778,  when  he  concluded  with 
them  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  ;  Holland  had 
acknowledged  them  as  fuch  April  19th  1782  ;  Sweden 
acknowledged  them  as  fuch  February  5th  1783  >  Den¬ 
mark  the  25th  February,  Spain  in  March,  and  Ruffia 
in  July,  the  fame  year. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  committee  appoint¬ 
ed  for  that  purpofe,  the  Foreign  Debt  of  the  United 
States  incurred  by  the  war,  amounted  to  7,885,085 
dollars,  and  the  Domeftic  Debt  to  34,115,290,  total 
at  4s.  6d.  each,  equal  to  9,450,0841.  Sterling,  the 
intereftof  which  at  6  per  cent .  is  567,005  1.  But  the 
coft  to  Great  Britain  is  moderately  computed  at 
115,654,9141.  and  the  additional  annual  burthen  by 
it  4,557,5751.  fince  January  1775-  As  to  the  lofs  of 
men  during  the  unhappy  war,  the  States  of  America, 
according  to  authentic  eflimates,  loft  by  the  fword  and 
in  prifon  near  80,000  men  ;  and  by  the  Britifh  returns 
at  New  York,  the  number  of  foldiers  killed  in  the  fer- 
vice  amounted  to  43,633. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  conteft  between  Great  Bri- 
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tained  to  an  independent  rank  among  the  nations,  that 
may  be  productive  of  more  important  confequences 
than  can  yet  be  foreleen  ;  and  in  which  the  former, 
happily  for  herfelf,  was  forced  to  relinquifh  a  fove- 
reignty  that  ferved  only  to  reprefs  her  own  internal 
induitry,  and  retard  her  profperity.  She  has,  in  the 
event,  only  fuffered  a  diminution  of  unwieldy  empire, 
which  has  been  more  than  compenfated  by  an  iacreafe 
of  population,  commerce,  revenues,  and  wealth. 

. . .  As  to  the  general  conftitution  of  the  American 

tion  of  the  States  : — By  the  a<5ts  of  confederation  and  perpetual 
American  union,  each  of  the  colonies  contracted  a  reciprocal  trea- 
States.  j-y  0p  alllance  and  friendfhip  for  their  common  defence, 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  liberties,  and  for  their  gene¬ 
ral  and  mutual  advantage;  obliging  themfelves  to  affift 
each  other  againft  all  violence  that  might  threaten  all, 
or  any  one  of  them,  and  to  repel  in  common  all  the 
attacks  that  might  be  levelled  againft  all,  or  any  one 
of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  fovereignty,  commerce, 
or  under  any  other  pretext  whatfoever.  Each  of  the 
colonies  referved  to  themfelves  alone  the  exclufive  right 
of  regulating  their  internal  government,  and  of  training 
laws  in  all  matters  not  included  in  the  articles  of  con¬ 
federation. — But  for  the  more  convenient  management 
of  the  general  intereft  of  the  United  States,  it  was  de¬ 
termined,  that  delegates  ffiould  be  annually  appointed 
in  fuch  manner  as  the  legiflature  of  each  ftate  ffiould 
direCl,  to  meet  in  congreis  on  the  firft  Monday  of  No¬ 
vember  of  every  year,  with  a  power  referved  to  each 
ftate  to  recal  its  delegates,  or  any  of  them,  at  any 
time  within  the  year,  and  to  fend  others  in  their  (lead 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  No  ftate  is  to  be  re- 
.prefented  in  congrefs  By  lefs  than  two,  nor  more  than 
feven  members;  and  no  per  foil-  is  capable  of  .being  a 
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delegate  for  more  than  three  years,  ia  any  term  of  fix  America 
years,  nor  is  any  perfon  being  a  delegate,  capable  of  * 
holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  for  which  ^ne  1 
he,  or  any  other  for  his  benefit,  ffiall  receive  any  falary, 
fees,  or  emolument  of  any  kind.  In  determining  que- 
ftions  in  the  United  States,  in  congrefs  afferabled,  each 
ftate  is  to  have  one  vote.  Every  ftate  is  to  abide  by 
the  determinations  of  the  United  States  in  congrefs  af- 
fembled,  on  all  queftions  which  are  fubmitted  to  them 
by  the  confederation.  The  articles  of  confederation 
are  to  be  inviolably  obferved  by  every  ftate,  and  the 
union  is  to  be  perpetual ;  nor  is  any  alteration,  at  any 
time  hereafter,  to  be  made  in  any  of  them,  unlefs  fuch 
alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a  congrefs  of  the  United 
States,  and  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  legiflature 
of  every  ftate.  #  ,  394 

The  ftates  have  been  fince  .much  employed  in  deli-Delibera- 
berations  concerning  the  new-modelling  of  their  go-  tions  for 
vernment,  in  order  to  eftablifh  fuch  a  form  as  may 
refpeCted  abroad,  and  prove  falutary  for  domeftic  the-r 
peace  and  fecurity.  But  the  feveral  objects  of  their  vernine»t« 
attention  are  fo  various  and  diffufive,  as  to  render  it 
impoffible  to  give  even  a  fummary  view  of  the  whole. 

They  are  defirous  to  preferve  a  republican  or  demo- 
crative  government,  yet  in  fome  meafure  fimilar  to  the 
government  from  which  they  have  feparated.  As  a 
parallel  to  our  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  it  has  been 
propofed  to  have  a  Prcfident,  a  Senate,  and  a  Houfe 
of  Reprefentatives ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  Prc¬ 
fident  and  Senate  are  elective:  The  Prefident  to  be  the 
grand  executor  of  the  laws  :  Foreign  treaties  already 
made,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  made,  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  fupreme  law  of  the  land.. 

The  whole  territory  of  the  United  States  contains 
by  computation  a  million  of  fquare  miles,  in  which  are 
640  millions  of  acres.  Of  thefe,  51  millions  are  wa¬ 
ter  ;  deducting  which,  the  total  amount  of  acres  of  land 
in  the  United  States  is  589  millions.  895 

That  part  of  the  United  States  comprehended  be-  Extent  01^ 
tween  the  weft  temporary  line  of  Penfylvania  on  jhe  ^keir  terrt 
eaft,  the  boundary  line  between  Britain. and  the  United 
States  extending  from  the  river  St  Croix  to  the  north- 
weft  extremity  of  the  lake  of  the  woods  on  the  north, 
the  river  Miffifippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  on  the 
weft,  and  the  river  Ohio  on  the  fouth  (the  afore-mcn** 
tioned  bounds  of  Penfylvania),  contains  by  com¬ 
putation  about  411,000  fquare  miles,  in  which  are 
26,340,000  acres.  Dedudl  for  water  4,340,000  acres; 
there  remains  220  millions  of  acres. 

The  whole  of  this  immenfe  extent  of  unappropriated 
weftern  territory,  or  vacant  unfettled  land ,  containing 
as  above  ftated  220  millions  of  acres,  has  been  by  the 
ceffion  of  fome  of  the  original  ftates,  and  by  the  treaty 
of  peace,  transferred  to  the  fcederal  government,  and  1* 
pledged  as  a  fund  for  finking  the. continental  debt. 

13  in  contemplation  to  divide  it  into  new  ftates,  with 
republican  conftitutions,  fimilar  to  the  old  ftates  near 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

AMERICAN  night-shade.  See  Phytolacca. 

AMERICAN  ground-nut.  See  Arrachis. 

AMERICUS  Vespucius,  a  Florentine  gentleman, 
from  whom  America  derived  its  name.— The  merchants 
of  Seville  having  obtained  permiffion  to  attempt  dif- 
coveries  as  private  adventurers,  fent  out  four  thips  »n 
1 499,  under  .the  command  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  (^:bo 
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Amersfort  hnd  accompanied  Columbus  in  his  fccond  voyage),  af-  colour.  Though  the  amethyft  is  generally  of  a  purple  Amethyft, 

Araethyft.  Americus  Vefpucius,  who  was  known  to  be  colour,  it  is  nevcrthelefs  fometimes  found  naturally  co-  Arne  thy* 

deeply  flailed  in  the  fcience  of  navigation.  This  fleet  lourlefs,  and  may  at  any  time  be  eafilymade  fo  by  put* ,  ^ea* 
touched  on  that  part  of  the  weftern  continent  already  ting  it  into  the  fire ;  in  which  pellucid  or  cclourlefs  Hate, 
difeovered  by  Columbus,  whofe  track  Ojeda  followed  ;  it  fo  refembles  the  diamond,  that  its  want  of  hardnefs 
and  Americus,  who  was  a,  man  of  much  addrefs,  as  well  feems  the  only  way  of  diftinguiftiing  it.  Some  derive 
as  poffeffed  of  confiderable  literary  talents,  by  publifti-  the  name  amethyft  from  its  colour,  which  refembles  wine 
ing  the  firfl  voyages  on  the  fubjecl,  and  other  artful  mixed  with  water ;  wliilft  others,  with  more  probabili- 
mcans,  gave  his  name  to  the  New  World,  in  prejudice  ty,  think  it  got  its  name  from  its  luppofed  virtue  of  pre- 
to  the  illuftrious  Genoefe.  The  impofture,  though  long  venting  drunkennefs  ;  an  opinion  which,  however  ima- 
detc&ed,  has  been  fan&ified  by  time  ;  and  the  fourth  ginary,  prevailed  to  that  degree  among  tlie  ancients, 
divifion  of  the  globe,  fo  long  unknown  to  the  inhabi-  that  it  was  ufual  for  great  drinkers  to  wear  it  about  their 
tents  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  flill  continues  to  be  necks.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  ametliyft  is  fcarce  inferior 
diftingnilhed  by  the  name  of  America.  to  any  of  the  gems  in  the  beauty  of  its  colour;  and  in 

*  AMERSFORT,  a  city  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the  its  pureft  ftate  is  of  the'  fame  hardnefs,  and  at  leaft  of 
province  of  Utrecht,  feated  on  the  river  Ems,  E.  Long,  equal  value,  with  the  ruby  and  fapphirc.  It  is  found  of 
5.  20.  N.  lat.  52.  14.  The  mod  remarkable  things  various  fizes,  from  the  bignefs  of  a  fmall  vetch,  to  an 
arc,  The  town-houfe  ;  the  grand  palace,  which  is  trian-  inch  and  an  half  in  diameter,  and  often  to  much  more 
gular  ;  the  public  walk,  planted  with  trees  ;  and  the  than  that  in  length.  Its  ftiape  is  extremely  various, 
great  church,  dedicated  to  St  George.  The  land  to  the  fometimes  roundifli,  fometimes  oblong,  and  at  others 
eaft  and  fouth  of  this  city  is  very  fruitful ;  on  the  north  flatted,  at  leaft  on  one  fide  ;  but  its  mod  common  ap~ 
there  is  nothing  but  pafture-ground,  and  on  the  weft  it  pearance  is  in  a  cryftalliform  figure,  confiding  of  a  thick 
is  woody.  Not  far  from  hence  is  a  mountain  called  column,  compofed  of  four  plants,  and  terminated  by  a 
Slmersfort-berg ,  on  which  they  have  planted  a  vifta  of  fiat  and  lliort  pyramid,  of  the  fame  number  of  fides;  or 
trees,  which  reaches  to  Utrecht.  clfe,  of  a  thinner  and  longer  hexangular  column ;  and 

AMERSHAM,  or  Agmondf.  sham,  a  market-  fometimes  of  a  long  pyramid,  without  any  column.  It 
town  in  Buckinghamfhire,  confiding  of  about  200  makes  the  gayeft  figure  in  the  lad  of  thefe  ftates,  but 
houfes,  with  a  free-fehool,  and  four  alms-houfes.  It  is  hardeft  and  mod  valuable  in  the  roundifti  and  pcbble- 
fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  has  a  market  like  form.  The  amethyft  is  found  in  the  Eaft  and 
on  Tuefday.  It  is  a  retftory  rated  at  48 1.  16  s.  8  d.  in  Weft  Indies,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe;  the  orien- 
thc  king’s  books.  JThe  market-lioufe  is  a  very  hand-  tal  ones,  at  leaft  fome  of  the  finer  fpecimens,  being  fo 
fome  ftnnfture.  .  W.  long.  o.  15.  N.  lat.  51.  47.  hard  and  brightas  to  equal  any  of  the  coloured  gems  in 

_  AMES  (William,  D.  D.)  a  learned  independent  di-  value.  However,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  ame- 
vine,  famous  for  his  con-troy erfial  writings,  was  born  in  thyfts  fall  infinitely  fhort  of  thefe;  as  all  the  European 
1576,  and  educated  at  Chrift’s  college,  in  Cambridge,  ones,  and  not  a  few  of  thofe  brought  from  the  Eaft  and 
In  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  he  left  the  univerfity,  Weft  Indies,  are  very  little  harder  than  common  cryftal. 
and  foon  after  the  kingdom,  on  account  of  his  being  Counterfeit  or  Fatfitious  Amethyst.  Spars  and 
unwilling  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  church ;  and  cryftals  tinged  red  and  yellow,  &c.  are  fold  for  ame- 
retired  to  the  Hagup,  where  he  had  not  been  long  be-  thyfts.  The  falfe  ones  come  from  Germany,  are  tinged 
fore  he  was  invited  to  accept  of  the  divinity  chair  in  by  vapours  in  the  mines,  and  contain  fome  lead. 
the  univerfity  of  Francker,  m  Friefland,.  which  he  filled  Amethyfts  may  be  counterfeited  by  glafs,  to  which 
with  admirable  abilities  for  above  twelve  years  ;  during  the  proper  colour  or  (lain  is  given.  There  were  fine 
which  his  fame  was  fo  great,  that  many  came  from  re-  ones  made  in  France  about  the  year  1690,  which  may 
mote  nations  to  be  educated  under  him.  He  from  even  impofe  on  connoiffeurs,  unlefs  the  done  be  taken 
thence  removed  to  Rotterdam  for  a  change  of  air,  which  out  of  the  collet.— The  method  of  giving  this  colour 
his  health  demanded;  and  here  he  continued  during  the  to  glafs  is  dire&ed  as  follows  :  Take  cryftal-frit,  made 
remainder  of  his  life.  His  controverfial  writings,  which  with  the  mod  perfed  and  fine  tarfo  :  Then  prepare  a 
compofe  the  greateft  part  of  his  works,  are.  chiefly  a-  mixture  of  manganefe  in  powder,  one  pound  ;  and  zaf- 
gainft  Bellarmine  and  the  Arminians.  He  alfo  wrote,  fer  prepared,  one  ounce  and  a  half:  Mix  thefe  powders 
1.  A  frefti  Suit  againft  the  Ceremonies.  2.  Le&iones  well  together ;  and  add  to  every  pound  of  the  frit  an 
in  Ffalmos  Davidts ..  3.  Medulla  Theologian ;  and  fe-  ounce  of  this  powder.  Let  it  be  put  into  the  pots 

veral  pieces  relative  to.  the'  fciences.  He  died  of  an  with  the  frit,  not  into  the  already  made  metal.  When 
afthma,  at  Rotterdam,  in  Nov.  1633.  .  the  whole  has  flood  long  enough  in  fufion  to  be  per- 

AMESTRATA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  (Cicero);  Ame-  feftly  pure,  work  it  into  veffcls,  and  they  will  refemble 
firatosy  (Stephanus);  dmajlra  (Silius  Italicus) ;  Mu l-  the  colour  oi  the  amethyft. 

tiflratosy  (Polybius):  Now  Mifiretta,  in  the  Val  di  De-  Amethyst,  in  heraldry,  a  term  for  the  purple  co- 
mona,  on  the  river  Halefus.  It  was  a  very  ftrong  fort  of  lour  in  the  coat  of  a  nobleman,  in  ufe  with  thofe  who 
the  Carthaginians,,  befieged  in  vain  by  the  Romans  for  blazon  with  precious  ftones,  inftead  of  metals  and  co- 
feven  months  with  confiderable  lofs ;  at  length,  after  lours.  This,  in  a  gentleman’s .  efcutcheon,  is  called 
another  fiege,  taken  and  raifed,  (Diodor.  Siculus).  Pur  pure ;  and  in  thofe  of  fovereign  princes,  Mercury . 

AMETHYST,  a  tranfparcnt  gem  of  a  purple  co-  AMETHYSTEA,  amethyst  :  A  genus  of  the 
lour,  which  feems  compofed  of  a  ftrong  blue  and  a  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of 
deep  red  ;  and,  according  as  either  of  thofe  prevails,  af-  plants ;  and,  in  the  natural  method,  ranking  under  the 
fording  different  tinges  of  purple,  fometimes  approach-  42d  order,  Virticillata.  The  characters  are  \  The  calyx 
bag  to  violet,  and  fometimes  even  Lading  to  a  pale-rofe  confifts  of  a  Angle-leaved  perianthium,  belldhaped,  an- 
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tone  thy-  gular,  femiquinquefid,  and  perfiftent :  The  corolla  is 
nine  monopetalous  ;  the  border  quinquepartite,  the  lovvefl 
I  divifion  more  expanding  :  The  fiamina  confift  of  two 
Amianthus  {|en  jer  filaments  approximated  ;  the  anther®  are  Ample 
]-  *  and  roundifh  :  The  piftillium  has  a  four-cleft  germen  ; 

ftylus,  the  fize  of  the  fiamina ;  ftigmata  two,  acute  : 

No  corolla:  The  feeds  four,  gibbous,  and  (horter  than 
the  calyx  There  is  only  one  known  fpecies. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  from  whence  the 
feeds  were  fent  to  the  imperial  garden  at  Peterfburgh, 
and  thence  brought  to  Britain.  It  is  an  annual  plant, 

-  with  an  upright  (talk,  which  rifes  about  a  foot  high. 

Towards  the  top  it  puts  forth  two  or  three  fmali  late¬ 
ral  branches,  garnilhed  with  fmali  trifid  leaves,  fawed 
on  their  edges,  of  a.  very  dark  green  colour.  The 
flowers  appear  in  June  or  July,  and  are  produced  m 
fmali  umbels  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  1  hey 
are  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  as  are  alfo  the  upper  part  of 
the  branches,  and  the  leaves  immediately  under  the 
umbel,  fo  that  they  make  a  fine  appearance. 

Culture .  The  feeds  of  the  amethyftea  fhould  be 
fown  in  autumn,  as  they  are  apt  to  remain  a  whole  year 
in  the  ground  if  kept  till  the  lpring.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  nothing  elfe  is  neceffary  than  to  keep  them 
clear  of  weeds,  and  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too 
clofe.  They  ought  to  be  fown  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  as  they  do  not  thrive  when  tranfplanted. 

AMETHYSTINE  is  applied,  in  antiquity,  to  a 
kind  of  purple  garment  dyed  of  the  hue  of  amethyft. 
In  this  fenfe  amethyfline  differed  from  Tyria?/  as  well 
as  from  byacinthine  purple,  being  a  kind  of  medium 
between  both. 

AMHAR,  or  Amhara,  a  province  of  Abylimia, 
faid  to  extend  40  leagues  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is 
confidered  as  the  mod  noble  in  the  whole  empire,  both 
on  account  of  its  being  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  A- 
byfllnian  monarchs,  and  having  a  particular  dialect 
different  from  all  the  reft,  which,  by  reafon  of  the  em¬ 
perors  being  brought  up  in  this  province,  is  become  the 
language  of  the  court  and  of  the  politer  people.  Here 
is  the  famed  rock  Amba-gefhen,  where  the  young  mo- 
uarehs  were  formerly  confined.  See  Amba. 

AMHURST  (Nicholas),  an  Englifh  poet  and  poli¬ 
tical  writer,  was  born  at  Mardenin  Kent,  and  entered  of 
St  John’s  college,  Oxford  ;  from  whence  he  was  expel¬ 
led  for  irregularity  of  conduct  and  libertine  principles. 
Retaining  great  refentment  againft  the  umverfity  on 
this  account,  he  abufed  its  learning  and  difciplme,  and 
feme  of  the  moft  refpe&able  characters  in  it,  in  a  poem 
pubiifnedin  1724  called  Oculus  Britannia,  and  m  a 
book  intitled  Terr*  Filius .  He  publiflied,  a  Mifcel- 
lany  of  Poems,  facred  and  profane  ;  and,  The  Convo¬ 
cation,  a  poem  in  five  cantos,  which  was  a  fatire  on  the 
Bifhop  of  Bangor’s  antagonifts.  .  But  he  is  be  ft  known 
for  the  fhare  he  had  in  the  political  paper  called  The 
Crajtfman :  though,  after  having  been  the  drudge  of  his 
party  for  near  20  years,  he  was  as  much  forgot  in  the 
famous  compromise  of  1742  as  if  he  had  never  been 
born  ;  and,  when  he  died  in  that  year  ot  a  broken 
heart,  was  indebted  to  the  charity  of  his  bookfeller  tor 

a  grave.  .  ,  ,  . 

AMIANTHUS,  or  Earth-flax,  in  natural  hi- 
ftory,  a  fibrous,  flexile,  elaftic,  mineral  fubftance,  con- 
filting  of  Snort,  abrupt,  and  interwoven  filaments.  It 
is  found  in  Germany,  in  the  ftrata  of  iron  ore,  fome- 


times  forming  vein's  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Its  fibres  Amicable 


are  fo  flexible  that  cloth  has  been  made  of  them,  and 
the  fliorter  filaments  that  feparate  in  the  walking  of  the 
ftone  may  be  made  into  paper  in  the  common  manner. 
For  the  method  of  its  preparation  for  manufacture  into 
cloth,  fee  Asbestos.  b  ,  . 

Amianthus  is  claffed  by  Mr  Kirwan  in  the  muriatic 
genus  of  earths,  becaufe  it  contains  about  a  fifth  part 
of  magnefia.  Its  other  condiments  are,  flint,  mild 
calcareous  earth,  barytes,  clay,  and  a  very  fmali  pro¬ 
portion  of  iron.  It  is  fufible  per  fe  in  a  ftrong  heat, 
and  alfo  with  the  common  fluxes.  It  differs  from  af- 
beftos  in  containing  fome  ponderous  earth. 

AMICABLE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  any  thing 
done  in  a  friendly  manner,  or  to  promote  peace. 

Amicable  Benches ,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pitifcus,  lower  and  lefs  honourable  feats  al¬ 
lotted  for  the  judices  pedanei ,  or  inferior  judges,  who, 
upon  being  admitted  of  the  emperor’s  council,  were  dig¬ 
nified  by  him  with  the  title  antic/. 

Amicable  Numbers ,  fuch  as  are  mutually  equal 
the  fum  of  one  another’s  aliquot  parts.  Thus  the  num¬ 
bers  284  and  220  are  amicable  numbers  :  for  the  ali¬ 
quot  parts  1,  2,  4>  ll>  2°>  22>  44;  55,  ”°j  of 

220,  are  together  equal  to  the  other  number  2b  4  ;  ana 
the  aliquot  parts  1,  2,  4,  ?l»  *42>  are  toge¬ 

ther  equal  to  220. 

AMICTUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  any  upper 
garment  worn  over  the  tunica. 

Amictus,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  the  upper- 
mod  garment  anciently  worn  by  the  clergy  ;  the  other 
five  being  the  alba,  fingulum,  llola,  mampulus,  and 
planeta.  The  amidus  was  a  linen  garment,  of  a  fquare 
figure,  covering  the  head,  neck,  and  (boulders,  and 
buckled  or  clafped  before  the  bread.  It  is  ftill  worn 
by  the  religious  abroad.  , 

AM1CULUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  woman  s  up¬ 
per  garment,  which  differed  from  the  pala.  It  was 
worn  both  by  matrons  and  courtezans.  , 

AMICUS  curik,  a  law  term,  to  denote  a  by-ltand- 
er  who  Informs  the  court  of  a  matter  in  law  that  is 

doubtful  or  miltaken.  ,  T  r  , 

AM  IDA,  a  god  worfhipped  by  the  Japanefe,  who 
has  many  temples  erefted  to  him  in  the  maim  ot  Ja¬ 
pan,  of  which  the  principal  is  at  Jedo.  Ihe  Japanefe 
have  fuch  a  confidence  in  their  idol  Amida,  that  they 
hope  to  attain  eternal  felicity  by  the  frequent  invoca¬ 
tion  of  his  name.  One  of  the  figures  of  this  idol  is 

'TrfS, c-Teog.),  .  prindp.l  d,v  of  Mefopo- 
tamia  (Liber  Notiti®)  ;  Jmm^ea  (Ptolemy)  j  Smiled 
on  a  high  mountain,  on  the  borders  of  Afivna,  on  the 
Tigris,  where  it  receives  the  Nymphius.— It  was  ta¬ 
ken  fr’om  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Conftans,  by  Sapores  king  of  Perfia.  rhe  “eSe 
faid  to  have  cod  him  ?o.oco  men  ;  however,  he  reau- 
ced  it  to  fuch  ruin,  that  the  emperor  afterwards  wept 
over  it.  According 'to  Ammianus  Marcelhnus,  the  city 
was  rafed;  the  chief  officers  were  crucified ;  and  the  reft, 
with  the  foldiers  and  inhabitants,  either  put  to  the 
fword  or  carried  into  captivity,  except  our  Mftonan 
himfelf,  and  two  or  three  more,  who,  m  the  dead0 
the  night,  efcaped  through  a  poftern  unperceived  by  the 
enemy.  The  inhabitants  of  Nifib.s,  however,  being 
obliged  to  leave  their  own  city  by  Jovian  s  treaty  w^h 
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Amiens,  thePerfians,  foon  reftored  Amida  to  its  former  ftrength ; 

Amilcar.  ^  but  [t  was  again  taken  by  Cavades  in  501,  but  was 
reftored  to  the  Romans  in  505.  On  the  declenfion 
of  the  Roman  power,  it  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
Perfians  ;  but  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Saracens  in 
899.  It  is  now  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Turks.  Here 
are  above  20,000  Chriftians,  who  are  better  treated  by 
the  Turks  than  in  other  places.  A  great  trade  is  carried 
on  in  this  city,  of  red  Turkey  leather,  and  cotton  cloth 
of  the  fame  colour.  The  Arabian  name  of  Amida  is 
Diarbeker ,  and  the  Turkifh  one  Kara-Anicd .  E.  Long. 
39.  o.  N.  Lat.  36.  58. 

AMIENS,  a  large  handfome  city  of  France,  the 
capital  of  Picardy.  It  is  agreeably  fituated  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Somme,  and  faid  to  have  received  its  Latin  name 
Amblanum  from  being  every  where  encompaffed  with 
water.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity ;  being  men¬ 
tioned  by  Caefar  as  a  town  that  had  made  a  vigorous 
refiftance  againft  the  Romans,  and  where  he  convened 
a  general  afiembly  of  the  Gauls  after  having  made  him- 
feif  mafter  of  it.  The  emperors  Antoninus  and  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius  enlarged  it ;  and  Conflantine,  Conftans, 
Julian,  and  feveral  others,  refided  here  a  confiderable 
time.  The  town  is  encompalfed  with  a  wall  and  other 
fortifications  ;  and  the  ramparts  are  planted  with  trees, 
which  form  a  delightful  walk.  The  river  Somme  en¬ 
ters  Amiens  by  three  different  channels,  under  as  many 
bridges  ;  and  thefe  channels,  after  wafhing  the  town  in 
feveral  places,  where  they  are  of  ufe  in  its  different 
manufactures,  unite  at  the  other  end  by  the  bridge  of 
S.  Michael.  Here  is  a  quay  for  the  boats  that  come 
from  Abbeville  with  goods  brought  by  fea.  At  the 
gate  of  Noyon  there  is  a  fuburb  remarkable  for  the 
abbey  of  S.  Achen.  Next  to  this  gate  you  come  to 
that  of  Paris,  where  they  have  a  long  mall  between 
two  rows  of  trees.  The  houfes  are  well  built ;  the 
ftreets  fpacious,  embelliihed  with  handfome  fquares 
and  good  buildings.;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants 
between  40  and  50  thoufand.  The  cathedral,  dedica¬ 
ted  to  our  Lady,  is  one  of  the  larged  and  mod  mag¬ 
nificent  churches  in  France  ;  adorned  with  handfome 
paintings,  fine  pillars,  chapels,  and  tombs ;  particu¬ 
larly  the  nave  is  greatly  admired.  The  other  places 
worth  feeing  are  the  palace  of  the  bailiwic,  the  town- 
houfe,  the  fquare  des  Fleurs ,  and  the  great  market¬ 
place. 

Amiens  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1597,  by 
the  following  ftratagem  :  Soldiers,  difguifed  like  pea- 
fants,  conduced  a  cart  laden  with  nuts,  and  let  a  bag 
of  them  fall  juft  as  the  gate  was  opened.  While  the 
guard  was  bufy  in  gathering  up  the  nuts,  the  Spaniards 
entered  and  became  inafters  of  the  town.  It  was  re¬ 
taken  by  Henry  IV.  who  built  a  citadel  here. 

This  town  is  the  feat  of  a  bifliop,  fuffragan  of  Rheims, 
as  alfo  of  a  prefidial,  bailiwic,  vidam,  a  chamber  of 
accounts,  and  a  generality.  The  bifhop’s  revenue  is 
30,000  hvres.  They  have  fome  linen  and  woollen  ma¬ 
nufactures,  and  they  alfo  ifrake  a  great  quantity  of 
black  and  green  foap.  It  lies  in  E.  Long.  2..  30.  N.  Lat. 
49.  50. 

AMILCAR,  the  name  of  feveral  Carthaginian  cap¬ 
tains.  The  moft  celebrated  of  them  is  Amilcar  Barcas, 
the  father  of  Hannibal,  who  during  five  years  in- 
fefted  the  coaft  of  Italy  ;  when  the  Romans,  fending 
their  whole  naval  ftrength,  defeated  him  near  Tra- 
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pani,  242  years  before  Chrift ;  and  this  put  an  end  to  Amili&u 
the  firfl  Punic  war.  Amilcar  began  the  fecond,  and  I  * 
landed  in  Spain,  where  he  fubdued  the  moft  warlike  Amrna»ia. 
nations  ;  but  as  he  was  preparing  for  an  expedition 
gainft  Italy,  he  was  killed  in  battle,  228  years  before 
the  Chriftian  sera.  He  left  three  fons,  whom  he  had 
educated,  as  he  faid,  like  three  lions,  to  tear  Rome  in 
pieces  ;  and  made  Hannibal,  his  eldeft  fon,  fwear  an 
eternal  enmity  againft  the  Romans. 

t  AMILICTI,  in  the  Chaldaic  theology,  denote  a 
kind  of  intellectual  powers,  or  perfons  in  the  divine  hie¬ 
rarchy. — The  amiliCti  are  reprefented  as  three  in  num-  <. 

ber  ;  and  conftitute  one  of  the  tryads,  in  the  third  or¬ 
der  of  the  hierarchy. 

AMIR  ANTE,  in  the  Spanifh  polity,  a  great  officer 
of  ftate,  anfwering  to  our  lord  high-admiral. 

AMISUS,  the  chief  city  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Pontus.  It  was  built  by  the  Milefians,  and  peopled 
partly  by  them,  and  partly  by  a  colony  from  Athens,, 

It  was  at  firft  a  free  city,  like  the  other  Greek  cities  iix 
Afia ;  but  afterwards  fubdued  by  Pharnaces  king  of 
Pontus,  who  made  it  his  metropolis.  It  was  taken  by 
Lucullus  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  who  reftored  it  to  its 
ancient  liberty.  Clofe  by  Amifus  flood  another  city 
called  Eupatoria ,  from  Mithridates  Eupator  its  foun¬ 
der.  This  city  was  likewife  taken  by  Lucullus,  who  * 
levelled  it  with  the  ground ;  but  irwas  afterwards  rebuilt 
by  Pompey,  who  united  it  with"" Amifus,  giving  them 
the  name  of  Pompeiopolis .  It  was  taken  during  the 
war  between  Caefar  and  Pompey,  by  Pharnaces  king  of 
Pontus,  who  put  moft  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  fword  ; 
but  Caefar,  having  conquered  Pharnaces,  made  it  again 
a  free  city. 

AMITE  RNUM,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  in  Italy, 

(Livy,  Pliny);  now  extinCl :  The  ruins  are  to  be  feen 
on  the  level  ridge  of  a  mountain,  near  S.  Vittorino, 
and  the  fprings  of  the  Aternus  ;  not  far  from  Aquila, 
which  rofe  out  of  the  ruins  of  Amiternum. 

AMITTERE  legem  terrje,  among  lawyers,  a 
phrafe  importing  the  lofs  of  liberty  of  fwearing  in  any 
court :  The  punifhment  of  a  champion  overcome  or 
yielding  in  battle,  of  jurors  found  guilty  in  a  writ  of 
attaint,  and  of  a  perfon  outlawed. 

AM-KAS,  in  hiftory,  a  name  given  to  a  fpacious  fa- 
loon  in  the  palace  of  the  Great  Mogul,  where  he  gives 
audience  to  his  fubjects,  and  where  he  appears  on  fo- 
lemn  feftivals  with  extraordinary  magnificence.  His. 
throne  is  Supported  by  fix  large  fteps  of  maffy  gold,  fet 
with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  diamonds,  eftimated  at 
60,000,000  1. 

AMMA,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  a  term  ufed 
to  denote  an  abbefs  or  fpiritual  mother. 

AMMAN,  or  Am m ant,  in  the  German  and  Belgic 
policy,  a  judge  who  has  the  cognifance  of  civil  cauies- 
—It  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  French  for  a  public  notary,, 
or  officer,  who  draws  up  inftruments  and  deeds. 

AMMANIA:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  be¬ 
longing^  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  I  7th  order,  Calycan - 
them a.  The  characters  are  :  The  calyx  is  an  oblong, 
erect,  bell-fhaped  perianthium,  with  eight  ftrioe,  qua- 
drangulated,  odlodentated,  and  perfiftent  :•  The  corolla 
is  either  wanting,  or  it  confifts  of  four  ovate  expanding 
petals  inferted  in  the  calyx:  The  ftamina  confift  of 
four  briftly  filaments  the  length  of  the  calyx;  the  an¬ 
thers 
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Ammi  there  are  didymous :  The  piflillum  has  a  large  ovate 
I  germen,  above  ;  the  ftylus  iimple  and  very  fhort,  the 
Ammirato.  igma  headed :  The  pericarpiurn  is  a  roundifh  four- 
ceiie(i  capfule,  covered  by  the  calyx:  The  feeds  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  fmall. — Of  this  genus  there  are  three  fpe- 
cies  enumerated  ;  all  of  them  natives  of  warm  climates. 
They  have  no  beauty  or  other  remarkable  property. 

AMMI,  bishop's  weed:  A  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
ranking,  in  the  natural  method,  under  the  45th  order, 
Umbellate,  The  characters  are  :  Of  the  calyx  the  u- 
niverfal  umbel  is  manifold  ;  the  partial  one  Ihort  and 
crowded  ;  the  involucra  are  pinnatifid,  with  numerous 
leaflets  :  The  corolla  are  radiated,  and  all  hermaphro¬ 
dite  :  The fiamna  confift  of  five  capillary  filaments; 
the  anthene  (roundifh  :  The  piflillum  has  a  germen  be¬ 
neath  :  the  ftyli  are  two,  and  reflected  ;  and  the  ftig- 
mata  are  obtufe :  There  is  no  ptricarfium\  the  fruit  is 
roundifh,  polifhed,  ftriated,  fmall,  and  partible  :  The 
feeds  are  two,  plano-convex,  and  ftriated.  Of  this  there 
are  three 

Species.  1.  The  majus,  or  common  bifhop’s-weed, 
the  feeds  of  which  are  ufed  in  medicine.  2.  The  glau- 
cifolium,  with  all  its  leaves  cut  in  the  fhape  of  a  fpear. 

3.  The  copticum,  or  Egyptian  bifhop’s-weed. 

Culture ,  &c.  The  firft  is  an  annual  plant ;  and  there¬ 
fore  is  to  be  propagated  by  feeds  fown  in  the  autumn, 
in  the  place  where  the  plants  are  to  remain.  They 
will  flower  in  June,  and  the  feeds  will  ripen  in  Auguft. 
This  plant  will  grow  in  any  open  fituation,  but  thrives 
befl  in  a  light  fandy  foil.  The  fecond  fort  is  perennial, 
and  very  hardy.  It  thrives  befl:  in  a  moift  foil,  and 
may  be  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 

The  third  fpecies  is  now  no  otherwife  known  than 
by  the  figure  of  its  feeds,  which  were  formerly  ufed  in 
medicine,  but  have  long  fince  given  place  .to  thofe  of 
the  common  kind.  The  feeds  of  the  ammi  copticum 
are  fmall,  ftriated,  of  a  reddifti  brown  colour,  and  have 
a  warm  pungent  tafte,  and  a  pleafant  fmell  approaching 
to  that  of  origanum.  They  are  recommended  as  ftoma- 
chic,  carminative,  and  diuretic  ;  but  have  long  been 
ftrangers  to  the  {hops.  The  feeds  of  the  ammi  majus, 
which  are  ufed  in  their  place,  are  much  weaker  both  in 
tafte  and  fmell,  and  without  the  origanum  flavour  of 

the  other.  _  .  ,  r . 

AMMI  ANUS  (Marcellinus),  a  Grecian  and  a  lol- 
dier  as  he  calls  himfelf,  was  born  at  Antioch,  and  flou- 
riftied  under  Conftantius  and  the  preceding  emperors  as 
late  as  Theodofius.  He  ferved  under  Julian  m  the 
eaft;  and  wrote  in  Latin  an  interefting  hiftory,  from 
the  reign  of  Nerva  to  the  death  of  Valens,  in  3 1  books ; 
of  which  only  18  remain.  Though  a  Pagan,  he  fpeaks 
with  candour  and  moderation  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
and  even  praifes  it :  his  hero  is  the  emperor  Julian. 
He  died  about  the  year  39°*.  The.beft  edition  of  his 
hiftory  is  that  of  Gronovius,  in  1693. 

AMMIRATO  (Scipio),  an  eminent  Italian  hiito- 
rian,  born  at  Lecca  in  Naples  in  1531.  After  travel¬ 
ling  over  great  part  of  Italy,  without  fettling  to  his 
fatisfadion,  he  was  engaged  by  the  great  duke  ot 
Tufcany  to  write  The  Hiflory  of  Florence;  for  which 
he  was  prefented  to  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  there. 
He  wrote  other  works  while-ifl  this  ftation ;  and  died 
in  1600, 
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AMMOCHRYSOS,  from  fana ,  and  xev<r9<* 

gold ,  a  name  given  by  authors  to  a  ftone  very  common 
in  Germany,  and  feeming  to  be  compofed  of  a  golden 
fand.  It  is  of  a  yellow  gold-like  colour,  and  its  par¬ 
ticles  are  very  glofly,  being  all  fragments  of  a  co> 
loured  talc.  It  is  ufually  fo  foft  as  to  be  eafily  rubbed 
to  a  powder  in  the  hand  ;  fometimes  it  requires  grind¬ 
ing  to  powder  in  a  mortar,  or  otherwife.  It  is  ufed 
only  as  fand  to  ftrew  over  writing.  The  Germans  call 
it  katzengold.  There  is  another  kind  of  it  lefs  com¬ 
mon,  but  much  more  beautiful,  confifting  of  the  fame 
fort  of  a  glofly  fpangles,  but  thofe  not  of  a  gold  colour, 
but  of  a  bright  red,  like  vermillion. 

AMMODYTES,  or  sand-eel,  in  ichthyology, 
a  genus  of  fifties  belonging  to  the  order  of  apodes. 
This  fifh  refembles  an  eel,  and  feldom  exceeds  a  foot 
in  length.  The  head  of  the  ammodytes  is  comprefled, 
and  narrower  than  the  body  ;  the .  upper  jaw  is  larger 
than  the  under  ;  the  body  is  cylindrical,  with  feales 
hardly  perceptible.  There  is  but  one  fpecies  of  the  am¬ 
modytes,  viz.  the  tobianus,or  launce,a  native  of  Europe. 
This  fifli  gathers  itfelf  into  a  circle,  and  pierces  the 
fand  with /its  head  in  the  centre.  It  is  found  in  moft 
of  our  fandy  fhores  during  fome  of  the  fummer-months : 
it  conceals  itfelf,  on  the  recefs  of  the  tides,  beneath 
the  fand,  in  fuch  places  where  the  water  is  left,  at  the 
depth  of  about  a  foot ;  and  is  in  fome  places  dug  out, 
in  others  drawn  up  by  means  of  a  hook  contrived  for 
thaf  purpofe.  They  are  commonly  ufed  as  baits  for 
other  fifli,  but  they  are  alfo  very  delicate  eating.  Thefe 
fifli  are  found  in  the  ftomach  of  the  Porpefs  ;  an  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  laft  roots  up  the  fand  with  its  nofe,  as 
hogs  do  the  ground.  . 

AMMON,  anciently  a  city  of  Marmarica,  (Ptolemy;. 
Arrian  calls  it  a  placer  not  a  city,  in.  which  flood  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  round  which  there  was  no¬ 
thing  but  fandy  wraftes.  Pliny  fays,  That  the  oracle 
of  Ammon  was  1 2  days  journey  from  Memphis,  and 
among  the  Nomi  of  Egypt  he  reckons  the  Nemos  Am- 
montacus :  Diodorus  Siculus,  That  the  diftrift  where  the 
temple  flood,  though  furrounded  with  defarts,  wTas  wa¬ 
tered  by  dews  which  fell  nowhere  elfe  in  all  that  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  agreeably  adorned  with  fruitful  trees  and 
fprings,  and  full  of  villages.  In  the  middle  flood  the 
acropolis  or  citadel,  encompafled  with  a  triple  wall  ;  the 
firft  and  inmoft  of  which  contained  the  palace .;  the  0- 
thers  the  apartments  of  the  women,  the  relations  and 
children,  as  alfo  the  temple  of  the  god,  and  the  facred 
fountain  for  luftrations.  Without  the  acropolis  flood, 
at  no  great  diftance,  another  temple  of  Ammon,  lha- 
ded  by  a  number  of  tall  trees :  near  which  there  was 
a  fountain,  called  that  of  the  fun,  or  Solis  Fons,  be- 
caufe  fubjeCt  to  extraordinary  changes  according  to  the 
time  of  the  day  ;  morning  and  evening  warm,  at  noon 
cold,  at  midnight  extremely  hot.  A  kind  of  fothl  fait 
was  faid  to  be  naturally  produced  here.  It  was  dug 
out  of  the  earth  in  large  oblong  pieces,  fometimes  three 
fingers  in  length,  and  tranfparent  as  cryftal.  It  was 
thought  to  be  a  prefent  worthy  of  kings,  and  ufed  by 
the  Egyptians  in  their  facrifices.— From  this  our  fal 
ammoniac  has  taken  its  name. 

Ammon,  or  Ham mon,  m  heathen  mythology,  the 
name  of  the  Egyptian  Jupiter,  worihipped  under  the 

^Bacchus  having  fubdued  Afia,  and  paffing  with  his 

army 
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Ammon,  army  through  the  defarts  of  Africa,  was  in  great  want 
Ammoniac-  Qf  water  .  hut  Jupiter,  his  father,  affirming  the  (hape 
of  a  ram,  led  him  to  a  fountain,  where  lie  refrefhed 
himfelf  and  his  army  ;  in’  gratitude  for  which  favrour, 
Bacchus  built  there  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  under  the  title 
of  Amman,  i rom  the  Greek  which.fignifies/^/7*/, 

alluding  to  the  fandy  defart  where  it  was  built.  In  this 
temple  was  an  oracle  of  great  note,  which  Alexander 
the  Great  confulted,  and  which  laded  till  the  time  of 
Theodofius. 

Hammon,  the  god  of  the  Egyptians,  was  the  fame 
widi  the  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks  ;  for  which  reafon  thefe 
latter  denominate  the  city  which  the  Egyptians  call 
No-Hammon  or  the  habitation  of  Ammon,  Diofpolis 
or  the  city  of  Jupiter.  He  is  thought  to  be  the  fame 
with  Ham,  who  peopled  Africa,  and  was  the  father  of 
Mizraim,  the  founder  of  the  Egyptians. 

Ammon,  or  Ben-Ammi,  the  ion  of  Lot,  begot  by 
this  patriarch  upon  his  youngeddaughter(Gen.xix.  38.) 
He  was  the  father  of  the  Ammonites,  and  dwelt  to  the 
ead  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  See 
Ammonitis  and  Ammonites. 

Ammon  (Andreas),  an  excellent  Latin  poet,  bom  at 
Lucca  in  Italy,  was  lent  by  Pope  Leo  X.  to  England, 
in  the  characters  of  prothonotary  of  the  Apodolic  See, 
and  colle&or-general  of  this  kingdom.  Being  a  man 
of  fingular  genius  and  learning,  he  foon  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  principal  literati  of  thofe  times ;  par¬ 
ticularly  with  Erafmus,  Colet,  Grocin,  and  others, 
for  the  fake  of  whofe  company  he  redded  fome  time  at 
Oxford.  The  advice  which  Erafmus  gives  him,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  pufhing  his  fortune,  has  a  good  deal  of  humour 
in  it,  and  was  certainly  intended  as  a  fatire  on  the  art¬ 
ful  methods  generally  pra<ftifed  by  the  feldfli  and  am¬ 
bitious  part  of  mankind  :  “  In  the  fird  place  (fays  he), 
throw  off  all  fenfe  of  fhame  ;  thrud  yourfelf  into  every 
one’s  bufmefs,  and  elbow  out  whomfoever  you  can  ; 
neither  love  nor  hate  any  one  ;  meafure  every  thing  by 
your  own  advantage  ;  let  this  be  the  fcope  and  drift 
of  all  your  a&ions,  Give  nothing  but  what  is  to  be 
returned  with  ufury,  and  be  complaifant  to  everybody. 
Have  always  two  brings  to  your  bow.  Feign  that  you 
are  folicited  by  many  from  abroad,  and  get  every  thing 
ready  for  your  departure.  Show  letters  inviting  you 
elfewhere,  with  great  promifes.’’  Ammon  was  Latin 
fecretary  to  Henry  VIII.  but  at  what  time  he  was 
appointed  does  not  appear.  In  1 5 1 2  he  was  made 
canon  and  prebendary  of  the  collegiate  chapel  of  St 
Stephen,  in  the  palace  of  Wedminder.  He  was  like* 
wife  prebendary  of  Wells  ;  and  in  1514  was  prefented 
to  the  reffory  of  Dychial  in  that  diocefe.  About  the 
fame  time,  by  the  king’s  fpecial  recommendation,  he 
was  alfo  made  prebendary  of  Salifburv.  He  died  in 
the  year  1517,  and  was  buried  in  St  Stephen’s  chapel 
in  the  palace  of  Wedminder.  He  was  ebeemed  an 
elegant  Latin  writer,  and  an  admirable  poet.  The  e- 
pidles  of  Erafmus  to  Ammon  abound  -with  encomiums 
on  his  genius  and  learning. — His  works  are,  1.  Epifiela 
ad  Erafmurn,  lib.  i.  2.  Sotici  confliftus  hifloria ,  lib.  i. 
3.  Bucolic <e  ~jd  echgtf  lib.  i.  Bafil  1546,  8vo.  4.  De 
rebus  nihil ,  lib.  i.  5.  P  anegyrtcus  quid  am ,  lib.  i.  6. 
Varii  generis  epigrammata ,  lib.  i.  7.  Poemata  diver  fa, 
lib.  i. 

AMMONIAC,  a  concrete  gummy  refmous  juice, 
Brought  from  the  Ead  Indies,  ufuallv  in  large  maffies, 


compofed  of  little  lumps  or  tears,  of  a  milky  colour,  Ammonh 
but  foon  changing,  upon  being  expofed  to  the  air,  of  a  '“-nt--" 
yellowifh  hue.  We  have  no  certain  account  of  the 
plant  which  affords  this  juice  ;  the  feeds  ufually  found 
among  the  tears  refemble  thofe  of  the  umbelliferous 
clafs.  It  has  been,  however,  alledged,  and  not  without 
fome  degree  of  probability,  that  it  is  an  exudation 
from  a  fpecies  of  the  ferula,  another  fpecies  of  which 
produces  the  afafoetida.  The  plant  producing  it  is  faid 
to.  grow  in  Nubia,  Abyflinia,  and  the  interior  parts 
of  Egypt.  It  is  brought  to  the  webern  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope  from  Egypt,  and  to  England  from  the  lied  Sea, 
by  fome  of  the  {hips  belonging  to  the  Ead  India  Com¬ 
pany  trading  to  thofe  parts.  Such  tears  as  are  large, 
dry,  free  from  little  bones,  feeds,  or  other  impurities, 
fhould  be  picked  out,  and  preferred  for  internal  ufe  ; 
the  coarfer  kind  is  purified  by  folution  and  colature, 
and  then  carefully  infpiffating  it ;  unlefs  this  be  art¬ 
fully  managed,  the  gum  will  lofe  a  confiderable  deal 
of  its  more  volatile  parts.  There  is  often  vended  in 
the  Ihops,  under  the  name  of  drained  gum  ammonia- 
cum,  a  compolition  of  ingredients  much  inferior  in 
virtue. 

Ammoniac  has  a  naufeous  fweet  tafte,  followed  by  a 
bitter  one  ;  and  a  peculiar  fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of 
galbanum,  but  more  grateful ;  it  foftens  in  the  mouth, 
and  grows  of  a  whiter  colour  upon  being  chewed. 
Thrown  upon  live  coals,  it  burns  away  in  flame  :  it  is 
in  fome  meafure  foluble  in  water  and  in  vinegar,  with 
which  it  affiumes  the  appearance  of  milk  ;  but  the  re¬ 
fmous  part,  amounting  to  about  one  half,  fubfides  on 
banding. 

Ammoniac  is  an  ufeful  deobdruent,  and  frequently 
preferibed  for  opening  obdruclions  of  the  abdominal 
vifeera,  and  in  hyderical  diforders  occafioned  by  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  the  menbrual  evacuations.  It  is  likev/ife 
fuppofed  to  deterge  the  pulmonary  veffiels  ;  and  proves 
of  confiderable  fervice  in  fome  kinds  of  abhmas,  where 
the  lungs  are  oppreffied  by  vifeid  phlegm  :  in  this  inten¬ 
tion,  a  folution  of  gum  ammoniac  in  vinegar  of  fquills 
proves  a  medicine  of  great  efficacy,  though  not  a  little 
unpleafant.  In  long  and  obftinate  cholics  proceeding 
from  vifeid  matter  lodged  in  the  intebines,  this  gummy 
refin  has  produced  happy  effeffs,  after  the  purges  and  the 
common  carminatives  had  been  ufed  in  vain.  Ammo¬ 
niac  is  .  mod  commodioufiy  taken  in  the  form  of  pills ; 
about  a  fcruple  may  be  given  every  night,  or  oftener. 
Externally,  it  fohens  and  ripens  hard  tumours:  a  folu¬ 
tion  of  it  in  vinegar  bands  recommended  by  fome  for 
refolving  even  fchirrhous  fwellings,  A  plader  made  of 
it  and  fquill- vinegar  is  recommended  by  fome  in  white 
fwellings.  A  dilute  mixture  of  the  fame  is  likewife 
rubbed  on  the  parts,  which  are  alfo  fumigated  with  the 
fmoke  of  juniper-berries.  In  the  Ihops  is  prepared  a 
folution  of  it  in  pennyroyal  water,  called  from  its  milky 
colour,  lac  ammtntaci.  It  is  an  ingredient  alfo  in  the 
fquill  pills. 

Sal  Ammoniac ,  a  volatile  fait,  of  which  there  are 
two  kinds,  ancient  and  modern.  The  ancient  fort,  de- 
feribed  by  Pliny  and  Diofcorides,  was  a  native  fait, 
generated  in  thofe  large  inns  or  caravanferas  where  the 
crowd  of  pilgrims,  coming  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  ufed  to  lodge  ;  who,  in  thofe  parts,  travel¬ 
ing  upon  camels,  and  thofe  creatures  when  in  Cyrene, 
a  province  of  Egypt,  where  that  celebrated  temple 
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ABjnonianftood,  urtning  in  the  {tables,  or  (fity  fome)  in  the  parch¬ 
ed  fands,  out  of  this  urine,  which  is  remarkably  ftrcng, 
arofeia  kind  of  fait,  denominated  fometimes  (from  the 
temple)  Ammoniac,  and  fometimes  (from  the  country) 
Cyrejtiac.  Since  the  cefation  of  thefe  pilgrimages,  no 
more  of  this  fait  is  produced  there ;  and,  from  this  de¬ 
ficiency,  fome  fufpedt  there  never  was  any  fuch  thing  : 
But  this  fufpicion  is  removed,  by  the  large  quantities 
of  a  fait,  nearly  of  the  fame  nature,  thrown  out  by 
mount  ririna.  The  charters  of  the  ancient  fal  am¬ 
moniac  are,  that  it  cools  water,  turns  aqua  fortis  into 
aqua  regia,  and  conlequently  diffolves  gold.^ 

The  modern  fal  ammoniac  is  entirely  factitious  :  for 
which,  fee  Ch  emistry-/»*x. 

AMMONIAN  philosophy.  See  Ammonius. 
AMMONITE,  in  natural  hiftory.  See  Cornu 
Amman  is. 

AMMONITES,  a  people  defcended  from  Ammon 
the  fon  of  Lot.  The  Ammonites  deftroyed  thofe 
giants  which  they  called  Zamzummims  (Deut.  ii.  19, 

_ 21.),  and  feized  upon  their  country.  God  forbad 

Mofes,  and  by  him  the  children  of  Ifrael  {id.  19.), 
to  attack  the  Ammonites ;  becaufe  he  did  not  intend 
to  give  their  lands  unto  the  Hebrews.  Before  the  If- 
raelites  entered  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  Amorites  had 
by  conqueft  got  great  part  of.  the  countries  belonging 
to  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites.  1  his  Mofes  retook 
from  the  Amorites,  and  divided  between  the  tribes  of 
Gad  and  Reuben.  In  the  time  of  Jephtha,  the  Am. 
monit.es  declared  war  againft  the  Ifraciites  (Judges  xi.), 
under  pretence  that  they  detained  a  great  part  of  the 
country  which  had  formerly  been  theirs  before  the 
Amorites  polfeffed  it.  Jephtha  declared,  tliiit  as  this 
was  an  acquifition  which  the  Ifraelites  had  made  m  a 
juft  war,  and  what  they  had  taken  from  the  Amorites, 
who  had  long  enjoyed  it  by  right  of  conqueft,  he  was 
under  no  obligation  to  reftore  it.  The  Ammonites 
were  not  fatisfied  with  this  reafon ;  wherefore  Jephtha 
gave  them  battle  and  defeated  them.  The  Ammonites 
and  Moabites  generally  united  whenever  there  was  any 
defign  fet  a-foot  of  attacking  the  Ifraelites..  After 
the  death  of  Othniel  {id  iii.),  the  Ammonites  and 
Amalekites  joined  with  Eglon  king  of  Moab  to  op- 
prefs  the  Hebrews  ;  whom  they  fubdued,  and  governed 
for  the  fpace  of  18  years,  till  they  were  delivered  by 
Ehud  the  fon  of  Gera,  who  Hew  Eglon  king  of  Moab. 
Some  time  after  this,  the  Ammonites  made  war  againft 
the  Ifraelites,  and  greatly  diftreifed  them.  But  thefe 
were  at  laft  delivered  by  the  hands  of  Jephtha;  who  ha¬ 
ving  attacked  the  Ammonites,  made  a  very  great  (laugh¬ 
ter  among  them  (chap.  xi.).  In  the  beginning  o  - 
Saul’s  reign  (1  Sam.  xi.),  Naafti  king  /he  m' 
monites  having  fat  down  before  Jabefh-gilead,  reduced 
the  inhabitants  to  the  extremity  of  demanding  a  capi¬ 
tulation.  Naafh  anfwered,  that  he  would  capitulate 
with  them  on  no  other  conditions  than  their  lub- 
mitting  to  have  every  one  his  right  eye  plucked  out, 
that  fo  they  might  be  made  a  reproach  to  Ifrael :  but 
Saul  coming  feafonably  to  the  relief  of  Jabefh,  deli¬ 
vered  the  city  and  people  from  the  barbarity  of  the 
king  of  the  Arpmonites.  David  had  been  the  king  or 
Ammon’s  friend-;  and  after  the  death  of  this  prince,, 
he  fent  ambaftadors  to  make  bis  compliments  ot  con- 
tkrience-  to  Hamm  his  fon  and  fuccelfor  -7>  who,  ima¬ 


gining  that  David’s  ambafTadors  were  corrte  as  fpies  to  Ammonites 
obferve  his  ftrength,  and.  the  condition  of  his  king-  ,  aimomtis*- 
dom,  treated  them  in  a  very  injurious  manner  ( 2  Sam.  _v 
x,  4.).  David  revengedi  this  indignity  thrown  upon 
his  ambafTadors,  by  fubduing  the  Ammonites,  the 
Moabites,  and  the  Syrians  their  allies.  Ammon  and 
Moab  continued  under  the  obedience  of  the  kings 
David  and  Solomon  ;  and,  after  the  feparation  of  tint 
ten  tribes,  were  fubjeft  to  the  kings  of  Ifrael  till  the 
death  of  Ahab  in  the  year  of  the  world  3107.  Two 
years  after  the  death  of  Ahab,  Jehoram  his  fon,  and 
fucceflor  of  Ahaziah,  defeated  the  Moabites  (2  Kings 
iii.):  but  it  does  not  appear  that  Uais  victory  was  fo 
complete  as  to  reduce  them  to  his  obedience.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  other  peo¬ 
ple,  made  an  irruption  upon  the  lands  belonging  to 
Judah  ;  but  were  forced  back  and  routed  by  Jeholha- 
phat  (2  Chr.  xx.  I,  2.)'.  After  the  tribes  of  Reuben, 

Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manaffeh,  were  carried  in¬ 
to  captivity  by  Tiglath-pilefer  in  the  year  3264,  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites  took  poffeftion  of  the  cities 
belonging  to  thefe  tribes.  Jeremiah  (xlix.  1.)  reproach¬ 
es  them  for  it.  The  ambafTadors  of  the  Ammonites 
were  fome  of  thofe  to  whom  this  prophet  (chap,  xxvii. 

2.-4.)  prefented  the  cup  of  the  Lord’s  fury,  and  di- 
rede  d  to  make  bonds  and  yokes  for  themfelves;  ex¬ 
horting  them  to  fubmit  themfelves  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  threatening  them,  if  they  did  not,  with  captivity 
and  flavery.  Ezekiel  (xxv.  4.-10.)  denounces  their 
entire  deftrutfion  ;  and  tells  them  that  God  would 
give  them  up  to  the  people  of  the  eaft,  who  lhould  fet 
their  palaces  in  their  country,  fo  that  there  fhould  be 
no  more  mention  of  the  Arqmonites  among  the  na¬ 
tions.  It  is  believed  that  thefe  misfortunes  happened 
to  the  Ammonites  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  taking  of 
Jerufalem,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  made  war  againft  all 
the  people  that  dwelt  upon  the  confines  of  Judea,  in 
the  year  of  the  world  3420. 

It  is  alfo  thought  probable,  that  Cyrus  gave  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites  the  liberty  of  returning  into 
their  own  country,  from  whence  they  had  been  remo¬ 
ved  by  Nebuchadnezzar:  for  we  fee  them,  in  the  place 
of  their  former  fettiement,  expofcd  to  thofe  revolu¬ 
tions  which  were  common  to  the  people  of  Syria  and 
Paleftine  ;  fubjed  fometimes  to  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
and  at  other  times  to  the  kings  of  Syria.  We  are 
told  by  Polybius,  that  Antiochus  the  Great  took  Rab- 
both,  or  Philadelphia,  their  capital,  demolifbed  the 
walls,  and  put  a  garrifon  in  it  in  3806.  During  the 
perfections  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Jofephus  informs, 
that  the  Aunmonites  fhowed  their  hatred  to  the  Jews, 
and  c^ercifed  great  cruelties  againft  (uch  of  them  as 
lived  about  their  country.  Juftin  Martyr  fays,  That 
in  his  time  there  were  (till  many  Ammonites  remain¬ 
ing  ;  but  Origen  affures  us,  that  when  he  was  living 
they  were  known  only  under  tUe  gcneial  name  01 
Arabians.  Thuswas  the  predidion  of  Ezekiel  (xxv.  ro.) 
accomplifhed  ;  who  faid  that  the  Ammonites  fhould  be 
deftroyed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  be  remembered* 
among  the  nations. 

AMMONITIS  (anc.  geog.),  a  country  of  Arabia 
Petrsea,  occupied  by  the  children  of  Ammon,  whence’ 
the  appellation.  Its  limits  partly  to  the  weft  and  part¬ 
ly  to  the  north  were  the  river  >bbok,  whofe  courfe  is 
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J  Aramonius  no  where  determined  ;  though  Jofephus  fays,  that  it 
-  v  ™ns  between  Rabbath-  Ammon,  or  Philadelphia,  and 
Gerafa,  and  falls  into  the  Jordan. 

AMMON  IUS,  furnamed  Saccas,  was  bom  in  A- 
lexandria,  and  flourifhed  about  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century.  He  was  one  of  the  mod  celebrated 
philofophers  of  his  age  ;  and,  adopting  with  altera¬ 
tions  the  Eccleftic  philofophy,  laid  the  foundations 
of  that  left  which  was  diftinguiihed  by  the  name  of 
the  New  Platonics .  See  Ecclectics  and  Plato¬ 
nism. 

1  his  learned  man  was  born  of  Chriftian  parents,  and 
educated  in  their  religion  ;  the  outward  profeftion  of 
which,  it  is  faid,  he  never  entirely  deferted.  As  his 
genius  was  vaft  and  comprehenfive,  fo  were  his  projects 
bold  and  fingular  :  For  he  attempted  a  general  coali¬ 
tion  of  all  lefts,  whether  philofophical  or  religious,  by 
framing  a  fyftem  of  doftrines  which  he  imagined  cal¬ 
culated  to  unite  them  all,  the  Chriftians  not  excepted, 
in  the  mod  perfect  harmony.  In  purfuance  of  this  de- 
fign,  he  maintained,  that  the  great  principles  of  all 
philofophical  and  religious  truth  were  to  be  found  e- 
qually  in  all  lefts*.;  that  they  dilfered  from  each  other 
only  in  their  method  of  exprefting  them,  and  in  fome 
opinions  of  little  or  no  importance  ;  and  that,  by  a 
proper  interpretation  of  their  refpeftive  fentiments, 
they  might  eafily  be  united  into  one  body.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  all  the  Gentile  religions,  and  even  the  Chriftian, 
were  to  be  illuftrated  and  explained  by  the  principles 
of  this  univerfal  philofophy;  and  the  fables  of  the 
priefts  were  to  be  removed  from  Paganifm,  and  the 
comments  and  interpretations  of  the  difciples  of  Jefus 
from  Chriftianity.  In  conformity  to  this  plan,  he  in¬ 
filled,  that  all  the  religious  fyftems  of  all  nations  ffiould 
be  reftored  to  their  original  purity,  and  reduced  to 
their  primitive  flandard,  viz.  the  ancient  philofophy 
of  the  Eail,  preferved  uncorrupted  by  Plato  :  and  he 
affirmed,  that  this  projeft  was  agreeable  to  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  Jefus  Chriil ;  whofe  foie  view  in  defeending 
upon  earth  was  to  fet  bounds  to  the  reigning  fuperfti- 
tion,  to  remove  the  errors  that  had  blended  them- 
felves  with  the  religions  of  all  nations,  but  not  to  abo- 
lifli  the  ancient  theology  from  which  they  were  deri¬ 
ved.  He  therefore  adopted  the  doftrines  which  were 
received  in  Egypt  concerning  the  univerfe  and  the 
Deity,  confidered  as  conftituting  one  great  whole  ; 
concerning  the  eternity  of  the  world,  the  nature  of 
fouls,  the  empire  of  Providence,  and  the  government 
of  the  world  by  daemons.  He  alfo  eflabliihed  a  fyftem 
of  moral  difeipline  ;  which  allowed1*  the  people  in  ge  ¬ 
neral  to  live  according  to  the  laws  of  their  country  and 
the  dictates  of  nature  ;  but  required  the  wife  to  exalt 
their  minds  by  contemplation,  and  to  mortify  the  body, 
fo  that  they  might  be  capable  of  enjoying  the  prefence 
and  affiilance  of  the  daemons,  and  of  afeending  after 
death  to  the  prefence  of  the  Supreme  Parent.  In  or¬ 
der  to  reconcile  the  popular  religions,  and  particularly 
the  Chriilian,  with  this  new  fyftem,  he  made  the  whole 
hiftory  of  the  Heathen  gods  an  allegory,  maintaining 
that  they  were  only  eeleftial  minifters,  intitled  to  an 
^inferior  kind  of  worftiip.  And  he  acknowledged  that 
Jefus  Chrifl  was  an  excellent  mail,  and  the  friend  of 
God  ;  but  alledged  that  it  was  not  his  defign  entirely 
to  aboliffi  the  worihip  of  daemons,  and  that  his'  only 
intention  was  to  purify  the  ancient  religion.  This  fy- 
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ftem,  fo  plaufible  in  its  firft  rife,  but  fo  comprehenfiveAmnionk 
and  complying  in  its  progrefs,  has  been  the  fource  of  1  . 
innumerable  errors  and  corruptions  in  the  Chriftian  Amomum 
church.  At  its  firft  eilablifhment,  it  is  faid  to  have  'fmmm 
had  the  approbation  of  Athenagoras,  Pantamus,  and 
Clemens  the  Alexandrian,  and  of  all  who  had  the  care 
of  the  public  fchool  belonging  to  the  Chriftians  at  A- 
lexandria.  It  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Longinus 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  treadle  on  the  Sublime, 
Plotinus,  Herennius,  Origen,  Porphyry,  Jamblichus  * 
the  difciple  of  Porphyry,  Sopater,  Edifius,  Euftathius,  # 
Maximus  of  Ephefus,  Prifcus,  Chryfanthius  the  mailer 
of  Julian,  Julian  the  Apoftate,  Hierocles,  Proclus,  and 
many  others  both  Pagans  and  Chriftians. 

The  above  opinions  of  Arrimonius  are  collefted  from 
the  writings  and  deputations  of  his  difciples  the  mo¬ 
dern  Platonics  :  for  he  himfelf  left  nothing  in  writing 
behind  him;  nay,  he  impofed  a  law  upon  his  difciples 
not  to  divulge  his  doftrines  among  the  multitude  ; 
which  injunction,  however,  they  made  no  fcruple  to 
negleft  and  violate. 

Ammonius,  furnamed  Lithotome,  a  celebrated 
furgeon  of  Alexandria;  fo  called  from  his  inventing  the 
operation  of  extrafting  the  Hone  from  the  bladder. 

AMMUNITION,  a  general  name  for  all  warlike 
provilions  ;  but  more  particularly  powder,  ball,  &c. 

Ammunition,  arms,  utenfils  of  war,  gun-powder, 
imported  without  licence  from  his  Majefty,  are,  by  the 
laws  of  England,  forfeited,  and  triple  the  value.  And 
again,  fuch  licence  obtained,  except  for  furniffiing  his 
Majefty’s  public  ftores,  is  to  be  void,  and  the  offender 
to  incur  a  premunire,  and  to  be  difabled  to  hold  any 
office  from  the  crown. 

Ammunition y  Bread ,  Shoes ,  See .  fuch  as  arc  ferved  out 
to  the  foldiers  of  an  army  or  garrifon. 

AMNESTY,  in  matters  of  policy,  denotes  a  par¬ 
don  granted  by  a  prince  to  his  rebellious  fubjefts, 
ufually  with  fome.  exceptions :  fuch  was  that  granted 
by  Charles  II.  at  his  reftoration. — The  word  is  form¬ 
ed  from  the  Greek  a^yjrria,  the  name  of  an  edift  of 
this  kind  publifhed  by  Thrafibulus,  on  his  expulfion  of 
the  tyrants  out  of  Athens. 

AMNIOS,  in  anatomy,  a  thin  pellucid  membrane 
which  furrounds  the  foetus  in  the  womb.  See  Foe¬ 
tus. 

AMOEBiEUM,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind  of  poem 
reprefenting  a.difpute  between  two  perfons,  who  are 
made  to  anfwer  each  other  alternately  :  fuch  are  the 
third  and  feventh  of  Virgil’s  eclogues. 

AMOL,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  the  country  of  the  Uf- 
becks,  feated  on  the  river  Gihon.  E.  Long.  64.  30. 

N.  Lat.  39.  20. 

AMOMUM,  Ginger  :  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs  of  plants. 

The  charafters  are :  The  calyx  is  an  obicure  three¬ 
toothed  perianthium,  above :  The  corolla  is  mono- 
petalous,.  the  tubus  ftiort,  the  limbus  tripartite  :  The 
Jtamtna  is  an  oblong  filament,  with  the  anthera  ad¬ 
joining  :  The  piJHilum  has  a  roundifh  germen,  be¬ 
neath  ;  the  flylus  is  filiform,  the  ftigma  obtufe  :  The 
pertcas'pium  is  leathery,  fubovate,  trigonous,  trilocular, 
and  three-valved  :  1  he  feeds  are  numerous. — Of  this 
genus  there  are  four 

Species,  1.  The  zingiber,  or  common  ginger,  is  a 
nativ  e  of  the  Eaft,  and  alfo  of  fome  parts  of  the  Weil 

Indies  ; 
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Amomum.  Indies  ;  where  It  grows  naturally  without  culture.  The 
-y— roots  are  jointed,  and  fpread  in  the  ground  :  they  put 
out  many  green  reed-like  ftalks  in  the  fpring,  which 
•  arife  to  the  height  of  two  feet  and  an  half,  with  nar¬ 
row  leaves.  The  dower-llems  arife  by  the  fide  of  thefe, 
immediately  from  the  root  ;  thefe  are  naked  ;  ending 
with  an  oblong  fcaly  fpike.  From  each  of  thefe  fcales 
is  produced  a  fmgle  blue  flower,  whofe  petals  are  but 
little  lower  than  the  fquamous  covering.  2.  The  ze- 
rumbet,  or  wild  ginger,  is  a  native  of  India.  The 
roots  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  fir  ft,  but  are  jointed 
in  the  fame  manner.  The  ftalks  grow  from  three  to 
.  near  four  feet  high,  with  oblong  leaves  placed  alter¬ 
nately.  The  ftower-ftems  arife  immediately  from  the 
root :  thefe  are  terminated  by  oblong,  blunt,  fcaly 
heads;  out  of  each  fcale  is  produced  a  fmgle  white 
flower,  whofe  petals  extend  a  confiderable  length  be¬ 
yond  the  fcaly  covering.  3.  The  cardamomum,  or 
cardamom,  is  like  wife  a  native  of  India ;  but  is  little 
known  in  this  country  except  by  its  feeds,  which  are 
ufed  in  medicine.  Of  this  there  is  a  variety,  with  fmall- 
er  fruit,  which  makes  the  diftin&ion  into  cardamomum 
raajus  and  minus.  The  firft,  when  it  comes  to  us,  is  a 
dried  fruit  or  pod  about  an  inch  long,  containing,  un¬ 
der  a  thick  fkin,  two  rows  of  fmall  triangular  feeds  of 
a  warm  aromatic  flavour.  The  cardamomum  minus 
is  a  fruit  fcarce  half  the  length  of  the  foregoing,  ^  but 
confiderably  ftronger  both  in  fmell  and  tafte.  4.  The 
grana  paradifi  fpecies  is  likewife  a  native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies.  The  fruit  containing  the  grains  of  paradife  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  fig,  divided  into  three  cells,  in  each 
of  which  are  contained  two  roots  of  fmall  feeds  like 
cardamoms.  They  are  fomewhat  more  grateful,  and 
confiderably  more  pungent,  than  cardamoms. 

Culture .  The  firft  two  fpecies  are  tender,  and  require 
a  warm  ftove  to  preferve  them  in  this  country.  They 
are  eafily  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  the  fpring. 
Thefe  Ihould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  rich 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tannerVbark, 
where  they  muft  conftantly  remain.  Cardamoms  and 
grains  of  paradife  are  not  cultivated  in  this  country.  If 
we  may  believe  the  Abbe  Raynal,  the  former  propa¬ 
gate  themfelves,  in  thofe  countries  where  they  are  na¬ 
tives,  without  either  fowing  or  planting.  Nothing  more 
is  required  than,  as  foon  as  the  rainy  feafon  is  over,  to 
fet  fire  to  the  herb  which  has  produced  the  fruit. 

.  Ufes.  The  dried  reots  of  the  firft  fpecies  are  of  great 
ufe  in  the  kitchen,  as  well  as  in  medicine.  They  fur- 
nifti  a  confiderable  export  from  fome  of  the  American 
ifiands.  The  green  roots,  preferved  as  a  fweet-meat, 
are  preferable  to  every  other  kind.  The  Indians  mix 
them  with  their  rice,  which  is  their  common  food,  to 
correct  its  natural  infipidity.  This  fpice,  mixed  with 
others,  gives  the  difhes  feafoned  with  it  a  ftrong  tafte, 
which  is  extremely  difagreeable  to  ftrangers.  The 
Europeans,  however,  who  come  into  Afia  without  for¬ 
tunes,  are  obliged  to  conform  to  it.  The  others  a- 
dopt  it  out  of  complaifance  to  their  wives,  who  are  ge¬ 
nerally  natives  of  the  country. —  Ginger  is  a  very  ufe- 
ful  fpice,  in  cold  flatulent  colics,  and  in  laxity  and  de¬ 
bility  of  the  inteftines ;  it  does  not  heat  fo  much  as  thofe 
of  the  pepper  kind,  but  its  effetf  s  are  much  more  du¬ 
rable.  The  cardamoms  and  grains  of  paradife  have  the 
fame  medicinal  qualities  with  ginger. — In  Jamaica,  the 
common  people  employ  it  in  baths  and  fomentations 
Vol.  I.  Part  II. 
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with  good  fuccefs,  in  complaints  of  the  vifcera,  in  pleu-  Amomimr, 
rifies,  and  in  obftinate  and  continued  fevers.  I 

Amomum  Veruvi>  or  'True  Amomun/y  is  a  round  t  morltcs* 
fruit,  about  the  fize  of  a  middling  grape  ;  containing, 
under  a  membranous  cover,  a  number  of  fmall  rough 
angular  feeds,  of  a  blackfill  brown  colour  on  the  out- 
fide,  and  whitifti  within :  the  feeds  are  lodged  in  three 
dillimft  cells  ;  thofe  in  each  cell  are  joined  clofely  to¬ 
gether,  fo  as  that  the  fruit,  upon  being  opened,  ap¬ 
pears  to  contain  only  three  feeds.  Ten  or  twelve  of 
thefe  fruits  grow  together  in  a  clufter  ;  and  adhere 
without  any  pedicle,  to  a  woody  ftalk  about  an  inch 
long  ;  each  fingle  fruit  is  furrounded  by  fix  leaves,  in 
form  of  a  cup  ;  and  the  part  of  the  ftalk  void  of  fruit 
is  clothed  with  leafy  fcales. — The  hulks,  leaves,  and 
Hems,  have  a  light  grateful  fmell,  and  a  moderately 
warm  aromatic  tafte  :  the  feeds,  freed  from  the  hulks, 
are  in  both  refpe&s  much  ftronger;  their  fmell  is 
quick  and  penetrating,  their  tafte  pungent,  approach¬ 
ing  to  that  of  camphor,  Notwithftanding  amomum 
is  an  elegant  aromatic,  it  has  long  been  a  granger  to 
the  ihops. 

Amomum  Vulgare .  See  Sison. 

AMONTONS  (William),  an  ingenious  experimen¬ 
tal  philo fopher,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1663.  While 
he  wras  at  the  grammar-fchool,  he  by  ficknefs  contrac¬ 
ted  a  deafnefs  that  almoft  excluded  him  converfation. 

In  this  fituation,  he  applied  himfelf  to  mechanics  and 
geometry;  and,  it  is  faid,  refufed  to  try  any  remedy  for 
his  diforder,  either  becaufe  he  deemed  it  incurable,  or 
becaufe  it  increafed  his  attention.  He  ftudied  the  na¬ 
ture  of  barometers  and  thermometers  with  great  care  ; 
and  wrote  Obfervathns  and  Experiments  concerning  a. 
new  Hour-glafs ,  and  concerning  Barometers ,  Thermome- 
tersy  and  Bygrofcopcs ;  which,  with  fome  pieces  in 
the  Journal  des  S?avans,  are  all  his  literary  works. 

When  the  royal  academy  w7as  new  regulated  in  1699, 
he  was  admitted  a  member  ;  and  read  his  New  Theory 
of  Frifiion ,  in  which  he  happily  cleared  up  an  import¬ 
ant  objeft  in  mechanics.  He  died  in  I7°5«  . 

AMORiEANS,  a  fe<ft  or  order  of  gemaric  doftors, . 
or  commentators  on  the  Jerufalem  Talmud.  The  A- 
moraeans  fucceeded  the  Mifchnic  doctors.  They  fub- 
fifted  250  years;  and  were  fucceededby  the  Seburasans. 

AMORGOS,  or  Amvrgus  (anc.  geog.),now  Mot- 
go,  not  far  from  Naxus  to  the  eaft,  one  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Sporades  ;  the  country  of  Simonides  the  Iambic 
poet.  To  this  ifland  criminals  were  banilhed.  It  was 
famous  for  a  fine^fiax  called  Emorgis.  . 

AMORITES,  a  people  defcended  from  Amorrhas- 
us,  according  to  the  Septuagiut  and  Vulgate;  Emorsc- 
us,  according  to  other  expofitors;  Haemori,  according  to 
the  Hebrew7 ;  or  Emorite,  according  to  our  verfion  of  the 
bible ;  who  v7as  the  fourth  fon  of  Canaan,  Gen.  x.  1 6. 

The  Amorites  firft  of  all  peopled  the  mountains  ly>--o 
ing  to  the  weft  of  the  Head  Sea.  They  had  likewife 
eftablilhments  to  the  eaft  of  the  fame  fea,  between  the 
brooks  of  Jabbok  and  Arnon,  from  whence  they  for¬ 
ced  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites.  Numb.  xiii.  30.  xxi. 

29.  Jofh.  v.  1.  and  Judges  xi.  19,  20.  Mofes  made  a 
conqueft  of  this  country  from  their  kings  Sihon  and 
Og,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2553. 

The  prophet  Amos  (ii.  9.),  fpeaking  of  the  gigan¬ 
tic  ftature  and  valour  of  the  Amorites,  compares  their 
height  with  that  of  cedars,  and  their  ftrength  \vith 

*  4  It  that 
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Amoiiwn,  that  of  an  oak.  The  name  Amorite  is  often  taken  in 

Amorpha.  Scripture  for  all  Canaanites  in  general.  The  lands 

u— the  Amorite  pofleffed  on  this  fide  Jordan  were 
given  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  thofe  which  they  had 
enjoyed  beyond  this  river  were  diftributed  between  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad. 

AMORIUM,  a  town  of  Phrygia  Major,  near  the 
river  Sangarius,  on  the  borders  of  Galatia. — It  was 
taken  from  the  Romans  by  the  Saracens  in  668  ;  but 
foon  alter  retaken  by  the  Romans. — A  war  break¬ 
ing  out  again  between  thele  two  nations  in  837, 
the  Roman  emperor  Theophylus  deftroyed  Sozopetra 
the  birth-place  of  the  khalif  Al’  Motafem,  notwith- 
llanding  his  earneft  intreaties  to  him  to  fpare  it.  This 
fo  enraged  the  khalif,  that  he  ordered  every  one  to  en¬ 
grave  upon  his  fhield  the  word  Amorium ,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Theophylus,  which  he  refolved  at  all  events  to 
deflroy.  Accordingly  he  laid  fiege  to  the  place,  but 
met  with  a  vigorous  refinance.  At  length,  after  a  fiege 
of  55  days,  it  was  betrayed  by  one  of  the  inhabitants 
who  had  abjured  the  Chriflian  religion.  The  khalif, 
exafperated  at  the  lofs  he  had  fuflained  during  the  fiege, 
put  mod  of  the  men  to  the  lword,  carried  the  women 
•and  children  into  captivity,  and  levelled  the  city  with 
the  ground.  His  forces  being  diitreffed  for  want  of 
water  on  their  return  home,  the  Chriflian  prifoners  role 
•upon  fome  of  them,  and  murdered  them  ;  upon  which 
the  khalif  put  6000  of  the  prifoners  to  death. — Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  eaftem  hiflorians,  30,000  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Amorium  were  flain,  and  as  many  carried 
into  captivity. 

AMORPHA,  False  Indigo  :  A  genus  of  the  de- 
candria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
32d  order,  Papilienace The  characters  are  :  The 
ealyx  is  a  fingle-leaved  perianthium,  tubular  and  per- 
fiflent :  The  corolla  contills  of  an  ovate,  concave,  eredl 
petal,  fcarcely  larger  than,  and  placed  on  the  upper 
fide  of,  the  calyx  :  The  Jla?nina  confifl  of  ten  ereCt 
unequal  filaments,  longer  than  the  corolla ;  the  anthe- 
xas  are  fimple.  The  pifl  ilium  has  a  roundifh  germen  ; 
the  ftylus  fubulated,  and  the  length  of  the  (lamina ; 
the  fligma  fimple  :  The  pericarpium  is  a  lunated  uni¬ 
locular  legumen,  reflected,  larger  than  the  calyx,  and 
tuberculated  :  The  feeds  are  two,  and  kidney-fhaped. 
By  the  corolla  alone  this  genus  may  be  diflinguifhed 
from  all  the  known  plants  in  the  univerfe  :  The  petals 
are  the  banner,  the  wings  and  keel  are  wanting;  which 
is  very  lingular  in  a  papilionaceous  corolla. 

Of  tlais  there  is  only  one  known  fpecies,  a  native  of 
Carolina,  where  the  inhabitants  formerly  made  from  it 
a  courfe  kind  of  indigo,  whence  the  plant  took  its 
•name.  .  It  rifes,  with  many  irregular  flems,  to  the 
height  of  1 2  or  14  feet.  The  leaves  are  late  in  the 
fpring  before  their  foliage  is  fully  difplayed.  The  ends 
■of  their  branches  are  generally  deftroyed  by  the  frofl ; 
or,  if  the  recover  it,  they  have  the  appearance  of  be¬ 
ing  dead  ;  whilft  other  plants  teflify  their  effeCls  of  the 
reviving  months.  But,  notwithftanding  thefe  dcfeCts, 
this  tree  has  fome  other  good  properties  that  in  part 
.make  amends  for  them.  The  leaves,  when  out,  which 
w  ill  not  be  before  the  middle  of  May,  are  admired  by 
all.  They  are  of  a  pleafant  green  colour  ;  are  very 
large,  beautifully  pinnated,  the  folioles  being  arranged 
along  the  ftalk  by  pairs,  and  terminate  by  an  odd  one. 
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The  flowers  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  fhow  themfelves  Anortlza- 
in  perfection  with  us  the  beginning  of  July.  They  *Ln, 
grow  in  fpikes,  feven  or  eight  inches  long,  at  the  ends ,  Amos» 
of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a  Angular  RruChire.  In 
order  to  make  this  tree  have  its  bell  effect,  it  fhould 
be  planted  among  others  of  its  own  growth,  in  a  well- 
fheltered  fituation  ;  by  which  means  the  ends  will  not 
be  fo  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  the  winter’s  frofts  ;  the 
branches  will  not  fuffer  by  the  violence  of  the  winds  ; 
and  as  it  is  fubjeCt  to  put  out  many  branches  near  the 
root,  thefe  indelicacies  and  imperfections  wall  be  con¬ 
cealed  ;  whilft  the  tree  will  fhow  itfelf  to  the  utmoft 
advantage  when  in  blow',  by  elevating  its  purple-fpiked 
flowers  amongfl  the  others  in  a  pleafmg  view.  The 
feeds  of  this  plant  were  firlt  fent  to  England  by  Mr 
Mark  Catefby  in  1  724,  from  which  many  plants  were 
raifed  in  the  gardens  near  London.  Thefe  were  of 
quick  growth,  and  feveral  of  them  produced  flowers  in 
three  years. 

Culture .  The  amorpha  is  mod  readily  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  ought  to  be  procured  annually  from 
America.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  laying  down 
the  young  branches,  which  in  one  year  will  make  good 
roots  ;  and  may  then  be  taken  off,  and  planted  either 
in  the  nurfery,  or  in  the  places  where  they  are  defign- 
ed  to  remain.  If  they  are  put  into  a  nurfery,  they 
fhould  not  remain  there  more  than  one  year  ;  for  as 
the  plants  make  large  fhoots,  they  do  not  remove  well 
when  they  have  remained  long  in  a  place. 

AMORTIZATION,  in  law,  the  alienation  of  lands 
or  tenements  to  a  corporation  or  fraternity  and  their 
fucceffors.  See  Mortmain. 

AMOS,  the  fourth  of  the  fmall  prophets,  who  in 
his  youth  had  been  a  herdfman  in  Tekoa,  a  fmall  town 
about  four  leagues  fouthward  of  Jerufalem,  was  fent  to 
the  kine  of  Bafhan,  that  is,  to  the  people  of  Samaria, 
or  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  to  bring  them  back  to  re¬ 
pentance,  and  an  amendment  of  their  lives  ;  whence  it 
is  thought  probable  that  he  was  bom  within  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  Ifrael,  and  only  retired  to  Tekoa  on  his  being 
driven  from  Bethel,  by  Amaziah  the  prieft  of  the  gol¬ 
den  calves  at  Bethel. 

The  prophet  being  thus  retired  to  Tekoa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  continued  to  prophefy.  He  com¬ 
plains  in  many  places  of  the  violence  offered  him,  by 
endeavouring  to  oblige  him  to  filence.  He  boldly  re- 
monftrates  againft  the  crying  fins  that  prevailed  among 
the  Ifraelites,  as  idolatry,  oppreflion,  wantonnefs,  and 
obftinacy.  He  likewife  reproves  thofe  of  Judah,  fuch 
as  their  carnal  fecurity,  fenfuality,  and  injuftice.  He 
terrifies  them  both  with  frequent  threatenings,  and 
pronounces  that  their  fms  will  at  laft  end  in  the  ruin 
of  Judah  and  Ifrael,  which  he  illuftrates  by  the  viflons 
of  a  plumb-line  and  a  bafket  of  fummer-fruit.  It  is 
obfervable  in  this  prophecy,  that  as  it  begins  with  de¬ 
nunciation  of  judgment  and  definition  againft  the  Sy¬ 
rians,  Philiftines,  Tyrians,  and  other  enemies  of  the 
Jews,  fo  it  concludes  with  comfortable  promifes  of  re- 
ftoring  the  tabernacle  of  David,  and  ereting  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Chrift.  Amos  was  chofen  to  the  prophetic  of¬ 
fice  in  the  time  of  Uzziah  king  -of  Judah,  and  Jero¬ 
boam  the  fon  of  Joaih,  king  of  Ifrael,  two  years  be¬ 
fore  the  earthquake  (Amos  i.  1 .),  which  happened  in 
the  24th  or  25th  year  of  Uzziah,  according  to  the  rab¬ 
bins  and  moft  of  the  modern  commentators  ;  or  the 

year 
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of  the  world  32IQ,  when  this  prince  ufurpcd  the  black,  the  three  nrft  tlpt  with  white  ;  the  fix  next  Ampelites 


8  prieft’s  office,  and  attempted  to  offer  incenfe  to  the 
Ampelis.  j^OY^  :  but  it  is  obfeived,  that  this  cannot  be  the  cafe, 

— -v - '  becaufe  Jotham  the  Ton  of  (J/.ziah,  who  was  born  in 

3221,  was  of  age  to  govern,  and  confequently  was  be¬ 
tween  15  and  20  years  of  age,  when  his  father  under¬ 
took  to  offer  incenfe,  and  was  (truck  with  a  leprofy. 
The  firft  of  the  prophecies  of  Amos,  in  order  of  time, 
are  thofe  of  the  7th  chapter  :  the  reft  he  pronounced 
in  the  town  of  Tekoa,  whither  he  retired.  He  fore¬ 
told  the  misfortunes  which  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael  fliould 
fall  into  after  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II.  who  was 
then  living  ;  he  foretold  the  death  of  Zechariah,  the 
invafion  of  the  lands  belonging  to  Ifrael  by  Phul  and 
Tiglath-Pilefer  kings  of  Affyria  ;  and  he  fpeaks  of  the 
captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  their  return. 

The  time  and  manner  of  this  prophet’s  death  are  not 
known.  Some  old  authors  relate  that  Amaziah,  pried 
of  Bethel,  provoked  by  the  difcourfes  of  the  prophet, 
had  his  teeth  broke,  in  order  to  filence  him.  Others 
Tay,  that  Hofea  or  Uzziah,  the  fon  of  Amaziah,  (truck 
,  him  with  a  (lake  upon  the  temples,  knocked  him  down, 
and  wounded  him  much ;  in  which  condition  he  was 
carried  to  Tekoa,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried  with 
his  fathers;  but  it  is  generally  thought  that  he  pro- 
phefied  a  long  time  at  Tekoa,  after  the  adventure 
which  he  had  with  Amaziah  ;  and  the  prophet  himfelf 
taking  no  notice, *  of  the  ill  treatment  which  he  is  faid 
to  have  received,  is  an  argument  that  he  did  not  fuffer 
in  the  manner  they  relate. 

St  Jerom  obferves,  that  there  is  nothing  great  or 
fublime  in  the  ftyle  of  Amos.  He  applies  the  words 
of  St  Paul  (2  Cor.  xi.6.)  to  him,  «  Rude  in  fpeecli 
though  not  in  knowledge/  And  he  farther  obferves, 
that  he  borrows  his  comparifon  from  the  date  and  pro- 
feffion  to  which  he  belonged. 

AMOY,  an  ifland  in  the  province  of  Fokien,  in 
China,  where  the  Englifh  had  a  factory  :  but  they 
have  abandoned  it  on  account  of  the  impofitions  ot 
the  inhabitants.  Long.  136.0.  Lat.  24.  30.  It  has 
a*fine  port,  that  will  contain  many  thoufand  veflels. 
The  emperor  has  a  garrifcn  here  of  7000  men. 
AMPELIS,  the  vine,  in  botany.  See  Vitis. 
Ampelis,  the  Chatterer ,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  of  pafferes  ;  the  diftin- 
gu idling  characters  of  which  are,  that  the  tongue  is 
furnidied  with  a  rim  or  margin  all  round,  and  the  bill 
is  conical  and  drait.  There  are  feven  fpecies,  all  na¬ 
tives  of  foreign  countries,  except  the  garrulus,  which 
is  a  native  both  of  Europe  and  the  Wed  Indies.  In 
the  former,  the  native  country  of  thefe  birds  is  Bohe¬ 
mia  ;  from  whence  they  wander  over  the  reft  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  were  once  fuperftitioufly  confidered  as  pre- 
fages  of  a  peftilence.  They  appear  annually  about  E- 
d inburgh  in  February  ;  and  feed  on  the  berries  of  the 
mountain-afli.  They  alfo  appear  as  far  fouth  as  North¬ 
umberland  ;  and,  like  the  field-fare,  make  the  berries 
of  the  white-thorn  their  food.  It  is  but  by  accident 
that  they  ever  appear  farther  fouth.  They  are  grega¬ 
rious  ;  feed  on  grapes,  where  vineyards  are  cultivated; 
are  eafily  tamed;  and  are  edeemed  delicious  food.  1  his 
fpecies  is  about  the  fize  of  the  blackbird  :  the  bill  is 
ihort,  thick,  and  black  ;  on  the  head  is  a  fliarp  point¬ 
ed  creft  reclining  backwards:  the  lower  part  of  the  tail 

is  black ;  the  end  of  a  rich  yellow ;  the  quill-feathers 


have  half  an  inch  of  their  exterior  margin  edged  \v._„ 
fine  yellow,  the  interior  with  white.  But  what  diltin- 
guilhes  this  from  all  other  birds,  are  the  horny  appen-  L  t_Y  ^ 
dages  from  the  tips  of  ieven  of  the  iecondary  leathers, 
of  the  colour  and  glofs  of  the  belt  red  wax. 

AMPELITES,  CANNEi-coAt,  or  candle-coal, 
a  hard,  opaque,  fofiile,  inflammable  fubflance,  of  a 
black  colour.  It  does  not  effervefee  with  acids.  The 
ampelites,  though  much  inferior  to  jet  in  many  re- 
fperts,  is  yet  a  very  beautiful  fofiile  ;  and,  for  a  body 
of  fo  compart  a  ftrurture,  remarkably  light.  Examined 
by  the  microfcope,  it  appears  compofed  of  innumerable 
very  fmall  and  thin  plates,  laid  clofely  and  firmly  on 
one  another  ;  and  full  of  very  fmall  fpecks  of  a  blacker 
and  more  Chining  matter  than  the  red,  which  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  purer  bitumen  than  the  general  ma(s.  Thefe 
fpecks  are  equally  diffufed  over  the  different  parts  of 
the  maffes.  There  is  a  large  quarry  of  it  near  Alen- 
50 n  in  France.  It  is  dug  in  many  parts,  of  England, 
but  the  fined  is  in  Lancashire  and  Cheihire  ;  it  lies  u- 
fually  at  confiderable  depths.  It  makes  a  very  brillr 
fire,  flaming  violently  for  a  Ihort  time,  and  after  that 
continuing  red  and  glowing  hot  a  long  while  ;  and  fi¬ 
nally  is  reduced  into  a  fmall  proportion  of  grey  allies, 
the  greater  part  of  its  fubftance  having  flown  off  in  the 
burning. — It  is  capable  of  a  very  high  and  elegant  po- 
lidi  ;  and,  in  the  countries  where  it  is  produced,  is 
turned  into  a  vafi  number  of  toys,  as  fnu ft- boxes  and 
the  like,  which  bear  all  the  nicety  of  turning,  .and. are 
made  to  pafs  for  jet. — Hulbandmen  fmear  their  vines 
with  it,  as  it  kills  the  vermin  which  infefls  them.  It 
is  likewife  ufed  for  the  dyeing  of  hair  black.  In  me¬ 
dicine,  it  is  reputed  good  in  colics,  againd.  worms,  and. 
of  being  in  general  an  emollient  and  difcutient;  but  the 
prefent  prartice  takes  no  notice  of  it. 

AMPELUSI A,  (anc.  geog.)  a  promontory  ot 
Mauritania  Tingitana,  called  Cettes  by  the  natives, 
which  is  of  the  fame  fignification  with  a  town  of  the 
fame  name  not  far  from  the  river  Lixus,  near  the  drafts 
of  Gibraltar:  now  Cape  SparteL  W.  Long.  6.  50- 
Lat.  36.  o. 

AMPHERES,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  veffels,  where¬ 
in  the  rowers  plied  two  oars  at  the  fame  time,  one  with 
the  right  hand  and  another  with  the  left. 

AMPHIATHROSIS,  in  anatomy,  a  term  for  fuch 
junrtures  of  bones  as  have  an  evident  motion,  but  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  diarthrofis,  See .  See  Diarthrosis. 

AMPHIARAUS,  in  pagan  mythology,  a  celebra¬ 
ted  prophet,  who  pofleffed  part  of  the  kingdom  ot  Ar¬ 
gos.  He  was  believed  to  excel  in  divining  by  dreams, 
and  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  who  divined  by  fire.  Am- 
phiaraus  knowing,  by  the  fpirit  of  prophecy,  that  he 
Ihould  lofc  his  life  in  the  war  againft  Fhebes,  hid  him- 
felf  in  order  to  avoid  engaging  in  that  expedition:  but 
his  wife  Eriphyle,  being  prevailed  upon  by  a  prefent, 
difeovered  the  place  in  which  he  had  concealed  him- 
felf  i  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  accompany  the  other 
princes  who  marched  againft  Thebes.  This  proved  fa¬ 
tal  to  him  ;  for  the  earth  being  fplit  afunder  by  a  thun¬ 
der-bolt,  both  he  and  his  chariot  were  fwallowed  up  in 
the  opening.— Amphiaraus,  after  his  death,  was  rank¬ 
ed  among  the  gods  ;  temples  were  dedicated  to  him  a 
and  his  oracle,  as  wrell  as  the  fports  inftituted  to  his  ho-- 
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AMPHIBIA,  in  zoology  .  . . 

'  third  clafs  of  animals  ;  including  all  thofe  which  live 
partly  in  water  and  partly  on  land.  This  clafs  he  fub- 
divides  into  four  orders,  viz.  The  amphibia  reptiles  ; 
the  amphibia  ferpentes  ;  the  amphibia  nantes  ;  and  the 
amphibia  meantes.  See  Zoology. 

It  has  been  a  queftion  whether  the  animals  common¬ 
ly  called  amphibious  live  molt  in  the  water  or  on  land. 
If  we  confider  the  words  ( utrinque ,  both  ways), 

and  (vita,  life),  from  which  the  term  amphibious 
is  derived  ;  we  fhould  underfland,  that  animals,  having 
this  title,  fliould  be  capable  of  living  as  well  by  land,  or 
in  the  air,  as  by  water  ;  or  of  dwelling  in  either  con- 
ftantly  at  will  :  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  ani¬ 
mal  that  can  fulfil  this  definition,  as  being  equally  qua- 
•  Dr  Par- lifted  for  either.  An  ingenious  naturalift  *,  therefore, 
i^^from  confidering  their  ceconomy  refpedtively,  divides 
before^ he  them  int0  two  orders,  viz.  I.  Such  as  enjoy  their  chief 
Koval  So-  functions  by  land,  but  occafionally  go  into  the  water 

O.  Snrh  oc  rmpflir  in  nnhif  l^n  *- 
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2.  Such  as  chiefly  inhabit  the  water,  but  occafionally 
go  afhore.  What  he  advances  on  this  fubjett  is  curious, 
and  well  illuflrates  the  nature  of  this  clafs. 

1.  Of  the  firfl  order,  he  particularly  confiders  the 
phocse;  and  endeavours  to  lhow,  that  none  of  them  can 
live  chiefly  in  the  water,  but  that  their  chief  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  functions  of  life  is  on  fhore* 

Thefe  animals  (he  obferves)  are  really  quadrupeds  f; 
but,  as  their  chief  food  is  fifh,  they  are  under  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  going  out  to  fea  to  hunt  their  prey,  and  to 
great  diflances  from  fhore  ;  taking  care  that,  however 
great  the  diftance,  rocks  or  fmalf  i (lands  are  at  hand, 
as  refting-places  when  they  are  tired,  or  when  their 
bodies  become  too  much  macerated  in  the  water;  and 
they  return  to  the  places  of  their  ufual  refort  to  fleep, 
copulate,  and  bring  forth  their  young,  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reafons,  viz.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  only  effen- 
tial  difference  (as  to  the  general  ftru&ure  of  the  heart) 
between  amphibious  and  mere  land  animals,  or  fuch  as 
never  go  into  the  w'ater,  is,  that  in  the  former  the  oval 
hole  remains  always  open.  Now,  in  fuch  as  are  with¬ 
out  this  hole,  if  they  were  to  be  immerfed  in  water  for 
but  a  little  time,  refpiration  would  ceafe,  and  the  ani- 
jnal  mull  die ;  becaufe  a  great  part  of  the  mafs  of  blood 
palfes  from  the  heart  by  the  pulmonary  artery  through 
the  lungs,  and  by  the  pulmonary  veins  returns  to  the 
heart,  while  the  aorta  is  carrying  the  greater  part  of 
the  mafs  to  the  head  and  extremities,  &c. 

Now  the  blood  paffes  through  the  lupgs  in  a  conti¬ 
nual  uninterrupted  flream,  while  refpiration  is  gentle 
.and  moderate  :  but  when  it  is  violent,  then  the  circu¬ 
lation  is  interrupted,  for  infpiration  and  exfpiration  are 
now  carried  to  their  extent;  and  in  this  date  the  blood 
cannot  pafs  through  the  lungs  either  during  the  total 
infpiration  or  total  exfpiration  of  the  air  in  breathing  ; 
for,  in  the  former  cafe,  the  inflation  compreffes  the  re¬ 
turning  veins  ;  and  in  the  latter,  by  the  collapfion  of 
the  lungs,  thefe  veins  are  interrupted  alfo  ;  fo  that  it  is 
only  between  thefe  two  violent  aftiojis  that  the  blood 
.can  pafs  :  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  lives  .of  animals  are 
fhortened,  and  their  health  impaired,  when  they  are 
fubjefted  to  frequent  violent  refpiration  ;  and  thus  it  is, 
that  when  animals  have  once  .breathed,  they  mufl  con¬ 
tinue  to  refp'ire  ever  after,  for  life  is  at  an  end  when 
$hat  ceafes. 

TTere  are  three  neceffary  and  principal  ufes  of  refpi- 


counted  amphibious. — The  firfl  is  that  of  promoting' 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  whole  body 
and  extremities.  In  real  fiihes,  the  force  of  the  heart 
is  alone  capable  of  fending  the  blood  to  every  part,  as 
they  are  not  furniflied  with  limbs  or  extremities;  but 
in  the  others  mentioned,  being  all  furniflied  with 
extremities,  refpiration  is  an  afliitant  force  to  the  arte¬ 
ries  in  fending  blood  to  the  extremities ;  which,  being 
fo  remote  from  the  heart,  have  need  of  fuch  afliftance, 
otherwife  the  circulation  would  be  very  languid  in  thefe 
parts :  thus  we  fee,  that  in  perfons  fubjeft  to  aflhmatie 
complaints,  the  circulation  growslanguid,  the  legs  grow 
cold  and  oedematous,  and  other  parts  fuffer  by  the  de- 
fed  in .  refpiration.  A  fecond  ufe  of  breathing  is,  that, 
in  infpiration,  the  variety  of  particles,  of  different  qua¬ 
lities,  which  float  always  in  the  air,  might  be  drawn  in¬ 
to  the  lungs,  to  be  infinuated  into  the  mafs  of  blood, 
being  highly  neceffary  to  contemperate  and  cool  the  a- 
gitated  mafs,  and  to  contribute  refined  pabulum  to  the 
finer  parts  of  it,  which,  meeting  with  the  daily  fupply 
of  chyle,  ferves  to  alfimilate  and  more  intimately  mix 
the  mafs,  and  render  its  conflitution  the  fitter  for  lup- 
porting  the  life  of  the  animal.  Therefore  it  is,  that 
valetudinarians,  by  changing  foul  or  unwholefome  air 
for  a  free,  good,  open  air,  often  recover  from  lingering 
difeafes.— A  third  principal  ufe  of  refpiration  is,  to 
promote  the  exhibition  of  voice  in  animals ;  which  all 
thofe  that  live  on  the  land  do  according  to  their  fpe- 
cific  natures. 

From  thefe  confiderations  it  appears,  that  the  phocas 
of  every  kind  are  under  an  abfolute  neceflity  of  ma¬ 
king  the  land  their  principal  refidence.  But  there  is 
another  very  convincing  argument  why  they  refide  on 
fhore  the  greatefl  part  of  their  time  ;  namely,  that  the 
fleffi  of  thefe  creatures  is  analogous  to  that  of  other  land 
animals  ;  and  therefore,  by  over  long  maceration,  add¬ 
ed  to  the  fatigue  of  their  chacing  their  prey,  they 
would  fuffer  fuch  a  relaxation  as  would  deftroy  them. 
It  is  well  known,  that  animals  which  have  lain  long 
under  water,  are  reduced  to  a  very  lax  and  even  putrid 
flate  ;  and  the  phoca  mufl  balk  in  the  air  on  fhore:  for 
while  the  folids  are  at  reff,  they  acquire  their  former 
degree  of  tenfion,  and  the  vigour  of  the  animal  is  re¬ 
stored  ;  and  while  he  has  an  uninterrupted  placid  refpr- 
ration,  his  blood  is  refrefhed  by  the  new  fupply  of  air, 
as  explained  above,  and  he  is  rendered  fit  for  his  next 
cruile  :  for  a&ion  walies  the  moll  exalted  fluids  of  the 
body,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  its  duration  and  vio¬ 
lence  ;  and  the  reflorative  reft  mufl  continue  a  longer 
or  fhorter  time,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  fatigue. 

Let  us  now  examine  by  what  power  thefe  animals 
are  capable  of  remaining  longer  under  water  than  land 
animals. 

All  thefe  have  the  oval  hole  open  between  the  right 
and  left. auricles  of  the  heart ;  and,  in  many,  the  cana- 
lis  arteriolus  alfo  ;  and  while  the  phoca  remains  under 
water,  which  he  may  continue  an  hour  or  two  more  or 
lefs,.  his  refpiration  is  flopped  ;  and  the  blood,  not 
finding  the  paftage  through  the  pulmonary  artery  free, 
rufhes  through  the  hole  from  the  right  to  the  left  au¬ 
ricle,  and  partly  through  the  arterial  canal,  being  a 
fhort  paffige  to  the  aorta,  and  thence  to  every  p<frt  of 
fhe  body,  maintaining  the  circulation :  but,  upon  riling 

to 
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Amphibia,  to  come  afhore,  the  blood  finds  its  paffage  again  thro* 

u-v— ^  the  lungs  the  moment  he  refpires. 

♦  Thus  the  foetus  in  utero,  during  its  confinement, 

having  the  lungs  compreffed,  and  confequently  the  pul¬ 
monary  arteries  and  veins  impervious,  has  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  carried  on  through  the  oval  hole  and 
the  arterial  canal.  Now,  fo  far  the  phoca  in  the  water, 
and  the  foetus  in  utero,  are  analogous ;  but  they  differ 
in  other  material  circumftances.  One  is,  that  the  foetus 
having  never  refpired,  remains  fufficiently  nourifiied 
by  the  maternal  blood  circulating  through  him,  and 
continues  to  grow  till  the  time  of  his  birth,  without 
any  want  of  refpiration  during  nine  months  confine¬ 
ment  :  the  phoca,  having  refpired  the  moment  of  his 
birth,  cannot  live  very  long  without  it,  for  the  reafons 
given  before  ;  and  this  hole  and  canal  would  be  clofed 
in  them,  as  it  is  in  land-animals,  if  the  dam  did  not, 
foon  after  the  birth  of  the  cub,  carry  him  fo  very  fre¬ 
quently  into  the  water  to  teach  him  ;  by  which  prac¬ 
tice  thefe  paffages  are  kept  open  during  life,  otherwife 
they  would  not  be  capable  of  attaining  the  food  de- 
figned  for  them  by  Providence. 

Another  difference  is,  that  the  phoca,  as  was  faid  be¬ 
fore,  would  be  relaxed  by  maceration  in  remaining  too 
long  in  the  water ;  whereas  the  foetus  in  utero  fuffers 
no  injury  from  continuing  its  full  number  of  months 
in  the  fluid  it  fwims  in :  the  reafon  is,  that  water  is  a 
powerful  folvent,  and  penetrates  the  pores  of  the  fkins 
of  land-animals,  and  in  time  can  diffolve  them  ;  where¬ 
as  the  liquer  is  an  infipid  foft  fluid,  impregnated 

with  particles  more  or  lefs  mucilaginous,  and  utterly 
incapable  of  making  the  lead  alteration  in  the  cutis  of 
the  foetus. 

Otters,  beavers,  and  fome  kinds  of  rats,  go  occaflon- 
ally  into  the  water  for  their  prey,  but  cannot  remain 
very  long  under  water.  “  I  have  often  gone  to  fhoot 
otters  (lays  our  author),  and  watched  all  their  mo¬ 
tions  :  I  have  feen  one  of  them  go  foftly  from  a  bank 
into  the  river,  and  dive  down  ;  and  in  about  two  mi¬ 
nutes  rife,  at  10  or  r$  yards  from  the  place  he  went 
in,  with  a  middling  falmon  in  his  mouth,  which  he 
brought  on  fhore :  I  (hot  him,  and  faved  the  fifh 
whole.”  Now,  as  all  foetufes  have  thefe  paffages  open, 
if  a  whelp  of  a  true  water-fpaniel  was,  immediately  af¬ 
ter  its  birth,  ferved  as  the  phoca  does  her  cubs,' and 
immerfed  in  water,  to  flop  refpiration  for  a  little  time 
every  day,  it  is  probable  that  the  hole  and  canal  would 
be  kept  open,  and  the  dog  be  made  capable  of  remain¬ 
ing  as  long  under  water  as  the  phoca. . 

Frogs,  how  capable  foever  of  remaining  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,  yet  cannot  avoid  living  on  land,  for  they  refpire  ; 
and  if  a  frog  be  thrown  into  a  river,  he  makes  to  the 
fhore  as  faft  as  he  can. 

The  lizard  kind,  fuch  as  may  be  called  water-liz¬ 
ards  (fee  Lacerta),  are  all  obliged  to  come  to  land, 
in  order  to  depofite  their  eggs,  to  reft,  and  to  fleep. 
Even  the  crocodiles,  who  dwell  much  in  rivers,  fleep 
and  lay  their  eggs  on  fhore  ;  and,  while  in  the  water, 
are  compelled  to  rife  to  the  furface  to  breathe  ;  yet, 
from  the  texture  of  his  fcaly  covering,  he  is  capable  of 
remaining  in  the  water  longer  by  far  than  any  fpecies 
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mains  under  the  water  a  confiderable  time ;  yet  his  Amphibia* 
chief  refidence  is  upon  land,  and  he  muft  come  on  ftiore 
for  refpiration.  „ 

The  teftudo,  or  fea  tortoife  (fee  Testudo),  though 
he 
yet 


oes  out  to  fea  and  is  often  found  far  from  land 
>eing  a  refpiring  animal,  cannot  remain  long  un¬ 
der  water.  He  has  indeed  a  power  of  rendering  him- 
felf  fpecifically  heavier  or  lighter  than  the  water,  and 
therefore  can  let  himfelf  down  to  avoid  an  enemy  or  a 
ftorm  :  yet  he  is  under  a  neceftity  of  rifing  frequently 
to  breath,  for  reafons  given  before  ;  and  his  moll  ufual 
fituation,  while  at  fea,  is  upon  the  furface  of  the  water, 
feeding  upon  the  various  fubftances  that  float  in  great 
abundance  every  where  about  him  ;  thefe  animals  fleep 
fecurely  upon  the  furface,  but  not  under  water  ;  and 
can  remain  longer  at  fea  than  any  other  of  this  clafs, 
except  the  crocodile,  becaufe,  as  it  is  with  the  latter, 
his  covering  is  not  in  danger  of  being  too  much  mace¬ 
rated  ;  yet  they  muft  go  on  fhore  to  copulate  and  lay 
their  eggs. 

2.  The  confideration  of  thefe  is  fufficient  to  inform 
us  of  the  nature  of  the  firft  order  of  the  clafs  of  amphi¬ 
bious  animals ;  let  us  now  fee  what  is  to  be  faid  of  the 
fecond  in  our  divifion  of  diem,  which  are  fuch  as  chiefly 
inhabit  the  waters,  but  occafionally  go  on  fhore. 

Thefe  are  but  of  two  kinds  :  the  eels,  and  water  fer- 
pents  or  fnakes  of  every  kind.  It  is  their  form  that 
qualifies  them  for  loco- motion  on  land,  and  they  know 
their  way  back  to  the  water  at  will;  for  by  their  ftruc- 
ture  they  have  a  ftrong  periftaltic  motion,  by  which 
they  can  go  forward  at  a  pretty  good  rate :  whereas  all 
other  kinds  of  fifh,  whether  vertical  or  horizontal,  are 
incapable  of  a  voluntary  loco-motion  on  fhore ;  and 
therefore,  as  foon  as  fuch  fifh  are  brought  out  of  the 
water,  after  having  flounced  a  while,  they  lie  motion- 
lefs,  and  foon  die. 

Let  us  now  examine  into  the  reafon  why  thefe  ver¬ 
micular  fifh,  the  eel  and  ferpent  kinds,  can  live  a  confi¬ 
derable  time  on  land,  and  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
kinds  die  almoft  immediately  when  taken  out  of  the 
water :  and,  in  this  refearch,  we  fhall  come  to  know 
what  analogy  there  is  between  land-animals  and  thofe 
of  the  waters.  All  land-animals  have  lungs,  and  can 
live  no  longer  than  while  thefe  are  inflated  by  the  am* 
bient  air,  and  alternately  compreffed  for  its  expulfion  ; 
that  is,  while  refpiration  is  duly  carried  on,  by  a  regu¬ 
lar  infpiration  and  exfpiration  of  air.  . 

In  like  manner,  the  fifh  in  general  have,  inftead  of 
lungs,  gills  or  branchkc  :  and  as  in  land-animals^  the 
lun^s  have  a  large  portion  of  the  mafs  of  blood  circu¬ 
lating  through  them,  which  muft  be  flopped  if  the  air 
has  not  a  free  ingrefs  and  egrefs  into  and  from  them ; 
fo,  in  fifh,  there  is  a  great  number  of  blood-veflels  that 
pafs  through  the  branchiae,  and  a  great  portion  of  their 
blood  circulates  through  them,  which  muft  in  like  man¬ 
ner  be  totally  flopped,  if  the  branchiae  are  not  perpe* 
tually  wet  with  water.  So  that,  as  the  air  is  to  the  lungs 
in  land-animals  a  conftant  aftiftant  to  the  circulation  ; 
fo  is  the  water  to  the  branchiae  of  thofe  of  the  1  ivei  s 
and  feas  :  for  when  thefe  are  out  of  the  water,  the  bran¬ 
chiae  very  foon  grow  crifp  and  dry,  the  blood-veffels  aie 


remaining  m  the  water  longer  by  tar  tnan  any  ipecic,  th(?blood  is*  obftrufted  in  its  paffage  ;  fo, 

of  the  phoca,  whofe  fkin  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  hoife  ^  immerfed  in  Water,  or  otherwife 

"•S'  hippopotamus  (fee  Hippopotami),  who  P-ented from  having refpimbn, the  circulation ceafes, 
wades  into  the  lakes  or  rivers,  is  a  quadruped,  and  re-  and  the  animal  d  es.  .  A„aiaj 
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Amphibia,  Again,  as  land-animals  would  be  deflroyed  by  too 
Am  phi  bo-  rnuch  maceration  in  water;  fo  fifties  would,  on  the  other 
^  ogy‘  ,  hand,  be  ruined  by  too  much  exficcation  ;  the  latter 
*  being,  from  their  general  ftru&ure  and  conftitution, 
made  fit  to  bear,  and  live  in,  the  water ;  the  former, 
by  their  conftitution  and  form,  to  breathe  and  dwell  in 
the  air. 

But  it  may  be  afked,  why  eels  and  water-fnakes  are 
capable  of  living  longer  in  the  air  than  the  other  kinds 
of  fifh  ?  This  is  anfwered,  by  confidering  the  providen¬ 
tial  care  of  the  great  Creator  for  thefe  and  every  one 
of  his  creatures  :  for  fince  they  were  capable  of  loco¬ 
motion  by  their  form,  which  they  need  not  be  if  they 
were  never  to  go  on  fhore,  it  feemed  neceftary  that  they 
iliould  be  rendered  capable  of  living  a  confidcrable  time 
on  fhore,  otherwife  their  loco-motion  would  be  in  vain. 
How  is  this  provided  for  ?  Why,  in  a  moft  convenient 
manner :  for  this  order  of  fifties  have  their  branchiae 
well  covered  from  the  external  drying  air;  they  arealfo 
furnifhed  with  a  flimy  mucus,  which  hinders  their  be¬ 
coming  crifp  and  dry  for  many  hours  ;  and  their  very 
fkins  always  emit  a  mucous  liquor,  which  keeps  them 
fupple  and  moift  for  a  long  time:  whereas  the  branchiae 
of  other  kinds  of  fifh  are  much  expofed  to  the  air,  and 
want  the  flimy  matter  to  keep  them  moift.  Now,  if 
any  of  thefe,  when  brought  out  of  the  water,  were  laid 
in  a  veffel  without  water,  they  might  be  preferved  alive 
a  confiderable  time,  by  only  keeping  the  gills  and  fur- 
face  of  the  fkin  conftantly  wet,  even  without  any  water 
to  fwim  in. - 

It  has  been  advanced,  that  man  may,  by  art,  be  ren¬ 
dered  amphibious,  and  able  to  live  under  water  as  well 
as  frogs.  As  the  foetus  lives  in  utero  without  air,  and 
the  circulation  is  there  continued  by  means  of  the  fora¬ 
men  ovale ;  by  preferving  the  paffage  open,  and  the  o- 
ther  parts  in  flatu  quo,  after  the  birth,  the  fame  facul¬ 
ty  would  ftill  continue.  Now,  the  foramen,  it  is  al- 
ledged,  would  be  preferved  in  its  open  ftate,  were  peo¬ 
ple  accuftomed,  from  their  infancy,  to  hold  their  breath 
a  confiderable  time  once  a-day,  that  the  blood  might 
be  forced  to  refume  its  priftine  paffage,  and  prevent  its 
drying  up  as  it  ufually  does.  This  conjecture  feems, 
in  fonie  meafure,  fupported  by  the  practice  of  divers, 
who  are  taught  from  their  childhood  to  hold  their 
breath,  and  keep  long  under  water,  by  which  means  the 
ancient  channel  is  kept  open. — A  Calabrian  monk  at 
Madrid  laid  claim  to  this  amphibious  capacity,  making 
an  offer  to  the  king  of  Spain,  to  continue  twice  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours  under  water,  without  ever  coming  up  to 
take  breath.  Kircher  gives  an  account  of  a  Sicilian, 
named  the  fiJJ)  Colas ,  who,  by  a  long  habitude  from  his 
youth,  had  fo  accuftomed  himfelf  to  live  in  water,  that 
bis  nature  feemed  to  be  quite  altered;  fo  that  he  lived 
rather  after  the  manner  of  a  fifti  than  a  man. 

AMPHIBOLOGY,  in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  a 
term  ufed  to  denote  a  phrafe.  fufceptible  of  two  differ¬ 
ent  interpretations.  Amphibology  arifes  from  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  phrafe,  rather  than  from  the  ambiguous 
meaning  of  a  word. 

Of  this  kind  was  that  anfwer  which  Pyrrhus  received 
from  the  oracle  ;  Aio  te,  JEacida,  Romanos  vincere  pof- 
fe  ;  where  the  amphibology  conftfts  in  this,  that  the 
words  te  and  Romanos ,  may  either  of  them  precede,  or 
either  of  them  follow,  the  words  pop  vmcsre,  indiffe- 
xendy.  See.Giuci.su, 


The  Englifti  language  ufually  fpeaks  in  a  more  na-AmpMbr 
tural  manner,  and  is  not  capable  of  any  amphibologies  thys 
of  this  kind :  nor  is  it  fo  liable  to  amphibologies  in  *  . 
the  articles,  as  the  French  and  moft  other  modern  Afphic 
tongues.  ,  ty^ 

AMPHIBRACHYS,  in  ancient  poetry,  the  name 
of  a  foot  confifting  of  three  fyllables,  whereof  that  in 
the  middle  is  long,  and  the  other  two  fhort ;  fuch  is  the 
word  [abire.] 

AMPHICOME,  in  natural  Jiiftory,  a  kind  of  figu¬ 
red  ftone,  of  a  round  ftiape,  but  rugged,  and  befet  with 
eminences,  celebrated  on  account  of  its  ufe  in  divina¬ 
tion.  The  word  is  originally  Greek,  a^,**^*,  q .  d .  it - 
trinque  comata ,  or  “  hairy  on  all  fides.”  This  ftone  is 
alfo  called  Erotylos ,  Eeaiu\^,  Amatoria ,  probably  on 
account  of  its  fuppofed  power  of  creating  love.  The 
amphicome  is  mentioned  by  Democritus  and  Pliny, 
though  little  known  among  the  modems.  Mercatus 
takes  it  for  the  fame  with  the  lapis  lumbricatus ,  of 
which  he  gives  a  figure. 

AMPHICTYONS,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an  affem- 
bly  compofed  of  deputies  from  the  different  ftates  of 
Greece  :  and  refembling,  in  fome  meafure,  the  diet  of 
the  German  empire. — Somefuppofe  the  word  A«?*x7i<mc 
to  be  formed  of  “  about, ”  and  x7mv  or  in 

regard  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  round  about  met 
here  in  council :  others,  with  more  probability,  from 
A?nphifiyon ,  fon  of  Deucalion,  whom  they  fuppofe  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  this  aftembly  :  though  others 
will  have  Acrifius,  king  of  the  Argives,  to  have  been 
the  firft  who  gave  a  form  and  laws  to  it. 

Authors  give  different  accounts  of  the  number  of  the 
Amphi&yons,  as  well  as  of  the  ftates  who  were  inti- 
tled  to  have  their  reprefentatives  in  this  council.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Strabo,  Harpocration,  and  Suidas,  they 
were  twelve  from  their  firft  inftitution,  fent  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cities  and  ftates  ;  the  Ionians,  Dorians,  Pcr- 
rhsebians,  Boeotians,  Magnefians,  Achseans,  Phthians, 
Melians,  Dolopians,  ^Enianians,  Delphians,  and  Pho- 
cians.  iEfchines  reckons  no  more  than  eleven ;  inftead’ 
of  the  Achasans,  -fltnianians,  Delphians,  and  Dolo¬ 
pians,  he  only  gives  the  Theffalians,  Oetians,  and 
Locrians.  Laftly,  Paufanius’s  lift  contains  only  ten, 
viz.  the  Ionians,  Dolopians,  Theffalians,  iEnianians, 
Magnefians,  Melians,  Phthians,  Dorians,  Phfcians, 
and  Locrians. 

In  the  time  of  Philip  cf  Macedon,  the  Phecians 
were  excluded  the  alliance,  for  having  plundered  the 
Delphian  temple,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  were  ad¬ 
mitted  in  their  place ;  but  the  Phocians,  60  years  af¬ 
ter,  having  behaved  gallantly  againft  Brenus  and  his 
Gauls,  were  reftored  to  their  feat  in  the  Amphi&yonic 
council.  Under  Auguftus,  the  city  Nicopolis  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  body  ;  and  to  make,  room  for  it,  the 
Magnefians,  Melians,  Phthians,  and'  iEnianians,  who 
till  then  had  diftmft  voices,  were  ordered  to  be  num¬ 
bered  with  the  Theffalians,  and  to  have  only  one  com¬ 
mon  reprefentative.  Strabo  fpeaks  as  if  this  council 
were  extinft  in  the  times  of  Auguftus  and  Tiberius  : 
but  Paufanias,  who  lived  many  years  after,  under  An- 
toninus  Pius,  affures  us  it  remained  entire  in  his  time, 
and  that  the  number  of  Amphi&yons  was  then  30. 

The  members  were  of  two  kinds.  Each  city  fent 
two  deputies,  under  different  denominations;  one  called 
xUfojMnftoT};  whofc  bufmefs  feems  to  have  been  more  im¬ 
mediately 
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Ampblc*  mediately  to  infpe<R  what  related  to  facrifices  and  cere- 
tyons,  monies  of  religion  ;  the  other  nv\*yof*c9  charged  with 
8  .  hearing  and  deciding  of  caufes  and  differences  between 
Amphilo-  pr-vat^  perfons.  Both  had  an  equal  right  to  delibe- 
^  us'  .  rate  and  vote,  in  all  that  related  to  the  common  inte- 
refts  of  Greece.  The  hieromnemon  was  ele&ed  by  lot ; 
the  pylagoras  by  plurality  of  voices. 

Though  the  Amphitflyons  were  firft  inflituted  at 
Thermopylae,  M.  de  Valois  maintains,  that  their  firfl 
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ted  to  him  at  Athens,  and  an  oracle  at  Mallus  in  Cili-  Amphi- 
cia,  which  city  was  founded  by  him  and  Mopfus.  The  niacer, 
anfwers  of  this  oracle  were  given  by  dreams;  the  party 
inquiring  ufed  to  pafs  a  night  in  the  temple,  and  that 
night’s  dream  was  the  anfwer.  Dion  Caflius  mentions 
a  pidhire  done  by  order  of  Sextus  Condianus,  reprefent- 
ing  the  anfwer  he  received  of  the  oracle,  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Commodus. 

AMPHIMACER,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot 

*  *  r  .  1  /*  1  1  .  _  _ r 


Amphii* 

borna. 


Thermopylae,  M.  de  vaiois  maintains,  uiai  uieir  nut  ,  , A  ,  d  V  j  Y  a 

place  of  relidence  was  at  Delphi ;  where,  for  fome  ages,  •  lifting  of  three  fyllables,  whereof  the  firft  and  lait  are 
_ _ ™  Inm*.  and  that  m  the  middle  ihort :  luch  is  the  word 
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the  tranquillity  of  the  times  found  them  no  other  em¬ 
ployment  than  that  of  being,  if  we  may  fo  call  it, 
church -wardens  of  the  temple  of  Apollo.  In  after¬ 
times,  the  approach  of  armies  frequently  drove  them  to 
Thermopylae,  where  they  took  their  Ration,  to  be  near¬ 
er  at  hand  to  oppofe  the  enemies  progrefs,  and  order 
timely  fuccour  to  the  cities  in  danger.  Their  ordinary 
refidence,  however,  was  at  Delphi. 

Here  they  decided  all  public  differences  and  difputes 
between  any  of  the  cities  of  Greece  ;  but  before  they 
entered  on  bufmefs,  they  jointly  iacrificed  an  ox  cut  in¬ 
to  fmall  pieces,  as  a  fymbol  of  their  union.  Their  de¬ 
terminations  were  received  with  the  greateft  veneration, 
and  even  held  facred  and  inviolable. 

The  Amphiftyons,  at  their  admiflion,  took  a  folemn 
oath  never  to  diveR  any  city  of  their  right  of  deputa¬ 
tion  ;  never  to  avert  its  running  waters ;  and  if  any  at¬ 
tempts  of  this  kind  were  made  by  others,  to  make  mor¬ 
tal  war  againft  them  :  more  particularly,  in  cafe  of  any 
attempt  to  rob  the  temple  of  any  of  its  ornaments,  that 
they  would  employ  hands,  feet,  tongue,  their  whole 
power,  to  revenge  it.— “This  oatli-was  backed  with  ter¬ 
rible  imprecations  againfl.  fuch  as  fhould  violate  it;  e. g. 
May  they  meet  all  the  vengeance  of  Apollo,  Diana, 
Minerva,  &c. ;  their  foil  produce  no  fruit,  their  wives 
bring  forth  nothing  but  monRers,  &c. 

The  Rated  terms  of  their  meeting  was  in  fpring  and 
autumn  ;  the  fpring  meeting  was  called  nvx*i«, 

that  in  autumn  m ilorogtv*.  On  extraordinary  occafions, 
however,  they  met  at  any  time  of  the  year,  or  even  con¬ 
tinued  fitting  all  the  year  round. 

Philip  of  Macedon  ufurped  the  right  of  prefiding  m 
the  aflembly  of  the  Amphi&yons,  and  of  firR  confulting 
the  oracle  which  was  called 

AMPH1DROMIA,  a  feaR  celebrated  by  the  an¬ 
cients  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child. 

AMPHIDRYON,  in  ecclefiaRical  writers,  denotes 
the  veil  or  curtain  which  was  drawn  before  the  door  of 
the  bema  in  ancient  churches. 

AMPHILOCHIA  (anc.  geog.),  the  territory  of 
the  city  of  Argos  in  Acarnania;  Amphilbchium,  (Thu- 
cidydes) ;  called  Atnphilochi  (from  the  people,)  in  the 
lower  age,  (Stephanus.)  A  town  alfo  of^Spain,  in 
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long,  and  that  in  the  middle  ftiort ;  fuch  is  the  word 
[Caflitas.J 

AMPHION,  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope  ;  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  poets,  made  the  rocks  follow  his  mufic  ; 
and  at  his  harp  the  Rones  of  Thebes  danced  into  walls 
and  a  regular  city. 

AMPH1POLES,  in  antiquity,  the  principal  ma- 
giRrates  of  Syracufe.  They  were  eftablifhed  by  Ti- 
moleon  in  the  109th  Olympiad,  after  the  expulfion  of 
the  tyrant  Dionyiius.  They  governed  Syracufe  for  the 
fpace  of  300  years :  and  Diodorus  Siculus  allures  us, 
that  they  fubRRed  in  his  time. 

AMPHIPOLIS,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  an  Athe  ? 
nian  colony,  on  the  Strymon,  but  on  which  fide  is  not 
fo  certain  :  Pliny  places  it  in  Macedonia,  on  this  fide  ; 
but  Scylax,  in  Thrace,  on  the  other.  The  name  of  the 
town  Amphipotis ,  however,  feems  to  reconcile  their  dif¬ 
ference;  becaufe,  as  Thucidydes  obferves,  it  was  wafli- 
ed  on  two  Tides  by  the  Strymon,  -which  dividing  itfelf 
into  two  channels,  the  city  Rood  in  the  middle,  and  on 
the  fide  towards  the  fea  there  was  a  wall  built  from 
channel  to  channel.  Its  ancient  name  was  oU,  the 
Nine  Ways ,  (Thucidydes,  Herodotus.)  The  citizens 
were  called  Amphipoiitant ,  (Livy.)  It  was  afterwards 
called  Chriftopolis;  now  Chrifopoli,  or  Chifopoli ,  (Hoi- 

Renius.)  #  , 

Amphipolis,  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  Euphrates, 
built  by  Seleucus,  called  by  the  Syrians  Turmeda , 
(Stephanus) :  the  fame  with  Thapfacus ,  (Pliny)  ;  and 
fuppofed  to  have  been  only  renewed  and  adorned  by 
Seleucus,  becaufe  long  famous  before  his  time,  (Xeno- 

^AMPHIPPII,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  foldiers  who, 
in  war,  ufed  two  horfes  without  faddles,  and  were  dex¬ 
terous  enough  to  leap  from  one  to  the  other. 

AMPHIPRORjE,  in  the  naval  affairs  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  veffels  with  a  prow  at  each  end.  They  were 
ufed  chiefly  in  rapid  rivers  and  narrow  channels,  where 
it  was  not  eafy  to  tack  about.  r  . 

AMPH1PROSTYLE,  in  the  architecture  of  the 
ancients,  a  temple  which  had  four  columns  in  the  front, 
and  as  many  in  the  afpeft  behind. 

AMPHISBAENA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  ferpents 
,  .  .1  _ r  .  fn  cal  ed 


lower  age,  (Stephanus.)  A  town  alio  or  bpam,  m  1  r  v,-u4-i  r^mpnipt;  fn  called 


philochus  one  of  his  companions,  (Strabo) :  now  Orenfe 
W.  Long.  8.  20.  Lat.  42.  *6. 

AMPHILOCHIUS,  bifhop  of  Iconium,  in  the 
fourth  century,  was  the  friend  of  St  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen  and  St  Bafil.  He  afiifted  at  the  firft  general  coun¬ 
cil  of  Conftantinople  in  3^ 1  »  prefided  at  the  council  of 
Sid;e  ;  and  was  a  ftrenuous  oppofer  of  tlie  Arians.  He 
died  in  394;  and  his  works  were  publilhed  in  Greek 
and  Latin  at  Paris  1644,  by  Francis  Combefis. 

AMPHILOCHUS,  fon  of  Amphiarus  and  En 
phyle,  was  a  celebrated  dirviner.  He  had  an  altar  erec- 


from  the  falfe  notion  of  its  having  two  heads,  becauie 
it  moves  with  cither  end  foremoft.  ,  , 

The  head  of  the  amphilbxna  is  fmall,  fmooth,  and 
blunt ;  the  noftrils  are  very  fmall;  the  eyes  are  minute 
and  blackilh  ;  and  the  mouth  is  furnifhed  with  a  great 
number  of  fmall  teeth.  The  body  is  cylindrical,  about 
a  foot  long,  and  divided  into  about  200  annular  convex 
fegments  like  thofe  of  a  worm  ;  and  it  has  about  40 
longitudinal  llreaks,  of  which  1 2  on  each  .ide  are  in 
the  form  of  fmall  crofles  like  the  Roman  X  ;  the  anus 
u  a  t  ranfv cue  ijit ;  and  die  laft  ring  or  fegment  of  Ac 
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Amphif-  belly  has  eight  fmall  papillae*  forming  a  tranfverfe  line 
baina,  before  the  anus  ;  the  tail,  e.  all  the  fpace  below  the 
Amphitane  anus>  ^  ftiort,  confining  of  30  annular  fegments,  with- 
out  being  marked  with  the  crofs-lines,  and  is  thick 
and  blunt  at  the  point.  The  colour  of  the  whole  ani¬ 
mal  is  black,  variegated  with  white;  but  the  black 
prevails  mod  on  the  back,  and  the  white  on  the  belly. 
It  has  a  great  refemblance  to  a  worm,  living  in  the 
earth,  and  moving  equally  well  with  either  end  fore- 
mofl.  There  are  but  two  fpecies,  viz.  1.  The  fulgi- 
iofa,  which  unfwers  exactly  to  the  above  defcription, 
and  is  found  in  Libya  and  in  different  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  2.  The  alba,  which  is  totally  white,  is  a  native 
of  both  the  Indies,  and  is  generally  found  in  ant-hil¬ 
locks.  The  bite  of  the  amphifbaena  is  reckoned  to  be 
mortal  by  many  authors;  but  as  it  is  not  fumifhed 
with  dog-fangs,  the  ufual  inftruments  of  conveying  the 
poifon  of  ferpents,  later  writers  efteem  it  not  to  be  poi- 
fonous.  They  feed  upon  ants  and  earth-worms,  but 
particularly  the  latter.  See  Plate  XVI. 

Amphisbaf.na  Aquatica ,  a  name  given  by  Bertrutius, 
Albertus,  and  feveral  other  authors,  to  that  long  and 
flender  infett,  called  by  others  the  feta  aquatica ,  and 
vermis  fet  anus.  It  has  the  name  asnphijbana,  from  its 
going  backwards  or  forwards  with  equal  eafe  and  cele¬ 
rity.  The  ufual  fize  is  four  or  five  inches  long,  and 
the  thicknefs  of  a  large  hair. 

Dr  Lifter  accidentally  found  out  the  origin  of  this 
worm,  in  his  refearches  into  the  hiftory  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  fort  of  infed.  Diffe&ing  one  of  the  common 
black  beetles  dug  up  in  a  garden,  he  found  in  its  belly 
two  of  thefe  hair  worms,  or  amphift>senae ;  and  renew¬ 
ing  the  experiment  on  other  beetles  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
lie  found  that  they  ufually  contained,  one,  two,  or  three 
of  thefe  worms.  As  focn  as  the  body  of  the  beetle  is 
opened,  they  always  crawl  out.  When  put  into  wa¬ 
ter  they  will  live  a  conftderable  time,  and  fwim  nimbly 
about ;  but  often  put  up  their  heads  above  water,  as  if 
endeavouring  to  make  their  efcape,  and  fometimes  fa¬ 
ttening  tliemfelves  by  the  mouth  to  the  fides  of  the  vef- 
fel,  and  drawing  their  whole  bodies  after  them.  Thefe 
creatures  are  not  only  found  in  the  waters,  but  buried 
in  earth,  and  fometimes  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  in  our 
gardens  and  hedges.  Phil.  Tranf.  No  83. 

AMPHISCII,  among  geographers,  a  name  applied 
to  the  people  who  inhabit  the  torrid  zone.  The  Am- 
phifcii,  as  the  word  imports,  have  their  fhadows  one 
part  of  the  year  towards  the  north,  and  the  other  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth,  accoi'ding  to  the  fun’s  place  in  the  ec¬ 
liptic.  They  are  alfo  called  Afcii .  See  Ascii. 

AMPHISSA  (anc.  geog.)  the  capital  of  the  Locri 
Oxolse,  120  ftadia  (or  15  miles)  to  the  weft  of  Delphi, 
(Paufanias.)  So  called,  becaufe  furrounded  on  all  hands 
by  mountains,  (Stephanus.)  Hence  Amphifxi,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants;  who  plundered  the  temple  at  Delphi,  (Demoft- 
henes.$ — Alfo  a  town  of  Magna  Graecia,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sagra,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Farther  Calabria,  fi- 
tuated  between  Locri  and  Caulona  ;  now  called  Rocel - 
la.  Ampkifius  the  epithet,  (Ovid.) 

AMPH1TANE,  among  ancient  naturalifts,  a  ftone 
faid  to  attract  gold  as  the  loadftone  does  iron.  Pliny 
fays  it  was  found  in  that  part  of  the  Indies  where  the 
native  gold  lay  fo  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  as  to 
be  turned  up  in  fmall  mattes  among  the  earth  of  ant¬ 
hills  ;  and  defcribes  it  to  have  been  of  a  fquare  figure, 
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and  of  the  colour  and  brightnefs  of  gold.  The  defcrip-  Anrphi 
tion  plainly  points  out  a  well-known  foffil,  called,  by  theatr< 
Dr  Hill,  pyricubium  :  this  is  common  in  the  mines  of  J 

moft  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  neither  this  nor  any  other 
ftone  was  ever  fuppofed,  in  our  times,  to  have  the  power 
of  attra&ing  gold. 

AMPHI  THEATRE,  in  antiquity,  a  fpacious  e- 
difice,  built  either  round  or  oval,  with  a  number  of  ri¬ 
ling  feats,  upon  which  the  people  ufed  to  behold  the 
combats  of  gladiators,  of  wild  beafts,  and  other  fports. 

Amphitheatres  were  at  firft  .  only  of  w  ood ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  that  Statilius  Taurus 
built  one,  for  the  firft  time,  of  ftone.  The  loweft  part 
was  of  an  oval  figure,  and  called  arena ,  becaufe,  for  the 
conveniency  of  the  combatants,  it  was  ufually  ftrew  ed 
with  fand  ;  and  round  the  arena  were  vaults  ftyled  ca¬ 
ve#,  in  which  were  confined  the  wild  beafts  appointed 
for  the  fhews. 


Above  the  caveae  was  ere&ed  a  large  circular  peri- 
ftyle,  or  podium,  adorned  with  columns.  This  was  the 
place  of  the  emperors,  fenators,  and  other  perfons  of 
diftin&ion. 

The  rows  of  benches  were  above  the  podium.  Their 
figure  was  circular  ;  and  they  were  entered  by  avenues,, 
at  the  end  of  which  were  gates  called  vomit  arias . 

Their  theatre  was  built  in  form  of  a  femicircle,  on¬ 
ly  exceeding  a  juft  femicircle  by  one  fourth  pan  of  the 
diameter ;  and  the  amphitheatre  wxas  nothing  elfe  but 
a  double  theatre,  or  two  theatres  joined  together:  fa 
that  the  longeft  diameter  of  the  amphitheatre  was  to 
the  ftiorteft  as  1^  to  1. 

There  are  amphitheatres  ftill  ftanding  at  Rome,  at 
Pola,  at  Nifmes,  &c.  The  amphitheatre  of  Vefpa- 
fian,.  called  the  Colife  urn,  and  that  at  Verona  in  Italy, 
are  the  moft  celebrated  now  remaining  of  all  antiqui¬ 
ty.  Remains  of  amphitheatres  are  fhown  alfo  at  Arles, 
Bourdeaux,  &c.  The  amphitheatre  at  Pola,  an  ancient 
republic  of  Iftria,  is  very  entire  :  it  confifts  of  two 
orders  of  Tufcan  pillars,  one  over  the  other.  The 
lower  have  pedeftals,  which  is  extraordinary  ;  this  or¬ 
der  having  fcarce  ever  more  than  bafes  to  fupport  them. 
The  amphitheatre  of  Vefpafian  is  computed  to  have  been 
capable  of  holding  87,000  fpettators.  That  of  Ve¬ 
rona  is  the  beft  preferved :  for  though  moft  of  the 
great  and  beft  ftones  of  the  outfide  are  picked  out, 
yet  the  great  vault,  on  which  the  rows  of  the  feats 
are  laid,  is  entire;  the  rows  alfo  (which  are  44  in 
number)  are  entire.  Every  row  is  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  and  as  much  in  breadth  ;  fo  that  a  man  fits  con^ 
veniently  in  them  ;  and  allowing  for  a  feat  a  foot  and 
a  half,  the  whole  will  hold  23,000  perfons.  Pliny 
mentions  an  amphitheatre  built  by  Curio,  wLich  turned 
on  large  iron  pivots  ;  fo  that  of  the  fame  amphitheatre 
twro  feveral  theatres  were  occasionally  made,  whereon 
different  entertainments  were  fometimes  prefented  at 
the  fame  time.  Mr  Brydone  (vol.  i.  295.)  mentions 
an  amphitheatre  at  Syracufe,  the  theatre  of  which'  is 
fo  entire,  that  the  gradini  for  feats  ftill  remain;  but 
it  is  a  fmall  theatre,  he  fays,  in  comparifon  of  the  o- 
thers.  See  Plate  XIV. 

Amphitheatre,  in  gardening,  certain  difpofitions 
of  trees,  and  ftirubs  on  the  fides  of  hilly  places,  which, 
if  the  hill  or  rifmg  be  naturally  of  a  circular  figure, 
always  have  the  beft  effett.  They  are  to  be  formed  of 
evergreens,  fuch  as  hollies,  phillereys,  lauruftines,  bays, 

and 
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Ampin-  and  fuch'  plants,  obferving  to  plant  the  ftiorteft  grow- 
tritc,  ing  trees  in  the  front,  and  tliofe  which  will  be  the 

If  tailed;  behind,  fuch  as  pines,  firs,  cedars  of  Lebanon, 

Amplia-  ^ 

tl°n'  _  ,  Amphitheatres  are  alfo  fometimes  formed  of  dopes 
on  the  fides  of  hills,  covered  only  with  turf ;  and,  when 
well  kept,  they  are  a  great  ornament  to  large  gar¬ 
dens. 

AMPHITRITE,  (cc^trP,rv9  from  circumfsrendo ), 
in  the  heathen  mythology,  the  wife  of  Neptune,  and 
goddefs  of  the  fea,  fometimes  taken  for  the  fea. 

AMPHITRYON,  fon  of  Alcaeus,  lefs  known  by 
his  own  exploits  than  from  his  wife  Alcmena’s  adven¬ 
ture.  See  A l cm ena. 

AMPHORA,  in  antiquity,  a  liquid  meafure  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Roman  amphora  con¬ 
tained  48  fextaries  equal  to  about  feven  gallons  one 
pint  Englifh  wine-meafure  ;  arid  the  Grecian  or  Attic 
amphora  contained  one-third  more. 

Amphora  was  alfo  a  dry  meafure  ufed  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  contained  about  three  bufhels. 

Amphora,  among  the  Venetians,  is  the  largeft  mea¬ 
fure  ufed  for  liquids,  containing  about  16  quarts. 

AMPHORARIUM  vinum,  in  antiquity,  denotes 
that  which  is  drawn  or  poured  into  amphora  or  pitch¬ 
ers  ;  by  way  of  difthnftion  from  vinum  dotiarey  or  calk 
wine. —  The  Romans  had  a  method  of  keeping  wine  in 
amphora  for  many  years  to  ripen,  by  fattening  the  lids 
tight  down  with  pitch  or  gypfum,  and  placing  them 
either  in  a  fituation  where  the  fmoke  came,  or  under 
ground. 

AMPHOTIDES,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  armour 
or  covering  for  the  ears,  worn  by  the  ancient  pugiles, 
to  prevent  their  adverfaries  from  laying  hold  of  that 
part. 

AMPHRYSUS,  or  Amphxyssus,  (anc.  geog.)  a 
river  of  Phthiotis  a  diftrict  of  Theftaly,  running,  by 
the  foot  of  mount  Othrys,  from  fouth  to  north,  into 
the  Enipeus  at  Thebes  of  Thettaly;  where  Apollo 
fed  the  herds  of  king  Admetus  (Virgil,  Lucan).  A- 
nother  Amphryfus  in  Phrygia,  rendering  women  bar¬ 
ren,  according  to  Pliny  :  Hence  the  epithet  Amphryfia- 
cus  (Statius).  Alfo  a  town  of  'Phocis,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  PamafTus,  encompatted  with  a  double  wall  by 
the  Thebans  in  the  war  with  Philip  ( Paufanias)  : 
jfmphryfia  Vatssy  in  Virgil,  denotes  the  Sibyl. 

AMPHTHILL,  a  town  in  Bedfordttiire,  feated  plea¬ 
santly  between  two  hills,  but  in  a  barren  foil.  W.  Long, 
c.  29.  N.  Lat.  52.  2. 

AMPLIATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  the  a& 
of  enlarging  or  extending  the  compafs  of  a  . thing. 

On  a  medal  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  we  find 
the  title  Ampliator  civium  given  him,  on  account  of 
his  having  extended  the  jus  civitatisy  or  right  of  ci- 
tizenfhip,  to  many  ftates  and  people  before  excluded 
from  that  privilege.  In  efFeft,  it  is  generally  fuppofed 
to  have  been  this  prince  that  made  the  famous  conttitu- 
tion,  yvhereby  all  the  fubjeds  of  the  empire  were  made 

citizens  of  Rome.  .  ,  r 

Amelia  1  ion,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  the  deter¬ 
ring  to  pafs  fentence  in  certain  caufes.  This  the  judge 
didt  by  pronouncing  the  word  amphus ;  or  by  writing 
the  letters  N.  L.  for  non  liquet ;  thereby  fignifymg, 
that,  as  the  caufe  was  not  clear,  it  would  be  necefiary 
to  bring  further  evidence. 

You  I*  Part  IL 


AMPLIFICATION,  in  rhetoric,  part  of  a  dif- Amplifier 
courfe  or  fpeech,  wherein  a  crime  is  aggravated,  a  t,on* 
praife  or  commendation  heightened,  or  a  narration  en-  Amp5,ua, 
larged,  by  an  enumeration  of  circumftances  ;  fo  as  to 
excite  the  properyCmotions  in  the  foals  of  the  auditors. 

Such  is  the  pallage  in  Virgil,  where,  inttead  of  fay¬ 
ing  merely  that  Tumus  died,  he  amplifies  the  circum¬ 
ftances  of  his  death. 

— Aft  illi  folvuntur  frigore  membra, 

Vitaque  cum  gemitu  jugit  indignat  a  fuh  umbras . 

The  matters  of  eloquence  make  amplification  to  be  the 
foul  of  difeourfe.  See  Oratory,  n°  39. 

AMPLITUDE,  in  aftronomy,  an  arch  of  the  ho¬ 
rizon  intercepted  between  the  eaft  or  weft  point  and 
the  centre  of  the  fun,  or  a  planet,  at  its  rifing  or  fet- 
ting ;  and  fo  is  either  north  and  fouth,  or  orative  and 
occafive. 

Magnetical  Amplitude ,  the  different  rifing  or  fet- 
ting  of  the  fun  from  the  eaft  or  weft  points  of  the  com¬ 
pafs.  It  is  found  by  obferving  the  fun,  at  his  rifing 
and  fetting,  by  an  amplitude-compafs. 

AMPSAGA,  a  river  of  ancient  Numidia.  See  Al¬ 
giers,  n°  57- 

AMPSANCTI  Vallis,  or  Ampsancti  Lacus,  * 
cave  or  lake  in  the  heart  of  the  Hirpini,  or  Principato- 
Ultra,  near  the  city  Tricento  (Cicero,  Virgil,  Pliny) ; 
it  is  now  called  Moffett  a ,  from  Mephitis,  the  goddefs 
of  ftench,  who  had  a  temple  there.  The  ancient  poets 
imagined  that  this  gulf  led  to  hell.  The  Moffetta  is 
thus  deferibed  by  Mr  Swinburn  :  “  We  were  led  into 
a  narrow  valley,  extending  a  confiderable  way  to  the 
fouth-weft,  and  prefied  in  on  both  fides  by  high  ridges 
thickly  covered  with  copfes  of  oak.  The  bottom  of 
the  dell  is  bare  and  arid :  in  the  loweft  part,  and  clofe 
under  one  of  the  hills,  is  an  oval  pond  of  muddy  afli- 
coloured  water,  not  above  50  feet  in  diameter :  it  boils 
up  in  feveral  places  with  great  force  in  irregular  fits,, 
which  are  always  preceded  by  a  hitting  found.  The 
water  was  feveral  times  fpouted  up  as  high  as  our  heads 
in  a  diagonal  direction,  a  whirlpool  being  formed  round 
the  tube,  like  a  bafon,  to  receive  it  as  it  fell. .  A  large 
body  of  vapour  is  continually  thrown  out  with  a  loud 
rumbling  noife.  The  ftones  on  the  rifing  ground  that 
hangs  over  the  pool  are  quite  yellow,  being  ftained 
with  the  fumes  of  fulphur  and  fal  ammoniac.  A  moft 
naufeous  fmell  rifing  with  the  fteam  obliged  11s  to  watch 
the  wind,  and  keep  clear  of  it,  to  avoid  fuffocation. 

The  water  is  quite  infipid  both  as  to  tafte  and  fmell ; 
the  clay  at  the  edges  is  white,  and  carried  into  Pug¬ 
lia  to  rub  upon  fcabby  fheep,  on  which  account  the 
lake  h  farmed  out  at  1 00  ducats  a-year.  On  a  hill 
above  this  lake  flood  formerly  a  temple  dedicated  to 
the  goddefs  Mephitis  ;  but  I  perceived  no  remains  of 
it.” 

*  AMPULLA,  in  antiquity,  a  round  big-bellied  vef- 
fel  which  the  ancients  ufed  in  their  baths,  to  coniaiu 
oil  for  anointing  their  bodies. — Alfo  the  name  of  a  cup; 
for  drinking  out  of  at  table. 

Ampulla,  among  eeclefiaftical  writers,  denotes  one 
of  the  facred  veffels  ufed  at  the  altars.  Ampullae  were 
alfo  ufed  for  holding  the  oil  ufed  in  chrifmation,  con- 
fecration,  coronation,  &c.  Among,  the  ornaments  o£ 
churches  we  find  frequent  mention  made  of  ampuls  on 
vials.  In  the  inventory  of  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln* 
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we  meet  with  ampuls  of  cryftal,  varioufly  enriched 
with  filver  feet  and  covers  ;  one  containing  a  tooth  of 
St  Chriftopher,  another  a  tooth  of  St  Cecily,  another  a 
bone  of  the  head  of  St  John  Baptift. 

Knights  of  Sr  Ampulla,  belong  to  an  order  inftitu- 
ted  by  Clovis  I.  king  of  France  ;  at  the  coronation 
they  bear  up  the  canopy,  under  which  the  ampulla  is 
carried  in  proceflien. 

AM  PUR  A,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru, 
before  its  conqueft  by  the  Spaniards.  Here  the  inha¬ 
bitants  worlhipped  two  lofty  mountains  from  a  princi¬ 
ple  of  gratitude,  becaufe  of  the  defcent  of  the  water 
from  them  by  which  their  lands  were  fertilized.  It  is 
faid  to  have  been  conquered  by  Virachoca  the  eighth 


AMPURI AS,  the  capital  of  the  territory  of  Am- 
purdan,  in  Catalonia,  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Fluvia,  in  E.  Long.  2.  56.  N.  Lat.  42.  5.  The  land 
about  it  is  barren,  full  of  briars  and  bulrufhes,  except 
in  fome  places,  which  produce  flax. 

AMPUTATION,  in  furgery,  the  cutting  off  a 
limb,  or  any  part,  from  the  body.  See  Suite ery- 
Jadex. 

AMRAPHEL,  the  king  of  Shinar,  or  Babylonia, 
confederated  with  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  the  Elamites, 
and  two  other  kings,  to  make  war  againft  the  kings  of 
Pentapolis  ;  that  is  to  fay,  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  and 
the  three  neighbouring  cities.  The  kings  who  were  in 
league  with  Amraphel  worfted  thofe  of  Pentapolis, 
plundered  their  city,  and  carried  off  abundance  of  cap¬ 
tives,  among  whom  was  Lot,  Abraham’s  nephew :  but 
Abraham  purfued  them,  retook  Lot,  and  recovered  all 
the  fpoil.  See  Abraham. 

AMR  AS,  a  ftrong  caftle  of  Germany,  feated  in  Ti¬ 
rol  ;  by  fome  German  writers  called  Arx  Arubroftana, 
which  was  a  houfe  of  pleafure  for  the  archdukes  to  re¬ 
tire  to  in  the  heat  of  the  fummer.  By  others  this  fort 
is  called  Ombrafs  ;  a  name  derived  from  the  defign  of 
it,  which  was  to  be  a  fliady  fummer-houfe.  It  is  mod 
delightfully  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  but  has 
no  great  external  beauty.  All  the  furniture  of  ordi¬ 
nary  ufe  has  been  carried  away  ;  yet  it  is  ftill  remark¬ 
able  for  its  galleries,  which  contain  a  very  large  col¬ 
lection  of  antiquities,  and  both  natural  and  artificial 
cnriofities.  It  excels  all  others  in  its  curious  collection 
of  armour  and  coats  of  mail,  many  of  which  belonged 
to  very  great  men.  There  is  alfo  a  great  collection  of 
gold  medals,  which  weigh,  as  they  affirm,  about  16 
pound  ;  there  are  alfo  3000  cameos  and  intaglios,  but 
few  of  them  very  fine.  A  great  part  of  diefe  anti¬ 
quities  were  fent  to  this  place  by  Charles  V.  On  the 
walls  and  cieling  there  are  fome  very  good  paintings  ; 
and,  among  the  reft,  they  have  an  admirable  picture 
of  Noah’s  ark,  done  by  Baffano,  for  which  the  grand 
duke  of  Tufcany  is  faid  to  have  offered  ioo,oco 
crowns.  They  have  a  library,  which  is  not  in  very 
good  order;  and  a  gallery  full  of  bufts  and  other  pieces 
of  antiquity,  befides,  many  other  apartments  adorned 
with  pictures  of  great  value.  E.  Long.  11.  40.  N. 
Lat.  47-  o. 

AMSANCTI.  See  Amtsancti. 

AMSBURY,  or  Ambersbury,  a  town  in  Wilt- 
fliire,  lying  in  W.  Long.  t.  20.  N.  Lat.  51.  29.  It 
is  the  Vagus  Ambri ,  famous  for  a  monaftery  built  by 


one  Ambrus,  and  afterwards  for  a  nunnery  of  noble'  Amfdor* 
women.  There  is  a  nobleman’s  feat  here,  built  by  ban?, 
Inigo  Jones,  to  which  new  works  were  added  under  the  herd  am 

direction  of  Lord  Burlington.  It  is  80  miles  w  eft  of 
London,  and  fix  miles  north  of  Salifoury. 

A  M  S  D  O  R  F I A  N  S,  in  church-hiftory ,  a  fed  of 
Proteftants  in  the  1 6th  century,  who  took  their  name 
from  Amfdorf  their  leader.  They  maintained,  that 
good  works  were  not  only  unprofitable,  but  were  ob- 
ftacles  to  falvation. 

AMSTERDAM,  the  capital  city  of  the  province  of 
Holland  and  of  the  United  Netherlands,  is  feated  on 
the  river  Amftel  and  an  arm  of  the  lea  called  the  Wye , 

The  air  is  but  indifferent,  on  account  of  the  marfhes- 
that  furround  it,  and  render  the  city  almcft  inaccefii- 
ble  :  but  this  inconvenience  is  abundantly- recompcnfed 
by  the  utility  cf  its  commerce,  which  the  port  ferves 
greatly  to  promote  ;  for  it  will  contain  above  a  thou- 
fand  large  lliips. 

In  1204,  it  was  nothing  but  a  fra  a  11  caftle,  called 
Amftel  from  the  name  of  the  river,  which  its  lords 
made  a  retreat  for  fiftiermen,  who  at  firft  lived  in  huts 
covered  with  thatch  :  but  it  foon  became  conliderable, 
and  had  a  bridge  and  towers  built  about  it,  infomuch 
that  it  rofe  to  a  final!  city  ;  though,  till  the  year  1 490, 
it  was  furrounded  witli  nothing  but  a  weak  pallifado. 

The  walls  were  then  built  with  brick,  to  defend  it 
from  the  incurfions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Utrecht,  with 
whom  the  Hollanders  were  often  quarrelling;  but  fome 
months  afterwards  it  was  almoft  reduced  to  alhes.  In 
1 5 1 2,  it  was  befieged  by  the  people  of  Guelderland  ; 
who,  not  being  able  to  take  it,  fet  fire  to  the  lliips  in 
the  harbour.  In  1525",  an  Anabaptift  leader,  with  60a 
of  his  followers,  got  into  the  city  in  the  night-time,  at¬ 
tacked  the  town-houfe,  and  defeated  thole  that  made 
any  refiftance.  At  length  they  barricaded,  with  wool 
and  hop-facks,  the  avenues  to  the  market-place,  where 
thefe  enthufiafts  were  polled;  and  fo  put  a  flop  to  their 
fury  till  day  appeared,  at  which  time  the  citizens  fell 
upon  them  on  all  fides,  and  forced  them  to  retire  into 
the  town-houfe,  where  moft  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces* 

About  ten  years  after,  there  was  another  tumult  raifed 
by  a  parcel  of  fanatics,  confifting  of  men  and  women, 
who  ran  about  the  ftreets  ftark  naked,  and  had  a  de¬ 
fign  of  making  themfelves  mafters  of  the  town-houfe. 

Their  fhrieks  and  cries,  which  were  dreadful  enough, 
foon  alarmed  the  inhabitants,  who  feized  the  greateft 
part  of  them,  and  gave  them  the  chaftifement  they  de- 
ferved. 

Amfterdam  was  one  of  the  laft  cities  that  embraced 
the  reformed  religion.  It  was  befieged  by  the  Hollan¬ 
ders  in  1  578,  and  fubmitted  after  a  fiege  of  ten  months. 

One  article  of  the  capitulation  was,  a  free  exercife 
of  the  Roman- catholic  religion  :  but  this  was  not  ob- 
ferved  by  the  Proteftants  ;  for  they  foon  drove  the  ec- 
clcfiaftics,  monks,  and  nuns,  out  of  the  city,  broke  the 
images,  and  demolifhed  the  altars.  From  this  time  it 
became  the  general  rendezvous  of  all  nations  and  of 
every  feCt,  which  raifed  it  to  that  degree  of  grandeur 
and  opulence  it  now  enjoys.  The  inhabitants  were  of¬ 
ten  obliged  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  their  city,  and  in 
167s  it  was  increafed  to  its  prefent  extent.  It  was  fur- 
rounded  with  a  brick  wall,  and  a  large  ditch  80  feet 
broad  full  of  running  water.  The  walls  were  fortified 
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with  26  ba.ft.ions,  on  each  of  which  there  is  now  a  wina- 
miil.  There  are  eight  gates  towards  the  land,  and  one 
towards  the  water. 

Amsterdam  being  feated  on  a  rnarfhy  foil,  is  built  on 
rules  of  wood  ;  for  which  reafon  no  coaches  are  allow¬ 
ed  except  to  great  men  and  phyficians,  who  pay  a  tax 
for  that  privilege ;  and  all  kinds  of  goods  are  drawn  on 
fledges.  Tt  Hands  fo  low,  that  they  would  be  expofed 
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lowed  them,  being  looked  upon  as  conventicles,  andAnflerdam 
may  be  (hut  up  and  opened  according  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  pleafes.  The  other  third  part  of  the  city  is 
made  up  of  Jews,  Lutherans  Arm.n.ans,  Anabapt.fts, 

&c.  none  of  whom,  as  was  fold  of  the  Roman  Uuho- 
lies,  are  allowed  to  have  bells  in  their -  churches.  1  hole 
who  marry,  and  are  not  of  the  eftabhllicd  religion,  are 
obliged  to  be  joined  firit  by  the  magiftrates,  and  then 
fledges,  rt  Hands  lo  low,  urat  inc,  —  --r  ---  ,  °  ,,ertorm  the  ceremony  in  their  own  aflem- 

to  inundations  If  they  did  not  fecure  J^emfelves  y  t  •  J\^  who  are  very  confiderable  in  this 

dykes  and  fauces.  The  fined  dree.s  ar^,  *  J  *  1  }iave  two  fynagogues  ;  one  of  which,  namely 

Graft,  or  Emperor's  Canal  ;  the  Heer  Graft,  or  Lord,  ls  keVgeft  in  Europe.  Within  the 

Tanrl  •  the  Cine;  el  ;  and  the  ftreet  of  Haerlem.  the  tne  i  o  g  ’  ,  •  fJHaeoeue  (lands,  they  have 

•  '  - - V,oafes-  which  are  f^v'daf  rooms  or  fchools,  where  their  children  are  taught 

Hebrew,  and  very  carefully  inftruAedin  the  Jewiln  re- 

^The  mod  remarkable  of  the  religious  buildings  is 
the  New  Church,  dedicated  to  St  Catharine.  It  was 

«  «  Af  have  1  Q  V  X  A  J  A  l  1 


ron-d  •  the  Cmeei  ;  ana  me  u reet  ui  - 

principal  canal  is  remarkable  for  its  houfes,  which  are 
magnificent  llruftures  of  an  equal  height-  Here  ate 
three  prodigious  flukes,  and  a  great  number  of  canals, 
which  crofs  the  city  in  many  parts,  and  render  the  (heels 
clean  and  pleafont.  The  canals  are  deep,  their  fidesare 
lined  with  hewn  (lone,  they  have  generally  rows  of  trees 
J  „„  r,A,  manv  itone-bridges  over  dif- 


lined  with  hewn  none,tney  nave  - - re¬ 

planted  on  each  fide,  and  many  ttone-bridges  over  dif- 

^The^neftk^thTt  called  the  Anmaracl,  which  is 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Amflel,  into  which  the 
tide  comes  up,  and  on  the  (ides  of  which  are  two  W 
ouavs.  This  canal  has  feveral  bridges.  The  principal 
is  that  next  the  lea,  called  Pout  Neuj,  or  the  _ 
Bride**  it  is  600  feet  long,  and  70  broad,  with  iron 
baluflrades  on  each  fide;  it  has  36  arches,  of  whuh  u 
are  verv  high,  and  eight  are  fliat  up  to  mclofe  the 
yachts.'  Front  this  bridge  there  is  a  moft  charm,  g 
profpea  of  the  city,  port,  and  fea.  The  port  is  a 
inile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  above  1000  Pac,es *  ® 
breadth.  It  is  always  filled  with  a  ml'k‘ta  5  • 

fels  which  look  like  a  foreil,  or  rather  a  floatm^ -  c 
The  llreets  in  general  are  well  paved,  an  t  e 
,  lF  A-a  1  Hone.  Towards  the  fides  of  the  ha¬ 
ven  the  city  is  inclofed  with  great  poles  driven  into 

the  ground/ which  are  joined  by  la^e  beams  ^ed 

horizontally.  There  are  openings  to  let  the  imps  in 
and  out,  which  are  (hut  every  night  at  the  ringing  of 

3  Amfierdam  is  computed  to  be  half  as  big  as  Lon¬ 
don,  .including  the  for^uons 

•  every fr a t i o l/a n d  religion  in  Europe,  who  are  all  “le‘ 
rated  in  their  refpeflive  perfuaf.ons;  but  none ^  adm 

~  H,6h  D”“»e 


fhp  New  Church,  aeaicateu  lu  ul  .  -- 

becun  in  the  year  1408.  ethers  fay  1414;  and  was 
100  years  a-building.  It  had  the  misfortune  o.  being 
burJ  in  the  year  164S,  but  was  m  a  (liort  time  af¬ 
ter  built  in  a  more  magnificent  manner.  The  foun 
a  s  of  1  (Wole  is  laid  before  this  church,  which 
tas  def.gnec?  to  be  very  high.  The  piles  on  which  it 
was  to  be  ereAed  are  not  above  100  feet  fW»  “-1 
vet  they  are  6334  in  number,  and  tho,e  aery  large. 
Neverthelels  it  was  thought  that  thele  vaft  piles,  or 
father  the  ground,  were  riot  able  to  fuppurt  the  pro- 

SS,  .tight  .he,  intended  co. la,  upoi.  it;  fcr  v-heh 

reafon  the  iteeple  remains  unhmlhed.  The  pulpit  a, 
mailer  piece  of  the  kind,  where  the  four  evangel. Ils  and  v 
manv  other  curious  pieces  of  fculpture  are  represented. 
TheAafs- windows  are  adorned  with  paintings,  among 
i rich  die  emperor  Maximilian  is  nbed,  pmfontmg 

T-  nn  bfer  of  uiues  that  counterfeit  a  chorus  of  voices, 

rows  cf  ke)s  b  r  he  ec  ^  for  the  firft  time 

the  hands.  1  hole  tvno  neai  .  u  .  dividing 

imagine  they  hear  a  human  voice  g  Co- 

^b«^  of  — as  a,  the 

Sbk— rerea/dto  Admiral  Ruyter,  who  wa, 

killed  at  Melfina.  .  *i  «nt«rp  are  ve^Y  mn?*** 

The  public  buildings  of  ^ a  civil mature  are  ve  y  m  g 
J  “  /  The  fladt-houfe  was  founded  m  -tt  is 

built  upon  r4  000  wooden  piles;  ** 

^6  1(TheretSis  a  marble  pediment  in  the  front,  whereon 
n6.  I  here  ts  am  uu  v  .  he  arms  Qf  the 


tained  by  the  m  a  gut  rates.  AU  di>te  cbVf 
hrb?of0Themcitye.UPThey Roman  Catholics,  who  have 


ihe  is  lea  tea  in  a.  Xhand  ;  an  each  fide 

with  an  olWe-branch  1  ^  with  a  crown  of  palm 

are  four  Naiads,  wh  p  *  rine  p-0ddelTes  prefent  her 
and  laurel,  and  two  fnl;t;'btriJes,  there  is  Neptune 

with  dv. ferem  loits  ot  Tritons,  a  fea-uni-* 

with  his  trident,  accomi  ftand  three  (latues 

corn,  and  a  fea-hotfe.  On  tire  t  p  Plenty- 

in  tower,  50  feet 

On  the  top  of  the  ,  and  an  harmom- 

ab0VVherrfbells°rth/bigte(l  of  which  weighs  about 

;UqooC  pf  uui -  and  ’the  nex^ 6coo.  They  are  mad^to. 
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Amfterdam  play  different  tunes  every  month.  It  has  not  one 
handfome  gate,  but  only  feven  doors  to  anl'wer  to  the 
number  of  the  United  Provinces.  On  the  floor  of  the 
great  hall  are  two  globes,  the  celeftial  and  terreftrial 
which  are  22  feet  in  diameter  and  69  in  circumference. 
They  are  made  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  are  in¬ 
laid  with  jafper  and  copper.  Jn  general,  all  the  cham- 
bers  are  enriched  with  paintings,  carvings,  and  gild- 
mgs.  While  this  ftadt-houfe  was  building,  the  old  one 
was  fet  on  fire,  and  confirmed  with  all  the- archives  and 
reguters. 

.  ,Undc[  tbe  ftadt-houfe  is  a  prodigious  vault,  wherein 
rs  kept  the  bank  of  Amfterdam,  where  there  is  a  vaft 
quantity  of  ingots  both  of  gold  and  filver,  as  alfo  bags, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  be  full  of  money.  The  doors 
are  proof  againft  petards,  and  are  never  opened  but  in 
the  prefence  of  one  of  the  burgomafters.  The  prifons 
for  debtors  and  criminals  are  likewife  under  the  ftadt- 
houfe  ;  as  alfo  the  guard-room  for  the  citizens,  wherein 
the  keys  of  the  city  are  locked  every  night.  At  the 
end  of  the  great  hall  is  the  fchepens  or  aldermens  cham¬ 
ber,  where  civil  caufes  are  tried.  Befides  thefe,  there 
are  the  chambers  of  the  fenate  and  council,  the  burgo- 
inafters  chamber,  the  chambers  of  accounts,  See.  In 
the  fecond  ftory  is  a  large  magazine  of  arms  ;  and  on 
the  top  of  the  building  are  fix  large  ciftems  of  water, 
which  may  be  conveyed  to  any  room  in  the  houfe  in 
cafe  of  fire  ;  to  prevent  which  the  chimneys  are  lined 
with  copper. 

The  bourfe,  or  exchange,  where  the  merchants  af- 
femble,  is  all  Of  free-ftone,  and  built  upon  2000 
wooden  piles.  Its  length  is  about  250  feet,  and  its 
breadth  140.  The  galleries  are  fupported  by  26  mar¬ 
ble  columns,  upon  each  of  which  are  the  names  of  the 
people  that  are  to  meet  there.  They  are  all  numbered: 
and  there  is  a  place  fixed  for  every  merchandife  under 
fome  one  of  thefe  numbers.  On  the  right  hand  of 
the  gate  is  a  fuperb  ftair-cafe  which  leads  to  the  gal¬ 
leries;  on  one  fide  of  which  there  are  feveral  ftiops,  and 
on  the  other  a  place  to  fell  clothes.  It  is  not  unlike 
the  royal  exchange  in  London. 

The  admiralty-office  is  in  a  houfe  which  belonged 
formerly  to  the  princes  of  Orange.  The  arfenal  for 
their  men  of  war  is  in  the  harbour.  This  is  a  very 
handfome  building,  200  feet  long,  and  22  broad.  The 
ground  floor  is  filled  with  bullets ;  the  fecond  floor 
contains  the  arms  and  cordage  ;  the  third  their  fails, 
pulleys,  flags,  &c.  This  arfenal  contains  a  great  many 
curiofities  ;  among  the  reft  an  Indian  canoe  brought 
from  the  ftmtsof  Davies,  and  a  confervatory  of  water 
on  the  top  the  houfe  that  holds  1600  tuns  of  water, 
which  may  be  diftributed  m  cafe  of  fire  into  16  differ- 

T  l  le:lden /Pf  •  Hard  by  this  edifice  you 

fte  the  dock  or  yard  where  they  build  their  me/  of 
war.  This  dock  is  Jo8  feet  long,  and  contiguous  to 
it  are  houfes  for  lodging  the  fhip-carpenters.  The 
dock  is  plentiful  y  fupplied  with  every  thing  neceffarr 
for  the  conftruftion  of  (hips.  6  y 

T!le,Eaffl  Company  occupy  a  large  building 

of  S  1“  0*C“  7  >"  fon.! 
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largemagazinesofrnitmegs.cloves,  mace,  and  cinnamon. 
In  the  court-yard  there  is  a  guard-chamber,  where 
every  night  the  houfe-keeper  has  a  watch  ;  and  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  gate  there  is  a  chemift,  who  with  his 
men  prepares  medicines  for  the  Indies;  and  adjoining 
to  this  court-yard  is  their  warehoufe  and  packhoufe  for 
pepper  and  grofs  goods.  In  the  new  part  of  the  city 
they  have  a  magazine  or  palace,  which  may  properly 
be  called  an  arfenal.  The  ground  on  which  this  build- 
jng  ltands  is  2000  feet,  and  fquare  every  way,  reckon¬ 
ing  the  moats  or  burgwall  about  it.  The  two  rope- 
alleys  are  1800  feet  long,  on  the  backfide  of  which  is 
a  ftore  °f  y°o  large  anchors  befides  fmall  ones.  In 
this  arfenal  they  build  the  (hips  belonging  to  the  India 
chamber  of  Amfterdam  ;  for  which  reafon  they  have 
all  forts  of  workhoufes  here  for  the  artificers  that  ferve 
the  company. 

The  academy  called  the  lltuflrious  School,  is  likewife 
a  very  fine  building.  It  was  formerly  a  convent  be- 
longing  to  the  nuns  of  St  Agnes.  Here  they  teach 
Tatm,  the  oriental  languages,  theology,  philofophy, 

hiftory  &c.  The  lawyers  and  phyficians  have  likewife 
their  fchooJs. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  feveral  hofpitals,  or  houfes 
tor  orphans,  for  poor  widows,  for  lick  perfons,  and  for 
mad  people  ;  all  which  are  regulated  with  much  pru¬ 
dence..  The  Rafp-houfe,  which  was  formerly  a  nun- 
nery,  is  now  a  fort  of  a  workhoufe  for  men  that  be¬ 
have  ill.  They  are  commonly  fet  to  faw  or  rafp  Brafd 
wood  ;  and  if  they  will  not  perform  their  talk,  they  arc 
put  into  a  cellar  which  the  water  ruas  into,  where,  if 
they  do  not  almoft  conftantly  ply  the  pump,  they  run 
the  riik  of  being  drowned.  There  is  likewife  a  fpin- 
houie  tor  debauched  women,  where  they  are  obliged  to 
pin  wool,  flax,  and  hemp,  and  do  other  work.  All 
the  hofpitals  are  extremely  neat,  and  richly  adorned 
with  pictures. .  They  are  maintained  partly  by  volun¬ 
tary  contributions,  which  are  raifed  by  putting  money 
into  the  poor’s  boxes  fixed  up  all  over  the  city  ;  and 

Pir  u  by  taXr"?S  Public  diverfions,  as  well  at  fairs  as 
eliewhere.  Likewife  every  perfon  that  paffes  through 
any  of  the  gates  at  candle-light  pays  a  penny  for  the 
fame  ufes.  Thefe  charities  are  taken  care  of  by  cer¬ 
tain  officers  called  deacons.  The  governors  are  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  magiftrates  out  of  the  moll  confiderable 
men  in  the  city. 

o.TT1?  common  fort  have  places  of  diverfion  called 
csptel.houjcs, where  there  are  mufic  and  dancing.  They 
are  much  of  the  fame  kind  as  the  hops  which  were  fo 

wJTl.  ab°Ut  London’  If  ftmngers  go  there,  they 
mult  take  care  not  to  make  their  addreffes  to  a  woman 
that  is  engaged  to  any  other  man. 

There  are  two  fuburbs  to  this  city  ;  one  at  the  gate 
of  the  regulars ;  and  the  other  goes  as  far  as  Overtoon,  a 
village  a  little  way  from  Amfterdam,  where  boats  which 
come  from  Leyden  are  rolled  over  land  upon  wooden 
roUers.  There  is  likewife  in  this  city  an  hofpital  for 
thofe  that  are  mfedted  with  the  plague;  which  was 
budt, -n  the  year  i63°.  and  has  360  windows. 

rn  C'cy  z  S°vemed  by  a  fenate  or  council,  which 
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of  thofe  they  have  great  ftores  of  packed^gondT  rmfT  C'cy  '<  governed  by  a  fenate  or  council,  which 
and  likewife  a  room  with  all  fort  of  drugs  tea S  wax’  C'f  l  °f  3f  Pf-r/°nS’  Called  a  Vrocdjhap,  who  enjoy 
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Aniilcrdini  fimflcrs  or  HHcheviitS)  who  are  lixe  our  aldermen.  The 

h,  t .  number  is  twelve  ;  out  of  which  four  are  chofen  every 

year  to  execute  the  office,  and  are  called  BurgomaUcrs- 
reoent.  Three  of  thefe  are  difcharged  every  year,  to 
make  room  for  three  others.  One  of  the  four  is  kept 
in  to  inform  the  new  ones  of  the  date  of  affairs,  and  alfo 
prefides  die  three  fir  it  months  in  the  year,  and  the  ci¬ 
thers  three  months  each  ;  fo  that,  when  they  are  in  this 
office,  they  may  be  compared  to  the  lord  mayor  of  the 
city  of  London.  Thefe  alterations  and  appointments 
are  made  by  their  own  body.  They  difpofe  of  all  in¬ 
ferior  offices  which  become  vacant  during  their  regen- 
Thev  have  likewife  the  direction  of  all  public 
works,  which  regard  the  fafety,  tranquillity,  and  em- 
bellifhment  cf  the  city.  The  keys  of  the  famous  bank 
of  this  city  are  in  the  hands  of  thefe  magiftrates. 

The  college  confifts  of  new  burgomafters  or  echevms, 
who  are  judges  in  all  criminal  affairs,  without  appeal ; 
but  in  civil  caufes  they  may  appeal  to  the  council  of  the 
province.  There  are  two  treafurers,  a  bailiff,  and  a 
penfionary.  The  bailiff  continues  in  his  office  three 
years  j  and  fearches  after  criminals,  takes  care  to  pro- 
fecute  them,  and  fees  their  fentence  executed.  The 
penfionary  is  the  minifter  of  the  magiftracy,  is  well 
verfed  in  the  laws,  makes  public  harangues,  and  is  the 
defender  of  the  interefts  of  the  city.  The  city  of  Am¬ 
fterdam  contributes  to  the  public  income  above  50,000 
livres  per  day,  befides  the  excife  of  beer,  flelli,  and 
com;  which  in  all  amounts  to  above  1,600,000 1.  a- 
year.  This  is  more  than  is  paid  by  all  the  red  of  the 
provinces  put  together  ;  and  yet  Amfterdani  bears  but 
the  fifth  rank  in  the  affembly  of  the  dates  of  Holland, 
with  this  didinaion,  that  whereas  other  cities  fend  two 
members,  this  fends  four. 

The  militia  of  Amfterdam  is  very  confiderable.  1  hey 
have  60  companies,  each  of  which  has  from  200  to  300 
men.  Jews  and  Anabaptifts  are  excluded  from  this 
fervice,  not  being  admitted  to  bear  arms  :  But  they  are 
obliged  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  city- 
guard,  which  confifts  of  1 400  foldiers  ;  as  alfo  to  the 
night-watch,  who  patrole  about  the  ftreets,  and  pro¬ 
claim  the  hour.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  trumpeters 
on  every  church  fteeple,  who  found  every  half  hour  ; 
and  if  there  happens  a  fire,  they  ring  the  fire-bell,  and 
fhow  where  it  is.  The  inhabitants  have  excellent  con¬ 
trivances  to  extinguilh  it  fpeedily.  .  „ 

The  trade  of  Amfterdam  is  prodigious  :  for  almolt 
the  whole  trade  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  centres  in 
this  city,  which  befides  carries  on  a  commerce  with  all 
the  reft  of  the  world,  infomuch  that  it  may  be  called 
the  magazine  or  ftore-houfe  of  Europe.  They  import 
a  vaft  deal  of  corn  from  the  Baltic,  not  fo  much  for 
prefent  confumption,  as  to  lay  up  againft  times  oiicar- 
city.  The  richeft  fpices  are  entirely  in  the  hands  ol 
the  Eaft  India  Company,  who  furniffi  all  Kurope  there¬ 
with  They  have  vaft  quantities  of  military  ftores,  with 
which  they  fupply  feveral  nations  ;  which  is  owing  to 
their  engroffing  mod  of  the  iron- works  on  die  Rhine 
and  other  great  rivers  that  run  into  Holland.  The  longi¬ 
tude  of  Amfterdam  is  4-  3°*  E-S  the  latitude.  52.  25-  N. 

Amsterdam,  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  'Hand  in  the 
fouth-fea,  faid  to  have  been  dilcovered  by  Tafman  a 
Dutch  navigator.  It  was  vifited  by  Captain  Cook  m 
his  late  voyages.  Its  greateft  extent  from  eaft  to  welt 
is  about  21  mileSj  and  from  north  to  fouth  about  1?- 


It  is  broad  at  the  eaft  end,  and  runs  taper  towards  thetofterd** 
weft,  where  it  turns,  and  runs  to  a  point  due  north.  9 
It  is  about  fix  leagues  to  the  wed  oi  hi. .. Jleburgh. 

The  ffiore  is  furrounded  by  a  coral  rock,  and  its  moft 
elevated  parts  are  not  above  fix  or  eight  yards  above 
the  level  of  the  fea.  S.  Lat.  2r.  in  W.  Long.  f  75- 
It  is  wholly  laid  out  in  plantations,  in  which  are  cul¬ 
tivated  fome  of  the  richeft  produfliom  of  nature. 

Here  are  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut  trees,  plantains, 
bananas,  (haddocks,  yams  and  fome  other  roots,  fu- 
ger-canes,  and  a  fruit  like  a  nectarine  called. by  the 
natives  fighega.  There  did  not  appear  an  inch  of 
wide  ground :  the  roads  occupied  no  more  fpace  than 
was  abfolutely  neceffary :  the  fences  did  not  take  up 
above  four  inches  each :  and  even  thefe  were  not 
wholly  loft,  for  in  many  grew  fome  ufeful  trees  or 
plants  :  it  was  every  where  the  fame,  change  of  place 
altered  not  the  fcene  :  nature,  aflifted  by  a  little  art, 
nowhere  appeared  with  more  fplendor  than  on  this 
ifland.  Water  is  not  fo  plentiful  here  as  at  the  Society- 
iflands  ;  but  the  chief  pointed  out  a  pool  of  frefh  water 
unafked,  to  fupply  the  Ihips  with  that  neceffary  article. 
Cafuarinas,  pandangs,  and  wild  fago-palms,  appear  here 
with  their  various  tints  of  green,  and  barringtonise  as 
big  as  the  loftieft  oaks.  The  bread-fruit  does  not,- 
however,  thrive  here  with  the  fame  luxuriance  as  at 
the  Society-iflands  ;  the  coral  rock,  which  compoles 
the  bafis  of  this  fpot,  being  much  more  thinly  covered 

with  mould.  r  c 

Both  men  and  women  are  of  the  common  hze  ot 
Europeans,  and  their  colour  is  that  of  a  liglitifh  cop¬ 
per  ;  they  are  well-ffiaped,  have  regular  features,  are 
aftive,  brilk,  and  lively.  They  have  fine  eyes,  and 
in  general  good  teeth,  even  to  an  advanced  age.  l  he 
women  are  the  merrieft  creatures  imaginable,  and  in- 
ceffant  talkers.  In  general,  they  appear  to  be  modelt ; 
although  there  was  no  want  of  thofe  of  a  different 
(lamp.  Among  the  natives,  who  fwam  about  the  lhtp 
very  vociferoufly,  were  a  confiderable  number  ot  wo- 
men,  who  wantoned  in  the  water  like  amphibious 
creatures,  and  were  eafily  perfuaded  to  come  onboard 
perfeAly  naked  ;  but  none  of  them  ventured  to  day 
there  after  funfet,  but  returned  to  the  ffiore  to  pafi  the 
night,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  under 
the  ffiade  of  the  wild  wood  which  lined  the  coaft. 

There  they  lighted  great  fires,  and  were  heard  con¬ 
vening  aim  oft  the  whole  night.  T  he  hai  r  ®f  b°“ 
fexes  in  general  is  black,  but  efpecially  that  of  the 
women  ;  both  fexes  wear  it  ftort,  except  a  (ingle  loc 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  a  fmall  quantity  on  each 
fide.  The  men  cut  or  (have  their  beards  quite  clofe, 
which  operation  they  perform  with  two  ftells.  Ihe 
hair  of  many  was  obferved  to  be  burnt  at  the  ends,  and 
llrewed  with  a  white  powder,  which  was  found,  on 
examining  it,  to  be  lime  made  of  ffiell  or  coral  which 
had  corroded  or  burnt  the  hair  ;  fome  made  ufe  of  a 
blue  powder,  and  others,  both  men  and  women,  of  an 
o ran sre-coloured  powder  made  of  turmeric. 

tL  drefs  of  both  fexes  confifts  of  a  piece  of  cloth 
or  matting  wrapped  round  the  waift,  and  hanging 
down  below  the  knees.  From  the  waift  upwards  ffiey 
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^Aniuht!”^072  kjps  >  t^le  women  have  it  only  on  tlieir  arms 
fingers,  and  on  thofe  parts  but  very  {lightly. 
*1  heir  ornaments  are  amulets,  necklaces,  and  bracelets, 
the  bone,  fhells,  and  beads  of  mother-of-pearl,  tortoife- 
fhell,  &c.  ^  which  are  worn  by  men  as  well  as  wo 
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men.  The  women  alfo  wear  on  their  fingers  neat 


rings  made  of  tortoife-fhell,  and  pieces  in  their  ears 
about  the  hze  of  a  fmall  quill :  but  here  ornaments 
are  not  commonly  worn,  though  all  have  their  ears 
pierced.  1  hey  have  alfo  a  curious  apron,  made  of 
the  cocoa-nut  fiiell,  and  compofed  of  a  number  of 
fmall  pieces  fewed  together  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
form  ftars,  half-moons,  little  fquares,  &c. ;  it  is  {Ind¬ 
eed  with  beads  and  fhells,  and  covered  with  red  fea- 
tners,  fo  as  to  have  a  pleafing  eifedl.  They  make  the 
iame  kind  of  cloth,  and  of  the  fame  materials,  as  at 
0-Taheiteer  though  they  have  not  fuch  a  variety,  nor 
do  they,  make  any  fo  fine  ;  but  as  they  have  a  method 
of  glazing  it,  it  is  more  durable,  and  will  refill  rain 
for  fome  time,  which  the  other  cloth  would  not. 
*1  heir  colours  are  black,  brown,  yellow,  purple,  and 
red  ;  all  made  from  vegetables.  They  make  various 
forts  of  matting,  fome  of  a  very  fine  texture,  which  is 
generally  uied  for  cloathing ;  and  the  thick  and  ilronger 
fort  ferves  to  fleep  upon,  and  to  make  fails  for  their 
canoes,  &c.  Among  other  ufeful  utenfils,  they  have 
various  forts  of  bafkets,  fome  made  of  the  fame  mate¬ 
rials  as  their  mats,  and  others  of  the  twilled  fibres  of 
cocoa-nuts.  Thefe  are  not  only  durable,  but  beauti¬ 
ful,  being  generally  compofed  of  different  colours,  and 
ftudded  with  beads  made  of  {hells  or  bones.  They 
have  many  little  nicknacks  among  them,  which  fhow 
that  they  neither  want  tafte  to  defign,  nor  {kill  to  exe¬ 
cute,  whatever  they  take  in  hand.  Their  fitting  im¬ 
plements  are  much  the  fame  as  in  other  ifiands :  here 
was  purchaied  a  fiin-net  made  like  our  calling-nets, 
knit  of  very  firm  though  {lender  threads. 

Notwith (landing  their  very  friendly  difpofition,  thefe 
people  have  very  formidable  weapons  :  fome  of  their 
fpears  have  many  barbs,  and  mull  be  very  dangerous 
weapons  when  they  take  effe<5l.  A  large  fiat  fiiell  or 
breaftplate  was  pnrehafed, .  made  of  a  roundifh  bone, 
white  and  politted  like  ivory,  about  18  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  which  appeared  to  have  belonged  to  an  animal 
or  the  whale  tribe. 

AMI  i  Lit  i,  a  charm,  or  prefervative  againft  mif- 
slnef,  witchcraft,  or  difeafes. 

Amulets  were  made  of  ftone,  metal,  fimples,  ani- 
mals,  and  in  a  word  of  every  thing  that  imagination 
fiiggefled*  ° 


Sometimes  they  confided  of  words,  efiaradiers,  and 
Sentences,  ranged  in  a  particular  order,  and  engraved 
upon  wood,  & c.  and  worn  about  the  neck,  or  feme  o- 
tlier  part  of  the  body.  See  Abracadabra. 

At  other  times  they  were  neither  written  nor  engra- 
ved  ;  but  prepared  with  many  fuperftitious  ceremonies, 
great  regard  being  ufually  paid  to  the  influence  of  the 
itars.  t  he  Arabians  have  given  t0  this  fpecies  of  a- 
mulet  the  name  of  TAirsMArt. 

All  nations  have  been  fond  of  amulets :  the  Tews 
were  extremely  fuperftitious  in  the  ufe  of  them,  to 
drive  away  difeafes ;  and  the  Mifna  forbids  them,  un- 
Iris  received  from  an  approved  man  who  had  cured  at 
tout  three  perfons  before  by  the  fame  means. 

Among  tile  Chriflians  of  the  early  times,  amulets 


were  made  of  the  wood  of  the  crofs,  or  ribbands  with  Amur 
a  text  of  fcripture  written  in  them,  as  prefer vatives  a-  -* 
gamft  difeaies.  Notwithftanding  the  progrefs  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  refinement,  there  is  not  any  country  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  even  at  this  day,  who  do  not  believe  in  fome 
charm  or  other.  The  pope  is  fuppofed  to  have  the  vir¬ 
tue  ot  making  amulets,  which  he  exercifes  in  the  cor- 
fec  rating  of  Jg„us  Du's,  &c.  The  fpunge  which  has 
w  iped  his  table,  was  formerly  m  great  veneration  as 
a  prefervative  from  wounds,  and  from  death  itfelf :  on 
this  account  it  was  fent  with  great  l’olemnity  by  Gre¬ 
gory  II.  to  the  duke  of  Aquitain. 

Amulets  are  now  much  fallen  from  the  repute  they 
were  anciently  in;  yet  the  great  Mr  Boyle  alleges  them 
as  an  mftance  of  the  increafe  of  external  effluvia  into 
the  habit,  in  order  to  iliow  the  great  porofity  of  the 
human  body.  He  adds,  that  he  is  perfuaded  fome  of 
thefe  external  medicines  do  anfwer ;  for  that  he  him' 
felf,  having  once  been  fubjeft  to  bleed  at  the  nofe,  and 
reduced  to  ufe  feveral  remedies  to  check  it,  found  the 
mofs  of  a  dead  man’s  fkull,  though  only  applied  fo  as 
to  touch  the  firin  till  the  mofs  was  warm  thereby,  the 
moil  eftedlual  of  any.  The  fame  Mr  Boyle  fhows  how 
the  effluvia,  even  ot  cold  amulets,  may,  in  tra<5t  ot 
time,  pervade  the  pores  of  a  living  animal ;  by  fuppo- 
lmg  an  agreement  between  the  pores  of  the  fidn  and 
the  figure  of  the  corpufcles.  Bellini  has  demonilrated: 

~}e,  P°nibility  <>f  the  thing  in  his  laft  propofitions  De 
rebnbtts ;  and  the  like  is  done  by  Dr  Wainv.  right,  Dr 

AMURAT,  or  Amurath,  I.  the  fourth  emperor 
o  tne  I  urks,.  and.  one  of  the  greatefi  princes  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  fucceeded  Solyman  in  1360.  He 
took  from  the  Greeks  Gallipoli,  Thrace,  and  Adriano- 
ple,  which  lafl  he  chofe  for  the  place  of  his  refidence. 
t'rrir^  the  piance  of  Bulgaria,  conquered  Mifnia, 
chaflifed  his  rebellious  bafhaws,  and  is  find  to  have  gain- 
ed  36  battles.  Tins  prince,  in  order  to  form  a  body 
of  devoted  troops  that  might  ferve  as  the  immediate 
guards  of  his  perfon  and  dignity,  appointed  lfis  offi¬ 
cers  to  fe.ze  annually,  as  the  imperial  propertv,  the 
fihn  part  of  the  Chnftian  youth  taken  in  war.  Thefe, 
after  being  .nftradled  in  the  Mahometan  religion,  inu- 
red  to  obedience  by  fevere  difeipline,  and  "trained  to 
warlike  exercifes,  were  formed  into  a  body  diftinfifiih- 
ed  by  the  name  of  Januaries,  or  New  Soldiers'".  E- 
very  fentmient  which  enthufiufm  can  infpire,  every 
mar :  of  diftmction  that  the  favour  of  the  prince  could 
confer,  were  employed  in  order  to  animate  this  body 
wit  maitial  ardour,  and  with  a  confcioufncfs  of  its 
own  pre-eminence.  The  JanifTaries  foon  became  the 
chief  flrength  and  pride  of  the  Ottoman  armies,  and 
were  aiftmguiQied  above  all  the  troops  whofe  duty-  it 
was  to  attend  on  the  perfon  of  the  Sultan— At  length 
the  death  of  Lazarus,  defpot  of  Servia,  who  had  en¬ 
deavoured  m  vain  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  Amura' Ids 
arms,  touched  Milo,  one  of  his  fervants,  in  fo  ftnfible 
a  manner,  that,  in  revenge,  he  ftabbed  the  fultan  in. 
the  midft  of  his  troops,  and  killed  him  upon  the  fpot, 

A.  D.  1389,  after  he  had  reigned  23  y'ears. 

A 'iTn'I  IL  r^ii Icth  emperor  of  the  Turks,  was 
the  eldeft  fon  of  Mahomet  I.  and  fucceeded  his  fa¬ 
ther  m  1421.  He  befieged  Conftaminople  and  Bel- 
grade  without  fuceefs;  but  he  took  Theffalonica  from 
the  Venetians,  and  compelled  the  prince  of  Eofnia 

and. 
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£mycte,  an J  John  Cafiriot  prince  of  Albany  to  pay  him  tri- 
Amyg'^'  bute.  He  obliged  the  latter  to  fend  his  three  fons  as 
lus  hofiages ;  among  whom  was  George,  celebrated  in  hi* 
- *  dory1  by  the  name  of  Scanderbeg.  John  Hanniades  de¬ 
feated  Amurat’s  troops,  and  obliged  him  to  make  peace 
with  the  Chridian  princes,  in  1442.  Thefe  .princes 
afterwards  breaking  the  peace,  Amurat  defeated  them 
in  the  famous  battle  of  Varna,  November  10th,  1444, 
which  proved  fo  fatal  to  the  Chridians,  and  in  which 
Ladiflaus  king  of  Hungary  was  killed.  He  afterwards 
xlefeatcd  Hunniades,  and  killed  above  20,000  of  his 
men  ;  but  George  Caftriot,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Scanderbeg,  being  re-eftabliflied  in  .  the  efiates  of 
Ins  father,  defeated  the  Turks  feveral  times,  and  obli¬ 
ged  Amurat  to  raife  the  iiege  of  Croia,  the  capital  of 
Albany.  Amurat  died,  chagrined  with  his  ill  fuccefs, 
and  infirm  with  age,  February  nth,  145  L  a-t  Adrian- 
oplc.  It  is  obferved  to  this  prince’s  honour,  that  he 
always  kept  his  treaties  with  the  greated  fidelity. 

AMYCL^E,  a  city  of  Laconia,  didant  about  i3 
miles  from  the  metropolis,  founded  by  Amyclas  the 
fon  of  Lacedxmon,  and  famed  afterwards  for  the  birth 
of  Caflor  and  Pollux  the  fons  of  Tydareus,  eighth 
king  of  Sparta.  It  was  afterwards  famed  for  fending 
a  confiderable  colony  of  its  own  inhabitants  into  Upper 
Calabria,  who  built  there  a  city  which  they  called  by 
the  fame  name.  This  lad  city  was  fituated  between 
Caieta  and  Terracina,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  fea.  According  to  Pliny  and  Solinus,  the 
territory  of  Amyclce  was  fo  infefted  with  vipers  and  o- 
ther  ferpents,  that  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  a- 
bandon  their  dwellings  and  fettle  elfe where. — Among 
the  ancient  poets,  the  Amycli,  or  inhabitants  of  this 
city,  obtained  the  epithet  of  taciti  or  filent.  The  rea- 
fon  of  this  was,  either  becaufe  it  was  built  by  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians,  who,  as  they  followed  the  doctrine  of 
Pythagoras,  were  always  inculcating  the  precept  of 
f lienee,  and  thence  called  taciti :  or  becaufe  of  a  law 
which  obtained  in  this  place,  forbidding  any  one,  un¬ 
der  fevere  penalties,  to  mention  the  approach  of  an  e- 
nemy.  Before  this  law  was  made  the  city  was  daily 
alarmed  by  falfe  reports,  as  the  enemy  had  been  already 
at  the  gates.  From  terrors  of  this  kind  the  abovcmcn- 
tioned  law  indeed  delivered  them  ;  but  in  the  end 
it  proved  the  ruin  of  the  city  :  For  the  Dorians  ap¬ 
pearing  unexpectedly  under  the  walls,  no  one  ventured 
to  tranlgrefs  the  law  :  fo  that  the  city  was  ealily  taken. 
They  reduced  it  to  an  inconfiderable  hamlet in  which, 
however,  were  feen  fome  of  the  remains  of  its  ancient 
grandeur.  One  of  the  fined  buildings  that  efcaped  the 
common  ruin,  was  the  temple  and  ftatue  of  Alexan¬ 
dra,  whom  the  inhabitants  pretended  to  be  the  fame 
with  Caftan  dr  a  the  daughter  of  Priam. 

AMYGDALUS,  the  Almond  and  Peach  :  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  icofan- 
dria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and,  in  the  natural  method,  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  36  th  order,  Pqihcicc<£.  The  characters 
are!  the  calyx  is  a  (ingle-leaved  pericinthium  beneath, 
tubular*  and  quinquefid  :  The  corolla  confifis  of  five 
oblong  petals,  which  are  inferted  into  the  calyx  :  The 
ft  ami  11  a  confifis  of  30  (lender  ere\fl  filaments  half  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  and  infertea  into  the  calyx ;  the 
antnerce  are  fimple  :  The  pift ilium  has  a  round  villous 
germen  above  ;  a  fimple  (tylus,  the  length  of.  the  ita- 
fnim ;  and  the  ftigma  headed  :  T  he  pericarftiu?n  is  a 


large  roundi fh  villous  drupa,  with  a  longitudinal  fur-  Amygda- 

row :  The  feed  is  an  ovate  cornprefted  nut  perforated  in 

the  pores.  ***** 

Species.  I.  The  Communis,  or  Common  Almond, 
a  native  of  Africa,  will  grow  to  near  20  feet  high  ; 
and  whether  planted  fingly  in  an  open  place,  or  mixed 
■with  others  in  clumps,  (hrubbery-quarters,  &c.  fhows 
itfelf  one  of  the  fined  flowering  trees  in  nature.  Thofe 
who  never  yet  faw  it,  may  eafily  conceive  what  a  noble 
appearance  this  tree  mud  make,  when  covered  all  over 
with  a  bloom  of  a  delicate  red,  which  will  be  in  March ; 
a  time  when  very  few  trees  are  ornamented  either  with 
leaves  or  flowers.  No  ornamental  plantation,  therefore, 
of  what  fort  or  kind  foever,  fliould  be  without  almond- 
trees.  Neither  are  the  beauties  of  the  flowers  the  on¬ 
ly  thing  defirable  in  this  tree  :  The  fruit  would  render 
it  worthy  of  planting,  were  there  110  other  motive.  It 
ripens  well,  and  its  goodnefs  is  not  unknown  to  us. — 

The  white-flowering  almond,  well  known  in  our  nurfe- 
rics,  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies,  and  is  "cultivated  for 
the  fake  of  the  flowers  and  the  fruit,  though  the  flowers 
are  inferior  to  the  others  ;  and  unlefs  it  be  fet  againd  a 
fouth  wall,  in  a  well  fheltered  place,  there  will  be  little 
hopes  of  bearing  Yuit. 

2.  The  Nana,  Dwarf  Almond,  is  a  native  of  Afia 
Minor.  Of  this  (hrub  there  are  two  forts,  the  Angle  and 
the  double.  Both  grow  to  about  four  or  five  feet  high, 
and  are  in  the  fird  edeem  as  dowering  fhrubs.  The 
Angle  fort  has  its  beauties  ;  but  the  double  kind  is 
matchlefs.  In  both  the  flowers  are  arranged  the  whole 
length  of  the  lad  year’s  (hoots  ;  their  colour  is  a  deli¬ 
cate  red;  and  they  ihow  themfelves  early  in  the  fpring, 
which  dill  enhances  their  value. 

3.  The  Perfica,  or  Peach,  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of 
Europe ;  but  of  what  place  is  net  known.  Cultivation 
has  produced  many  varieties  of  this  fruit;  of  which  the 
following  are  the  mod  edeemed. 


1.  The  White  Nutmeg. 

2.  The  Red  Nutmeg. 

3.  The  Early  Purple. 
The  Small  Mignon. 


The  White  Magdalen. 


The  Yellow  Alberge. 
The  Large  French 
Mignon. 

8.  The  Beautiful  Chev- 

reufe. 

9.  The  Red  Magdalen. 

10.  The  Chancellor. 

11.  Smith’s  Newington. 

1 2.  The  Montauban. 

1  3.  The  Malta. 

14.  The  Vineufe. 


1 5.  The  Bellegarde., 

16.  The  Bourdine. 

1 7.  The  Roftanna. 

18.  The  Admirable. 

1 9.  The  Old  Newington. 

20.  The  Royal.v 

21.  The  Rambouillet. 

22.  The  Portugal. 

23.  The  Late  Admirable. 

24.  The  Nivette. 

25.  Venus’s  Nipple. 

26.  The  Late  Purple. 

27.  The  Perfique. 

$8.  The  Catharine. 


29.  The  Mondrous  Pavy. 
x  iiw  T  30.  The  Bloody  Peach. 

The  White  Nutmeg  is  the  fird  peach  in  feafoh,  it 
being  often  in  perfection  by  the  end  of  July.  The 
leaves  are  doubly  ferated,  the  flower  large,  and  of  a 
pale  colour  ;  the  fruit  is  white,  finall,  and  round  ;  the 
flefli  too  is  white,  parts  from  the  done,  and  has  a  fuga- 


rv,  mufky  flavour. 

'  The  Red  Nutmeg  hath  yellowifh  green  leaves,  wita 
ferpentine  edges,  which  are  (lightly  ferrated.  The 
flowers  are  large,  open,  and  of  a  deep  blufii-colour. 
The  fruit  is  larger  and  rounder  than  the  former,  and  is 
of  a  bright  vermilion  next  the  fun,  but  more  yellow  on 
the  other  fide,  The  flefli  is  white*  except  next  the 

ftonef 
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Amygda-  ftone,  from  which  it  feparates,  and  has  a  rich  mu/ky 
flavour.  It  ripens  juft  after  the  white  nutmeg. 

The  Early  Purple  hath  fmooth  leaves,  terminated  in 
a  fliarp  point.  The  flowers  are  large,  open,  and  of  a 
lively  red.  The  fruit  is  large,  round,  and  covered  with 
a  fine  deep  red  coloured  down.  The  flefh  is  white,  red 
next  the  Stone,  and  full  of  a  rich  vinous  juice.  Ripe 
about  the  middle  of  Auguft. 

The  Small  Mignon  hath  leaves  flightly  ferrated,  and 
the  flowers  fmall  and  contracted.  The  peach  is  round, 
of  a  middling  fize,  tinged  with  darkilh  red  on  the  fun- 
fide,  and  is  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour  on  the  other. 
The  flefh  is  white,  parts  from  the  ftone,  where  it  is  red, 
and  contains  plenty  of  a  vinous,  fugary  juice.  Ripens 
rather  before  the  former. 

The  White  Magdalen  hath  long,  Aiming,  pale  green 
leaves,  deeply  ferrated  on  the  edges,  and  the  wood  is 
moftly  black  at  the  pith.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
open,  appear  early,  and  are  of  a  pale  red.  The  fruit 
is  round,  rather  large,  of  a  yellowifti-white  colour,  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  funny  fide,  where  it  is  flightly  ftreaked 
with  red.  The  flefh  is  white  to  the  ftone,  from  which 
it  feparates,  and  the  juice  is  pretty  well  flavoured.  Ripe 
at  the  end  of  Auguft. 

The  Yellow  Alberge  hath  deep  red,  middle-fized 
flowers :  the  peach  is  fmaller  than  the  former,  of  a 
yellow  colour  on  the  fhady  fide,  and  of  a  deep  red  on 
the  other.  The  flefh  is  yellow,  red  at  the  ftone,  and 
the  juice  is  fugary  and  vinous. 

The  Great  French  Mignon  hath  large,  finely  ferra¬ 
ted  leaves,  and  beautiful  red  flowers.  The  fruit  is 
large,  quite  round,  covered  with  a  fine  fattiny  down, 
of  a  brownifh  red  colour  on  the  funny  fide,  and  of  a 
greenifh  yellow  on  the  other.  The  flefh  is  white,  ea- 
fily  parts  from  the  fkin,  and  is  copioufly  ftored  with  a 
fugary  high-flavoured  juice.  Ripe  near  the  middle  of 
Auguft. 

The  Beautiful  Chevreufe  hath  plain  leaves,  and  fmall 
contracted  flowers.  The  fruit  is  rather  oblong,  of  a 
middling  fize,  of  a  fine  red  colour  next  the  fun,  but 
yellow  on  the  other  fide.  The  flefh  is  yellowifh,  parts 
from  the  ftone,  and  is  full  of  a  rich  fugary  juice.  It 
ripens  a  little  after  the  former. 

The  Red  Magdalen  hath  deeply  ferrated  leaves,  and 
large  open  flowers.  The  fruit  is  large,  round,  and  of 
a  fine  red  next  the  fun.  The  flefh  is  firm,  white,  fepa¬ 
rates  from  the  ftone,  where  it  is  very  red  ;  the  juice  is 
fugary,  and  of  an  exquifite  rica  flavour.  Ripe  at  the 
end  of  Auguft. 

The  Chancellor  hath  large,  flightly  ferrated  leaves. 
The  peach  is  about  the  fize  of  the  Beautiful  Chevreufe, 
but  rather  rounder.  The  fkin  is  very  thin,  of  a  fine 
red  on  the  funny  fide  ;  the  flefh  is  white  and  melting, 
parts  from  the  ftone  and  the  juice  is  very  rich  and  fu¬ 
gary.  It  ripens  with  the  former. 

The  leaves  of  Smithes  Newington  are  ferrated,  and 
the  flowers  are  large  and  open.  The  fruit  is  of  a  middle 
fize,  of  a  fine  red  on  the  funny  fide  ;  the  flefh  white 
and  firm,  but  very  red  at  the  ftone,  to  which  it  flicks 
elofely,  and  the  juice  has  a  pretty  good  flavour.  Ri¬ 
pens  with  the  former. 

The  Montauban  hath  ferrated  leaves,  and  large  open 
flowers.  The  fruit  is  about  the  fize  of  the  former,  of 
a  purplifh  red  next  the  fun,  but  of  a  pale  one  on  the 
fhady  fide..  The  flsfii  is  melting,  and  white  even  to 


the  ftone,  from  which  it  feparates.  The  juice  is  rich, 
and  well  flavoured.  It  ripens  a  little  before  the  for¬ 
mer. 

The  Malta  hath  deeply  ferrated  leaves,  and  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  large  and  open.  The  fruit  is  almoft  round,  of 
a  fine  red  next  the  fun,  marbled  with  a  deeper  red,  but 
the  fhady  fide  is  of  a  deep  green.  The  flefh  is  fine, 
white,  except  at  the  ftone,  from  which  it  parts,  where 
it  is  of  a  deep  red  ;  the  juice  is  a  little  mufky,  and  a- 
greeable.  It  ripens  at  the  end  of  Auguft,  or  beginning 
of  September. 

The  Vineufe  hath  large  deep  green  leaves,  and  full 
bright  red  flowers.  The  fruit  is  round,  of  a  middle 
fize  ;  the  fkin  is  thin,  all  over  red  ;  the  flefh  fine  and 


white,  except  at  the  ftone,  where  it  is  very  red,  and 
the  juice  is  copious  and  vinous.  Ripe  in  the  middle  of 
September. 

The  Bellegarde  hath  fmooth  leaves,  and  fmall  con¬ 
tracted  flowers.  The  fruit  is  very  large,  round,  and  of 
a  deep  purple  colour  next  the  fun.  The  flefh  is  white, 
parts  from  the  ftone,  where  it  is  of  a  deep  red,  and 
the  juice  is  rich  and  excellent.  It  ripens  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  Bourdine  hath  large,  fine  green,  plain  leaves* 
and  fmall  flelh  coloured  contracted  flowers.  The  fruit 
is  round,  of  a  dark  red  next  the  fun ;  the  flelh  white, 
except  at  the  ftone,  where  it  is  of  a  deep  red,  and  the 
juice  is  rich  and  vinous.  Ripens  with  the  former. 

The  Roffanna  hath  plain  leaves,  and  fmall  contract¬ 
ed  flowers.  The  fruit  is  rather  longer  than  the  alberge, 
and  fome  count  it  only  a  variety  of  the  latter.  The 
flefh  is  yellow,  and  parts  from  the  ftone,  where  it  is  red ; 
the  juice  is  rich  and  vinous.  Ripe  early  in  Septem¬ 
ber. 

The  Admirable  hath  plain  leaves,  and  fmall  contract¬ 
ed  flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale  red.  The  fruit  is  very 
large  and  round  ;  the  flefh  is  firm,  melting,  and  white, 
parts  from  the  ftone,  and  is  there  red  ;  and  the  juice 
has  a  fweet,  fugary,  high  vinous  flavour.  Ripe  early 
in  September. 

The  Old  Newington  hath  ferrated  leaves,  and  large 
open  flowers.  The  fruit  is  large,  of  a  fine  red  next 
the  fun ;  the  fiefh  is  white,  flicks  clofe  to  the  ftone, 
where  it  is  of  a  deep  red,  and  the  juice  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  flavour.  It  ripens  juft  after  the  former. 

The  Royal  hath  plain  leaves,  and  fmall  contracted 
flowers.  The  fruit  is  about  the  fize  of  the  admirable, 
and  refembles  it,  except  that  it  has  fometimes  a  few 
knobs  or  warts.  The  flefh  is  white,  melting,  and  full 
of  a  rich  juice ;  it  parts  from  the  ftone,  and  is  there  of 
a  deep  red.  Ripe  about  the  middle  of  September. 

The  Rambouillet  hath  leaves  and  flowers  like  the 
royal.  The  fruit  is  rather  round  than  long,  of  a  mid¬ 
dling  fize,  and  deeply  divided  by  a  furrow.  It  is  of  a 
bright  yellow  on  the  fhady  fide,  but  of  a  fine  red  on 
the  other.  The  flefh  is  melting,  yellow,  parts  from 
the  ftone,  where  it  is  of  a  deep  red,  and  the  juice  is 
rich  and  vinous.  Ripe  with  the  former. 

The  Portugal  hath  plain  leaves,  and  large  open  flow¬ 
ers.  The  fruit  is  large,  fpotted,  and  of  a  beautiful  red 
on  the  funny  fide.  The  fldh  is  firm,  white,  flicks  to 
the  ftone,  and  is  there  red.  The  ftone  is  fmall,  deeply 
furrowed,  and  the  juice  is  rich  and  fugary.  Ripe  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  Se  ptember. 

The  Late  Admirable  hath  ferrated  leaves^  and  brown-- 
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Amygda-  ifh  red  fmall  contra&ed  flowers.  The  fruit  is  rather 
lus.  }arge  and  round,  of  a  bright  red  next  the  fun,  marbled 
WY~/  with  a  deeper.  The  flelh  is  of  a  greenifh-white,  and 
flicks  to  the  (lone,  where  it  hath  feveral  red  veins;  the 
juice  is  rich  and  vinous.  Ripe  about  the  middle  of 
September. 

The  Nivette  hath  ferrated  leaves,  and  fmall  contract¬ 
ed  flowers.  The  fruit  is  large  and  roundifli,  of  a  bright 
red  colour  next  the  fun,  but  of  a  pale  yellow  on  the 
fhady-fide.  The  flefh  is  of  a  greeniih-yellow,  parts 
from  the  Hone,  where  it  is  very  red,  and  is  copioufly 
flored  with  a  rich  juice.  It  ripens  about  the  middle  of 
September. 

Venus’s  Nipple  hath  finely  ferrated  leaves,  and  rofe- 
coloured,  fmall  contra&ed  flowers,  edged  with  carmine. 
The  fruit  is  of  a  middling  fize,  and  has  a  riflnglike  a 
bre  ift.  It  is  of  a  faint  red  on  die  fun-fide,  and  on  the 
fhady  one  of  a  ftraw- colour.  The  flefh  is  melting, 
white,  feparates  from  the  Hone,  where  h  is  red,  and  the 
juice  is  rich  and  fugary.  Ripens  late  in  September. 

The  Late  Purple  hath  large,  ferrated  leaves,  which 
are  varioufly  contorted,  and  the  flowers  are  fmall  and 
contracted.  The  fruit  is  round,  large,  of  a  dark  red 
on  the  funny  fide,  and  yellowifh  on  the  other.  The 
flefh  is  melting,  white,  parts  from  the  flone,  where  it 
is  red,  and  the  juice  is  fweet  and  high-flavoured.  Ri¬ 
pens  with  the  former. 

The  Perifque  hath  large,  very  long  indented  leaves, 
and  fmall  contracted  flowers.  The  fruit  is  large,  ob¬ 
long,  of  a  fine  red  next  the  fun ;  the  flefh  firm,  white, 
but  red  at  the  flone,  juicy,  and  of  a  high  pleafant  fla¬ 
vour.  The  (talk  has  frequently  a  fmall  knot  upon  it. 
Ripe  late  in  September.  ' 

The  Catharine  hath  plain  leaves,  and  fmall  flowers. 
The  fruit  is  large,  round,  of  a  very  dark  red  next  the 
fun.  The  flefh  white,  firm,  flicks  clofe  to  the  flone, 
and  is  there  of  a  deep  red.  The  juice  is  rich  and  plea¬ 
fant.  It  ripens  early  in  October. 

The  Monftrous  Pavy  hath  large,  very  flightly  ferrated 
leaves,  and  large,  but  rather  contracted  flowers.  1  he 
fruit  is  round,  and  very  large,  whence  its  name.  It  is 
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of  a  fine  red  on  the  funny  fide,  and  of  a  greenifh-white 
on  the  other.  The  flefh  is  white,  melting,  flicks  clofe 
to  the  flone,  and  is  there  of  a  deep  red.  It  is  pretty 
full  of  juice,  v  hich  in  dry  feafons  is  fugary,  vinous,  and 
agreeable.  Ripe  towards  the  end  of  October. 

The  Bloody  Peach  hath  rather  large,  ferrated  leaves, 
which  turn  red  in  autumn.  The  fruit  is  of  a  middling 
fize,  the  fkin  all  over  of  a  dull  red,  and  the  flefh  is  red 
down  to  the  flone.  The  fruit  is  but  dry.  and  the  juice 
rather  fliarp  and  bitterilh.  It  feldoms  ripens,  well  in 
England,  but  is  well  worth  cultivating  notwithftand- 
ing?  for  the  fruit  bake  and  preferve  excellent  well.  . 

The  peach-tree  has  hitherto  been  planted  againft 
walls  for  the  fake  of  the  fruit :  “  but  (fays  Hanbury)  , 
as  I  hardly  ever  knew  a  perfon  who  was  not  flruck  with 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers  when  in  full  blow  againfl  a 
wall,  why  fhould  it  not  have  a  fliare  in  wildernefs- 
qu al  ters  and  fhrubberies,  amongfl  the  forts  of  almonds, 
&c  ?  It  may  be  kept  down,  or  permitted  to  grow  to 
the  height  of  the  owner’s  fancy  ;  and  the  flowers  aie 
inferior  to  none  of  the  other  forts.  Add  to  this,  they 
frequently,  in  well- flickered  places,  produce  fruit  which 
will  be  exceeding  well-flowered  ;  and  thus  the  owner 
may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  double  treat.”  1  he  above 
Vol.  I.  Part  II. 


obfervations  refpecl  the  Angle  peach  ;  with  regard  to  Amygda- 
the  double-flowered,  it  is  generally  propagated  for  or-  ius* 
namental  plantations,  and  is  univerfally  acknowledged'' 
to  be  one  of  the  fined  flowering  trees  yet  known. 

Againft  a  wall,  however,  thefe  trees  are  always  the 
faireft ;  and  if  they  have  this  advantage,  they  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  very  good  fruit. 

The  Nectarine,  according  to  Linnaeus,  is  only  a 
variety  of  the  peach ;  its  having  a  fmooth  coat  being 
only  an  accident  originally.  Of  this  alfo  many  varie¬ 
ties  are  now  cultivated  ;  and  the  following  are  fome 
of  the  mofl  efleemed  :  1.  The  Elruge.  2.  The  New¬ 
ington.  3.  The  Scarlet.  4.  The  Roman.  5.  The 
Murrey.  6.  The  Italian.  7.  The  Golden.  3,  The 
Temple’s. 

The  Elruge  hath  large  ferrated  leaves,  and  fmall 
flowers.  The  fruit  is  of  a  middling  fize,  of  a  dark 
purple  colour  next  the  fun,  and  of  a  greenifh  yellow 
on  the  fhady  fide.  The  flefh  parts  from  the  flone-,  and 
has  a  foft,  melting,  good  flavoured  juice.  Ripe  early 
in  Auguft. 

The  Newington  hath  ferrated  leaves,  and  large,  open 
flowers.  The  fruit  is  pretty  large,  of  a  beautiful  red 
on  the  funny  fide,  but  of  a  bright  yellow  on  the  other. 

The  flefh  flicks  to  the  flone,  is  there,  of  a  deep  red  co¬ 
lour,  and  the  juice  has  an  excellent  rich  flavour.  Ripe 
towards  the  end  of  Augufl. 

The  Scarlet  is  rather  lefs  than  the  former,  of  a  fine 
fcarlet  colour  next  the  lun,  but  fades  to  a  pale  red  on 
the  fhady  fide.  It  ripens  near  the  time  of  the  former. 

The  Roman,  or  duller  red  neflarine,  hath  plain 
leaves,  and  large  flowers.  The  fruit  is  large,  of  a  deep 
red  towards  the  fun,  but  yellowifh  on  the  fhady  fide. 

The  flefh  is  firm,  flicks  to  the  flone,  and  is  there  red  ; 
the  juice  is  rich,  and  has  an  excellent  flavour.  Ripe 
about  the  end  of  Augufl. 

The  Murrey  is  a  middling-fize'd  fruit,  of  a  dirty 
red  colour  on  the  funny  fide,  and  yellowifh  on  the 
fhady  one.  The  flefh  is  firm,  and  tolerably  well  fla¬ 
voured.  It  ripens  early  in  September. 

The  Italian  Ne&arine  hath  fmooth  leaves  and  fmall 
flowers  ;  the  fruit  is  red  next  the  fun,  but  yellowifh  on 
the  other  fide ;  flefh  firm,  adheres  to  the  flone,  where 
it  is  red,  and  when  ripe,  which  is  early  in  September, 
has  an  excellent  flavour. 

The  Golden  Nectarine  has  an  agreeable  red  colour 
next  the  fun,  bright  yellow  on  the  oppofite  fide  ;  flefh 
very  yellow,  flicks  to  the  flone,  where  it  is  of  a  pale 
red,  has  a  rich  flavour,  and  ripens  in  September.  . 

Temple’s  Nectarine  is  of  a  middling  fize,  of  a  fair 
red  next  the  fun,  of  a  yellowifh  green  on  the  other  fide ; 
flefh  white  near  the  flone,  from  which  it  leparates  ;  ri¬ 
pens  in  September,  and  has  a  high  poignant  flavour. 

Propagation ,  &c.  All  the  above  fpecies  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  inoculating  them  into  plum-flocks  in  Augufl. 

The  flocks  fhould  be  firft  planted  in  the  nurfery  when 
of  the  fize  of  a  ftraw  ;  and  the  firft  or  fee ondfummer 
after  they  will  be  ready  to  receive  the  bud.  The  ufual 
method  of  inoculation  mull  be  obferved,  and  there  is 
no  danger  of  fuccefs;  though  it  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  double-bloffomed  peach  fhould  always 
be  worked  into  the  flocks  of  the  mufiel-plum.  The 
two  forts  of  dwarf  almond  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
layers,  or  from  the  fuckers,  which  they  iometimes  fend 
forth  in  great  plenty.  ^  The 
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&aivgda-  The  varieties  of  the  peach  are  produced  like  thofe 
Jus*  of  the  finer  flowers,  by  fowing  the  feeds  ;  and  though 
many  raifed  this  way  will  be  of  little  value,  as  is  alfo 
the  cafe  of  flowers,  yet  probably  among  a  parcel  of 
ftones,  faved  from  the  finer  kinds  of  peaches,  there 
would  be  fome  new  kinds  produced  ;  which,  as  they 
were  raifed  here,  would  be  eafily  kept  up  in  their  per- 
feftion,  which  is  not  to  be  expe&ed  of  thofe  brought 
from  other  countries.  The  beft  method  of  faving  the 
ftones  is,  to  let  fome  of  the  fineft  peaches  of  the  beft 
Jcinds  hang  till  they  drop  of  themfelves  from  the  tree, 
and  then  the  ftones  fhould  be  immediately  planted  on 
a  bed  of  light  dry  earth,  planting  them  about  three 
inches  deep  in  the  earth,  and  at  about  four  inches  afun- 
der.  The  beds  fhould  be  covered  to  preferve  them  in 
the  winter  ;  and  in  fpring,  when  the  plants  come  up, 
they  muft  be  cleared  of  weeds,  and  well  watered.  The 
next  fpring  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and 
planted  in  the  nurfery,  in  rows  three  feet  afunder,  and 
cne  foot  diftant  from  each  other  ;  laying  a  little  mulch 
upon  the  furface  of  the  ground  about  their  roots,  and 
in  a  dry  fpring  watering  them  once  in  a  week ;  and 
after  one  or  two  years  ftanding  here,  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain ;  or  they 
may  at  that  time,  when  the  condition  of  their  fruit  is 
known,  be  grafted  on  other  flocks. 

There  are  two  general  rules  given  for  the  pruning 
of  peach  and  ne&arine  trees  ;  viz.  i.  Always  to  have 
enough  of  bearing  wood ;  And,  2.  Not  to  lay  in  the 
branches  too  clofe  to  one  another.  All  peach  trees 
produce  their  fruit  from  the  young  wood  either  of  the 
fame,  or  at  the  moft  of  the  former  year’s  fhoot ;  for 
which  reafon  the  branches  are  to  be  fo  pruned,  as .  to 
encourage  them  to  throw  out  new  fhoots  in  every  part 
of  the  tree  i  and  this  is  to  be  done  in  May  ;  when  by 
pinching,  or  flopping  the  ftrong  fhoots,  there  may  be 
new  wood  forced  out  in  any  part  of  the  tree.  This  is 
the  method  of  the  fummer  pruning :  the  winter  pru¬ 
ning  is  ufually  done  in  February  or  March  ;  but  is 
much  better  done  at  Michaelmas,  as  foon  as  their  leaves 
begin  to  fall ;  and  the  wounds  will  then  have  time  to 
heal  before  the  fevere  frofts  come  on. 

In  pruning  of  thefe  trees  it  muft  always  be  obfer- 
ved  alfo,  that  it  is  beft  done  under  a  wood  bud,  not  a 
bloffom  bud ;  which  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  wood 
bud’s  being  lefs  turgid,  and  longer  and  narrower  than 
the  bloffom  bud  ;  for  if  the  fhoot  have  not  a  leading 
bud  where  it  is  cut,  it  will  commonly  die  down  to  the 
leading  bud.  In  nailing  the  fhoots  to  the  wall,  they 
fhould  be  placed  at  as  equal  diftances  as  poflible  ;  and 
fo  far  apart  that  the  leaves  may  have  room  ;  and  they 
muft  always  be  trained  as  horizontally  as  poflible,  that 
the  lower  part  of  the  tree  may  be  well  wooded,  which 
it  will  not  be  if  the  branches  are  fuffered  to  run  up¬ 
right.  When,  the  fruit  is  fet  and  grown  to  the  fize  of 
a  fmali  nut,  it  fhould  be  thinned,  and  left  five  or  fix 
Inches  afunder  ;  by  this  management  the  fruit  will  be 
larger  and  better  tailed,  and  the  trees  in  a  condition 
to  bear  well  the  fucceeding  year.  The  quantity  of 
fruit  to  be  left  on  large  fuli  grown  trees  fhould  never 
be  greater  than  five  dozen  upon  each ;  but  on  middling 
trees,  three  or  four  dozen  will  be  enough.  If  the  fea- 
fon  fhould  prove  hot  and  dry,  it  will  be  proper  to  draw 
Kg  the  earth  round  the  Item  of  each  tree,  to  form  a 
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hollow  bafoft  of  about  fixr  feet  in  diameter,  and  cover  Axnyjdf* 
the  furface  of  the  ground  in  this  bafon  with  mulch ;  ( 

and  once  in  a  week  or  fortnight,  according  to  the 
draught  of  the  feafon,  to  pour  down  eight  or  ten  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  to  the  root  of  each  tree  ;  or  the  water 
may  be  fprinkled  by  an  engine  over  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  which,  fhaking  down  to  the  roots,  will  pro¬ 
mote  the  growth  of  the  fruit  and  prevent  its  falling  off 
the  trees.  This,  however,  fhould  be  continued  only- 
while  the  fruit  is  growing. 

The  peach-tree,  as  well  as  the  rofe-tree,  are  very  fub- 
jedl  to  be  over-run  with  the  aphides  ;  which  may  be 
deftroyed  by  fumigating  the  houfe  in  which  the  plants 
are  kept  with  tobacco,  or,  which  is  faid  to  be  the  moft 
effectual  method,  by  fleam  raifed  from  water  poured  over 
the  flues  f. — Soap-fuds  are  faid  to  deftroy  effedually  thet  See  KiU 
different  fpecies  of  infers  that  infeft  fruit-trees  growing0” 
againft  walls,  and  particularly  the  peach,  cherry,  and  c  es% 
plum.  For  this  purpofe,  a  perfon  on  a  ladder  fhould 
pour  them  from  a  watering-pot  over  both  trees  and  wall, 
beginning  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  bringing  it  on  in 
courfes  from  top  to  bottom.  The  fuds  contribute  like- 
wife,  it  is  faid,  to  preferve  the  wood  of  the  delicate  and 
tender  kinds  of  peaches. 

Ufa.  Swegt  almonds  are  reckoned  to  afford  little 
nourifhment ;  and,  when  eaten  in  fubftance,  are  not 
eafy  of  digeftion,  unlefs  thoroughly  comminuted :  Peel¬ 
ed,  and  eaten  fix  or  eight  at  a  time,  they  fometimes 
give  prefent  relief  in  the  heart-burn.  But  in  medicine 
they  are  moftly  ufed  for  making  emulfions ;  and  they 
abound  not  only  with  an  oil,  but  likewife  with  a  muci¬ 
lage  fit  for  incorporating  oil  and  water  together. 

Emulfions  are  commonly  prepared  from  almonds,  by 
beating  an  ounce  of  them,  after  being  blanched,  into 
a  fine  pulp,  in  a  marble  or  ftone  mortar ;  and  tritura¬ 
ting  them  well  with  half  an  ounce  (more  or  lefs)  of 
fine  fugar ;  and  then  adding  by  little  at  a  time,  a 
quart  of  water;  taking  care  to  continue  grinding 
them  while  the  water  is  poured  on ;  after  which  the 
white  milky  liquor  is  ftrained  through  a  cloth,  and  put 
into  a  quart  bottle.  Some  people  add  a  dram  of 
blanched  bitter  almonds  to  an  ounce  of  the  fweet, 
which  they  think  make  the  emulfions  more  agreeable. 

Such  emulfions  have  been  much  ufed  as  drink  in  acute 
difeafes,  for  diluting  and  blunting  acrimonious  juices 
in  the  firft  paffages,  and  acrid  faline  particles  in  the. 
blood  ;  and  for  foftening  and  lubricating  the  fibres  and 
membranes. 

It  has  been  a  common  pra&ice  to  diffolve  from  half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  or  more,  of  gum  arabic  in  the 
water  ufed  for  making  the  emulfions ;  and  to  make  pa¬ 
tients  drink  freely  of  them,  while  blifters  are  applied 
to  the  body,  in  order  to  prevent  ftranguary;  and  to  or¬ 
der  them  to  be  ufed  in  cafes  of  gravel,  and  of  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  bladder  or  urethra  ;  and  in  heat  of  urine 
from  virulent  gonorrhoea  or  other  caufes. 

Camphor,  refin  of  jalap,  and  other  refinous  fubftanr 
ces,  by  being  triturated  with  almonds,  become  mifcible 
with  water,  and  more  mild  and  pleafant  than  they  were 
before  ;  and  therefore  they  are  frequently  ordered  to 
be  rubbed  with  them,  and  made  up  into  pills  or  bolu- 
fes,  with  the  addition  of  fome  conferve  or  gum  arabic. 
mucilage ;  or  they  are  incorporated  with  watery  li¬ 
quors  into  the  form  of  an  emulfion. 

Formerly 
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Formerly  the  feeds' of  the  lettuce,  of  the  cucumber,  to  be  tutor  to  his 
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of  the  white  poppy,  and  of  a  number  of  other  plants, 
were  employed  for  making  emulfions  ;  but  now  in  this 
country  the  fweet  almonds  fupply  the  place  of  all  the 
reft. 

The  bitter  almonds  are  not  fo  much  ufed  as  they 
were  formerly  ;  becaufe  they  have  been  found  to  de- 
ftroy  fome  forts  of  animals  :  this  effe£  was  related  by 
the  ancients,  but  believed  to  be  fiaitious  ;  becaufe 
when  eaten  by  men  they  appear  to  be  innocent,  and 
to  produce  no  deleterious  effedts.  However,  the  fa£s 
related  by  Wepfer  in  his  Treatife  de  Cicuta  Aquatica , 
having  been  confirmed  by  later  experiments  :  and  it 
having  been  difcovered  that  a  water  drawn  from  them 
had  deleterious  effedls,  and  that  the  diftilled  water  from 
the  lauro-cerafus  leaves,  which  have  a  bitter  tafte  re- 
fembling  that  of  bitter  almonds,  was  ftill  more  poifon- 
ous  ;  it  raifed  a  fufpicion  of  the  wholefomenefs  of  thofe 
bitter  fubftances,  and  has  made  phyficians  more  cau¬ 
tious  of  ufing  them,  though  they  have  teen  employed 
for  making  orgeate  and  other  liquors,  without  produ¬ 
cing  any  bad  effedls.  . 

As  to  the  peach  and  neftarine,  they  are  fufficiently 
known  as  delicious  fruits.  Peach-flowers  have  an  a- 
greeable  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh  tafte  ;  diftilled,  without 
any  addition,  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  they  yield 
one  fixth  their  weight,  or  more,  of  a  whitifh  liquor, 
which,  as  Mr  Bolduc  obferves,  communicates  to  a  large 
quantity  of  other  liquids  a  flavour  like  that  of  the  ker¬ 
nels  of  fruits.  An  infufion  in  water  of  half  an  ounce 
of  the  frefti-gathered  flowers,  or  a  dram  of  them  when 
dried,  fweetened  with  fugar,  proves  for  children  an  ufe- 
ful  laxative  and  anthelmintic:  the  leaves  of  the  tree 
are,  with  this  intention,  fomewhat  more  efficacious, 
though  lefs  agreeable.  The  fruit  has  the  fame  quality 
with  the  other  fweet  fruits,  that  of  abating  heat, 
quenching  thirft,  and  gently  loofening  the  belly. 

AMYLACEOUS,  from  amylum  “  flarch;”  a  tenn 
applied  to  the  fine  flour  of  farinaceous  feeds,  in  which 
confifts  their  nutritive  part.  See  Bread. 

AMYNTA,  in  literary  hiftory,  a  beautiful  paftoral 
comedy,  compofed  by  T aflo  ;  the  model  of  all  drama¬ 
tic  pieces  wherein  fhepherds  are  a£ors.  The  Pajlor 
Fidoy  and  FUii  d't  Sciro ,  are  only  copies  of  this  excel¬ 
lent  piece.  „  ,  , 

AMYNTOR,  ctfiviTvp  formed  of  the  verb  i 

defend,  or  avenge,  properly  denotes  a  perfon  who  de¬ 
fends  or  vindicates  a  caufe.  In  this  fenfe,  Mr  Toland 
intitles  his  defence  of  Milton’s  life,  Amyntor ,  as  being 
a  vindication  of  that  work  againft  Mr  Rlackhall  and 
others,  who  had  charged  him  with  queftioning  the  au¬ 
thority  of  fome  of  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament, 
and  declaring  his  doubt  that  feveral  pieces  under  the 
'name  of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  received  now  by  the 
whole  Chriftian  church,  were  fuppofititious. 


w  children.  The  great  improvements 

they  made  under  his  direction  induced  the  fecretary  to 
recommend  him  to  the  princefs  Margaret  duchefs  of 
Berry,  only  After  of  Francis  I.  and  by  means  of  this 
recommendation  Amyot  was  made  public  profefTor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  in  the  univerfity  of  Bourges.  It 
was  during  this  time  he  tranflated  into  French  the 
«  Amours  of  Theagines  and  Chariclea,”  which  Fran¬ 
cis  I.  was  fo  pleafed  with,  that  he  conferred  upon  him 
the  abbey  of  Bellofane.  He  alfo  tranflated  Plutarch’s 
Lives,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  king;  and  after¬ 
wards  undertook  that  of  Plutarch’s  Morals,  which  he 
ended  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  and  dedicated  to 
that  prince.  Charles  conferred  upon  him  the  abbey  of 
St  Cornelius  de  Compiegne,  and  made  him  great  al¬ 
moner  of  France  and  bifhop  of  Auxerre.  He  died  in 

1 593,  aged  79*  _  ,  . 

AMYRALDISM,  a  name  given  by  fome  writers 
to  the  do&rine  of  univerfal  grace,  as  explained  and  af- 
ferted  by  Amyraldus,  or  Mofes  Amyrault,  and  others 
his  followers,  among  the  reformed  in  France,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 

This  do£rine  principally  confifted  of  the  following 
particulars,  viz.  that  God  de/ires  the  happinefs  of  all 
men,  and  none  are  excluded  by  a  divine  decree  ;  that 
none  can  obtain  falvation  without  faith  in  Chrift  ;  that 
God  refufes  to  none  the  power  of  believing ,  though  he 
does  not  grant  to  all  his  afliftance,  that  they  may  im¬ 
prove  this  power  to  faving  purpofes  ;  and  that  many 
perifti  through  their  own  fault.  Thofe  who  embraced 
this  doarine  were  called  Univerfalifis  ;  though  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  they  rendered  grace  univerfal  in  words, ,  but  partial 
in  reality,  and  are  chargeable  with  greater  inconfiften- 
ces  than  the  Supralapfartans . 

AMYRAULT  (Mofes),  an  eminent  French  Pro- 
teftant  divine,  born  at  Bourgueil  in  Touraine  in  1596. 
He  ftudied  at  Saumur,  where  he  was  chofen  profefTor 
of  theology ;  and  his  learned  works  gained  him  the  e- 
fteem  of  Catholics  as  well  as  Proteftants,  particularly 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  confulted  him  on  a  plan  of  re¬ 
uniting  their  churches,  which  however,  as  may  well  be 
fuppoled,  came  to  nothing.  He  publifhed  a  piece  in 
which  he  attempted  to  explain  the  myftery  of  prede- 
fti nation  and  grace,  which  occafioned  a  controverfy 
between  him  and  fome  other  divines.  He  alfo  wrote. 
An  Apology  for  the  Proteftants  ;  a  Paraphrafe  on  the 
New  Teftament ;  and  feveral  other  books.  This  emi¬ 
nent  divine  died  in  1664.  #  t 

AMYRIS :  A  genus  of  the  monogyma  order,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants.  The  charaaers 
are  :  The  calyx  is  a  fmall  fingle-leaved  perianthium, 
four  toothed  and  perfiftent :  The  corolla  confifts  of  four 
oblong  petals,  concave  and  expanding  :  The  Jtamina 
confift  of  eight  ere£  fubulated  filaments  ;  the  anther® 
are  oblong,  ere<ft,  and  the  length  of  the  corolla  :  The 


at  Paris,  in  the  college  of  Cardinal  Le  Moine.  He 
was  naturally  dull  and  heavy  ;  but  diligence  and  appli¬ 
cation  made  amends  for  thefe  natural  defetfs.  He  left 
Paris  at  the  age  of  twenty-three;  and  went  to  Bourges 
with  the  Sieur  Colin,  who  had  the  abbey  of  St  Am- 
brofe  in  that  city.  At  the  recommendation  of  this 
abbot,  aTecretary  of  ftate  took  Amyot  into  his  houle 


ma  I  i  ne  penvar  la  w.  ‘  ~ — —  7™  n  1 

The  fetd  is  a  globular  glofly  nut— The  moll  remark¬ 
able  foecies  are  :  I.  The  elemifera,  or  fhrub  which  bears  rl ate  XT. 
the  gum  elemi,  a  native  of  South  America.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  about  fix  feet,  producing  tnfoliated 
ftiff  fhining  leaves,  growing  oppofite  to  one  another 
on  footftalks  two  inches  long.  At  the  ends  of  the 
branches  grow  four  or  five  flender  ftalks  fet  with  many 
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very  fmall  white  flowers.  2.  The  gileadenfis,  or  opo- 
balfamum,  is  an  evergreen  flirub,  growing  fpontane- 
oufly  in  Arabia  Felix,  from  whence  the  opobalfam, 
or  balm  of  gilcad,  is  procured.  3.  Toxifera,  or  poi- 
fan  wood,  is  a  fmall  tree,  with  a  fmooth  light-coloured 
bark.  Its  leaves  arc  winged  ;  the  middle  rib  is  feven 
or  eight  inches  long,  with  pairs  of  pinnae  one  again  ft 
another  on  inch-long  footftalks.  The  fruit  hangs  in 
bunches,  is  fhaped  like  a  pear,  and  is  of  a  purple  co¬ 
lour,  covering  an  oblong  hard  ftone.  From  the  trunk 
of  this  tree  diftils  a  liquid  as  black  as  ink.  Birds  feed 
on  the  fru.it ;  particularly  one,  called  the  purple  grofs- 
beak,  on  the  mucilage,  that  covers  the  ftone.  It  grows 
i.i fu ally  on  rocks,  in  Providence,  Ilathera,  and  others 
of  the  Bahama  iflands.  4.  The  balfamifera,  or  rofe- 
w’ood,  is  found  on  gravelly  hills  in  Jamaica  and  others 
of  the  Weft  India  iflands.  It  rifes  to  a  confiderable 
height,  and  the  trunks  are  remarkable  for  having  large 
protuberances  on  them.  The  leaves  are  laurel-fhaped ; 
the  fmall  blue  flowers  are  on  a  branched  fpike  ;  and 
the  berries  are  fmall  and  black. 

Properties.  From  the  firft  fpecics,  which  is  called 
by  the  natives  of  the  Brafils  icicariba ,  is  obtained  the 
refm  improperly  called  gum  elemi ,  or  gum  lemon.  This 
drug  is  brought  to  us  from  the  Spanilh  Weft  Indies, 
and  fometimes  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  long  roundifti 
*  cakes,  generally  wrapped  up  in  flag  leaves.  The  beft 
fort  is  foftifh,  fomewhat  tranfparent,  of  a  pale  whitifh 
yellow  colour,  inclining  a  little  to  green,  of  a  ftrong 
not  unpleafant  fmell.  It  almoft  totally  diffolves  in  pure 
fpirit,  and  fends  over  fome  part  of  its  fragrance  along 
with  this  menftruum  in  diftillation  :  diflilled  with  wa¬ 
ter,  it  yields  a  confiderable  quantity  of  pale  coloured, 
thin,  fragrant  eflential  oil.  This  refin  gives  name  to 
one  of  the  officinal  unguents,  and  is  at  prefent  fcarce 
any  otherwife  made  ufe  of ;  though  it  is  certainly  pre¬ 
ferable,  for  internal  purpofes,  to  fome  others  which  are 
held  in  greater  efteem.  The  fccond  fpecies  yields  the 
balfam  of  Mecca,  of  Syria,  or  of  Gilead,  which  is 
the  moft  fragrant  and  pleafant  of  any  of  the  balfams. 
The  true  balfam  tree  is  found  near  to  Mecca,  which  is 
fituated  about  a  day’s  journey  from  the  Red  Sea,  on 
the  Afiatic  fide.  It  has  a  yellowiffi  or  greenifli  yellow 
colour,  a  warm  bitterifh  aromatic  tafte,  and  an  acidu¬ 
lous  fragrant  fmell.  It  has  long  been  held  in  great 
efteem.  The  Turks,  who  are  in  pofleffion  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  which  it  grows,  value  it  much  as  an  odoriferous 
unguent  and  cofmetic,  and  fet  fuch  a  high  price  upon 
it,  that  it  is  adulterated  when  it  comes  into  the  hands 
of  the  dealers,  fo  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  genu¬ 
ine  fpecimcns  of  it,  and  therefore  it  is  very  feldom  ufccl 
in  this  country  :  it  has  been  recommended  in  great  va¬ 
riety  of  complaints  ;  but  now  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  Canada  and  copiava  balfams  are  equally  effi¬ 
cacious,  and  will  anfwcr  every  purpofe  for  which  it  can 
be  ufed.  Dr  Alfton  fays,  that  the  fureft  mark  of  this 
balfam  being  pure  and  unadulterated  is,  its  fpreading 
quickly  on  the  furface  of  water  when  dropped  into  it  ; 
and  that  if  a  Angle  drop  of  it  is  let  fall  into  a  large 
fauccr  full  of  water,  it  immediately  fpreads  all  over 
its  furface,  and  as  it  were  dilfolves  and  difappears  ; 
but  in  about  half  an  hour  it  becomes  a  tranfparent  pel¬ 
licle  covering  the  whole  furface,  and  may  be  taken  up 
with  a  pin,  having  loft  both  its  fluidity  and  colour, 
and  become  white  and  foft,  cohering,  and  communi¬ 


cating  its  fmell  and  tafte  to  the  water.  This  teft,  he  Ana 
fays,  .all  the  balfam  he  faw  in  Holland  bore,  though  it  |  ’ 
is  rare  to  get  any  from  London  that  anfwers  it.  &The  Anabap- 
balfamifera,  or  rofe-  wood,  affords  an  excellent  timber  : 
it  is  alfo  replete  with  a  fragrant  balfam  Or  oil,  and  re-  ' 

tains  its  flavour  and  folidity  though  expofed  to  the  wea¬ 
ther  many  years.  By  fubje&ing  this  wood  to  diftilla¬ 
tion,  Dr  Wright  thinks,  a  perfume  equal  to  the  oleum 
rhodii  may  probably  be  obtained. 

ANA,  among  phyficians,  denotes  a  quantity  equal 
to  that  of  the  preceding  ingredient.  It  is  abbreviated 
thus,  aa,  or  a. 

Ana,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  Latin  termination, 
adopted  into  the  titles  of  feveral  books  in  other  lan¬ 
guages. —  Anas,  or  books  in  ana ,  are  colle<ftions  of  the 
memorable  fayings  of  perfons  of  learning  and  wit; 
much  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  table- 
talk . 

Wolfius  has  given  the  hiftory  of  books  in  ana,  in 
the  preface  to  the  Cafauboniana.  He  there  obferves, 
that  though  fuch  titles  be  new,  the  thing  itfelf  is  very 
old;  that  Xenophon’s  books  of  the  deeds  and  fayings 
of  Socrates,  as  well  as  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  are  So- 
cratiana  ;  that  the  apophthegms  of  the  philofopliers 
collected  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  the  fentences  of  Py¬ 
thagoras  and  thofe  of  Epiftctus,  the  works  of  Athe¬ 
isms,  Stobeus,  and  divers  others,  are  fo  many  anas. 

Even  the  Gemara  of  the  Jews,  with  feveral  other  ori¬ 
ental  writings*  according  to  Wolfius,  properly  belong 
to  the  fame  clafs.  To  this  head  of  ana  may  likewi'e 
be  referred  the  Orphica,  the  Pythagoraea,  ./Efopicr* 
Pyrrhonea,  &c.  vr 

.  Scaligerana  was  the  firft  piece  that  appeared  with  a 
title  in  ana.  It  was  compofed  by  Ifan  de  Vaffan,  a 
young  Champanois,  recommended  to  Jof.  Scaliger  by 
Cafaubon.  Being  much  with  Scaliger,  who  was  daily 
vifited  by  the  men  of  learning  at  Leyden,  De  Vaflan 
wrote  down  whatever  things  of  any  moment  he  heard 
Scaliger  fay.  And  thus  arofe  the  Scaligerana,  which 
was  not  printed  till  many  years  after,  at  Geneva  in 
1666.  Patin.  Let.  43 1. — Soon  after  came  the  Pcrro- 
niana,  Thuana,  Naudaeana,  Patineana,  Sorberiana,  Me- 
nagiana,  Anti-Menagiana,  Furetiana,  Chevraeana,  Leib- 
nitziana,  Arlcquiniana,  Poggiana,  &c. 

ANABAPTISTON,  the  fame  with  Abaptiston. 

ANABAPTISTS,  a  name  which  has  been  indis¬ 
criminately  applied  to  Chriftians  of  very  different  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practices  ;  though  many  of  them  objeff  to 
the  denomination,  and  hold  nothing  in  common,  be- 
fidcs  the  opinion  that  baptifm  ought  always  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  immerfion,  and  not  admmiftcrcd  before  the 
age  of  diferetion. 

The  word  Anabaptift  is  compounded  of  avay  “  new,” 
and  Tif*.,  “  a  baptifl and  in  this  fenfe  the  Nova- 
tians,  the  Cataphrygians,  and  the  Donatifts,  may  be 
confidered  as  a  kind  of  Anabaptifts  in  the  earlier  ages, 
though  not  then  denoted  by  this  name;  for  they  con¬ 
tended,  that  thofe  Chriftians  of  the  catholic  church 
who  joined  themfelves  to  their  refpeflive  parties  fhould 
be  rebaptized.  But  we  muft  not  clafs  under  the  fame 
denomination  thofe  bifhops  of  Afia  and  Africa,  who, 
in  the  third  century,  maintained,  that  baptifm  admi- 
niftered.  by  thofe  whom  they  called  heretics  was  net 
valid,  and  therefore  that  fuch  of  them  as  returned  in¬ 
to  their  churches  ought  to  be  rebaptized.  Nor  do  the 
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Anabap-  Englifb  and  Dutch  Baptifts  feonfider  the  denomination 
tills.  as  at  all  applicable  to  their  fed  ;  by  whom  the  baptifm 
appointed  by  Chrift  is  held  to  be  “  nothing  fhort  of 
hnmerfton ,  upon  a  pcrfonal  profefnn  of  faith  ft*  of  which 
profedion  infants  being  incapable,  and  fprinkling  be¬ 
ing  no  adequate  fymbol  of  the  thing  intended,  the 
baptizing  of  profelytes  to  their  communion,  who  in 
tlieir  infancy  had  undergone  the  ceremony  of  fprinkling, 
cannot,  it  is  urged,  be  interpreted  a  repetition  of  the 
baptifmal  ordinance. 

Anabaptifts,  in  a  ftrid  and  proper  fenfe,  appear  to 
be  thofe  who  not  only  rebaptize,  when  they  arrive  at 
•an  adult  age,  perfons  that  were  baptifed  in  their  in¬ 
fancy,  but  alfo,  as  often  as  any  perfon  comes  from 
one  of  their  feds  to  another,  or  as  often  as  any  one  is- 
excluded  from  their  communion  and  again  received  in- 
to  the  bofom  of  their  church,  they  baptize  him. 
And  fuch  were  many  of  the  German  Baptifts.  But 
the  fmgle  opinion  common  to  all  the  feds  to  which , the 
name  of  Anabaptift  s  has  been  indiferiminately  applied, 

Is  that  of  the  invalidity  of  infant  baptifm ,  in  whatever 
way  administered  :  And  hence  the  general  denomina¬ 
tion  of  Antipa dob apt  'tjh  ;  which  includes  Anabaptifts, 
Baptifts,  Mennonites,  Waterlandians,  &c.  as  diftinguifti- 
ed  by  their  refpedive  peculiarities  ;  though  Anabaptifts 
feem  to  have  been  adopted  by  moft  writers  as  the  ge¬ 
neral  term. 

To  the  above  peculiar  notion  concerning  the  bap¬ 
tifmal  facrament,  the  Anabaptifts  added  principles  of 
a  different  nature,  depending  upon  certain  ideas  which 
they  entertained  concerning  a  perfed  church-eftablifh- 
ment,  pure  in  its  members,  and  free  from  the  inftitu- 
tions  of  human  policy. 

The  Anabaptifts  appear  to  have  -made  little  noife, 
or  to  have  been  little  noticed,  before  the  time  of  the 
reformation  in  Germany.  The  moft  prudent  and  ra¬ 
tional  part  of  them  confidered  it  poflible,  by  human 
wifdom,  induftry,  and  vigilance,  to  purify  the  church 
from  the  contagion  of  the  wicked,  provided  the  man¬ 
ners  and  fpirit  of  the  primitive  Chriftians  could  but 
recover  their  loft  dignity  and  luftre  ;  and  feeing  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  Luther,  feconded  by  feveral  perfons  ofeminent 
piety,  prove  fo  fuccefsful,  they  hoped  that  the  happy 
period  was  arrived  in  which  the  reftoration  of  the 
church  to  purity  was  to  be  accomplished,  under  the 
divine  protection,  by  the  labours  and  counfels  of  pious 
and  eminent  men.  Others,  far  from  being  fatisfied 
with  the  plan  of  reformation  propofed  by  Luther, 
looked  upon  it  as  much  beneath  the  fublimity  of  their 
views ;  and  confequently  undertook  a  more  perfed  re¬ 
formation,  or,  to  exprefs  more  properly  their  vifionary 
enterprife,  they  propofed  to  found  a  new  church,  en¬ 
tirely  fpi ritual,  and  truly  divine. 

This  fedt  was  foon  joined  by  great  numbers,,  and 
(as  ufually  happens  in  fudden  revolutions  of  this. na¬ 
ture)  by  many  perfons,  whofe  characters  and  capacities 
were  very  different,  though  their  views  feemed.to  turn 
upon  the  fame  objed.  Their  progrefs  was  rapid  5  for, 
in  a  very  Short  fpace  of  time,'  their  difeourfes,  vifions, 
and  predidions,  excited  commotions  in  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  and  drew  into  their  communion  a  prodigious 
multitude,  whofe  ignorance  rendered  them  eafy  vidims 
to  the  illufions  of  enthufiafm.  The  moft  pernicious 
fadion  of  all  thofe  which  compofed  this  motley  mul¬ 
titude,  was  that  which  pretended  that  the  founders  ol 
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the  new  rfhd  perfeft  church ,  already  mentioned,  were 
under  the  diredion  of  a  divine  impulfe,  and  were  arm¬ 
ed  againft  all  oppofttion  by  the  power  of  working  mi¬ 
racles.  It  was  this  fadion  that,  in  the  year  352 !,  be¬ 
gan  their  fanatical  work,  under  the  guidance  of  Mun- 
zer,  Stubner,  Storck,  &c. 

Thefe  perfons  were  difciples  of  Luther ;  but  well 
knowing  that  their  opinions  were  fuch  as  would  receive 
no  fandion  from  him,  they  availed  themfelves  of  his 
abfence  to  delfeminate  them  in  Wettemburgh,  and  had 
the  addrefs  to  over-reach  the  piety  of  Melandhon. 
Their  principal  purpofe  was  to  gain  over  the  populace, 
and  to  form  ,a  confiderable  party.  To  effed  this,  fays 
Bayle,  they  were  induftrious  and  adive,  each  in  his 
own  way.  *  Storck  wanting  knowledge,  boafted  of  in- 
fpiration  ;  and  Stubner,  who  bad  both  genius  and.e- 
rudition,  laboured  at  commodious  explications  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Not  content  with  diferediting  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  decrying  the  authority  of  confiftories,  they' 
taught,  That  among  Chriftians,  who  had  the  precepts 
of  the  gofpel  to  dired  and  the  Spirit  of  God  to  guide 
them,  the  office  of  magiftracy  was  not  only  unnecef- 
fary,  but  an  unlawful  encroachment  on  their  fpiritual 
liberty  ;  that  the  diftindions  occafioned  by  birth,  or 
rank,  or  wealth,  being  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the 
gofpel,  which  confiders  all  men  as  equal,  fhould  be 
entirely  abolilhed ;  that  all  Chriftians,  throwing  their 
poffeftions  into  one  common  ftock,  fhould  live  together 
in  that  ftate  of  equality  which  becomes  members  of 
the  fame  family  ;  that  as  neither  the  laws  of  nature 
nor  the  precepts  of  the  New  Teftament  had  placed  any 
reftraint  upon  men  wdth  regard  to  the  number  of  waves 
which  they  might  marry,  they  fhould  ufe  that  liberty 
which  God  himfelf  had  granted  to  the  patriarchs. 

They  employed  at  fir  ft  the  various  arts  of  perfuafion 
in  order  to  propagate  their  dodrine.  .  They  preached, 
exhorted,  admonifhed,  and  reafoned,  in  a  manner  that 
feemed  proper  to  imprefs  the  multitude  ;  and  related  a 
great  number  of  vifions  and  revelations  writh  which 
they  pretended  to  have  been  favoured  from  above.  But 
when  they  faw  that  thefe  methods  of  .making  profely  tes 
were  not  attended  with  fuch  a  rapid  fuccefs  as  they 
fondly  expeded,  and  that  the  miniftry  of  Luther  and 
other  eminent  reformers  were  detrimental  to  their  caufe,, 
they  then  had  recourfe  to  more  expeditious  meafures, 
and  madly  attempted  to  propagate  their  fanatical  doc¬ 
trine  by  force  of  arms.  Munzer  and  his  affociates,  m 
the  year  1 52  5,  put  themfelves  at  the  head  of  a  nume¬ 
rous  army,  compofed  for  the  moft  part  of  the  peafants 
of  Subia,  Thuringia,  Franconia,  and  Saxony,  and 
declared  war  againft  all  laws,  government,  and  magi- 
ftrates  of  every  kind,  under  the  chimerical  pretext  that 
Chrift  wTas  now  to  take  the  reins  of  civil  and  ecclefiaftical 
government  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  rule  alone  over 
the  nations.  But  this  feditious  crowd  was  routed  ar.d 
difperfed,  without  much  difficulty,  by  the  Eletfor  of 
Saxony  and  other  princes ;  and  Munzer  their  ring¬ 
leader' ignominioufly  put  to  death,  and  his  fadious 
counfellors  fcattered  abroad  m  different  places. 

Many  of  his  followers,  however,  furvived,  and  pro¬ 
pagated  their  opinions  through  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Holland.  In  the  year  1533,  *  patty  ofAtheum 
tled  at  Munfter  under  the  diredion  of  two  Anabaptift 
prophets,  John  Matthias  a  baker  of  Haerlem,  and 
John  Bockhcldt  a  journeyman  taylor  of  Leyden, 
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Anabap-  vIng  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  city,  they  depofed 
the  magiftrates,  confifcated  the  eftates  of  fuch  as  had 
efcaped,  and  depofited  the  wealth  they  amalfed  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  public  treafury  for  common  ufe.  They  made 
preparations  of  every  kind  for  the  defence  of  the  city ; 
and  fent  out  emiffaries  to  the  Anabaptifts  in  the  Low 
Countries,  inviting  them  to  affemble  at  Munfter,  which 
Was*  now  dignified  with  the  name  of  Mount  Sion,  that 
from  hence  they  might  be  deputed  to  reduce  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  under  their  dominion.  Matthias, 
who  was  the  firft  in  command,  was  foon  cut  off  in  an  a  Cl 
of  phrenfy  by  the  bifiiop  of  Munfter’s  army  ;  and  was 
fucceeded  by  Bockholdt,  who  was  proclaimed  by  a 
fpecial  defignation  of  Heaven,  as  he  pretended,  king 
of  Sion,  and  in  veiled  with  legiflative  powers  like  thofe 
of  Mofes.  The  extravagancies  of  Bockholdt  were  too 
numerous  to  be  recited  :  It  will  be  fufficient  to  add, 
that  the  city  of  Munfter  was  taken  after  a  long  fiege 
and  an  obllinate  refiftance  ;  and  Bockholdt  the  mock 
monarch  was  punilhed  with  a  moft  painful  and  igno¬ 
minious  death. 

It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  true 
rife  of  the  numerous  iufurre&ions  of  this  period  ought 
not  to  be  attributed  to  religious  opinions.  The  firft 
infurgents  groaned  under  the  moft  grievous  oppref-\ 
fions ;  they  took  up  arms  principally  in  defence 
of  their  civil  liberties ;  and  of  the  commotions  that 
took  place,  the  Anabaptift  leaders  above  mentioned 
feem  rather  to  have  availed  themfelves,  than  to  have 
been  the  prime  movers.  See  the  article  Reforma¬ 
tion. — That  a  great  part  of  the  main  body,  in¬ 
deed,  confifted  of  Anabaptifts  feems  indifputable ;  and 
whatever  fanaticifm  exifted  among  them  would  natu¬ 
rally  be  called  forth  or  be  inflamed  by  the  fituations 
that  occurred,  and  run  riot  in  its  wildeft  fhapes.  At 
the  fame  time  it  appears  from  hiftory,  that  a  great  part 
alfo  confifted  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  Hill  greater 
of  perfons  who  had  fcarcely  any  religious  principles  at 
all.  Indeed,  when  we  read  of  the  vaft  numbers  that 
were  concerned  in  thofe  infurreCtions,  of  whom  it  is 
reported  that  100,000  fell  by  the  fword,  it  appears 
reafonable  to  conclude  that  a  great  majority  of  them 
were  not  Anabaptifts. 

Before  concluding  this  article,  it  muft  be  remarked, 
that  the  Baptifts  or  Mennonites  in  England  and  Hol¬ 
land  are  to  be  confidered  in  a  very  different  light  from 
the  enthufiafts  we  have  been  defcribing  :  And  it  ap¬ 
pears  equally  uncandid  and  invidious,  to  trace  up  their 
diftinguiftiing  fentiment,  as  fome  of  their  adverfaries 
have  done,  to  thofe  obnoxious  characters,  and  there  to 
flop,  in  order  as  it  were  to  afiociate  with  it  the  ideas 
of  turbulence  and  fanaticifm,  with  which  it  certainly 
has  no  natural  connexion.  Their  coincidence  with 
fome  of  thofe  oppreffed  and  infatuated  people  in  deny¬ 
ing  baptifm  to  infants,  is  acknowledged  by  the  Bap¬ 
tifts  :  but  they  difavow  the  practice  which  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  Anabaptifts  implies ;  and  their  doCtrines  feem 
referable  to  a  more  ancient  and  refpeCtable  origin. 
They  appear  fupported  by  hiftory  in  conlidering  them¬ 
felves  as  the  defcendents  of  the  Waldenfes,  who  were 
fo  grievoufly  oppreffed  and  perfecuted  by  the  defpotic 
heads  of  the  Romilh  hierarchy  j  and  they  profefs  an 
equal  averfion  to  all  principles  of  rebellion  on  one 
hand,  and  to  all  fuggeftions  of  fanaticifm  on  the  other. 
See  Baptists.— -The  denomination  of  Mennonites ,  by 


which  they  are  diftinguiftied  in  Holland,  they  derive 
from  Menno,  the  famous  man  who  latterly  gave  con* 
fiftence  and  liability  to  their  fed:  See  Mennonites. 

AN  ABAS  II,  in  antiquity,  were  couriers  who  were 
fent  on  horfeback,  or  in  chariots,  with  difpatches  of 
importance. 

ANABATHRA,  in  ancient  writers,  denote  a  kind 
of  fteps  or  ladder  whereby  to  afeend  to  fome  emi¬ 
nence.  In  this  fenfe  we  read  of  the  anabathra  of 
theatres,  pulpits,  &c.  Anabathra  appears  to  have  been 
fometimes  alfo  applied  to  ranges  of  feats  rifing  gradu¬ 
ally  over  each  other. 

Anabathra  is  more  particularly  applied  to  a  kind 
of  ftone  blocks  raifed  by  the  highway  Tides,  to  afiift 
travellers  in  mounting  or  alighting,  before  the  ufe  of 
ftirrups  was  invented.-— The  firft  author  of  this  con¬ 
trivance  among  the  Romans  was  C.  Gracchus  brother 
of  Tiberias. 

ANABLEPS,  in  ichthyology,  the  trivial  name  of 
a  fpecies  of  cobitis.  See  Cobitis. 

ANABOA,  a  fmall  ifland  fituated  near  the  coaft  of 
Loango  in  Africa,  in  E.  Long.  90.  N.  Lat.  i°.  Here 
are  feveral  fertile  valleys,  which  produce  plenty  of  ba¬ 
nanas,  oranges,  pine-apples,  lemons,  citrons,  tama¬ 
rinds,  cocoa  nuts,  &c.  together  with  vaft  quantities  of 
cotton.  In  this  ifland  are  two  high  mountains,  which 
being  continually  covered  with  clouds,  occafion  fre¬ 
quent  rains. 

ANABOLAEUM,  or  Anabole,  in  antiquity,  a 
kind  of  great  or  upper  coat,  worn  over  the  tunica. 

ANABOLEUS,  in  antiquity,  an  appellation  given 
to  grooms  of  the  liable,  or  equerries,  who  alfifted  their 
mafters  in  mounting  their  horfes.  As  the  ancients  had 
no  ftirrups,  or  inftruments  that  are  now  in  ufe  for 
mounting  a  horfe,  they  either  jumped  upon  his  back, 
or  were  aided  in  mounting  by  anabolei. 

ANACALYPTERIA,  according  to  Suidas,  were 
prefents  made  to  the  bride  by  her  hufband’s  relations 
and  friends  when  fhe  firfl  uncovered  her  face  and  ftiow- 
ed  herfelf  to  men.  Thefe  prefents  were  alfo  called 
(xxvxxtcc :  for,  among  the  Greeks,  virgins  before  mar¬ 
riage  were  under  ftriCt  confinement,  being  rarely  per¬ 
mitted  to  appear  in  public,  or  converfe  with  the  other 
fex ;  and  when  allowed  that  liberty,  wore  a  veil  over 
their  faces,  termed  Kx\vr1poy9  or  Kawrlpa,  which  was 
not  left  off  in  the  prefence  of  men  till  the  third  day  af¬ 
ter  marriage  ;  whence,  according  to  Hefychius,  this 
day  was  alfo  called  anacalypterion . 

ANACAMPSEROS,  in  botany,  a  fynonime  of  the 
portulaca  and  feveral  other  plants. 

ANACAMPTERIA,  in  ecclefiaftical  antiquity,  a 
kind  of  little  edifices  adjacent  to  the  churches,  defigned 
for  the  entertainment  of  ftrangers  and  poor  perfons. 

ANACAMPT1C,  a  name  applied  by  the  ancients 
to  that  part  of  optics  which  treats  of  reflection,  being 
the  fame  with  what  is  now  called  Catoptrics. 

ANACARDIUM,  or  cashew-nut  tree:  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decan- 
dria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  12th  order,  Holorace The  c  ha  rafters 
are  :  The  calyx  is  divided  into  five  parts,  the  divifions 
ovate  and  deciduous.  The  corolla  confifts  of  five  re¬ 
flected  petals,  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx:  The  fla- 
mina  confill  of  ten  capillary  filaments  fhorter  than  the 
calyx,  one  of  them  caftrated ;  the  antherae  are  fmall 
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and  roundifh  :  The  pi fl ilium  has  a  roundish  germen ; 
the  ftylus  is  fubulated,  inflefted,  and  the  length  of 
J  the  corolla  ;  the  ftigma  oblique :  There  is  no  ptricar- 
pium  ;  the  receptaculum  is  very  large  and  flefliy :  The 
feed  is  a  large  kidney- fhaped  nut,  placed  above  the  re¬ 
ceptaculum. 

Of  this  only  one  fpecies  is  as  yet  Jcnown  to  the  bo- 
tanifts,  viz.  the  occidentale.  It  grows  naturally  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  and  arrives  at  the  height  of  20  feet 
thofe  places  of  which  it  is  a  native,  but  cannot  be 


1 
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preferved^n  Britain  without  the  greateft  difficulty. 
The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  as  large  as  an  orange ;  and  is 
full  of  an  acid  juice,  which  is  frequently  made  ufe  of 
in  making  punch.  To  the  apex  of  this  fruit  grows  a 
nut,  of  the  fize  and  ftiape  of  a  hare’s  kidney,  but  much 
larger  at  the  end  which  is  next  the  fruit  than  at  the 
other.  The  ffiell  is  very  hard  ;  and  the  kernel,  which 
is  fweet  and  pleafant,  is  covered  with  a  thin  film.  Be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  fhell  is  lodged  a  thick,  blackiffi,  in¬ 
flammable  liquor,  of  fuch  a  cauftic  nature  in  the  freffi 
nuts,  that  if  the  lips  chance  to  touch  it,  blifters  will 
i  immediately  follow.  The  kernels  are  eaten  raw,  roaft- 
ed,  or  pickled.  The  cauftic  liquor  juft  mentioned  is 
efteemed  an  excellent  cofmetic  with  the  Weft  India 
young  ladies,  but  they  muft  certainly  fuffer  a  great 
deal  of  pain  in  its  application ;  and  as  fond  as  our 
Britifh  females  are  of  a  beautiful  face,  it  is  highly 
probable  they  would  never  fubmit  to  be  flayed  alive 
to  obtain  one.  When  any  of  the  former  fancy  them- 
felves  too  much  tanned  by  the  fcorching  rays  of  the 
fun,  they  gently  fcrape  off  the  thin  outfide  of  the 
ftone,  and  then  rub  their  faces  all  over  with  the  ftone. 
Their  faces  immediately  fwell  and  grow  black  ;  and 
the  {kin  being  poifoned  by  the  cauftic  oil  above  men¬ 
tioned,  will,  in  the  fpace  of  five  or  fix  days,  come  en¬ 
tirely  off  in  large  flakes,  fo  that  they  cannot  appear  in 
public  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight ;  by  which  time  the  new 
/kin  looks  as  fair  as  that  of  a  new-born  child.  The 
negroes  in  Brazil  cure  themfelves  effectually  of  difor- 
ders  in  the  ftomach  by  eating  of  the  yellow  fruit  of 
this  tree  ;  the  juice  of  which,  being  acid,  cuts  the 
thick  tough  humours  which  obftruCted  the  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood,  and  thus  removes  the  complaint. 
This  cure,  however,  is  not  voluntary :  for  their  ma¬ 
ilers,  the  Portuguefe,  deny  them  any  other  luftenance  ; 
and  letting  them  loofe  to  the  woods,  where  the  caftiew- 
nuts  grow  in  great  abundance,  leave  it  in  their  option 
to  perifh  by  famine  or  fuftain  themfelves  with  this 
fruit. — The  milky  juice  of  this  tree  will  ftain  linen  of 
a  good  black,  which  cannot  be  walked  out.  See 
Plate  XVI. 

Culture.  This  plant  is  eafily  raffed  from  the  nuts, 
‘Which  fhould  be  planted  each  in  a  feparate  pot  filled 
with  light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  good  hot- 
lied  of  tanners  bark  ;  they  muft  alfo  be  kept  from  moi- 
fture  till  the  plants  come  up,  otherwife  the  nuts  are  apt 
to  rot.  If  the  nuts  are  freffi,  the  plants  will  come  up 
in  about  a  month  ;  and  in  two  months  more,  they  will 
he  four  or  five  inches  high,  with  large  leaves  :  from 
which  quick  progrefs  many  people  have  been  deceived, 
imagining  they  would  continue  the  like  quick  growth 
afterwards  ;  but  with  all  the  care  that  can  be  taken, 
they  never  exceed  the  height  of  two  feet  and  an  half* 
and  for  the  moft  part  fcarce  half  as  much* 


ANACEPHAL^OSIS,  in  rhetoric,  the  fame  with 
recapitulation.  See  Recapitulation. 

ANACHARSIS,  a  famous  Scythian  philofopher, 
converged  with  Solon,  and  lived  an  auftere  liie.  Upon 
his  return  from  his  travels  through  Greece,  he  attempt-- 
ed  to  change  the  ancient  cuftoms  of  Scythia,  and  to 
eftabliffi  thofe  of  Greece  ;  which  proved  fatal  to  him. 
The  king  fhot  him  dead  in  a  wood  with  an  arrow.  A 
great  many  ftatues  were  erected  to  him  after  his  death. 
He  is  faid  to  have  invented  tinder,  the  anchor,  and  the 
potter’s  wheel ;  but  the  latter  is  mentioned  by  Homer, 
who  lived  long  before  him.  Anacharfis  flourifhed  in 
the  time  of  Crcefus. 

ANACHORET,  in  church-hiftory,  denotes  a  her¬ 
mit,  or  folitary  monk,  who  retires  from  the  fociety  of 
mankind  into  fome  defart,  with  a  view  to  avoid  the 
temptations  of  the  world,  and  to  be  more  at  leifure 
for  meditation  and  prayer.  Such  were  Paul,  Anthony, 
and  Hilarion,  the  firft  founders  of  monaftic  life  in 
Egypt  and  Paleftine. 

Anachorets,  among  the  Greeks,  confift  principally 
of  monks,  who  retire  to  caves  or  cells,  with  the  leave 
of  the  abbot,  and  an  allowance  from  the  monaftery ; 
or  who,  weary  of  the  fatigues  of  the  monaftery,  pur- 
chafe  a  fpot  of  ground,  to  which  they  retreat,  never 
appearing  again  in  the  monaftery,  unlefs  on  folemn  oc¬ 
casions. 

ANACHRONISM,  in  matters  of  literature,  an  er¬ 
ror  with  refpedt  to  chronology,  whereby  an  event  is 
placed  earlier  than  it  really  happened. — The  word  is 


Anabap- 
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compounded  of  ava ,  u  higher,”  and  “  time.  * 

Such  is  that  of  Virgil,  who  placed  Dido  in  Africa  at 
the  time  of  iEneas,  though  in  reality  fhe  did  not  come 
there  till  300  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy. — An  er¬ 
ror  on  the  other  fide,  whereby  a  fad  is  placed  later 
and  lower  than  it  ftiould  be,  is  called  a  paracbrowfen. 

ANACLASTIC  glasses,  a  kind  of  fonorous 
phials,  or  glaffes,  chiefly  made  in  Germany,  which  have 
the  property  of  being  flexible;  and  emitting  a  vehement 
noife  by  the  human  breath. — They  are  alfo  called  vex - 
ing  glajfes  by  the  Germans  ( vexter  glafer)y  on  account 
of  the  fright  and  difturbance  they  occafion  by  their  re- 
filition.— The  anaclaftic  glaffes  are  a  low  kind  of  phials 
with  flat  bellies,  refembling  inverted  funnels,  whofe 
bottoms  are  very  thin,  fcarce  furpafling^  the  thicknefs 
of  an  onion  peel :  this  bottom  is  not  quite  flat,  but  a 
little  convex.  But  upon  applying  the  mouth  to  the  0- 
rifice,  and  gently  infpiring,  or  as  it  were  fucking  out 
the  air,  the  bottom  gives  way  with  a  prodigious  crack, 
and  of  convex  becomes  concave.  On  the  contrary, 
upon  exipiring  or  breathing  gently  into  the  orifice  of 
the  fame  glafs,  the  bottom  with  no  lefs  noife  bounds 
back  to  its  former  place,  and  becomes  gibbous  as  be* 

fore. _ The  anaclaftic  glaffes  firft  taken  notice  of  were 

in  the  caftle  of  Goldbach ;  where  one  of  the  acadexmfts 
Nntura  Cur  'toforum ,  having  feen  and  made  experiments 
on  them,  publifhed  a  piece  exprefs  on  their  hiftory  and 
phenomena.  They  are  all  made  of  a  fine  white  glafs. 
It  is  to  be  obferved  in  thefe,  1.  That  if  the  bottom  be 
concave  at  the  time  of  infpiration,  it  will  burft ;  and 
the  like  will  happen  if  it  be  convex  at  the  time  of  ex- 
fpiration.  2.  A  ftrong  breath  will  have  the  fame  efteft 
even  under  the  contrary  circumftances. 

ANACLASTICS,  that  part  of  optics  which  con- 
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Anaclete-  fiders  the  refradion  of  light,  and  is  commonly  called 
Dioptrics .  See  Dion  rics. 

ANACLETERIA,  in  antiquity,  a  folemn  fellival 
,  celebrated  by  the  ancients  when  their  kings  or  princes 
came  of  age,  and  aifumed  the  reins  of  government.  It 
is  fo  called,  becaufe  proclamation  being  made  of  this 
event  to  the  people,  they  went  to  falute  their  prince 
during  the  anacleteria,  and  to  congratulate  him  upon 
his  new  dignity. 

ANACLETICUM,  in  the  ancient  art  of  war,  a 
particular  blaft  of  die  trumpet,  whereby  the  fearful 
and  flying  foldiers  were  rallied,  and  recalled  to  the 
combat. 


ANACLINOPALE,  Avaxx* vojrax*,  in  antiquity,  a 
kind  of  wre filing,  wherein  the  champions  threw  them- 
felves  voluntarily  on  the  ground,  and  continued  the 
combat  by  pinching,  biting,  fcratching,  and  other  me¬ 
thods  of  offence.  The  Anaelinopale  was  contradiflin- 
guifhed  from  the  ’Orthopale,  wherein  the  champions  flood 
ered.  In  the  Anacltnopale ,  the  weaker  combatants 
fometimes  gained  the  vi(5fory. 

ANACLINTERIA,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  pil¬ 
lows  on  the  dining  bed,  whereon  the  guefls  ufed  to 
lean.  The  ancient  tricliniary  beds  had  four  pillows,  one 
at  the  head,  another  at  the  feet,  a  third  at  the  back, 
and  a  fourth  at  the  breafl.  That  on  which  the  head 
lay,  was  properly  called  by  the  Greeks  or 

avaxXt  igo*  •  by  the  Romans  julcium,  fometimes  pluteus . 

AN ACOLLEMA,  a  compofition  of  aflringent 
powders,  applied  by  the  ancients  to  the  head,  to  pre- 
vent  defludions  on  the  eyes. 

ANA  CONDO,  in  natural  hiflory,  is  a  name  given 
in  the  ifle  of  Ceylon  to  a  very  large  and  terrible  rattle- 
fnake,  which  often  devours  the  unfortunate  traveller  a- 
live,  and  is  itfelf  accounted  excellent  and  delicious 
fare. 

ANACREON,  a  Greek  poet,  born  at  Teos,  a  city 
of  Ionia,  flourifhed  about  532  years  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  sera.  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  invited  him 
to  his  court,  and  made  him  fhare  with  him  in  his  bu- 
finefs  and  his  pleafures.  He  had  a  delicate  wit,  as  may 
be  judged  from  the  inexpreffible  beauties  and  graces 
that  fliine  in  his  works  :  but  he  was  fond  of  pleafure, 
was  of  an  amorous  difpofition,  and  addided  to  drunk- 
ennefs  :  yet,  notwithflanding  his  debaucheries,  he  lived 
to  the  age  of  85  5  when,  we  are  told,  he  was  choaked 
by  a  grape-flone  which  fluck  in  his  throat  as  he  was 
regaling  on  fome  new  wine. 

There  is  but  a  fmall  part  of  Anacreon’s  works  that 
remain  ;  for,  befides  his  odes  and  epigrams,  he  com- 
pofed  elegies,  hymns,  and  iambics.  His  poems  which 
are  extant  were  refeued  from  oblivion  by  Plenry  Ste¬ 
phens,  and  are  univerfally  admired.  The  verfes  of 
Anacreon  are  fweeter,  fays  Scaliger,  than  Indian  fu- 
gar.  His  beauty  and  chief  excellence,  fays  Madam 
Dacier,  lay  in  imitating  nature,  and  in  following  rea- 
fon  ;  fo  that  he  prefented  to  the  mind  no  images  but 
what  were  noble  and  natural.  The  odes  of  Anacreon, 
fays  Rapin,  are  flowers,  beauties,  and  perpetual  graces ; 
it  is  familiar  to  him  to  write  what  is  natural  and  to  the 
life,  he  having  an  air  fo  delicate,  fo  eafy,  and  graceful, 
that  among  all  the  ancients  there  is  nothing  comparable 
to  the  method  he  took,  nor  to  that  kind  of  writing  he 
followed.  He  flows  foft  and  eafy,  every  where  diffu¬ 
sing  ihe  joy  and  indolence  of  his  mind  thro’  his  verfe, 


and  tuning  his  harp  to  the  fmooth  and  pleafant  temper  Auacreo; 
of  his  foul.  But  none  has  given  a  jufler  charader  of  he, 
his  writings  than  the  God  of  Love,  as  taught  to  fpeak  .  1 

by  Mr  Cowley  : 


Anaduo 

mene. 


All  thy  verfe  is  fofter  far 
Than  the  downy  feathers  are, 

Of  my  wings,  or  of  my  arrow's, 

Of  my  mother’s  doves  and  fparrows: 
Graceful,  cleanly,  fmooth  or  round, 
All  wflth  Venus’  girdle  bound. 


ANACREONTIC  verse,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind 
of  verfe,  fo  called  from  its  being  much  ufed  by  the  poet 
Anacreon.  It  confifls  of  three  feet  and  an  half,  ufually 
fpondees  and  iambufes,  and  fometimes  anapefts  :  Such 
is  that  of  Horace,  Lydia,  die  per  omnes . 

ANACRISIS,  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  is  ufed 
for  a  kind  of  trial  or  examination,  which  the  archons, 
or  chief  magiftrates  of  Athens,  were  to  undergo  before 
their  admimon  into  that  office.  The  anacrifis  ftands 
diflinguifhed  from  the  dochnafla,  which  was  a  fecond 
examination,  in  the  forum.  The  anacrifis  was  per¬ 
formed  in  the  fenate*houfe.  The  queflion  here  propo- 
fed  to  them  were  concerning  their  family,  kindred,  be¬ 
haviour,  eftate,  &c.  Some  will  have  it  that  all  magi- 
flrates  underwent  the  anacrifis. 

Anacrisis,  among  civilians,  an  invefligation  of 
truth,  interrogation  of  witneffes,  and  inquiry  made  in¬ 
to  any  fad,  efpecially  by  torture. 

ANACRO;t>IS,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  part  of  the 
Pythian  fong,  wherein  the  combat  of  Apollo  and  Py¬ 
thon  are  deferibed. — The  anacrofis  was  the  fiiit  part, 
and  contained  the  preparation  to  the  fight. 

ANACYQLUS,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  the  poly- 
gamia  fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefiaclafs 
of  plants,  and,  in  the  natural  method,  ranking  under 
the  49th  order,  Comp<sflt*-difcoides.  The  charaders 
are  :  The  calyx  is  hemilpheric  and  imbricated :  The 
corolla  is  radiated ;  The  flamina  confifl  of  five  very 
fliort  capillary  filaments  ;  the  anthera  cylindric  and  tu¬ 
bular  :  The  pijiiilum  has  an  oval  germen  ;  a  filiform 
flylus  ;  a  bifid  Iligma  in  the  hermaphrodites,  two  Ten¬ 
der  reflededftigmata  in  the  females;  There  is  no  per  tear - 
plum*,  but  the  calyx  unchanged :  The  feeds  are  folitary, 
with  membranous  wings;  the  receptaculum  is  chaffy. 

ANADAVADiEA,  in  ornithology,  a  barbarous 
name  of  a  fpecies  of  alauda.  See  Alauda. 

ANADEMA,  among  the  ancients,  denotes  an  or¬ 
nament  of  the  head,  wherewith  vidors  at  the  facred 
games  had  their  temples  bound. 

ANADIPLOSIS,  in  rhetoric  and  poetry,  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  laft  word  of  a  line,  or  claufe  of  a  fentence^ 
in  the  beginning  of  the  next ;  Thus, 

Pierides,  vos  ha>c  facictis  maxima  Calk  ; 

Gallo  cujus  a?nor,  ire, 

Et  matutinis  accredula  vocibus  177 fiat, 

V ocibus  inflat,  &  afpduas  jacit  ore  querelas . 

ANADROMOUS,  among  ichthyologifls,  a  ‘name 
given  to  fuch  fifhes  as  go  from  the  fea  to  the  frefli 
waters  at  dated  feafons,  and  return  back  again  ;  fuch  as 
the  falmon,  &c.  See  Salmon. 

ANADUOMENE  Venus,  in  the  Grecian  mytho- 
logy,  anfwered  to  the  Sea- Venus  in  the  Roman,  and 
was  the  appellation  given  to  one  of  the  chief  deities  of 

the 
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Aca^eia,  the  fea.  the  moft  celebrated  picture  in  all  antiquity 
I  was  that  of  this  goddefs  by  Apelles ;  and  the  famous 
Anagnofta. yenus  0f  Medici  is  a  Sea-Venus. 

- ’  ANEDEIA,  in  antiquity,  a  denomination  given  to 

a  filver  ftool  placed  in  the  Areopagus,  on  which  the 
defendent,  or  perfon  accufed,  was  feated  for  examina¬ 
tion.  The  word  is  Greek,  a which  imports  im¬ 
prudence  ;  but  according  to  Junius’s  corre&ion,  it  fhould 
rather  be  Av**7*a,  q.  d.  innocence.  The  plaintiff,  or  ac- 
cufer,  was  placed  on  an  oppofite  ftool  called  hybris ,  or 
injury  ;  here  he  propofed  three  queftions  to  the  party 
accufed,  to  which  pofitive  anfwers  were  to  be  given. 
The  firft,  Are  you  guilty  of  this  facft?  The  fecond,How 
did  you  commit  the  fa<ft  ?  The  third,  Who  were  your 
accomplices  ?  ,  .  _ 

ANESTHESIA,  fignifies  a  privation  of  the  fenfes. 
ANAGALLIS,  pimpernel:  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
20th  order,  Rotacca .  The  chambers  are:  The  calyx 
is  a  quinquepartite  perianthium,  which  is  perfiftent : 
The  corolla  confifts  of  one  rotated  petal  :  The  ftamina 
confift  of  five  erecft  filaments  fhorter  than  the  corolla  ; 
the  antherse  are  fimple  :  The  ptftilhnn  has  a  globular 
germen  :  The  ftylus  flightly  declinated,  the  ftigma 
headed:  Th*  pertcarpium  is  a  globular  capfule,  unilo¬ 
cular  and  circumcifed  :  The  feeds  are  numerous  and 
angled  ;  the  receptaculum  globular  and  very  large.  Of 
this  there  are  four 

Species .  1.  The  arvenfis,  or  common  pimpernel,  with 
a  red  flower.  2.  The  fiemina,  with  a  blue  flower.  3. 
The  monelli  or  narrow-leaved  pimpernel.  4-  The 
latifolia,  or  Spanifh  pimpernel. —The  firft  fort  is  very 
common  in  corn-fields,  and  other  cultivated  places  in 
Britain.  The  fecond  is  fometimes  found^  wild  m  the 
fields,  but  is  not  fo  common  as  the  firft.  The  third  is  a 
beautiful  fmall  perennial  plant,  and  produces  numbers 
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©f  fine  blue  flowers.  The  fourth  is  a  native  01  Spain, 
and  likewife  produces  blue  flowers. 

Thefe  plants  are  very  eafily  propagated  by  feeds  ; 
and  if  fuffered  to  remain  till  their  feeds  fcatter,  they 
become  troublefome  weeds. — The  arvenfis  is  not  un- 
frequently  taken  as  food  ;  it  makes  no  unpleafant  fa- 
lad,  and  in  fome  parts  of  this  kingdom  is  a  common 
pot-herb.  All  the  fpecies  are  eat  by  cows  and  goats, 
but  refufed  by  (beep  ;  fmall  birds  are  greatly  delighted 
with  the  feeds.— Great  medicinal  virtues  were  former¬ 
ly  expected  from  the  firft  two  fpecies  ;  but  they  are 
now  juftly  difregarded.  . 

ANAGNIA,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Latium, 
capital  of  the  Hernici ;  which,  after  a  faint  refin¬ 
ance,  fubmitting  to  the  Romans,  was  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  yet  without  the  right  of  Suffrage, 
(Livy).  It  was  afterwards  a  colony  of  Drufus  Caefar, 
and  walled  round,  and  its  territory  afligned  to  the  ve¬ 
terans,  (Frontinus.)  Here  Antony  married  Cleopatra, 
and  divorced  O&avia.  Now  Anagniy  36  miles  to  the 
caft  of  Rome.  Long.  13*  45-  Eat.  42,  4^*  # 

ANAGNOSTA,  or  Anagnostes,  in  antiquity,  a 
kind  of  literary  fervant,  retained  in  the  families  of  per- 
fons  of  diftin«ftion,  whofe  chief  bufinefs  was  to  read  to 
them  during  meals,  or  at  any  other  time  when  they 
were  at  leifure.  Cornelius  Nepos  relates  of  Atticus, 
that  he  had  always  an  agnoftes  at  his  meals.  He  ne- 
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ver  fupped  without  reading  ;  fo  that  the  minds  of  his 
guefts  were  no  lefs  agreeably  entertained  than  their  ap¬ 
petites.  The  fame  cuftom,  Eginhard  obferves,  was  Anagram. 
kept  up  by  Charlemagne,  who  at  table  had  the  hiftories 
and  a£L  of  ancient  kings  read  to  him.  This  cuftom 
feems  to  have  been  a  relic  of  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
who  had  the  prailes  of  great  men  and  heroes  fling  to 
them  while  at  table.  The  ancient  monks  and  clergy 
kept  up  the  like  ufage,  as  we  are  informed  by  St  Au- 
guftin. 

ANAGOG1CAL,  fignifies  myfterious,  tranfport- 
ing  ;  and  is  ufed  to  exprefs  whatever  elevates  the  mind, 
not  only  to  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  but  of  di¬ 
vine  things  in  the  next  life.  This  word  is  feldom  ufedr 
but  with  regard  to  the  different  fenfes  of  Scripture. 

The  anagogical  fenfe  is,  when  thefacred  text  is  explain¬ 
ed  with  a  regard  to  eternal  life,  the  point  which  ChrU 
ftians  fhould  have  in  view:  for  example,  the  reft  of  the 
fabbath,  in  the  anagogical  fenfe,  lignifies  the  repofe  of 
everlafting  happinefs. 

ANAGOGY,  or  Anagoge,  among  ecclefiaftieal 
writers,  the  elevation  of  the  mind  to  things  celeftial  and 
eternal. — It  is  particularly  ufed,  where  words,  in  their 
natural  or  primary  meaning,  denote  fomething  fenfible, 
but  have  a  further  view  to  fomething  fpiritual  or  invi- 
fible. 

Anagogy,  in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  denotes  the 
application  of  the  types  and  allegories  of  the  Old  Te- 
ftament  to  fubjedls  of  the  New  ;  thus  called,  becaufe 
the  veil  being  here  drawn,  what  before  was  hidden,  is 
expofed  to  open  fight. 

ANAGRAM  (from  the  Greek  «*«  backwards,  and 
ytxw*  letter ,)  in  matters  of  literature,  a  tranfpofition 
of  the  letters  of  fome  name,  whereby  a  new  word  is 
formed,  either  to  the  advantage  or  difadvantage  of  the 
perfon  or  thing  to  which  the  name  belongs.  Thus,  the 
anagram  of  Galenus  is  angelus  ;  that  of  j^ogica,  call- 


go  ;  that  of  Alftedius,  fedulitas  ;  that  of  Loraine  is 
alerion ,  on  which  account  it  was  that  the  family  of  Lo¬ 
raine  took  alert  ons  for  their  armoury.— Calvin,  in  th& 
title  of  his  lnfhtutions ,  printed  at  Stralburg  in  1539, 
calls  himfelf  Aleninas ,  which  is  the  anagram  of  Calvi- 
nus,  and  the  name  of  an  eminently  learned  perfon  in 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  who  contributed  greatly  to 
the  reftoration  of  learning  in  that  age. 

Thofe  who  adhere  ftri&ly  to  the  definition  of  an  a- 
nagiam,  take  no  other  liberty  than  that  of  omitting 
or  retaining  the  letter  h,  at  pleafure  ;  whereas  others 
make  no  fciuple  to  ufe  E  for  i£,  v  for  w,  s  for  z,  and 
C  for  K  ;  and  vice  verfa . 

Befides  anagrams  formed  as  above,  we  meet  with  an¬ 
other  kind  in  ancient  waiters,  made  by  dividing  a  Angle 
word  into  feveral ;  thus,  jus  tinea  musy  are  formed  out 
of  the  word  fujliniamus .  t 

Anagrams  are  fometimes  alfo  made  out  of  feveral 
words  :  fuch  is  that  on  the  queftion  put  by  Pilate  to 
our  Saviour,  Quid  eji  veritas  P  whereof  we  have  this 
admirable  anagram,  viz.  Eft  wr  qui  adeft. 

The  Cabbalifts  among  the  Jew's  are  profefled  ana- 
grammatifts ;  the  third  part  of  their  art  which  they  call 
them,  i.  e.  “  changing,”  being  nothing  but  the  art 
of  making  anagrams,  or  of  finding  hidden  and  myftical 
meanings  in  names;  which  they  do  by  changing,  tranf- 
pofing,  and  differently  combining,  the  Letters  of  thoie 
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Anagram*  names.— Thus,  of  t\i  the  letters  cf  Noah’s  name,  they 
ftiatift,  make  In  grace  ;  of  mwa  the  Mejfiah %  they  make  now"  he 

Anak.  reir/tce' 

_ ANAGRAMMATIST,  a  maker  or  compofer  of 

anagrams.  Thomas  Billon,  a  provincial,  was  a  celebra¬ 
ted  anagrammatift,  and  retained  by  Lewis  XIII.  with 
a  penfion  of  1 200  livres,  in  quality  of  anagrammatift 
to  the  king. 

ANAGROS,  in  commerce,  a  tncafure  for  grain  ufed 
in  fome  cities  of  Spain,  particularly  at  Seville  ;  46  ana- 
gros  make  about  10^  quarters  of  London. 

ANAGYRIS,  stinking  bean-trefoil  :  A  genus 
of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria 
dafs  of  plants ;  and,  in  the  natural  method,  ranking 
under  the  3 2d  order,  Papilhnaccce.  The  characters 
are  :  The  calyx  is  s#bell-fhaped  perianthium :  The  corolla, 
is  papilionaceous  ;  the  vexillum  cordated,  ftraight,  e- 
marginated,  and  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx  ;  the  alae 
ovate,  and  longer  than  the  vexillum  ;  the  carina  ftraight 
and  very  long:  The  flamina  confift  of  10  filaments; 
the  antherae  fimple :  The  pi  ft  ilium  has  an  oblong  ger- 
men,  a  fimpledlylus,  and  a  villous  ftigma  :  The  pericar - 
ptum  is  an  oblong  legumen  :  The  feeds  are  fix  or  more, 
and  kidney-fhaped. 

Of  this  genus  there  is  but  one  fpecies,  the  fetida, 
which  grows  naturally  in  the  fouthem  parts  of  Europe. 
It  is  a  lhrub  which  ufually  rifes  to  the  height  of  eight 
or  ten  feet,  and  produces  its  flowers  in  April  or  May. 
Thefe  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  growing  in  fpikes, 
fome  what  like  the  laburnum. 

Culture .  This  plant  may  be  propagated  either  by 
feeds,  or  by  laying  down  the  tender  branches  in  the 
fpring  ;  but  the  firft  method  is  preferable.  The  feeds 
fhould  be  Town  toward  the  end  of  March  in  pots  filled 
with  light  earth,  and  plunged  in  a  gentle  hot-bed. 
The  plants  ufually  appear  in  a  month,  when  they  fhould 
be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air,  that  they  may  be 
hardened  before  winter.  In  the  autumn  and  winter, 
they  muft  be  fheltered  under  a  hot-bed  frame :  the 
fpring  following,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted,  each  into 
a  feparate  fmall  pot,  placed  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  and 
again  removed  into  a  frame  to  (belter  them  during  the 
following  winter.  The  fecond  fpring  after  the  plants 
come  up,  fome  of  them  may  be  taken  out  of  the  pots, 
and  planted  in  a  border  near  a  fouth-wall,  where,  if 
they  are  prote&ed  in  winter,  they  may  remain. 

Anacyris,  or  Anagyrus,  the  name  of  a  place  in 
Attica,  of  the  tribe  Erechtheis,  where  a  fetid  plant, 
called  Anagyris ,  probably  the  fame  with  the  forego- 
ing,  grew  in  great  plenty,  (Diofcorides,  Pliny,  Ste- 
phanus  ;)  and  the  more  it  was  handled,  the  ftronger  it 
fmelled  :  hence  cwnmovere  a?iagyriti  (or  anagyrum ),  is 
to  bring  a  misfortune  on  one^s  felf,  ( Ariftophanes.) 

ANAK,  the  father  of  the  Ana  kirns,  was  the  fon  of 
Art>a,  who  gave  his  name  to  Kirjath-arba,  or  Hebron, 
Jofh.  xiv.  1  s*  Anak  had  three  fons,  Shefhai,  Ahiman, 
S.nd  Talmai,  (chap.  xv.  14.  and  Numb.  xiii.  22.)  who, 
as  well  as  their  father,  were  giants,  and  who  with  their 
pofterity,  all  terrible  for  their  fiercenefs  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  ftature,  were  called  the  Anakims  ;  in  companion 
of  whom  the  Hebrews,  who  were  fent  to  view  the  land 
of  Canaan,  reported  that  they  were  but  as  grafshoppers. 
Numb.  xiii.  ult.  Caleb,  aflifted  by  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
took  Kirjath-arba,  and  deftroyed  the  Anakims,  (Jud¬ 


ges  i.  20.  and  Jofh.  xv.  14.)  in  the  year  of  the  world  AnabriU, 
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ANALECTA,  or  Analectes,  in  antiquity,  a  fer- , 
vant  whofe  employment  it  was  to  gather  up  the  off-falls  "“V  ur 
of  tables. 

Analecta,  A 71  at  efts,  in  a  literary  fenfe,  is  ufed 
to  denote  a  collection  of  fmall  pieces  ;  as  e/feys,  re¬ 
marks,  &c. 

ANALEMA,  in  geometry,  a  projection  of  the  fphere 
on  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  or  thographic  ally  made 
by  ftraight  lines  and  ellipfes,  the  eye  being  fuppofed  at 
an  infinite  di fiance,  and  in  the  eaft  or  weft  points  of 
the  horizon. 

An  A  lemma,  denotes  like  wife  an  inftrument  of  brafe 
or  wood,  upon  which  this  kind  of  projection  is  drawn, 
with  an  horizon  and  curfor  fitted  to  it,  wherein  the 
folftitial  colure,  and  all  circles  parallel  to  it,  will  be 
concentric  circles  ;  all  circles  oblique  to  the  eye,  wrU 
be  ellipfes  ;  and  all  circles  whofe  planes  pafs  through 
the  eye,  will  be  right  lines.  The  ufe  of  this  inftrument 
is  to  fhow  the  common  aftronomical  problems  ;  which 
it  will  do,  though  not  very  exactly,  unlels  it  b&  very* 
large. 

ANALEPSIS,  the  augmentation  or  nutrition  of  an 
emaciated  body. 

ANALEPTICS,  reftorative  or  nourifhing  medi¬ 
cines. 

ANALOGY,  in  philofophy,  a  certain  relation  and 
agreement  between  two  or  more  things,  which  in  other 
refpeCts  are  entirely  different. 

There  is  likewife  an  analogy  between  beings  that 
have  fome  conformity  or  refemblance  to  one  another  * 
for  example,  between  animals  and  plants  ;  but  the  ana¬ 
logy  is  ftill  ftronger  between  two  different  fpecies  of 
certain  animals. 

Analogy  enters  much  into  all  our  reafoning,  and 
ferves  to  explain  and  illuflrate.  A  great  part  of  our  phi¬ 
lofophy,  indeed,  has  no  other  foundation  than  analogy. 

It  is  natural  to  mankind  to  judge  of  things  lefs 
known,  by  fome  fimilitude,  real  or  imaginary,  between 
them  and  things  more  familiar  or  better  known.  And 
where  the  things  compared  have  really  a  great  fimilitude 
in  their  nature,  when  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  they 
are  fubjeCt  to  the  fame  laws,  there  may  be  a  confider- 
able  degree  of  probability  in  conclufions  drawn  from 
analogy.  Thus  we  may  obferve  a  very  great  fimili¬ 
tude  between  this  earth  which  we  inhabit,  and  the  o- 
ther  planets,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mer¬ 
cury.  They  all  revolve  round  the  fun,  as  the  earth 
does,  although  at  different  diftances,  and  in  different 
periods.  They  borrow  all  their  light  from  the  fun,  as 
the  earth  does.  Several  of  them  are  known  to  revolve 
round  their  axis  like  the  earth,  and,  by  that  means, 
muft  have  a  like  fucceffion  of  day  and  night.  Some  of 
them  have  moons,  that  ferve  to  give  them  light  in  the 
abfence  of  the  fun,  as  our  moon  does  to  us.  They  are 
all,  in  their  motions,  fubjedt  to  the  fame  law  of  gravi¬ 
tation,  as  the  earth  is.  From  all  this  fimilitude,  it  is 
not  unreafonable  to  think,  that  thofe  planets  may,  like 
our  earth,  be  the  habitation  of  various  orders  of  living 
creatures.  There  is  fome  probability  in  this  conclufion 
from  analogy. 

But  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that,  as  this  kind  of 
reafoning  can  afford  only  probable  evidence  at  beft  ;  fo 
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tery  often  tie  bodies  of  thofe  quadrupeds  whole  inter. 
naHlrudme  was  thought  to  approach  neareft  to  that 
Month* of  the  human  body.  Modern  anatom.fts  have  d.fcover- 
liM-ed  many  miftakes  the  ancients  were  led  «nto,  b)  the,r 
a  conceiving  a  greater  fim.htude  between  the  ftiudure  of 

Sffay  I.  and  of  feme  beads  than  there  is  m  reality, 

eh.  iv.p.  J  a-  perhaps'  no  author  has  made  a  more  juft  and  a  more 
happy  ufe  of  this  mode  ofereafoning,  than  bilhop  But- 
le/ m  his  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed 
/to  ,",  COTiilitution  and  CoS*  of  Nat»,«.  In  .ha,  =<- 

4  cellent  work,  the  author  does  not  ground  any  of  the 
truths  of  religion  upon  analogy,  as  their  proper  evi¬ 
dence  He  wily  makes  ufe  of  analogy  to  anfwer  ob- 
•  no-ainft  them.  When  objedions  are  made  a- 

?atnft  theuudis  of  religion,  which  may  be  made  with 
fqual  ftrength  againft  what  we  know  to  be  true  in  the 

^  n  r  _  rtKipAirvns  can  have  no  weight. 


tween  two  bun  dels  ci  nay  equ«ui  y  w 

mu  ft  ftand  ftill  and  ftarve  to  death,  being  unable  to  turn 
to  either,  becaufe  there  are  equal  motives  to  both.  1  his 
is  an  inftance  of  that  analogical  reasoning,  which,  it  is 
conceived,  ought  never  to  be  trufted  ;  for  the  analogy 
between  a  balance  and'  a  man  deliberating,  though  one 
of  the  ftrongeft  that  can  be  found  between  matter  and 
mind,  is  too  weak  to  fupport  any  argument.  A  piece 
of  dead  inadive  matter,  and  an  aftive  intelligent  being, 
are  things  very  unlike ;  and  becaufe  the  one  wou  r  - 
main  at  reft  in  a  certain  cafe;  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  other  would  be  inadive  in  a  cafe  fomewhat  fimilar. 
The  argument  is  no  better  than  this,  that,  becaufe  a 
dead  animal  moves  only  as  it  is  pulhed,  and,  if  pufhed 
with  equal  force  in  contrary  diredions,  muft  remain  at 
reft  ;  therefore  the  fame  thing  muft  happen  to  a  living 
animal ;  for  furely  the  fimilitude  between  a  dead  ani¬ 
mal  and  a  living,  is  as  great  as  that  between  a  balance 

^TheTrivation  of  the  word  Analogy  indicates,  as 
‘  X.  n  „ _ r  n„i;«  #  nKfprvrs.  a  refemblanee 


equal  ftrength  againu.  wu ««•  - - 

rourfe  of  nature,  fuch  objedions  can  have  no  weight.  derivation  of  the  word  Analogy  muw^,  ~ 

Analogical  reafoning,  therefore,  may  be  of  excellent  CaftiUon  0f  Berlin  *  obferves,  a  refemblanee 

■ufe  in  anfwering  objedions  againft  truths  ,  /•_  difcemible  by  reafon.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  ^5  ion  786,0: 

b  T,  rn;i v  likewife  give  a  greater  or  a  lefs  dilcemime  y  peometrv,  where  it  ftgm-*0/.1  '*.! 


■ufe  in  anfwering  ohjections  ,  - 

2 her  evidence.  It  may  likewife  give  a  greater  or  a  lefs 
decree  of  probability  in  cales  where  we  can  find  no  o- 
ther  evidence.  But  all  arguments  drawn  from  analogy 
are  ftill  the  weaker,  the  greater  difparity  there  is  b  - 
tween  the  things  compared  ;  and  therefore  muft  be 
weakeft  of  all  when  we  compare  body  with  mind,  be¬ 
caufe  there  are  no  two  things  in  nature  more  unliKe. 

There  is  no  fubjed  in  which  men  have  always  been 

llties  that  belong  to  material  things.  It  is  tor  this  rea 


erim  w  oDierves,  . 

to.  •.  “”srt£S  SrS?- » 

in  which  the  term  is  ufed  in  geometry,  wh  &  vol.  jodi. 

fies  an  equality  of  ratios.-In  explaining  this  fubjed, 
it  is  obferved,  there  may  be  a  refemblanee  between  fen- 
fations  and  a  refemblanee  between  perceptions:  the 
former  is  called  physical  refemblanee ,  becauie  it  ads  up- 
on  die  phyfical  or  fenfadve  faculty  ;  the  latter  moral 

TeflblLe,  becaufe  it  affeds  the  moral  or  rational  fa- 

CUEveJymrefemblance  may  be  reduced  to  an  equality  in 
fenfSs  or  perceptions  •,  but  this  fuppofes  feme  equa- 
ffty  in  their  clufes:  we  fay  fim  gaiety,  \ bec«*£ 
difpofitionofthe  organs,  or  of  the  foul,  mft  necefla 
rilv  affed  the  fenfations  or  perceptions ,  but  this  can 
influence  only  their  degree,  and 

The  charader  of  one  perfon  refemHesr “f*  ° 

,her  oolT  when  the,  k  “d 


vivacity  or  indifference,  the  anger  01  >> 
^EveryVnytaf  Semblance  ^J^toral're'fem- 

perhaps  any  inftance  that  can  be  n  Hence  the  ral  refemblanee  there  is  ana  bY  f  ^fes  comparifon. 

*.  _ _  yr\  nil  liin 


To  illultrate  more  xuuy  tnau  h ■  rh  aTJ 

» ■>«  »pp-r” 


tnraies  oi  1 

S?  M -L. .  W  ^ -5 

the  oppofite  weights  are  eftua^’  .  both  hands 

Pomn,  *?  “ 


•reduced  to  identity,  ana  <uv.  tn  ^v, 

being  thus  compared.  T^  char™  h  be  or 
difcemible  only  by  reafon^or  mtelfed,. 


Atiilogy, 

Analyfis 


ANA  [  fa 

V hyp  cal  r  efie  mb  l an  c  Si  s  to  the  fenfes  what  analogy  is  to 
the  underflan  ding. —  The  former,  when  perfeX,  becomes 
equality  ;  but  the  latter,  identity. 

Refemblanee  and  analogy  are  the  foundations  both 
ot  probability  and  of  certainty.  When  vve  are  not  fa- 
tisned  that  the  refemblanee  or  the  analogy  is  complete, 
we  flop  at  probability  ;  whieh  becomes  certainty  when 
We  are,  or  think  we  are,  allured  that  the  refemblanee 
or  the  analogy  is  perfedh 

In  reafoning  by  analogy,  we  fliould  be  careful  not  to 
confound  it  with  refemblanee;  and  alfo  not  to  deduce 
from  the  identity  or  identities,  on -which  the  analogy 
is  founded,  a  conelufion,  whieh  has  either  no  relation, 
or  only  a  partial  relation,  to  thefe  identities. 

The  principal  ufe  of  analogy  in  the  inveftigation  of 
phyheal  and  moral  truth,  according  to  our  author, 
may  be  reduced  to  the  four  following :  i.  By  means 
of  our  fenfes  to  improve,  firll  our  own  judgment, 
and  afterwards  that  of  others,  with  refpedt  to  intel¬ 
lectual  fubje<£ts.  2.  To  deduce  a  general  from  a 
particular  truth.  Having  difeovered  and  proved  the 
truth  of  a  propofition  with  refpe<ff  to  any  particular 
objea,  examine  whether  this  truth  flows  from  a 
quality  peculiar  to  this  Angle  objedt,  or  common  to 
feveral  object.  In  the  latter  cafe  all  thefe  objedts  may 
be  comprehended  under  one  general  idea,  founded 
on  their  common  quality.  Subflitute  this  general  idea 
lnftead  of  the  particular  objedt,  and  the  propofition 
will  become  general,  without  ceafing  to  be  true  ;  be- 
caufe  whatever  evidently  and  folely  refults  from  thed- 
aentity,  on  which  an  analogy  is  founded,  muft  necef- 
farily  be  true  with  refpeX  to  all  thofe  objeXs  in  which 
the  analogy  is  the  fame.  3.  To  prove  the  truth  or 
tahehood  of  propofitions  which  cannot  be  otherwife 
ciemonflrated.  4.  To  difeover  new  truths  in  both  na¬ 
tural  and  moral  philofophy. 

Analogy,  among  grammarians,  is  the  correfpon- 
dence  which  a  word  or  phrafe  bears  to  the  genius  and 
received  forms  of  any  language. 

ANALYSIS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  the  relb- 
lution  of  fomething  compounded  into  its  original  and 
conftituent  parts.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  derived 
from  t/«,  to  refolve. 

Analysis,  in  mathematics,  is  properly  the  method 
of  reiolving  problems  by  means  of  algebrical  equa- 
tions;  whence  we  often  find  that  thefe  two  words,  an*. 

0/,s  and  algebra,  are  ufed  as  fynonymous. 

Analyfis,  under  its  prefent  improvements,  muft  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  apex  or  height  of  all  human  learning :  it  is 
this  metnod  which  furniihes  us  with  the  moll  perfeft 
examples  of  the  art  of  reafoning ;  gives  the  mind  an  un¬ 
common  readinefs  at  deducing  and  difeovering,  from  a 
few  data,  things  unknown  ;  and,  by  ufing  figns  for  i- 
deas,  prefents  things  to  the  imagination,  which  other- 
wife  feemed  out  of  its  iphere :  by  this,  geometrical 
demonftrations  may  be  greatly  abridged,  and  a  long 
feries  of  argumentations,  wherein  the  mind  cannot  with¬ 
out  the  utmoft  effort  and  attention  difeover  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  ideas,  are  hereby  converted  into  fenfible  figns, 
and  the  feveral  operations  required  therein  effedted  by 
the  combination  of  thofe  figns.  But,  what  is  more 
extraordinary,  by  means  of  this  art,  a  number  of  truths 
are  frequently  expreffed  by  a  Angle  line,  which  in  the 
common  way  of  explaining  and  demonftrating  things 
would  fill  whole  volumes.  Thus,  by  mere  contempla- 


] 
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tion  of  one  fmgle  line,  whole  fciences  may  be  fometlmes 
learnt  111  a  few  minutes  time,  which  otherwife  could 
fcarce  be  attained  in  many  years. 

Analysis  is  divided,  with  regard  to  its  objedl,  into 
that  o t  finite  s  and  infinites . 

Analysis  of  Finite  Quantities ,  is  what  w:e  othemife 
call  fpecious  arithmetic  or  algebra.  See  Algebra. 

Analysis  of  Infinites,  called  alfo  the  New  Analyfis 
is  particularly  ufed  for  the  method  of  fluxions,  or  the 
differential  calculus.  See  Fluxions. 

Analysis,  in  logic,  fignifles  the  method  of  tracing 
things  backward  to  their  fource,  and  of  refolvino-  know? 
ledge  into  its  original  principles.  This  is  alfo  called 
the  method  of  re/olution  :  and  Rands  oppofed  to  the 
fynthetic  method,  or  that  of  ci>?npojition*-~-' The  art  of 
logical  analyfis  confifls  principally  in  combining  our 
perceptions,  claffing  them  together  w'jth  addrefsf  and 
contriving  proper expreflions  forconVeyingour  thoughts, 
and  reprefenting  their  feveral  divifions,  clafles,  and  re-* 
lations. 

Analysis,  in  rhetoric,  is  that  wdiich  examines  the 
connexions,  tropes,  figures,  and  the  like,  inquiring  in¬ 
to  the  propofition,  divifion,  paflions,  arguments,  and 
other  aparatus  of  rhetoric. 

Several  authors,  as  Freigius  and  others,  have  given 
analyfes  of  Cicero’s  Orations,  wfoerein  they  reduce 
them  to  their  grammatical  and  logical  principles ;  Rrip 
them  of  all  the  ornaments  and  additions  of  rhetoric 
which  otherwife  difguife  their  true  form,  and  conceal 
the  connexion  between  one  part  and  another.  The 
defign  of  thefe  authors  is  to  have  thofe  admired  ha¬ 
rangues  juR  Rich  as  the  judgment  difpofed  them,  with- 
out  the  help  of  imagination  5  fo  that  here  we  may 
coolly  view  the  force  of  each  proof,  and  admire  the 
ufe  Cicero  made  of  rhetorical  figures  to  conceal  the 
weak  part  of  a  caufe. 

A  colledlion  has  been  made  of  the  analyfes  formed 
by  the  mod  celebrated  authors  of  the  16th  century 
in  3  vols  folio.  39 

Analysis  is  alfo  ufed,  in  chemiftry,  for  the  de¬ 
compounding  of  a  mixed  body,  or  the  feparation  of 
the  principles  and  conftituent  parts  of  a  compounded ' 
lubftance. 

To  analyze  bodies,  or  refolve  them  into  their  com- 
ponent  parts,  is  indeed  the  chief  objedt  of  the  art  of 
chemiftry.  Chemiftry  furniihes  feveral  means  for  the 
decompofition  of  bodies,  whieh  are  all  founded  on  the 
differences  of  the  properties  belonging  to  the  different 
principles  of  which  the  body  to  be  analyzed  is  compo- 
.*  .  t°r  example,  a  body  be  compofed  of  feveral 
principles,  fome  of  which  have  a  great,  and  others  a 
moderate  degree  of  volatility,  and,  latily,  others  are 
hxed,  its  molt  volatile  parts  may  be  firft  feparated  by 
a  gradual  heat  in  diftilling  veffels  ;  and  then  the  parts 
which  are  next  m  volatility  will  pafs  over  in  diitilla- 
uon;  and  laftly,  thofe  parts  which  are  fixed,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  refiftmg  the  adtion  of  fire,  will  remain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  veifel. 

Analysis  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  kind  of  fyllabus,  or 
table  of  tne  principle  heads  or  articles  of  a  continued 
diicoun  \  dilpoied  in  their  natural  order  and  dependency 
Analyses  are  more  lcientifical  than  alphabetical  indexes  * 
but  uiey  are  lets  uied,  as  being  more  intricate. 

An  a  lysis  is  like  wife  ufed  for  a  brief,  but  methodical, 
llluftration  of  tne  principles  of  a  fcience ;  in  which 

fenfe 


AnalyHsp 
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Aaalytic/eAfe  it  is  nearly,  fynonymous  with  what  we  otherwife  numbers. 

8  call  a  ftnopjis.  a  larSe 

Anamaboa.  ANALYTIC,  Or  ANALYTICAL, 

belongs  to,  or  partakes  of,  the  nature  of  analyfis 


UwiUiiy  b  LU,  Ui  mtvw  J  - -  '  . 

Thus  we  fay,  an  analytical  fkmonftration,  analytical 
procefs,  analytical  table  or  fcheme,  analytical  method 
of  invefligation,  &c. 

The  analytic  method  Hands  oppofed  to  the  fynthe- 
tic.  In  natural  philofophy,  as  in  mathematics,  the  m- 
veftigation  of  difficult  things  by  the  analytic  method 
ought  to  precede  the  method  of  compofition.  This  a- 
nalyfis  confifts  in  making  experiments  and  obfervations, 
and  in  drawing  general  conclufions  therefrom  by  m- 
daftion  ;  and  admitting  of  no  obje&ions  agamit  the 
conclufions,  but  fuch  as  are  drawn  from  expei  iments, 
and  other  certain  truths:  and  though  the  realonmg 
from  experiments  and  obfervations  by  indu6hon  be  no 
demonilration  of  general  conclufions,  yet  it  is  the  belt 
method  of  reafoning  which  the  nature  of  things  admits 
of;  and  may  be  efteemed  fo  much  the  Wronger,  as  the 
induction  is  more  general ;  and,  if  no  exception  occur 
from  phenomena,  the  conclulion  may  be  pronounced 
general.  By  this  way  of  analyfis,  we  may  proceed 
from  compounds  to  their  ingredients  ;  from  motions  to 
the  forces  producing  them ;  and  in  general  from  effects 
to  their  caufes,  and  from  particular  caufes  to  more  ge¬ 
neral  ones,  until  we  arrive  at  thofe  which  are  the  mod 
general.  This  is  the  analytic  method,  according  to 

the  illuftrious  Newton.  _  .  ,  r 

The  fynthetic  method  confifts  in  a  (Turning  the  caufes 
difeovered  and  received  as  principles :  and  by  them  ex¬ 
plaining  the  phenomena  proceeding  from  them,  ana 
proving  the  explanations.  See  Synthesis. 

ANALYTICS,  Analytical  the  fcience  and  ute  ot 
analyfis.  The  great  advantage  of  the  modem  mathe¬ 
matics  above  the  ancient  is  in  point  of  analytics. 


ANA 

The  Englifli  fort  is  built  on  the  foundation  Ansae* 
ot  a  targe  old  houfe,  which  fubfifted  entire  in  1679.  t  c  >- 
fomething  that  It  is  a  large  edifice,  flanked  by  two  towers,  and  forti-  AnapselH*, 
■eof  analyfis. —  fled  towards  the  fea  with  two  baftions:  the  whole  of_^ 


brick  and  done  cemented  with  lime.  It  (lands  upon  a 
rock  at  the  diftance  of  30  paces  from  the  fea.  It  is 
mounted  with  t  2  pieces  of  cannon  and  1 2  patereroes  ; 
and  defended  by  a  garrifon  of  12  whites  and  18  blacks, 
under  the  command  of  the  chief  factor. 

The  natives  treat  the  garrifon  of  this  fort  with  great 
infolence,  infomuch  as  often  to  block  them  up,  and  fre¬ 
quently,  if  they  diflike  the  governor,  fend  him  off  in 
a  canoe  to  Cape  Coaft  with  marks  of  the  utmoft  con¬ 
tempt.  Far  from  being  able  to  oppofe  them,  the  h-ng- 
lifti  are  glad  to  obtain  their  favour  with  prefents.  In 
1 701,  they  declared  war  againft  the  Englifli ;  and  having 
affembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner  before  the  fort,  they 
fet  fire  to  the  exterior  buildings,  and  went  on  with 
their  outrages,  till  they  were  difperfed  by  a  dnchaige 
of  the  cannon  from  the  batteries.  The  night  following 
the  Englifli  took  their  revenge,  by  fettmg  fire  to  the 
town  0?  Anamaboa  ;  and  thus  hoftilities  continued  for 
20  days,  till  at  laft  the  natives  were  obliged  to  fue  for 
Deace.  This  fort  was  abandoned  in  1733  ;  but  lias, 
been  refumed  by  the  Englifli,  who  have  continued  m 

11  ANAMELECH,  an  idol  of  the  Sepharvaites,  who 
are  faid  in  Scripture  to  have  burned  their  children  in 
honour  of  Adrammelech  and  Anamelech.— Thefe  idols 
probably  fignified  the  fun  and  moon.^  Some  of  the 
rabbins  reprefent  Anamelech  under  tne  figure  of 
mule,  others  under  that  of  a  quail  or  phealant. 

ANAMIM,  the  fecond  fon  of  Mizraim  (Gen.  x.  3* /• 
Anamim,  if  we  may  credit  the  paraphraft  Jonathan 
the  fon  of  Uw/.iel,  peopled  the  Mareot.s ;  ^  thc  Fen- 

tapolis  of  Cyrene,  according  to  the  paraphraft  of  j  e- 
“P. .  ,<  thefe  Anamims 


latics  above  the  ancient  is  in  point  ot  analytics.  rufilem"  Bochart  is  of  opinion  that  thefe  Anamims 

Pappus,  in  the  preface  to  his  feventh  book  ofMathe-  rufalem.  dwekFin  the  parts  adjacent  to  the 

matical  Colle&ions,  enumerates.  the  authors  on  the  am  ,h  J  j  * piter  Ammon,  and  in  the  Nafamonit.s, 

dent  analytics  ;  being  Euclid,  in  his  Data  an  f-  £  thinks  the  Amanians  and  Garamantes  to  be 
matay Apollonius,  de  Sedwe and  m  h,s  Anamim.  J  .  . 

»  -n -  J.  T  arid  Eratofthenes,  ANAMORPHOSIS,  in  perfpe&ive  drawings,  is  a, 


3**n  and  Eratofthenes, £ 
Media  Proportionalibus.  But  the  ancient  analytics 
were  very  different  from  the  modern.  . 

To  the  modern  analytics  principally  belong  algebra, 
an  hiftorical  account  of  which,  with  the  feveral  authors 

thereon,  fee  under  the  article  Algebra. 

ANAMABOA,  a  populous  town  m  the  kingdom 
©f  Fantin,  in  Guinea.  The  natives  are  generally  great 
cheats,  and  muft  be  carefully  looked  after  in  dea .mg 
with  them,  and  their  gold  well  examined,  for  it  is 
commonly  adulterated.  It  lies  under  the  cannon  of 
the  Englifli  caftle.  The  landing  is  pretty  difficult  on 
account  of  the  rocks  :  and  *= refore  thofe  c«j» 

here  to  trade  are  forced  to  go  affiore  m  canoes.  I  he 
earth  here  is  very  proper  to  make  bricks  ;  the  oyfters, 
t,hc„  born,,  afford  good  hmc  ;  ,nd  here  »  tuub.t  m 


A  N /ViVl w lYi  nwoJ-o,  m  -  q.  . 

deformed  or  diftorted  portrait  or  figure,  ge"e]-a%  ,con* 
fufed  and  unintelligible  to  the  common  unaffiftedview 
but  when  feen  at  a  certain  diftance  and  height,  or  as 
reflefted  from  a  plain  or  curved  mirror,  wdl  appear 
regular  and  in  right  proportion.  See  Optics  (the 

In  AN  ANAS^Tbotany,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies 

°f  SciTLVn  S'a  hind  of  figured  (lone 
otherwife  called  fynochitis,  celebrated  for  its  magical 
virtue  of  raifing  the  ihadows  of  the  infernal  gods. 

ANANIAS?  a  Sadducee,  high-pneft  of  the  Jews, 
who  put  to  death  St  James  the  brother  of  our  Lord, 

rd 

frequently  found  inferibed  on  coins  and  other  amulets, 
frequently  „rPiirv  ne-  the  wearer  from 


beginning  «  .  tdS^d  Afc  „  ^  .  *«  ennhding  of 

twolhort  fyllables  and  one  long:  Such  is  the  nor 

chiefly  of  anapefts.  ANAPHE,- 


palm-wine  are  in  great  plenty.  which 

Lit  called  papas,  as  big  as  a  fmall  melon  and  winch 
has  a  tafte  like  cauliflower.  Anamaboa  is  much 
quented  by  the  Englith  (hips  anc  ot  ers  at 

Lves,  which  laft  are  lbmetimes  to  be  had  m  great 
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XsapJw,  ANAFHE  (anc.  geng.),  an  ifland  fpontancoufly 

Anar'hicastmefSfS  0tlt  of„thf  Cretan  fca,  near  Thera  (Pliny, 
Strabo)  ;  now  called  Nanfio.  Its  name  is  from  the 
fudden  appearance  of  the  new  moon  to  the  Argo- 
nauts  in  a  dorm  (Apollonius),  Attaphceus  9  an  epithet 
of  Apollo,  who  was  worfliipped  there.  Anaphai,  the 
people. 

ANAPHORA,  in  rhetoric,  the  repetition  of  the 
fame  word  or  words  in  the  beginning  of  a  fentence  or 
verfe  :  Thus  Virgil, 

P  an  etiam  Arcadia  me  cum  fe  judice  certet9 
Tan  etiam  Arcadia  dicat  fe  judice  vittum. 

Anaphora,  among  phyficians,  the  throwing  off  pu¬ 
rulent  matter  by  the  mouth. 

ANAPHRODISI A,  fignifies  impotence,  or  want  of 
power  to  procreate.  See  Impotence. 

ANAPLASIS,  fignifies  the  replacing  or  fetting  a 
fractured  bone.  &  6 

ANAPEOKETICS,  medicines  that  promote  the 
growth  or  granulation  of  the  flefik  in  wounds,  ulcers. 
See . 

AN  ARC  HI ;  Ava^oi,  jn  antiquity,  a  name  givbn 
by  the  Athenians  to  four  fupernumerary  days  in  their 
year,  during  which  they  had  no  rnagidrates.  The  At¬ 
tic  year  was  divided  into  ten  parts,  according  to  the 
number  of  tribes,  to  whom  the  precedency  of  the  fe- 
nate  fell  by  turns.  Each  divilion  confided  of  35  days  ; 
what  remained  after  the  expiration  of  thefe,  to  make 
the  lunar  year  complete,  which  according  to  their  com¬ 
putation  confided  of  354  days,  were  employed  in  the 
creation  of  magidrates,  and  called  oc*a§x?i  nju.tgxif  and 
*gXccl?ta'v0l‘ 

ANARCHY,  the  want  of  government  in  a  nation, 
where  no  fupreme  authority  is  lodged,  either  in  the 
prince  or  other  rulers ;  but  die  people  live  at  large, 
and  all  things  are  in  coijfufion.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  privative  <*,  and  *?%»}  command ,  prin~ 
cipality .  Anarchy  is  fuppofed  to  have  reigned  after  the 
deluge,  before  the  foundation  of  monarchies.  We  dill 
find  it  obtain  in  leveral  parts,  particularly  of  Africa 
and  America. 

Anarchy  is  alfo  applied  to  cerain  troublefome  and 
diforderly  periods,  even  in  governments  otherwife  re¬ 
gular.  In  England,  the  period  between  the  death  of 
Cromwell  and  King  Charles’s  redoration  is  commonly 
xeprefented  as  an  anarchy .  Every  month  produced  a 
newfeheme  or  form  of  government.  Enthufiads  talk¬ 
ed  of  nothing  but  annulling  all  the  laws,  abolifhing  all 
writings,  records,  and  regiders,  and  bringing  all  men 
to  the  primitive  level.  No  modern  nation  is  more  fub- 
je<d  to  anarchies  than  Poland;  where  every  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  death  of  one  king  and  the  election  of  another 
is  a  perfe<d  picture  of  confufion,  informntfi  that  it  is  a 
proverb  among  that  people,  Poland  is  governed  by  eon - 
Juft  on.  The  Jewidj  hifiory  prefents  numerous  indances 
cf  anarchies  in  that  date,  ufually  denoted  by  this  phrafe, 
that  in  tbofe  days  there  was  no  king  in  lfrael ,  but  every 
■man  did  that  which  was  light  in  his  own  eyes  {  which  is 
a- jqd  picture  of  an  anarchy . 

-ANARRHICAS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fifhes 
the  order  of  apodes.  There  is  but  one  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  viz.  the  anarrhicas  lupus,  or  fea-wolf ;  which 
leems  to  be  confined  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  globe. 
We  find  it  ia  the  feas  of  Greenland  $  in  thofe  of  Ice- 
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land  and  Norway ;  on  the  co'ads  of  Scotland  and  of^narrMc 
Yorklhirej  and  laftly,  in  that  part  of  the  German'-"*^ 
ocean  which  wadies  the  fhores  of  Holland,  the  mod 
fouthern  of  its  haunts  that  we  can  with  any  certainty 
mention. 

It  is  a  mofi:  ravenous  and  fierce  fifh  and,  when  taken, 
fallens  on  any  thing  within  its  reach  :  the  fiOiermen 
dreading  its  bite,  endeavour  as  foon  as  poflible  to  beat 
Out  its  fore-teeth,  and  then  kill  it  by  driking  it  behind 
the  head.  Schonevelde  relates,  that  its  bite  is  fo  hard 
tfiat  it  will  feize  on  an  anchor,  and  leave  the  marks  of 
its  teeth  in  it  ;  and  the  Danilh  and  German  names  of 
Jleenbider  and  fleinbeijfer,  exprefs  the  fenfe  of  its  great 
drength,  as  if  it  was  capable  of  crudiing  even  ftones 
with  its  jaws. 

It  feeds  almod  entirely  on  crudaceous  animals  and 
fhell-filh,  fuch  as  crabs,  lobders,  prawns,  mufcles,fcol- 
lops,  large  whelks,  &c.  thefe  it  grinds  to  pieces  with 
its  teeth,  and  fwallows  with  the  lefier  fhells.  It  does 
not  appear  they  are  difTolved  in  the  ilomach,  but  are 
voided  with  the  feces  ;  for  which  purpofe  the  aperture 
of  the  anus  is  wider  than  in  other  fifh  of  the  fame 
fize. 

It  is  full  of  roe  in  February,  March,  and  April,  and 
fpawns  in  May  and  June. 

This  fifh  has  fo  dilagreeable  and  horrid  an  appear¬ 
ance,  that  nobody  at  Scarborough  except  the  fifhermen 
will  eat  it,  and  they  prefer  it  to  holibut.  They  always 
before  dreffing  take  off  the  head  and  fkin. 

The  fea-wolf  grows  to  a  large  fize;  thofe  on  the 
Yorkdiire  coaft  are  fometimes  found  of  the  length  of 
four  feet ;  according  to  Dr  Gronovius,  they  have  been 
taken  near  Shetland,  feven  feet  long,  and  even  more. 

The  head  is  a  little  flatted  on  the  top  ;  the  nofe  blunt; 
the  noflrils  are  very  fmall ;  the  eyes  fmall,  and  placed 
near  the  end  of  the  nofe. 

The  teeth  are  very  remarkable,  and  finely  adapted 
to  its  way  of  life.  The  fore-teeth  are  drong,  conical* 
diverging  a  little  from  each  other,  Aand  far  ?ut  of  the 
jaws,  and  are  commonly  fix  above  and  the  fame  below, 
tho*  fometimes  there  are  only  five  in  each  jaw :  thefe 
are  fupported  within-fide  by  a  row  of  leifer  teeth* 
which  makes  the  number  in  the  upper  jaw  17  or  18,  in 
the  lower  ii  or  12.  The  fides  of  the  under  jaw  are 
convex  inwards,  which  greatly  adds  to  their  drength, 
and  at  the  fame  time  allows  room  for  the  large  mufcles 
with  which  the  head  of  this  filh  is  furnifhed.  The 
dentes  molar  es,  or  grinding  teeth  of  the  under  jaw, 
are  higher  on  the  outer  than  the  inner  edges,  which  in¬ 
clines  their  furfaces  inward;  they  join  to  the  canine 
teeth  in  that  jaw,  but  in  the  upper  are  feparate  from 
them.  In  the  centre  are  two  rows  of  fiat  drong  teeth, 
fixed  on  an  oblong  bafis  upon  the  bones  of  the  palate 
and  nofe. 

The  teeth  of  the  anarrhicas  are  often  found  foflil ; 
and  in  that  date  called  bujonitesy  or  toad-Jlcnes :  thefe 
were  formerly  much  edeemed  for  their  imaginary  vir~ 
tues,  and  were  fet  in  gold,  and  worn  as  rings. 

The  two  bones  that  form  the  under  jaw  are  united 
before  by  a  loofe  cartilage ;  which  mechanifm  admit¬ 
ting  of  a  motion  from  fide  to  fide,  moft  evidently  con~ 
tributes  to  the  deiign  of  the  whole,  viz.  a  facility  of 
breaking,  giinding,  and  comminuting,  its  tedaceous 
and  crudaceous  food.  At  the  entrance  of  the  gullet, 
above  and  below,  are  two  echinated  bones ;  thefe  are 

very 
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Ai*rr»»U,Vfry  final!,  being  the  lefs  necelfiry,  as  the  food  is  in  a 
Anas,  great  meafure  comminuted  in  the  mouth  by  aid  ot  the 

^The  body  is  long,  and  a  little  comprefled  fidcwife  ; 
the  (kin  fmooth  and  flippery  :  it  wants  the  lateral  line. 
The  pe&oral  fins  confift  of  1 8  rays.  The  dorfal  hn 
extends  from  the  hind-part  of  the  head  almoft  to  the 
tail ;  the  rays  in  the  frefh  fifli  are  not  vifible.  The  anal 
fin  extends  as  far  as  the  dorfal  fin.  The  tail  is  round 
at  its  end,  and  confifts  of  13  rays.  The  fides,  back, 
and  fins,  are  of  a  livid  lead  colour  ;  the  two  fir  ft  mark¬ 
ed  downwards  with  irregular  obfcure  du(ky  lines  :  thefe 
in  different  fifh  have  different  appearances.  The  young 
are  of  a  greeniih  call,  refembling  the  lea-wrack,  amongit 
which  they  refide  for  fome  time  after  their  birth. 

ANARROPIA,  among  phyficians,  a  tendency  of 
the  humours  to  the  head  or  fuperior  parts. 

ANAS  (anc.  geog.),  a  river  of  Spain,  riling  m 
the  territory  of  Laminium  of  the  Hither  Spain,  and 
now  fpreaditlg  into  lakes,  again  reftraining  its  waters, 
or,  burrowing  itfelf  entirely  in  the  earth,  is ^  pleafed 
often  to  reappear  ;  it  pours  into  the  Atlantic  (Hiny ) , 
now  Guadtana,  rifing  in  the  fouth-eaft  of  New  Caltile, 
in  a  diftria  commonly  called  Campo  de  Montiel,  not 
far  from  the  mountain  Confuegra,  from  the  lakes  called 
las  Lagunas  de  Guadtana ,  and  then  it  is  called  t\to 
Roydera ;  and,  after  a  courfe  of  fit'  leagues,  burying 
itfelf  in  the  earth  for  a  league,  it  then  rifes  up  again 
from  three  lakes,  e.j;i/xl'7oj  Ojos  di  Guadtana,  near  the 
village  Villa  Hifta,  five  leagues  to  the  north  of  La- 
latrava,  and  directs  its  courfe  weftward  through  New 
Caftile,  by  Medelin,  Merida,  and  Badajox,  where  it 
-begins  to  bend  its  courfe  fouthwards,  between  Portu¬ 
gal  and  Andalufia,  falling  into  the  bay  of  Cadiz  near 

Anas,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  order  of  anferes.  The  beak  of  this  genus  is  a 
little  obtufe,  covered  with  an  epidermis  or  1km,  gib¬ 
bous  at  the  bafe  and  broad  at  the  apex :  the  tongue  is 
obtufe  and  fleftiy ;  the  feet  are  webbed  and  fitted  for 
fwimming.  The  fpecies  arc, 

I.  The  cygnus, &  manfuctus.  - 

*  The  ferus,  with  a  femicylindrical  black  bill,  yel- 
low  wax,  and  a  white  body,  is  the  whiftling  or  wild 
fwan  of  Englifti  authors,  and  is  lefs  than  the  tame  or 
mute  fpecies,  being  about  five  feet  m  length.  ihele 
birds  inhabit  the  northern  world  as  high  as  Re lan  , 
and  as  low  as  the  foft  climate  of  Greece  or  of  Lydia, 
the  modern  Anatolia,  in  Afia  Minor :  it  even  deicends 
as  low  as  Egypt.  They  fwarm,  during  fummer,  in 
the  great  lakes  and  marflies  of  the  Tartarian  and  Si- 
berian  defarts  ;  and  refort  in  great  numbers  to  winter 
about  the  Cafpian  and  Euxine  feas.  Thofe :  of :  the 
eaftern  parts  of  Siberia  retire  beyond  Kamtfchatka, 
either  to  the  coafts  of  America,  or  to  the  lfles  north 
of  Tapan.  In  Siberia  they  fpread  far  north,  but  not 
to  the* Arctic  circle.  They  arrive  in  Hudfon  s  Bay  about 
the  end  of  May,  where  they  breed  in  great  numbers  on 
tlie  Ihores,  in  the  iilands,  and  m  the  inland  lakes ;  but  all 
retire  to  the  fouthern  parts  of  North  America  in  au¬ 
tumn,  even  as  low  as  Carolina  and  Louiiiana.  In  Ca¬ 
rolina  they  are  faid  to  be  of  two  forts  ;  the  larger, 
called  from  its  note  the  Trump- ter,  arrive  m  gr® 
flocks  to  tiie  fielh  river,  in 


retire  to  tire  great  lakes  to  breed 


Hoopers,  and  frequent  moftly  the  fait  water.  The  In-  Anat. 
dians  of  Louifiana  wear  the  ikins,  with  the  down  at-  "  V 
tached  to  them,  fewed  together  by  way  of  covering  ; 
and  of  the  larger  feathers  they  make  diadems  for  their 
chiefs,  as  well  as  weave  the  fmaller  on  threads,  as  bar¬ 
bers  do  for  their  wigs,  with  which  they  cover  gar¬ 
ments,  which  are  rvorn  only  by  women  of  the  higheft 
rank.  In  Auguft  thefe  birds  lofe  their  feathers,  and  are 
not  able  to  fly  ;  w'hen  the  natives  of  Iceland  and  Kamt¬ 
fchatka  hunt  them  with  dogs,  which  catch  them  by 
the  neck,  and  eafily  fecure  their  prey.  In  the  lad 
place  they  are  alfo  killed  with  clubs.  The  eggs  are 
accounted  good  food;  and  the  flefh,  efpecially  that  of 
the  young,  is  much  efteemed  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
ufes  of  the  feathers  are  manifeft  to  every  one ;  and 
the  ikins  of  the  body  are  worn  by  the  inhabitants  ;  be- 
fides  which,  that  of  the  legs,  taken  off  whole,  is  ufed 
for  purfes,  and  appears  not  unlike  fhagreen.  Wild 
fwans,  Linnceus  fays,  frequently  vifit  Sweden  after  a 
thaw,  and  are  caught  with  apples  in  which  a  hook  is 
concealed.  The  wild  fwan  frequents  our  coafts  in  hard 
winters  in  large  flocks,  but  does  not  breed  in  Great  ,  jje/infi 
Britain.  Martin  *  acquaints  us,  that  fwans  come  in  WejL 
O ftober  in  great  numbers  to  Lingey,  one  of  the  Weft- 71. 
ern  lfles  ;  and  continue  there  till  March,  when  they 
return  northward  to  breed.  A  few  continue  in  Main¬ 
land,  one  of  the  Orkneys,  and  breed  in  the  little  files 
of  the  frefh-water  lochs  ;  but  the  multitude  retires  at 
the  approach  of  fpring.  On  that  account,  fwans  are 
there  the  country-man’s  almanack ;  on  their  quitting 
the  ifle,  they  prefage  good  weather  ;  on  their  arrival, 
they  announce  bad.  Thefe,  as  well  as  moft  other  wa¬ 
ter-fowl,  prefer,  for  the  purpofe  of  incubation,  thofe 
places  that  are  lead  frequented  by  mankind  :  accord¬ 
ingly  we  find  that  the  lakes  and  forefts  of  the  dsftant 
Lapland  are  filled  during  fummer  with  myriads  of 
water-fowl;  and  there  fwans,  geefe,  the  duck-tribe, 
goofanders,  divers,  & c.  pafs  that  feafon  ;  but  in  autumn 
return  to  us,  and  to  other  more  hofpitable  Ihores.  _ 

This  fpecies  has  feveral  diftinclions  from  the  fpecies 
\Vhich  we  in  Britain  call  the  tame  fwan.  In  RulTia 
this  fpecies  more  fitly  claims  the  name,  it  being  the 
kind  moft  commonly  tamed  in  that  empire.  I  he 
whiftling  fwan  carries  its  neck  quite  erefl,  the  other 
fwims  with  it  arched.  This  is  far  inferior  in  fize. 

This  has  twelve  ribs  on  a  fide,  the  mute  only  eleven. 

But  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  ftrange  figure  of  the 
windpipe  ;  which  falls  into  the  cheft,  then  turns  back 
like  a  trumpet,  and  afterwards  makes  a  fecond  bend  to 
join  the  lungs.  Thus  it  is  enabled  to  utter  a  loud  and 
{brill  note.  The  other  fwan,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
moft  filent  of  birds  :  it  can  do  nothing  more  than  htls, 
which  it  does  on  receiving  any  provocation.  _  1  he 
vocal  kind  emits  its  loud  notes  only  when  flying  or 
calling.  Its  found  is,  whoogh,  vshoogh,  very  loud  and 
ftirill,  but  not  difagreeable,  when  heard  far  above  one  s 
head  and  modulated  by  the  winds.  The  natives  of 
Iceland  compare  it  to  tbe  notes  of  a  violin.  In  tact, 
they  hear  it  (fays  Mr  Pennant)  at  the  end  of  their 
long  and  gloomy  winter,  when  the  return  of  the  fwans 

announces  the  return  of  fummer;  every  note  mud  be 
therefore  melodious  which  prelages  the  fpedciy  thaw, 
and  the  releafe  from  their  tedious  confinement. 

It  is  from  this  fpecies  alone  that  the  ancients  have 

given  the  fable  of  the  fwan  being  endued  with  the 
given  power* 
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powers  of  melody.  Embracing  the  Pythagorean  doc¬ 


trine,  they  made  the  body  of  this  bird  the  manfion  of 
the  fouls  of  departed  poors  ;  and  after  that,  attributed 
to  the  birds  the  fame  faculty  of  harmony  which  their 
inmates  pofTeflcd  in  a  pre-exiftent  ftate.  The  vulgar, 
not  diftinguifhing  between  fweetnefs  of  numbers  and 
melody  of  voice,  thought  that  real  which  was  only  in¬ 
tended  figuratively.  The  mute  fwan,  Mr  Pennant  ob- 
ferves,  never  frequents  the  Padus,  nor  is  ever  feen  on 
the  Cay fter  in  Lydia  ;  each  of  them  ftreams  celebrated 
by  the  poets  for  the  great  refort  of  fwans. 

In  time,  a  fwan  becamd  a  common  trop  for  a  bard. 
Horace  calls  Pindar  Dirceeum  Cygnum ;  and  in  one  ode 
even  fuppofes  himfelf  changed  into  a  fwan.  Virgil 
fp eaks  of  his  poetical  brethren  in  the  fame  manner : 

V are,  tuum  nomen 

Cantantes  fublime  ferent  ad  fidera  cygni.  Eclog.  ix* 

When  he  fpeaks  of  them  figuratively  he  afcribes  to  them 
melody,  or  the  power  of  mufic ;  but  when  he  talks  of 
them  as  birds,  he  lays  afide  fiftion,  and,  like  a  true  na* 
turalift,  gives  them  their  real  note  : 

Dant  fonitum  rauci  per  ftagna  loquacia  cygni. 

JEneid.  Lib.  x.  50. 

It  was  alfo  a  popular  opinion  among  the  ancients* 
that  the  fwan  foretold’  its  own  end.  To  explain  this* 
we  mull  confider  the  twofold  character  of  the  poet, 
vates  and  poeta ,  which  the  fable  of  the  tranfmigration 
continues  to  the  bird ;  or  they  might  be  fuppofed  to 
derive  that  faculty  from  Apollo  their  patron  deity,  the 
god  of  prophecy  and  divination. 

As  to  their  being  fuppofed  to  fmg  more  fweetly  at 
the  approach  of  death,  the  caufe  is  beautifully  explain¬ 
ed  by  Plato,  who  attributes  that  unufual  melody  to  the 
fame  fort  of  ecftacy  that  good  men  are  fometimes  faid 
to  enjoy  at  that  awful  hour,  forefeeing  the  joys  that  are 
preparing  for  them  on  putting  oft  mortality. 

The  manfuetus ,  or  mute  fwan,  is  the  largefl  of 
the  Britifli  Birds.  It  is  diftinguifhed  externally  from 
the  wild  fwan  ;  firft,  by  its  fize,  being  much  larger  ; 
fecondly,  by  its  bill,  which  in  this  is  red,  and  the  tip 
and  fidcs  black,  and  the  fkin  between  the  eyes  and  bill 
is  of  the  fame  colour.  Over  the  bafe  of  the  upper  man¬ 
dible,  projefts  a  black  callous  knob  :  the  whole  plu¬ 
mage,  in  old  birds,  is  white ;  in  young  ones,  afh-colour- 
ed  till  the  fecond  year  :  the  legs  are  dufky :  but  Dr  Plott 
mentions  a  variety  found  on  the  Trent  near  Rugely, 
with  red  legs. 

The  fwan  is  foitnd  wild  in  Ruffia  and  Siberia,  moft 
plentiful  in  the  laft.  It  arrives  later  from  the  fouth, 
and  does  not  fpread  fo  far  north.  Thofe  about  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  Cafpian  Sea  are  very  large,  and 
much  efteemed  for  the  ufe  of  the  table.  The  fwan  is 
held  in  high  veneration  by  the  Mahometans.  It  is  a 
very  ftrong  bird,  and  fometimes  exceeding  fierce  :  has 
not  unfrequently  been  known  to  throw  dowm  and  tram- 
'ple  under  feet  youths  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  years  of  age, 
and  an  old  one  to  break  the  leg  of  a  man  with  a  ftroke 
of  the  wings.  It  is  faid  to  be  very  long-lived,  and  fre¬ 
quently  to  arrive  at  the  hundredth  year.  The  young 
are  not  perfeft  in  plumage  till  the  fecond  year.  The 
fwan  lays  the  firft  egg  in  February,  and  continues  lay¬ 
ing  every  other  day  to  the  amount  of  fix,  feven,  or 
eight  eggs ;  thefe  it  places  on  a  bed  of  graft;  near  the 
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water,  and  fits  fix  weeks, 
herbage. 

No  bird,  perhaps,  makes  fo  inelegant  a  figure  out 
of  the  water,  or  has  the  command  oY  fuch  beautiful 
attitudes  on  that  element,  as  the  fwan  :  almoft  every 
poet  has  taken  notice  of  it ;  but  none  with  that  juft- 
nefs  of  defeription,  and  in  fo  pidlurefque  a  manner,  asr 
our  Milton : 

The  fwan,  with  arched  neck 

Between  her  white  wings  mantling,  proudly  rows 

Her  ftate  with  oary  feet.  Ear.  Loft,  B.  vii. 

In  former  times,  it  was  ferved  up  at  every  great  feaft, 
when  the  elegance  of  the  table  was  meafured  by  the  fize 
and  quantity  of  the  good  cheer.  Cygnets  are  to  this 
day  fattened  at  Norwich  about  Chriftmas,  and  are  fold 
for  a  guinea  a-piece. 

Swans  wrere  formerly  held  in  fuch  great  efteem  in 
England,  that  by  an  ad  of  Edward  IV.  c.  6.  «■  no  one 
that  poffeffed  a  freehold  of  lefs  clear  yearly  value  tharr 
five  marks,  was  permitted  to  keep  any,  other  than  the 
fon  of  our  fovereign  lord  the  king.”  And  by  the  eleventh 
of  Henry  VII.  c.  1  7.  the  punifhment  for  taking  their 
eggs  was  imprifonment  for  a  year' and  a  day,  and  a 
fine  at  the  king’s  will.  Though  at  prefent  they  are 
not  fo  highly  valued  as  a  delicacy,  yet  great  numbers 
are  preferved  for  their  beauty  ;  we  fee  multitude^  on 
the  Thames  and  Trent,  but  nowhere  greater  numbers 
than  on  the  ialt-water  inlet  of  the  fea  near  Abbotfbury 
in  Dorfetfhire. 

2.  The  cygnoides,  with  a  fern i cylindrical  bill,  gib¬ 
bous  "wax,  and  tumid  eye- brows.  It  is  the  fwan-godfe 
of  Ray,  from  Guinea.  There  is  likewife  a  variety  of 
this  fpecies,  of  a  lefs  fize,  called  the  goofe  of  Mu  fee  vy. 
They  are  found  wild  about  the  Lake  Baikal  in  tfte 
eaft  of  Siberia,  and  in  Kamtfchatka.  They  are  alfo 
kept  tame  in  moft  parts  of  the  Ruffian  empire.  Thefe 
birds  likewife  inhabit  China,  and  are  common  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  is  no  doubt  the  fpecies 
mentioned  by  Kolben  called  crop-goofe  •  who  fays,  that 
the  failors  make  tobacco-pouches  and  purfes  of  the 
membrane  which  hangs  beneath  the  throat,  as  it  is  Effi¬ 
ciently  tough  for  fuch  purpofes,  and  will  hold  two 
pounds  of  tobacco. 

They  are  Efficiently  common  in  Britain,  and  rea¬ 
dily  mix  with  the  common  goofe  ;  the  breeds  uniting 
as  freely,  and  continuing  to  produce  as  certainly,  as  if 
no  fuch  mixture  had  taken  place.  They  are  much 
more  noify  than  the  common  tame  geefe,  taking  alarm 
at  the  leaf!  noife  ;  and  even  without  difturbance  will1 
emit  their  harfh  and  difagreeable  feream  the  whole  day 
through.  They  walk  very  eretf,  with  the  neck  much 
elevated  ;  and  as  they  bear  a. middle  line  between  that 
of  the  fwan  and  goofe,  they  have  not  improperly  been 
called  fwan-goofe. 

3.  The  tadoma,  or  fheildrake,  has  a  flat  bill,  a  com- 
prefled  forehead,  a  greenifh  black  head,  and  the  body 
is  variegated  with  white.  This  fpecies  is  found  as  far 
as  Iceland  to  the  north.  It  vilits  Sweden  and  the  Ork¬ 
neys  in  the  winter,  and  returns  in  fpring.  It  is  found  in 
Afia  about  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  all  the  fait  lakes  of 
the  Tartarian  and  Siberian  defarts,  as  well  as  in  Kamt¬ 
fchatka.  Our  voyagers,  if  right  in  the  fpecies,  have 
alfo  met  with  it  at  Falkland  Ifles  and  Van  Diemen’s 
Land.  It  breeds  in  deferted  rabbit  holes,  or  occupies 
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Ary&s  them  in  the  ubfeUce  of  the  owners,  who,  rather  than 
— - y— make  an  attempt  at  diflodging  the  intruders,  form 
others ;  though,  in  deleft  of  ready-made  quarters, 
thefe  birds  will  frequently  dig  holes  for  themfelves. 
They  lay  fifteen  or  fixteen  roundilh  white  eggs.  Thefe 
are  placed  at  the  farther  end  of  the  hole,  covered  with 
down  fupplied  from  die  bread  of  the  female,  who  fits 
about  30  days.  She  is  very  careful  of  the  young,  and 
will  often  carry  them  from  place  to  place  in  her  bill : 

4<  this  we  are  certain  of  (fays  Mr  Latham),  from  a 
young  one  having  been  dropt  at  the  foot  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  friend  unhurt,  by  the  mother  flying  over  his 
head/*  When  a  perfon  attempts  to  take  their  young, 
the  old  birds  fhow  great  addrefs  in  diverting  his  at¬ 
tention  from  the  brood  :  they  will  fly  along  the  ground 
as  if  wounded,  till  the  former  are  got  into  a  place  of 
fecurity,  and  then  return  and  collect  them  together. 
From  this  inftinftive  cunning,  Turner,  with  good  rea- 
fon,  imagines  them  to  be  the  chvnaiopex,  or  / ox-goofs, 
of  the  ancients.  The  natives  of  the  Orkneys  to  this 
day  call  them  the  fij-goofe,  from  an  attribute  of  that 
quadruped. 

The  young,  as  foon  as  hatched,  take  to  the  water, 
and  fwim  furprifmgly  well  j  but  do  not  come  to  their 
full  plumage  till  the  fecond  year.  This  fpecies,  Mr 
Latham  informs  us,  may  be  hatched  under  a  tame  duck, 
and  the  young  readily  brought  up  ;  but  are  apt,  after  a 
few  years,  to  attempt  the  mattery  over  the  rett  of  the 
poultry.  In  a  ttate  of  nature,  the  food  feems  chiefly 
to  be  imall  fifh,  marine  infers,  and  fhells;  herbage  has 
likewife  been  found  in  their  ftomachs*  In  a  tame  ttate 
will  eat  bread,  grain,  and  greens.  Their  great  beauty 
would  tempt  us  to  endeavour  at  domefticating  the  race; 
but  it  will  not  thrive  completely,  except  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  fait  water,  which  fomehow  feems  effen- 
tial  to  its  well-being.  The  flefli  likewife  is  rank  and 
unfavoury,  though  the  eggs  have  at  all  times  been 
thought  very  good. 

3.  The  fpeftabilis,  has  a  comprefTed  bill  gibbous  at 
the  bafe,  a  black  feathered  carina,  and  a  hoary  head. 
It  is  the  grey-headed  duck  of  Edwards,  and  the  king- 
duck  of  Pennant.  This  beautiful  fpecies  is  found  at 
Hudfon’s  Bay,  at  Churchill  River,  and  (though  fcarce) 
at  York  Fort ;  in  winter  it  is  met  with  as  far  fouth  as 
New  York.  It  is  pretty  frequent  in  the  north  of  Si¬ 
beria  and  Kamtfchatka  ;  it  is  found  alfo  on  the  coaft 
of  Norway,  and  has  been  killed  in  the  Orkneys.  It  is 
common  in  Greenland  ;  where  the  flefli  is  •accounted 
excellent,  and  the  crude  gibbous  part  of  the  bill  a  great 
delicacy.  It  produces  a  down  equally  valuable  as  the 
eider.  The  (kins  are  fewed  together,  and  make  warm 
garments.  The  natives  kill  them  with  darts,  and  ufe 
the  following  method  to  fucceed  : — A  number  of  men 
in  canoes  falling  in  with  a  flock  while  fwimming,  on  a 
fudden  fet  up  a  fhouting,  making  as  much  noife  as  they 
can  ;  on  which,  the  birds  being  too  much  frightened 
to  fly  away,  dive  under  the  water  ;  but  as  the  place  at 
which  they  are  to  rife  again  is  known  by  the  bubbling 
of  the  water  above,  the  hunters  follow  them  up  as  clofe 
as  may  be;  and  after  afting.this  three  or  four  times 
over,  the  birds  become  fo  fatigued  as  to  be  ea.ily  kill¬ 
ed. _ This  fpecies  builds  on  the  fides  of  ponds  and  ri¬ 

vers,  making  its  nett  of  flicks  and  mofs,  and  lining^  it 
with  feathers  from  the  breafl.  It  lays  four  or  five 
whitifh  eggs,  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  goofe*  The 
You  1.  Part  II. 
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young  fly  in  July.  The  food  confitts  chiefly  of  worms 
and  grafs. 

5.  The  fufca,  or  velvet  duck,  is  of  a  blackh'h  colour, 
has  a  white  fpot  behind  the  eyes,  and  a  white  line  on 
the  wings.  The  male  of  this  fpecies  is  dittinguiflied  by 
a  gibbosity  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill.  It  is  the  black  duck 
of  Ray,  and  is  in  length  about  20  inches.  This'  fpe¬ 
cies  frequents  Hudfon’s  Bay  in  fummer,  where  it 
breeds.  The  nett  is  compofed  of  grafs  ;  in  which  it 
lays  from  four  to  fix  white  eggs,  and  hatches  in  July. 
It  feeds  on  grafs,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  cus  cufi 
qua  turn.  It  retires  fouth  in  winter  ;  when  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  feen  as  far  fouth  as  New  York.  Our  late  na¬ 
vigators  met  with  it  at  Aoonalaflika.  It  is  now  and 
then  feen  on  the  coafts  of  England,  but  is  not  com¬ 
mon.  It  is  more  frequent  on  the  continent,  inhabit¬ 
ing  Denmark  and  Ruflia.  In  fome  parts  of  Liberia  it 
is  very  common  ;  and  it  enters  the  lift  of  thofe  found 
at  Kamtfchatka.  In  breeding-time,  it  goes  far  inland 
to  lay  the  eggs,  which  are  eight  or  ten  in  number, 
and  white.  After  the  feafcn  is  over,  the  males  are 
faid  to  depart ;  the  females  flaying  behind  till  the  young 
are  able  to  fly,  when  the  two  lafl  go  likewife  off,  but 
to  what  part  is  not  certain.  It  is  in  greater  plenty  at 
Ochotlka,  efpecially  about  the  equinox.  Fifty  or 
more  of  the  natives  go  in  boats  and  iurround  the  whole 
flock,  driving  them  in  the  flood  up  the  river  Ochot- 
fka  :  and,  as  icon  as  it  ebbs,  the  whole  company  fall 
on  them  at  once  with  clubs,  and ‘often  knock  fo  many 
of  them  on  the  head,  that  each  man  has  20  or  30  for 
his  lhare. 

6.  The  nigra,  or  fcoter,  is  totally  black,  and  has  a 
gibbofity  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill ;  the  tail  refembles  a 
wedge  ;  the  female  is  brownifh.  Jt  is  the  letter  black 
diver  of  Ray,  and  meafures  in  length  22  inches.  Thefe 
birds,  are  found  on  the  northern  coafts  of  England  and 
thofe  of  Scotland  in  the  winter  feafon  ;  but  no  where 
fo  common  as  on  the  French  coafts,  where  they  are 
feen  in  prodigious  numbers  from  November  to  March, 
efpecially  if  the  wind  be  to  the  north  or  north-weft. 
Their  chief  food  is  a  gloffy  bivalve  (hell,  near  an  inch 
long,  called  by  the  French  vabut’aux,  Thele  they  are 
perpetually  diving  after,  frequently  to  the  depth  of 
fome  fathoms ;  and  an  ufual  method  of  catching  them 
is  by  placiqg  nets  under  the  water  in  fuch  places  as 
the  fhells  are  moft  numerous ,  by  which  means  30  or 
40  dozen  of  them  have^  been  taken  in  one  tide.  .  The 
day  feems  to  be  fpent  by  thefe  birds  between  diving 
and  flying  to  Imall  diftances  over  the  water,  which, 
it  does  fo  low  as  frequently  to  dip  the  legs  therein.  It 
fw allows  the  food  whole,  and  foon  digefts  the  Ihells, 
which  are  found  quite  crumbled  to  powder  among  the 
excrements.  It  has  been  kept  tame  for  fome  time, 
and  will  feed  on  foaked  bread.  The  fielh  tafles  fifhy 
to  an  extreme  ;  on  which  account  it  is  allowed,  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  be  eaten  on  fall  days  and  in  lent ; 
and  indeed  mud  be  a  fufficient  mortification.  Thefe 
birds  abound  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent, 
Lapland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Ruflia;  and  aie  found 
in  great  plenty  on  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  of  the 
north  and  ealt  of  Siberia,  as  well  as  on  the  fea-lhores. 
It  likewife  inhabits  North  America ;  being  met  with 
at  New  York  ;  and  in  all  probability  much  more  to 
the  north  on  that  continent  and  that  of  Afia,  Otbeck 
having  met  with  them  in  3°  and  34  degrees  louth  la- 
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Anas,  titude,  between  the  ifland  of  Java  and  St  Pan!,  in  the 
month  of  June. 

7.  The  anfer,  fir  us  et  manfuetus  \  or  grey  lag,  and 
tame  goofe.  The  grey  lag ,  or  wild  goofi ,  is  two  feet 
nine  inches  in  length,  and  live  feet  in  extent.  The  bill 
is  large  and  elevated  ;  of  a  flefh  colour,  tinged  with 
yellow  ;  the  head  and  neck  cinereous  ;  bread  and  bel¬ 
ly  whidfh,  clouded  with  grey  or  afh  colour;  back, 
grey ;  the  legs  of  a  llelh  colour.  This  fpecies  refides 
in  the  fens  the  whole  year ;  breeds  there,  and  hatches 
about  eight  or  nine  young,  which  are  often  taken,  ea- 
fily  tamed,  and  efleemed  raoft  excellent  meat,  fuperior 
to  the  domeftic  goole.  Towards  winter  they  colleft 
in  great  flocks,  but  in  all  feafons  live  and  feed  in  the 
fens.  On  the  continent  they  are  migratory,  changing 
place  in  large  flocks,  often  $oo  or  more  :  in  this  ca^e, 
the  flock  is  triangular  in  fhape,  with  one  point  fore- 
mofl  ;  and  as  the  goofe  which  is  firft  is  tired  fooneft, 
it  has  been  feen  to  drop  behind,  and  another  to  take 
his  place.  In  very  fmall  flocks,  however,  they  are 
fometimes  feen  to  follow  one  another  in  a  direft  line. 
Geefe  feem  to  be  general  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 

The  7nanfuetusi  is  the  grey  lag  in  a  date  of  dome- 
ftication,  and  from  which  it  varies  in  colour,  though 
much  lefs  fo  than  either  the  mallard  or  cock,  being  ever 
more  or  lefs  verging  to  grey ;  though  in  all  cafes  the 
whitenefs  of  the  vent,  and  upper  tail  coverts,  is  manifeft. 

'  It  is  frequently  found  quite  white,  efpecially  the  males  ; 
and  doubts  have  arifen,  which  of  the  two  colours  fhould 
have  the  preference  in  point  of  eating. — Tame  geefe 
are  kept  in  great  multitudes  in  the  fens  of  Lincoln- 
fliire  :  a  fingle  perfon  wall  have  1000  old  geefe,  each 
of  which  will  rear  feven ;  fo  that  towards  the  end  of 
the  fcafon  he  wall  become  poflefled  of  8000.  During 
the  breeding  feafon  thefe  birds  are  lodged  in  the  fame 
houfes  with  the  inhabitants,  and  even  in  their  very  bed¬ 
chambers  :  in  every  apartment  are  three  row's  of  coarfe 
wicker  pens,  placed  one  above  another ;  each  bird  has 
its  feparatc  lodge  divided  from  the  other,  which  it  keeps 
polTeflion  of  during  the  time  of  fitting.  A  perfon 
called  a  gozzard ,  i.  e.  goofe-herd,  attends  the  hock,  and 
twice  a-day  drives  the  whole  to  water  ;  then  brings 
them  back  to  their  habitations,  helping  thofe  that  live 
in  the  upper  (lories  to  their  nefts,  without  ever  mifpla- 
cing  a  fingle  bird.  The  geefe  are  plucked  five  times 
in  the  year :  the  firfh  plucking  is  at  Lady-day,  for 
feathers  and  quills  ;  and  the  fame  is  renewed,  for  fea¬ 
thers  only,  four  times  more  betw  een  that  and  Michael¬ 
mas.  The  old  geefe  fubmit  quietly  to  the  operation, 
but  the  young  ones  are  very  noify  and  unruly.  If  the 
feafon  proves  cold,  numbers  of  them  die  by  this  bar¬ 
barous  cuftom.  Vafl  numbers  of  geefe  are  driven  an¬ 
nually  to  London  to  fupply  the  markets  ;  among  them, 
all  the  fuperannuated  geefe  and  ganders,  which,  by  a 
long  courfe  of  plucking,  prove  uncommonly  tough  and 
dry. 

The  goofe  in  general  breeds  only  once  in  a  year;  but 
will  frequently  have  two  hatches  in  a  feafon,  if  well 
kept.  The  time  of  fitting  is  about  30  days.  They 
will  alfo  produce  eggs  diffident  for  three  broods,  if  they 
-  are  taken  away  in  fucceffion.  It  is  faid  to  be  very 
long-lived,  as  we  have  authority  for  their  arriving  at 
no  lefs  than  100  years. 

<  The  common  price  of  geefe  in  Wiltfliire,  is  regula¬ 
ted  by  that  of  mutton,  both  being  the  fame  by  the 


pound,  without  the  feathers.  The  ufual  weight  of  a  Anas*, 
fine  goofe  is  15  or  16  pounds  ;  but  it  is  fcarcc  credible v*** 
how  far  this  may  be  increafed  by  cramming  them  wfith 
bean-meal  and  other  fattening  diet.  The  vi&ims  de- 
llined  for  this  furfeit  are  by  fome  nailed  to  the  floor  by 
the  webs  of  the  feet,  which  caufes  no  pain,  and  is 
meant  to  prevent  the  lead  poflibility  of  a&ion :  to 
which,  we  are  told,  the  French  add  the  refinement  of 
putting  out  their  eyes  ;  but  what  end  this  lad  piece  of 
barbarity  is  meant  to  ferve,  is  hard  to  conje&ure.  To 
what  weight  they  arrive  in  France  is  not  faid  ;  but  we 
have  been  well  informed,  that  28  or  even  30  pounds  is 
no  uncommon  thing  in  England. 

8.  The  bean  gooj't  is  turo  feet  feven  inches  in  length; 
in  extent  four  feet  eleven.  The  bill,  which  is  the  chief 
diftin&ion  between  this  and  the  former,  is  fmall,  much 
comprefled  near  the  end,  whitifh,  and  fometimes  pale 
red  in  the  middle,  and  black  at  the  bafe  and  nail :  the 
head  and  neck  are  cinereous  browrn,  tinged  with  ferru¬ 
ginous  ;  breaft  and  belly  dirty  white,  clouded  with  ci¬ 
nereous  ;  the  back  of  a  plain  afh  colour ;  feet  and  legs 
of  a  faffron  colour  ;  clawrs  black.  This  fpecies  arrives 
in  Lincolnfhire  in  autumn ;  and  is  called  the  beaii-goofi 
from  the  likenefs  of  the  nail  of  the  bill  to  a  liorfe-bean. 

They  ahvays  light  on  corn-fields,  and  feed  much  on  the 
green  wheat.  They  never  breed  in  the  fens ;  but  all 
diiappear  in  May.  They  retreat  to  the  fequedered 
wilds  of  the  north  of  Europe  ;  in  their  migration  they 
fly  a  great  height,  cackling  as  they  go.  They  preferve 
a  great  regularity  in  their  motions ;  fometimes  forming 
a  ftraight  line ;  at  others,  afluming  the  fhape  of  a  wedge, 
which  facilitates  their  progrefs,  for  they  cut  the  air 
readier  in  that  form  than  if  they  flew  pell-mell. 

9.  The  erythropus,  or  laughing-goofe  of  Edwards, 
is  a  native  of  Europe  and  America.  The  length  of 
this  fpecies  is  about  twTo  feet  four,  the  extent  four  feet 
fix  ;  the  bill  is  elevated,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  with  a 
white  ring  at  the  bafe  ;  the  fore- head  is  white  ;  the 
bread  and  belly  are  of  a  dirty  white,  marked  with  great 
fpots  of  black  ;  and  the  legs  yellow.  Thefe  viiit  the 
fens  and  other  parts  of  England  during  winter,  in  fmall 
flocks ;  they  keep  always  in  marihy  places,  and  never 
frequent  the  corn-lands.  They  disappear  in  the  ear- 
lied  fpring,  and  none  are  feen  after  the  middle  of 
March.  Linnseus  makes  this  goofe  the  female  of  the 
bernacle  ;  but  Mr  Pennant  thinks  his  opinion  not  w7ell 
founded. 

The  bernacle  (erythropus  mas,  Lin.)  is  two  feet  one 
inch  in  length,  the  breadth  four  feet  five  inches :  the 
bill  is  black  ;  the  forehead  and  cheeks  are  white  ;  from 
the  bill  to  the  eyes,  there  is  a  black  line;  the  hind 
part  of  the  head,  the  wdiole  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the 
bread  and  back,  are  of  a  deep  black  ;  the  tail  is  black, 
the  legs  are  of  the  fame  colour,  and  fmall.  Thefe  birds 
appear  in  vad  flocks  during  winter,  on  the  north- w'ed 
coads  of  this  kingdom  :  they  are  very  fliy  and  wild ; 
but  on  being  taken,  grow  in  a  few  days  as  familiar  as 
our  tame  geefe.  In  February  they  quit  our  fhores,  and 
retire  as  far  as  Lapland,  Greenland,  and  even  Spitzber- 
gen,  to  breed.  They  live  to  a  great  age  :  the  Rev. 

Dr  Buckworth  of  Spalding,  had  one  which  wras  kept 
;in  the  family  above  32  years,  but  was  blind  during  the 
twro  lad ;  what  its  age  was  wffien  firfi  taken,  was  un¬ 
known. 

Thefe  are  the  birds  that  about  2CO  years  ago  were, 

believed 
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Anas,  believed  to  be  generated  put  of  wood,  or  rather  a  fpe- 

i - - - •'  cies  of  fhell  that  is  often  found  Ricking  to  the  bottoms 

of  ihips,  or  fragments  of  them  ;  and  were  called  tree - 
•Seej lepasfrtefj*.  Thefe  were  alfo  thought  by  fome  writers  to 

have  been  the  chenalopeces  of  Pliny  ;  they  ihoukl  have 
faul  chenerotes ,  for  thofe  were  the  birds  which  that  na- 
turalift  fa  id  were  found  in  Britain  :  but  as  he  lias  fcaree 
left  us  any  defcription  of  them,  it  is  difficult  to  fay  which 
fpecies  he  intended.  Mr  Pennant  imagines  it  to  be 
the  following  ;  which  is  far  inferior  in  fize  to  the  wild- 
goofe,  and  very  delicate  food,  in  both  refpe&s  fuiting 
his  defeription  of  the  chenercs . 

io.  The  raee-horfe  or  loggerhead  goofe,  is  in  length 
32  inches,  and  weighs  from  20  to  30  pounds.  The 
bill  is  three  inches  long,  and  of  an  orange  colour  :  the 
irides  are  orange,  furrounded  with  black,  and  then  with 
orange  :  the  head,  neek,  and  upper  parts  of  the  body  are 
of  a  deep  afh-colour  ;  the  outer  edge  of  the  feeondaries 
white,  forming  a  band  of  the  fame  on  the  wing:  the 
under  parts  of  the  body  dufky  down  the  middle  ;  over 
the  thighs  cinereous  blue  ;  vent  white  ;  quills  and  tail 
black  :  the  wings  are  very  fliort,  not  reaching  to  the 
rump  :  on  the  bend  of  the  wing  is  a  yellow  knob,  half 
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the  weftern  fi  de  of  America.  In  the  fummer  months, 
they  are  plenty  on  the  archie  coaft  of  Siberia,  but  ne-  '■ 
ver  migrate  beyond  longitude  1 30.  They  are  fuppo- 
fed  to  pals  the  winterdn  more  moderate  elimes,  as  they 
have  been  feen  flying  at  a  great  height  over  Silefia  ; 
probably  on  their  panage- to  fome  other  country,  as  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  continue  there.  In  like 
manner,  thofe  of  America  pafs  the  winter  in  Carolina. 
Here  they  arrive  in  vafl  flocks  ;  and  feed  on  the  roots 
of  fage  and  grafs,  which  they  tear  up  like  hogs.  It 
ufed  to  be  a  common  practice  in  that  country  to  burn 
a  piece  of  a  marfli,  which  enticed  the  geefe  to  comet 
there,  as  they  could  then  more  readily  get  at  the  roots, 
which  gave  the  fportfman  opportunity  cf  killing  as  ma¬ 
ny  as  lie  plcafed.  This  fpeeies  is  the  moft  numerous 
and  the  moft  ftupid  of  all  the  goofe  race.  They  feem 
to  want  the  inftindt  of  others,  by  their  arriving  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Areftic  Afiatic  rivers  before  the  feafon 
in  which  they  can  poffibly  fubfift.  They  are  annually 
guilty  of  the  fame  miftake,  and  annually  compelled  to 
make  a  new'  migration  to  the  fouth  imqueft  of  food, 
where  they  pafs  their  time  till  the  northern  elluaries 
are  freed  from  the  bonds  of  ice.  They  have  fo  littl  * 
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an  inch  in  length  :  the  legs  are  brownifh  orange,  the 
webs  dufky,  and  the  claws  black.  Thefe  inhabit  Falk¬ 
land  I (lands,  Staaten  Land,  &e.  and  were  moftly  feen 
in  pairs,  though  fometimes  they  were  obferved  in  large 
fioeks.  From  the  ihortnefs  of  the  wings  they  were 
unable  to  fly  ;  but  they  made  confiderable  life  of  them 
when  in  the  water,  on  which  they  feemed  as  it  were  to 
run,  at  leaft  they  fwam,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  wings 
ufed  as  oars,  at  an  incredible  rate,  infomuch  that  it  was 
a  moft  difficult  thing  to  (hoot  them  while  on  that  ele¬ 
ment  :  to  catch  them,  the  failors  ufed  to  furround  a 
flock  with  boats,  and  drive  them  on  fhore ;  where,  un¬ 
able  to  raife  themfelves  from  the  ground,  they  ran  very 
faft,  but  foon  growing  tired,  and  fquatting  down  to 
reft,  were  eafily  overtaken,  and  knocked  on  the  head. 
Their  flefli  was  fometimes  eaten  by  the  failors,  in  de¬ 
feat  of  that  of  the  buftard  goofe  ;  but  it  was  not  much 
relifhed,  being  rank  and  fifliy,  and  thought  more  fit  for 
the  hogs,  which  ate  it  greedily,  and  fatted  well  upon 

it,  boiled.  .  , 

11.  The  {now- go  ole  is  in  length  two  feet  eight  inch¬ 
es,  and  weighs  between  five  and  fix  pounds.  The  bill 
is  fomewhat  ferrated  at  the  edges  ;  the  upper  mandible 
fcarlet,  the  lower  whitifh  :  the  general  colour  of  the 
plumage  is  fnow  white,  exeept  the  firft  ten  quills,  which 
arc  black,  with  white  fliafts  :  the  legs  are  of  a  deep 
red.  The  young  are  of  a  blue  colour,  till  they  are  a 
year  old.  Thefe  are  very  numerous  at  Hudfon’s  Bay, 
and  called  by  the  natives  IV ay -way,  and  Wap  a  whs  whs . 
They  vifit  Severn  River  in  May,  and  flay  a  fortnight ;  but 
go  farther  north  to  breed  :  they  return  to  Severn  Fort 
the  beginning  of  September,  and  flay  to  the  middle  ol 
O&ober,  when  they  depart  for  the  fouth,  and  are  ob¬ 
ferved  to  be  attended  with  their  young,  in  flocks  in¬ 
numerable.  At  this  time  many  thoufands  are  killed 
by  the  inhabitants  ;  who  pluck  them,  and  take  out  the 
entrails,  and  putting  the  bodies  into  holes  dug  m  the 
ground,  cover  them  with  earth,  which  freezing  above 
them,  keeps  them  perfectly  fweet  throughout  the  fe- 
vere  feafon  ;  during  which  there  is  no  more  to  do  than 
occafionally  to  open  one  of  thofe  ftorehoufes,  when  they 
find  them  fweet  and  good.  They  feem  to  occupy  alio 
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of  the  fhynefs  of  other  geefe,  that  they  are  taken  in 
the  moft  ridiculous  manner  imaginable,  about  Jakut, 
and  the  other  parts  of  Siberia,  which  they  frequent.  , 
The  inhabitants  firft  place,  near  the  banks  of  the  ri¬ 
vers,  a  great  net,  in  a  ftraight  lute,  or  elfe  form  a  ho¬ 
vel  of  {kins  fewed  together.  This  done,  one  of  the 
company  dreiles  himfelf  in  the  {kin  of  a  white  rein¬ 
deer,  advanees  towards  the  flock  of  geefe,  and  then 
turns  back  towards  the  net  or  the  hovel ;  and  his  com¬ 
panions  go  behind  the  floek,  and  by  making  a  noife 
drive  them  forward.  The  fimple  birds  miftake  the 
man  in  white  for  their  leader,  and  follow  him  within 
reach  of  the  net,  which  is  fuddenly  pulled  down  and 
captivates  the  whole.  When  he  choofes  to  conduct 
them  to  the  hovel,  they  follow  in  the  fame  manner  ; 
he  creeps  in  at  a  hole  left  for  that  purpofe,  and  cut  at 
another  on  the  oppofite  fide,  which  he  elofes  up.  1  he 
geefe  follow  him  through  the  firft  ;  and  as  foon  as  they 
are  got  in,  lie  pafles  round,  and  feeures  every  one.  _ 

1 2.  The  great  goofe  is  of  a  very  large  fize,  weigh¬ 
ing  near  2  5  or  30  Kufiian  pounds.  The  bill  is  black  j 
bale  of  it  tawny:  body  dufky :  the  under  parts  are 
white  ;  the  legs  fearlet.  It  is  found  m  the  caft  ot  Li¬ 
beria,  from  the  river  Lena  to  Kamtfehatka  ;  and  is  ta  ¬ 
ken  in  great  numbers,  together  with  the  red-necked 
poofe,  in  glades,  as  we  do  woodcocks  in  England,  but 

upon  a  larger  feale.  .....  , 

1 3.  The  ruficolis,  or  red-breafted  goofe,  is  in  length 
2!  inehes;  weight  three  pounds  troy.  The  bill  is 
fmall,  and  brown  ;  the  tail  blacky  the  irides  are  yel¬ 
low  brown  ;  round  the  eyes,  fringed  with  brown  :  tore 
part  of  the  head  and  crown  black,  palling  backwards 
in  a  narrow  ftripe  quite  to  the  back  :  on  the  breaft  is 
a  narrow  band  of  white  feathers  with  black  ends,  form¬ 
ing  a  band  of  white  and  another  of  black :  the :  tides 
are  ftriped  with  black :  back  and  wings  black,  the  lad- 
even  with  the  tail :  legs  black.  This  moft  elegant  of 
ffe»fe  is  found  to  breed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ob,  along 
the  eoajb  cf  the  Icy  Sea,  to  that  of  the  Lena.  Its 
winter  quarters  are  not  certainly  known.  Small  tioeks 
are  obferved  in  the  fpring,  flying  from  the  Cafpian  Sea 
along  the  Volga  northwaid  ;  and  are  feen  about  Z-ari- 
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Ana*.  zyn,  between  the  fixth  and  tenth  of  April.  They  reft 
a  little  time  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarpa,  but  foon  re¬ 
fume  their  anftic  courfe.  Their  winter  retreat  is  pro¬ 
bably  in  Peril  1.  They  are  highly  efteemed  for  the 
table,  being  quite  free  from  any  fifliy  tafte. 

14.  The  cafarca,  or  ruddy  goofe,  is  larger  than  a 
mallard,  and  feems  even  larger  than  it  really  is,  from 
the  length  of  wing,  and  Handing  high  on  its  legs.  The 
bill  is  black  :  the  irides  are  yellowilh  brown :  forehead, 
cheeks,  and  throat,  yellowifh:  fore-part  of  the  neck 
ferruginous,  encircled  with  a  collar  of  black,  inclining 
to  deep  rufous  on  the  diroat :  the  bread:  and  fides  are 
pale  rufous ;  the  belly  is  obfcure  :  the  back  is  pale ; 
the  lower  part  is  undulated,  hoary,  and  brown,  not  very 
diftinft  ;  the  rump  and  tail  are  greenifh  black ;  the  legs 
long  and  black.  This  fpecies  is  found  in  all  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Rufiia  and  Siberia  in  plenty.  In  win¬ 
ter  it  migrates  into  India,  and  returns  northward  in 
fpring.  It  makes  the  neft  in  the  craggy  banks  of  the 
Wolga  and  other  rivers,  or  in  the  hollows  of  the  defert- 
ed  hillocks  of  marmots  ;  making  it  after  the  manner 
of  the  fheldrake,  and  is  faid  to  form  burrows  for  itfelf 
in  the  manner  of  that  bird.  It  has  been  known  alfo  to 
lay  in  a  hollow  tree,  lining  the  neft  with  its  own  fea¬ 
thers.  It  is  monogamous  :  the  male  and  female  fit  in 
turns.  The  eggs  are  like  thofe  of  the  common  duck. 
When  the  young  come  forth,  the  mother  wall  often 
carry  them  from  the  place  of  hatching  to  the  water 
with  her  bill.  They  have  been  attempted  to  be  do- 
mefticated,  by  rearing  the  young  under  tame  ducks ; 
but  without  fuccefs,  as  they  ever  are  wild,  effe&ing 
their  efcape  the  firft  opportunity:  or  if  the  old  ones 
are  taken  and  confined,  they  lay  the  eggs  in  a  difperfed 
manner,  and  never  fit.  The  voice  is  not  unlike  the 
note  of  a  clarinet,  while  flying;  at  other  times  they 
cry  like  a  peacock,  efpecially  when  kept  tame  ;  and 
now  and  then  cluck  like  a  hen.  It  is  very  choice  of 
its  mate  ;  for  if  the  male  is  killed,  the  female  will  not 
leave  the  gunner  till  fhe  has  been  two  or  three  times 
fhot  at.  The  flefh  is  thought  very  good  food. 

15.  The  bernicla,  is  of  a  brown  colour;  with  the 
head,  neck,  and  breaft,  black ;  and  a  white  collar. 
Thefe  birds,  like  the  bernaeles,  frequent  our  coafts  in 
winter ;  and  are  particularly  plenty,  at  times,  on  thofe 
of  Holland  and  Ireland,  where  they  are  taken  in  nets 
placed  acrofs  the  rivers.  In  fome  feafons  they  have  re- 
forted  to  the  coafts  of  Picardy,  in  France,  in  fuch  prodi¬ 
gious  flocks  as  to  prove  a  peft  to  the  inhabitants,  efpe¬ 
cially  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1 740,  when  thefe  birds 
deftroyed  all  the  com  near  the  fea-coafts,  by  tearing  it 
up  by  the  roots.  A  general  war  was  for  this  reafon 
declared  againft  them,  and  carried  on  in  earneft,  by 
knocking  them  on  the  head  with  clubs ;  but  their  num¬ 
bers  were  fo  prodigious,  that  this  availed  but  little  : 
nor  were  the  inhabitants  relieved  from  this  fcourge  till 
the  north  wind  which  had  brought'  them  ceafed  to 
blow,  when  they  took  leave.  They  eafily  become 
tame  ;  and,  being  fatted,  are  thought  to  be  a  delicate 
food.  They  breed  pret  y  far  north,  returning  fauth- 
ward  in  autumn.  They  fly  in  the  fhape  of  a  wedge, 
like  the  wild  geefe,  with  great  clamour.  They  are 
called  in  Shetland,  Horra  geeft,  from  being  found  in 
that  found.  They  are  common  alfo  in  America  :  breed¬ 
ing  in  the  iflands,  and  along  the  coaft,  and  feed  about 
high-water  mark.  Their  food  confifts  of  plants,  fuch 


as  the  fmall  biftort,  and  black-berried  heath,  fea- worms,  Anns, 

berries,  and  the  like.  They  are  apt  to  have  a  fifhy  v— ■ y— -  u 

tafte,  but  are  in  general  thought  good  food.  The  fame 
fable  has  been  told  of  this  bird  as  of  the  bernacle,  in 
refpeft  to  its  being  bred  from  trees.  Called  at  Hud- 
fan’s  Bay,  IV etha  may  pa  wew. 

1 6.  The  canadenfis  is  brown ;  its  neck  and  head  are 
black,  and  the  throat  is  white.  It  meafures  three  and  a 
half  feet  in  length.  It  is  found  during  the  fummer  in 
Hudfon’s  Bay,  and  parts  beyond  ;  alfo  in  Greenland ; 
and,  in  the  fummer  months,  in  various  parts  of  North 
America,  as  far  as  Carolina.  Numbers  breed  at  Hud- 
fan’s  Bay,  and  lay  fix  or  feven  eggs;  but  the  major 
part  retire  ftill  farther  north.  Their  firft  appearance 
in  the  Bay  is  from  about  the  middle  of  April  to  about 
the  middle  of  May,  when  the  inhabitants  wrait  for  them 
with  impatience,  being  one  of  the  chief  articles  for 
food,  and  many  years  kill  as  far  as  3000  or  qoeo,  which 
are  falted  and  barrelled.  Their  arrival  is  the  harbin¬ 
ger  of  fpring,  and  the  month  is  named  by  the  Indians 
the  goofe-moo7i.  The  Britifh  fend  out  their  fervants,  as 
well  as  Indians,  to  fhoot  thefe  birds  on  their  paffage. 

It  is  in  vain  to  purfue  them ;  they  therefore  form  3 
row  of  huts  made  of  boughs,  at  mufket-fhot  diftance 
from  each  other,  and  place  them  in  a  line  acrofs  the 
vafl  marfhes  of  the  country.  Each  hovel,  or,  as  they 
are  called,  /land ,  is  occupied  by  only  a  fmgle  perfoiu 
Thefe  attend  the  flight  of  the  birds,  and  on  their  ap¬ 
proach  mimic  their  cackle  fo  well,  that  the  geefe  will 
anfwer,  and  wheel,  and  come  nearer  the  Hand.  The 
fportfman  keeps  motionlefs,  and  on  his  knees,  with  h is 
gun  cocked,  the  whole  time  ;  and  never  fires  till  he  has 
leen  the  eyes  of  the  geefe.  He  fires  as  they  are  going 
from  him,  then  picks  up  another  gun  that  lies  by  him, 
and  difcharges  that.  The  geefe  which  he  has  killed 
he  fets  upon  flicks  as  if  alive,  to  decoy  others  ;  he  alfo 
makes  artificial  birds  for  the  fame  purpofe.  In  a  good 
day  (for  they  fly  in  very  uncertain  and  unequal  num¬ 
bers)  a  fmgle  Indian  will  kill  200.  Notwithftanding 
every  fpecies  of  goofe  has  a  different  call,  yet  the  In¬ 
dians  are  admirable  in  their  imitation  of  every  one. 

In  this  fport,  however,  they  muft  be  very  careful  to  fe- 
crete  themfelves  ;  for  the  birds  are  very  fhy,  and  on 
the  leaft  motion  fly  off  diredtly.  On  their  return  fouth, 
which  is  from  the  middle  of  Auguft  to  the  middle  of 
Oftober,  much  havoc  is  made  among  them  ;  but  thefe 
are  prefervcd  freih  for  winter  ftore,  by  putting  them, 
feathers  and  all,  into  a  large  hole  dug  in  the  ground, 
and  covering  them  with  mould  ;  and  thefe,  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  froft’s  lafting,  are  found  perfe<ftly 
fweet  and  good.  The  Indians  at  Hudfon’s  Bay  call 
them  Apijlijktfh .  This  fpecies  is  now  pretty  common, 
in  a  tame  ftate,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  England ; 
on  the  great  canal  of  Verfailles  hundreds  are  feen  mix¬ 
ing  with  the  fwans  with  the  greateft  cordiality  ;  and 
the  fame  at  Chantilly.  In  England,  likewife,  they 
are  thought  a  great  ornament  to  the  pieces  of  water  in 
many  gentlemens  feats,  where  they  are  very  familiar, 
and  breed  freely.  The  flefh  of  the  young  birds  is  ac¬ 
counted  good  ;  and  the  feathers  equal  to  thofe  of  other 
geefe,  infomuch  as  to  prove  an  article  of  commerce 
much  in  the  favour  of  thofe  places  where  they  are  in 
fufficient  numbers. 

1 7.  The  molliftima,  or  eider-duck,  is  double  the  fize 
of  the  common  duck,  has  a  cylindrical  bill*  and  the 
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Ana*,  wax  is  divided  behind,  and  wrinkled. 

~-y-~  which  are  very  foft  and  valuable,  fall  off  during  incu¬ 
bation.  The  male  is  white  above,  but  black  below  and 
behind :  the  female  is  greenifh.  This  fpecies  is  found 
in  the  Weftem  Ifles  of  Scotland,  particularly  on  Oran- 
fa,  Barra,  Rona,  and  Heiiker,  and  on  the  Farn  Ifles  ; 
but  in  greater  numbers  in  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Green¬ 
land  ;  from  whence  a  vaft  quantity  of  the  down,  known 
by  the  n  ime  of  cider  or  edder ,  which  thefe  birds  fur- 
nifh,  is  annually  imported.  Its  remarkably  light,  ela- 
llic,  and  warm  qualities,  make  it  highly  efteemed  as  a 
fluffing  for  coverlets,  by  fuch  whom  age  or  infirmities 
render  unable  to  fupport  the  weight  of  common  blan¬ 
kets.  This  down  is  produced  from  the  breaft  of  the  birds 
in  the  breeding  feafon.  It  lays  its  eggs  among  the  flones 
or  plants  near  the  fhore  ;  and  prepares  a  foft  bed  for 
them,  by  plucking  the  down  from  its  own  breaft  :  the 
natives  watch  the  opportunity,  and  take  away  both  eggs 
and  n ell :  the  duck  lays  again,  and  repeats  the  pluck¬ 
ing  of  its  breaft  :  if  fhe  is  robbed  after  that,  fhe  will  flill 
lay  ;  but  the  drakes  mud  fupply  the  down,  as  her  flock 
is  now  exhaufted :  but  if  her  eggs  are  taken  a  third 
time,  fhe  wholly  deferts  the  place.  See  Down. 

Thefe  birds  are  not  numerous  on  the  iiles  ;  and  it  is 
obferved  that  the  drakes  keep  on  thofe  mod  remote 
from  the  fitting  places.  The  ducks  continue  on  their 
nefts  till  you  come  almoft  ciofe  to  them  ;  and  when  they 
rife,  are  very  flow  fliers.  The  number  of  eggs  in  each 
neft  are  from  three  to  five,  warmly  bedded  in  die 
down  ;  of  a  p  lie  olive  colour  ;  and  very  large,  gloffy, 
and  fmooth.  They  now  and  then,  however,  lay  ft) 
many  as  eight ;  for  Van  Troil  informs  us,  that  no  lefs 
than  t6  have  been  found  in  one  neft,  with  two  females, 
who  agree  remarkably  well  together. — In  America  this 
Tird  is  found  as  far  fouth  as  New  York,  and  breeds  on 
the  defert  ifles  of  New  England  ;  but  moft  common 
^every  where  to  the  north.  They  are  faid  to  be  con- 
ftant  to  the  fame  breeding  places,  and  that  a  pair  has 
been  obferved  to  occupy  the  fame  neft  for  20  years  to¬ 
gether.  They  take  their  young  on  their  backs  in- 
ftantly  to  fea  ;  then  dive,  to  fhake  them  off  and  teach 
them  to  fhift  for  themfelves.  It  is  faid,  that  the  males 
are  five  years  old  before  they  come  to  their  full  colour ; 
that  they  live  to  a  great  age,  and  will  at  length  grow 
.quite  grey.  Their  food  is  fhells,  for  which  they  dive 
to  great  depths.  They  are  very  numerous  in  the  Eft 
quimaux  lands,  where  and  in  Greenland  they  are  called 
me  tick.  The  natives  kill  them  on  the  water  with  darts, 
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The  feathers,  This  fpecies  is  pretty  common  in  a  domefticated  ftatc 
in  almoft  every  naticn  ;  and  the  breed  ought  to  be  en¬ 
couraged,  as  there  is  more  fiefh  on  it  than  on  the  com¬ 
mon  duck,  and  of  a  very  high  flavour.  The  eggs 
are  rounder  than  thofe  of  a  duck,  and  in  young  birds 
frequently  incline  to  green.  They  lay  more  eggs,  and 
fit  oftener,  than  other  ducks.  In  an  unconfined  ftate 
they  make  the  neft  on  the  flumps  of  old  trees,  and 
perch  during  the  heat  of  the  day  on  the  branches  of 
fuch  as  are  well  cloathed  with  leaves.  When  kept 
tame,  they  are  fufficiently  docile ;  and  the  male  will 
not  unfrequently  affbeiate  and  produce  a  mongrel  breed 
with  the  common  ducks.  The  name  of  Mufcovy  duck 
was  given  to  them  from  their  exhaling  a  mufky  odour, 
which  proceeds  from  the  gland  placed  on  the  rump  in 
common  with  other  birds.  / 

20.  The  clypeata,  or  fliovelar  of  Ray,  has  the  end 
of  its  bill  broad*  rounded,  and  furnifhed  with  a  fmall 
hook.  It  is  in  length  21  inches;  the  female  a  trifle 
fmaller.  Both  fexes  are  apt  to  vary  much  in  colour  : 
the  male  like  wife  differs  from  the  female  inwardly,  ha¬ 
ving,  juft  above  the  divarication  of  die  windpipe  where 
it  pafles  into  the  lungs,  an  enlargement,  or,  as  it  is 
called  by  fome,  a  labyrinth.—  This  bird  is  now  and 
then  met  with  in  England,  though  not  in  great  num¬ 
bers.  It  is  faid  to  come  into  France  in  February,  and 
fome  of  them  to  flay  during  the  fummer.  It  lays  10 
or  1 2  rufous-coloured  eggs,  placed  on  a  bed  of  nifties, 
in  the  fame  places  as  the  fummer- teal ;  and  departs  in 
September,  at  leaft  the  major  part  of  them,  for  it  is 
rare  that  one  is  feen  in  the  winter.  The  chief  food  is 
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infeds,  for  which  it  is  continually  muddling  in  the 
water  with  its  bill.  It  alfo  is  faid  dexteroufly  to  catch 
flies  which  pafs  in  its  way  over  the  water Shrimps, 
amonp*  other  things,  have  been  found  in  its  ftomach 
on  diife&ion.  This  fpecies  is  alfo  found  in  moft  parts 
of  Germany ;  throughout  the  Ruffian  dominions,  as 
far  as  Kamtfchatka  ;  and  in  North  America,  in  New 
York  and  Carolina,  during  the  winter  feafon.  With 
us  it  is  accounted  pretty  good  food. 

21.  The  ftrepera,  or  gad-wal,  has  the  wings  varie¬ 
gated  with  black,  white,  and  red.  It  inhabits  England 
in  the  winter  months,  and  is  alfo  found  at  the  fame 
feafon  in  various  parts  of  France  and  Italy.  It  mi¬ 
grates  as  far  as  Sweden  as  fummer  advances,  111  order 
to  breed  ;  and  found  throughout  Ruffia  and  Siberia, 
except  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  laft,  and  Kampcliatka* 
Beincr  a  very  quick  diver,  it  is  difficult  to  be  Inot.  It 
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ftriking  them  the  moment  they  appear  after  diving ;  The  noife  it  makes 
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of  bubbles.  The  fleih  is  faid  to  be  much  va- 

18.  The  maul  a,  or  fcaup-duck,  is  lefs  than  the  com¬ 
mon  duck.  The  bill  is  broad,  flat,  and  of  a  grey lfh 
blue  colour ;  the  head  and  neck  are  blacic,  g.offed  with 
trreen ;  the  breaft  is  black ;  the  back,  the  coverts  of 
the  wings,  and  the  fcapulars,  are  finely  marked  with  m- 
merons  narrow  tranfverfe  bars  of  black  and  grey  5  t  e 
leo-s  are  dufky.  Mr  Will  ughby  acquaints  us,  that  thefe 
birds  take  their  name  from  feeding  on  fcaup,  or  broken 
fhell  fifh  ;  they  differ  infinitely  in  colours,  fo  that  in  a 
flock  of  40  or  50  there  are  not  two  alike. 

19.  The  mofehata,  or  Mufcovy  duck  of  Ray,  has  a 
naked  papillous  face,  and  is  a  native  of  mdia.  it  is 
bigger  than  the  wild  duck,  being  in  length  two  feet. 


The 
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is  not  unlike  that  of  the  mallard,  but  louder, 
flefti  is  good. 

2  2.  The  clangula,  or  golden  eye  of  R3)r>  is  varie¬ 
gated  with  black  and  white,  and  the  head  is  mte riper- 
fed  with  blackifti  green  feathers  :  it  has  a  white  fpot 
near  the  mouth;  and  the  eyes  are  of  a  finning  gold  co¬ 
lour.  It  is  not  unfrequent  on  our  fea-coafts  m  winter, 
and  appears  in  fmall  flocks ;  but  gaffes  to  the  north  m 
fpring  in  order  to  breed.  It  inhabits  Sweden  and 
Norway  during  the  fummer.  It  is  an  excellent  diver, 
and  feeds  on  fmall  fhells.  It  is  moftly  feen  in  the  wa- 
ter,  as  it  is  very  aukward  in  walking.  It  has  been 
attempted  to  be  domefticated,  but  feems  out  of  its  ele¬ 
ment  on  land.  With  difficulty  it  can  be  brought  t® 
eat  any  thing  but  bread  ;  and  the  feet  foon  grow  m- 
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jured,  Infomuch  as  at  lafl  to  hinder  it  from  walking. 
The  fkfh  is  much  efteemed,  and  the  birds  are  often 
feen  in  the  markets  at  the  proper  feafon.  This  fpeeies 
is  found  in  America  ;  in  winter,  as  low  as  new  York  ; 
in  fummer,  at  Hudfon’s  Bay,  where  it  frequents  the 
frefh-watcr  lakes,  and  makes  in  hollow  trees  a  round 
nefl  of  grafs  lined  with  feathers  from  its  bread: ;  lays 
from  feven  to  ten  white  eggs. 

23.  The  merfa,  or  Ural  duck  of  Pallas,  is  fomewhat 
bigger  than  the  common  teal.  The  bill  is  large,  broad, 
very  tumid  above  the  noflrils,  and  bifid  in  the  adult 
bird,  the. end  marked  with  diverging  Urine  ;  colour 
blue  :  the  head,  and  part  of  the  neck,  are  white  ;  on 
the  crown  is  a  large  patch  of  black  :  the  middle  of  the 
neck  is  black  :  the  fore-parts  of  the  body  are  a  yellow- 
ifli  brown,  undulated  with  black  :  the  back  is  clouded 
with  a  cinereous  and  pale  yellow,  powdered  with  brown: 
the  wings  are  fmall  ;  the  tail  longifh,  wedge- fliaped, 
and  black  :  the  legs  are  brown,  on  the  fore-part  bluifh, 
and  placed  as  far  back  as  in  the  diver  genus.  This  fpe- 
cies  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  greater  lakes  of  the  Ural 
mountains,  and  the  rivers  Ob  and  Irtifch.  It  is  not 
feen  on  the  ground,  for  from  the  fituation  of  its  legs  it 
is  unable  to  walk :  but  it  fwims  very  well  and  quick  ; 
at  which  time  the  tail  is  immerfed  in  the  water  as  far 
as  the  rump,  ferving  by  way  of  rudder,  contrary  to  the 
common  method  or  a  duck’s  fwimming.  The  nefl  is 
formed  of  reeds,  and  floats,  fomething  like  to  that  of 
the  grebe. 

24.  The  American  wigeon  ( le  canard  jenfen  of  Buf- 
fon),  is  rather  bigger  than  our  wigeon.  The  bill  is  of 
a  lead-colour ;  the  crown  and  fore-head  of  a  yellowifh 
white:  the  hind-part  of  the  head  and  neck  is  black  and 
white,  fpeckled  :  and  behind  the  eye  is  a  black  mark, 
changing  in  fome  lights  to  green:  the  back  and  fca- 
pulars  are  of  a  pale  rufl-colour,  waved  with  tranfverfe 
black  lines  :  in  the  middle  of  the  wing  coverts  there  is 
a  large  bed  of  white :  the  quills  and  tail  are  deep  brown: 
the  legs  dufky.  It  inhabits  North  America,  from  Caro¬ 
lina  to  Hudfon’s  Bay  ;  but  is  no  where  a  common  bird. 

It  is  called  at  New  York  the  Theafant  Duck .  It  is 
more  plenty  at  St  Domingo  and  Cayenne,  where  it  is 
called  vingeon  or  gingeon .  At  Martinico  great  flocks 
of  them  often  take  IhorX  flights  from  one  rice  planta¬ 
tion  to  another,  where  they  make  much  havock,  parti¬ 
cularly  during  the  rainy  feafon.  They  are  fiid  to  perch 
on  trees.  They  feed  in  company  ;  and  have -a  centinel 
on  the  watch,  like  fome  other  birds.  They  are  feldom 
feen  during  the  day,  lying  hid  in  places  fhaded  from 
the  fun  :  but  fo  foon  as  that  luminary  difappears,  they 
come  forth  from  their  hiding-places  to  feed  ;  and,  du¬ 
ring  this,  make  a  particular  kind  of  noife,  by  which  the 
fportfman  is  direfted  in  his  fearch  after  them  ;  at  other 
times  their  note  is  a  kind  of  foft  whittle,  which  is  oft¬ 
en  imitated  in  order  to  decoy  them  within  reach  of 
the  gun.  They  fit  in  January ;  and  in  March  the 
young  are  feen  running  about.  They  lay  many  eggs. 
Sometimes-  thefe  are  hatched  under  hens  ;  in  which 
cafe,  they  are,  while  young,  familiar,  though  when 
grown  up  exceedingly  quarrelfome  with  other  ducks  : 
their  flefh  is  mod  excellent, efpecially  fuchas  arebrought* 
up  tame.  They  appear  upon  the  coafl  of  Hudfon’s 
Bay  in  May,  as  foon  as  the  thaws  come  on,  chiefly  in 
pairs  :  they  lay  there  only  from  fix  to  eight  eggs;  and 
feed  on  flies  and  worms  in  the  fwamps.  They  depart 
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in  flocks  in  autumn.  They  are  known  by  the  name  of  Anas. 
atbeikimo  afheep.  — y— , 

25.  The  acuta,  pin-tail,  or  fea-pheafant  of  Ray,  has 
along  accuminated  tail,  black  below, with  a  whiteline 
on  each  fide  of  the  back  part  of  the  head.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe.  Mr  Hartlib,  in  the  appendix  to  his 
Legacy ,  tells  us,  that  thefe  birds  are  found  in  great 
abundance  in  Connaught  in  Ireland,  in  the  month  of 
February  only  ;  and  that  they  are  much  efteemed  for 
their  delicacy. 

26.  The  glacialis,  or  long-tailed  duck,  is  inferior  in 
fizc  to  the  former.  The  bill  is  fhort,  black  at  the  tip 
and  bafe,  orange-coloured  in  the  middle:  the  cheeks  are 
of  a  pale  brown  ;  the  hind  part  of  the  head,  and  the 
neck  both  before  and  behind,  are- white  ;  the  bread  and 
back  are  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour  ;  the  four  middle 
feathers  of  the  tail  are  black,  and  two  of  them  near 
four  inches  longer  than  the  others,  which  are  white  : 
the  legs  dulky.  Thefe  birds  breed  in  the  mofl  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  only  vifit  our  coafls  in  the 
fevered  winters.  It  breeds  in  Hudfon’s  Bay  and 
Greenland,  among  the  dones  and  grafs,  making  its 
ned,  like  the  eider,  with  the  down  of  its  own  bread, 
which  is  equal  in  value  to  that  of  the  eider,  if  it  could 
be  got  in  equal  quantity ;  but  the  fpeeies  is  fcarcer. 

It  lays  five  eggs;  fwims  and  dives  admirably;  and 
feeds  on  fhell-filh,  which  it  gets  in  very  deep  water. 

It  flies  irregularly,  fometimes  fiiowing  its  back,  fome- 
times  its  belly.  It  continues  in  Greenland  the  whofe 
year,  in  unfrozen  places  :  but  there  are  feafons  fo  very 
fevere,  as  at  times  to  force  them  towards  the  fouth. . 

Thofe  which  breed  between  Lapland  and  the  polar 
circle,  are  often  driven  into  Sweden  and  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Peterlburgh  :  thofe  from  the  coad  of  the 
Icy  Sea,  as  low  as  lat .  55  ;  but  on  the  fetting  in  of  frod, 
they  retire  dill  farther  fouth,  unlefs  where  fome  open 
fpots  remain  in  the  rivers.  They  vifit  the  frefii-water 

Takes  in  the  Orkneys  in  October,  and  continue  there 
till  April.  At  fun-fet  they  are  feen,  in  great  flocks, 
returning  to  and  from  the  bays,  where  they  frequently- 
pafs  the  night,  and  make  fuch  a  noife  as  to  be  heard 
fome  miles  in  frody  weather. 

2  7*  The  ferina,  pochard,  or  red-headed  wigeon  of 
Ray,  has  a  lead- coloured  bill  :  the  head  and  neck  are 
of  a  bright  gay  colour  :  the  bread  and  part  of  the 
back  where  it  joins  the  neck,  are  black  :  the  coverts  of 
the  wings,  the  fcapulars,  back,  and  fides  under  the 
wings,  are  of  a  pale  grey,  elegantly  marked  with  nar¬ 
row  lines  of  black  :  the  tail  confids  of  twelve  fhort  fea¬ 
thers,  of  a  deep  grey  colour:  the  legs  are  lead  colour¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  irides  of  a  bright  yellow,  tinged  with  red. 

The  head  of ^  the  female  is  of  a  pale  rcddilh  brown. 

With  us,  thefe  birds  frequent  the  fens  in  the  winter 
feafon,  and  nre  brought  up  to  the  London  markets 
fometimes  in  confiderable  numbers,  where  they  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Dun  Birds ,  and  are  efteemed- 
excellent  eating.  In  winter,  they  pafs  pretty  far 
to  the  fouth,  being  found  in  Egypt,  about  Cairo. 

They  come  into  France  the  end  of  G&ober  in  fmall 
flocks,  from  20  to  40 ;  and  are  found  in  Carolina  in 
winter.  They  feed  on  fmall  fifh  and  /hells.  Their 
flight  is  rapid  and  ftrong  ;  but  the  flocks  form  ho  par¬ 
ticular  fhape  in  flying. 

28.  The  querquedula,  garganey,  or  firfi  teal  of  AN 
drovandus,  has  a  green  fpot  on  the  wings;  and  a  white 

line. 
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line  above  the  eyes.  It  frequents  the  frefli  waters  of 
•*  Europe.  In  many  places  it  is  called  the  Jummer-teal . 

29.  The  creca,  or  common  teal,  has  a  green  fpot 
on  the  wings,  and  a  white  line  both  above  and  below 
the  eyes.  It  is  of  a  fmall  fize,  only  14  inches  in 
length.  The  teal  is  frequent  in  the  London  markets, 
along  with  the  wild  duck.  It  is  met  with  in  Dud- 
dingfton-loch,  a  frefti-water  lake  within  a  mile  of  E- 
dinburgh.  In  France  it  hays  throughout  the  year, 
and  makes  a  neft  in  April  among  the  ruihes,  on  the 
edges  of  ponds  ;  it  is  compofed  of  the  tendered  ftalks 
of  them,  with  the  addition  of  the  pith,  and  a  quantity 
of  feathers.  The  neft  is  of  a  large  fize,  and  placed  in 
the  water,  fo  as  to  rife  and  fall  with  it.  The  eggs  are 
the  fize  of  thofe  of  a  pigeon,  of  a  dirty  white,  marked 
with  fmall  hazel  fpots.  It  is  faid  to  feed  on  the  grafs 
and  weeds  which  grow  on  the  edges  of  the  ponds  which 
it  frequents,  as  well  as  the  feeds  of  the  rufties  ;  it  will 
alfo  eat  fmall  fifti.  The  flelh  is  accounted  excellent. 

It  is  found  to  the  north  as  high  as  Iceland  ;  and  is 
mentioned  as  inhabiting  the  Cafpian  Sea  to  the  fouth. 

30.  The  liiftrionica,  or  dufky  fpotted  duck  of  Ed¬ 
wards,  is  of  a  brown  colour,  variegated  with  white  and 
blue  ;  it  has  a  double  line  on  the  ears  and  temples;  the 
collar  is  white,  and  there  is  a  white  ftreak  on  the  neck. 

It  inhabits  from  Carolina  to  Greenland  :  in  the  laft  it 
frequents,  during  fummer,  the  rapid  rivers,  and  the 
•molt  fhady  parts ;  neftling  on  the  banks,  among  the  low 
fhrubs.  It  fwims  and  dives  admirably.  In  winter  it 
feeks  the  open  fea,  flies  high  and  fwiftly,  and  is  very 
clamorous.  It  feeds  on  fhell-fifh,  fpawn,  and  the  lar¬ 
vae  of  gnats.  Is  found  in  Iceland,  and  as  low  as  Sond- 
mor.  It  is  common  from  the  lake  Baikal  to  Kamt- 
fchatka  ;  and  breeds  there,  as  well  as  every  where  elfe, 
about  the  molt  rocky  and  rapid  torrents. 

3 1 .  The  minuta,  or  little  white  and  brown  duck  of 
Edwards,  is  of  a  greyifh  colour,  with  white  ears,  and 
the  prime  feathers  of  the  wings  blackifh.  This  and  the 
former,  according  to  Latham,  are  found  both  on  the  old 
and  new  continents.  On  the  firft,  -it  is  feen  as  far  fouth 
as  the  lake  Baikal,  and  from  thence  *  to  Kamtfchatka, 
particularly  up  the  river  Ocliotika;  alfo  in  Iceland,  and  tain  nations  , 
as  low  as  Sandmor.  In  America,  it  is  found  from  from  its  Angularity  : 

Carolina  to  Newfoundland,  and  Hudfon’s  Bay;  aho  in 
Greenland,  where  it  frequents,  during  fummer,  bays 
and  rivers,  efpecially  near  their  mouths,  and  is  a  very 
noify  fpecies.  It  is  fond  of  fhady  places,  and  makes 
the  neft  on  the  fhore  among  the  fhrubs.  Its  food  is 
fmall  fhells,  eggs  of  fifties,  and  particularly  the  larva: 
of  gnats.  It  fwims  wTell,  even  in  the  molt  rapid 
llreams;  and  dives  to  admiration:  it  likewife  flies  fwift, 
and  to  a  great  height  :  from  which  circum fiances,  it  is 
not  eafily  taken.  Our  late  navigators  met  with  it  at 
“  Aocnalalhka.  It  is  pretty  frequent  in  the  fmall  rivu¬ 
lets  of  Hudfon’s  Bay,  about  90  miles  inland ;  feldom 
in  large  rivers.  It  lays  10  or  more  white  eggs,  like 
thofe  of  the  pigeon,  on  the  grafs  ;  and  the  young 
brood  fpeckled  in  a  very  pretty  manner.  It  migrates 

fouth  in  autumn.  c  u 

The  bofchas,  common  wild-ducK  ot  Kay,  or 
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mallard  ;  the  intermediate  tail-feathers  of  the  drake  are 
turned  backward,  and  the  bill  is  ftrait.  It  frequents 
the  lakes  of  different  countries,  and  feeds  upon  trogs 
and  feveral  forts  of  infers.— The  wild-ducks  pair  iff 
the  fpring ;  build  their  cells  among  ruihes  near  the 


water,  and  lay  from  10  to  i6  eggs.  The  female  is 
a  very  artful  bird  ;  and  does  not  always  make  the  neft 
clofe  to  the  w^ater,'  but  frequently  at  a  good  diftance 
from  it ;  in  which  cafe  the  duck  will  take  the  young  in 
its  beak  or  between  its  legs.  It  is  known  fometimes 
to  lay  the  eggs  in  a  high  tree,  in  a  deferted  magpie’s 
or  crow’s  neft.  At  moulting-time,  when  they  cannot 
fly,  they  are  caught  in  great  numbers.  They  abound 
particularly  in  Lincolnlhire,  the  great  magazine  of 
wild-fowl  in  this  kingdom  ;  where  prodigious  numbers 
are  taken  annually  in  the  Decoys.  Birds  with  flat 
bills,  that  find  their  food  by  groping,  have  three  pair 
of  nerves  that  extend  to  the  end  of  their  bills :  thefe  * 
nerves  are  remarkably  confi  icuous  in  the  head  and  bill 
of  the  wild* duck,  and  are- larger  than  thofe  of  a  goofe 
or  any  other  bird  yet  known  :  this  is  the  reafon  they 
grope  for  food  more  than  any  other  bird  whatever.— 
The  common  tame  fpecies  of  ducks  take  their  origin 
from  thefe,  and  may  be  traced  to  it  by  unerring  cha¬ 
racters.  The  drakes,  liowfoever  they  vary  in  colours, 
always  retain  the  curled  feathers  of  the  tail,  and  both 
fexes  the  form  of  the  bill,  of  the  wild  kind.  Nature 
fports  in  the  colours  of  all  domeftic  animals  :  and  for 
a  wife  and  ufeful  end,  That  mankind  may  the  more 
readily  diftinguifh  and  claim  their  refpe&ive  property. 

In  France  this  fpecies  is  not  often  feen,  except  in 
winter  ;  appearing  in  October,  and  going  north  in 
fpring.  They  are  caught  in  various  manners  ;  among 
the  reft,  in  decoys,  as  in  England ;  the  chief  place  for 
which  is  Picardy,  w'here  prodigious  numbers  are  ta¬ 
ken,  particularly  on  the  river  Somme.  It  is  alfo  cuf- 
tomary  there  to  wait  for  the  flocks  palling  over  certain 
known  places,  and  the  fportfman,  having  a  wicker 
cage,  containing  a  quantity  of  tame  birds,  lets  out  one 
at  a  time,  at  a  convenient  feafon,  which  enticing  the 
paffengers  within  gunfhot,  five  or  fix  are  often  killed  at 
once  by  an  expert  markfman.  They  are  now  and 
then  taken  alfo  by  a  hook  baited  with  a  bit  of  fheep  s 
lights,  which  fwimming  on  the  w7ater,  the  bird  fwal- 
low7s  the  bait,  and  with  it  the  hook.  Various  other 
means  of  catching  ducks  and  geefc  are  peculiar  to  cer- 
of- which  one  feems  worth  mentioning 
-The  perfon  wifliing  to  take 
thefe,  wades’  into  the  water  up  to  the  chin,  and  ha¬ 
ving  his  head  covered  with  an  empty  calabalh,  ap¬ 
proaches  the  place  where  the  ducks  are  ;  when  they, 
not  regarding  an  object  of  this  fort,  fuffer  the  man 
freely  to  mix  with  the  flock  ;  after  which  he  has  only 
to  pull  them  by  the  legs  under  the  water,  one  after  a- 
nother,  till  he  is  fatisfied  ;  returning  as  unfufpeefted  by 
the  remainder  as  when  he  firft  came  among  them, 
This  method  is  frequently  put  in  praaice^on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Ganges,  ufing  the  earthen  veflels  of  the  Gentoos 
indead  of  the  calatwfl.es :  thefe  veflels  are  what  the 
Gentoos  boil  their  rice  in,  and  are  called  Kutcharec 
pots  (they  likewife  make  a  dilh  for  their  tables  m  them, 
which  goes  by  the  fame  name)  :  after  thefe  are  once 
ufed  they  look  upon  them  as  defiled,  and  in  courfe 
throw  them  into  the  river  as  ufclefs  ;  and  the  duck- 
takers  find  them  convenient  for  their  P^rPofc>  as 
ducks,  from  conftantly  leemg  the  vefltls  fioat  down  the 
ilream,  look  upon  them  as  objefts  of  full  as  little  re¬ 
gard  as  a  calabalh.  The  above,  or  feme  fuch  method, 
fs  alfo  praftifed  in  China  as  well  as  iff  India.  I  he 
Chinefe, ‘however,  though  they  make  great 
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%  Ana?.  ducks,  do  not  prefer  the  wild  fort,  being  in  general 

^ e xtremely  fond  of  tame  ones  :  and  it' is  faid  that  the 
inajor  part  of  thefe  are  hatched  by  artificial  heat ;  the 
eggs,  being  laid  in  boxes  of  fand,  are  placed  on  a  brick 
hearth,  to  which  is  given  a  proper  heat  during  the 
time  required  for  hatching.  The  ducklings  are  fed 
with  little  era w-filhes  and  crabs,  boiled  and  cut  fmall, 
and  afterwards  mixed  with  boiled  rice  ;  and  in  about  a 
fortnight  fhift  for  themfelves,  when  the  Chinefe  pro¬ 
vide  them  an  old  ftepmother,  who  leads  them  where 
they  are  to  find  provender  for  themfelves  ;  being  firft 
put  on  board  a  fampane  or  boat,  which  is  deftined  for 
their  habitation,  and  from  which  the  whole  dock,  oft¬ 
en  to  the  amount  of  300  or  400,  go  out  to  feed,  and 
return  at  command.  This  method  is  ufed  nine  months 
out  of  the  twelve,  for  in  the  colder  months  it  does  not 
Exceed  ;  and  is  fo  far  from  a  novelty,  that  it  may  be 
every  where  feen ;  but  more  efpecially  about  the  time 
of  cutting  the  rice  and  gleaning  the  crop,  when  the 
matters  of  the  duck  fampanes  row  up  and  down  the  ri¬ 
ver  according  to  the  opportunity  of  procuring  food, 
which  is  found  in  plenty,  at  the  tide  of  ebb,  on  the 
rich  plantations,  as  they  are  overflowed  at  high  water. 
It  is  curious  to  fee  how  the  ducks  obey  their  matter ; 
for  fome  thoufands,  belonging  to  different  boats,  will 
feed  at  large  on  the  fame  fpot,  and  on  a  fignal  given 
will  follow  their  leader  to  their  refpedtive  fampanes, 
*  Of  beat  without  a  ftranger  being  found  among  them*.  This 
Tcree?fs  is  ttill  more  extraordinary,  if  we  conlider  the  number 
Vo1aS f>  of  inhabited  fampanes  on  the  Tigris,  fuppofed  to  be  no 

2L5*  1  dian  4°>0oo>  which  are  moored  in  rows  clofe  to 

each  other,  with  a  narrow  p adage  at  intervals  for  boats 
to  pafs  up  and  down  the  river.  The  Tigris,  at  Canton, 
is  fomewhat  wider  than  the  Thames  at  London,  and  the 
whole  river  is  there  covered  in  this  manner  for  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  at  leaft  a  mile.  See  Cook's  lajl  voyage,  iii.  433. 

33 »  The  gaieri cula ta,  or  Chinefe  teal  of  Edwards, 
has  a  hanging  crett  ;  and  on  the  hinder  part  of  the 
back,  on  both  fides,  there  is  a  crooked,  flat,  elevated 
feather  ;  the  crett  is  green  and  red  ;  and  the  back  is 
brown,  and  fpotted  with  blue ;  and  crett  feathers  on 
the  back  are  red  and  blunt :  one  edge  of  the  inmoft 
wing-feather,  when  the  wings  are  (hut,  is  raifed  over 
the  back,  and  is  red,  and  like  a  fickle  before.  This 
mod  Angular  and  elegant  fpecies  is  a  native  of  China 
and  Japan,  where  it  is  kept  by  the  inhabitants  for  the 
fake  of  its  beauty.  It  is  not  near  fo  common  in  Chi¬ 
na  as  many  other  kinds,  or  perhaps  they  are  politically 
held  dear  to  the  European  purchafers  :  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  expofed  to  file  at  Canton  in  cages,  and  the 
common  price  is  from  fix  to  ten  dollars  per  pair  :  they 
are  not  infrequently  brought  into  England  alive  ;  but 
require  care,  as  they  feem  more  tender  than  our  fpecies. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  breed  them  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  hut  without  fuccefs,  though  they  are  familiar  e- 
nough.  The  bird  is  known  in  Japan  by  the  name  of 
Ktmmdfuu  The  Englitti  in  China  give  it  the  name  of 
mandarin  duck . 

34.  The  fponfa,  or  fummer-duck  of  Catefby,  is  a 
moft  elegant  fpecies.  It  has  a  depending  green  creft, 
variegated  with  blue  and  white  ;  the  back  is  liketvife 
variegated  with  blue  and  white ;  the  bread  is  grey,  and 
fpotted  with  white  ;  and  the  throat  is  white.  It  in¬ 
habits  Mexico,  and  Tome  of  the  Weft  India  ifles.  mi- 
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grating  in  the-  fummer  feafon  as  far  north  as  40  de-  Anas 
grees,  or  a  little  beyond.  It  appears  at  New  York  early  I  ’ 
in  the  fprings  and  breeds  there;  making  its  neft  in  the  Anafta. 
decayed  hollows  of  trees,  or  fuck  as  have  been  made  by  flUs  L 
woodpeckers,  and  often  between  the  forks  of  the  bran-  v"  ' 
ches  ;  and  when  the  young  are  hatched,  the  mother 
takes  them  on  her  back  to  the  water.  The  fletti  is 
much  etteemed  by  the  Americans.  This  is  the  fpecies, 
the  neck  of  which  the  natives  of  Louifiana  ufe  to  orna¬ 
ment  their  pipes  or  calumets  ot  peace  with  ;  and  at 
the  latt-named  place  it  is  found  throughout  the  year. 

Thefe  birds  are  often  kept  tame  in  our  menageries, 
and  will  breed  there. 

35-  Theaborea,  or  black- billed  whittling  duck  of 
Edwards,  is  of  a  reddifli  brown  colour,  with  a  fort  of 
crett  on  the  head;  the  belly  is  fpotted  with  brack  and 
white.  ^  It  is  a  native  of  America.  Sloane  informs  us, 
that  this  duck  perches  on  trees  ;  that  it  is  about  20 
inches  long  from  the  end  of  the  bill  to  the  point  of  the 
tail. 5  an^  that  h  makes  a  kind  of  whittling  noife,  from 
which  circumttance  it  has  received  its  name. 

36.  The  fuligula,  or  tufted  duck  of  Ray,  has  a 
hanging  crett,  a  black  body,  and  the  wings  and  belly 
fpotted  with  white.  This  fpecies  is  found  in  Europe 
as  far  as  Norway.  In  the  winter  months  it  is  not  un¬ 
frequent  in  England  ;  being  met  with  in  the  markets 
in  that  feafon,  and  is  much  efieemed.  It  is  common 
alfo  throughout  the  Ruffian  empire,  going  northward 
to  breed.  Is  frequent  in  Kamtfchatka.  The  male  dif- 
appears  during  the  incubation  of  the  female. 

There  are  62  other  fpecies  enumerated  by  ormtho- 
logitts  j  the  whole  number  hitherto  deferibed  being 

ANASARCA,  a  fpecies  of  dropfy.  See  Medi¬ 
cine. 

ANASSUS,  or  Anaxus  (anc.geog.),  a  river  in  the 
territory  of  Venice,  (Pliny)  ;  now  the  Piave,  which  ri- 
fmg  from  the  mountains  of  Tyrol,  not  far  from  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Carinthia,  runs  from  north  to  fouth,  through 
the  territories  of  Cadorina,  Belluno,  Feltre,  and,  after 
running  from  wett  to  eatt,  through  Trevigi,  falls  into 
the  Adriatic,  13  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Venice. 

ANASTAS  IS,  a  term  among  ancient  phyficians* 
for  a  riling  up  to  go  to  ttool.  It  alfo  ttgnifies  the  pal- 
fage  of  any  humour,  when  expelled  from  one  part,  and 
obliged  to  remove  to  another. 

ANASTASXUS  emperor  of  the  eatt,  Exceed¬ 
ed  /^eno  in  the  year  491,  and  was  inaugurated  that 
fame  year  on  April  the  nth.  The  Manicheans  and 
Arians  were  greatly  in  hopes  of  being  fupperted  by 
the  new  emperor  ;  the  former  feecaufe  his  mother  was 
their  friend,  and  favoured  their  fe&;  the  latter  becaufe 
the  emperor’s  uncle  -was  of  their  opinion  :  but  if  Ana- 
ttaflus  did  not  per  fee  ut  e  them  (as  we  do  not  find  he 

djd>’  does  no^  aPPea**  that  he  fupported  ei- 

thei  of  thefe  feitts.  But  in  order  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  the  church,  upon  which  the  tranquillity  of  the  ttate 
very  much  depends,  he  declared,  that  fuch  biihops  or 
other  clergymen  who  lhould  ditturb  the  public  tran¬ 
quillity,  by  maintaining  with  too  much  heat  either  fide 
of  the  queftion  for  or  againft  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
lhould  be  deprived  of  their  benefices.  Accordingly 
the  difputes  concerning  Eutychianifm  running  to  a 
verj  great  height,  and  Euphemius  being  deeply  con¬ 
cerned 
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Acaftafnis-cemed  in  them,  the  emperor  expelled  him  from  his  fee, 
w— -y~“  and  chofe  Macedonian  in  his  head.  The  hatred  which 
the  different  parties  entertained  againft  one  another  oc- 
cafioned  often  fuch  tumults  and  feditions  at  Conftanti- 
xiople,  as  threatened  the  life  of  the  emperor  bimfelf; 
■who,  to  keep  the  people  in  awe,  ordered  that  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  city  fnould  be  prefent  at  all  church-af- 
femblies  and  public  proceffions.  This  was  fo  much  the 
more  neccffary,  becaufe  thefe  tumults  were  chiefly  oc 
cafioned  by  a  kind  of  doxology  or  fhort  hymn  which 
ufed  to  be  lung  at  divine  fervice.  This  doxology  con¬ 
futed  only  of  the  following  words,  *yn>s  o 
*Xu?n*9  aS-xv-t ro?,  that  is,  “  Holy  God,  holy  the 
powerful,  holy  the  immortal for  which  reafon  it  was 
called  Tfiauytosy  Trijagtus ,  **  three  times  holy  be¬ 
caufe  the  word  holy  was  therein  three  times  repeated. 
The  orthodox  ufed  to  fmg  that  hymn  without  any  ad¬ 
dition,  or  by  adding  only  to  it, 

i.  c.  “  Holy  Trinity,  have  mercy  upon  us But  Pe¬ 
ter  the  Fuller,  bifhop  of  Antioch,  pretended  to  add 
thefe  words  to  it,  viz.  °  cavgu&tii  St  >  i.  e.  c(  who 
haft  been  crucified  for  us  and  as  it  was  fuppofedthat 
the  firft  holy  related  to  the  Father,  the  decond  to  the 
Son,  the  third  to  the  Holy  Ghoft,  the  adding  thefe 
words,  who  hart  been  crucified  for  us,  feemed  to  inf¬ 
uriate  that  the  whole  confubftantial  Trinity  had  fuffer- 
ed  ;  for  which  reafon  the  orthodox  were  refolved  not 
to  admit  this  addition.  Analtafius  defiring  .to  have 
thofe  fatal  words  added  to  that  hymn  whenever  it  fhould 
be  fung  at  Conftantinople,  this  occafioned  a  terrible 
fedition  in  the  city,  as  though  the  very  fundamentals 
of  Chriftianity  had  been  overthrown.  Macedonius  and 
liis  clergy  are  faid  to  have  raifed  that  fedition,  which 
came  to  fuch  a  height  that  the  emperor  himfelf  was 
obliged  to  come,  without  his  crown  on  his  head,  and 
in  a  very  humble  manner,  to  the  Circus,  where  he  de¬ 
clared  to  the  people  that  he  was  very  willing  to  quit 
the  imperial  throne  ;  but  he  told  them  at  the  fame 
time,  that  they  could  not  all  enjoy  the.fovereign  power, 
which  does  not  admit  of  a  partnerfhip  :  and  that  one 
perfon  Hill  muft  govern  them  if  he  refignedthe  crown. 
This  difeourfe  had  fuch  a  power  over  the  raging  mul¬ 
titude,  that,  as  if  they  had  been  divinely  infpired, 
they  immediately  requefted  the  emperor  to  take  up  his 
crown,  promifmg  that  they  would  be  quiet  and  obe¬ 
dient  for  the  future.  Anaftafius  is  by  the  Popifh  wri¬ 
ters  reprerented  as  a  great  perfecutor  of  the  orthodox, 
becaufe  he  baniflied  and  deprived  Euphemius  and  Ma¬ 
cedonius  *,  but  they  fhould  prove  that  thefe  two  pre¬ 
lates  had  been  unjuftly  banifhed,  which  is  a  very  hard 
talk.  As  to  his  civil  government,  it  is  c.onfeffed  that 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  fhowed  himfelf  a  very 
good  prince  ;  he  eafed  the  people  of  a  very  heavy  tax 
called  Chryfargyrum ,  under  which  they  had  groaned 
for  a  long  time  ;  he  prohibited  the  fighting  with  wild 
beafts  ;  he  raifed  feveral  buildings  ;  he  avoided  being 
involved  in  dangerous  wars  as  much  a^  lay  in  his  powrer. 
Anaftafius  reigned  27  years  three  months  and  three 
days,  or,  according  to  F.  Pagi,  wanting  three  days  ; 
and  died  July  the  toth,  A.  C.  518,  in. the  88th  year  of 
bis  acre# 

Anastasius,  furnamed  Btbliothecarius,  a  Roman 
abbot,  library-keeper  of  the  Vatican,  and  0Ij£ 
the  moft,  learned  men  of  the  ninth  century,  afnlted 
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in  869  at  the  fourth  general  council,  the  a£ls  and  Anaftatica* 
canons  of  which  he  tranflated  from  the  Greek  into  La-  B 
tin.  He  alfo  compofed  the  lives  of  feveral  popes,  and  Anafus. 
other  works  ;  the  beft  edition  of  which  is  that  of  the  '  *  "_1  - 
Vatican. 

ANA  STATIC  A,  the  rose  of  Jericho:  A  genus 
of  the  filiculofa  order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and,  in  the  natural  method,  ranking 
under  the .39th  order,  Siliquof, a.  The  characters  are: 

The  cay  x  is  a  perianthium  confiding  of  four  leaves, 
and  perfiftent :  l  he  corolla  confifts  of  four  cruciform- 
petals  :  The  fiamina  confift  of  fix  fubulated  filaments 
the  length  of.  the  calyx;  the  antheras  are  roundifh: 

The  pij't  'uium  has  a  fmall  bifid  germen  ;  the  ftylus  mu- 
cronated  and  oblique  ;  the  ftigma  headed  :  1  he  pert - 
carpium  is  a  lhort  bilocular  filicle,  retiife,  and  crown¬ 
ed  on  the  margin  with  valvulas  twice  as  long  as  the 
partition  :  The  feeds  are  folitary  and  roundifh. — Of 
this  genus  there  are  two. 

Species .  1.  The  fyriaca,  a  native  of  Syria,  is  not 

cultivated  or  known  in  Britain.  2.  The  hierochun- 
tica  is  a  native  of  the  fandy  parts  of  Paleftine  and  the 
Red  Sea.  It  is  a  low  annual  plant,  dividing  into  many 
irregular  woody  branches  near  the  root.  At  each  joint 
is  placed  a  fingle,  oblong,  hairy  leaf ;  and  at  the  fame 
places  come  out  fmall  fingle  flowers,  of  a  whitifh  green 
colour,  compofed  of  four  leaves  placed  in  the  form  of 
a  crofs.  Thefe  arc  fucceeded  by  fhort  wrinkled  pods, 
having  four  fmall  horns ;  thefe  open  into  four  cells,  in 
each  of  which  is  lodged  a  fingle  brown  feed. — When 
the  feeds  cf  this  plant  are  ripe,  the  branches  wall  draw 
up  and  contra#  ;  fo  that  the  whole  plant  forms  a  kind 
of  ball  or  globular  body,  which  will  expand  on  laying 
it  a  lhort  time  in  warm  water.  This  property  it  retains 
for  many  years,  on  which  account  it  is  preferved  as  a 
curiofity  by  fome  people.  From  this  property  the 
monks  have  given  it  the  name  of  Rofa  Maria,  pretend-  ; 
ing  that  the  flowers  open  on  the  night  in  which  our 
Saviour  was  born. 

Culture .  This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  beginning  of  March,  in  a  mode-  . 
rate  hot-bed  in  pots,  in  which  the  plants  are  defigned 
to  remain.  When  they  come  up,  the  plants  fhould  be 
thinned,  leaving  them  about  fix  inches  afundcr,  and 
obferving  to  keep  them  clear  of  weeds,  which  is  all 
the  care  they  require.  If  the  feafon  proves  favourable, 
they  will  flower  in  Auguft ;  but  unlefs  the  autumn 
proves  warm  and  dry,  they  will  not  perfe#  their  feeds 
in  Britain. 

ANASTOMOSIS,  in  anatomy,  the  opening  of  the 
mouths  of  velfels,  in  order  to  difeharge  their  contained 
fluids.  It  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  communication  of 
two  vefleh  at  their  extremities  ;  as  the  inofculation  of  a 
vein  with  a  vein,  of  an  artery  with  an  artery,  or  of  an 
artery  with  a  vein. 

ANASTOMAT1CS,  medicines  fuppofed  to  have 
the  powder  of  opening  the  mouths  of  the  veffcls,  and 
promoting  the  circulation  ;  fuch  as  deobftruent,  ca¬ 
thartic,  and  fudorific  medicines. 

ANAS  PROPHE,  in  rhetoric  and  grammar,  de¬ 
notes  the  invcrfion  of  the  natural  order  of  the  words: 
fuch  is,  fas  a  per  et  fcopulos ,  for  psr  faxa  et  fcopulos. 

AN  'SUS,  or  Anisus  (ano.  geog.),  now  the  Ens, 
a  river  of  Germany  ;  which,  riling  on  the  borders  oft 
4,P  the- 
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^Anathema.  the  territory  of  Saltzburg,  then  feparating  Upper  Sti- 
ria  from  Upper  Auftria,  and  walking  the  town  of  Ens, 
falls,  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile  below  it,  into  the  Da¬ 
nube,  in  a  courfe  from  fouth  to  north. 

ANATHEMA,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  im¬ 
ports  whatever  is  fet  apart,  feparated,  or  divided  ;  but 
is  moft  ufually  meant  to  exprefs  the  cutting  off  a  perfon 
from  the  privileges  of  fociety  and  communion  with  the 
faithful. 

The  anathema  differs  from  excommunication  in  the 
circumftances  of  being  attended  with  curfes  and  exe¬ 
crations.  It  was  praffifed  in  the  primitive  church  a- 
gainft  notorious  offenders  ;  and  the  form  of  that  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Synecius  againfl  one  Andronicus,  is  as 
follows  :  “  Let  no  church  of  God  be  open  to  Andro- 
nicus,  but  let  every  fan<5tuary  be  fhut  againfl  him.  I 
admonifh  both  private  men  and  magiflrates,  to  receive 
him  neither  unJer  their  roof  nor  to  their  table  ;  and 
priefts  more  eipecially,  that  they  neither  converfe  with 
him  living,  nor  attend  his  funeral  when  dead.” 

Several  councils  alfo  have  pronounced  anathemas  a- 
gainft  fuch  as  they  thought  corrupted  the  purity  of  the 
faith  ;  and  their  decifions  have  been  conceived  in  the 
following  form  :  St  quis  dixerit ,  <£rr.  anathema  Jit . 

There  are  two  kinds  of  anathemas,  the  one  judici¬ 
ary  and  the  other  abjuratory.  The  former  can  only 
be  denounced  by  a  council,  a  pope,  or  a  bifhop ;  the 
latter  makes  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  abjuration,  the 
convert  being  obliged  to  anathematize  the  herefy  he 
abjures. 
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Anathema,  in  heathen  antiquity,  was  an  offering  Ana tbothj 
or  prefent  made  to  fome  deity,  and  hung  up  in  the  B 
temple.  Whenever' a  perfon  left  off  his  employment,  Anat0^a<i 
it  was  ufual  to  dedicate  the  tools  to  the  patron-deity  of  ‘  *  ■ 

the  trade.  Perfons  too  who  had  efcaped  from  immi¬ 
nent  danger,  as  fhipwreck  and  the  like,  or  had  met 
with  any  other  remarkable  inflance  of  good  fortune, 
feldom  failed  to  teflify  their  gratitude  by  fome  prefent 
of  this  kind. 

ANATHOTH,  a  hamlet  of  Paleftine,  very  near 
Jerufalem  (Jofephus),  about  three  miles  and  a  half  to 
the  north ;  the  ruins  of  which  are  flill  to  be  feen.  It 
was  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  and  one  of 
the  Levitical  towns  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

ANATIFERA  concha,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  the  lepas,  a  teftaceous  animal.  See  Lepas. 

ANATOCISM,  Anatocismus,  an  ufurious  con- 
traff  wherein  the  interefts  arifing  from  the  principal 
fum  are  added  to  the  principal  itfelf,  and  intereft  ex- 
affed  upon  the  whole.  The  word  is  originally 
Greek,  but  ufed  by  Cicero  in  Latin  ;  whence  it  is 
defeended  into  moft  other  languages.  It  comes  from 
the  prepofition  «**,  which  in  compofition  fignifies  re¬ 
petition  or  duplication ,  and  row,  ufury .  Anatocifm  is 
what  we  properly  call  intereft  upon  intereft ,  or  compound 
intereft .  This  is  the  worft  kind  of  ufury,  and  has 
been  feverely  condemned  by  the  Roman  law,  as  well 
as  by  the  common  laws  of  moft  other  countries.  See 
Interest. 

ANATOLIA.  See  Natolia. 
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THE  art  of  differing,  or  artificially  feparating  and 
taking  to  pieces,  the  different  parts  of  the  human 
body,  in  order  to  an  exaff  difeovery  of  their  fituation, 
ftruffure,  and  ceconomy. — The  word  is  Greek,  avare^u - 
derived  from  «v«r ipw,  to  diffeff,  or  feparate  by  cutting. 

INTRODUCTION. 

§  I.  Hiftory  of  Anatomy* 

This  art  feems  to  have  been  very  ancient ;  though, 
for  a  long  time,  known  only  in  an  imperfeff  manner. 
— The  ftrft  men  who  lived  muft  have  foon  acquired 
fome  notions  of  the  ftrudture  of  their  own  bodies,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  external  parts,  and  of  fome  even  of 
the  internal,  fuch  as  bones,  joints,  and  fiiiews,  which 
are  expofed  to  the  examination  of  the  fenfes  in  living 
bodies. 

This  rude  knowledge  muft  have  been  gradually  im¬ 
proved,  by  the  accidents  to  which  the  body  is  expofed, 
by  the  neceflities  of  life,  and  by  the  various  cuftoms, 
ceremonies,  and  fuperftitions,  of  different  nations. 
Thus,  the  obfervance  of  bodies  killed  by  violence,  at¬ 
tention  to  wounded  men,  and  to  many  difeafe<,  the 
various  ways  of  putting  criminals  to  death,  the  fune¬ 
ral  ceremonies,  and  a  variety  of  fuch  things,  muft  have 
fhown  men  every  day  more  and  more  of  themfelves ; 
efpecially  as  curiofity  and  felf-love  would  here  urge 
them  powerfully  to  obfer vation  and  reflexion. 


The  brute- creation  having  fuch  an  affinity  to  man 
in  outward  form,  motions,  lenfes,  and  ways  of  life  ; 
the  generation  of  the  fpecies,  and  the  effeff  of  death 
upon  the  body,  being  obferved  to  be  fo  nearly  the 
fame  in  both ;  the  conclufion  was  not  only  obvious, 'but 
unavoidable,  that  their  bodies  were  formed  nearly  upon 
the  fame  model.  And  the  opportunities  of  examining 
the  bodies  of  brutes  were  fo  eafily  procured,  indeed  fo 
neceffarily  occurred  in  the  common  bufmefs  of  life,  that 
the  huntfman  in  making  ufe  of  his  prey,  the  p^ieft  in  fi- 
crificing,  the  augur  in  divination,  and  above  all,  the 
butcher,  or  thofe  who  might  out  of  curiofity  attend  upon 
his  operations,  muft  have  been  daily  adding  to  the  little 
flock  of  anatomical  knowledge.  Accordingly  we  find, 
in  faff,  that  the  South-fea-iflnnders,  who  have  been  left 
to  their  own  obfervation  and  reafoning,  without  the 
affiftance  of  letters,  have  yet  a  confiderable  lhare  of 
rude  or  wild  anatomical  and  phyfiological  knowledge. 
Dr  Hunter  informs  us,  that  when  Omai  was  in  his 
mufeum  with  Mr  Banks,  though  he  could  not  explain 
himfelf  intelligibly,  they  plainly  faw  that  he  knew  the 
principal  parts  of  the  body,  and  fomething  likewife 
of  their  ufes  ;  and  manifefted  a  great  curiofity  or  de¬ 
fire  of  having  the  funffions  of  the  internal  parts  of 
the  body  explained  to  him  ;  particularly  the  relative 
funffions  of  the  two  fexes,  which  with  him  feemed  to 
be  the  moft  interefting  objeff  of  the  human  mind. 

We  may  further  imagine,  that  the  philofophers  of 
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the  moft  early  ages,  that  is,  the  men  of  curiofity,  ob- 
fervation,  experience,  and  reflection,  could  not  over¬ 
look  an  inftance  of  natural  organization,  which  was  fo 
inter  efting,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  wonderful,  more 
efpecially  ftich  of  them  as  applied  to  the  ftudy  and  cure 
of  difeafes.  We  know  that  phyfic  was  a  branch  of 
philofophy  till  the  age  of  Hippocrates.  #  . 

-  Thus  the  art  mu(l  have  been  circumftanced  m  its 
beginning.  We  (hall  next  fee  from  the  teftimony  of 
hiftorians  and  other  writers,  how  it  actually  appeared 
as  an  art,  from  the  time  that  writing  was  introduced 
among  men;  how  it  was  improved,  and  conveyed  down 
to  us  through  a  long  feries  of  ages/ 

Civilization,  and  improvements  of  every  kmd,  would 
naturally  begin  in  fertile  countries  and  healthful  cli¬ 
mates,  where  there  would  be  leifure  for  reflection,,  and 
an  appetite  for  amufement.  Accordingly, .writing, 
and  many  other  ufeful  and  ornamental  inventions  and 
arts  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  in  the  eaftern 
parts  of  Afia  long  before  the  earlieft  times  that  are 
treated  of  by  the  Greek  or  other  European  writers  ; 
and  that  the  arts  and  learning  of  thofe  eaftern  people 
rwere  in  fubfequent  times  gradually  communicated  to 
adjacent  countries,  efpecially  by  the  medium  of  traffic. 
The  cuftoms,  fuperititions,  and  climate  of  eaftern 
: countries,  however,  appear  to  have  been  as  unfavour¬ 
able  to  praClical  anatomy  as  they  were  inviting  to  the 
ftudy  of  aftronomy,  geometry,  poetry,  and  all  the  fott- 

'  cr  arts  of  peace.  .  , ,  .  r 

Animal  bodies  there  run  fo  quickly  into  naufeous 
putrefaftion,  that  the  early  inhabitants  mu  ft  have  a- 
voided  fuch  offenfive  employments  as  anatomical  in- 
•quiries,  like  their  pofterity  at  this  day.  And  m  fact 
it  does  not  appear,  by  the  writings  of  the  Grecians, 
or  Tews,  or  Phoenicians,  or  of  other  eaftern  countries, 
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is  the  centre  or  knot  of  the  . blood* veflels ;.  the  fpring 
or  fountain  of  the  blood,  which  is  carried  impetuoufly 
round  ;  the  blood  is  the  pabulum  or  food  of  the.flefti; 
and  for  the  purpofe  of  nouriftiment,  the  body  is  laid 
out  into  canals,  like  thofe  which  are  drawn  through 
gardens,  that  the  blood  may  be  conveyed,  as  from  a 
fountain,  to  every  part  of  the  pervious  body.” 

Hippocrates  was  nearly  contemporary  with  the  great 
philofophers  of  whom  we  have  been  fpeaking,  about 
400  vears  before  the  Chriftian  sera.  He  is  faid  to 
have  feparated  the  profeftion  of  philofophy  and  phyfic, 
and  to  have  been  the  firft  whcr  applied  ta^byhc  alone 
as  the  bufinefs  of  his  life.  He  is  likewife  generally 
fuppofed  to  be  the  firft  who  wrote  upon  anatomy.  We 
know  of  nothing  that  was  written  exprefsly  upon  the 
fubjeCl  before  ;  and  the  firft  anatomical  difle&ion  which 
has  been  recorded,  was  made  by  his  friend  Democritus 
of  Abdera. 

If,  however,  we  read  the  works  of  Hippocrates  with 
impartiality,  and  apply  his  accounts  of  the  parts  to  what 
we  now  know  of  the  human  body,  we  mult  allow  his 
defcriptions  to  be  imperfeCt,  incorreCI,  fome times  ex¬ 
travagant,  and  often  unintelligible,  that  of  the.  bones 
only  excepted.  He  feems  to  have  ftudied  tliele  with 
more  fuccefs  than  the  other  parts,  and  tells  us  that  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  an  human  Ikeleton. 

From  Hippocrates  to  Galen,  who  flourifhed  towards 
the  end  of  the  fecond  century,  in  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire,  that  is,  in  the  fpace  of  600  years?  ana¬ 
tomy  was  greatly  improved;  the  philofopheis  ftill  con- 
fidering  it  as  a  molt  curious  and  interefting  branch  ot 
natural  knowledge,  and  the  phyiicians  as  a  principal 
foundation  of  their  art.  Both  of  them,  m  that  mter- 
val  of  time,  contributed  daily  to  the  common  Hock,  by 
more  accurate  and  extended  obfervations,  and  by  the 


or  Tews,  or  rhoemcians,  or  or  otner  cane m  i:  ,  y. -  •  -u-i  r_-L„, 

that  anatomy  was  particularly  cultivated  by  any  of  lights  of  improving  ph.l°fophy 
that  anatomy  P  J  upwards  to  its  As  thefe  two  great  men  had 


thofe  eaftern  nations.'  In  tracing  it  backwards  to  its 
infancy,  we  cannot  go  farther  into  antiquity  than  the 
times  of  the  Grecian  philofophers.  As  an  art  m  the 
ftate  of  fome  cultivation,  it  may  be  faid  to  have  been 
brought  forth  and  bred  up  among  them  as  a  branch 
of  natural  knowledge. 
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As  thefe  two  great  men  had  applied  very  particular¬ 
ly  to  the  ftudy  of  animal  bodies,  they  not  only  made 
great  improvements,  efpecially  in  phyfiologv,  but  railed 
the  credit  of  natural  knowledge,  and  Ipread  it  as  wide 

as  Alexander’s  empire.  . 

Few  of  Ariftotle’s  writings  were  made  public  in  his 


natural  Knuwicugc.  #  „  ,  ,  •.*  vr.-  p  He  afteCted  to  fry  that  they  would  be  un- 

The  sera  of  philofophy,  as  it  was  called,  began  ^  ^  ^a(j  not  heard  them  explain- 

Thai..  ,h.  Melefian  b.iag  d.clar.d  by  a  v.r, g.n.ral  ”5°  “  pt  th.  »fe  which  Th.o- 

•confent  of  the  people,  the  molt  wife  of  all  the  them,  they  were  loft  to  the  public  for 

cians,  4S0  years  before  Clirift.  The  philofophers  of  pnraftus  /death  of  Theophraftus;  and 

his  fchool,  which  was  called  the  Toman,  cultivated  ab  |  7  ^  defeaive  from  bad  prefervation,  and 
principally  natural  knowledge.  Socrates,  the  feventh  at  without  proper  qualifications, 

in  fucceffion  of  their  great  teachers  introduced  the  corrupted  ^  ®^2dtofupply  what  uras  loft. 

phXfh“,l^”ir/™s  ^  ’jsztgz  is ; 

the  human  body,  both  in  its  organization  “d  ftmc-  ora  y  j  P  „reat  inftitution  for  Grecian  education, 
lions;  and  though  they  had  not  arrived  at  the  know-  ihe  other  gr^  ^  _  The  firft  Ptolemies, 

ledge  of  the  more  minute  and  intricate  parts,  which  M  lf)Ve  of  pferature,  and  to  give  true  and 

required  the  fucceffive  labour  and  attention  o  7  permanent  dignity  to  their  empire,  and  to  Alexander  s 

ages,  they  had  made  up  very  noble  and  comprehenfive  Pe™  &  a  grand  fchooi  jn  the  palace  it- 

ideas  of  the  fubje#  in  general.  The  anatomical  de  favourite  cty, ■  «  library,  whkh,  we  may  fay. 


of  fublime  writing^ 
more  remarkable 

die  circulatioa  of 
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voluminous  works  ave  nil  lofl ;  b  it  they  are  quoted  by  in  which  it  is  faid  were  contained  two  celebrated  mo- 
Galen  almo’t  in  every  page.  Theie  profeflors  were  dern  diicoveries ;  the  one,  the  uies  of  the  bile,  boailed 
probably  hj  firA  who  were  authorized  to  diifed  hu-  of  by  Sylvius  de  la  Boe;  and  the  other,  the  circulation 
man  bodies;  a  peculiarity  which  marks  ilrongly  the  of  the  blood.  This  lait  however,  is  proved  by  Dr 
philofopliical  magnanimity  of  the  tint  Ptolemy,  and  Friend,  in  his  HiAory  of  Phytic,  p.  229.  to  be  faliely 
h'tes  a  great  xra  in  the  hiAory  of  anatomy.  r\nd  it  afcribed  to  this  author. 

Was,  no  doubt,  from  this  particular  advantage  which  The  Roman  empire  beginning  now  to  be  oppretfed 
the  Alexandrians  had  above  all  others,  that  their  l'chool  by  the  barbarians,  and  funk  in  grofs  fuperitition,  learn- 
not  only  gained,  but  for  many  centuries  preferved,  the  ing  of  all  kinds  decreafed  ;  and  when  the  empire  was 
firfl  reputation  for  medical  education.  ^  in  mi  anus  Mar-  totally  overwhelmed  by  thofe  barbarious  nations,  every 
cellinus,  who  lived  about  650  years  after  the  lchools  appearance  of  fcience  was  almolt  extinguilhed  in  Eu- 
were  fet  up,  fay s,  they  were  fo  famous  in  his  time,  that  rope,  i  he  only  remains  of  it  were  among  the  Ara- 
it  was  enough  to  lecure  credit  to  any  phyiician,  if  he  bians  in  Spain  and  in  Alia. — The  Saracens,  who  came 
could  fay  that  he  had  Tidied  at  Alexandria.  into  ;tpain,  deAroyed  at  firft  all  the  Greek  books  which 

Herophilus  has  been  faid  to  have  an  atom  ati  zed  7co  the  Vandals  had  ipared  ;  but  though  their  government 
bodies.  We  mud  allow  for  exaggeration.  Nay,  it  was  in  a  conllant  druggie  and  fluctuation  during  800 
was  laid,  that  both  he  and  Erafidratus  made  it  a  com-  years  before  they  were  driven  out,  they  received  a  tafle 
mon  practice  to  open  living  bodies,  that  they  might  for  learning  from  their  countrymen  of  the  ead ;  feveral 
difcover  the  more  fecret  fprings  of  life.  But  this,  no  of  their  princes  encouraged  liberal  dudies  ;  public 
doubt,  was  only  a  vulgar  opinion,  riling  from  the  pre-  fchools  were  fet  up  at  Cordova,  Toledo,  and  other 
judices  of  mankind;  and  accordingly,  without  any  good  towns,  and  tranflations  of  the  Greeks  into  the  Arabic 
reafon,  luch  tales  have  been  told  of  modern  anatomids,  were  univerfally  in  the  hands  of  their  teachers, 
and  have  been  believed  by  the  vulgar.  Thus  was  the  learning  of  the  Grecians  transferred  to 

Among  the  Romans,  though  it  is  probable  they  had  the  Arabians.  But  though  they  had  fo  good  a  foun- 
phyficians  and  furgeons  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  dation  to  build  upon,  this  art  was  never  improved 
yet  we  have  no  account  of  any  of  thefe  applying  them  while  they  were  maders  of  the  world  :  for  they  were 
feives  to  anatomy  for  a  very  long  time.  Archagathus  fatisfied  with  commenting  upon  Galen  ;  and  feem  to 
was  the  flrd  Greek  pliylician  edablifhed  in  Rome,  and  have  made  no  dilfeCtions  of  human  bodies, 
he  was  banilhed  the  city  on  account  of  the  feverity  of  Abdollaliph,  who  was  himfelf  a  teacher  of  anatomy, 
his  operations. — Afclepiades,  who  flourillied  in  Rome  a  man  eminent  in  his  time  (at  and  before  120?)  for 
ror  years  after  Archagathus,  in  the  time  of  Pompey,  his  learning  and  curiofity  ;  a  great  traveller,  who  had 
attained  fuch  a  high  reputation  as  to  be  ranked  in  the  been  bred  at  Bagdad,  and  had  feen  many  of  the  great 
fame  clafs  with  Hippocrates.  He  feemed  to  have  feme  cities  and  principal  places  for  dudy  in  the  Saracen  em- 
notion  of  the  air  in  refpiration  afting  by  its  weight ;  pire  ;  who  had  a  favourable  opinion  of  original  obfer- 
and  in  accounting  for  digedion,  he  fuppofed  the  food  vation,  in  oppofition  to  book-learning  ;  who  boldly 
to  be  no  farther  changed  than  by  a  comminution  into  corrected  fome  of  Galen's  errors,  and  was  perfuaded 
extremely  fmall  parts,  which  being  didributed  to  the  that  many  more  might  be  deteded  ;  this  man,  we  lay, 
feveral  parts  of  the  body,  is  aflirmlated  to  the  nature  never  made  or  faw,  or  feemed  to  think  of  a  human  dif- 
of  each.  One  Caflius,  commonly  thought  to  be  a  dif-  fedion.  He  difeovered  Galen’s  errors  in  the  odeology, 
c*ple  of  Afclepiades,  accounted  for  the  right  lide  of  the  by  going  to  burying-grounds,  w  ith  his  dudents  and  o- 
body  becoming  paralytic  on  hurting  the  left  fide  of  the  thers,  where  he  examined  and  demondrated  the  bones; 
brain,  in  the  fame  manner  as  has  been  done  by  the  mo-  he  earnedly  recommended  that  method  of  itudy,  in 
cl  eras,  viz.  from  the  eroding  of  the  nerves  from  the  preference  even  to  the  reading  of  Galen,  and  thought 
right  to  the  left  fide  of  the  brain.  that  many  farther  improvements  might  be  made  ;  yet 

From  the  time  of  Alclepiades  to  the  fecond  century,  he  feemed  not  to  have  an  idea  that  a  frefli  fubjeft  might 
pbvficians  feem  to  have  been  greatly  encouraged  at  be  dilfe&ed  with  that  view. 

Rome  ;  and  in  the  writings  of  Celfus,  Rufus,  Pliny,  Perhaps  the  Jewilh  tenets  which  the  Mahometans 
Cceiuis  Aurelianus,  and  Arsetus,  we  And  feveral  anato-  adopted  about  uncleanlineJs  and  pollution,  might  pre- 
mical  obfervations,  but  modlv  very  fuperficial  and  in-  vent  their  handling  dead  bodies  ;  or  their  opinion  of 
accurate.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fecond  century  liv'd  what  was  fuppofed  to  pals  between  an  angel  and  the 
Claudius  Gallenus  Pergamus,  whofe  name  is  fo  well  dead  ptrfon,  might  make  them  think  diiturbing  die 
known  in  the  medical  world.  He  applied  himfelf  par-  dead  highly  facrilegious.  Such,  however,  as  Arabian 
.tic ul ally  to  the  ftudv  of  anatomy  and  did  more  in  that  learning  was,  for  many  ages  together  there  was  hard¬ 
way  than  all  that  went  before  him.  He  feems,  however,  ly  any  other  in  all  the  weAern  countries  of  Europe.  It 
to  Have  been  at  a  great  lofs  for  human  fubje&s  to  ope-  was  introduced  by  the  eAabiiihment  of  the  Saracens  in 
rate  upon  ;  and  therefore  his  deferiptions  of  the  parts  Spain  in  7: 1,  and  kept  its  ground  till  the  reftoraticn 
are  mdtly  taken  from  brute  animals,  his  works  con-  of  learning  in  the  end  of  the  *  j-h  century.  Tne  (late 
tain  the  fulbA  hifhrv  of  anatomifts,  and  the  n.oft  of  anatomy  in  Europe,  in  the  times  of  Arabian  influ- 
.compbte  fydern  of  the  fcience,  to  be  met  with  any  ence,  may'be  feen  by  reading  a  very  lhoit  fyltem  of  a- 
where  before  him,  or  for  feveral  centurits  after;  lb  natomy  drawn  up  by  Mundinus  in  t  e  year  i  ;m.  It 
that  a  number  of  paflages  in  them  were  reckoned  abfo-  wa<  extra&ed  principally  from  what  the  Arabians  had 
lutely  unintelligible  for  many  ages,  until  explained  by  preferved  of  Galen's  dodbine;  and,  rude  as  it  is,  in 
the  difeoveries  of  lucceeding  anatomids.  *  that  age,  it  was  judged  to  be  fo  maflerly  a  perf  rmance, 

About  the  end  of  the  four  h  century,  Nimefius  bi-  that  it"  was  ordered  by  a  public  decree,  that  it  Humid 
flbop  of  Emiifa  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  nature  of  man,  be  read  in  all  the  fqhools  of  Italy  ;  and  it  a&ualiy  c(  n- 
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tinned  to  be  almoft  the  only  hook  which  was  read  up¬ 
on  the  fubjed  for  above  200  years.  Cortefius  gives 
him  the  credit  of  being  the  great  reftorer  of  anatomy, 
and  the  firft  who  differed  human  bodies  among  the 
moderns. 

A  general  prejudice  againft  diffedion,  however,  pre¬ 
vailed  till  the  1 6th  century.  The  emperor  Charles  V. 
ordered  a  confultation  to  be  held  by  the  divines  of  Sa¬ 
lamanca,  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  was 
lawful  in  point  of  confcience  to  dified  a  dead  body. 
In  Mufcovy,  till  very  lately,  both  anatomy  and  the 
ttfe  of  fkeletons  were  forbidden,  the  firft  as  inhuman, 
and  the  latter  as  fubfervient  to  witchcraft. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  1 5th  century,  learning  re¬ 
vived  conliderably  in  Europe,  and  particularly  phyfic, 
by  means  of  copies  of  the  Greek  authors  brought  from 
the  fack  of  Conftantinople  ;  after  which  the  number  of 
anatcmifts  and  anatomical  books  increafed  to  a  prodi¬ 
gious  degree. —  The  Europeans  becoming  thus  poffef- 
fed  of  the  ancient  Greek  fathers  of  medicine,  were  for 
a  long  time  fo  much  occvipied  in  correcting  the  copies 
they  could  obtain,  ftudying  the  meaning,  and  com¬ 
menting  upon  them,  that  they  attempted  nothing  of 

I  their  own,  efpecially  in  anatomy. 

And  here  the  late  Dr  Hunter  introduces  into  the 
annals  of  this  art  a  genus  of  the  fir  ft  rate,  L  eonardo 
da  Vinci,  who  had  been  formerly  overlooked,  becaufe 
he  was  of  another  profeffion,  and  becaufe  he  publifhed 
nothing  upon  the  fubjed.  He  is  confidered  by  the 
Dodor  as  by  far  the  beft  anatomift  and  phyfiologift  of 
his  time  ;  and  was  certainly  the  firft  man  we  know  of 
who  introduced  the  practice  of  making  anatomical 
drawings. 

Valfare,  in  his  lives  of  the  painters,  fpeaks  of  Leo¬ 
nardo  thus,  after  telling  that  he  had  compofed  a 
book  of  the  anatomy  of  a  horfe,  for  his  own  ftudy : 
€i  He  afterwards  applied  himfelf  with  more  diligence 
to  the  human  anatomy  ;  in  which  ftudy  he  reciprocally 
received  and  communicated  afliftance  to  Marc.  Anto¬ 
nio  della  Torre,  an  excellent  philofopher,  who  then 
read  leCtures  in  Pavia,  and  wrote  upon  this  fubjeCt  ;  and 
who  was  the  firft,  as  I  have  heard,  who  began  to  illuf- 
trate  medicine  from  the  doClrine  of  Galen,  and  to  give 
true  light  to  anatomy,  which  till  that  time  had  been 
involved  in  clouds  of  darknefs  and  ignorance.  In  this 
he  availed  himfelf  exceedingly  of  the  genus  and  labour 
of  Leonardo,  who  made  a  book  of  ftudies,  drawn  with 
'  red  chalk,  and  touched  with  a  pen,  with  great  diligence, 
of  fuch  fubjeds  as  he  had  himfelf  difleded  ;  wh  re  he 
made  all  the  bones,  and  to  thofe  he  joined,  in  their  or¬ 
der,  all  the  nerves,  and  covered  them  with  the  mufcles. 
And  concerning  thofe,  from  part  to  part,  he  wrote  re- 
marks.in  letters  of  an  ugly  form,  which  are  written  by 
the  left  hand,  backwards,  and  not  to  be  underftood  but 
by  thofe  who  know  the  method  of  reading  them  ;  for 
they  are  not  to  be  read  without  a  looking- glafs  Of 
thefe  papers  of  the  human  anatomy,  there  is  a  great 
part  in  the  polfefiion  of  M.  Francefco  da  Melzo,  a  Mi- 
lanefe  gentleman,  who,  in  the  time  of  Leonardo,  was  a 
moil  beautiful  boy,  and  much  beloved  by  him,  as  he  is 
now  a  beautiful  and  genteel  old  m  m,  who  reads  thole 
writings,  and  carefully  preferves  them,  as  precious  re¬ 
lics,  toge  her  with  the  portrait  of  Leonardo,  of  happy 
memory.  It  appears  impoflible  that  that  divine  Ipirit 
Should  reafoa  fo  well  upon  the  arteries,  and  mufcles, 
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and  nerves,  and  veins  ;  and  with  fuch  diligence  of  every 
thirg,  &c.  &c .” 

Thofe  very  drawings  and  the  writings  are  happily 
found  to  be  preierved  in  his  Majefty’s  great  ce  led  ion 
of  original  drawings,  where  the  Dodcr  was  permitted 
to  examine  them  ;  and  his  fentiment  upon  the  occafion 
he  thus  expreffes  :  “  I  expeded  to  fee  little  more  than 
fuch  defigns  in  anatomy,  as  might  be  uieful  to  a  pa  n- 
ter  in  his  own  profeffn  n ;  but  1  faw,  and  indeed  with 
aftonifhment,  that  Leonardo  had  been  a  general  and  a 
deep  ftudent.  When  I  ccnfider  what  pains  he  has  ta¬ 
ken  upon  every  part  of  the  body,  the  fuperiority  of  his 
univerfal  genus,  his  particular  excellence  in  mechanics 
and  hydraulics,  and  the  attention  with  which  fuch  a 
man  would  examine  and  fee  objeds  which  he  was  to 
draw,  I  am  fully  perfuaded  that  Leonardo  was  the  be  ft 
anatomift  at  that  time  in  the  world.  We  mult  give  the 
1 5th  century  the  credit  of  Leonardo’s  anatomical  ftu¬ 
dies,  as  he  was  55  years  of  age  at  the  dole  of  that  cen¬ 
tury.” 

In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  Achillinusand 
Benedidus,  but  particularly  Berengarius  and  Malfa, 
followed  out  the  improvement  of  anatomy  in  Italy, 
where  they  taught  it,  and  publiftied  upon  the  fubjed. 

Thefe  firft  improvers  made  feme  difcoveiies  from  their 
own  diffedions  :  but  it  is  not  furprifmg  that  they  fhould 
have  been  diffident  of  themfelves,  and  have  followed 
Galen  almoft  blindly,  when  his  authority  had  been  fo 
long  eftablifhed,  and  when  the  enthufiaim  for  Greek 
authors  was  rifing  to  fuch  a  pitch. 

Soon  after  this,  we  may  fay  about  the  year  T540, 
the  great  Vefalius  appeared.  He  was  ftudious,  labo¬ 
rious,  and  ambitious.  From  Brulfels,  the  place  of  his 
birth,  he  went  to  Louvain,  and  thence  to  Paris,  where 
anatomy  was  not  yet  making  a  ccnfiderable  figure,  and 
then  to  Louvain  to  teach  ;  from  which  place,  very  for¬ 
tunately  for  his  reputation,  he  was  called  to  Italy, 
where  he  met  with  every  opportunity  that  fuch  a  ge¬ 
nius  for  anatomy  could  defire,  that  is,  books,  fubjeds, 
and  excellent  draughtfmen.  He  was  equally  laborious 
in  reading  the  ancients,  and  in  difleding  bodies.  And 
in  making  the  comparison,  he  could  not  but  fee,  that 
there  was  great  room  for  improvement,  and  that  many 
of  Galen’s  defcriptionS  were  erroneous.  When  he  was 
but  a  young  man,  he  publifhed  a  noble  fyftcm  of  ana¬ 
tomy,  illuftrated  with  a  great  number  of  elegant  fi¬ 
gures. — In  this  work  he  found  fo  many  occafions  of 
correding  Galen,  that  his  contemporaries,  partial  to 
antiquity,  and  jealous  of  his  reputation,  complained  that 
he  carried  his  turn  for  improvement  and  criticiims  .  to 
licentioufnefs.  The  fpirit  <  f  eppofition  and  emulation 
was  prefently  rouied  ;  and  Sylviu*  in  France,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Fallopius,  and  Euftachius  in  Italy,  who  were  all 
in  high  anatomical  reputation  about  the  middle  of  tiiis 
1 6th  century,  endeavoured  to  defend  Cialen  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  Vefalius;  In  their  difputes  they  made  their 
appeals  to  the  human  body  ;  and  thus  m  a  few  years 
the  art  was  greatly  ^improved.  And  Vefalius  being  de- 
teded  in  the  very  fault  which  he  condemns  in  Galen, 
to  wit,  deferibing  from  the  dufedions  of  brutes,  and 
not  of  the  human  body,  it  expofed  fo  fully  that  blun¬ 
der  of  the  older  ana  omifts,  that  in  fucceeding  tiroes^ 
there  has  been  little  reafou  for  fuch  complaint.-- Be- 
fides  the  above,  he  pub  ilhed  feveinl  other  anatomical 
treatifes.  He  has  been-particuiaily  ierviceable  by.im* 
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pofing  names  on  the  mufcles,  moft  of  which  are  retain' 
ed  to  this  day.  Formerly  they  were  diftinguifhed  by 
numbers,  which  were  differently  applied  by  almoft  e- 
Yery  author. 

In  1561,  Gabriel  Fallopius,  profeffor  of  anatomy 
at  Padua,  publifhed  a  treatife  of  anatomy  under  the 
title  of  Obfervatione s  Anatomic#.  This  was  defigned  as 
a  fupplement  to  Yefalius  ;  many  of  whofe  defcriptions 
he  corrects,  though  he  always  makes  mention  of  him 
in  an  honourable  manner.  Fallopius  made  many  great 
difeoveries,  and  his  book  is  well  worth  the  perufal  of 
every  anatomifl. 

In  156;,  Bartholomxus  Euftachius  publifhed  his  0 - 
pufcula  An  at  amis  a  at  Venice,  which  have  ever  fince  been 
juflly  admired  for  the  exadnefs  of  the  defcriptions,  and 
the  difeoveries  contained  in  them.  He  publifhed  after¬ 
wards  fome  other  pieces,  in  which  there  is  little  of  ana¬ 
tomy  ;  but  never  publifhed  the  great  work  he  had  pro- 
mifed,  which  was  to  be  adorned  with  copperplates 
reprefenting  all  the  parts  of  the  human  body.  Thefe 
plates,  after  lying  buried  in  an  old  cabinet  for  upwards 
of  150  years,  were  at  laft  difeovered  and  publifhed  in 
the  year  1714,  by  Lancifi  the  pope’s  phyfician  ;  who 
added  a  fhort  explicatory  text,  becaufe  Euftachius’s 
own  writing  could  not  be  found. 

From  this  time  the  ftudy  of  anatomy  gradually  dif- 
fufed  itfelf  over  Europe  :  infomuch  that  for  the  laft 
hundred  years  it  has  been  daily  improving  by  the  la¬ 
bour  of  a  number  of  profeffed  anatomifts  almoft  in 
every  country  of  Europe. 

»  We  may  form  a  judgment  about  the  ftate  of  anatomy 
even  in  Italy,  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century, 
from  the  information  of  Cortefius.  He  had  been  profeffor 
of  anatomy  at  Bologna,  and  was  then  profeffor  of  medi¬ 
cine  at  Maffana ;  where,  though  he  had  a  great  defire 
to  improve  himfelf  in  the  art,  and  to  finifh  a  treatife 
which  he  had  begun  on  practical  anatomy,  in  24  years 
he  could  twice  only  procure  an  opportunity  of  differ¬ 
ing  a  human  body,  and  then  it  was  with  difficulties  and 
in  hurry ;  whereas  he  had  expected  to  have  done  fo, 
he  fays,  once  every  year ,  according  to  the  cuftom  in  the 
famous  acade?nies  of  Italy . 

In  the  very  end  of  the  16th  century,  our  great  Har¬ 
vey,  as  was  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  went  to  Italy  to 
ftudy  medicine ;  for  Italy  was  ftill  the  favourite  feat  of 
the  arts:  And  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  foon  after  Harvey’s  return  to  England,  his  ma¬ 
iler  in  anatomy,  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  publifh¬ 
ed  an  account  of  the  valves  in  the  veins,  which  he  had 
difeovered  many  years  before,  and  no  doubt  taught  in 
his  lectures  when  Harvey  attended  them. 

This  difeovery  evidently  afle&ed  the  eftablifhed  doc¬ 
trine  of  all  ages,  that  the  veins  carried  the  blood  from 
the  liver  to  all  parts  of  the  body  for  nourifhment.  It 
fet  Harvey  to  work  upon  the  ufe  of  the  heart  and  vaf- 
cular  fyftems  in  animals  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  fome 
years  he  was  fo  happy  as  to  difeover,  and  to  prove  be¬ 
yond  all  poffibility  of  doubt,  the  circulation  of  the  blood . 
He  taught  his  new  dodrine  in  his  ledures  about  the 
year  1616,  and  printed  it  in  1628. 

It  was  by  far  the  moft  important  ftep  that  has  been 
made  in  die  knowledge  of  animal  bodies  in  any  age. 
It  not  only  refleded  ufeful  lights  upon  what  had  been 
already  found  out  in  anatomy,  but  alfo  pointed  out  the 
means  of  further  inveftigation.  And  accordingly  we 


fee,  that  from  Harvey  to  the  prefent  time,  anatomy 
lias  been  fo  much  improved,  that  we  may  reafonably 
queflion  if  the  ancients  have  been  further  outdone  by 
the  moderns  in  any  father  branch  of  knowledge.  From 
one  day  to  another  there  has  been  a  conftant  fucceffion 
of  difeoveries,  relating  either  to  the  ftrudure  or  func¬ 
tions  of  our  body  ;  and  new  anatomical  proceffes,  both 
of  inveftigation  and  demonftration,  have  been  daily  in¬ 
vented.  Many  parts  of  the  body  which  were  not 
known  in  Harvey’s  time  have  fince  then  been  brought 
to  light :  and  of  thofe  which  were  known,  the  inter¬ 
nal  compofition  and  fundions  remained  unexplained  ; 
and  indeed  muft  have  remained  unexplicable  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  circulation. 

Harvey’s  dodrine  at  fir  ft  met  with  confiderable  op- 
pofition  ;  but  in  the  fpace  of  about  20  years  it  was  fo 
generally  and  fo  warmly  embraced,  that  it  was  imagi¬ 
ned  every  thing  in  phyfic  would  be  explained.  But 
time  and  experience  have  taught  us,  that  we  ftill  are* 
and  probably  muft;  long  continue  to  be,  very  ignorant ; 
and  that  in  the  ftudy  of  the  human  body,  and  of  its 
difeafes,  there  will  always  be  an  extenfive  field  for  the 
exercife  of  fagacity. 

After  the  difeovery  and  knowledge  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood,  the  next  queflion  would  naturally 
have  been  about  the  paffage  and  route  of  the  nutritious 
part  of  the  food  or  chyle  from  the  bowels  to  the  blood- 
veffels  :  And,  by  good  fortune,  in  a  few  years  after 
Harvey  had  made  his  difeovery,  Afellius,  an  Italian 
phyfician,  found  out  the  ladeals,  or  veffels  which  car¬ 
ry  the  chyle  from  the  intef lines  ;  and  printed  his  ac¬ 
count  of  them,  with  coloured  prints,  in  the  year  1627* 
the  very  year  before  Harvey’s  book  came  out. 

For  a  number  of  years  after  thefe  two  publications, 
the  anatomifts  in  all  parts  of  Europe  were  daily  open¬ 
ing  living  dogs,  either  to  fee  the  ladeals  or  to  obferve 
the  phenomena  of  the  circulation.  In  making  an  ex¬ 
periment  of  this  kind,  Pecquet  in  France  was  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  difeover  the  thoracic  dud,  or  common 
trunk  of  all  the  ladeals,  which  conveys  the  chyle  into 
the  fubclavian  vein.  He  printed  his  difeovery  in  the 
year  1651.  And  now  the  ladeals  having  been  traced 
from  the  inteftines  to  the  thoracic  dud,  and  that  dud: 
having  been  traced  to  its  termination  in  a  blood-veffel, 
the  paffage  of  the  chyle  was  completely  made  out. 

The  fame  pradice  of  opening  living  animals  furnifli- 
ed  occafions  of  difeovering  the  lymphatic  veffels.  This, 
good  fortune  fell  to  the  lot  of  Rudbec  firft,  a  young 
Swedifh  anatomifl ;  and  then  to  Thomas  Bartholine,  a 
Danifh  anatomifl,  who  was  the  firft  who  appeared  in 
print  upon  the  lymphatics.  His  book  came  out  in  the 
year  1653,  that  is  two  years  after  that  of  Pecquet. 
And  then  it  was  very  evident  that  they  had  been  feen 
before  by  Dr  Higmore  and  others,  who  had  miftaken 
them  for  ladeals.  But  none  of  the  anatomifts  of  thofe 
times  could  make  out  the  origin  of  the  lymphatics,  and 
none  of  the  phyfiologifts  could  give  a  fatisfadory  ac¬ 
count  of  their  ufe. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  paffage  of  the 
chyle  having  been  fatisfadorily  traced  out  in  full  grown 
animals,  the  anatomifts  were  naturally  led  next  to  con- 
fider  how  thefe  animal  proceffes  were  carried'  on  in  the 
child  while  in  the  womb  of  the  mother.  Accordingly 
the  male  and  female  organs,  the  appearances  and  con¬ 
tents  cf  the  pregnant  uterus*  the  incubated  egg,  and 
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every  phenomenon  which  could  illuftrate  generation, 
became  the  favourite  fubje<ft  for  about  30  years  with 
the  principal  anatomifts  of  Europe. 

Thus  it  would  appear  to  have  been  in  theory  :  but 
Dr  Hunter  believes,  that  in  fa<ft,  as  Harvey's  mailer 
Fabricius  laid  the  foundation  for  the  difeovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  by  teaching  him  the  valves  of 
the  veins,  and  thereby  inviting  him  to  confider  that 
fubjett  ;  fo  Fabricius,  by  his  le&ures,  and  by  his  ele¬ 
gant  work  Deformato  feetu,  et  de  ftithtaitens  ovi  et  pulliy 
probably  made  that  likewife  a  favourite  fubjedt  with 
Dr  Harvey.  But  whether  he  took  up  the  fubjedt  of 
generation  in  confequence  of  his  difeovery  of  the  cir¬ 
culation,  or  was  led  to  it  by  his  honoured  mailer  Fa¬ 
bricius,  he  fpent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  the  in¬ 
quiry  ;  and  publifhed  his  obfervations  in  a  book  De  ge¬ 
nerations  atiimalium ,  in  the  year  1651,  that  is  fix  years 
before  his  death. 

In  a  few  years  after  this,  Swammerdam,  Van  Horn, 
Steno,  and  De  Graaf,  excited  great  attention  to  the 
fubjedt  of  generation,  by  their  fuppofed  difeovery  that 
the  females  of  viviparous  animals  have  ovaria,  that  is, 
clufters  of  eggs  in  their  loins,  like  oviparous  animals  ; 
which,  when  impregnated  by  the  male,  are  conveyed 
Into  the  uterus  :  fo  that  a  child  is  produced  from  an 
egg  as  well  as  a  chick  ;  with  this  difference,  that  one 
is  hatched  within,  and  the  other  without,  die  body  of 
the  mother. 

Malpighi,  a  great  Italian  genius,  fome  time  after, 
made  confiderable  advances  upon  the  fubjedt  of  gene¬ 
ration.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  firft  who 
ufed  magnifying  glades  with  addrefs  in  tracing  the  firll 
-appearances  in  the  formation  of  animals.  He  likewife 
made  many  other  obfervations  and  improvements  in 
the  mi  nut  tee  of  anatomy  by  his  microfcopical  labours, 
and  by  cultivating  comparative  anatomy. 

This  diltinguilhed  anatomift  gave  the  firft  public 
fpecimen  of  his  abilities  by  printing  a  diflertation  on 
the  lungs,  anm  1661  ;  a  period  fo  remarkable  for  the 
ftudy  of  nature,  that  it  would  be  injuftice  to  pafs  it 
without  particular  notice. 

At  the  fame  time  flourifhed  Laurentius  Bellinus  at 
Florence,  and  was  the  firft  who  introduced  mathemati¬ 
cal  reafoning  in  phyfic.  In  1662,  Simon  Pauli  pub¬ 
lifhed  a  treatife  De  albandis  ojftbus.  He  had  long  been 
admiped  for  the  white  fkeletons  he  prepared ;  and  at  laft 
diicOvered  his  method,  which  was  by  expofmg  the  bones 
all  winter  to  the  weather. 

Johannes  Swammerdam  of  Amfterdam  alfo  publiih- 
ed  fome  anatomical  treatifes  ;  but  was  moft  remarkable 
for  his  knowledge  of  preferving  the  parts  of  bodies  en¬ 
tire  for  many  years,  by  injedling  their  veftels.  He 
alfo  publifhed  a  treatife  on  refpiration ;  wherein  he  men¬ 
tioned  his  having  figures  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  as 
big:  as  the  life,  cut  in  copper,  which  he  defined  to  pub- 
liffi,  with  a  complete  fyftem  of  anatomy.  Ihefe,  how<- 
ever,  were  never  made  public  by  Swammerdam  ;  but, 
in  1683,  Gothofridus  Bidloo,  profeftor  of  anatomy  at 
Leyden,  publifhed  a  work  intitled  Anatomia  corporis 
hmnani ,  where  all  the  parts  were  delineated  in  very 
large  plates  almoft  as  big  as  the  life.  Mr  Cowper,  an 
Englifh  furgeon,  bought  300  copies  of  thefe  figures  ;  and 
in  1698,  publifhed  them,  with  an  Englifh  text,  quite 
different  from  Bidloo’s  Latin  one  ;  to  which  were  add¬ 
ed  letters  in  Bidloo’s  figures,  and  fome  tew  figures 
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of  Mr  Cowper’s  own.  To  this  work  Cowper’s  name 
was  prefixed,  without  the  leaf!  mention  of  Bidloo,  ex- 
cept  on  purpofe  to  confute  him.  Bidloo  immediately 
publifhed  a  very  ill-natured  pamphlet,  called  Gulielmus 
Gtwperus  citatus  coram  tribunaii ;  appealing  to  the 
Royal  Society,  how  far  Cowper  ought  to  be  punifhed  as 
a  plagiary  of  the  worft  kind,  and  endeavouring  to  prove 
him  an  ignorant  deceitful  fellow.  Cowper  anfwered 
him  in  his  own  ftyle,  in  a  pamphlet  called  his  Vinciic'ue ; 
endeavouring  to  prove,  either  that  Bidloo  did  not  un¬ 
derhand  his  own  tables,  or  that  they  were  none  of  his. 
It  was  even  alledged  that  thofe  toere  the  tables  prom?- 
fed  by  Swammerdam,  and  which  Bidloo  had  got  from 
his  widow.  Thh,  however,  appears  to  have  been  only 
an  invidious  furmife,  there  being  unqueftionable  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  were  really  the  performance  of  Bidloo. 

Soon  after,  Ifbrandus  Diembroeck,  profeffor  of  ana¬ 
tomy  at  Utrecht,  began  to  appear  as  an  author.  His 
work  contained  very  little  original;  but  he  was  at  great 
pains  to  colle<5t  from  others  whatever  was  valuable  in 
their  writings,  and  his  fyftem  was  the  common  ftandard 
among  anatomical  ftudents  for  many  years. 

About  the  fame  time,  Antonius  Liewenhceck  of 
Delft  improved  confiderably  on  Malpighi’s  ufe  of  mi- 
crofcopes.  Thefe  two  authors  took  up  anatomy  where 
others  had  dropt  it ;  and,  by  this  new  art,  they  brought 
a  number  of  amazing  things  to  light.  They  difeover- 
ed  the  red  globules  of  the  blood  ;  they  were  enabled  to 
fee  the  adtual  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  tranfpa- 
rent  parts  of  living  animals,  and  could  meafure  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  its  motion  ;  they  difeovered  that  the  arteries 
and  veins  had  no  intermediate  ceils  or  fpungy  fubftance, 
as  Harvey  and  all  the  preceding  anatomifts  had  fuppo¬ 
fed,  but  communicated  one  "with  the  other  by  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  fame  tube. 

Liewenhceck  was  in  great  fame  likewife  for  his  dif¬ 
eovery  of  the  animalcula  in  the  femen.  Indeed  there 
was  fcarcely  a  part  of  the  body,  folid  or  fluid,  which 
efcaped  his  examination ;  and  he  almoft  every  where 
found,  that  what  appeared  to  the  naked  eye  to  be  rude 
undigefted  matter,  was  in  reality  a  beautiful  and  regu¬ 
lar  compound. 

After  this  period,  Nuck  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  abforbent  fyftern  already  mentioned,  by  his  injec¬ 
tions  of  the  lymphatic  glands  ;  Ruyfch,  by  his  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  valves  of  the  lymphatic  veftels  ;  and  Dr 
Meckel,  by  his  accurate  account  of  the  whole  fyftem, 
and  by  tracing  thofe  veftels  in  many  parts  where  they 
had  not  before  been  defer  ibed. 

Befides  thefe  author?,  Dr?  Hunter  and  Monro  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  part  of  anato-^ 
my,  in  their  controverfy  concerning  the  difeovery  of 
the  office  of  the  lymphatics. 

When  the  lymphatic  veftels  were  firft  feen  and  tra¬ 
ced  into  the  thoracic  dudt,  it  was  natural  for  anato¬ 
mifts  to  fufpea,  that  as  the  ladteals  abforbed  from  the 
cavity  of  the  inteftines,  the  lymphatics,  which  are  fi- 
milar  in  figure  and  ftrudture,  might  poflibly  do  the 
fame  office  with  refpett  to  other  parts  of  the  body:  and 
accordingly,  Dr  Glifton,  who  wrote  in  T 65^,  fuppofes 
thefe  veftels  arofe  from  cavities,  and  that  their  ufe  was 
to  abforb  ;  and  Frederic  Hoffman  has  very  explicitly 
laid  down  the  dodtrine  of  the  lymphatic  veftels  being  a 
fyftem  of  abforbents.  But  anatomifts  in  general  have 
been  of  a  contrary  opinion  ;  for  from  experiments,  par- 
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ticularly  fuch  as  were  made  by  injections,  they  have 
been  perfuaded  that  the  lymphatic  veftels  did  not  arife 
from  cavities,  and  did  not  abforb,  but  were  merely 
continuations  from  fmall  arteries.  The  dodrine,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  lymphatics,  like  the  ladeals,  were  ab 
forbents,  as  had  been  fuggefted  by  Gliftbn  and  by 
Hoffman,  has  been  revived  by  Dr  Hunter  and  Dr 
Monro,  who  have  controverted  the  experiments  of 
their  predeceftors  in  anatomy,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  lymphatic  veftels  are  not  continued 
from  arteries,  but  are  abforbents. 

To  this  doCtrine,  however,  feveral  objections  have 
been  darted,  particularly  by  Haller  (Elem.  Phyf.  1.  24. 
§  2,  3,);  and  it  has  been  found,  that  before  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  lymphatics  being  a  fyftem  of  abforbents 
can  be  eftablifhed,  it  mud  firft  be  determined  whether 
this  fyflem  is  to  be  found  in  other  animals  befides  man 
and  quadrupeds.  Mr  Hewfon  claims  the  merit  of  ha¬ 
ving  proved  the  affirmative  of  this  queftion,  by  difco- 
vering  the  lymphatic  fyftem  in  birds,  fiih,  and  amphi 
bious  animals.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lviii.  and  Ixix  — 
And  latterly,  Mr  Cruickfhank  has  traced  the  ramifica* 
tions  of  that  fyftem  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  body  ; 
and  from  his  diftedions  figures  have  been  made  and 
lately  publifhed  to  the  world.  To  Mr  Sheldon  alfo 
we  are  much  indebted  for  his  illuftration  of  this  fyflem, 
which  promifes  to  give  great  fatisfadion,  but  of  which 
only  a  part  has  been  yet  publifhed. 

The  gravid  uterus  is  a  fubjecl  likewife  which  has 
received  considerable  improvements,  particularly  rela¬ 
ting  to  one  very  important  difcovery,  viz.  that  the  in¬ 
ternal  membrane' of  the  uterus,  which  Dr  Hunter  ha& 
named  dicidua ,  conftitutes  the  exterior  part  of  the  fecun- 
dines  or  after-birth,  and  feparates  from  the  reft  of  the 
uterus  every  time  that  a  woman  either  bears  a  child  or 
fuffers  a  mifcarriage.  This  difcovery  includes  another, 
to  wit,  that  the  placenta  is  partly  made  up  of  an  ex- 
crefcence  or  effiorefcence  from  the  uterus  itfelf. 

Thefe  difcoveries  are  of  the  utrnoft  confequence, 
both  in  the  phyfiological  queftion  about  the  connection 
between  the  mother  and  child,  and  likewife  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  phenomena  of  births  and  abortions  as  well 
as  in  regulating  obftetrical  practice. 

The  anatomifts  of  this  century  have  improved  ana¬ 
tomy,,  and  have  made  the  ftudy  of  it  much  more  eafy, 
by  giving  us  more  correCt,  as  well  as  more  numerous 
figures.  It  is  amazing  to  think  of  what  has  been  done 
in  that  time.  We  have  had  four  large  folio  books  of 
figures  of  the  bones,  viz.  Chefelden’s,  Albinus’s,  Sue’s, 
and  Trew’s.  Of  the  mufcles,  we  have  had  two  large 
folios  ;  one  from  Cowper,  which  is  elegant ;  and  one 
from  Albinus,  which,  from  the  accuracy  and  labour  of 
the  work,- we  may  iuppofe  will  never  be  outdone.  Of 
the  blood* veftels  we  have  a  large  folio  from  Dr  Hal¬ 
ler.  We  have  had  one  upon  the  nerves  from  Dr 
Mackel,  and  another  by  Dr  Monro  junior.  We  have 
had  Albinus’s,  Roederer’s,  Jenty’s,  and  Hunter’s  works 
upon  the  pregnant  uterus  ;  Weitbr^cht  and  Leber  on 
the  joint's  and  freffi.  bones  ;  Soemerring  on  the  brain; 
Zimv  on  the  eye  ;.Cotunnius,  Mekel  junior,  &c.  on  the 
ear  ;  Walter  on  the  nerves  of  the  thorax  and  abdo¬ 
men  ;  Dr  Monro  on  the  burfte,  mucofse,  &c. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  mention  the  anatomical  figures 
that  have  been  pubhfhe din thisxentury,  of -particular  and 
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fmaller  parts  of  the  body,  by  Morgagni,  Rufch,  Val- 
fulva,  SanCtorini,  Heifter,  Vater,  Cant,  Zimmerman, 
Walterus,  and  others. 

Thofe  elegant  plates  of  the  brain,  however,  juft  pu¬ 
blifhed  by  M.  Vicq.  d’Azyr,  muft  not  pafs  without  no¬ 
tice,  efpecially  as  they  form  part  of  an  univerfal  fyflem 
of  anatomy  and  phyliology,  both  human  and  compara¬ 
tive,  propofed  to  be  executed  in  the  fame  fplendid  llyle. 

Upon  die  brain  alone  19  folio  plates  are  employ¬ 
ed  ;  of  which  feveral  are  coloured.  The  figures  are 
delineated  with  accuracy  and  clearnefs ;  but  the  colour¬ 
ing  is  rather  beautiful  than  correCl.  Such  parts  of  this- 
work  as  may  be  publifhed,  cannot  fail  to  be  equally  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  anatomift  and  the  philofopher  ;  but 
the  entire  defign  is  apparently  too  extenfive  to  be  ac- 
complifhed  within  the  period  of  a  fingle  life.  In  our 
own  country,  alfo,  a  very  great  anatomical  work  is 
carrying  on  by  Andrew  Bell,  F.  S.  A.  S.  engraver  to 
his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  Dr  Monro,  and  under  the  infpedion  of 
his  very  ingenious  affiftant  Mr  Fyfe.  It  is  to  compofe 
a  complete  illuftration,  both  general  and  particular,  of 
the  human  body,  by  a  feledion  from  the  beft  plates  of 
all  the  greateft  anatomifts,  as  well  foreign  as  of  this 
country,  exhibiting  the  lateft  difcoveries  in  the  fcience* 
and  accompanied  with  copious  explanations.  The 
whole  number  of  plates  mentioned  in  the  Profpedus  is 
240,  of  which  152  are  already  done;  all  in  royal  fo¬ 
lio. 

To  the  foreign  treadles  already  mentioned  may  be 
added  thofe  recently  publifhed  by  Sabbatier  and  Blende 
on  anatomy  in  general.  Among  ourfelves,  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  Keil,  Douglas,  Chefelden,  the  firft  Monro* 
Window,  Sc c.  are  too  well  known  to  need  description. 

The  laft  of  thefe  ufed  to  be  recommended  as  a  ftandard 
for  the  ftudents  of  anatomy  :  but  it  has  of  late  given 
place  to  a  more  accurate  and  comprehenfive  fyftem,  in 
three  volumes,  publifhed  by  Mr  Elliot  of:  Edinburgh, 
upon  a  plan  approved  of  by  Dr  Monro,  and  executed 
by  Mr  Fyfe.  Dr  Simmons  of  London  ha-  alfo  obliged 
the  world  with  an  excellent  fyftem  of  anatomy  ;  and* 
another  work,  under  the  tide  of  “  Elements  of  Ana¬ 
tomy  and  the  Animal  (Economy in  which  the. 
fubjeds  are  treated  with  uncommon  elegance  and  per- 
fpicuity. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  laft  century,  anatomy  made 
two  great  fteps,  by  the.  invention  of  injedions,  and  the 
method  of  making  Avhat  we  commonly,  call  preparations 
Thele  two  modern  arts  have  really  been  of  infinite  ufe 
to  anatomy  ;  and  befides  have  introduced  an  elegance 
into  our  adminiftrations,  which  in  former  times  could 
not  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  poffible.  They  arofe  in 
Holland  under  Swammerdam  and  Ruyfch,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  Fmgland  under  Cowper,  St  Andre,  and  others, 
where  they  have  been  greatly  improved. 

The  anatomifts  of  former  ages  had  no  other  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  blood-veflels,  than  what  they  were  able  to 
colled  from  laborious  difte&ions,  and  from  examining 
the  fmaller  branches  of  them,  upon  fome  lucky  occa- 
fion,  when  they  were  found  more  than  commonly  load¬ 
ed  with  red  blood.  But  filling  the  vafcular  fyftem  with 
a  bright  coloured  wax,  enables  us  to  trace  the  large 
veftels  with  great  eafe,  renders  the  fmaller  much  n  ore 
confpicuous,  and  makes  thoufands  of  the  very  minute 
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ones  vifible,  which  from  their  delicacy,  and  the  tranfpa- 
rency  of  their  natural  contents,  are  otherwife  imper¬ 
ceptible. 

The  modem  art  of  corroding  the  flefhy  parts  with  a 
menftruum,  and  of  leaving  the  moulded  wax  entire,  is 
fo  exceedingly  ufeful,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  orna¬ 
mental,  that  it  does  great  honour  to  the  ingenious  in¬ 
ventor  Dr  Nicholls. 

The  wax-work  art  of  the  moderns  might  deferve  no¬ 
tice  in  any  hiitory  of  anatomy,  if  the  mailers  in  that 
way  had  not  been  fo  carelefs  in  their  imitation.  Many 
of  the  wax-figures  are  fo  tawdry,  with  a  fhow  of  unna¬ 
tural  colours,  and  fo  very  incorredt  in  the  circumftances 
of  figure,  fituation,  and  the  like,  that  though  they 
flrike  a  vulgar  eye  with  admiration,  they  muil  appear 
ridiculous  to  an  anatomift.  But  thofe  figures  which 
are  call  in  wax,  plafter,  or  lead,  from  the  real  fubjedt, 
and  which  of  late  years  have  been  frequently  made 
here,  are,  of  courfe,  very  corredt  in  all  the  principal 
parts,  and  may  be  confidered  as  no  infignificant  acqui¬ 
sition  to  modern  anatomy.  The  proper,  or  principal 
ufe  of  this  art  is,  to  preferve  a  very  perfedl  likenefs  of 
fuch  fubjedls  as  we  but  feldom  can  meet  with,  or  can¬ 
not  well  preferve  in  a  natural  flate ;  a  fubjedt  in  preg¬ 
nancy,  for  example. 

The  modem  improved  methods  of  preferving  animal 
bodies,  or  parts  of  them,  has  been  of  the  greateft  fer* 
vice  to  anatomy  ;  efpecially  in  faving  the  time  and  la¬ 
bour  of  the  anatomift  in  the  nicer  diffedtions  of  the 
fmall  parts  of  the  body.  For  now,  whatever  he  has 
prepared  with  care,  he  can  preferve  ;  and  the  objedl  is 
ready  to  be  feen  at  any  time.  And  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  he  can  preferve  anatomical  curiofities,  or  rarities  of 
every  kind  ;  fuch  as,  parts  that  are  uncommonly  form¬ 
ed  ;  parts  that  are  difeafed  ;  the  parts  of  the  pregnant 
uterus  and  its  contents.  Large  colledtions  of  fuch  cu- 
riofities,  which  modern  anatomifts  are  driving  almoft 
every  where  to  procure,  are  of  infinite  fervice  to  the 
art,  efpecially  in  the  hands  of  teachers.  They  give 
ftudents  clear  ideas  about  many  things  which  it  is  very 
effential  to  know,  and  yet  which  it  is  impoflible  that  a 
teacher  fhould  be  able  to  fhow  otherwife,  were  he  ever 
fo  well  fupplied  with  frefh  fubjedts. 

§  2.  View  of  the  Subjefl  in  general,  and  Plan  oj 
the  following  Treatife . 

The  etymology  of  the  word  anatomy ,  as  above  gi¬ 
ven,  implies  fimply  dijfedion  ;  but  by  this  term  fome- 
thing  more  is  ufually  underftood. 

It  is  every  day  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  a  knowledge 
©f  the  human  body  ;  and  a  perfon  who  is  faid  to  un- 
derftand  anatomy,  is  fuppofed  to  be  converfapt  with  the 
flrudlure  and  arrangement  of  the  different  folid  parts  of 
the  body. 

It  is  commonly  divided  into  Anatomy ,  properly  fo 
called  ;  and  Comparative  Anatomy :  the  firft  of  thefe  is 
confined  folely  to  the  human  body ;  the  latter  includes 
all  animals,  fo  far  as  a  knowledge  of  their  ftrudture 
may  tend  to  perfedl  our  ideas  of  the  human  body.  See 
Comparative  Anatomy . 

The  term  anatomy  may  alfo  have  another  and  more 
extenfive  fignification :  it  may  be  employed  to  exprefs 
not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  ftrudture  and  difpolition  or 
the  parts,  but  likewife  of  their  oecont  my  and  ufe.  Con- 
Jidered  in  this  light,  it  will  feldom  fail  to  excite  the  cu- 
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riofity  of  people  of  tafte,  as  a  branch  of  philofophy  ; 
fmce,  if  it  is  pleafing  to  be  acquainted  with  the  ftrudture 
of  the  body,  it  is  certainly  more  fo  to  difcover  all  the 
fprings  which  give  life  and  motion  to  the  machine,  and 
to  obferve  the  admirable  mechanifm  by  which  fo  many 
different  fundtions  are  executed. 

Aftronomy  and  anatomy,  as  Dr  Blunter,  after  Fon- 
tenelle,  obferves,  are  the  ftudies  which  prefent  us  with 
the  molt  ftriking  view  of  the  two  greateft  attributes  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  The  firft  of  thefe  fills  the  mind 
with  the  idea  of  his  immenfity,  in  the  largenefs,  dis¬ 
tances,  and  number  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  the  laft, 
aftonifhes  with  his  intelligence  and  art  in  the  variety 
and  delicacy  of  animal  mechanifm. 

The  human  body  has  been  commonly  enough  known 
by  the  name  of  microcofmus,  or  the  little  world  ;  as  if  it 
did  not  differ  fo  much  from  the  univerfal  fyftem  of  na¬ 
ture  in  the  fymmetry  and  number  of  its  parts  as  in 
their  fize. 

Galen’s  excellent  treatife  De  ufu  partium,  was  com- 
pofed  as  a  profe  hymn  to  the  Creator  ;  and  abounds 
with  as  irrefiftible  proofs  of  a  fupreme  Caufe  and  go* 
verning  Providence,  as  we  find  in  modern  phyfico- 
theology.  And  Cicero  dwells  more  on  the  ftrudture 
and  ceconomy  of  animals  than  on  all  the  produdtions  of 
nature  befides,  vfhen  he  wants  to  prove  the  exiftence  of 
the  gods  from  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  univerfe. 
He  there  takes  a  furvey  of  the  body  of  man  in  a  mod 
elegant  fynopfis  of  anatomy,  and  concludes  thus  : 

“  Quibus  rebus  expofitis,  fatis  docuilfe  videor,  liomi- 
nis  natura,  quanto  omnes  anteiret  anim antes.  Ex  quo 
debet  inteliigi,  nec  figuram  litumque  membrorum,  nec 
ingenii  mentifque  vim  talem  effici  potuifle  fortuna.” 

The  fatisfadtion  of  mind  which  arifes  from  the  ftudy 
of  anatomy,  and  the  influence  which  it  mull  naturally 
have  upon  our  minds  as  philofophers,  cannot  be  better 
conveyed  than  by  the  following  palfage  from  the  fame 
author :  “  Quae  contuens  animus,  accepit  ab  his  cog- 
nitionem  deorum,  ex  qua  oritur  pietas :  cui  conjundia 
juftitia  eft,  reliquseque  virtutes  :  ex  quibus  vita  beata 
exfiflit,  par  et  fimilis  deorum,  nulla  alia  re  nifi  immor- 
talitate,  quae  nihil  ad  bene  vivendum  pertinet,  cedens 
cceleflibus.” 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  quote  the  animated  p.aflages^ 
of  this  fort  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  phyficians,. 
philofophers,  and  theologifts,  who  have  confidered  the 
ftrudlure  and  fundtions  of  animals  with  a  view  towards 
the  Creator.  It  is  a  view  which  muft  flrike  one  with 
a  mod  awfuF c on vidtion*  Who  can  know  and  confider 
the  thoufand  evident  proofs  of  the  aftoniffiing  art  of 
the  Creator,  in  forming  and  fuftaining  an  animal  body 
fuch  as  ours,  without  feeling  the  mod  pleafant  enthu- 
fiafm  ?  Can  we  ferioufly  reflea  upon  this  awful  fub- 
jea,  without  being  almoft  loft  in  adoration  ?  without 
longing  for  another  life  after  this,  in  which  we  may  be 
gratified  with  the  higheft  enjoyment,  .which  our  facul¬ 
ties  and  nature  feem  capable  of,  the  feeing  and  com¬ 
prehending  the  whole  plan  of  the  Creator,  in  forming, 
the  univerfe,  and  in  diredting  all  its  operations? 

But  the  more  immediate  purpofes  of  anatomy  con¬ 
cern  thofe  who  are  to  be  the  guardians  of  health,  as 
this  ftudy  is  neceflary  to  lay  a  foundation  for  all  the 
branches  of  medicine. — The  more  we  know  of  our 
fabric,  the  more  reafon  s\  e  have  to  believe,  that  if  our 
fenfes  were  more  acute,  and  our  judgment  jnoifr  enlar- 
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ged,  we  fhould  be  able  to  trace  many  fprings  of  life 
which  are  now  hidden  from  us  :  by  the  fame  fagacity 
we  fhould  difcover  the  true  caufes  and  nature  of  dii- 
eafes ;  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  reftore  the  health  of 
many,  who  are  now,  from  our  more  confined  know¬ 
ledge,  faid  to  labour  under  incurable  diforders.  By 
fuch  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ccconomy  of 
our  bodies,  we  fhould  difcover  even  the  feeds  of  dif¬ 
eafes,  and  deftroy  them  before  they  had  taken  root  in 
the  conftitution. 

That  anatomy  is  the  very  bafis  of  furgery  every  body 
allows.  It  is  differiion  alone  that  can  teach  us,  where 
we  may  cut  the  living  body  with  freedom  and  difpatch  ; 
and  where  we  may  venture  with  great  circumfpe&ion 
and  delicacy ;  and  where  we  mult  not,  upon  any  ac¬ 
count,  attempt  it.  This  informs  the  head,  gives  dex¬ 
terity  to  the  hand ,  and  familiarizes  the  heart  with  a 
fort  of  neceffary  inhumanity,  the  ufe  of  cutting-inftru- 
nients  upon  our  fellow-creatures. 

Befides  the  knowledge  of  our  body,  through  all  the 
variety  of  its  flruClure  and  operations  in  a  found  ftate, 
it  is  by  anatomy  only  that  we  can  arrive  af  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  true  nature  of  moft  of  the  difeafes  which 
afflift  humanity.  The  fymptoms  of  many  diforders 
are  often  equivocal  ;  and  difeafes  themfelves  are  thefice 
frequently  miftaken,  even  by  fenfible,  experienced,  and 
attentive  phyficians.  But  by  anatomical  examination 
after  death,'  we  can  with  certainty  find  out  the  mii- 
take,  and  learn  to  avoid  it  in  any  fimilar  cafe. 

This  ufe  of  anatomy  has  been  fo  generally  adopted 
by  the  moderns,  that  the  cafes  already  publilhed  are 
almoft  innumerable:  Mangetus,  Morgagni,  indeed  many 
of  the  beft  modern  writings  in  phyfic,  are  full  of  them. 
And  if  we  look  among  the  phyficians  of  the  beft  cha¬ 
mber,  and  obferve  thofe  who  have  the  art  itfelf,  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  craft  of  the  profeftion  at  heart ;  we  lhall 
find  them  conftantly  taking  pains  to  procure  leave  to 
examine  the  bodies  of  their  patients  after  death. 

After  having  confidered  die  rife  and  progrefs  of  ana¬ 
tomy  ;  the  various  difcoveries  that  have  been  made  in 
it,  from  time  to  time  ;  the  great  number  of  diligent 
obfervers  who  have  applied  themfelves  to  this  ?  rt ;  and 
the  importance  of  the  ftudy,  not  only  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  and  cure  of  difeafes,  but  in  furaifhing  the  livelieft 
proofs  of  divine  wifdom  ;  the  following  queftions  feem 
naturally  to  arife  :  For  what  purpofe  is  there  fuch  a 
variety  of  parts  in  the  human  body  ?  Why  fuch  a  com¬ 
plication  of  nice  and  tender  machinery  ?  Why  was 
there  not  rather  a  more  fimple,  lefs  delicate,  and  lefs 
expenfive  frame  (a)? 

In  order  to  acquire  a  fatisfariory  general  idea  of  this 
fubjeft,  and  find  a  folution  of  all  fuch  queftions,  let 
us,  in  our  imagination,  make  a  man  :  in  other  words, 
let  us  fuppofe  that  the  mind,  or  immaterial  part,  is  to  be 
placed  in  a  corporeal  fabric,  in  order  to  hold  a  corre¬ 
spondence  with  other  material  beings  by  the  intervention 
of  the  body ;  and  then  confider,  a  priori,  what  will 
be  wanted  for  her  accommodation.  In  this  inquiry,  we 
lhall  plainly  fee  the  neceflity  or  advantage,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  final  caufe,  of  moft  of  the  parts  which  we  ac¬ 


tually  find  in  the  human  body.  And  if  w 6  confider 
that,  in  order  to  anfwer  fome  of  the  requifites,  human 
wit  and  invention  would  be  very  infufticient ;  we  need 
not  be  furprifed  if  we  meet  with  fome  parts  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  whofe  ufe  we  cannot  yet  perceive,  and  with  fome 
operations  or  fundlions  which  we  cannot  explain.  We 
can  fee  that  the  whole  bears  the  moft  ftriking  charac¬ 
ters  of  excelling  wifdom  and  ingenuity  :  but  the  im¬ 
perfect  fenfes  and  capacity  of  man  cannot  pretend  to 
reach  every  part  of  a  machine,  which  nothing  lefs  than 
the  intelligence  and  power  of  the  Snpre?7ie  Being  could 
contrive  and  execute. 

Firft,  then,  the  mind,  the  thinking,  immaterial  a- 
gent,  muft  be  provided  with  a  place  of  immediate  re- 
fidence,  which  lhall  have  all  the  requifites  for  the  union 
of  fpirit  and  body ;  accordingly  fhe  is  provided  with 
the  brain,  where  Ihe  dwells  as  governor  and  fuperin- 
tendant  of  the  whole  fabric. 

In  the  next  place,  as  Ihe  is  to  hold  a  correfpondence 
with  all  the  material  beings  around  her,  Ihe  muft  be 
fupplied  with  organs  fitted  to  receive  the  different 
kinds  of  impreftions  which  they  will  make.  In  fad, 
therefore,  we  fee  that  fine  is  provided  with  the  organs 
of  fenfe,  as  we  call  them  :  the  eye  is  adapted  to  light ; 
the  ear  to  found  ;  the  nofe  to  fmell ;  the  mouth  to 
tafte  ;  and  the  fkin  to  touch. 

Further :  She  muft  be  furnifhed  with  organs  of 
communication  between  herfelf  in  the  brain  and  thofe 
organs  of  fenfe,  to  give  her  information  of  all  the  im¬ 
preftions  that  are  made  upon  them  :  and  fhe  muft  have 
organs  between  herfelf  in  the  brain  and  every  other 
part  of  the  body,  fitted  to  convey  her  commands  and 
influence  over  the  whole.  For  thefe  purpofes  the  nerves 
are  adually  given.  They  are  chords,  which  rife  from 
the  brain,  the  immediate  refidence  of  the  mind,  and 
difperfe  themfelves  in  branches  through  all  parts  of  the 
body.  They  convey  all  the  different  kinds  of  fenfa- 
tions  to  the  mind,  in  the  brain ;  and  likewife  carry 
out  from  thence  all  her  commands  or  influence  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  body.  They  are  intended  to  be  oc- 
cafional  monitors  againft  all  lucli  impreftions  as  might 
endanger  the  well-being  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  part ;  which  vindicates  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
in  having  actually  fubjedled  us  to  thofe  many  difagree- 
able  and  painful  fenfiations  which  we  are  expoied  to 
from  a  thoufand  accidents  in  life. 

Moreover,  the  mind,  in  this  corporeal  fyftem,  muft 
be  endued  with  the  power  of  moving  from  place  to 
place,  that  fhe  may  have  intercourfe  with  a  variety  of 
obje&s  ;  that  fhe  may  fly  from  fuch  as  are  difagreeable, 
dangerous,  or  hurtful,  and  purfueTuch  as  are  pleafant 
or  ufeful  to  her.  And  accordingly  Ihe  is  furnifhed 
with  limbs,  and  with  mufcles  and  tendons,  the  inftru- 
ments  of  motion,  which  are  found  in  every  part  of  the 
fabric  where  motion  is  neceffary. 

But  to  firppcrt,  to  give  firmnefs  and  fhape  to  the 
fabric  ;  to  keep  the  folter  parts  in  their  proper  places  ; 
to  give  fixed  points  for,  and  the  proper  diredion  to 
its  motions,  as  well  as  to  proteri  fome  of  the  more 
important  and  tender  organs  from  external  injuries  ; 
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(a)  The  following  beautiful  reprefentation  is  taken  from  the  late  Dr  Hunter's  Intnduttory  LeBure  in  Ana¬ 
tomy. 
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there  muft  befome  firm  prop-work  interwoven  through 
the  whole.  And  in  faft,  for  fuch  purpofes  the  bones 

are  given.  .  . ,  r 

The  prop-work  muft  not  be  made  into  one  rigid  fa¬ 
bric,  for  that  would  prevent  motion.  Therefore  there 
are  a  number  ot  bones. 

Thefe  pieces  muft  all  be  firmly  bound  together,  to 
prevent  their  diflocation.  And  this  end  is  perfedtly 
well  anfwered  by  the  ligaments. 

The  extremities  of  thefe  bony  pieces,  where  they 
move  and  rub  upon  one  another,  muft  have  fmooth 
and  flipper/  furfaces  for  eafy  motion.  This  is  moft 
happily  provided  for,  by  the  cartilages  and  mucus  of 

^  Vhe  interftices  of  all  thefe  parts  muft  be  filled  up 
with  lome  foft  and  duftile  matter,  which  fliall  keep 
them  in  their  places,  unite  them,  and  at  the  fame  time 
allow  them  to  move  a  little  upon  one  another.  And 
thefe  purpofes  are  anfwered  by  the  cellular  membrane 
or  adipofe  fubftance. 

There  muft  be  an  outward  covering  over  the  whole 
apparatus,  both  to  give  it  compa&nefs  and  to  defend 
it  from  a  thoufand  injuries  ;  which,  in  fad,  are  the  very 
purpofes  of  the  fkin  and  other  integuments. 

Laftly,  The  mind  being  formed  for  fociety  and  m- 
tercourfe  with  beings  of  her  own  kind,  fhe  muft  be  en¬ 
dued  with  powers  of  exprefling  and  communicating  her 
thoughts  by  fome  fenfible  marks  or  figns  ;  which  lhall 
be  both  eafy  to  herfelf,  and  admit  of  great  variety :  and 
accordingly  fhe  is  provided  with  the  organs  and  (acuity 
of  fpeech,  by  which  fhe  can  throw  out  ligns  with  ama¬ 
zing  facility,  and  vary  them  without  end. 

Thus  we  have  built  up  an  animal  body  which  would 
feem  to  be  pretty  complete  :  but  as  it  is  the  nature  oi 
matter  to  be  altered  and  worked  upon  by  matter  5  10 
in  a  very  little  time  fuch  a  living  creature  mult  be  de- 
ftroyed,  if  there  is  no  provifion  for  repairing  the  inju¬ 
ries  which  fne  muft  commit  upon  herfelf,  and  thole 
which  fhe  muft  be  expofed  to  from  without.  T  here¬ 
fore  a  treafure  of  blood  is  actually  provided  m  the  heart 
and  vafcular  fyftem,  full  of  nutritious  and  healing  par¬ 
ticles,  fluid  enough  to  penetrate  into  the  mmuteft  parts 
of  the  animal  ;  impelled  by  the  heart,  and  conveyed 
by  the  arteries,  it  wafties  every  part,  builds  up  what 
was  broken  down,  and  fweeps  away  the  old  and  ufelels 
materials.  Hence  we  fee  the  neceflity  or  advantage  ot 

the  heart  and  arterial  fyftem.  , 

What  more  there  was  of  this  blood  than  enough  to 
repair  the  prefent  damages  of  the  machine  muft  not  be 
loft,  but  lhould  be  returned  again  to  the  heart ;  and  lor 
this  purpofe  the  venous  fyftem  is  a  (finally  provided. 
Thefe  requifiteS  in  the  animal  explain,  a  prion,  tlie 

circulation  of  the  blood.  -  , 

The  old  materials  which  were  become  ufelels,  and  are 
fwept  off  by  the  current  of  blood,  muft  be  feparated 
and  thrown  out  of  the  fyftem.  Therefore  glands,  the, 
organs  of  Secretion,  are  given  for  (training  whatever  is 
redundant,  vapid,  or  noxious,  from  the  mafs  ofblood, 
and  when  (trained,  they  are  thrown  out  by  emunffo- 
ries,  called  organs  of  Excretion. 

But  now,  as  the  machine  muft  be  conftantly  wear- 
in-,  the  reparation  muft  be  carried  on  without  unter- 
miftion,  and  the  (trainers  muft  always  be  employed. 
Therefore  there  is  actually  a  perpetual  circulation  ci 
the  blood,  and  the  fee  returns  are  always  going  on. 


Even  all  tills  provifion,  however,  would  not  be  Effi¬ 
cient  ;  for  that  (tore  of  blood  would  foon  be  confumed, 
and  the  fabric  would  break  down,  if  there  wei  e  not  a 
provifion  made  for  frefh  fupplies.  Thefe  we  obferve, 
in  faff,  are  profufely  featured  round  her  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  ;  and  (he  is  furnifhed  with 
hands,  the  fitted  inftruments  that  could  nave  been  con¬ 
trived,  for  gathering  them,  and  for  preparing  them  in 
a  variety  of  ways  for  the  mouth. 

But  thefe  fupplies,  which  we  call  food,  muft  be  con- 
fiderably  changed  ;  they  muft  be  converted  into  blood. 
Therefore  (he  is  provided  with  teeth  for  cutting  and 
bruifmg  the  food,  and  with  a  ftomach  for  melting  it 
down  s  In  (hort,  with  all  the  organs  fubfervient  to  di- 
-eftion. — The  finer  parts  of  the  aliments  only  can  be 
ufeful  in  the  conftitution  :  thefe  muft  be  taken  up  and 
conveyed  into  the  blood,  and  the  dregs  muft  be  thrown 
off.  With  this  view  the  inteftinal  canal  is  affually  gi- 
ven.  It  fepstrates  the  nutritious  part,  which  we  call 
chyle,  to  be  conveyed  into  the  blood  by  the  fyftem  of 
abforbent  veffels  ;  and  the  feces  pafs  downwards,  to 
be  conduffed  out  of  the  body. 

Now  we  have  got  our  animal  not  only  (urnnhed  with 
what  is  wanted  for  its  immediate  exiftence,  but  alfo- 
with  the  powers  of  protraffing  that  exiftence  to  an  in¬ 
definite  length  of  time.  But  its  duration,  we  may  pre¬ 
fume,  muft  neceffarily  be  limited  :  for  as  it  is  nounfti- 
ed,  grows,  and  is  raifed  up  to  its  full  ftrength  and  ut> 
moft  perfeaion  ;  fo  it  muft  in  time,  in  common  with 
all  material  beings,  begin  to  decay,  and  then  burry  on 
to  final  ruin.  Hence  we  fee  the  neceflity  of  a  fcheme 
for  renovation.  Accordingly  wife  Providence,  to  per- 
petuate,  as  well  as  preferve  his  work,  befides  giving  a 
ftrong  appetite  for  life  and  felf-prefervation,  has  made 
animals  male  and  female,  and  given  them  fuch  organs 
and  paflions  as  will  fecure  the  propagation  of  the  ipe- 

cies  to  the  end  of  time.  .  r  r 

Thus  we  fee,  that  by  the  very  imperfcff  furvey 
which  human  reafon  is  able  to  take  of  this  fubjeff,  the 
animal  man  muft  neceffarily  be  complex  m  his  corpo¬ 
real  fyftem,  and  in  its  operations. 

He  muff  have  one  great  and  general  fyftem,  the  vaf¬ 
cular,  branching  through  the  whole  for  circulation : 
Another,  the  nervous,  with  its  appendages  the  organs 
of  fenfe,  for  every  kind  of  feeling :  And  a  third,  for 
the  union  and  connexion  of  all  thofe  parts. 

Befides  thefe  primary  and  general  fyitems,  here; 
quires  others  which  may  be  more  local  or  confined . 
One  for  ftrength,  fupport,  and  proteff ion  ;  the  bony 
compages  ;  Another  for  the  requifite  motions  of  the 
parts*  among  themfelves,  as  well  as  ^  movmg  fmm 
place  to  place  ;  the  mufcular  part  of  the  body  .  An 
other  to  prepare  nouriftiment  for  the  daily  reel  uit  of 

body  the  digeftive  organs:  And  one  for  propa¬ 
mine  the  fpecies ;  the  organs  of  generation. 

8  A  fd  in  taking  this  general  furvey  of  what  would 
*  priori,  to  be  neceffary  for  adapting  an  animal 
‘toV  the  fati.ffac- 

nothin-  more  except  the  organs  of  refpiration.  Brea 
thin-  ft  feemed  difficult  to  account  for  a  prion  :  ue 
th,  it  to  be  in  faff  effentially  and  neceffary  to 

Uc  NotwithUandmg  whe“  *' f”  ‘^elTa'd 
putt  of  the  bod;,  their  taa.on.,  fo 

A  xJ* 
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counted  for,  and  fo  wifely*  adapted  to  their  feveral  pur- 
poles,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  refpiration  was  fo 
like  wife :  And  accordingly,  the  difcoveries  of  Dr 
Prieflley  have  lately  thrown  light  upon  this  function 
alfo,  as  will  be  Ihown  in  its  proper  place. 

Of  all  the  different  fyftems  in  the  human  body,  the 
ufe  and  neceffity  are  not  more  apparent,  than  the  wif- 
dom  and  contrivance  which  has  been  exerted  in  putting 
them  all  into  the  molt  compaCl  and  convenient  form : 
in  difpofing  them  fo,  that  they  fhail  mutually  receive, 
and  give  helps  to  one  another;  and  that  all,  or  many  of 
the  parts,  (hall  not  only  anfvver  their  principal  end  or 
purpofe,  but  operate  fuccefsfully  and  uiefuily  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  fecondary  ways. 

If  we  confider  the  whole  animal  machine  in  this 
light,  and  compare  it  with  any  machine  in  which  hu¬ 
man  art  has  exerted  its  utmofl ;  fuppofe  the  befl  con- 
idru&ed  Ihip  that  ever  was  built,  we  fhail  be  convinced 
beyond  the  poflibility  of  doubt,  that  there  are  intelli¬ 
gence  and  power  far  furpafling  what  humanity  can 
boafl  of* 

One  fuperiority  in  the  natural  machine  is  peculiarly 
finking. — In  machines  of  human  contrivance  or  art, 
there  is  no  internal  power,  no  principle  in  the  machine 
itfelf,  by  which  it  can  alter  and  accommodate  itfelf  to 
any  injury  which  it  may  fuffer,  or  make  up  any  injury 
which  admits  of  repair.  But  in  the  natural  machine, 
the  animal  body,  this  is  mod  wonderfully  provided  for, 
by  internal  powers  in  the  machine  itfelf  i  many  of 
which  are  not  more  certain  and  obvious  in  their  ef¬ 
fects,  than  they  are  above  all  human  comprehenfion  as 
to  the  manner  and  means  of  their  operation.  Thus,  a 
wound  heals  up  of  itfelf ;  a  broken  bone  is  made  firm 
again  by  a  callus  ;  a  dead  part  is  feparated  and  thrown 
off ;  noxious  juices  are  driven  out  by  fome  of  the 
emun&ories  ;  a  redundancy  is  removed  by  fome  fpon- 
taneous  bleeding  ;  a  bleeding  naturally  flops  of  itfelf ; 
and  a  great  lofs  of  blood,  from  any  caufe,  is  in  fome 
meafure  compenfated,  by  a  contracting  power  in  the 
vafcular  fyflem,  which  accommodates  the  capacity  of 
the  veffels  to  the  quantity  contained.  The  flomach 
gives  information  when  the  fupplies  have  been  expend¬ 
ed  ;  reprefents,  with  great  exadlnefs,  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  what  is  wanted  in  the  prefent  ftate  of 
the  machine :  and  in  proportion  (lie  meets  with  ne- 
gle<5l,  rifes  in  her  demand,  urges  her  petition  in  a  loud 
er  tone,  and  with  more  forcible  arguments.  For  its 
protection,  an  animal  body  refills  heat  and  cold  in  a 
very  wonderful  manner,  and  preferves  an  equal  tem¬ 
perature  in  a  burning  and  in  a  freezing  atmofphere. 

A  farther  excellence  and  iuperiority  in  the  natural 
machine,  if  poflible,  (till  more  aflonifhing,  more  beyond 
all  human  comprehenfion,  than  what  we  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  is  the  following.  Befides  thofe  internal 
powers  of  felf  prefervation  in  each  individual,  when  two 
of  them  co-ooerate,  or  aCl  in  concert,  they  are  endued 
•with  powers  of  m  king  other  animals  or  machines  like 
themfelves,  which  again  are  poffcffed  of  the  fame  powers 
of  producing  others,  and  fo  of  multiplying  the  fpecies 
with- >ut  end. 

T'aefe  are  powers  which  mock  all  human  invention 
.or  imitation.  They  are  charaCterifiics  of  the  divine 
Architect. 

Having  preraifed  this  general  account  of  the  fubjeCt, 
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we  fhail  next  confider  the  method  to  be  obferved  in 
treating  it. 

The  lludy  of  the  human  body,  as  already  noticed,  is 
commonly  divided  into  two  parts.  The  firft,  wnich  is 
called  Anatomy ,  relates  to  the  matter  and  ftruCture  of 
its  parts  ;  the  fecond,  called  Phy/iology  and  Animal  <r- 
conorny ,  relate^  to  the  principles  and  laws  of  its  internal 
operations  and  functions. 

As  the  body  is  a  compound  of  folids  and  fluids,  A - 
n atomy  is  divided  into, 

1.  The  Anatomy  of  the  folids,  and 

2.  The  Anatomy  of  the  fluids. 

I.  The  so  lids,  by  which  we  mean  all  parts  of  our 
body,  which  are  not  fluid,  are  generally  divided  into 
two  claffes,  viz. 

r.  The  hard  folids  or  bones.  This  part  of  anatomy 
is  called  Ojteology ;  which  fignifies  the  do&rftie  of  the 
bones. 

2  The  fofter  folids  ;  which  part  is  called  Sarcology , 
viz.  the  doCtrine  of  flefli. 

This  diviflon  of  the  folids,  we  may  obferve,  has  pro¬ 
bably  taken  its  origin  from  the  vulgar  obfervation,  that 
the  body  is  made  of  bone  and  flefli.  And  as  there  are 
many  different  kinds  of  what  are  called  foft  or  flefhy 
parts,  Sarcology  is  fubdivided  into, 

(i.)  Angeiology,  or  the  doCtrine  of  veffels;  by  which 
is  commonly  underflood  blood-vejfels  : 

(2.)  side  no  logy  y  of  glands  : 

(3.)  Neurology ,  of  nerves: 

(4.)  Myology ,  of  mufcles  :  and 

(>•)  Splanchnology ,  of  the  vifcera  or  bowels.  There 
is,  befides,  that  part  which  treats  of  the  organs  of 
fenfe  and  of  the  integuments. 

This  divifion  of  the  folids  has  been  here  mentioned, 
rather  for  the  fake  of  explaining  fo  many  words,  which 
are  conftandy  ufed  by  anatomifts,  than  for  its  import¬ 
ance  or  accuracy.  For  befides  many  other  objections 
that  might  be  urged,  there  are  in  the  body  three  fpe¬ 
cies  of  folids,  viz.  griftle  or  cartilage,  hair,  and  nails  ; 
which  are  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  bone  and 
flefli  ;  and  therefore  cannot  lo  properly  be  brought  into 
the  ofteology  or  the  farcology.  The  cartilages  were 
clafled  with  the  bones,  becaufe  the  greatefl  number  of 
them  are  appendages  to  bones :  and  for  the  like  reafon 
the  hair  and  the  nails  were  claffed  with  the  integu¬ 
ments. 

II.  The  fluids  of  the  human  body  may  be  divided 
into  three  kinds,  which  Dr  Hunter  calls  the  crude,  the 
general  or  perfefi.  and  the  locator  fecreted fi Ad. 

1.  By  the  crude  fluid  is  meant  the  chyle,  and  what¬ 
ever  is  abforbed  at  the  furfaces  of  the  body  ;  in  other 
words*  what  is  recently  taken  into  the  body,  and  is  not 
yet  mixed  with  or  converted  into  blood. 

2.  The  general  or  p erf  eft  fluid  is  the  blood  itfelf; 
to  wit,  what  is  contained  in  the  heart,  arteries,  and 
veins,  and  is  going  on  in  the  round  of  circulation. 

3..  The  local  or  fecreted,  are  thofe  fluids  peculiar  to 
particular  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  ftrai:  ed  off  from 
the  blood,  and  yet  are  very  different  in  their  properties 
from  the  blood.  They  are  commonly  called  Jecrethns  \ 
and  fome  are  ufeful,  others  e-vcrementitious. 

In  treating  of  the  Phyjiology ,  it  is  very  difficult  to  fay 
what  plan  fliould  he  followed  ;  for  every  method  which 
has  been  yet  propofed,  is  attended  with  manifell  in¬ 
convenience# 
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convenience.  The  powers  and  operations  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  have  fuch  a  dependence  upon  one  another,  fuch 
conne&ions  and' reciprocal  influence,  that  they  cannot 
well  be  underftood  or  explained  feparately.  In  this  fenfe 
our  body  may  be  compared  to  a  circular  chain  of 
powers,  in  which  nothing  is  firft  or  laft,  nothing  loli- 
tary  or  independent ;  fo  that  wherever  we  begin,  we 
find  that  there  is  fomething  preceding  which  we  ought 
to  have  known.  If  we  begin  with  the  brain  and  the 
nerves,  for  example,  we  fhall  find  that  thefe  cannot  ex- 
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iff,  even  in  idea,  without  the  heart :  if  we  fet  out  with 
the  heart  and  vafcular  fyftem,  we  fhall  prefently  be  fen- 
fible,  that  the  brain  and  nerves  mud  be  fuppofed :  or, 
fhould  we  take  up  the  mouth,  and  follow  the  courfe  of 
the  aliment,  we  fhould  fee  that  the  very  firft  organ 
which  prefented  itfelf,  fuppofed  the  exiftence  both  of 
the  heart  and  brain  :  Wherefore  we  fhall  incorporate 
the  Phyficlogy  with  the  Anatomy,  by  attempting  to 
explain  the  functions  after  we  have  demonfirated  the 
organs. 


PART  I.  OSTEOLOGY. 


i 

Of  the 


WE  begin  with  the  bones,  which  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  the  great  fupport  of  the  body,  tending 
to  give  it  fhape  and  firmnefs. — But  before  we  enter  in¬ 
to  the  detail  of  each  particular  bone,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  deferibe  their  compofition  and  connections, 
and  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  different  parts  which 
have  an  immediate  relation  to  them  ;  as  the  cartilages, 
ligaments,  periofteum,  marrow,  and  fynovial  glands. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Bones  in  general ,  with  their  Appen¬ 
dages  ,  &c. 


The  bones  are  of  a  firm  and  hard  (b)  fubflance, 
tion' o°flthe a  w^te  c0^0ur>  an<^  perfectly  infenfible.  They  are 


hones. 


The  mod  compaft  and  folid  parts  of  the  body,  and 
ferve  for  the  attachment  or  fupport  of  all  the  other 
parts. 

Three  different  fubftances  are  ufually  diftinguifhed 
in  them  ;  their  exterior  or  bony  part,  properly  fo  call¬ 
ed  ;  their  fpongy  cells  ;  and  their  reticular  fubftance. 
The  firft  of  thefe  is  formed  of  many  laminae  or  plates, 
compofmg  a  firm  hard  fubftance — The  fpongy  or  cel¬ 
lular  part  is  fo  called  on  account  of  its  refemblance  to 
a  fponge,  from  the  little  cells  which  compofe  it..  .This 
fubftance  forms  almoft  the  whole  of  the  extremities  of 
cylindrical  bones.  The  reticular  part  is  compofed  of 
fibres,  which  crofs  each  other  in  different  directions. 
This  net-work  forms  the  internal  furface  of  thofe  bones 
which  have  cavities. 

The  flat  bones,  as  thofe  of  the  head,  are  compofed 
only  of  the  laminae  and  the  cellular  fubftance..  This 
laft  h  ufually  found  in  the  middle  of  the  bone  dividing 
it  into  two  plates,  and  is  there  called  diploe. 

Gagliardi,  who  pretended  to  have  difeovered  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  claviculi  (c),  or  bony  proceffes,  which 
he  deferibes  as  traverfing  the  laminae  to  unite  them  to¬ 
gether,  has  endeavoured  to  fupport  this  pretended  dif- 
covery  by  the  analogy  of  bones  to  the  bark  of  trees, 
in  which  certain  woody  nails  have  been  remarked  ;  but 
this  opinion  feems  to  be  altogether  fanciful. 

,  Some  writers  have  fuppofed,  that  the  bones  arc 
formed  by  layers  oi  the  periofteum,  which  gradually 
oftlfy,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  timber  is  formed  in 
trees  by  the  hardening  of  the  white  fubftance  that  is 
found  between  the  inner  bark  and  the  wood.  M.  Du- 


hamel,  who  has  adopted  this  opinion,  fed  different 
animals  with  madder  and  their  ordinary  food  alternate¬ 
ly  during  a  certain  time  ;  and  he  afferts,  that  in  dif- 
feCling  their  bones,  he  conftantly  obferved  diftinCl  lay¬ 
ers  of  red  and  white,  which  correfponded  with  the 
length  of  time  they  had  lived  on  madder  or  their  ufual 
aliment.  But  it  has  fmee  been  proved  by  DetlefF, 
that  M.  Duhamel’s  experiments  were  inaccurate,  and 
that  neither  the  periofteum  nor  the  cartilages  are  tin¬ 
ged  by  the  ufe  of  madder,  which  is  known  to  aifeCl  the 
bones  only. 

We  ufually  confider  in  a  bone,  its  body  and  its  ex¬ 
tremities.  The  ancients  gave  the  name  of  diaphyfis 
to  the  body  or  middle  part,  and  divided  the  extremi¬ 
ties  into  apophyfis  and  epiphyfis.  An .  apophyfis,  or 
procefs,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  is  an  eminence 
continued  from  the  body  of  the  bone,  whereas  an  epi¬ 
phyfis  is  at  firft  a  fort  of  an  appendage  to  the  bone, 
by  means  of  an  intermediate  cartilage.  Many  epiphyfes, 
■Which  appear  as  diftinft  bones  in  the  foetus,,  afterwards 
become  apophyfes  ;  for  they  are  at  length  fo  complete¬ 
ly  united  to  the  body  of  the  bone  as  not  to  be  diftin- 
guifhable  from  it  in  the  adult  ftate.  It  is  not  unufual, 
however,  at  the  age  of  1 8  and  even  20  years,  to  find 
the  extremities  of  bones  ftill  in  the  ftate  of  epiphyfis. 

The  names  given  to  the  proceffes  of  bones  are  ex- 
preffive  of  their  fhape,  fize,  or  ufe ;  thus  if  a  procefs 
is  large  and  of"  a  fpherical  form,  it  is  called  caput ,  or 
head;  if  the  head  is  flatted,  it  is  termed  condyle.  Some 
proceffes,  from  their  refemblance  to  a  ftiletto,  a  bread, 
or  the  beak  of  a  crow,  are  called  jfyloid,  mafloid ,  or 
coracoid  :  others  are  ftyled  ridges  or  /pints.  The  two 
proceffes  of  the  os  femoris  derive  their  name  of  tro¬ 
chanters  from  their  ufe. 

A  bone  has  its  cavities  as  well  as  proceffes.  Thele 
cavities  either  extend  quite  through  its  fubftance,  or 
appear  only  as  depreflions.  The  former  are  called  fo¬ 
ramina  or  holes ,  and  thefe  foramina  are  femetimes  term¬ 
ed  canal*  or  conduits,  according  to  their  form  and  ex¬ 
tent  Of  the  depreffions,  fc  me  are  ufeful  in  articula¬ 
tion.  Thefe  are  called  cotyioid  when  they  aie  deep, 
as  is  the  cafe  with  the  os  innomin  tun  ,  where  it  re¬ 
ceives  the  head  of  the  o*.  femoris  ;  tr  glenoid  when  they 
are  fuperficial,  as  in  the  fcapula,  where  it  receives  the 
os  humeri.  Of  the  depreffiom  that  are  not  defigned 


(b)  Mr  Scheele  h  s  lately  difeovered  that  bones  contain  the  phofphonc  acid  united  with  calcareous  earth, 

and  that  to  this  combination  they  owe  their  fiimnefs.  .  rlivteuli  nr  nails,  viz.  the  per- 

(c)  In  his  r.tmu  offi  m  nov.  invent,  iliujlrat.  he  defenbes  four  kinds  ol  theie  clavicun  or  nans,  * 

pendicular,  oblique,  headed,  and  crooked. 


Connexion 
of  the 
b&fles. 
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Ofteology.  for  articulation,  thofe  which  have  fmall  apertures  are 
called  (inufes  ;  others  that  are  large,  and  not  equally 
furrounded  by  high  brims,  are  ftyl edfojfie  ;  fuch  as  are 
long  and  narrow,  furrows ;  or  if  broad  and  fuperfi- 
cial  without  brims,  Jimiofities .  Some  are  called  digital 
impreffions,  from  their  refemblance  to  the  traces  of  a 
^  finger  on  foft  bodies. 

We  fhall  abridge  this  article,  which  is  exceedingly 
diffufe  in  the  generality  of  anatomical  books,  and  will 
endeavour  to  defcribe  it  with  all  the  clearnefs  it  will 
allow. 

.The  bones  compofing  the  fkeleton  arefo  conftru&ed, 
that  the  end  of  every  bone  is  perfe&ly  adapted  to  the 
extremity  of  that  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  this 
connexion  forms  what  is  called  their  articulation . 

Articulation  is  divided  into  diarthrofis ,  fynarthrofis , 
and  amphiarthrofis ,  or  moveable,  immoveable,  and  mix¬ 
ed  articulation.  Each  of  the  two  firft  has  its  fubdivi- 
fions.  Thus  the  Diarthrofis ,  or  moveable  articulation, 
includes,  I.  The  enarthrofis,  as  it  is  called,  when  a  large 
head  is  admitted  into  a  deep  cavity,  as  in  the  articula¬ 
tion  of  the  os  femoris  with  the  os  innominatum.  2. 
Arthrodia,  when  a  round  head  is  articulated  with  a 
fuperficial  cavity,  as  is  the  cafe  of  the  os'humeriand 
fcapula.  3.  Ginglimus,  or  hinge-like  articulation,  as 
in  the  connection  of  the  thigh-bone  with  the  tibia. 
The  enarthrofis  and  arthrodia  allow  of  motion  to  all 
Tides  ;  the  ginglimus  only  of  flexion  and  extention. 

The  fynarthrofis,  or  immoveable  articulation,  in¬ 
cludes,  1.  The  future,  when  the  two  bones  are  indent¬ 
ed  into  each  other,  as  Is  the  cafe  with  the  parietal 
hopes.  2.  Gomphofis,  when  one  bone  is  fixed  into 
another,  in  the  manner  the  teeth  are  placed  in  their 
fockets. 


The  term  a?nphiarthrcfis  is  applied  to  thofe  articula¬ 
tions  which  partake  both  of  the  fynarthrofis  and  diar- 
throfis,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  bones  of  the  vertebras, 
which  are  capable  of  motion  in  a  certain  degree,  al¬ 
though  they  are  firmly  conneCled  together  by  interme* 
diate  cartilages. 

What  is  called  fyniphyfis ,  is  the  union  of  two  bones 
into  one  ;  as  in  the  lower  jaw,  for  inftance,  which  in 
the  foetus  confifts  of  two  diflmCl  bones,  but  becomes 
one  in  a  more  advanced  age,  by  the  ofllfication  of  the 
uniting  cartilage. 

When  bones  are  thus  joined  by  the  means  of  car¬ 
tilages,  the  union  is  ftyled  fynchondrofis ;  when  by  li- 
3  gaments,  fyneurofis. 

Of  the  Cartilages  are  white,  folid,  fmooth,  and  elaftic  fub- 
tvarti  ages.  p-ailceSj  between  the  hardnefs  of  bones  and  ligaments, 
and  feemingly  of  a  fibrous  texture.  We  are  not  able 
to  trace  any  veffels  into  their  fubftance  by  injection, 
nor  are  they  ever  found  tinged  in  animals  that  have 
been  fed  with  madder. 

They  may  be  diftinguiftied  into,  ift,  Thofe  which 
are  connected  with  the  bones  ;  and,  2dly,  Thofe  which 
belong  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  firft  ferve  ei¬ 
ther  to  cover  the  ends  and  cavities  of  bones  intended 
for  motion,  as  in  the  articulations,  where  by  their 
fmoothnefs  they  facilitate  motions,  which  the  bones 
alone  could  not  execute  with  fo  much  freedom  ;  or 
they  ferve  to  unite  bones  together,  as  in  the  fymphy- 
tis  pubis,  or  to  lengthen  them  as  in  the  ribs. 

Many  of  them  oflifying  as  we  advance  in  life,  their 
number  is  lefs  ip  the  adult  than  in  the  foetus*  and  of 
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courfe  there  are  fewer  bones  in  the  old  than  in  theOfteolog 
young  fubieCt.  >— 

Of  the  iecond  clafs  of  cartilages,  or  thofe  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  foft  parts,  we  have  iuftances  in  the  larynx, 
where  we  find'  them  ufeful  in  the  formation  of  the 
voice,  and  for  the  attachment  of  raufcles.  4 

The  periofteum  is  a  fine  membrane  of  a  compaCt  cel-  Of  the  T 
lular  texture,  reflected  from  one  joint  to  another,  andri°HeuIE 
ferving  as  a  common  covering  to  the  bones.  It  has 
fanguiferous  and  lymphatic  veffels,  and  isfupplied  with 
nerves  from  the  neighbouring  parts.  It  adheres  very 
firmly  to  their  furface,  and  by  its  fmoothnefs  facilitates 
the  motion  of  mufcles.  It  likewife  fupports  the  vef¬ 
fels  that  go  to  be  diftributed  through  the  fubftance  of 
the  bones,  and  may  ferve  to  ftrengthen  the  articu¬ 
lations.  At  the  extremities  of  bones,  where  it  is  found 
covering  a  cartilage,  it  has  by  fome  been  improperly' 
confidered  as  a  diftinCt  membrane,  and  named  peri¬ 
chondrium.  This,  in  its  ufe  and  flruClure,  refembles 
the  periofteum.  Where  it  covers  the  bones  of  the 
fcull,  it  has  gotten  the  name  of  pericranium. 

The  periofteum  is  not  a  production  of  the  dura  ma* 
ter,  as  the  ancients,  and  after  them  Havers,  imagined ; 
nor  are  the  bones  formed  by  the  ofllfication  of  this 
membrane,  at  leaft  when  it  is  in  a  found  ftate,  as 
fome  late  writers  have  fuppofed. 

The  periofteum  is  deficient  in  the  teeth  above  the 
fockets,  and  in  thofe  parts  of  bones  to  which  ligaments 
or  tendons  are  attached. 

The  marrow  is  a  fat  oily  fubftance,  filling  the  cavi- 
ties  of  bones.  In  the  great  cavities  of  long  bones  itj^arrow- 
is  of  a  much  firmer  confiftence  than  in  the  cells  of 
their  fpongy  part.  In  the  former  it  inclines  fomewhat 
to  a  yellowifh  tinge,  and  is  of  the  confiftence  of  fat ; 
in  the  latter  it  is  more  fluid,  and  of  a  red  colour. 

This  difference  in  colour  and  confiftence  is  owing  to 
accidental  caufes  ;  both  kinds  are  of  the  fame  nature, 
and  may  both  be  deferibed  under  the  common  name  of 
marrow,  though  fome  writers  give  this  name  only  to 
the  fat-like  fubftance,  and  call  the  other  the  medullary 
juice. 

The  marrow  is  contained  in  a  very  fine  and  tranfpa- 
rent  membrane,  which  is  fupplied  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  blood-veflels,  chiefly  from  the  periofteum.  This 
membrana  medullaris  adheres  to  the  inner  furface  of 
the  bones,  and  furniflies  an  infinite  number  of  minute 
bags  or  veffels  for  inclofmg  the  marrow,  which  is  like* 
wife  fupported  in  the  cavities  of  the  bones  by  the  long 
filaments  of  their  reticular  fubftance. 

Befides  the  veffels  from  the  periofteum,  the  mem* 
brana  medullaris  is  fumifhed  with  others,  which  in  the. 
long  bones  may  be  feen  pafling  in  near  the  extremities 
of  the  bone,  and  fending  off  numerous  branches  that 
ramify  through  all  the  veficles  of  this  membrane. 

The  bones,  and  the  cells  containing  the  marrow, 
are  likewife  fumifhed  with  lymphatics.  By  their 
means,  the  marrow,  like  the  fat,  may  be  taken  up  in 
a  greater  quantity  than  it  is  fecreted  ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  fo  little  is  found  in  the  bones  of  thofe  who  die  of 
lingering  difeafes. 

It  is  ftill  a  matter  of  controverfy,  Whether  the  mar¬ 
row  is  fenfible  or  not  ?  We  are  certainly  not  able  to 
trace  any  nerves  to  it  ,*  and  from  this  circumflpnce, 
and  its  analogy  to  fat,  Haller  has  ventured  to  confider 
it  as  infenfibk.  On  the  other  hand,  Duverney  afferts, 

that 
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Ofteology.  that  an  injury  done  to  tint  fubftance  in  a  living  animal 

1 - -  was  attended  with  great  J>airii;  -In  this  difpute  phyfio- 

logifts  do  not  feem  to  haii  discriminated 

between  the  marrow  itfelf  and  the  membranous  -celk 
in  which  it  is  contained.  The  former,  like  the  fat, 
being  nothing  more  than  a  Secreted,  and  of  courfe  an 
inorganized  matter,  may  with  propriety  be  ranked  a- 
mong  the  infenfible  parts,  as  much  as  infpiffated  mu¬ 
cus  or  any  other  Secreted  matter  in  the  body  ;  whereas 
the  membrana  medullaris  being  vafcular,  though  it 
poffeffes  but  an  obfcure  degree  of  feeling  ill  a  found 
State,  is  not  perfectly  infenfible. 

The  marrow  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  intended 
for  the  nouriftiment  and  renewal  of  the  bones  ;  but 
this  do&rine  is  now  pretty  generally  and  defervedly 
exploded.  It  feems  probable  that  the  marrow  is  to 
the  bones  what  fat  is  to  the  Soft  parts.  They  both 
Serve  for  Some  important  purpofes  in  the  animal  ceco- 
nomy ;  but  their  particular  ufe  has  never  yet  been 
clearly  afcertained.  The  marrow,  from  the  tranfuda- 
tion  of  the  oil  through  the  bones  of  a  fkeleton,  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  diminifti  their  brittlenefs  ;  and  Havers,  who 
has  written  profeffedly  on  the  bones,  defcribes  the  ca¬ 
nals  by  which  the  marrow  is  conveyed  through  every 
part  of  their  fubftance,  and  divides  them  into  longi¬ 
tudinal  and  tranfverfe  ones.  He  Speaks  of  the  firft 
as  extending  through  the  whole  length  of  the  bone  ; 
and  of  the  latter,  as  the  paffages  by  which  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  ones  communicate  with  each  other.  The  Simi¬ 
larity  of  thefe  to  the  large  cancelli  in  burnt  bones,  and 
the  tranfudation  of  the  oil  through  the  bones  of  the 
fkeleton,  feems  to  prove  that  Some  Such  paffages  do 
a&ually  exift. 

The  Synovial  glands  are  Small  bodies  (d),  fuppofed 
to  be  of  a  glandular  ftruflure,  and  exceedingly  vafcu¬ 
lar,  Secreting  a  fluid  of  a  clear  mucilaginous  nature, 
which  Serves  to  lubricate  the  joints.  They  are  placed 
in  Small  cavities  in  the  articulations,  So  as  to  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  gently  compreffed  by  the  motion  of 
the  joint,  which  expreffes  their  juice  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  fri&ion.  When  the  Synovia  is  wanting, 
or  is  of  too  thick  a  confidence,  the  joint  becomes  ftiff 
and  incapable  of  flexion  or  extention.  This  is  what 

7  is  termed  anchy lofts.  .  #  . 

Of  the  Li-  Ligaments  are  white,  gliflening,  inelaftic  bands, 
gaments.  0f  a  compact  fubftance,  more  or  lefs  broad  or  thick, 
and  Serving  to  connea  the  bones  together.  They  are 
diftingniihed  by  different  names  adapted  to  their  differ¬ 
ent  forms  and  ufes.  Thofe  of  the  joints  are  called 
either  round  or  burfal.  The  round  ligaments  are  white, 
tendinous,  and  inelaftic.  They  are  ftroug  and  flexible, 
and  are  found  only  in  the  joint  of  the  knee,  and  m 
the  articulation  of  the  o«  femoris  with  the  os  innomi- 
natum.  The  burfal,  or  capfular  ligaments,  Surround 
the  whole  joint  like  a  purfe,  and  are  to  be  found  m 
the  articulations  which  allow  motion  every  way,  as  m 

8  the  articulation  of  the  arm  with  the  Scapula. 

Of  the  Of  thofe  Sacs  called  Bur j*  mucof* ,  a  few  were 

Burfae  mu- known  to  former  anatomifts,  but  by  much  the  greater 
number  have  been  Since  dii'covered  by  Dr  Monro  (e  J, 
who  obferves  that  they  are  to  be  met  with  m  the  cx- 
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tremities  of  the  body  only;  that  many  of  them  areOfteology. 
placed  entirely  on  the  inner  Sides  of  the  tendons,  be-  -y— 
tween  thefe  and  the  bones.  Many  others  cover  not 
only  the  inner,  but  the  outer  Sides  of  the  tendons,  or 
are  interpofed  between  the  tendons  and  external  parts, 
as  well  as  between  thofe  and  the  bones. 

Some  are  Situated  between  the  tendons  and  external 
parts  only  or  chiefly,  Some  between  contiguous  ten¬ 
dons,  or  between  the  tendons  or  the  ligaments  and  the 
joints.  A  few  Such  Sacs  are  obferved  where  the  pro- 
ceffes  of  bones  play  upon  the  ligaments,  or  where  one 
bone  plays  upon  another.  Where  two  or  more  tendons 
are  contiguous,  and  afterwards  Separate  from  each  o- 
ther,  we  generally  find  a  common  burfa  divided  into 
branches,  with  which  it  communicates  ;  and  a  few  bur- 
fte  of  contiguous  tendons  communicate  with  each  other. 

— Some,  in  healthy  children,  communicate  with  the* 
cavities  of  the  joints  ;  and  in  many  old  people  he  has 
Seen  Such  communications  formed  by  ufe  or  worn  by 
fri<5lion,  independent  of  difeafe. 

Their  proper  membrane  is  thin  and  tranfparent,  but 
very  denfe,  and  capable  of  confining  air  or  any  other 
fluid.  It  is  joined  to  the  neighbouring  parts  by  the 
common  cellular  fubftance.  Between  the  burfa  and 
the  hard  fubftance  of  bone  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage  or 
of  tough  membrane  is  very  generally  interpofed.  To 
the  cellular  fubftance  on  the  outfide  of  the  burfa,  the 
adipofe  fubftance  is  conne&ed  ;  except  where  the  burfa 
covers  a  tendon,  cartilage,  or  bone,  much  expofed  to 
preffure  or  fri&ion. 

in  Several  places  a  mafs  of  fat,  covered  with  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  membrane  of  the  burfa,  projects  into 
its  cavity.  The  edges  of  this  are  divided  into  fringes. 

The  inner  fide  of  the  membrane  is  Smooth,  and  is 
extremely  flippery  from  the  liquor  Secreted  in  it.  9 

The  ftru&ure  of  the  burfas  bears  a  ftrong  refemblance  Their 
to  the  capfular  ligaments  of  the  joints.  1.  The  inner  ftrufture 
layer  of  the  ligament,  like  that  of  the  burfae,  is  thin  compared 
and  denfe.  2.  It  is  connected  to  the  external  ligaments  ^ 
by  the  common  cellular  fubftance.  3.  Between  it  and  the  fu]ar  Uga. 
bones,  layers  of  cartilage  or  the  articular  cartilages,  ments  of 
are  interpofed.  4.  At  the  Sides  of  the  joints,  where  it  is  the  joints, 
not  fubje&ed  to  violent  preffure  and  friaion,  the  adi¬ 
pofe  fubftance  is  connc&ed  with  the  cellular  membrane. 

5.  Within  the  cavities  of  -the  joints  we  obferve  malles 
of  fat  projeaing,  covered  with  Similar  blood-veffels,  and 
with  Similar  fimbrias  hanging  from  their  edges.  6.  In 
the  knee  the  upper  part  of  Such  a  mafs  of  fat  forms 
what  has  been  called  the  mucilaginous  gland  cj  the  joint, 
and  the  under  part  projeas  into  the  burfa  behind  the 
ligament  which  tics  the  patella  to  the  tibia.  7.  The 
liquor  which  lubricates  the  burfas  has  the  fame  colour, 
confidence,  and  properties  as  that  of  the  joints,  and 
both  are  affe&ed  in  the  fame  manner  by  heat,  mineral 
acids,  and  ardent  Spirits.  8.  In  Some  places  the  burfe 
conftantly  communicate  with  the  cavities  of  the  joints, 
in  others  they  generally  do  fo  ;  from  which  we  may  in- 
fer  a  famenefs  of  ftructure. 

When  we  examine  the  fimbriae  common  to  the  tatty 
bodies  of  the  joints  and  burfae,  and  which  have  been 
fuppofed  to  be  the  du&s  of  glands  lodged  wit. gaffes 


(,)  hi,,,,,  doubted,  b-teevet,  wheihet  tlic  uppe^e.  h  ^ 

glands,  are  any  thing  more  than  aflemblages  ot  tat. 

(e)  See  DefcripUou  oj  tk ;  Burja;  Mucojas,  &c. 
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Ofteology.  mattes  of  fat,  we  are  not  able  to  difcover  any  glandular 
v— appearance  within  them.  And  although  we  obferve 
many  veflels  difperfed  upon  the  membranes  of  the  fatty 
bodies  and  fimbriae  ;  and  that  we  cannot  doubt  that 
thefe  fimbriae  confifi  of  duffs  which  contain  a  lubrica¬ 
ting  liquor,  and  can  even  prefs  fuch  a  liquor  from 
them  ;  yet  their  cavities  and  orifices  are  fo  minute, 
that  they  are  not  difcoverable  even  by  the  afliflance  of 
magnify ing-glaffes.  Thefe  fimbriae  appear,  therefore, 
to  be  ducts  like  thofe  of  the  urethra,  which  prepare  a 
mucilaginous  liquor  without  the  affiftance  of  any  knotty 
or  glandular  organ. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  fynovia  feems  to  be  furnifhed 
by  invifible  exhalent  arteries  by  the  duds  of  the  fim- 
brice,  and  by  oil  exfuding  from  the  adipofe  follicles  by 
to  paffages  not  yet  difcovered. 

OftheSke.-  The  word  fkeleton,  which  by  its  etymology  implies 
limply  a  dry  preparation,  is  ufually  applied  to  an  af- 
femblage  of  all  the  bones  of  an  animal  united  toge¬ 
ther  in  their  natural  order.  It  is  faid  to  be  a.  natural 
fkeleton,  when  the  bones  are  conneded  together  by 
their  own  proper  ligaments ;  and  an  artificial  one,  when 
they  are  joined  by  any  other  fubftance,  as  wire,  &c. 

The  fkeleton  is  generally  divided  into  the  head, 
trunk,  and  extremities.  The  firfi  divifion  includes 
the  bones  of  the  cranium  and  face.  The  bones  of  the 
trunk  are  the  fpine,  ribs,  flernum,  and  bones  of  the 
pelvis. 

The  upper  extremity  on  each  fide  confifls  of  the  two 
bones  of  the  fhoulder,  viz.  the  fcapula  and  clavicle ; 
the  bone  of  the  arm  or  os  humeri ;  the  bones  of  the 
fore-arm,  and  thofe  of  the  hand. 

The  lower  extremity  on  each  fide  of  the  trunk  con- 
fifts  of  the  thigh-bone  and  the  bones  of  the  leg  and 
foot. 


leton. 


Sr£  c  T .  II.  Of  the  Bones  of  the  Head, 

The  head  is  of  a  roundifh  figure,  and  fomewhat 
Oval  (f).  Its  greatefl  diameter  is  from  the  forehead  to 
the  occiput ;  its  upper  part  is  called  vertex,  or  crown  of 
the  head  ;  its  anterior  or  fore-part  the  face  and  the 
upper  part  of  this  finciput ,  or  forehead  ;  its  fides  the 
temples ;  its  poflerior,  or  hind-part,  the  occiput ;  and 
its  inferior  part  the  bafis , 

The  bones  of  the  head  may  be  divided  into  thofe  of 
the.  cranium  and  face. 

§  T.  Bones  of  the  Cranium  and  Face, 

There  are  eight  bones  of  the  cranium,  viz.  the  co¬ 
ronal  bone,  or  os  frontis  ;  the  two  parietal  bones,  or 
oifa  bregmatis  ;  the  os  occipitis  ;  the  two  temporal 
bones  ;  the  lphenoid  bone  ;  and  the  os  ethmoides,  or 
cribriforme. 

m  Of  thefe,  only  the  os  occipitis  and  ofia  bregmatis  are 
confidered  as  proper  to  the  cranium  ;  the  red  being 
common  both  t©  the  cranium  and  face. 

N°  i  7- 


Thefe  bones  are  all  harder  at  theif  furface  than  in  Ofleolo* 
their  middle  ;  and  on  this  account  they  are  divided  '■"""V— 
into  two  tables,  and  a  middle  fpongy  fubdance  called 
dlploe,  12 

In  this,  as  in  all  the  other  bones,  we  fiiall  consider0*  die  f 
its  figure,  ftru&tare,  proceffes,  depreffions,  and  cavities ;  *ronUs' 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  articulated  with  the  o- 
ther  bones. 

The  os  frontis  has  fome  refemblance  in  fhape  to  the 
fhell  of  the  cockle.  Externally  it  is  convex,  its  con¬ 
cave  fide  being  turned  towards  the  brain.  This  bone, 
in  the  places  where  it  is  united  to  the  temporal  bones, 
is  very  thin,  and  has  there  no  diploe.  It  is  likewife 
exceedingly  thin  in  that  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye 
which  is  neared  to  the  nofe.  Hence  it  is,  that  a 
wound  in  the  eye,  by  a  fword  or  any  other  pointed 
indrument,  is  fometimes  productive  of  immediate  death* 

In  thefe  cafes,  the  fword  pafiing  through  the  weak 
part  of  the  bone  penetrates  the  brain,  and  divides  the 
nerves  at  their  origin ;  or  perhaps  opens  fome  blood- 
veflel,  the  confequences  of  which  are  foon  fatal. 

We  obferve  on  the  exterior  furface  of  this  bone  five 
apophyfes  or  proceffes,  which  are  eafily  to  be  didin- 
guilhed.  One  of  thefe  is  placed  at  the  bottom  and 
narrowed  part  of  the  bone,  and  is  called  the  nafai 
procefs,  from  its  fupporting  the  upper  end  of  the 
bones  of  the  nofe.  The  four  others  are  called  angu¬ 
lar  or  orbitar  procefies.  They  aflid  to  form  the  orbits, 
which  are  the  cavities  on  which  the  eyes  are  placed. 

In  each  ©f  thefe  orbits  there  are  two  procefies,  one  at 
the  interior  or  great  angle,  and  the  other  at  the  exte¬ 
rior  or  little  angle  of  the  orbit.  They  are  called  the 
angular  procefies.  Between  thefe  a  ridge  is  extended 
in  form  of  an  arch,  and  on  this  the  eye-brows  are 
placed.  It  is  called  the  orbitar  or  fuperciliary  ridge, 
and  in  fome  meafure  covers  and  defends  the  globe  of 
the  eye.  There  is  a  hole  in  this  for  the  pafiage  of  the 
frontal  veflels  and  nerves.  This  arch  is  interrupted 
near  the  nofe  by  a  fmall  pit,  in  which  the  tendon  of 
the  mufculus  obliquus  major  of  the  eye  is  fixed.  From 
the  under  part  of  each  fuperciliary  ridge  a  thin  plate 
runs  a  considerable  way  backwards,  and  has  the  name 
of  orbitar ;  the  external  and  fore-part  of  this  plate- 
forms  a  finuofity  for  lodging  the  lacrymal  gland.  Be¬ 
tween  the  orbitar  plates  there  is  a  large  difcontinuation 
of  the  bone,  which  is  filled  up  by  the.  cribriform  part 
of  the  os  ethmoides. 

On  examining  the  inner  furface  of  this  bone  at  its 
under  and  middle  part,  we  obferve  an  elevation  in  form 
of  a  ridge,  which  has  been  called  the  fpinous  procefs  ; 
it  afcends  for  fome  way,  dividing  the  bone  into  two 
confiderable  foffse,  in  which  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
brain  are  placed.  To  a  narrow  furrow  in  this  ridge 
is  attached  the  extremity  of  the  falx,  as  the  membrane 
is  called,  which  divides  the  brain  into  two  hemifpheres. 

The  furrow  becoming  gradually  wider,  is  continued  to 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  bone.  It  has  the  falx 
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(f)  The  bones  of  the  feetus  being  perfe&ly  diflindl,  and  the  mufcles  in  young  perfons  not  a<fiing  much,  the 
ftiape  of  the  head  has  been  luppofed  to  depend  much  on  the  management  of  children  when  very  young.  Ve- 
falius,  who  has  remarked  the  difference  in  people  of  different  nations,  obferves  for  inflance,  that  the  head  ofl 
a  Turk  is  conical,  from  the  early  ufe  of  the  turban  ;  whilft  that  of  an  Englifhman  is  flattened  by  the  chin-ftay* 
Some  of  the  lateft  phyfiologifts  fuppofe,  with  good  reafon,  that  this  difference  is  chiefly  owing  to  certain  na* 
sural  caufes  with  which  we  are  as  yet  unacquainted*. 
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Oflcoiogy.  fixed  to  it,  and  part  of  the  longitudinal  finus  lodged 
'  in  It*.  Befidcs  the  two  fofTas,  there  are  many  depredions, 
which  appear  like  digital  impreflions,  and  owe  the: r  for¬ 
mation  wO  the  prominent  circu  evolutions  of  the  brain. 

In  the  foetus,  the  forehead  is  cornpcfed  of  two  di- 
ftinfl  bones  ;  fo  that  in  them  the  fagittal  future  reach¬ 
es  from  the  os  occipitis  to  the  nofe.  This  bone  is  al- 
mod  every  w  here  compofcd  of  two  tables  and  adiploe. 
Thefe  two  tables  feparating  horn  each  other  under 
the  eyes,  form  two  cavities,  one  on  each  fide  of  the 
face,  called  the  frontal  finufes.  Thefe  finufes  are  lined 
with  a  foft  membrane,  called  membrana  tituitaria.  In 
thefe  fmufes  a  mucus  is  fecreted,  which  is  conftantly 
palling  through  two  fmn.il  holes  into  the  nodrils,  which 
it  ferves  to  moiflen. 

The  os  frontis  is  joined  by  future  fo  rfrany  of  the 
bones  of  the  head,  viz.  to  the -  parietal  maxillary,  and 
temporal  bones  ;  to  the  os  ethmoides  ;  os  fphenoides  ; 
os  unguis  ;  and  olfa  nafi.  The  future  which  corners 
13  k  with  the  parietal  bones  is  called  the  coronal  future. 

Of  the  The  parietal  bones  are  two  in  number;  they  are 

parietal  very  thin,  and  even  tranfparent  in  fome  places.  The 

tones.  particular  figure  of  each  of  thefe  bones  is  that  of  an 

irregular  fqanre,  bordered  with  indentations  through 
its  whole  circumference,  except  at  its  lawyer  part.  It 
will  be  eafily  conceived,  that  tnefe  bones  which  com- 
pofe  the  fuperior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  cranium,  and^ 
cover  the  greated  part  of  the  brain,  form  a  kind  of 
vault.  On  their  inner  furface  we  obferve  the  marks 
of  the  veiTels  of  the  dura  mater  ;  and  at  their  upper 
edge  the  groove  for  the  fuperior  longitudinal  finus. 

The  offa  parietalia  are  joined  to  each  other  by  the 
fagittal  future  ;  to  the  os  fphenoides  and  offa  tempo- 
rum  by  the  fquamous  future  ;  to  the  os  occipitis  by 
the  lambdoidal  future  (g),  fo  called  from  its  refem- 
blance  to  the  Greek  letter  lambda  ;  and  to  the  os  ficn- 
tis  by  the  coronal  future. 

In  the  foetus,  the  parietal  bones  are  feparated  from 
the  middle  of  the  divided  os  frontis  by  a  portion  of 
j4  the  cranium  then  uno Tided.  #  . 

Of  the  oc*  The  occipital  bone  forms  the  poderior  and  inferior 
cipital  parts  of  the  ikull  ;  it  approaches  nearly  to  the  fhape  of 

bQne*  a  lozenge,  and  is  indented  throughout  three  parts  of 

its  circumference.  #  . 

There  is  a  confiderable  hole  in  the  inferior  portion 
of  this  bone,  called  the  foramen  magnum ,  through 
which  the  medulla  oblongata  pafTes  into  the  fpine.— 
The  nervi  accefTbni,  and  vertebral  arteries,  likewife  pafs 
through  it.  Behind  the  condyles  are  two  holes  for  the 
pafiage  of  cervical  veins  into  the  lateral  finufes  ;  and 
above  them  are  two  others  for  the  paffage  of  the  eighth 
pair  and  acceffory  nerves  out  of  the  head.  At  the 
fides,  and  a  little  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  foramen 
magnum,  are  two  procefies,  called  the  condyles,  one  on 
each  lide  ;  they  are  of  an  oval  figure,  and  are  covered 

with  cartilage.  r 

The  external  furface  of  this  bone  has  a  large  trani- 
verfe  arched  ridge,  under  which  the  bone  is  very  irre¬ 
gular,  where  it  affords  attachment  to  ieveral  mufcles. 
On  examining  its  inner  furface,  we  may  obferve  two 
ridges  in  form  of  a  crofs  ;  one  afeending  from  near  the 
for  mien  magnum  to  the  top  of  the  bone  ;  the  upper 
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end  of  tills  in  which  the  falx  is  fixed,  is  hollow,  for  Ofieology* 
lodging  the  fuperior  longitudinal  finus,  and  the  un-url_T— ' v 
end  has  the  third  procefs  of  the  dura  mater  £:;ed  to  it. 

The  other  ridge  which  runs  horizontally,  is  likewise 
hollow  for  containing  the  lateral  finufes.  Four  feifie 
are  formed  by  the  oofs,  two  above  and  two  below.  1 1 
the  former  are  jV-aced  the  poderior  lobes  of  the  brain, 
and  in  the  latter  the  lobes  o»f  the  cerebellum. 

At  the  bafis  of  the  cranium,  we  obferve  Jre  cunei¬ 
form  procefs  (which  is  the  name  given  to  the  great 
apophyfis  at  the  fore  part  of  this  bone)  ;  it  ferves  for 
the  reception  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  os  occipitis  is  of  geater  flrength  and  thicknefs 
than  either  of  the  other  bones  of  the  head,  though  ir¬ 
regularly  fo;  at  its  inferior  part,  where  it  is  thinned, 
it  is  covered  by  a  great  number  of  mufcles. 

This  bone,  from  its  tituation,  being  more  liable  to 
be  injured  by  f.dls  than  any  other  bone  of  the  head. 

Nature  has  wiie’iy  given  it  the  greated  flrength  at  its 
upper  part,  wheie  it  is  moil  expoled  to  danger. 

It  is  joined  to  the  parietal  bones  by  the  lambdoidal 
future,  and  to  the  ofih  temporum,  by  the  aduitarnen- 
tum  of  the  temporal  future.  It  is  likewife  connected 
to  the  os  fphenoides  by  the  cuneiform  procefs.  It  is 
by  means  of  the  os  occipitis  that  the  head  is  united  to 
the  trunk,  the  two  condyles  of  this  bone  being  corn 
netfed  to  the  fuperior  oblique  proceffes  of  the  firft  ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  neck.  1% 

There  are  two  temporal  bones,  one  on  each  fide.— Of  the 
We  may  diftinguifh  in  them  two  parts  ;  one  of  which  temporsl 
is  called  the  fquamous  or  fcaly  part ,  and  the  other  pars  01ies* 
pet'ofa  from  its  hardnefs.  This  lad  is  fhape d  like  a 
pyramid. 

Each  of  thefe  divifions  affords  proceffes  and  cavities ; 
externally  there  are  three  proceffes  ;  one  anterior,  call¬ 
ed  the  zygomatic  procefs  ;  one  poderior,  called  the 
majloid  or  maxillary  procefs ,  from  its  refemblance  to  a 
nipple  ;  and  one  inferior,  called  the  ftyloid  procefs >  be- 
caufe  it  is  fhaped  like  a  fliletto,  or  dagger. 

The  cavities  are,  1.  The  meatus  auditorius  exter- 
nus.  2.  A  large  fofla  which  ferves  for  the  articulation 
of  the  lower  jaw  ;  it  is  before  the  meatus  auditorius, 
and  immediately  under  the  zygomatic  procefs.  3.  The 
ftylo-maftoid  hole,  fo  called  from  its  fituation  between 
the  dyloid  and  maftoid  proceffes ;  it  is  likewife  ftyled 
the  aqusedu61  of  Fallopius,  and  affords  a  paifage  to  the 
portio  dura  of  the  auditory,  or  feventh  pair  of  nerves. 

4.  Below,  and  on  the  fore  part  of  die  lad  foramen,  we 
obferve  part  of  the  jugular  fofla,  in  which  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  is  lodged.  Anterior 
and  fuperior  to  this  folia  is  the  orifice  of  a  foramen, 
through  which  paifes  the  carotid  artery.  This  foramen 
runs  firfi  upwards  and  then  forwards,  forming  a  kind 
of  elbow,  and  terminates  at  the  end  of  the  os  petro- 
fum.— At  this  part  of  each  temporal  bone,  we  may  ob¬ 
ferve  the  opening  of  the  Eudachian  tube,  a  canal  whkh 
paffes  from  the  ear  to  the  back  part  of  the  nofe. 

In  examining  the  internal  furface  of  thefe  bones,  we 
may  remark  the  triangular  figure  of  their  petrous  pare 
which  feparates  two  foff®  ;  one  fuperior  and  anterior  ; 
the  other  inferior  and  poderior  :  the  latter  of  thefe 
compofes  part  of  the  fofla,  in  which  the  cerebellum  is 
4  R  placed  ; 
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Ofteology.  placed}  and  the  former,  a  portion  of  the  leafl  feffa  for 
the  bails  of  the  brain.  On  the  poflerior  fide  of  the 
pars  petrofa,  we  obferve  the  meatus  auditorus  internus, 
into  which  enters  the  double  nerve  of  the  feventh  pair. 
On  the  under  fide  of  this  procefs,  part  of  a  hole  ap¬ 
pears,  which  is  common  to  the  temporal  and  occipital 
bones ;  through  it  the  lateral  fmus,  the  eighth  pair,  and 
acceffory  nerves,  pais  out  of  the  head. 

The  pars  petrofa  contains  feveral  little  bones  called 
the  bones  of  the  ear ;  which,  as  they  do  not  enter  into 
the  formation  of  the  cranium,  (hall  be  deferibed  when 
we  are  treating  of  the  organs  of  hearing. 

The  offa  temporum  are  joined  to  the  offa  malarum, 
by  the  zygomatic  futures  ;  to  the  parietal  bones,  by  the 
fquamous  futures  ;  to  the  os  occipitis,  by  the  lambdoi- 
dal  future  ;  and  to  the  fphenoid  bone,  by  the  future  of 
1 6  that  name. 

Of  the  os  This  bone,  from  its*  fituation  amidtt  the  other  bones 
iphenoides.0f  the  head,  has  been  fometimes  called  cunciforme.  It 
is  of  a  very  irregular  figure,  and  has  been  compared  to 
a  bat  with  its  wings  extended. 

It  is  commonly  divided  into  its  middle  part  or  body, 
and  its  fides  or  wings. 

The  fore  part  of  the  body  has  a  fpine  or  ridge,  which 
makes  part  of  the  feptum  narium.  The  upper  part  of 
each  wing  forms  a  (hare  of  the  temple.  The  fore  part 
of  this  belongs  to  the  orbit ;  while  the  under  and  back 
part,  termed  famous  procefs,  is  lodged  in  the  bafe  of  the 
fkull  at  the  point  of  the  pars  petrofa.  But  two  of  the 
jnoft  remarkable  proceffes  are  the  pterygoid  or  aliform, 
one  on  each  fide  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  at  no  great 
diftance  from  it-  Each  of  thefe  procefles  is  divided  into 
two  wings,  and  of  thefe  the  exterior  one  is  the  wideft. 
The  other  terminates  in  a  hook-like  procefs. 

The  internal  furface  of  this  bone  affords  three  foffie. 
Two  of  thefe  are  formed  by  the  wings  of  the  bone, 
and  make  part  of  the  letter  foffse  of  the  bails  of  the 
cranium.  The  third,  which  is  fmaller,  is  on  the  top 
of  the  body  of  the  bone  ;  and  is  called  fella  turcica , 
from  its  refemblance  to  a  Turkifh  faddle.  This  folia, 
in  which  the  pituitary  gland  is  placed,  has  pofteriorly 
and  anteriorly  proceffes  called  the  clinoid proeejjes . 

There  are  twelve  holes  in  this  bone,  viz.  fix  on  each 
fide.  The  firfl  is  the  paffage  of  the  optic  nerve  and 
ocular  artery  ;  the  fecond,  or  large  flit,  tranfmits  the 
third,  fourth,  fixth,  and  firfl  part  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves  with  the  ocular  vein ;  the  third  hole  gives  paf¬ 
fage  to  the  fecond  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  ;  and  the 
fourth  hole  to  the  third  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves.  The  fifth  hole  is  the  paffage  of  the  artery  of 
the  dura  mater.  The  fixth  hole  is  fituated  above  the 
pterygoid  procefs  of  the  fphenoid  bone:  through  it  a  re¬ 
flected  branch  of  the  fecond  part  of  the  fifth  pair  paffes. 

Within  the  fubflance  of  the  os  fphenoides  there  are 
two  finufes  feparated  by  a  bony  plate.  They  are  lined 
with  the  pituitary  membrane  ;  and,  like  the  frontal  fi¬ 
nufes,  feparate  a  mucus  which  paffes  into  the  noflrils. 

The  os  fphenoides  is  joined  to  all  the  bones  of  the 
cranium ;  and  likewife  to  the  olfa  maxillaria,  offa  raa- 
larum,  offa  palati,  and  vomer. 

This  bone  makes  part  of  the  bafis  of  the  fkull,  aflifls 
in  forming  the  orbits,  and  affords  attachment  to  feve¬ 
ral  mufcles. 

The  os  ethmoides  is  fituated  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
bafis  of  the  cranium,  and  is  of  a  very  irregular  figure. 
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From  the  great  number  of  holes  with  which  it  is  pierced,  Ofte  >!ogy. 
it  is  fometimes  called  os  cribrifor??ie  or  ficve-like  bone.  \r— J 

It  confitts  of  a  middle  part  and  two  fides.  The  *7 
middle  part  is  formed  of  a  thin  bony  plate,  in  which  ^  the  05 
are  an  infinite  number  of  holes  that  afford  a  paffage  to ^h^°^.es 
filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerve.  From  the  middle  offorme> 
this  plate,  both  on  the  outfide  and  from  within,  there 
rifes  up  a  procefs,  which  may  be  eafily  diflinguifhed. 

The  inner  one  is  called  crifta  galli ,  from  its  fuppofed 
refemblance  to  a  cock’s  comb.  To  this  procefs  the 
falx  of  the  dura  mater  is  attached.  The  exterior  pro¬ 
cefs,  which  has  the  fame  common  bafis  as  the  crifta 
galli,  is  a  fine  lamella  which  is  united  to  the  vomer  ; 
and  divides  the  cavity  of  the  noflrils,  though  unequally, 
it  being  generally  a  little  inclined  to  one  fide. 

The  lateral  parts  of  this  bone  are  compofed  of  a 
cellular  fubflance  ;  and  thefe  cells  are  fo  very  intricate, 
that  their  figure  or  number  cannot  be  deferibed.  Ma¬ 
ny  writers  have  on  this  account  called  this  part  of  the 
bone  the  labyrinth.  Thefe  cells  are  externally  covered 
with  a  very  thin  bony  lamella.  This  part  of  the  bone 
is  called  the  os  planum ,  and  forms  part  of  the  orbit. 

The  different  cells  of  this  bone,  which  are  numerous, 
and  which  are  every  where  lined  with  the  pituitary 
membrane,  evidently  ferve  to  enlarge  the  cavity  of  the 
« nofe,  in  which  the  organ  of  fmelling  refides. 

This  bone  is  joined  to  the  os  fphenoides,  os  frontis,  off a 
maxillaria,  offa  palati,  offanafi,  ofia  unguis,  and  vomer. 

The  ancients,  who  confidered  the  brain  as  the  feat 
of  all  the  humours,  imagined  that  this  vifeus  difehar- 
ged  its  redundant  moiflure  through  the  holes  of.  the 
ethmoid*  bone.  And  the  vulgar  (till  think,  that  ab- 
feeffes  of  the  brain  difeharge  themfelves  through  the 
mouth  and  ears,  and  that  fnuff  isTiable  to  get  into  the 
head  ;  but  neither  fnuff  nor  the  matter  or  an  abfeefs 
are  more  capable  of  patting  through  the  cribriform  bone, 
than  the  ferofity  which  they  fuppofed  was  difeharged 
through  it  in  a  common  cold.-'  All  the  holes  of  the 
ethmoid  bone  are  filled  up  with  the  branches  of  the  ol¬ 
factory  nerve.  Its  inner  part  is  likewife  covered  with 
the  dura  mater,  and  its  cells  are  every  where  lined  with 
the  pituitary  membrane  ;  fo  that  neither  matter  nor 
any  other  fluid  can  poffibly  pafs  through  this  bone  ei¬ 
ther  externally  or  internally.  Matter  is  indeed  fome¬ 
times  difeharged  through  the  noflrils  ;  but  the  feat  of 
the  difeafe  is  in  the  finufes  of  the  nofe,  and  not  in  the 
brain ;  and  impoflhumations  are  obferved  to  take  place 
in  the  ear,  which  fuppurate  and  difeharge  themfelves 
externally. 

Before  we  leave  the  bones  of  the  head,  we  wifh  to 
make  fome  general  observations  on  its  flruClure  and  fi¬ 
gure. — As  the  cranium  might  have  been  compofed 
of  a  fingle  bone,  the  articulation  of  its  feveral  bones 
being  abfolutely  without  motion,  it  may  be  afked  per¬ 
haps,  Why  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  bones,  and  fo  great 
number  of  futures  \  Many  advantages  may  poffibly 
arife  from  this  plurality  of  bones  and  futures,  which 
may  not  yet  have  been  obferved.  We  are  able,  how¬ 
ever,  to  point  out  many  ufeful  ends,  which  could  only 
be  accomplifhed  by  this  peculiarity  of  flruClure. —  In 
this,  as  in  all  the  other  works  of  nature,  the  great 
wifdom  of  the  Creator  is  evinced,  and  cannot  fail  to 
excite  our  admiration  and  gratitude. 

The  cranium,  by  being  divided  into  feveral  bone?, 
grows  much  fatter  and  with  greater  facility,  than  if  it 
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was  compofed  of  one  piece  only.  In  the  foetus,  the  verfe  future 
bones,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  are  perfe&ly  diftind 
from  each  other.  The  oftification  begins  in  the  middle 
of  each  bone,  and  proceeds  gradually  to  the  circum¬ 
ference.  Hence  the  offifi cation,  and  of  courfe  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  head,  is  carried  on  from  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  points  at  the  fame  time,  and  the  bones  conie- 
quently  approach  each  other  in  the  fame  proportion. 

To  illuftrate  this  doHrine  more  clearly,  if  it  can  want 
further  illuftration,  fuppofe  it  neceffary  for  the  parietal 
bones,  which  compofe  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  to 
extend  their  odification,  and  form  the  fore  part  of  the 
head  likewife. — Is  it  not  evident,  that  this  procefs  woilld 
be  much  more  tedious  than  it  is  now,  when  the  os  fron- 
tis  and  the  parietal  bones  are  both  growing  at  the  fame 
time  ?  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  heads  of  young 
people,  in  which  the  bones  begin  to  touch  each  other, 
increafe  {lowly  ;  and  that  the  proportionate  increafe 
of  the  volume  of  the  head  is  greater  in  three  months 
in  the  foetus,  than  it  is  perhaps  in  twenty-four  months 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years. 

The  futures,  exclufive  of  their  advantages  in  fu- 
fpending  the  proceffes  of  the  dura  mater,  are  evidently 
of  great  utility  in  preventing  the  too  great  extent  of 
fractures  of  the  fkull. — Suppofe,  for  in  fiance,  that  by 
a  fall  or  blow,  one  of- the  bones  of  the  cranium  be¬ 
comes  fradlured.  The  f  ffure,  which  in  a  head  compo¬ 
fed  of  only  one  hone,  would  be  liable  to  extend  itfelr 
through  the  whole  of  it,  is  checked,  and  fometimes 
perhaps  flopped  by  the  firff  future  it  meets,  and  the 
effects  of  the  injury  are  confined  to  the  bone  on  which 
the  blow  was  received,  lluyfch,  indeed,  and  fome 
others,  will  not  allow  the  futures  to  be  of  any  fuch 
ufe  ;  but  cafes  have  been  met  with  where  they  feemed 
to  have  had  this  effect,  and  in  young  fubjefts  their  uti¬ 
lity  in  this  refpeft  mud  be  hill  more  obvious. 

The  fpherical  fhape  of  the  head  feems  likewife  to 
render  it  more  capable  of  refilling  external  violence 
than  any  other  fhape  would  do.  In  a  vault,  the  parts 
mutually  fupport  and  flrengthen  each  other,  and  this 
happens  in  the  cranium. 

£  2.  Proper  Bones  of  the  Face . 

The  face,  which  confifls  of  a  great  number  of  bones, 
is  commonly  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  jaws. 

The  upper  jaw  confifls  of  thirteen  bones,  exclusive  of 
the  teeth.  Of  thefe,  fix  are  placed  on  each  fide  of 
the  maxilla  fuperior,  and  one  in  the  middle. 

The  bones,  which  are  in  pairs,  are  the  offa  mala- 
rum,  ofTa  maxillaria,  offa  nafi,  oifa  unguis,  ofla  palati, 
and  ofla  fpongiofa  inferiora.  The  Angle  bone  is  the 

Thefe  are  the  prominent  fquare  bones  which  are 
placed  under  the  eyes,  forming  part  of  the  orbits  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  cheeks.  Each  of  them  affords 
three  furfaces  ;  one  exterior  and  a  little  convex  ;  afe- 
cond  fuperior  and  concave,  forming  the  inferior  part 
and  fides  of  the  orbit  ;  and  a  third  poflenor,  ‘rregular, 
and  hollowed  for  the  lodgement  of  the  lower  part  of 

^Thrangks^each  bone  form  four  proceffes,  two 
ef  which  may  be  called  orbitar  precedes  ;  of  theie  the 
upper  one  is  joined  by  future  to  the  os  frontis,  and 
that  below  to  the  maxillary  bone.  The 
nefod  with  the  os  fphenoides  by  means  oi  the  uani 
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YUlt  ,  and  the  fourth  Is  joined  to  the  zygoma- Ofteology- 

tic  procefs  of  the  temporal  bone,  with  which  it  forms  '  v  4 
the  zygoma.  20 

Thefe  bones,  which  are  of  a  very  irregular  figure,  of  the  off* 
are  fo  called  becaufe  they  form  the  moll  con (iderable maxillaria 
portion  of  the  upper  jaw.  They  are  two  in  number,  fuperiora* 
and  generally  remain  diftinft  through  life. 

Of  the  many  proceffes  which  are  to  be  feen  on  thefe 
bones,  and  which  are  connected  with  the  bones  of  the 
face  and  fkull,  we  fhall  deferibe  only  the  moft  remark¬ 
able. 

One  of  thefe  proceffes  is  at  the  upper  and  fore  part 
of  the  bone,  making  part  of  the  fide  of  the  nofe,  and 
called  the  nafal  procefs .  Another  forms  a  kind  of  cir¬ 
cular  fvveep  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  bone,  in  which 
are  the  alveoli  or  fockets  for  the  teeth  :  this  is  called 
the  alveolar  procefs .  A  third  procefs  is  united  to  the 
os  mate  on  each  fide.  Between  this  and  the  nafal  pro¬ 
cefs  there  is  a  tliin  plate,  which  forms  a  (hare  of  the 
orbit,  and  lies  over  a  paffage  for  the  fuperior  maxillary 
veffels  and  nerves.— The  alveolar  procefs  has  pofteriorly 
a  confiderable  tuberofity  on  its  internal  lurface,  called 
the  maxillary  tuberofity . 

Behind  the  alveolar  procefs  we  obferve  two  horizon¬ 
tal  lamellae,  which,  uniting  together,  form  part  of  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  divide  it  from  the  nofe.  The 
hollownefs  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  owing  to  this 
partition's  being  feated  fomewhat  higher  than  the  al¬ 
veolar  procefs.— At  the  fore  part  of  the  horizontal  la¬ 
mellae  there  is  a  hole  called/cr^<?«  incifivum ,  through 
'  which  fmall  blood-veflels  and  nerves  go  between  the 
mouth  and  nofe. 

In  viewing  thefe  bones  internally,  we  obferve  a  folia 
in  the  inferior  portion  of  the  nafal  procefs,  which, 
with  the  os  unguis  and  os  fpongiofum  inferius,  forms 
a  paffage  for  the  lachrymal  dutt. 

Where  thefe  two  bones  are  united  to  each  other* 
thw  projeft  fomewhat  upwards  and  forwards,  leaving 
between  them  a  furrow,  into  which  the  lower  portion 
of  the  feptum  nafi  is  admitted. 

Each  of  thefe  bones  being  hollow,  a  confiderable  li- 
nus  is  formed  under  its  orbitar  part.  This  cavity  * 
which  is  ufually  named  after  Highmore,  though  it  was 
deferibed  by  Fallopius  and  others  before  Ins  time,  is 
lined  w  ith  the  pituitary  membrane.  It  is  intended  for 
the  fame  purpofes  as  the  other  fvnufes  of  the  nofe,  and 
opens  into  the  no  Arils.  , 

The  ofla  maxillaria  are  connected  with  the  greyer 
part  of  the  bones  of  the  face  and  cranium,  and  aflift  in 
forming  not  only  the  cheeks,  but  likewife  the  palate, 

nofe,  and  orbits.  r  _ 

The  offa  nafi  form  two  irregular  fquare?.  They  are  Of  the 
thicker  and  narrower  above  than  below.  Externally  nafi. 
they  are  fomewhat  convex,  and  internally  {lightly  con¬ 
cave  Thefe  bones  confiitute  the  upper  part  of  the 
nofe.  At  theif  fore  part  they  are  united  to  each  o- 
ther,  above  to  the  os  frontis,  by  their  fides  to  the  offa 
maxillaria  fuperiora,  pofteriorly  and  interiorly  to  the 
feptum  narium,  and  below  to  the  cartilages  that  com- 

uofe  the  reft  of  the  noftrils.  #  22  ** 

^  Thefe  little  tranfparent  bones  owe  their  name  to  Of  the 
their  fuppofed  refemblance  to  a  finger-nail.  Sometimes 
they  are  called  offa  lachrymaha,  from  their  concurring 
with  the  nafal  procefs  of  each  maxillary  bone  in  form¬ 
ing  a  lodgement  for  the  lachrymal  fac  and  dudt- 
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irregular  figure.  Their 
finooth  parts,  divided 
by  a  middle  ridge.  One  of  thefe  parts,  which  is  con¬ 
cave  and  neareft  to  the  nofe,  ferves  to  fupport  the  la¬ 
chrymal!  fac  and  part  of  the  lachrymal  dud.  The  o- 
ther,  which  is  flat-,  forms  a  fmall  part  of  the  orbit. 

Each  of  thefe  hones  is  connedcd  with  the  os  fron- 
tis,  os  ethmoides,  and  os  maxilla]  e  fuperius. 

Thefe  bones,  which  are  iituated  at  the  back  part  of 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  between  the  os  fphenoides  and 
the  ofla  maxiilaria  fuperiora,  are  "of  a  very  irregular 
lhape,  and  ferve  to  form  the  nafal  and  maxillary  f ofla, 
and  a  linail  portion  of  the  orbit.  Where  they  are  uni¬ 
ted  to  each  other,  they  life  up  into  a  fpine  on  their 
internal  furface.  '1  his  fpine  appears  to  be  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  that  of  the  fnperior  maxillary  bones,  and  helps 
to  form  the  feptum  nariurm^ 

Thefe  bones  are  joined  fotlie  olfa  maxiilaria  fuperi- 
era,  os  ethmoides.  os  fphenoides,  and  vcmcr. 

Of  the  vo-  This  bone  derives  its  name  from  its  refemblance  to 
nier.  a  ploughiharo.  It  is  a  long  and  flat  bone,  fomewhat 
thicker  at  its  back  than  at  its  fore  part.  At  its  upper 
part  we  obleive  a  furrow  extending  through  its  whole 
length.  The  pofleiior  and  largefl  part  of  this  furrow 
receives  a  procefs  of  the  fphenoid  bone.  From  this 
the  furrow  advances  forwards,  and  becoming  narrower 
and  fhallower,  receives  fome  part  of  the  nafal  lamella 
ethmoidea  ;  the  reft  ferves  to  fupport  the  middle  car¬ 
tilage  of  the  nofe. 

The  inferior  portion  of  this  bone  is  placed  on  the 
nafal  fpine  of  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones,  which 
we  mentioned  in  our  defeription  of  die  ofla  palati. 

The  vomer  is  united  to  the  os  fphenoides,  os  eth¬ 
moides,  ofla  maxiilaria  fuperiora,  and  ofla  palati.  It 
forms  part  of  the  feptum  narium,  by  dividing  the  back 
25  part  of  the  nofe  into  two  noflrils. 

Of  the  ofla  The  parts  which  are  ulually  deferibed  by  this  name, 
do  not  feem  to  defeive  to  be  diflinguiflied  as  diftind 
bones,  except  in  young  fubjeds.  They  confift  of  a 
fpongy  lamella  in  each  noflril,  which  is  united  to  the 
fpongy  lamina  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  of  which  they  are 
by  fome  confldered  as  a  part. 

Each  of  thefe  lamellae  is  lengeft:  from  behind  for¬ 
wards  ;  with  its  convex  furface  turned  towards  the 
feptum  narium,  and  its  concave  part  towards  the  max¬ 
illary  bene,  covering  the  opening  of  the  lachrymal  dud 
into  the  nrfe. 

Thefe  bones  are  covered  with  the  pituitary  mem¬ 
brane  ;  and,  Lcfides  their  connexion  with  the  ethmoid 
bone,  are  joined  to  the  ofla  maxiilaria  fuperiora,  cfla 
palati,  and  ofla  unguis. 

The  maxilla  inferior,  or  lower  jaw,  which  in  its  fliape 
maxilla  in-  relembles  a  horle-flioe,  Confifts  of  two  difthid  bones 
ferior.  [n  tpe  fxms ;  but  thefe  unite  together  foon  after  birth, 
fo  as  to  form  only  one  bone.  The  upper  ed  ge  of  this 
bone,  lihe  the  os  maxillare  fuperius,  has  an  alveolar 
procefs,  iurnifhed  witli  focketr  for  the  teeth. 

On  each  fide  the  poftcrior  part  of  the  bone  rifes  al- 
moft  perpendicularly  into  two  procefles.  The  higheft 
of  thefe,  called  the  coronoid  procefs,  is  pointed  and 
thin,  and  ferves  for  the  infertion  of  the  temporal  muf- 
cle.  The  other,  or  condyloid  procefs  as  it  is  called, 
is  fhorter  and  thicker,  and  ends  in  an  oblong  rounded 
head,  which  is  received  into  a  fofla  of  the'  temporal 
bone,  and  is  formed  for  a  moveable  articulation  with 
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the  cranium.  This  joint  is  furniftied  with  a  moveable  Oftcology, 
cartilage.  At  the  bottom  of  each  coronoid  procefs, 
on  its  inner  part,  we  obferve  a  foramen  extending  un¬ 
der  the  roots  of  all  the  teeth,  and  terminating  at  the 
outer  furface  of  the  bone  near  the  chin.  Each  of  thefe 
camls  tranfmits  an  rrtery,  vein,  and  nerve,  from  which 
branches  are  font  on  to  the  teeth. 

The  lower  jaw  is  capable  of  a  great  variety  of  mo¬ 
tion.  By  Aiding  the  condyles  from  the  cavity  towards 
the  eminences  on  each  fide,  we  bring  it  horizontally 
forwards,  as  in  biting  ;  or  we  may  bring  the  condyles 
only  forward,  and  uit  the  reft  of  the  jaw  backward, 
as  in  opening  the  mouth.  We  are  like  wife  able  to 
Aide  the  condyles  alternately  backwards  and  forwards 
from  the  cavity  to  the  eminence,  and  vLs  verju,  as  in 
grinding  the  teeth.  The  cartilages,  by  adapting  them- 
felvcs  to  the  different  inequalities  in  thel'e  leveral  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  jaw,  ferve  to  fecure  the  articulation,  and 
to  prevent  any  injuries  from  fridion. 

The  alveolar  procefles  are  compofed  of  an  outer  and 
inner  bony  plate,  united  together  by  thin  partitions,, 
which  at  the  fore  part  of  die  jaw  divide  the  procefles 
into  as  many  fockets  as  there  are  teeth.  £ut  at  the 
back  part  of  the  jaw,  where  the  teeth  have  more  than 
one  root,  we  And  a  diftind  cell  for  each  root.  In 
both  jaws  thefe  procefles  begin  to  be  formed  with  the 
teeth  ;  they  likewife  accompany  them  in  their  growth, 
and  gradually  difappear  when  the  teeth  are  removed. 
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§  ?.  Oj  the  Teeth . 

T 11 F.  teeth  are  bones  of  a  particular  ftrudure,  form-  of  the 
ed  for  the  purpofes  of  maftication  and  the  articulation  teeth, 
of  the  voice.  It  will  be  neceflaiy  to  confider  their 
compofition  and  Agure,  their  number  and  arrangement, 
and  the  time  and  order  in  which  they  appear. 

In  each  tooth  we  may  diftinguifli  a  body,  a  neck, 
and  a  root  or  fangs. 

The  body  of  the  tooth  is  that  part  xvhich  appears 
above  the  gums.  The  root  is  Axed  into  the  locket, 
and  the  neck  is  the  middle  part  between  the  two. 

The  teeth  are  compofed  of  tw^o  fubftances,  viz.  ena¬ 
mel  and  bone.  The  enamel,  or  the  vitrecus  or  corti¬ 
cal  part  of  the  tooth,  is  a  white  and  very  hard  and 
compad  fubftance  peculiar  to  the  teeth,  and  appears 
fibrous  or  ftriated  when  broken.  This  fubftance  is 
thickeft  on  the  grinding  furface,  and  becoming  gradu¬ 
ally  thimwr,  terminates  infeniibly  at  the  neck  of  the 
tooth.  Ruyfcli*  affirmed,  that  he  could  trace  the  *  Thcfaur. 
arteries  into  the  h.irdeft^  part  of  the  teeffi  ;  Liewen-  o.  no  27. 
hoeck  fufpeded  the  Abies  of  the  enamel  to  be  fot  Arcan. 
many  vefTcls  ;  and  Monro  £  fays,  he  has  frequently 
jeded  the  veflels  of  the  teeth  in  children,  fo  as  to  mak E' 
the  infide  of  the  cortex  appear  perfectly  red.  But  it  \Annt  of 
is  certain,  that  it  is  not  tinged  by  a  madder  diet,  and  the  Human 
that  no  injedion  w  ill  ever  reach  it,  fo  that  it  has  no  Bones, 
appearanc?  of  being  vafcular  ||  _  f  Hunter  cm 

%  1  he  bony  part,  which  compofes  the  inner  fubftance  the  Teeth. 
of  the  body,  neck,  and  root  of  the  tooth,  refcunbles 
other  bones  in  its  ftrudure,  but  it  is  much  harder  than 
the  moft  com  pad  part  of  bones  in  general.  As  a 
tooth  when  once  formed  receives  no  tinge  from  a  mad¬ 
der  diet,  and  as  the  minuteft  injedions  do  not  pene¬ 
trate  into  its  fubftance,  this  part  of  a  tooth  has,  like 
the  enamel,  been  fuppofed  not  to  be  vafcular.  But 
when  w  e  confider  that  the  fangs  of  a  tooth  are  inverted 

bv 
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Oftcology  by  a  periofteum,  and  that  the  fwellmgs  of  thcfe  fangs 
Y~w  are  analogous  to  the  fwellings  of  other  bones,  we  may 
reafonably  conclude,  that  there  is  a  fimilarity  of  ftruc- 
ture;  and  that  this  bony  part  has  a  circulation  through 
its  fubftance,  although  "from  its  hardnefs  we  are  unable 
to  demonftrate  its  veffels. 

In  each  tooth  we  find  an  inner  cavity,  into  which 
enter  an  artery*  vein,  and  nerve.  This  cavity  begins 
by  a  fmall  opening,  and  becoming  larger,  terminates 
in  the  body  of  the  tooth.  In  advanced  life  this  hole 
fomelimes  clofes,  and  the  tooth  is  of  couvfe  rendered 
infenfible. 

The  periofteum  furrounds  the  teeth  from  their  fangs 
to  a  little  beyond  their  bony  fockets,  where  we  find  it 
adhering  to  the  gums.  This  membrane,  while  it  in- 
clofes  the  teeth,  ferves  at  the  fame  time  to  line  the 
fockets,  fo  that* it  may  be  confidered  as  common  to 
both. 

The  teeth  are  like  wife  fecured  in  their  fockets  by 
means  of  die  gums  ;  a  red,  vafcular,  firm,  and  elaftic 
fubftance,  that  pofteifes  but  little  lenfibility.  In  the 
gums  of  infants  we  find  a  hard  ridge  extending  through 
their  whole  length,  but  no  fuch  ridge  is  to  be  Teen  in 
old  people  who  have  loft  their  teeth. 

The  number  of  the  teeth  in  both  jaws  at  full  matu¬ 
rity,  ufually  varies  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-two. 
They  are  commonly  divided  into  three  clafies,  viz.  in- 
cifores,  canini,  and  grinders  or  molares  (h).  The  in* 
cifores  are  the  four  teeth  in  the  fore  part  of  each  jaw. 
They  have  each  of  them  two  furfaces ;  one  anterior  and 
convex,  the  other  pofterior  and  (lightly  concave,  both 
of  which  terminate  in  a  iharp  edge.  They  are  called 
incifores  from  their  ufe  in  dividing  the  food.  *1  hey 
are  ufually  broader  and  thicker  in  the  upper  than  in  the 
under  jaw  ;  and,  by  being  placed  fomewhat  obliquely, 
generally  fall  over  the  latter. 

The  canini  derive  their  name  from  their  refemblance 
to  a  dog's  tufks,  being  the  longeft  of  all  the  teeth. 
We  find  one  on  each  fide  of  the  incifores,  fo  that  there 
are  two  canini  in  each  jaw.  Their  fang  refembles  that 
of  the  incifores,  but  is  much  larger  ;  and  in  their  fhape 
they  appear  like  an  incifer  with  its  edge  worn  off,  fo 
as  to  terminate  in  a  narrow  point. 

Thefe  teeth  not  being  calculated  for  cutting  and  di¬ 
viding  the  food  like  the  incifores,  or  for  grinding  it 
like  the  molares,  feem  to  be  intended  for  laying  hold 
of  fubftances  (i). 

The  molares  or  grinders,  of  which  there  are  ten  m 
each  jaw,  are  fo  called,  becaufe  from  their  (hape  and 
fiz'e  they  are  fitted  for  grinding  the  food..  Each  of 
the  incifores  and  canini  is  fumifhed  only  with  one 
fang;  but  in  the  molares  of  the  under  jaw  we  conftant- 
Iv  find  two  fangs,  and  in  thofe  of  the  upper  jaw  three 
fangs.  Tliefc  &ngs  are  femetimes  feparated  into  two 
points,  and  each  of  tlieie  points  has  forne  rimes  been 
deferibed  as  a  diftind  fang. 
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The  two  firft  cf  the  molares,  or  thofe  r.er.reft  to  die  Ofi colony- 
canine  teeth  on  each  fide,  differ  from  the  other  three, w 
and  are  with  great  propriety  named  bicufp’tdes  by  Mr 
Hunter.  They  have  (ometimes  only  one  root,  and 
feem  to  be  of  a  middle  nature  between  the  incifores 
and  the  larger  molares.  The  two  next  are  much  lar¬ 
ger.  The  fifth  or  laft  grinder  on  each  tide  is  fr/vallei* 
and  fhorter  than  the  reft  ;  and  from  its  not  cutting  the 
gum  till  after  the  age  of  twenty,  and  lometimes  not  till 
much  later  in  life,  is  called  dens  fapienti*. 

There  is  in  the  fhudhire  and  arrangement  of  all 
thefe  teeth  an  art  which  cannot  be  fufficiently  admired. 

To  underftand  it  properly,  it  will  be  ncceflVuyto  ccn- 
fider  the  under  jaw  as  a  kind  of  lever,  with  its  fixed 
points  at  its  articulations  with  the  temporal  bones: — it 
will  be  right  to  obferve,  too,  that  its  powers  arife  from 
its  different  mufcles,  but  in  elevation  chiefly  from  the 
temporalis  and  maffeter ;  and  that  the  aliment  confti- 
tutes  the  objeft  of  refiftance.  It  will  appear,  them 
that  the  molares,  by  being  placed  neareft  the  centre  oi 
motion,  are  calculated  to  profs  with  a  much  greater 
force  than  the  other  teeth,  independent  of  their  grind¬ 
ing  powers  which  they  poffcfs  by  means  of  the  ptery¬ 
goid  mufcles  ;  and  that  it  is  for  this  reafon  we  put  be¬ 
tween  them  any  hard  body  we  wifh  to  break. 

The  canini  and  incifores  are  placed  farther  from  this 
point,  and  of  courfe  cannot  exert  fo  much  force  ;  but 
they  are  made  for  cutting  and  tearing  the  food,  and 
this  form  feems  to  make  amends  for  their  deficiency  in 
ftrength. 

There  are  examples  of  children  who  have  come  into 
the  world  with  two,  three,  and  even  four  teeth  :  but 
thefe  examples  are  very  rare  ;  and  it  is  feldom  before 
the  feventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  month  after  birth,  that 
the  incifores,  which  are  the  firft  formed,  begin  to  pafs 
through  the  gum.  The  fymptoms  of  dentition,  how¬ 
ever,  in  confequence  of  irritation  from  the  teeth,  fre¬ 
quently  take  place  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  month.  A.- 
bout  the  twentieth  or  twenty -fourth  month,  the  canini 
and  two  molares  make  their  appearance. 

The  dangerous  fymptoms  that  fometimes  accompany 
dentition,  are  owing  to  the  preffure  of  the  teeth  on 
the  gum,  which  they  irritate  io  as  to  excite  pain  and 
inflammation.  This  irritation  feems  to  occafion  a  gra¬ 
dual  xvafting  of  the  gum  at  the  part,  till  at  length  the 
tooth  makes  it  appearance. 

The  fymptoms  are  more  or  lefs  alarming,  m  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  refiftance  which  the  gum  affords  to  the 
teeth,  and  according  to  the  number  of  teeth  which 
may  chance  to  feek  a  paflagc  at  the  fame  time.  Were 
they  all  to  appear  at  once,  children  would  iall  victims 
to  the  pain  and  excefiive  irritation  ;  but  Nature  has  fo 
verv  wifely  difpofed  them,  that  they  ufually  appear 
one  after  the  other,  with  fome  diftance  cf  .time  be¬ 
tween.  each.  The  firft  incifor  that  appears  is  generally 
in  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  followed  by  one  in  the  up- 


C)  Mr  though,  gropor  ..  v.rpthh  Mo, 

th.  .nol,«,  i.  0.11=  tho  »**>  1  -  1>0  8™  *•  *— 

of  grinders  only  to  the  three  laft  teeth  on  each  flue.  fimilarkv  in  (hape,  filiation,  and  ufc, 

the  molt  perfectly  carnivorous. 
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Ofteology  per  jaw,  Sometimes  the  canini,  but  more  commonly 
~~  one  of  the  molares,  begins  to  pafs  through  the  gum 
firft. 

Thefe  20  teeth,  viz.  eight  incifores,  four  canini,  and 
eight  molares,  are  called  temporary  or  milk  teeth ,  be- 
caufe  they  are  all  fhed  between  the  age  of  feven  and 
i  4,  and  are  fucceeded  by  what  are  called  the  pennanent 
or  adult  teeth.  The  latter  are  of  a  firmer  texture,  and 
have  larger  fangs. 

Thefe  adult  teeth  being  placed  in  a  diftin#  fet  of 
alveoli,  the  upper  fockets  gradually  difappear,  as  the 
under  ones  increafe  in  fize,  till  at  length  the  tempora¬ 
ry,  or  upper  teeth,  having  no  longer  any  fupport,  con- 
fequently  fall  out. 

To  thefe  20  teeth  which  fucceed  the  temporary 
ones,  1 2  others  are  afterwards  added*  viz.  three  mo¬ 
lares  on  each  fide  in  both  jaws ;  and  in  order  to  make 
room  for  this  addition,  we  find  that  the  jaws  gradually 
lengthen  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  teeth  ;  fo 
that  with  20  teeth,  they  feem  to  be  as  completely  fill¬ 
ed  as  they  are  afterwards  with  32.  This  is  the  reafon 
why  the  face  is  rounder  and  flatter  in  children  than  in 
adults. 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  teeth,  we  may 
cbferve,  that  in  a  foetus  of  four  months,  the  alveolar 
procefs  appears  only  as  a  fiiallow  longitudinal  groove, 
divided  by  minute  ridges  into  a  number  of  intermediate 
depreflions  ;  in  each  of  which  we  find  a  fmall  pulpy 
fubftance,  furroUnded  by  a  vafcular  membrane.  This 
pulp  gradually  oflifies,  and  its  lower  part  is  lengthened 
out  to  form  the  fang.  When  the  bony  part  of  the 
tooth  is  formed,  its  furface  begins  to  be  incrufted  with 
the  enamel.  How  the  latter  is  formed  and  depofited, 
we  are  not  yet  able  to  determine. 

The  rudiments  of  fome  of  the  adult  teeth  begin  to 
be  formed  at  a  very  early  period,  for  the  pulp  of  one  of 
the  incifores  may  generally  be  perceived  in  a  foetus  of 
eight  months,  and  the  offification  begins  in  it  foon  af¬ 
ter  birth.  The  firft:  bicufpis  begins  to  oflify  about  the 
fifth  or  fixth,  and  the  fecond  about  the  feventh  year. 
The  firft  adult  grinder  cuts  the  gum  about  the  1 2th, 
the  fecond  about  the  rSth,  and  the  third,  or  dens  fa - 
pientia ,  ufually  between  the  20th  and  30th  year. 

The  teeth,  like  other  bones,  are  liable  to  be  afle&ed 
by  difeafe.  Their  removal  is  likewife  the  natural  con- 
fequence  of  old  age  ;  for  as  we  advance  in  life,  the  al¬ 
veoli  fill  up,  and  the  teeth,  efpecially  the  incifores,  fall 
out.  When  this  happens,  the  chin  proje&s  forward, 
and  the  face  is  much  ihortened. 

§  4.  Of  the  Os  Hy  aides  (k). 

28  The  os  hyoides,  which  is  placed  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  was  fo  called  by  the  ancients  on  account  of  its 
fuppofed  refemblance  to  the  Greek  letter  u. 

It  will  be  neceflary  to  diftinguifh  in  it,  its  body, 
horns,  and  appendices. 

The  body,  which  is  the  middle  and  broadeft  part  of 
the  bone,  is  fo  placed  that  it  may  be  eafily  felt  at  the 
fore  part  of  the  throat.  Anteriorly  it  is  irregularly 


convex,  and  its  inner  furface  is  unequally  concave.  ItsOfteolog 
cornua,  or  horns,  which  are  flat  and  a  little  bent,  be-  w"" V"* 
ing  much  longer  than  the  body  part,  may  be  defcribed 
as  forming  the  fides  of  the  The  appendices,  or  little 

horns,  as  they  are  called  by  M.  Winflow,  and  fome  o- 
ther  writers,  are  two  proceffes  which  rife  up  from  the 
articulations  of  the  cornua  with  the  body,  and  are  u- 
fually  conne&ed  with  the  flyloid  procefs  on  each  fide 
by  means  of  a  ligament. 

The  ufes  of  this  bone  are  to  fupport  the  tongue,  and 
afford  attachment  to  a  great  number  of  mufcles  ;  fome 
of  which  perform  the  motions  of  the  tongue,  while  o- 
thers  aft  on  the  larynx  and  fauces. 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  Bones  of  the  Trunk . 

The  trunk  of  the  fkeleton  conflfts  of  the  fpine,  the  3$ 
thorax,  and  the  pelvis. 

$  r.  Of  the  Spine . 

The  fpine  is  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  bones 
called  vertebra,  forming  a  long  bony  column,  in  figure, 
not  much  unlike  the  letter  f  This  column,  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  head  to  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  may 
be  faid  to  confift  of  two  irregular  and  unequal  pyra¬ 
mids,  united  to  each  other  in  that  part  of  the  loins 
where  the  laft  lumbar  vertebra  joins  the  os  facrtim. 

The  vertebrae  of  the  upper  and  longed  pyramid  are 
called  true  vertebra,  in  contradiftin&ion  to  thofe  of 
the  lowermoft  pyramid,  which,  from  their  being  im¬ 
moveable  in  the  adult,  are  ftyl z&falfe  vertebra .  It  is 
upon  the  bones  of  the  fpine  that  the  body  turns ;  and 
it  is  to  this  circumftance  they  owe  their  name,  which  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  verb  vert  ere,  to  turn. 

The  true  vertebrae  are  divided  into  three  claffes  of 
cervical,  dorfal,  and  lumbar  vertebrae. — The  falfe  ver¬ 
tebrae  confift  of  the  os  facrum  and  os  coccygis. 

In  each  vertebra,  as  in  other  bones,  it  will  be  necefi- 
fary  to  remark  the  body  of  the  bone,  its  proceffes,  and 
cavities. 

The  body  which  is  convex  before,  and  concave  be¬ 
hind,  where  it  aflifts  in  forming  the  cavity  of  the 
fpine,  may  be  compared  to  part  of  a  cylinder  cut  off 
tranfverfely. 

Each  vertebra  affords  feven  proceffes.  The  firft  is 
at  the  back  part  of  the  vertebra,  and  from  its  fhape  and 
direction  is  named  the  Jpinous  procefs .  On  each  fide  of 
this  are  two  others,  which,  from  their  fituation  with 
refpeft  to  the  fpine,  are  called  tranfverfe  proceffes.  The 
four  others  are  ftyled  oblique  ox  articular  proceffes.  They 
are  much  fmaller  than  the  fpinous  or  tranfverfe  ones. 

Two  of  them  are  placed  on  the  upper,  and  two  on  the 
lower  part  of  each  vertebra,  rifing  from  near  the  bafis 
of  each  tranfverfe  procefs.  They  have  gotten  the  name 
of  oblique  procefjes,  from  their  fituation  with  refpeft  ta 
the  proceffes  with  which  they  are  articulated  ;  and  they 
are  fometimes  ftyled  articular  proceffes,  from  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  are  articulated  with  each  other  ;  the 
two  fuperior  proceffes  of  one  vertebra  being  articulated 

with 


(k)  This  bone  is  very  fel d om  prefer ved  with  the  fkeleton,  and  cannot  be  included  amongft  the  bones  of  the 
head  or  m  any  other  divifion  of  the  fkeleton.  Thomas  Bartholin  has  perhaps  very  properly  defcribed  it  among 
the  parts  contained  in  the  mouth  5  but  the  generality  of  anatomical  writers  have  placed  it,  as  it  is  here,  after  the 
hones  of  the  lace* 
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Gfteology  with  the  two  inferior  procefles  of  the  vertebra  above  It. 
u- -y— *  Each  of  thefe  procefles  is  covered  with  cartilage  at  its 
articulation,  and  their  articulations  with  each  other  are 
by  a  fpecies  of  ginglimiis. 

In  each  vertebra,  between  its  body  and  its  procefles, 
we  find  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  a  finger.  Thefe 


3* 

Vertebra 
of  the 

neck. 


holes  or  foramina,  correfpond  with  each  other  through 
all  the  vertebrae,  and  form  the  long  bony  channel  in 
which  the  fpinal  marrow  is  placed.  We  may  like  wife 
obferve  four  notches  in  each  vertebra.  Two  of  thefe 
notches  are  at  the  upper,  and  two  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  bone,  between  the  oblique  procefles  and  the  body 
of  the  vertebra.  Each  of  thefe  notches  meeting  with 
a  fimilar  opening  in  the  vertebra  above  or  below  it, 
forms  a  foramen  for  the  pafiage  of  blood-veffels,  and  of 
the  nerves  out  of  the  fpine. 

The  bones  of  the  fpine  are  united  together  by  means 
of  a  fubftance,  which  in  young  fubjefts  appears  to  be 
of  a  ligamentous,  but  in  adults  more  of  a  cartilaginous 
nature.  This  intervertebral  fubftance,  which  forms  a 
kind  of  partition  between  the  feveral  vertebra,  is  thick¬ 
er  and  more  flexible  between  the  lumbar  vertebra  than 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  fpine,  the  mod  confiderable 
motions  of  the  trunk  being  performed  on  thofe  ver¬ 
tebra.  This  fubftance  being  very  elaftic,  the  extenfion 
and  flexion  of  the  body,  and  its  motion  backwards  and 
forwards,  or  to  either  fide,  are  performed  with  great 
facility.  This  elafticity  feems  to  be  the  reafon  why 
people  who  have  been  long  ftanding,  or  have  carried  a 
confiderable  weight,  are  found  to  be  fliorter  than  when 
they  have  been  long  in  bed.  In  the  two  firft  inftances 
the  intervertebral  cartilages  (as  they  are  ufually  called) 
are  evidently  more  expofed  to  compreflion  tha&  when 
we  are  in  bed  in  an  horizontal  pofture. 

In  advanced  life  thefe  cartilages  become  fhrivelled, 
and  of  courfe  lofe  much  of  their  elafticity.  This  may 
ferve  to  account  for  the  decreafe  in  ftature  and  the 
(looping  forward  which  are  ufually  to  be  obferved  in 
old  people. 

Befides  the  connexion  of  the  feveral  vertebra  by 
means  of  this  intervertebral  fubftance,  there  are  like  wife 
many  ftrong  ligaments,  both  external  and  internal, 
which  unite  the  bones  of  the  fpine  to  each  other.  Their 
union  is  alfo  ftrengthened  by  a  variety  of  ftrong  mufcles 
that  cover  and  furround  the  fpine. 

The  bones  of  the  fpine  are  found  to  diminifli  in  den- 
fity,  and  to  be  lefs  firm  in  their  texture  in  proportion 
as  they  increafe  in  bulk  ;  fo  that  the  lowermoft  verte¬ 
bra,  though  the  largeft,  are  not  fo  heavy  in  proportion 
as  the  upper  ones.  By  this  means  the  flze  of  thefe 
bones  is  increafed  without  adding  to  their  weight ;  a 
circumftance  of  no  little  importance  in  a  part  like  the 
fpine,  which,  befides  flexibility  and  fupplenefs,  feems 
to  require  lightnefs  as  one  of  its  efiential  properties. 

In  very  young  children,  each  vertebra  confifts  or 
three  bony  pieces  united  by  cartilages  which  afterwards 
ofiify.  c 

There  are  feven  vertebra  of  the  neck— they  are  ot  a 
firmer  texture  than  the  other  bones  of  the  fpine.  Their 
tranfverfe  procefles  are  forked  for  the  lodgement  of 
mufcles,  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  we  obferve  a  fora¬ 
men,  through  which  pafs  the  cervical  artery  and  vein. 
The  firft  and  fecond  of  thefe  vertebra  muft  be  defen 
bed  more  particularly.  The  firft  approaches  almofi  to 
an  oval  fhape— On  its  fuperior  furface  it  has  two  cavi- 
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ties  which  admit  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone  Gfteologjr. 
with  which  it  is  articulated.  This  vertebra,  which  is 
called  atlas  from  its  fupporting  the  head,  cannot  well 
be  deferibed  as  having  either  body  or  fpine  as  procefs, 
being  a  kind  of  bony  ring.  Anteriorly,  where  it  is  ar¬ 
ticulated  to  the  odontoid  procefs  of  the  fecond  verte- 
bra,  it  is  very  thin.  On  its  upper  furface  it  has  two 
cavities  which  admit  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone* 

By  this  connexion  the  head  is  allowed  to  move  for¬ 
wards  and  backyvards,  but  has  very  little  motion  in  any 
other  direction. 

The  fecond  veftebra  has  gotten  the  name  of  dent  at  a , 
from  its  having,  at  its  upper  and  anterior  part,  a  pro¬ 
cefs  called  the  odontoid  or  tooth- like  procefs ,  which  is  ar¬ 
ticulated  with  the  atlas,  to  which  this  fecond  vertebra 
may  be  faid  tq  ferve  as  an  axis.  This  odontoid  procefs 
is  of  a  cylindrical  fliape,  fomewhat  flattened,  however, 
anteriorly  and  pofterioriy.  At  its  fore-part  where  it  is 
received  by  the  atlas,  we  may  obferve  a  fmooth,  con¬ 
vex,  articulating  furface.  It  is  by  means  of  this  arti¬ 
culation  that;  the  head  performs  its  rotatory  motion, 
the  atlas  in  that  cafe  moving  upon  this  odontoid  pro¬ 
cefs  as  upon  a  pivot.  But  when  this  motion  is  in  any 
confiderable  degree,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  head 
moves  much  either  to  the  right  or  left,  all  the  cervical 
vertebrae  feem  to  aflift,  otherwife  the  fpinal  marrow 
would  be  in  danger  of  being  divided  tranfverfely  by  the 
firft  vertebra.  .  32 

The  fpinous  procefs  of  each  of  the  cervical  vertebra  vertebras 
is  fliorter,  and  their  articular  procefles  more  oblique,  of  the  back 
than  in  the  other  bones  of  the  fpine. 

Thefe  1 2  vertebra  are  of  a  middle  fize  between  thofe 
of  the  neck  and  loins.  At  their  Tides  we  may  obferve 
two  depreflions,  one  at  the  upper  and  the  other  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  of  each  vertebra;  which  uniting 
with  fimilar  depreflions  in  the  vertebra  above  and  be  ¬ 
low,  from  articulating  furfaces,  covered  with  cartilages, 
for  receiving  die  heads  of  the  ribs  ;  and  at  the  fore 
part  of  their  tranfverfe  procefs  (excepting  the  two  laft) 
we  find  an  articulating  furface  for  receiving  the  tube- 
rofity  of  the  ribs.  33 

Thefe  five  vertebra  differ  only  from  thofe  of  the  back  Lumbar 
in  their  being  larger,  and  in  having  their  fpinous  pro- vertebrae* 
cedes  at  a  greater  diftance  from  each  other.  The  moft 
confiderable  motions  of  the  trunk  are  made  on  thefe 
vertebra  ;  and  thefe  motions  could  not  be  performed 
with  fo  much  eafe,  were  the  procefles  placed  nearer  to 

each  other.  3  4 

The  os  facxum,  which  is  compofed  of  five  or  fix  Os  facrum. 
pieces  in  young  fubje&s,  becomes  one  bone  in  more  ad¬ 
vanced  age.  ,  . 

It  is  nearly  of  a  triangular  figure,  its  inferior  portion 
being  bent  a  little  forwards.  Its  fuperior  part  has  two 
oblique  procefles  which  are  articulated  with  the  laft  of 
the  lumbar  vertebra  ;  and  it  has  likewife  commonly 
three  fmall  fpinous  procefles  which  gradually  become 
fliorter,  fo  that  the  lowermoft  is  not  fo  long  as  the  fe¬ 
cond,  nor  the  fecond  as  the  uppermoft.  Its  tranfverfe 
procefles  are  formed  into  one  oblong  procefs,  which  be¬ 
comes  gradually  fmaller  as  it  defeends.  It-  concave  or 
anterior  fide  is  ufually  fmooth,  but  its  pofterior  convex 
fide  has  many  prominences  (the  moft  remarkable  of 
which  are  the  fpinous  procefles  juft  new  mentioned), 
which  are  filled  up  and  covered  with  the  mufcular  and 
tendinous  parts  behind. 


This 
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Oncology,  This  bone  has  five  pair  of  holes,  which  afford  a  paf- 
w  v  fiigc  to  blood- veffcls,  and  iikewife  to  the  nerves  that  are 
derived  from  the  fpinal  marrow7,  which  is  continued 
even  here,  be’ng  lodged  in  a  triangular  cavity,  that  be¬ 
comes  f mailer  as  it  defcends,  and  at  length  terminates 
obliquely  at  the  lower  pait  of  this  bone.  Below  the 
third  divifion  of  the  os  facrum,  this  canal  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  bony  as  in  the  ref:  of  the  fpine,  being  fecured 
at  its  back  part  only  by  a  very  drong  membrane,  fo 
that  a  wpund  at  this  part  mud  be  extremely  dange- 

lOUS. 

The  os  facrum  is  united  laterally  to  the  offa  innomi- 
nafa  or  hip-bones,  and  below  to  the  coccyx. 

35  The  coccyx,  which,  like  the  os  facrum,  is  in  young 
Os  coccyx,  people  made  up  of  three  or  four  didinft  parts,  ulually 
becomes  one  bone  in  the  adult  date. 

It  fervcs  to  fupport  the  inteftinum  return  ;  and,  by 
its  being  capable  of  fome  degree  of  motion  at  its  arti¬ 
culation  with  the  facrum,  and  being  like  that  bone 
bent  forwards,  we  are  enabled  to  fit  w'ith  eafe. 

This  bone  is  nearly  of  a  triangular  diape,  being 
broadell  at  its  upper  part,  and  from  thence  growing 
narrower  to  its  apex,  whe.e  it  is  not  bigger  than  the 
little  linger. 

It  has  got  its  name  from  its  fuppofed  refernblance  to 
a  cuckow’s  beak.  It  differs  greatly  from  the  vertebrae, 
being  commonly  without  any  procelfes,  and  having  no 
cavity  for  the  ipinal  marrow,  or  foramina  for  the  tranf- 
midion  of  nerves. 

The  fpine,  of  which  we  have  now  finifhed  the  ana¬ 
tomical  description,  is  dedined  for  many  great  and  im¬ 
portant  ufes.  The  medulla  fpinalis  is  lodged  in  its 
bony  canal  fecure  from  external  injury.  It  fervcs  as  a 
defence  to  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  vifeera,  and  at 
the  fame  time  fupports  the  head,  and  gives  a  general 
firmnefs  to  the  whole  trunk. 

Wc  have  before  compared  it  to  the  letter  f  and  its 
.  different  turns  will  be  found  to  render  it  not  very  unlike 
the  figure  of  that  letter. — In  the  neck  we  fee  it  projecting 
fomewhat  forward  to  fupport  the  head,  which  without 
this  a di dance  would  require  a  greater  number  of  muf- 
cles — Lower  down,  in  the  thorax,  we  find  it  taking  a 
curved  direction  backwards,  and  of  courfe  increafmg 
the  cavity  of  the  ched.  After  this,  in  the  loins,  it  a- 
gain  projects  forwards  in  a  direction  with  the  centre 
of  gravity,  by  which  means  we  are  eafily  enabled  to 
keep  the  body  in  an  erefl  podure,  for  otherwise  we 
diould  be  liable  to  fall  forward.  Towards  its  inferior 
extremity,  however,  it  again  recedes  backward,  and 
thus  affids  in  forming  the  pelvis,  the  name  given  to  the 
cavity  in  which  the  urinary  bladder,  intedinum  reftnm, 
and  other  viicera  are  placed. 

If  this  bony  column  had  been  formed  only  of  one 
piece,  it  would  have  been  much  more  eafily  fra<5hired 
thin  it  is  now :  and  by  confining  the  trunk  to  a  biff  fi- 
tuution,  a  variety  of  motions  would  have  been  altoge¬ 
ther  prevented,  which  are  now  performed  with  eafe  by 
the  great  number  of  bones  of  which  it  is  compofed. 

It  is  firm,  and  yet  to  this  firmnefs  there  is  added  a 
perfect  flexibility.  If  it  be  required  to  carry  a  load 
upon  the  head,  the  neck  becomes  diff  with  the  abid¬ 
ance  of  its  mufcles,  and  accommodates  itfelf  to  the 
load,  as  if  it  was  compofed  only  of  one  bone. — In 
booping  like  wife,  or  in  turning  to  either  fide,  the  fpine 
is*  id. 
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turns  bfelf  in  every  dire&icr:,  as  if  all  its  bones  wereOfleolog 
fepauted  from  each  other.  ~ "Y"— 

In  a  part  of  the  body,  like  the  fpine,  that  is  made 
up  of  fo  great  a  number  of  bones,  and  intended  for 
fuch  a  variety  cf  motion,  there  mud  be  a  greater  dan¬ 
ger  of  difiocation  than  fra&ure ;  but  we  lhall  find,  that 
this  is  very  wifely  guarded  again b  in  every  direction 
by  the  proceffes  belonging  to  each  vertebra,  and  by 
the  ligaments,  cartilages,  Sc c.  by  which  thefe  bones  are 
connected  with  each  other. 


2.  Of  the  Bones  of  the  Thorax. 
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The  thorax,  or  chefi,  is  compofed  of  many  bones, 
viz .  the  dernum  which  is  placed  at  its  anterior  part, 
twelve  ribs  on  each  fide  which  make  up  its  lateral  parts, 
and  the  dorfal  vertebras  which  conditute  its  pofterior 
part.  Thefe  lad  have  been  already  deferibed. 

1  he  lternum  is  the  long  bone  which  extends  itfelf  of  the 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part  of  the  brealt  ante-  fternum, 
riorly,  and  to  which  the  ribs  and  the  clavicles  are  ar¬ 
ticulated. 

In  children  it  is  compofed  of  feveral  bones  united  by 
cartilages;  but  as  we  advance  in  life,  mod  of  thefe 
cartilages  oilify,  and  the  dernum  in  the  adult  date  is 
found  to  confid  only  of  three  pieces,  and  fometimes 
becomes  one  bone.  It  is  however  generally  deferibed 
as  being' compofed  of  three  parts — one  fuperior,  which 
is  broad,  thick,  and  drort ;  and  one  in  the  middle, 
which  is  thinner,  narrower,  and  longer  than  the  0- 
ther. 


It  terminates  at  its  lower  part  by  a  third  piece,  which 
is  called  the  xyphoid  or  fword-like  cartilage ,  from  its 
fuppofed  refemblance  to  the  blade  of  a  fword,  and  be- 
caufe  in  young  fubje&s  it  is  commonly  in  a  cartilagi¬ 
nous  date. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  this  bone  is  articu¬ 
lated  with  the  clavicle  on  eaclffide.  It  is  likewife joined 
to  the  fourteen  true  ribs,  viz .  leven  on  its  right,  and 
feven  on  its  left  fide.  R 

The  ribs  are  bones  fhaped  like  a  bow,  forming  the  oftheril 
fides  of  the  ched.  There  are  twelve  on  each  fide. 

They  are  didinguiflied  into  true  and  falfe  ribs  :  The 
feven  upper  ribs  which  are  articulated  to  the  der¬ 
num  aie  called  true  ribs,  and  the  five  lower  ones  that 
are  not  immediately  attached  to  that  bone  are  called 
falfe  ribs . 

On  the  inferior  and  interior  furface  of  each  rib,  we 
obferve  a  finuofity  for  the  lodgement  of  an  artery,  vein, 
and  nerve. 

The  ribs  are  not  bony  through  their  whole  length, 
their  anterior  part  being  cartilaginous.  They  are  ar¬ 
ticulated  with  the  vertebrae  and  dernum.  Every  rib 
(or  at  lead  the  greater  number  of  them)  has  at  its  pofte¬ 
rior  part  two  proceffes  ;  one  at  its  extremity,  called  the 
head  of  the  rib,  by  means  of  which  it  U  articulated 
with  the  body  of  two  vertebrae;  and  another,  called  its 
tuberofity,  by  which  it  is  articulated  with  the  tranfverfe 
proccfs  of  the  lowed  of  thefe  two  vertebrae.  The  fird 
rib  is  not  articulated  by  its  extremity  to  two  vertebiae, 
being  fimply  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  fird  ver¬ 
tebra  cf  the  back.  The  feven  fuperior  or  true  ribs  arc 
articulated  anteriorly  with  the  dernum  by  their  carti¬ 
lages  ;  but  the  falfe  ribs  are  fupported  in  a  different 
manner— the  eighth,  which  is  the  fird  cf  thefe  ribs, 
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Gfteology.bang  attached  by  its  cartilage  to  the  feventh;  the  ninth 
to  the  eighth,  &c. 

The  two  lower  mod  ribs  differ  likewife  from  all  the 
red  in  the  following  particulars  :  They  are  articulated 
only  with  the  body  of  a  vertebra,  and  not  with  a 
tranfverfe  procefs  ;  and  anteriorly,  their  cartilage  is 
loofe,  not  being  attached  to  the  cartilages  of  the  other 
ribs ;  and  this  feems  to  be,  becaule  the  mod  confider- 
able  motions  of  the  trunk  are  not  performed  on  the 
lumbar  vertebrae  alone,  but  likewife  on  the  two  laft 
vertebrae  of  the  back:  fo  that  if  thefe  two  ribs  had  been 
confined  at  the  fore  part  like  the  other  ribs,  and  had 
been  likewife  articulated  with  the  bodies  of  two  ver¬ 
tebrae/and  with  the  tranfverfe  proceffes,  the  motion  of 
the  two  lad  vertebrae,  and  confequently  of  the  whole 
trunk,  would  have  been  impeded. 

The  ribs  help  to  form  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  ; 

*  ,  they  afford  attachment  to  different  mulcles  ;  they  are 

ufeful  in  refpiration  ;  and  they  ferve  as  a  fecuiity  to 
the  heart  and  lungs. 

§  3.  Of  Bones  of  the  Pelvis . 

The  pelvis  is  compofed  of  the  os  facrum,  os  coccy- 
gis,  and  Wo  offa  innominata.  The  two  fird  of  thefe 
bones  were  included  in  the  account  of  the  fpine,  to 
which  they  more  properly  belong. 

In  children,  each  os  innominatum  is  compofed  of 
three  dif lined  bones;  but  as  we  advance  in  life  the  in¬ 
termediate  cartilages  gradually  offify,  and  the  marks 
of  the  original  feparation  difappear,  fo  that  they  be¬ 
come  one  irregular  bone;  dill  however  continuing  to 
retain  the  names  of  ilium,  ifehium,  and  pubis,  by  which 
their  divifions  were  originally  didinguidied,  and  to  be 
deferibed  as  three  different  bones  by  the  generality  of 
anatomifts.  The  os  ilium  forms  the  upper  and  mod 
confiderable  part  of  the  bone,  the  os  iichium  its  lower 
and  poderior  portion,  and  the  os  pubis  its  fore  part. 

Os  ilium.  The  os  dium>  01  haunch  bone,  is  articulated  pode- 
*  riorly  to  the  os  facrum  by  a  firm  cartilaginous  fubdance, 
and  is  united  to  the  os  pubis  before,  and  to  the  os  ifehi¬ 
um  below.  Its  fuperior  portion  is  thin,  and  terminates 
in  a  ridge  called  the  crida  or  fpine  of  the  ilium,  and 
more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  haunch. 
This  crida  rifes  up  like  an  arch,  being  turned  fome- 
what  outwards,  fo  as  to  referable  the  wings  of  a 
phaeton. 

Externally  this  bone  is  unequally  prominent  and  hol¬ 
lowed  for  the  lodgement  of  mulcles;  internally  we  find 
it  fmooth  and  concave.  At  its  lower  part  there  is  a 
confiderable  ridge  on  its  inner  lurface.  This  ridge 
extends  from  the  os  facrum,  and  correfponds  with  a 
fimilar  prominence  both  on  that  bone  and  the  ifehium; 
forms  with  the  inner  part  of  the  offa  pubis  what  in 
midwifery  is  termed  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

The  crida,  or  fpine,  which  at  lirlt  is  an  epipbyfis, 
has  two  confiderable  tuberofities  ;  one  anteriorly,  and 
the  other  poderiorly,  which  is  the  larged  of  the  two: 
Thefe,  from  their  projecting  more  than  the  parts  of 
the  bone  below  them,  have  gotten  the  name  of  fpinal 
proceffes.  From  the  anterior  fpinous  procefs,  the  iar- 
torious  and  tenfor  vaginas  femoris  mufcles  have  their 
origin  ;  and  below  the  podeiior  procefs  we  obferve  a 
confiderable  niche  in  the  bone,  which,  in  the  recent 
fubjedt,  is  formed  into  a  large  foramen,  by.  means  of  a 
drong  ligament  that  is  dretched  over  its  lower  part 
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from  the  os  facrum  to  the  (harp-pointed  procefs  of  the  Ofteology. 
ifehium.  This  hole  affords  a  paffage  to  the  great  fei- 
atic  nerve,  and  to  the  poderior  crural  ve/lels  under  the 
pyriform  mufcle,  part  of  which  likewife  pa  (Fes  out 
here.  4t 

The  os  ifehium,  or  hip-bone,  which  is  of  a  very  ir-  Os  ifehium 
regular  figure,  conditutes  the  lower  lateral  parts  of  the 
pelvis,  and  is  commonly  divided  into  its  body,  tubero- 
fity,  and  ramus.  The  body  forms  the  lower  and  mod 
confiderable  portion  of  the  acetabulum,  and  fends  a 
fharp-pointed  procefs  backwards,  called  the  fpine  of 
the  ifehium.  To  this  procefs  the  ligament  adheres, 
which  was  jud  now  ipoken  of,  as  forming  a  foramen  for 
the  paffage  of  the  fciatic  nerve. — The  tuberofity,  which 
is  the  lowed  part  of  the  trunk,  and  fupports  us  when 
we  fit,  is  large  and. irregular,  affording  origin  to  feve- 
ral  mufcles.  From  this  tuberofity  we  find  the  bone 
becoming  thinner  and  narrower.  This  part,  which  has 
the  name  of  ramus  or  branch,  paffes  forwards  and  up¬ 
wards,  and  concurs  with  the  ramus  of  the  os  pubis,  to 
form  a  large  hole  called  the  foramen  magnum  ifehii ,  or 
thyroideum ,  as  it  is  fometimes  named  from  its  refem- 
blance  to  a  door  or  lliield.  This  hole,  which  in  the 
recent  fubject  is  clofed  by  a  firong  membrane  called 
the  obturator  ligament,  affords  through  its  whole  cir¬ 
cumference  attachment  to  mufcles.  At  its  upper  part 
where  we  obferve  a  niche  in  the  bone,  it  gives  paffage 
to  the  obturator  veffels  and  nerves,  which  go  to  the  in¬ 
ner  part  of  the  thigh.  Nature  feems  every  where  to 
avoid  an  unneceffary  weight  of  bone,  and  this  foramen, 
no  doubt,  ferves  to  lighten  the  bones  of  the  pelvis. 

The  os  pubis,  01  fhare-bone,  which  with  its  fellow  4» 
forms  the  fore-part  of  the  pelvis,  is  the  fmalleft  divifion0s  Pubis* 
of  the  os  innominatum.  It  is  united  to  its  fellow  by 
means  of  a  drong  cartilage,  which  forms  what  is  call¬ 
ed  the  fymphyfis  pubis. 

In  each  os  pubis  we  may  didinguifli  the  body  of 
the  bone,  its  angle,  and  ramus.  The  body  or  outer 
part  is  united  to  the  os  ilium.  The  angle  comes  for¬ 
wards  to  form  the  fymphyfis,  and  the  ramus  is  a  thin 
procefs  which  unites  with  the  ramus  of  the  ifehium,  to 
form  the  foramen  thyroideum. 

The  three  bones  we  have  deferibed  as  compofing 
each  os  innominatum,  all  affid  in  forming  the  acetabu¬ 
lum,  in  which  the  head  of  the  os  femoris  is  received. 

This  cavity  is  every  where  lined  with  a  fmooth  car¬ 
tilage,  excepting  at  its  inner  part,  where  we  may  ob¬ 
ferve  a  little  folfa,  in  which  are  lodged  the  mucilagi¬ 
nous  glands  of  the  joint.  We  may  likewife  notice  tne 
pit  or  depreffion  made  by  the  round  ligament,^  as  u  is 
improperly  called,  which,  by  adhering  to  this  cavity 
and  to  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  helps  to  fecure  the 

latter  in  the  locket.  ,  1 

Thefe  bones,  which  are  united  to  each  other  and  to 
the  l pine  by  many  very  drong  ligaments,  ferve  to  fup- 
port  the  trunk,  and  to  conne#  it  with  the  lower  extre¬ 
mities  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  form  the  pelvis  orba-  , 
fon,  in  which  are  lodged  the  intedines  and  urinary 
bladder,  and  in  women  the  uterus ;  fo  that  the  itiuiy  ot 
this  part  of  ofteology  is  of  the  utmeft  importance  m 

midwifery.  ...  , 

It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  m  women  the  os 
facrum  i  uiually  fliorter,  br  oader,  and  more  hollowed, 
the  offa  ilia  more  expanded,  and  the  inferior  opening 

of  the  pelvis  larger  than  in  men. 
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Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Extremities . 


The  parts  of  the  fkeleton  confift  of  the  upper  ex¬ 
tremity  and  the  lower. 


§  1.  Of  the  Upper  Extremity. 


This  confifls  of  the  fhoulder,  the  arm,  and  the 
hand. 


1.  Of  the  Shoulder. 


The  fhoulder  confifts  of  two  bones,  the  claviculaand 
the  fcapula. 

The  former,  which  is  fo  named  from  its  refemblance 
to  the  key  in  ufe  amongft  the  ancients,  is  a  little  cur¬ 
ved  at  both  its  extremities  like  an  italic  f  It  is  like- 
wife  called  juguluniy  or  collar-bone,  from  its  fituation. 
It  is  about  the  fize  of  the  little  finger,  but  longer,  and 
being  of  a  very  fpongy  fubiiance,  is  very  liable  to  be 
fra&ured.  In  this,  as  in  other  long  bones,  we  may 
diftinguilh  a  body  and  two  extremities.  The  body  is 
rather  flattened  than  rounded.  The  anterior  extremi¬ 
ty  is  formed  into  a  (lightly  convex  head,  which  is 
nearly  of  a  triangular  fhape.  The  inferior  furface  of 
the  head  is  articulated  with  the  fternum.  The  pofte- 
rior  extremity,  which  is  flatter  and  broader  than  the 
other,  is  connected  to  a  procefs  of  the  fcapula,  called 
fi cromion.  Both  thefe  articulations  are  fecured  by  li¬ 
gaments,  and  in  that  with  the  Iternum  we  meet  with 
a  moveable  cartilage,  to  prevent  any  injury  from  fric¬ 
tion. 

The  clavicle  ferves  to  regulate  the  motions  of  the 
fcapula,  by  preventing  it  from  being  brought  too  much 
forwards,  or  carried  too  far  backwards.  It  affords  o- 
rigin  to  feveral  mufcles,  and  helps  to  cover  and  protect 
the  fubclavian  veffels,  w  hich  derive  their  name  from 
their  fituation  under  this  bone. 

The  fcapula,  01  fhoulder-blade,  which  is  nearly  of 
a  triangular  fhape,  is  fixed  to  the  pofterior  part  of  the 
true  ribs,  fomewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  buckler.  It 
is  of  a  very  unequal  thicknefs,  and  like  all  other  broad, 
flat  bones,  is  fomewhat  cellular.  Exteriorly  it  is  con- 


outer  fide  of  this  coracoid  procefs,  a  ftrong  ligament  paf-  Ofteolngy 
fe9  to  the  proceffus  acromion,  which  prevents  a  luva-“"v- 
tion  of  the  os  humeri  upwards.  A  third  procefs  be¬ 
gins  by  a  narrow  neck,  and  ends  in  a  cavity  called 
glenoid ,  for  the  connection  of  the  os  humeri. 

The  fcapula  is  articulated  with  the  clavicle  and  os 
humeri,  to  which  laft  it  ferves  as  a  fulcrum;  and  by 
varying  its  pofition  it  affords  a  greater  fcope  to  the 
bones  of  the  arm  in  their  different  motions.  It  like- 
wife  gives  origin  to  feveral  mufcles,  and  pofteriorly 
ferves  as  a  defence  to  the  trunk. 


vex,  and  interiorly  concave,  to  accommodate  itfelf  to 


the  convexity  of  the  ribs.  We  obferve  in  this  bone 
three  unequal  fides,  w  hich  are  thicker  and  ftrongerthan 
the  body  of  the  bone,  and  are  therefore  termed  its 
cojdz.  The  largeft  of  the  three,  called  alfo  the  bafts,, 
is  turned  towards  the  vertebras.  Another,  which  is 
lefs  than  the  former,  is  below  this  ;  and  the  third, 
which  is  the  leaf!  of  the  three,  is  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  bone.  Externally  the  bone  is  elevated  into  a  con- 
frderable  fpine,  which,  rifing  fmall  *  at  the  bafts  of  the 
fcapula,  becomes  gradually  higher  and  broader,  and 
divides  the  outer  furface  of  the  bone  into  two  foffje. 
The  fuperior  of  thefe,  which  is  the  fmallefl,  ferves  to 
lodge  the  fbpra  fpinatus  mufcle  ;  and  the  inferior  fof- 
fa,  which  is  much  larger  than  the  other,  gives  origin 
to  the  infra  fpinatus.  This  fpine  terminates  in  a  broad 
and  flat  procefs  at  the  top  of  the  fliculder,  called  the 
frocejj'us  acromion ,  to  which  the  clavicle  is  articulated. 
This  procefs  is  hollowed  at  its  lower  part,  to  allow  a 
pafiage  to  the  fupra  and  infra  fpinati  mufcles.  The 
fcapula  has  likewife  another  confiderable  procefs  at  its 
upper  part,  which,  from  its  refemblance  to  the  beak 
a  bird,  is  called  the  ..  cer acrid  f  rocefs .  From  the 


2.  Bones  of  the  Arm. 


4* 


4** 


The  arm  is  commonly  divided  into  two  parts,  wrhich 
are  articulated  to  each  other  at  the  elbowv  The  up¬ 
per  part  retains  the  name  of  arm,  properly  fo  called, 
and  the  lower  part  is  ufually  called  the  fore- arm. 

The  arm  is  compofed  of  a  Angle  bone  called  os  hu¬ 
meri.  This  bone,  which  is  almoft  of  a  cylindrical 
fhape,  may  be  divided  into  its  body  and  its  extremi¬ 
ties. 

The  upper  extremity  begins  by  a  large,  round 
fmooth  head,  which  is  admitted  into  the  glenoid  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  fcapula.  On  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the 
bone  there  is  a  groove  for  lodging  tie  longhead  of  the 
biceps  mufcle  of  the  arm  ;  and  on  each  fide  of  the 
groove,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bone,  there  is  a  tu¬ 
bercle  to  which  the  fpinati  mufcles  are  fixed. 

The  lower  extremity  has  feveral  procefles  and  cavi¬ 
ties.  The  principal  procefles  are  its  two  condyles,  one 
exterior  and  the  other  interior,  and  of  thefe  the  laft  is 
the  largeft.  Between  thefe  two  we  obferve  two  late¬ 
ral  protuberances,  wrhich,  together  with  a  middle  ca-* 
vity,  form  as  it  were  a  kind  of  pully  upon  which  the 
motions  of  the  fore-arm  are  chiefly  performed.  At 
each  fide  of  the  condyles,  as  well  exteriorly  as  interior¬ 
ly,  there  is  another  eminence  which  gives  origin  to  fe¬ 
veral  mufcles  of  the  hand  and  fingers.  Poftei  iorly  and  . 
fuperiorly,  fpeaking  with  refpeft  to  the  condyles,  we 
obferve  a  deep  folia  which  receives  a  confiderable  pro¬ 
cefs  of  the  ulna  ;  and  anteriorly  and  oppofite  to  this - 
folfa,  we  obferve  another,  which  is  much  lefs,  and  re-* 
ceives  another  procefs  of  the  fame  bone. 

The  body  of  the  bone  has  at  its  upper  and  anterior 
part  a  furrow  which  begins  from  behind  the  head  of 
the  bone,  and  ferves  to  lodge  the  tendon  of  a  mufcle. 

The  body  of  the  os  humeri  is  hollow  through  its  whole 
length,  and  like  all  other  long  bones  has  its  marrow. 

This  bone  is  articulated  at  its  upper  part  to  the  fca¬ 
pula.  This  articulation,  which  allows  motion  every 
way,  is  furrounded  by  a  capfular  ligament  that  is Tome- 
times  torn  in  luxation,  and  becomes  an  obftacle  to  the 
eafy  reduction  of  the  bone  Its  lower  extremity  is 
articulated  with  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm. 

The  fore-arm  is  compofed  of  two- bones,  the  ulnaof  the 
and  radius.  forearmJ 

The  ulna  or  elb6w-bOne  is  much  lefs  than  the  os  5 
humeri,  and  becomes  gradually  fmaller  as  it  defeends^  tiie  ^ 
to  the  wrift.  At  its  upper  part  it  has  two  proceifesr~ 
and  two  cavities.-  Of  the  two  procefles,  the  largeft, 
which  is  fituated  pofteriorly,  and  called  the  olecranon , 
is  admitted  into  the  pofterior  folfa  .  of  the  os  humeri. 

The  other  procefs  is  placed  anteriorly,  and  is  called 
the  coromid  proefs.  lit  bending  the  arm  it  enters  in¬ 
to  the  interior  folia  of  the  os  humeri.-  This  procefs 

being 
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Ofteology.  being  much  fmaller  than  the  other,  permits  the  fore- 

m - J  arni  t0  bend  inwards  ;  whereas  the  olecranon,  which 

is  fhaped  like  a  hook,  reaches  the  bottom  of  its  foiTa 
in  the  os  humeri  as  foon  as  the  arm  becomes  ftraight, 
and  will  not  permit  the  fore-arm  to  be  bent  backwards. 
The  ligaments  likewife  oppofe  this  motion. 

Between  the  two  proceifes  we  have  deferibed,  there 
is  a  confiderable  cavity  called  the  fygmoid  cavity,  di¬ 
vided  into  two  foffie  by  a  fmall  eminence,  which  paffes 
from  one  procefs  to  the  other  ;  it  is  by  means  of  this 
cavity  and  the  two  procelfes,  that  the  ulna  is  articu¬ 
lated  with  the  os  humeri  by  ginglimus. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  coronoid  procefs  interiorly, 
there  is  a  fmall  fygmoid  cavity,  which  lei  ves  for  the 
articulation  of  the^ ulna  with  the  radius. 

The  body  of  the  ulna  is  of  a  triangular  lhape :  Its 
lower  extremity  terminates  by  a  fmall  head  and  a  little 
ftyloid  procefs.  The  ulna  is  articulated  above  to  the 
os  humeri — both  above  and  below  to  the  radius,  and  to 
the  wrift  at  its  lower  extremity.  All  thefe  articula¬ 
tions  are  fecured  by  means  of  ligaments.  The  chief 
ufe  of  this  bone  feems  to  be  to  lupport  and  regulate 
the  motions  of  the  radius. 

The  radius,  which  is  fo  named  from  its  fuppofed  re- 
femblance  to  the  ipoke  of  a  wheel,  is  placed  at  the  m- 
ilde  of  the  fore-arm.  It  is  fomev\hat  larger  than  the 
ulna,  but  not  quite  fo  long  as  that  bone.  Its  upper 
part  is  cylindrical,  hollowed  fuperiorly  to  receive  the 
outer  condyle  of  the  os  humeri.  Laterally  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  little  fygmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  and 
the  cylindrical  part  of  the  bone  turns  in  this  cavity  in 
the  motions  of  pronation  and  fupination  (l).  This 
bone  follows  the  ulna  in  flexion  and  extenfion,  and  may 
likewife  be  moved  round  its  axis  in  any  direction.  The 
lower  extremity  of  the  radius  is  much  larger  and 
ftronger  than  its  upper  part ;  the  ulna,  on  the  contrary > 
is  fmaller  and  weaker  below  than  above  ;  fo  that  they 
ferve  to  fupply  each  others  deficiencies  in  both  thofe 

^  On  the  external  fide  of  this  bone,  we  obferve  a  fmall 
cavity  which  is  deftined  to  receive  the  lower  end  of  the 
ulna  ;  and  its  lower  extremity  is  formed  into  a  large 
cavity,  by  means  of  which  it  is  articulated  with  the 
bones  of  the  wrift,  and  on  this  account  it  is  fometimes 
called  manubrium  manus .  It  fupports  the  two  hrit 
bones  of  the  wrift  on  the  fide  of  the  thumb,  whereas 
the  ulna  is  articulated  with  that  bone  of  the  wnlt 
which  correfponds  with  the  little  finger. 

Through  the  whole  length  both  of  this  bone  and  the 
ulna,  a  ridge  is  obferved  which  affords  attachment  to  an 
interofTeous  ligament.  This  ligament  fills  up  the  fpace 
between  die  two  bones. 


to  each  of  them  a  particular  name.  The  names  he  adopt-  Oileology. 
ed  are  found  on  the  figure  of  the  bones,  and  are  now 
pretty  generally  received,  except  the  firft,  which  infteadof 
xjlvwtii'ic  (the  name  given  to  it  by  Lyferus,  on  account 
of  its  finus,  that  admits  a  part  of  the  os  magnum),  has 
by  later  writers  been  named  Scaphoid;  s  or  Navicular;* 

This,  which  is  the  outermoft  of  the  upper  row  (con- 
fidering  the  thumb  as  the  outer  fide  of  the  hand),  is  ar¬ 
ticulated  with  the  radius  ;  on  its  inner  fide  it  is  con- 
ne&cd  with  the  os  lunare,  and  below  to  the  trapezium 
and  trapezoides.  Next  to  this  is  a  fmaller  bone:  called 
the  os  lunare  :  becaufe  its  outer  fide,  which  is  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  fcaphoides,  is  fhaped  like  a  crefcent.  This 
is  likewife  articulated  with  the  radius.  On  its  inner 
fide  it  joins  the  os  cuneiforme,  and  anteriorly,  the  os 
magnum  and  os  unciforme. 

The  os  cuneiforme,  which  is  the  third  bone  in  the 
upper  row,  is  compared  to  a  wedge,  from  its  being 
broader  above,  at  the  back  of  the  hand,  than  it  is  be¬ 
low.  Pofteriorly  it  is  articulated  with  the  ulna,  and 
anteriorly  with  the  os  unciforme. 

Thefe  three  bones  form  an  oblong  articulating  fur- 
face,  covered  by  cartilage,  by  which  the  hand  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fore- arm. 

The  os  pififorme,  or  pea-like  bone,  which  is  fmaller 
than  the  three  juft  now  deferibed,  though  generally 
claffed  with  the  bones  of  the  upper  row,  does  not  pro¬ 
perly  belong  to  either  feries,  being  placed  on  the  un¬ 
der  fnrface  of  the  os  cuneiforme,  fo  as  to  projeCt  into 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  four  bones  of  the  fecond 
row  correfpond  with  the  bones  of  the  thumb  and  fin¬ 
gers  ;  the  firft,  fecond,  and  fourth,  are  from  their  fliapes 
named  trapezium ,  trapezoides ,  and  unciforme ;  the  third 
from  its  being  the  largeft  bone  of  the  carpus,  is  ftyled 
os  magnum . 

All  thefe  bones  are  convex  towards  the  back,  and 
{lightly  concave  towards  the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  their 
articulating  furfaces  are  covered  with  cartilages,  and 
fecured  by  many  ftrong  ligaments,  particularly  by  two 
ligamentous  expanlions,  called  the  external  and  mter- 
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3.  Bones  of  the  Hand. 


The  carpus  or  wrift  confifts  of  eight  fmall  bones  of  an 
Of  thenar-  irregular  lhape.  and  difpofed  in  two  unequal  rows, 
pus.  Thofe  of  the  upper  row  are  articulated  with  the  bones 

of  the  fore-arm,  and  thofe  of  the  lower  one  with  the 

The  ancient  anatomifts  deferibed  thefe  bones  numc- 


1  ne  ancient  * - ,  _  . _ _ 

rically  ;  Lyferus  feems  to  have  been  the  fiift  who  gave 


nal  annular  ligaments  of  the  wrift.  The  former  ex¬ 
tends  in  an  oblique  direaion  from  the  os  pififorme  to 
the  ftyloid  procefs  of  the  radius,  and  is  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  breadth  ;  the  laiter  or  internal  annular  ligament 
is  ftretched  from  the  os  pififorme  and  os  unciforme,  to 
the  os  fcaphoides  and  trapezium.  Thefe  annular  liga¬ 
ments  likewife  ferve  to  bind  down  the  tendons  of  the 
wrift  and  fingers. 

The  metacarpus  confifts  of  four  bones,  which  fupport  Of  the  me* 
the  fingers  ;  externally  they  are  a  little  convex,  and  in-  tacarpus. 
ternally  fomewhat  concave,  where  they  form  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  They  are  hollow,  and  of  a  cylindrical 

^  At  each  extremity  they  are  a  little  hollowed  for 
their  articulation  ;  fuperiorly  with  the  bones  of  the  car¬ 
pus,  and  inferiorly  with  the  firft  phalanx  of  the  fingers, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ieveral  phalanges  oi  the  fin¬ 
gers  are  articulated  with  each  other.  5& 

The  five  fingers  of  each  hand  are  compofed  ot  htteenOf  the  ha* 
bones,  difpofed  in  three  ranks  called  phalanges:  Thegers. 
bones  of  the  firft  phalanx,  which  are  articulated  with 
4  b  2  the 
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Offeology.  the  metacarpus,  are  the  large  ft,  and  thofe  of  the  lafl 
y-mw  phalanx  the  fmallefl.  All  thefe  bones  are  larger  at 
their  extremities  than  in  their  middle  part. 

We  obfcrve  at  the  extremities  of  the  bones  of  the 
carpus,  metacarpus,  and  fingers,  feveral  inequalities  that 
fcrve  for  their  articulation  with  each  other  ;  and  thefe 
articulations  are  {Lengthened  by  means  of  the  liga¬ 
ments  which  furround  them. 

It  will  be  eafily  underflood  that  this  multiplicity  of 
bones  in  the  hand  (for  there  are  27  in  each  hand)  is 
efiential  to  the  different  motions  we  wifh  to  perform. 
If  each  finger  was  compofed  only  of  one  bone  inflead 
of  three,  it  would  be  impoSble  for  us  to  grafp  any 
thing. 

5-7.  §  2.  Of  the  Lower  Extremities. 

Each  lower  extremity  is  divided  into  four  parts,  viz. 
the  os  femoris,  or  thfgh  bone ;  the  rotula,  or  knee-pan  ; 
the  leg  ;  and  the  foot. 

1.  Of  the  Thigh. 

nr  The  ls  compofed  only  of  this  bone,  which  is 

ieinoris°S  ^  largeft  and  ftrongeft  we  have.  It  will  be  neceffary 
to  diflinguifh  its  body  and  extremities:  Its  body,  which 
is  of  a  cylindrical  fliape,  is  convex  before  and  con¬ 
cave  behind,  where  it  ferves  to  lodge  feveral  mufcles. 
Throughout  two-thirds  of  its  length  we  obferve  a  ridge 
called  tinea  afpera ,  which  originates  from  the  trochan¬ 
ters,  and  after  running  for  fome  way  downwards,  di¬ 
vides  into  two  branches,  that  terminate  in  the  tubero- 
fities  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bone. 

At  its  upper  extremity  we  mufl  deferibe  the  neck 
and  fmooth  head  of  the  bone,  and  likewife  two  confi- 
dcrable  procelfes  :  The  head,,  which  forms  the  greater 
portion  of  a  fphere  unequally  divided,  is  turned  in¬ 
wards,  and  received  into  the  great  cotyloid  cavity  of 
the  os  innominatum.  At  this  part  of  the  bone  there 
is  a  little  foffa  to  be  obferved,  to  which  the  round  liga¬ 
ment  is  .attached,  and  which  we  have  already  deferibed 
as  tending  to  fecure  the  head  of  this  bone  in  the  great 
acetabulum.  The  neck  is  almofl  horizontal  conuder- 
ed  with  refpeff  to  its  fituation  with  the  body  of  the 
bone.  Of  the  two  proceiles,  the  external  one,  which 
is  the  largefl,  is  called  trochanter  major;  and  the  other, 
which  is  placed  on  the  infide  of  the  bone,  trochanter 
minor.  They  both  afford  attachment  to  mufcles.  The 
articulation  of  the  os  femoris  with  the  trunk  is  {Length¬ 
ened  by  means  of  a  capfular  ligament,  which  adheres 
every  where  round  theedgeof  the  great  cotyloid  cavity  of 
die  os  innominatum,  and  furrounds  the  head  of  the  bone. 

The  os  femoris  moves  upon  the  trunk  in  every  di- 
re&ion. 

At  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bone  are  two  procef- 
fes  called  the  condyles,  and  an  intermediate  fmooth  ca¬ 
vity,  by  means  of  which  it  is  articulated  with  the  leg 
by  ginglimus. 

All  round  the  under  end  of  the  bone  there  is  an  ir¬ 
regular  furface  where  the  capfular  ligament  of  the  joint 
has  its  origin,  and  where  blood- veffels  go  into  the  fub- 
ifance  of  the  bone. 

Between  the  condyles  there  is  a  cavity  pofleriorly, 
in  which  the  blood-veffels  and  nerves  are  placed,  fecure 
from  the  compreffion  to  which  they  would  otherwife 
be  expofed  in  the  a&ion  of  bending  the  leg,  and  which 
would  not  fail  to  be  hurtful. 
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At  the  nde  of  each  condyle  externally,  there  is  aOfleolo^y. 

tuberofity,  from  whence  the  lateral  ligaments  originate, - 

which  are  extended  down  to  die  tibia. 

A  ligament  likewife  arifes  from  each  condyle  pofle¬ 
riorly.  One  of  thefe  ligaments  pa  lies  from  the  light 
to  the  left,  and  the  other  from  the  left  to  the  right,  fo 
that  they  interfetf  each  other,  and  for  that  reafon  are 
called  the  crofs  ligaments. 

The  lateral  ligaments  prevent  the  motion  of  tlie  leg 
upon  the  thigh  to  the  right  or  left ;  and  the  crofs  liga¬ 
ments,  which  are  alio  attached  to  the  tibia,  prevent  the 
latter  from  being  brought  forwards. 

In  new-born  children  all  the  proceiles  of  this  bone 
arc  cartilaginous. 

2.  The  Rotula,  or  Knee-pan. 

The  rotula,  patella,  or  knee-pan,  as  it  is  differently  Gf  the 
called,  is  a  flat  bone  about  four  or  five  inches  in  cir-  tula, 
cumference,  and  is  placed  at  the  fore-part  of  the  joint 
of  the  knee.  In  its  ihape  it  is  fomewhat  like  the  com¬ 
mon  figure  of  the  heart,  with  its  point  downwards. 

It  is  thinner  at  its  edge  than  in  its  middle  part ;  at 
its  fore  part  it  is  fmooth  and  fomewhat  convex  ;  its  * 
poflerior  furface,  which  is  more  unequal,  affords- an  ele¬ 
vation  in  the  middle  which  is  admitted  between  the 
two  condyles  of  the  os  femoris. 

This  bone  is  retained  in  its  proper  fituation  by  a  - 
flrong  ligament  which  everywhere  furrounds  it,  and. 
adheres  both  to  the  tibia  and  os  femoris  ;  Tt  is  likewife 
firmly  connected  with  the  tibia  by  means  of  a  flrong 
tendinous  ligament  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  upwards 
of  two  inches  in  length,  which  adheres  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  patella,  and  to  the  tuberofity  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  tibia.  On  account  of  this  connexion,  it  is 
very  properly  confidered  as  an  appendage  to  the  tibia, 
which  it  follows  in  all  its  motions,  fo  as  to  be  to  it 
what  the  olecranon  is  to  the  ulna.  There  is  this  dif¬ 
ference,  however,  that  the  olecranon  is  a  fixed  procefs  ; 
whereas  the  patella  is  moveable,  being  capable  of  hiding 
from  above  downwards  and  from  below  upwards.  This 
mobility  is  effential  to  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  leg. 

>  In  very  young  children  this  bone  is  entirely  cartila¬ 
ginous. 

The  principal  ufe  of  the  patella  feems  to  be  to  de¬ 
fend  the  articulation  of  the  knee  from  external  injury  ; 
it  likewife  tends  to  increafe  the  power  of  the  extenfor 
mufcles  of  the  leg,  by  removing  their  direffion  farther 
from  the  centre  of  motion  in  the  manner  of  a  pulley. 

3*  Of  the  Leg. 

The  leg  is  compofed  of  two  bones':  Of  thefe  the 
inner  one,  which  is  the  largefl,  is  called  tibia;  the- 
other  is  much  fmaller,  and  named  fibula.  ox 

The  tibia,  which  is  fo  called  from  its  refemblance  to  Of  the  ti¬ 
the  mufical  pipe  of  the  ancients,  has  three  furfaces,  andbia» 
is  not  very  unlike  a  triangular  prifm.  Its  poflerior 
furface  is  the  broadefl ;  anteriorly  it  has  a  confiderable 
ridge  called. the  film,  between  which  and  the  fkin  there 
are  no  mufcles.  At  the  upper  extremity  of  this  bone 
are  two  furfaces,  a  little  concave,  and  feparated  from 
each  other  by  an  intermediate  elevation.  The  two  . 
little  cavities  receive  the  condyles  of  the  os  femoris,  and  * 
the  eminence  between  them  is  admitted  into  the  cavity 
which  we  fpoke  of  as  being  between  the  two  condyles; 
fo  that  this  articulation  affords  a  fpecimeji  of  the  com¬ 
plete  C 
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6* 

Of  the  fi¬ 
bula. 


Ofteology  plete  ginglimus.  Under  the  external  edge  of  the  up- 
w- y-— per  end  of  this  bone  is  a  circular  flat  furface,  which  re¬ 
ceives  the  head  of  the  fibula. 

At  the  lower  and  inner  portion  of  the  tibia,  we  ob- 
ferve  a  confiderable  procefs  called  malleolus  internus . 
The  bafis  of  the  bone  terminates  in  a  large  tranfverfe 
cavity,  by  which  it  is  articulated  with  the  uppermoft 
bone  of  the  foot.  It  has  likewife  another  cavity  at  its 
lower  end  and  outer  fide,  which  is  fomewhat  oblong, 
and  receives  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula. 

The  tibia  is  hollow  through  its  whole  length. 

The  fibula  is  a  fmall  long  bone  fituated  on  the  out¬ 
ride  of  the  tibia.  Its  fuperior  extremity  does  not  reach 
quite  fo  high  as  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia,  but  its 
lower  end  defeends  fomewhat  lower.  Both  above  and 
below,  it  is  articulated  with  the  tibia  by  means  of  the 
lateral  cavities  we  noticed  in  our  defeription  of  that 
bone. 

Its  lower  extremity  is  ftretched  out  into  a  coronoid 
procefs,  which  is  flattened  at  its  infide,  and  is  convex 
externally,  forming  what  is  called  the  malleolus  exter « 
nus,  or  outer  ancle .  This  is  rather  lower  than  the  mal¬ 
leolus  internus  of  the  tibia. 

The  body  of  this  bone,  which  is  irregularly  triangu¬ 
lar,  is  a  little  hollow  at  its  internal  furface,  which  is 
turned  towards  the  tibia  ;  and  it  affords  like  that  bone, 
through  its  whole  length,  attachment  to  a  ligament, 
which  from  its  fituation  is  called  the  interoifeous  liga¬ 
ment. 
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4.  Of  the  Foot. 


64  The  foot  confifts  of  the  tarfus,  metatarfus,  and  toes. 

Of  the  tar-  The  tarfus  is  compofed  of  feven  bones,  viz.  the  a- 
fiis.  ftragalus,  os  calcis,  os  naviculare,  os  cuboides,  and  three 

65  others  called  cuneiform  bones. 

Of  the  a-  The  aftragalus  is  a  large  bone  with  which  both  the 
flragalus.  tibia  and  fibula  are  articulated.  It  is  the  uppermoft 
bone  of  the  foot ;  it  has  feveral  furfaces  to  be  confider- 
ed  ;  its  upper,  and  fomewhat  pofterior  part,  which  is 
fmooth  and  convex,  is  admitted  into  the  cavity  of  the 
.  •  tibia.  Its  lateral  parts  are  conne&ed  with  the  malleoli 

of  the  two  bones  of  the  leg ;  below,  it  is  articulated 
with  the  os  calcis,  and  its  anterior  furface  is  received 
by  the  os  naviculare.  All  thefe  articulations  are 'fee  u- 

66  red  by  means  of  ligaments. 

Of  the  os  The  os  calcis,  or  calcaneum,  which  is  of  a  very  irre- 
ealcis.  gUiar  figUre,  is  the  largeft  bone  of  the  foot.  Behind, 
it  is  formed  into  a  confiderable  tuberofity  called  the 
heel ;  without  this  tuberofity,  which  fupports  us  in  an 
eredt  pofture,  and  when  we  walk,  we  fhould  be  liable 
to  fall  backwards. 

On  the  internal  furface  of  this  bone,  we  obferve  a' 
confiderable  fmuofity,  which  affords  a  paftage  to  the 
tendon  of  a  mufclc  :  and  to  the  pofterior  part  of  the 
os  calcis,  a  ftrong  tendinous  cord  called  tendo  aehillis 
(m)  is  attached,  which  is  formed  by  the  tendons  of  fe¬ 
veral  mufcles  united  together.  The  articulation  of  this 

6?  with  the  other  bones  is  fecured  by  means  of  ligaments. 
Of  the  os  The  os  naviculare,  Or  fcaphjides,  (for  thefe  two  terms 
naviculare  have  the  fame  fignification),  is  fo  called  on  account  of 
its  refemblance  to  a  little  bark.  At  its  pofterior  part, 
which  is  concave,  it  receives' the  aftragalus  5  anteriorly 


it  is  articulated  with  the  cuneiform  bones,  and  laterally  Ofteology 
it  is  connected  with  the  os  cuboides.  .  v  '~J 

The  os  cuboides  forms  an  irregular  cube.  Pofteri- 
orly  it  is  articulated  with  the  os  calcis  ;  anteriorly  it^^^* 
fupports  the  two  laft  bones  of  the  metatarfus,  and  la-  l'  Cm 
terally  it  joins  the  third  cuneiform  bone  and  the  os  na¬ 
viculare.  #  69 

Each  of  the  offa  cuneiformia,  which  are  three  inOftheofla 
number,  refembles  a  wedge,  and  from  this  iimilitude  cuneitor- 
their  name  is  derived.  They  are  placed  next  to  the nna* 
metatarfus  by  the  fides  of  each  other,  and  are  ufually 
diftinguiihed  into  os  cuneiforme  externum ,  medium  or 
,  and  internum  or  maximum .  The  fuperior 
furface  or~  thefe  bones,  from  their  wedge-like  fhape,  is 
broader  than  that  which  is  below,  where  they  help  to 
form  the  foie  of  the  foot ;  pofteriorly  they  are  united 
to  the  os  naviculare,  anl  anteriorly  they  fupport  the 
three  firft  metatarfal  bones. 

When  thefe  feven  bones  compofing  the  tarfus  are 
viewed  together  in  the  ikeleton,  they  appear  convex 
above,  where  they  help  to  form  the  upper  part  of  the 
foot ;  and  concave  underneath,  where  they  form  the 
hollow  of  the  foot,  in  which  the  vcflels,  tendons,  and  - 
nerves  of  the  foot  are  placed  lecure  from  prefturc. 

They  are  united  to  each  other  by  very  ftrong  liga¬ 
ments,  and  their  articulation  with  the  foot  is  fecured 
by  a  capful ar  and  two  lateral  ligaments  ;  each  of  the 
latter  is  covered  by  an  annular  ligament  of  confiderable 
breadth  and  thicknefs,  which  ferves  to  bind  down  the 
tendons  of  the  foot,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  ftrength- 
en  the  articulation. 

The  os  cuneiforme  externum  is  joined  laterally  to  the 
os  cuboides. 

Thefe  bones  complete  our  account  of  the  tarfus. 

Though  what  we  havefaid  of  this  part  of  the  ofteology 
has  been  very  fimple  and  concifc,  yet  many  readers 
may  not  clearly  underftand  it :  but  if  they  will  be  plea- 
fed  to  view  thefe  bones  in  their  proper  fituation  in  the 
ikeleton,  all  that  we-  have  faid  of  them  will  be  eafily 

underftood.  7° 

The  metatarfus  is  made  up  of  five  bones,  whereas  of  the  me-  " 
the  metacarpus  confifts  only  of  four.  The  caufe  oftatarfus. 
this  difference  is,  tint  in  the  hand  the  laft  bone  of  the 
thumb  is  not  included  among  the  metacarpal  bones  ; 
whereas  in  the  foot  the  great  toe  has  only  two  bones. 

The  firft  of  thefe  bones  fupports  the  great  toe  and  is 
much  larger  than  the  reft,  which  nearly  referable  each 

other  in  fize.  .  , 

Thefe  bones  are  articulated  by  one  extremity  with 
the  cuneiform  bones  and  the  os  cuboides,  and  by  their 
other  end  with  the  toes.  rn  c  7* 

Each  of  the  toes,  like  the  fingers,  confifts  of  three  0f the  tees.  * 
bones,  except  the  great  toe,  which  is  formed  of  two 
bones.  Thofe  of  the  other  four  are  diftmguiflied  into 
three  phalanges.  Although  the  toes  are  more  con¬ 
fined  in  their  motion  than  the  fingers,  yet  they  appear 
to  be  perfeftly  fitted  for  the  purpofes  they  are  defign-  ' 
ed  for.  In  walking,  the  toes  bring  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  perpendicular  to  the  advanced  foot ;  and  as  the 
foies  of  the  foot  are  naturally  concave,  we  can  at  plea- 
fure  increafe  this  concavity,  and  form  a  kind  of  vault,  ■ 
which  adjufts  itfelf  to  the  different  inequalities  thatoc- 


(m)  This  tendon  is  fometimes  ruptured  by  jumping,  dancing,  or  other  violent  efforts,  • 
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cur  to  us  In.  walking  ;  and  which,  without  this  mode 
of  arrangement,  would  incommode  us  exceedingly, 
efpecially  when  bare-footed. 

§4.  Of  the  Ojfa  Sesamoidea. 

Besides  the  bones  we  have  already  defcribed,  there 
are  feveral  fmall  ones  that  are  met  with  only  in  the 
adult  fk>leton,  and  in  perfcns  who  are  advanced  in 
lifr  ;  which,  from  their  fuppofed  general  refemblance 
fcc  the  feeds  of  the  fefamum,  are  called  cjfa  fefamoidea . 
They  are  commonly  to  be  feen  at  the  firil  joint  of  the 
great  toe,  and  fometimes  at  the  joints  of  the  thumb ; 
they  are  Ike  wife  now  and.  then  to  be  found  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  fibula,  upon  the  condyles  of 
the  thigh-bone,  under  .the  os  cuboides  of  the  tarfus. 
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and  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Their  fize  and  num-  Ofteolog 
ber  feem  conftantly  to  be  in’creafed  by  age  and  hard  ‘ 
labour;  and  as  they  are  generally  found  in  fituaticns 
where  tendons  and  ligaments  are  moll  expofed  to  the 
adtion  of  mufcles,  they  are  now  generally  ccnfidered 
as  offified  portions  of  ligaments  or  tendons. 

The  upper  furface  of  thefe  bones  is  uiualiy  convex 
and  adherent  to  the  tendon  that  covers  it ;  the  fide 
which  is  next  to  the  joint  is  fmootli  and  fiat.  Though 
their  formation  is  accidental,  yet  they  feem  to  be  of 
fame  ufe,  by  raifing  the  tendons  farther  from  the  centre 
of  motion,  and  confequently  increaliug  the  power  of  the 
mufcles.  In  the  great  toe  and  thumb  they  are  like- 
wife  ufeful,  by  forming  a  groove  for  the  flexor  ten¬ 
dons. 


EXPLANATION  op  the  PLATES  of  OSTEOLOGY. 


Plate  XVII. 

Tig.  r.  A  Front-view  of  the  Male  Skeleton. 

A,  The  os  frontis.  B,  the  os  parietale.  C,  The 
coronal  future.  D,  The  fquamous  part  of  the  tempo¬ 
ral  bones.  E,  The  fquamous  future.  ,  The  zygoma. 
G,  The  maftoid  procefs.  H,  The  temporal  procefs  of 
the  fphenoid  bone.  I,  The  orbit.  K,  the  os  make.  L, 
The  os  maxillare  fuperius.  ,M,  Its  nafal  procefs.  N, 
The  ofia  nafi.  O,  The  os  unguis.  P,  The  maxilla  in¬ 
ferior.  Q,  The  teeth,  which  are  fixteen  in  number  in 
each  jaw.  R,  The  feven  cervical  vertebras,  with  their 
intermediate  cartilages.  S,  Their  tranfverfe  procefies. 
T,  The  twelve  dorfal  vertebras,  with  their  intermedi¬ 
ate  cartilages.  U,  The  five  lumbar  vertebrae.  V, 
Their  tranfverfe  procefies.  W,  The  upper  part  of  the 
os  facrum.  X,  Its  lateral  parts.  The  holes  feen  on 
its  fore  part  are  the  paffages  ©f  the  undermoll  fpinal 
nerves  and  fmall  vefiels.  Oppofite  to  the  holes,  the 
marks  of  the  original  divifions  of  the  bone  are  feen. 
Y,  The  os  ilium.  Z,  Its  creil  or  fpine.  a,  The  an¬ 
terior  fpinous  procefies.  b,  The  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
c,  The  ifchiatic  niche,  d,  The  os  ifchium.  e,  Its 
tuberofity.  f,  Its  fpinous  procefs.  g,  Its  crus.  h,The 
foramen  thyroideum.  i,  The  os  pubis,  k,  The  fym- 
phyfis  pubis.  1,  The  crus  pubis,  m,  The  acetabulum, 
n,  The  feventh  or  laft  true  rib.  o,  The  twelfth  or  laft 
falfe  rib.  p,  The  upper  end  of  the  ftemum.  q,  The 
middle  piece,  r,  The  under  end,  or  cartilage  enfi- 
formis.  s,  The  clavicle,  t,  The  internal  furface  of 
the  fcapula.  u,  Its  acromion,  v,  Its  coracoid  pro¬ 
cefs.  w,  Its  cervix,  x,  The  glenoid  cavity,  y,  The 
os  humeri.  z,  Its  head,  which  is  connected  to  the 
glenoid  cavity.  1,  Its  external  tubercle.  2,  Its  in¬ 
ternal  tubercle.  3,  The  groove  for  lodging  the  long 
head  of  the  biceps  mufcle  of  the  arm.  4,  The  inter¬ 
nal  condyle.  5,  The  external  condyle.  Between  4 
and  St  the  trochlea.  6,  The  radius  7,  Its  head. 
8,  Its  tubercle.  9,  The  ulna.  10,  Its  coronoid  pro¬ 
cefs.  11,  12,  13,14,  I  St  16,  17,  18,  The  carpus; 
compofed  of  os  naviculare,  os  lunare,  os  cuneiforme, 
os  pififorme,  os  trapezium,  os  trapezoides,  os  magnum, 
os  uncifonne.  19,  The  five  bones  of  the  metacarpus. 
20,  The  two  bones  of  the  thumb.  21,  The  three 
bones  of  each  of  the  fingers.  2z,  The  os  femOris. 
23,  Its  head.  24,  Its  cervix.  25,  The  trochanter 
major.  26,  The  trochanter  minor.  27,  The  inter¬ 


nal  condyle.  28,  The  external  condyle.  29,  The 
rotula.  30,  The  tibia.  31,  Its  head.  32,  Its  tu¬ 
bercle.  33,  Its  fpine.  34,  The  malleolus  internus. 
3 St  The  fibula.  36,  Its  head.  37,  The  malleolus 
externus.  The  tarfus  is  compofed  of,  38,  The  aftraga- 
lus ;  39,  The  os  calcis  ;  40,  The  os  naviculare ;  41* 
Three  ofia  cuneiformia,  and  the  os  cuboides,  which 
is  not  feen  in  this  figure.  42,  The  five  bones  of  the 
metatarfus.  43,  The  two  bones  of  the  great  toe* 
44,  The  three  bones  of  each  of  the  fmall  toes. 

Fig.  2.  A  Front-view  of  the  Skull. 

A,  The  os  frontis.  B,  The  lateral  part  of  the  o£ 
frontis,  which  gives  origin  to  part  of  the  temporal 
mufcle.  C,  The  fuperciliary  ridge.  D,  The  fuper- 
ciliary  hole  through  which  the  frontal  vefiels  and  nerves 
pafs.  EE,  The  orbitar  procefies.  F,  The  middle  of 
the  tranfverfe  future.  G,  The  upper  part  of  the  or¬ 
bit.  H,  The  foramen  opticum.  I,  The  foramea 
lacerum.  K,  The  inferior  orbitar  fifiure.  L,  The  os 
unguis.  M,  The  ofia  nafi.  N,  The  os  maxillare  fu¬ 
perius.  O,  Its  nafal  procefs.  P,  The  external  orbi¬ 
tar  hole  through  which  the  fuperior  maxillary  vefiels 
and  nerves  pafs.  Q^The  os  malax  R,  A  pafiage  for 
fmall  vefiels  into,  or  out  of,  the  orbit.  S,  The  under 
part  of  the  left  noftril.  T,  The  feptnm  narium. 
U,  The  os  fpongiofum  fuperius.  V,  The  os  fpongio- 
fum  inferius.  W,  The  edge  of  the  alveoli,  or  fpongy 
fockets,  for  the  teeth.  X,  The  maxilla  inferior.  Y„ 
The  pafiage  for  the  inferior  maxillary  veifels  and  nerves. 

Fig.  3.  A  Side-view  of  the  Skull. 

A,  The  os  frontis.  B,  The  coronal  future.  C,  The 
os  parietale.  D,  An  arched  ridge  which  gives  origin 
to  the  temporal  mufcle.  E,  The  fquamous  future. 
F,  The  fquamous  part  of  the  temporal  bone  ;  and, 
farther  forwards,  the  temporal  procefs  of  the  fphenoid 
bone.  G,  The  zygomatic  procefs  of  the  temporal 
bone.  H,  The  zygomatic  future.  I,  The  maftoid 
procefs  of  the  temporal  bone.  K,  The  meatus  audi- 
torius  externus.  L,  The  orbitar  plate  of  the  frontal 
bone,  under  which  is  feen  the  tranfverfe  future. 
M,  'The  pars  plana  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  N,  The  os 
unguis.  O,  The  right  os  nafi.  P,  The  fuperior  max¬ 
illary  bone.  Qj  fts  nafal  procefs.  *R,  The  two  den¬ 
tes  inciiores.  S,  The  dens  caninus  T,  The  two 
fmall  molares.  U,  The  three  large  molares.  V,  The 
esmalas.  W,  The  lower  jaw.  X,  Its  angle.  Y,  The 

coronoid 
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coronoid  prccefs.  Z,  The  condyloid  procefs,  by 
which  the  jaw  is  articulated  with  the  temporal  bone. 

Fic.  4 .  The  poflerior  and  right  fide  of  the  Sxull. 

A,  The  os  frontis.  B  B.  The  ofla  parietalia. 

G  The  fagittal  future.  D.  The  parietal  hole,  through 
which  a  fmall  vein  runs  to  the  fuperior  longitudinal 
finus  E,  The  lambdoid  future.  FF,  Offa  triquetra. 
G,  The  os  occipitis.  H,  The  fquamous  part^of  the 
temporal  bone  I,  The  maftoid  procefs.  K,  The 
zygoma.  L,  The  os  malte  hi,  The  temporal.  part 
of  the  fphenoid  bone.  N,  The  fuperior  maxillary 
bone  and  teeth. 

Fic.  s ■  The  External  Surface  of  the  Os  Frontis. 

A,  The  convex  part.  B,  Part  of  the  temporal 
fofij.  C,  The  external  angular  prccefs.  D,  The  in¬ 
ternal  angular  procefs.  E,  The  nafal  procefs.  F,  The 
fuperciliary  arch.  G,  The  fuperciliary  hole,  hi,  Tire 
orbitar  plate. 

Fig.  6.  The  Internal  Surface  of  the  Os  Frontis. 

A  A,  The  ferrated  edge  which  affifts  to  form  the 
coronal  future.  B,  The  external  angular  proceis. 
C,  The  internal  angular  procefs.  D,  The  nafal  pro¬ 
cefs.  E,  The  orbitar  plate  F,  The  cells  which 
correfpond  with  thofe  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  G,  The 
paflage  from  the  frontal  finus.  H,  The  opening  which 
receives  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 
I,  The  cavity  which  lodges  the  fore  part  of  the  brain. 
K,  The  fpine  to  which  the  falx  is  fixed.  L,  The 
groove  which  lodges  the  fuperior  longitudinal  finus. 

Plate  XVIII. 
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Fig.  i.  A  Back-view  of  the  Skeleion. 

A  A,  The  ofTa  par  ietalia  B,  1  he  fagittal  future. 
C,  The  lambdoid  future.  D,  The  occipital  bone. 
E,  The  fquamous  future.*,  F,  The  maftoid  procefs  of 
the  temporal  bone.  G,  The  os  malae.  H,  The  pa¬ 
late  plates  of  the  fuperior  maxillary  bones.  1,  Lhe 
maxilla  inferior.  K,  The  teeth  of  both  jaws.  L,  e 
feven  cervical  vertebrae.  M,  Their  fpinous  procehes. 
N,  Their  tranfvene  and  oblique  proceffes.  O,  l  he 
laft  of  the  twelve  dorfal  vertebrae.  P ,  The  fifth  or  lai It 
lumbar  vertebra.  Q,  The  tranfverfe  proceffes.  R,  The 
oblique  proceffes.  S,  The  fpinous  proceffes.  T,  i  he 
upper  part  of  the  os  facrum.  U,  The  poflerior  holes 
which  tranfmit  fmall  blood-veffeb  and  nerves.  Y,  l  he 
tinder  part  of  the  os  facrum  which  is  covered  by  a 
membrane.  W,  The  os  coccygis.  X,  The  os  i  lum 
Y,  Its  fpine  or  crefl.  Z,  The  ifchiatic  niche,  a,  The 
os  ifchium.  b,  Its  tuberofity.  c,  Its  fpme  d,  lhe 
©s  pubis,  e,  The  foramen  hydroideum.  f,  1  he  le- 
venth  or  lafi  true  rib.  g,  The  twelfth  or  latl  falfe  rib. 
h,  The  clavicle,  i,  The  fcapula  k,  Its  fpine.  1,  Its 
acromion,  m,  Its  cervix.-  n,  Its  fuperior  cofta.  o  Its 
poflerior  cofta.  p,  Its  inferior  cofta.  q.'l  he  os  hu¬ 
meri.  r,  The  radius,  s,  The  ulna.  t,  Its  oleclanon. 
u,  All  the  hones  of  the  carpus,  excepting  the  os  pitl- 
forme,  which  is  Teen  in  plate  XV IT  fig  1*  v>  ‘  ® 
five  bones  of  the  metacarpus,  w,  The  two  bones  of 
the  thumb,  x,  The  three  bones  of  each  of  the  An¬ 
gers,  y,  The  two  fifemoid  bones  at  the  root  of  the 
left  thumb,  z,  The  os  femoris.  i ,  1  hr  trochanter 
major.  2,  The  trochanter  minor.  3>  *  linevl  a*: 
pera..  4.  The  internal  condyle.  5>  external 
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condyle.  66,  The  fimilunar  cartilages,  7>  The  tl- Ofieology » 
bia.  8,  The  malleolus  internus  9.  The  fibula.  1  0y<— ; 
The  malleolus  extemus.  ij,  The  tarfus.  12,  The 
metatarfus.  13.  The  toes. 

Fig.  2.  The  External  Surface  cf  the  Left  Os  Pa- 

R1F.TALF. 

A,  The  convex  fmooth  furface.  B,  The  parietal 
hole  C,  An  arch  made  by  the  beginning  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  mufcle. 

Fig.  3.  The  Internal  Surface  of  the  fame  bone. 

A,  Its  fuperior  edge,  which,  joined  with  the  other, 
forms  the  fagittal  future  B,  The  anterior  edge,  which 
aflifts  in  the  formation  of  the  coronal  future.  C,  The 
inferior  edge  for  the  fquamous  future.  D,  The  pofle- 
rior  edge  for  the  lambdoid  future.  E,  A  depreffion 
made  by  the  lateral  finus.  F  F,  The  prints  of  the  arte¬ 
ries  of  the  dura  mater. 

Fig.  4.  The  External  Surface  of  the  Left  Os  Tem- 
porum. 

A,  The  fquamous  part.  B,  The  maftoid  procefs. 

C,  The  zygomatic  procefs.  D,  The  ftyloid  procefs. 

E,  The  petrofal  procefs.  F,  The  meatus  auditorium 
extemus.  G,  The  glenoid  cavity  for  the  articulation 
of  the  lower  jaw.  H,  The  foramen  ftylo- mafloideum 
for  the  portio  dura  of  the  fe venth  pair  of  nerves. 

I,  Paffages  for  blood-veffels  into  the  bone.  K,  *1  he 
foramen  mafloideum  through  which  a  vein  goes  to  the 
lateral  finus. 

Fig.  5.  The  Internal  Surface  of  the  Left  Os  Tem* 
porum. 

A,  The  fquamous  part ;  the  upper  edge  of  which 
aftifts  in  forming  the  fquamous  future.  B,  The  ma¬ 
ftoid  procefs.  C,  The  ftyloid  procefs.  D,  The  pars 
petrofa.  E,  The  entry  of  the  fe  venth  pair,  or  audi¬ 
tory  nerve.  F,  The  foffa,  which  lodges  a  part  of  the 
lateral  finus.  G,  The  foramen  mafloideum. 

Fig.  6.  The  External  Surface  of  the  Osseous  Circle 
which  terminates  the  meatus  auditorius  externus. 

A,  The  anterior  part  B,  A  fmall  part  of  the 
groove  in  which  the  membrana  tympani  is  fixed. 

N.  B  This,  with  the  fubfequent  bones  of  the  ear, 
are  here  delineated  as  large  as  the  life. 

Fig.  7. 'The  Internal  Surface  of  the  Oss t  ou s  Circle 
A,  The  anterior  part.  B,  The  groove  in  which 
the  membrana  tympani  is  fixed. 

Fig.  8.  The-  Situation  and  Connexion  of  the  Small 
Bones  of  the  Ear. 

A,  The  malleus.  B,  The  incus.  C,  The  os  orbi- 
culare.  D,  The  ftapes. 

Fig.  o.i  The  Malleus,  with  its  Head,  Handle,  and 
Small  Proceffes. 

Fig.  10.  The  Incus,  with  its  Body,  Superior  and  In¬ 
ferior  Branches. 

Fig.  11.  The  Os  Okbiculare. 

Fig.  12.  The  Stapes,  with  its  Head,  Bafe,  and  two 
Crura. ' 

Fic.  13.  -An  Internal  Viev/ of  the  Labyrinth  of 
the  Ear, 

A,  The  hollow  part  of  the  cochlea,  which  formas 
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'Vl . V"  bulum  C  C  C,  The  femicircular  canals. 


N  A 

B,  The  vefti- 


Fig.  14  An  External  View  of  the  Labyrinth. 

A,  The  femicircular  canals.  B,  The  feneftraovalis 
which  leads  into  the  veftibulum.  C,  The  feneftra  ro¬ 
tunda  which  opens  into  the  cochlea.  D,  The  different 
turns  of  the  cochlea. 


Fig.  1 5  The  Internal  Surface  of  the  Os  Sr  h  e  no  ides. 

A  A,  The  temporal  precedes.  B  B,  The  ptery¬ 
goid  proceffes.  C  C,  The  fpinous  proceffes.  D  D.  The 
anterior  clinoid  proceffes.  E,  The  poflerior  ciinoid 
procefs.  F,  The  anterior  procefs  which  joins  the  eth¬ 
moid  bone.  G,  The  cella  turcica  for  lodging  the 
glandula  pituitaria.  H,  1  he  foramen  opticum. 
.  K,  The  foramen  lacerum.  L,  The  foramen  rotun- 
dum.  M,  The  foramen  ovale.  N,  1  he  foramen  fpi- 
nale. 

i  Fig.  16.  The  External  Surface  of  the  Os  Sphenoides. 
A  A,  The  temporal  proceffes.  B  B,  The  ptery¬ 
goid  proceffes.  C  C,  The  fpinous  proceffes.  D,  The 
proceffus  azygos.  E,  The  fmall  triangular  proceffes 
which  grow  from  the  body  of  the  bone.  F  F,  The 
orifices  of  the  fphenoidal  finufes.  G,  The  foramen  la¬ 
cerum.  H,  The  foramen  rotundum.  I,  The  fora¬ 
men  ovale.  K,  The  foramen  pterygoideum. 

Fig.  17.  The  External  View  of  the  Os  Etkmoides. 

A,  The  nafal  lamella.  B  B,  The  grooves  between 
-the  nafal  lamella  and  offa  fpongiofa  fuperiara.  CC,  The 
offa  fpongiofa  fuperiora.  D  D,  The  fphenoidal  cor¬ 
nua.  See  Fig.  16.  E. 

Fig.  18.  The  Internal  View  of  the  Os  Ethmoides. 

A,  The  crifta  galli.  B,  The  cribriform  plate,  with 
the  different  paflages  of  the  olfaflory  nerves.  C  C, 
Some  of  the  ethmoidal  cells  D,  The  right  os  pla¬ 
num.  E  E,  The  fphenoidal  cornua. 

'  Fig.  19.  The  right  Sphenoidal  Cornu. 

Fig.  20.  The  left  Sphenoidal  Cornu. 

Fig.  21.  The  External  Surface  of  the  Os  Occipitis. 

A,  The  upper  part  of  the  bone.  B,  The  fuperior 
arched  ridge.  C,  The  inferior  arched  ridge.  Under 
the  arches  are  prints  made  by  mufcles  of  the  neck. 
D  D,  The  two  condyloid  proceffes  which  articulate 
the  head  with  the  fpine.  E,  The  cuneiform  procefs. 
F,  The  foramen  magnum  through  which  the  fpinal 
marrow  paffes.  G  G,  The  pollerior  condyloid  fora- 
.  mina  which  tranfrnit  veins  into  the  lateral  finufes. 
H  H,  The  foramina  lingualia  for  the  paffage  of  the 
ninth  pair  of»ner.v.es. 

Fig.  22.  The  Internal  Surface  of  the  Os  Occipitis. 

A  A,  The  two  Tides  which  aflift  to  form  the  lamb 
doid  future.  B,  The  point  of  the  cuneiform  procefs 
where  it  joins  the  fphenoid  bone.  (  C,  'I  he  prints 
made  by  the  poflerior  lobes  of  the  brain.  DD,  Prints 
.^made  by  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum.  *  E,  1  he  cruci¬ 
form  ridge  for  the  attachment  of  the  proceffes  of  the 
dura  mater.  F,  The  courfe  of  the  fuperior  longim 
dinal  finufes.  G  G,  The  courfe  of  the  two  lateral  fi- 
nufes.  H,  The  foramen  magnum.  I  I,  The  poflerior 
condyloid  foramina. 
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Fic.  1.  A  Side-view  of  the  Skeleton. 

A  A,  The  offa  parietalia.  B,  The  fagittal  future. 

C,  The  os  occipitis.  D  D,  The  lambdoid  future. 

E,  The  fquamous  part  of  the  temporal  bone.  F,  The 
mafloid  procefs.  G,  The  meatus  auditorius  externus. 

II,  The  os  frontis.  I,  The  os  malae.  K,  The  os  max- 
illare  fuperius.  L,  The  maxilla  inferior.  M,  The 
teeth  of  both  jaws.  N,  The  feventh,  or  laft  cervical 
vertebra.  O,  The  fpinous  proceffes.  P,  Their  tranf- 
verfe  and  oblique  proceffes.  Q^The  twelfth  or  laft 
dorfal  vertebra.  R,  The  fifth,  or  laft  lumbar  vertebra. 

S,  The  fpinous  proceffes  T,  Openings  between  the 
vertebras  for  the  paffage  of  the  fpinal  nerves.  U,  The 
under  end  of  the  os  facrum-  V,  The  os  coccygis. 

W,  The  os  ilium.  X,  The  anterior  fpinous  proceffes. 

Y,  The  poflerior  fpinous  proceffes.  Z,  The  ifchiatic 
niche,  a,  The  right  os  ilium,  b,  The  offa  pubis, 
c,  The  tuberofity  of  the  left  os  ifehium.  d,  The  fca- 
pula.  e,  Its  fpine.  f,  The  os  humeri,  g,  The  ra¬ 
dius.  h,  The  ulna,  i,  The  carpus,  k,  The  meta¬ 
carpal  bone  of  the  thumb.  1,  The  metacarpal  bones 
of  the  fingers,  m,  The  two  bones  of  the  thumb, 
n,  The  three  bones  of  each  of  the  fingers,  o,  The  os 
femoris.  p,  Its  head,  q,  The  trochanter  major,  r,  The 
external  condyle,  s,  The  rotula.  t,  The  tibia,  u,  The 
fibula,  v,  The  malleolus  externus.  w,  The  aftraga- 
lus.  x,  The  os  calcis.  y,  The  os  naviculare.  z,  The 
three  offa  cuneiformia.  1,  The  os  cuboides.  2,  The 
five  metatarfal  bones.  3,  The  two  bones  of  the  great 
toe.  4,  The  three  bones  of  each  of  the  fmall  toes. 

Fig.  2.  A  View  of  the  Internal  Surface  of  the  Bafe  of 
the  Skull. 

AAA,  The  two  tables  of  the  fkull  with  the  diploe. 

B  B,  The  orbitar  plates  of  the  frontal  bone.  C,  The 
crifta  galli,  with  cribriform-plate  of  the  ethmoidal 
bone  on  each  fide  of  it,  through  which  the  firft  pair 
of  nerves  pafs.  D,  The  cuneiform  procefs  of  the  oc¬ 
cipital  bone.  E,  The  cruciform  ridge.  F,  The  fo¬ 
ramen  magnum  for  the  paffage  of  the  fpinal  marrow. 

G,  The  zygoma,  made  by  the  joining  of  the  zygo¬ 
matic  proceffes  of  the  os  temporum  and  os  nialx. 

H,  The  pars  fquamofa  of  the  os  temporum.  J,  The 
pars  mammillaris.  K,  The  pars  petrofa.  L,  The 
temporal  procefs  of  the  fphenoid  bone.  M  M,  The 
anterior  clinoid  proceffes.  N,  The  poflerior  clinoid 
procefs.  O,  The  fella  turcica.  P,  r\  he  foramen  op¬ 
ticum,  for  the  paffage  of  the  optic  nerve  and  ocular 
artery  of  the  left  lide.  Q,  The  foramen  lacerum,  for 
the  third,  fourth,  fixth,  and  firft  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves  and  ocular  vein.  R,  The  foramen  rotundum, 
for  the  fecond  of  the  fifth  pair.  S,  The  foramen  o- 
vale,  for  the  third  of  the  fif  th  pair.  T,  The  foramen 
fpinale,  for  the  principal  artery  of  the  dura  mater. 

U,  lhe  entry  of  the  auditory  nerve.  V,  The  pafiage 
for  the  lateral  linus.  W,  The  paffage  of  the  eighth 

.pair  of  nerves.  X,  The  paffage  of  the  ninth  pair. 

-Fig.  3.  A  View  of  the  External  Surface  of  the  Bafe  of 
the  Skull. 

A,  The  two  dentes  incifores  of  the  right  fide.  B, 

The  den  canmu*.  C,  The  two  fmall  mclares.  D,  The 
three  large  molares.  E,  he  foramen  inciliv uni,  which 
-gives  p allage  to  fmall  blood-veflelsand  nerves.  F,  The 

palate- 
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Part  I.  ANA 

Oncology,  palate-plates  of  the  ofia  maxlllaria  and  palati,  joined 
by  the  longitudinal  and  tranfverfe  palate  futures.  G, 
The  foramen  palatinum  pofterius,  for  the  palatine  vef- 
fels  and  nerves.  H,The  os  maxillare  fuperiusof  the  right 
fide.  I,  The  os  make.  K,  The  zygomatic  procefs  of  the 
temporal  bone.  L,  The  polterior  extremity  of  the  offa 
fpongiofa.  M,  The  pofterior  extremity  of  the  vomer, 
which  forms  the  back-part  of  the  feptum  nafi.  N,  The 
pterygoid  procefs  of  the  right  fide  of  the  fphenoidbone. 
O  O,  The  foramina  ovalia.  P  P,  The  foramina  fpi- 
nalia.  QJ^The  palfages  of  the  internal  carotid  ar¬ 
teries.  R,  A  hole  between  the  point  of  each  pars  pe- 
trofa  and  cuneiform  procefs  of  the  occipital  bone,  which 
is  filled  up  with  a  ligamentous  fiibltance  in  the  recent 
fubjeCl.  S,  The  pafiage  of  the  left  lateral  finus.  T, 
The  polterior  condyloid  foramen  of  the  left  fide.  U, 
The  foramen  madoideum.  V,  The  foramen-magnum. 
W,  The  inferior  orbitar  fiffure.  X,  The  glenoid  ca¬ 
vity,  for  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw.  Y,  The 
fquamous  part  of  the  temporal  bone.  Z,  The  maftoid 
procefs,  at  the  inner  fide  of  which  is  a  folia  for  the 
polterior  belly  of  the  digaltric  mufcle.  a,  The  Ityloid 
procefs.  b,  The  meatus  auditorius  externus.  c,  The 
left  condyle  of  the  occipital  bone,  d,  The  perpendi¬ 
cular  ©ccipital  fpine.  e  e,  The  inferior  horizontal  ridge 
of  the  occipitul  bone,  f  f.  The  fuperior  horizontal 
ridge,  which  is  oppofite  to  the  crucial  ridge  where  the 
longitudinal  finus  divides  to  form  the  lateral  finufes. 
g  g  g,  The  lambdoid  future,  h,  The  left  fquamous 
future,  i,  The  parietal  bone. 

Fig.  4.  The  anterior  furface  of  the  Ossa  Nasi. 

A,  The  upper  part,  which  joins  the  os  frontis.  B, 
The  under  end,  which  joins  the  cartilage  of  the  nofe. 
C,  Their  inner  edge,  where  they  join  each  other. 

Fig.  5.  The  polterior  furface  of  the  Ossa  Nasi. 

A  A,  Their  cavity,  which  forms  part  of  the  arch  of 
the  nofe.  B  B,  Their  ridge  or  fpine  which  projects 
a  little  to  be  fixed  to  the  fore-part  of  the  feptum  na- 


TOM  Y. 

Fig.  9.  The  internal  furface  of  the  right  Os  Unguis, 
This  fide  of  the  bone  has  a  furrow  oppofite  to  the 
external  ridge ;  all  behind  this  is  irregular,  where  it 
covers  part  of  the  ethmoidal  cells. 
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Fig.  10.  The  external  furface  of  the  left  Os  Mal/e. 

A,  The  fuperior  orbitar  procefs.  B,  The  inferior 
orbitar  procefs.  C,  The  malar  proeefs.  D,  The  zy¬ 
gomatic  procefs  E,  The  orbitar  plate.  F,  A  paf- 
fage  for  fmall  velfels  into  or  out  of  the  orbit. 

Fig.  ii.  The  internal  furface  of  the  left  Os  Mal^e. 

A,  The  fuperior  orbitar  procefs.  B,  The  inferior 
oibitar  procefs.  C,  The  malar  procefs.  D,  The  zy¬ 
gomatic  procefs.  E,  The  internal  orbitar  plate  or 
procefs. 

Fig.  12.  The  external  furface  of  the  right  Os  Spon¬ 
giosum  Inferius. 

A,  The  anterior  part.  B,  The  hook-like  procefs 
for  covering  part  of  the  antrum  maxillare.  C,  A 
fmall  procefs  which  covers  part  of  the  under  end  of  the 
lacrymal  groove.  D,  The  inferior  edge  turned  a  little 
outwards. 

Fig.  13.  The  internal  furface  of  the  Os  Spongiosum 
Inferius. 

A,  The  anterior  extremity.  B,  The  upper  edge 
which  joins  the  fuperior  maxillary  and  palate  bones. 

Fig.  14.  The  polterior  and  external  furface  of  the  right 
Os  Palati. 

A,  The  orbitar  procefs.  B,  The  nafal  lamella.  C, 
The  pterygoid  procefs.  D,  The  palate  procefs. 

Fig.  15.  The  anterior  and  external  furface  of  the  right 
Os  Palati. 

A,  The  orbitar  procefs.  B,  An  opening  through 
which  the  lateral  nafal  velfels  and  nerves  pafs.  C,  The 
nafal  lamella.  D,  The  pterygoid  procefs.  E,  The 
polterior  edge  of  the  palate  procefs  for  the  connection 
of  the  velum  palati.  F,  The  inner  edge  by  which  the 
two  offa  palati  are  connected. 


Fig.  6.  The  external  furface  of  the  Os  Maxillare 
Superius  of  the  left  fide. 

A,  The  nafal  procefs.  B,  The  orbitar  plate.  C, 
The  unequal  furface  which  joins  the  os  make.  I),  The 
external  orbitar  hole.  E,  The  opening  into  the  noltril, 
F,  The  palate  plate.  G,  The  maxillary  tuberofity. 
H,  Part  of  the  os  palati.  J,  The  two  dentes  incifores. 

K,  The  dens  caninus.  L,  The  two  fmall  dentes  mo- 
lares.  M,  The  three  large  dentes  molares. 

Fig.  7.  The  internal  furface  of  the  Os  Maxillare 
Superius  and  Os  Palati. 

A,  The  nafal  procefs.  B  B,  Eminences  for  the  con¬ 
nection  of  the  os  fpongiofum  inferius.  I),  The  under 
end  of  the  lacrymal  groove.  E,  The  antrum  maxillare. 
F,  The  nafal  fpine,  between  which  and  B  is  the  cavity 
of  the  noftril.  G,  The  palate-plate.  H,  The  orbitar 
part  of  the  os  palati.  I,  i  he  nafal  plate.  K,  The 
future  which  unites  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones. 

L,  The  pterygoid  procefs  of  the  palate  bone. 

Fig.  S.  The  external  furface  of  the  right  Os  Unguis. 

A,  The  orbitar  part.  B,  The  lacrymal  part.  C, 
The  ridge  between  them. 

Vat.  I.  Part  II. 


Fig.  1 6.  The  right  fide  of  the  Vomer. 

A,  The  upper  edge  which  joins  the  nafal  lamella  of 
the  ethmoid  bone  and  the  middle  cartilage  of  the  nofe. 
B,  The  inferior  edge  which  is  connected  to  the  fupe- 
rior  maxillary  and  palate  bones.  C,  The  fuperior  and 
polterior  part  which  receives  the  proceffus  azygos  of 
the  fphenoid  bone. 

Fig.  17.  The  Maxilla  Inferior, 

A,  The  chin.  B,  1  he  bafe  and  left  fide.  C,  The 
angle.  D,  The  coronoid  procefs.  E,  l  he  condyloid 
procefs.  F,  The  beginning  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
canal  of  the  right  fide,  for  the  entry  of  the  nerve  and 
blood- velfels.  G,  The  termination  of  the  left  canal. 
H,  The  two  dentes  incifores.  I,  The  dens  caninus. 
K,  The  two  fmall  molares.  L,  The  three  large  mo¬ 
lares. 

FiG.  18.  The  different  claffes  of  the  Teeth. 
r,  2,  A  fore  and  back  view  of  the  two  anterior 
dentes  incifores  of  the  lower  jaw.  3,  4,  Similar  teeth 
of  the  upper  jaw.  5,  6,  A  fore  and  back  view  of  the 
dentes  canini.  7,  8,  The  anterior  dentes  molares. 
9,  to,  ii,  The  poilerior  dentes  molares.  12,  13,  14* 
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15,  1 6,  Unufual  appearances  in  the  fhape  and  fize  of 
the  teeth. 

Fig.  19.  The  external  furface  of  the  Os  Hyoides. 

A,  The  body.  B  B,  The  cornua.  C  C,  The  ap¬ 
pendices. 

Plate  XX. 

Fig.  1.  A  Poflerior  View  of  the  Sternum  and  Cla¬ 
vicles,  with  the  ligament  connecting  the  clavicles 
to  each  other. 

a,  The  poflerior  furface  of  the  fternum.  b  b,  The 
broken  ends  of  the  cla\icles.  c  c  c  c,  The  tubercles 
near  the  extremity  of  each  clavicle,  d,  The  ligament 
connecting  the  clavicles. 

Fig.  2.  A  Fore-view  of  the  Left  Scapula,  and  of  a 
half  of  the  Claviclf,  with  tlieir  Ligaments, 
a,  The  fpine  of  the  fcapula.  b,  The  acromion, 
c,  The  inferior  angle,  d,  inferior  cofla.  e,  Cervix, 
f,  Glenoid  cavity,  covered  with  cartilage  for  the  arm- 
bone.  g  g,  The  'capfular  ligament  of  the  joint, 
h.  Coracoid  procefs.  i,  The  broken  end  of  the  clavicle, 
k,  Its  extremity  joined  to  the  acromion.  1,  A  liga¬ 
ment  coming  out  fingle  from  the  acromion  to  the  co¬ 
racoid  procefs.  m,  A  ligament  coming  out  fingle  from 
the  acromion,  and  dividing  into  two,  which  are  fixed 
to  the  coracoid  procefs. 

Fig.  3.  The  Joint  of  the  Elbow  of  the  Left  Arm,  with 
the  Ligaments. 

a,  The  osvhumeri.  b,  Its  internal  condyle,  c  c,  The 
two  prominent  parts  of  its  trochlea  appearing  through 
the  capfular  ligament,  d,  The  ulna,  e,  The  radius, 
f,  The  part  of  the  ligament  including  the  head  of  the 
radius. 

Fig.  4.  TheBones  of  the  Right-hand,  with  the  Palm 
in  view. 

a,  The  radius,  b,  The  ulna,  c,  The  fcaplioid  bone 
of  the  carpus,  d,  The  os  lunare.  e,  The  os  cunei- 
forme.  f,  The  os  pififorme.  g,  Trapefium.  h,  Tra- 
pefoides.  i,  Capitatum.  k,  Uneiforme.  1,  The  four 
metacarpal  bones  of  the  fingers  m,  The  firfb  phalanx, 
n,  The  fecond  phalanx,  o,  The  third  phalanx,  p,  The 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  q,  The  firft  joint, 
r,  The  fecond  joint. 

Fig.  5.  The  Poflerior  View  of  the  Bones  of  the  Left 
Hand. 

The  explication  of  Fig.  4.  ferves  for  this  figure  ;  the 
fame  letters  pointing  out  the  fame  bones,  though  in  a 
different  view. 
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e,  The  fuperior  extremity  of  the  fibula,  f,  The  edge  Ofteplogy.. 
of  the  internal  femilunar  cartilage,  g,  An  oblique  li- 
gament.  h,  A  larger  perpendicular  ligament,  i,  A 
ligament  connecting  the  femur  and  fibula. 

Fig.  8.  The  Anterior  View  of  the  Joint  of  the  Right 
Knee. 

b,  The  internal  condyle,  c,  Its  external  condyle, 
d,  The  part  of  the  os  femoris,  on  which  the  patella 
moves,  e,  A  perpendicular  ligament,  f  f,  The  two 
parts  of  the  crucial  ligaments,  g  g,  The  edges  of  the 
two  moveable  femilunar.  cartilages,  h,  The  tibia, 
i,  The  flrong  ligament  of  the  patella,  k,  The  back  part 
of  it  where  the  fat  has  been  differed  a>vay.  1,  The 
external  depreflion.  m,  The  internal  one.  11,  The 
cut  tibia. 

Fig.  9.  A  View  of  the  Inferior  Part  of  the  Bones  of 
the  Right  Foot. 

a,  Tire  great  knob  of  the  os  calcis.  b,  A  promi¬ 
nence  on  its  outfide.  c,  The  hollow  for  the  tendons, 
nerves,  and  blood- veffels.  d,  The  anterior  extremity 
of  the  os  calcis.  e,  Part  of  the  allragaliis.  f,  Its 
head  covered  with  cartilage,  g,  The  internal  promi¬ 
nence  of  the  os  naviculare.  h,  The  os  cuboide3. 
i,  The  os  cuneiforme  internum  ;  k, — Medium ;  1, — 
Externum,  m,  The  metatarfal  bones  of  the  four  lef- 
fer  toes,  n,  The  firft — o,  The  fecond — p,  The  third 
phalanx  of  the  four  leffer  toes,  q,  The  metatarfal 
bones,  of  the  great  toe.  r.  Its  firft — s,  Its  fecond 
joint. 

Fig.  i cl  The  Inferior  Surface  of  the  two  large  Sesa¬ 
moid  Bones,  at  the  firft  Joint  of  the  Great  Toe. 

Fig.  11.  The  Superior  View  of  the  Bones  of  the* 

Right  Foot. 

a,  b,  as  in  Fig.  9.  c,  The  fuperior  head  of  the  aftra- 
galus.  d,  &c.  as  in  Fig.  9. 

Fig.  12.  The  View  of  the  Sole  of  the  Foot,  with 
its  Ligaments. 

a,  The  great  knob  of  the  os  calcis.  b,  The  hollow 
for  the  tendons,  nerves,  and  blood  veffels.  c,  The 
fheaths  of  the  flexores  pollicis  and  digitorum  longi 
opened,  d,  The  flrong  cartilaginous  ligament  fupport- 
ing  the  head  of  the  altragalus.  e,  h,  Two  ligaments 
which  unite  into  one,  and  are  fixed  to  the  metatarfal 
bone  of  the  great  toe.  f,  A  ligament  from  the  knob 
of  the  os  caleis  to  the  metatarfal  bone  of  the  little  toe* 
g,  A  flrong  triangular  ligament,  which  fupports  the 
bones  of  the  tarfus.  i,  The  ligaments  of  the  joints  of 
the  five  metatarfal  bones. 


Fig.  6.  The  Upper  Extremity  of  the  Tibia,  with  the 
Semilunar  Cartilages  of  the  Joint  of  the  Knee,  and 
feme  Ligaments. 

a,  The  flrong  ligament  which  connect  the  rotula  to 
the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  b  b,  The  parts  of  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  tibia,  covered  with  cartilage,  which  appear 
within  the  femilunar  cartilages,  c  c,  The  femilunar 
cartilages,  d,  The  two  parts  of  what  is  called  the 
crofs  ligament. 

Fig.  7.  The  Poflerior  View  of  the  Joint  of  the  Right 
Knee. 

a,  The  os  femoris  cut.  b,  Its  internal  condyle. 
c*lts  external  condyle,  d.  The  back-part  of  the  tibia. 


Fig.  13.  a,  The  head  of  the  thigh  bone  of  a  child, 
b,  The  ligamentum  rotundum  connecting  it  to  the  ace¬ 
tabulum.  c,  The  capfular  ligament  of  the  joint  with 
its  arteries  inje&ed.  d,  The  numerous  veffels  of  the 
mucilaginous  gland  inje&ed. 

Fig.  14.  The  Back-view  of  the  Cartilages  of  the 
Larynx,  with  the  Os  Hyoides. 
a,  The  poflerior  part  of  the  bafe  of  the  os  hyoides,. 
b  b,  Its  cornua,  c,  The  appendix  of  the  right  fide. 

d,  A  ligament  fent  out  from  the  appendix  of  the  left* 
fide,  to  the  llyloid  procefs  of  the  temporal  bone*. 

e.  The  union  of  the  bafe  with  the  left  cornu.  .  f  f,  The 
poflerior  fides  of  (g)  the  thyroid  cartilage,  h  h,  Its** 
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i  1,  Its  inferior  cornua.  k,  The  cri- 
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Ofteology.  fuperior  cornua.  .  -  , -  -  . 

— '  coid  cartilage.  1  1,  The  arytenoid  cartilages,  m,  The 
entry  into  the  lungs,  named  glottis .  n,  The  epiglottis, 
o  o,  The  fuperior  cartilages  of  the  trachea,  p,  Its  li¬ 
gamentous  back-part. 
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Fig.  15.  The  Superior  Concave  Surface  of  the  Sesa*  P^co*ogy', 

mo  id  Bon  es  at  the  flrft  joint  of  the  Great  Toe,  with 

their  Ligaments. 

a,  Three  fefamoid  bones,  b,  The  ligamentous  fub- 
ftance  in  which  they  are  formed. 


PART  II  Of  the  SOFT  PARTS  in  General; 

Of  the  COMMON  INTEGUMENTS,  with  their  Appendages  ; 
And  of  the  MUSCLES. 


?3- 


ANATOMICAL  writers  ufually  proceed  to  a 
defeription  of  the  mufcles  after  having  finifhed  the 
ofleology ;  but  we  (hall  deviate  a  little  from  the  com¬ 
mon  method,  with  a  view  to  deferibe  every  thing  clear¬ 
ly  and  diftin&ly,  and  to  avoid  a  tautology  which  would 
otherwife  be  unavoidable.  All  the  parts  of  the  body 
are  fo  intimately  conne&ed  with  each  other,  that  it 
feems  impoffible  to  convey  a  juft  idea  of  any  one  of 
them,  without  being  in  fome  meafure  obliged  to  fay 
fomething  of  others  ;  and  on  this  account  we  wifh  to 
mention  in  this  place  the  names  and  fituation  .of  the 
principal  vifeera  of  the  body,  that  when  mention  is  here¬ 
after  made  of  any  one  of  them  in  the  courfe  of  the  work, 
the  reader  may  at  leaft  know  where  they  are  placed. 

After  this  little  digreffion,  the  common  integuments, 
and  after  them  the  mufcles,  will  be  deferibed;  we  then 
propofe  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  federal  vif¬ 
eera  and  their  different  fun&ions.  In  deferibing  the 
brain,  occafion  will  be  taken  to  fpeak  of  the  nerves  and 
animal  fpirits.  *The  circulation  of  the  blood  .will  fol¬ 
low  the  anatomy  of  the  heart,  and  the  fecretions  and 
other  matters  will  be  introduced  in  their  proper  places. 

The  body  is  divided  into  three  great  cavities.  Of 
thefe  the  uppermolt  is  formed  by  the  bones  of  the  cra¬ 
nium,  and  inclofes  the  brain  and  cerebellum. 

The  fecond  is  compofed  of  the  vertebra;  of  the  back, 
the  fternum,  and  true  ribs,  with  the  additional  alliftance 
of  mufcles,  membranes,  and  common  integuments,  and 
is  called  the  thorax— It  contains  the  heart  and  lungs. 

The  third,  and  inferior  cavity,  is  the  abdomen.  It 
is  feparated  from  the  thorax  by  means  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  is  formed  by  the  lumber  vertebrae,  the  os  facrum, 
the  offa  iuiiominata,  and  the  falfe  ribs,  to  which  we  may 
add  the  peritonaeum,  and  a  variety  of  mufcles.  I  his 
cavity  inclofes  the  ftomach,  inteftines,  .  omentum  or 
cawl,  liver,  pancreas,  fplecn,  kidneys,  urinary  bladder, 

and  parts  of  generation.  #  - 

Under  the  divifion  of  common  integuments,  are  uiu- 
ally  iucluded  the  epidermis,  or  fcarfffkin,  the  reticulum 
mucofum  of  Malpighi,  the  cutis  or  true  fkin,  and  the 
membraua  adipofa.— The  hair  and  nails,  as  we  1  as  the 
febaceous  glands,  may  be  confidered  as  appendages  to 
the  fkin. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Skin. 

$  1.  Of  the  Scarf -Jkin. 

,,  The  epidermis,  cuticula,  or  fcarf-fkin,  is  a  fine,  tranf- 

CuticT  parent,  and  infenfible  pellicle  deftitute  of  nerve^  and 

blood  veffels,  which  mvefts  the  body,  and  every  wl 


covers  the  true  fkin.  This  fcarf-fkin,  which  feems  to  be 
very  fimple,  appears,  when  examined  with  a  microfeope, 
to  be  compofed  of  feveral  laminae  or  feales  which  are  in- 
creafed  by  preffure,  as  we  may  obferve  in  the  hands  and 
feet,  where  it  is  frequently  much  thickened,  and  be¬ 
comes  perfectly  callous.  It  feems  to  adhere  to  the  cu¬ 
tis  by  a  number  of  very  minute  filaments,  but  may  ea- 
fily  be  feparated  from  it  by  heat,  or  by  maceration  in 
water.  Some  anatomical  writers  have  fuppofed  that  it 
is  formed  by  a  moiflure  exhaled  from  the  whole  furface 
of  the  body,  which  gradually  hardens  when  it  comes 
into  contad  with  the  air.  They  were  perhaps  induced 
to  adopt  this  opinion,  by  obferving  the  fpeedy  regene¬ 
ration  of  this  part  of  the  body  when  it  has  been  by 
any  means  deftroyed,  it  appearing  to  be  renewed  on  all 
parts  of  the  furface  at  the  fame  time  ;  whereas  other 
parts  which  have  been  injured,  are  found  to  dire&  their 
growth  from  their  circumference  only  towards  their 
centre.  But  a  demonftrative  proof  that  the  epidermis 
is  not  a  fluid  hardened  by  means  of  the  external  air,  is, 
that  the  foetus  in  utero  is  found  to  have  this  covering. 
Leeuwenhoeck  fuppofed  its  formation  to  be  owing  to 
the  expanfion  of  the  extremities  of  the  excretory  vef¬ 
fels,  which  are  found  everywhere  upon  the  furface  of 
the  true  fkin.  Ruyfch  attributed  its  origin  to  the  ner¬ 
vous  papillae  of  the  fkin ;  and  Heifterthinks  .it  P*°' 
bable,  that  it  may  be  owing  both  to  the  papilla  and 
the  excretory  veffels.  The  celebrated  Morgagni,  on 
the  other  hand,  contends*,  that  it  is  nothing  moreM^r 
than  the  furface  of  the  cutis,  hardened  and  rendered 
infenfible  by  the  liquor  amnn  in  utero,  and  by  the  pr.ei- 
fure  of  the  air.  This  is  a  fubjeft,. however,  on  which 
we  can  advance  nothing  with  certainty.  # 

The  cuticle  is  pierced  with  an  infinite  number  ot 
pores,  or  little  holes,  which  afford  a  paffage  to  the 
hairs,  fweat,  and  infenfible  perforation,  and  hkewife 
to  warm  water,  mercury,  and  whatever  elfe  is  capable 
of  being  taken  in  by  the  abforbents  of  the  flan.  The 
lines  which  we  obferve  on  the  epidermis  belong  to  the 
true  flan.  The  cuticle  adjufts  itfelf  to  them,  but  does 
not  form  them. 

§  2.  Of  the  Rete  Mucofum . 

Between  the  epidermis  and  cutis  we  meet  with  an  ^ete  mu„ 
appearance  to  which  Malpighi,  who  firft  defcrlbed  it,  cofum. 
c4ve  the  name  of  rete  mucofum ,  fuppofing  it  to  be  of  a 
membranous  ftrufture,  and  pierced  with  an  infinite 
number  of  pores  ;  but  the  fad  Is,  that  ,t  feems  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  mucous  fubftance  which  may  be 
diflolved  by  macerating  it  ill  water,  while  the  cuticle 

and  cutis  preferve  their  texture. 

4  i  2  Aae 
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h  te*nf  ^ie  cc^ollr  ^ie  kody  is  found  to  depend  on  tlie 
xnentsj"  &c.  co^olir  °f  this  rete  mucofum  ;  for  in  negroes  it  is  ob- 

- -  ferved  to  be  perfe&ly  black,  whilft  the  true  iltin  is  of 

the  ordinary  colour. 

The  blifters  which  raife  the  fkin  when  burnt  or  fcald- 
ed,  have  been  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  owing  to  a  rare- 
fadlion  of  this  mucus ;  but  they  are  more  probably  oc- 
cafioned  by  an  increafed  a&ion  of  the  veffcls  of  the 
part,  together  with  an  afflux  and  effufion  of  the  thinner 
parts  of  the  blood. 


§  3*  Of  the  Cutis,  or  True  Skin . 

76  ^ 

Cutis.  "1  hp  cutis  is  compofed  of  fibres  clofcly  compacted 

together,  as  we  may  obferve  in  leather  which  is  the  pre¬ 
pared  fkin  of  animals.  Thefe  fibres  form  a  thick  net¬ 
work,  which  every  where  admits  the  filaments  of  nerves, 
and  an  infinite  number  of  blood- veffel  and  lymphatics. 

The  cutis,  when  the  epidermis  is  taken  off,  is  found 
to  have,  throughout  its  whole  furface,  innumerable  pa¬ 
pillae,  which  appear  like  very  minute  granalations,  and 
feem  to  be  calculated  to  receive  the  imprefflons  of  the 
touch,  being  the  moft  eafily  obferved  where  the  fenfe 
of  feeling  is  the  moft  delicate,  as  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  on  the  fingers. 

Thefe  papilla?  are  fuppofed  by  many  anatomical  wri¬ 
ters  to  be  continuations  of  the  pulpy  fubftance  of 
nerves,  whofe  coats  have  terminated  in  the  cellular  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  fkin.  The  great  fenfibility  of  thefe  papillas 
evidently  proves  them  to  be  exceedingly  nervous  ;  but 
furely  the  nervous  fibrillae  of  the  fkin  are  of  themfelves 
fcarcely  equal  to  the  formation  of  thefe  papilla?,  and  it 
feems  to  be  more  probable  that  they  are  formed  like 
the  reft  of  the  cutis. 

Thefe  papillae  being  defcribed,  the  ufes  of  the  epi¬ 
dermis  and  the  reticulum  mucofum  will  be  more  eafily 
underftood  ;  the  latter  ferving  to  keep  them  conftantly 
moift,  while  the  former  protects  them  from  the  exter¬ 
nal  air,  and  modifies  their  too  great  fenfibility. 
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§  4.  Of  the  Glands  of  the  Skin 

In  different  parts  of  the  body  we  meet,  within  the 
fubftance  of  the  fkin,  with  certain  glands  or  follicles, 
which  difeharge  a  fat  and  oily  humour  that  ferves  to 
lubricate  and  foften  the  fkin.  When  the  fluid  they 
fecrete  has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  thicknefs,  it 
approaches  to  the  colour  and  confidence  of  fuet  ;  and 
from  this  appearance  they  have  derived  their  name  of 
fehaceous  glands .  They  are  found  in  the  greateft  num¬ 
ber  in  the  nofe,  ear,  nipple,  axilla,  groin,  ferotum,  va¬ 
gina,  and  prepuce. 

Befides  thefe  febaceous  glands,  we  read,  in  anatomi¬ 
cal  books,  of  others  that  are  defcribed  as  fmall  fpheri- 
cal  bodies  placed  in  all  parts  of  the  fkin,  in  much  great¬ 
er  abundance  than  thofe  juft  now  mentioned, and  named 
sn'tliary ,  from  their  fuppofed  refemblance  to  millet-feed. 
Steno,  who  firft  defcribed  thefe  glands,  and  Malpighi, 
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Ruyfch,  Verheyen,  W inflow,  and  others,  who  have  Of  the 
adopted  his  opinions  on  this  fubjeft,  fpeak  of  them  asinteSu*  | 
having  excretory  duds,  that  open  on  the  furface  of  the  ment*»  &c*t 
cuticle,  and  diftil  the  fweat  and  matter  of  infenfible  per-  i 

fpiration  ;  and  yet,  notwithftanding  the  pofitive  man¬ 
ner  in  which  thefe  pretended  glands  have  been  fpoken 
of,  we  are  now  fufficiently  convinced  that  their  exift- 
ence  is  altogether  imaginary. 

§  5*  Of  the  Insensible  Perfpiration  and  Sweat. 

l  h  e  matter  of  infenfible  perfpiration,  or  in  other  infenfible 
words,  the  fubtile-vapour  that  is  continually  exhaling  peifpiia- 
from  the  furface  of  the  body,  is  not  fecreted  by  anyhon. 
particular  glands,  but  feems  to  be  derived  wholly  from 
the  extremities  of  the  minute  arteries  that  are  every¬ 
where  difperfed  through  the  fkin.  Thefe  exhaling  vef¬ 
fels  are  eafily  demonllrated  in  the  dead  fubjeft,  by 
throwing  water  into  the  arteries  ;  for  then  fmail  drops 
exfude  from  all  parts  of  the  fkin,  and  raife  up  the  cu¬ 
ticle,  the  pores  of  which  are  clofed  by  death  ;  and  in 
the  living  fubjed,  a  looking  giafs  placed  againft  the 
fkin,  is  foon  obfeured  by  the  vapour.  Bidloo  fancied 
he  had  difeovered  duds  leading  from  the  cutis  to  the 
cuticle,  and  tranfmitting  this  fluid  ;  '  but  in  this  he  was 
miftaken.  # 

When  the  perfpiration  is  by  any  means  increafed, 
and  feveral  drops  that  were  infenfible  when  feparate, 
are  united  together  and  condenfed  by  the  external  air, 
they  form  upon  the  fkin  fmall  but  vifible  drops  called 
fweat  (n).  This  particularly  happens  after  much  exer- 
cife,  or  whatever  occafions  an  increafed  determination 
of  fluids  to  the  furface  of  the  body  •,  a  greater  quantity 
of  perfpirable  matter  being  in  fuch  cafes  carried  thro’ 
the  paffages  that  are  deftined  to  convey  it  off.  ^ 

It  has  been  difputed,  indeed,  whether  the  infenfible  Whether 
perfpiration  and  fweat  are  to  be  confidered  as  one  and  thefe  are 
the  fame  excretion,  differing  only  in  degree  5  or  whether  £ne  and  the 
they  are  two  diftind  excretions  derived  from  different  fc^nt°ex-  * 
fources.  In  fupport  of  the  latter  opinion,  it  has  been  cretions.  | 
alledged,  that  the  infenfible  perfpiration  is  agreeeable  to 
nature,  and  eflcntial  to  health,  whereas  fweat  may  be 
confidered  as  a  fpecies  of  difeafe.  But  this  argument 
proves  nothing  ;  and  it  feems  probable,  that  both  the 
infenfible  vapour  and  the  fweat  are  exhaled  in  a  fimilar 
manner,  though  they  differ  in  quantity,  and  probably 
in  their  qualities  ;  the  former  being  more  limpid,  and 
feemingly  lefs  impregnated  with  falts  than  the  latter  :  Their  ufes. 
at  any  rate  we  may  confider  the  fkin  as  an  emunilory 
through  which  the  redundant  water,  and  fometimes  the 
other  more  faline  parts  of  the  blood,  are  carried  off. 

But  the  infenfible  perfpiration  is  not  confined  to  the 
fkin  only — a  great  part  of  what  we  are  conftantly 
throwing  off  in  this  way  is  from  the  lungs.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  fluid  exhaled  from  the  human  body  by  this  in¬ 
fenfible  perfpiration  is  very  confiderable.  Santtorius  (o) 
an  Italian  phyfician,  who  indcfatigably  paffed  a  great 

many 


(n)  Leeuwenhoeck  afferts,  that  one  drop  of  fweat  is  formed  by  the  conflux  of  15  drops  of  perfpirable  va¬ 
pour. 

(o)  The  infenfible  perfpiration  is  fometimes  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  this  phyfician,  who  was  born  in 
the  territories  of  Venice,  and  was  afterwards  a  profeffor  in  the  univeffity  of  Padua  After  eftimating  the  ali¬ 
ment  he  took  in,  and  the  fenfible  fecretions  and  difeharges,  he  was  enabled  to  afeertain  with  great  accuracy  the 
weight  or  quantity  of  infenfible  perfpiration  by  means  of  a  ftatical  chair  which  he  contrived  for  this  purpofe  ; 

2  and 
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Of  the  many  years  in  a  feries  of  ftatical  experiments,  demon- 

Integu-  -ftrated  long  ago  what  has  been  confirmed  by  later  ob- 

mentf,  &c,^  fervationS;  that  the  quantity  of  vapour  exhaled  from 
%r  y  "  the  fkin  and  from  the  furface  of  the  lungs,  amounts 
nearly  to  5«8ths  of  the  aliment  we  take  in.  So  that  if 
in  the  warm  climate  of  Italy  a  perfon  eats  and  drinks 
the  quantity  of  eight  pounds  in  the  courfe  of  a  day, 
'five  pounds  of  it  will  pafs  off  by  infenfible  perfpiration, 
while  three  pounds  only  will  be  evacuated  by  llool,  11- 
rine,  faliva,  &c.  But  in  countries  where  the  degree  of 
cold  is  greater  than  in  Italy,  the  quantity  of  peripired 
matter  is  lefs  ;  in  fome  of  the  more  northern  climates, 
it  being  found  not  to  equal  the  difcharge  by  urine.  It 
is  like  wife  obferved  to  vary  according  to  the  feafon  of 
die  year,  and  according  to  the  conftitution,  age,  fex, 
difeafes,  diet,  exercife,  pafiions,  &c.  of  different  peo¬ 
ple. 

From  what  has  been  faid  on  this  fubjedl,  it  will  be 
eafily  conceived,  that  this  evacuation  cannot  be  either 
much  increafed  or  diminifhed  in  quantity  without  af- 
fe&ing  the  health. 

The  perfpirable  matter  and  the  fweat  are  in  fome 
meafure  analogous  to  the  urine,  as  appears  from  their 
tafte  and  faline  nature  (p).  And  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
fervation,  that  when  either  of  thefe  fecretions  is  in¬ 
creafed  in  quantity,  the  other  is  diminiihed  ;  fo  that 
they  who  perfpire  the  leaft,  ufually  pafs  the  greateft 
quantity  of  urine,  and  vice  verfa. 

§  6.  Of  the  Nails. 

S  i 

The  nails.  The  nails  are  of  a  compact  texture,  hard  and  tranf- 
parent  like  horn.  Their  origin  is  ftill  a  fuhje&  of  dif- 
pute.  Malpighi  fuppofed  them  to  be  formed  by  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  papillae  of  the  ilcin  ;  Ludwig,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained,  that  they  were  compofed  of 
the  extremities  of  blood- veffels  and  nerves  ;  both  thefe 
opinions  are  now  defervedly  rejedled. 

They  feem  to  poffefs  many  properties  in  common 
with  the  cuticle  ;  like  it  they  are  neither  vafcular  nor 
fenfible,  and  when  the  cuticle  is  feparated  from  the  true 
(kin  by  maceration  or  other  means,  the  nails  come  away 
with  it. 

They  appear  to  be  compofed  of  different  layers,  of 
unequal  fize,  applied  one  over  the  other.  Each  layer 
feems  to  be  formed  of  longitudinal  fibres. 

In  each  nail  we  may  diltinguilh  three  parts,  viz.  the 
root,  the  body  or  middle,  and  the  extremity.  .  1  he 
root  is  a  foft,  thin,  and  white  fabftance,  terminating  in 
the  form  of  a  crefcent  ;  the  epidermis  adheres  very 


ftrongly  to  this  part  ;  the  body  of  the  nail  is  broader,  Of  the 

redder,  and  thicker,  and  the  extremity  is  of  ftill  great-  *nte^u' 

r  r  J  °  merits,  &c. 

er  nrmneis.  , 

The  nails  increafe  from  their  roots,  and  not  from 
their  upper  extremity. 

Their  principal  ufe  is  to  cover  and  defend  the  ends 
of  the  fingers  and  toes  from  external  injury. 

$  7.  Of  the  Hair. 

•  » 

The  hairs,  which  from  their  being  generally  known  The  hair, 
do  not  feem  to  require  any  definition,  arife  from  di- 
ftinct  capfules  or  bulbs  fcated  in  the  cellular  membrane 
under  the  fkin  (qJ.  Some  of  thefe  bulbs  inclofe  feve- 
ral  hairs.  They  may  be  obferved  at  the  roots  of  the 
hairs  which  form  the  beard  or  whifkers  of  a  cat. 

The  hairs,  like  the  nails,  grow  only  from  below  by 
a  regular  propulfion  from  their  root,  where  they  re¬ 
ceive  their  nourifhment.  Their  bulbs,  when  viewed 
with  a  microfcope,  are  found  to  be  of  various  fiiapes. 

In  the  head  and  ferotum  they  are  roundifh  ;  in  the  eye¬ 
brows  they  are  oval ;  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
they  are  nearly  of  a  cylindrical  fhape.  Each  bulb  feems 
to  confift  of  two  membranes,  between  which  there  is  a 
certain  quantity  of  moifture.  Within  the  bulb  the 
hair  feparates  into  three  or  four  fibrillae  ;  the  bodies  of 
the  hairs,  which  are  the  parts  without  the  Hein,  vary  in 
foftnefs  and  colour  according  to  the  difference  of  cli¬ 
mate,  age,  or  temperament  of  body  (r). 

Their  general  ufe  in  the  body  does  not  feem  to  be 
abfolutely  determined  ,•  but  hairs  in  particular  parts,  as 
on  the  eye-hrowrs  and  eye-lids,  are  deftined  for  parti¬ 
cular  ufes,  which  will  be  mentioned  when  thofe  parts 
are  deferibed. 

§  8.  Of  the  Cellular  Membrane  and  Fat.  g^ 

The  cellular  membrane  is  found  to  inveft  the  m oft  Cellular 
minute  fibres  we  are  able  to  trace  ;  fo  that  by  modern  mem 
phyfiologifts,  it  is  very  properly  confidered  as  the  uni- 
verfal  conne&ing  medium  of  eveiy  part  of  the  body. 

it  is  compofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  minute  cells 
united  together,  and  communicating  with  each  other. 

The  two  difeafes  peculiar  to  this  membrane  are  proofs 
of  fiich  a  communication  ;  for  in  the  eniphyfema  all  its 
cells  are  filled  with  air,  and  in  the  anafarca  they  are 
univerfally  diftended  with  water.  Befides  thefe  proofs 
of  communication  from  difeafe,  a  familiar  inftanee  of  it 
may  be  obferved  amongft  butchers,  who  ufually  punc¬ 
ture  this  membrane,  and  by  inflating  it  with  air  add 
to  the  good  appearance  of  their  meat. 


and  from  his  experiments,  which  were  conduaed  with  great  induftryand  patience,  he  was  led  to  determine  what 
kid,  liquid  .lime,,  inched  or  diminiihed  F™  f” 

he  nubliflied  at  Venice  in  1614,  in  the  form  of  aphonfms,  under  the  title  of  Ars  de  Medicina  ^tatica. 

(Pr)  Minute  cryftals  have  betn  obferved  to  fhoot  upon  the  cloaths  of  men  who  work  in  g.afs-houfes.  Haller. 

El?o\yL purhi,  and  after  him  the  celebrated  Ruyfch,  fuppofed  the  hairs  to  be  continuations  of  nerves,  being 
i>iaiP1bn1’  <U1U  ?  .  /  1  (]r\ n  which  thev  coniidered  as  nervous  ;  and  as  a  corro- 


to  them.  ,  . 

(r)  The  hairs  likewife  differ  from  each  otner,  and  may  not 
which  may  include  the  hair  of  the  head,  chin,  pubes,  and  axinse 
be  obferved  almoft  everywhere  on  the  funace  oi  the  body. 


be  improperly  divided  into  two  claffes ;  one  of 
;  and  the  other,  the  fofter  hairs,  which  are  to 
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The  cells  of  this  membrane  ferve  as  refervoirs  to  the 
oily  part  of  the  blood  or  Fat,  which  feems  to  be  depo- 
fited  in  them,  either  by  tranfudation  through  the  coats 
of  the  arteries  that  ramify  through  thefe  cells,  or  by 
particular  veffels,  continued  from  the  end  of  arteries, 
Thefe  cells  are  not  of  a  glandular  dru&ure,  as  Malpighi 
and  others  after  him  have  fuppofed.  The  fat  is  ab- 
forbed  and  carried  back  into  the  fydem  by  the  lympha¬ 
tics.  The  great  wafte  of  it  in  many  difeafes,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  confumption,  is  a  fufficient  proof  that  fuch 
an  abforption  takes  place. 

The  fulnefs  and  fize  of  the  body  are  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  fat  contained  in 
the  cells  of  this  membrane. 

In  the  living  body  it  feems  to  be  a  fluid  oil,  which 
concretes  after  death.  In  graminivorous  animals,  it  is 
•found  to  be  of  a  firmer  confidence  than  in  man. 

The  fat  is  not  confined  to  the  fkin  alone,  being  met 
with  every  where  in  the  interflices  of  mufcles,  in  the 
omentum,  about  the  kidneys,  at  the  bafis  of  the  heart, 
in  the  orbits,  &c. 

The  chief  ufes  of  the  fat  feem  to  be  to  afford  moi- 
fture  to  all  the  parts  with  which  it  is  connected ;  to 
facilitate  the  a&ion  of  the  mufcles  ;  and  to  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  body,  by  making  it  every  where  fmooth 
and  equal. 


Sect.  II.  Of  the  Muscles. 

85.  The  mufcles  are  the  organs  of  motion.  The  parts 
that  are  ufually  included  under  this  name  confifl  of  di- 
dindl  portions  of  flefh,  fufceptible  of  contra&ion  and 
relaxation  ;  the  motions  of  which,  in  a  natural  and 
healthy  date,  are  fubjedl  to  the  will,  and  for  this  rea- 
fon  they  are  called  voluntary  mufcles.  But  befides 
thefe,  there  are  other  parts  of  the  body  that  owe  their 
power  of  contraction  to  their  mufcnlar  fibres  ;  thus  the 
heart  is  of  a  mufcular 'texture,  forming  what  is  called 
a  hollow  niufcle ;  and  the  urinary  bladder,  domach, 
intedines,  &c.  are  enabled  to  aCt  upon  their  contents, 
merely  becaufe  they  are  provided  with  mufcular  fibres. 
Thefe  are  called  involuntary  mufcles,  becaufe  their  mo¬ 
tions  are  not  dependent  on  the  will.  The  mufcles  of 
refpiration,  being  in  fome  meafure  influenced  by  the 
will,  are  faid  to  have  a  mixed  motion. 

The  names  by  which  the  voluntary  mufcles  are  di- 
dinguifhed,  are  founded  on  their  fixe,  figure,  fituation, 
ufe,  or  the  arrangement  of  their  fibres,  or  their  origin 
and  infertion  But  befides  thefe  particular  didin&ions, 
there  are  certain  general  ones  that  require  to  be  noti¬ 
ced.  Thus,  if  the  fibres  of  a  mufcle  are  placed  paral¬ 
lel  to  each  oilier  in  a  draight  direClion,  they  form 
what  is  dyled  a  reftilinear  mufcle  ;  if  the  fibres  crofs 
and  interfeCl  each  other,  they  conditute  a  compound 
mufcle  :  a  radiated  one,  if  the  fibres  are  difpofed  in 
the  manner  of  rays;  ora penniform  mufcle,  if,  like 
the  plume  of  a  pen,  they  are  placed  obliquely  with  re*- 
fpeCl  to  the  tendon. 

Mufcles  that  aCl  in  oppofition  to  each  other,  are 
called  antagoni/lce ;  thus  every  extenfor  or  mufcle 
has  a  flexor  for  its  antagonid,  and  vice  verfa.  Mufcles 
that  concur  in  the  fame  action  are  dyled  cortgeneres . 

The  mufcles  being  attached  to  the  bones,  the  latter 
may  be  confidered  as  levers  that  are  moved  in  differexit 
direftions  by  the  contraction  of  thofe  organs. 


That  end  of  a  mufcle  which  adheres  to  the  mod  Of  the 
fixed  part  is  ufually  called  the  origin ,  and  that  which  T'ue"u" 
adheres  to  the  more  moveable  part  the  infertion ,  of  the  &c*i 
mufcle. 

In  every  mufcle  we  may  didinguifli  two  kinds  of 
fibres  ;  the  one  foft,  of  a  red  colour,  fenfible,  and  irri¬ 
table,  called  flejhy  fibres ;  the  other  of  a  firmer  tex¬ 
ture,  of  a  white  glidening  colour,  infenfible,  without 
irritability  or  the  power  of  contracting,  and  named  ten¬ 
dinous  fibres.  They  are  occafionally  intermixed  ;  but 
the  flcfhy  fibres  generally  prevail  in  the  belly  or  middle 
part  of  a  mufcle,  and  the  tendinous  ones  in  the  extremi¬ 
ties.  If  thefe  tendinous  fibres  are  formed  into  a  round 
flender  chord,  they  form  what  is  called  the  tendon  of 
the  mufcle  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  fpread  into 
a  broad  flat  furface,  the  extremity  of  the  mufcle  is  dyled 
aponeuorofis . 

The  tendons  of  many  mufcles,  efpecially  when  they 
are  long  and  expofed  to  preffure  or  friClion  in  the 
grooves  formed  for  them  in  the  bones,  are  furrounded 
by  a  tendinous  (heath  or  fafeia ,  in  which  we  fometimes 
find  a  fmall  mucous  fac  or  burfa  mucofa ,  which  obviates 
any  inconvenience  from  friClion.  Sometimes  we  find 
whole  mufcles,  and  even  feveral  mufcles,  covered  by  a 
fafeia  of  the  fame  kind,  that  adorns  origin  to  many  of 
their  fibres,  dipping  down  between  them,  adhering  to 
the  ridges  of  bones,  and  thus  preventing  them  from 
fwelling  too  much  when  in  aClion.  The  mod  remark¬ 
able  in  dance  of  fuch  a  covering  is  the  fafeia  lata  of  the 
thigh. 

Each  mufcle  is  inclofedby  a  thin  covering  of  cellular 
membrane,  which  has  been  fometimes  improperly  con¬ 
fidered  as  peculiar  to  the  mufcles,  and  deferibed  under 
the  name  of  propria  membrana  mufculofa .  This  cellu¬ 
lar  covering  dips  down  into  the  fubdance  of  the  muf¬ 
cle,  conneCling  and  furrounding  the  mod  minute  fibres 
we  are  able  to  demondrate,  and  affording  a  fupport  to 
their  veffels  and  nerves. 

"Leeuwenhoeek  fancied  he  had  difeovered,  by  means 
of  his  microfcope,  the  ultimate  divifion  of  a  mufcle, 
and  that  he  could  point  out  the  fimple  fibre,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  to  be  an  hundred  times  lefs  than  a  hair  ; 
but  he  was  afterwards  convinced  how  much  he  was 
midaken  on  this  fubjeCt,  and  candidly  acknowledged, 
that  what  he  had  taken  for  a  fimple  fibre  was  in  fad  a 
bundle  of  fibres. 

It  is  eafy  to  obferve  feveral  of  thefe  fafciculi  or  bun¬ 
dles,  in  a  piece  of  beef,  in  which,  from  the  coarfenefs 
of  its  texture,  they  are  very  evident. 

The  red  colour  which  fo  particularly  didinguifhes 
the  mufcular  or  flefhy  parts  of  animals,  is  owing  to  an 
infinite  number  of  blood-veflels  that  are  difperfed 
through  their  fubdance.  When  we  macerate  the  fi¬ 
bres  of  a  mufcle  in  water,  it  becomes  of  a  white  co¬ 
lour  like  all  other  parts  of  the  body  diveded  of  their 
blood.  The  blood-vedels  are  accompanied  by  nerves, 
and  they  are  both  didributed  in  fuch  abundance  to 
thefe  parts,  that  in  endeavouring  to  trace  the  courfe 
of  the  blood-vedels  in  a  mufcle,  it  would  appear  to  be 
formed  altogether  by  their  ramifications ;  and  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  follow  the  branches  of  its  nerves,  they  would 
be  found  to  be  equal  in  proportion. 

If  a  mufcle  is  pricked  or  irritated,  it  immediately 
con  trails.  This  is  called  its  irritable  principle;  and 
I  this 
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this  Irritability  Is  to  be  confickred  as  the  character!  ft  ic 
of  mufcular  fibres,  and  may  ferve  to  prove  their  exig¬ 
ence  in  parts  that  are  too  minute  to  be  examined  by  the 
eye.  This  power,  which  difpofes  the  mufcles  to  con- 
tra6t  when  Simulated,  independent  of  the  will,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  inherent  in  them  ;  and  is  therefore  named 
vis  infita,  '1  his  property  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
elafticity,  which  the  membranes  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  pofiefs  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  in  common  with 
the  mufcles  ;  nor  with  fenfibility,  for  the  heart,  though 
the  moil  irritable,  feems  to  be  the  lead  fenfible  of  any 
of  the  mufcular  parts  of  the  body. 

After  a  mufcular  fibre  has  contracted,  it  foon  returns 
to  a  date  of  relaxation,  till  it  is  excited  afrefh,  and 
then  it  contracts  and  relaxes  again.  We  may  like  wife 
produce  fuch  a  contraction,  by  irritating  the  nerve 
leading  to  a  mufcle,  although  the  nerve  itfelf  is  not  af¬ 
fected. 

This  principle  is  found  to  be  greater  in  fmall  than  in 
large,  and  in  young*  than  in  old,  animals. 

In  the  voluntary  mufcles  thefe  effeCts  of  contraction 
and  relaxation  of  the  fldhy  fibres  are  produced  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  will,  by  what  may  be  called  the  vis  tier- 
vofa ,  a  property  that  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
vis  inftta.  As  the  exiftence  of  a  vis  infita  different  from 
a  vis  nervea ,  was  the  do&rine  taught  by  D odor  Hal¬ 
ler  in  his  Elem.  Pbyf  but  is  at  prefent  called  in  que¬ 
stion  by  feveral,  particularly  Dodtor  Monro,  we  think 
it  neceffary  to  give  a  few  objections,  as  dated  in  his 
Obfervations  on  the  Nervous  Sydem  : 

“  The  chief  experiment  (fays  the  Dodtor)  which 
feems  to  have  led  Dr  Haller  to  this  opinion,  is  the  well- 
known  one,  that  the  heart  and  other  mufcles,  after  be¬ 
ing  detached  from  the  brain,  continue  to  adt  fponta- 
neoufly,  or  by  ftrmuli  may  be  roufed  into  adtion  for  a 
confiderable  length  of  time  ;  and  when  it  cannot  be  al¬ 
leged,  fays  Dr  Haller,  that  the  nervous  fluid  is  by 
the  mind,  or  otherwife,  impelled  into  the  mufcle. 

“  That  in  this  indance,  we  cannot  comprehend  by 
what  power  the  nervous  fluid  or  energy  can  be  put  in 
motion,  mud  perhaps  be  granted  :  But  has  Dr  Haller 
given  a  better  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  his 
fuppofed  vis  infita  become?  active  ? 

“  If  it  be  as  difficult  to  point  out  the  caufe  of  the 
adtion  of  the  v.is  infita  as  that  of  the  adtion  of  the  vis 
nervea,  the  admiffion  of  that  new  power,  indead  of  re¬ 
lieving,  would  add  to  our  perplexity. 

“  We  fhould  then  have  admitted,  that  two  caufes  of 
a  different  nature  were  capable  of  producingexadtly  the 
fame  effedt ;  which  is  not  in  general  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  nature 
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te  i.  When  I  poured  a  folution  of  opium  in  water  Of  the 
under  the  fkin  of  the  leg  of  a  frog,  the  mufcles,  to  the  Mufcles. 
furface  of  which  it  was  applied,  were  very  foon  deprived  ,mm/ 

of  the  power  of  contraction.  In  like  manner,  when  I 
poured  this  folution  into  the  cavity  of  the  heart,  by 
opening  the  vena  cava,  the  heart  was  almod  inftantly 
deprived  of  its  power  of  motion,  whether  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  performed  on  it  fixed  in  its  place,  or  cut  out 
of  the  body. 

“  2.  1  opened  the  thorax  of  a  living  frog  ;  and  then' 
tied  or  cut  its  aorta,  fo  as  to  put  a  dop  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  its  blood. 

“  I  then  opened  the  vena  cava,  and  poured  the  folu¬ 
tion  of  opium  into  the  heart ;  artd  found,  not  only  that 
this  organ  was  inftantly' deprived  of  its  powers  of  ac¬ 
tion,  but  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  molt  diftant  muf¬ 
cles  of  the  limbs  were  extremely  weakened.  Yet  this 
weaknefs  was  not  owing  to  the  want  of  circulation,  for 
the  frog  could  jump  about  for  more  than  an  hour  after 
the  heart  was  cut  out. 

“  In  the  fird  of  thefe  two  experiments,  we  obferve 
the  fuppofed  vis  infita  dedrOyed  by  the  opium  ;  in  the 
latter,  the  vis  nervea  -r  for  it  is  evident  that  the  limbs 
were  affected  by  the  fympathy  of  the  brain,  and  of 
the  nervous  fyftem  in  general,  with  the  nerves  of  the 
heart. 

“3.  When  the  nerve  of  any  mufcle  is  fird  divi¬ 
ded  by  a  tranfvere  fedtion,  and  then  burnt  with  a 
hot  iron,  or  punctured  with  a  needle,  the  mufcle  in 
which  it  terminates  contracts  violently,  exadtly  in  the 
fame  manner  as  when  the  irritation  is  applied  to  the 
fibres  of  the  mufcle.  But  when  the  hot  iron,  or 
needle,  is  confined  to  the  nerve,  Dr  Haller  himfelf 
mud  have  admitted,  that  the  vis  nervea,  and  not  the 
vis  infita*  was  excited".  But  here  I  would  afk  two 
quedions. 

<•  Hrft,  Whether  we  do  not  as > well  underdand  how 
the  vis  nervea  is  excited  when  irritation  is  applied  to 
the  mufcle  as  when  it  is  applied  to  the  trunk  of  the 
nerve,  the  impelling  power  of  the  mind  feeming  to  be 
equally  wanting  in  both  cafes  ? 

<«  Secondly,  If  it  appears  that  irritation  applied  to 
the  trunk  of  a  nerve  excites  the  vis  nervea,  why  fliould 
we  doubt  that  it  can  equally  well  excite  it  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  fmall  and  very  fenfible  branches  and  termi¬ 
nations  of  the  nerve  in  the  mufcle  ? 

“  As,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  fuppofed  vis 
infita  is  deftroyed  or  excited  by  the  fame  means  as  the 
vis  nervea  ;  nay,  that  when,  by  the  application  of  o- 
pium  to  the  heart  of  a  frog,  after  the  aorta  is  cut  an d 
the  circulation-  interrupted,  we  have  dedroyed  the  vis 


of  nature.  r  r  infita  the  vis  nervea  is  fo  much  extinguifhed,  that  the 

We  Ihould  hnd  other  confequences  arife  from  fuc  .  V  t  aft  with  the  diilant  mufcles  of  the 
an  hypothefis,  which  tend  to  weaken  the  credibility  of  -  * 1 

it.  For  indance,  if  in  a  found  animal  the  vis  nervea 


alone  produces  the  contradion  of  the  mufcles,  we  will 
afk  what  purpofe  the  vis  infita  ferves  ?  If  both  operate, 
are  we  to  fuppofe  that  the  vis  nervea,  impelled. by  the 
mind  or  living  principle,  gives  the  order,  which  the 

vis  infita  executes,  and  that  the  nerves  are  the  mtei-  hv  which  a  mufcle  is  brought  into  con- 

..until,  „.d  fo  admit  wife  agent,  -employ™  ..  '=■ "Ahient  “the  mufcle  liL  the  ,i ,  to. 


limb ;  and  that  thefe  afterward  grow  very  torpid,  ut 
lofe  much  of  their  fuppofed  vis  infita  ;  it  feems  clearly 
to  follow,  that  there,  is  no  juit  ground  for  fiippofmg 
that  any  other  principle  produces  the  contrarian  of  a 

mufcle.”  .  r  .  -it 

The  vis  nervofa  or  operation  of  the  mind,  if  we 


nuntn;  ana  10  aamit  l«u  wi«.  ~  •  not  inherent  in  the  muicie  like  tlie  vis  in* 

every  the  mod  fimple  a&ion  ?  But  inftead  of  fpecu  a-  r  »  j  j  perpetual,  hke  this  latter  property. 

W  nc  learn  the  effeft  of  experiments,  and  Jiia  ;  neither  is  it  perpetual,^  c _ ^ 


ting  farther,  let  us 
endeavour  from  thefe  to  draw  plain  conclufions. 


After  long  continued  or  violent  exercife,  for  exampk. 
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Of  the  tlie  voluntary  mufcles  become  painful,  and  at  length  fit¬ 
ments  caPa^e  further  adlion  ;  whereas  the  heart  and  other 
,  *  involuntary  mufcles,  the  motions  of  which  depend  foie- 

ly  on  the  vis  inftta ,  continue  through  life  in  a  conftant 
{late  of  a&ion,  without  any  inconvenience  or  wafte  of 
this  inherent  principle. 

The  a&ion  of  the  vis  nervofa  on  the  voluntary  muf¬ 
cles,  conftitutes  what  is  called  mufcular  motion  ;  a  fub- 
jedt  that  has  given  rife  to  a  variety  of  hypothefes,  many 
of  them  ingenious,  but  none  of  them  fatisfadtory. 

Borelli  and  fome  others  have  undertaken  to  explain 
the  caufe  of  contradlion,  by  fuppofing  that  every  muf¬ 
cular  fibre  forms  as  it  were  a  chain  of  very  minute  blad¬ 
ders,  while  the  nerves  which  are  diftributed  through 
the  mufcle,  bring  with  them  a  fupply  of  animal  fpirits, 
which  at  our  will  fill  thefe  bladders,  and  by  increafing 
their  diameter  in  width,  fhorten  them,  and  of  courfe 
the  whole  fibre. 

Borelli  fuppofes  thefe  bladders  to  be  of  a  rhomboidal 
fhape  ;  Bernouilli  on  the  other  hand  contends  that  they 
are  oval.  Our  countryman,  Cowper,  fancied  he  had 
filled  them  with  mercury  ;  the  caufe  of  this  miftakc 
was  probably  owing  to  the  mercury’s  infinuatiug  itfelf 
into  fome  of  the  lymphatic  vefiels.  The  late  ingenious 
Mr  Elliot  undertook  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
mufcular  motion  on  principles  very  different  from  thofe 
juft  now  mentioned.  He  fuppofed  that  a  dephlogifti- 
cated  ftate  of  the  blood  is  requifite  for  mufcular  adtion, 
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and  that  a  communication  of  phlogifton  to  the  blood  Of  the 
is  a  neceffary  effedf  of  fuch  adtion.  Integu- 

Wc  know  that  the  mufcular  fibre  is  fhortened,  and mcRL3’  c< 
that  the  mufcle  itfelf  fwells  when  in  adtion  *,  but  how 
thefe  phenomena  are  produced,  we  are  unable  to  de¬ 
termine.  We  likewiie  know  that  the  nerves  are  effen- 
tial  to  mufcular  motion  ;  for  upon  dividing  or  making 
a  ligature  round  the  nerve  leading  to  a  mufcle,  the  lat¬ 
ter  becomes  incapable  of  motion.  A  ligature  made  on 
the  artery  of  a  mufcle  produces  a  fimilar  effedl ;  a  proof 
this,  that  a  regular  fupply  of  blood  is  alfo  equaly  ne- 
ceffary  to  mufcular  motion.  The  caufe  of  palfy  i® 
ufually  not  to  be  fought  for  in  the  mufcle  afte&ed,  but 
in  the  nerve  leading  to  that  mufcle,  or  in  that  part  of 
the  brain  or  fpinal  marrow  from  which  the  nerve  de¬ 
rives  its  origin. 

Of  the  particular  Mufcles .  * 

As  the  enumeration  and  defeription  of  the  particular 
mufcles  muft  be  dry  and  unentertaining  to  the  genera¬ 
lity  of  readers,  yet  cannot  be.  altogether  omitted  in  a 
work  of  this  nature,  it  appeared  eligible  to  throw  this 
part  of  the  fubjedt  into  the  form  of  a  table  ;  in  which 
the  name,  origin,  infertion,  and  principal  ufe  of  each 
mufcle,  will  be  found  deferibed  in  few  words,  and  oc- 
cafionally  its  etymology  when  it  is  of  Greek  derivation 
or  difficult  to  be  underftood. 


A  TABLE  of  the  MUSCLES,  arranged  according  to  their  Situation. 

[.\7.  B.  This  Table  does  not  include  all  the  mufcles  of  the  body;  thofe  belonging  to  the  eyes,  internal  ear,  inteftinum  re  (Slum, 
and  the  male  and  female  organs  of  generation,  being  deferibed  in  other  parts  of  the  work.  The  reader  will  bepieafed  to  ob- 
ferve  likewife,  that  although  all  the  mufcles  (a  few  only  excepted)  are  in  pairs,  mention  is  here  made  only  of  the  mufcles 
of  one  fide.] 


Muscles  fituated 
under  the  integu¬ 
ments  of  the  cra¬ 
nium 


— — - of  the 

eye-lids 


■ - of  the 

external  ear 


N6i8. 


Name . 


i.  Occipito  frontalis. 


2.  Corrugator  fuper- 
cilfi. 


1.  Orbicularis  palpe¬ 
brarum. 

2.  Levator  palpebrse 
fuperioris. 

i.  Attolens  auri- 
culam. 


2.  Anterior  auriculas. 


Origin . 

From  the  tranfverfe 
ridge  of  the  os  oc- 
cipitis. 


From  above  the  join¬ 
ing  of  the  os  fron- 
tis,  os  nafi,  and  os 
maxillare. 

From  around  the  edge 
of  the  orbit. 

From  the  bottom  of 
the  orbit,  near  the 
optic  foramen. 

From  the  tendon  of 
the  occipito  fron¬ 
talis  near  the  os 
temporis. 

From  near  the  back 
part  of  the  zygoma. 


Infertion. 

Into  the  fltin  of  the 
eye-brows. 


Into  the  inner  part 
of  the  occipito¬ 
frontalis. 


Into  the  nafal  pro- 
cefs  of  the  os 
maxillare. 

Into  the  cartilage  of 
the  upper  eye-lid. 

Into  the  upper  part 
of  the  ear, 


Into  an  eminence  be¬ 
hind  the  helix. 


Ufe . 

To  pull  the  fkin  of 
the  head  back¬ 
wards,  and  to  raife 
the  eye  brows  and 
/kin  of  the  fore¬ 
head. 

To  draw  the  eye¬ 
brows  towards  each 
other,  and  to  wrin¬ 
kle  the  forehead. 

To  ffiut  the  eye. 

To  open  the  eye. 


To  raife  the  car. 


To  raife  this  emi¬ 
nence,  and  to  pull 
it  forwards. 

3-  Re- 
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Of  the 
Mufclea. 
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Nmne.  Origin. 

3.  Retrahentes(s)  au-  From  the  outer  and 
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riculg?. 


Muscles  of  the  car¬ 
tilages  of  the  ear, 


back  part  of  the 
root  of  the  maftoid 
procefs. 


1.  Tragicus.  From  the  outer  and 

middle  part  of  the 
concha,  near  the 
tragus. 

2.  Anti-tragicus.  From  the  root  of  the 

inner  part  of  the 
helix. 

3. Tranfverlus-auricu-  From  the  upper  part 


lx. 

4.  Helicis  major. 

5.  Helicis  minor. 


-of  the  nofe,  ComprefTor  (t) 

naris. 


of  the  concha. 


From  the  upper,  an¬ 
terior,  and  acute 
part  of  the  helix. 

From  the  lower  and 
fore  part!  of  the  he¬ 
lix. 

From  the  outer  part 
of  the  root  of  the 
ala  nafi. 


Infertion. 

Into  the  convex  part 
of  the  concha. 


Into  the  upper  part  of 
the  tragus. 

Into  the  upper  part  of 
the  anti-tragus. 

Into  the  inner  part  of 
the  helix. 


- - - of  the 

mouth  and  lips, 


1.  Levator  labii  fupe-  From  the  outer  part 
rioris,  alxque  nafi.  of  the  orbitar  pro- 

cefs  of  the  o§  max- 
illare,  and  from  the 
nafal  procefs  of 
that  bone,  where 
it  joins  the  os  fron¬ 
ds. 

2.  Levator  anguli  oris.  From  the  os  maxil- 

lare  fuperius,  be¬ 
tween  the  orbitar 
foramen  and  the 
firft  dens  molaris. 
From  the  os  malx, 
near  the  zygoma¬ 
tic  future. 


3.  Zygomadcus  ma¬ 
jor. 


Into  the  cartilage  of 
the  helix,  a  little 
above  the  tragus. 

Into  the  helix,  near 
the  fiffure  in  its 
cartilage. 

Into  die  nafal  pro¬ 
cefs  of  the  os  max- 
illare,  and  anterior 
extremity  of  the  os 
nafi. 

Into  the  upper  lip 
and  ala  of  the  nofe. 


7°S 

Ufe.  Of  the 

To  ftretch  the  con-  Mufcles. 
cha,  and  pull  the 
ear  backwards. 


To  deprefs  the  con¬ 
cha,  and  pull  the 
point  of  the  tragus 
a  little  outwards. 

To  dilate  the  mouth 
of  the  concha. 

To  ftretch  the  concha 
and  fcapha,  and 
like  wife  to  pull  the 
parts  it  is  connect¬ 
ed  with  towards 
each  other. 

To  deprefs  the  upper 
part  of  the  helix. 

To  contract  the  fif¬ 
fure. 

To  ftraighten  the  nos¬ 
trils,  and  likewife 
to  corrugate  the 
fkin  of  the  nofe. 


Into  the  orbicularis 
oris  at  the  angle  of 
the  mouth. 


Into  the  angle  of  the 
mouth. 
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а.  Zygomaticus  mi-  Immediately  above  Into  the  angle  of  the 

the  origin  of  the  mouth, 
zyg.  major. 

j.  Buccinator.  From  the  alveoli,  of  Into  the  angle  of  the 

the  dentes  molares  mouth, 
in  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws. 

б.  Depreffor  labii  fu-  From  the  os  maxiil.  Into  the  r°°t,0^  ^ 

perioris,  alseque  fuper.  immediately  ala  nafi  and  upper 
nafu  above  the  gums  of  lip. 

thedentes  ineifores. 

4  U 


To  draw  the  upper  lip 
and  fkin  of  the  nofe 
upwards  and  out¬ 
wards. 


T o  raife  the  corner  oF 
the  mouth. 


To  raife  the  angle  of 
the  mouth,  and 
make  the  cheek 
prominent  as  in 
laughing. 

To  raife  the  angle  of 
the  mouth  oblique¬ 
ly  outwards. 

To  contrad:  the  mouth 
and  draw  the  angle 
of  it  outwards  and 
backwards. 

To  draw  the  ala.  nafi 
and  upper  lip  dowrt- 
wards. 


7.  Depreffor 


the  comprelfores,  is  the  only  one  that  is  proper  to.  it.. 
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'Na?ne,  Origin,  Jnferthn .  Ufe.  Of  the 

Depreffqr  anguli  At  the  fide  of  the  Into  the  angle  of  the  To  draw  the  comer  Mulcles. 


oris. 


mouth. 


8.  Deprefior  labii  in- 
ferioris. 


chin  from  the  low¬ 
er  edge  of  the  max¬ 
illa  inferior. 

From  the  lower  and  Into  the  under  lip. 
anterior  part  of 
jthe  maxilla  infe- 


of  the  mouth  down- s 
wards. 


To  draw  the  under 
lip  downwards  and 
fome  whatoutward  s 


9.  Levator  labii  infe- 
rioris. 


rior. 


jro.  Orbicularis  G- 
ris  (u). 


From  near  the  gums  Into  the  under  lip  and  To  raife  the  under 
of  the  incifores  and  ikin  of  the  chin.  lip  and  {kin  of  the 
caninus  of  die  max¬ 
illa  inferior. 


chin. 


JM  u  ac  l  e  £of  the  lower 

jaw,  -  -  I,  Temporalis. 


To  {hut  the  mouth  by 
conftringingthelipSr 


5  Maffeter  (w). 


3.  Pterygoideus  in¬ 
ter  nus. 


4.  Pterygoideus  ex- 
ternus. 


-  fituated  at 


Trom  part  of  the  os 
bregmatis  and  os 
ircntis  ;  fquamous 
part  of  the  0$  tem- 
poris  ;  bad:  part  of 
the  os  malae,  and 
the  temporal  pro- 
cefs  of  the  ,os  fphe- 
noides  (v). 

From  the  malar  pro- 
cefs  of  the  os  max- 
illare,  and  the  low¬ 
er  edges  of  the  os 
malse,  and  of  the 
zygomatic  procefs 
of  the  os  temporis. 

.From  the  inner  furface 
of  the  outer  wing  of 
the  pterygoid  pro¬ 
cefs  of  the  os  fphe- 
noides,  and  from 
the  procefs  of  the 
os  palati  that  helps 
to  fornr  the  ptery¬ 
goid  folfa. 

From  the  external  ala 
of  the  pterygoid 
procefs,  afmallpart 
of  the  adjacent  os 
maxillare,  and  a 
ridge  in  the  tempo¬ 
ral  procefs  of  the  os 
fphenoides. 


Into  the  cor oaoid  pro-  To  move  die  lower 
cefs  of  the  lower  jaw  upwards 
jaw. 


Into  the  'bafts  of  the 

•  coronoid  procefs, 
and  that  part  of  the 
jaw  which  fupports 

♦  that  and  the  con¬ 
dyloid  procefs. 


To  raife  and  likewife 
to  move  the  jaw  a 
little  forwards  and 
^backwards. 


Into  the  lower  jaw  on  To  raife  the  lower  jaw, 
its  inner  fide  and  and  draw  it  a  little 
.near  its  angle.  £0  one  iide. 


Into  the  fore  part  of  To  move  the  jaw  for- 
the  condyloid  pro-  wards  and  to  the 


cefs  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  likewife 
of  the  capfular  li¬ 
gament. 


oppofite  fide  (x)  j 
and  at  the  fame  time 
to  prevent  the  liga¬ 
ment  of  the  joint 
from  being  pinch¬ 
ed. 


the  fore  part  of  the 

neck,  -  -  1  .Latifllmus  colli  ( r) 


From  the  cellular  Into  the  fide  of  the  To  draw  the  cheeks 
membrane  covering  chin  and  integu-  and  fkin  of  the  face 


(u)  This  mufcle  is  in  a  great  meafure,  if  not  wholly,  formed  by  the  buccinator,  zvgomatici,  depreflores, 
and  other  mufcles  that  move  the  lips.  Its  fibres  furround  the  mouth  like  a  ring, 

(v)  Some  of  its  fibres  likewife  have  their  origin  from  a  firong  fafeia  that  covers  the  mufcle  and  adheres  to 
*he  bone  round  the  whole  circumference  of  its  origin.  When  we  remove  this  covering,  we  find  the  mufcle  of 
a  femicircular  fiiape  with  its  radiated  fibres,  converging  and  forming  a  flrong  middle  tendon. 

(w)  So  called  from  its  ufe'in  chewing,  rts  derivation  being  from  ?nanduco>  “  to  eat.” 

(x)  This  happens  when  the  mufcle  ads  fingly.  When  both  ad,  the  jaw  is  brought  horizontally  forwards. 

(y)  This  broad  and  thin  mufcular  expanfion,  which  is  fituated  immediately  under  the  common  integuments, 

is  by  Window  named  mufeuius  cutamus,  Galen  gave  it  the  name  of  wuhe  ( Flalyfma-mjoida )  ;  the 

etymology  of  which  is  from  d\latatio>  and  mufculus }  and  t 


Part  Hi 


Of  the 
Mufclei* 


A  N 

Name . 


2.  Maftoideus  (z). 


RTirsci.ES  fituated  be¬ 
tween  the  trunk 

aad-tbe  oshyoides,  i.  Omo-hyoideus(A)i 


2;  Sterno-hyoideus. 


3;  Hyo-tliyroideus^ 


4.  Sterno-thyroideus. 


5.  Cricothyroideus. 


A  T  O 

M  Y 

7°7 

Origin. 

Infertion . 

Ufe.  Of  the 

the  pe&oral,  del¬ 

ments  of  the  cheek. 

downwards ; '  and  Mufcles. 

toid,  and  trapezius 

when  the  mouth  is 

mufcles. 

fhut,  to  draw  all 
that  part  of  the  Ikin 
to  which  it  is  con- 
ne&ed  below  the 
lower  jaw  upwards. 

From  the  upper  part  Into  the  mafloid  pro-  To  move  the  head  to 
of  the  fternum,  and  cefs,  and  as  far  back  one  fide,  or  when 

from  the  upper  and  as  the  lambdoidal  both  mufcles  a <51,  to- 

fore  part  of  the  future.  bend  it  forwards, 

clavicle. 


From  the  upper  cofta 
of  the  fcapula  near 
its  niche ;  from  part 
of  a  ligament  that 
extends  acrofs  this 
niche,  and  fome-- 
times  by  a  few  fi¬ 
bres,  from  the  co¬ 
racoid  procefs. 

From  the  cartilage  of 
the  firft  rib,  the  in¬ 
ner  and  upper  part 
of  the  fternum,  and' 
a  fmall  part  of  the 
clavicle. 

From  part  of  the  ba¬ 
fis  and  horn  of  the 
os  hyoides. 

From  between  the 
cartilages  of  the  tfl 
and  2d  ribs,  at  the 
upper  and  1  inner 
part  of  the  fternum. 

From  the  anterior 
part  and  fide  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage. 


Into  the  bails  of  the 
os  hyoides. 


To  draw  the  os  hyoi¬ 
des  in  an  oblique  di¬ 
rection  downwards* 


Into  the  bafis  of  the 
os  hyoides. 


Into  a  rough  oblique 
line  at  the  fide  of 
the  thyroid  carti¬ 
lage*. 

Immediately  under 
the  hyo-thyroideus. 


Into  the  lower  part 
and  inferior  horn  of 
the  thyroid  carti¬ 
lage.  > 


To  draw  the  os  hyoi¬ 
des  downwards. 


To  raife  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  or  deprefs 
the  os  hyoides. 

To  pull  •  the  thyroid  - 
cartilage  *  down¬ 
wards. 


To  pull  the  cricoid 
cartilage  upwards 
and  backwards,  or 
the  thyroid  for¬ 
wards  and  down¬ 
wards. 


■ - fituated  be¬ 

tween  the  os  hyoi¬ 
des  and  lower  jaw,  j,  Diagaftricus  (b). 


From  a  foffa  at  the  Into  the  lower '  and  To  draw  the  lower  jav^f 
root  of  the  .mafloid  anterior  part  of  the  downwards, 
procefs,  and  like-  chin, 
wife  from  the  os 


2 


.Stylo-hyoideus(c 


hyoides. 
f.  From  the  bafis  of  the 
ftyloid  procefs. 


Into  the  fide  and  fore 
part  of  the  os  hy¬ 
oides  near  its  bafe. 
4U  2 


To  draw  the  os  hyoi¬ 
des  obliquely  up¬ 
wards. 

3.  Mylc-  - 


(2)  This,  on  account  of  its  two  origins,  is*  by  Albinos  deferibed  as  two' diftinft  mufcles,  which  he  names 

arife  from  the  coracoid  procefs,  it  feems  to -have  been  improperly  named 
JaclZides  bTDouglas  andAIbbus.  Window  calls  it  omo-hjedeu,,  on  account  of  us  general  ong.n  from 

the(f)aFmm  and  {biventer),  becaufe  it  has  two  flelhy  bellies  with  a  middle  tendon.  This  tendon  paffes 

^TcTfoSme^fu^we5’  meet  with  another  mufcle,  which,  from  its  having  nearly  the  fame  origin,  inferior*, 
and  ufed^as  this2  ha&  been  named  jljjQ-hoidsus  alters  - 


yo$ 

Of  the 
Mufcles. 


A  N 

Name . 

3.  Mylo-hyoideus 

(»)• 


O  M  Y. 


Origin . 

From  the  infide  of 
the  lower  jaw,  be¬ 
tween  the  laft  dens 
molaris  and  the 
chin. 

4.  (e)  Geno-hyoide-  From  the  infide  of  the 
us.  chin. 


Jnferthn . 

Into  the  bafis  of  the 
os  hyoides. 


Part  II 

Ufc.  Of  the 

To  move  the  os  hyoi-  Mufcles. 
des  to  either  fide,  v-""“V 
forwards  or  up¬ 
wards. 


Into  the  bafe  of  the 
os  hyoides. 


To  move  the  os  hy¬ 
oides  forwards  or 
upwards. 

5.  Genio-glofius.  From  the  infide  of  the  Into  the  tongue  and  To  move  the  tongue 

in  various  direc- 


6.  Hyo-gloffus  (f). 
7*  Lingualis. 

8.  Stylo-gloffus. 


9.  Stylo-pharyngseus. 


10.  Circumflexus-pa- 
lati. 


ir.  Levator  palati. 


Muscles  fituated  a- 

bout  the  fauces,  I.  Falato-pharyn- 
gaeus. 


chin. 

From  the  horn,  bafis, 
and  appendix  of  the 
os  hyoides. 

Laterally  from  the 
root  of  the  tongue. 

From  the  ftyloid  pro- 
cefs,  and  fometimes 
alfo  from  a  liga¬ 
ment  that  extends 
from  thence  to  the 
angle  of  the  lower 
jaw. 

From  the  bafis  of  the 
ftyloid  procefs. 


From  near  the  bony 
part  of  the  Eufta- 
chian  tube,  and 
from  the  fpinous 
procefs  of  the  os 
fphenoides. 

From  the  membra¬ 
nous  part  of  the 
Euftachian  tube, 
and  the  extremity 
of  the  os  petrofum. 

From  the  lower  and 
anterior  part  of  the 
cartilaginous  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Eufta¬ 
chian  tube  (h);  the 
tendinous  expan- 
fion  of  the  circum- 
flexus  palati ;  and 
the  velum  pendu¬ 
lum  palati  near  the 
bafis  and  back  part 
of  the  uvula. 


bafis  of  the  os  hy¬ 
oides. 

Into  the  tongue  late¬ 
rally. 

Into  the  extremity  of 
the  tongue. 

Into  the  fide  of  the 
tongue  from  the 
root  to  near  its  tip. 


Into  the  fide  of  the 
pharynx  and  pofte- 
rior  part  of  the  thy¬ 
roid  cartilage. 

Into  the  femilunar 
edge  of  the  os  palati 
and  the  velum  pen¬ 
dulum  palati  (g). 


Into  the  velum  pen¬ 
dulum  palati. 


tions. 

To  draw  the  tongue 
downwards  and  in¬ 
wards. 

Tolhorten  tie  tongue 
and  draw  it  back¬ 
wards. 

To  move  the  tongue 
backwards  and  to 
one  fide. 


To  raife  the  thyroid 
cartilage  and  pha¬ 
rynx,  and  likewife 
to  dilate  the  latter. 

To  dilate  and  draw 
the  velum  obliquely 
downwards. 


To  pull  the  velum 
backwards. 


Into  the  upper  and 
pofterior  part  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage. 


To  raife  the  pharynx 
and  thyroid  carti¬ 
lage,  or  to  pull  the 
velum  and  uvula 
backwards  and 
downwards. 


2.  Conftridor 


(d)  So  named  from  its  arifing  near  the  dentes  molares  and  its  being  inferted  into  the  os  hyoides. ’ 

(e)  From  ywio*9  mention ,  “  the  chin.’* 

(f)  From  fcfpac,  cornu,  and  y^trtra r,  lingua ,  “  the  tongue.” 

(g)  This  mufcle  in  its  courfe  forms  a  round  tendon,  which,  after  pafting  over  a  kind  of  hook  formed  by  the 
inner  plate  of  the  pterygoid  procefs  of  the  fphenoid  bone,  expands  into  a  tendinous  membrane. 

(  h  )  The  few  fibres  that  arife  from  the  Euftachian  tube  are  deferibed  as  a  diftindl  mufcle  by  Albinus,  under 
the  name  of  falpingo-pharyngeus.  They  ferve  to  dilate  the  mouth  of  the  tube. 


part  IL 


of  the 
]\lufclc3» 


A  N 

Name. 

2.  Conftri&or  ifthmi 
v  faucium. 


3.  Azygos  uvulae. 


A  T  o 

Origin . 

From  near  the  bafis 
of  the  tongue  la* 
terally. 

From  the  end  of  the 
future  that  unites 
the  offa  palati. 
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Into  the  velum  pen-  To  raife  the  tongue  Mufcles.^ 
dulum  palati,  near  and  draw  the  velum 
the  bails  and  fore  towards  it  (1). 
part  of  the  uvula. 

Into  the  extremity  of  To  fhorten  the  uvula, 
the  uvula.  and  biing  it  for¬ 

ward  sandup  wards. 


Muscle  sat  the  back 
part  of  the  pharynx, 


_  about  the 

glottis,  -  - 


.Conftri&or  pharyn- 
gis  fuperior. 


Conftri&or  pharyn- 
gis  medius  (l). 


3.  Conftri&or  pharyn- 
gis  inferior  (m). 

[.  Crico-arytsenoide- 
us  lateralis. 

2.  Crico-arytaenoide- 
us  pofticus. 

3.  Arytaenoideus  ob- 
liquus. 

4.  Arytacnoideus 
tranfverfus. 

5.  Thyreo-arytaenoi- 
deus. 


From  the  cuneiform 
procefs  of  the  oc¬ 
cipital  bone ;  the 
pterygoid  procefs 
of  the  os  fphenoi- 
des,  and  from  each 
jaw  near  the  lafl 
dens  molar  is  (k). 

From  the  horn  and 
appendix  of  the  os 
hyoides,  and  from 
the  ligament  that 
unites  it  with  the 
thyroid  cartilage. 

From  the  cricoid  and 
thyroid  cartilages. 

From  the  iide  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage. 

From  the  cricoid  car¬ 
tilage  pofteriorly. 

From  the  bafis  of  one 
of  the  arytaenoid 
cartilages. 

From  one  of  the  ary¬ 
taenoid  cartilages 
laterally. 

From  the  pofterior 
and  under  part  of 
the  thyroid  carti- 


Into  the  middle  of 
the  pharynx. 


Into  the  middle  of 
the  proceflus  cunei- 
formis  of  the  occi¬ 
pital  bone,  about 
its  middle  and  be¬ 
fore  the  great  fo¬ 
ramen. 

Into  the  middle  of 
the  pharynx. 

Into  the  bafis  of  the 
arytaenoid  cartilage 
laterally. 

Into  the  bafis  of  the 
arytaenoid  cartilage 
pofteriorly. 

Near  the  extremity  of 
the  other  arytae¬ 
noid  cartilage. 

Into  the  other  arytae¬ 
noid  cartilage  late¬ 
rally. 

Into  the  arytaenoid 
cartilage. 


To  move  the  pharynx 
upwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  and  to  com- 
prefsits  upper  part 


To  draw  the  os  hyoi¬ 
des  and  pharynx 
upwards,  and  to 
comprefsthe  latter. 


To  comprefs  part  of 
the  pharynx. 

To  open  the  glottis. 

To  open  the  glottis. 

To  draw  the  parts  it 
is  connedled  with 
towards  eachother. 

To  fhut  the  glottis. 

To  draw  the  arytae¬ 
noid  cartilage  for¬ 
wards  . 


6.  Arytaeno-epiglot- 
tideus. 

7.  Thyreo  -  epiglotti- 
detis. 


lage. 

From  the  upper  part 
of  the  arytaenoid 
cartilage  laterally. 

From  the  thyroid  car¬ 
tilage. 


Into  the  fide  of  the 
epiglottis. 

Into  the  fide  of  the 
epiglottis. 


To  move  the  epiglot¬ 
tis  outwards. 

To  pull  the  epiglot¬ 
tis  obliquely  down¬ 
wards  (n). 

Muscles 


(,)  This  tnnfclc,  and  the  palato-pharpngasos,  likewife  feve  So  clots  the  palta5<  into  she  fauc,  and  to  c„,f 
the  food  into  the  pharynx.  ,  .  *  feW  others  derived  from  the  tongue,  have  given  occa- 

f,„a  DonS»“dS°b=  ilrsm  as'four  diiUnft^rnufcles,  unde,  the  natnes  of 

the  epiglottis  is  drawn  di,c«ly  down- 

wards  upon  the  glottis. 


A  N 


A  T  O 
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M  Y. 


Part  1 


of  the  Muscles  at  the  for^ 

^Mufdes^  part  0f  |jie  nec^ 

clofe  to  the  verte. 

Name. 

Origin . 

Infert'ton. 

Of  the 

Mufcle 

Ufe.  y - ^ 

^ 

X.  Kedus. capitis  in¬ 
terims  major. 

From  the  anterior  ex¬ 

Into  the  fore  part  of 

To  bend  the  head- 

tremities  of  the 

the  cuneiform  pro¬ 

forwards. 

tranfverfe  proceffes 
of  the  five  lower- 

cefs  of  the  os  occif 
pitis. 

mod  cervical  ver¬ 
tebrae. 

2,  Re<fhis  capitis  in*  From  die  anterior  Near  the  bafis  of  the  To  affift  the  lad  dfr- 

ternus  minor.  and  upper  part  of  condyloid  procefs  fcribed  mufcle. 

the  firft  cervical,  of  the  os  occipitis. 
vertebrae.. 

g,  Re<d us  capitis  la-  From  the  anterior  Into  the  os  occipi-  To  move  the  head  to* 

teralis.  and  upper  part  of  tis,  oppofite  to  the  one  fide. 

the  tranfverfe  pro-  ftylo-madoid  fora- 
cefs  of  the  firft  cer- 
vicaL  vertebra. 

4*  Longus  colli;.  Within  the  thorax,  Into  the  fecond  cer-  To  pull  the  neck  t** 
laterally  from  tha  vical  vertebra  am  one  fide  (o). 
bodies  of  the  three  teriorly. 
uppermod  dorfai. 
vertebrae;  from  the 
bafis  and  fore  part 
of  the  tranfverfe. 
proceffes  of  the  fird 
and  fecond  dorfai  ’ 
vertebrae,  and  of 
the  lad  cervical  ver¬ 
tebra;  and  laftly, 

-  from  the  anterior 

extremities  of  the 
tranfverfe  proceffes  - 
of  the  6th,  5  th,  4th,, 
and  3dcervical  ver¬ 
tebrae.. 


- at  the  fore 

part  of  the  abdo- 
naeny  -  -  -  -  • 


I.  Obliquus  externus.  From  the  lower  edges  Intothelmeaalba(p),  Tocomprefs  and  Tup. 

of  the  eight  infe*  ofla  pubis  («_),  and  port  the  vifeera,  af- 

rior  ribs,  near  their  fpine  of  the -ilium  lift  in  evacuating 

cartilages.  (  k).  the  feces  and  urine, 

draw  down  the  ribs, 
and  bend  the  trunk 
forwards,  or  ob- 
liquely  to  one  fide. 

3.  Obliquus  internus.  From  the  fpmouspro-  Into  the  cartilages  of  To  affift  the  obliquus 
cefs  of  the  three  all  the  falfe  ribs,  externus. 

Jo  wermod  lumbar  linea  -alba  { s  ),  and 


(o)  When  both  mufcles  a £1,  the  neck  is  drawn  dire&ly  forwards. 

(p)  The  linea  alba  is  that  tendinous  expanfion  which  reaches  from  the  cartilago  enfiformis  to  the  os  pubis. 
It  is  formed  by  the  interlacement  of  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  oblique  and  tranfverfe  mufcle s^,  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count  fome  anatomids  have  confidered  thefe  as  three  digaftric  mufcles. 

(qj  A  little  above  the  pubis  the  tendinous  fibres  of  this  mufcle  feparate  from  each  other,  fo  as  to  fornr  an’ 
opening  called  the  ring  of  the  obliquus  externus,  and  commonly,  though  improperly,  the  ring  of  the  abdomi¬ 
nal  mufcles,  there  being  no  fuch  aperture  either  in  the  tranfverfalis  or  obliquus  internus.  This  ring  in  the  male 
fobjeft  affords  a  paifage  to  the  fpermatic  veffels,  and  in  the  female  to  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus. 

(r)  From  the  anterior  and  upper  fpinous  procefs  of  the  ilium,  this  mufcle  is  ftretched  tendinous-  to  the  os 
pubis,  and  thus  forms  what  is  called  by  fome  .Fallopius's,  and. by  others  Poupart’j  ligament.  The  blood* vef* 
fels  pafs  under  it  to  the  thigh. 

(  s)  The  tendon  formed  by  the  upper  part  of  this  mufcle  in  its  way  to  the  linea  alba  is  divided  into  two  lay* 
The  poderior  layer  runs  under,-  and  the  anterior  one  .over,  the  re&us  mufcle. 


part  II. 

Of  the 

WuicleS. 


A  N  A  T  O  .  M  Y. 


Name,  Origin , 

vertebras,  the  back 
part  of  the  os  fa- 
crum,  the  fpine  of 
the  ilium,  and  back 
part  of  Fallopius’s 
ligament  (t). 

5,  Tranfrerfalis.  From  the  cartilages 
of  the  feven  inferi¬ 
or  ribs  ;  the  tranf- 
verfe  proceffes  of 
the  laft  dorfal,  and 
four  upper  lumbar 
vertebras  ;  the  in¬ 
ner  part  of  Fallo¬ 
pius’s  ligament  and 
the  fpine  of  the  i- 
lium. 

4.  Re<ftus  abdominis.  From  the  upper  edge 
of  the  pubis  and 
the  fymphyfis  pu¬ 
bis. 


Infirthn. 

fore  part  of  the  pu¬ 
bis. 


Vfi. 
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Mufelc*. 


Into  the  line  a  alba  To  comprefs  the  ab- 
and  cartilago  end-  dominal  vifeera* 
formis. 


5.  Pyramidalis  (v). 


From  the  anterior  and 
upper  part  of  the 
pubis. 


Mpsctss  at  die  fore 
part  of  the  thorax  - 


Into  the  cartilages  of  To  comprefs  the  fore 
the  5th,  6th,  and  part  of  the  abdo- 
7th  ribs,  and  the  men,  and  to  bend 
edge  of  the  carti-  the  trunk  forwards, 

lago  enfiformis  ( u ). 

Into  the  linea  alba  To  affift  the  lower 
and  inner  edge  of  portion  of  the  rec- 
the  reflus,  com-  tus. 
monly  about  two 
inches  above  the 
pubis. 


,  Pettoralis  Major. 


3.  Subclavius. 


Into  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the 
os  humeri  ( w). 


From  the  cartilagl 
nous  ends  of  the 
5th  and  6th  ribs  ; 
the  fternum,  and 
anterior  part  of  the 
clavicle. 

From  the  cartilage  of  Into  the  under  fur- 
tiie  firft  rib.  face  of  the  cla- 

vide. 


3,  -Pe&oralis  Minor 

(X). 


From  the  upper  edges  Intothe  coracoid  pro¬ 
of  the  3d,  4th,  and  cefs  of  the  fcapula. 
jth  ribs. 

4.  Setratus  Magnus.  From  the  eight  fupe-  Into  the  bafis  of  the 
rior  ribs.  lcapuia. 


To  draw  the  arm  for¬ 
wards,  or  oblique¬ 
ly  forwards. 


To  move  the  clavicle 
forwardsand  down¬ 
wards,  and  to  affift 
in  raifing  the  firft 
rib. 

To  move  the  fcapula 
forwardsanddown- 
wards,  o.r  to  elevate 
the  ribs. 

To  bring  the  fcapula 
forwards. 

Muscles 


(t)  From  this  part  it  detaches  fome  fibres  which  extend  downwards  upon  the  fpermatic  chord,  and  form 
what  is  deferibed  as  the  cremafter  mufcle.  .  tendinous  interfedlions.  The  two  upper  thirds 

M  XSt 

$  S?  S.frf  Em«“k  p"?wa,d,  «h«  .*  in  a  folding  manner,  and  noth  Me  of  tie  ktiffimuo 

d0;r;  f°TOth,nd™n?i‘'oth.,  mnfcles  derive  Mr  name  of  ftrr.m,  from  Mr  arif.ng  br  a  number  of  e.ndinone 
or  Betty  digitations,  refembling  the  teeth  of  a  faw  (firra). 


r 


Name . 


Origin . 


Infertion . 


Of  tl 
Mufcl 


Muscles  that  con¬ 
cur  in  forming  the 
thorax,  I.  Diaphragma  (y) 

2 .  Levatores  cofta- 
rura. 


3,  Intercoftales  exter* 
ni. 


From  the  tranfverfe 
proceffesof  the  la(t 
cervical,  and  the 
eleven  upper  dor- 
fal  vertebra. 

From  the  lower  edge 
of  each  upper  rib. 


Ufi. 


Into  the  upper  fide  of  To  move  the  ribs  up- 
each  rib  near  its  wardsandout wards, 

tuberofity. 

Into  thefuperior  edge  To  elevate  the  ribs, 
of  each  lower  rib. 


4.  Intercoftales  in¬ 
tend  (a). 

5.  Sterno  coftales  (b). 


- at  the  back 

part  of  the  neck 

and  trunk,  1.  Trapezius  (c),  or 

cucullaris. 


2.  Rhomboidcus  (e). 


3.  Latiflimus  dorfi. 


N°il 


Fromthe  cartilago  en- 
fiformis,  and  lower 
and  middle  part  of 
the  fternum. 


From  the  middle  of 
the  os  occipitis, 
and  the  fpinous  pro- 
ceffes  of  the  two 
inferior  cervical, 
and  of  all  the  dor- 
fal  vertebra  (d). 

Fromthe  fpinous  pro - 
ceffes  of  the  three 
lowermoftcervical, 
and  of  all  the  dor- 
fal  vertebra. 

From  part  of  the 
fpine  of  the  os  i- 
lium,  the  fpinous 
procefles  of  the  os 
lacrum  and  lumbar 
ve:  tebra,  and  of  fix 
or  eight  of  the  dor- 


Into  the  cartilages  of 
the  2d,  3d,  4th, 
5th,  and  6th  ribs. 


Into  the  pofterior 
half  of  the  clavicle 
part  of  the  acro¬ 
mion,  and  the  fpine 
of  the  fcapula. 


Into  the  bafis  of  the 
fcapula. 


Into  the  os  humeri, 
at  the  inner  edge 
of  the  groove  for 
lodging  the  long 
head  of  the  biceps 
mufcle. 


To  deprefs  the  carti¬ 
lages  of  the  ribs. 


To  move  the  fcapula* 


To  move  the  fcapula 
upwards  and  back¬ 
wards. 


To  draw  the  os  hu¬ 
meri  downwards 
and  backwards,  and 
to  roll  it  upon  its 
axis. 


(y)  For  a  defeription  of  the  diaphragm,  fee  Part  IV.  Se<ft.  IV. 

(a)  The  origin,  infertion,  and  ufe  of  the  internal  intercoftals,  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  external.  The 
reader,  however,  vyill  be  pleafed  to  obferve,  that  the  intercoftales  externi  occupy  the  fpaces  between  the  ribs 
only  from  the  fpine  to  their  cartilages  ;  from^  thence  to  the  fternum,  their  being  only  a* thin  membrane,  which 
is  fpread  over  the  intercoftales  interni ;  and  that  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  extend  only  from  the  fternum  to 
the  angles  of  each  rib. 

The  fibres  of  the  external  mufcles  run  obliquely  forwards  ;  thofe  of  the  internal  obliquely  backwards.  This 
difference  in  the  direction  of  their  fibres  induced  Galen  to  fuppofe  that  they  were  intended  for  different  ufes  ; 
that  the  external  intercoftals,  for  inftance,  ferve  to  elevate,  and  the  internal  ones  to  deprefs  the  ribs.  Fallopius 
feems  to  have  been  the  firft  who  ventured  to  difpute  the  truth  of  this  dodtrine,  which  has  fince  been  revived  by 
Boyle,  and  more  lately  ftill  by  Hamberger,  whofe  theoretical  arguments  on  this  fubjeft  have  been  clearly  refuted 
by  the  experiments  of  Haller.  Tf 

(b)  Thefe  confift  of  four,  and  fometimes  five  diftinft  mufcles  on  each  fide.  Vefalius,  and  after  him  Dou¬ 
glas  afid  Albmus,  confider  them  as  forming  a  fingle  mufcle,  which,  on  account  of  its  lhape,  they  name  Irian - 
gu  lari  si  Verheyen,  Winflow,  and  Haller,  more  properly  deferibe  them  as  fo  many  feparate  mufcles,  which, 
on  account  of  their  origin  and  infertion,  they  name  fteruo-cefiales. 

(c)  So  named  by  Riolanus,  from  0n  account  of  its  quadrilateral  fhape.  Columbus  and  others  give, 

it  the  name  of  cucullaris ,  from  its  refemblance  to  a  monk’s  hood. 

(d)  The  tendinous  fibres  of  this  mufcle,  united  with  thofe  of  its  fellow  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  from,  what 
is  called  the  liganientum  colli . 

(e  )  This  mufcle  confifts  of  two  diftinft  portions,  which  are  deferihed  as  feparate  mufcles  by  Alb inusy  under 
the  names  of  rhomboidcus  minor  and  rhamboideus  major . 


Fart  Ili- 

Of  the 
Mufcles. 


A 

Na??ie'. 


4.  Serratus  inferior 
pofticus. 


5»  Levator  Tea  pulse. 


6.  Serratus  fuperior 
pofticus. 


j*  Splenius  (f). 


8;Complexus  (g). 


9.  Trachelo-maftoi- 
deus  (h). 


30.  Re&us  capitis  po¬ 
fticus  majqr. 

II.  Recftus  capitis 
pofticus  minor. 

32.  Obliquus  fuperior 
capitis. 

3  3.  Obliquus  inferior 
capitis. 


[  A  T  O 

Origin . 

fal  vertebras ;  alfo 
from  the  four  in¬ 
ferior  falfe  ribs  near 
their  cartilages. 

From  the  fpinous  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  two 
lowermoft  dorfal, 
and  of  three  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae. 

From  the  tranfverfe 
procefles  of  the  four 
uppermoft  -  verte¬ 
brae  collf. 

From  the  lower  part 
of  the  ligamentum 
colli,  the  fpinous 
procefs  of  the  low¬ 
ermoft:  cervical  ver¬ 
tebra,  and  of  the 
two  fuperior  dorfal 
vertebrae. 

From  the  fpinous  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  four 
or  five  uppermoft 
vertebrae  of  the 
back,  and  of  the 
lowermoft  cervical 
vertebra. 

From  the  tranfverfe 
procefles  of  the 
four  or  five  upper* 
moft  dorfal,  and 
of  the  fix  lower¬ 
moft  cervical  verte¬ 
brae. 

From  the  tranfverfe 
proceftes  of  the 
firft  dorfal  vertebra, 
and  four  or  five  of 
the  lowermoft  cer¬ 
vical  vertebras. 

From  the  fpinous  pro¬ 
cefs  of  the  fecond 
cervical  vertebra. 

From  the  firft  verte¬ 
bra  of  the  neck. 

From  the  tranfverfe 
procefs  of  the  firft 
cervical  vertebra. 

From  the  fpinous  pio- 
cefs  of  the  fecond 
cervical  vertebra. 


rvr  y. 

Inferthn . 


Into  the  lower  edges 
of  the  three  or  four 
lowermoft  ribs  near 
their  cartilages. 

Into  the  upper  angle 
of  the  fcapula. 


Into  the  2d,  3d,  and 
4th  ribs. 


Into  the  tranfverfe 
procefles  of  the 
two  firft  cervical 
vertebrae,  the  upper 
and  back  part  of 
themaftoid  procefs, 
and  a  ridge  on  the 
os  occipitis. 

Into  the  os  occipitis. 


Intdthe  xnaftoid  pro¬ 
cefs. 


Iiito  the  os  occipitis. 

Into  the  os  occipitis. 
Into  the  os  occipitis. 

Into  the  tranfverfe 
procefs  of  the  firft 
cervical  vertebra. 


Ufi. 


7'$ 


Of  the 
Mufcles,* 


To  draw  the  ribs  out¬ 
wards,  downw  aids, 
and  backwards. 


To  move  the  fcapula 
forwards  and  up¬ 
wards. 

To  expand  the  tho¬ 
rax. 


To  move  the  head-* 
backwards. 


To  draw  the  head 
backwards. 


To  draw  the  head 
backwards. 


To  extend  the  head 
and  draw  it  back¬ 
wards. 

To  aflift  the  redtus 
major. 

To  draw  the  head 
backwards. 

To  draw  the  face  to¬ 
wards  the  fhoulder, 
and  to  move  the 
firft  vertebra  upon 
the  fecond. 


Yol.  1.  Part  II. 


4-X' 


14.  Sas- 


(T)  According  to  feme  writers,  this  irmfcle  has  gotten  its  name  from  its  refemblance  to  the  fpleen  >  other, 
derive  it  from  fpl  .uium  fpiint. 

$  ani  to  Wmion  itoo  d. 


7*4 

Of  the 
Mufcles. 


A  N  A  T 


Name . 

14.  Sacro-lumbalis 

(«)■ 


15.  Longiflimus  dor- 
fi  (k). 

16.  Spinalis  dorfi. 


1 7.  Semi-fpinalis  dor¬ 
fi. 


18.  Multifidns  Spi¬ 
nal  (l). 


Origin. 

From  the  back  part 
of  the  os  facrum, 
fpine  of  the  ilium, 
fpinous  proceffes, 
and  roots  of  the 
tranfverfe  proceffes 
of  the  vertebrae  of 
the  loins. 

The  fame  as  that  of 
the  facro-lumbalis. 


M  Y. 

Jnfertton . 

Into  the  lower  edge 
of  each  rib. 


19.  Semi-fpinalis  col¬ 
li. 


20.  Scalenus  (m). 


From  the  fpinous  pro- 
celfes  of  the  upper- 
mo  ft  lumbar  and 
lowermoft  dorfal 
vertebrae. 

From  the  tranfverfe 
proceffes  of  the  7th, 
8th,  9th,  and  10th 
vertebra  of  the 
back. 

From  the  os  facrum, 
ilium,  oblique  and 
tranfverfe  proceffes 
of  the  lumbar  ver¬ 
tebrae,  tranfverfe 
proceffes  of  the  dor¬ 
fal,  and  four  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae. 

From  the  tranfverfe 
proceffes  of  the  five 
or  fix  uppermoft 
dorfal  vertebrae. 

From  the  tranfverfe 
proceffes  of  the  live 
inferior  cervicalver- 
tebrae. 


Into  the  tranfverfe 
proceffes  of  the  dor¬ 
fal  vertebrae. 

Into  the  fpinous  pro¬ 
ceffes  of  the  nine 
fuperior  dorfal  ver¬ 
tebrae. 


Part 

life.  Of  the 

To  draw  the  ribs  M«fcles 
downwards,  move 
the  body  upon  its 
axis,  aflift  in  erect¬ 
ing  the  trunk,  and 
turn  the  neck  back¬ 
wards,  or  to  one 
fide. 

To  ftretch  the  verte¬ 
brae  of  the  back, 
and  keep  the  trunk 
erect. 

To  extend  the  verte¬ 
brae. 


Into  the  fpinous  pro-  To  extend  the  fpine 
ceffes  of  the  four  obliquely  back* 

uppermoft  dorfal,  wards, 

and  lowermoft  of 
the  cervical  verte¬ 
brae. 

Into  the  fpinous  pro-  To  extend  the  back 
ceffes  of  the  lum-  and  draw  it  back-, 
bar,  dorfal,  and  fix  wards,  or  to  one 
of  the  cervical  ver-  fide, 
tebrae. 


Into  the  fpinous  pro-  To  ftretch  the  neck 
ceffes  of  the  2d,  obliquely  backwards. 
3d,  4th,  5th,  and 
6th  cervical  verte¬ 
brae. 

Into  the  upper  and  To  move  the  neck 
outer  part  of  the  forwards,  or  to  one 
firft  and  fecond  ribs.  fide. 

21.  Inter- 


(l)  Several  thin  fafciculi  of  flefhy  fibres  arife  from  the  lower  ribs,  and  terminate  in  the  inner  fide  of  this 
tnufcle.  Steno  names  them  mufculi  ad  faero  lumbalem  accejjoni.  The  facro-lumbalis  like  wife  fends  off  a  flefhy 
flip  from  its  upper  part,  which  by  Douglas  and  Albinus  is  defcribed  as  a  diftird  muicle,  under  the  name  of  cer - 
vicatis  dejcendens .  Morgagni  has  very  properly  conftdered  it  as  a  part  of  the  facro-lumbalis. 

(k)  At  the  upper  part  ot  this  mufcle  a  broad  thin  layer  of  flefhy  fibres  is  found  eroding,  and  intimately  ad¬ 
hering  to  it.  This  portion,  which  is  defcribed  by  Albinus,  under  the  name  of  tranfuerjaiis  cervkis ,  may  very 
properly  be  confidered  as  an  appendage  to  the  longi’flimus  dorfi.  It  arifes  from  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the 
five  or  fix  fuperior  dorfal  vertebra,  and  is  inferted  into  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  fix  inferior  cervical  verte¬ 
bra.  By  means  of  this  appendage  the  longifiimus  dorfi  may  ferve  to  move  the  neck  to  one  fide,  or  obliquely 

h%  Anatomifts  in  general  have  unneceffarily  multiplied  the  mufcles  of  the  fpine.  Albinus  has  the  merit  of 
having  introduced  greater  fimplicity  into  this  part  of  myology.  Under  the  name  of  multifides  fptnx,  he  has 
very  properly  included  thofe  portions  of  mufcular  flelh  intermixed  with  tendinous  fibres,  fituated  clofe  to  the 
back  part  of  the  fpine,  and  which  are  defcribed  by  Douglas  under  the  names  of  tranfv  erf  ales  edit ,  dor  ft 7  &  lum- 
borum. 

(m)  The  ancients  gave  it  this  name  from  its  refemblance  to  an  irregular  triangle  (<rx«x»v5c).  Jt  confifts  of 
three  flefhy  portions.  The  anterior  one  affords  a  paffage  to  the  axillary  artery,  and  between  this  and  the  middle 
portion  we  find  the  nerves  going  to  the  upper  extremities.  The  middle  is  in  part  Covered  by  the  pofterior  por¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  longed  and  thinned  of  the  three. 


Part  II. 

Of  the 
Mufcles. 


A  N 

^  Name . 

21.  Inter-fpinales  (  n). 


22.  Inter-  tranfverfa- 
les  (o). 


Muscles  within  the 
cavity  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  on  the  ante¬ 
rior  and  lateral 

parts  of  the  fpine,  I.  Pfoas  parvus  (f). 


2.  Pfoas  magnus. 


3.  Iliacus  internus. 


4.  Quadratus  lumbo- 
rum  (qJ- 


5.  Coccygaeus. 


_ on  the  fcapu- 

la  and  upper  part 

of  the  os  humeri,  1.  Deltoides  (s). 


2.  Supra-fpinatus. 


ATOMY.  715 

Origin.  Infertiort .  life.  Of  the 

From  the  upper  part  Into  the  under  part  of  To  draw  the  fpinous  ,  Mufcles, 
of  each  of  the  fpi-  each  of  the  fpinous  procefles  towards 

nous  procefles  of  procefles  of  the  ver-  each  other, 

the  fix  inferior  cer-  tebras  above, 

vical  vertebrae. 

From  the  upper  part  Into  the  under  part  of  To  draw  the  tranf- 
of  each  of  the  tranf-  each  of  the  tranf-  verfe  procefles  to- 

verfe  procefles  of  verfe  procefles  of  wards  each  other, 

the  vertebrae.  the  vertebrae  above. 


From  the  fides  and 
tranfverfe  procefles 
of  the  uppermoft 
lumbar  vertebra, 
and  fometimes  of 
the  lowermoft  dor- 
fal  vertebra. 

From  the  bodies  and 
tranfverfe  procefles 
of  the  laft  dorfal, 
and  all  the  lumbar 
vertebrae. 

From  the  inner  lip, 
hollow  part,  and 
edge  of  the  os 
ilium. 

From  the  pofterior 
part  of  the  fpine  of 
the  ilium. 


From  the  pofterior 
and  inner  edge  of 
the  fpine  of  the  if- 
chium. 


Into  the  brim  of  the  To  bend  the  loins  for** 
pelvis,  at  the  junc-  wards, 
tion  of  the  os  pubis 
with  the  ilium. 


Into  the  os  femoris,  a  To  bend  the  thigh 
little  below  the  tio-  forwards, 
chanter  minor. 

In  common  with  the  To  aflift  the  pfoas 
pfoas  magnus.  magnus. 

Into  the  tranfverfe  To  fupport  the  fpine* 
procefles  of  thefour  or  to  draw  it  to  one 
uppermoft  lumbar  fide, 

vertebras,  the  infe¬ 
rior  edge  of  the  laft 
rib,  and  the  fide  of 
the  lowermoft  dor¬ 
fal  vertebra. 

Into  the  lower  part  To  draw  the  os  coccy- 
of  the  os  facrum,  gis  forwards  and  inl¬ 

and  almoft  the  wards  (r). 
whole  length  of  the 
os  coccygis  latte- 
rally. 


From  the  clavicle.  Into  the  anterior  and 
proceflus acromion,  middle  part  of  the 

and  fpine  of  the  os  humeri. 

FroTthebafis,  fpine,  Into  a  large  tuberof.- 
and  upper  cofta  of  ty  at  the  head  or 

the  fcapula.  &&  os  humeri. 


To  raife  the  arm* 


To  raife  the  arm. 


3.  Infra- 


(s)  In  the  generality  of  anatomical  books  we  findThefe  mufcles  divided  into  inter  ffir.de>  cervkis,  Jorfi ,  and 
/WfoT TheSm"fcfe°s  are lots  hat  have  been  deferibed  as  the  inUr-tranf- 

name  of  pfoas  from  lumbuSy  on  acc0"nt  °f  the!r 

S&SfX  levator  ani,  fo  that  it  affifb  htcWbg  the 
'Ts.)  SonWfSmhs  fnPPofed  refemblanee  to  *c  Greek  a  reverfed. 


V1 6 


Of  the 
JMufcles. 


A  N 

* Na?ne . 

3.  Infra-fpinatus. 

4.  Teres  minor  (t). 
,y.  Teres  major. 


6.  Subfcapularis. 


o  M 


Part  II. 


7.  Coraco-brachialis 
(u). 

.Muscles  on  the  os 

Jhumeri,  -  -  -  1.  Biceps  flexor  cu- 

biti. 


Origin, 

From  the  bafis  and 
fpine  of  the  fcapu- 
la. 

From  the  inferior  co¬ 
tta  of  -the  fcapula. 

From  the  inferior 
angle,  and  inferior 
colta  of  the  fcapu¬ 
la. 

From  the  bafis,  fupe- 
rior  and  inferior 
cottas  of  the  fcapula. 

From  the  coracoid 
procefs  of  the  fca¬ 
pula. 


Infertion . 

Into  the  upper  and 
middle  part  of  the 
tuberofity. 

Into  the  lower  part  of 
the  tuberofity. 

Into  the  ridge  at  the 
inner  fide  of  the 
groove  formed  for 
the  long  head  of 
the  biceps. 

Into  the  upper  part 
of  a  fmall  tubero- 
flty  at  the  head  of 
the  os  humeri. 

Into  the  middle  and 
inner  fide  of  the 
os  humeri* 


U/St  Of  the 

To  roll  the  os  humeri  Mufcles. 
outwards  y— 

To  aflitt  the  infra  fpi- 
natus. 

To  aflitt  in  the  rota¬ 
tory  motion  of  the 
arm. 


To  roll  the  arm  in¬ 
wards. 


To  roll  the  arm  for¬ 
wards  andupwards. 


•By  two  heads,  one  Into  the  tuberofity  at  To  bend  the  fore- arm* 


S.Braohialis  internus. 


3.  Triceps  extenfor 
cubiti. 


—  . on  the  fore¬ 

arm,  -  -  -  -  I.  Supinator  longus. 


<2.  Extenfor  carpi  ra- 
dialis  longus. 


tj.  Extenfor  carpi  ra- 
dialis  brevis. 


.4.  Extenfordigitorum 
communis. 


from  the  coracoid 
procefs,  and  the  o- 
ther,  or  long  head, 
from  the  upper  and 
outer  edge  of  the 
glenoid  cavity  of 
the  fcapula. 

From  the  os  humeri, 
below,  and  at  each 
fide  of  the  tendon 
of  the  deltoides. 

By  three  heads :  the 
firft,  from  the  infe¬ 
rior  cotta  of  the 
fcapula  ;  the  fe- 
cond,  from  the  up¬ 
per  and  outer  part 
of  the  os  humeri ; 
and  the  third,  from 
the  back  part  of 
that  bone. 

From  the  outer  ridge 
and  anterior  fur- 
face  of  the  os  hu¬ 
meri,  a  little  above 
its  outer  condyle. 

Immediately  below 
the  origin  of  the 
fupinator  longus. 

.From  the  outer  and 
lower  part  of  the 
outer  condyle  of 
the  os  humeri,  and 
the  upper  ,part  of 
the  radius. 

From  the  outer  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  os  hu¬ 
meri. 


the  upper 
the  radius. 


end  of 


Into  a  fmall  tubero¬ 
fity  at  the  fore  part 
of  the  coronoid 
procefs  of  the  ulna. 

Into  the  upper  and 
outer  part  of  the 
olecranon. 


To  aflitt  in  bending 
the  fore-arm. 


To  extend  the  fore¬ 
arm. 


fnto  the  radius  near  To  aflitt  in  turning 
its  ttyloid  procefs.  the  palm  of  the 
hand  upwards. 


Into  the  upper  part 
of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  fore¬ 
finger. 

Into  the  upper  part 
of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  middle 
finger. 


To  extend  the  wrift. 


To  aflitt  the  extenfor 
longus. 


Into  the  back  part  of  To  extend  the  fingers, 
all  the  bones  of  the 
four  fingers. 

r  V 


(t)  This  and  the  following  pair  are  called  teres,  from  their  being  of  a  long  and  round  fhape. 

(u)  This  mufcle  affords  a  paffage  to  the  mufculo* cutaneous  nerve. 


Part  II. 

Of  the 
Mufcle*. 


A  N 

Name. 

$.  Extenfor  minim! 
digiti. 

$.  Extenfor  carpi  ul- 
naris. 

7.  Anconasus  (v). 


8.  Flexor  carpi  ulna- 
ris. 


9.  Palmaris  longus. 


10.  Flexor  carpi  ra- 
dialis. 

XI.  Pronator  radii 
teres. 


12.  Flexor  fublimis 
perforatus  (v). 


T  O  M  Y. 


*13.  Supinator  radii 
brevis. 


14.  Abdu&or  polli- 
cis  longus. 


ff.  Extenfor  minor 
pollicis. 

16.  Extenfor  major 
pollicis. 

17.  Indicator. 


Origin . 

From  the  outer  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  os  hu¬ 
meri. 

From  the  outer  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  os  hu¬ 
meri. 

From  the  outer  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  os  hu¬ 
meri. 

From  the  inner  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  os  hu¬ 
meri,  and  anterior 
edge  of  the  olecra¬ 
non  (w). 

From  the  inner  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  os  hu¬ 
meri. 

From  the  inner  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  os  hu¬ 
meri. 

From  the  outer  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  os  hu¬ 
meri,  and  coronoid 
procefs  of  the  ulna. 

From  the  inner  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  os  hu¬ 
meri,  inner  edge  of 
the  coronoid  pro¬ 
cefs  of  the  ulna, 
and  upper  and  an¬ 
terior  part  of  the 
radius. 

From  the  outer  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  os  hu¬ 
meri,  and  pofterior 
furface  and  outer 
edge  of  the  ulna. 

From  the  middle  and 
back  part  of  the 
ulna,  interofleous 
ligament,  and  ra¬ 
dius. 

From  the  back  part 
of  the  ulna,  and  in- 
teroffeous  ligament 
and  radius. 

From  the  back  of  the 
ulna  and  interofte- 
ous  ligament. 

From  the  middle  of 
the  ulna. 


Inferthn . 

Into  the  bones  of  the 
little  finger. 

Into  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  little 
finger 

Into  the  outer  edge 
of  the  ulna. 

Into  the  os  pififorme. 


71 

Ufe,  Of  the 

To  extend  the  little  Mufcle  s. 
finger. 

To  aftift  in  extending 
the  wrift. 

To  extend  the  fore 
arm. 

To  affift  in  bending 
the  hand. 


Into  the  internal  an¬ 
nular  ligament,  and 
aponeurofis  palma¬ 
ris  (x). 

Into  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  fore 
finger. 

Into  the  anterior  and 
convex  edge  of  the 
radius,  near  its 
middle. 

Into  the  fecond  bone 
of  each  finger. 


To  bend  the  hand. 


To  bend  the  hand. 


To  roll  the  hand  in¬ 
wards. 


To  bend  the  fecond 
joint  of  the  fingers. 


Into  the  anterior,  in¬ 
ner,  and  upper  part 
of  the  radius. 


By  two  tendons  into 
the  os  trapezium, 
and  firft  bone  of 
the  thumb. 

Into  the  convex  part 
of  the  fecond  bone 
of  the  thumb. 

Into  the  third  and 
lafi  bone  of  the 
thumb. 

Into  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  fore¬ 
finger. 


To  roll  the  radius 
outwards. 


To  ft  retch  the  fir  ft 
bone  of  the  thumb 
outwards. 


To  extend  the  fecond 
bone  of  the  thumb 
obliquelyoutwards. 

To  ftretch  the  thumb 
obliquely  back¬ 
wards. 

To  extend  the  fore¬ 
finger. 

18  Flexor 


| w)  Between  the  two  origins  of  this  mufcle  we  find 1  the  ukor-nerre  go'ng^o  thThand.  Some  ana- 

fome  fuhjedts  we  find  the  palmaris  longus  mferte  w  0  7  palmaris  longus  is  to  be  found,  whereas  this 

ftina  from  this  aponeurofis  ;  and  it  now  and  then  happens,  that  no  palmaris  longus 

expanfion  is  never  deficient.  f  tendons  in  which  it  terminates,  being  perfo- 

(y)  This  mufcle  is  named  psrfcrat  s ,  on  account  of  the  tour  te 

rated  by  thofe  of  another  mufcle,  the  perforans. 
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anatomy. 


Part 


Of  the 
Mufcles, 


Name. 

l8.  Flexor  profundus 
perforans. 


19.  Flexor  longus  pol¬ 
licis. 

20.  Pronator  radii 
quadratus. 


Muscles  onthehand  1.  Lumbricales  (z). 


2.  Abdu&or  brevis 
pollicis. 


3.  Opponens  pollicis. 


4.  Flexor  brevis  pol¬ 
licis. 


5.  Abdu&or  pollicis. 

6.  Abdu&or  indicis. 


Origin . 

From  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the 
ulna,  and  interof- 
feous  ligament. 

From  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the 
radius. 

From  the  inner  and 
lower  part  of  the 
ulna. 

From  the  tendons  of 
the  perforans. 


From  the  fore  part 
of  the  internal  an¬ 
nular  ligament,  os 
fcaphoides,  and  one 
of  the  tendons  of 
the  abdudlor  lon- 
gus  pollicis. 

From  the  inner  and 
anterior  part  of  the 
internal  annular  li¬ 
gament,  and  from 
the  os  fcaphoides. 

From  the  os  trapezoi- 
des,  internal  annu¬ 
lar  ligament,  os 
magnum,  and  os 
■  unciforme. 

From  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  middle 
finger. 

From  the  inner  fide 
of  the  firft  bone  of 
the  thumb,  and 
from  the  os  trape- 


Infertton .  JJJ OF  the 

Into  the  fore  part  of  To  bend  the  laft  joint  ,Mufcle8< 
the  laft  bone  of  of  the  fingers. 

each  of  the  fin¬ 
gers. 

Into  the  lafl  joint  of  To  bend  the  laft  joint 
the  thumb.  of  the  thumb. 


Into  the  radius,  op- 
pofite  to  its  origin. 

Into  the  tendons  of 
the  extenfor  digi- 
torum  communis. 

Into  the  outer  fide  of 
the  2d  bone  of  the 
thumb,  near  '  its 
root. 


To  roll  the  radius  in- 
wards,andofcourfe 
to  aflift  in  the  pro¬ 
nation  of  the  hand. 
To  bend  the  firft, and 
to  extend  the  two 
laft  joints  of  the 
fingers,  (a)* 

To  move  the  thumb 
from  the  fingers. 


Into  the  firft  bone  of 
the  thumb. 


Into  the  ofla  fefamoi- 
dea  and  fecond 
bone  of  the  thumb. 


Into  the  bafts  of  the 
fecond  bone  of  the 
thumb. 

Into  the  firft  bone' of 
the  fore  finger  po- 
fteriorly. 


To  move  the  thumb 
inwards, and  to  turn 
it  upon  its  axis. 

To  bend  the  fecond 
joint  of  the  thumb. 


To  move  the  thumb 
towards  the  fingers* 

To  move  the  fore  fin¬ 
ger  towards  the 
thumb. 


zium. 

From  the  internal  an-  Into  the  os  pififorme,  To  contraft  the  palm 
nular  ligament, and  and  the  {kin  cover-  of  the  hand, 
aponeurofis  palma-  ing  the  abdudtor 
ris.  minimi  digiti. 

From  the  internal  an-  Into  the  fide  of  the  To  draw  the  little  fin- 
nular  ligament  and  firft  bone  of  the  ger  from  the  reft, 

os  pififorme.  little  finger. 

From  the  os  uncifor-  Into  the  firft  bone  of  To  bend  the  little  fin- 
me  and  internal  an-  the  little  finger.  ger. 

nular  ligament. 

10.  Abdu&or  meta-  From  the  os  uncifor-  Into  the  metacarpal  To  move  that  bone 
carpi  minimi  digiti.  me  and  internal  an-  bone  of  the  little  towards  the  reft. 

nular  ligament.  finger. 

11.  Interoftei  interni.  Situated  between  the  Into  the  roots  of  the  To  extend  the  fingers 

metacarpal  bones.  fingers.  and  move  them  to¬ 

wards  the  thumb 

(b)- 

Interoftei 


7.  Palmaris  brevis. 


8  Abdu£lor  minimi 
digiti. 

9.  Flexor  parvus  mi¬ 
nimi  digiti. 


(z)  So  named  from  their  being  fhaped  fomewhat  like  the  lumbricus  or  earth-worm. 

(a)  Fallopius  was  the  firft  who  remarked  the  two  oppofite  ufes  of  this  mufcle.  Their  extending  power  is 
©wing  to  their  connexion  with  the  extenfor  communis. 

(b)  The  third  interoffeus  internus  (for  there  are  four  of  the  extend  and  three  of  the  interni]  differs  from 
the  reft  in  drav/ing  the  middle  finger  from  the  thumb. 


n 


part  II. 

Of  the 
Mufcles. 


A  N 

Na?net 

InterofTei  externn 


Muscles  at  the  back 
part  of  the  pelvis* 
and  upper  part  of 

the  thigh,  -  -  i.  Glutacus  (c)  max* 
imus. 


2.  Glutaeus  medius. 


3.  Gluteus  minimus. 

4.  Pyriformis  (d). 

5.  Gemini  (e). 


6.  Obturator  inter- 
nus. 


7.  Quadra tus  (f)  fe¬ 
moris. 


— —  on  the  thigh 
(c),  ...  - 


I.  Biceps  flexor  cru« 
ris. 


A  T  o 

Origin* 

Situated  between  the 
metacarpal  bones 
on  the  back  oi  the 
hand. 


M  Y. 


7*9 


Infsrtion.  Uft .  O  f  the 

Into  the  roots  of  the  To  extend  the  fin-  Mufcles. 
fingers.!  gers  ;  but  the  firft'"" 

draws  the  middle 
finger  inwards,  the 
fecond  draws  it  out¬ 
wards,  and  the  third 
draws  the  ring  fin¬ 
ger  inwards. 


From  the  fpine  of  the 
ilium,  pofterior  fa- 
cro-ifchiatic  liga¬ 
ments,  os  facrum, 
and  os  coccygis. 

From  the  fpine  and 
fuperior  furface  of 
the  ilium. 


From  the  outer  fur- 
face  of  the  ilium, 
and  the  border  of 
its  great  niche. 

From  the  anterior 
part  of  the  os  fa¬ 
crum. 

By  two  portions,  one 
from  the  outer  fur- 
face  of  the  fpine  of 
the  ifchium ;  the 
other  from  the  tu- 
berofity  of  the  if¬ 
chium  and  pofteri- 
or  facro-ifchiatic  li¬ 
gament. 

From  the  fuperior 
half  of  the  inner 
border  of  the  fo¬ 
ramen  thyroideum. 

From  the  tuberofity 
of  the  ifchium. 


Into  the  upper  part 
of  the  Line  a  afpera 
of  the  os  femoris. 


Into  the  outer  and 
back  part  of  the 

§reat  trochanter  of 
le  os  femoris. 

Into  the  upper  and 
anterior  part  of  the 
great  trochanter. 

Into  a  cavity  at  the 
root  of  the  tro¬ 
chanter  major. 

Into  the  fame  cavity 
as  the  pyriformis. 


Into  the  fame  cavity 
with  the  former. 


Into  a  ridge  between 
the  trochanter  ma¬ 
jor  and  trochanter 
minor. 


To  extend  the  thigk 
and  draw  it  out¬ 
wards. 


To  draw  the  thigk 
outwards  and  a 
little  backwards* 
and  when  it  is 
bended,  to  roll  it. 

To  aflift  the  former. 


To  roll  the  thigh  out¬ 
wards. 

To  roll  the  thigh  out¬ 
wards,  and  likewifc 
to  confine  the  ten¬ 
don  of  the  obtura¬ 
tor  internus,  when 
the  latter  is  in  ac¬ 
tion. 


To  roll  the  thigh  out¬ 
wards. 


To  move  the  thigh 
outwards. 


By  two  beads ;  one  Into  the  upper  and  To  bend  the  leg. 
from  the  tuberofity  back  part  of  the  fi- 
of  the  ifchium.  hula  (h). 


,  ,  „  (p)  So  named  from  its  pear-like  fhape. 

(c)  From  nates.  .  nvo  diftinft  mufcles  by  fome  anatomifts, 

■tSTSJU  obtunuor  «.  be,v,.„  theft  mo  pot- 

U0(f)  This  mufcle  is  not  of  the  fquare  fliape  its  name  Jf0*1?  ^  dhfou^membrane  called  fafeta  lata,  that 
(g)  The  mufcles  of  the  leg  and  thigh  are  covered  by  ^  ^  ^  glutad  and  other  mufcles,  and 

furrounds  them  m  the  manner  of  a  (heath.  „rDer;,  and  fpreading  over  tlie  joint  of  the 

dinDimr  down  between  the  mufcles  it  covers,  adheres  to  the  linea  alpera,  ana  ipreaun  g  j 

fradually  difappears  on  the  leg.  It  is  thickeft  or .  the  infide  of  the  thigh. 

The  tendon  of  this  mufcle  forms  the  auitr  hw-Jtrwg* 
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Of  the 
Mufcles. 


WiS. 


ANA 


O  M  Y. 


Name. 


%  Semi-tendinofus. 


3.  Semi-membrano- 
fus  (1). 

4.  Tenfor  vaginas  fer 
moris. 


£.  Sartorius* 

<5. .  Redius*. 


7>  Gracilis. 

^.Vaftusextemus(L), 

y;  Vaftus  internus. 


30.  Cruraeus  (m). 


tu  Be&inalis* 


Origin . 

the  other  from  the 
linea  afpera  near 
the  infertion  of  the 
glutaeus  maximus. 

From  the  tuberofity 
of  the  ifchium. 

From  the  tuberofity 
of  the  ifchium. 

From  the  fuperior 
and  anterior  fpi- 
nous  procefs  of  the 
ilium. 

From  the  fuperior 
and  anterior  fpi- 
nous  procefs  of  the 
ilium. 

By  two  tendons ;  one 
from  the  anterior 
and  inferior  fpi- 
nous  procefs  of  the 
ilium ;  the  other 
from  the  pofterior 
edge  of  the  coty¬ 
loid  cavity* 

From  the  fore-part  of 
the  ifchium  and. 
pubis. 

From  the  anterior 
and  lower  part  of 
the  great  trochan¬ 
ter,  and  the  outer 
edge  of  the  linea 
afpera. 

From  the  inner  edge 
of  the  linea  afperar 
beginning  between 
the  fore- part  of  the 
os  femoris  and  the 
root  of  the  lelfer. 
trochanter. . 

From  the  outer  and 
anterior  part  of  the 
leffer  trochanter. 


Infertion. 


Ufe. 


Part  ir. 

Of  the 
Mafcles* 


Into  the  upper  and  To  bend  and  draw 
inner  part  of  the  the  leg  inwards, 
tibia. 

Into  the  upper  and  To  bend  the  leg. 
back  part  of  the 
head  of  the  tibia. 

Into  the  inner  fide  of 
the  fafcia  lata, 
which  covers  the 
Outfide  of  the 
thigh. 

Into  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the 
tibia. 


To  ftretch  the  faf¬ 
cia. 


To  bend  the  leg  in* 
wards  (k). 


Into  the  upper  and 
fore-part  of  the  pa¬ 
tella.  - 


Into  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the 
tibia. 

To  the  upper  and 
outer  part  of  the 
patella. 


To  extend  the  leg. 


To  bend  the  leg. 
To  extend  the  leg* 


Into  the  upper  and  To  extend  the  leg* 
inner  part  of  the- 
patella. 


Into  the  upper  part  To  extend  the  Idg, 
of  the  patella. 


From  the  anterior  Into  the  upper  and  To  draw  the  thigh 
edge  of  the  os  pu-  fore-part  of  the  li-  inwards,  upwards, 
**  nea  afpera. 


bis,  or  peftinis,  as 
it  is  fometimes  call¬ 
ed. 


and  to  roll  it  a 
little  outwards. 

12.  Addu&or 


i,  v  So  named  on  account  of  its  origin,  which  is  by  a  broad  flat  tendon  three  inches  long.  .  # 

1/)'  Spigelius  was  the  firft  who  gave  this  the  name  of  fartariu5y  or  the  taylor’s  mufcle,  from  its  ufe  m  crofting 

ihe  lees. 

(l) -  The  vaftus  externus,  vaflus  internus,  and  cruneus,  are  fo  intimately  connected  with' eadl other,  that  fome^ 
anatomifts  have  been  induced  to  confider  them  as  a  triceps ,  or  Angle  mufcle  with  three  heads. 

tu\  Under  the  cruneus  we  fometimes  meet  with  two  fmall  mufcles,  to  which  Albinus  has  given  the  name  of. 
fub  crural  They  terminate  on  each  fide  of  the  patella,  and  prevent  the  capfular  ligament  from  being  pinched. 
When  they  are  wanting,  which  is  very  often  the  cafe,  fome  of  the  fibres  of  thecruneus  are  found  adhenngjo* 
the  eapfula. 


Part  ir; 

Of  the 
Muftles. 


A  N 

Name . 

112.  Addu&or  longus 
femoris  (n). 

13.  Addu&or  brevis 
femoris. 

14.  Addu&or  mag- 
nus  femoris. 


A 


O  .  M  Y. 


15.  Obturator  exter- 
nus. 


Muscles  on  the  leg,  1.  Gaftrocremius  (o) 
externus. 


2.  Gaftrocremius  (p) 
internus. 


3.  Plantaris  (qj. 


4*  Fopliteus  (r). 


Flexor  longus  di- 
gitorum  pedis  (s). 


Origin . 

From  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the  os 
pubis. 

From  the  fore  part  of 
the  ramus  of  the  os 
pubis. 

From  the  lower  and 
fore  part  of  the  ra¬ 
mus  of  the  os  pu¬ 
bis. 

From  part  of  the  ob¬ 
turator  ligament, 
and  the  inner  half 
of  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  fora¬ 
men  thyroideum. 

By  two  heads  ;  one 
from  the  inner  con¬ 
dyle,  the  other  from 
the  outer  condyle 
of  the  os  femoris. 

By  two  heads  ;  one 
from  the  back  part 
of  the  head  of  the 
fibula,  the  other 
from  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the 
tibia. 

From  the  upper  and 
pofterior  part  of  the 
outercondyle  of  the 
os  femoris. 

From  the  outer  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  thigh. 

From  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the 
tibia. 


Inferiicn . 

Near  the  middle  and' 
back  part  of  the  li- 
nea  afpera. 

Into  the  inner  and 
upper  part  of  the  i 
linea  afpera. 

Into  the  whole  length 
of  the  linea  afpera. 


I % 


72?' 

Of/  the 
Mufcle  Ss, 


To  draw  the  thigh 
inwards,  upwards, 
and  to  roll  it  a  little 
outwards. 


To  move  the  thigh 
outwards  in  an  ob¬ 
lique  direction,  and 
likewife  to  bend 
and  draw  it  in¬ 
wards. 

To  extend  the  foot*. 


Into  the  os  femoris, 
near  the  root  of 
the  great  trochan¬ 
ter. 


By  a  great  round  ten¬ 
don,  common  to 
this  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  mufcle. 


By '  a  large  tendon  To  extend  the  foot; 
(the  tendo  acbiliis) 
common  to  this 
and  the  former  muf¬ 
cle,  into  the  lower 
and  back  part  of 
the  os  calcis. 

Into  the  infide  of  the  To  afiift  in  extending* 
back  part  of  the  the  foot, 
os  calcis. 


6f  Flexor  longus  pol- 
licis  pedis. 


From  the  back  part, 
and  a  little  below 
the  head  of  the  ft* 
bula. 


Vox.  I.  Part  II. 


Into  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the 
tibia. 

By  four  tendons, 
which,  after  palling 
through  the  perfo¬ 
rations  in  thofe  of 
the  flexor  digito- 
rilm  brevis,  are  in- 
ferted  into  the  laft 
bone  of  all  the  toes, 
except  the  great 
roe. 

Into  the  laft  bone-  of 
the  great  toe. 


4  v 


To  aflift  in  bending 
the  leg  and  rolling 
it  inwards. 

To  bend  the  laft  joint 
of  the  toe. 


To  bend  the  grear 
toe. 


7.  Tibialis 


(n)  This  and  the  two  following  mufcles  have  been  ufually,  but  improperly,  confidered  as  forming  a  fingle 
mufcle  with  three  heads5,  and  on  that  account  named  triceps  femoris.  > 

(o)  r«r/»p)cvw/4<a?  fura^  u  the  calf  of  the  leg,  •  .  .  „  ,  r.  ,  r  . 

(v)  This  mufcle  is  bv  fome  anatomifts  named  foleusy  on  account. of  its  being  fhaped  like  the  fole-fiih. 

(0)  This  mufcle  has  gotten  the  name  of  plantaris,  from  its  being  fuppofed  to  furmfh  the  aponeurofis  that- 
covers  the  foie  of  the  foot ;  but  it  does  not  in  the  leaft  contribute  to  the  formation  of  that  tendinous  ex- 

^Tso  called  on  account  of  its  fituation  at  the  ham  {Po&).  ^ 

(s)  This  mufcle,  about  the  middle  of  the  foot,  unites  with  a  flefliy  mafs,  which,  from  its  having- firii  bear- 
described  by  Sylvius,  is  uiually. called  muffa  carnea  Jacobi  Sylvii, 


*]Zt 

of 

Mufcles. 


A 

Namt. 

7.  Tibialis  pofticus 


N  A  T  0  M  Y, 


Part  IT, 


$.  Peroneus  longus. 


9.  Peroneus  brevis. 


Origin » 

From  the  back  part  Into 
and  outer  edge  of 
the  tibia,  and  like- 
wife  from  the  in- 
teroffeous  ligament 
and  adjacent  part 
of  the  fibula. 

From  the  outer  fide 
of  the  head  of  the 
tibia,  and  alfo  from 
the  upper,  anterior, 
and  outer  part  of 
the  perone  or  fibu¬ 
la,  to  which  it  ad¬ 
heres  for  a  confi- 
derable  way  down. 

From  the  outer  and 
fore  part  of  the  fi¬ 
bula. 


Inferthn ,  Ufe . 

the  inner  and  To  move  the  foot  in¬ 
upper  part  of  the  wards, 
os  naviculare  and 
fide  of  the  os  cu- 
neiforme  medium. 


of  the 
Mufcles. 


Into  the  metatarfal  To  move  the  foot  out- 
bone  of  the  great  wards, 
toe. 


Into  the  metatarfal 
bone  of  the  little 
toe. 


To  afilft  the  lafl  dc- 
fcribed  mufcle. 


10. 


Extenfor  longus  From  the  upper,  out-  By  four  tendons  into  To  extend  the  toes. 


digitorum  pedis. 


the  fir  ft  joint  of  the 
fmaller  toes. 


Into  the  metatarfal 
bone  of  the  little 
toe. 


To  bend  the  foot* 


Musclesoh the  foot, 


er,  and  fore  part 
of  the  tibia,  inter- 
offeous  ligament, 
and  inner  edge  of 
the  fibula. 

f  I.  Peroneus  tertius.  From  the  fore  part 
of  the  lower  half 
of  the  fibula,  and 
from  the  interof- 
feous  ligament. 

12.  Tibialis  anticus.  From  the  upper  and 

fore  part  of  the  ti¬ 
bia. 

1 3.  Extenfor  proprius  From  the  upper  and  Into  the  convex  fur-  To  extend  the  great 

pollicis  pedis.  fore  part  of  the  ti-  face  of  the  bones  toe. 

bia.  of  the  great  toe. 

Extenfor  brevis  di-  From  the  upper  and  By  four  tendons;  one  To  extend  the  toes. 


Into  the  os  cunei-  To  bend  the  foot, 
forme  internum. 


gitorum  pedis. 


3.  Flexor  brevis  digi¬ 
torum  pedis. 


anterior  part  of  the 
os  cakis. 


From  the  lower  part 
of  the  os  calcis. 


of  which  joins  the 
tendon  of  the  ex- 
ternus  longus  polli¬ 
cis,  and  the  other 
three  the  tendons 
of  the  extenfor  di¬ 
gitorum  longus. 

By  four  tendons, 
which,  after  af¬ 
fording  a  paftage 
to  thole  of  the  flex¬ 
or  longus,  are  in- 
ferted  into  the  fe- 
cond  phalanx  of 
each  of  the  fmall 
toes. 


To  bend  the  fecond 
joint  of  the  toes. 


Abdu&or  pollicis  From  the  inner  and  Into  the  firft  joint  of  To  move  the  great 

*  1  _ .  _ C  a-  1.  _  «.l, +r\a,  t frnm  t-np  ntnpr 


pedis.  lower  part  of  the 

os  calcis. 

4.  Abdu&or  minimi  From  die  outer  tu- 
digiti.  bercle  of  the  os 

calcis,  the  root  of 
the  metatarfal  bone 
of  the  little  toe, 
and  alfo  from  the 
aponeurofis  planta¬ 
ins. 


the  great  toe. 

Into  the  outer  fide 
of  the  firft  joint  of 
the  little  toe. 


toe  from  the  other 
toes. 

To  draw  the  little  toe 
outwards. 


T  nmVsriralp*; 


Part  IT. 

Of  the> 
Mufcles. 


A  N 

Name . 

5.  Lumbricales  pedis. 


6.  Flexor  brevis  pol- 
licis  pedis. 


7.  Addu&or  pollicis 
pedis. 


8.  TranfverfUles  pe¬ 
dis. 
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$.  Flexor  brevis  mi¬ 
nimi  digiti  pedis. 

10.  InterofTei  pedis 
interni  (t). 
- extemi 


Origin . 

From  the  tendons  of 
the  flexor  longus 
digitorum  pedis. 

From  the  inferior  and 
anterior  part  of  the 
os  calcis,  and  alfo 
from  the  inferior 
part  of  the  os  cu- 
neiforme  externum. 

From  near  the  roots 
of  the  metatarfal 
bones  of  the  2d, 
3d,  and  4th  toes. 

From  the  outer  and 
under  part  of  the 
anterior  end  of  the 
metatarfal  bone  of 
the  little  toe. 

From  the  bafis  of  the 
metatarfal  bone  of 
the  little  toe. 

Situated  between  the 
metatarfal  bones. 


7*3 

Ufl,  Of  the 

To  draw  the  toes  in* ,  Mufcles. 
wards. 


/  Infirtion . 

Into  the  tendinous 
expanfion  at  the 
upper  part  of  the 
toes. 

By  two  tendons  into  To  bend  the  flrft  joint 
the  firft  joint  of  the  of  the  great  toe. 


Into  the  outer,  os  fc-  To  draw  the  great  toe 
famoideum,  or  firft  nearer  to  the  reft, 
joint  of  the  great  and  alfo  to  bend 
toe.  it. 

Into  the  inner  os  fe-  To  contrail  the  foot, 
famoideum,  and  an¬ 
terior  end  of  the 
metatarfal  bone  of 
the  great  toe. 

Into  the  firft  joint  of  To  bend  the  little 
the  little  toe.  toe. 


(u). 

EXPLANATION  of  PLATES  XXI.  and  XXII. 


Plate  XXI. 

Fig.  I.  The  Muscles  immediately  under  the  com¬ 
mon  teguments  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  are 
reprefented  on  the  right  fide  ;  and  on  the  left  fide  the 
Muscles  are  feen  which  come  in  view  when  the  exte¬ 
rior  ones  are  taken  away. 

A,  The  frontal  mufcle.  B,  The  tendinous  aponeu- 
rofis  which  joins  it  to  the  occipital ;  hence  both  named 
occipitofrontalis.  C,  Attolens  aurem.  D,  The  ear. 
E,  Anterior  auris.  F  F,  Orbicularis  palpebrarum. 
G,  Levator  labii  fuperioris  alaeque  nafi.  H,  Levator 
anguli  oris.  I,  Zygomaticus  minor.  K,  Zygomaticus 
major.  L,  Mafleter.  M,  Orbicularis  oris.  N,  De- 
preffor  labii  inferioris.  O,  Depreflor  anguli  oris. 
P,  Buccinator.  Platyfma  myoides.  R  R,  Ster- 

no-cleido-maftoidseus.  S,  Part  of  the  trapezius.  X  > 
Part  of  the  fealeni.  i  _ 

Superior  Extremity. — U,Deltoides.  V, Tedtora- 
lis  major.  W,  Part  of  the  latiflimus  dorfi.  X  X,  Bi¬ 
ceps  flexor  cubiti.  Y  Y,  Part  of  the  brachialis  exter- 
nus.  ZZ,  The  beginning  of  the  tendinous  aponeu- 
rofis  (from  the  biceps),  which  is  fpread  over  the  mui- 
cles  of  the  fore-arm.  a  a,  Its  ftrong  tendon  inferted 
into  the  tubercle  of  the  radius,  b  b,  Part  of  the  bra¬ 
chialis  internus.  c,  Pronator  radii  teres,  d,  Hexor 
carpi  radialis.  e,  Part  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnans. 
f,  Palmaris  longus.  g,  Aponeurofis  palmaris.  3,  rai- 
maris  brevis.  1,  Ligamentuni  cat  pi  annulare.  2  2,  Ab- 
duftor  minimi  digiti.  h.  Supinator  radii  longus. 


i,  The  tendons  of  the  thumb,  k,  Abduftor  pollicis. 
1,  Flexor  pollicis  longus.  m  m,  The  tendons  of  the 
fluxor  fublimis  perforatus,  profundus  perforans,  and 
lumbricales.— The  {heaths  are  entire  in  the  right  hand, 
—in  the  left  cut  open,  to  {how  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
profundus  perforating  the  fublimis. 

Muscles  not  referred  to— in  the  left  fuperior  extre- 

mity. _ n,  Pcftoralis  minor,  feu  ferratus  anticus  minor. 

o.  The  two  heads  of  (xx)  the  biceps,  p,  Coraco- 
brachialis.  q  q,  The  long  head  of  the  triceps  extenfor 
cubiti.  r  r,  Teres  major,  ff,  Subfcapularis.  t  t,  Ex- 
tenfores  radiales.  u,  Supinator  brevis,  v,  The  cut 
extremity  of  the  pronator  teres,  w,  Flexor  fubli- 
mis  perforatus.  x,  Part  of  the  flexor  profundus, 
y.  Flexor  pollicis  longus.  z,  Part  of  the  flexor  poll.es 
brevis.  4,  Abduftor  minimj  digiti.  5>  The  tour 

lumbricales.  .  .  r  .  r 

Trunk. — 6,  Serrated  extremities  of  the  ierratus 
anticus ‘major.  7  7,  Obliquus  extemus  abdominis. 
8  8,  The  linea  alba.  9,  1  he  umbilicus.  10,  Pyra- 
midalis.  1 1  II,  The  fpermatic  cord.  On  the  left 
fide  it  is  covered  by  the  cremafter.  1212,  Reftus 
abdominis.  15,  Obliquus  internus.  14  14,  «c.  in- 
tercoftal  mufcles. 

Inferior  Extremities.—**,  The  gracilis,  it. 
Parts  of  the  triceps,  ee,  Peft.ahs.  M  Pfoas  mag- 
nus.  e  1,  Iliacus  internus.  /,  Part  of  the  gluteus 
medius.  g.  Part  of  the.  glutseus  minimus,  h,  Cut 
extremity  of  the  reftus  cruris.  /  /,  Vaftus  externus, 
k.  Tendon  of  the  reftus  cruris.  //,  Vaftus  internus. 

1  a  Y  2  *  Sartonus 


(t)  The  interdTei  intern  are  three  in  number  >  Se  Ac” great  toe; 


ANA" 

Of  the  '*  Sartorius  mufcle.  *  *  Fie  (by  origin  of  the  tenfor 
^Mufcles.  vaginae  femoris  or  membranofus.  Its  tendinous  aponeu- 
rQ(\s  covers  (i)  the  vaftus  externus  in  the  right  fide. 
m ;;/,  Patella,  n  n>  Ligament  or  tendon  from  it  to 
the  tibia.  o>  Re&us  cruris.  />,  Crurasus.  q  q ,  The 

tibia,  r  r ,  Part  of  the  gemellus  or  gaftrocnemius  ex¬ 
ternus.  ff r,  Part  of  the  foleus  or  gaftrocnemius 
internus.  t ,  Tibialis  anticus.  u,  Tibialis  poilicus. 
v  v ,  Peronsei  mufcles.  w  w,  Extenfor  longus  digi- 
torum  pedis,  x  ff,  Extenfor  longus  pollicis  pedis,  j, 
Abduflor  pollicis  pedis. 

Fig.  2.  The  Muscles,  Glands,  &c.  of  the  LeftSide 
of  the  Face  and  Neck,  after  the  common  Tegu¬ 
ments  and  Platyfma  myoides  have  been  taken  off. 
a?  The  frontal  mufcle.  b.  Temporalis  and  tempo¬ 
ral  artery.  c,  Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  d,  Levator 
labii  fuperioris  alxqui  nafi.  e,  Levator  anguli  oris, 
f,  Zygomaticus.  g,  DeprefTor  labii  inferioris.  h,  De- 
prelfor  anguli  oris.  i,  Buccinator.  k,  Maffeter. 
fji,  Parotid  gland.  m,  Its  duct,  n,  Sterno-cleido- 
maftoidasujs.  o,  Tart  of  the  trapezius.  p,  Sterno- 
hyoidceus.  q,  Sterno-thyroidaeus.  r,  Omo-hyoidseus. 
f,  Levator  fcapulae.  1 1,  Scaleni.  u,  Part  of  the  fple- 
nius. 

Fig.  3.  The  Muscles  of  the  Face  and  Neck  in  view 
after  the  exterior  ones  are  taken  away, 
a  a,  Corrugator  fupercilii.  b,  Temporalis,  c,  Ten- 
.  don  of  the  levator  palpeBras  fuperioris.  d,  Tendon 
of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  E,  Maffeter.  f,  Buc¬ 
cinator.  g,  Levator  anguli  oris,  h,  DeprefTor  labii 
fuperioris  alasque  nafi.  i.  Orbicularis  oris,  k,  Depref- 
for  anguli  oris.  1,  Mufcles  of  the  os  hyoides.  m,  Ster- 
no-cleido-mafloideeus. 

Fig.  4.  Some  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Os  Hyoides 
and  Submaxillary  Gland. 

a,  Part  of  the  maffeter  mufcle.  b,  Poflerior  head  of 
the  digaftric.  c,  Its  anterior  head,  d  d,  Sterno-hyoi- 
dxus.  e,  Omo-hyoidseus.  f,  btylo-hyoidseus.  g,  Sub¬ 
maxillary  gland  in  fitu. 

Fi g  .  5.  The  Submaxillary  Gland  and  Du&. 
a,  Mufculus  mylo-hyoidaeus.  b,  Hyo-gloffus.  c, 
Submaxillary  gland  extra  fitu.  d,  Its  duff. 

Plate  XXII. 

Fig.  I.  The  Muscles  immediately  imderthe  com¬ 
mon  teguments  on  the  pofteripr  part  of  the  body  are 
reprefented  in  the  right  fide;  and  on  the  left  fide  the 
Muscles  are  feen  which  come  in  view  when  the  exte¬ 
rior  ones  are  taken  away. 

Head. — A  A,  Occipito-frontalis.  B,  Attollens  au- 
rem.  C,  Part  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  D, 
Maffeter.  E,  Pterygoidceus  internus. 

Trunk. — Right  fide.  F  F  F,  Trapezius  feu  cucul- 
laris.  GGGG,  Latitfinius  dorfi.  H,  part  of  the 
obliquus  externus  abdominis. 

Trunk. — Left  fi  ie.  I,  Splenius.  Iv,  Part  of  the 
^omplexus.  L,  Levator  fcapulse.  M,  Rhomboides. 
N  N,  Serratus  poflicus  inferior.  O,  Part  of  the  lon- 
gidimus  dorfi.  P,  Part  of  the  facro-lumbalis.  QTart 
of  the  femi-fpinalis  dorfi.  R,  Part  of  the  ferratus  an- 
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ticus  major.  S,  Part  of  the  obliquus  internus  abdo-  of  the 
minis.  Mufcles.^ 

Superior  Extremity. — Right  fide.  T,  Deltoides.  '-""-v"— ^ 
U,  Triceps  extenfor  cubiti.  V,  Supinator  longus. 

W  W,  Extenfores  carpi  radialis  longior  and  brevior. 

X  X,  Extenfor  carpi  ulnaris.  Y  Y,  Extenfor  digito- 
rum  communis.  Z,  Abdudor  indicis.  123,  Exten¬ 
fores  pollicis. 

Superior  Extremity. — Left  fide,  a,  Supra  fpi- 
natus.  b,  Infra-fpinatus.  c,  Teres  minor,  d,  Teres 
major,  e,  Triceps  extenfor  cubiti.  f  f ,  Extenfores 
carpi  radiales.  g,  Supinator  brevis,  h,  Indicator.  1 
2  3,  Extenfores  pollicis.  i,  Abdu&or  minimi  digiti. 
k,  Inter offei. 

Inferior  Extremity. — Right  fide.  1,  Glutasus 
maximus.  m,  Part  of  the  glutaeus  medius.  n,  Ten- 
lor  vagina  femoris.  o,  Gracilis.  p  p,  Adductor  fe¬ 
moris  magnus.  q,  Part  of  the  vaftus  internus.  r,  Se- 
mimembranofus.  s,  Semitendinofus.  t.  Long  head 
of  the  biceps  flexor  cruris,  uu,  Gaftrocnemius  ex¬ 
ternus  feu  gemellus,  v,  Tendo  Achillis.  w,  Soleus 
feu  gaftrocnemius  internus.  x  x,  Peronasus  longus  and 
brevis,  y,  Tendons  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum 
pedis ; — and  under  them  *  flexor  brevis  digitorum 
pedis,  z,  Abdudtor  minimi  digit!  pedis. 

Inferior  Extremity. — Left  fide,  n ,  0,  p p, 

r,  j,  t ,  vy  ww,  x  x,  y,  z,  Point  the  fame  parts  as  in 
the  right  fide,  cty  Pyriformis.  b  by  Gemini,  c  c,  Obtu¬ 
rator  internus.  dy  Quadratus  femoris.  e,  Coccygasus. 
fy  The  fliort  head  of  the  biceps  flexor  cruris,  gg 4  Plan- 
taris.  by  Poplitasus.  /,  Flexor  longus  pollicis  pedis. 

Fig.  2.  The  Palm  of  the  Left  Hand  after  the  com" 
mon  Teguments  are  removed,  to  fhow  the  Muscles 
of  the  Fingers. 

a,  Tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis.  b,  Tendon 
of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  c,  Tendons  of  the  flexor 
fublimis  perforatus,  profundus  perforans  and  lumbri- 
cales.  d,  Abduftor  pollicis.  e  e,  Flexor  pollicis  lon¬ 
gus.  f,  Flexor  pollicis  brevis.  g,  Palmaris  brevis, 
h,  Abdu&or  minimi  digiti.  i,  Ligamentum  carpiannu- 
lare.  k,  A  probe  put  under  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
digitorum  fublimis ;  which  are  perforated  by  1,  the 
flexor  digitorum  profundus,  m  m  m  m,  Lumbricales. 
n,  Addudor  pollicis. 

Fig.  3.  A  Fore-view  of  the  Foot  and  Tendons  of  the 
Flexores  Digitorum. 

a,  Cut  extremity  of  the  tendo  achillis.  b,  Upper 
part  of  the  aftragalus.  c,  Os  calcis.  d,  Tendon  of 
the  tibialis  anticus.  e,  Tendon  of  the  extenfor  pollicis 
longus.  f,  Tendon  of  the  peronams  brevis,  g,  Ten¬ 
dons  of  the  flexor  digitorum  longus,  with  the  nonus 
Vefalii.  h  h,  The  whole  of  the  flexor  digitorum 
brevis. 

Fig.  4.  Muscles  of  the  Anus, 
a  a,  An  outline  of  the  buttocks,  and  upper  part  of 
the  thighs,  b,  The  teftes  contained  in  the  fcro’um. 
c  c,  Sphin&er  ani.  d,  Anus,  e,  Levator  ani.  f  f,  E- 
redlor  penis,  g  g,  Accelerator  urinae.  h,  Corpus  ca- 
vemofum  urethras. 

Fig.  5.  Muscles  of  the  Penis, 
a  a,  b,  d,  e  e,  f  f,  h,  point  the  fame  as  in  fig.  4, 
c,  Sphin&er  ani.  g  g,  Tranfverfalis  penis. 
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Of  the 
Abdomen* 


§g  r  |  'HE  abdomen,  or  lower  belly,  extends  from  the 
A  lower  extremity  of  the  fternum,  or  the  hollow, 
nfually  called  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  and  more  pro¬ 
perly  fcrobiculus  cordis ,  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk. 

It  is  diftinguifhed  into  three  divifions  called  regions  ; 
of  thefe  the  upper  one,  which  is  called  the  epigaflrie 
region ,  begins  immediately  under  the  fternum,  and  ex¬ 
tends  to  within  two  fingers  breadth  of  the  navel,  where 
the  middle  or  umbilical  region  begins,  and  reaches  to 
the  fame  diftance  below  the  navel.  The  third,  which 
is  called  the  hypogaftric ,  includes  the  reft  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  as  far  as  the  os  pubis. 

Each  of  thefe  regions  is  fubdivided  into  three  others  ; 
two  of  which  compofe  the  fides,  and  the  other  the 
middle  part  of  each  region. 

The  middle  part  of  the  upper  region  is  called  epi - 
gaflrium,  and  its  two  fides  hypochondria .  The  middle 
part  of  the  next  region  is  the  umbilical  region,  proper¬ 
ly  fo  called,  and  its  two  lides  are  the  flanks,  or  iliac 
regions.  Laftly,  the  middle  part  of  the  lower  region 
retains  the  name  of  hypogaftrium,  and  its  fides  are 
called  inguina  or  groins.  The  back  part  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  bears  the  name  of  lumbar  region. 

Thefe  are  the  divifions  of  the  lower  belly,  which 
are  neceffary  to  be  held  in  remembrance,  as  they  fre¬ 
quently  occur  in  furgical  and  anatomical  writing.  We 
will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  ;  and  after  having  pointed  out  the  names  and  ar- 
-rangement  of  the  feveral  vifcera  contained  in  it,  de- 
fcribe  each  of  them  feparately. 

After  having  removed  the  fkin,  adipofe  membrane, 
and  abdominal  mufcles,  we  dilcover  the  peritonaeum  or 
membrane  that  envelopes  all  the  vifcera  of  the  lower 
belly.  This  being  opened,  the  firfl  part  that  prefents 
itfelf  is  the  omentum  or  cawl,  floating  on  the  furface 
of  the  inteftines,  which  are  likewife  feen  every  where 
loofe  and  moift,  and  making  a  great  number  of  cir¬ 
cumvolutions  through  the  whole  cavity  of  the  abdo¬ 
men.  The  (lomach  is  placed  in  the  epigaftrium,  and 
under  the  ftomach  is  the  pancreas.  The  liver  fills  the 
right  hypochondrium,  and  the  fpleen  is  fituated  in  the 
left.  The  kidneys  are  feen  about  the  middle  of  the 
lumbar  region,  and  the  urinary  bladder  and  parts  of 
generation  are  feated  in  the  lower  divifion  of  the 
belly. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Peritoneum, 

<89  The  peritoneum  is  a  ftrong  Ample  membrane,  by 
which  all  the  vifcera  of  the  abdomen  are  furrcunded, 
and  in  fome  meafure  fupported.  Many  anatomical 
writers,  particularly  Window,  have  defcribed  it  as  be¬ 
ing  compofed  of  two  diftinft  membranous  laminae  ; 
buL  their  defcription  fee  ms  to  be  erroneous  What 
perhaps  appeared  to  be  a  fecond  lamina,  being  found 
to  be  Amply  a  cellular  coat,  which  fends  off  produc¬ 
tions  to  the  blood-vefiels  palling  out  of  the  abdominal 
cavity.  The  aorta  and, vena  cava  likewife  derive  a 


covering^  from  the  fame  membrane,  which  feems  to  be 
a  part  of  the  cellular  membrane  we  have  already  de¬ 
fcribed. 

>  The- peritonaeum,  by  its  productions  and  reduplica¬ 
tions,  envelopes  the  greateff  part  of  the  abdominal 
vifcera.  It  is  foft,  and  capable  of  confiderable  ex- 
tenfion  ;  and  is  kept  fmooth  and  moift  by  a  vapour, 
which  is  conftantly  exhaling  from  its  inner  furface, 
and  is  returned  again  into  the  circulation  by  the  ab- 
forbents. 

This  moifture  not  only  contributes  to  the  foftnefs 
of  the  peritonaeum,  but  prevents  the  attrition,  and  o« 
ther  ill  effects  which  would  otherwife  probably  be  Oc- 
cafioned,  by  the  motion  of  the  vifcera  upon  each  o- 
ther. 

When  this  fluid  is  fupplied  in  too  great  a  quantity, 
or  the  abforbents  become  incapable  of  carrying  it  off, 
it  accumulates,  and  conditutes  an  afeitis  or  dropfy  of 
the  belly ;  and  when  by  any  means  the  exhalation  is 
difeontinued,  the  peritonaeum  thickens,  becomes  dif- 
eafed,  and  the  vifcera  are  fometimes  found  adhering  to 
each  other. 

The  peritonaeum  is  not  a  very  vafcular  membrane. 
In  a  found  date  it  feems  to  be  endued  with  little  or  no 
feeling,  and  the  nerves  that  pafs  through  it  appear  to 
belong  to  the  abdominal  mufcles. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  Qmentu??i, 

The  omentum,  epiploon,  or  cawl,  is  a  double  mem* 
brane,  produced  from  the  peritonaeum.  It  is  inter¬ 
larded  with  fat,  and  adheres  to  the  flomach,  fpleen, 
duodenum,  and  colon ;  from  thence  hanging  down 
loofe  and  doating  on  the  furface  of  the  inteftines.  Its 
fize  is  different  in  different  fubje&s.  In  fome  it  de- 
feends  as  low  as  the  pelvis,  and.  it  is  commonly  longer 
at  the  left  fide  than  the  right. 

This  part,  the  fituation  of  which  we  have  juft  now 
defcribed,  was  the  only  one  known  to  the  ancients  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  epiploon  \  but  at  prefent  we  diftinguifh 
three  omenta,  viz.  omentum  magnum  calico  gaftricum , 
omentum  parvum  hepatico  galiricum ,  and  omentum  co* 
licum ,  They  all  agree  in  being  formed  of  two  very 
delicate  laminae,  feparated  by  a  thin  layer  of  cellular 
membrane. 

The  omentum  magnum  colico  gaftricum,  of  which 
we  have  already  fpokeq,  derives  its  arteries  from  the 
fplenic  and  hepatic.  Its  veins  terminate  in  the  vena 
portae.  Its  nerves,  which  are  very  few,  come  from  the 
fplenic  and  hepatic  plexus. 

The  omentum  parvum  hepatico  gaftricum,  abounds 
lefs  with  fat  than  the  great  epiploon.  It  begins  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  duodenum,  extends  along  the  leffer 
curvature  of  the  ftomach  as  far  as  the  cefophagus,  and 
terminates  about  the  neck  of  the  gall-bl  tdder,  and  be¬ 
hind  the  left  ligament  of  the  liver,  fo  that  it  covers 
the  leffer  lobe ;  near  the  beginning  of  which  we  may 
obferve  a  fmall  opening,  firfl  defcribed  by  W inflow, 
through  which  the  whole  pouch  may  eafily  be  diftend- 
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ed  with  air  (x),  The  velfels  of  the  omentum  parvum 
are  derived  chiefly  from  the  coronary  ftomachic  arteries 
and  veins. 

The  omentum  colicum  begins  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
ccecum  and  right  fide  of  the  colon.  It  appears  as  a 
hollow  conical  appendage  to  thefe  inteftines,  and  ufu- 
ally  terminates  at  the  back  of  the  omentum  magnum. 

It  feems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  membranous  coat 
of  the  ccecum  and  colon,  afluming  a  conical  fhape 
when  diftended  with  air. 

The  ufes  of  the  omentum  are  not  yet  fatisfadorily 
determined.  Perhaps  by  its  foftnefs  and  loofenefs  it 
may  ftrve  to  prevent  thole  adhefions  of  the  abdominal 
vifcera,  which  have  been  found  to  take  place  when  the 
fat  of  the  omentum  has  been  much  wafted.  Some  au¬ 
thors  have  fuppofed,  that  it  aflifts  in  the  preparation 
of  bile  ;  but  this  idea  is  founded  merely  on  conje&ure. 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  Stomach . 

The  ftomach  is  a  membranous  and  mufcular  bag, 
in  fhape  not  unlike  a  bagpipe,  lying  acrofs  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  inclining  rather  more  to  the 
left  than  the  right  fide. 

It  has  two  orifices,  one  of  which  receives  the  end 
of  the  cefophagus,  and  is  called  the  cardia ,  and  fome- 
times  the  left  and  upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach  ;  though 
its  fituation  is  not  much  higher  than  the  other,  which 
is  ftyled  the  right  and  inferior  orifice,  and  more  com¬ 
monly  the  pylorus ;  both  thefe  openings  are  more  ele¬ 
vated  than  the  body  of  the  ftomach. 

The  aliment  pafles  down  the  cefophagus  into  the 
ftomach  through  the  cardia,  and  after  having  under¬ 
gone  the  neceiiary  digeftion,  palfes  out  at  the  pylorus 
where  the  inteftinal  canal  commences. 

The  ftomach  is  compofed  of  four  tunics  or  coats, 
which  are  fo  intimately  conneaed  together  that  it  re¬ 
quires  no  little  dexterity  in  the  anatomift  to  demon- 
ftrate  them.  The  exterior  one  is  membranous,  being 
derived  from  the  peritonaeum. — The  fecond  is  a  muf¬ 
cular  tunic,  compofed  of  flefhy  fibres  which  are  in  the 
greateft  number  about  the  two orifices. --The  third  is 
called  the  nervous  coat,  and  within  this  is  the  villous 
or  velvet-like  coat  which  compofes  the  infide  of  the 
ftomach. 

The  two  laft  coats  being  more  extenfive  than  the 
two  firft,  form  the  folds,  which  are  obferved  every 
where  in  the  cavity  of  this  v ifeus,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  about  the  pylorus  ;  ^here  they  feem  to  impede 
the  too  hafty  exciufion  of  the  aliment,  making  a  con- 
fiderable  plait,  called  valvuJa  pylori . 

The  inner  coat  is  conftantly  moiftened  by  a  mucus, 
which  approaches  to  the  nature  cf  the  faliva,  and  is 
called  the  gaftric  juice  ;  this  liquor  has  been  fuppofed 
to  be  fecreted  by  certain  minute  glands  (y)  fcated  in 
the  nervous  tunic,  whofe  excretory  duds  open  on  the 
furfece  of  the  villous  coat. 
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The  arteries  of  the  ftomach  called  the  gaftric  arte-  Of  th* 
ries  are  principally  derived  from  the  caeliac  ;  fome  of  Abdome^| 
its  veins  pafs  to  the  fplenic,  and  others  to  the  vena  ^ 
portae ;  and  its  nerves  are  chiefly  from  the  eighth  pair 
or  par  vagum. 

The  account  given  of  the  tunics  of  the  ftomach  may 
be  applied  to  the  whole  alimentary  canal ;  for  both  the 
cefophagus  and  inteftines  are,  like  this  vilcus,  compofed 
of  four  coats. 

Before  we  deferibe  the  courfe  of  the  aliment  and  the 
ufes  of  the  ftomach,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  fpeak  of  o- 
ther  parts  which  aflift  in  the  procefs  of  digeftion. 


Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Cefophagus • 

The  cefophagus  or  gullet  is  a  membranous  and  muf-  92* 
cular  canal,  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  mouth 
to  the  upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach — Its  upper  part 
where  the  aliment  is  received  is  fhaped  fomewhat  like 
a  funnel,  and  is  called  the  pharynx. 

From  hence  it  runs  down  clofe  to  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebras  as  far  as  the  diaphragm,  in  which  there  is 
an  opening  through  which  it  pafles,  and  then  termi¬ 
nates  in  the  ftomach  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  back. 

The  cefophagus  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  arteries 
from  the  external  carotid,  bronchial,  and  fuperior  in- 
tercoftal  arteries  ;  its  veins  empty  themfelves  intQ  the 
vena  azygos,  internal  jugular,  and  mammary  veins, 

&c. 

Its  nerves  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  eighth  pair. 

We  likewife  meet  with  a  mucus  in  the  cefophagus, 
which  every  where  lubricates  its  inner  furface,  and 
tends  to  aflift  in  deglutition. — This  mucus  feems  to  be 
fecreted  by  very  minute  glands,  like  the  mucus  in  other 
parts  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Sect.  V.  Of  the  lute  fines. 

The  inteftines  form  a  canal,  which  is  ufually  fix  times  93* 
longer  than  the  body  to  which  it  belongs.  This  canal 
extends  from  the  pylorus,  or  inferior  orifice  of  the  fto¬ 
mach,  to  the  anus. 

It  will  be  eafily  underftood,  that  a  part  of  fuch  great 
length  muft  neceflarily  make  many  circumvolutions,  to 
be  confined  with  fo  many  other  vifeera  within  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  lower  belly. 

Although  the  inteftines  are  in  fa <51,  as  we  have  ob¬ 
ferved,  only  one  long  and  extenfive  canal,  yet  different 
parts  have  been  diftinguifhed  by  different  names. 

The  inteftines  are  firft  diftinguifhed  into  two  parts, 
one  of  which  begins  at  the  ftomach,  and  is  called  the 
thi?i  or  fjnall  inteftines,  from  the  fmall  fize  of  the  canal, 
when  compared  with  the  other  part,  which  is  called  the 
large  inteftines,  and  includes  the  lower  portion  of  the 
canal  down  to  the  anus. 

Each  of  thefe  parts  has  its  fubdivifions. — The  fmall 

in- 


(x)  This  membranous  bag,  though  exceedingly  thin  and  tranfparent,  is  found  capable  of  fuppoiting  mercu¬ 
ry,  thrown  into  it  by  the  fame  channel.  .  .  r  ..  .  ,  .  ,  r  „  r 

(y)  Heifter,  fpeaking  of  thefe  glands,  very  properly  fays,  “in  poms  facile,  m  homine  raro  obfervantur  ;  lor 
although  many  anatomical  writers  have  deferibed  their  appearance  and  figure,  yet  they  do  not  feem  to  have 
been  hitherto  fatisfaftorily  demonftrated  in  the  human  ftomach ;  and  the  gaftric  juice  is  now  more  generally  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  derived  from  the  exhalant  arteries  of  the  ftomach* 
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Of  the  mteft'meS  being  diftmguiftied  into  duodenum,  jejunum, 
Abdom«n<  peunlj  and  the  larger  portion  into  coecum,  colon, 
and  return. 

The  fmall  inteftines  fill  the  middle  and  fore  parts  of 
the  belly,  while  the  large  inteftines  fill  the  fides  and 
both  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  cavity. 

The  duodenum,  which  is  the  firft  of  the  fmall  in¬ 
teftines,  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  about  1 2  inches  long. 
It  begins  at  the  pylorus  and  terminates  in  the  jejunum, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  canal  obferved  to  be  ufually  more 
empty  than  the  other  inteftines. — This  appearance 
gives  it  its  name,  and  likewife  ferves  to  point  out  where 
it  begins. 

The  next  divifion  is  the  ileum,  which  of  itfelf  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  united  length  of  the  duodenum  and  jejunum, 
and  has  received  its  name  from  its  numerous  circumvo¬ 
lutions.  The  large  circumvolution  of  the  ileum  co¬ 
vers  the  firft  of  the  large  inteftines  called  the  caecum  (x), 
which  feems  properly  to  belong  to  the  colon,  being  a 
kind  of  pouch  of  about  four  fingers  in  width,  and  near¬ 
ly  of  the  fame  length,  having  exteriorly  a  little  appen¬ 
dix,  called  appendix  cceei . 

The  coecum  is  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the  os  ilium 
on  the  right  fide,  and  terminates  in  the  colon,  which 
is  the  largeft  of  all  the  inteftines. 

This  inteftine  afcends  by  the  right  kidney  to  which 
it  is  attached,  pafles  under  the  hollow  part  of  the  liver, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach  to  the  fpleen,  to  which 
it  is  likewife  fecured,  as  it  is  alfo  to  the  left  kidney ; 
and  from  thence  paftes  down  towards  the  os  facrum, 
where,  from  its  ftraight  courfe,  the  canal  begins  to 
take  the  name  of  refium. 

There  are  three  ligamentous  bands  extending  thro’ 
the  whole  length  of  the  colon,  which  by  being  fhorter 
than  its  two  inner  coats,  ferve  to  increafe  the  plaits  on 
the  inner  furface  of  this  gut. 

The  anus ,  which  terminates  the  inteftinum  re<ftum, 
is  furnifhed  with  three  mufcles  ;  one  of  thefe  is  com- 
pofed  of  circular  fibres,  and  from  its  ufe  in  fhutting  the 
paffage  of  the  anus  is  called  fphmfier  ani , 

The  Other  two  are  the  levatores  ani ,  fo  called,  be¬ 
caufe  they  elevate  the  anus  after  dejection.  When  thefe 
by  palfy,  or  any  other  difeafe,  lofe  the  power  of  con* 
tracing,  the  anus  prolapfes  ;  and  when  the  fphm<5ler  is 
aife&ed  by  fimilar  caufes,  the  fasces  are  voided  involuxin 

tarily.  .  . 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  intefunal  canal 
is  compofed  of  four  tunics  ;  but  it  remains  to  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  here,  as  in  the  ftomach,  the  two  inner  tu¬ 
nics  being  more  extenfive  than  the  other  two,  from  the 
plaits  which  are  to  be  feen  in  the  inner  furface  of  the 
inteftines,  and  are  called  valvule  conntventes. 
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Some  authors  have  confidered  tliefe  plaits  as  tending  the 
to  retard  the  motion  of  the  faces,  in  order  to  afford 
more  time  for  the  feparation  of  the  chyle  ;  but  there  u"r  v—  1 
are  others  who  attribute  to  them  a  different  ufc :  they 
contend,  that  thefe  valves,  by  being  naturally  inclined 
downwards,  cannot  impede  the  defeent  of  the  feces, 
but  that  they  are  intended  to  prevent  their  return  up¬ 
wards. 

They  are  probably  deftined  for  both  thefe  ufes  ;  for 
although  thefe  folds  incline  to  their  lower  fide,,  yet  the 
inequalities  they  occafton  in  the  canal  are  fufficient  t© 
retard  in  fome  mcafure  the  progreftive  motion  of  the 
feces,  and  to  afford  a  greater  furface  for  the  abforp- 
tion  of  chyle,  and  their  natural  pofttion  feems  to  oppofc 
itfelf  to  the  return  of  the  aliment. 

Befides  thefe  valvulx  conniventes ,  there  is  one  more 
confiderable  than  the  reft,  called  the  valve  of  the  colon  \ 
which  is  found  at  that  part  of  the  canal  where  the  in¬ 
teftinum  ileum  is  joined  to  the  colon.  This  valve  per¬ 
mits  the  alimentary  pfilp  to  pafs  downwards,  but  ferves 
to  prevent  its  return  upwards ;  and  it  is  by  this  valve, 
that  glyfters  are  prevented  from  paiTmg  into  the  fmall 
inteftines  (y). 

Of  the  little  vermiform  appendix  of  the  coecum,  it 
will  be  fufftcient  to  fay,  that  its  ufes  have  never  yet  been 
afeertained.  In  birds  we  meet  with  two  of  thefe  ap¬ 
pendices. 

The  inteftines  are  lubricated  by  a  conftant  fupply  of 
mucus,  which  is  probably  fecreted  by  very  minute  fol¬ 
licles  (z).  This  mucus  promotes  the  defeent  of  the  a- 
limentary  pulp,  and  in  fome  meafure  defends  the  inner 
furface  of  the  inteftines  from  the  irritation  to  which  it 
would,  perhaps,  otherwife  be  continually  expofed  from 
the  aliment ;  and.which,  when  in  a  certain  degree,  ex¬ 
cites  a  painful  diforder  called  colic ,  a  name  given  to  the 
difeafe,  becaufe  its  moft  ufual  feat  is  in  the  inteftinum 
colon. 

The  inteftines  are  likewife  frequently  diftended  with 
air,  and  this  diftenfion  fometimes  occafions  pain,  and 
conftitutes  the  flatulent  colic. 

The  arteries  of  the  inteftines  are  continuations  of  the 
mefenteric  arteries,  which  are  derived  in  two  confider¬ 
able  branches  from  the  aorta.— The  redundant  blood  is 
carried  back  into  the  vena  portarum. 

In  the  return  the  veins  are  called  hemorrhoidal ,  and 
are  there  diftinguiftied  into  internal  and  external :  the 
firft  are  branches  of  the  inferior  mefenteric  vein,  but 
the  latter  pafs  into  other  veins.  Sometimes  thefe  veins 
are  diftended  with  blood  from  obftruftions,  from  wcak- 
nefs  of  their  coats,  or  from  other  caufes,  and  what  we 
call,  the  haemorrhoids  takes  place.  In  this  difeafe  they 
are  fometimes  ruptured  ;  and  the  difeharge  of  blood 

which 


^  S }  lb^d^ted  .h bm  tVr^are^'autlwrs  who  allow'the°  name^of  only^o^he^ktle  appendix^'whicl^has 

havVE ^TytVeach  the  finall 

firft  anatomifts  who  defenbed  the  t, lands  ,  hitherto  fatisfa<5torily  pointed  out  in  die  humar  fubjefl— 

thefe  glandular  appearances  not  ieeming  wj,ich  everywhere  lubricates  die  alimentary  canal,  is  exhaled 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  believed  .that the  ilU0  a  hollow  veficle,  from  whence  the 

from  the  minute  ends  of  arteries  ;  and  that  tneie  eurcuim«  J 

depofited  juice  of  fevers!  branches  flows  out  through  one  common  onfice. 
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Of  the  v  Inch  confequently  follows,  has  probably  occafioned 
Abdomen,  them  to  be  called  hemorrhoidal  veins . 

The  nerves  of  the  inteflines  are  derived  from  the 
eighth  pair. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  the  Mefentery . 

94.  The  name  of  the  mefentery  implies  its  fituation  a- 
midfl  the  inteflines.  It  is  in  fad  a  part  of  the  perito¬ 
naeum,  being  a  reduplication  (  a  )  of  that  membrane  from 
each  fide  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  to  which  it  is  firmly 
attached,  fo  that  it  is  formed  of  two  laminae,  conneded 
to  each  other  by  cellular  membrane. 

The  inteflines,  in  their  different  circumvolutions, 
form  a  great  number  of  arches,  and  the  mefentery  ac¬ 
companies  them  through  all  tliefe  turns  ;  but  by  being 
attached  only  to  the  hollow  part  of  each  arch,  it  is 
found  to  have  only  a  third  of  the  extent  of  the  intef- 
tines. 

That  part  of  this  membrane  which  accompanies  the 
fmall  inteilines  is  the  mefentery properly  fo  called  ;  but 
thofe  parts  of  it  which  are  attached  to  the  colon  and 
redum  are  diflinguifiied  by  the  names  o {  mefo-cclon  and 
viefo-relhun. 

There  are  many  conglobate  glands  difperfed  through 
this  double  membrane,  through  which  the  ladeals  and 
lymphatics  pafs  in  their  way  to  the  thoracic  dud.  The 
blood-veffels  of  the  mefentery  were  deferibed  in.  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  inteflines. 

This  membrane,  by  its  attachment  to  the  vertebrae-, 
ferves  to  keep  the  inteflines  in  their  natural  fituation. 
The  idea  ufually  formed  of  the  colic  called  infer  ere  is 
perfedly  erroneous  ;  it  being  impoflible  that  the  in*- 
teflines  can  be  twifled,  as  many  fuppofe  they  are,  in 
that  difeafe,  their  attachment  to  the  mefentery  effec¬ 
tually  preventing  fuch  an  accident — but  a  difarranger 
ment  fometimes  takes  place  in  the  inteflinal  canal  itfelf, 
which  is  produdive  of  difagreeabie  and  fometimes  fatal 
confequences. — This  is  by  an  introfufeeption  of  the  in* 
tefline,  an  idea  of  which  may  be  eafily  formed,  by  tar 
king  the  finger  of  a  glove,  and  involving  one  part  of  it 
within  the. other. 

If  inflammation  takes  .place,  the  flridure  in  this  cafe 
is  increafed,  and  the  periflaltic  motion  of  the  inteflines 
(by  which  is  meant  the  progreflive  motion  of  the  faeces 
downwards)  is  inverted,  and  what  is  called  the  iliac  paf 
fion  takes  place  The  fame  effeds  may  be  occafioned 
by  a  defeent  of  the  intefline,  or  of  the  omentum  either 
with  it  or  by  itfelf,  and  thus  conflxtuting  what  is  call¬ 
ed  an  hernia  or  rupture ;  a  term  by  which  in  general  is 
meant  the  falling  down  or  protrufion  of  any  part  of  the 
intefline,  or  omentum,  which  ought  naturally  to  be  com 
tained  within  the  cavity  of  the  belly. 

N°  19. 
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To  convey  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  filch  a  Of  the 
defeent  takes  place,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  Abdomen 
the  lower  edge  of  the  tendon  of  the  mufculus  obliquus  -T"*" 
externus,  is  flretched  from  the  fore  part  of  the  os  ilium 
or  haunch- bone  of  the  os  pubis,  and  conflitutes  what  is 
called  Pou part’s  or  Fallopius’s  ligament ,  forming  am 
opening,  through  which  ’pafs  the  great  crural  artery 
and  vein.  Near  the  os  pubis  the  fame  tendinous  fibres 
are  feparated  from  each  other,  and  form  an  opening  on 
each  fide,  called  the  abdominal rtngt  through  which  the 
fpermatic  vefiels  pafs  in  men,  and  the  ligamenta  uteri 
in  women.  In  confequence  of  violent  efforts,  or -per* 
haps  of  natural  caufes,  the  inteflines  are  found  fome* 
times  to  pafs  through  thefe  openings  ;  but  the  perito¬ 
naeum  which  inclofes  them  when  in  their  natural  cavity, 
dill  continues  to  furround  them  even  in  their  defeent. 

This  membrane  does  not  become  torn  or  lacerated  by 
the  violence,  as  might  be  eafily  imagined  ;  but  its  dila- 
tabilTtv  enables  it  to  pafs  out  with  the  vifeus,  which  it 
inclofes  as  it  were  in  a  bag,  and  thus  forms  what  is 
called  the  hernial  fac . 

If  the  hernia  be  under  Poupart’s  ligament,  it  is  call- 
ed  femoral ;  if  in  the  groin,  inguinal  (b)  ;  and  fcrotal , 
if  in  the  ferotum.  Different  names  are  likevife  given 
to  the  hernia  as  the  contents  of  the  fac  differ,  whether 
of  omentum  only  or  intefline,  or  both  : — but  thefe  de¬ 
finitions  more  properly  belong  to  the  province  of  fur* 
gery. 

Sect.  VII.  Of  the  Pancreas . 

The  pancreas  is  a  conglomerate  gland,  placed  be*  ^ 
hind  the  bottom  of  the  flomacb,  towards  the  firfl  ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  loins  ;  fhaped  like  a  dog’s  tongue,  with 
its  point  flretched  out  towards  the  fpleen,  and  its  other 
end  extending  towards  the  duodenum.  It  is  about 
eight  fingers  breadth  in  length,  two  or  three  in  width, 
and  one  in  thicknels. 

This  vifeus,  which  is  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  fome- 
what  inclined  to  red,  is  covered  with  a  membrane 
which  it  derives  from  the  peritonaeum.  Its  arteries, 
which  are  rather  numerous  than  large,  are  derived 
chiefly  from  the  fplenic  and  hepatic,  and  its  veins  pafs 
into  the  veins  of  the  fame  name. — Its  nerves  are  derived 
from  the  intercoflal. 

The  many  little  glands  of  which  it  has  been  obferved 
the  pancreas  is  compofed,  all  ferve  to  fecrete  a  liquor 
called  th  z  pancreatic  juice,  which  in  its  colour,  confid¬ 
ence,  and  other  properties,  does  not  feem  to  differ  from 
the  faliva.  Each  of  thefe  glands  fends  out  a  little  ex¬ 
cretory  dud,  which  uniting  with  others,  help  to  form 
larger  duds  ;  and  all  thefe  at  lafl  terminate  in  one 
common  excretory  dud  (firfl  difeovered  by  Virtfungus 

in 


(a)  He  who  only  reads  of  the  reduplication,  of  membranes,  will  perhaps  not  eafily  underfland  how  the  peri¬ 
tonaeum  and  pleura  are  refleded  over  the  vifeera  in  their  feveral  cavities  ;  for  one  of  thefe  ferves  the  fame  pur- 
pofes  in-  tire  thorax  that  the  other  does  in  the  abdomen.  This  difpofition,  for  the  difeovery  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  modern  anatomifls,  conflitutes  a  curious  part  of  anatomical  knowledge;  but  the  fludent,  unaided 
hy  experiences  and  afiifled  only  by  what  the  limits  of  this  work  would  permit  us  to  fay  on  the  accafion,  would 
probably  imbibe  only  confufed  ideas  of  the  matter  ;  and  it  will  perfedly  anfwer  the  prefent  purpofe,  if  he  con* 
jfiders  the  mefentery  as  a  membrane  attached  by  one  of  its  fides  to  the  lumbar  vertebras,  and  by  the  other  to 
the  inteflines. 

(b)  The  hernia  congenita  will  be  confidered  with  the  male  organs  of  generation,  with  which  it  is  intimately 

sonneded* 
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Of  the  in  1642),  which  runs  through  die  middle  of  the  gland, 
Abdomen.  and  *ls  now  ufually  called  duBus  parser  cat  tens  Vtrt fungi . 

i—v - This  canal  opens  into  the  inteilinum  duodenum,  lome- 

times  by  the  fame  orifice  with  the  biliary  dud,  and  fome- 
times  by  a  dillinA  opening.  The  liquor  it  difeharges 
being  of  a  mild  and  infipid  nature,  ferves  to  dilute  the 
alimentary  pulp,  and  to  incorporate  it  more  ealily  with 
the  bile. 


Sect.  VIII.  Of  the  Liver. 

The  liver  is  a  vifcusof  confiderable  fize,  and  of  a 
reddifh  colour;  convex  fuperiorly  and  anteriorly  where 
it  is  placed  under  the  ribs  and  diaphragm,  and  of  an 
unequal  furface  poftcriorly.  It  is  chiefly  fituated  in 
the  right  hypochondrium,  and  under  the  fa'ife  ribs; 
but  it  like  wife  extends  into  the  epigaflric  region,  where 
it  borders  upon  the  ftomach.  It  is  covered  by  a  pro* 
dnAion  of  the  peritoneum,  which  ferves  to  attach  it 
by  three  of  its  reduplications  to  the  falfe  ribs.  Thefe 
reduplications  are  called  ligaments ,  though  very  differ¬ 
ent  in  their  texture  from  what  are  called  by  the  fame 
name  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  umbilical  cord, 
too,  which  in  the  foetus  is  pervious,  gradually  becomes 
a  fimple  ligament  after  birth ;  and  by  palling  to  the 
liver,  ferves  likewife  to  fecure  it  in  its  iituation. 

At  the  pofterior  part  of  this  organ  where  the  umbi¬ 
lical  veffels  enter,  it  is  found  divided  into  two  lobes. 
Of  thefe,  the  largeft  is  placed  in  the  right  hypochon- 
diium;  the  other,  which  covers  part  ol  the  itomach, 
is  called  the  little  lobe ,  All  the  veffels  which  go  to 
the  liver  pafs  in  at  the  Allure  we  have  mentioned  ;  and 
the  produAion  of  the  peritoneum,  which  inveits  the 
liver,  was  delcnbed  by  Chiffon,  an  Enghfli  anatom  ill, 
as  accompanying  them  in  their  paffage,  and  furround¬ 
ing  them  like  a  glove  ;  hence  this  produAion  has  been 
commonly  known  by  the  name  oicapfuia  oj  Giijfon: 
but  it  appears  to  be  chiefly  a  continuation  oi  the  cel¬ 
lular  membrane  which  covers  the  vena  porta  ventralis. 

The  liver  was  confidered  by  the  ancients  as  an  organ 
deflated  to  prepare  and  perfeA  the  blood  ;  but  later 
difeoveries  have  proved,  that  this  opinion  was  wrong, 
and  that  the  livei  is  a  glandular  fubfUnce  formed  lor 
the  fecretion  of  the  bile. 

The  blood  is  conveyed  to  the  liver  by  the  hepatic 
artery  and  the  vena  portae.  A  his  is  contrary  to  the 
mode  of  circulation  in  other  parts,  where  veins  only 
ferve  to  carry  off  the  redundant  blood  :  but  in  this  \u- 
cus  the  hepatic  artery,  which  is  derived  from  die  ce¬ 
liac,  is  principally  deflined  for  its  nourishment;  and  the 
vena  porta,  which  i>  formed  by  the  union  of  the  veins 
from  mod  of  the  abdominal  vilcera,  furnillies  the  blood 
from  which  the  bile  is  chiefly  to  be  feparated  :  io  that 
thefe  two  feries  of  veffels  ferve  very  diitmA  purpofes, 
The  vena  porta,  as  it  is  ramified  through  the  liver, 
performs  the  office  both  of  a  vein  and  an  arter)  ,  or 
like  the  former  it  returns  the  blood  from  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  arteries,  while  as  the  latter  it  prepares  it  for  le- 

cretion.  ,  ,  r  .  .  t 

The  nerves  of  the  liver  are  branches  of  the  mterco- 
ftal  and  par  vagum.  The  bile,  after  being  feparated 
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from  the  mafs  of  blood,  in  a  manner  of  which  mention 
will  be  made  in  another  place,  is  conveyed  out  of  this 
organ  by  very  minute  excretory  duAs,  called  port  bi- 
liarii  ;  thefe  uniting  together  like  the  excretory  duAs 
in  the  pancreas,  gradually  form  larger  ones,  which  at 
length  terminate  in  a  confiderable  channel  called  duBus 
hepaticus . 
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Sect*  IX*  Of  the  Gall  bladder . 

The  gall-bladder  is  a  little  membranous  bag,  ftiaped  97* 
like  a  pear,  and  attached  to  the  poftei  ior  and  almoff  in¬ 
ferior  part  of  the  great  lobe  of  the  liver. 

It  has  twro  tunics  ;  of  which  the  exterior  one  is  a 
produAion  of  the  peritoneum.  The  interior,  or  villous 
coat,  is  fupplied  with  a  mucus  that  defends  it  from  the 
acrimony  of  the  bile.  Thefe  twro  coverings  are  inti¬ 
mately  conneAed  by  means  of  cellular  membrane, 
which  from  its  firm  gliftening  appearance  has  generally 
been  fpoken  of  as  a  mufcular  tunic. 

The  gall-bladder  is  fupplied  with  blood-veffels  from 
the  hepatic  arteries.  Thefe  branches  are  called  the 
cyjlic  arteries ,  and  the  cyflic  veins  carry  back  the 
blood. 

Its  nerves  are  derived  from  the  fame  origin  as  thofe 
of  the  liver. 

The  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  is  continued  in  the 
form  of  a  canal  called  duBus  cyfticus%  which  foon  unites 
with  the  duAus  hepaticus  we  delcribed  as  the  excre¬ 
tory  duA  of  the  liver  ;  and  forming  one  common  canal, 
takes  the  name  of  duBus  coledochus  communis ,  through 
wfliich  both  the  cyftic  and  hepatic  bile  are  difeharged 
into  the  duodenum.  This  canal  opens  into  the  inte- 
ftine  in  an  oblique  direAion,  fir  ft  paffing  through  the 
exterior  tunic,  and  then  piercing  the  other  coats  after 
running  between  each  of  them  a  very  little  way.  This 
ceconomy  ferves  two  ufeful  purpofes  ; — to  promote  the 
difeharge  of  bile  and  to  prevent  its  return.  98. 

The  bile  may  be  defined  to  be  a  natural  liquid  foap,  Of' thebile* 
fomewhat  unAuous  and  bitter,  and  of  a  yellowifti  co¬ 
lour,  which  eafily  mixes  with  wrater,  oil,  and  vinous 
fpirits,  and  is  capable  of  diffolving  refinous  fubftances. 

From  feme  late  experiments  made  by  M.  Cadet  #,  it  *Mem.  de 
appears  to  be  formed  of  an  animal  oil,  combined  with  V  Acad,  des 
the  alkaline  bale  of  fea-falt,  a  fait  of  die  nature  ofic/^^J» 
milk,  and  a  calcareous  earth  which  is  flightly  feriugi- 
nous. 

Its  definition  feems  fufficiently  to  point  out  the  ufes 
for  which  it  is  intended  (c).  It  blends  the  alimentary 
mafs,  by  dividing  and  attenuating  it ;  coireAs  the  too 
great  difpofition  to  acefcency,  which  the  aliment  ac¬ 
quires  in  the  ftomach ;  and,  finally,  by  its  acrimony, 
tends  to  excite  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  inte- 

ilines.  ....  . 

After  w7hat  has  been  faid,  it  will  be  conceived  that 
there  are  two  forts  of  bile  ;  cne  of  which  is  derived 
immediately  from  the  liver  through  the  hepatic  duA, 
and  the  other  from  the  gall-bladder.  Thefe  two  biles, 
however,  do  not  eflentially  difler  from  each  other. 

The  hepatic  bile  indeed  is  milder,  and  more  liquid  than 
the  cyftic,  which  is  conftantly  thicker  and  yellower  ; 
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<c)  The  ancients,  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  real  ufe  of  the  liver,  confidered  the  bile  as  an  excrv- 
mezjtitious  and  ufelefs  fluid. 
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Of  the  and  by  being  bitterer,  feems  to  poffefs  greater  affivity 
Abdomen.^t]ian  tPg  other. 

Every  body  knows  the  fource  of  the  hepatic  bile, 
that  it  is  fecreted  from  the  mafs  of  blood  by  the  liver ; 
but  the  origin  of  the  cyftic  bile  has  occalioned  no  little 
controverfy  among!!  anatomical  writers.  There  are 
foms  who  contend,  that  it  is  feparated  in  the  fubftance 
of  the  liver,  from  whence  it  paifes  into  the  gall-bladder 
through  particular  veflels.  In  deer,  and  in  lome  other 
quadrupeds,  as  well  as  m  feveral  birds  and  fifties,  theie 
is  an  evident  communication,  by  means  of  particular 
veflels,  between  the  liver  and  the  gall-bladder.  Bian- 
chi,  Window,  and  others,  have  aflerted  the  exihence 
of  fuch  veflels  in  the  human  fubjeft,  and  named  them 
hepaticyflic  dutts  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  no  fuch  duds 
exift.— In  cbftiuffions  of  the  cyftic  duff,  the  gall¬ 
bladder  has  been  found  ftirivelled  and  empty  :  fo  that 
we  may  conlider  the  gall-bladder  as  a  relervoir  of  he¬ 
patic  bile  ;  and  that  it  is  an  eftabliftied  fa 61,  that  the 
whole  of  the  bile  contained  in  the  gall-bladder  is.  de¬ 
rived  from  the  liver;  that  itpaffes  from  the  hepatic  to 
tlie  cyftic  duff,  and  from  that  to  the  gall-bladder. 
The  difference  in  the  colour,  confidence,  and  .tafteof 
the  bile,  is  merely  the  confequence  of  ft  agnation  and 
abforption.  When  the  ftomach  is  diftended  with  ali¬ 
ment,  this  refervoir  undergoes  a  certain  degree  of  com- 
preftion,  and  the  bile  paifes  out  into  the  internal  ca¬ 
nal  ;  and  in  the  efforts  to  vomit,  the  gall-bladder  leems 
to  be  conftantly  affedled,  and  at  fuch  times  difcharges 
itfelf  of  its  contents. 

Sometimes  the  bile  concretes  in  the  gall-bladder  fo 
as  to  form  what  are  called  gall-Jhnes  (d).  When 
thefe  concretions  pafs  into  the  cyftic  du6t,  they  fome- 
times  occafion  exquifite  pain,  by  diftending. the  canal 
in  their  way  to  the  duodenum  ;  and  by  lodging  in  the 
du&us  choiedochus  communis,  and  obftru&ing  the 
courfe  of  the  bile,  this  fluid  will  be  abforbed,  and  by 
being  carried  back  into  the  circulation  occafion  a  tem¬ 
porary  jaundice. 
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bills.  Havers,  who  wrote  profeiTedly  on  the  bones,  Of  the 
determined  its  ufe  to  be  that  of  fecreting  the  fvnovia  ;  AbdomejL 
and  the  late  Mr  Hewfon  imagined,  that  it  concurred 
with  the  thymus  knd  lymphatic  glands  of  the  body  in 
forming  the  red  globules  of  the  blood.  All  thefe  opi¬ 
nions  feem  to  be  equally  fanciful.  The  want  of  an 
excretory  dud  has  occalioned  the  real  ufe  of  this  vifcus 
to  be  flill  doubtful.  Perhaps  the  blood  undergoes 
fome  change  in  it,  which  may  affift  in  the  preparation 
of  the  bile.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  generality  of 
modern  phyfiologifts  ;  and  the  great  quantity  of  blood 
with  which  it  is  iupplied,  together  with  the  courfe  of 
its  veins  into  the  vena  portae,  feem  to  render  this  no¬ 
tion  probable. 


Sect.  X.  Of  the  Spleen. 


59  The  fpleen  is  a  foft  and  fpongy  vifcus,  of  a  bluifh 
colour,  and  about  five  or  fix  fingers  breadth  in  length, 
and  three  in  width,  fituated  in  tlielefthypochondrium, 
between  the  ftomach  and  the  falfe  ribs.  I  hat  fide  of 
it  which  is  placed  on  the  fide  of  the  ribs  is  convex  ;  and 
the  other,  which  is  turned  towards  the  ftomach,  is 
concave. 

The  fplenic  artery,  which  is  a  branch  from  the  caeliac, 
fupplies  this  vifcus  with  blood,  and  a  vein. of  the  fame- 
name  carries  it  back  into  the  venae  porta. 

Its  nerves  are  derived  from  a  particular  plexus  called 
the  fplcntCy  which  is  formed  by  branches  of  the  inter— 
coftal  nerve,  and1  by  the  eighth  pair,  or  par  vagum. 

The  ancients,  who  fuppofed  two  forts  of  bile,  confi- 
dcredthe  fpleen  as  the  receptacle  ofwhat  they  called 


Sect.  XI.  Of  the  Ghndulee  Renales ,  Kidney  sf 
and  Ureters. 
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The  glandulae  renales,  which  were  by  the  ancients 
fuppofed  to  fecrete  the  atra  biiis,  and  by  them  named 
capfula  alt  abiiures >  are  two  flat  bodies  of  an  irregular 
figure,  one  on  each  fide  between  the  kidney  and  the' 
aorta. 

In  the  foetus  they  are  as  large  as  the  kidneys  :  but 
they  do  not  increaie  afterwards  in  proportion  to  thofe 
parts  ;  and  in  adults  and  old  people  they  are  generally 
found  fhrivelled,  and  much  waited.  They  have  their 
arteries  and  veins.  Their  arteries  ufually  arife  from 
the  fplenic  or  the  emulgent,  and  fometimes  from  the 
aorta ;  and  their  veins  go  to  the  neighbouring  veins,, 
or  to  the  vena  cava.  Their  nerves  are  branches  of 
the  intercoflal. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  parts  is  not  yet  perfectly  known. 

In  the  foetus  the  fecretion  of  urine  muft  be  in  a  very 
fmall  quantity,  and  a  part  of  the  blood  may  perhaps 
then  pafs  through  thefe  channels,  which  in  the  adult 
is  carried  to  the  kidneys  to  fupply  the  matter  of  urine.  JQI 

The  kidneys  are  two  in  number,  lituated.  one  on  the  Kidney* 
right  and  the  other  on  the  left  tide  in  the  lumbar  re¬ 
gion,  between  the  laft  falfe  rib  and  the  os  ilium,  by 
the  Tides  of  the  vertebras.  Each  kidney  in  its  figure. 
refembles  a  fort  of  bean,  which  from,  its  fhape  is  called* 
kidney-bean.  The  concave  part  of  each  kidney  is 
turned  towards  the  sorta  and  vena  cava  afeendens. 

They  are  furrounded  by  a  good  deal  of  fat,  and  receive 
a  coat  from  the  peritonaeum  ;  and  when  this  is  lemoved, 
a  very  fine  membrane  is  found  invelting  their  fubftance 
and  the. veflels  which  ramify  through  them.. 

Each  kidney  has  a  confiderable  artery  and  vein, 
which  are  called  the  emulgent.  The  artery  is  a  branch 
from  the  aorta,  and  the  vein  pafles  into  the  vena  cava. 

Their  nerves,  which  every  where  accompany  the  blood- 
veffels,  arife  from  a  confiderable  plexus,  which  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  intercoftal. 

In  each  kidney,  which  in  the  adult  is  of  a  pretty 
firm  texture,  there  are  three  fubftances  to  be  diftin* 
guilhed  (fi).  The  outer  part  is  glandular  or  cortical. 


( v)  Thefe  concretions  fometimes  remain  in  the  gall-bladder  without  caufing  any  uneafinefs.  Dr  Heberdea 
relates,  that  a  eall-ftone  weighing  two  drams  was  found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  the  late  Lord  Bath,  though  he 
had  never  complained  of  the  jaundice,  nor  of  any  diforder  which  he  could  attribute  to  that  caufe.  Med . 

Jraf)  The  kidneys  in  the  feetus  are  diftinflly  lobulated  j  but  in  the  adult  they  become  perfedly  firm,  finooth, 
and  regular. 
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Ureters. 
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Of  the  beyond  this  is  the  vafcular  or  tubular  fubftance,  and 
Abdomen.  tj^e  inner  part  is  papillary  or  membranous. 

It  is  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  kidney  that  the  fe- 
cretion  is  carried  on  ;  the  urine  being  here  received 
from  the  minute  extremities  of  the  capillary  arteries, 
is  conveyed  out  of  this  cortical  fubftance  by  an  infinite 
number  of  very  fmall  cylindrical  canals  or  excretory 
veffels,  which  conftitute  the  tubular  part.  Thefe 
tubes,  as  they  approach  the  inner  fubftance  of  the  kid¬ 
ney,  gradually  unite  together  ;  and  thus  forming  lar¬ 
ger  canals,  at  length  terminate  in  ten  or  twelve  little 
protuberances  called  papilU ,  the  orifices  of  which  may 
be  feen  without  the  afii fiance  of  glaffes.  Thefe  pa¬ 
pillae  open  into  a  fmall  cavity  or  refervoir  called  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney ,  and  formed  by  a  diflinct  membra¬ 
nous  bag  which  embraces  the  papillae.  From  this  pel¬ 
vis  the  urine  is  conveyed  through  a  membranous  canal 
which  palfes  out  from  the  hollow  fide  of  the  kidney,  a 
little  below  the  blood- velfels,  and  is  called  ureter. 

The  ureters  are  each  about  as  large  as  a  common 
writing-pen.  They  are  fomewhat  curved  in  their 
courfe  from  the  kidneys,  like  the  letter/,  and  at  length 
terminate  in  the  pofierior  and  almoft  inferior  part  of 
the  bladder,  at  fome  difiance  from  each  other.  They 
pafs  into  the  bladder  in  the  fame  manner  as. the  dutfus 
choledochus  communis  pafies  into  the  inteftinum  duo^ 
denum,  not  by  a  diretf  paffage,  but  by  an  oblique 
courfe  between  the  two  coats  ;  fo  that  the  difcharge 
of  urine  into  the  bladder  is  promoted,  whilft  its  return 
is  prevented.  Nor  does  this  mode  of  ftrufture  prevent 
the  paffage  of  fluids  only  from  the  bladder  into  the 
ureters,  but  likewife  air  for  air  thrown  into  the 
bladder  inflates  it,  and  it  continues  to  be  diftended  it 
a  ligature  is  puffed  round  its  neck  .;  which  feems  to 
prove  fufficiently  that  it  cannot  pafs  into  the  ureters. 

Sect.  XII.  Of  the  Urinary  Bladder.  , 

102  The  urinary  bladder  is  a  membranous  and  mufcular 

bag  of  an  oblong  roundifh  fiiape,  fituated  in  the  pelvis, 
between  the  os  pubis  and  inteftinum  redum  in  men, 
and  between  the  os  pubis  and  uterus  m  women.  ts 
upper  and  wideft  part  h  ufually  called  th t  bottom,  its 
narrower  part  the  neck  of  the  bladder;  the  former  only 
is  covered  by  the  peritonaeum.  , 

The  bladder  is  formed  of  three  coats,  connected  to¬ 
gether  by  means  of  cellular  membrane.  The  external 
or  peritoneal,  is  only  a  partial  one,  covering  the  up¬ 
per  and  back  part  of  the  bladder  The  middle,  or  muf¬ 
cular  coat,  is  compofed  of  irritable,  and  ot  courfe  m 
cular  fibres,  which  are  mofi  relieved  around  r he  -  k 
of  the  bladder,  but  not  lo  a*  to  form  a ^ hi’ 
or  fphinfter,  as  the  generality  of  anatomift.  have  h. 

faid  to  refemble  the  villous  tunic  of  the  i;te(  nes,  and 
like  that  is  provided  with  a  mucus,  which  c.etends 

„ «  .h..  h-  been  M 

S?  th l  AdVcy.  are  two  gl^da,  ** 

a  faline  and  eicrement.tious  fluid  called.  unnt 

tk' bwte 
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is  difiended  in  a  certain  degree,  it  excites  in  us  a  cer-  of th<? 
tain  fenfation,  which  brings  on  as  it  were  a  voluntary  Abdomcn; 
contra<ftion  of  the  bladder  to  promote  its  difcharge.— 

But  this  contraction  is  not  affeded  by  the  mufcular 
fibres  of  the  bladder  alone:  for  all  the  abdominal  muffles 
contract  in  obedience  to  our  will,  and  prefs  downwards 
all  the  vifcera  of  the  lower  belly;  and  thefe  powers  be¬ 
ing  united,  at  length  overcome  the  refifiance  of  the 
fibres  furrounding  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which  di¬ 
lates  and  affords  a  palfage  tt>  the  urine  through  the 
urethra. 

The  frequency  of  this  evacuation  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  urine  fecreted  ;  on  the  degree  of  acrimony 
it  poffeftes ;  on  the  fize  of  the  bladder,  and  on  its  degree 
of  fenfibility. 

The  urine  varies  much  in  its  colour  and  contents. 

Thefe  varieties  depend  on  age,  lex,  climate,  diet,  and 
other  circumftances.  In  infants  it  is  generally  a  clear 
watery  fluid,  without  fmeli  or  tafte.  A.s  we  advance  in 
life,  it  acquires  more  colour  and  fmeli,  and  becomes 
more  impregnated  with  falts.  In  old  people  it  becomes 
ftill  more  acrid  and  fetid. 

In  a  healthy  ftate  it  is  nearly  of  a  draw  colour.— 

After  being  kept  for  fome  time,  it  depofites  a  tarta- 
rous  matter,  which  is  found  to  be  compofed  chiefly  of 
earth  and  fait,  and  foon  incrufis  the  fides  of  the  vend 
in  which  it  is  contained.  While  this  reparation  is  ta¬ 
king  place,  appearances  like  minute  fibres  or  threads 
of  a  whitilh  colour,  may  be  feen  in  the  middle  of  the 
urine,  and  an  oily  feum  obferved  floating  on  its  furface. 

So  that  the  mofi  common  appearances  of  the  urine 
are  fufficient  to  afeertain  that  it  is  a  watery  fub- 
ftance,  impregnated  with  earthy,  faline,  and  oily  par- 

The  urine  is  not  always  voided  of  the  fame  colour 
and  confidence ;  for  thefe  are  found  to  depend  on  the 
proportion  of  its  watery  part  to  that  of  its  other  con- 
ftituent  principles.— Its  colour  and  degree  of  fluidity 
feem  to  depend  on  the  quantity  of  faune  and  inflam¬ 
mable  particles  contained  in  it:  fo  that  an  mcrea- 
fed  proportion  of  thofe  parts  will  conftantly  give  the 
urine  a  higher  colour,  and  add  to  the  quantity  of  fedi- 

mThe  variety  in  the  appearance  of  the  urine,  depends 
on  the  natuJand  quantity  of  folid  and  fluid  aliment 
we  take  in  ;  and  it  is  likewife  occafioned  by  the  differ- 
ent  ftate  of  the  urinary  veffels.  by  which  we  mean  the 
channels  through  which  it  is  feparated  rom  the  blood, 
and  conveyed  through  the  pelvis  into  the  ureters.  The 
caufes  of  calculous  concretions  in  ttie  urinary  pa%«, 
are  to  be  looked,  for  in  the  natural  conilitution  of  the 

b0lt’:iwv^0bee?’ obferved,  that  after  drinking  any 
light  wine  or  fpa  water,  it  very  foon  parted  olF  by 
ufine  it  has  been  fuppofed  by  feme,  that  the  urine  is 
"ot a together  conveyed  to  the  bladder  by  the  Qu  inary 
courfe  of  circulation,  but  that  there  muft  ccnaiiu)  ex- 
Kt  feme  other  fhorter  means  of  communication,  per- 
ans  bv  certain  veffels  between  the  fiomach  and  the 
1  1  nr  bv  a  retrograde  motion  in  the  lymphatics. 

drink/he  ftomach  and  other  channels  will  be  dale  rub 

^  /m  2 
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Of  thu  ed  with  it,  btxt  not  a  drop  of  urine  will  be  found  to 
i  (  QIllel19  have  pafTed  into  the  bladder  ;  or  the  fame  thing  hap- 
*•  "  v  1_  pens  when  a  ligature  is  thrown  round  the  two  ureters. 

This  experiment  then  leems  to  be  a  fufficient  proof, 
tliat  all  the  urine  we  evacuate,  is  conveyed  to  the  kid¬ 
neys  through  the  emulgent  arteries,  in  the  manner  we 
have  defcribed. — It  is  true,  that  wine  and  other  liquors 
promote  a  fpeedy  evacuation  of  urine  :  but  the  dif- 
charge  feems  to  be  merely  the  effedt  of  the  ftimulus 
they  occafion  ;  by  which  the  bladder  and  urinary  parts 
are  Solicited  to  a  more  copious  difcharge  of  the  urine, 
which  was  before  in  the  body,  and  nor  immediately  of 
that  which  was  laft  drank ;  and  this  increafed  dif¬ 
charge,  if  the  flip  ply  is  kept  up,  will  continue  :  nor 
will  this  appear  wonderful,  if  we  confider  the  great 
capacity  of  the  veffels  that  go  to  the  kidneys;  the  con  * 
ftant  fupply  of  freili  blood  that  is  eflential  to  health  ; 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  inceifantly  circulated 
through  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body/ 

Sect.  XIII.  Of  Digeftiort. 

£02  We  are  now  proceeding  to  fpeak  of  digeflhn,  which 
feems  to  be  introduced  in  this  place  with  propriety, 
after  a  defcription  of  the  abdominal  vifcera,  the  greater 
part  of  which  contribute  to  this  function.  By  dige¬ 
stion  is  to  be  underftood,  the  changes  the  aliment  un¬ 
dergoes  for  the  formation  of  chyle  : — tliefe  changes 
are  effedfed  in  the  mouth,  ftomach,  and  fmall  inte- 
flines. 

The  mouth,  of  which  every  body  has  a  general 
knowledge,  is  the  cavity  between  the  two  jaws,  formed 
anteriorly  and  laterally  by  the  lips,  teeth,  and  cheeks, 
and  terminating  pofteriorly  in  the  throat. 

The  lips  and  cheeks  are  made  up  of  fat  andmufcles, 
covered  by  the  cuticle,  which  is  continued  over  the 
whole  inner  furface  of  the  mouth,  like  a  fine  and  deli* 
cate  membrane.-— Befide  this  membrane,  the  infide  of 
the  month  is  furnifhed  with  a  fpongy  and  very  vafcu- 
lar  fuhftance  called  the  gums,  by  means  of  which  the 
teeth  are  lecured  in  their  fockets.  A  fimilar  fubflance 
covers  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  forms  what  is  called 
the  velum  pendulum  palati ,  which  is  fixed  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  arch  formed  by  the  offa  maxillaria  and 
olfa  palati,  and  terminates  in  a  foft,  fmall,  and  coni¬ 
cal  body,  named  uvula  ;  which  appears,  as  it  were, 
fufpended  from  the  middle  of  the  arch  over  the  bafis  of 
the  tongue. 

The  velum  pendulum  palati  performs  the  office  of  a 
valve  between  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  the  pha* 
rynx,  being  moved  by  feveral  mufcles  (f). 

The  tongue  is  compofed  of  feveral  mufcles  (g)  which 
enable  it  to  perform  a  variety  of  motions  for  the  arti¬ 
culation  of  the  voice  ;  for  the  purpofes  of  maftication; 
and  for  conveying  the  aliment  into  the  pharynx.  Its 
upper  part  is  covered ‘with  papillae,  which  conftitute 
the  organ  of  tafie,  and  are  eafily  to  be  diftinguifhed  ; 
it  is  covered  by  the  fame  membrane  that  lines  the  in- 
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fide  of  the  month,  and  which  makes  at  its  inferior  Of  the 
part  towards  its  bafis  a  reduplication  called  frterjum,  Abdomen* 

Pofteriorly,  under  the  velum  palati,  and -at  the  bafis  ""v_  ' J 
of  the  tongue,  is  the  pharynx  ;  which  is  the  beginning 
of  the  cefophagus,  ftretched  out  every  way,  fo  as  to  re- 
femble  the  top  of  a  funnel,  through  which  the  aliment 
paffes  into  the  ftomach. 

The  mouth  has  a  communication  with  thenoftrils  at 
its  pofterior  and  upper  part;  with  the  ears,  by  the  Eu* 
ftachian  tubes  ;  with  the  lungs,  by  means  of  the  la¬ 
rynx  ;  and  with  the  flomach,  by  means  of  the  tefo- 
phagus. 

The  pharynx  is  conftantly  moiftened  by  a  fluid,  fe- 
creted  by  two  confiderable  glands  called  the  tonjils,  one 
on  each  fide  of  the  velum  palati.  Thefe  glands,  from 
their  fhppofed  refemblance  to  almonds,  have  likewife 
been  called  amygdalus . 

The  mouth  is  moiftened  by  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  faliva  This  fluid  is  derived  from  the  parotid glandi  ; 
a  name  which  by  its  etymology  points  out  their  fitua- 
tion  to  be  near  the  ears.  They  are  two  in  number,  one 
on  each  fide  under  the  os  malae:  and  they  are  of  the  coni- 
glomerate  kind;  being  formed  of  many  fmaller  glands* . 
each  of  which  fends  out  a  very  fmall  excretory  duel* 
which  unites  with  the  reft  to  form  one  common  chan¬ 
nel,  that  runs  over  the  cheek,  and  piercing  the  bucci-» 
nator  mufcle,  opens  into  the  mouth  on  each  fide,  by 
an  orifice  into  which  a  briftie  may  be  eafily- introduced. 

—  Befides  thefe,  the  maxillary  glands,  which  are  placed 
near  the  inner  furface  of  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  on 
each  fide  ;  the  fublingual  glands,  which  are  fituated. 
at  the  root  of  the  tongue  ; :  tlie  gland-  of  the  palate* 
which  are  feated  in  the  velum  palati  ;  and  thofe  of 
the  cheeks,  lips,  &c.  together  with  many  other  lefs 
confiderable  ones, — pour  the  faliva  into  the  mouth 
through  their  feveral  excretory  dudls. 

The  faliva,  like  all  the  other- humours  of  the  body, , 
is  found  to  be  different  in  different  people  ;  but  in  ge¬ 
neral,  it  is  a  limpid  and  infipid  fluid,. without  lmell*  in 
healthy  fubjedls  ;  and  thefe  properties  would  deem  to 
prove,  that  it  contains  very  few  inline  or  inflammable 
particles, 

The  ufes  of  the  faliva  feem  to  be  to  moiflen  and 
lubricate  the  mouth,  and  to  aflift  in  reducing  the  ali¬ 
ment  into  a  foft  pulp  before  it  is  conveyed  into  the  fto- 
mach. 

The  variety  of  functions  which  are  conftantly  pen  of  hunger' 
formed  by  the  living  body,  mud  neceftarily  occafion  a  and  tbirft* 
continual  wade  and  diilipation  of  its  feveral  parts.  A 
great  quantity  is  every  day  thrown  off  by  the  infen- 
fible  perfpiration  and  other  difeharges  ;  and  were  not 
thefe  Ioffes  conftantly  recruited  by  a  frefh  fupply  of 
chyle,  the  body  would  foon  effedt  its  own  diffolution. 

But  Nature  has  very  wifely  favoured  us  with  organs  fit¬ 
ted  fo  produce  fuch  a  fupply;  and  has  at  the  fame  time 
endued  us  with  the  fenfations  of  hunger  and  thirl!,  that 
our  attention  may  not  be  diverted  from  the  neceffary 
bufmefs  of  nutrition.  The  fenfation  of  hunger  is  uni- 

verfally 


(f)  Thefe  are  the  ctrcumflexus  palati,  levator  palati  mollis,  palato-pharyngseus  conftridlor  ifthmi  faucium^ 
and  azygos  uvulae.  See  page  708. 

(g)  Thefe.  are,  the  genio-gloffus,  hyp-gloflus,  lingualis,  and  flylo-gloiTus,  Seepage  708. 
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Of  the  verfally  known ;  but  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
Abdomen,  defcribe  it  perfectly  in  words.  It  may,  however,  be 
defined  to  be  a  certain  uneafy  fenfation  in  the  ftomach, 
which  induces  us  to  wilh  for  folid  food  ;  and  which 
likewife  ferves  to  point  out  the  proper  quantity,  and 
time  for  taking  it.  In  deferibing  the  ftomach,  men¬ 
tion  was  made  of  the  gaftric  juice,  as  every  vrhere  lu¬ 
bricating  its  inner  coat.  This  humour  mixes  itfelf 
with  the  aliment  in  the  ftomach,  and  helps  to  prepare 
it  for  its  paffage  into  the  inteftines  ;  but  when  the  fto¬ 
mach  i>  perfectly  empty,  this  fame  fluid  irritates  the 
coats  of  the  ftomach  itfelf,  and  produces  the  fenfation 
of  hunger. 

A  certain  proportion  of  liquid  aliment  is  required 
to  affift  in  the  procefs  of  digeftion,  and  to  afford  that 
moifture  to  the  body,  of  which  there* is  fuch  a  conftant 
diffip  ition. — Third  induces  us  to  take  this  neceffary 
fupply  of  drink  ;  and  the  feat  of  this  fenfation  is  in  the 
tongue,  fauces,  and  cefophagus,  which  from  their 
great  fenfibility  are  required  to  be  kept  moift  :  for 
though  the  fauces  are  naturally  moiftened  by  the  mu¬ 
cus  and  falival  juices  ;  yet  the  blood,  when  deprived  of 
its  watery  part  or  rendered  acrimonious  by  any  natural 
caufes,  never  fails  particularly  to  affe6l  thefe  parts,  and 
the  whole  alimentary  canal,  and  to  occafion  third. — 
This  is  the  common  effect  of  fevers  and  of  hard  labour, 
by  both  which  too  much  of  the  watery  part  of  the  blood 
104  is  diffipated. 

OfmaUica-  jt  }las  foeen  obferved,  that  the  aliment  undergoes 
deo'luti-  fome  preparation  in  the  mouth  before  it  pa  flies  into  the 
*  ftomach  ;  and  this  preparation  is  the  effect  of  maftica- 
tion.  In  treating  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  men¬ 
tion  was  made  of  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the 
teeth.  The  upper  jaw  was  deferibed  as  being  immove¬ 
able  ;  but  the  lower  jaw  was  fpoken  of  as  being  ca¬ 
pable  of  elevation  and  depreftion,  and  of  a  grinding 
motion.  The  aliment,  when  firft  carried  into  the 
mouth,  is  preifed  between  the  teeth'  of  the  two  jaws 
by  a  very  ftrong  and  frequent  motion  of  the  lower 
jaw ;  and  the  tongue  and  the  cheeks  affifting  in  this 
procefs,  continue  to  replace,  the  food  between  the 
teeth  till  it  is  perfectly  divided,  and  reduced  to  the 
confiftence  of  pulp.  The  incifores  and  canini  divide 
it  firft  into  fmaller  pieces,  but  it  is  between  the  fur- 
faecs  of  the  dentes  molares  b>  the  grinding  motion  of 
the  jaw  that  the  maftication  is  completed. 

During  this  procefs,  the  falival  glands  being  gently 
compreffed  by  the  contraction  of  the  mufcles  that 
move  the  lower  jaw,  pour  out  their  faliva  :  this  helps 
to  divide  and  break  down  the  food,  which  at  length 
becomes  a  kind  of  pulp,  and  is  then  carried  over  the 
bafis  of  the  tongue  into  the  fauces.  But  to  effect  this 
paffage  into  the  cefophagus,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  other 
openings  which  were  mentioned  as  having  a  commit 
ni cation  with  the  mouth  as  well  as  the  pharynx,  fhould 
be  clofed  ;  that  none  of  the  aliment,  whether  folid  or 
liquid,  may  pafs  into  them,  whiift  the  pharynx  alone  is 
dilated  to  receive  it  : — And  fuch  a  difpofition  actually 
takes  place  in  a  manner  we  will  endeavour  to  defcribe. 

The  trachea,  arteria,  or  windpipe,  through  which 
the  air  is  conveyed  to  the  lungs,  is  placed  before  the 
cefophagus — in  the  aCt  of  fwallbwing  ;  therefore,  if 
the  taryiu  (for  fo  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea  is  call¬ 
ed)  is  not  clofed.  the  aliment  will  pafs  into  it  m  its 
way  to  the  cefophagus.  But  this  is  prevented  by  a 
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fmall  and  very  elaftic  cartilage,  called  epiglottis,  which  Of  the 
is  attached  only  to  the  fore- part  of  the  larynx  ;  fo  that  Abdomen* 
the  food  in  its  paffage  to  the  cefophagus  preffes  down 
this  cartilage,  which  then  covers  the  glottis  or  opening 
of  the  larynx  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  velum  palati 
being  capable  of  fome  degree  of  motion,  is  drawn 
backwards  by  its  mufcles,  and  clofes  the  openings  in¬ 
to  the  nofe  and  the  Euftachian  tubes. — This,  however, 
is  not  all.  The  larynx,  which  being  compofed  of  car¬ 
tilaginous  rings  cannot  fail  in  its  ordinary  ftate  to 
comprefe  the  membranous  canal  of  the  cefophagus,  is 
in  the  act  of  deglutition  carried  forwards  and  upwards 
by  mufcles  deftined  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  confequent- 
ly  drawing  the  fore-part  of. the  pharynx  with  it,  that 
opening  is  fully  dilated.  When  the  aliment  has  reach¬ 
ed  the  pharynx,  its  defeent  is  promoted  by  its  own 
proper  weight,  and  by  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  offo- 
phagus,  which  continue  to  contract  from  above  down¬ 
wards,  until  the  aliment  has  reached  the  ftomach.  That 
thefe  fibres  have  no  inconfiderable  fhare  in  deglutition,, 
any  perfon  may  experience,  by  fwallowing  with  his 
head  downwards,  when  the  defeent  of  the  aliment  can¬ 
not  poffibly  be  effected  by  its  weight. 

It  is  neceffary  that  the  noftrils  and  the  lungs  fhould 
communicate  with  the  mouth,  for  the  purpofes  of  fpeech- 
and  refpiration  ;  but  if  the  moft  minute  part  of  our 
food  happens  to  be  introduced  into  the  trachea,  it  ne¬ 
ver  fails  to  produce  a  violent  cough,  and  fometimes  the 
moft  alarming  fymptoms.  This  is  liable  to  happen 
when  we  laugh  or  fpeak  in  the  act  of"  deglutition  : 
the  food  is  then  faid  to  have  paffed  the*  Wrong  way. 

And  •  indeed  this  is  not  improperly  expreffed :  for 
death  would  foon  follow',  if  the  quantity  of  aliment 
introduced  into  the  trachea  fhould- be  Sufficient  to  ob- 
ftrutf  the  refpiration-  only  during  a  very  fliort  time  ;  or 
if  the  irritating  particles  of  food  fhould  not  foon  be 
thrown. up  again  by  means  of  the  cough,  which  in  thefe 
cafes  very  feafonably  increafes  in  proportion  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  irritation. 

If  the  velum  palati  did  not  clofe  the  paffage  to  the 
noftiils,  deglutition  would  be  performed  with  difficulty, 
and  perhaps  not  at  all ;  .  for  the  aliment  would  return 
through  the  nofe,  as  is  fometimes  the  cafe  in  drinking. 

Children,  from  a*  deficiency  in  thrs  velum  palati,  have 
been  feen  to  die  a  few  hours  after  birth  ;  and  they  who 
from  difeafe  or  any  other  caufes  have  not  this  part  per¬ 
fect,  fwallow  with  difficulty* - 

The  aliment,  after  having  been  Efficiently  divided 
by  the.  action  of  the  teeth,  and  attenuated  by  the  fali¬ 
va,  is  received  into  the  ftomach*  where  it  is  deftined 
to  undergo  a  more  considerable  change. 

The  properties  of  the  aliment  not  being  much  alter¬ 
ed  at  its  firft  entrance  into  the  ftomach,  and  before  it 
is  thoroughly  blended  with  the  gaftric  juice,  is  capable 
of  irritating  the  inner  coat  of  the  ftomach  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  occafions  a  contraction  of  its  twm  orifices. 

—In*  this  membranous  bag,  fuirounded  by  the  abdo¬ 
minal  vifeera,  and  .with  a  certain  degree  of  natural 
heat,  the  aliment  undergoes  a  conftant  agitation  by 
means  of  the  abdominal  mufcles  and  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  likewife  by  a  certain  contratfion  or  expanfion  of' 
the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  ftomach  itfelf.  By  this  mo-  - 
tion,  every  part  of  the  food  is  expofed  to  the  action  of  ^ 
the  gaftric  juice,  which  gradually  divides  and  attenuates 
iu  and  prepares  it  for  its  paffage  into  the  inteftines. 

7  s  co 
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Of  the  Some  observations  lately*  pnbliftied  by  Mr  Hun- 
.  Abdomen.  tcr  -m  t^e  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  tend  to  throw 
u— ^  -  considerable  light  on  the  principles  of  digeftion.  There 

are  few  dead  bodies  in  which  the  ftomach,  at  its  great 
end,  is  not  found  to  be  in  fome  degree  digefted  (h). 
Animals,  or  parts  of  animals,  pofTefled  or  the  living 
principle,  when  taken  into  the  ftomach,  are  not  in  the 
lead  affe&ed  by  the  adtion  of  that  vifcos  ;  but  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  lofe  the  living  principle,  they  become  fub- 
je£t  to  its  digeftive  powers.  This  feems  to  be  the  cafe 
with  the  ftomach,  which  is  enabled  to  refift  the  action 
of  its  juices  in  the  living  body  :  but  when  deprived  of 
tire  living  principle,  it  is  then  no  longer  able  to  refift  the 
powers  of  that  menftruum,  which  it ‘had  itfelf  formed 
for  the  digeftion  of  its  contents  ;  the  procefs  of  dige¬ 
ftion  appearing  to  be  continued  after  death.  This  is 
confirmed  by  what  happens  in  the  ftomachs  of  fifties  : 
They  frequently  fwallow,  without  maftication,  fifh 
which  are  larger  than  the  digefting  parts  of  their  fto¬ 
mach  can  contain  ;  and  in  fuch  cafes,  that  part  which 
is  taken  into  the  ftomach  is  more  «or  lefs  diifolved,  while 
that  part  which  remains  in  the  oefophagus  is  perfectly 
found  ;  and  here,  as  well  as  in  the  human  body,  the 
digefting  part  of  the  ftomach  is  .often  reduced  to  the 
fame  ftate  as  the  digefted  part  of  the  food.  Thefe  ap¬ 
pearances  tend  to  prove,  that  digeftion  is  not  effe&ed 
by  a  mechanical  power,  by  contractions  of  the  fto¬ 
mach,  or  by  heat ;  but  by  a  fluid  fecreted  in  the  coats 
of  the  ftomach,  which  is  poured  into  its  cavity,  and 
there  animalizes  the  food,  or  aflimilates  it  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  blood. 

dc  From  fome  late  experiments  by  M.  Sage  *,  it  ap- 
V  4ca  letnie pears ,  that  inflammable  air  has  the  property  of  deftroy- 
■ropte  lcs  and  dilfolving  the  animal  texture  :  And  as  wefwal- 
Scic;ues>  ,jow  with  tbe  fiibftances  which  fcrve  us  for  food  a  great 
quantity  of  atmofpherical  air,  M.  Sage  thinks  it  pof- 
J  7  ■+•  that  dephlogifticated.  which  is  its  principle,  may 

be  converted,  in  the  ftomach  into  inflammable  air,  or 
may  modify  into  inflammable  air  a  portion  of  the  oily 
fubftancc  which  is  the  principle  of  aliments.  In 
this  cafe,  would  not  the  inflammable  air  (he  afks), 
by  diffolviiig  our  food,  facilitate  its  converfion  into 


chyle 


ford  it  a  paflage  ;  and  the  grofler  and  lefs  digefted  par- 
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tides  re  plain  in  the  ftomach, 
cient  fluidity  to  pafs  into  the  inteftines,  where  the  na  Abdomci 
ture  of  the  chymus  is  perfectly  changed.  The  bile  and 
pancreatic  juice  which  flow  intQ  the  duodenum,  and 
the  mucus,  which  is  every  where  diftilled  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  inteftines,  mix  themfelves  with  the  alimen¬ 
tary  pulp,  which  they  Hill  farther  attenuate  and  diffolve, 
and  into  which  they  feem  to  infufe  new  properties. 

Two  matters  v^ry  different  from  each  other  in  their 
nature  and  deftination,  are  the  refult  of  this  combina¬ 
tion. — One  of  thefe,  which  is  compofed  of  the  liquid 
parts  of  the  aliment,  and  of  fome  of  its  more  folid  par¬ 
ticles,  extremely  divided  and  mixed  with  the  juices  we 
have  defcribed,  con  unites  a  very  mild,  fvveet,  and 
whitifh  fluid,  refembling  milk,  and  diftinguiftied  by  the 
name  of  chyle .  This  fluid  is  abforbed  by  the  knfteal 
veins,  which  convey  it  into  the  circulation,  ’where,  by 
being  aflimulated  into  the  nature  of  blood,  it  affords  that 
fupply  of  Nutrition,  which  the  continual  wafte  of  the 
body  is  found  to  require. — The  other,  is  the  remains 
of  the  alimentary  mafs  deprived  of  all  its  nutritious 
particles,  and  containing  only  fuch  parts  as  were  rejec¬ 
ted  by  the  abforbing  mouths  of  the  la&eals.  This 
groffer  part,  called  the  faces,  paffes  on  through  the 
courfe  of  the  inteftines,  to  be  voided  at  the  anus,  as 
will  be  explained  hereafter;  for  this  procefs  in  the  ce- 
conomy  cannot  be  well  underftood  till  the  motion  of 
refpiration  has  been  explained.  But  the  ftru&ure  of 
the  inteftines  is  a  fubjedt  which  may  be  properly  de¬ 
fcribed  in  this  place,  and  deferves  to  be  attended  to. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  inteftinal  ca¬ 
nal  is  five  or  fix  times  as  long  as  the  body,  and  that  it 
forms  many  circumvolutions  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  which  it  traverfes  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and 
again  from  the  left  to  the  right ;  in  one  pi  *ce  defc end¬ 
ing,  and  in  another  extending  itfelf  upward'  14  ™- 

1 1 fin  tViat-  irtnpr  rrvjf  nr  tbt*  v 


Be  this  as  it  may, the  food, after  having  remained  one, 
two,  or  three  hours  in  the  ftomach,  is  converted  into  a 
greyifti  pulp,  which  is  lifually  called  chymus ,  a  word  of 
Greek  etymology, fignifying  juice, and  fome  fewmilky  or 
chylous  particles  begin  to  appear. — But  the  term  of  its 
refidence  in  this  bag  is  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the 
aliment,  and  to  the  ftate  of  the  ftomach  and  it$  juices. 
The  thinner  and  more  perfe&ly  digefted  parts  of  the 
food  pafs  by  a  little  at  a  time  into  the  duodenum, 


through  the  pylorus,  the  fibres  of  which  relax  to  af- 


It  was 

noticed  like  wife,  that  the  inner  coat  of  the  inteftines, 
by  being  more  capacious  than  their  exterior  tunics, 
formed  a  multitude  of  plaits  placed  at  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other,  and  called  valvula  connive  sites . 
Now  this  difpofition  will  be  found  to  afford  a  farther 
proof  of  that  divine  wifdom,  which  the  anatomiu  and 
phyfiologift  cannot  fail  to  difeover  in  all  their  puriuits. 
— For  if  the  inteftinal  canal  was  much  fhorter  than  it 
naturally  is  ;  if  inftead  of  the  prefent  circumvolutions 
it  palled  in  a  dire  <51  courfe  from  the  ftomach  ;  and  if 
its  inner  furface  was  imooth  and  deftitute  of  valves  ; 
the  aliment  would  confequently  pafs  with  great  rapidity 
to  tjie  anus,  and  fufficient  lime  would  be  wanting  to 
aflimilate  the  chyle,  and  for  the  neceflary  absorption 
of  it  into  the  lacteals  :  fo  that  the  body  would  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  fupply  of  nutrition,  which  is  fo  effential 
to  life  and  health  ;  but  the  length  and  circumvolutions 
of  the  inteftines,  the  inequality  of  their  internal  fur- 

facc. 


(r)  The  Abbe  Spallanzani,  who  has  lately  written  upon  digeftion,  finds,  from  a  variety  of  experiments, 
made  upon  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  fifties,  that  digeftion  goes  on  for  fome  time  after  death,  though  far  lefs  con- 
fiderable  than  in  living  animals  ;  blit  heat  is  neceifary  in  many  animals,  or  at  leaft  promotes  it  in  a  much  great¬ 
er  degree.  He  found’ alfo,  that  when  the  ftomach  was  cut  out  of  the  body,  it  had  fomewhat  of  the  power  of 
digeftion,*  though  this  was  trifling  when  compared  with  that  which  took  place  when  the  ftomach  was  left  in  the 
body.  In  not^cne  of  the  animals  was  the  great  curvature  of  the  ftomach  diifolved,  or  much  eroded  after  death. 
There  x\as  often  a  little  erofion,  efpecially  in  different  fifties  ;  in  which,  when  he  had  cleared  the  ftomach  of 
its  contents,  the  internal  coat  was  wanting.  In  other  animals  there  was  only  a  flight  excoriation  ;  and  the  in- 
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of  the  face,  and  the  courfe  cf  the  aliment  through  them,  all 
|  Abdomen  concur  to  perfed  the  reparation  of  the  chyle  from  the 

- - -  fxces,  and  to  afford  the  neceffary  nouriiliment  to  the 

body. 

Sect.  XIV.  Of  the  Courfe  of  the  Chyle ,  and  of  the 
Lymphatic  Syftem. 

105 .  An  infinite  number  of  very  minute  veflels,  called  the 
{aft eat  veins,  arife  like  net- work  from  the  inner  furface 
of  the  iiitefiines,  (but  principally  from  the  jejunum  and 
ileum),  which  are  deftined  to  imbibe  the  nutritious 
fluid  or  chyle.  Thefe  veflels,  which  were  difcovered  by 
Afellius  in  1622  (.1),  pafs  obliquely  through  the  coats 
of  the  inteftine,  and  running  along  the  myfentery,  unite 
as  they  advance,  and  form  larger  branches,  all  of  which 
pafs  through  the  mefenteric  or  conglobate  glands, 
which  are  very  numerous  in  the  human  fubjed.  As 
they  run  between  the  inteilines  and  thefe  glands,  they 
are  ftyled  vena  lade  a  privti  generis  .-  but  after  leaving 
thefe  glands,  they  are  found  to  be  lefs  numerous,  and 
being  increased  in  fize,  are  then  called  vena  lade  a  fe- 
cundi  generis,  which  go  to  depofite  their  contents  in 
the  thoracic  dud,  through  which  the  chyle  is  conveyed 
into  the  blood. 

This  thoracic  dud  begins  about  the  lower  part  of  the 
firft  vertebra  lumborum,  from  whence  it  palfes  up  by 
the  fide  of  the  aorta,  between  that  and  the  vena  azy¬ 
gos,  clofe  to  the  vertebra;,  being  covered  by  the  pleura. 
Sometimes  it  is  found  divided  into  two  branches  ;  but 
they  ufually  unite  again  into  one  canal,  which  opens 
into  the  left  fubclavian  vein,  after  having  run  a  little 
way  in  an  oblique  courfe  between  its  coats.  The  fub¬ 
clavian  vein  communicates  wrh  the  vena  cava,  which 
palfes  to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

The  lower  part  of  this  dud  being  uiually  larger  than 
any  other  p^rt  of  it,  has  been  named  receptaculum  chy- 
li,  or  F  ecquet’s  receptacle ,  in  honour  of  the  anatomift 
who  firft:  difcovered  it  in  1651.  In  fome  quadrupeds, 
♦H^m’/in  turtle  and  in  fifh,  this  enlargement  *  is  more  confi- 
Bxp  h  q.  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  dud,  than  it  u- 
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fually  is  in  the  human  fubjed:,  where  it  is  not  com-  Of  the 
monly  found  large  enough  to  merit  the  name  of  recep -  A 
taculum. 

Opportunities  of  obferving  the  ladeals  in  the  human 
fubjed  do  not  often  occur  ;  but  they  may  be  eafily  de- 
monftrated  in  a  dog  or  any  other  quadruped  that  is 
killed  two  or  three  hours  after  feeding  upon  milk,  for 
then  they  appear  filled  with  white  chyle. 

But  thefe  Indents  which  we  have  deferibed,  as  puf¬ 
fing  from  the  inteilines  through  the  mefentery  to  the 
thoracic  dud,  compofe  only  a  part  of  a  fyftem  ofvef- 
fels  which  perform  the  office  of  ahforption ,  and  which 
conflitute,  with  their  common  trunk,  the  thoracic  dud, 
and  the  conglobate  glands  that  are  difperfed  through 
the  body,  what  may  be  ftyled  the  lymphatic  fyftem.  So 
that  what  is  laid  of  the  fir  11  dure  of  one  of  thefe  feries 
of  veffels  may  very  properly^be  applied  to  that  of  the 
other.  #  106 

The  lymphatic  veins  (k)  are  minute  pellucid  tubes, Lymphatic 
which,  like  the  ladeals,  dired  their  courfe  towards  the  veffels. 
centre  of  the  body,  where  they  pour  a  colourleis  fluid 
into  the  thoracic  dud.  The  lymphatics  from  all  the 
lower  parts  of  the  body  gradually  unite  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  this  dud,  into  which  they  enter  by  three  or 
four  very  lar&e  trunks,  that  feem  to  form  ihe  lower' 
extremity  of  this  canal,  or  receptaculum  chyl't ,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  the  great  trunk  of  the  lymphatic 
fyftem.  The  ladeals  open  into  it  near  the  fame  place ; 
and  the  lymphatics,  from  a  large  fhare  of  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  pour  their  lymph  into  different  parts 
of  this  dud  as  it  runs  upwards  to  terminate  in  the  left 
fubclavian  vein.  The  lymphatics  from  the  right  fide 
of  the  neck*  thorax,  and  right  arm,  See.  terminate  in 
the  right  fubclavian  vein. 

As  the  lymphatics  commonly  lie  clofe  to  the  large 
blood* velfels,  a  ligature  puffed  round  the  crural  artery 
in  a  living-  animal,  by  including  the  lymphatics, _  will 
occafion-  a  diitenfion  of  thefe  veflels  below  the  ligature, 
fo  as- to  demonfhate  them  with  eafe  ;  and  a  ligature 
palfed  round  the  thoracic  dud,  inflantly  after  killing 
an  animal,  will,  by  flopping  the  courfe  of  its  contents 
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iurv  in  all  of  them  was  at  the  inferior  part,  or  great  curvature.  The  coats  of  the  llomach  fuffer  lefs  after  death 
than  flefh  or  part  of  the  ftomachof  fimilar  animals  put  into  it:  The  author  afligns,  as  a  reafonioi  this, that  theie 
bodies  are  inverted  on  all  tides  by  the  gaftric  fluid,  whereas  it  only  a*  mi i  the intermd ilurf^e  «f 

SS  ufe.f.h,  live.  L, 

Cr?  •£?*  1  blood  Woo.  o,  .hi 

that  his  difcovery  aMid^allyarofe  from  his  obterving  ^  pd  ^  bg  chyk>  and  afterwards  traced 

vena  cava,  after  hehad  cut  off  the  heart  ot  g  ^  ^  ^  an  hundred  years  before  in  a  horfe  by 

iSSKiTlSfcSfK.  a  vein  of  ap.rticuhr  M.  b„.  wiU„,o.  knowing  on,  thing  of  if  ...mina- 

of  the  blood,  have  then  been  fly  e  p  J  fnnpofed  to  be  continued  from  thofe  arteries,  and  to  convey - 
conftitutmg  the  lymphatic  fyftem,  were  at  h  PP  th  (idlcc  0f  abforption  having  been  attributed 

back  the  lymph,  either  into  the  red  veins  or  continuations  of  the  hmphatic  arteries,  but 

to  the  red  veins.  But  we  know  that  the  ft;l]  h  eve  fome  very  refpetfable  names  among  the  ana- 

that  they  conrtitute  the  at/erbentfyflev,.  I  here  are  ““  as  Sorbents  .-but  it  feems  to  have 

of  which  is  occafioned  by  a  detention  of  thofe  cells  with  stead  blood. 
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Of  the  ;nto  the  fubclavian  vein,  diflenJ  not  only  the  la<fleals, 
Abdomen  but  alfo  the  lymphatics  in  the  abdomen  and  lower  ex- 
H  »  tremities,  with  their  natural  fluids  (l). 

‘  The  coats  of  thefe  velfels  are  too  thin  to  be  fepara- 
ted  from  each  other ;  but  the  mercury  they  are  capable 
of  fuftainingvproves  them  to  be  very  ftrong ;  and  their 
great  power  of  contra&ion,  after  undergoing  coniider- 
able  diflenfion,  together  with  the  irritability  with  which 
*Sar  le  Btron  Haller  found  them  to  be  endued  *,  feems  to 
movement  rencjer  probable,  that,  like  the  blood-veffels,  they 
t have  a  tnufcular  coat. 

’  '  The  lymphatics  are  nourifhed  after  the  fame -manner 

as  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  For  even  the  mod 
■minute  of  thefe  velfels  are  probably  fupplied  with  ftill 
more  minute  arteries  and  veins.  This  feem<  to  be  pro¬ 
ved  by  the  inflammation  of  which  they  are  fufceptible  ; 
and  the  'painful  fwellings  which  fometimes  take  place 
in  lymphatic  velfels,  prove  that  they  have  nerves  as 
well  as  blood-veffels. 

Both  the  latfeals,  lymphatics,  and  thoracic  du<ft, 
are  fumifhed  with  valves,  which  are  much  more  com¬ 
mon  in  thefe  velfels  than  in  the  red  veins.  Thefe 
valves  are  ufually -in  pairs,  and  ferve  to  promote  the 
-courfe  of  the  chyle  and  lymph  towards  the  thoracic 
dud,  and  to  prevent  its  return.  Mention  has  been 
made  of  the  glands  through  which  the  la&eals  pafs 
in  their  courfe  through  the  mefentery ;  and  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  lymphatics  pafs  through  fimilar 
glands  in  their  way  to  the  thoracic  dud.  Thefe  glands 
are  all  of  the  conglobate  kind,  but  the  changes  which 
the  chyle  and  lymph  undergo  in  their  palfage  through 
them,  have  not  yet  been  afeertained. 

The  lymphatic  veffels  begin  from  furfaces  and  cavities 
in  all  parts  of  the  body  as  a  bf or  bents.  This  is  a  fad 
now  univerfally  allowed  ;  but  how  the  fluids  they  ab¬ 
sorb  are  poured  into  thofe  cavities,  is  a  fubjed  of  con- 
.troverfy.  The  contents, of  the  abdomen,  for  in  fiance, 
were  deferibed  as  being  con  flan  tly  moiflened  by  a  very 
thin  watery  fluid.  The  fame  thing  takes  place  in  the 
.pericardium,  pleura,  -and  all  the  other  cavities  of  the 
body,  and  this  watery  fluid  is  the  lymph .  But  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  exhaled  into  thofe  cavities  through  the  minute 
ends  of  arteries,  or  tranfuded  through  their  coats, .  are 
the  points  in  difpute.  We  cannot  here  be  permitted 
‘to  relate  the  many  ingenious  arguments  that  have  been 
advanced  in  favour  of  each  of  thefe  opinions  ;  nor  is  it 
perhap  of  confequence  to  our  prefent  purpofe  to  enter 
into  the  difpute.  It  will  be  fufficient  if  the  reader  can 
form  an  idea  of  what  the  lymph  is,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  abforbed. 

The  lymph ,  from  its  tranfparency  and  want  of  co- 
flour,  would  feem  to  be  nothing  but  water ;  and  hence 
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the  firfl  difeoverers  of  thefe  veiTels  flyled  them  duBur  Of  the 
aquofi  :  but  experiments  prove,  that  the  lymph  of  an  Abdomen 
healthy  animal  coagulates  by  being  expofed  to  the  air, 
or  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  and  likewife  by  being  dif¬ 
fered  to  red ;  feeming  to  agree  in  this  property  with 
that  part  of  the  blood  called  the  coagulabie  lymph.—* 

This  property  of  the  lymph  leads  to  determine  its  ufe, 
in  moidening  and  lubricating  the  feveral  cavities  of  the 
body  in  which  it  is  found ;  and  for  which,  by  its  gela¬ 
tinous  principle,  it  feems  to  be  much  better  calculated 
^than  a  pure  and  watery  fluid  would  be,  for  fuch  it  has 
been  fuppofed  to  be  by  fome  anatomids. 

The  mouths  of  die  lymphatics  and  laBeals,  by  atfing 
as  capillary  tubes,  feem  to  abforb  the  lymph  and  chyle 
fomewhat  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  capillary  tube  of 
glafs,  when  put  into  a  bafon  of  water,  is  enabled  ta 
attract  the  water  into  it  to  a  Certain  height :  but  it  is 
probable  that  they  likewife  poffefs  a  living  power, 
which  aflids  in  performing  this  office.  In  the  human 
body  the  lymph ,  or  the  chyle ,  is  probably  conveyed  Up¬ 
on  this  principle  as  far  as  the  fird  pair  of  valve?, 

•which  feem  to  be  placed  not  far  from  the  orifice  of  the 
abforbing  veflel,  whether  lymphatic  or  la  Beal ;  and  the 
fluid  will  then  be  propelled  forwards,  by  a  continuation 
of  the  abforption  at  the  orifice.  But  this  does  not 
feem  to  be  the  only  inducement  to  its  progrefs  towards 
the  thoracic  du<fl  5  thefe  veffels  have  probably  a  mus¬ 
cular  coat,  which  may  ferve  to  prefs  the  fluid  forwards 
from  one  pair  of  valves  to  another ;  and  as  the  large 
lymphatic  velfels  and  the  thoracic  du<A  are  placed  clofe 
to  the  large  arteries,  which  have  a  confiderable  pulfa- 
tion,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  they  derive  fome 
advantages  from  this  fituation. 

Sect.  XV.  Of  the  Generative  Organs ;  of  Concep¬ 
tion,  &c. 

$  I.  The  Male  Organs. 

The  male  organs  of  generation  have  been  ufually  ioy 
divided  into  the  parts  which  ferve  to  prepare  the  femen 
from  the  blood,  and  thofe  which  are  deftined  to  con- 
•vey  it  into  the  womb.  But  it  feems  to  be  more  proper 
to  didinguifh  them  into  the  preparing ,  the  containing, 
and  the  expelling  parts,  which  are  the  different  offices 
of  the  tejles ,  the  vejicuU  feminales,  and  the  ptnii  ;  and 
this  is  the  order  in  which  we  propofe  to  deferibe 
them. 

The  tefles  are  two  glandular  bodies,  ferving  to  fe- 
-crete  the  femen  from  the  blood.  They  are  originally 
Formed  and  lodged  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ; 
and  it  is  not  tilf  after  the  child  is  born,  or  very  near 
that  time,  that  they  begin  to  pafs  into  the  groin,  and 
from  thence  'into  the  ferotum  (  m  ).  By  this  difpofition 


(l)  In  the  dead  body 'they  may  be  eafily  demonflrated  by  opening  the  artery  ramifying  through  any  vifeus, 
as  in  the  fpleen,  for  intlance,  and  then  throwing  in  air;  by  which  the  lymphatics  will  be  diilended.  One  of 
them  may  then  be  pun&ured,  and  mercury  introduced  into  it  through  a  blow-pipe. 

(m)  It  fometimes  happens  in  differing  ruptures,  that  the  intefline  is  found  in  the  fame  fac,  and  in  contact 
with  the  teflis.  This  appearance  was  at  firfl  attributed  to  a  fuppofed  laceration  of  the  peritoneum;  but  later, 
obfervations,  by  pointing  out  the  fituation  of  the  tefticles  in  the  foetus,  have  led  to  prove,  that  the  teflis,  as  it 
defeends  into  the  ferotum,  carries  with  it  a  portion  or  elongation  of  the  peritoneum,  which  becomes  its  tunica 
vaginalis,  or  a  kind  of  fac,  in  which  the  tefticle  is  lodged,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  courfe  of  this  feaion. 
The  communication  between  this  fac  and  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  is  ufually  foon  cut  off;  but  m  fome  fub- 
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Of  the  they  are  very  wifely  prote&ed  from  the  injuries  to 
Abdomen,  which  they  would  be  liable  to  be  expofed,  from  the  dif- 
ferent  portions  of  the  child  at  the  time  of  parturition. 

The  teftieles  in  this  ftate  are  loofely  attached  to  the 
pfoae  mufcles,  by  means  of  the  peritoneum  by  which 
they  are  covered  ;  and  they  are  at  this  time  of  life 
connected  in  a  very  particular  manner  to  the  parietes 
of  the  abdomen,  and  likewife  to  the  fcrotum,  by  means 
of  a  fubftance  which  Mr  Hunter  calls  the  ligament  or 
gubernaculurn  teftis,  becaufe  it  connects  the  teftis  with 
the  fcrotum,  and  dircdls  its  courfe  in  its  defeent.  This 
gubernaculurn  is  of  a  pyramidal  form,  with  its  bulbous 
head  fixed  to  the  lower  end  of  the  teftis  and  epididy¬ 
mis,  and  lofes  its  lower  and  (lender  extremity  in  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  fcrotum.  It  is  difficult  to 
afeertain  what  the  ftrudture  and  compofition  of  this 
gubernaculurn  is,  but  it  is  certainly  vafcular  and  fi¬ 
brous  ;  'and  from  certain  circum fiances,  it  would  feem 
to  be  in  part  compofed  of  the  cremafter  mufcle,  ruit- 
.  ning  upwards  to  join  the  lower  end  of  the  teftis 

We  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  the  tefticle,  when  de- 
feenied  into  the  fcrotum,  is  to  be  feen  loofe  as  a  piece 
of  gut  or  omentum  would  be  in  a  common  hernial  lac. 
We  have  already  obferved,  that  during  its  relidence  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  it  is'  attached  to  the  peri¬ 
toneum,  which  defeends  with  it  ;  lo  that  when  the  lac 
is  completed  in  the  fcrotum,  the  tefticle  is  at  firft  at¬ 
tached  only  to  the  pofterior  part  of  it,  while  the.fore 
part  of  it  lies  loofe,  and  for  fome  time  affords  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  abdomen  The  fpermatic  chord, 
which  is  made,  up  of  the  fpermatic  artery  and  vein, 
and  of  the  vas  deferens  or  excretory  duct  of  the  teftis, 
is  clofely  attached  behind  to  the  pofterior  part  of  this 
elongation  of  the  peritoneum.  But  the  lore  part  ol 
the  peritoneal,  fac,  which  is  -  at  firft  loofe  and  not  at¬ 
tached  to  the  tefticle,  doles  after  a  certain  time,  and 
becomes  united  to  the  pofterior  part,  and  thus  perfectly 
furrounds  the  tefticle  as  it  were  in  a  purfe. 

The  teftieles  of  the  feetus  differ  only  in  their  fize 
and  fituation  from  thole  of  the  adult.  In  their  pailage 
from  the  abdomen  they  defeend  through  the  abdemi 
ral  rings  into  the  fcrotum,  where  they  are  fupported 
and  defended  by  various  integuments. 

What  the  immediate  caufe  of  this  defeent  is,  has 
not  yet  been  fatisfafforily  determined.  It  has  been 
aferibed  to  the.  effeffs  o i  refpiration,  but  the  teftieles 
have  fometimes  been  found  in  the  fcrotum  belore  the 
child  has  breathed;  and  it  does  not  feem  to  be  occa- 
fioned  by  the  adfton  of  the  cremafter  mufcle,  becaule 
the  fame  effeff  would  be  liable  to  happen  in  the  hedge¬ 
hog,  and  fome  other  quadrupeds,  whofe  teftieles  remain 
in  the  abdomen  during  life* . 
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The  fcrotum,  which  is  the  external  cr  common  co-  Of  the 
vering  of  both  teftieles,  is  a  kind  of  fac  formed  by  the  ( Ab<l 0111 
common  integuments,  and  externally  divided  into  two 
equal  parts  by  a  prominent  line  called  raphe . 

In  the  inner  part  of  the  fcrotum  we  meet  with  a 
cellular  coat  called  dartos  (n),  which  by  its  duplica- 
ture  divides  the  fcrotum  into  two  equal  parts,  and 
forms  what  is  called  feptum  f'eroti,  which  correfponds 
with  the  raphe.  The  collapfion  which  is  fo  often  ob¬ 
ferved  to  take  place  in  the  fcrotum  of  the  healthy  fub- 
jedl,  when  excited  by  cold  or  by  the  ftimulus  of  venery, 
feems  to  be  very  properly  attributed  to  the  contra&ile 
motion  of  the  (kin,  and  not  to  any  mufcular  fibres,  as 
is  the  cafe  in  dogs  and  fome  other  quadrupeds. 

The  fcrotum,  then,  by  means  of  its  feptum,  is 
found  to  make  two  diftindt  bags,  in  which  the  tefti- 
cles,  inverted  by  their  proper  tunics,  are  fecurely 
lodged  and  feparated  from  each  other.  Thefe  coats 
are  the  cremafter,  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  the  tunica 
albuginea*  The  firft  of  thefe  is  compofed  of  mufcular 
fibres,  and  is  to  be  confidered  only  as  a  partial  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  teftis  ;  for  it  furrounds  only  the  fpermatic 
chord,  and  terminates  upon  the  upper  and  external 
parts  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  teftis,  ferving  to  draw  up 
and  fufpend  the  tefticle  (o).  The  tunica  vaginalis  te¬ 
ftis  has  already  been  deferibed  as  being  a  thin  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  peritoneum,  loofely  adhering  every  where 
to  the.  tefticle,  which  it  include*  us  it  were  in  a  bag. 

The  tunica  albuginea  is  a  firm,  white,  and  very  coin- 
pad  membrane  of  a  gfiftening  appearance,  which  im¬ 
mediately  inverts  the  body  of  the  teftis  ’and  the  epidi-  - 
dymis  ;  ferving  in  fome  meafure  to  conned  them  to 
each  other,  but  without  extending  itfelf  at  all  to  the 
fpermatic  chord.  This  tunica  albtiginea  ferves  to  con¬ 
fine  the  growth  of  the  teftis  and  epididymis  within 
certain  limits,  and  by  giving  them  a  due  degree  of 
firmnefs,  enables  them  to  perform  their  proper  func  • 
tions. 

Having  removed  this  .la ft  tunic,  we  difeover  the  fub - 
.  fiance  of  the  tefticle  itfelf,  which  appears  to  be  made 
up  of  an  infinite  number  of  very  elaftic  filaments, 
which  may  be  beft  diitinguiffied  after  macerating  the 
tefticle  in  water.  Each  tefticle  is  mqde  up  of  the  fper- 
ma?ic  artery  and  vein,  and  the  excretory  velfels  or  tu- 
buli  feminiferi.  There  are  likewife  a  great  number  of 
abforbent  veifels,  and  fome  branches  of  nerves  to  be 
met  with  in  the  teftieles. 

The  fpermatic  arteries  arife  one  on  each  fide  from 
the  aorta,  generally  about  an  inch  below  the  emul- 
gents.  The  right  fpermatic  vein  commonly  paffes  into 
the  vena  cava;  but  the  left  fpermatic  vein  uiually  emp¬ 
ties  itfelf  into  the  emulgent  on  that  fide;  and  it  is  fup- 
S  A  pofed 
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as  a  cellular  coat.  .  \  few  fibres  from  the  obliquus  internus  abdominis,  which  uniting- 
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pofed  to  take  this  courfe  Into  the  emulgent,  that  it 
may  avoid  puffing  over  the  aorta,  which  it  would  be 
obliged  to  do  in  its  way  to  the  vena  cava. 

The  blood  is  circulated  very  flowly  through  the 
fpermatic  artery,  which  makes  an  infinite  number  of 
circumvolutions  in  the  fubftance  of  the  tefficle,  where 
it  depofites  the  femen,  which  pafies  through  the  tubu- 
li  feminiferi.  Thefe  tubuli  femintferi  are  feen  running 
in  fhort  waves  from  the  tunica  albuginea  to  the  axis 
of  the  tefticle;  and  are  divided  into  diftincl  portions  by 
certain  thin  membranous  productions,  which  originate 
from  the  tunica  albuginea.  They  at  length  unite,  and 
by  an  infinite  number  of  convolutions  form  a  fort  of 
appendix  to  the  teftis  called  epUiidymr  (p),  which  is 
a  vafcular  body  of  an  oblong  lhape,  fituate  upon  the 
fuperior  part  of  each  tefticle.  Thefe  tubuli  of  the 
epididymis  at  length  form  an  excretory  duCt  called  vas 
defer  etis>  which  afcends  towards  the  abdominal  rings, 
with  the  other  parts  that  make  up  the  fpermatic  chord, 
and  then  a  reparation  takes  place  ;  the  nerves  and 
blood-veffels  pafling  on  to  their  feveral  terminations, 
and  the  vas  defere  ns  going  to  depofite  its  femen  in  the 
veficulae  feminales,  which  are  two  foft  bodies  of  a  white 
and  convoluted  appearance  externally,  fituated  ob¬ 
liquely  between  the  reCtum  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
bladder,  and  uniting  together  at  the  lower  extremity. 
Trcrn  thefe  refervoirs  (qJ>  which  are  plentifully  flip- 
plied  with  blood-veffels  and  nerves,  the  femen  is  occa- 
lionally  difeharged  through  two  fhort  paffages,  which 
open  into  the  urethra  dole  to  a  little  eminence  called 
vn  v mo  ul  an  urn . 


Near  this  eminence  we  meet  with  the  proftate,  ^  the 
which  is  fituate d  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  is  t 
deferibed  as  being  of  a  glandular  ftrudhire.  It  is 
fhaped  fomewhat  like  a  heart  with  its  fmall  end  fore- 
moft,  and  in  veils  the  origin  of  the  urethra.  Internally 
it  appears  to  be  of  a  firm  fubftance,  and  compofed  of 
feveral  follicles,  fecreting  a  whitifh  vifeid  fluid,  that  is 
difeharged  by  ten  or  twelve  excretory  du&s  into  the 
urethra,  on  each  fide  of  the  openings  of  the  veficulae 
feminales  at  the  fame  time,  and  from  the  fame  caufes 
that  the  femen  is  expelled.  As  this  latter  fluid  is 
found  to  be  exceedingly  limpid  in  the  veficulae  femi¬ 
nales  of  the  dead  fubjedl,  it  probably  owes  its  white- 
nefs  and  vilcidity  to  this  liquor  of  the  proftate. 

The  penis,  which  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  vehicle' 
or  active  organ  of  procreation,  is  compofed  of  two  co¬ 
lumns,  the  corpora  cavernofa  and  corpus  fpongiofum. 

The  corpora  cavernofa,  which  conftitute  the  greatefk 
part  of  the  penis,  may  be  deferibed  as  two  cylindrical 
ligamentous  tubes,  each  of  which  is  compofed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  minute  cells  of  a  fpongy  texture, 
which  communicate  with  each  other.  Thefe  two  bo¬ 
dies  are  of  a  very  pliant  texture,  and  capable  of  con- 
fid  er  able  diftenfion  ;  and  being  united  laterally  to  each 
other,  occafion  by  this  union  a  fpace  above  and  ano¬ 
ther  below.  The  uppermoft  of  thefe  fpaces  is  filled 
by  the  blood- veifels,  and  the  lower  one,  which  is  larger 
than  the  other,  by  the  urethra  and  its  corpus  fpongio- 
fum.  Thefe  two  cavernous  bodies  are  at  firft  only  fe- 
paiated  by  a  partition  of  tendinous  fibres,  which  allow 
them  to  communicate  with  each  other  ;  but  they  after- 


(p)  The  tefticles  were  named  didymi  by  the  ancients,  and  the  name  of  this  part  was  given  to  it  on  account 
of  its  Jitaation  upon  the j-emUlales  are  refervoirs  of  femen,  is  a  circumftance  which  has  been  by  ana- 
to milts  univerfally  believed.  Mr  J.  Hunter,  however,  from  feveral  circumstances,  has  been  induced  to  think 

^  He^exlmhieTthefe  veficul*  in  people  who  have  died  fuddenly,  and  he  found  then*  contents 
ent  in  their  properties  from  the  femen.  In  thofe  who  had  loft  one  of  the  tefticles,  or  the  ufe  of  one  of  them  by 
dfteafe,  both  the  veficulae  were  full,  and  their  contents  Similar  And  in  a  lujfia  nature,  where :  then i  was  no 
communication  between  the  vafa  deferentia  and  veSiculae,  nor  between  the  veliculas  and  penis,  the  fame  thmb 

t0°FromCthefe  obfervations,  he  thinks  we  have  a  prefumptive  proof,  that  the  femen  can  be  abforbed  in  the  body 
of  the  tefticle  and  in  the  epididymis,  and  that  the  veficulae  fecrete  a  mucus  which  they  are  capable  of  abforb- 
ing  when  it  cannot  be  made  ufe  of:  That  the  femen  is  not  retained  m  refervoirs  after  it  is  fe"et^>  ^nd  ^^ 
there  till  it  is  ufed  ;  but  that  it  is  fecreted  at  the  time,  m  confequence  of  certain  affections  of  the  mini  ftmiu 

latins:  the  tefticles  to  this  action.  .  ,  .  ,  ,  i  j-  ^ 

'  He  corroborates  his  obfervations  by  the  appearance  on  difleci.on  m  other  animals  ;  and  here  he  finds,  that 
the  Shape  and  contents  of  the  velieuhe  vary  much  in  different  animals  while  the  femen  m  mod  of  them  h. .  h  is 
examined  is  nearly  the  fame  :  That  the  vafa  deferentia  in  many  animals  do  not  communicate  with  the  veficu, 
That  the  contents  of  the  veficulae  of  caftrated  and  perfetf  animals  are  ftmilar,  and  nearly  equal  in  quantity,  in 
no  wav  refemblinp  the  feinen  as  emitted  from  the  animal  in  coitu,  or  what  is  found  in  the  vas  deferens  aner 
death/  He  obl'erfeslikewile,  that  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  of  perfetf  males  is  considerably  larger  than  m  cailra- 

t£  Frorr/the  whole,  he  thinks  the  following  inferences  may  be  fairly  drawn:  That  the  bags 

minales  are  not  feminal  refervoirs,  but  glands  fecreting  a  peculiar  mucus;  and  that  the  bulb  o.  the  uiethra  is 

properly  fpeakiag  the  receptacle  of  the  femen,  in  which  it  is  accumulated  previous  to  ejection. 

P  But  although  he  Ins  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  veficulae  do  not  contain  the  Semen  he  has  not  been  able 
to  afeertain  their  particular  ufe.  He  thinks,  however,  we  may  be  allowed  upon  the  whole  to  conclude,  that 

they  are,  together  with  other  parts,  fubfervient  to  the  purpoies  of  generator 
P  i  .  1 _ _ _  .  1  ..U*  r.,k:^,CV  .rnrrr  uKltr  O  n  A  m  ^  H  mfSTlF  11 


may 


ey  are,  toffetner  witn  otner  pans,  lumei  vicnt  - .  .  .  r 

Although  the  author  has  treated  this  fuhjert  very  ably,  and  made  many  ingenious  obfervauons,  fome  things 
ay  be  objected  to  what  he  has  advanced;  of  which  the  following  are  a  few  :  That  thofe  animals  who  hate 
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Of  the  wards  devaricate  from  each  other  like  the  branches  of 
Abdomen  the  letter  Y,  and  diminiihing  gradually  in  fize,  are  at- 

- - '  tached,  one  on  each  fide,  by  means  of  the  ligamentum 

fufpenforium  penis  to  the  ramus  ii'chii,  and  to  the  in¬ 
ferior  portion  of  the  os  pubis. 

The  corpus  fpongiofum  penis,  or  corpus  fpongiofum 
uretltrse,  as  it  is  ft /led  by  fome  authors,  begins  as  foon 
as  the  urethra  has  paffed  the  proftate,  with  a  tliickr 
origin  almoft  like  a  heart,  firft  under  the  urethra,  and 
afterwards  above  it,  becoming  gradually  thinner,  and 
furrounding  the  whole  canal  of  the  urethra,  till  it  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  considerable  e  xpant  ion,  and  confiitutes 
what  is  called  the  glans  penis ,  which  is  exceedingly 
vafcular,  and  covered  with  papillae  li&e  the  tongue. 
The  cuticle  which  lines  the  inner  furface  of  the  ure¬ 
thra,  is  continued  over  the  glans  in  the  fame  manner 
as  it  is  fpread  over  the  lips. 

The  penis  is  invefted  by  the  common  integuments, 
but  the  cutis  is  refleded  back  every  where  from  the 
glans  as  it  is  in  the  eye-lids  ;  fo  that  it  covers  this  part, 
when  the  penis  is  in  a  relaxed  ftate,  as  it  were  w  ith  a 
hood,  and  from  this  ufe  is  called  prepuce. 

The  prepuce  is  tied  down  to  the  under  part  of  the 
glans  by  a  fmall  ligament  called  frasnutn,  which  is  in 
fa<ft  only  a  continuation  of  the  cuticle  and  cutis. 
There  are  many  Ample  febaceous  follicles  called  glan¬ 
dule  odorifege,  placed  round  the  bafts  of  the  glans  ; 
and  the  fluid  they  fecrete  ferves  to  preferve  the  exqui- 
ftte  fenfibility  of  this  part  of  the  penis,  and  to  prevent 
the  ill  effeds  of  attrition  from  the  prepuce. 

The  urethra  may  be  defined  to  be  a  membranous 
canal,  paffing  from  the  bladder  through  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  penis.  Several  very  fmall  openings,  called 
lacuna ,  communicate  with  this  canal,  through  whic 
a  mucus  is  difeharged  into  it ;  and  befrdes  thefe,  there 
are  two  glands,  firft  deferibed  by  Cowper,  as  ftcretmg 
a  fluid  for  lubricating  the  urethra,  and  Called  Cowper  s 
m  -  glands  Ik)  i  and  Littre  *  fpeaks  of  a  gland  fituated 
lu'rAcld.  near  the  proftate,  as  being  deftined  for  the  fame  ufe. 
j Roy.de  des  The  urethra  being  continued  from  the  neat  of  the 

bladder,  is  to  be  conftdered  as  making  part  of  the  uri¬ 
nary  paflhge;  and  it  likewife  affords  a  conveyance  to 
the  femen, "which  we  have  obferved  is  occafionally  dil- 
charged  into  it  from  the  ye fi cube  femmales.  Ihe  di- 
redion  of  this  canal  being  firft  under  and  then  before 
the  pubis,  occafion  a  winding  m  its  courfe  from  tin 
bladder  to  the  penis,  not  unlike  the  turns  of  the  let 

teT he  penis  has  three  pair  of  mufcles,  the  eteaores, 
accelerator,  and  trardverfales.  1  hey  pulh  the  blood 
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from  the  crura  to  the  fore  part  of  the  corpora  caver- 
nofa.  They  firft  originate  from  the  tuberofity  of  the  omen« 
ifehium,  and  terminate  in  the  corpora  cavernofa.  ; 

The  accelerators  arife  from  the  fphinfter,  and  by 
their  infertion  ferve  to  comprefs  the  bulbous  part  of 
the  urethra  ;  and  the  tranfverfales  are  deftined  to  afford 
a  paffage  to  the  fernen,  by  dilating  the  canal  of  the  ure¬ 
thra. 

The  arteries  of  the  penis  are  chiefly  derived  from 
the  internal  iliacs.  Some  of  them  are  fuppofed  to  ter¬ 
minate  by  pabulous  orifices  within  the  corpora  caver¬ 
nofa  and  corpus  fpongiofum  ;  and  others  terminate  in 
veins,  which  at  laft  make  up  the  vena  magna  dorft  pe¬ 
nis,  and  other  fmaller  veins,  which  are  in  general  di- 
flributed  in  like  order  with  the  arteries. 

Its  nerves  are  large  and  numerous.  They  arife  from 
the  great  fciatic  nerve,  and  accompany  the  arteries  in 
their  courfe  through  the  penis. 

We  have  now  deferibed  the  anatomy  of  this  organ  , 
and  there  only  remains  to  be  explained,  how  it  is  ena¬ 
bled  to  attain  that  degree  of  firrnnefs  and  ciltenfion 
which  is  effential  to  the  great  work  of  generation. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  penis  has  been  fpoken  of 
as  being  of  a  fpongy  and  cellular  texture,  plentifully 
fupplied  with  blood-veffels  and  nerves,  and  as  having 
mufcles  to  move  it  in  different  directions.  Now,  the 
blood  is  conftantly  paffing  into  its  cells  through  the 
fmall  branches  of  the  arteries  which  open  into  them, 
and  is  from  thence  as  conftantly  returned  by  the  veins, 
fo  long  as  the  corpora  cavernofa  and  corpus  fpongio¬ 
fum  continue  to  be  in  a  relaxed  and  pliant  ftate.  But 
when,  from  any  nervous  influence,  or  other  means, 
which  it  is  not  neceflary  here  to  define  or  explain,  the 
ere&ores  penis,  ejaculatores  feminis,  levatores  ani,  Syc* 
are  induced  to  contract,  the  veins  undergo  a  certain 
degree  of  compreffion,  and  the  paffage  of  the  blood 
through  them  is  fo  much  impeded,  that  it  collcCls  in 
them  in  a  greater  proportion  than  they  are  enabled  to 
carry  off,  fo  that  the  penis  gradually  enlarges ;  and 
being  more  and  more  forcibly  drawn  up  againft  the  os 
pubis,  the  vena  magna  itfelf  is  at  length  compreffed, 
and  the  penis  becomes  fully  diftended.  But  as  tne 
caufes  which  firft  cccafioned  this  diftenfion  fubfi de,  the 
penis  gradually  returns  to  its  ftate  of  relaxation. 

§  2.  Female  Organs  of  Generation. 

Anatomical  writers  ufually  divide  the  female  or-  jc§ 
gans  of  generation  into  external  and  internal.  In  the 
firft  divifion  they  include  the  tnons  veneris,  labia  puden- 
d’u  perineum,  clitoris ,  nymph  a,  and  caruncuLc  myrtifor - 

1  5  A  2  nses  5, 


bags  called  veficuU  /e  www^perform  copulation  qui  j  there  is  a  free  communication  between  the  vafa 

are  tedious  in 'copulation  :  That  m  the  human  body,  at  ealt  there  •  mication  between  the  vafa  de- 

^leferentia  and  veil  cute  5  and  m  animals  where.  thauhorhasomer  and  which  may  be  compa- 

ferentia  and  vef.cute,  .there .may  be  a  b  £  end  of  the  vafa  deferentia-and  the  vef,- 

red  to  the  hepato-cyft.c  duds  m  ^  oblervation:  That  the  veficute  in  feme  an.mals  m- 

culx  femmales  are  fimilar,  according  to  the  auth  ;  That  jn  birds  and  certain  filhes,  mere  is  a.  dilatation 

"7,’Xh  HeiHe,  a«d Morgagni  obfe^e,  ,ba.  they  h.  tocto.  » Ot  bc«  abk  ,0  find  tb*  gtada  i  & 
that  they  do  not  feem  to  exilt  in  all  fubjefts. 
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Of  the  mes ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  vagina ,  with  the  uterus  and 

"Abdomen,  its  appendages. 

S"'  The  m  jns  veneris ,  which  is  placed  on  the  upper  part 

.•of  the  fymphyfis  pubis,  is  internally  compofed  of  adi- 
pofe  membranes,  which  makes  it  foft  and  prominent : 
it  divides  into  two  parts  called  labia  pudendi,  which  de¬ 
scending  towards  the  re&um,  from  which  they  are  di¬ 
vided  by  the  perineum,  form  what  is  called  the  four- 
xheite.  The  perinaeum  is  that  flefliy  fpace  which  ex¬ 
tends  about  an  inch  and  an  half  from  the  fourchette  to 
the  anus,  and  from  thence  about  two  inches  to  the 
coccyx. 

The  labia -pudendi  being  feparated,  we  obferve  a  ful- 
cus  called  foffa  magna  ;  in  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
placed  the  clitoris,  a  fmall  round  fpongy  body,  in  fome 
Tneafure  refembling  the  male  penis,  but  impervious, 
xompofed  of  two  corpora  cavernofa,  arifing  from  the 
tuberofities  of  the  ofta  ifchii  ;  furnifhed  with  two  pair 
•of  mufcles,  the  eredlores  clitoridis,  and  the  fphin&er  or 
conflri<5ler  oilii  vaginas  ;  and  terminating  in  a  glans, 
'which  is  covered  with  its  prepuce.  From  the  lower 
.part,  on  each  fide  of  the  fefla,  pafs  the  nymphae,  two 
membranous  and  fpongy  folds  which  feemdeftined  for 
ufeful  purpofes  in  parturition,  by  tending  to  enlarge 
the  volume  of  the  vagina  as  the  child’s  head  paffes 
through  it.  'Between  thefe,  about  the  middle  of  the 
foffa  magna,  we  perceive  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  or  os 
externum,  clofed  by  folds  and  wrinkles  ;  and  about 
half  an  inch  above  this,  and  about  an ’inch  below  the 
clitoris,  appears  the  meatus  urinarius  or  orifice  of  the 
urethra,  much  fhorter, 'though  fomewhat  larger,  than 
in  men,  with  a  little  prominence  at  its  lower  edge, 
which  facilitates  the  introduction  of  the  catheter. 

Tiie  os  externum  is  furrounded  internally  by  feveral 
membranous  folds  called  caruncu/a  wyrtijormcs,  which 
are  partly  the  remains  of  a  thin  membrane  called  hy?nen , 
that  covers  the  vagina  in  children.  In  general  the  hy¬ 
men  is  fuiliciently  open  to  admit  the  paffage  of  the 
menfes,  if  it  ex  ills  at  the  time  of  their  appearance  ; 
Tometimes,  however,  it  has  been  found  perfe&ly  clo¬ 
fed. 

The  vagina,  fituated  between  the  urethra  and  the 
Teflum,  is  a  membranous  cavity,  furrounded  efpecially 
at  its  external  extremity  with  a  fpongy  and  vafcular 
fubflance,  which  is  covered  by  the  iphindter  oilii  va¬ 
ginae.  It  terminates  in  the  uterus,  about  half  an  inch 
above  the  os  tincae,  and  is  wider  and  fhorter  in  women 
who  have  had  children  than  in  virgins. 

All  thefe  parts  are  plentifully  fupplied  with  blood- 
veflels  and  nerves.  Around  the  nymphse  there  are  fe- 
baceous  follicles,  which -pour  out  a  fluid  to  lubricate 
the  inner  furface  of  the  vagina  ;  and  the  meatus  urina¬ 
rius,  like  the  urethra  in  the  male  fuhje<5l,  is  conflantly 
.moiilened  by  a  mucus,  which  defends  it  againft  the  a- 
crimony  of  the  urine. 

The  uterus  is  a  hollow  vifcus,  fituated  -  m  the  hypo- 
gailric  region,  between  the  return  and  bladder.  It  h 
dellined  to  receive  the  firfl  rudiments  of  the  foetus,  and 
to  afliil  in  the  developement  of  all  its  parts,  till  it  ar¬ 
rives  at  a  flate  of  perfection,  and  is  fitted  to  enter  into 
the  world,  at  the  time  appointed  by  the  wife  Author 
of  nature. 

The  uterus,  in  its  unimpregnated  flate,  refembles  a 
pear  in  lhape,  fomewhat  flattened,  with  its  fundus  or 
bottom  part  turned  towards  the  abdomen,  and  its  cer¬ 


vix  or  neck  furrounded  by  the  vagina.  The  entrance  Of  the 
into  its  cavity  forms  a  little  protuberance,  which  has  Abdomen* 
been  compared  to  the  mouth  of  a  tench,  and  is  there- 
fore  called  os  tinea . 

The  fubflance  of  the  uterus,  which  is  of  a  confider- 
ftble  thicknefs,  appears  to  be  compofed  of  mufcular  and 
fmall  ligamentous  fibres,  fmall  branches  of  nerves,  fome 
lymphatics,  and  with  arteries  and  veins  innumerable. 

Its  nerves  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  intercoflal,  and 
its  arteries  and  veins  from  the  hypogaflric  and  fperma- 
tic.  The  membrane  which  lines  its  cervix,  is  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  vagina  ;  but  the 
outer- furface  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  covered  with 
the  peritonaeum,  which  is  reflected  over  it,  and  defeends 
from  thence  to  the  inteftinunx  reCtum.  This  duplica- 
ture  of  the  peritonaeum,  by  pafling  off  from  the  fides  of 
the  uterus  to  the  fides  of  the  pelvis,  is  there  firmly  con¬ 
nected,  and  forms  what  are  called  ligament  a  uteri  l  at  ay 
which  not  only  ferve  to  fupport  the  uterus,  but  to  con¬ 
vey  nerves  and  blood* veffels  to  it. 

The  ligamenta  uteri  rotunda  arife  from  the  fides  of 
the  fundus- uteri,  and  pafling  along  within  the  fore -part 
of  the  ligamenta  lata,  defeend  through  the  abdominal 
rings,  and  terminate  in  the  fubflance  of  the  mons  vene¬ 
ris.  The  fubflance  of  thefe  ligaments  is  vafcular,  and 
although  both  they  and  the  ligamenta  lata  admit  the 
uterus  in  the  virgin  flate,  to  move  only  about  an  inch 
up  and  down,  yet  in  the  courfe  of  pregnancy  they  ad  ¬ 
mit  of  confiderable  diftenfion,  and  after  parturition  re¬ 
turn  nearly  to  their  original  flate  with  furpriiing  quick- 
nefs. 


On  each  fide  of  the  inner  furface  of  the  uterus,  in 
the  angle  near  the  fundus,  a  fmall  orifice  is  to  be  dis¬ 
covered,  which  is  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  tubaj  Fal- 
lopiance.  Each  of  thefe  tubes,  which  are  two  in  num¬ 
ber,  pafling  through  the  fubflance  of  the  uterus,  is  ex¬ 
tended  along  the  broad  ligaments,  till  it  reaches  the 
edge  of  the  pelvis,  from  whence  it  rtfleCls  back  ;  and 
turning  over  behind  the  ligaments,  about  an  inch  O;  its 
extremity  is  ieen  hanging  ioofe  in  the  pelvis,  near  the 
-ovarium.  Thefe  extremities,  having  a  jagged  appear¬ 
ance,  are  called  fimbrue,  or  nu-rjm  diaboh .  Each  tuba 
Fallopiana  is  ufually  about  three  or  lour  inches  long. 
Their  cavities  are  at  firfl  very  fmall,  but  becomes  gra¬ 
dually  larger,  like  a  trumpet,  as  they  approach  the 
fimbria*. 

Near  the  fimbriae  of  each  tuba  Fallopiana,  about 
an  inch  from  the  uterus,  is  fituated  an  oval  body 
called  wariu?n,  of  about  half  the  fize  of  the  male  tef- 
ticle.  Each  of  thefe  ovaria  is  covered  by  a  produdion 
of  the  peritoneum,  and  hangs  Ioofe  in  the  pelvis.  They 
are  of  a  flat  and  angular  form,  and  appear  to  be  ccm- 
pofed  of  a  white  and  cellular  lubflaiice,  in  which  we 
are  able  to  difeover  feveral  minute  veficles  filled  with  a 
coagulable  lymph,  of  an  uncertain  number,  commonly 
exceeding  1 2  in  eaeh  ovary.  In  the  female  of  riper  years, 
thefe  veficles  become  exceedingly  turgid,  and  a  kind  of 
yellow  coagulum  is  gradually  formed  within  one  of 
them,  which  increafes  for  a  certain  time.  In  concep¬ 
tion,  one  of  thefe  mature  ova  is  fuppofed  to  be  ipapreg- 
nated  with  the  male  femen,  and  to  be  fqueezed  out  of 
its  nidus  into  the  Fallopian  tube  ;  after  which  the  rup¬ 
tured  part  forms  a  fubflance  which  in  fome  animals  is 
of  a  yellow  colour,  and  is  therefore  called  corpus  luteum ; 
and  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  number  of  thefe  fears  or 

fi  fibres 
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Of  the  fiflures  In  the  ovarium,  conftantly  correfponds  with  the 
Abdomen.  number  of  foetufes  excluded  by  the  mother. 

§  g.  Oj  Conception . 

j*9  Man,  being  ever  curious  and  inquifitive,  has  natu¬ 
rally  been  led  to  inquire  after  the  origin  of  his  exift- 
ence  ;  and  the  fubjeft  of  generation  has  employed  the 
philofophical  world  in  all  ages :  but  in  following  na¬ 
ture  up  to  her  minute  recedes,  the  philofopher  foon 
finds  himfelf  bewildered,  and  his  imagination  often  fup 
plies  that  which  he  fo  eagerly  wifhes  to  difcover,  but 
which  is  deftined  perhaps  never  to  be  revealed  to  him. 
Of  the  many  theories  which  have  been  formed  on  this 
fubje<St,  that  of  the  ancient  philofophers  feems  to  have 
been  the  moll  fimple  :  they  confidered  the  male  femen 
as  alone  capable  of  forming  the  foetus,  and  believed  that 
the  female  only  afforded  it  a  lodging  in  the  womb,  and 
fup  plied  it  with  nourifhment  after  it  was  perfectly  form 
ed.  This  opinion,  however,  foon  gave  place  to  ano¬ 
ther,  in  which  the  female  wras  allowed  a  more  confider- 
able  fhare  in  conception. 

This  fecond  fyftem  confidered  the  foetus  as  being 
formed  by  the  mixture  of  the  feminal  liquor  of  both 
fexes,  by  a  certain  arrangement  of  its  feveral  particles 
in  the  uterus.  But  in  the  16th  century,  veficles  or  eggs 
were  difcovered  in  the  ovaria  or  female  tefticles  ;  the 
foetus  had  been  found  fometimes  in  the  abdomen,  and 
fometimes  in  the  Fallopian  tubes  ;  and  the  two  former 
opinions  were  exploded  in  favour  of  a  new  do&rine 
The  ovaria  were  compared  to  a  bunch  of  grapes,  being 
fuppofed  to  confift  of  veficles,  each  of  which  had  a 
ftalk  ;  fo  that  it  might  be  difengaged  without  hurting 
the  reft,  or  fpilling  the  liquor  it  contained.  Each  ve- 
ficle  was  faid  to  include  a  little  animal,  almoft  complete 
in  all  its  parts  ;  and  the  vapour  of  the  male  femen  be¬ 
ing  conveyed  to  the  ovarium,  was  fuppofed  to  produce 
a  fermentation  in  the  velicle,  which  approached  the 
neareft  to  maturity  ;  and  thus  inducing  it  to  difengage 
itfelf  from  the  ovarium,  it  palled  into  the  tuba  Fallo- 
piana,  thro’  which  it  was  conveyed  to  the  uterus.  Here 
it  was  fuppofed  to  take  root  like  a  vegetable  feed,  and 
to  form,  with  tho  veffels  originating  from  the  uterus, 
what  is  called  the  placenta;  by  means  of  which  the 
circulation  is  carried  on  between  the  mother  and  the 
foetus. 

This  opinion,  with  all  its  abfurdities,  continued  to 
be  almoft  univerfally  adopted  till  the  clofe  of  the  fame 
century,  when  Leeuwenhoeck,  by  means  of  his  glades, 
difcovered  certain  opake  particles,  which  he  delcribed 
as  fo  many  animalcula,  floating  in  the  feminal  fluid  of 
the  male. 

Tiiis  difcovery  introduced  a  new  fchifm  among  the 
philofophers  of  that  time,  and  gave  rile  to  a  fyftem 
which  is  not  yet  entirely  exploded.  According  to 
this  theory,  the  male  femen  puffing  into  the  tubas  Fal- 
lopianas,  one  of  the  animalcula  penetrates  into  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  ovariurn,  and  enters  into  one  of  its  veficles 
or  ova.  This  impregnated  ovum  is  then  fqueezed  from 
its  hulk,  through  the  coats  of  the  ovarium,  and  being 
feized  by  the  fimbriae,  is  conducted  through  the  tube 
to  the  uterus,  where  it  is  nouriflied  till  it  arrives  at  a 
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ftate  of  perfe&ion.  In  this  fyftem  there  is  much  inge-  Of  the 
nuity  ;  but  there  are  certain  circumftances  fuppofed  to  Abdomen. % 
take  place,  which  have  been  hitherto  inexplicable.  A 
celebrated  modern  writer,  M.  Buffon,  endeavours  to  re- 
ftore,  in  fome  meafure,  the  moft  ancient  opinion,  by 
allowing  the  female  femen  a  fhare  in  this  office;  alien¬ 
ing,  that  animalcula  or  organic  particles  are  to  be  dif¬ 
covered  in  the  feminal  liquor  of  both  fexes  :  he  derives 
the  female  femen  from  the  ovaria,  and  he  contends  that 
no  ovum  exills  in  thofe  parts.  But  in  this  idea  he  is 
evidently  miftaken  ;  and  the  opinion  now  moft  gene¬ 
rally  adopted  is,  that  an  impregnation  of  the  ovum,  by 
the  influence  of  the  male  femen,  is  elfential  to  concep¬ 
tion  That  the  ovum  is  to  be  impregnated,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  but  as  the  manner  in  which  fuch  an  im¬ 
pregnation  is  fuppofed  to  take  place,  and  the  means  by 
which  the  ovum  afterwards  gets  into  the  Fallopian 
tube,  and  from  thence  into  the  uterus,  are  ftill  founded 
chiefly  on  hypothefis,  we  will  not  attempt  to  extend 
farther  the  inveftigation  of  a  fubjed  concerning  which 
fo  little  can  be  advanced  with  certainty. 

§4-0/  the  Foetus  in  Utcro . 

Opportunities  of  difle&ing  the  human  gravid  u-  n* 
terus  occurring  but  feldom,  the  ftate  of  the  em¬ 
bryo  (s)  immediately  after  conception  cannot  be  per¬ 
fectly  known. 

When  the  ovum  defeends  into  the  uterus,  it  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  very  minute;  and  it  is  not  till  a  confider- 
able  time  after  conception  that  the  rudiments  of  the 
embryo  begin  to  be  afeertained. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  week  the  eye  may  difco¬ 
ver  die  firft  lineaments  of  the  foetus;  but  thele  linea¬ 
ments  are  as  yet  very  imperfect,  it  being  only  about 
the  fize  of  a  houfe-fly.  Two  little  veficles  appear  in 
an  almoft  tranfparent  jelly;  the  largeft  of  which  is  de- 
ftined  to  become  the  head  of  the  foetus,  and  the  other 
fmaller  one  is  referved  for  the  trunk.  But  at  this  pe¬ 
riod  no  extremities  are  to  be  feen  ;  the  umbilical  cord 
appears  only  as  a  very  minute  thread,  and  the  placenta 
does  not  as  yet  abforb  the  red  particles  of  the  blood. 

At  fix  weeks,  not  only  the  head,  but  the  features  of  the 
face  begin  to  be  developed.  The  nofe  appears  like  a 
fmall  prominent  line,  and  we  are  able  to  difcover  ano¬ 
ther  line  under  it,  which  is  drilined  for  the  feparation 
of  the  lips.  Two  black  points  appear  in  the  place  of 
eyes,  and  two  minute  holes  mark  the  ears.  At  the 
fides  of  the  trunk,  both  above  and  below,  we  fee  four 
minute  protuberances,  which  are  the  rudiments  of  the 
arms  and  legs.  At  the  eRd  of*  eight  weeks  the  body 
of  the  foetus  is  upwards  of  an  irn  h  in  length,  and  both 
the  hands  and  feet  are  to  be  diftingniflied.  The  up¬ 
per  extremities  are  found  to  increafe  filler  than  the 
lower  ones,  and  the  feparation  of  the  fingers  is  accom- 
plifhed  fboner  than  that  of  the  toes. 

At  this  period  the  human  form  may  be  decifively 
afeertained  ;  all  the  parts  of  the  face  may  be  diftin- 
gui  filed,  the  fiiape  of  the  body  is  clearly  marked  out, 
the  haunches  and  the  abdomen  are  elevated,  the  fingers 
and  toes  are  feparated  from  each  other,  and  the  intef- 
tines  appear  like  minute  threads. 

At 


(s)  The  rudiments  of  the  child  are  ufually  diftinguifhed  by  this  name  till  the  human  figure  can  be  diftindly 
afeertained,  and  then  it  has  the  appellation  of  Jet  us. 
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At  the  end  of  the  third  month,  the  foetus  meafures 
about  three  inches  ;  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  month, 
five  inches  ;  in  the  fifth  month,  fix  or  feven  inches  ;  in 
the  fixth  month,  eight  or  nine  inches ;  in  the  feventh 
month,  eleven  or  twelve  inches  ;  in  the  eighth  month, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
month,  or  full  time,  from  eighteen  to  twenty- two 
inches.  But  as  we  have  not  an  opportunity  of  exa¬ 
mining  the  fame  fofctus  at  different  periods  of  pregnancy, 
and  as  their  fize  and  length  may  be  influenced  by  the 
conftitution  and  mode  of  life  of  the  mother,  calcula¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  mufl  be  very  uncertain. 

The  foetus  during  all  this  time  affumes  an  oval  fi¬ 
gure,  which  correfponds  with  the  fhape  of  the  uterus. 
Its  chin  is  found  reclining  on  its  breath  with  its  knees 
drawn  up  towards  its  chin,  and  its  arms  folded,  over 
them.  But  it  feems  likely,  that  the  pofture  of  fome 
of  thefe  parts  is  varied  in  the  latter  months  of  preg¬ 
nancy,  lo  as  to  caufe  thofe  painful  twitches  .which  its 
mother  ufually  feels  from  time  to  time.  In  natural 
cafes,  its  head  is  probably  placed  towards  the  os  tincss 
from  the  time  of  conception  to  that  of  its  birth  ;  tho’ 
formerly  it  was  confidered  as  being  placed  towards  tne 
fundus  uteri  till  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  month, 
when  the  head,  by  becoming  fpecifically  heavier  than 
the  other  parts  of  the  body,  was  fuppofed  to  be  turned 
downwards. 

The  capacity  of  the  uterus  increafes  in  proportion 
to  the  growth  of  the  foetus,  but  without  becoming 
thinner  in  its  fubftance,  as  might  naturally  be  expefitedir 
The  nouriiliment  of  the  foetus,  during  all  this  time, 
fesms  to  be  derived  from  the  placenta,  which  appears 
to  be  originally  formed  by  that  part  of  the  ovum  which 
is  next  the  fundus  uteri.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
ovum  is  covered  by  a  membrane  called  fpongy  cho¬ 
rion  (t)  ;  within  which  is  another  called  true  chorion , 
which  includes  a  third  termed  amnhs  (u)  :  this  con¬ 
tains  a  watery  fluid,  which  is  the  liquor  avuiii  (v),  in 
which  the  foetus  floats  till  the  time  of  its  birth.  On 
the  fide  next  thedeetus,  the  placenta  is  covered  by  the 
amnios  and  true  chorion  ;  on  the  fide  next  the  mother, 
it  has  a  production  continued  from  the  fpongy  cho¬ 
rion.  The  amnios  and  chorion  are  remarkably  thin 
and  tranfparent,  having  no  blood  veffels  entering  into 
their  competition.  The  fpongy  chorion  is  opake  and 
vafcular. 
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In  the  firff  months  of  pregnancy,  the  mvolucra  bear  Of  the 
a  large  proportion  to  their  contents ;  but  this  pro-  omen* 
portion  is  afterwards  reverted,  as  the  ftetus  increafes  in 
bulk.  i  , 

The  placenta,  which  is  the  medium  throngn  wmch 
the  blood  is  conveyed  from  the  mother  to  tiie  foetus, 
and  the  manner  in  which  this  conveyance  takes  place, 
deferve  next  to  be  confidered. 

The  placenta  is  a  broad,  flat,  and  fpongy  fubftance, 
like  a  cake,  clofely  adhering  to  the  inner  furface  of 
the  womb,  ufually  near  the  fundus,  and  appearing  to 
be  chiefly  made  up  of  the  ramifications  of  the  umbili¬ 
cal  arteries  and  vein,  and  partly  of  the  extremities  of 
the  uterine  veffels.  The  arteries  of  the  uterus  difeharge 
their  contents  into  the  fub (lance  of  this  cake  ;  and  the 
veins  of  the  placenta,  receiving  the  blood  either  by  a 
direfit  communication  cf  veilels,  or  by  abforption,  at 
length  form  the  umbilical  vein,  which  paffes  cn  to  the 
finus  of  the  vena  porta,  and  from  thence  to  the  vena 
cava,  by  means  of  the  canalis  venofus,  a  communica¬ 
tion  that  is  clofed  in  the  adult.  But  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  through  the  heart  is  not  conduced  in  the 
feetus  as  in  the  adult :  in  the  latter,  the  blood  is  carried 
from  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  through  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  artery,  and  is  returned  to  the  left  auricle  by  the 
pulmonary  vein ;  but  a  dilatation  of  the  lungs  is  effen- 
tial  to  the  paffage  of  the  blood  through  the  pulmonary 
veffels,  and  this  dilatation  cannot  take  place  till  alter 
the  child  is  born  and  has  refpired.  This  deficiency, 
however,  is  lupplied  in  the  feetus  byr  an  immediate 
communication  between  the  right  and  left  auricle, 
through  an  oval  opening,  in  the  feptum  which  divides 
the  two  auricles,  called  foramen  ovale .  The  bl6od  is- 
likewife  tranfmitted  from  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the 
aorta,  by  means  of  a  du £  called  canalis  arteriofus , 
which,  like  the  canalis  venofus,  and  foramen  ovalae, 
gradually  clofes  after  birth. 

The  blood  is  returned  again  from  the  feetus  through 
two  arteries  .called  the  umbilical  arteries ,  which  arile 
from  the. iliacs.  Thefe  two  veffels  taking  a  winding 
'courfe  with  the  vein,  form  with  that,  and  the  mem¬ 
branes  by  which  they  are  furrounded,  what  is  called 
the  umbilical  chord .  Thefe  arteries,  after  ramifying 
through  the  fubilance  of  the  placenta,  difeharge  their 
blood  into  the  veins  of  the  uterus ;  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  uterine  arteries  diicharged  their  blood  into  the 

branches 


(t)  Dr  Hunter  has  deferibed  this  as  a  lamella  from  the  inner  furface  of  the  uterus.  In  tne  latter  month 
of  prLnancy  it  becomes  gradually  thinner  and  more  connected  with  the  chorion  :  he  has  named  it 
caduca,  or  dlcidua,  as  it  is  caff  off  with  the  placenta.  Sigmor  Scarpa,  with  more  probability ,  confidei s  it  as  bein6 

compofed  ofan  urine  appears  to  be  conveyed  from  the  bladder  through  a  canal  called 

to  the  allantois,  which  is  a  refervoir,  refembling  a  long  and  blind  gut,  fituated  between  d*e  a"d  ‘  ' 

Sos  The  human  fetus  feems  to  have  no  fuch  refervoir,  though  iome  writers  have  fuppofed  that  it  does  ex.d. 
Prom  the  top  of  the  bladder  a  few  longitudinal  fibres  are  extended  to  the  umbilical  chord  ;  and  thefe  fibres  have 
confidered  as  the  urachus,  though  without  having  been  ever  found  pervious. 
b  ^vI  TTie  liquor  amnii  coagulates  like  the  lymph.  It  has  been  fuppofed  to  pafs  into  the  cefophagus,  and  to 
(v)  ine  Jiq  ,  rj °  .  Tnt  rv.:s  aoes  not  feem  probable.  Children  have  come  into  the  world  without 

3ff°lZ^moer  any  K  femach  and  the  mouth  ;  but  there  has-been  no  well  attefted 

fnftance  of&a  child’s  having  been  born  without  a  placenta;  and  it  does  not  feem  likely,  that  any  'ft1'6  Z* 

can  be  abforbed  through  the  pores  of  the  lkin,  the  fein  in  the  fetus  being  every  where  covered  with  a  great 
quantity  of  mucus* 


« 
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Part  IIT.  A 

of  the  branches  of  the  umbilical  vein.  So  that  the  blood  is  gets  through  the  placenta  Is  a  point  not  yet  deter-  Or  the 
Abdcmen.  constantly  paillng' in  at  one  fide  of  the  placenta  and  mined,  * ,  ^me*% 

‘“"-v- —  ;0ut  at  the  other ;  but  in  what  particular  manner  it 

EXPLANATION  of  P  L  A  T  E  S  XXV.  XXVIII.  and  XXVI. 


Plate  XXV. 

Fig.  r.  Shows  the  Contents  of  the  Thorax  and  Ab¬ 
domen  in  fitu. 

T.  Top  of  the  trachea,  or  wind-pipe.  2  2,  The  in¬ 
ternal  jugular  veins.  3  3,  The  fubclavian  veins.  4,  The 
vena  cava  defeendens.  5,  The  right  auricle  of  the 
heart.  6,  The  right  ventricle.  7.  Part  of  the  left 
ventricle.  8,  The  aorta  defeendens.  9,  The  pulmo¬ 
nary  artery.  10,  The  right  lung,  part  of  which  is 
cut  off  to  ihow  the  great  blood-vefiels.  11,  The  left 
lung  entire.  12  12,  The  anterior  edge  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm.  13  13,  The  two  great  lobes  of  the  liver. 
14,  The  ligamentum  rotundum.  1 5,  The  gall-bladder. 
16,  The  flomach.  17  17,  The  jejunum  and  ilium. 
18,  The  fpleen. 

Fig.  2.  Shows  the  Organs  fubfervient  to  the  Chy- 
lopoietic  Vifcera, — with  thofe  of  Urine  and  Ge¬ 
neration. 

1  i,  The  under  fide  of  the  two  great  lobes  of  the 
liver,  a,  Lobulus  Spigelii.  2,  The  ligamentum  ro¬ 
tundum.  3,  The  gall-bladder.  4>  The  pancreas. 
S,  The  fpleen.  6  6,  The  kidneys.*  7,  The  aorta 
defeendens.  8,  Vena  cava  afeendens.  9  9,  The  renal 
veins  covering  the  arteries.  10,  A  probe  under  the 
fpermatic  velfels  and  a  bit  of  the  inferior  mefente- 
•ric  artery,  and  over  the  ureters.  11  1 1,  The  ureters. 
12,  12,  The  iliac  arteries  and  veins.  13,  The  reftum 
inteftinum.  r  4,  The  bladder  of  urine. 

Fig.  3.  Shows  the  Chylopoietic  Vifcera,  and  Or¬ 
gans  fubfervient  to  them,  taken  out  of  the  body  en- 

A  A,  The  under  fide  of  the  two  great  lobes  of  the 
liver.  B,  Ligamentum  rotundum.  C,  The  gall¬ 
bladder.  D,  Dudtus  cyfticus.  E,  Duftus  hepaticus. 
F,  Duftus  communis  choledochus.  G,  Vena  porta- 
rum.  H,  Artevia  hepatica.  I  I,  The  ftomach. 
K  K,  Venx  &  arterix  gaftro-epiploicx,  dextrx  & 
ffniftrce.  L  L,  Venae  &  arterix  coronarix  ventriculi. 
M,  The  'fpleen.  N  N,  Mefocolcn,  with  its  veffels. 
OOO,  Inteftinum  colon.  P,  One  of  the  ligaments 
of  the  colon,  which  is  a  bundle  of  longitudinal  mufeu- 
lar  fibres.  QQQO.  Jejunum  and  ilium.  R  R,  Sig¬ 
moid  flexure  of  the  colon  with  the  ligament  continued, 
and  over  S,  The  rectum  inteftinum.  T  T,  Levators 
ani.  U,  Sphinfter  ani.  V,  The  place  to  which  the 
proftate  gland  is  connected.  \\ ,  I  he  sinus. 

Fro.  4.  Shows  the  Heart  cf  a  Fcctus  at  the  full 
time,  with  the  Right  Auricle  cut  open  to  ihow 
the  Foramen  Ovale,  or  paffage  between  both  Au- 

’af  The  right  ventricle,  b,  The  left  ventricle, 
r  c,  The  outer  fide  of  the  right  auricle  ftretched  out. 
d  d.  The  pofterior  fide,  which  forms  the  anterior  fide 
of  the  feptum.  e,  The  foramen  ovale,  with  the  mem¬ 
brane  or' valve  which  covers  the  left  fide,  t,  >  ena  ca¬ 


va  inferior  palling  through  g,  A  portion  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm. 

Fig.  J.  Shows  the  Heart  and  Large  Veflels  of  a  Foe- 
tus  at  the  full  time. 

a,  The  left  ventricle,  b,  The, right  ventricle,  c,  A 
part  of  the  light  auricle,  d,  Left  auricle,  e  e,  The 
right  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  f,  Aiteria 
pulmonalis.  g  g,  The  left  branch  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  with  a  number  of  its  larged  branches  ditfe^led 
from  the  lungs,  h,  The  canalis  arterioiUs.  i,  The 
arch  of  the  aorta,  k  k,  The  aorta  defeendens.  1,  The 
left  fubclavian  artery,  m,  The  left  carotid  artery, 
n,  The  right  carotid  artery,  o,  The  right  fubclavian 
artery,  p,  The  origin  of  the  right  carotid  and  right 
fubclavian  arteries  hi  one  common  trunk,  q,  The  ve¬ 
na  cava  fuperior  or  defeendens.  r,  1  he  right  com¬ 
mon  fubclavian  vein,  s.  The  leit  common  fubclavian 

vein.  . 

N.  B.  All  the  parts  deferibed  in  this  figure  are  t® 
be  found  in  the  adult,  except  the  canalis  arteriofus. 

Plate  XXVIII. 

Fig.  i.  Exhibits  the  more  fuperficial  Lymphatic  Vef¬ 
fels  of  the  Lower  Extremity. 

A,  The  fpine  of  the  os  ilium.  B,  The  os  pubis. 
C,  The  iliac  artery.  D,  The  knee.  E,  E,  F,  Branches 
of  the  crural  artery.  G,  The  mufculus  gaftrocnemius. 
H;  The  tibia.  I,  The  tendon  of  the  mufculus  tibia¬ 
lis  anticus.  On  the  out-lines,  a,  A  lymphatic  veflel 
belonging  to  the  top  of  the  foot,  b,  Its  fird  dbifion 
into  branches,  c,  c,  c,  Other  divifions  of  the  fame 
lymphatic  veflel.  d,  A  fmall  lymphatic  gland,  e,  I  he 
lymphatic  veffels  which  lie  between  the  ikm  and  the 
mufcles  of  the  thigh,  f,  f,-Two  lymphatic  glands  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  below  the  groin,  g  g, 
thcr  glands,  h,  A  lymphatic  veffel  which  paffes  by 
the  fide  of  thofe  glands  without  communicating  with 
them  ;  and,  bending  towards  the  infide  ot  the  groin  at 

ffiL opens  into  the  lymphatic  gland  (k).  1, 1,  Lympha  c 
elands  in  the  groin,  which  are  common  to  the  lympha- 
fic  veflels  of  the  genitals  and  thofe  of  the  ower  extre¬ 
mity.  m,  n,  A  plexus  of  lymphatic  veffels  paffing  on 
the  infide  of  the  iliac  artery. 

Fig.  2.  Exhibits  a  back  View  of  the  Lower  Extremity, 
differed  fo  as  to  fliow  the  deeper-feated  Lymphatic 
Veffels  which  accompany  the  Arteries. 

A  The  os  pubis.  B,  The  tuberofity  of  the  if- 
chium.  C,  That  part  of  the  os  ilium  which  was  ar¬ 
ticulated  with  the  os  facrum.  I),  The  extremity  or 
the  iliac  artery  appearing  above  the  groin.  L,  1  he 
knee  F  F,  The  two  cut  furfaces  of  the  triceps 
mufcle,  which  was  divided  to  Ihow  the  lymphatic  vef¬ 
fels  that  pals  through  its  perforation  along  with  the 
crural  artery.  G,  The  edge  of  the  mufculus  gracilis. 
H  The  ^aftrocnemins  and  foleus,  much  ihrunk  by 
being  dried,  and  by  the  foleus  being  feparated  from 
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Of  the  the  tibia  to  -expofc  the  veflels.  I,  The  heel.  K,  The 
Abdomen.  .fcie  Qf  tfoe  f00t<  L,  The  fuperficial  lymphatic- veflels 
paffing  over  the  knee,  to  get  to  the  thigh.  On  the 
out- lines ;  M,  The  pofterior  tibial  artery,  a,  A  lym¬ 
phatic  veflel  accompanying  the  pofterior  tibial  artery, 
b,  The  fame  veflel  crofting  the  artery,  c,  A  fmall 
lymphatic  gland,  thro*  which  this-deep-feated  lymphatic 
veflel  pafles.  d,  The  lymphatic  veflel  palling  under  a 
fmall  part  of  the  foleus,  which  is  left  attached  to  the 
bone,  the  reft  being  removed,  e,  The  lymphatic  vef- 
fel  crofting  the  popliteal  artery,  f,  g,  h,  Lymphatic 
glands  in  the  ham,  through  which  the  lymphatic  vef- 
fel  pafles.  i,  The  lymphatic  veflel  palling  with  the 
crural  artery,  through  the  perforation  of  the  triceps 
mufcle.  k,  The  lymphatic  veflel,  after  it  has  palled 
the  perforation  of  the  triceps,  dividing  into  branches 
which  embrace  the  artery  (1).  m,  A  lymphatic  gland 
belonging  to  the  deep-feated  lymphatic  veflel.  At  this 
place  thofe  veflels  pafs  to  the  fore  part  of  the  groin, 
where  they  communicate  with  the  fuperficial  lympha¬ 
tic  velTels.  n,  A  part  of  the  fuperficial  lymphatic  vef- 
fel  appearing  on  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.. 

Fig.  3.  Exhibits  the  Trunk  of  the  Human  Subject, 

prepared  to  lliow  the  Lymphatic  VelTels  and  the. 

Ducftus  Thoracicus. 

A,  The  neck.  BB,  The  two  jugular  veins?. 
C,  The  vena  cava  fuperior.  D  D  D  D,  The  fub- 
clavian  veins.  E,  The  beginning  of  the  aorta,  pulled 
to  the  left  lide  by  means  of  a  ligature,  in  order  to 
fhow  the  thoracic  duff:  behind  it.  F,  The  branches 
arifing  from  the  curvature  of  the  aorta.  G  G,  The 
two  carotid  arteries.  H  H,  The  firft  ribs.  1  I,  The 
trachea.  K  K,  The  fpine.  L  L,  The  vena  azygos. 
MM,  The  defcending  aorta.  N,  The  coeliac  artery, 
dividing  into  three  branches  O,  The  fuperior  mefen- 
teric  artery.  P,  The  right  crus  diaphipigmatis. 

The  two  kidneys.  R,  The  right  emulgent  ar¬ 
tery.  ~  S  S,  The  external  iliac  arteries,  gd,  Tire 
mufculi  pfox.  T,  The  internal  iliac  artery..  U,  The 
cavity  of  the  pelvis.  X  X,  The  fpine  of  the  os  ilium. 
Y  Y,  The  groins.  a9  A  lymphatic-  gland  in  the 
groin,  into  which  lymphatic  veflels  from  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremity  are  feen  to  enter,  b  b9  The  lymphatic  veflels 
of  the  lower  extremities  palling  under  Poupart’s  liga¬ 
ment.  c  c,  A  plexus  of  the  lymphatic  veflels  lying  on 
each  fide  of  the  pelvis.  The  pfoas  mufcle  with 
lymphatic  veflels  lying  upon  its  infide.  e ,  A  plexus 
of  lymphatics,  which  having  pafled  over  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis  at  (r),  having  entered  the  cavity  of  the  pel¬ 
vis,  and  received  the  lymphatic  veflels  belonging  to  the 
vifcera  contained  in  that  cavity,  next  afcends,  and  paf- 
fes  behind  the  iliac  artery  to  (^).  f  Some  lymphatic 
veflels  of  the  left  fide  pafling  over  the  upper  part  of 
the  os  facrum,  to  meet  thofe  of  the  right  fide,  g ,  The 
right  pfoas,  with  a  large  plexus  of  lymphatics  lying  on 
its  infide.  h  A,  The  plexus  lying  on  each  fide  of  the 
fpine.  1  /  i,  Spaces  occupied  by  the  lymphatic  glands. 
L  The  trunk  of  the  laffeals,  lying  on  the  under  fide  of 
the  fuperior  mefenteric  artery.  /,  The  fame  dividing 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  pafles  on  each  tide  of 
the  aorta ;  that  of  the  right  fide  being  feen  to  enter 
the  thoracic  duff  at  (w).  m9  The  thoracic  duff  be¬ 
ginning  from.,  the  large  lymphatics.  «,  The  duff  pafs- 
ing  under  the  lower  part  of  the  crus  diaphragmatic 
N°  19. 
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and  under  the  right  emulgent  artery.  The  thora-  Of  the 
cic  duff  penetrating  the  thorax.  />,  Some  lymphatic  Abdomen.- 

veil’d s  joining  that  duff  in  the  thorax.  q9  The  tho- - “V— -1 

racic  duff  palling  under  the  curvature  of  the  aorta  to 
get  to  the  left  fubclavian  vein.  The  .aorta  being  drawn 
a  fide  to  fhow  the  duff.  r9  A  plexus  of  lymphatic  vef 
fels  pafling  upon  the  trachea  from  the  thyroide  gland 
to  the  thoracic  duff. 

Plate  XXVI. 

Fig.  1.  Re.prefents  the  Under  and  Pofterior  Sid6  of  the" 

Bladder  of  Urine,  &c. 

a,  The  bladder,  b  b,  The  .insertion  of  the  ureters; 
c  c.  The  vafa  deferentia,  which  convey  the  femen  from 
the  teilicles  to  d  d,  The  veficulae  feminales, — and  pafs 
through  e,  The  proftate  gland,  to  difeharge  thcmfelves 
into  f,  The  beginning  of  the  urethra. 

Fig.  2  A  Tranfverfe  Seffion  of  the  Penis. 

g  g,  Corpora  cavernofa  penis,  h,  Corpus  caverno- 
fum  urethrae,  i,  Urethra,  k.  Septum  penis.  11,  The 
feptUTii  between  the  corpus  cavernoium  urethrae  and 
that  of  the  penis. 

Fig.  3:  A  Longitudinal  Seffron  of  the  Penis. 

m  m,  The  corpora  cavernofa  penis,  divided  by 
The  feptum  penis,  n,  The  corpus  cavernofum  glan- 
dis,  which  is  the  continuation  of  that  of  the  urethra. 

Fig.  4.  Reprefents  the  Female  Organs  of  Genera* 
tion. 

a,  That  fide  of  the  uterus  which  is  next  the  os  fa¬ 
crum.  I,  Its  fundus.  2,  Its  cervix,  b  b,  The  Fal¬ 
lopian  or  uterine  tubes,  which  open  into  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus  ; — but  the  other  end  is  open  within  the  pel¬ 
vis,  and .  furrounded  by  c  c,  The  fimbrbe.  d  d,  The 
ovaria.  e,  The  os  internum  uteri,  or.  mouth  of  the 
womb.  ff,  The  ligamenta  rotunda,  which  pafles 
without  the  belly,  and  is  fixed  to  the  labia  pudendh 
g  g,  The  cut  edges  of  the  ligamenta  lata,  which  con- 
neffs  the  uterus  to  the  pelvis,  h,  The  infide  of  the* 
vagina,  i,  The  orifice  of  the  urethra,  k.  The  cli¬ 
toris  furrounded  by  ^1,)  The  praeputium.  m  m,  The 
labia  pudendi.  n  n,  The  nympho. 

Fig.  5.  Shows  the  6permatie  Duffs  «of  the  Tefticle 
filled  with  Mercury. 

A,  The  vas  deferens.  B,  Its  beginning,  which 
forms  the  pofterior  part  of  the  epididymis.  C,  The 
middle  of  the  epididymis,  compnfed  of  ferpentine 
duffs.  D,  The  head  or  anterior  part  of  the  epididy¬ 
mis  unravelled,  e  e  e  e,  Tire  whole  duds  which  com- 
pofe  the  head  of  the  epididymis  unravelled,  f  f,  The 
vafa  defer entia.  g  g,  Rete  teitis.  h  h,  Some  rectili¬ 
neal  dudts  w  hich  lend  off  the  vafa  deferentia.  i  i.  The 
fubltance  of  the  tefticle. 

Fig.  6.  The  Right  Tefticle  entire,  and  the  Epididy¬ 
mis  filled  with  Mercury. 

A,  The  beginning  of  the  vas  deferens.  B,  The  vas 
deferens  afeending  towards  the  abdomen.  C,  T  he  po¬ 
ll  erior  part  of  the  epididymis,  named  globus  minor . 

D,  The  fpermatic  veflels  inclofed  in  cellular  fubftance. 

E,  The  body  of  the  epididymis.  F,  Its  head,  named 
globus  major.  G,  Its  beginning  from  the  tefticle. 

H,  The  body  of  the  tefticle,  inclofed  in  the  tunica  al¬ 
buginea. 
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many  months  in  very  large  quantities,  if  the  woman 
fuckles  her  child. 

The  operation  of  fusion  depends  on  the  principles 
of  the  air-pump,  and  the  flow  of  milk  through  the 
lactiferous  tubes  is  facilitated  by  their  being  ftretched 
out. 

The  milk,  examined  chemically,  appears  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  oil,  mucilage,  and  water,  and  of  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  fugar.  The  generality  of  phyfiolo- 
gifts  have  fuppofed  that,  like  the  chyle,  it  frequently 
retains  the  properties  of  the  aliment  and  medicines  ta¬ 
ken  into  the  ftomach  ;  but  from  feme  late  experi¬ 
ments  *,  this  fuppolition  appears  to  be  ill  founded*  *  7 earn,  de 

Med.  1781. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  Pleura . 


THE  thorax,  or  CHEST,  is  that  cavity  of  the 
trunk  which  extends  from  the  clavicles,  or  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  to  the  diaphragm,  and  includes 
the  vital  organs,  which  are  the  heart  and  lungs  ;  and 
likewife  the  trachea  and  cefophagus. — This  cavity  is 
formed  by  the  ribs  and  vertebrae  cf  the  back,  covered 
by  a  great  number  of  mufcles,  and  by  the  common  in¬ 
teguments,  and  anteriorly  by  two  glandular  bodies 
called  th  breafis.  The  fpaces  between  the  ribs  are 
filled  up  by  mufcular  fibres,  which  from  their  iituation 
are  called  intercopal  mufcles . 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Breafls . 

The  breafls  may  be  defined  to  be  two  large  conglo¬ 
merate  glands,  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  adipofe 
membrane.  The  glandular  part  is  compofed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  minute  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves. 

The  arteries  are  derived  from  two  different  trunks ; 
one  of  which  is  called  the  internal ,  and  the  other  the 
external ,  mammary  artery .  The  firft  of  thefe  arifes  from 
the  fubclavian,  and  the  latter  from  the  axillary. 

The  veins  every  where  accompany  the  arteries,  and 
are  diftinguifhed  by  the  fame  name.  The  nerves  are 
chiefly  from  the  vertebral  pairs.  Like  all  other  con¬ 
glomerate  glands,  the  breafls  are  made  up  of  a  great 
many  fmall  diftinft  glands,  in  which  the  milk  is  fe- 
creted  from  the  ultimate  branches  of  arteries.  The 
excretory  dufts  of  thefe  feveral  glands,  gradually  uni¬ 
ting  as  they  approach  the  nipple,  form  the  tubuli  lafti- 
feri,  which  are  ufually  more  than  a  dozen  in  number, 
and  open  at  its  apex,  but  have  little  or  no  communica¬ 
tion,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  at  the  root  of  the  nipple. 
Thefe  duds,  in  their  courfe  from  the  glands,  are  fur- 
xounded  by  a  ligamentary  elaftic  fubftance,  which  ter¬ 
minates  with  them  in  the  nipple.  Both  this  fubflance, 
and  the  dufts  which  it  contains,  are  capable  of  confi- 
derable  extenfion  and  contraftion  ;  but  in  their  natural 
ftate  are  moderately  corrugated,  fo  as  to  prevent  an 
involuntary  flow  of  milk,  unlefs  the  diftending  force  be 
very  great  from  the  accumulation  of  too  great  a  quan- 
tity.  t  r 

The  whole  fubflance  of  the  nipple  is  very  fpongy 
and  elaftic  :  its  external  furface  is  uneven,  and  full  of 
fmall  tubercles.  The  nipple  is  furrounded  with  a  difk 
or  circle  of  a  different  colour,  called  the  aretla  ;  and  on 
the  infide  of  the  fkin,  under  the  areola,  are  many  feba- 
ceous  glands,  which  pour  put  a  mucus  to  defend  the 
areola  and  nipple  :  for  the  fkin  upon  thefe  parts  is  very 
thin  ;  and  the  nervous  papilla  lying  very  bare,  are  much 
expofed  to  irritation.  • 

The  breafls  are  formed  for  the  fecretion  of  milk, 
which  is  deftined  for  the  nouriffiment  of  the  child  for 
fome  time  after  its  birth.  This  fecretion  begins  to 
take  place  fo  on  after  delivery,  and  continues  to  flow  for 
Vo l.  I.  Part  II. 


The  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  every  where  lined  by  a  113 
membrane  of  a  firm  texture  called  pear  a.  It  is  compo¬ 
fed  of  two  diftinft  portions  or  bags,  which,  by  being 
applied  to  each  other  laterally,  form  a  feptum  called 
mediaftinum;  which  divides  the  cavity  into  two  parts, 
and  is  attached  pofteriorly  to  the  vertebra  of  the  back,^ 
and  anteriorly  to  the  fternum.  But  the  two  laminae  ot 
which  this  feptum  is  formed,  do  not  every  where  ad¬ 
here  to  each  other ;  for  at  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax 
they  are  feparated,  to  afford  a  lodgment  to  the  heart : 
and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity,  they,  receive  be¬ 
tween  them  the  thymus. 

The  pleura  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  arteries  and 
veins  from  the  internal  mammary  and  the  intercoftals. 

Its  nerves,  which  are  very  inconliderable,  are  derived 
chiefly  from  the  dorfal  and  intercoftal  nerves. 

The  furface  of  the  pleura,  like  that  of  the  perito¬ 
neum  and  other  membranes  lining  cavities,  is  conftant- 
ly  bedewed  with  a  ferous  moifture  (w),  which  prevents 
adhefions  of  the  vifeera. 

The  mediaftinum,  by  dividing  the  breaft  into  two  ca¬ 
vities,  obviates  many  inconveniences,  to  which  we 
fhould  otherwife  be  liable.  It  prevents  the  two  lobes  ot 
the  lungs  from  comprefling  each  other  when  we  lie  on 
one  fide  ;  and  confequently  contributes  to  the  freedom 
of  refpiration,  which  is  difturbed  by  the  leaft  preffure 
on  the  lungs.  If  the  point  of  a  fword  penetrates  be¬ 
tween  the  ribs  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  the  lungs 
on  that  fide  ceafe  to  perform  their  office ;  becaufe  the 
air  being  admitted  through  the  wound,  prevents  the 
dilatation  of  that  lobe while  the  other  lobe,  which  is 
feparated  from  it  by  the  mediaftinum,  remains  unlmrt,, 
and  continues  to  perform  its  function  as  ufual. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  Thymus . 

The  thymus  is  a  glandular  fubftance,  the  ufe  of 
which  is  not  perfeftly  afeertained,  its  excretory  duft 
not  having  yet  been  difeovered.  It  is  of  an  oblong 
5  B  figure, 


(w)  When  this  fluid  is  exhaled  in  too  great  a  quantity,  or  is  not  properly  carried  off,  it  accumulates  and  com- 
illtutes  the  hydrops  peftoris*. 
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figure,  and  is  larger  in  the  foetus  and  in  young  chil¬ 
dren  than  in  adults,  being  fornetimes  nearly  effaced  in 
very  old  fubjefts.  It  is  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
thorax,  between  the  two  laminae  of  the  mediaftinum  ; 
but  at  firft  is  not  altogether  contained  within  the  cavity 
of  the  ched,  being  found  to  border  upon  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  iternurii. 


Sect,  V.  Of  the  Trachea. 
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Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Diaphragm. 

ti 5  The  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  feparated  from  that  of 
the  abdomen,  by  a  flel'ny  and  membranous  feptum  cal¬ 
led  the  diaphragm  or  midriff.  The  greateft  part  of  it 
is  compofed  of  mufcular  fibres  ;  and  on  this  account 
fyftematic  writers  ufually  place  it  very  properly  among 
the  mufcles.  Its  middle  part  is  tendinous,  and  it  is 
covered  by  the  pleura  above,  and  by  the  peritoneum 
below.  It  feems  to  have  been  improperly  named  Jcp- 
tutti  tranfverfum,  as  it  does  not  matte  a  plane  tranf- 
verfe  divilion  of  the  two  cavities,  but  forms  a  kind  of 
vault,  the  fore  part  of  which  is  attached  to  the  ffer- 
num.  Laterally  it  is  fixed  to  the  lad  of  the  true  ribs, 
and  to  all  the  falfe  ribs  ;  and  its  lower  and  poderior 
part  is  attached  to  the  vertebra  lumborum,  where  it 
may  be  laid  to  be  divided  into  two  portions  or  crura 

The  principal  arteries  of  the  diaphragm  are  derived 
from  the  aorta,  and  its  veins  pafs  into  the  vena  cava. 
Its  nerves  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  cervical  pairs. 
It  affords  a  paflage  to  the  vena  cava  through  its  tendi¬ 
nous  part,  and  to  the  cefophagus  through  its  flelhy 
portion.  The  aorta  pafies  down  behind  it  between  its 
crura. 

The  diaphragm  not  only  ferves  to  divide  the  thorax 
from  the  abdomen,  but  by  its  mufcular  ftrudture  is 
rendered  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  refpiration.  When 
its  fibres  contrail:,  its  convex  fide,  which  is  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  thorax,  becomes  gradually  flat,  and  by  in- 
creafing  the  cavity  of  the  breaft,  affords  room  for  a 
complete  dilatation  of  the  lungs,  by  means  of  the  air 
which  is  then  drawn  into  them  by  the  ail  of  infpira- 
tion.  The  fibres  of  the  diaphragm  then  relax  ;  and  as 
it  refumes  its  former  ftate,  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  be¬ 
comes  gradually  diminifhed,  and  the  air  is  driven  out 
again  from  the  lungs  by  a  motion  contrary  to  the  for¬ 
mer  one,  called  exfpiration. 

It  is  in  fome  meafure,  by  means  Or  the  diaphragm, 
that  we  void  the  feces  at  the  anus,  and  empty  the  uri¬ 
nary  bladder.  Belides  thefe  offices,  the  adts  of  cough¬ 
ing,  freezing,  fpeakmg,  laughing,  gaping,  and  fighing, 
could  not  take  place  without  its  affiftance  ;  and  the 
gentle  preffiire  which  all  the  abdominal  vifeera  receive 
from  its  conftant  and  regular  motion,  cannot  fail  to  af- 
fift  in  the  performance  of  the  feveral  iun&ions  which 
were  aicribed  to  thofe  vifeera. 


The  trachea,  or  windpipe,  is  a  cartilaginous  and  xi6 
membranous  canal,  through  which  the  air  paifes  into 
the  lungs.  Its  upper  part,  which  is  called  the  larynx ^ 
is  compofed  of  five  cartilages.  The  uppermoft  of  thefe 
cartilages  is  placed  over  the  glottis  or  mouth  of  the 
larynx,  and  is  called  epiglottis,  which  has  been  before 
fpoken  of,  as  clofmg  the  paflage  to  the  lungs  in  the 
aft  of  fw allowing.  At  the  fides  of  the  glottis  are  pla¬ 
ced  the  two  arytenoide  cartilages,  which  are  of  a  very 
complex  figure,  not  eafy  to  be  deferibed.  The  ante¬ 
rior  and  larger  part  of  the  larynx  is  made  up  of  two 
cartilages  ;  one  of  which  is  called  thyroides  or  feuttfer- 
niis,  from  its  being  fhaped  like  a  buckler  ;  and  the 
other  cricoides  or  annularis ,  from  its  refembling  a  ring. 

Both  thefe  cartilages  may  be  felt  immediately  under 
the  Ikin ;  at  the  fore  part  of  the  throat,  and  the  thy¬ 
roides,  by  its  convexity,  forms  an  eminence  called  p&- 
mum  as  amt,  which  is  ufually  more  confiderable  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female  fubjedh 

All  thefe  cartilages  are  united  to  each  other  by- 
means  of  very  elaftic,  ligamentous  fibres  ;  and  are  ena¬ 
bled,  by  the  affiftance  of  their  feveral  mufcles,  to  dilate 
or  contract  the  paflage  of  the  larynx,  and  to  perform 
that  variety  of  motion  which  feems  to  point  out  the 
larynx  as  the  principal  organ  of  the  voice  ;  tor  when 
the  air  pafles  out  through  a  wound  in  the  trachea,  it 
produces  no  found. 

Thefe  cartilages  are  moiftened  by  a  mucus,  which 
feems  to  be  fecreted  by  minute  glands  fituated  near 
them.  The  upper  part  of  the  trachea  is  covered  ante¬ 
riorly  and  laterally  by  a  confiderable  body,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  of  a  glandular  ftru&ure,  and  from  its 
fituation  near  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  called  the  thyroid 
gland ;  though  its  excretory  du<ft  has  not  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered,  or  its  real  ufe  afeertained. 

The  glottis  is  interiorly  covered  by  a  very  fine  mem¬ 
brane,  which  is  moiftened  by  a  conftant  fupply  of  a 
watery  fluid.  From  the  larynx,  the  canal  begins  to 
take  the  name  of  trachea  or  afpera  arteria,  and  extends 
from  thence  as  far  down  as  the  third  or  fourth  verte¬ 
bra  of  the  back,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches, 
which  are  the  right  and  left  bronchial  tube.  Each  of 
thefe  bronchi  (y)  ramifies  through  the  fubftance  of 
that  lobe  of  the  lungs,  to  which  it  is  diftributed,  by 
an  infinite  number  of  branches,  which  are  formed  of 
cartilages  feparated  from  each  other  like  thole  ot  the 
trachea,  by  an  intervening  membranous  and  ligamen¬ 
tary  fubftance.  Each  of  thefe  cartilages  is  of  an  angu¬ 
lar  figure ;  and  as  they  become  gradually  lefs  and  lefs 
in  their  diameter,  the  lower  ones  are  in  fome  meafure 
received  into  thofe  above  them,  when  the  lungs,  after 
being  inflated,  gradually  collapfe  by  the  air  being  puih- 

ed 


(xl  Anatomical  writers  have  ufually  deferibed  the  diaphragm  as  being  made  up  of  two  mufcles  united  by 

a  middle  tendon  ;  arid  thefe  two  portions  or  crura  form  what  they  fpeak  of  as  the  inferior  mujut ,  ariling  flora 

found  to  u  fernowl.,,  (honor  ,„d  thioker  than  tho  loft,  and  M. 
Portal  who  has  publiihed  a  memoir  on  the  affion  of  the  lungs  on  the  aorta  in  refpiration,  obierves,  that  the 
left  bronchial  tube  is  clofely  contrafted  by  the  aorta  ;  and  from  iome  experiments  he  is  induced  to  conclude, 
That  in  the  firil  reflations,  the  air  Only  enters  into  the  right  lobe  of  the  lungs.  Me  moires  de  t  Acadanu 
R.oyale  dss  Sciences ,  1 769. 
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Of  the  ed  out  from  them  in  exfpiration.  As  the  branches  of 
Thorax  t]le  bronchi  become  more  minute,  their  cartilages  be¬ 


come  more  and  more  angular  and  membranous,  till  at 
kno-th  they  are  found  to  be  perfeilly  membranous,  and 
at  la  ft  become  invifible. 

The  trachea  is  furnilhed  with  flefhy  or  mufcular 
fibres  ;  fome  of  which  pafs  through  its  whole  extent 
longitudinally,  while  the  others  are  carried  round  it  in 
a  circular  direction ;  fo  that  by  the  contraction  or  re¬ 
laxation  of  thefe  fibres,  it  is  enabled  to  ihorten  or 
lengthen  itfelf,  and  likewife  to  dilate  or  contraft  the 

diameter  of  its  paffage.  .  „  ,  . 

Tlie  trachea  and  its  branches,  in  all  their  ramihca- 
tions,  are  furnilhed  with  a  great  number  of  fmall  glands 
which  are  lodged  in  their  cellular  fubftance,  and  dif- 
charge  a  mucous  fluid  on  the  inner  furface  of  thefe  tubes. 

The  cartilages  of  the  trachea,  by  keeping  it  con- 
flantly  open,  afford  a  free  paffage  to  the  air,  which  we 
are  obliged  to  be  inceffantly  refpiring  ;  and  its  mem¬ 
branous  part,  by  being  capable  of  contraction  and  di¬ 
latation,  enables  us  to  receive  and  expel  the  air  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  quantity,  and  with  more  or  lefs  veloci¬ 
ty,  as  may  be  required  in  finging  or  in  declamation. 
This  membranous  ftrufture  of  the  trachea  poftenorly, 
feems  likewife  to  aflift  in  the  defcent  of  the  food,  by 
preventing  that  impediment  to  its  paffage  down  the 
oefophagus,  which  might  be  expected  if  the  cartilages 

were  complete  rings.  , 

The  trachea  receives  its  arteries  from  the  carotid 
and  fubclavian  arteries,  and  its  veins  pafs  into  the  ju¬ 
gulars.  Its  nerves  arife  from  the  recurrent  branch  oi 
the  eighth  pair,  and  from  the  cervical  plexus. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  the  Lungs. 

M  The  lungs  fill  the  greater  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
breaft.  They  are  of  a  foft  and  fpongy  texture,  and 
are  divided  into  two  lobes,  which  are  feparated  from 
each  other  by  the  mediaftinum,  and  are  externa  ly  co¬ 
vered  by  a  production  of  the  pleura.  Each  of  thefe  is 
divided  into  two  or  three  leffer  lobes ;  and  we  common¬ 
ly  find  three  in  the  right  fide  of  the  cavity,  and  tvo  in 

l^To  difcover  the  ftruCture  of  the  lungs,  it  is  required 
to  follow  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchi,  which  were 
defcribed  in  the  laft  feCtion.  Thefe  becoming  gradu¬ 
ally  more  and  more  minute,  at  length  terminate  in 
cellular  fpaces  or  vef.cles,  which  make  up  the  greateft 
part  of  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs,  and  readily  commu- 

nicate  with  w  poffefs  but  little  fenfibility. 

Their  nemef,  which  are  fmall,  and  few  in  number  are 
derived  from  the  intercoftal  and  eighth  pair.  ft  h.s  laft 
pair  having  reached  the  thorax,  fends  off  a  branch  on 

yyngeal" ne^es^t  their  origin^an^ninial  is  deprived  of 

*tS There  are  two  feries  of  arteries  which  carry  blood 
to  die  lungs:  thefe  are  the  arten*  bronchiales,  and  the 

PUThenaneSbronchiaks  begin  ufually  by  two  branch- 
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es  ;  one  of  which  commonly  arifes  from  the  right  in¬ 
tercoftal,  and  the  other  from  the  trunk  of  the  aorta: 
but  fometimes  there  are  three  of  thefe  arteries,  and  in 
fome  fub}eds  only  one.  The  life  of  thefe  arteries  is 
to  ferve  for  the  nouriftiment  of  the  lungs,  and  their  ra¬ 
mifications  are  feen  creeping  every  where  on  the  branch¬ 
es  of  the  bronchi.  The  blood  is  brought  back  from 
them  by  the  bronchial  vein  into  the  vena  azygos. 

The  pulmonary  artery  and  vein  are  not  intended  for 
the  nouriftiment  of  the  lungs ;  but  the  blood  in  it« 
paffage  through  them  is  deftined.  to  undergo  fome 
changes,  or  to  acquire  certain  efiential  properties  (from 
theudion  of  the  air),  which  it  has  loft  in  its  circula¬ 
tion  through  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  pul¬ 
monary  artery  receives  the  blood  from  the  right  ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  heart,  and  dividing  into  two  branches,  ac¬ 
companies  the  bronchi  every  where,  by  its  ramifications 
through  the  lungs ;  and  the  blood  is  afterwards  con¬ 
veyed  back  by  the  pulmonary  vein,  which  gradually 
forming  a  confiderable  trunk,  goes  to  empty  itfelf  into 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  fo  that  the  quantity  of 
blood  which  enters  into  the  lungs,  is  perhaps  greater 
than  that  which  is  fent  in  the  fame  proportion  of  time 
through  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 


Sect.  VII.  Of  Refpiration . 

Respiration conftitutes  one  of  thofe  fundions which 
are  properly  termed  vital,  as  being  elfential  to  life  ;  for 
to  live  and  to  breathe  are  in  fad  fynonymous  terms. 
It  confifts  in  an  alternate  contradion  and  dilatation  of 
the  thorax,  by  firft  infpiring  air  into  the  lungs,  and 
then  expelling  it  from  them  in  exfpiration. 

It  will  perhaps  be  eafy  to  diftinguifh  and  point  out 
the  feveral  phenomena  of  refpiration  ;  but  to  explain 
their  phyfical  caufe  will  be  attended  with  difficulty  : 
for  it  will  naturally  be  enquired,  how  the  lungs,  when 
emptied  of  the  air,  and  contraded  by  exfpiration,  be¬ 
come  again  inflated,  they  themfelves .  being  perfedly 
paffive  ?  How  the  ribs  are  elevated  in  oppofition  to 
their  own  natural  fituation  ?  and  why  the  diaphragm  is 
contraded  downwards  towards  the  abdomen .  Were  we 
to  affiert  that  the  air,  by  forcing  its  way  into  the  cavity 
of  the  lungs,  dilated  them,  and  confequently  elevated 
the  ribs,  and  prefled  down  the  diaphragm,  we.  mould 
fpeak  erroneoufly.  What  induces  the  firft  inspiration, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain ;  but  after  an  animal  has  once 
refpired,  it  would  feem  likely  that  the  blood,  after  ex¬ 
fpiration,  finding  its  paffage  through  the  lungs  obftrud- 
ed,  becomes  a  ftimulus  which  induces  the  intercoftal 
mufcles  and  the  diaphragm  to  contrad,  and  enlarge  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  in  confequence  perhaps  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  nervous  influence,  which  we  will  not  here  attempt 
to  explain.  The  air  then  nifties  into  the  lungs  ;  every 
branch  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  aft  the  cellular  fpa¬ 
ces  into  which  they  open,  become  fully  dilated  ,  and 
the  pulmonary  veifeU  being  equally  d.ftended,  the  blood 
flows  through  them  with  eafe.  But  as  the  ftimulus 
which  firft  occafioned  this  dilatation  ceafes  to  operate, 
the  mufcles  gradually  contract,  the-diaphragm  rifes  up¬ 
wards  again,  and  diminifhes  the  cavity  of  the  cheft  ;  the 
ribs  return  to  their  former  ftate  ;  and  as  the  air  palfes 
out  in  exfpiration,  the  lungs  gradually  <x01apffi,  and  a 
Stance  to  the  paffage  of  the  blood  again  takes  place 
But  the  heart  continuing^  to  receive  and  ^ipeUk 
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rrh  ^  ^lood,  the  pulmonary  artery  begins  again  to  be  diftend- 
t  **rax  ed,  the  ftimulus  is  renewed,  and  the  fame  prbcefs  is 
~  "  repeated,  and  continues  to  be  repeated,  in  a  regular 
fucceflion  during  life  :  for  though  the  mufcles  of  refpi- 
ration,  having  a  mixed  motion,  are  (unlike  the  heart) 
in  lome  meatiire  dependent  on  the  will,  yet  no  human 
being,  after  having  once  refpired,  can  live  many  mo¬ 
ments  without  it.  In  an  attempt  to  hold  one’s  breath, 
the  blood  foon  begins  to  diflend  the  veins,  which  are 
unable  to  empty  their  contents  into  the  heart ;  and  we 
are  able  only,  during  a  very  little  time,  to  refill  the  fti- 
mulus  to  infpiration.  In  drowning,  the  circulation 
feems  to  be  flopped  upon  this  principle  ;  and  in  hang¬ 
ing,  the  preflure  made  on  the  jugular  veins  may  co¬ 
operate  with  the  ftoppage  of  refpiration  in  bringing  on 
death. 

Till  within  thefe  few  years  phvfiologifls  were  entire¬ 
ly  ignorant  of  the  ule  of  refpiration.  Jt  was  at  length 
difcovered  in  part  by  the  illuftrious  Dr  Priellly.  He 
found  that  the  air  exfpired  by  animals  was  phlogiftica- 
ted  ;  and  that  the  air  was  fitter  for  refpiration,  or  for 
iupporting  animal  life,  in  proportion  as  it  was  freer 
irom  the  phlogiftic  principle.  It  had  long  been  obfer- 
ved,  that  the  blood  in  palling  through  the  lungs  ac¬ 
quired  a  more  florid  colour.  He  therefore  fufpe&ed, 
that  it  was  owing  to  its  having  imparted  phlogifton  to 
the  air:  and  he  fatisfied  hitnfelf  of  the  truth  of  this 
idea  by  exper  iments,  which  (ho wed,  that  the  craflamen- 
tum  of  extravafated  blood,  phlogiflicated  air  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  loll  its  dark  colour.  He  farther  found, 
that  blood  thus  reddened  had  a  llrong  attraction  for 
phlogifton  ;  info  much  that  it  was  capable  of  taking  it 
from  phlogiflicated  air,  thereby  becoming  of  a  darker 
colour.  From  hence  it  appeared  that  the  blood,  in  its 
circulation  through  the  arterial  fyflem,  imbibes  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  phlogifton,  which  is  difcharged 
from  it  to  the  air  in  the  lungs. 

This  difcovery  has  fince  been  prolecuted  by  two  very- 
ingenious  phyfiologifts,  Dr  Crawford  and  Mr  Elliot. 
It  had  been  ihown  by  protefTors  Black  and  Irvine,  that 
different  bodies  have  different  capacities  for  containing 
fire.  For  example,  that  oil  and  water,  when  equally 
hot  to  the  fenle  and  the  thermometer,  contain  differ¬ 
ent  proportions  of  that  principle  ;  and  that  unequal 
quantities  of  it  are  required,  in  order  to  raife  thofe 
fubitances  to  like  temperatures.  The  enquiries  of  Dr 
Crawford  and  Mr  Elliot  tend  to  prove,  that  the  ca¬ 
pacities  of  bodies  for  containing  fire  are  diminilhed  by 
the  addition  of  phlogifton,  and  increafed  by  its  repara¬ 
tion:  the  capacity  of  calx  of  anatomy,  for  example, 
being  greater  than  that  of  the  anatomy  itfelf.  Com¬ 
mon  air  contains  a  great  quantity  of  fire  ;  combuftible 
bodies  very  little.  In  combuftion,  a  double  elective 
attraction  takes  place  ;  the  phlogifton  of  the  body  be¬ 
ing  transferred  to  the  air,  the  fire  contained  in  the  air 
to  the  combuftible  body.  But  as  the  capacity  of  the 
latter  is  not  increafed  fo  much  as  that  of  the  former  is 
diminilhed,  only  part  of  the  extricated  fire  will  be  ab- 
forbed  by  the  body.  The  remainder  therefore  will  raife 
the  temperature  of  the  compound  ;  and  hence  we  may 
.account  for  the  lieat  attending  combuftion.  As  the 
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ufc  of  refpiration  is  to  dephlogifticate  the  blood,  it  feems 
probable,  that  a  like  double  elective  attraClion  takes 
place  in  this  procefs  ;  the  phlogifton  of  the  blood  be- ' 
ing  transferred  to  the  air,  and  the  fire  contained  in  the 
air  to  the  blood  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  ca¬ 
pacities  being  eqnal?  the  whole  of  the  extricated  fire  is 
abforbed  by  the  latter.  The  blood  in  this  (late  circu¬ 
lating  through  the  body,  imbibes  phlogifton,  and  of 
courfe  gives  out  its  fire  ;  part  only  of  which  is  abforb- 
ed  by  the  parts  fumifhing  the  phlogifton,  the  remain¬ 
der,  as  in  combuftion,  becoming  feniible  ;  and  is  there¬ 
fore  the  caufe  of  the  heat  of  the  body,  or  -what  is  call¬ 
ed  animal  heat. 

In  confirmation  of  this  do&rine  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  the  venous  blood  contains  lefs  fire  than  the  arte¬ 
rial  ;  combuftible  bodies  lefs  than  incombuftible  ones ; 
and  that  air  contains  lefs  of  this  principle,  according 
as  it  is  rendered,  by  combination  with  phlogifton,  lefs 
fit  for  refpiration  (z). 

In  afcending  very  high  mountains,  refpiration  is 
found  to  become  lhort  and  frequent,  and  fometimes  to 
be  attended  with  a  fpitting  of  blood.  Thefe  fymptoms 
feem  to  be  occalioned  by  the  air  being  too  rare  and 
thin  to  dilate  the  lungs  fufficiently ;  and  the  blood 
gradually  accumulating  in  the  pulmonary  veffels,  fome¬ 
times  burfls  through  their  coats,  and  is  brought  up  by- 
coughing.  This  has  likewife  been  accounted  for  in  a 
different  way,  by  fuppofing  that  the  air  contained  in 
the  blood,  not  receiving  an  equal  preflure  from  that  of 
the  atmofphere,  expands,  and  at  length  ruptures  the 
very  minute  branches  of  the  pulmonary  vefiels ;  upon 
the  fame  principle  that  fruits  and  animals  put  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  are  feen  to  fwell  as  the 
outer  air  becomes  exhaulted.  But  Dr  Darwin  of 
Litchfield  has  lately  publifhed  fome  experiments,  w-hicli 
feem  to  prove,  that  no  air  or  elaflic  vapour  does  exiil 
in  the  blood- velfels,  as  has  been  generally  fuppofed  ; 
and  he  is  induced  to  impute  the  fpitting  of  blood  -which 
has  fometimes  taken  place  in  afcending  high  moun¬ 
tains,  to  accident,  or  to  violent  exertions  ;  as  it  never 
happens  to  animals  that  are  put  into  the  exhaufted  re¬ 
ceiver  of  an  air-pump,  wThere  the  diminution  of  preflure 
is  many  times  greater  than  on  the  fummit  of  the  high- 
eft  mountains. 


Of  th« 
Thorax. 


Sect.  VIII.  Of  ihe  Voice. 

R  esp  i  rat  i  on  has  already  been  defcribed  as  affording 
us  many  advantages  ;  and  next  to  that  ol  life,  its  moll 
important  life  feems  to  be  that  of  forming  the  voice 
and  fpeech.  The  ancients,  and  almoft  all  the  moderns, 
have  coniidered  the  organ  of  fpeech  as  a  kind  of  mufi- 
cal  inflrument,  which  may  be  compared  to  a  flute,  to 
an  hautboy,  to  an  organ,  &c.  and  they  argue  after  the 
following  manner. 

The  trachea,  which  begins  at  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
and  goes  to  terminate  in  the  lungs,  may  be  compared 
to  the  pipe  of  an  organ,  the  lungs  dilating  like  bellows 
during  the  time  of  infpiration ;  and  as  the  air  is  drivep 
out  from  them  in  exfpiration,  it  finds  its  palfage  ftrait- 
ened  by  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  againft  which  it 

ftrikes. 
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(7.)  See  Crawford’s  Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  Animal  Heat,  and  Elliot’s  Philofophical  Obferva. 
tions. 
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Of  the  ftrikes.  As  thefe  cartilages  are  more  or  lefs  elaftic. 
Thorax,  they  occafion  in  their  turn  more  or  lefs  vibration  in  the 
air,  and  thus  produce  the  found  of  the  voice;  the  va¬ 
riation  in  the  found  and  tone  of  which  depends  on  the 
Rate  of  the  glottis,  which,  when  ftraitened,  produces 
an  acute  tone,  and  a  grave  one  when  dilated. 

The  late  M.  Ferein  communicated  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  a  very  ingenious  theory  on  the 
formation  of  the  voice.  He  confidered  the  organ  of 
the  voice  as  a  firings  as  well  as  a  wind,  inftrument  ;  fo 
that  what  art  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  conftruCt, 
and  what  both  the  fathers  Merfenne  and  Kircher  fo 
much  wifhed  to  fee,  M.  Ferein  imagined  he  had  at 
length  diicovered  in  the  human  body.  He  obferves, 
that  there  are  at  the  edges  of  the  glottis  certain  tendi¬ 
nous  chords  placed  horizontally  acrofs  it,  which  are 
capable  of  confiderable  vibration,  fo  as  to  produce 
found,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  produced  by  the 
firings  of  a  violin  or  a  harpfichord  :  and  he  fuppofes 
that  the  air,  as  it  paifes  out  from  the  lungs,  adts  as  a 
bow  on  thefe  filings,  while  the  efforts  of  the  bread 
and  lungs  regulate  its  motion,  and  produce  the  variety 
s  of  tones.  So  that  according  to  this  fyltem  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  voice  is  not  occaiioned  by  the  dilatation  or 
contra&ion  of  the  glottis,  but  by  the  diftenfion  or  re- 
*  laxation  of  thefe  firings,  the  found  being  more  or  lefs 
acute  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  flretched 
out.  Another  writer  on  this  fubjeCt  fuppofes,  that  the 
organ  of  voice  is  a  double  inftrument,  which  produces 
in  unifon  two  founds  of  a  different  nature  ;  'one  by 
means  of  the  air  and  the  other  by  means  of  the  chords 
of  the  glottis.  Neither  of  thefe  iyftems,  however,  are 
univerfa’ly  adopted.  They  are  both  liable  to  infupe- 
xable  difficulties;  fo  that  the  manner  in  which  the  voice 
is  formed  has  never  yet  been  fatisfaCtorily  afcertained : 
we  may  obferve,  however,  that  the  found  produced  by 
the  glottis  is  not  articulated.  To  effect  this,  it  is  re¬ 
quired  to  pafs  through  the  mouth,  where  it  is  differ¬ 
ently  modified  by  the  adion  of  the  tongue,  which  is 
either  pufhed  againft  the  teeth,  or  upwards  towards  the 
palate  ;  .detaining  it  in  its  paflage,  or  permitting  it  to 
flow  freely,  by  contracting  or  dilating  the  mouth. 

Sect.  IX.  Oj  Dejetfion. 

210  By  dejeCtion  we  mean  the  aCl  of  voiding  the  feces 
at  the  an,us  ;  and  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  is  conducted  was  refer ved  for  this  part  of  the  woik, 
becaufe  it  feemed  to  require  a  knowledge  of  refpiiation 
to  he  perfectly  underitood.  # 

The  inteftines  were  deferibed  as  having  a  periftaltic 
motion,  by  which  the  feces  were  gradually  advancing 
towards  the  anus.  Now,  whenever  the  feces  are  accu¬ 
mulated  in  the  inteftinum  reCtum  in  a  lumcient  quan¬ 
tity  to  become  troublefome,  either  by  their  weigU  or 
acrimony,  they  excite  a  certain  uneaftnefs  which  in¬ 
duces  us  to  go  to  ftool.— To  effect  this,  we  begin  by 
making  a  confiderable  infpiration  ;  in  confluence  ot 
which  the  diaphragm  is  carried  downwards  towards  the 
lower  belly ;  the  abdominal  muffles  are  at  thejame 
time  contracted  in  obedience  to  the  will  ;  and  the  in¬ 
teftines  being  compreffed  oh  all  fides,  the  reliftance  o 
the  fphintter  is  overcome,  and  the  feces  pafs  out  at  the 
anus  ;  which  is  afterwards  drawn  up  by  us  longitudinal 
fibres,  which  are  called  hvatorcs  ant,  and  then  by 
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means  of  its  fphtnfter  is  again  contracted ;  but  it  fome-  Of  the 
times  happens,  as  in  dyfenteries  for  inftance,  that  the  Thorax- 
feces  are  very  liquid,  and  have  confiderable  acrimony  ; nr— ^ 
and  then  the  irritation  they  occafion  is  more  frequent, 
fo  as  to  promote  their  difeharge  without  any  preffure 
from  the  diaphragm  or  abdominal  muffles  ;  and  fome- 
times  involuntarily,  as  is  the  cafe  when  the  fphinCter 
becomes  paralytic. 

Sect.  X.  Of  the  Pericardium,  and  of  the  Heart  and 
its  Auricles. 

i2r 

The  two  membranous  bags  of  the  pleura,  which Pericar- 
were  deferibed  as  forming  the  mediaftinum,  recede  one  dium. 
from  the  other,  fo  as  to  afford  a  lodgement  to  a  firm 
membranous  fac,  in  which  the  heart  is  ffcurely  lodged; 
this  fac,  which  is  the  pericardium ,  appears  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  two  tunics,  united  to  each  other  by  cellular 
membrane. — The  outer  coat,  which  is  thick,  and  in 
fome  places  of  a  tendinous  complexion,  is  a  production 
of  the  mediaftinum;  the  inner  coat,  which  is  extreme¬ 
ly  thin,  is  reflected  over  the  auricles  and  ventricles  of 
the  heart,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  tunica  conjuncti¬ 
va,  after  lining  the  eye-lids,  is  reflected  over  the  eye. 

This  bag  adheres  to  the  tendinous  part  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  and  contains  a  coagulable  lymph,  the  liquor 
pet  tear di't,  which  ferves  to  lubricate  the  heart  and  fa¬ 
cilitate  its  motions  ;  and  feems  to  be  fecreted  and  ab- 
forbed  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  in  the  other  cavities 
of  the  body. 

The  arteries  of  the  pericardium  are  derived  from  the 
phrenic,  and  its  veins  pafs  into  veins  of  the  fame  name; 
its  nerves  are  likewife  branches  of  the  phrenic. 

The  fize  of  the  pericardium  is  adapted  to  that  of 
the  heart,  being  ufually  large  enough  to  contain  it 
loofely.  As  its  cavity  does  not  extend  to  the  fternum, 
the  lungs  cover  it  in  infpiration  ;  and  as  it  every  where 
invefts  the  heart,  it  effeanally  fecures  it  from  being  in¬ 
jured  by  lymph,  pus,  or  any  other  fluid,  extravafated 
into  the  cavities  of  the  thorax.  _  I22 

The  heart  is  a  hollow  muffle  of  a  conical  ffiape,  fl-  Heart, 
tuated  tranfverfely  between  the  two  laminae  of  the  me- and  its  au- 
diaftinum,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax;  having  its  rides, 
bafis  turned  towards  the  right  fide,  and^  its  point  or 
apex  towards  the  left. —  Its  lower  furface  is  fomewhat 
flattened  towards  the  diaphragm.  Its  bafis,  from 
which  the  great  veffels  originate,  is  covered  with  fat, 
and  it  has  two  hollow  and  fkdhy  appendages,  called 
auricles . — Round  thefe  feveral  openings,  the  heart 
feems  to  be  of  a  firm  ligamentous  texture,  from  v/hich 
all  its  fibres  feem  to  originate  ;  and  as  they  advance 
from  thence  towards  the  apex,  the  fubftance  of  the 
heart  feems  to  become  thinner.  ■. 

The  heart  includes  two  cavities  or  ventricles,  which 
are  feparated  from  each  other  by  a  flelhy  feptum  ;  one 
of  thefe  is  called  the  right,  and  the  other  the  left,  ven¬ 
tricle;  though  perhaps,  with  refpeCt  to  their  fituation, 
it  would  be  more  proper  to  diltinguifh  them  into  the 
anterior  and  pojtertor  ventricles. 

The  heart  is  exteriorly  covered  by  a  very  fine  mem¬ 
brane;  and  its  ftrudure  is  perfectly  mufcular  or  flelhy, 
being  compofed  of  fibres  which  are  deferibed  as  pall¬ 
ing  in  different  directions  ;  fome  as  being  extended 
longitudinally  from  the  bafis  to  the  apex  ;  others,  as 
taking  an  oblique  or  Ipiral  courie  ;  and  a  third  fort  as 
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being  placed  in  a  tranfverfe  direction  (a). —  Within 
the  two  ventricles  we  obferve  fever al  furrows  ;  and  there 
are  likewife  tendinous  firings,  which  arife  from  flelhy 
column#  in  the  two  cavities,  and  are  attached  to  the 
valves  of  the  auricles  :  That  the  ufe  of  thefe  and  the 
other  valves  of  the  heart  may  be  underilood,  it  mufl 
be  obferved,  that  four  large  veifels  pafs  out  from  the 
bafis  of  the  heart,  viz.  two  arteries  and  two  veins  ; 
and  that  each  of  thefe  veifels  is  furnifhed  with  a  thin 
membranous  production,  which  is  attached  all  round 
to  the  borders  of  their  feveral  orifices,  from  whence 
hanging  loofely  down  they  appear  to  be  divided  into 
two  or  three  diflinCt  portions.  But  as  their  ufes  in  the 
arteries  and  veins  are  different,  fo  are  they  differently 
difpofed.  Thofe  of  the  arteries  are  intended  to  give 
way  to  the  paffage  of  the  blood  into  them  from  the 
ventricles,  but  to  oppofe  its  return ;  and,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  valves  of  the  veins  are  conftruCted  fo  as  to 
allow  the  blood  only  to  pafs  into  the  heart.  In  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  different  ufes,  we  find  the  valves  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  of  the  aorta  attached  to  the 
orifices  of  thofe  veffels,  fo  as  to  have  their  concave 
furfaces  turned  towards  the  artery  ;  and  their  convex 
furfaces,  which  mutually  meet  together,  being  placed 
towards  the  ventricle,  only  permit  the  blood  to  pafs 
one  way,  which  is  into  the  arteries.  There  are  ufual- 
ly  three  of  thefe  valves  belonging  to  the  pulmonary  ar¬ 
tery,  and  as  many  to  the  aorta ;  and  from  their  figure 
they  are  called  valvul #  femilunares .  The  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  two  great  veins  and  the  ventricles,  is 
by  means  of  the  two  appendages  or  auricles  into  which 
the  blood  is  difcharged  ;  fo  that  the  other  valves  which 
may  be  faid  to  belong  to  the  veins  are  placed  in  each 
ventricle,  where  the  auricle  opens  into  it.  The  valves 
in  the  right  ventricle  are  ufually  three  in  number,  and 
are  named  valvul#  tricufpides  ;  but  in  the  left  ventricle 
we  commonly  obferve  only  two,  and  thefe  are  the 
valvul #  mitrales .  The  membranes  which  form  thefe 
valves  in  each  cavity  are  attached  fo  as  to  project  fome- 
what  forward ;  and  both  the  tricufpides  and  the  mitrales 
are  connedled  with  the  tendinous  firings,  which  were 
defcribed  as  arifing  from  the  flefhy  column#.  .  By  . the 
contra&ion  of  either  ventricle  the  blood  is  driven  into 
the  artery  which  communicates  with  that  ventricle ;  and 
thefe  tendinous  firings  being  gradually  relaxed  as  the 
fides  of  the  cavity  are  brought  nearer  to  each  other, 
the  valves  naturally  clofe  the  opening  into  the  auricle, 
and  the  blood  neceffarily  directs  its  courfe  into  the 
then  only  open  paffage,  which  is  into  the  artery ;  but 
after  this  contra<5tion,  the  heart  becomes  relaxed,  the 
tendinous  firings  are  again  flretched  out,  and,  drawing 
the  valves  of  the  auricle  downwards,  the  blood  is  pour¬ 
ed  by  the  veins  into  the  ventricle,  from  whence,  by 
another  contraction,  it  is  again  thrown  into  the  artery, 
as  will  be  defcribed  hereafter.  The  right  ventricle  is 
not  quite  fo  long,  though  fomewhat  larger  than  the 
left;  but  the  latter  has  more  fubflance  than  the  other  : 
and  this  feems  to  be,  becaufe  it  is  intended  to  tranfmit 


the  blood  to  the  mofl  diflant  parts  of  the  body,  where-  Of  the 
as  the  right  ventricle  diflributes  it  only  to  the  lungs.  Thorax.^ 
The  heart  receives  its  nerves  from  the  par  vagum 
and  the  intercoflals.  The  arteries  which  ferve  for  its 
nourifhment  are  two  in  number,  and  arife  from  the 
aorta.  They  furround  in  fome  meafure  the  bafis  of 
the  heart,  and  from  this  courfe  are  called  the  coronary 
arteries .  From  thefe  arteries  the  blood  is  returned  by 
veins  of  the  fame  name  into  the  auricles,  and  even  into 
the  ventricles 

The  mufcular  bags  called  the  auricles  are  fituated  at 
the  bafis  of  the  heart,  at  the  Tides  of  each  other  ; 
and,  correfponding  with  the  two  ventricles,  are  like 
thofe  two  cavities  diflinguifhed  into  right  and  left. 

Thefe  facs,  which  are  interiorly  unequal,  have  exter¬ 
nally  a  jagged  appendix ;  which,  from  its  having  been 
compared  to  the  extremity  of  an  ear,  has  given  them 
their  name  of  auricles . 

Sect.  XI.  Angiohgyy  or  a  Defcription  of  the  Blood* 
vefels. 

The  heart  has  been  defcribed  as  contracting  itfelf, 
and  throwing  the  blood  from  its  two  ventricles  into 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta,  and  then  as  re¬ 
laxing  itfelf  and  receiving  a  frefti  fupply  from  two  large 
veins,  which  are  the  pulmonary  vein  and  the  vena  ca¬ 
va.  We  will  now  point  out  the  principal  diftributions 
of  thefe  veifels. 

The  pulmonary  artery  arifes  from  the  right  ventricle 
by  a  large  trunk,  which  foon  divides  into  two  confi- 
derable  branches,  which  pafs  to  the  right  and  left  lobes 
of  the  lungs  :  each  of  thefe  branches  is  afterwards 
divided  and  fubdivided  into  an  infinite  number  of 
branches  and  ramifications,  which  extend  through  the 
whole  fub fiance  of  the  lungs  ;  and  from  thefe  branches 
the  blood  is  returned  by  the  veins,  which,  contrary  to 
the  courfe  of  the  arteries,  begin  by  very  minute  ca¬ 
nals,  and  gradually  become  larger,  forming  at  length 
four  large  trunks  called  pulmonary  ves/isi  which  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  left  auricle  by  one  common  opening,  from 
whence  the  blood  paffes  into  the  left  ventricle .  From 
this  fame  ventricle  arifes  the  aorta  or  great  artery , 
which  at  its  beginning  is  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter  : 
it  foon  fends  off  two  branches,  the  coronaries ,  which: 
go  to  be  difiributed  to  the  heart  and  its  auricles.  After 
this,  at  or  about  the  third  or  fourth  vertebra  of  the 
back,  it  makes  a  confiderable  curvature  ;  from  this 
curvature  (b)  arife  three  arteries  ;  one  of  which  foorv 
divides  into  two  branches.  The  firft  two  are  the  left 
fubclavian  and  the  left  carotid,  and  the  third  is  a  com¬ 
mon  trunk  to  the  right  fubclavian  and  right  carotid  $ 
though  fometimes  both  the  carotids  arife  diftin&ly 
from  the  aorta. 

The  two  carotids  afeend  within  the  fubclavians,  along 
the  Tides  of  the  trachea  ;  and  when  they  have  reached 
the  larynx,  divide  into  two  principal  branches,  the  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  carotid.  The  firft  of  thefe  runs  ar 
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(a!  Authors  differ  about  the  courfe  and  diftin&ions  of  thefe  fibres  ;  and  it  feems  right  to  obferve,  that  the 
gru&ure  of  the  heart  being  more  compact  than  that  of  other  muffles,  its  fibres  are  not  eafily  ffparated. 

U)  Anato mills  ufually  call  the  upper  part  of  this  curvature  aorta  afcesidens  \  and  the  other  part  of  the  artery 
to  its  divifion  at  the  iliacs.  aorta  defeendens ;  but  they  differ  about  the  place  where  this  diftin&ion  is  to  be  in- 
txo.duc.ed  3  and  it  feems  fufficientLy  to  anfvver  every  purjgofe,  to  fpeak  only  of  the  aorta  and  its  curvature,. 


Parc  IV.  A  N  A  T 

Of  the  little  way  backwards  in  a  bending  dire&ion ;  and  ha- 
Tbcrax*  ving  reached  the  under  part  of  the  ear,  paffes  through 
W^the  canal  m  the  os  petrofum,  and  entering  into  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium,  is  diftributed  to  the  brain  and 
the  membranes  which  invelope  it,  and  likewife  to  the 
eye.  The  external  car  did  divides  into  feveral  branches, 
which  are  diftributed  to  the  larynx,  pharynx,  and  other 
parts  of  the  neck  ;  and  to  the  jaws,  lips,  tongue,  eyes, 
temples,  and  all  the  external  parts  of  the  head. 

Each  fubclavian  is  likewife  divided  into  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  branches.  It  fends  off  the  vertebral  artery , 
which  paffes  through  the  Openings  we  fee  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tranfverfe  procefles  of  the  vertebra  of  tire 
neck,  and  in  its  courfe  fends  off  many  ramifications 
to  the  neighbouring  parts.  Some  of  its  branches  are 
diftributed  to  the  fpinal  marrow,  and  after  a  confider- 
able  inflexion  it  enters  into  the  cranium,  and  is  diftri¬ 
buted  to  the  brain.  The  fubclavian  likewife  fends  off 
branches  to  the  mufcles  of  the  neck  and  fcapula  ;  and 
the  mediaftinum,  thymus,  pericardium,  diaphragm,  the 
breads,  and  the  mufcles  of  the  thorax,  and  even  of  the 
abdomen,  derive  branches  from  the  fubclavian,  which 
are  diftinguifhed  by  different  names,  alluding  to  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  diftributed  ;  as  the  mammary , 
the  phreniCy  the  intercoftal ,  &c.  But  notwithftanding 
the  great  number  of  branches  which  have  been  deferibed 
as  arifing  from  the  fubclavian,  it  is  ftill  a  confiderable 
artery  when  it  reaches  the  axilla ,  where  it  drops  its 
former  name,  which  alludes  to  its  paffage  under  the 
clavicle,  and  is  called  the  axillary  artery  ;  from  which 
a  variety  of  branches  are  diftributed  to  the  mufcles  of 
the  breaft,  fcapula,  and  arm. — But  its  main  trunk, 
taking  the  name  of  brachialisy  runs  along  on  the  infide 
of  the  arm  near  the  os  humeri,  till  it  reaches  the  joint 
of  the  fore-arm,  and  then  it  divides  into  two  branches. 
This  divifion  however  is  different  in  different  fubje&s  ; 
for  in  fome  it  takes  place  higher  up  and  in  others  low¬ 
er  down.  When  it  happens  to  divide  above  the  joint, 
it  may  be  confidered  as  a  happy  difpofition  in  cafe  of 
an  accident  by  bleeding  ;  for  fuppofmg  the  artery  to 
be  unfortunately  pun&ured  by  the  lancet,  and  that  the 
haemorrhage  could  only  be  (lopped  by  making  a  liga¬ 
ture  on  the  veffel,  one  branch  would  remain  unhurt, 
through  which  the  blood  would  pafs  uninterrupted  to 
the  fore-arm  and  hand.  One  of  die  two  branches  of 
the  brachialis  plunges  down  under  the  flexor  mufcles, 
and  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  ulna ;  while  the  other 
is  carried  along  the  outer  furface  of  the  radius,  and  is 
eafily  felt  at  the  wrift,  where  it  is  only  covered  by  the 
common  integuments.  Both  thefe  branches  common  y 
unite  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  form  an  arterial 
arch  from  whence  branches  are  detached  to  the  nn- 
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The  aorta  after  having  given  off  at  its  curvature  the 
carotids  and  fubclavians  which  convey  bloo  1  to  all  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  defeends  upon  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebra  a  little  to  the  left,  as  far  as  the  os  facrum, 
where  it  drops  the  name  of  aorta ,  and  divides  into 
two  confiderable  branches.  In  this  courfe,  Trom  its 
curvature  to  its  bifurcation,  it  fends  off  feveral  arteries 
in  the  following  order:  r.  One  or  two  little  arteries, 
firft  demonftrated  by  Ruyfch  as  going  to  the  brondi  ’ 
and  called  arteria r  bronchale >  Ruyfcht.  2.  The  arteriae 
oefophagex.  Thefe  are  commonly  three  or  four  in  num- 
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ber.  They  arife  from  the  fore-part  of  the  aorta,  and  Of  the 
are  diftributed  chiefly  to  the  osfophagus.  3.  The  in-  Thora*,^ 
ferior  intercoftal  arteries,  which  are  diftributed  between  ' 
the  ribs  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  arteries  of  the  three 
or  four  fuperior  ribs  are,  which  are  derived  from  the 
fubclavian.  Thefe  arteries  fend  off  branches  to  the 
medulla  fpinalis.  4.  The  diaphragmatic  or  inferior 
phrenic  arteries,  which  go  to  the  diaphragm,  ftomach, 
omentum,  duodenum,  pancreas,  fpleen,  liver,  and  gall¬ 
bladder.  £.  The  coeliac,  which  fends  off  the  coro¬ 
nary-  ftomachic,  the  fplenic,  and  the  hepatic  artery. 

6.  The  fuperior  mefenteric  artery,  which  is  diftributed 
to  the  meferitery  and  fmall  inteftines.  7.  The  emul- 
gents  which  go  to  the  kidneys.  8.  The  arteries,  which 
are  diftributed  to  the  glandulae  renales.  9.  The  fper- 
matic.  10.  The  inferior  mefenteric  artery,  which  ra¬ 
mifies  through  the  lower  portion  of  the  mefentery  and 
the  large  inteftines — A  branch  of  this  artery  which 
goes  to  the  return  is  called  the  internal  hajnort  hoidaL 
I  r.  The  lumbar  arteries,  and  a  very  fmall  branch  called 
the  Jacrat  which  are  diftributed  to  the  mufcles  of  the 
loins  and  abdomen,  and  to  the  os  facrum  and  medulla 
fpinalis. 

The  trunk  of  the  aorta,  when  it  has  reached  the 
laft  vertebra  lumborum,  or  the  os  facrum,  drops  the 
name  of  aorta ,  and  feparates  into  two  forked  branches 
called  the  Macs.  Each  of  thefe  foon  divides  into  two 
branches  ;  one  of  which  is  called  the  internal  iliac ,  or 
hypvgaflric  artery ,  and  is  diftributed  upon  the  contents 
of  the  pelvis  and  upon  the  mufcles  on  its  outer  fide. 

One  branch  called  pudenda  communis ,  fends  fmall  rami¬ 
fications  to  the  end  of  the  re&um  under  the  name  of 
hamorrhbidales  ext er nay  and  is  afterwards  diftributed 
upon  the  penis.  The  other  branch,  the  external  iliac, 
after  having  given  off  the  circumflex  artery  of  the  os 
ilium  and  the  epigaftric,  which  is  diftributed  to  the  re<fti- 
mufcles,  paffes  out  of  the  abdomen  under  Poupart’s  li¬ 
gament,  and  takes  the  name  of  crural  artery .  It  defeends 
on  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh  clofe  to  the  os  femoris, 
fending  off  branches  to  the  mufcles,  and  then  finking 
deeper  in  the  hind  part  of  the  thigh,  reaches  the  ham, 
where  it  takes  the  name  of  popliteal :  after  this  it  Se¬ 
parates  into  two  confiderable  branches  ;  one  of  which 
is  called  the  anterior  tibial  artery  ;  the  other  divides 
into  two  branches,  and  thefe  arteries  all  go  to  be  di- 
llributed  to  the  leg  and  foot. 

The  blood,  which  is  thus  diftributed  by  the  aorta 
to  all  parts  of  the  body,  is  brought  back  by  the  veins, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  be  continued  from  the  ultimate 
branches  of  arteries  ;  and  uniting  together  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  heart,  at  length  form  the  large  trunks,  the 
vena  cava  afeendens,  and  vena  cava  defeendens. 

All  the  veins  which  bring  back  the  blo<  d  from  the 
upper  extremities,  and  from  the  head  and  bread,  pafs 
into  the  vena  cava  defeendens  ;  and  thofe  Vnich  return 
it  from  tire  lower  parts  of  the  body  terminate  in  the 
vena  cava  afeendens  ;  and  thefe  two  cavas  uniting  to¬ 
gether  as  they  approach  the  heart,  open  by  one  com¬ 
mon  orifice  into  the  left  auricle 

It  does  not  here  feem  to  be  neceffary  to  follow  the 
different  divifions  of  the  veins  as  we  did  thofe  of  the 
arteries  ;  and  it  will  be  fufficient  to  remark,  that  in 
general  every  artery  is  accompanied  by  its  vein,  and 
that  both  are  diitinguiihed  by  the  fame  name.  But, 
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Of  the  like  many  other  general  rules,  this  too  has  its  excep- 
Thorax.  tions  (c).  The  veins,  for  infiance,  which  accompany 
the  external  and  internal  carotid,  are  not  called  the 
carotid  veins ,  but  the  external  and  internal  jugular . — 
..  In  the  thorax  there  is  a  vein  diflinguiihed  by  a  pro¬ 
per  name,  and  this  is  the  azygos,  or  vena  Jine  pari. 
This  vein,  which  is  a  pretty  conllderable  one,  runs  a- 
long  by  the  right  fide  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  back, 
and  is  chiefly  dellined  to  receive  the  blood  from  the 
..  intercoftals  on  that  fide,  and  from  the  lower  half  of 
thofe  on  the  left  fide,  and  to  convey  it  into  the  vena 
cava  defeendens.  In  the  abdomen  we  meet  with  a 
vein,  w  hich  is  ftill  a  more  remarkable  one,  and  this  is 
the  vena  porta ,  which  performs  the  office  both  of  an 
artery  and  a  vein.  It  is  formed  by  a  re-union  of  all 
the  veins  which  come  from  the  ftomach,  inteflines,  o- 
mentum,  pancreas,  and  fpleen,  fo  as  to  compofe  one 
great  trunk,,  which  goes  to  ramify  through  the  liver  ; 
and  after  having  depofited  the  bile,  its  ramifications 
unite  and  bring  back  into  the  vena  cava,  not  only  the 
blood  which  the  vena  portae  had  carried  into  the  liver, 
but  likewife  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  artery.  Every 
artery  has  a  vein  which  correfponds  with  it ;  but  'the 
trunks  and  branches  of  the  veins  are  more  numerous 
than  thofe  of  the  arteries. — The  reafons  for  this  dif- 
pofition  are  perhaps  not  difficult  to  be  explained  ;  the 
blood  in  its  courfe  through  the  veins  is  much  farther 
removed  from  the  fource  and  caufe  of  its  motion,  w  hich 
are  in  the  heart,  than  it  was  when  in  the  arteries  ;  fo 
that  its  courfe  is  confequently  lefs  rapid,  and  enough 
of  it  could  not  poffibly  be  brought  back  to  the  heart 
in  the  moment  of  its  dilatation,  to  equal  the  quantity 
which  is  driven  into  the  arteries  from  the  two  ven¬ 
tricles,  at  the  time  they  contract ;  and  the  equilibri¬ 
um,  w  hich  is  fo  effential  to  the  continuance  of  life  and 
health,  would  confequently  be  deftroyed,  if  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  veins  did  not  exceed  that  of  the  arteries, 
in  the  fame  proportion  that  the  rapidity  of  the  blood’s 
motion  through  the  arteries  exceeds  that  of  its  return 
through  the  veins. 

A  large  artery  ramifying  through  the  body,  and 
continued  to  the  minute  branches  of  veins,  which  gra¬ 
dually  unite  together  to  form  a  large  trunk,  may  be 
compared  to  two  trees  united  to  each  other  at  their 
tops  ;  or  rather  as  having  their  ramifications  fo  dif- 
pofed  that  the  two  trunks  terminate  in  one  common 
point ;  and  if  we  farther  fuppofe,  that  both  thefe 
trunks  and  their  branches  are  hollow',  and  that  a  fluid 
is  inceffantly  circulated  through  them,  by  enter¬ 
ing  into  one  of  the  trunks  and  returning  through 
the  other,  we  fhall  be  enabled  to  conceive  how  the 
blood  is  circulated  through  the  veffels  of  the  human 
body. 

Every  trunk  of  an  artery,  before  it  divides,  is  nearly 
cylindrical,  or  of  equal  diameter  through  its  wffiole 
length,  and  fo  are  all  its  branches  when  examined  fe- 
parately.  But  every  trunk  feems  to  contain  lefs  blood 
than  the  many  branches  do  into  which  that  trunk  fe- 
parates  ;  and  each  of  thefe  branches  probably  contains 
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lefs  blood  than  the  ramifications  do  into  which  it  is 
fubdivided  :  and  it  is  the  fame  with  the  veins  ;  the  vo¬ 
lume  of  their  feveral  ramifications,  when  confidered  to¬ 
gether,  being  found  to  exceed  that  of  the  great  trunk 
which  they  form  by  their  union. 

The  return  of  the  blood  through  the  veins  to  the 
heart,  is  promoted  by  the  aeflion  of  the  mufcles,  and 
the  pulfation  of  the  arteries.  And  this  return  is  like¬ 
wife  greatly  affifted  by  the  valves  which  arc  to  be  met 
with  in  the  veins,  and  which  confiitute  one  of  the 
great  diftinefiions  between  them  and  the  arteries.  Thefe 
valves,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  formed  by  the  inner 
coat  of  the  veins,  permit  the  blood  to  flow  from  the 
extremities  towards  the  heart,  but  oppofe  its  return. 

They  are  mod  frequent  in  the  fmaller  veins.  As  the 
column  of  blood  increafes,  they  feem  to  become  lefs 
neceffary  ;  and  therefore  in  the  vena  cava  afeendens,  we 
meet  with  only  one  valve,  which  is  near  its  origin. 

The  arteries  are  compofed  of  feveral  tunics.  Some 
writers  enumerate  five  of  thefe  tunics  ;  but  perhaps  we 
may  more  properly  reckon  only  three,  viz.  the  nervous , 
mufcular ,  and  cuticular  coats.  The  veins  are  by  fome 
anatomifts  deferibed  as  having  the  fame  number  of 
coats  as  the  arteries ;  but  as  they  do  not  feem  to  be 
irritable,  we  cannot  with  propriety  fuppofe  them  to 
have  a  mufcular  tunic.  We  are  aware  of  Dr  Vcrf- 
chuir’s  experiments  to  prove  that  the  jugular  and  fome  . 
other  veins  poffefs  a  certain  degree  of  irritability ;  but  ye»arumvi 
it  is  certain,  that  his  experiments,  repeated  by  others,  jrritabili, 
have  produced  a  different  remit;  and  even  he  h  rnfelf/^o. 
allows,  that  fometimes  he  was  unable  to  difiinguifh  any 
filch  property  in  the  veins.  Both  thefe  feries  of  vef- 
fels  are  nourifhed  by  ftill  more  minute  arteries  and  veins, 
wffiich  are  feen  creeping  over  their  coats,  and  ramifying 
through  their  whole  fub fiance,  and  are  called  vafa  va- 
f or um ;  they  have  likewife  many  minute  branches  of 
nerves. 

The  arteries  are  much  ftronger  than  the  veins,  and 
they  feem  to  require  this  force  to  be  enabled  to  refill 
the  impetus  with  which  the  blood  circulates  through 
them,  and  to  impel  it  on  towards  the  veins. 

When  the  heart  contracts,  it  impels  the  blood  into 
the  arteries,  and  fenfibly  diftends  them  ;  and  thefe  vef- 
fels  again  contra#,  as  the  heart  becomes  relaxed  to  re¬ 
ceive  more  blood  from  the  auricles ;  fo  that  the  caufe 
of  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  arteries  feems 
to  be  eafy  to  be  underftood,  being  owing  in  part  to 
their  own  contractile  powder,  and  iri  part  to  the  action 
of  the  heart :  but  in  the  veins ,  the  effects  of  this  im- 
pulfe  not  being  fo  fenfibly  felt,  and  the  veffels  thera- 
felves  having  little  or  no  contractile  power,  the  blood 
feems  to  flow  in  a  conftant  and  equal  ftream  :  and  this, 
together  wfith  its  paffing  gradually  from  a  fmall  chan¬ 
nel  intora  larger  one,  feems  to  be  the  reafon  why  the 
veins  have  no  pulfatory  motion,  except  the  large  ones 
near  the  heart ;  and  in  thefe  it  feems  to  be  occafioned 
by  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm,  And  by  the  regurgi¬ 
tation  of  the  blood  in  the  cavas 
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(c)  In  the  extremities,  fome  of  the  deep-feated  yeins,  and  all  the  fuperficial  ones,  take  a  courfe  different 
from  that  of  the  arteries* 
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Sect.  XII.  Of  the  A  titan  of  the  Heart ,  Auricles , 
and  Arteries. 

.  The  heart,  at  the  time  it  contrails,  drives  the  blood 
from  its  ventricles  into  the  arteries  ;  and  the  arteries 
being  thus  filled  and  diftended,  are  naturally  inclined 
to  contradl  the  moment  the  heart  begins  to  dilate,  and 
ceafes  to  iupply  them  with  blood.  Thefe  alternate  mo¬ 
tions  of  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  ar¬ 
teries,  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  names  of  Jyjlotc  and *dta- 
ftole .  When  the  heart  is  in  a  date  of  contraction  or 
fyllole,  the  arteries  are  at  that  inftant  diftended  with 
blood,  and  in  their  diaflole  ;  and  it  is  in  this  date  we 
feel  their  pulfatory  motion,  which  we  call  the  pulfe. 
When  the  heart  dilates,  and  the  arteries  contract,  the 
blood  is  impelled  onwards  into  the  veins,  through  which 
it  is  returned  back  to  the  heart.  While  the  heart, 
however,  is  in  its  fydole,  the  blood  cannot  pafs  from 
the  veins  into  the  ventricles,  but  is  detained  in  the  au¬ 
ricles,  which  are  two  refervoirs  formed  for  this  ufe, 
till  the  diadole,  or  dilatation  of  the  heart,  takes  place  ; 
and  then  the  didended  auricles  contract,  and  drive  the 
blood  into  the  ventricles  :  fo  that  the  auricles  have  an 
alternate  fydole  and  diadole  as  well  as  the  heart. 

Although  both  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  contract 
at  the  fame  time,  yet  the  blood  paffes  from  one  to  the 
other.  In  the  fame  moment,  for  indance,  that  the 
left  ventricle  drives  the  blood  into  the  aorta,  the  right 
ventricle  impels  it  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  which 
is  diftributed  through  all  the  fubdance  of  the  lungs. 
The  blood  is  afterwards  brought  back  into  the  left  ven¬ 
tricle  by  the  pulmonary  vein,  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  blood  is  returned  by  the  cavas,  into  the  right  ven¬ 
tricle,  from  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

This  feems  to  be  the  mode  of  aClion  of  the  heart 
and  its  veffels  :  but  the  caufe  of  this  aClion  has,  like 
all  other  intricate  and  intereding  fubje&s,  been  differ¬ 
ently  explained.  It  feems  to  depend  on  the  dimulus 
made  on  the  different  parts  of  the  heart  by  the  blood 
itklf,  which  by  its  quantity  and  heat,  or  other  proper¬ 
ties  (d),  is  perhaps  capable  of  fird  exciting  that  mo¬ 
tion,  which  is  afterwards  continued  through  life,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  will,  by  a  regular  return  of  blood .  to 
the  auricles,  in  a  quantity  proportioned  to  that  which 
is  thrown  into  the  arteries. 

The  heart  poffeffes  the  vis  infita ,  or  principle  of  ir¬ 
ritability,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  any  other 
mufcle  of  the  body.  The  pulfe  is  quicker  in  young 
than  in  old  fubjeCb,  becaufe  the  former  are  cat.  par . 
more  irritable  than  the  latter.  Upon  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple  we  may  explain,  why  the  pulfe  is  condantly 
quicker  in  weak  than  in  robud  perfons. 


Sect.  XIII.  Of  the  Circulation . 

After  what  has  been  obferved  of  the  druCture  and 
aClion  of  the  heart  and  its  auricles,  and  hkewife  of  the 
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arteries  and  veins,  there  feem  to  be  but  very  few  argn-  OP  the 
ments  requirea  to  demondrate  the  circulation  of  the  Thorax. 
bloody  which  has  long  dnce  been  ertahlilhed  as  a  medi- 
cal  truth.  This  circulation  may  be  defined  to  be  a 
perpetual  motion  of  the  blood,  in  confequence  of  the 
aClion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  which  impel  it  through 
all  the  parts  of  the  body,  from  whence  it  is  brought 
back  by  the  veins  to  the  heart. 

A  very  faftsfaClory  proof  of  this  circulation,  and  a 
proof  eafy  to  be  underdood,  may  be  deduced  from  the 
different  effects  of  preffure  on  an  artery  and  a  vein.  If 
a  ligature,  for  indance,  is  palled  round  an  artery,  the 
vefiel  fwells  condderably  between  the  ligature  and  the 
heart  ;  whereas  if  we  tie  up  a  vein,  it  only  becomes 
filled  between  tire  extremity  and  the  ligature,  and  this 
is  what  we  every  day  obferve  in  bleeding.  The  liga¬ 
ture  we  pafs  round  the  arm  on  thefe  occafions,  com- 
preffes  the  fuperficial  veins;  and  the  return  of  the  blood 
through  them  being  impeded,  they  become  didended. 

When  the  ligature  is  too  loofe,  the  veins  are  not  fuf-  „ 

ficiently  compreffed,  and  the  blood  continues  its  pro- 
grefs  towards  the  heart  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when 
it  is  made  too  tight,  the  arteries  themfelves  become 
compreffed  ;  and  the  flow  of  the  blood  through  them 
being  impeded,  the  veins  cannot  be  didended. 

Another  phenomenon,  which  effeClually  proves  the 
circulation,  is  the  lofs  of  blood  that  every  living  ani¬ 
mal  fuffains  by  opening  only  a  Angle  artery  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  fize  ;  for  it  continues  to  flow  from  the  wounded 
veffeltill  the  equilibrium  is  deflroyed  which  is  effential 
to  life.  This  truth  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients  ; 
and  it  feems  ftrange  that  it  did  not  lead  them  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  circulation,  as  it  fufficiently  proves, 
that  all  the  other  veffels  muff  communicate  with  that 
which  is  opened.  Galen,  who  lived  more  than  1500 
years  ago,  drew  this  conclufion  from  it  ^  and  if  we  far¬ 
ther  obferve,  that  he  defcribes  (after  Eraiiftratus,  who 
flourilhed  about  450  years  before  him)  the  feveral  valves 
of  the  heart,  and  determines  their  difpofition  and  ufes, 
it  will  appear  wonderful,  that  a  period  of  near  2000 
years  ihould  afterwards  elapfe  before  the  true  courfe 
of  the  blood  was  afcertained.  -This  difcovery,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  immortal  Harvey,  has 
thrown  new  lights  on  phyfiology  and  the  doctrine  of 
difeafes,  and  conftitutes  one  of  the  moft  important  pe*- 
riods  of  anatomical  hiftory. 


Sect.  XIV.  Of  the  Nature  of  the  Bloods 


Blood,  recently  drawn  from  a  vein  into  a  bafon, 
would  feem  to  be  an  homogeneous  fluid  of  a  red  co¬ 
lour  (e)  but  when  fuffered  to  reft,  it  foon  coagulates, 
and  divides  into  two  parts,  which  are  diftinguilhed  by 
the  names  of  crtjf  amentum  and  ft  rum.  The  craffamen- 
tum  is  the  red  coagulum,  and  the  ferum  is  the  water 
in  which  it  floats.  Each  of  thefe  may  be  again  fepa- 
rated  into  two  others;*  for  the  cralfamentum,  by  being. 

5  G  repeatedly 


Dr  Harvey  long  ago  fuggelbd,  that  the  blood  is  pofleffcd  of  a  living  principle ;  and  Mr  J.  Hunter  has 
lately  endeavoured  to  revive  this  doftrine  ;  in  fupport  of  which  he  has  adduced  many  ingenious  arguments 
The  fubjeft  is  a  curious  one,  and  dderves  to  be  profecuted  as  an  inquiry  which  cannot  but  be  mterefting  t<x 

Ph(E?TheSblood,  as  it  flows  through  the  arteries,  is  obferved  to  be  more  florid  than  it  is  in  the  veins  ;.and 
this  rednefc  is  acquired  in  its  paffagc  through  the  lungs.  Fid.  kii.  viu 
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Of  the  repeatedly  wnfhcl  in  warm  wilder,  gives  out  all  its  red^ 

*  Thora.  globules,  and  what  remains  appears  to  be  comp  fed  ol 
^  *  the  coagulable  lymph  (f),  which  is  a  gelatinous  iub- 

ftance,  capable  of  being  hardened  by  fire  till  it  becomes 
perfectly  horny  :  and  if  we  expofe  the  ferum  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  heat,  part  of  it  will  be  found  to  coagu¬ 
late  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  there  will  remain  a 
clear  and  limpid  water,  reiembling  urine  both  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance  and  fmell. 

1  he  ferum  and  crafl  amen  turn  differ  in  their  propor¬ 
tion  in  different  conftitutions  ;  in  a  ftrong  perfen,  the 
craffamentum  is  in  a  greater  proportion  to  the  lerum 
fan’s  than  in  a  weak  one  * ;  and  the  fame  difference  is  found 

Exp  trim.  tQ  take  p]ace  iii  difeafes  (c). 

Parti.  V  v  ' 

Sect.  XV.  Of  Nutrition . 

*27  The  variety  of  functions  which  we  have  deferibed 
as  being  inceflantly  performed  by  the  living  body,  and 
the  continual  circulation  of  the  blood  through  it,  muff 
neceifarily  occafion  a  conftant  difiipation  of  the  feveral 
parts  which  enter  into  its  composition.  In  fpeaking 
of  the  infenfible  perfpiration,  we  obferved  how  much 
was  inceffantly  puffing  off  from  the  lungs  and  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fkin.  The  difeharge  by  urine  is  likewife 
every  day  confiderable  ;  and  great  part  of  the  bile,  fa- 
liva,  See.  are  excluded  by  ftool.  But  the  folid,  as  well 
as  the  fluid  parts  of  the  body,  require  a  conftant  re¬ 
newal  of  nutritious  particles.  They  are  expofedto  the 
attrition  of  the  fluids  which  are  circulated  through 
them  ;  and  the  contra&ion  and  relaxation  they  repeat 
fo  many  thoufitnd  times  in  every  day,  would  neceffarily 
occafion  a  diffolution  of  the  machine,  if  the  renewal 
was  not  proportioned  to  the  wafte. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  the  chyle  formed  from 
the  aliment  is  affimilated  into  the  nature  of  blood,  and 
repairs  the  lofs  of  the  fluid  parts  of  our  body ;  but 
how  the  folids  are  renewed,  has  never  yet  been  fatis- 
fa&orily  explained.  The  nutritious  parts  of  the  blood 
are  probably  deposited  by  the  arteries  by  exfudation 
through  their  pores  into  the  tela  cellulofa ;  and  as  the 
folid  parts  of  the  ‘body  are  in  the  embryo  only  a  kind 
of  jelly,  which  gradually  acquires  the  degree  of  con- 
fiftence  they  are  found  to  have  when  the  body  arrives 


at  a  more  n/Jvanced  age  ;  and  thefe  fame  parts  which  Of  the 
conlift  of  bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  mufcles,  &c.  1‘bora*. 
are  fometimes  reduced  again  by  difeafe  to  a  gelatinous 
ftate  ;  we  may,  with  fome  degree  of  probability,  con- 
fider  the  coagulable  lymph  as  the  fource  of  nutrition. 

If  the  fupply  of  nourifhment  exceeds  the  degree  of 
wafte,  the  body  increafes  ;  and  this  happens  in  infancy 
and  in  youth  ;  for  at  thofe  periods,  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  former  one,  the  fluids  bear  a  large  proportion 
to  the  folids  ;  and  the  fibres  being  foft  and  yielding, 
are  proportionably  more  capable  of  extenfion  and  in- 
creafe.  But  when  the  fupply  of  nutrition  only  equals" 
the  wafte,  we  neither  increafe  nor  decreale  ;  and  we 
find  this  to  be  the  cafe  when  the  body  has  attained  its 
full  growth  or  acme  :  for  the  folids  having  then  acqui¬ 
red  a  certain  degree  of  firmnefs  and  rigidity,  do  not 
permit  a  farther  increafe  of  the  body.  But  as  we  ap¬ 
proach  to  old  age,  rigidity  begins  to  be  in  excels,  and 
the  fluids  (  h  )  bear  a  much  lefs  proportion  to  the  folids 
than  before.  The  difiipation  of  the  body  is  greater4 
than  the  fupply  of  nourifhment ;  many  of  the  fmaller 
velfels  become  gradually  impervious  (i) ;  and  the  fibres, 
lofing  their  moifture  and  their  elafticity,  appear  flaccid 
and  wrinkled.  The  lilies  and  the  rofes  disappear,  be* 
caufe  the  fluids  by  which  they  were  produced  can  no 
longer  reach  the  extremities  of  the  capillary  veflels  of 
the  fkin.  As  thefe  changes  take  place,  the  nervous 
power  being  proportionably  weakened,  the  irritability 
and  fenfibility  of  the  body,  which  were  formerly  fo  re¬ 
markable,  are  greatly  diminifhed  ;  and  in  advanced 
life,  the  hearing,  the  eye -fight,  and  all  the  other  fen- 
fes,  become  gradually  impaired. 

Sect.  XVI.  Of  the  Glands  and  Secretions. 

The  glands  are  commonly  underftood  to  be  fmall, 
roundifh,  or  oval  bodies,  formed  by  the  convolution  of 
a  great  number  of  velfels,  and  deftined  to  feparate  par¬ 
ticular  humours  from  the  mafs  of  blood. 

They  are  ufually  divided  into  two  claffes  ;  but  it 
feems  more  proper  to  diftinguifh  three  kinds  of  glands, 
viz.  the  mucous,  conglobate,  and  conglomerate. 

The  mucous  glands ,  or  follicles  as  they  are  mofl 
commonly  called,  are  frftall  cylindrical  tubes  continued 

from 


(f)  It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  till  of  late  the  coagulabie  lymph  has  been  confounded  with  the 
ferum  of  the  blood,  which  contains  a  fubftance  that  is  likewife  coagulable,  though  only  when  e;vpofed  to  heat, 
or  combined  with  certain  chemical  fubftances ;  whereas  the  other  coagulates  fpontaneoufly  when  expofed  to  the 

air(cV  When  the  blood  feparates  into  ferum  and  craffamentum ,  if  the  latter  be  covered  with  a  cruft  of  a  whi- 
tifh  or  buff  colour,  it  has  been  ufually  confidertd  as  a  certain  proof  of  the  blood’s  being  in  a  ftate  of  too  great 
vifeidity.  This  appearance  commonly  taking  place  in  inflammatory  difeafes,  has  long  ferved  to  confirm  the 
theory  which  aferibes  the  caufe  of  inflammation  to  lentor  and  obftruftions.  But  from  the  late  Mr  Hewfon’s 
experiments  it  appears,  that  when  the  a&ion  of  the  arteries  is  increafed,  the  blood,  inftead  of  being  more  vifeid, 
is  on  the  contrary,  more  fluid  than  in  the  ordinary  ftate,  previous  to  inflammation  :  and  that  in  confequence 
of  this,  the  coagulable  lymph  fuffers  the  red  globules,  which  are  the  heavieft  part  of  the  blood,  to  fall  down  to 
the  bottom  before  it  coagulates  :  fo  that  the  craffamentum  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  one  of  which  is  found  to 
confift  of  the  coagulable  lymph  alone  (in  this  cafe  termed  the  buff )  ;  and  the  other,  partly  of  this  and  partly 

of  the  red  globules.  ,  r  ... 

(h)  As  the  fluids  become  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  folids,  their  acrimony  is  lound  to  mcreaie  ;  and  this  may 

perhaps  compenfate  for  the  want  of  fluidity  in  the  blood,  by  diminiiliing  its  cohefion. 

V  (i)  In  infancy,  the  arteries  are  numerous  and  large  in  refpeft  to  the  veins,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  am 
larger  than  at  any  ther  time  of  life ;  whereas,  in  old  age,  the  capacity  of  the  venous  fyftem  exceeds  that  of 
the  arteries,  and  the  lymphatic  fyftem  almoft  difappears. 
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from  the  ends  of  arteries.  In  forne  parts  of  the  body, 
as  in  the  tonfils,  for  example,  feveral  of  thefe  follicles 
may  be  feen  folded  together  in  one  common  covering, 
and  opening  into  one  common  fmtis.  Thefe  follicles 
are  the  veffels  that  fecrete  and  pour  out  mucus  in  the 
mouth,  oefophagus,  llomach,  intellines,  and  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

The  conglobate  glands  are  peculiar  to  the  lymphatic 
fyflem.  Every  lymphatic  vein  paffes  through  a  gland 
©f  this  kind  in  its  way  to  the  thoracic  duCt.  They  are 
met  with  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  particularly 
in  the  axilla,  groin,  and  mefentery,  and  are  either  fo- 
litary  or  in  diftind  clutters. 

The  conglomerate  glands  are  of  much  greater  bulk 
than  the  conglobate,  and  feem  to  be  an  affemblage  of 
many  fmalier  glands.  Of  this  kind  are  the  liver,  kid¬ 
neys,  &c.  Some  of  them,  as  the  pancreas,  parotids. 
See,  have  #  granulated  appearance.  All  thefe  conglo¬ 
merate  glands  are  plentifully  fupplied  with  blood- 
velfels;  but  their  nerves  are  in  general  very  minute, 
and  few  in  number.  Each  little  granulated  portion 
furnifhes  a  fmail  tube,  which  unites  with  other  fimilar 
duds,  to  form  the  common  excretory  duCt  of  the 
gland. 

The  principal  glands,  and  the  humours  they  fecrete, 
have  been  already  deferibed  in  different  parts  of  this 
work;  and  there  only  remains  for  us  to  examine  the 
general  ftructure  of  the  glands,  and  to  explain  the  me* 
chanifm  of  fecretion.  On  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  fubjeCts 
two  different  lyftems  have  been  formed:  each  of  which 
has  had,  and  ftill  continue  to  have,  its  adherents. 
One  of  thefe  fyftems  was  advanced  by  Malpighi,  who 
fuppofed  that  an  artery  entering  into  a  gland  ramifies 
very  minutely  through  its  whole  fubftance  ;  and  that 
its  branches  ultimately  terminate  in  a  v^ficular  cavity 
or  follicle,  from  whence  the  fecreted  fluid  paffes  out 
through  the  excretory  dud.  This  dodrine  at  firft. 
met  with  few  opponents  ;  but  the  celebrated  Ruyfch, 
who  firft  attempted  minute  injections  with  wax,  after¬ 
wards  difputed  the  exii fence  of  thefe  follicles*  and  af- 
ferted,  that  every  gland  appears  to  be  a  continued  fe- 
ries  of  veffels,  which  after  being  repeatedly  convoluted 
in  their  courfe  through  its  fubftance,  at  length  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  excretory  dud  Anatomifts  arc  ftill  divi 
ded  between  thefe  two  fyftems :  that  of  Malpighi,  how¬ 
ever,  feems  to  be  the  belt  founded. 

The  mode  of  fecretion  has  been  explained  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  ways,  and  they  are  all  perfectly  hypothetical. 
Infuch  an  inquiry,  it  is  natural  to  afk,  how  one  gland 
conftantly  feparates  a  particular  humour,  while  another 
gland  fecretes  one  of  a  very  diffeient  nature  from  the 
blood?  The  bile,  for  inftance,  is  fepaiated  by  the 
liver,  and  the  urine  by  the  kidneys.  Are  thefe  fecre- 
tions  to  be  imputed  to  any  particular  difpofition  in  the 
fluids,  or  is  their  caufe  to  be  locked  for  in  the  lolids  ? 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  every  gland  contains 
within  itfelf  a  fermenting  principle,  by  which  it  is 
enabled  to  change  the  nature  of  the  blood  it  receives, 
and  to  endue  it  with  a  particular  propaty  So  that, 
according  to  this  fyftem,  the  blood,  as  it  circulates 
through  the  kidneys,  becomes  mixed  with  the  ferment¬ 
ing  principle  of  thofe  glands,  and  a  part  of  it  is  con¬ 
verted  into  urine  ;  and  again,  in  the  liver,  in  the  la- 
iival  and  other  glands,  the  bile,  the  faliva,  and  other 


juices,  are  generated  from  a  fimilar  caufe.  But  it  feems 
to  be  impoflible  for  any  liquor  to  be  confined  in  a 
place  expoled  to  the  circulation,  without  being  car-  " 
tied  away  by  the  torrent  of  blood,  every  part  of  which 
would  be  equally  affeCted  ;  and  this  fyftem  of  fermen¬ 
tation  has  long  been  rejected  as  vague  and  Chimerical. 
But  as  the  caufe  of  fecretion  continued  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  fluids,  the  former  fyftem  was  fucceeded  by 
another,  in  which  recourfe  was  had  to  the  analogy  of 
the  humours.  It  was  obferved,  that  if  paper  is  moift- 
ened  with  water,  and  oil  and  water  are  afterwards 
poured  upon  it,  that  the  water  only  will  be  permitted 
to  pafs  through  it;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
paper  has  been  previoufly  loaked  in  oil  inftead  of  water, 
the  oil  only,  and  not  the  water,  will  be  filtered  through 
it.  Thefe  obfervations  led  to  a  fuppofition,  that  every 
fecretory  organ  is  originally  furnifhed  with  a  humour 
analogous  to  that  which  it  is  afterwards  deftined  to 
feparate  from  the  blood  ;  and  that  in  confequence  of 
this  difpofition,  the  fecretory  veffels  of  the  liver,  for 
inftance,  will  only  admit  the  bilious  particles  of  the 
blood,  while  all  the  other  humours  will  be  excluded. 
This  fyftem  is  an  ingenious  one,  but  the  difficulties 
with  which  it  abounds  are  unanfwerable  :  for  oil  and 
water  are  immifcible  ;  whereas  the  blood,  as  it  is  cir¬ 
culated  through  the  body,  appears  to  be  an  homoge¬ 
neous  fluid.  Every  oil  will  pafs  through  a  paper 
moiftened  only  with  one  kind  of  oil;  and  wine,  or 
fpirits  mixed  with  water,  will  eafily  be  filtered  through* 
a  paper  previoufly  foaked  in  water.  Upon  the  fame 
principle,  all  our  humours,  though  differing  in  their 
other  properties,  yet  agreeing  in  .that  (if  being  perfeCt- 
ly  mifcible  with  each  other,  will  all  eafily  pafs  through 
the  fame  fi  tre. — But  thefe  are  not  all  the  objections 
to  this  fyftem.  The  humours  which  are  fuppofed  to 
be  placed  in  the  fecretory  veffels  for  the  determination 
of  fimilar  particles  from  the  blood,  mull  be  originally 
feparated  without  any  analogous  fluid ;  and  that  which 
happens  once,  may  as  eafily  happen  always.  Again,, 
it  fometimes  happens,  from  a  vicious  difpofition,  that 
humours  are  filtered  through  glands  which  are  natu¬ 
rally  not  intended  to  afford  them  a  palfage  ;  and  when 
this  once  has  happened,  it  ought,  according  to  this 
fyflem,  to  be  expeCted  always  to  do  fo  :  whereas  this 
is  not  the  cafe  ;  and  we  are,  after  all,  naturally  led  to 
feek  for  the  caufe  of  fecretion  in  the  folids.  It  does 
not  feem  right  to  aferibe  it  to  any  particular  figure  of 
the  fecretory  veffels  ;  becaufe  the  foft  texture  of  thofe 
parts  does  not  permit  them  to  preferve  any  conftant 
fhape,  and  our  fluids  feem  to  be  capable  of  accommo¬ 
dating  themfelves  to  every  kind  of  figure.  Some  have 
imputed  it  to  the  difference  of  diameter  in  the  orifices 
of  the  different  fecretory  veffels.  To  this  doCtrine 
objections  have  likewife  been  raifed ;  and  it  has  been 
argued,  that  the  veffels  of  the  liver,  for  inftance,  would, 
upon  this  principle,  afford  a  paflage  not  only  to  the 
bile,  but  to  all  the  other  humours  of  lefs  confidence 
with  it.  In  reply  to  this  objection,  it  has  been  fuppo¬ 
fed,  that  fecondary  veffels  exift,  which  originate  from 
the  firft  and  permit  all  the  humours  thinner  than  the 
bile  to  pah  through  them. 

Each  of  thefe  hypothefes  is  probably  very  remote 

from  the  truth. 
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This  Plate  reprefents  the  Heart  in  fitu,  all  the  large 
Arteries  and  Veins,  with  fome  of  the  Mufcles,  &c. 

Muscles,  &c. — Superior  Extremity.— a,  Maf- 
feter.  b,  Complexus.  C,  Digadricus.  d,  Os  hyoides. 
e,  Thyroid  gland,  f,  Levator  fcapulae.  g,  Cuculla- 
ris.  h  h,  The  clavicles  cut.  i,  The  deltoid  mufcle. 
k,  Biceps  flexor  ctibiti  cut.  1,  Coraco-bracliialis. 
ni,  Triceps  extenfor  cubiti.  n,  The  heads  of  the  pro¬ 
nator  teres,  flexor  carpi  radiales,  and  flexor  digitorum 
fublimus,  cut.  o,  The  flexor  carpi  uluaris,  cut  at  its 
extremity,  p,  Flexor  digitorum  profundus,  q,  Supi¬ 
nator  radii  longus,  cut  at  its  extremity,  r,  Ligamen- 
tum  carpi  tranfverfale.  s,  Extenfores  carpi  radiales. 
t,  Latiflimus  dorfi.  u,  Anterior  edge  of  the  ferratus 
anricus  major.  v  v,  The  inferior  part  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm.  w  w,  Its  anterior  edge  cut.  x  x,  The  kid¬ 
neys.  y,  Tranfverfus  abdominis  z,  Os  ilium. 

Inferior  Extremity. — ay  Pfoas  magnus.  b ,  I- 
liacus  internus.  cy  The  flefhy  origin  of  the  tenfor  va¬ 
ginas  femoris.  d d ,  The  offa  pubis  cut  from  each  other. 
ey  Mufculus  pe&ineus  cut  from  its  origin.  fy  Short 
head  of  the  triceps  addu&or  femoris  cut.  gy  The  great 
head  of  the  triceps.  hy  The  long  head  cut.  /,  Vaftas 
Internus.  ky  Valias  externus.  /,  Crureus.  my  Gemel¬ 
lus.  ny  Soleus.  oy  Tibia.  py  Peronoeus  longus.  qy  Pe- 
ronaeus  brevis,  r,  Fibula. 

Heart  and  Blood-vessels. — A,  The  heart,  with 
the  coronary  arteries  and  veins.  B,  The  right  auricle 
of  the  heart.  C,  The  aorta  afcendens.  D,  The  left 
fubclavian  artery.  E,  The  left  carotid  artery.  F,  The 
common  trunk  which  fends  off  the  right  fubclavian  and 


right  carotid  arteries.  G,  The  carotis  externa.  H,  Ar- 
teria  facialis,  which  fends  off  the  coronary  arteries  of 
the  lips.  I,  Arteria  temporalis  profunda.  K,  Aor¬ 
ta  defcendens.  L  L,  The  iliac  arteries, — which  fend 
off  M  M,  The  femoral  or  crural  arteries.  N.  B.  The 
other  arteries  in  this  figure  have  the  fame  diftribution  as 
the  veins  of  the  fame  name  :  —And  generally,  in  the 
anatomical  plates,  the  defeription  to  be  found  on  the 
one  fide,  points  out  the  fame  parts  in  the  other. 
I,  The  frontal  vein.  2,  The  facial  vein.  3,  Vena 
temporalis  profunda.  4,  Vena  occipitalis.  5,  Vena 
jugularis  externa.  6,  Vena  jugularis  interna,  covering 
the  arteria  carotis  communis.  7>  The  vafcular  arch  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  which  is  formed  by,  8,  the  radial 
artery  and  vein,  and,  9,  the  ulnar  artery  and  vein. 
1010,  Cephalic  vein,  it,  Bafilic  vein,  that  on  the 
right  fide,  cut.  12,  Median  vein.  13,  The  humeral 
vein,  which,  with  the  median,  covers  the  humeral  ar¬ 
tery.  1414,  The  external  thoracic  or  mammary  ar¬ 
teries  and  veins.  1 5,  The  axillary  vein,  covering  the 
artery.  1616,  The  fubclavian  veins,  which,  with 
(6  6)  the  jugulars,  form,  17  The  vena  cava  fupe- 
rior.  18,  The  cutaneous  arch  of  veins  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  foot.  19,  The  vena  tibialis  antica,  covering 
the  artery.  20,  The  vena  profunda  femoris,  covering 
the  artery.  21,  The  upper  part  of  the  vena  faphena 
major.  22,  The  femoral  vein.  2323,  The  iliac 
veins.  24  24,  Vena  cava  inferior.  25  25,  The  renal 
veins  covering  the  arteries.  26  26,  The  diaphragms 
tic  veins. 


PART  V.  Of  the  BRAIN  and  NERVES. 


Sect.  I.  Of  the  Brain  and  its  Integuments . 

THE  bones  of  the  cranium  were  deferibed  in  the  o- 
fteological  part  of  this  work,  as  inclofmg  the  brain, 
and  defending  it  from  external  injury:  but  they  are  not 
its  only  prote&ion ;  for  when  we  make  an  horizontal 
fe&ion  through  thefe  bones,  we  find  this  mafs  every¬ 
where  furrounded  by  two  membranes  (k),  the  dura  and 
pia  mater. — The  firft  of  thefe  lines  the  interior  furface 
of  the  cranium,  to  which  it  everywhere  adheres  drong- 
ly  (l),  but  more  particularly  at  the  futures,  and  atthe^ 
many  foramina  through  which  veffels  pafs  between  it 


and  the  pericranium.  The  dura  mater  (m)  is  perfeft- 
ly  fmooth  and  inelaftic,  and  its  inner  furface  is  conftant- 
ly  bedewed  with  a  fine  pellucid  fluid,  which  everywhere 
feparates  it  from  the  pia  mater.  The  dura  mater  fends 
off  feveralconfiderable  procefles,  which  divide  the  brain 
into  feparate  portions,  and  prevent  them  from  compref- 
fmg  each  other.  Of  thefe  procefles  there  is  one  fupe- 
rior  and  longitudinal,  called  the  or  falciform  pro - 
cefsy  from  its  refemblance  to  a  feythe.  It  arifes  from 
the  fpine  of  the  os  frontis,  near  the  crifta  galli,  and  ex¬ 
tending  along  in  the  direction  of  the  fagittal  future,  to 
beyond  the  lamboidal  future,  divides  the  brain  into  two 

hemif- 


(k)  The  Greeks  called  thefe  membranes  meninges  ;  but  the  Arabians,  fuppofing  them  to  be  the  fource  of  all 
the  other  membranes  of  the  body,  afterwards  gave  them  the  names  of  dura  and  pia  mater  ;  by  which  they  are 
now  ufually  diftinguilhed. 

(l)  In  young  fubje&s  this  adliefion  is  greater  than  in  adults  3  but  even  then,  in  the  healthy  fubjeft,  it  is  no 
where  eafily  feparable,  without  breaking  through  fome  of  the  minute  veffels  by  means  of  which  it  is  attached  to 
the  bone. 

(m)  This  membrane  is  commonly  deferibed  as  confiding  of  two  laminae  ;  of  which  the  external  one  1  fuppo- 
fed  to  perform  the  office  of  periofteum  internum  to  the  cranium,  while  the  internal  one  forms  the  folds  and 
procefles  of  the  dura  mater.  In  the  natural  date,  however,  no  fuch  reparation  1  apparent ;  like  other  mem- 
.b nines,  we  may  indeed  divide  it,  not  into  two  only,  but  many  laminae ;  but  this  divifion  is  artificial,  and  depends 
on  the  dexterity  of  the  anatomift. 
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Part  V.  ANA 

Of  the  hemispheres.  A  little  below  the  lamboidal  future,  it 
*ram  and  divides  into  two  broad  wings  or  expanfions  called  the 
tranjverfe  or  lateral  procejfes,  which  prevents  the  lobes 
~  of  the  cerebrum  from  prefting  on  the  cerebellum.  Be- 
fides  thefe  there  is  a  fourth,  which  is  fituated  under 
the  tranfverfe  proceffes,  and  being  continued  to  the 
fpine  of  the  occiput,  divides  the  cerebellum  into  two 
lobes. 

The  blood,  after  being  diftributed  through  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  cranium  by  means  of  the  arteries,  is  return¬ 
ed,  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  by  veins  which 
all  pafs  on  to  certain  channels,  fituated  behind  thefe  fe- 
veral  proceffes. 

Thefe  canals  or  finufes  communicate  with  each  other, 
and  empty  themfelves  into  the  internal  jugular  veins, 
which  convey  the  blood  into  the  vena  cava.  They  are 
in  fact  triangular  veins,  running  through  the  fubftance 
of  the  dura  mater,  and,  like  the  proceffes,  are  diftin 
guiflied  into  longitudinal  and  lateral ;  and  where  thele 
three  meet,  and  where  the  fourth  procefs  paffes  off,  we 
obferve  a  fourth  fmus,  which  is  called  torcular  ;  Hero- 
philus,  who  firft  defcribed  it,  having  fuppofed  that  the 
blood  at  the  union  of  thefe  two  veins,  is,  as  it  were,  in 
a  prefs. 

Befides  thefe  four  canals,  which  were  known  to  the 
ancients,  modern  anatomifts  enumerate  many  others,  by 
giving  the  appellation  of  jinujes  to  other  veins  of  the 
dura  mater,  which  for  the  mod  part  empty  themfelves 
into  feme  of  thofe  we  have  juft  now  defcribed.  There 
are  the  inferior  longitudinal  fmus,  the  fuperior  and  in¬ 
ferior  petrous  finufes,  the  cavernous  finufes,  the  circu¬ 
lar  finus,  and  the  anterior  and  pofterior  occipital  fi¬ 
nufes. 

Thefe  finufes  or  veins,  by  being  conveyed  through  a 
thick  denfe  membrane,  firmly  fuipended,  as  the  dura 
mater  is,  within  the  cranium,  are  lefs  liable  to  rupture  ; 
at  the  fame  time  they  are  well  fupported,  and  by  run¬ 
ning  every  where  along  the  inner  furface  of  the  bones, 
they  are  prevented  from  prefting  on  the  fubltance  of  the 
brain.  To  prevent  too  great  a  dilatation  of  them,  we 
find  filaments  (called  chorda  IVillifii ,  from  their  having 
been  firft  noticed  by  Willis)  ftretched  acrofs  their  ca¬ 
vities  ;  and  the  oblique  manner  in  which  the  veins  from 
the  brain  run  through  the  fubftance  of  the  brain  into 
thefe  channels,  ferves  the  purpofe  of  a  valve,  which  pre 
vents  the  blood  from  turning  back  into  the  fmaller  and 
weaker  veffds  of  the  brain. 

The  pia  ?nater  is  a  much  fofter  and  finer  membrane 
than  the  dura  mater  ;  being  exceedingly  delicate,  tran- 
fparent,  and  vafcular.  It  invefts  every  part  of  the  brain, 
and  fends  off  an  infinite  number  of  elongations,  which 
infinuate  themfelves  between  the  convolutions,  and  even 
into  the  fubftance  of  the  brain.  This  membrane  is 
compofed  of  two  laminae  ;  of  which  the  exterior  one  is 
named  tunica  arachnoidea ,  from  its  thinneft,  which  is 
equal  to  that  of  a  fpider’s  web.  Thefe  two  laminae  are 
intimately  adherent  to  each  other  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  brain,  but  are  eafily  feparable  at  the  bafis  of  the 
brain,  and  through  the  whole  length  of  the  medulla  fpi 
nalis.  The  external  layer  or  tunica  arachnoidea,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  fpread  uniformly  over  the  furface  of  the 
brain,  but  without  entering  into  its  furrow  s  as  the  in¬ 
ner  layer  does  ;  the  latter  being  found  to  infinuate  it- 
felf  between  the  convolutions,  and  even  into  the  mte 
‘rior  cavities  of  the  brain.  The  blood-veifels  of  the 
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brain  are  diftributed  through  it  in  their  way  to  that  or-  °f 
gan,  and  are  therefore  divided  into  very  minute  rami 
fications,  before  they  penetrate  the  fubftance  of  the1  erve5,  f 
brain.  i  f 

There  are  feveral  parts  included  under  the  general  phebrai*, 
denomination  of  brain .  One  of  thefe,  which  is  of  the 
fofteft  confiflence,  and  fills  the  greateft  part  of  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  cranium,  is  the  cerebrum  or  brain,  properly 
fo  called.  Another  portion,  which  is  feated  in  the  in¬ 
ferior  and  pofterior  part  of  the  head,  is  the  cerebsuutn  y 
and  a  third,  which  derives  its  origin  from  both  thefe,' 
is  the  medulla  oblongata.  132 

The  cerebrum  is  a  medullary  mafs  of  a  moderate  con- Cerebrum, 
fiftence,  filling  up  exa&ly  all  the  upper  part  of  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  cranium,  and  divided  into  two  hemifpheres’ 
by  the  falx  of  the  dura  mater.  Each  of  theie  kemif- 
pheres  is  ufually  diflinguifhed  into  an  interior ,  a  middle > 
and  a  pojterior  lobe .  The  firft  of  thefe  is  lodged  on  the 
orbital  proceffes  of  the  os  frontis  ;  the  middle  lobes  lie 
in  the  middle  foffee  of  the  bafis  of  the  cranium,  and  the 
pofterior  lobes  are  placed  on  the  tranfverfe  feptnm  of 
the  os  occipitis,  immediately  over  the  cerebellum, from 
which  they  are  feparated  by  the  lateral  proceffes  of  the 
dura  mater.  Thefe  two  portions  afford  no  diftinguifh- 
ing  mark  of  feparation;  and  on  this  account  Haller,  and 
many  other  modern  anatomifts,  omit  the  diftinCtion  of 
middle  lobe,  and  fpeak  only  of  the  anterior  and  pofte¬ 
rior  lobes  of  the  brain. 

The  cerebrum  appears  to  be  compofed  of  two  di- 
ftinCt  fubftances.  Of  thefe,  the  exterior  one,  which  is 
of  a  greyifh  or  afh-colour,  is  called  the  cortext ,  and  is 
fomewhat  fofter  than  the  other,  which  is  very  wdiite, 
and  is  called  medulla ,  or  fubflantia  alba . 

After  having  removed  the  falx,  and  feparated  the 
twro  hemifpheres  from  each  other,  we  perceive  a  white 
convex  body,  the  corpus  callofum,  which  is  a  portion 
of  the  medullary  fubftance,  uniting  the  two  hemifpheres 
to  each  other,  and  not  invefted  by  the  cortex.  By 
making  an  horizontal  incifion  in  the  brain,  on  a  level 
with  this  corpus  callofum,  we  difeover  two  oblong  ca¬ 
vities,  named  the  anterior  or  lateral  ventricles ,  one  in 
each  hemifphere.  Thefe  tw’o  ventricles,  which  com¬ 
municate  with  each  other  by  a  hole  immediately  under 
the  plexus  choroides,  are  feparated  laterally  by  a  very 
fine  medullary  partition,  called  feptum  lucidum ,  from  its 
thinnefs  and  tranfparency.  The  lower  edge  of  this 
feptum  is  fixed  to  the  fornix,  which  is  a  kind  of  me¬ 
dullary  arch  (as  its  name  implies)  fituated  under  the 
corpus  callofum,  and  nearly  of  a  triangular  fhape.  An¬ 
teriorly  the  fornix  fends  off  two  medullary  chords,  call¬ 
ed  its  anterior  crura  ;  which  feem  to  be  united  to  each 
other  by  a  portion  of  medullary  fubftance,  named  com - 
mij/ura  anterior  cerebri .  Thefe  crura  diverging  from 
one  another,  are  loft  at  the  outer  fide  of  the  lower  and 
fore  part  of  the  third  ventricle.  Posteriorly  the  fornix 
is  formed  into  two  other  crura,  which  unite  with  two 
medullary  protuberances,  called  pedes  hippocampi ,  and 
fometimes  cornua  ammonii,  that  extend  along  the  back 
part  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  1  he  concave  edge  oi  he 
pedes  hippocampi  is  covered  by  a  medullary  lamina, 
called  corpus  fmbrtatum. 

Neither  the  edges  of  the  fernix,  nor  its  pofterior 
crura,  can  be  well  diftiri^uifhed,  till  w^e  have  removed 
the  plexus  choroides  This  is  a  production  of  the  pia 
mater,  which  is  ipread  over  the  lateral  ventricles.  Its 
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Of  tHe  loofe  edges  -are  colledted,  i'o  as  to  appear  like  a  vafcular 
Brain  and  band  on  each  fide. 

.Nerves .  When  we  have  removed  this  plexus,  we  difcover  fe- 
veral  other  protuberances  included  in  the  lateral  ven¬ 
tricles.  Thefe  are  the  corpora  ftriata,  the  thalami  ner¬ 
vorum  opticorum,  the  tubercula  quadrugeniina,  and  the 
pineal  gland. 

The  corpora  ftriata  are  two  curved  oblong  eminences, 
that  extend  along  the  anterior  part  of  the  lateral  ven¬ 
tricles.  They  derive  their  name  from  their  ftriated  ap¬ 
pearance,  which  is  owing  to  an  intermixture  of  the  cor¬ 
tical  and  medullary  fubftances  of  the  brain.  The  tha - 
lami  nervorum  opticorum,  are  fo  called,  becaufe  the  op¬ 
tic  nerves  arife  chiefly  from  them,  and  they  are  like- 
wife  compofed  both  of  the  cortex  and  medulla.  They 
are  feparated  from  the  corpora  ftriata  only  by  a  kind 
t>f  medullary  chord,  the  geminum  centrum  femi-circu- 
lare.  The  thalami  are  nearly  of  an  oval  fhape,  and  are 
fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the  upper  cavity  of  the  late¬ 
ral  ventricles.  They  are  clofely  united,  and  at  their 
convex  part  feem  to  become  one  body. 

Anteriorly,  in  the  fpace  between  the  thalami,  we 
obferve  an  orifice  by  which  the  lateral  ventricles  com¬ 
municate,  and  another  leads  down  from  this,  under  the 
different  appellations  of  foramen  commune  anterius ,  vul¬ 
va ,  iter  ad  infundibulum ,  but  more  properly  iter  ad  ter - 
tium  ventricuium\  and  the  feparation  of  the  thalami 
from  each  other  pofteriorly,  forms  another  opening  or 
interftice  called  anus.  This  has  been  fuppofed  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  third  ventricle  ;  but  it  does  not,  the 
bottom  of  it  being  fhut  up  by  the  pia  mater.  The 
back-part  of  the  anus  is  formed  by  a  kind  of  medullary 
band,  which  connects  the  thalami  to  each  other,  and  is 
called  commijfura  pofterior  cerebri* 

Behind  the  thalami  and  commiflura  pofterior,  we 
obferve  a  fmall,  foft,  greyifh,  and  oval  body,  about  the 
iize  of  a  pea.  This  is  the  glandula  pinealis  ;  it  is  de- 
fcribed  by  Galen  under  the  name  of  ccnarion ,  and  has 
been  rendered  famous  by  Defcartes,  who  fuppofed  it 
to  be  the  feat  of  the  foul.  Galen  feems  formerly  to 
have  entertained  the  fame  opinion.  Some  modern 
wriiers  have,  with  as  little  reafon,  imagined  that  the 
foul  is  placed  in  the  corpus  caliofum. 

The  pineal  gland  refts  upon  four  remarkable  emi¬ 
nences,  difpofed  in  pairs,  and  feated  immediately  below 
it.  Thefe  tubercles,  which  by  the  ancients  were  called 
teftes  and  nates ,  have*,  fince  the  time  of  Window,  been 
more  commonly  named  tubercula  quadrugemina. 

Under  the  thalami  we  obferve  another  cavity,  the 
third  ventricle,  which  terminates  anteriorly  in  a  fmall 
medullary  canal,  the  infundibulum,  that  leads  to  the 
glandula  pituitaria.  It  has  been  doubted,  whether  the 
infundibulum  is  really  hollow  ;  but  fome  late  experi- 
+T)ifp.  de  ments  on  this  part  of  the  brain  *  by  Profeffor  Murray 
Jjnfutidibu-  of  Upfal,  clearly  prove  it  to  be  a  medullary  canal,  fur- 
io  Cerebri.  r0unded  by  both  laminae  of  the  pia  mater.  After  free¬ 
zing  the  brain,  this  channel  was  found  filled  with  ice  ; 
f  Ratio  and  de  Haen  tells  f  us,  he  found  it  dilated,  and  filled 
Mel  '  with  a  calcerous  matter  (n). 

The  *PonSy  body  in  which  the  infundibulum 


terminates,  was  by  the  ancients  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  the 
glandular  ftrudure,  and  deftined  to  filter  the  ferofity  ofB^ain  anc* 
the  brain.  Spigelius  pretended  to  have  difeovered  its  eives‘ 
excretory  du6l,  but  it  ft  ms  certain  that  no  fuch  du<ft 
exifts.  It  is  of  an  oblong  fhape,  compofed,  as  it  were, 
of  two  lobes.  In  ruminant  animals  it  is  much  larger 
than  in  man. 

From  the  pofterior  part  of  the  third  ventricle,  we  fee 
a  fmall  groove  or  channel,  defc ending  obliquely  back¬ 
wards.  This  channel,  which  is  called  the  aquedutt  of 
Sylvius,  though  it  was  known  to  the  ancients,  opens 
into  another  cavity  of  the  brain,  placed  between  the 
cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongata,  and  called  the  fourth 
ventricle.  13^ 

The  cerebellum ,  which  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  isCerebe^h 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  firmer  texture  than  the*um* 
cerebrum  *,  but  the  truth  rs,  that  in  the  greater  number 
of  fubje&s,  there  appears  to  be  no  fenfible  difference  in 
the  confidence  of  thefe  two  part*.  It  has  more  of  the 
cortical  than  of  the  medullary  fubftance  in  its  compofi- 
tion. 

The  furrow  that  divides  the  two  lobes  of  the  cere¬ 
bellum  leads  anteriorly  to  a  procefs,  compofed  of  me¬ 
dullary  and  cortical  fubftances,  covered  by  the  pia  ma¬ 
ter;  and  which,  from  its  being  divided  into  numerous 
furrows,  refembling  the  rings  of  the  earth-worm,  is 
named  proceffus  vermiformis .  This  procefs  forms  a 
kind  of  ring  in  its  courfe  between  the  lobes. 

The  furface  of  the  cerebellum  does  not  afford  thofe 
circumvolutions  which  appear  in  the  cerebrum  ;  but 
inftead  of  thefe,  we  obferve  a  great  number  of  minute 
furrows,  rurning  parallel  to  each  other,  and  nearly  in 
a  tranfverfe  dire&ion.  The  pia  mater  infinuates  itfelf 
into  thefe  furrows. 

When  we  cut  into  the  fubftance  of  the  cerebellum, 
from  above  downwards,  we  find  the  medullary  part 
running  in  a  kind  of  ramifying  courfe,  and  exhibiting, 
an  appearance  that  has  gotten  the  name  of  arbor  vita. 

Thefe  ramifications  unite  to  form  a  medullary  trunk  ; 
the  middle,  anterior,  and  moft  confiderable  part  of 
which  forms  two  proceffes,  the  crura  cerebelli,  which 
unite  with  the  crura  cerebri,  to  form  the  medulla  ob¬ 
longata.  The  reft  furnifties  two  other  procelies,  which 
lofe  themfelves  under  the  nates,  and  thus  unite  the 
lobes  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  pofterior  part  of  the  ce¬ 
rebrum.  Under  the  nates  we  obferve  a  tranfverfe  me¬ 
dullary  line,  or  linea  alba,  running  from  one  of  thefe 
proceffes  to  the  other ;  and  between  them  we  find  a 
very  thin  medullary  lamina,  covered  with  the  pia  ma¬ 
ter,  which  the  generality  of  anatomifts  have  (though 
feemingly  without  reafon)  confidered  as  a  valve  formed 
for  doling  the  communication  between  the  fourth  ven¬ 
tricle  and  the  aqusedu&us  Sylvii.  Vieuifens  named  it 
valvu  a  fjiajor  cerebri.  .34 

The  medulla  oblongata  k  fituated  in  the  middle, Medulla 
lower,  and  pofterior  part  of  the  cranium,  and  may  be  oblongata, 
confidered  as  a  produ&ion  or  continuation  of  the 
whole  medullan  fubftance  of  the  cerebrum  and  cere¬ 
bellum,  being  formed  by  the  union  of  two  confiderable 
medullary  procelies  of  the  cerebrum,  called crura  cere - 
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£r/,  with  tw<*  other  fmaller  ones  from  the  cerebellum, 
which  were  juft  now  fpoken  of  under  the  name  of  cru¬ 
ra  cersbelJi. 

The  crura  cerebri  arife  from  the  middle  and  lower 
part  of  each  hemifphere.  They  are  feparated  from  each 
other  at  their  origin,  but  are  united  below,  where  they 
terminate  in  a  middle  protuberance,  the  pons  Varolii , 
fo  called,  becaufe  Varolius  compared  it  to  a  bridge. 
This  name,  however,  can  convey  no  idea  of  its  real 
appearance.  It  is,  in  fa<ft,  nothing  more  than  a  me¬ 
dullary  protuberance,  nearly  of  a  femi-fpherical  fhape, 
which  unites  the  crura  cerebri  to  thofe  of  the  cere¬ 
bellum. 

Between  the  crura  cerebri,  and  near  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  pons  Varolii,  are  two  tubercles,  compoled 
externally  of  medullary,  and  internally  of  cineritious, 
fubftance,  to  which  Euflachius  firft  gave  the  name  of 
cmintnt'ue  ma?niilares . 


Along  the  middle  of  the  pofterior  furface  of  the  me¬ 
dulla  oblongata,  where  it  forms  the  anterior  part  of 
the  fourth  ventricle,  we  obferve  a  kind  of  furrow 
which  runs  downwards  and  terminates  in  a  point.  A- 
bout  an  inch  above  the  lower  extremity  of  this  fiffure, 
feveral  medullary  filaments  are  to  be  feen  running  to¬ 
wards  it  on  each  fide  in  an  oblique  diretfion,  fo  as  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  writing-pen  ;  hence  it  is 
called  calamus  fcriptorius . 

From  the  pofterior  part  of  the  pons  Varolii,  the  me¬ 
dulla  oblongata  defcends  obliquely  backwards;  at  its 
fore  part,  immediately  behind  the  pons  Varolii,  we  ob¬ 
ferve  two  pair  of  eminences,  which  were  defcribed  by 
Euftachius,  but  received  no  particular  appellation  till 
the  time  of  Yieuffens,  who  gave  them  the  names  of 
corpora  olivaria  and  corpora  pyramtdalta .  The  former 
are  the  outermoft,  being  placed  one  on  each  fide. 
They  are  nearly  of  an  oval  fhape,  and  are  compofed 
of  medulla,  with  ftreaks  of  cortical  fubftance.  Be¬ 
tween  thefe  are  the  corpora  pyramidalia,  each  of 
which  terminates  in  a  point.  In  the  human  fubjefl 
thefe  four  eminences  are  fometimes  not  eafily  diftin- 
135  guiftied. 

Medulla  The  medulla  f pin  alts ,  or  fpinal  7narrow ,  which  is 

Ipinalis.  tbe  name  given  to  the  medullary  chord  that  is  extend¬ 
ed  down  the  vertebral  canal,  from  the  great  foramen 
of  the  occipital  bone  to  the  bottom  of  the  laft  lumbar 
vertebra,  is  a  continuation  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
Like  the  other  parts  of  the  brain,  it  is  invefted  by  the 
dura  and  pia  mater.  The  firft  of  thefe,  in  its  pafTage 
out  of  the  cranium,  adheres  to  the'  foramen  of  the  os 
occipitis.  Its  connexion  with  the  ligamentary  fub¬ 
ftance  that  lines  the  cavity  of  the  fpine,  is  only  by 
means  of  cellular  membrane  ;  but  between  the  feveral 
vertebrae,  where  the  nerves  pafs  out  of  the  fpine,  it 
fends  off  prolongations,  which  adhere  ftrongly  to  the 
vertebral  ligaments.  Here,  as  in  the  cranium,  the 
dura  mater  has  its  finufes  or  large  veins.  Thefe  are 
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two  in  number,  and  are  feen  running  on  each  fide  of  Qf  the 
the  medullary  column,  from  the  foramen  magnum  ofsTrain  anc* 
the  os  occipitis  to  the  lower  part  of  the  os  Sacrum.  Ner^es‘  y 
They  communicate  together  by  ramifying  branches  at  Y 
each  vertebra,  and  terminate  in  the  vertebral,  intercO- 
ftal,  and  facral  veins. 

The  pia  mater  is  conne&ed  with  the  dura  mater  by 
means  of  a  thm  tranfparent  fubftance,  which  from  its 
indentations  between  the  fpinal  nerves  has  obtained 
the  name  of  ligament um  deiiuciiiaium .  It  is  fomewhat 
firmer  than  the  tunica  orochnoidea,  but  in  other  re- 
fpe<fts  reiembles  that  membrane.  Its  me  is  to  lupport 
the  fpinal  marrow,  that  it  mUy  not  affect  the  medulla 
oblongata  by  its  weight. 

The  ipinal  marrow  itfelf  is  externally  of  a  white  co¬ 
lour  ;  but  upon  cutting  into  it  we  find  its  middle-part 
compoled  of  a  darker  coloured  mafs,  refembling  the 
cortex  of  the  brain.  When  the  marrow  has  reached 
the  firft  lumbar  vertebra,  it  becomes  extremely  narrow, 
and  at  length  terminates  in  an  oblong  protuberance  ; 
from  the  extremity  of  which*  the  pia  mater  fends  off 
a  prolongation  or  ligament,  refembling  a  nerve,  that 
perforates  the  dura  mater,  and  is  fixed  to  the  os  coc- 

cygis- 

The  medulla  fpinalis  gives  rife  to  :o  or  31  pair  of 
nerves,  but  they  are  not  all  of  the  fame  fize,  nor  do 
they  all  run  in  the  fame  dire&ion.  The  upper  ones 
are  thinner  than  the  reft,  and  are  placed  almoft  tranf- 
verfely  :  as  we  defeend  we  find  them  running  more 
and  more  obliquely  downwards,  till  at  length  their 
courfe  is  almoft  perpendicular,  fo  that  the  lowermoft 
nerve*  exhibit  an  appearance  that  is  called  cauda  equina, 
from  its  refemblance  to  a  horfe’s  tail. 

The  arteries  that  ramify  through  the  different  parts 
of  the  brain,  are  derived  from  the  internal  carotid  and  < 

from  the  vertebral  arteries.  The  medulla  fpinalis  is 
fupplied  by  the  anterior  and  pofterior  fpinal  arteries, 
and  likewife  receives  branches  from  the  cervical,  the 
inferior  and  fuperior  intercoftal,  the  lumbar,  and  the  fa¬ 
cral  arteries. 


Sect.IL  Of  the  Nerves. 

The  nerves  are  medullary  chords,  differing  from  *3^ 
each  other  in  fize,  colour,  and  confidence,  and  deri¬ 
ving  their  origin  from  the  medulla  oblongata  and  me¬ 
dulla  fpinalis.  There  are  ;9,  and  fometimes  40,  pair 
of  thefe  nerves  ;  nine  (o)  of  which  originate  from  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  30  or  5 1  from  the  medulla  fpi¬ 
nalis.  They  appear  to  be  perfeftly  inelaftic,  and  like¬ 
wife  to  pollefs  no  irritability.  If  we  irritate  mufcular 
fibres,  they  immediately  contraft  ;  but  nothing  of  this 
fort  happens  if  we  irritate  a  nerve.  They  carry  with 
them  a  covering  from  the  pia  mater ;  but  derive  no  tu¬ 
nic  from  the  dura  mater,  as  hath  been  generally,  tho* 
erroneoufiy,  fuppofed,  ever  Once  the  time  of  Galen  (p). 


/0)  It  has  been  ufual  to  deferibe  ten  pair  of  nerves  as  arifing  from  the  medulla  oblongata;  but  as  the  tenui 
pair  arife  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  fpinal  nerves,  Santorini,  Heifter,  Haller,  and  others,  feem  very  pro- 

P6^p  ^tCBaron  Haller  mui1PrSi(rortz1nriefeem0tothave>,been  the  firft  who  demonftrated,  that  the  dura  mater  is 
retUupZ “ Xls  .5  the  edges  of  the  foramina  that  afford  a  paffage  to  the  nerves  out 

of  the  cranium  and  vertebral  canal,  or  is  foon  loft  m  the  cellular  fuoftance. 
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the  outer  covering  of  the  nerves  being  in  fatt  nothing 
more  than  cellular  membrane.  This  covering  is  very 
thick  where  the  nerve  is  expofed  to  the  action  of 
mufcles  ;  but  where  it  runs  through  a  bony  canal,  or  is 
fecure  from  preffure,  the  cellular  tunic  is  extremely  thin, 
or  altogether  wanting.  We  have  in  fiances  of  this  in 
the  portio  mollis  of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  in  the  nerves 
of  the  heart.  * . 

By  elevating,  carefully  and  gently,  the  brain  from 
the  bafis  of  the  cranium,  we  find  the  firft  nine  pair  a- 
rifing  in  the  following  order  :  1.  The  nervi  olfadorii, 
diftributed  through  the  pituitary  membrane,  which 
conftitutes  the  organ  of  lmell.  2.  The  opcici,  which 
go  to  the  eyes,  where  they  receive  the  impreffions  of 
vifible  obje&s.  3.  The  oculorum  motores,  fo  called 
becaufe  they  are  diftributed  to  the  mufcles  of  the  eye. 
4.  The  pathetici,  diftributed  to  the  fuperior  oblique 
mufcles  of  the  eyes,  the  motion  of  which  is  expreflive  of 
certain  paftions  of  the  foul.  5-  The  nerves  of  this  pair 
foon  divide  into  three  principal  branches,  and  each  of 
thefe  has  a  different  name.  Its  upper  divifion  is  the  op- 
thalamicus,  which  is  diftributed  to  various  parts  of  the 
eyes,  eye-lids,  fore-head,  nofe,  and  integuments  of 
the  face.  The  fecond  is  called  the  max'll l arts  fuperhr , 
and  the  third  maxillaris  inferior;  both  which  names  al¬ 
lude  to  their  diftribution.  6.  1  he  ab  Judtores  ;  each 
of  thefe  nerves  is  diftributed  to  the  abdudtor  mufcle  of 
the  eye,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  helps  to  draw  the  globe 
of  the  eye  from  the  nofe.  7*  The  auditorial  (  qJ ,  which 
are  diftributed  through  the  organs  of  hearing.  8.  1  he 
par  vagum,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  great 
number  of  parts,  to  which  it  gives  branches  both  in 
the  thorax  and  abdomen.  9.  The  linguales,  or  hypo- 
glofti,  which  are  diftributed  to  the  tengue,  and  appear 
to  contribute  both  to  the  organ  of  tafte  and  to  the 

motions  of  the  tongue  (/<).  , 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  fpinal  mar¬ 
row  fends  off  30  or  31  pair  of  nerves;  thefe  are  chiefly 
diftributed  to  the  exterior  parts  of  the  trunk  and  to 
the  extremities.  They  are  commonly  diftinguifhed^n- 
to  the  cervical^  dorjal ,  lumbar , _and  facral  naves .  lhe 
cervical,  which  pals  out  from  between  the  feveral  ver¬ 
tebra;  of  the  neck,  are  eight  (s)  in  number  ;  the  dor- 
fal>  twelve  ;  the  lumbar,  five;  and  the  facral,  five  or  fix ; 

N*  19. 
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the  number  of  the  latter  depending  on  the  number  of  Of  the 
holes  in  the  os  fhernm.  Each  fpinal  nerve  at  its  ori~BTrain  *** 
gin  is  compofed  of  two  fafciculi  of  medullary  fibres.  *?ervev 
One  of  thefe  fafciculi  ariles  from  the  anterior,  and  the  *  I 
other  from  the  pofterior,  furface  of  the  medulla.  Thefe 
fafciculi  are  feparated  by  the  ligamentum  denticulatum ; 
after  which  we  find  them  contiguous  to  one  another. 

They  then  perforate  the  dura  mater,  ar  d  unite  to  form 
a  confiderable  knot  or  ganglion.  Each  of  thefe  gan¬ 
glions  fends  off  two  branches  ;  one  anterior,  and  the  0- 
ther  pofterior.  The  anterior  branches  communicate 
with  each  other  at  their  corning  out  of  the  fpine,  and 
likewife  fend  off  one,  and  fometimes  more  branches,  to 
aflift  in  the  formation  of  the  intercoftal  nerve. 

The  knots  or  ganglions  of  the  nerves  juft  now  fpo- 
ken  of,  are  not  only  to  be  met  with  at  their  exit  from 
the  fpine,  but  likewife  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 

They  occur  in  the  nerves  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  as 
well  as  in  thofe  of  the  fpine.  They  are  not  the  effedts 
of  difeafe,  but  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  fame  parts  of 
the  fame  nerves,  both  in  the  fcctus  and  adult.  They 
are  commonly  of  an  oblong  lhape,  and  of  a  greyifh  co¬ 
lour,  fomewhat  inclined  to  red,  which  is  perhaps  ow¬ 
ing  to  their  being  extremely  vafcular.  Internally  we 
are  able  to  diftinguifli  fomething  like  an  intermixture  of 
the  nervous  filaments. 

Some  writers  have  confidered  them  as  fo  many  little 
brains  ;  Lancili  fancied  he  had  difeovered  rnufcular 
fibres  in  them,  but  they  are  certainly  not  of  an  irritable 
na'.ure.  A  late  writer,  Dr  Johnltone  %  imagines  they  «  Eflay  9 * 
are  intended  to  deprive  us  of  the  power  of  the  will  over  th  Vfe  of 
certain  parts,  ac  the  heart,  for  .inftance  ;  but  if  this  thcG>ingU- 
hypotheiis  were  well  founded,  we  fliould  meet  °ftbe 

them  only  in  nerves  leading  to  involuntary  mufcles;  erveSm 
whereas  it  is  certain,  that  the  voluntary  mufcles  re¬ 
ceive  their  nerves  through  ganglions.  Dodlor  Monro, 
from  obferving  the  accurate  intermixture  of  the  minute 
nerves  which  compofe  them,  confiders  them  as  new 
fources  of  nervous  energy  +.  t  Ok  ferity 

The  nerves,  like  the  blood- veffels,  in  their  courfe  tioxsonths 
through  the  body,  communicate  with  each  other  ;  2n\d^erV9US 
each  of  thefe  communications  conftitutes  what  is  call-  em' 
ed  a  plexus ,  from  whence  branches  are  again  detached 
to  different  parts  of  the  body.  Some  of  thefe  are  con- 

ftant 
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( o  ^  This  p^ir  foon  after  its  entrance  into  the  meatus  auditorius  internus,  feparates  into  two  branches.  One 
nf  t  hefe  is  of  a  very  foft  and  pulpy  confidence,  is  called  the  portio  mollis  of  the  feventh  pair,  and  is  fpread  over 
the  inner  part  of  the  ear.  The  other  pafies  out  through  the  aquedudl  of  Fallopius  in  a  firm  chord,  which  is. 
diftinguifli  ed  as  the  portio  dura,  and  is  diftributed  to  the  external  ear  and  other  parts  of  the  neck  and  Dee. 

(r)  Heifter  has  fummed  up  the  ufes  of  thefe  nine  pair  of  nerves  in  the  two  following  Latm  verfes  ; 

«  OtjacicnSy  c  erne  ns ,  ocu’ofque  m  ovens,  paltenfque , 

«  Gu flans,  abducensy  audienfque ,  vaganjque ,  loqusnfqited' 

/sy  Befides  thefe,  there  is  another  pair  called  acctjforit,  which  arifes  from  the  medulla  fpmalis  at  its  begm- 
tiincr  •  and  afeendine  through  the  great  foramen  of  the  os  occipitis  into  the  cranium,  pafles  out  again  dole  to 
the^eidith  pair,  with  which,  however,  it  does  not  unite  ;  and  it  is  afterwards  diftributed  chiefly  to  the  mufcles 
of  theneck'  back,  and  fcapifla.  In  this  courfe  it  fends  off  filaments  to  different  parts,  and  likewife  communicates 
with  feveral  other  nerves.  Phyfiologifts  are  at  a  lofs  how  to  account  for  the.  Angular  origin  and  courfe  of  thefe 
nervi  acceflorii.  The  ancients  confidered  them  as  branches  of  the  eighth  pair,  diftributed  to  mufcles  of  the  fca- 
onla  •  Willis  likewife  confidered  them  as  appendages  to  that  pair,  and  on  that  account  named  them  acceflorn,. 
They  are  fometimes  called  the  fpinal  pair  ;  but  as  this  latter  name  is  applicable  to  all  the  nerves  of  the  fpme  m- 
iifenminately,  It  ferns  better  to  adopt  that  given  by  Willis, 
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ftant  and  confiderable  enough  to  be  diftinguifhed  by 
particular  names,  as  the  femilunar  plexus  ;  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  plexus  ;  the  hepatic ,  the  cardiac,  &c. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpofe  of  this  work,  to 
follow  the  nerves  through  all  their  diftributions  ;  but  it 
may  be  remembered,  that  in  defcnbing  the  different 
vifcera,  mention  was  made  of  the  nerves  diftributed  to 
them.  There  is  one  pair,  however,  called  the  inter- 
cvjlal,  or  great  fympathetic  nerve ,  which  feems  to  re¬ 
quire  particular  notice,  becaufe  it  has  an  almoff  univer- 
lal  connection  and  correfpondence  with  all  the  other 
nerves  of  the  body.  Authors  are  not  perfectly  'agreed 
about  the  origin  of  the  intercoftal  $  but  it  may  perhaps 
not  improperly  be  defcribed,  as  beginning  from  fila¬ 
ments  of  the  fifth  and  fixth  pair  $  it  then  pafies  out  of 
the  cranium,  through  the  bony  canal  of  the  carotid, 
from  whence  it  defeends  laterally  cloff  to  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae,  and  receives  branches  from  almoff  all  the 
vertebral  nerves  ;  forming  almoff  as  many  ganglions 
in  its  courfe  through  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  It  lends 
off*  an  infinite  number  of  branches  to  the  vifcera  in 
thofe  cavities,  and  forms  feveral  plexus  with  the 
branches  of  the  eighth  pair  or  par  vagum. 

That  the  nerves  are  deffined  to  convey  the  principles 
of  motion  and  fenfibility  to  the  brain  from  all  parts  of 
the  fyffem,  thtre  can  be  no  doubt  ,  but  how  thefe  ef¬ 
fects  are  produced,  no  one  has  ever  yet  been  able  to 
determine.  The  inquiry  has  been  a  conffant  fource  of 
hypothefis  in  all  ages,  and  has  produced  fome  ingeni¬ 
ous  ideas,  and  many  erroneous  pofitions,  but  without 
having  hitherto  afforded  much  fatisfaCtory  informa¬ 
tion. 


T  O  M  Y. 

Some  phyfiologifts  have  confidered  a  trunk  of  nerves 
as  a  folid  chord,  capable  of  being  divided  into  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  filaments,  by  means  of.  which  the  im- 
preffions  of  feelingare  conveyed  to  the  fenforium  com¬ 
mune.  Others  have  fuppoffd  it  to  be  a  canal,  which  af¬ 
terwards  feparates  into  more  minute  channels  ;  or,  per¬ 
haps,  as  being  an  affembtage  of  many  very  fmall  and 
diffmCt  tubes,  conneCIed  to  each  other,  and  thus  form¬ 
ing  a  cylindrical  chord.  They  who  contend  for  their 
being  folid  bodies,  are  of  opinion,  that  feeling  is  occa- 
fioned  by  vibration  ;  fo  that,  for  inftance,  according  to 
this  fyffem,  by  pricking  the  finger,  a  vibration  would 
be  occafioned  in  the  nerve,  diffributed  through  its  fub- 
ftance )  and  the  effects  of  this  vibration,  when  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  fenforium,  would  be  an  excital  of  pain.  But 
the  inelafticity,  the  foftnefs,  the  connexion,  and  the 
fituation  of  the  nerves,  are  fo  many  proofs  that  vibra¬ 
tion  has  no  fhare  in  the  caufe  of  feeling. 

Others  have  fuppoled,  that  in  the  brain  and  fpinal 
marrow,  a  very  fuotile  fluid  is  fecreted,  and  from 
thence  conveyed  through  the  imperceptible  tubes, 
which  they  confider  as  exiffing  in  the  nerves.  They 
have  further  fuppoled,  that  this  very  fubtile  fluid,  to 
which  they  have  given  the  name  of  animal  fpirits ,  is 
fecreted  in  the  cortical  fubftance  of  the  brain  and  fpi¬ 
nal  marrow,  from  whence  it  paffes  through  the  me¬ 
dullary  fubffance.  This,  like  the  other  fyffem,  is 
founded  altogether  on  hypothefis  ,  but  it  feems  to  be 
an  hypothefis  derived  from  much  more  probable  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  there  are  many  ingenious  arguments  to  be 
brought  in  its  fupport. 
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EXPLANATION  of  PLATE  XXIV. 


Fig.  I.  Reprefents  the  Inferior  part  of  the  Brain  \ 
— the  Anterior  part  of  the  whole  Spine,  including  the 
Medulla  Spinalis ; — with  the  origin  and  large  portions 
of  all  the  Nerves. 

AA,  The  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  BB,  The 
lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  CC,  The  two  lobes  of 
the  cerebellum.  D,  Tuber  annulare.  E,  The  paf- 
fage  from  the  third  ventricle  to  the  infundibulum. 
F,  The  medulla  oblongata,  which  fends  off  the  me¬ 
dulla  fpinal  is  through  the  fpine.  GG,  That  part  of 
the  os  occipitis  which  is  placed  above  (H  H)  the 
tranfverfe  procefles  of  the  firft  cervical  vertebra. 
II,  &c.  The  feven  cervical  vertebrae,  with  their  in¬ 
termediate  cartilages.  K  K,  &c.  The  twelve  dorfal 
vertebrae,  with  their  intermediate  cartilages.  LL,  &c. 
The  five  lumbar  vertebrae,  with  their  intermediate 
cartilages.  M,  the  os  facrum.  N.  The  os  coc- 
cygis. 

Nerves. — 1  1,  The  firff  pair  of  nerves  named  0/- 
fa&ory,  which  go  to  the  nofe.  2  2,  The  fecond.  pair, 
named  optic,  which  goes  to  form  the  tunica  retina  of 
the  eye.  3  3,  The  third  pair,  named  motor  ocuh ;  it 
fupplies  moft  of  the  muffles  of  the  eye-ball.  44>  The 
fourth  pair,  named  pathetic , — which  is  wholly  fpent 
upon  the  mnffulus  trochlearis  of  the  eye.  5  ^ 

fifth  pair  divides  into  three  branches. — The  firft  na¬ 
med  opthalmic,  goes  to  the  orbit,  fupplies  the  lachry¬ 
mal  gland,  and  fends  branches  out  to  the  forehead  and 
noff. — The  fecond,  named fuperior  maxillary ,  fupplies 
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the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  fome  of  the  muffles  of 
the  lips. — The  third  named  inferior  maxillary ,  is  fpent 
upon  the  muffles  and  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  tongue, 
and  muffles  of  the  lips.  6  6,  The  fixth  pair,  which, 
after  fending  off  the  beginning  of  the  intercoftal  or 
great  fympathetic,  is  fpent  upon  the  abdu<ftor  oculi. 

7  7,  The  feventh  pair,  named  auditory,  divides  into 
two  branches. — The  largeff,  namtd  portio  mollis ,  is 
fpent  upon  the  internal  ear. — The  linall eft,  portio  dura, 
joins  to  the  fifth  pair  within  the  internal  ear  by  a  re¬ 
flected  branch  from  the  fecond  of  the  fifth  5  and  with¬ 
in  the  tympanum,  by  a  branch  from  the  third  ofthe  fifth, 
named  chorda  tympani. — Vid.  fig.  3.  near  B.  8  8,  &c. 
The  eighth  pair, named^r^ww, — which  accompanies 
the  intercoftal,  and  is  fpent  upon  the  tongue,  larynx, 
pharynx,  lungs,  and  abdominal  vifcera.  9  9,  The  ninth 
pair,  which  are  fpent  upon  the  tongue.  10  10,  & c. 
The  intercoftal,  or  great  fympathetic,  which  is  feen 
from  the  fixth  pair  to  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis  on  each 
fide  of  the  fpine,  and  joining  with  all  the  nerves  of  the 
fpine  j — in  its  progrels  fupplying  the  heart,  and,  with  L 
the  par  vagum,  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  and  pel¬ 
vis.  II  II,  The  accefforius,  which  is  fpent  upon 
the  fternocleido-maftoidaeus  and  trapezius  muffles. 
12  12,  The  firft  cervical  nerves  j — 13  13,  The  fecond 
cervical  nerves  $ — both  fpent  upon  the  muffles  that 
lie  on  the  neck,  and  teguments  of  the  neck  and  head. 
14  14,  The  third  cervical  nerves,  which,  after  fending 
off  (15  15,  &c.)  the  phrenic  nerves  to  the  diaphragm, 
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Of  the  fupply  the  muffles  and  teguments  that  lie  on  the  fide 
Brain  and  0f  neck  and  top  of  the  fhoulder.  16  16,  The  bra- 
^erves<  ,  chial  plexus,  formed  by  the  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  fie* 
“JT1~V  “  venth  cervicals,  and  firfl  dorfal  nerves,— which  fupply 
the  mufcles  and  teguments  of  the  fuperior  extremity. 
1717,  The  twelve  dorfal,  or  proper  intercoilal  nerves, 
which  are  fpent  upon  the  intercoilal  mufcles  and  fome 
of  the  large  mufcles  which  lie  upon  the  thorax. 

18  18,  The  five  lumbar  pairs  of  nerves,  which  fupply 
the  lumbar  and  abdominal  mufcles,  and  fome  of  the 
teguments  and  mufcles  of  the  inferior  extremity. 

19  19,  The  facro-fciatic,  or  poiterior  crural  nerve, 
formed  by  the  two  inferior  lumbar,  and  three  fuperior 
of  the  os  fiacrum.  This  large  nerve  fupplies  the  greateft 

*  part  of  the  mufcles  and  teguments  of  the  inferior  ex¬ 
tremity.  20,  The  ilomachic  plexus,  formed  by  the 
eighth  pair.  21  21,  Branches  of  the  folar  or  cseliac 
plexus,  formed  by  the  eighth  pair  and  intercoflals, 
which  fupply  the  ilomach  and  chylopoietic  viicera. 
22  22,  Branches  of  the  fuperior  and  inferior  mefente- 
ric  plexufes,  formed  by  the  eighth  pair  and  interco- 
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ftals,  which  fupply  the  chylopoietic  vifcera,  with  part  Of  the 
of  the  organs  of  urine  and  generation.  23  23,  Nerves  Brain  and 
which  accompany  the  fpermatic  cord.  24  24,  The  ^erv*s-  , 
hypogaftric  plexus,  which  fupplies  the  organs  of  urine  v 
and  generation  within  the  pelvis. 

Fig.  2,  3,  4,  5.  Show  different  Views  of  the  Infe* 
rior  part  of  the  Brain,  cut  perpendicularly  through 
the  Middle, — with  the  Origin  and  large  Portions  of 
all  the  Nerves  which  pafi  out  through  the  Bones  of 
the  Cranium, — and  the  three  firil  Cervicals. 

A,  the  anterior  lobe.  B,  The  lateral  lobe  of  the 
cerebrum.  C,  One  of  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum. 

D,  Tuber  annulare.  E,  Corpus  pyramidale,  in  the 
middle  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  F,  The  corpus  oli- 
vare,  in  the  fide  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  G,  The 
medulla  oblongata.  H,  The  medulla  fipmalis. 

Nerves. —  1  2345678  and  9,  Pairs  of  nerves. 

10  10,  Nervus  acceflorius,  which  comes  from — n,  12, 
and  13,  the  three  firfl  cervical  nerves. 


PART  VI.  Of  the  SENSES,  and  their  ORGANS. 


137.  TN  treating  of  the  fenfes,  we  mean  to  confine  ou£- 
X  felves  to  the  external  ones  of  touch ,  tajle ,  /me l ling , 
hearing ,  and  vifion.  The  word  fen/e,  when  applied  to 
thefe  five,  feems  to  imply  not  only  the  fenfation  ex¬ 
cited  in  the  mind  by  certain  impreffions  made  on  the 
body,  but  likewife  the  organ  deilined  to  receive  and 
tranfmit  thefe  impreffions  to  the  fenforium.  .  Each  of 
thefe  organs  being  of  a  peculiar  ilru&ure,  is  fulcep- 
tible  only  of  particular  impreffions,  which  will  be  point¬ 
ed  out  as  we  proceed  to  deferibe  each  of  them  fepa* 
rately. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Touch . 

138.  The  fenfe  of  touch  may  be  defined  to  be  the  faculty 
of  diftinguifhing  certain  properties  of  bodies  by  the 
feel.  In  a  general  acceptation,  this  definition  might 
perhaps  not  improperly  be  extended  to  every  part  of 
the  body  pofTefTed  of  fenfibility  (t),  but  it  is  common¬ 
ly  confined  to  the  nervous  papilla?  of  the  cutis,  or  true 
fkin,  which  with  its  appendages,  and  their  feveral  ufes, 
have  been  already  deferibed. 

The  exterior  properties  of  bodies,  fuch  as  their  kk 


lidity,  moiflure,  inequality,  fmoothnefs,  drynefs,  or 
fluidity,  and  likewife  their  degree  of  heat,  feem  all  to 
be  capable  of  making  different  impreffions  on  the  pa¬ 
pillae,  and  confequently  of  exciting  different  ideas  in 
the  fenforium  commune.  But  the  organ  of  touch,  like 
all  the  other  fenfes,  is  not  equally  delicate  in  every 
part  of  the  body,  or  in  every  fubjed  3  being  in  fome 
much  more  exquifite  than  it  is  in  others. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  Tajle*. 

The  fenfe  of  taile  is  feated  chiefly  in  the  tongue  y  139- 
the  fituation  and  figure  of  which  are  iiifficiemly  known. 

On  the  upper  furface  of  this  organ  we  may  obferve 
a  great  number  of  papillae,  which,  on  account  of  their 
difference  in  fize  and  fhape,  are  commonly  divided  into 
three  claffes.  The  largefl  are  fituated  towards  the  ba- 
fis  of  the  tongue.  Their  number  commonly  varies 
from  feven  to  nine,  and  they  feem  to  be  mucous  fol¬ 
licles.  Thofe  of  the  fecond  clafs  are  fomewhat  finaller, 
and  of  a  cylindrical  fhape.  They  are  moil  numerous 
about  the  middle  of  the  tongue.  Thofe  of  the  third 
clafs  are  very  minute,  and  of  a  conical  fhape.  They 

are 


,T\  In  the  courfe  of  this  article,  mention  has  often  been  made  of  the  fenfibility  or  mfenfibility  of  different, 
mrts  of  the  body  :  it  will  therefore,  perhaps,  notbeamifsto  obferve  in  this  place  ^  that  many  parts  which  were 
formerly  fuppoftd  to  poffefs  the  mofl  exquifite  fenfe,  are  now  known  to  have  but  little  or  no  feeling,  at  leaft  m 
a  foundyflateP;  for  in  an  inflamed  flate,  even  the  bones,  the  moll  infenfible  parts  of  any,  become,  lufceptible  of 
the  moll  painful  fenlations.  This  curious  difeovery  is  due  to  the  late  Baron  Haller.  His  experiments  prove, 
tW  the  bones  cartilages,  ligaments,  tendons,  epidermis,  and  membranes,  (as  the  pleura,  pericardium,  dura 
and  Dia  mater’  periolteum,  &c.),  may  in  a  healthy  Hate  be  coafidered  as  mlenfible.  As  fenfibility  depends  on 
the  Drain  and  nerves,  of  courfe  different  parts  will  poilefs  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  feeling,  in  proportion  as 
thev  are  fupplied  with  a  greater  or  fmaller  number  of  nerves.  Upon  this  principle  it  is,  that  the  fkin,  mufcles, 
ftomach  inteftines,  urinary  bladder,  ureters,  uterus,  vagina,  penis,  tongue,  and  retina,  are  extremely  fenfible, 
while  the  lungs  and  glands  have  only  an  obfeure  degree  of  feeling. 
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are  very  numerous  on  the  apex  and  edges  of  the  tongue, 
and  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  formed  by  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  its  nerves. 

We  obferve  a  line,  the  linea  linguce  tnediana ,  run¬ 
ning  along  the  middle  of  the  tongue,  and  dividing  it  as 
it  were  into  two  portions.  Towards  the  bafts  of  the 
tongue,  we  meet  with  a  little  cavity,  named  by  Mor¬ 
gagni  foramen  c  cecum,  which  fee  ins  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  common  termination  of  fome  of  the  excretory 
duds  of  mucous  glands  fituated  within  the  fubflance  of 
the  tongue. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  this  organ  is  every 
where  covered  by  the  cuticle,  which,  by  forming  a  re¬ 
duplication,  called  the  frcenum ,  at  its  under  part, 
fervep  to  prevent  the  too  great  motion  of  the  tongue, 
and  to  fix  it  in  its  fituation.  But,  befides  this  at¬ 
tachment,  the  tongue  is  conneded  by  means  of  its 
mufeles  and  membranous  ligaments,  to  the  lower  jaw, 
the  os  hyoides,  and  the  flyloid  procefles. 

The  principal  arteries  ofthe  tongue  are  the  linguales, 
which  arife  from  the  external  carotid.  Its  veins  empty 
themfelves  into  the  external  jugulars.  Its  nerves  arife 
from  the  fifth,  eighth,  and  ninth,  pair. 

The  variety  of  taftes  fieems  to  be  occafioned  by  the 
different  impreflions  made  on  the  papillae  by  the  food. 
The  different  flate  of  the  papillae  with  refped  to  their 
moiflure,  their  figure,  or  their  covering,  feems  to 
produce  a  confiderable  difference  in  the  taife,  not  only 
in  different  people,  but  in  the  fame  fubjed,  in  ficknefs 
and  in  health.  The  great  ufe  of  the  tafle  feems  to  be 
to  enable  us  to  diflinguifh  wholefome  and  falutary  food 
from  that  which  is  unhealthy  \  and  we  obferve  that 
many  quadrupeds,  having  their  papillae  (u)  very 
large  and  long,  have  the  faculty  of  diflinguifhing  fla¬ 
vour  with  infinite  accuracy. 

Sect.  III.  Of  Smelling . 


The  fenfe  of  fmelling,  like  the  fenfe  of  tafte,  feems 
intended  to  dired  us  to  a  proper  choice  of  ^  aliment, 
and  is  chiefly  feated  in  the  nofe,  which  is  diflinguifhed 
into  its  external  and  internal  parts.  The  fituation  and 
figure  of  the  former  of  thefe  do  not  feem  to  require  a 
definition.  It  is  compofed  of  bones  and  cartilages,  co 
vered  by  mufcular  fibres  and  by  the  common  integu¬ 
ments.  The  bones  make  up  the  upper  portion,  and 
the  cartilages  the  lower  one.  The  feptum  nanum,  like 
the  nofe,  is  likewife  in  part  bony,  and  in  part  cartila¬ 
ginous.  Thefe  bones  and  their  connedions  were  de- 
feribed  in  the  ofteology.  r 

The  interal  part  of  the  nofe,  befides  the  ofla  >P  “ 
glofa,  has  fix  cavities  or  finufes,  the  maxillary,  t .  e 
frontal,  and  the  fphenoid,  which  were  all  defcribed  wi 
the  bones  of  the  head.  They  all  open  into  the  no- 
fhils  ;  and  the  nofe  likewife  communicates  with  the 
mouth,  larynx,  and  pharynx,  pofleriorly  behind  the 

velum  palati.  .  ,  . 

All  thefe  feveral  parts,  which  are  included  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  divifion  of  the  nofe,  viz.  the  inner  furface  o t  e 
noftrils,  the  lamellae  of  the  ofla  fpongiofa  and  the  finu- 
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fes,  are  lined  by  a  thick  and  very  vafcular  membrane,  Of  the 
which,  though  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  was  firfl  Sten^es‘  , 
well  defcribed  by  Schneider  *,  and  is  therefore  now  ^'jJeCa- 
commonly  named  membrana  pituitaria  Schneider /.  This  tan  ho,  lib, 
membrane  is  truly  the  organ  of  fmelling  \  but  its  real  iii. 
flrudure  does  not  yet  feem  to  be  perfedly  underffood. 

It  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  cuticle,  which 
lines  the  inner  furface  of  the  mouth.  In  feme  parts 
of  the  nofe  it  is  fmooth  and  firm,  and  in  others  it  is 
loofie  and  fpongy.  It  is  conftantly  moitlened  by  a  mu¬ 
cous  fecretion  \  the  finer  parts  of  which  are  carried  off 
by  the  air  we  breathe,  and  the  remainder,  by  being  re¬ 
tained  in  the  finufes,  acquires  confiderable  confiflence. 

The  manner  in  which  this  mucus  is  fecreted  has  not 
yet  been  fatisfadorily  afcertained  j  but  it  feems  to  be 
by  means  of  mucous  follicles. 

Its  arteries  are  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  and 
internal  carotid.  Its  veins  empty  themfelves  into  the 
internal  jugulars.  The  firfl  pair  of  nerves,  the  olfac¬ 
tory,  are  fpread  over  every  part  of  it,  and  it  likewife 
receives  branches  from  the  fifth  pair. 

After  what  has  been  faid  of  the  pituitary  membrane, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  air  we  draw 
in  at  the  noflrils,  being  impregnated  with  the  effluvia 
of  bodies,  excites  in  us  that  kind  of  fenfation  we  call 
fuelling.  As  thefe  effluvia,  from  their  being  exceed¬ 
ingly  light  and  volatile,  cannot  be  capable  in  a  fmall 
quantity  of  making  any  great  impreflion  on  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  olfadory  nerves,  it  was  neceflary  to  give 
confiderable  extent  to  the  pituitary  membrane,  that  by 
this  means  a  greater  number  of  odoriferous  particles 
might  be  admitted  at  the  fame  time.  When  we  wife 
to  take  in  much  ofthe  effluvia  of  any  thing,  we  natu¬ 
rally  clofe  the  mouth,  that  all  the  air  we  infpire  may 
pals  through  the  noflrils  j  and  at  the  fame  time,  by 
means  of  the  mufeles  of  the  nofe,  the  noflrils  are  dila¬ 
ted,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  air  is  drawn  into  them. 

In  many  quadrupeds,  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  much 
more  extenGve  and  delicate  than  it  is  in  the  human 
fubjed ;  and  in  the  human  fubjed  it  feems  to  be  more 
perfed  the  lefs  it  is  vitiated  by  a  variety  of  fmells.  It 
is  not  always  in  the  fame  Gate  of  perfection,  being  na¬ 
turally  affeded  by  every  change  of  the  pituitary  mem¬ 
brane,  and  of  the  lymph  with  which  that  membrane  is 
moiflened. 


Sect.  IV.  Of  Hearing. 

Before  we  undertake  to  explain  the  manner  in  which 
we  are  enabled  to  receive  the  impreflions  of  found,  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  defcribe  the  ear ,  which  is  the  organ 
of  hearing.  It  is  commonly  diftinguifhed  into  external 
and  internal.  The  former  of  thefe  divifions  includes 
all  that  we  are  able  to  difcover  without  difledion,  and 
the  meatus  auditorius,  as  far  as  the  tympanum  5  and 
the  latter,  all  the  other  parts  of  the  ear. 

The  external  ear  is  a  cartilaginous  tunnel,  covered 
by  the  common  integuments,  and  attached,  by  means 
of  its  ligaments  and  mufeles,  to  the  temporal  bone. 
Although  capable  only  of  a  very  obfeure  motion,  it  is 
5  D  2  ( 
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(,0  Malpighi’s  defection  of  the  papillae,  which  has  been  copied  by' many  anatomical  writers,  feems  to 
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found  to  have  feveral  mufcles.  Different  parts  of  it 
are  diftinguifhed  by  different  names  }  all  its  cartilagi¬ 
nous  part  is  called  ata  or  i ving%  to  diiiioguifh  it  from 
the  loft  and  pendent  part  below,  called  the  lobe .  Its 
outer  circle  or  border  is  called  helix ,  and  the  femicir- 
cle  within  this,  antihehx .  The  moveable  cartilage 

placed  immediately  before  the  meatu  audiiorius,  which, 
it  may  be  made  to  dole  exadly,  is  named  ,tragus  ;  and 
an  eminence  oppofite  to  this  at  the  extremity  of  the 
antihelix,  is  called  antitragus .  The  concha  is  a  consi¬ 
derable  cavity  formed  by  the  extremities  of  the  helix 
and  antihelix.  t  he  meatus  audiiorius,  which  at  its 
opening  is  cartilaginous,  is  lined  with  a  very  thin  mem¬ 
brane,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  cuticle  from  the 
Surface  of  the  ear. 

In  this  canal  we  find  a  yellow  wax,  which  is  fecreted 
by  a  number  of  minute  glands  or  follicles,  each  of 
which  has  an  excretory  dud.  This  fecretion,  which 
is  at  firit  of  an  oily  confidence,  defends  the  membrane 
of  the  tympanum  from  the  injuries  of  the  air ;  and  by 
its  buternefs,  prevents  minute  infeds  from  entering  in¬ 
to  the  ear.  But  when  from  negled  or  dileafe  it  accu¬ 
mulates  in  too  great  a  quantity,  it  fometimes  occafions 
deafnefs.  The  inner  extremity  of  the  meatus  is  doled 
by  a  very  thin  tranfparent  membrane,  the  membrana 
tympani,  which  is  let  in  a  bony  circle  like  the  head  of 
%  drum.  In  the  laft  century  Kivinus,  profeffor  at  Leip- 
fic,  fancied  he  had  difcovered  a  hole  in  this  mem¬ 
brane,  furrounded  by  a  Iphinder,  and  affording  a  pai- 
fage  to  the  air,  between  the  external  and  internal  ear. 
Cowper,  Beifter,  and  fome  other  anatomifis,  have  ad¬ 
mitted  this  fuppofed  foramen,  which  certainly  does  not 
exiff.  Whenever  there  is  any  opening  in  the  membra¬ 
na  tympani,  it  may  be  conlidered  as  accidental.  Un¬ 
der  the  rnemtrana  tympani  runs  a  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves,  called  chorda  tympani ;  and  be¬ 
yond  this  membraneus  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum, 
which  is  about  feven  or  eight  lines  wide,  and  half  fo 
many  in  depih  ;  it  is  femifpherical,  and  every  where 
lined  by  a  very  fine  membrane.  There  are  four  open¬ 
ings  to  be  obferved  in  this  cavity.  It  communis 
cates  with  the  mouth  by  means  of  the  Euftachian 
tube.  This  canal,  which  is  in  part  bony  and  in 
part  cartilaginous,  begins  by  a  very  narrow  opening 
at  the  anterior  and  almoll  fuperior  part  of  the  tympa¬ 
num,  increafing  in  frze  as  it  advances  towards  the  pa 
late  of  the  mouth,  where  it  terminates  by  an  oval  open¬ 
ing.  This  tube  is  every  where  lined  by  the  fame  mem¬ 
brane  that  covers  the  infide  of  the  mouth.  1  he  real 
ufe  of  this  canal  does  not  feem  to  have  been  hitherto 
fat isfa«ff only  afeertained  3  but  found  would  feem  to 
be  conveyed  through  it  to  the  membrana  tympani,  deaf 
perfons  being  often  obferved  to  liften  attentively  with 
their  mouths  open.  Oppofite  to  this  is  a  minute  paf- 
fage,  which  leads  to  the  finuofities  of  the  maftoid  pro¬ 
cefs  3  and  the  two  other  openings,  which  are  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  procefs  of  the  os  petrol um,  are  the  feneftra  ova- 
lis,  and  feneffra  rotunda,  both  of  which  are  covered  by 
a  very  fine  membrane. 

There  are  three  diftinft  bones  in  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum  5  and  thefeare  the  malleus,  incus,  and  ftapes. 


Befides  thefe  there  is  a  fourth,  which  is  the  os  orbicu -  Of  the 
lat  e,  conlidered  by  fome  anatomifis  as  a  procefs  of  the  fe$- 
ftapes.w  hich  is  neceffarily  broken  off  by  the  violence 
we  are  obliged  to  uie  in  getting  at  thefe  bones  3  but 
when  accurately  confidered,  it  feems  to  be  a  diftindt 
bone. 

The  malleus  is  fuppofed  to  refemble  a  hammer,  be¬ 
ing  larger  at  one  extremity,  which  is  its  head,  than  it 
is  at  the  other,  which  is  its  handle.  The  latter  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  membrana  tympani,  and  the  head  of 
the  bone  is  articulated  with  the  incus. 

The  incus ,  as  it  is  called  from  its  lhape,  though  it 
feems  to  have  lefs  refemblance  to  an  anvil  than  to  one 
of  the  dentes  molares  with  its  roots  widely  feparated- 
from  each  other,  is  difiinguilhed  into  its  body  and  its 
legs.  One  of  its  legs  is  placed  at  the  entry  of  «the  ca¬ 
nal  which  leads  to  the  mafioid  procefs  3  and  the  other,, 
which  is  fomewhat  longer,  is  articulated  with  the 
ftapes,  or  rather  with  the  os  orbiculare,  which  is  pla¬ 
ced  between  them. 

The  third  bone  is  very  properly  named  being 

perfedtly  fiiaped  like  a  ffirrup.  Its  bafis  is  fixed  into 
the  feneftra  ovalis,  and  its  upper  part  is  articulated 
with  the  os  orbiculare.  What  is  called  th z  feneftra 
rotunda ,  though  perhaps  improperly,  as  it  is  more  oval 
than  round,  is  obferved  a  little  above  the  other,  in  an 
eminence  formed  by  the  os  petrofum,  and  is  doled  by 
a  continuation  of  the  membrane  that  lines  the  inner 
furface  of  the  tympanum.  The  ftapes  and  malleus  are 
each  of  them  furnilhed  with  a  little  mufcle,  the  ftape- 
deus  and  tenfor  tympani.  The  firft  of  thefe,  which  is 
the  fmalleft  in  the  body,  arifes  from  a  little  cavern  in 
the  pofterior  and  upper-part  of  the  cavity  of  the  tym¬ 
panum  3  and  its  tendon,  after  palling  through  a  hole 
in  the  fame  cavern,  is  inferted  at  the  back  part  of  the 
head  of  the  ftapes.  This  mufcle,  by  drawing  the  ftapes 
obliquely  upwards,  affifts  in  ftretching  the  membrana 
tympani. 

The  tenfor  tympani  (x),  or  internus  mallei  as  it  is 
called  by  fome  writers,  arifes  from  the  cartilaginous 
extremity  of  the  Euftachian  tube,  and  is  inferted  into 
the  back  part  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  which  it 
ferves  to  pull  inwards,  and  of  courfe  helps  to  ftretch 
the  membrana  tympani. 

The  labyrinth  is  the  only  part  of  the  ear  which  re¬ 
mains  to  be  deferibed.  It  is  fituated  in  the  os  petro¬ 
fum,  and  is  feparated  from  the  tympanum  by  a  parti¬ 
tion  which  is  every  where  bony,  except  at  the  two  fc- 
neftrae.  It  is  compofed  of  three  parts  3  and  thefe  are 
the  veftibulum,  the  femicircular  canals,  and  the  coch¬ 
lea. 

The  veftibulum  is  an  irregular  cavity,  much  fmaller 
than  the  tympanum,  fituated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
os  petrofum,  between  the  tympanum,  the  cochlea,  and 
the  femicircular  canals.  It  is  open  on  the  fide  of  the 
tympanum  by  means  of  the  feneftra  ovalis,  and  com¬ 
municates  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  cochlea  by  an 
oblong  foramen,  which  is  under  the  feneftra  ovalis,, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  only  by  a  very  thin  par¬ 
tition. 

Each  of  the  three  femicircular  canals  forms  about 

half' 


(x)  Some  anatomifts  deferibe  three  mufcles  of  the  malleus  3  but  only  this  one  feems  to  deferve  the  name  cf 
vufclej  what  are  called  the  ext  emus  and  obliquus  mollei ,  feeming  to  be  ligaments  rather  than  mufcles. 
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half  a  circle  of  nearly  a  line  in  diameter,  and  running 
each  in  a  different  dire&ion,  they  are  diftinguifhed  into 
vertical ,  oblique,  and  horizontal .  Thefe  three  canals 
open  by  both  their  extremities  into  the  veftibulum  5 
but  the  vertical  and  the  oblique  being  united  together 
at  one  of  their  extremities,  there  are  only  five  orifices 
to  be  feen  in  the  veftibulum. 


The  cochlea  is  a  canal  which  takes  a  fpiral  courfe, 
not  unlike  the  fhell  of  a  (hail.  From  its  bafis  to  its 
apex  it  makes  two  turns  and  a  half ;  and  is  divided  into 
two  canals  by  a  very  thin  lamina  or  feptum,  which 
is  in  part  bony  and  in  part  membranous,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  thefe  two  canals  only  communicate  with 
each  other  at  the  point.  One  of  them  opens  into  the 
veftibulum,  and  the  other  is  covered  by  the  membrane 
that  clofes  the  feneftra  rotunda.  The  bony  lamella 
which  feparates  the  two  canals  is  exceedingly  thin,  and 
fills  about  two  thirds  of  the  diameter  of  the  canal. 
The  reft  of  the  feptum  is  compofed  of  a  moft  delicate 
membrane,  which  lines  the  whole  inner  furface  of  the 
cochlea,  and  feems  to  form  this  divifion  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  twro  membranous  bags  of  the  pleura,  by 
being  applied  to  each  other,  form  the  mediaftinum. 

Every  part  of  the  labyrinth  is  furnifhed  with  a  very 
delicate  periofteum,  and  filled  with  a  watry  fluid,  fe- 
creted  as  in  other  cavities.  This  fluid  tranfmits  to  the 
nerves  the  vibrations  it  receives  from  the  membrane 
doling  the  feneftra  rotunda,  and  from  the  bafis  of  the 
ftapes,  w’here  it  refts  on  the  feneftrum  ovale.  When 
this  fluid  it  colleded  in  too  great  a  quantity,  or  is 
compreffed  by  the  ftapes,  it  is  fuppofed  to  efcape 
through  two  minute  canals  or  aquedu&s,  lately  deferi* 
*  De  ague -  bed  by  Dr  Cotunni  *,  an  ingenious  phyfician  at 
iufttbus  Au-  Naples*  One  of  thefe  aqueduds  opens  into  the  bot- 
r/5  Human*  tom  0f  t}ie  veftibulum,  and  the  other  into  the  cochlea, 
'7*  V°  near  the  feneftra  rotunda.  They  both  pafs  through 
the  os  petrofum,  and  communicate  writh  the  cavity  of 
the  cranium  where  the  fluid  that  paftes  through  them 
is  abforbed  and  they  are  lined  by  a  membrane  which 
is  fuppofed  to  be  a  produdion  of  the  dura  mater. 

The  arteries  of  the  external  ear  come  from  the  tern- 
poral  and  other  branches  of  the  external  carotid,  and 
its  veins  pafs  into  the  jugular.  The  internal  ear  re¬ 
ceives  branches  of  arteries  from  the  bafilary  and  caro¬ 
tids,  and  its  veins  empty  themfelves  into  the  finufes  of 
the  dura  mater,  and  intq  the  internal  jugular. 

The  portio  mollis  of  the  feventh  pair  is  diftributed 
through  the  cochlea,  the  veftibulum,  and  the  femi- 
circular  canals  5  and  the  portio  dura  fends  off  a  branch 
to  the  tympanum,  and  other  branches  to  the  external 
ear  and  parts  near  it. 

The  fenfe  of  hearing ,  in  producing  which  all  the 
parts  we  have  deferi  bed  aflift,  is  occafioned  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  modulation  of  the  air  colle&ed  by  the  funnel-like 
fhape  of  the  external  ear,  and  conveyed  through  the 
meatus  auditorius  to  the  membrana  tympani.  1  hat 
found  is  propagated  by  means  of  the  air,  is  very  eafily 
proved  by  ringing  a  bell  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump  5  the  found  it  affords  being  found  to  diminifh 


gradually  as  the  air  becomes  exhaufted,  till  at  length  Of  the 
it  ceafes  to  be  heard  at  all.  Sound  moves  through  the  Sctifes. 
air  wfith  infinte  velocity  ;  but  the  degree  of  its  motion  * 
feems  to  depend  on  the  ftate  of  the  air,  as  it  conftant- 
ly  moves  fuller  in  a  denfe  and  dry,  than  it  does  in  a 
moift  and  rarified  air.  See  Acoujiics ,  n°  20. 

That  the  air  vibrating  on  the  membrana  tympani 
communicates  its  vibration  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  labyrinth,  and  by  means  of  the  fluid  contained  in 
this  cavity  affetfls  the  auditory  nerve  fo  as  to  produce 
found,  feems  to  be  very  probable  j  but  the  fituation, 
the  minutenefs,  and  the  variety  of  the  parts  which 
compofe  the  ear,  do  not  permit  much  to  be  advanced 
writh  certainty  concerning  their  mode  of  a&ion. 

Some  of  thefe  parts  feem  to  conftitute  the  immediate 
organ  of  hearing,  and  thefe  are  all  the  parts  of  the 
veftibulum  :  but  there  are  others  which  feem  intended 
for  the  perfection  of  this  fenfe,  without  being  abfo- 
lutely  eftential  to  it.  It  has  happened,  for  inftance, 
that  the  membrana  tympani,  and  the  little  bones  of  the 
ear,  have  been  deftroyed  by  difeafe,  without  depriving 
the  patient  of  the  fenfe  of  hearing  (y). 

Sound  is  more  or  lefs  loud  in  proportion  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  vibration  \  and  the  variety  of  founds 
feems  to  depend  qn  the  difference  of  this  vibration  j 
for  the  more  quick  and  frequent  it  is,  the  more  acute 
will  be  the  found,  and  vice  verfa . 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  it  will  be  right  to 
explain  certain  phenomena,  which  will  be  found  to 
have  a  relation  to  the  organ  of  hearing. 

Every  body  has,  in  confequence  of  particular  founds, 
occafionally  felt  that  difagreeable  fenfation  which  is 
ufually  called  Jetting  the  teeth  on  edge  :  and  the  caufe 
of  this  fenfation  may  be  traced  to  the  communication 
which  the  portio  dura  of  the  auditory  nerve  has  with 
the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  that  are  diftributed  to 
the  teeth,  being  probably  occafioned  by  the  violent 
tremor  produced  in  the  membrana  tympani  by  thefe 
very  acute  founds.  Upon  the  fame  principle  we  may 
explain  the  ftrong  idea  of  found  which  a  perfon  has 
who  holds  a  vibrating  firing  between  his  teeth. 

The  humming  which  is  fometimes  perceived  in  the 
ear,  without  any  exterior  caufe,  may  be  occafioned 
either  by  an  increafed  a6lion  of  the  arteries  in  the  ears, 
or  by  convullive  contractions  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
malleus  and  ftapes,  affefting  the  auditory  nerve  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  idea  of  found.  An  # 
ingenious  philosophical  writer  *  has  lately  difeovered,  p^Qr0^ 
that  there  are  founds  liable  to  be  excited  in  the  ear  by  caj  ojjjerva «. 
irritation,  and  without  any  affiftance  from  the  vibra-  twns  on  the 
tions  of  the  air.  r$n°Ll 

Sect.  V.  OfVifion  +. 

f  See  Optics* 

The  eyes,  which  conftitute  the  organ  of  vifion,  are  142. 
fituated  in  two  bony  cavities  named  orbits ,  where  they 
are  furrounded  by  feveral  parts,  which  are  either  in¬ 
tended  to  proted  them  from  external  injury,  or  to  af- 
fift  in  their  motion. 

1  he 


thought  right  not  to  perform  it. 
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Of  the  The  globe  of  the  eye  is  immediately  covered  by  two 
Senfes.  eye  lids  or  palpebrae,  which  are  compofedof  mufcnlar 
fibres  covered  by  the  common  integuments,  and 
lined  by  a  very  fine  and  fmooth  membrane,  which  is 
from  thence  extended  over  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
and  is  called  tunica  conjunBiviu  Each  eye-lid  is  carti¬ 
laginous  at  its  edge  ;  and  this  border,  which  is  called 
tarfus ,  is  furnifhed  with  a  row  of  hairs  named  cilia  or 
>eye-la/hes. 

The  cilia  ferve  to  proted  the  eye  from  infects  and 
minute  bodies  floating  in  the  air,  and  likewife  to  mo¬ 
derate  the  a&ion  of  the  rays  of  light  in  their  pallage 
to  the  retina.  At  the  roots  of  thefe  hairs  there  are 
febaceous  follicles,  firfi  noticed  by  Meibomius,  which 
•difcharge  a  glutinous  liniment.  Sometimes  the  fluid 
Mhey  fecrete  has  too  much  vifcidity,  and  the  eye-lids 
become  glued  to  each  other. 

The  upper  border  of  the  orbit  is  covered  by  the 
eye-brows  or  fupercilia,  which  by  means  of  their  two 
mufcles  are  capable  of  being  brought  towards  each  o- 
ther,  or  of  being  carried  upwards.  They  have  been 
confidered  as  feYving  to  proted  the  eyes,  but  they  are 
probably  intended  more  for  ornament  than  utility  (z). 

The  orbits,  in  which  the  eyes  are  placed,  are  tur- 
nifhed  with  a  good  deal  of  fat,  which  affords  a  loft 
bed  on  which  the  eye  performs  its  feveral  motions. 
The  inner  angle  of  each  orbit,  or  that  part  of  it 
which  is  near  the  nofe,  is  called  canthus  major ,  or  the 
great  angle  ;  and  the  outer  angle,  which  is  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  the  eye,  is  the  canthus  minor ,  or  little 
angle . 

The  little  reddifh  body  which  we  obferve  in  the 
great  angle  of  the  eye  lids,  and  which  is  call edcarun- 
cula  lachrymalis,  is  fuppoledto  be  of  a  glandular  ftruc- 
ture,  and  like  the  follicles  of  the  eye-lids,  to  fecrete 
an  oily  humour.  But  its  llrudure  and  ufe  do  not 
feem  to  have  been  hitherto  accurately  determined. 
The  furface  of  the  eye  is  conftantly  moiftened  by  a  very 
fine  limpid  fluid  called  the  tears ,  which  is  chiefly,  and 
perhaps  wholly,  derived  from  a  large  gland  of  the  con* 
glomerate  kind,  fituated  in  a  fmall  depreflion  of  the 
os  frontisnear  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye.  Its  excre¬ 
tory  duds  pierce  the  tunica  conjundiva  juft  above  the 
cartilaginous  borders  of  the  upper  eye-lids.  When 
the  tears  were  fuppofed  to  be  fecreted  by  the  carun- 
cule,  this  gland  was  called  glandula  innominata  ;  but 
now  that  its  ftrudure  and  ufes  are  afeertained,  it  very 
properly  has  the  name  of  glandula  lachrymalis •  Tfhe 
tears  poured  out  by  the  duds  of  this  gland  are,  in  a  natu¬ 
ral  and  healthy  ftate,  inceflantly  fprtad  over  thefurface 
of  the  eye,  to  keep  it  clear  and  tranfparent,  by  means 
of  the  eye-lids,  and  as  conftantly  pafsout  at  the  oppofite 
corner  of  the  eye,  or  inner  angle,  through  two  minute 
orifices,  the  punda  laebrymalia  (a)  ;  being  determined 
into  thefe  little  openings  by  a  reduplication  of  the  tu¬ 
nica  conjundiva,  fhaped  like  a  crefcent,  the  two  points 
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of  which  anfwer  to  the  punda.  This  reduplication  is  Of  the 
named  membrane,  or  valvula  femilunaris .  Each  of  Senfes. 
thefe  punda  is  the  beginning  of  a  fmall  excretory  tube,  v 
through  which  the  tears  pals  into  a  little  pouch  or  re- 
fervoir,  the  facculus  lachrymalis,  which  lies  in  an  ex¬ 
cavation  formed  partly  by  the  nafal  procefs  of  the  os 
maxillare  fuperius,  and  partly  by  the  os  unguis.  The 
lower  part  of  this  fac  forms  a  dud  called  the  duBus  ad 
naresy  which  is  continued  through  a  bony  channel, 
and  opens  into  the  nofe,  through  which  the  tears  are 
occafionally  difeharged  (b). 

The  motions  of  the  eye  are  performed  by  fix  muf¬ 
cles  ,  four  of  which  are  ftraight  and  two  oblique.  The 
ftraight  mufcles  are  cliftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  ele¬ 
vator,  deprejjbr,  addufior,  and  ahduBor ,  from  their  fe¬ 
veral  ufes  in  elevating  and  deprefling  the  eye,  drawing 
it  towards  the  nofe,  or  carrying  it  from  the  nofe  to¬ 
wards  the  temple.  All  thefe  four  mufcles  arife  from 
the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  are  inferred  by  flat  ten¬ 
dons  into  the  globe  of  the  eye.  The  oblique  mufcles 
are  intended  for  the  more  compound  motions  of  the 
eye.  The  firft  of  thefe  murcles,  the  obliquus  fuperior, 
does  not,  like  the  other  four  mufcles  we  have deferibed, 
arife  from  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  but  from  the  edge 
of  the  foramen  that  tranfmits  the  optic  nerve,  which 
feparates  the  origin  of  this  mufcle  from  that  of  the 
others.  From  this  beginning  it  paftes  in  a  ftraight 
line  towards  a  very  fmall  cartilaginous  ring,  thefitua- 
tion  of  which  is  marked  in  the  ikeleton  by  a  little  hol¬ 
low  in  the  internal  orbitar  procefs  of  the  os  frontis. 

The  tendon  of  the  mufcle,  after  paffing  through  this^ 
ring,  is  inferted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  globe  of 
the  eye,  which  it  ferves  to  draw  forwards,  at  the  fame 
time  turning  the  pupil  downwards. 

The  obliquus  inferior  arifes  from  the  edge  of  the  or¬ 
bit,  under  the  opening  of  the  dudus  lachrymalis  \  and 
is  inferted  fomewhat  pofteriorly  into  the  outer  fide  of 
the  globe,  Serving  to  draw  the  eye  forwards  and  turn 
the  pupil  upwards.  When  either  of  thefe  two  mufcles 
ads  feparately,  the  eye  is  moved  on  its  axis  $  but  when 
they  ad  together,  it  is  comprefled  both  above  and  be¬ 
low.  The  eye  itfelf,  which  is  now  to  be  deferibed, 
with  its  tunics,  humours,  and  component  parts,  is 
nearly  of  a  fpherical  figure.  Of  its  tunics,  the  con¬ 
jundiva  has  been  already  deferibed  as  a  partial  cover¬ 
ing,  refleded  from  the  inner  furface  of  the  eye-lids 
over  the  anterior  portion  of  the  eye.  What  has  been 
named  albuginea  cannot  properly  be  confidered  as  a 
coat  of  the  eye,  being  in  fad  nothing  more  than  the 
tendons  of  the  ftraight  mufcles  fpread  over  fome  parts 
of  the  fclerotica. 

The  immediate  tunics  of  the  eye,  which  are  to  be 
demonftrated  when  its  pratial  coverings,  and  all  the 
other  parts  with  which  it  is  furrounded,  are  removed, 
are  the  fclerotica,  cornea,  choroides,  and  retina. 

The  fclerotica ,  which  is  the  exterior  coat,  is  every 

where 


(z)  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  eye-brows  are  peculiar  to  the  human  fpecies. 

(a)  It  fometimes  happens,  that  this  very  pellucid  fluid,  which  moiftens.  the  eye,  being  poured  out  through 
the 'excretory  duds  of  the  lachrymal  gland  fafter  than  it  can  be  carried  off  through  the  punda,  trickles  down 
the  cheek,  and  is  then  flridly  and  properly  called  tears.' 

(q)  When  the  dudus  ad  nares  becomes  obftruded  in  confequence  of  difeafe,  the  tears  are  no  longer  able  to 
pafs  into  the  noftrils  ;  the  facculus  lachrymalis  becomes  diftended ;  and  inflammation,  and  iometimes  ulcera¬ 
tion,  taking  place,  conftitute  the  difeafe  called  fijlula  lachrymalis .  .  (v  *  \  " 
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^cnre^  w,here  ^ite  and  opaque,  and  i.  joined  at  its  anterior 
■  °  -  .  edSe  t0  anotJle,r>  w  “<*  has  more  convexity  than  any 

other  part  of  the  globe,  and  being  exceedingly  tranl'- 

'  Pa£ntv2  03  ,e<?  COrne.“  (c)>  Thefe  ,wo  P»«s  per- 
fea.y  different  in  their  Jtruflure  ;  fo  that  fome  anato- 

mifts  fuppofe  them  to  be  as  diftindt  from  each  other  as 
the  glafs  of  a  watch  is  from  the  cafe  into  which  it  is 
fixe«.  1  he  fclerotica  is  of  a  compaft  fibrous  ftrudure  • 
the  cornea,  on  the  other  hand,  is  compofed  of  a  great 
number  of  laminae  united  by  a  cellular  membrane.  By 
mceratmg  them  in  boiling  water,  they  do  not  fepa- 
rac  from  each  other,  as  fome  writers  have  aOerted  : 
tit  the  cornea  (oon  loftens,  and  becomes  of  a  gluti- 
pus  confiftence. 

The  ancients  fuppofed  the  fclerotica  to  be  a  conti- 
mat  ion  of  the  dura  mater.  Morgagni  and  fome  other 
modern  writers  are  of  the  fame  opinion  j  but  this  point 
is  dilputed  by  Window  Haller,  Zinn,  and  others. 

1  he  truth  feems  to  be,  that  the  fclerotica,  though  not 
a  production  of  the  dura  mater,  adheres  intimately  to 
that  membrane.  J 

The  choroides  is  fo  called  bccaufe  it  is  furniflied  with 
a  great  number  of  veflels.  It  has  likewife  been  named 
avea,  on  account  of  its  refemblance  to  a  grape.  Many 
modern  anatomical  writers  have  confidered  it  as  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  pia  mater.  This  was  likewife  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  ancients  \  but  the  flrength  and  thicknefs 
of  the  choroides,  when  compared  with  the  delicate 
itruCture  of  the  pia  mater,  are  fufficient  proofs  of  their 
being  two  diftinCf  membranes. 

The  choroides  has  of  late  generally  been  defcribed 
as  confifting  of  two  laminae  ;  the  innennoft  of  which 
has  been  named  after  Ruyfch,  who  firft  defcribed  it. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  Ruyfch’s  diftinCtion  is  ill 
founded,  at  leaft  with  refpeCI  to  the  human  eye,  in 
which  we  are  unable  to  demonftrate  any  fuch  ftruClure, 
although  the  tunica  choroides  of  fhcep  and  fome  other 
quadrupeds  may  eafily  be  feparated  into  two  layers. 

The  choroides  adheres  intimately  to  the  fclerotica 
round  the  edge  of  the  cornea  ;  and  at  the  place  of 
this  union  we  majT  obferve  a  little  whitifh  areola,  na¬ 
med  ligamentum  ciliare ,  though  it  is  not  of  a  liga¬ 
mentous  nature. 

They  who  fuppofe  the  choroides  to  be  compofed  of 
two  laminae,  defcribe  the  external  one  as  terminating 
in  the  ligamentum  ciliare,  and  the  internal  one  as  ex¬ 
tending  farther  to  form  the  iris,  which  is  the  circle  we 
are  able  to  diftinguifh  through  the  cornea  :  but  this 
part  is  of  a  very  different  firuCf  ure  from  the  choroides  \ 
fo  that  fome  late  writers  have  perhaps  not  improperly 
confidered  the  iris  as  a  diffinCi  membrane.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  variety  of  its  colours,  and  is  perfo¬ 
rated  in  its  middle.  This  perforation,  which  is  called 
the  pupil  ov  fight  of  the  eye,  is  clofed  in  the  foetus  by 
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a  very  thin  vafcular  membrane.  This  membrana  pu¬ 
pillary  commonly  difappears  about  the  feventh  month. 

Uu  the  under  fide  of  the  iris  we  obferve  many  mi. 
nute  fibres,  called  ciliary  process,  which  pafs  in  radii 
or  parallel  lines  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre. 
Ihe  coiitrafhon  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  are  fuppo- 
icd  to  depend  on  the  action  of  thefe  process.  Some 
have  confidered  them  as  imifcular,  but  they  are  not  of 
an  irritable  nature  ;  others  have  fuppofed  them  to  be 
filaments  of  nerves  :  but  their  real  ftrudture  has  never 
yet  been  clearly  afcertained. 

Be  tides  thefe  ciliary  process,  anatomifls  ufuallv 
■Peak  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  iris,  but  no  fuch 
leem  to  exift. 

The  pofterior  furface  of  the  iris,  the  ciliary  procefTes,. 
and  part  of  the  tunica  choroides,  are  covered  by  a  black 
mucus  for  the  purpofes  of  accurate  and  diilindt  vifion  j 
but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  fecreted,  has  not  been 
determined. 

Immediately  under  the  tunica  choroides  we  find  the 
third  and  inner  coat,  called  the  retina,  which  feems  to 
be  merely  an  expanfion  of  the  pulpy  fubftance  of  the 
optic  nerve,  extending  to  the  borders  of  the  chryftal- 
line  humour. 

The  greareft  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  within 
thele  feveral  tunics,  is  filled  by  a  very  tranfparent  and 
gelatinous  humour  of  confiderable  confiftence,  which, 
from  its  fuppofed  refemblance  to  fu fed  glafs,  is  called 
the  vitreous  humour .  It  is  invefted  by  a  very  fine  and- 
delicate  membrane,  called  tunica  vitrea,  andfometimes 
arachnoides. — It  is  fuppofed  to  be  compofed  of  two 
laminae  j  one  of  which  dips  into  its  fubftance,  and  by 
dividing  the  humour  into  cells  adds  to  its  firmnefs. 
The  fore-part  of  the  vitreous  humour  is  a  little  hollowr~ 
ed,  to  receive  a  very  white  and  tranfparent  fubftance 
of  a  firm  texture,  and  of  a  lenticular  and  fomewhat 
convex  fhape,  named  the  cryftalline  humour .  It  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  capfula,  which  feeins  to  be  formed  by  a 
feparation  of  the  two  laminae  of  the  tunica  vitrea. 

The  fore-part  of  the  eye  is  filled  by  a  very  thin  and 
tranfparent  fluid,  named  the  aqueous  humour >  which 
occupies  all  the  fpace  between  the  cryftalline  and  the 
prominent  cornea. — That  part  of  the  choroides  which 
is  called  the  iris ,  and  w^hich  comes  forward  to  form 
the  pupil,  appears  to  be  fufpended  as  it  were  in  this 
humour,  and  has  occafioned  this  portion  of  the  eye  to 
be  diftinguifhed  into  two  parts.  One  of  thefe,  which 
is  the  little  fpace  between  the  anterior  furface  of  the 
cryftalline  and  the  iris,  is  called  th t  pofterior  chamber  ; 
and  the  other,  which  is  the  fpace  between  the  iris  and 
the  coronea,  is  called  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye 
(d).  Both  thefe  fpaces  are  completely  filled  with  the  . 
aqueous  humour  (e). 

The.  eye  receives  its  arteries  from  the  internal  caro¬ 
tid 
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(c)  Some  writers,  who  have  given  the  name  of  cornea  to  all  this  outer  coat,  have  named  what  is  here  and 
moft  commonly  called  fclerotica ,  cornea  opaca  ;  and  its  anterior  and  tranfparent  portion,  cornea  lucida . 

(d)  1  am  aware  that  fome  anatomifts,  particularly  Lieutaud,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  iris  is  every  where  in 
cloie  contaft  with  the  cryftalline,  and  that  it  is  of  conrfe  right  to  fpeak  only  of  one  chamber  of  the  eye  ;  but 
as  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe,  the  fituation  of  the  iris  and  the  two  chambers  of  the  eye  are  here  de¬ 
fcribed  in  the  ufual  way. 

(e)  When  the  cryftalline  becomes  opaque,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  paftage  of  the  rays  of  light  to  the  retina,  it 
conftitutes  what  is  called  a cataraft  >  and  the  operation  of  couching  confifts  in  removing^the  difeafed  cryftalline 

frem 
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tid,  through  the  foramina  optica  ;  and  its  veins  pafs 

through  the  foramina  lacera,  and  empty  t  eT' £ 

'  to  ^lateral  finufes.  Some  of  nmnficauon  of 

thele  veflels  appear  on  the  inner  furface  of  “  . .  ’ 

where  they  are  (ten  to  make  very  minute  convolutions, 
which  are^ufficienly  remarkable  to  be  diltniguldied  y 
the  name" of  circulus  artermfus,  though  perhaps  impro¬ 
perly,  as  they  are  chiefly  branches  of  veins. 

be  fo  Befides  the  optic,  the  eye  receives  benches 

from  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  of  nerves^ 
The  humours  of  the  eye.  together  with  ’ 

are  calculated  to  refrath  and  converge  the  rays  of  light 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  at  the  bottom  of  he  eye 
a  diftinfl  image  of  the  objeft  we  look  at,  ^ 

point  where  thefe  rays  meet  is  called r„l/cura  the 
the  eve  On  the  retina,  as  in  a  camera  objcuia,  tne 
obiecVis  painted  in  an  inverted  pofition  ;  and  it  is  on  y 
bvhabit  that  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  its  true  fi- 

Of  i.s  rfiflaoce  .ml  ,n.So..od«. 


O  M  Y.  Fart  VX. 

To  a  young  gentleman  who  was  born  blind,  and  who  ®f 
was  couched  by  Mr  Chefelden,  every  objeft  (as  he  ex-  ,  ’  . 

p relied  himfclf)  feemed  to  touch  his  eyes  as  what  he 
felt  did  his  Ikin  ;  and  he  thought  no  objedts  fo  agree- 
able  as  thofe  which  were  fmooth  and  regular,  although 
for  fome  time  he  could  form  no  judgment  of  their 
lhape,  or  guefs  what  it  was  in  any  of  them  that  was 

pleafing  to  him.  . 

In  order  to  paint  objects  diftin£lly  on  the  ^tina, 
the  cornea  is  required  to  have  fuch  a  degree  ot  con¬ 
vexity,  that  the  rays  of  light  may  be  collected  at  acer- 
tain  point,  lo  as  to  terminate  exactly  on  t  e  retiru 
If  the  cornea  is  too  prominent,  the  rays,  by  ivergng 
too  foon,  will  be  united  before  they  reach  the  ret, a, 
as  is  the  cafe  with  near- lighted  people  or  myopes  ;  tid 
on  the  contrary,  if  it  is  not  fufficiently  convex,  the  vas 
will  not  be  perfetfly  united  when  they  reach  thebac- 
part  of  the  eye  ;  and  this  happens  to  ong  ’S 
people  or  prejbt,  being  found  conftant  y  to  ti  e  p 
as  we  approach  to  old  age,  when  the  eye  gra  ua 
flattens  (f).  Thefe  defies  are  to  be  fuppl.ed  b; 
means  of  glades.  He  who  has  too  prominent  an  eye 
will  find  his  vifion  improved  by  means  of  a  concave 
glafs  ;  and  upon  the  fame  principles,  a  convex  glaiswil 

be  found  ufefultoaperfonwholeeyeisnaturallytooflat. 


explanation  of  PLATE  XXVIt. 


Figure  i.  Shows  the  Lachrymal  Canals,  after  the 
Common  Teguments  and  Bones  have  been  cut  away. 

a  The  lachrymal  gland,  b,  the  two  pundta  lachry- 
mal’ia  from  which  the  two  lacrymal  canals  proceed 

To  =  l.c.,-1  ftc. 

«,  Its  opening  into  the  nofe.  f,  1  he  carun 
chrymalis.  g,  T  he  eye  ball. 

Fig.  2.  An  interior  view  ot  the  Coats  and  Humours 
of  the  Eye.  A 

a  a  a  a  The  tunica  fclerotica  cut  in  four  angles,  and 
a  i  \.V  hb  b  b  The  tunica  choroides  adheung 
ZSlZ&J'&hZc*  and  the  ciliary  veflels 

are  feen  paflingover.-cc,  The  retina  which  covers 

the  vitreous  humour.  d  d,  The  ciliary  process 
which  were  continued  from  the  choroid  coat,  e  e,  1 

iriFia.IhShPoUwPs'the  Optic  Nerves,  and  Mufcles  of 
the  Eye. 

,a  The  two  optic  nerves  before  they  meet,  b,  the 

two  optic  nerves  conjoined  c,  The  right  optic  nerve. 

d  Mufculus  attollens  palpebr*  fupenons.  e,  Attol 
lens  oculi.  f,  Abduftor.  g  g  Obhquus  fupenor,  or 
trochlearis.  h,  Adductor.  i,  The  eye-ball. 

Fig.  4.  Shows  the  Eye-ball  with  its  Mufcles. 
a  The  optic  nerve,  b,  Mufculus  trochlearis.  c,  ar 
of  the  os  frontis,  to  which  the  trochlea  or  pully  is  fix¬ 
ed  through  which— d,  The  tendons  of  the  trochlearis 
pafles.  e.  Attollens  oculi.  f,  Addutlor  oculi.  g, 
^bduftor  oculi.  h,  Obhquus  inferior,  i,  Part  of 
No.  20.  6 


the  fuperior  maxillary  bone  to  which  it  is  fixed. 
The  eye-ball. 


k, 


Fig.  r.  Reprefents  the  Nerves  and  Mufcles  of  the 
Right  eye,  after  part  of  the  Bones  of  the  Or  it  ave 

been  cut  away.  ,  i  a 

A,  The  eye-ball.  B,  The  lachrymal  gland. 

C,  Mufculus  abdu£t,or  oculi.  D,  Attollens.  E,  J Leva¬ 
tor  palpebrce  fuperioris.  F,  Depreflor  oculi.  ,  * 

duftor.  H,  Obliquus  fuperior,  with  its  pulley.  1. 
infertion  into  the  fclerotic  coat.  K,  part  of  the  o  - 
quus  inferior.  L,  The  anterior  part  of  the  os  front  s 
cut.  M,  The  crifta  galli  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  N,  1  he 
poflerior  part  of  tne  fphenoid  bone.  O  Tranfverfe 
fpinous  procefs  of  the  fphenoid  bone.  P,  The  caro- 
tid  artery,  denuded  where  it  pafles  through  the  bones. 

The  carotid  artery  within  the  cranium.  K,  1  he 
ocular  artery. 

Nerves— a  a,  The  optic  nerve,  b,  The  third 
pair— c,  Its  joining  with  a  branch  of  the  farft  branch 
of  the  fifth  pair,  to  form  1,  the  lenticular  ganglmn, 
—which  fends  off  the  ciliary  nerves,  d.  e  e,  i  he 
fourth  pair,  f,  The  trunk  of  the  fifth  pair,  g, /I  he 
firfl  branch  of  the  fifth  p  ur,  named  ophthalmic, 
h  The  frontal  branch  of  it.  i,  Its  ciliary  branches, 
along  with  which  the  nalal  twig  is  fent  to  the  nofe. 
k,  Its  branches  to  the  lachrymal  gland.  1,  1  he  Lnticu 
lar  ganglion,  m,  The  fecond  branch  of  the  bfth  pair, 
named  fuperior  maxillary,  n,  The  third  branch  of 
fifth  pair,  named  inferior  maxillary,  o,  The  fixth  pair 


is  perforated,  and  the  aqueous  humour 
(hort  time.  The  manner  however  in 


r  in  the  vitreous  humour.  In  this  operation  the  cornea 

£«  S  t  e,«,  b».  i.  U  conftantly  renew.,  .p.»  »  • 

•m  life,  as  their  eyes  gradually  become  more  flat. 
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Part  VI.  ANA 

Of  the  oi  nerves, — which  fends  off  p,  The  beginning  offthe 
,  S~cs"  great  JyrR pathetic.  q,  The  remainder  of  the  fixth 
*  *  pair,  (pent  on  e,  The  abduHor'oculi. 

Fig.  6.  Reprefents  the  head  of  a  youth,  where  the 
upper  part  of  the  cranium  is  fa  wed  off, — to  (how  the 
upper  part  of  the  brain  covered  by  the  pia  mater,  the 
veifels  of  which  are  minutely  filled  with  wax. 

A  A,  The  cut  edges  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cra¬ 
nium.  B,  The  two  tables  and  intermediate  diploe. 
B  B.  The  two  hemiipheres  of  the  cerebrum.  C  C,  The 
incifure  made  by  the  falx.  D,  Part  of  the  tentorium 
cerebello  luper  expanfum.  E,  Part  of  the  falx,  which 
is  fixed  to  the  crilia  galli. 

Fig.  7.  Reprefents  the  parts  of  the  External  Ear, 
with  the  Parotid  Gland  and  its  Duel. 

a,  a,  The  helix,  b,  The  antihelix,  c,  The  anti- 
tragus.  d.  The  tragus,  e,  The  lobe  of  the  ear.  f, 
The  cavitas  innominata.  g,  The  lcapha.  h,  The 
concha.  ii,  Ths  parotid  gland.  k,  A  lymphatic 
gland,  which  is  often  found  before  the  tragus.  1,  The 
dud  of  the  parotic  gland.  m,  Its  opening  into  the 
mouth. 

Fig.  S.  A  view  of  the  pofterior  part  of  the  external 
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ear,  meatus  auditorius,  tympanum,  with  itsfinall  bones,  Of  the 
and  Euftachian  tube  of  the  right  fide.  Senfes. 

a,  The  back  part  of  the  meatus,  with  the  lmall  ce-  — v— J 

ruminous  glands,  b,  The  incus,  c,  Malleus,  d,  The 
chorda  tympani.  e,  Membrana  tympani.  f.  The 
Euflachian  tube,  g,  Its  mouth  from  the  fauces. 

Fig.  9.  Reprefents  the  anterior  part  of  the  right 
external  ear,  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum — its  lmall 
bones,  cochlea,  and  femicircular  canals. 

a,  rL  he  malleus,  b,  Incus  with  its  long  leg,  retting 
upon  the  flapes.  c,  Membrana  tympani.  d,  e,  The 
Euftacliian  tube,  covered  by  part  of — f  f,  The  muf- 
culus  circuinflexus  palati.  1,  2,  3,  The  three  femicir¬ 
cular  canals.  4,  The  vettible.  5,  The  cochlea.  6, 

The  portio  mollis  of  the  feventh  pair  of  nerves. 

Fig.  10.  Shows  the  Mufcles  which  compofe  the 
flettiy  fubttance  of  the  Tongue, 
a  a,  The  tip  of  the  tongue,  with  iome  of  the  pa¬ 
pillae  minimge.  b,  The  root  of  the  tongue,  c,  Part 
of  the  membrane  of  the  tongue,  which  covered  the 
epiglottis,  d  d,  Part  of  the  mufculus  hyo. glottic,  e, 

The  lingualis.  f,  Genio  glolTus.  g  g,  Part  of  the 
tty  lo-glottus. 


ANA 

Assiaro^i  Anatomy  of  Plants.  See  Plants. 

u— - v"  -  >  Anctzm?  of  Brutes.  See  Comparative  Anatomy. 

ANAXAGORAS,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  phi- 
lofopher<  of  antiquity,  wa<  born  at  Clazomene  in  Ionia 
about  the  *c:h  Olympiad.  He  was  difciple  of  Anaxi¬ 
menes  5  and  gave  up  h:s  patrimony,  to  be  more  at  lei- 
iure  for  the  ttudy  of  philoiophy.  He  went  firft  to 
Athens,  and  there  taught  eloquence  $  after  which, 
having  put  himlelf  under  the  tuition  of  Anaximenes, 
he  gave  leilbns  in  philosophy  in  the  fame  city.  Thefe 
he  only  gave  to  fome  particular  friends  and  difciples, 
and  with  extreme  caution.  This,  however,  did  not  pre- 
'  vent,  but  rather  was  the  caule  of,  his  being  accufed 
of  impiety,  and  thrown  into  prifon,  notwithftanding 
the  credit  and  infiuence  of  Pericles,  who  was  his  difi 
ciple  and  intimate.  Having  been  condemned  to  exile, 
he  calmly  yielded  to  the  efforts  of  envy,  and  opened 
fchool  at  Lampfacum,  where  he  was  extremely  honour¬ 
ed  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  ttill  more  af¬ 
ter  his  death,  having  had  ftatues  eredled  to  his  memo¬ 
ry.  He  is  laid  to  have  made  fome  predictions  relative 
to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  upon  which  he  wrote  fome 
treatifes.  His  principal  tenets  may  be  reduced  to  the 
following  : — All  things  were  in  the  beginning  confu- 
fedlv  placed  together,  without  order  and  without  mo¬ 
tion.  The  principle  of  things  is  at  the  fame  time  one 
and  multiplex,  which  obtained  the  name  of  hemoemeries, 
cr  fimilar  particles,  deprived  of  life.  But  there  is  be- 
fide  this,  from  all  eternity,  another  principle,  namely 
an  infinite  and  incorporeal  fpirit,  who  gave  thefe  par¬ 
ticles  a  motion  ;  in  virtue  of  which,  fuch  as  are  bomo- 
geneal  united,  and  fuch  as  were  heterogeneal  feparated 
according  to  their  different  kinds.  In  this  manner  all 
things  being  put  into  motion  by  the  fpirit,  and  fimilar 
things  being  united  to  fuch  as  w’ere  fimilar,  luch  as 
had  a  circular  morion  produced  heavenly  bodies,  the 
lighter  particles  afceuded,  thefe  which  were  heavy  de¬ 


fended.  The  rocks  of  the  earth,  being  drawn  up  by  Anaxirchus 
the  force  of  the  air,  took  fire,  and  became  ftars,  be¬ 
neath  which  the  fun  and  moon  took  their  ttations.  Anaxhne- 
Thus  he  did  not  look  upon  the  ttars  as  divinities.  nes. 

ANAXARCHUS,  a  philofbpher  of  Abdera,  high-  — * 

ly  efteemed  by  Alexander  the  Great.  His  end  was 
peculiarly  tragical  :  having  the  misfortune  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  they  pounded  him  alive  in  a 
mortar. 

ANAXIMANDER,  a  famous  Greek  philofbpher, 
born  at  Miletus  in  the  42d  Olympiad,  in  the  time  of  Po¬ 
lycrates  tyrant  of  Samos.  He  was  the  firtt  who  pub¬ 
licly  taught  philofophy,  and  wrote  upon  philolophical 
fubjecls.  He  carried  his  refearches  into  nature  very 
far  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  It  is  faid,  that  he 
difeovered  the  obliquity  of  the  Zodiac,  was  the  firtt 
who  publifhed  a  geographical  table,  invented  the  gno¬ 
mon,  and  fet  up  the  firft  fun-dial  in  an  open  place  at  La- 
cedsemon.  He  taught,  that  infinity  of  things  was  the 
principal  and  univerfal  element  ;  that  this  infinite  al¬ 
ways  preferved  its  unity,  but  that  its  parts  underwent 
changes  $  that  all  things  came  from  it  $  and  that  all 
were  about  to  return  into  it.  Accordingto  all  appear¬ 
ance,  he  meant  by  this  obfeureand  inde'erminate  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  chaos  of  the  other  philofophers.  He  aiTerted, 
that  there  are  an  infinity  of  worlds  5  that  the  ttars  are 
compofed  of  air  and  fire,  which  are  carried  in  their 
fpheres,  and  that  thefe  fpheres  are  gods  $  and  that  the 
earth  is  placed  in  the  midft  of  the  univerfe,  as  in  a  com¬ 
mon  centre.  He  added,  that  infinite  worlds  were  the 
produbl  of  infinity,  and  that  corruption  proceeded  from 
ieparation. 

ANAXIMENES,  born  at  Miletus,  an  eminent 
Greek  philofbpher,  friend,  fcholar,  and  fuccefTor  of 
Anaximander.  He  diftufed  fome  degree  of  light  upon 
the  obfeurity  of  his  matter's  fyftem.  He  made  the  firft 
principle  of  things  to  confift  in  the  air,  which  he  con- 
5  E  fidered 
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Anax/me-  fidered  as  immenfe  or  infinite,  and  to  which  he  afcribed 
nes  a  perpetual  motion.  He  afferted,  that  all  things  which 
proceeded  from  it  were  definite  and  circumfcribed ; 
r  and  that  this  air,  therefore,  was  God  fince  the  divine 

power  refided  in  it  and  agitated  it.  Coldnefsand  moi- 
flure,  heat  and  motion,  rendered  it  vifible,  and  drefied 
it  in  different  forms,  according  to  the  different  degrees 
of  its  condenfation.  All  the  elements  thus  proceed 
from  heat  and  cold.  The  earth  was,  in  his  opinion, 
one  continued  fiat  iurface. 

Anaximenes,  the  fon  of  Ariftocles  of  Lampfacus, 
an  orator,  the  difciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  and  of 
Zoilus  the  railer  againft  Homer.  He  was  preceptor 
to  Alexander  of  Macedon,  and  followed  him  to  the 
wars.  Alexander  being  incenfed  againft  the  people  of 
Lampfacus,  they  fent  this  philofopher  to  intercede  for 
them.  Alexander  knowing  the  caufe  of  his  coming, 
fwore  that  he  would  do  the  very  reverfe  of  whatever  he 
defired  of  him.  Anaximenes  begged  of  him  to  deftroy 
Lampfacus.  Alexander,  unwilling  to  break  his  oath 
and  not  able  to  elude  this  firatagem,  pardoned  Lamp¬ 
facus  much  againft  his  will. 

ANAXIMANDRIANS,  in  the  hiltory  of  philo- 
fophy ,  the  followers  of  Anaximander  ;  the  moft  an¬ 
cient  of  the  philofophical  atbeifis  who  admitted  of  no 
other  fubftance  in  nature  but  matter. 

ANAZARBUS  (Pliny),  Anazarba  (Stephanus)  ; 
a  town  of  Cilicia,  on  th*e  river  Pyramus,  the  birth 
place  of  Diofcorides,  and  of  the  poet  Oppian.  It 
was  fometimes  called  C&fareQy  in  honour  either  of 
Auguftus  or  of  Tiberius.  The  inhabitants  are  called 
Ana^arbem  (Pliny),  and  on  coins  Ana%arbeis  after 
the  Greek  idiom.  It  was  deftroyed  by  a  dreadful 
earthquake  in  the  year  525,  along  with  feveral  other 
important  cities  :  but  they  were  all  repaired  at  a  vaft 
expence  by  the  emperor  Juftin  5  who  was  fo  muchaf- 
fe&ed  with  their  misfortune,  that,  putting  off  the  dia¬ 
dem  and  purple,  he  appeared  for  feveral  days  in  fack- 
cloth. 

ANBERTKEND,  in  the  eaftern  language,  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  book  of  the  Brachmans,  wherein  the  Indian 
philofophy  and  religion  are  contained.  The  word 
in  its  literal  fenfe  denotes  the  cittern  wherein  is 
the  water  of  life.  The  anbertkend  is  divided  into  50 
beths,  or  diicourfes,  each  of  which  confifts  of  ten 
chapters.  It  has  been  tranflated  from  the  original  In¬ 
dian  into  Arabic,  under  the  title  of  Alorat  al  filaam, 
q.  d.  the  marrow  of  intelligence. 

ANCARANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  march  of 
Ancona,  fituated  inE.  Long.  14.54*  N.  Fat.  42*  4^*  . 

ANCASTER,  a  town  of  Lincolnfhire,  fituated  in 
W.  Long.  30.  N.  Lat.  52.  30.  It  gives  title  of  duke 
to  the  noble  family  of  Bertie. 

ANCIENS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  province  of 
Britany  W.  Long  i.  9.  N.  Lat.  47.  20.  . 

ANCESTORS,  thoie  from  whom  a  perfon  is  de¬ 
fended  in  a  ftraight  line.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  anceffor ,  contrasted  from  antecejor,  q.-d. 

goer  before .  n 

Moft  nations  have  paid  honours  to  their  anceltors*. 
It  was  properly  the  departed  fouls  of  their  forefathers 
that  the  Romans  worftiipped  under  the  denominations, 
of  lares,  lemures ,  and  houfehold gods .  Hence  the  an¬ 
cient  tpnibs  were  atkind  of  temples,  or;  rather  altars* 
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wherein  oblations  were  made  by  the  kindred  of  the  Anceftors- 
deceafed.  v 

The  Ruffians  have  ffill  their  anniverfary  feaffs  in 
memory  of  their  ancefturs,  which  they  call  roditoli  fabot 
q.  d.  kinsfolk's  fabbath,  wherein  they  make  formal  vi- 
fits  to  the  dead  in  their  graves,  and  carry  them  pro- 
vifions,  eatables,  and  preients  of  divers  other  kinds. 

They  interrogate  them,  wSth  loud  lamentable  cries* 

What  they  are  doing  ?  How  they  i'pend  their  time  ? 

What  it  is  they  want  ?  and  the  like. 

The  Quojas,  a  people  of  Africa,  offer  facrifices  of 
rice  and  wine  to  their  aDceftors  before  ever  they  un¬ 
dertake  any  confiderable  a£Hon.  Tlie  anniverlaries  of 
their  deaths  are  always  kept  by  their  families  with 
great  lblemnity.  The  king  invokes  the  foul  of  his 
father  and  mother  to  make  trade  ffouriflj  and  the  chace 
l'ucceed. 

The  Chinefe  feem  to  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
above  all  other  nations  in  the  veneration  they  bear 
their  anceftors.  By  the  laws  of  Confucius,  part  of 
the  duty  which  children  owe  their  parents  confifts  in 
worfhipping  them  when  dead.  This  fervice,  which 
makes  a  confiderable  part  of  the  natural  religion  of 
the  Chinefe,  is  laid  to  have  been  inftituted  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Kun,  the  fifth  in  order  from  the  foundation  of 
that  ancient  empire.  Bibl.  Un.  tom.  vii.  The  Chinefe 
have  both  a  folemu  and  ordinary  worlhip  which  they 
pay  their  anceftors.  The  former  is  held  regularly  twice 
a  year,  viz.  in  fpring  and  autumn  with  much  pomp. 

A  perfon  who  was  prefent  at  itgivesthe  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ceremonies  on  that  occafion  :  The  iacri- 
ficeswere  madein  a  chapel  well  adorned,  where  there 
were  fix  altars  furnilhed  with  cenfers,  tapers,  and  flow¬ 
ers.  There  were  three  minifters,  and  behind  them  two 
young  acolites.  The  three  former  went  with  a  pro¬ 
found  filence,  and  frequent  genuflexions  towards  the 
five  altars,  pouring  out  wine  :  afterwards  they  drew 
near  to  the  fixth,  and  when  they  came  to  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  half  bowed  down,  they  faid  their  prayers 
with  a  low  voice.  That  being  finilhcd,  the  three  mi- 
nifters  went  to  the  altar,  the  officiating  prieft  took  up 
a  veflel  full  of  \£ine,  and  drank  ;  then  he  lifted  up  the 
head  of  a  <^er  or  goat  j  after  which  taking  fire  from 
the  altar,  they  all  lighted  a  bit  of  paper  5  and  the  mi- 
11  ifter  of  the  ceremonies  turning  towards  the  people, 
faid  with  a  high  voice,  that  he  gave  them  thanks  in 
the  name  of  their  anceftors  for  having  fo  well  honour¬ 
ed  them  ;  and  in  recompence  he  promifed  them,  on 
their  part,  a  plentiful  harveft,  a  fruitful  ifliie,  good 
health,  and  long  life,  and  allthofe  advantages  that  are 
moft  pleafing  to  men, 

The  Chinefe  give  their  anceftors  another  fimpler 
and  more  private  worlhip.  To  this  end  they  have  in 
their  houfes  a  niche  or  hollow  place,  where  they  put 
the  names  of  their  deceafed  fathers,  and  make  prayers 
and  offerings  of  perfumes  and  fpices  to  them  at  cer¬ 
tain  t.imes,  with  bowing,  &c.  They  do  the  like  at 
their  tombs. 

The  Jews  fettled  in  China  are  faid  to  worfhip  their 
anceftors  like  the  heathens,  and  with  the  fame  cere¬ 
monies,  except  that  they  offer  not  fwine’s  flefh.  Near 
their  fynagogue  they  have  a  hall,  or  court  of  anceftors, 
wherein  are  niches  for  Abraham,  Ifaac,  &c.  The  Je- 
fuits  alfo  conformed,  and  were  permitted  by  their  ge¬ 
neral 
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Anchilops  neral  to  conform  to  this  and  many  other  fuperfiitious 
||  cuftoms  of  the  Chinefe. 

Anchor.  ^  There  is  one  peculiarity  of  another  kind,  wherein 
v  the  Chinefe  (how  their  regard  for  their  anceRors  ;  in 
proportion  as  any  of  their  defendants  are  preferred  to 
a  higher  degree  or  dignity,  their  dead  anceRors  are  at 
the  fame  time  preferred  and  ennobled  with  them.  The 
kings  Ven,  Van,  Veu,  Van,  and  Cheu,  Cum,  who  were 
defended  from  vaffal  kings,  when  they  mounted  the 
imperial  throne,  raifed  their  anceRors  from  the  vaffal 
or  depending  date  wherein  thefe  had  lived  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  emperors  5  fo  that  the  fame  honours  were  for 
the  future  rendered  them  as  if  they  had  been  emperors 
of  China.  The  fame  example  was  followed  by  the 
fubfequent  kings,  and  now  obtains  among  the  grandees 
and  literati  $  all  now  worfhip  their  anceRors,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rank  which  they  themfelves  hold  in  the 
world.  If  the  fon  be  a  mandarin  and  the  father  only 
a  doctor,  the  latter  is  buried  as  a  do&or,  but  facrificed 
to  as  a  mandarin.  The  like  holds  in  degradations, 
where  the  condition  of  the  fathers  is  that  of  their 
Tons. 

ANCHILOPS,  uyxv\Yi>  contraBion  and  <»\y  eye  \ 
in  medicine,  denotes  an  abfc efs,  or  collection  of  mat¬ 
ter.  between  the  great  angle  of  the  eye  and  the  nofe. 
If  luffered  to  remain  too  long,  or  unfkilfully  managed, 
it  degenerates,  the  flagnating  humours  corrupt,  and 
an  ulcer  is  produced.  When  the  tumor  is  broke,  and 
the  tears  flow  involuntarily,  w  hi  111  the  os  lacrymale  is 
not  carious,  it  is  an  cegylops  ;  but  when  the  ulcer  is  of 
a  long  Handing,  deep,  fetid,  and  the  os  lacrymale  be¬ 
comes  carious,  it  is  a  fiftula .  The  cure  is  by  reflric- 
tion  and  excifion,  tying  it  at  the  root  on  the  glandula 
lacrymalis,  and,  when  ready,  cutting  it  off.  See 
Surgery -Index, 

ANCHISES,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  a  Trojan  prince, 
defended  from  Dardanus,  and  the  fon  of  Capys.  Ve¬ 
nus  made  love  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  nymph  5 
and  bore  him  i^Eneas,  the  hero  of  VirgiPs  ^Eneid. 

ANCHOR  {anchor a,  Lat.  from  a7Kv^ay  Greek),  a 
heavy,  Hrong,  crooked  inftrument  of  iron,  dropped 
from  a  fhip  into  the  bottom  of  the  water,  to  retain  her 
in  a  convenient  Ration  in  a  harbour,  road,  or  river. 

The  moll  ancient  anchors  are  faid  to  have  been  of 
flone  ;  and  fometimes  of  wood,  to  which  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  lead  was  uf  ally  fixed.  In  fome  places,  bafkets 
full  of  Hones,  and  facks  filled  with  fand,  were  employ¬ 
ed  for  the  fame  ufe.  All  thefe  were  let  down  by  cords 
into  the  fea,  and  by  their  weight  flayed  the  courfe  of 
the  fhip.  Afterwards  they  were  compofed  of  iron, 
and  furniflied  with  teeth,  which,  being  fattened  to  the 
bottom  of  the  fea,  preferved  the  veffel  immoveable  5 
whence  and  dentes  are  frequently  taken  for  an¬ 

chors  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  At  firft  there  was 
only  one  tooth,  whence  anchors  were  called  op*  : 

but  in  a  fhort  time  the  fecond  was  added  by  Eupala- 
mus,  or  Anacharfis,  the  Scythian  philofopher.  The  an¬ 
chors  with  two  teeth  were  called  3»Ao»  or  xfHpitnouoi: 
and  from  ancient  monuments  appear  to  have  been  much 
the  fame  with  thofe  ufed  in  our  days,  only  the  tranf- 
verfe  piece  of  wood  upon  their  handles  (the  flock)  ts 
wanting  in  all  of  them.  Every  fhip  had I  feveral  an¬ 
chors  ;  one  of  which,  furpafflng  all  the  reft  in  b.gnef 
and  ftrength,  was  peculiarly  termed  or  facra,  and 
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was  never  ufed  but  in  extreme  danger  ;  whence  facram  Anchor. 
anchoram  folvere ,  is  proverbially  applied  to  fuch  as  are  ’v—’*' 
forced  to  their  laR  refuge. 

The  anchors  now  made  are  contrived  fo  as  to  fink 
into  the  ground  as  foon  as  they  reach  it,  and  to  hold 
a  great  drain  before  they  can  be  loofened  or  diflodged 
from  their  Ration.  'They  are  compofed  of  a  fhank,  a 
flock,  a  ring,  and  two  arms  with  their  dukes.  The 
flock,  which  is  a  !ong  piece  of  timber  fixed  acrofs  the 
fhank,  ferves  to  guide  the  flukes  in  a  dire&ion  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  furface  of  the  ground  }  fo  that  one  of 
them  finks  into  it  by  its  own  weight  as  foon  as  it  falls, 
and  is  flill  preferved  Readily  in  that  pofition  by  the 
Rock,  which,  together  with  the  Riank,  lies  flat  on  the 
bottom.  In  this  fituation  it  muR  neceffarily  fuflain  a 
great  effort  before  it  can  be  dragged  through  the  earth 
horizontally.  Indeed  this  can  only  be  effe£ted  by  the 
violence  of  the  wind  or  tide,  or  both  of  them,  fome¬ 
times  increafed  by  the  turbulence  of  the  fea,  and  add¬ 
ing  upon  the  fhip  fo  as  to  Rretch  the  cable  to  its  ut- 
moR  tendon,  which  accordingly  may  diRodge  the  an¬ 
chor  from  its  bed,  efpecially  if  the  ground  be  (oft  and 
oozy,  or  rocky.  When  the  anchor  is  thus  difplaced, 
it  is  (aid,  in  the  fea-phrafe,  to  come  home. 

That  the  figure  of  this  ufeful  inftrument  may  be 
more  clearly  underftood,  let  us  fuppoie  a  long  maffy  ^  ^  ^  y 
beam  of  iron  eredled  perpendicularly,  b ,  at  the  lower 
end  of  which  are  two  arms,  d  ey  of  equal  thicknefs 
w  ith  the  beam(ufually  called  th ejhank),  only  that  they 
taper  towards  the  points,  which  are  elevated  above  the 
horizontal  plane  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees,  or  in¬ 
clined  to  the  fhank  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees;  on  the 
upper  part  of  each  arm  (in  this  pofition)  is  a  fluke  or 
thick  plate  of  iron,  g  h ,  commonly  fhaped  like  an 
ifofceles  triangle  whofe  bale  reaches  inwards  tothe  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  arm.  On  the  upper  end  of  the  fhank  is  fix¬ 
ed  the  flock  tranfverfely  with  the  flukes  ;  the  Rock  is 
a  long  beam  of  oak,/,  in  two  parts,  Rrongly  bolted, 
and  hooped  together  with  iron  rings.  See  alio  No.  2. 

Clofe  above  the  Rock  is  the  ring  ay  to  which  the  cable 
is  faRened  or  bent :  the  ring  is  curiouRy  covered  with 
a  number  of  pieces  of  Riort  rope,  which  are  twitted 
about  it  fo  as  to  form  a  very  thick  texture  or  covering 
called  the  puddemngy  and  ufed  to  preferve  the  cable 
from  being  fretted  or  chafed  by  the  iron. 

Every  (hip  has,  or  ought  to  have,  three  principal 
anchors,  with  a  cable  to  each,  viz.  the  fheet,  maitrejfe- 
ancrey  (which  is  the  anchora  facra  of  the  ancients)  5  the 
beR  bowrer y  fecond  ancre  ;  and  fmall  bower,  ancre  d  af^ 
fourche,  fo  called  from  their  lifual  fituation  on  the  (hip  s 
bows.  There  are  befides  finaller  anchors,  for  removing 
a  fhip  from  place  to  place  in  a  harbour  or  river,  where 
there  may  not  be  room  or  wind  for  failing  ;  thele  are 
the  fiream-anchor,  ancre  detoue  ;  the  kedge  and  grap¬ 
pling,  grapin  :  this  laft,  however,  is  chiefly  defigned 

^Method  of  making  Anchors.  The  goodnefs  of  the 
anchor  is  a  point  ®f  great  importance.  Great  care  is 
therefore  to  be  taken,  that  the  metal  it  is  made  of  be 
neither  too  foft  nor  too  brittle  ;  the  latter  rendering 
it  liable  to  break,  and  the  former  to  Rraiten. 

The  fhank,  arms,  and  flukes,  are  hrft  forged  fepa- 
ratelv  ;  then  the  hole  is  made  at  one  end  of  the  thank 
for  the  ring,  which  being  alfo  previoufly  forged,  is 
5  E  2  Put 
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put  into  the  hole  of  the  fhank,  and  the  two  ends  fhut 
together.  After  which  the  arms  are  fhut  to  the  {hank, 
one  after  the  other,  and  the  anchor  is  finifhed. 

Proof  is  made  of  anchors,  by  railing  them  to  a 
great  height,  and  then  letting  them  fall  again  on  a 
kind  of  iron  block  placed  acrofs  for  the  purpofe.  To 
try  whether  the  flukes  will  turn  to  the  bottom  and 
take  hold  of  the  ground,  they  place  the  anchor  on  an 
even  furface,  with  the  end  of  one  of  the  flukes,  and 
one  of  the  ends  of  the  flock  refling  on  the  furface  ;  in 
cafe  the  anchor  turns,  and  the  point  of  the  flukes  rifes 
upwards,  the  anchor  is  good. 

In  England,  France,  and  Holland,  anchors  are 
made  of  forged  iron  5  but  in  Spain  they  are  fometimes 
made  of  copper,  and  likewife  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
South  Sea. 

For  the  proportions  of'  anchors,  according  to  Man- 
waring,  the  fhank  is  to  be  thrice  the  length  of  one  of 
the  flukes,  and  half  the  length  of  the  beam.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Aubin,  the  length  of  the  anchor  is  to  be  four 
tenths  of  the  greateft  breadth  of  the  (hip  ;  fo  that  the 
fhank,  e .  gr.  of  an  anchor  in  a  veflel  30  feet  wide,  is 
to  be  12  feet  long.  When  the  fhank  is,  for  inllance, 
eight  feet  long,  the  two  arms  are  to  be  (even  feet  long, 
meafuring  them  according  to  their  curvity.  As  to  the 
degree  of  curvity  given  the  arms,  there  is  no  rule  for 
it  5  the  workmen  are  here  left  to  their  own  difcretion. 

The  latter  writer  obferves,  that  the  anchor  of  a  large 
heavy  veflel  is  fmaller  in  proportion,  than  that  of  a 
lefler  and  lighter  one.  The  reafon  he  gives  is,  that 
though  the  fea  employs  an  equal  force  againft  a  fmall 
veflel  as  againft  a  great  one,  flippofing  the  extent  of 
wood  upon  which  the  water  a<fls  to  be  equal  in  both, 
yet  the  little  veflel,  by  reafon  of  its  fuperior  lightnefs, 
does  not  make  fo  much  reflftance  as  the  greater  ;  the 
defedt  whereof  muft  be  fupplied  by  the  weight  of  the 


anchor. 

From  thefe  and- other  hydroftatic  principles,  the 
following  table  has  been  formed  ;  wherein  is  fhown, 
by  means  of  the  fhip’s  breadth  within,  how  many  feet 
the  beam  or  {hank  ought  to  be  long,  giving  it  four- 
tenths  or  two-fifths  of  the  {hip’s  breadth  within  :  by 
which  proportion  might  be  regulated  the  length  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  anchor.  In  this  table  is  reprefented 
likewife  the  weight  an  anchor  ought  to  be  for  a  fhip 
from  eight  feet  broad  to  45,  increafing  by  one  foot’s 
breadth  5  fuppofing  that  all  anchors  are  fimilar,  or  that 
their  weights  are  as  the  cubes  of  the  lengths  of  the 
{hanks. 
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M.  Bouguer,  in  his  Trait /  de  Navire,  diredts  to 
take  the  length  of  the  {hank  in  inches,  and  to  divide 
the  cube  of  it  by  1160  for  the  weight.  The  reafon 
is  obvious  y  becaufe  the  quotient  of  the  cube  of  201 
inches,  which  is  the  length  of  an  anchor  weighing 
7000  lb.  divided  by  the  weight,  is  1160  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  by  the  rule  of  three,  this  will  be  a  common  di- 
vifor  for  the  cube  of  any  length,  and  a  Angle  opera¬ 
tion  will  fuffice. 

The  fame  author  gives  the  following  dimenfions  of 
the  feveral  parts  of  an  anchor.  The  two  arms  gene¬ 
rally  form  the  arch  of  a  circle,  whofe  centre  is  three- 
eighths  of  the  fhank  from  the  vertex,  or  point  where 
it  is  fixed  to  the  fhank  $  and  each  arm  is  equal  to  the 
fame  length,  or  the  radius  $  fo  that  the  two  arms  to¬ 
gether  make  an  arch  of  120  degrees:  the  flukes  are 
half  the  length  of  the  arms,  and  their  breadth  two- 
fifths  of  the  laid  length.  With  relpedl  to  the  thick- 
nefs,  the  circumference  at  the  throat,  or  vertex  of  the 
fhank,  is  generally  made  about  a  fifth  part  of  its 
length,  and  the  fmall  end  two  thirds  of  the  throat  5 
the  fmall  end  of  the  arms  of  the  flukes,  three-fourths 
of  the  circumference  of  the  fhank  at  the  throat.  Thefe 
dimenfions  fliould  be  bigger,  when  the  iron  is  of  a  bad 
quality,  elpecially  if  caft  iron  is  ufed  inftead  of  forged 
iron. 

At  Anchor,  the  fituation  of  a  fhip  which  rides  by 
her  anchor  in  a  road  or  haven,  &c.  Plate  XXIX. 
fig-  1 .  No.  3.  reprefents  the  fore  part  of  a  {hip  as 
riding  in  this  fituation.  See  alfo  Buoy-Rope. 

the  Anchor,  to  draw  up  the  flukes  upon  the 
fhip^s  fides  after  it  is  catted.  See  the  articles  Davit 
and  Fish. 

To  Jleer  the  Ship  to  her  Anchor,  is  to  fleer  the  {hip’s 
head  towards  the  place  where  the  anchor  lies  when  they 
are  heaving  the  cable  into  the  {hip  $  that  the  cable  may 
thereby  enter  the  haufe  with  lefs  refiflance,  and  the 
fhij>  advance  towards  the  anchor  with  greater  facility. 

Anchor, 
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Anchor  Anchor -Ground  is  a  bottom  which  is  neither  too 

||  deep,  too  (hallow,  nor  rocky  ;  as  in  the  firft  the  cable 
.  Anchufa>,  bears  too  nearly  perpendicular,  and  is  thereby  apt  to 
v  jerk  the  anchor  out  of  the  ground  ;  in  the  fecond,  the 
(hip’s  bottom  is  apt  to  (trike  at  low  water,  or  when 
the  lea  runs  high,  by  which  (he  is  expofed  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  (inking  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  anchor  is  liable 
to  hook  the  broken  and  pointed  ends  of  rocks,  and 
tear  awray  its  flukes,  whilft  the  cable,  from  the  fame 
caufe,  is  conftantly  in  danger  of  being  cut  through  as 
it  rubs  on  their  edges. 

Anchor,  in  archite£ture,  is  a  fort  of  carving,  fome- 
what  refembling  an  anchor.  It  is  commonly  placed 
as  part  of  the  enrichments  of  the  boultins  of  capitals 
of  the  Tufcan,  Doric,  and  Ionic  orders,  and  alfo  of 
the  boultins  of  bed-mouldings  of  the  Doric,  Ionic, 
and  Corinthian  cornices,  anchors  and  eggs  being  car¬ 
ved  alternately  through  the  whole  building. 

Anchors,  in  heraldry,  are  emblems,  of  hope,  and 
are  taken  for  iuch  in  a  fpiritual  as  well  as  a  temporal 
fenfe. 

Anchorage,  in  law,  is  a  duty  upon  (hips  for  the 
ufe  of  the  port  or  harbour  where  they  caft  anchor. 

ANCHOVY,  in  ichthyology,  the  Engl ifh  name  of 
the  clupea  encraficolus.  See  Clupea. 
ANCHOVY-pear.  See  Grias. 

ANCHUSA,  Alkanet  or  Bugloss  :  A  genus  of 
themonogynia  order  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  41ft  order,  Afperifolice.  The  calyx  is  a  quinque- 
partite  perianthium,  oblong  and  perfiflent  :.The  corolla 
is  monopetalous  and  funnel-ftiaped,  the  throat  clofed 
with  fcales  :  The  Jiatnina  confift  of  five  (hort  filaments; 
the  antherse  oblong  and  covered  ;  The  pif  ilium  has  four 
germina,  a  filaform  itylus,  and  obtufe  fligma  :  There 
is  no  pericarpium ,  the  calyx  containing  the  feeds  in  its 
bofom  :  The  feeds  are  four,  oblong  gibbous,  and  en¬ 
graven  at  the  bafe. 

Species  1.  The  officinalis,  or  greater  garden-buglofs,  is 
a  native  of  France  and  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe, 
but  will  thrive  well  enough  in  Britain  ;  but  the  roots 
feldom  continue  longer  than  two  years  in  this  country, 
unlefs  they  happen  to  grow  in  rubbifh,  or  out  of  an 
old  wall,  wrhere  they  will  live  three  or  four  years. 

2.  The  anguflifolia,  or  perennial  w  ild  borage,  grows  to 
the  height  of  two  feet  when  cultivated  in  gardens ;  but 
in  thofe  places  where  it  grows  wild  is  feldom  more  than 
a  foot  and  an  half  high.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are 
narrow  ;  the  fpikes  of  flowers  come  out  double,  and 
have  no  leaves  about  them  ;  the  flowers  are  fmall,  and 
of  a  red  colour.  The  roots  will  continue  two  years  in 
a  poor  foil.  3.  The  undulata,  or  Portugal  buglofs, 
is  a  biennial  plant,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  two 
feet,  and  fends  out  many  lateral  branches.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  and  grow  in  an  imbri¬ 
cated  fpike.  4.  The  orientalis,  or  eaftern  buglofs,  is 
a  native  of  the  Levant  ;  but  hardy  enough  to  bear  the 
open  air  in  Britain,  if  it  hath  a  dry  fandy  foil.  It 
is  a  perennial  plant,  with  long  trailing  branches  which 
lie  on  the  ground.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  about 
the  fize  of  the  common  buglols,  and  there  is  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  thefe  on  the  fame  plants  great  part  of  the  year. 

5.  The  virginiana,  or  puccoon,  grows  naturally  in  the 
woods  of  North  America  ;  and  being  an  early  plant, 
generally  flowers  before  the  new  leaves  come  out  on  the 
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trees  ;  fo  that  in  fome  woods  where  it  abounds,  the 
ground  feems  entirely  covered  with  its  yellow  flowers. 
It  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  feldom  rifes  a  foot  high 
in  good  ground,  but  not  above  half  that  height  where 
the  foil  is  poor.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes 
upon  Imooth  (talks.  6.  The  fempervirens,  or  ever¬ 
green  borage,  is  a  very  hardy  perennial  plant,  with 
weak  trailing  branches.  It  grows  naturally  in  fome 
parts  of  Britain  and  Spain.  The  flowers  are  blue,  and 
come  out  between  the  leaves  on  the  fpike,  like  the 
fourth  fort.  They  appear  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year.  7.  The  cretica,  or  warted  buglofs  of  Crete,  is 
a  low  trailing  annual  plant,  whole  branches  feldom  ex¬ 
tend  more  than  fix  inches.  The  flowTer$  are  fmall,  of 
a  bright  blue  colour,  and  are  collected  into  fmall 
bunches  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  The  plants 
perifli  foon  after  their  feeds  are  ripe.  8.  The  tin£to- 
ria,  or  true  alkanet,  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant, 
but  is  equally  hardy  with  the  firft  fpecies.  The 
flowers  grow  in  long  fpikes,  coining  out  imbricatim , 
like  the  tiles  of  a  houfe. 

Culture .  All  the  fpecies  of  anchufa  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  'beds  ;  which  fhould  be  Town,  either  in  the 
fpringor  autumn,  upon  a  bed  of  light  fandy  earth;  and 
when  the  plants  are  flrong  enough  to  be  removed,  they 
mud  be  planted  on  beds  at  two  feet  diftance  from  one 
another,  and  watered  if  the  feafon  requires  it,  till  they 
have  taken  root  ;  after  which  they  will  require  no 
other  care  than  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds. 

Medicinal  Ufes ,  &:c.  The  flowers  of  the  firft  fpecies 
have  obtained  the  name  of  cordial  flowers  ;  to  which 
they  have  no  other  title  than  that  they  moderately  cool 
and  (often,  without  offending  the  palate  or  (lomach; 
and  thus,  in  warm  climates,  or  in  hot  difeafes,  may  in 
fome  meafure  refrelh  the  patient.  The  root  of  the 
tindloria  is  likewife  ufed,  not  as  poffeffed  of  any  medi¬ 
cinal  virtue,  but  on  account  of  its  imparting  an  ele¬ 
gant  red  colour  to  oily  fubftances  ;  fo  is  frequently  di- 
re&ed  as  a  colouring  ingredient  for  ointments,  plafters, 
&c.  As  the  colour  is  confined  to  the  cortical  part,  the 
fmall  roots  are  to  be  preferred,  as  having  proportion- 
ably  more  bark  than  the  large  ones.  The  alkanet 
root  which  grows  in  England  is  greatly  inferior  to 
what  comes  from  abroad. 

ANCHYLOBLEPHARON.  See  Ancyloble- 
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Ancient. 


PHARON. 

ANCHYLOPS.  See  Anchilops. 

ANCHYLOSIS.  See  Ancylosis. 

ANCIENT,  or  Antient,  a  term  applied  to  things 
which  exiiled  long  ago.;  thus  we  fay,  ancient  nations, 
ancient  cuftoms,  &c.  See  Antiquities. 

Ancient,  fometimes  denotes  elderly,  or  of  long 
(landing,  in  oppofition  to  young,  or  new  ;  thus  we  fay, 
an  ancient  barrifler,  ancient  buildings. 

Ancient,  in  a  military  fenfe*  denotes  either  the 
enfign  or  colours. 

‘Ancient,  in  (hips- of  war,  the  dreamer  or  flag 
borne  in  the  (Urn.  . 

ANCIENT  demesne,  in  Engliih  law,  is  a  tenure, 
whereby  all  manors  belonging  to  the  crown  in  William 
the  Conqueror’s  and  St.  Edward’s  tune  were  held. 
The  numbers,  names,  &c.  hereof  were  entered  by  the 
Conqueror,  in  a  book  called  Domefday  Book ,  yet  re¬ 
maining  in  the  Exchequer  ;  fo  that  fuch  lands  as  by 
that  book  appeared  to  have  belonged  to  the  crown  at 
r  that 
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Ancienty,  that  time,  are  called  ancient  demefne. — The  tenants  in 
Anciilon  ancient  demefne  are  of  two  forts  j  one  who  hold  their 

j* - r-  ;  Jaiuis  frankly  by  charter  ;  lhe  other  by  copy  of  court- 

roll,  or  by  the  verge,  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  according 
to  the  cuitom  of  the  manor. — The  advantages  of  this 
tenure  are,  i.  That  tenants  holding  by  charter  cannot 
he  rightfully  impleaded  out  of  their  manor  ;  and  wrhen 
they  are,  they  may  abate  the  writ,  by  pleading  the  te¬ 
nure.  2.  They  are  free  from  toll  for  all  things  relating 
to  their  livelihood  and.hufbandry  $  nor  can  be  impan- 
nelled  on  any  inquell.— Thefe  tenants  held  originally 
by  plowing  the  king’s  land,  plafhing  his  hedges,  and 
the  like  fervice,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  houfehold_  j 
and  it  was  on  this  account  that  fuch  liberties  were  gi¬ 
ven  them,  for  which  they  may  have  writs  of  monjlrave- 
runt  to  fuch  as  take  the  duties  of  toll,  &c. — No  lands 
are  to  be  accounted  ancient  demefne,  but  fuch  as  are 
held  in  focage.  Whether  land  be  ancient  demefne  or 
Yiot,  fhall  be  tried  by  the  book  of  Doomsday. 

ANCIENTY,  in  fome  ancient  fiatutes,  is  ufed  for 
elderfhip  or  feniority.  The  elder  filler  can  demand  no 
more  than  her  other  fillers,  befide  the  chief  meine,  by 
reafon  of  her  ancienty.  This  word  is  ufed  in  the  fta- 
tute  of  Ireland,  14.  Hen.  III. 

ANCILLON  (David),  a  minifterof  the  reformed 
church  at  Metz,  where  he  was  born  the  17th  of  March 
1617.  He  ft  u  died  from  the  ninth  or  tenth  year  of  his 
age  in  the  Jefuits  college,  where  he  gave  fuch  proofs 
of  his  genius,  that  the  heads  of  the  lociety  tried  every 
means  to  draw  him  over  to  their  religion  and  party  j 
but  he  continued  firm  againll  their  attacks.  He  went 
to  Geneva  in  1623  ;  and  ftudied  divinity  under  Span- 
heim,  Diodati,  and  Tronchin,  who  conceived  a  very 
great  e flee m  for  him.  He  left  Geneva  in  April  1641, 
and  offered  himfelf  to  the  fynod  of  Charenton  in  order 
fro  take  upon  him  the  office  of  a  miniiler  :  his  abilities 
were  greatly  admired  by  the  examiners,  and  the  whole 
affembly  were  fo  highly  pleafed  with  him,  that  they 
gave  him  the  church  of  Meaux,  the  moll  confiderable 
then  unprovided  for.  Here  he  acquired  a  vaft  reputation 
for  his  learning,  eloquence,  and  virtue,  and  was  even 
highly  refpe<fted  by  thofe  of  the  Roman -catholic  com¬ 
munion.  He  returned  to  his  own  country  in  the  year 
16  53,  where  he  remained  till  the  revocation  of  the  e- 
didf  of  Nantes  in  1685.  He  retired  to  Francfort  after 
this  fatal  blow  \  and  having  preached  in  the  French 
church  at  Hanau,  the  whole  congregation  were  fo  edi¬ 
fied  by  it,  that  they  immediately  called  together  the 
heads  of  the  families,  in  order  to  propqfe  that  he  might 
be  invited  to  accept  of  being  minifter  there.  The  pro- 
pofition  was  agreed  to  :  and  he  began  the  exercife  of  his 
miniftry  in  that  church  about  the  end  of  the  year  1685. 
His  preaching  made  fo  great  a  noife  at  Hanau,  that 
the  profeffors  of  divinity,  and  the  German  and  Dutch 
minifters,  attended  his  fermons  frequently  :  the  count  of 
Hanau  himfelf,  who  had  never  before  been  feen  in  the 
French  church,  came  thither  to  hear  Mr  Anciilon  : 
they  came  from  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  even  from 
Francfort  \  people  who  underflood  nothing  of  french 
flocked  together  with  great  eagernefs,  and  faid  they 
loved  to  fee  him  fpeak.  This  occafioned  a  great  jea- 
loufy  in  the  two  other  miniflers  5  which  tended  to  make 
his  fituation  uneafy.  He  therefore  went  to  Berlin  • 
where  he  met  with  a  kind  reception  from  his  highnefs 


the  eleCIor,  and  was  made  minifier  of  the  city.  Here  And  am 
he  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  his  eldefl  fon  made  judge  II 
and  dire&or  of  the  French  in  the  fame  city,  and  his  o-  ,  Aneona. 
ther  fon  rewarded  with  a  penfion  and  entertained  at  the  ^ 
univerfity  of  Francfort  upon  the  Oder.  He  had  lik£- 
wife  the  fatisfaCRon  of  feeing  his  brother  made  judge 
of  all  the  French  in  the  ftates  of  Brandenburg  ;  and  Mr 
Cayart  his  '(bn -in-law,  engineer  to  his  electoral  high- 
nels.  He  enjoyed  thefe  agreeable  circumftances,  and 
feveral  others  till  his  death,  which  happened  at  Berlin 
the  3d  of  September,  1692,  when  he  was  75  years  of 
age. — Mr  Anciilon  having  got  a  confiderable  fortune  by 
marriage,  was  enabled  thereby  to  gratify  his  paffion 
for  books  ;  his  library  was  accordingly  very  curious 
and  large,  and  he  increafed  it  every  day  with  all  that 
appeared  new  and  important  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
fo  that  at  lafl  it  was  one  of  the  nobleft  colle&ions  in  the 
hands  of  any  private  perfon  in  the  kingdom.  Hepub- 
lilhed  a  book,  in  quarto,  in  which  the  whole  difpute 
concerning  Traditions  is  fully  examined  :  he  alfo  wrote 
an  apology  for  Luther,  Zuinglius,  Calvin,  and  Beza, 
and  feveral  other  pieces. 

ANCLAM,  a  ltrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Pomerania,  re¬ 
markable  for  its  excellent  paftures.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Pene.  E.  Long.  14.  5.  N.  Lat.  54  10. 

ANCLE,  or  Ankle.  See  Ankle. 

ANCONA  (marquiiate  of),  a  province  in  the  pope’s 
territories  in  Italy.  It  lies  between  the  gulph  of  Ve¬ 
nice  and  mount  Appenine,  which  bound  it  on  the 
north  }  Abruzzo  on  the  eait  \  the  duchy  of  Spoletto, 
and  that  of  Urbino  on  the  wefl.  The  air  is  indiffe¬ 
rent  y  but  the  foil  is  fruitful,  particularly  in  hemp  and 
flax  -y  and  there  is  great  plenty  of  wax  and  honey.  It 
contains  feveral  large  towns,  as  Fermo,  Loretto,  Re- 
canati,  Macerata,  Jefi,  Tolentino,  Alcoli,  Ofimo,  St 
Severino,  Monte  Alto,  Camerino,  and  Ripatranfbne, 
which  are  all  archiepifcopal  or  epifcopal  fees. 

Ancona,  a  fea-port  town  of  Italy,  the  capital  of  the 
marquifate  of  that  name,  and  the  fee  of  a  Bifhop.  It 
was  formerly  the  fineft  port  in  all  Italy,  being  built  by 
the  emperor  Trajan,  about  the  year  115  \  but  was  al- 
mofl  ruined,  and  its  trade  loft  :  however,  it  has  again 
begun  to  revive.  Its  harbour  is  the  heft  in  all  the 
pope’s  dominions.  The  town  lies  round  it  on  two  hills  ) 
one  of  which  is  at  the  point  of  Cape  St  Syriaco,  from 
whence  there  is  a  delightful  profpeCL  On  the  other 
Hands  the  citadel,  which  commands  the  town  and  har¬ 
bour.  The  ftreets  of  this  city  are  narrow  and  uneven  5 
and  the  public  and  private  buildings  inferior  to  thofe  of 
the  other  great  towns  in  Italy.  The  cathedral  is  a  low 
dark  ftrublure ;  and  though  the  front  is  covered  with 
fine  marble,  the  architecture  has  neither  beauty  nor  re¬ 
gularity.  The  church  of  St  Dominic,  and  that  of  the 
Franfcifcans,  have  each  an  excellent  piCture  of  Titian. 

The  exchange,  where  the  merchants  nuet,  is  a  hand- 
fome  fquare  portico,  in  which  is  an  equeftrian  ftatue 
of  Trajan,  who  firft  built  the  port.  At  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  are  four  other  ftatues.  The  triumphal  arch  of  Tra¬ 
jan  remains  almoft  entire,  with  its  infcription.  The 
common  people  in  this  town  are  a  little  particular  and 
fantaftical  in  their  drefs,  but  the  better  fort  follow  the 
French  mode.  It  is  a  great  thoroughfare  from  the 
north  of  Italy  to  Loretto  \  which  renders  provifions  very 
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near  the  Mediterranean  it  is  fcarce  vifible.  E.  Long, 
ij-  5-  N.Lat.  43.  36. 

ANCONES,  in  architecture,  die  corners  or  quoins  of 
walls,  crois-beams,  or  rafters. — Vitruvius  calls  th t  con¬ 
soles  by  the  fame  name. 

ANCON Y,  in  the  iron- works,  a  piece  of  half- 
wrought  iron,  of  about  three  quarters  of  100  weight, 
and  of  the  fhape  of  a  bar  in  the  middle,  but  rude  and 
unwrought  at  the  ends.  The  procefs  for  bringing  the 
iron  to  this  Hate  is  this  :  They  firft  melt  off  a  piece 
from  a  fow  of  caft  iron,  of  the  proper  fize  j  this  they 
hammer  at  the  forge  into  a  mafs  of  t  wo  feet  long,  and 
of  a  fquare  fhape,  which  they  call  a  bloom  \  when  this 
is  done,  they  fend  it  to  the  finery  ;  where,  after  two 
or  three  heats  and  workings,  they  bring  it  to  this  figure, 
and  call  it  an  ancony.  The  middle  part  beat  out  at  the 
finery,  is  about  three  feet  long,  and  of  the  fliape  and 
thicknefs  the  whole  is  to  be  $  this  is  then  fent  to  the 
chafery,  and  there  the  ends  are  wrought  to  the  fhape 
of  the  middle,  and  the  whole  made  into  a  bar.  See 
Bar. 

ANCORARUM  urbs,  a vkv^uv  l^ic,  a  city  in 
the  Nomos  Aphroditopolites,  towards  the  Red  Sea  5 
fo  called  becaufe  there  was  in  the  neighbourhood  a  flone 
quarry,  in  which  they  hewed  Hone  anchors  (Pto¬ 
lemy,)  before  iron  anchors  came  to  be  ufed.  The  gen- 
tilitious  name  is  Ancyropolites ,  (Stephanus). 

ANCOURT  (Florent-Cartond’),an  eminent  French 
a&or and  dramatic  writer,  born  at  Fontainbleau.  Oc¬ 
tober  1661.  He  Hudied  in  the  jefuits  college  at  Paris, 
under  father  de  la  Rue  ■$  who,  difeovering  in  him  a  re¬ 
markable  vivacity  and  capacity  for  learning,  was  ex. 
tremely  defirous  of  engaging  him  in  their  order  \  but 
Ancourt’s  averfion  to  a  religious  life  rendered  all  his 
efforts  ineffe&ual.  After  he  had  gone  through  a  courle 
of  philofophy,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  civil  law,  and 
was  admitted  advocate  at  17  years  of  age.  But  falling 
in  love  with  an  aCtrefs,  he  was  induced  to  go  upon  the 
Hage,  and  he  married  her.  As  he  had  all  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  neceflary  for  the  theatre,  he  foon  greatly  difiin- 
guifhed  himfelf  :  and  not  being  fatisfied  with  the  ap- 
plaufe  only  of  an-. after,  he  began  to  write  pieces  for 
the  Hage  \  many  of  which  had  luch  prodigious  fuccels, 
that  moft  of  the  players  grew  rich  from  the  profits  of 
them.  His  merit  in  this  way  procured  him  a  very  fa¬ 
vourable  reception  at  court  ;  and  Lewis  XIV.  fhowed 
him  many  marks  of  his  favour.  His  fprightly  conver- 
fation  and  polite  behaviour  made  his  company  agreeable 
to  all  the  men  of  figure  both  at  court  and  in  the  city, 
and  the  mofi  confiderable  perfons  were  extremely  plea- 
fed  to  have  him  at  their  houfes.  Having  taken  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  Dunkirk,  to  Pee  his  eldeH  daughter  who  lived 
there,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  paying  his  compli¬ 
ments  to  the  eleftor  of  Bavaria,  who  was  then  at  Brul- 
fels  :  this  prince  received  him  with  the  utmofi  civility  *, 
and  having  detained  him  a  confiderable  time,  difmifled 
him  with  a  prefent  of  a  diamond  valued  at  1000  pi- 
fioles  :  he  likewife  rewarded  him  in  a  very  generous 
manner,  when,  upon  his  coming  to  Paris,  Ancourt  com- 
pofed  ah  entertainment  for  his  diverfion.  Ancourt  be¬ 
gan  at  length  to  grow  weary  of  the  theatre,  which  e 
quitted  in  Lent  1718,  and  retired  to  his  eHate  of  Cour- 
cftles  le  Roy,  in.  Berry,  where  he  applied  himfelf  whol¬ 


ly  to  devotion,  and  compofed  a  tranflation  of  David’s 
Pi  alms  in  verfe,  and  a  facred  tragedy,  which  were  ne¬ 
ver  printed.  He  died  the  6th  of  December  1726,  be* 
ing  65  years  of  age — The  plays  which  he  wrote  are 
52  in  all  ;  moft  of  which  were  printed  feparately  at  the 
time  when  they  were  Hrft  reprefented  :  they  were  after¬ 
wards  collected  into  five  volumes,  then  into  feven,  and 
at  laft  into  nine.  This  latt  edition  is  the  moft  complete. 

ANCRE,  a  fmall  town  of  France,  in  Picardy,  with 
the  title  of  a  marquifate,  i’eated  on  a  little  river  of  the 
fame  name.  E.  Long.  2.  45.  N.  Lat.  49.  59. 

ANGUS  mart  1  us,  the  fourth  king  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  lucceed^by  Tullius  Hoftilius,  639  years  before 
Chrift.  He  defeated  the  Latins,  fubdued  the  Fide- 
nates,  conquered  the  Sabines,  Volicii,  and  Veientines, 
enlarged  Rome  l^y  joining  to  it  mount  Janicula,  and 
made  the  harbour  of  OHia.  He  died  about  615  years 
before  the  Chriftian  aera. 

ANCYLE,  in  antiquity,  a  kind- of  Hvield  that  fell, 
as  was  pretended,  from  heaven,  in  the  reign  of  Numa- 
Pompilius ;  at  which  time,  likewife,  a  voice  was  heard 
declaring  that  Rome  fhould  be  millrefs  of  the  world  as 
long  as  Hie  fhould  preferve  this  holy  buckler.  It  was 
kept  with  great  care  in  the  temple  of  Mars,  under  the 
direftion  of  twelve  priefts  5  and  left  any  fhould  attempt 
to  Heal  it,  eleven  others  were  made  fo  like,  as  not  to 
be  diftinguifhed  from  the  facred  one.  Thefe  ancylia 
were  carried  in  proceffion  every  year  round  the  city  of 
Rome. 

Ancyle,  in  furgery.  See  Ancylosis. 

ANCYLOBLEPHARON,  (from  *yr.v\ of  bent ; 
and  BAs pagov  an  eye-lid. )  ,  a  difeaie  of  the  eye,  which 
clofes  the  eye-lids.  Sometimes  the  eye-lids  grow  to¬ 
gether,  and  alfo  to  the  tunica  albuginea  of  the  eye, 
from  carleffnels  when  there  is  an  ulcer  in  thefe  parts. 
Both  thefe  cafes  are  called  ancyloblepharon  by  the  Greeks. 
This  diforder  muft  be  diftinguilhed  from  that  coalition 
of  the  eye-lids  which  happens  from  vifeid  matter  glu¬ 
ing  them  together.  If  the  cohefion  is  on  the  cornea, 
the  fight  is  inevitably  loft.  This  hath  fometimes  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  fmall  pox.  If  there  is  only  a  growing  to¬ 
gether  of  the  eye-lids,  they  may  be  feparated  with  the 
fpecillum,  and  pledgets  kept  between  them  to  prevent 
their  re-union.  If  the  eye-lids  adhere  to  the  eye,  they 
are  to  be  feparated  by  a  fine-edged  knife ;  and  their 
re-union  is  to  be  prevented  by  a  proper  ufe  of  injec¬ 
tions,  and  lint  placed  between  them,  after  dipping  it 
in  Tome  proper  liniment. 

ANCYLOGLOSSUM,  from  crooked,  and 

yXuacrce,  the  tongue )  ;  a  contra&ion  of  the  ligaments  of 
the  tongue.  Some  have  this  imperfe&ion  from  their 
birth,  others  from  fome  difeaffc.  In  the  firft  cafe,  the 
membrane  which  fupports  the  tongue  is  too  fhort  or 
too  hard  :  in  the  latter,  an  ulcer  under  the  tongue,  heal- 
ing  and  forming  a  cicatrix,  is  fometimes  the  cauie  : 
Thefe  fpeak  with  fome  difficulty.  The  ancylogloiii  by 
nature  are  late  before  they  fpeak  5  but  when  they  be¬ 
gin,  they  foon  fpeak  properly.  Thefe  we  call  tongue, 
tied-  Mauriceau  fays,  that  in  this  cafe  it  is  a  imall  mem- 
branous  production,  which  extends  from  the  fraenulum  ■ 
to  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  that  hinders  the  child  from 
fucking,  &c.  He  juiily  condemns  the  cruel  practice 
among  nurfes,  of  tearing  this  membrane  with  their, 
nails  ;  .for  thus  ulcers  are  fometimes  formed,  which  are 
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he  advifes  to  fnip  it  with  fciffiars  in 
two  or  three  places,  taking  care  not  to  extend  the 
points  of  the  tciftars  fo  far  as  the  frasnulum.  The  in- 
ftances  rarely  occur  which  require  any  kind  of  affift- 
ance  5  for  if  the  child  can  thrufl  the  tip  of  its  tongue 
to  the  outer  edge  of  itsS  lip,  this  difeaie  does  not  exift ; 
and  if  the  tongue  i<  not  greatly  retrained,  thefrsenu- 
lum  will  ftretch  by  the  child’s  fucking  and  crying. 

ANCYLOSIS,  in  furgery,  implies  a  diftortion  or 
ftiffnefs  of  the  joints,  caufed  by  a  fettlement  of  the  hu¬ 
mours,  or  a  diftenfion  of  the  nerves,  and  therefore  re¬ 
medies  of  a  mollifying  and  relaxing  nature  are  re¬ 
quired. 

ANCYRA,  the  capital  of  Galatia,  (Livy,  Pliny, 
Ptolemy)  ;  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  river  Halys, 
(Livy)  :  faid  to  be  built  by  Midas,  king  of  Phrygia, 
and  to  takeits  name  from  an  anchor  found  there,  (Pau- 
fanias).  It  was  greatly  improved  by  Auguftus,  deem¬ 
ed  the  fecond  founder  of  it,  as  appears  from  the  Mar- 
mor  Ancyranum .  It  is  now  called  Angura  or  Angoura . 
JEL.  Long.  33*'.  Lat.  41.  20. 

ANCYSTRUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  digy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of  plants ; 
the  eftentialchara&ers  of  which  are:  the  calyx  is  a  fin- 
gle-leaved,  four-toothed  perianthium,  fonr-awn’d,  the 
awns  terminated  with  croft  barbs  :  The  corolla  is  four- 
cleft;  the  fligma  penciPd. 

ANDABAT/E,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  gladiators, 
who  mounted  on  horleback  or  in  chariots,  fought 
hoodwinked,  having  a  helmet  that  covered  their  eyes. 

ANDALUSIA,  is  the  mod  weftern  province  of 
Spain,  having  Eftremadura  and  La  Mancha  on  the 
north  ;  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  the  flraits  of  GibraL 
tar,  and  the  Ocean,  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  ;  and,  on  the 
weft,  the  kingdom  of  Algarva  in  Portugal,  from  which 
it  is  feparated  by  the  river  Guadiana.  It  is  about  182 
miles  long,  and  150  broad.  The  chief  cities  and  towns 
are  Seville  the  capital,  Baeza,  Gibraltar,  Corduba,  Ca¬ 
diz,  Medina  Sidonia,  Jaen,  Port  St  Mary,  &c.  It  is 
the  bell,  moll  fruitful,  and  the  richeft  part  of  all  Spain. 
There  is  a  good  air,  a  ferene  Iky,  a  fertile  foil,  and  a 
great  extent  on  the  fea-coaft,  fit  for  commerce. 

New  Andalufia ,  a  divifion  of  the  province  of  Ter¬ 
ra  Firma  in  South  America,  whofe  boundaries  cannot 
be  well  afcertained,  as  the  Spaniards  pretend  a  right  to 
countries  in  which  they  have  never  eftablifhed  any  fet- 
tlements.  According  to  the  moft  reafonable  limits,  it 
extends  in  length  500  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
about  270  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  interior 
country  is  woody  and  moun  tainous,  variegated  with  fine 
valleys  that  yield  corn  and  pafturage.  The  produce  of 
the  country  confifts  chiefly  in  dying  drugs,  gums,  me¬ 
dicinal  roots,  brazil  wood,  fugar,  tobacco,  and  fome 
valuable  timber.  To  this  province  alfo  belonged  five 
valuable  pearl-fiffieries.  The  capital  of  New  Andalu¬ 
fia  is  Comana,  Cumana,  or  New  Corduba,  fituated  m 
N.  Lat.  9.  55.  about  nine  miles  from  the  north  fea. 
Here  the  Spaniards  laid  the  foundation  of  a  town  in 
the  year  1520.  The  place  is  ftrong  by  nature,  and 
fortified  by  a  caftle  capable  of  making  a  vigorous  de¬ 
fence  ;  as  appeared  in  the  year  1670,  when  it  was  aft 
faulted  by  the  buccaneers,  who  were  repulfed  with 

very  great  {laughter.  . 

ANDAMAN  or  Andeman  Iflands,  m  the  -fc-alt 
Jodies,  fituated  about  80  leagues  diftance  from  Tanaf- 


ferimon  the  coaftofSiam.  They  are  but  little  known  ;  Andante 
only  the  Eaft  India  Chips  fometimes  touch  at  them,  and  II 
are  fupplied  by  the  natives  with  rice,  herbs,  and  fruits  5  f  nderfon‘  t 
the  inhabitants  are  by  fome  reprefented  as  an  harmlels 
inoffenfive  race  of  men,  and  by  others  as  cannibals. 

E.  Long.  92.  o.  N.  Lat.  from  io°.  to  15°* 

ANDANTE,  in  mufic,  fignifies  a  movement  mode¬ 
rately  flow,  between  largo  and  allegro . 

ANDEGAVI,  (Tacitus);  Andegavi,  (Pliny)  $ 

Andes,  (Ciefar)  ;  Andi,  (Lucan)  :  A  people  of  Gal- 
liaCeltica,  having  the  Turones  to  the  eaft,  the  Namne- 
tes  to  the  welt,  the  Phones  to  the  fouth,  and  the  Au- 
lerci  Coenomani  to  the  north  :  now  Anjou . 

ANDEGAVI,  or  Andegavus,  a  town  of  Gallia 
Celtica,  (Pliny,  Ptolemy  ;  now  Anglers .  Called  An- 
aecavi ,  (Tacitus).  W.  Long.  30.  Lat.  47.  30. 

ANDELY,  a  town  of  Normandy  in  France,  parted 
in  two  by  a  paved  caufeway.  Here  is  a  fountain  to 
which  pilgrims  flock  from  all  parts,  to  be  cured  of 
their  diforders,  on  the  feaft-day  of  the  faint  to  which 
it  is  dedicated.  It  is  20  miles  S.  E.  of  Rouen,  and 
five  N.  W.  of  Paris.  E.  Long.  1.  30.  N.  Lat.  49. 

20. 

ANDENA,  in  old  writers,  denotes  the  iwath  made 
in  mowing  of  hay,  or  as  much  ground  as  a  man  could 
ftride  over  at  once. 

ANDEOL  (St),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Vivarez, 
five  miles  S.  of  St  Viviers,  whofe  bifhop  formerly  re- 
fided  there.  E.  Long.  2.  50.  N.  Lat.  44.  24. 

ANDERAB,  the  moft  fouthern  city  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Balkh,  poftefted  by  the  Uffieck  Tartars.  It 
is  very  rich  and  populous,  but  a  place  of  no  great 
ftrength.  The  neighbouring  mountains  yield  excel¬ 
lent  quarries  of  lapis  lazuli,  in  which  the  Bukhars 
drive  a  great  trade  with  Perfia  and  India. — This  city 
is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  dividing  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  Great  Mogul  and  Perfia  from  Great 
Bukharia.  As  there  is  no  other  way  of  crofting  thefe 
mountains  but  by  the  road  through  this  city,  all  tra¬ 
vellers  with  goods  mull  pay  4  per  cent.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  the  Khan  of  Balkh  maintains  a  good  number 
of  foldiers  in  the  place. 

ANDERNACHT,  a  city  of  Cologne,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Rhine.  It  is  fituated  in  a  plain  on  the 
river  Rhine;  and  is  fortified  with  a  wall,  caftle,  and 
bulwarks.  It  has  a  trade  in  ftone  jugs  and  pitchers, 
which  are  fent  to  the  mineral  waters  at  Dunchftein. 

There  are  three  monafterieshere,  and  feveral churches. 

E.  Long.  7.  4.  N.  Lat.^  30.  27. 

ANDERO  (St),  a  lea-port  town  in  the  bay  of  Bif- 
cay  in  Old  Caftile,  feated  on  a  fmall  peninfula.  It  is 
a  trading  town,  and  contains  about  700  houfes,  two 
parilh-churches,  and  four  monafteries.  Here  the  Spa¬ 
niards  build  and  lay  up  fome  of  their  men  of  war.  W. 

Long.  4.  30.  N.  Lat.  43.  20. 

ANDERSON  (Sir  Edmund),  a  younger  fon  of  an 
ancient  Scotch  Family  fettled  in  Lincolnfhire.  He 
was  fome  time  a  ftudent  of  Lincoln  college,  Oxford  ; 
and  removed  from  thence  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where 
he  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
and  became  a  barrifter.  In  the  9th  of  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  he  was  both  lent  and  fummer  reader,  and  in  the 
16th  double  reader.  He  was  appointed  her  majofty’s 
ferjeant  at  lawin  the  19th  year  of  her  reign  ;  and  fome 
time  after,  one  of  the  juftices  of  the  aftize.  In  1582. 

was 
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was  made  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  common  pleas,  and 
in  the  year  following  was  knighted.  He  held  his  of¬ 
fice  to  the  end  of  his  life,  died  in  the  year  1605,  and 
was  buried  at  Ey  worth  in  Bedfordfliire.  He  was  an 
able,  but  punctilious  lawyer  ;  a  fcourge  to  the  Puri¬ 
tans  }  and  a  ftrenuous  fupporter  of  the  eidabl iflied 
church.  His  works  are,  i.  Reports  of  many  princi¬ 
pal  cafes  argued  and  adjudged  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  the  common  bench.  Lond.  1644,  fol. 
2.  Refolutions  and  judgments  on  the  cafes  and  matters 
agitated  in  all  the  courts  of  Weftminfter,  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  rtign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Publifhed  by 
John  Grldfborough,  Efq;  Lond.  1653,  4to.  Befides 
thefe,  there  is  a  manufeript  copy  of  his  Readings  flill 
in  being. 

Anderson  (Adam),  a  native  of  Scotland,  was 
brother  to  the  reverend  James  Anderlon,  D.  D.  editor 
of  the  Diplomat  a  Scot  ice  and  Royal  Genealogies,  many 
years  fince  miniiler  of  the  Scots  Prefbyterian  church 
in  Swallow  ftreet,  Piccadilly,  and  well  known  in  thofe 
days  among  the  people  of  that  perfuafion  refident  in 
London  by  the  name  of  Bilhop  Anderfon,  a  learned 
but  imprudent  man,  who  loft  a  confiderable  part  of  his 
property  in  the  fatal  year  1720.  He  married,  and  had 
iffiie  a  fon,  and  a  daughter  who  was  the  wife  of  an 
officer  in  the  army. 

Adam  Anderfon  was  for  40  years  a  clerk  in  the 
South  Sea  Houfe ;  and  at  length  arrived  to  his  acme 
there,  being  appointed  chief  clerk  of  the  Stock  and 
New  Annuities,  which  office  he  retained  till  his 
death.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  truftees  for 
eftablifhing  the  colony  of  Georgia  in  America^  and 
was  alfo  one  of  the  court  of  affiftants  of  the  Scots  cor¬ 
poration  in  London.  The  time  of  the  publication  of 
his  tc  Hiftorical  and  Chronological  Dedudtion  of 
Trade  and  Commerce, a  work  replete  with  ufeful 
information,  was  about  the  year  1762.  He  was  twice 
married  }  by  the  firft  wife  he  had  iffne  a  daughter, 
married  to  one  Mr  Hardy,  an  apothecary  in  the  Strand, 
who  are  both  dead  without  iffiie  ;  he  afterwards  be¬ 
came  the  third  huffiand  of  the  widow  of  Mr  Coulter, 
formerly  a  wholefale  linen-draper  in  Corn  hill, by  whom 
he  had  no  iffiie.  She  was,  like  him,  tall  and  graceful  } 
and  her  face  has  been  thought  to  have^  fome  refem- 
blance  to  that  of  the  ever-living  countefs  of  Defmond, 
given  in  Mr  Pennant’s  firft  Tour  in  Scotland.  Mr 
Anderfon  died  at  his  houfe  in  Red  Lion  ftreet, 
Cltrkenwell,  January  10.  1775.  He  had  a  good  li¬ 
brary  of  books,  which  were  fold  by  his  widow,  who 
furvived  him  feveral  years,  and  died  in  1781. 

ANDES,  a  great  chain  of  mountains  in  South  A- 
merica,  which  running  from  the  moft  northern  part 
of  Peru  to  the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  between  3  and  4000 
miles,  are  the  longeft  and  moft  remarkable  in  the 
world.  The  Spaniards  call  them  the  Cordillera  de  los 
Andes  ;  they  form  two  ridges,  the  lowermoft  of  which 
is  overfpread  with  woods  and  groves,  and  the  upper- 
moft  covered  with  everlafting  fnow.  Thofe  who  have 
been  at  the  top,  affirm,  that  the  fky  is  always  ferene 
and  bright  5  the  air  cold  and  piercing  }  and  yet  fo  thin, 
that  they  werefcarce  able  to  breath,  andthe  refpiration 
was  much  quicker  than  ordinary  ;  and  this  is  attended 
with  reaching  and  vomiting  }  which,  however,  has 
been  confidered  by  fome  as  merely  accidental.  When 
they  looked  downwards,  the  country  was  hid  by  the 
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clouds  that  hovered  on  the  mountain’s  fides.  The  Andes, 
mountains  juft  mentioned,  which  have  been  frequently  *“■ — *\r— — 
afeended,  are  much  inferior  in  height  to  many  others 
in  this  enormous  chain.  The  following  is  the  account 
given  of  the  mountain  called  Pichincha,  by  the  mathe¬ 
maticians  lent  by  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  to 
make  obfervations  in  relation  to  the  figure  of  the  earth. 

Soon  after  our  artifts  arrived  at  Quito,  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  continue  the  feries  of  the  triangles  for  mea- 
furing  an  arch  of  the  meridian  to  the  S.  of  that  city  : 
the  company  accordingly  divided  themfelves  into  two 
bodies,  confiding  of  French  and  Spaniards,  and  each 
retired  to  the  part  affigned  them.  Don  George  Juan 
and  M.  Godin,  who  were  at  the  head  of  one  party, 
went  to  the  mountain  of  Pambamarca }  while  M. 
Bougeur,  de  la  Condamine,  and  Don  Ulloa,  together 
with  their  affiftants,  tlimbed  up  to  the  higheft  fummit 
of  Pichincha.  Both  parties  fuffered  extremely,  as  well 
from  the  feverity  of  the  cold  as  from  the  impetuofity 
of  the  winds,  which  on  thefe  heights  blow  with  incef- 
fant  violence  ;  difficulties  the  more  painful,  as  they 
had  been  little  ufed  to  fuch  fenfations.  Thus  in  the 
torrid  zone,  nearly  under  the  equinoctial,  where  it  is 
natural  to  fuppofe  they  had  moft  to  fear  from  the  heat, 
their  greateft  pain  was  caufed  by  the  exceflivenefs  of 
the  cold. 

Their  firft  fcheme  for  (belter  and  lodging  in  thefe 
uncomfortable  regions,  was  to  pitch  a  field-tent  for 
each  company  }  but  on  Pichincha  this  could  not  be 
done  from  the  narrownefs  of  the  fummit  :  they  were 
therefore  obliged  to  be  contented  with  a  hut  fo  fmall 
that  they  could  hardly  all  creep  into  it.  Nor  will  this 
appear  ftrange,  if  the  reader  confiders  the  bad  difpofi- 
tion  and  fmallnefs  of  the  place,  it  being  one  of  the 
loftieft  crags  of  a  rocky  mountain,  iOO  fathoms  above 
the  higheft  part  of  the  defart  of  Pichincha.  Such  was 
the  fituation  of  their  manfion,  which,  like  all  the  other 
adjacent  parts,  foon  became  covered  with  ice  and  fnow. 

The  afeent  Up  this  ftupendous  rock,  from  the  bafe,  or 
the  place  where  the  mules  could  come,  to  their  habita¬ 
tion.  was  fo  craggy  as  only  to  be  climbed  on  foot  ;  and 
to  perform  it  coft  them  four  hours  continual  labour 
and  pain,  from  the  violent  efforts  of  the  body,  and 
the  fubtilty  of  the  air;  the  latter  being  fuch  as  to 
render  refpiration  difficult. 

The  ftrange  manner  of  living  to  which  our'  artifts 
were  reduced  during  the  time  they  were  employed  in 
a  geometrical  menfuration  of  fome  degrees  of  the  me¬ 
ridian,  may  not  perhaps  prove  unentertaining  to  the 
reader  }  and  therefore  the  following  account  is  given 
as  a  fpecimen  of  it.  The  defart  of  Pichincha,  both 
with  regard  to  the  operations  performed  there  audits 
inconveniences,  differing  very  little  from  others,  an 
idea  may  be  very  eafily  formed  of  the  fatigues,  hard- 
fhips,  and  dangers,  to  which  they  were  continually 
expofed  during  the  time  they  were  profecuting  the 
enterprife,  with  the  condu£l  of  which  they  had  been 
honoured.  The  principal  difference  between  the  feveral 
defarts  confifted  in  their  greater  or  leffer  diftancefrom 
places  where  they  could  procure  provifions }  and  in 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  which  was  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  height  of  the  mountains,  and  the  feafon 
of  the  year. 

They  generally  kept  within  their  hut.  Indeed  they 
were  obliged  to  do  this,  both  on  account  of  the  in- 
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Andes,  tenfcuefs  of  the  cold,  the  violence  of  the  wipd,  and 
their  being  continually  involved  in  fo  thick  a  fog,  that 
an  obi e 61  at  fix  or  eight  paces  was  hardly  difcernible. 
When  the  fog  cleared  up,  the  clouds  by  their  gravity 
moved  nearer  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  on  all 
fitles  furrounded  the  mountains  to  a  vaft  diftance,  re- 
prefenting  the  fea,  with  their  rock  like  an  iiland  in  the 
centre  of  it.  When  this  happened,  they  heard  the 
horrid  noifes  of  the  tempefts  which  then  dilchaiged 
themfelves  on  Quito  and  the  neighbouring  country. 
They  faw  the  lightening*  iffue  from  the  clouds,  and 
heard  the  thunders  roll  far  beneath  them  :  and  whilft 
the  lower  parts  were  involved  in  temptfls  of  thunder 
and  rain,  they  enjoyed  a  delightful  ferenity  ;  the  wind 
was  abated,  the  (ky  clear,  and  the  enlivening  rays  of 
the  fun  moderated  the  feverity  of  the  cold.  But  their 
circumftances  were  very  different  when  the  clouds  role: 
their  thicknef?  rendered  refpiration  difficult 3  the  fnow 
and  hail  fell  continually  and  the  wind  returned  with 
all  its  violence  3  fo  that  it  was  impoffible  entirely  to 
overcome  the  fears  of  being,  together  with  their  hut, 
blown  down  the  precipice  on  whofe  edge  it  was  built, 
or  of  being  buried  under  it  by  the  daily  accumulations 

of  ice  and  fnow.  .  . 

The  wind  was  often  fo  violent  in  thefe  regions,  that 
its  velocity  dazzled  the  fight,  whilft  their  fears  were 
increafcd  from  the  dreadful  concuffions  of  the  preci¬ 
pice,  caufed  by  the  fall  of  enormous  fragments  of 
rocks.  Thefe  cruffies  were  the  more  alarming,  as  no 
other  noifes  are  heard  in  thefe  defarts  3  and  during  the 
night,  their  reft,  which  they  fo  greatly  wanted,  was 
frequently  difturbed  by  fuch  fudden  founds.  When 
the  weather  was  any  thing  fair  with  them,  and  the 
clouds  gathered  about  fomfe  of  the  other^  mountains 
which  had  a  connedion  with  their  obfervations,  fo  that 
they  could  not  make  all  the  ufe  they  defired  of  this  in¬ 
terval  of  good  weather,  they  left  their  hut  ro  exercife 
themfelves.  Sometimes  they  defended  to  fome  fmall 
dillance  5  and  at  others,  amufed  themfelves  with  roll¬ 
ing  large  fragments  of  rocks  down  the  precipice  3  and 
thefe  frequently  required  the  joint  ftrengthof  them  all, 
though  they  often  faw  the  fame  effe&ed  by  the  mere 
force  of  the  wind.  But  they  always  took  care  in  their 
excurfions  not  to  go  lo  far  out,  but  that  on  the  leaft 
appearance  of  the  clouds  gathering  about  their  cottage, 
which  often  happened  very  fuddenly,  they  could  regain 
their  fhelter.  The  door  of  their  hut  was  faftened  with 
thongs  of  leather,  and  on  the  infide  not  the  fmalleft 
crevice  was  left  un flopped  5  befide  which,  it  was  very 
compa6lly  covered  with  ftraw  :  but,  notwithftanding 
all  their  care,  the  wind  penetrated  through.  The  days 
were  often  little  better  than  the  nights  3  and  all  the 
light  they  enjoyed  was  that  of  a  lamp  or  two,  which 
they  kept  continually  burning. 

Though  their  hut  was  fmall,  and  crowded  with  in¬ 
habitants,  befide  the  heat  of  the  lamps  3  yet  the  intenfe- 
nefs  of  the  cold  was  fuch,  that  every  one  of  them  was 
obliged  to  have  a  chafing  difh  of  coals.  Thefe  precau¬ 
tions  would  have  rendered  the  rigour  of  the  climate 
fupportable,  had  not  the  imminent  danger  of  periftung 
bv  being  blown  down  the  precipice,  roufed  them,  every 
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been  able  to  fupport  the  weight.  They  were  not  in¬ 
deed  without  fervants  and  Indians  3  but  thefe  were  fo 
benumbed  with  the  cold,  that  it  was  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  they  could  get  them  out  of  a  fmall  tent,  where 
they  kept  a  continual  fire.  So  that  all  our  artifts  could 
obtain  from  them  was  to  take  their  turns  in  this  la¬ 
bour  3  and  even  then  they  went  very  unwillingly  about 
it,  and  confequently  performed  it  (lowly. 

It  may  eafily  be  conceived  what  this  company  fuf- 
fered  from  the  afperitits  of  fuch  a  climate.  Their  feet 
were  fwelled  3  and  fo  tender,  that  they  could  not  even 
bear  the  heat  j  and  walking  was  attended  with  extreme 
pain.  Their  hands  were  covered  with  chilblains  3  their 
lips  fwelled  and  chopped  3  fo  that  every  motion  in 
fpeaking,  or  the  like,  drew  blood  3  consequently  they 
were  obliged  to  ftricl  taciturnity,  and  little  difpofed  to 
laugh,  as,  by  cauling  an  extenfion  of  the  lips,  it  pro¬ 
duced  fuch  fiffures  as  were  very  painful  for  two  or 
three  days  after. 

Their  common  food  in  this  inhofpitable  region  was 
a  little  rice  boiled  with  fome  fleili  or  fowl,  procured 
from  Quito  5  and,  inftead  of  fluid  water,  their  pot  was 
filled  with  ice  3  they  had  the  (lime  referee  with .re¬ 
gard  to  what  they7  drank  3  and  while  they  were  eating, 
every  one  was  obliged  to  keep  his  plate  over  a  chafing- 
difh  of  coals,  to  prevent  his  provifions  from  freezing. 
The  fame  was  done  with  regard  to  the  water.  At 
fir  ft  they  imagined  the  drinking  ftrong  liquors  would 
diffufe  a  heat  through  the  body,  and  confequently  ren¬ 
der  it  lefs  ftenfible  of  the  painful  (harpnefs  of  the  cold  3 
but,  to  their  furprife,  they  felt  no  manner  of  ftrength 
in  fuch  liquors,  nor  were  they  any  greater  prefervative 
againft  the  cold  than  the  common  water. 

At  the  fame  time,  they  found  it  impoffible  to  keep 
the  Indians  together.  On  their  firft  feeling  of  the 
climate,  their  thoughts  were  immediately  turned  on 
deferting  their  mailers.  The  firft  inftance  they  had  of 
this  kind  was  fo  unexpe6ted,  that,  had  not  one,  of  a 
better  difpofition  than  the  reft,  (laid  and  acquainted 
them  of  their  defign,  it  might  have  proved  of  very  bad 
confequence.  The  affair  was  this :  There  being  on  the 
’top  of  the  rock  no  room  for  pitching  a  tent  for  the  In¬ 
dians,  they  ufed  every  evening  to  retire  to  a  cave  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  ;  where,  befide  a  natural  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  cold,  they  could  keep  a  continual  fire,  and 
confequently  enjoyed  more  comfortable  quarters  than 
their  mafters.  Before  they  withdrew  at  night,  they 
faftened,  on  the  outfide,  the  door  of  the  hut,  which  was 
fo  low  that  it  was  impoffible  to  go  in  or  out  without 
(looping  3  and  as  every  night  the  hail  and  fnow  which 
had  fallen  formed  a  wall  againft  the  door,  it  was  the 
bufinefs  of  one  or  two  of  the  Indians  tocome  early  and 
remove  this  obftru6lion.  For  though  the  negro  fervants 
were  lodged  in  a  little  tent,  their  hands  and  feet  were  fo 
covered  with  chilblains,  that  they  would  rather  have 
fuffered  themfelves  to  have  been  killed  than  move.  The 
Indians  therefore  came  conftantly  up  to  difpatch  this 
work  betwixt  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning  3  but  they 
had  not  been  there  above  four  or  five  days,  when  they 
were  not  a  little  alarmed  to  fee  ten,  eleven  and  twelve 
o’clockcome, without  any  news  of  their  labourers;  when 
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by  being  blown  down  the  ^  out-  they  we£  relied by  the  honeft  fervant  mentioned  a- 

time  it  nowe  ,  to  ^  j  t0  free  the  roof  of  bove,  who  had  withftood  the  fedu6lion  of  his  country- 

r  >  Z? fll  S  malTes  of  (how which"  £ gata-  men,' and  informed  hi,  majors  of  .ha  defer, ion  of  .ha 
ingonit.  Nor  would  it,  without  this  precaution,  have  four  others.  As  foon  as  the  fnow  was  cleared  away  rom 
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the  door,  they  difpatched  the  Indian  to  the  corregidor 
of  Quito,  who  with  equal  difpatch  lent  other  Indians, 
threatening  to  chaftile  them  feverely  if  they  were  want¬ 
ing  in  their  duty. 

But  the  fear  of  puniffiment  was  not  fufficient  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  fupport  the  rigour  of  this  (ituation  ;  for 
within  two  days  they  deferted.  The  corregidor  there¬ 
fore,  to  prevent  any  other  inconvenience,  fent  four  In¬ 
dians  under  the  care  of  an  alcalde,  and  gave  orders  for 
their  being  relieved  every  fourth  day. 

Twenty-three  tedious  days  our  artifts  fpent  on  this 
rock,  viz.  to  the  6th  of  September,  and  even  without 
any  poffibility  of  finifhing  their  obfervations  of  the 
angles:  for  when  it  was  fair  and  clear  weather  with 
them,  the  others,  on  whole  lummits  the  fignals  which 
formed  the  triangles  for  meafuring  the  degrees  of  the 
meridian,  were  hid  in  the  clouds  ;  and  when  thofe  were 
clear,  Pichincha  was  involved  in  clouds.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  neceffary  to  ere£l  their  fignals  in  a  lower  fituation, 
and  in  a  more  favourable  region.  This,,  however,  did 
not  produce  any  change  in  their  habitation  till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  December  ;  when,  having  finifhed  the  ob¬ 
fervations  which  particularly  concerned  Pichincha, 
they  proceeded  to  others  >  but  with  no  abatement  ei¬ 
ther  of  inconveniences,  cold,  or  fatigue  ;  for  the  pla¬ 
ces  where  they  made  their  obfervations  being  neceffia- 
rily  on  the  higheft  parts  of  the  defarts,  the  only  refpite 
in  which  they  enjoyed  fome  little  eafe  was  during  the 
(hort  interval  of  palling  from  one  to  the  other. 

In  all  their  Nations  fubfequent  to  that  on  Pichincha, 
during  their  fatiguing  menfnration  of  the  degrees  of 
the  meridian,  each  company  lodged  in  a  field  tent, 
which,  though  fmall,  they  found  lefs  inconvenient  than 
the  hut  on  Pichincha  ;  though  at  the  fame  time  they 
had  more  trouble,  being  oftener  obliged  to  clear  it 
from -the  fnow,  as  the  weight  of  it  would  otherwife 
have  demolifhed  the  tent.  At  fir  ft,  indeed,  they  pitch¬ 
ed  it  in  the  mod  Iheltered  places  ;  but  on  taking  a  refb- 
lution  that  the  tents  themfelves  (hould  ferve  for  fignals, 
to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  having  others  of  wood, 
they  removed  them  to  a  more  expofed  fituation,  where 
the  impetuofity  of  the  winds  fometimes  tore  up  the  pi¬ 
quets,  and  blew  them  down. 

Though  this  mountain  is  famous  for  its  great  height, 
it  is  confiderably  lower  than  the  mountain  of  Cotapaxi  : 
but  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  the  coldnefs  of  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  lad  mentioned  mountain  from  that  felt  on 
this  ;  fince  it  mud  exceed  every  idea  that  can  be  form¬ 
ed  by  the  human  mind,  tho’  they  are  both  feated  in  . the 
midd  of  the  torrid  zone.  In  all  this  range  of  mountains, 
there  is  faid  to  be  a  condant  inferior  boundary,  beyond 
which  the  fnow  never  melts  :  this  boundary,  in  the 
midd  of  the  torrid  zone,  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  2434  fa¬ 
thoms  above  the  level  of  the  fea  5  by  others,  only  2400 
feet.  The  fnow  indeed  falls  much  lower,  but  then  it 
is  fubiea  to  be  melted  the  very  fame  day.  It  is  affirm¬ 
ed,  that  there  are  in  the  Andes  16  volcanos  or  burn¬ 
ing  mountains,  which  throw  out  fire  and  fmoke  with  a 
terrible  noife.  The  height  of  Chimborazo,  faid  to  be 
the  higheft  peak  of  the  Andes,  has  been  determined  by 
geometrical  calculations  to  be  20,282  feet.  But  the 
great  differences  between  the  calculators  of  the  height 
of  mountains  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  muft  very 
much  diminifh  the  credit  of  fitch  calculations.  Indi¬ 
ces  of  this  we  have  already  given  under  the  article  At- 
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na.  No  lefs  remarkable  are  the  differences  concerning 
the  height  of  the  peak  of  Teneriffe  ;  which,  according 
to  the  calculations  of  Varenius,  is  three  miles  and  three 
quarters,  or  19,800  feet  ;  according  to  thofe  of  Dr  He- 
berden,  it  is  only  15,396  feet  ;  and  according  to  thofe 
of  M.  Feuille,  is  no  more  than  13,128  feet.  From 
thefe  fpecimens,  we  can  fcarce  avoid  concluding,  that 
all  the  methods  hitherto  invented  for  calculating  the 
exadt  height  of  mountains  are  inefficient. 

As  all  or  molt  rivers  have  their  fource  in  mountains, 
it  is  no  wonder  a  great  number  run  down  the  fides  of 
the  Andes.  Some  hurry  along  with  a  prodigious  ra¬ 
pidity  5  while  others  form  beautiful  cafcades,  or  run 
thro’  holes  in  rocks,  which  look  like  bridges  of  a  ftu- 
pendous  height.  There  is  a  public  road  through  the 
mountains,  1000  miles  in  length,  part  of  which  runs 
from  Quito  to  Cufco. 

Andes,  a  hamlet  of  Mantua  in  Italy,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Virgil.  Hence  the  Epithet  Andinus  (Silius 
Italicus).  Now  called  Pieto/a ,  two  miles  to  the  weft 
of  Mantua. 

ANDETRIUM  ;  Andretium  (Strabo)  ;  Ande- 
crium,  or  Andrecium  (Ptolemy)  .  An  inland  town 
of  Dalmatia.  The  genuine  name  is  Andetrium  (In- 
fcription).  It  is  defcribed  as  fituatednear  Salonae,  on 
a  naturally  ftrong  and  inacceffible  rock,  furronuded 
with  deep  valleys,  with  rapid  torrents  ;  from  which  it 
appears  to  be  the  citadel  now  called  Clijfa .  E.  Long. 
17.  46.  Lat.  43.  20. 

ANDEUSE,  a  city  of  Languedoc  in  France,  fitua- 
ted  in  E.  Long.  3.  40.  and  N.  Lat.  43.  45* 

ANDOMADUNUM  ;  Andomatunum  (Ptole¬ 
my)  5  and  AntematUnum  (Antonine)  ;  Civitas 
Lingonum  (Tacitus)  :  A  city  of  Gallia  Belgica  , 
now  Langres  in  Champagne,  fituated  on  an  eminence 
(which  feems  to  juftity  the  termination  dunum),  on  the 
borders  of  Burgundy,  at  the  fprings  of  the  Marne.  Ta¬ 
citus  calls  an  inhabitant  Lingon.  E.  Long.  5.  22. 
N.  Lat.  48.  o.  . 

ANDOVER,  a  large  market-town  in  Hampthire, 
on  the  London  road.  It  is  featcd^n  a  branch  of  the 
river  Teft,  and  fends  two  members  to  Parliament.  It 
has  feveral  inns,  which  afford  good  accommodation  for 
travellers  ;  and  has  a  market  on  Saturday,  well  flocked 
with  provifions.  It  is  governed  by  a  bailiff,  a  lie  ward, 
a  recorder,  ten  approved  men,  and  twenty- two  capital 
burg,  ffes,  who  yearly  choofe  the  bailiff,  and  he  elects 
two  ferieants  at  mace  to  attend  him.  'I  he  living  is  a 
vicarage,  valued  at  171  1.  4*-  4 d.  in  the  kinSs  books* 
W.  Long.  o.  56.  N.  Lat.  51.  20. 

ANDRADA  (Diego  de  Payva  d  ),  or  Andra- 
dius,  a  learned  Portuguefe,  born  at  Conimbria,  who 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  at  the  council  of  Trent,  where 
king  Sebaftian  fent  him  as  one  of  his  divines.  There 
is  fcarce  any  Catholic  author  who  has  been  more  quo¬ 
ted  by  the  Proteflants  than  he.  becaufe  he  maintained 
fome  opinions  a  little  extravagant  concerning  the  ial- 
vation  of  the  Heathens.  Andrada  was  e deemed  an 
excellent  preacher.  His  lemons  were  publiffied  in 
three  parts,  the  fecond  of  which  was  tranflated  into 
Spaniffi  by  BenedicT  de  Alcoran  Many  encomiums 
have  been  bellowed  upon  Andrada.  O-onus,  m  his 
preface  to  the  “  Orthodox  Explanations  of  Andradius, 
gives  him  the  charafter  of  a  man  of  wit,  vafl ;  aPPhca' 
fion,  great  knowledge^  the  language*,  with  all  tte 
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Andrachne  zeal  and  eloquence  neceflary  to  a  good  preacher  ;  and 
II  Rofweidus  fays,  that  he  brought  to  the  council  of 
t  Trent  the  underftanding  of  a  moft  profound  divine, 

"  v  and  the  eloquence  of  a  confummate  orator. 

ANDRACHNE,  Bastard  Orpine:  A  genus  of 
the  gynandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
38th  order,  Tricoccce .  The  charafters  are  :  The  male 
calyx  con  fids  of  five  leaves  ;  the  corolla  has  five  petal  >  ; 
and  the  Jlamina ,  which  are  alio  five  in  number,  are  in- 
ferted  into  the  ftylus  :  The  female  calyx  is  divided  in¬ 
to  five  leaves  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  Jlyh  are  three  ; 
and  the  capfule  is  trilocular,  containing  three  feeds. 

Species .  1.  The  telephones,  or  herbaceous  trailing 

andrachne,  is  a  low  plant,  wh  fe  branches  trail  upon 
the  ground.  The  leaves  are  final  1*  of  an  oval  lhape, 
imooth,  and  of  a  fea-green  colour.  It  is  found  wild  in 
(ome  parts  of  Italy  and  the  Archipelago  ;  but  is  a  plant 
of  no  great  beauty,  and  therefore  feldom  cultivated. 
2. The  fruticofa,  or  fhrubby  baftard  orpine,  is  a  native  of 
China  and  fome  places  of  America,  where  it  rifes  12  or 
14  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear  (haped,  pointed,  and 
fmooth  j  and  under  them  are  produced  the  footllalks  of 
the  flowers,  which  are  fmall,  and  of  a  herbaceous 
white  colour.  3.  The  arborea,  with  a  tree  like  flalk. 
This  fpecies  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr  William 
Houfton,  growing  naturally  at  Campeachy.  It  has  a 
flrong  woody  flem,  which  riles  more  than  20  feet  high, 
and  lends  out  many  branches  on  every  fide.  This  has 
not  yet  flowered  in  Britain.  A  fourth  fort  is  alio  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr  Millar  as  raifed  by  him  from  feeds  f«nt 
from  Jamaica.  It  agrees  in  general  with  the  third  fort  ; 
but  the  leaves  are  fomewhat  like  the  laurel,  only  much 
larger.  . 

Culture.  The  firft  fpecies  may  be  raifed,  by  fowing 
the  feeds  in  March,  on  a  moderate  hot -bed.  1  he  plants 
may  be  removed  into  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into  ano¬ 
ther  very  moderate  hot-bed,  to  bring  them  forward  ; 
but  in  mild  weather  they  fhould  have  plenty  of  air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them,  and  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  wa¬ 
ter.  In  June  they  will  produce  flowers,  and  the  feeds 
will  ripen  in  Auguft  and  September. — The  other  fpe¬ 
cies  are  very  tender,  aud  therefore  mult  be  kept  con- 
flantly  in  the  bark-ftove.  It  is  very  difficult  to  procure 
good  feeds  of  thefe  forts  ;  the  covers  often  containing 
nothing,  though  they  appear  very  fair  outwardly.  Of 
all  the  feeds  fent  over  by  Dr  Id 011  Aon,  only  one  was 
found  to  contain  a  kernel,  fo  that  only  one  plant  was 
produced.  #  .  .  ,  r  t 

ANDRAPODISMUS,  in  ancient  writers,  the  id¬ 
ling  of  perfons  for  flaves.  Hence  alfo  andrapodifles , 
a  dealer  in  flaves,  more  particularly  a  kidnapper,  who 
fleals  men  or  children  to  fell  them  \  a  crime  for  which, 
the  Theflalians  were  noted.  # 

ANDRAPODOCAPELI,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of 
dealers  in  flaves.  The  andracodocapeli  had  a  particular 
procefs  for  taking  off  moles  and  the  like  disfigurements 
on  the  faces  of  the  flaves  they  kept  for  fale,  by  rub¬ 
bing  them  with  bran.  At  Athens,  feveral  places  in 
the  forum  were  appointed  for  the  fale  of  flaves.  Up¬ 
on  the  firft  day  of  every  month,  the  merchants  called 
Avfya9ro5oxa7njAe<  brought  them  into  the  market,  and  ex. 
pofed  them  to  fale  >  the  crier  (landing  upon  a  ftonee- 
re&ed  for  that  purpofe,  called  the  people  together. 
ANDREA  (St),  a  fmall  village  on  the  Malabar 


coaft:  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  founded  originally  by  the  For-  Andrt», 
tuguefe.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  church  dedicated  to  t  Andreas< 
St  Andrew,  and  ferved  by  the  prieftsof  St  Thomas.--  ~ v_ 

On  thefhore  of  St  Andrea,  about  half  a  league  out  in 
the  fea,  lies  Mud-bay,  a  place  which  few  in  tne  world 
can  parallel.  It  is  open  to  the  wide  ocean,  a  id  has  nei¬ 
ther  ifland  nor  bank  to  break  the  force  of  the  billows, 
which  come  rolling  with  great  violence  from  all  parts, 
in  the  fouth-weft  monfoons  :  but  on  this  bank  of  mi  d 
they  lofe  themfelves  in  a  moment  ;  and  fliips  lie  on  it 
as  iecure  as  in  the  beil  harbour,  without  motion  or  di- 
fturbance.  It  reaches  about  a  mile  along  (bore,  and 
has  been  obferved  to  fliift  its  place  from  the  northward 
about  three  miles  in  30  years.  From  St  Andrea  to 
Krauganor,  about  12  leagues  to  the  fouth,  the  water 
has  the  bad  property  of  cauling  fwellings  in  the  legs  of 
thofe  who  drink  it  conflantly.  Some  it  aftedis  in  one 
leg,  and  fome  in  both.  It  caufes  no  pain,  but  itch¬ 
ing  ;  nor  does  the  fwelled  leg  teem  heavier  to  the 
owner  than  the  fmall  one,  though  fome  have  been  feen 
a  yard  in  circumference  at  the  ancle.  The  Romifh 
legends  impute  the  caufe  of  this  diftemper  (for  which 
no  preventative  or  cure  hath  been  hitherto  found)  to 
a  curie  laid  by  St  Thomas  upon  his  murderers  and 
their  pofterity  ;  though,  according  to  the  Romans 
themfelves,  St  Thomas  was  killed  by  the  Tillinga  priefts 
at  Meliaphur,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  about  400 
miles  diflant,  and  where  the  natives  have  not  this  di¬ 
ftemper. 

ANDREAS  (John),  a  celebrated  canonift  in  the 
14th  century,  was  born  at  Mugello,  near  Florence; 
and  was  profefTor  of  canon-law  at  Padua,  Pifa,  and  af¬ 
terwards  at  Bologna.  It  is  laid  that  he  macerated  his 
body  with  falling  ;  and  lay  upon  the  bare  ground  every 
night  for  20  years  together,  covered  only  with  theikin 
of  a  bear.  This  is  attefted  by  very  good  authors  5  but 
if  the  ftory  which  Poggius  tells  of  him  in  his  jefls  be 
true,  be  mull  afterwards  have  relaxed  much  of  this 
continency  :  “  Joannem  Andream,  (fays  he),  dodlo- 
rem  Konnonienlem,  cujus  fama  admodum  vulgata  eft, 
fubagitantem  ancillam  domefticam  uxor  deprehendit  : 
re  infueta  ftupefadla  mulier  in  virum  verfa,  Ubi  nunc, 
ait,  Joannes,  eft  fapientia  veftra  ?  ille  nil  amplius  locu* 
tus,  In  vulva  iftius,  refpon  lit,  loco  admodum  iapien- 
tice  accomodato.”  The  French  tranflation  of  this 
perhaps  will  not  be  difpleafing. 

Jean,  dit  Andre , fameux  Do  Be  nr  des  Loixy 
Fut  pris  un  jour  aux  p'che  d'  amourette  : 

11  acolLit  une  jeune  foubrette . 

Sa  femme  vint,fit  un  fine  de  croix . 

Ho  ho,  dit  elle,  eft  ce  v.out?  nonje  penfe 
Vous ,  dont  par  tout  on .  vante  la  prudence . 
jfj ftefl  devenu  cet  efpnt  Ji fubtil  ? 

Le  bon  Andre,  pour  fuivant  fon  negoce , 

Honteux  pourtant ,  ma  foi, repondit-il, 

Prudence ,  efprit,  tout  gift  dans  cette  fojfe. 

Since  it  is  agreed  that  John  Andreas  had  a  baftard, 
this  ftory  is  at  the  bottom  very  probable;  and  it  was 
perhaps  with  the  mother  of  Banicontius  that  his  wife 
found  him.  Andreas  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  named 
Novella ,  whom  he  loved  extremely  :  and  he  is  faid  to 
have  inftrudled  her  fo  well  in  all  parts  of  learning,  that 
when  he  was  engaged  in  any  affair  which  hindered  him 
from  reading  ledures  to  his  fcholars,  he  fent  his  daugh¬ 
ter  in  his  room  5  and  left  her  beauty  fhould  prevent  the 

at- 
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attention  of  the  hearers,  (he  had  a  little  curtain  drawn 
before  her.  To  perpetuate 'the  memory  of  this  daugh¬ 
ter,  he  intitled  his  Commentary  upon  the  Decretals  of 
Gregory  IX.  the  Novella.  He  married  her  to  John 
Calderinus,  a  learned  canonift.  The  firft  work  of  An¬ 
dreas  was  his  Glofs  upon  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  De¬ 
cretals,  which  he  wrote  when  he  was  very  young.  He 
wrote  alfo  Gloffes  upon  the  Clementines  5  and  a  Com¬ 
mentary  in  regulas  Sexti ,  which  he  intitled  Mercu- 
r idles,  becaufe  he  either  engaged  in  it  on  Wednefdays 
(diebus  Mercurii, )  or  becaufe  he  inferted  his  Wednef¬ 
days  difputes  in  it.  He  enlarged  the  Speculum  of 
Durant,  in  the  year  1347.  This  is  all  which  Mr  Bayle 
mentions  of  his  writings,  though  he  wrote  many  more. 
Andreas  d  ed  of  the  plague  at  Bologna,  in  134S,  after 
he  had  been  a  profeiTor  45  years  ;  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  the  Dominicans.  Many  eulogiums  have 
been  bellowed  upon  him.  He  has  been  called  Archidoc - 
tor  decretorum  :  In  his  epitaph,  Rabbi  dociorum  ;  Lux , 
cenfor  normaque  morum  ;  “  Rabbi  of  the  do&ors,  the 
light,  cenfor,  and  rule  of  manners  And  it  is  faid, 
that  Pope  Boniface  called  him  lumen  mundi,  “  the 
light  of  the  world.” 

Andreas  (John)  was  born  a  Mahometan,  at  Xativa 
in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  lucceeded  his  father 
in  the  dignity  of  alfaqui  of  that  city.  He  was  en¬ 
lightened  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Chriflian  religion 
by  being  prefent  at  a  fermon  in  the  great  church  of 
Valencia  on  the  day  of  Aflfumption  of  the  blefled  Vir¬ 
gin,  in  the  year  1487.  Upon  this  he  defired  to  be 
baptized  ;  and,  in  memory  of  the  calling  of  St  John 
and  St  Andrew,  he  received  the  name  John  Andreas. 

“  Having  received  holy  orders  (fays  he),  and,  from 
an  alfaqui  and  a  flave  of  Lucifer,  become  a  prieft  and 
minifler  of  Chrift  ;  1  began,  like  St  Paul,  to  preach 
and  publilh  the  contrary  of  what  I  had  erroneoufly  be¬ 
lieved  and  aflerted;  and,  with  the  afliftance  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  I  converted  at  firft  a  great  many  fouls  of 
the  Moors,  who  were  in  danger  of  hell,  and  under  the 
dominion  of  Lucifer,  and  conduced  them  into  the  way 
of  falvation.  After  this,  I  was  fent  for  by  the  molt 
catholic  princes  king  Ferdinand  and  queen  Ifabella, 
in  order  to  preach  in  Granada  to  the  Moors  of  that 
kingdom,  which  their  majeffies  had  conquered  :  by 
God's  bleffing  on  my  preaching,  an  infinite  number  of 
Moors  were  brought  to  abjure  Mahomet,  and  to  turn 
to  Chrift.  A  littic  after  this,  1  was  made  a  canon  oy 
their  grace  f  and  lent  for  again  by  the  mod  Cbriitian 
queen  Ilhbella  to  Arragon,  that  I  might  be  employed 
in  the  converfion  of  the  Moors  of  thofe  kingdoms,  who 
dill  perfifted  in  their  errors,  to  the  great  contempt  and 
di  {honour  of  our  crucified  Saviour,  and  the  prodigious 
lofs  and  danger  of  all  Chriflian  princes.  But  this  ex¬ 
cellent  and  pious  defign  of  her  Majefly  was  rendered 
ineffedlual  by  her  death.”  At  the  de fire  of  Martin 
Garcia,  bifhop  of  Barcelona,  he  undertook  to  trani- 
late  from  the  Arabic,  into  the  language  of  Arragon 
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ly  in  the  alcoran,  which,  as  he  fays,  was  revealed  to  Andrcini 
him  in  one  night  by  an  angel,  in  the  city  of  Mcke  ;  || 

though  in  another  place  he  contradi&s  himfelf,  and  af-  Andrew, 
firms  that  he  was  20  years  in  compofing  it.  Andreas  "~v  "  * 
tells  us,  he  wrote  this  work,  that  not  only  the  learned 
amongft  Chriftians,  but  even  the  common  people,  might 
know  the  different  belief  and  dobtrine  of  the  Moors  ; 
and  on  the  one  hand  might  laugh  and  ridicule  fiich  m- 
folent  and  brutal  notions,  and  on  the  other  might  la¬ 
ment  their  blindnefs  and  dangerous  condition.  This 
book,  which  was  publilhed  at  firft  in  Spanifli,  has  been 
tranflated  into  feveral  languages  $  all  thofe  who- write 
again ff  the  Mahometans  quote  it  very  much. 

ANDRE1NI  (Ifabella),  a  native  of  Padua,  was  an 
excellent  poetefs,  and  one  of  the  beft  comedians  in  Ita¬ 
ly,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  1  7th  century.  The 
Intcuti  of  Pavia  thought  they  did  their  fociety  an  ho¬ 
nour  by  admitting  her  a  member  of  it  5  and  fhe,  in  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  this  honour,  never  forgot  to  mention 
amongft  her  titles  that  of  Academica  Infanta  :  her 
titles  were  thefe,  “  Ifabella  Andrei ni,  comica  gelofa, 
academica  infanta,  detta  Paccefta.”  She  was  alfo  a  wo¬ 
man  of  extraordinary  beauty  ;  which,  added  to  a  fine 
voice,  made  her  charm  both  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
audience.  She  died  of  a  mifearriage,  at  Lyons,  the 
10th  of  June,  1604,  in  the  42d  year  of  her  age.  Her 
death  being  a  matter  of  general  concern  and  lamenta¬ 
tion,  there  were  many  Latin  and  Italian  elegies  print¬ 
ed  to  her  memory  :  feveral  of  thefe  pieces  were  placed 
before  her  poems  in  the  edition  of  Milan,  in  1605. 

Befides  her  lonnets,  madrigals,  longs,  and  eclogues, 
there  is  a  paftoral  of  hers  intitled  Myrtilia,  and  letters, 
printed  at  Venice  in  1610.  She  fung  extremely  well, 
played  admirably  on  feveral  inftruments,  under  ft  ood 
the  French  and  Spanilh  languages-,  and  was- not  unac¬ 
quainted  with  philofophy. 

ANDREL1NUS  (Publius  Fauftus),  born  at  Forli 
in  Italy.  He  was  a  long  time  profeflor  of  poetry  and 
philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris.  Lewis  XII.  of 
France  made  him  his  poet  laureat ;  and  Erafmus  tells 
us  he  was  likewife  poet  to  the  queen.  His  pen  was  not 
wholly  employed  in  making  verfes  5  for  he  wrote  alfo 
moral  and  proverbial  letters  in  profe,  which  were  print¬ 
ed  feveral  times.  His  poems,  which  are  chiefly  in  La¬ 
tin,  are  inferted  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  Dclicire  Poetarum  Ita- 
l or um.  Mr  De  la  Monnoie  tells  us,  “  that  Andrelinus, 
when  he  was  but  22  years  old,  received  the  crown  of 
laurel  :  That  his  love- verfes,  divided  into  four  books, 
intitled  Livid,  from  the  name  of  his  miftrefs,  were  e- 
fteemed  fo  fine  by  the  Roman  Academy,  that  they  ad¬ 
judged  the  prize  of  the  Latin  Elegy  to  the  author.” 

He  died  in  1518.  This  author's  manner  of  life  was 
not  very  exemplary;  yet  he  was  fo  fortunate,  fays  E- 
rafmus,  that  though  he  took  the  liberty  of  rallying  the 
divines,  he  was  never  brought  into  trouble  about  it.. 

ANDREW  (St),  the  apoftle,  born  at  Btthfaida  jn 
Galilee,  brother  to  Simon  Peter.  He  had  been  a  dii- 
ciple  of  John  the  baptift,  and  followed  Jefus-  upon  the 


fhe  whole  law  of  the  Moors  ,  and  after  having  finilhcd  bapfdl,  (John  i.  "30,  37, 

this  undertaking,  be  compofed  his  famous  ,  &  )  He  followed  our  Saviour  with  another  of  John’s 

Covfujion  oflh'Sea  jHgj-Jj  Sfcjta,  „.,d  wan,  into  ,h,  h»f.  ,,hfra  Jrf» W|< , 

here  he  continued  from  about  four  o  clock  in  the  art er 
noon  till  it  was  night.  This  was  the  firft  dilciple 
whom  our  Saviour  received  into  his  train.  Andrew 
introduced  his  brother  Simon,  and  they  palled  a  day 

with 


chapter;:  herein  he  has  collefted  the  fabulous  dories, 
impoftures,  forgeries,  brutalities,  tollies,  obfccmties, 
absurdities,  impoffibilities,  lies,  and  contradifions, 
which  Mahomet,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Ample  people, 
has  difperfed  in  the  writings  of  that  feft,  and  efpecial- 


Andrew, 

Andrew's. 
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with.Chrift,  after  which  they  went  to  the  marriage  in  land  of  boars ^ 


AND 


Cana  (id.  in),  and  at  laft  returned  to  their  ordinary 
occupation.  Some  months  after,  Jeius  meeting  them 
while  they  were  both  tiffing  together,  called  them  to 
him,  and  promifed  to  make  them  filhers  of  men.  Im¬ 
mediately  they  left  their  nets,  followed  him,  (Matt, 
iv.  19.)  and  never  afterwards  feparated  from  him. 

After  our  Saviour’s  afeenfion,  his  apoftles  having 
determined  by  lot  what  parts  of  the  world  they  Ihould 
feverally  take,  Scythia  and  the  neighbouring  countries 
fell  to  St  Andrew,  who  according  to  Eufebius,  after 
he  had  planted  the  gofpel  in  feveral  places,  came  to 
Fatric  in  Achaia,  where,  endeavouring  to  convert  the 
proconful  /Egeas,  he  was  by  that  governor's  orders^ 
fcourged,  and  then  crucified.  The  particular  time  of 
his  liiffering  martyrdom  is  not  known  3  but  all  the  an¬ 
cients  and  modern  martyrologies,  both  of  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  agree  in  celebrating  his  feftival upon  the  30  th 
of  November.  His  body  was  embalmed,  and  decently 
interred  at  Patne  by  Maximilla,  a  lady  of  great  qua¬ 
lity  and  eftate.  Afterwards  it  was  removed  to  Cunftan- 
tinople  by  Conftantine  the  Great,  and  buried  in  the 
great  church,  which  he  had  built  to  the  honour  of  the 
apoftles.  There  is  a  crofs  to  be  feen  at  this  day  in  the 
church  of  St  Victor  at  Marfeilles.  which  is  believed  by 
the  Romanics  to  be  the  fame  that  St  Andrew  was  fa¬ 
ttened  to.  It  is  in  the  fhape  of  the  letter  X,  and  is  inclo- 
fed  in  a  filver  fhrine.  Feter  Chrylblogus  fays,  that  he 
was  crucified  upon  a  tree  3  and  the  fpurious  Hippoly- 
tus  a  flu  res  us  it  was  an  olive-tree. 

Andrew,  or  Knights  of  St  Andrew ,  an  order  of 
knights,  more  ufually  called  the  order  of  the  thittle. 
(See  Thistle.)  .  , 

Knights  of  St  Andrew ,  is  alfo  an  order  lnttituted  by 
Peter  the  Great  of  Mufcovy  in  1698  3  the  badge  of 
which  is  a  golden  medal  3  on  one  fide  whereof  is  re- 
prefented  St  Andrew's  crofs,  with  thefe  words,  Ca%ar 
Pierre  monarque  de  tout  le  Ruffe.  This  medal,  being 
fattened  to  a  blue  ribbon,  is  iufpended  from  the  right 
fhoulder. 

St  Andrew's  Crofs,  one  in  form  of  the  letter  X. 
(See  Cross.) 

St  Andrew's  Day.  a  feftival  of  the  Chriftian  church, 
celebrated  on  the  30th  of  November,  in  honour  of  the 
apoflle  St  Andrew. 

ANDREW'S  (St),  a  town  of  Fifeflure  in  Scotland, 
once  the  metropolis  of  the  Piftiff  kingdom,  lying  in 
W.  Long.  2.  25.  N.  Lat.  56.  18.  If  we  may  credit 
legend,  St  Andrew's  owes  its  origin  to  a  lingular  ac¬ 
cident.  St  Regulus  (or  St  Rule ,  as  he  is  likewife  cal¬ 
led)^  Greek  of  Achaia,  was  warned  by  a  vifion  to  leave 
his  native  country,  and  vifit  Albion,  an  ifle  placed  in 
the  remoteft  part  of  the  world  3  and  to  take  with  him 
the  arm  bone,  three  fingers,  and  three  toes,  of  St  An¬ 
drew.  He  obeyed,  and  fet  fail  with  his  companions, 
but  had  a  very  tempeftuous  paflage.  After  being  tolled 
for  fome  time  on  a  ftormy  fea,  hevvas  at  laft  tliipwrecked 
on  the  coafts  of  Otholania,  in  the  territories  of  Hergu- 
ftus  king  of  the  Pifts,  in  the  year  370.  On  hearing 
of  the  arrival  of  the  ftrangers,  with  their  precious  re- 
lifts,  the  king  immediately  gave  orders  for  their  recep¬ 
tion,  afterwards  prefenting  the  faint  with  his  own  pa¬ 
lace,  and  building  near  it  the  church,  which  Hill  Dears 
the  name  of  St  Regulus . 

At  this  time  the  place  was  ftyled  Mucrofs ,  or  the 


all  round  was  foreft,  and  the  lands  be-  Andrew's 
flowed  on  the  Saint  were  called  Byrehid .  The  boars  " 
equalled  in  fize  the  ancient  Erymanthian  3  as  a  proof 
of  which,  two  tufks,  each  fixteen  inches  long  and  four 
thick,  were  chained  to  the  altar  of  St  Andrew's.  St 
Regulus  changed  the  name  to  Kilrymont  ;  and  eftabliff- 
ed  here  the  firit  Chriftian  priefts  of  the  country,  called 
Culdees.  This  church  was  fupreme  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Pifts  3  Ungus  having  granted  to  God  and  St  An¬ 
drew,  that  it  fhould  be  the  head  and  mother  of  all  the 
churches  in  his  dominions.  He  alfo  direfted  that  the 
crofs  of  St  Andrew  fhould  become  the  badge  of  the 
country.  In  518,  after  the  conqueft  of  the  Pifts,  he 
removed  the  epifcopal  fee  to  St  Andrew's,  and  the  Bi- 
fhop  was  ftyled  maximus  Scotorum  Epifcopus .  In  1441, 
it  was  erefted  into  an  archbifhopric  by  Sextus  IV.  at 
the  interceftion  of  James  III.  In  1606,  the  priory  was 
fuppreffedj  and,  in  1617,  the  power  of  eleftion  was 
transferred  to  eight  biftiops,  the  principal  of  St  Leo¬ 
nard’s  college,  the  archdeacon,  the  vicars  of  St  An¬ 
drew's,  Leuchars,  and  Coupar.  This  fee  contained  the 
greateft  part  of  the  lhire  of  Fife,  with  a  part  of  Perth, 

Forfar,  and  Kincardine  (hires,  and  a  great  number  of 
pariffes,  churches,  and  chapels  in  other  diocefes. 

The  town  of  St  Andrew's  was  erefted  into  a  royal 
borough  by  David  I.  in  the  year  1140,  and  their  pri¬ 
vileges  afterwards  confirmed.  The  charter  of  Mal¬ 
colm  II.  is  preferved  in  the  tolbooth  3  and  appears  writ¬ 
ten  on  a  bit  of  parchment,  but  the  contents  equally 
valid  with  what  would  at  this  time  require  whole  Ikins. 

Here  alfo  are  kept  the  filver-keys  of  the  city  3  which, 
for  form's  fake,  are  delivered  to  the  king,  if  he  ff  ould 
vifit  the  place,  or  to  a  victorious  enemy,  in  token  of 
fubmifiion.  In  this  place,  likewife,  is  to  be  feen  the 
monftrous  ax  which,  in  1646,  took  off  the  heads  of  Sir 
Robert  Spotfwood  and  other  diftinguiffed  loyalifts. 

The  town  underwent  a  fiege  in  1337  3  at  which  time 
it  was  poffeffed  by  the  Engliff,  an  dother  partizans  of 
Baliol  3  but  the  loyalifts,  under  the  Earls  of  March 
and  Fife,  made  themfelves  matters  of  it  in  three  weeks, 
by  the  help  of  their  battering  machines. 

St  Andrew's  is  now  greatly  reduced  in  the  numberof 
its  inhabitants  3  at  preient  fcarcely  exceeding  2000.  It 
is  impoffible  to  afeertain  the  fum  wheu  it  was  the  feat 
of  the  primate  :  all  that  can  be  known  is,  that  during 
the  period  of  its  fplendor,  there  were  between  60  and 
70  bakers  3  but  now  9  or  10  are  fufficient  for  the  place. 

It  is  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  contains  three  principal 
ttreets.  On  entering  the  weft  port,  a  well-built  ftreet, 
ttraight,  and  of  a  vaft  length  and  breadth,  appears  3 
but  fo  grals-grown,  and  presenting  luch  a  dreary  io- 
litude,  that  it  forms  the  perfeft  idea  of  having  been 
laid  watte  by  the  peftilence. 

The  cathedral  of  St  Andrew's  was  founded  by  Bi- 
ffop  Arnold  in  1161,  but  did  not  attain  its  lull  mag¬ 
nificence  till  1318.  Its  length  from  eaft  to  weft  was 
370  feet  3  that  of  the  tranlept,  322.  But  cho'this  vaft 
pile  was  157  years  in  building,  John  Knox,  in  June 
1539,  effected  its  demolition  in  a  fingle  day  3  anel  fo 
effectually  has  it  been  deftroyed,  that  nothing  now  re¬ 
mains  but  part  of  the  eaft  and  weft  ends,  and  ol  the 
fouth  fide. 

Near  the  eaft  end  is  the  chapel  of  St  Regulus  3  the 
tower  of  which  is  a  lofty  equilateral  triangle,  of  20  feet 
each  fide,  and  103  feet  high  3  the  body  of  the  chapel 

remains, 
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Andrew’s,  remains,  but  the  two  fide-chapels  are  ruined.  The 
— u  arches  of  the  windows  and  doors  are  round,  and  fome 
even  more  than  femicircles  ;  an  undoubted  proof  of 
their  antiquity. 

The  priory  was  founded  by  Alexander  I.  in  1 122  ; 
and  the  monks  (canons  regular  of  St  Auguftine)  were 
brought  from  Scone,  in  1 140,  by  Kobert,  Bifhop  of  this 
fee.  By  an  ad  of  parliament,  in  the  time  of  James  I. 
the  prior  had  precedence  of  all  abbots  and  priors,  and 
on  the  days  of  feftival  wore  a  mitre  and  all  epifcopal 
ornaments.  Dependent  on  this  priory  were  thole  of 
Lochleven,  Portmoak,  Monimufk,  the  Iflc  of  May,  and 
Pittenweem,  each  originally  a  feat  of  the  Culdee^.  '1  he 
revenues  of  the  houfe  were  vail,  viz.  In  money  2237  1. 

2  s.  io*d.  ;  38  chaldrons,  1  boll,  3  firlots  ot  wheat  ; 
132  ch.  7  bolls  of  bear  3  114CI1.  3  bolls,  1  peck  ot 
meal  ;  151  ch.  10  bolls,  1  firlor,  1  peck  and  a  half  of 
oats  3  3  ch.  7  bolls  of  peafe  and  beans  :  4H0  acres  of 
land  alfo  lelonged  to  it.  Nothing  remains  ot  the 
priory  except  the  walls  of  the  precinct,  w  hich  (how  its 
vaft  extent.  In  one  part  is  a  molt  artlefs  gateway, 
formed  only  of  (even  ltones.  This  inclofure  begins 
near  the  cathedral,  and  extends  to  the  fhore. 

The  other  religious  houfes  were,  one  of  Dominicans, 
founded,  in  1274,  by  Bilhop  Wifhart  ;  another  of  Ob- 
fervantines,  founded  by  Bifhop  Kennedy,  and  finiftied 
by  his  fucceflor  Patrick  Graham  in  1478  3  and.  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome,  the  Carmelites  had  a  fourth. 

Immediately  above  the  harbour  Hood  the  collegiate 
church  of  Kirk-heugb,  originally  founded  by  Conftan- 
tine  III.  who,  retiring  from  the  world,  became  here  a 
Culdee.  From  its  having  been  firft  built  on  a  rock, 
it  was  Ityled,  Prcepofitura  SanElce  Marine  de  rupe. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  city  are  the  poor  remains  of 
the  caftle,  on  a  rock  overlooking  the  fea.  This  for- 
trefs  was  founded,  in  1401,  by  Bifhop  Trail,  who  was 
buried  near  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral,  with  this 
lingular  epitaph  : 

Hie  fuit  ecclefce  dire  El  a  coluvinay  fenejlra 
Lucida ,  thuribulum  redolens ,  catnpana  fonora . 

This  caftle  was  the  refidence  of  cardinal  Beaton  ; 
who,  after  the  death  of  George  Wifliart,  apprehending 
fome  danger,  caufed  it  to  be  fortified  fo  ftronglyas  to 
be  at  that  time  deemed  impregnable.  In  this  fortreis, 
however,  he  was  furprifed  and  aftaftinated  by  Norman 
Lefly  with  15  others.  They  feized  on  the  gate  of  the 
caftle  early  in  the  morning  of  May  29,  1546  ;  it  having 
been  left  open  for  the  workmen  who  were  finifhing  the 
fortifications  :  and  having  placed  centinels  at  the  door 
of  the  cardinals  apartment,  they  awakened  his  nume¬ 
rous  domeftics  one  by  one  ;  and,  turning  them  out  of 
the  caftle,  they  without  violence,  tumult,  or  offering 
an  injury  to  any  other  perfon,  inflicted  on  Beaton  the 
death  he  juftly  merited.  The  confpirators  were  imme¬ 
diately  befieged  in  this  caftle  by  the  regent,  Earl  of 
Arran;  and  notwithftandiug  they  had  acquired  no 
greater  ftrength  than  130  men,  they  refilled  all  his  ef¬ 
forts  for  five  months.  This,  however,  was  owing  to 
the  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  befiegers  more  than  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  place  or  the  valour  of  the  befieged  ;  for 
in  1547  the  caftle  was  reduced  and  demolifhed.  Tne 
entrance  of  it  is  Hill  to  be  feen  ;  and  the  window  is 
fhown,  out  of  which  it  is  faid  the  cardinal  leaned  to 


glut  his  eyes  with  the  cruel  martyrdom  of  George  A^dic^’s. 
Witliart,  who  was  burnt  on  a  fpot  beneath. 

In  the  church  of  St  Salvator  is  a  moil  beautiful  tomb 
of  Bifhop  Kennedy,  who  died,  an  honour  to  his  family  , 
in  1466.  The  Gothic  work  is  uncommonly  elegant. 

Within  the  tomb  were  difeovered  fix  magnificent 
maces,  which  had  been  concealed  here  in  troublefome 
times.  One  was  given  to  each  of  the  other  three 
Scotch  uni verfities,  and  three  are  preferved  here.  In 
the  top  is  repp  Tented  our  Saviour  ;  around  are  angels, 
with  the  inilruments  of  the  paffion. 

With  thefe  are  fhown  fome  filver  arrows,  with  large 
filver  plates  affixed  to  them,  on  which  are  inferibed  the 
arms  and  name-  of  the  noble  youth,  vigors  in  the  an¬ 
nual  competitions  in  the  generous  art  of  archery,  w  hich 
were  dropt  but  a  fewT  years  ago  ;  and  golf  is  now  the 
reigning  game.  That  fport,  and  foot-ball,  were  for¬ 
merly  prohibited,  as  uftlefs  and  unprofitable  to  the  pu¬ 
blic  ;  and  at  all  weapon  fchawings ,  or  reviews  of  the 
people,  it  was  ordered,  that  jute-ball  and  go/fe  be  utter¬ 
ly  cryed  down ,  and  that  bow-mat  kes  be  maid  at  ilk  pa - 
ri/h  kirk,  a  pair  of  butts  and  Jehu t ting  be  ufed ;  and 
that  ilk  manfehutte  frx  Jliottes  at  lea/1 ,  under  the  paine 
to  be  raiped  upon  them  that  eurnmis  not ,  at  leaf  twa 
pennyes  to  be  given  to  them  that  eurnmis  to  the  bow - 
tnarkes  ta  drinke. 

The  celebrated  univerfity  of  this  city  was  founded  in 
1411,  by  bilhop  Wardlaw  ;  and  the  next  year  he  ob¬ 
tained  from  Benedid  III.  the  bull  of  confirmation.  It 
confifted  once  of  three  colleges.  1.  St  Salvator's,  found- 
ed  in  1458,  by  bifhop  Kenedy.  This  is  a  handfome 
building,  with  a  court  or  quadrangle  within  :  on  one 
fide  is  the  church,  on  another  the  library ;  the  third  con¬ 
tains  apartments  for  ftudents :  the  fourth  is  unfinifhed. 

2.  St  Leonard's  College  was  founded  by  prior  Hep¬ 
burn,  in  1522.  This  is  now  united  with  the  laft,  and 
the  buildings  fold,  and  converted  into  private  houfes. 

3.  The  newr,  or  St  Mary's  college,  was  eftablifhed  bjr 
archbifliop  Hamilton  in  15535  but  the  houfe  was  built 
by  James  and  David  Bethune,  or  Beaton,  who  did  not 
live  to  complete  it.  This  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fite 
of  Tsfchola  illufris  long  before  the  eftablifhment  even 
of  the  univerfity  5  where  feveral  eminent  clergymen, 
taught,  gratis,  the  fciences  and  languages.  But  it 
was  called  the  new  college ,  becaufe  of  its  late  erediom 
into  a  divinity  college  by  the  archbifliop. 

The  univerfity  is  governed  by  a  chancellor,  an  of¬ 
fice  originally  defigned  to  be  perpetually  vefted  in  the 
archbilhops  of  St  Andrew's;  but  fince  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  he  is  eleded  by  the  two  principals,  and  thepro- 
fefFors  of  both  the  colleges. 

The  redor  is  the  next  great  officer ;  to  whofe  care  i* 
committed  the  privileges,.  dtfcipliner  and  ftatutes  of  the 
univerfity.  The  colleges  have  their  redors,  and  pro- 
feftbrs  of  different  fciences,  who  are  indefatigable  in 
their  attention  to  the  inftrudionsof  the  ftudents,  and  to< 
that  eftential  article  their  morals.  This  place  poddies 
feveral  very  great  advantages  refpeding  the  educatioa 
of  youth.  The  air  is  pure  and  falubrious ;  the  place  for 
exercife,  dry  and  extenfive ;  the  exercifes  themfdves  are 
healthy  and  innocent.  The  univerfity  is  fixed  in  a  pe- 
ninfulated  country  ;  remote  from  all  commerce  with  the 
world,  the  haunt  of  diffipation.  From  the  fmallnefs  o£ 
the  fociety  every  ftudent's  charader  is  perfedly  known. 
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Andrew’s.  No  little  irregularity  can  be  committed  ;  but  it  is  in- 
'  ftantly  ddcovered  and  checked  :  vice  cannot  attain  a 
head  in  tins  place,  for  the  incorrigible  are  never  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  the  corrupters  of  the  red. 

The  trade  of  Sr  Andrew’s  was  once  very  confider- 
able.  So  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  this  place  had 
30  or  40  trading  velfels,  and  carried  on  a  confiderable 
herring  and  white  fifhery,  by  means  of  buftes,  in  deep 
water;  which  fifheries  had  for  ages  been  the  grand 
fource  of  their  commerce,  wealth,  and  fplendor.  Af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  the  king,  this  whole  coaft,  and  St  An¬ 
drew’s  in  particular,  became  a  feene  of  murder,  plun¬ 
der,  and  rapine  :  every  town  fuffered  in  proportion  to 
its  magnitude  and  opulence.  Nor  were  thole  hypocri¬ 
tical  ruffians  fatisfied  with  the  (hipping,  merchandife, 
plate,  cattle,  and  whatever  came  within  their  fight  ; 
they  alio  laid  the  whole  coaft  under  contribution.  St 
Andrew’s  was  required  to  pay  1000  1.  but  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  not  being  able  to  raife  that  fum  after  being  thus 
plundered,  the  general  compounded  for  500  1.  which 
was  raifed  by  a  loan  at  intereft,  and  hath  remained  a 
burden  upon  the  corporation,  it  is  believed,  ever  (ince. 

The  harbour  is  artificial,  guarded  by  piers,  with  a 
narrowr  entrance,  to  give  flielter  to  veftels  from  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  a  very  heavy  fen,  by  the  encroachments  of 
which  it  has  differed  much.  The  manufactures  this 
city  might  in  former  times  poffiefs,  are  now  reduced  to 
one,  that  of  golf-balls  ;  which,  trifling  as  it  may  feem, 
maintains  a  great  number  of  people.  It  is,  however, 
commonly  fatal  to  the  artifts  ;  for  the  balls  are  made 
by  (luffing  a  great  quantity  of  feathers  into  a  leathern 
cafe,  by  help  of  an  iron  rod,  with  a  wooden  handle, 
preffed  againfl  the  bread,  which  feldom  fails  to  bring 
on  a  confumption. 

Andrews  (Lancelot)  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  Was 
„  born  at  London  in  1555,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 

After  feveral  preferments,  he  was  made  bifliop,  fird  of 
Chicheder,  then  of  Ely,  and,  in  1618,  was  railed  to 
the  fee  of  Wincheder.  This  very  learned  prelate,  who 
was  diflinguifhed  by  his  piety,  charity,  and  integrity, 
may  be  judly  ranked  with  the  bed  preachers  and  corn- 
pleated  fcholars  of  his  age  ;  he  appeared  to  much  great¬ 
er  advantage  in  the  pulpit  than  he  does  now  in  his 
Works,  which  abound  with  Latin  quotations  and  trivial 
witticifms.  His  fermons,  though  full  of  puns,  were 
fuited  to  the  tafte  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and 
were  confequently  greatly  admired.  He  was  a  man  of 
polite  manners  and  lively  converfation  ;  and  could  quote 
Greek  and  Latin  authors, or  even  pun,  with  king  James. 
There  is  a  pleaiant  dory  related  of  him  in  the  life  of 
Waller  the  poet.  When  that  gentleman  was  young,  he 
had  the  curiofity  to  go  to  court,  and  dood  in  the  circle 
1  to  lee  king  James  dine  ;  where,  among  other  company, 
there  fat  at  table  two  bifhops,  Neale  and  Andrews. 
The  king  propofed  aloud  this  quedion,  Whether  he 
might  not  take  his  fubjetfts  money  when  he  needed  it, 
without  all  this  formality  of  parliament  ?  Neale  replied, 
“  God  forbid  you  fhould  not ;  for  you  are  the  breath 
of  our  noftrils.”  Whereupon  the  king  turned,  and  laid 
to  the  bifliop  of  Wincheder,  “  Well,  my  lord,  what 
fay  you  ?”  “  Sir  (replied  the  bifhop),  I  have  no  (kill 
to  judge  of  parliamentary  cafes.”  The  king  anfwer- 
ed,  u  No  put-offs,  my  lord  ;  anfwer  me  prefently.” 
€t  Then,  Sir  ((aid  he),  I  think  it  lawful  for  you  to  take 
my  brother  Neale’s  money,  for  he  offers  it.”  Mr  Wal- 
No  20* 
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ler  fays,  the  company  was  pleafed  with  this  anfwer,  Andna 
but  the  wit  of  it  feemed  to  affeCl  the  king  ;  for  a  certain  || 
lord  coming  foon  after,  his  majefty  cried  out,  “  O,  my  A.idrogy* 
lord,  they  fay  you  lig  with  my  lady.”  No,  Sir  (fays  r  nes‘ 
his  lordffiip,  in  confufion),  but  I  like  her  company  v 
becaufe  ftie  has  fb  much  wit.”  (i  Why  then  (fays  the 
king)  do  not  you  lig  with  my  lord  of  Wincheder 
there  ?” — This  great  prelate  was  in  no  lefs  reputation 
and  edeem  with  King  Charles  I.  than  he  had  been  with 
his  predeceflbrs.  He  died  at  Wincheder  houfe  in 
SouthWark,  September  27,  1626,  in  the  7 id  year  of 
his  age  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  pariffi  church  of  St  Sa¬ 
viour’s,  where  his  executors  erebled  to  him  a  very  fair 
monument  of  marble  and  alabafter,  on  which  is  an  ele¬ 
gant  infeription,  in  Latin,  written  by  one  of  his  cha¬ 
plains.  Mr  Milton  alfo,  at  17  years  of  age,  wrote  a 
beautiful  elegy  on  his  death,  in  the  fame  language.  Bi¬ 
fhop  Andrews  had,  1.  A  fhare  in  the  tranflation  ot  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  hidorical  books  from  [offiua  to  the 
fird  book  of  Chronicles  exclufively.  He  alfo  wrote, 

2.  Tortura  Torti,  in  anfwer  to  a  work  of  cardinal  Bel- 
larmine,  in  which  that  cardinal  afliimes  the  name  of 
Matthew  Tortus.  3.  A  Manual  of  Private  Devotions  ; 
and,  4.  A  Manual  of  Directions  for  the  Vifitation  of 
the  Sick  ;  befides  the  Sermons  and  Trails,  in  Engliffi 
and  Latin,  publiflied  after  his  death. 

ANDRIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  public  entertain¬ 
ments  fird  indituted  by  Minos  of  Crete,  and,  after  his 
example,  appointed  by  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  at  which 
a  whole  city  or  a  tribe  affided.  They  were  managed 
with  the  utmod  frugality,  and  perfons  of  all  ages  were 
admitted,  the  younger  fort  being  obliged  by  the  law¬ 
giver  to  repair  thither  as  to  fchools  of  temperance  and 
fobriety. 

ANbRiA,  is  a  city  and  a  biffiop’s  fee  in  the  territory 
of  Bari,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is  pretty  large, 
well  peopled,  and  feated  in  a  fpacious  plain,  four  miles 
from  the  Adriatic  coaft.  E.  Long.  17.  4.  N.  Lat. 
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ANDRISCUS,  a  man  of  mean  extra£lion,  who, 
pretending  to  be  the  fon  of  Perfeus  laft  king  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  took  upon  him  the  name  of  Philip ,  for  which 
reafon  he  was  called  Pfiudo-Philippus ,  the  Falfe  Philip . 

After  a  complete  vidlofy  over  Juventus,  the  Roman 
Praetor  fent  againfl  him,  he  affumed  kinglypower,  but 
exerciied  it  with  Vafl  cruelty.  At  laft,  the  Romans 
obliged  him  to  fly  Into  Thrace,  where  he  was  betrayed 
and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Metellus.  This  vic¬ 
tory  gained  Macedonia  Once  more  into  the  power  of 
the  Romans,  and  to  Metellus  the  name  of  Macedonians , 
but  coft  the  Romans  25,000  men.  Andrifcus  adorned 
the  triumph  of  Metellus,  walking  in  chains  before  the 
general’s  chariot. 

ANDROAS,  or  Androdamas,  among  ancient  na- 
turalifts,  a  kind  of  pyritoe,  to  which  they  attributed  cer¬ 
tain  magical  virtues. 

ANDROGEUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fon  of 
Minos  king  of  Crete,  was  murdered  by  the  Athenian 
youth  and  thofe  of  Megara,  who  envied  his  being  al¬ 
ways  vidlor  at  the  Attic  games.  But  Minos  having 
taken  Athens  and  Megara,  obliged  the  inhabitants  to 
fend  him  an  annual  tribute  of  feven  young  men  and  as 
many  virgins,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur  ;  but 
Thefeus  delivered  them  from  that  tribute. 

ANDROGYNES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  gi¬ 
ven 
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ven  to  thofe  living  creatures  which,  by  a  monftrous  for-  recoil  with  innate  and  inextinguifhable  horror.  Nor  are 

any  or  there  invincible  avernons  implanted  in  ourframe 
without  a  final  caufe  worthy  of  its  Author.  We  would 
gladly  afk  thefe  free-thinking  gentlemen,  In  cafes  where 
the  fexes  are  fo  unnaturally  confounded,  how  the  po¬ 
lice  can,  by  its  moftfevere  and  rigorous animadverfions, 
either  detect  or  prevent  thofe  licentious  abufes  againft 
which  thev  remonftrate  ?  Sinre  yn  P\7il  frt 


mation  of  their  generative  parts,  feem  (for  it  is  only 
feeming)  to  unite  in  themfelves  the  two  fexes,  that  of 
the  male  and  of  the  female.  This  lufus  nature? ,  this 
defeft,  or  perhaps  redundancy,  in  the  animal-ftru&ure, 
is  deferibed  by  medical  authors  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner.  ‘  There  is  a  depravation  in  the  flru6lure  of  the 
parts  intended  by  nature  for  propagation,  when,  be- 
fides  thofe  concealed  parts  that  are  found  neceffary 
for  the  difeharge  of  prolific  fundlions,  the  pudenda 
of  the  other  fex  likewife  appear.  This  monftrous 
production  of  nature  is  diverfified  in  four  different 
ways,  of  which  three  appears  in  males  and  one  in  fe¬ 
males.  In  men,  the  female  pudendum,  cloathed  with 
hair,  fometimes  appears  contiguous  to  the  perinaeum ; 
at  other  times,  in  the  middle  of  the  ferotum  ;  at  other 
times,  which  conftitutes  the  third  diverfity,  through 
that  part  itfelf  which  in  the  midft  of  the  ferotum, 
exhibits  the  form  of  a  pudendum,  urine  is  emitted. 
Near  that  part  which  is  the  teft  of  puberty,  and  a- 
bove  the  pudendum,  even  in  females,  the  mafeuline 
genitals  appear  in  fome,  confpicuous  in  all  their  three 
forms,  one  refembling  the  vzretram  or  yard,  the  other 
like  the  two  tefticles  5  but  for  the  moft  part,  it  hap¬ 
pens,  that,  of  the  two  inftruments  of  generation,  one 
is  feeble  and  inert;  and  it  is  extremely  rare  that  both 
are  found  fufficiently  valid  and  proper  for  feats  of 
love  ;  nay,  even  in  a  great  many,  both  thefe  mem¬ 
bers  are  deficient  and  impotent,  fo  that  they  can  per¬ 
form  the  office  neither  of  a  male  nor  of  a  female. ’ 

With  refpedl  to  them,  it  appears,  from  a  collation 
of  all  the  circumftances  which  have  been  obferved  by 
naturalifts  worthy  of  credit,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
as  a  perfedl  androgyne,  or  real  hermaphrodite  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  a  living  creature  which,  by  its  unnatural,  or 
rather  preternatural  ftru&ure,  poffeffes  the  genuine 
powers  of  both  fexes,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  qua¬ 
lified  for  performing  the  functions  of  either  with  fee- 
cefs :  the  irregularity  of  their  fabrication  almoft  always 
confifts  in  fomething  feperfluous  added  to  one  of  the 
two  fexes,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  the  other, 
without  bellowing  the  real  and  chara6leriftical  diftinc- 
tion  ;  and  every  hermaphrodite  is  almoft  always  a  very 
woman.  Since  this  monftrous  exhibition  of  nature  is 
not  fuch  as  to  abrogate  the  rights  or  deflroy  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  humanity  amongft  human  beings,  this  invo¬ 
luntary  misfortune  implies  no  right  to  deprive  thofe 
upon  whom  it  is  inflicted  by  nature,  of  the  privileges 
natural  to  every  citizen  ;  and  as  this  deficiency  is  no 
more  infectious  than  any  other  corporeal  mutilation,  it 
is  not  eafy  to  fee  why  marriage  fhould  be  prohibited  to 
one  of  thefe  unhappy  beings,  merely  on  account  of  its 
equivocal  appearance,  which  acts  in  the  character  of 
its  prevailing  fex.  If  fuch  a  creature,  by  the  defet  of 
its  conftruction,  fhould  be  barren,  this  does  not  infer 
any  right  of  diffolving  the  marriage  which  it  may  have 
contracted,  more  than  the  fame  fterility  proceeding 
from  any  caufe  whether  known  or  unknown,  if  his  or 
her  confort  fhould  not  on  that  account  require  a  di¬ 
vorce.  It  is  only  the  licentious  abufe  either  of  one  or 
the  other  fex  which  can  be  fubjected  to  the  animad- 
verfion  of  the  police.  See  Hermaphrodite. 

Such  are  the  fentiments  of  the  authors  of  the  French 
Encyclopedic.  After  all,  we  cannot  forbear  to  add, 
that  from  fuch  heterogeneous  matches  nature  feems  to 
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which  they  remonftrate  ?  Since,  therefore,  an  evil  fo 
baneful  to  human  fociety  could  no  otherwife  be  pre¬ 
vented  than  by  the  fandion  of  nature  againft  fuch  hor¬ 
rible  conjunctions,  the  inftindive  antipathy  which  they 
infpire  was  highly  worthy  of  her  wifdom  and  purity. 

Androgynes,  in  ancient  mythology,  creatures  of 
whom,  according  to  the  fable*,  each  individual  poftefled 
the  powers  and  characters  of  both  fexes,  having  two 
heads,  four  arms  and  two  feet.  The  word  itfelf  is 
compounded  of  two  Greek  radical  words;  uv^p,  in 
genitive  a  male,  and  yvw,  a  female .  Many  of 

the  rabbinical  writers  pretend,  that  Adam  was  created 
double,  one  body  being  male,  the  other  female,  which 
in  their  origin  not  being  effentially  joined,  God  after¬ 
wards  did  nothing  but  feparate  them. 

The  gods,  fays  Plato  in  his  Banquet ,  had  formed 
the  ftruCture  of  man  round,  with  two  bodies  and  two 
fexes.  This  fantaftic  being,  poffeffing  in  itfelf  the 
whole  human  fyftem,  was  endowed  with  a  gigantic 
force,  which  rendered  it  infolent,  infomuch  that  it 
refolved  to  make  war  againft  the  gods.  Jupiter,  ex- 
afperated,  was  going  to  deflroy  it ;  but,  ferry  at  the 
fame  time  to  annihilate  the  human  race,  he  fatisfied 
himfelf  with  debilitating  this  double  being,  by  disjoin¬ 
ing  the  male  from  the  female,  and  leaving  each  half  to 
fubfift  with  its  own  powers  alone.  He  afligned  to  Apollo 
the  tafk  of  repoliftiing  thefe  two  half  bodies,  and  of  ex¬ 
tending  their  fkins  fo  that  the  whole  furface  might  be 
covered.  Apollo  obeyed,  and  fattened  it  at  the  um¬ 
bilicus.  If  this  half  fhould  ftill  rebel,  it  was  once  more 
to  be  fubdivided  by  another  feCtion,  which  would  only 
leave  it  one  of  the  parts  of  which  it  was  then  conflitu- 
ted  ;  and  even  this  fourth  of  a  man  was  to*  be  annihi¬ 
lated,  if  it  fhould  perfift  in  its  obflinacy  and  mifehief. 
The  idea  of  thefe  androgynes  might  well  be  borrowed 
from  a  paflage  in  Mofes,  where  that  hiftorian  of  the 
birth  and  infancy  of  nature  deferibes  Adam  as  calling 
Eve  bone  of  his  bone  and  flefh  of  his  flefh.  However  this 
may  be,  the  fable  of  Plato  has  been  ufed  with  great 
ingenuity  by  a  French  poet,  who  has  been  rendered  al¬ 
moft  as  confpicuous  by  his  misfortunes  as  by  his  verfes. 
With  the  ancient  philofopher,  he  attributes  the  pro- 
penfity  which  attracts  one  of  the  fexes  towards  the  o- 
ther,  to  the  natural  ardour  which  each  half  of  the  an¬ 
drogynes  feels  for  reunion  ;  and  their  incanffancy,  to 
the  difficulty  which  each  of  the  feparated  parts  encoun¬ 
ters  in  its  efforts  to  recover  its  proper  and  original  half. 
If  a  woman  appears  to  us  amiable,  we  inftantly  ima¬ 
gine  her  to  be  that  moiety  with  whom  we  fhould  only 
have  conftituted  one  whole,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
infolence  of  our  original  double-fexed  progenitor. 

The  heart,  with  fond  credulity  imprefs’d, 

Tells  us  the  half  is  found,  and  hopes  for  reft; 

But  ’tis  our  curfe,  that  fad  experience  fliows. 

We  neither  find  our  half,  nor  gain  repofe. 

ANDROGYNOUS,  in  zoology,  an  appellation  gi¬ 
ven  to  animals  which  have  both  the  male  and  female 
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Android'*,  fex  In  the  fame  individual— In  botany,  the  term  is  ap-  clock-work.  It  was  divided  into  15  equal  parts,  which, 
plied  to  fuch  plants  as  bear  both  male  and  female  by  means  of  pegs  prefling  upon  the  ends  ot  indifferent 

£  .  1  r_ _ *  levers,  caufed  the  other  extremities  to  aicend.  seven 

of  thefe  levers  directed  the  fingers,  having  wires  and 
chains  affixed  to  their  afcending  extremities,  which 
being  attached  to  the  fingers,  caufed  them  afcend  in 
proportion  as  the  other  extremity  was  prefled  down  by 
the  motion  of  the  cylinder,  and  vice  verfa.  Thus  the 
afcent  or  defcent  of  one  end  of  a  lever  produced  a  fi- 
milar  afcent  or  defcent  in  the  correfponding  finger  by 
which  one  of  the  holes  of  the  flute  was  occafionally 
opened  or  flopped,  as  by  a  living  performer.  Three 
of  the  levers  lerved  to  regulate  the  ingrefs  of  the  air, 
being  contrived  fo  as  to  open  and  fhut,  by  means  of 
valves,  the  three  refcrvoirs  of  air  above  mentioned,  fo 
that  more  or  lefs  ftrength  might  be  given,  and  a  higher 
or  lower  note  produced,  as  occafion  required.  The  lips 
were,  by  a  fimilar  mechanifm,  direfted  by  four  levers, 
one  of  which  opened  them  to  give  the  air  a  freer  pal 


Androides 


flowers  on  the  fame  root. 

ANDROIDES,  in  mechanics,  a  human  figure, 
which,  by  certain  fprings  or  other  movements,  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  performing  fome  of  the  natural  motions  of  a 
living  man.  The  motions  of  the  human  body  are  more 
complicated,  and  consequently  more  difficult  to  be  imi¬ 
tated,  than  thofe  of  any  other  creature  j  whence  the 
conflru&ion  of  an  androides ,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
imitate  anv  of  t hefc  a£lions  with  tolerable  exa6fnefs,  is 
juftly  fuppofed  to  indicate  a  greater  (kill  in  mechanics 
than  any  other  piece  of  workmanffiip  whatever. 

A  very  remarkable  figure  of  this  kind  appeared  in 
Paris,  in  the  year  1738.  It  reprefented  a  flute  player, 
and  was  capable  of  performing  many  different  pieces 
of  mu  lie  on  the  German-flute  ;  which,  confidenng  the 
difficulty  of  blowing  that  inflrument,  the  different  con¬ 
tractions  of  the  lips  nectflary  to  produce  the  diftinChons 


traCtions  of  the  lips  necetiary  to  produce  tne  aimncuuu*  one  01  wn.u.  ^  ...  — 

between  the  high  and  low  notes,  and  the  complicated  fage ;  the  other  con  traded  them  j  the  third  drew  the  i 
morions  of  the  fineers  muft  appear  truly  wonderful.  backward,  and  the  fourth  pufhed  them  forward.  T  e 
S  machhe  X  the  inv^fion  of  M.  Vaucanfon,  lips  were  projefted  upon  that^part  of  jhedute  which 


member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  and 
particular  defeription  of  it  was  publillied  in  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Academy  for  that  year. 

The  figure  itfelf  was  about  five  feet  and  an  halt  in 
height,  fituated  at  the  end  of  an  artificial  rock,  and 
placed  upon  a  fquare  pedelfal  four  feet  and  an  half 
high  and  three  and  an  half  broad.  The  air  entered 
the  body  by  three  pipes  feparated  one  from  the  other. 
It  was  conveyed  to  them  by  nine  pair  of  befiows, 


receives  the  air  ;  and,  by  the  different  motions  already 
mentioned,  modified  the  tone  in  a  proper  manner.-*— * 
The  remaining  lever  was  employed  in  the  direftion  of 
the  tongue,  which  it  eafily  moved  fo  as  to  ffiutoropen 
the  mouth  of  the  flute. 

Thus  we  fee  how  all  the  motions  neceflary  for  a 
German  flute  player  could  be  performed  by  this  ma¬ 
chine  ;  but  a  confiderable  difficulty  (fill  remains,  name¬ 
ly,  how  to  regulate  thefe  motions  properly,  and  make 


^ fuc^-Tbi.  however. 

m  1P  pvDand  and  contract  regularly  in  fuc-  was  effeCted  by  the  following  fimple  method.  The 

rTffion  bv  means  of  an  axis  of  fleel  turned  round  by  extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  was  terminated  on 

fome  clock  work.  On  this  axis  were  different  protu-  the  right  fide  by  an  endlefs  lerew,  confifting  of  twelve 
Iterances  at  proper  diftances,  to  which  were  fixed  cords  threads,  each  placed  at  the  diftance  of  a  line  and  an 
,  J  rmllies  and  terminating  in  the  upper  half  from  the  other.  Above  this  fcrew  was  fixed  a 

board  "of  the  bellows,  fothat,  as  the  axis  turned,  thefe  pifcce  of  copper,  and  in  it :  a  fteel  pivot,  which,  ^  lnS 
boards  were  alternately  raifed  and  let  down.  A  con-  in  between  the  threads  of  the  fere w^ obliged  the  _cy- 
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trivauce  was  alfo  ufed  to  prevent  the  difagreeable  hii- 
fing  fluttering  noife  ufually  attending  the  motion  ot 
bellows.  This  was  by  making  the  cord,  by  which  the 
bellows  was  moved,  prefs,  in  its  defcent,  upon  one 
end  of  a  fmaller  lever,  the  other  end  of  which  afeend- 
inz  forced  open  the  final  1  leathern  valve  that  admitted 
.  &  •  11 _ ^  -Ml  onrrt  h^inor  rplaxed  bv 


finder  to  follow  the  threads,  and,  inftead  of  turning 
direflly  round,  it  was  continually  pufhed  to  one  fide. 
Hence,  if  a  lever  was  moved,  by  a  peg  placed  on  the 
cylinder,  in  any  one  revolution,  it  could  not  be  moved 
by  the  fame  peg  in  the  fucceeding  revolution,  becaufe 
the  peg  would  be  moved  a  line  and  an  half  beyond  it 


,ng  forced  open  the  ima by  by  ^lateral  motion  of  the  cylinder.  Thus,’  by  an 

t  tett  KiSrU  artificial  diCpoStk;  of  thefe  peg.  in  difcra.  ,a,,a  of 

the  aeiceni  01  ’ _ _ ™  hJpr  the  ftatue  was  made,  by  the  lucceflive 


tne  aeiceiu  ui  tut.  -  , 

air  was  forced  out.  Thus  the  bellows  performing  their 
fundlions  conftantly  without  the  leaft  hilling  or  other 
noife,  by  which  it  could  be  judged  in  what  manner  the 
air  was  conveyed  to  the  machine.  The  upper  boards 
of  three  of  the  pairs  of  bellows  were  prefled  down  by 
\  weight  of  four  pounds,  that  of  three  others  by  a 


the  cylinder,  the  ftatue  was  made,  by  the  fucceftive 
elevation  of  the  proper  levers,  to  exhibit  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  motions  of  a  flute-player,  to  the  admiration  of 
every  one  who  faw  it. 

The  conftrudtion  of  machines  capable  of  imitating 
even  the  mechanical  adlions  of  the  human  body,  (how 


“  3" o! t „  "XT  hoV of X ^  Si  but  wha,  ih.il  w,  liy  Of  one  c^bha. 

S*. by 7.S "„g bn,  .heir  own  .eight.  no.  only  of  i,ni,.,i„S  »&«»  of  ,h„  ktnd,  bu,  of 
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ig  ones  uy  uuumijj  w , 

The  three  tubes,  by  which  the  air  entered,  termina¬ 
ted  in  three  fmall  refervoirsin  the  trunk  of  the  figure. 
There  they  united,  and,  afcending  towards  the  throat, 
formed  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  which  terminated  in 
two  fmall  lips  adapted  in  fome  meafure  to  perform  their 
proper  fundions.  Within  this  cavity  alfo  was  a  fmall 
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ing  as  external  circumftances  require,  as  though  it  were 
endowed  with  life  and  reafon  ?  This,  neverthelels, 
has  been  done.  M.  de  Kempelen,  a  gentleman  of  I  ref- 
burg  in  Hungary,  excited  by  the  performances  of  M. 
de  Vaucanfon,  at  firft  endeavoured  to  imitate  them, 
and  at  laft  far  excelled  them.  This  gentleman  con- 


proper  funamn  .  h  .  .  *t  periods,  ftru&ed  an  Androides  capable  of  playing  at  chefs  !— 

moveable  tong  e,  °y  P .  J  ffP  P  t  £e  flute.  Every  one  who  is  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  this  game 

adThe  fineers  lips  and  tongue,  received  their  pro-  muft  know,  that  it  is  fo  far  from  being  mechanically 
pe^lireafons  by  means  of  a  fteel  cylinder  turned  by  performed,  as  to  require  a  greater  exertion  of  the  judg- 
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Androides.  ment  and  rational  faculties  than  is  fufficient  to  accom- 
plifh  many  matters  of  greater  importance.  An  attempt 
therefore  to  make  a  wooden  cheis-player,  muft  appear 
as  ridiculous  as  to  make  a  wooden  preacher  or  coun- 
fellor  of  (late.  That  this  machine  really  was  made, 
however,  the  public  have  had  ocular  demon  drat  ion. 
The  inventor  came  over  to  Britain  in  1783,  where  he 
remained  above  a  year  with  his  automaton. 

_  It  is  a  figure  as  large  as  life,  in  a  Turkifh  drers,  fit¬ 
ting  behind  a  table  with  doors,  of  three  feet  and  a  half 
in  length,  two  in  depth,  and  two  and  a  half  in  height. 
The  chair  on  which  it  fits  is  fixed  to  the  table,  which 
runs  on  four  wheels.  The  automaton  leans  its  right 
arm  on  the  table,  and  in  its  left  hand  holds  a  pipe  : 
with  this  hand  it  plays  after  the  pipe  is  removed.  A 
chefs  board  of  18  inches  is  fixed  before  it.  This  table, 
or  rather  cupboard,  contains  wheels,  levers,  cylinders, 
and  other  pieces  of  mechanifm  ;  all  which  are  publicly 
difplajed.  The  veftments  of  the  automaton  are  then 
lifted  over  its  head,  and  the  body  is  feen  full  of  fimiiar 
wheels  and  lever®.  There  is  a  little  door  in  its  thigh, 
which  is  likewife  opened  5  and  with  this,  and  the  table 
alfo  open,  and  the  automaton  uncovered,  the  whole  is 
wheeled  about  the  room.  The  doors  are  then  (hut, 
and  the  automaton  is  ready  to  play  }  and  it  always 
takes  the  firft  move. 

At  every  motion,  the  wheels  are  heard  }  the  image 
moves  its  head,  and  looks  over  every  part  of  the  chefs- 
board.  When  it  checks  the  queen,  it  (hakes  its  head 
twice,  and  thrice  in  giving  check  to  the  king.  It 
likewife  (hakes  its  head  when  a  falfe  move  is  made,  re¬ 
places  the  piece,  and  makes  its  own  move  \  by  which 
means  the  adverfary  lofes  one. 

Mr  de  Kempelen  remarks  as  the  mofrfurprifing  cir- 
cumftance  attending  his  automaton,  that  it  had  been 
exhibited  at  Prefbarg,  Vienna,  Paris  and  London,  to 
thoufands,  many  of  whom  were  mathematicians  and 
chefs-players,  and  yet  the  fecret  by  which  he  governed 
the  motion  of  its  arm  was  never  diicovered.  He  prided 
himfelf  folely  on  the  conftruiflion  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  by  which  the  arm  could  perforin  ten  or  twelve 
moves.  It  then  required  to  be  wound  up  like  a  watch, 
after  which  it  was  capable  of  continuing  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  of  motions. 

The  automaton  could  not  play  unjefs  Mr  de  Kem¬ 
pelen  or  his  fubftitute  was  near  it  to  direft  its  moves. 
A  fmall  fquare  box,  during  the  game,  was  frequently 
confulted  by  the  exhibitor  ;  and  herein  confided  the 
fecret,  which  he  faid  he  could  in  a  moment  commu¬ 
nicate.  He  who  could  beat  Mr  de  Kempelen  was, 
of  courfe,  certain  of  conquering  the  automaton.  It 
was  made  in  1769.  His  own  account  of  it  was: 
«  C’efl  une  bagatelle  qui  n’eil  pas  fans  merite  du  cote 
du  mechanjfme.  mais  les  effets  n’en  paroiflent  fi  mer- 
veilleux  que  par  la  hardiefife  de  Pid£e,  &  par  l’heureux 
choixdes  moyens  employes  pour  faire  illufion.” 

The  (trongeft  and  bed  armed  loadftone  was  allowed 
to  be  placed  on  the  machine  by  any  of  the  fpedlators. 

As  the  inventorof  this  admirable pieceof  mechannm 
hath  not  yet  thought  proper  to  communicate  to  the 
public  the  means  by  which  it  is  Equated,  it  is  ui  vain 
for  any,  except  thofe  who  are  exquifitely  (killed  in  me¬ 
chanics,  to  form  conjeaures  concerning  them.— Many 
other  curious  imitations  of  the  human  body,  as  well  as 
that  of  other  animals,  have  been  exhibited,  though  none 


of  them  equal  to  the  lad  mentioned  one.  See  the  ar-  Androlepty 
tide  Automaton.  II 

ANDROLEPSY,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an  action  Androme- 
allowed  by  the  Athenians  againfl  fuch  as  protected 
perfons  guilty  of  murder.  The  relations  of  the  decea- 
fed  were  empowered  to  feize  three  men  in  the  city  cr 
houfe  whither  the  malefador  had  fled,  till  he  were  ei¬ 
ther  furrendered,  or  fatisfadion  made  fome  way  or  o- 
ther  for  the  murder. 

ANDROMACHE,  the  wife  of  the  valiant  Hedor, 

•the  mother  of  Aftyanax,  and  daughter  of  Eton  king 
of  Thebes  in  Cilicia.  After  the  death  of  Hedor  and 
the  deftrudion  of  Troy,  fhe  married  Pyrrhus,  and  af¬ 
terwards  Helenas  the  ion  of  Priam,  with  whom  (he 
reigned  over  part  of  Epirus. 

ANDROMEDA,  in  affronomy,  a  northern  con- 
(lellation,  behind  Pegafus,  Cafliopeia,  and  Perfeus.  It 
reprefents  the  figure  of  a  woman  chained  \  and  is 
fabled  to  have  been  formed  in  memory  of  Andromeda, 
daughter  of  Gepheus  and  Caffiopeia,  the  wife  of  Per¬ 
feus,  by  whom  fhe  had  been  delivered  from  a  fea  monfler, 
to  which  (lie  had  been  expofed  to  be  devoured  for  her 
mother’s  pride.  Minerva  tranflated  her  into  the  heavens.. 

The  Ears  in  the  conftellation  Andromeda  in  Ptole¬ 
my’s  catalogue  are  23,  in  Tycho’s  22,  in  Bayer’s  27,, 
in  Mr  Flamfted’s  no  lefs  than  84.  . 

Andromeda,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  tragedy  of 
Euripides,  admired  by  the  ancients  above  all  the  other 
compofitions  of  that  poet,  but  now  loft. 

It  was  the  reprefentation  of  this  play,  in  a  hot  Turn- 
mer  day,  that  occafioned  that  epidemic  fever,  or  phren- 
zy,  for  which  the  Abderites  are  often  mentioned, 
wherein  they  walked  about  thefireets,  rehearfmgverfes, 
and  acling  parts  of  this  piece.  *See  Abdera. 

Andromeda,  or  Mafjh  Cyflu r  ;  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of’ 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
1 8th  order,  Biccrnes.  The  chara£lers  are  :  The  calyx 
is  a  quinquepartite  perianthium,  fmall,  coloured,  and 
perfiftent :  The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  campanulated, 
and  quinquefid,  with  reflected  divifions  :  The  JJaimna 
confift  of  ten  Tubulated  filaments,  fhorter  than  the  co¬ 
rolla  }  the  antherte  two-horned  and  nodding :  Fhe  pi* 

Jlillum  has  a  roundifh  germen  \  a  cylindric  ftyl us  larger 
than  the  (lamina,  and  perfiftent  \  and  an  obtufe  (ligma  : 

The  pcricarpium  is  a  roundifh  five-cornered  capfule, 
with  five  cells  and  five  valves  :  The  feeds  are  very  mr 
merous,  roundifh  and  glofTy. 

Species .  1.  The  polifolia  is  a  low  plant,  growing 

naturally  in  bogs  in  the  northern  countries.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficultly  preferved  in  gardens  \  and  being  a  plant  of  no 
great  beauty,  is  feldoin  cultivated.  2.  The  mariana,  a 
native  of  North  America.  It  is  a  low  (hrub,  (ending 
out  many  woody  (talks  from  the  root,  which  are  gar¬ 
ni  filed  with  oval  leaves  placed  alternately  5  the  flowers 
are  collected  in  fmall  hunches,  are  of  an  herbaceous  co¬ 
lour,  and  (haped  like  thofe  pf  the  (Ira  wherry -tree.  They 
appear  in  June  and  July.  3.  The  paniculata*  is  a  na-  Hats 
live  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  growing  in  moift  places,  xxix. 
The  plants  ufually  arrive  at  the  height  of  ten  feet, 
with  thin  leaves  fet  alternately,  and  having  their  edges 
finely  ferrated.  The  flowers  are  tubulous,  fmall,  and  ot 
a  greenifc  white,  clofely  fet  horizontally  on  one  fide  of 
the  (lender  (talks.  Thefe  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  ber¬ 
ries,  which  open  when  ripe  5  and  divide  into  five Jec- 

;  5  G  2 
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AndrometU  tions,  inclofing  many  fmall  feeds.  4.  The  arborea  is 
||  a  native  of  the  fame  countries,  where  it  is  called  the 
Androna.  forrel-iree,  It  grows  to  the  height  of  20  feet,  with  a 
v  v— -  trunk  ufually  five  or  fix  inches  thick.  The  branches 

are  ilender,  thick  fet  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  pear- 
tree.  From  the  ends  of  the  branches  proceed  many 
ilender  ftalks,  on  one  fide  of  which  hang  many  fmall 
white  flowers  like  thofe  of  the  ft  raw  berry  tree.  5.  The 
calyculaia  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  likewife  of  North 
America,  it  grows  on  mofTy  land,  and  is  therefore 
very  difficult  to  keep  in  gardens.  The  leaves  are  fha- 
pcd  like  thofe  of  the  box-tree,  and  are  of  the  fame  con¬ 
fidence,  having  feveral  fmafl  pundlures  on  them.  The 
flowers  grow  in  fhort  fpike*  from  the  extremity  of  the 
branches.  They  are  produced  fingle  between  two 
leaves,  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  a  cylindrical  or  pit¬ 
cher  like  ihape.  There  arc  ten  other  fpecie*. 

Propagation  and  culture .  All  thefe  forts,  except 
four,  are  hardy  plants.  The  fourth  fpecies  requires 
to  be  fheltered  from  froft  in  winter,  but  in  the  fu miner 
fhould  be  frequently  watered. 

The  above  plants  fucceed  beft  upon  boggy  and  m  ift 
grounds.  You  muft  procure  the  feeds  from  the  places 
where  they  grow  naturally  ;  a  year  before  which  a 
bo'rgy  or  the  moifteft  part  of  vour  garden  ftiould  be 
dug,  and  the  foots  of  all  weeds  cleared  off.  As  the  weeds 
begin  to  rife,  fo  conftantly  fhould  the  ground  be  again 
dug,  and  fea  or  drift  fand  fhould  be  plentifully  mixed 
with  the  natural  foil.  By  this  management,  till  the 
feeds  arrive,  the  ground  being  made  tolerably  fine,  the 
feeds  fhould  be  Town  very  (hallow  in  the  moift  or  boggy 
land  y  or  if  the  land  fhould  be  fo  boggy  that  it  cannot 
be  eafily  worked  fo  as  to  be  proper  for  the  reception 
of  the  feeds,  then  let  a  fufficient  quantity  of  foil  from 
a  frefh  pafture,  mixed  with  drift  fand,  be  laid  over  the 
bog,  and  let  the  feeds  be  fown  therein.  The  bog  will 
in  time  abforb  this  foil,  but  the  feeds  will  come  up  ; 
and  this  is  the  mod  effeftual  method  of  procuring 
plants  of  this  kind  from  feeds.  The  firft  year  after  they 
come  up  they  fhould  be  (haded  in  very  hot  weather  5 
and  after  that  they  will  require  little  or  no  care.  Ano¬ 
ther  method  of  increafing  thefe  flirubs,  is  by  layers  or 
fuckers  •,  fo  that  whoever  has  not  the  conveniency  of 
procuring  the  feeds  from  abroad,  fhould  get  a  plant  or 
two  of  the  fort  he  mod  likes.  Thefe  he  fhould  plant 
in  a  boggy  fituation,  and  in  a  very  little  time  he  will 
have  increafe  enough  ;  for  they  throw  out  fuckers  in 
prodigious  plenty,  and,  if  they  like  the  fituation,  to  a 
great  diftance.  Thefe  may  be  taken  off,  and  planted 
where  they  are  to  remain. 

ANDRON,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  denotes  the  a- 
partment  in  houfes  defigned  for  the  ufe  of  men  5  in 
which  fe»fe  it  ftands  oppofed  to  Gynaceum. — The 
Greeks  alfo  gave  their  dining-rooms  the  title  of  andron , 
becaufe  the  women  had  no  admittance  to  feafts  with 

the  men.  a 

ANDRONA,  in  ancient  writers,  denotes  a  ftreet, 
or  public  place,  where  people  met  and  converfed  toge¬ 
ther.  In  fome  writers,  androna  is  more  exprefly  uled 


for  the  fpace  between  two  houfes  \  in  which  fenfe  the 
Greeks  alfo  ufe  the  term  an fyenrxs,  for  the  way  or  paf 
fage  between  two  apartments. 

Androna  is  alfo  ufed,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  for 
that  part  in  churches  deftined  for  the  men.  Anciently 
it  was  the  cuftom  for  the  men  and  women  to  have  lepa- 
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rate  apartments  in  places  of  worfhip,  where  they  per¬ 
formed  their  devotions  afunderj  which  method  is^ftiil 
religioufly  oblerved  in  the  Greek  church.  The  ctvd^v,  ^ 
or  andronay  was  in  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  church,  and 
the  womens  apartment  on  the  northern. 

ANDRONICUS  I.  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  caufed 
Alexius  II.  who  had  been  put  under  his  care,  to  be, 
ftrangled,  and  then  took  pofltflion  of  the  throne  or 
Constantinople  in  1183  :  but  the  people,  becoming  ex- 
afperated  at  his  cruelties,  proclaimed  Ifaac  Angeleus 
emperor,  and  put  Andronicus  in  irons  :  they  then 
thrull  out  his  eyes ;  and  having  led  him  through  the 
city  in  an  ignominious  manner,  hanged  him. 

Andronicus  of  Cyrrhus,  built  at  Athens  an  octagon 
tower,  with  figures  carved  on  each  fide,  reprdenting 
the  eight  principal  winds.  A  brafs  triton  at  the  fum- 
mit,  with  a  rod  in  its  hand,  turned  round  by  the  wind, 
pointed  to  the  quarter  from  whence  it  blew.  From 
this  model  is  derived  the  cuftom  of  placing  weather¬ 
cocks  on  ileeples. 

ANDROPHAGI,  in  ancient  geography,  the  name 
of  a  nation  whofe  country,  according  to  Herodotus, 
was  adjacent  to  Scythia.  Their  name,  compounded  of 
two  Greek  words,  fignifies  man-eaters,  Herodotus 
does  not  inform  us  whether  their  manner  of  fubfifting 
correfponded  with  their  name  ;  whether  they  were  fo 
favage  as  to  eat  human  fleih.  See  the  article  An- 
thropophagi.  They  are  reprefented,  however,  as 
the  moft  barbarous  and  fierce  of  all  nations.  They 
were  not  governed  by  laws  j  the  care  of  their  cattle 
was  their  chief  employment.  Their  drefs  was  like 
that  of  the  Scythians ;  and  they  had  a  language  pecu¬ 
liar  to  themfelves. 

ANDROPOGON,  or  ManVbeard,  in  botany  : 
A  genus  of  the  monoecia  order,  belonging  to  the  po- 
lygamia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  4th  order,  Gramina.  The  hermaphrodite  calyx 
is  a  one  flowered  bivalved  glume  :  The  corolla  is  a 
bivalved  glume  awn'd  at  the  bafe:  The  Jlamina  con- 
fift  of  three  capillary  filaments  $  the  antherae  are  oblong 
and  bifurcated  :  The  pijiillum  has  an  oval  germen  j 
with  two  capillary  fly  li  coalefced,  and  villous  ftigmata  : 
There  is  no  pericarpium  :  The  feed  is  one,  fofitary, 
and  covered.  The  male  calyx,  corolla  and  ftamina, 
the  fame  with  the  hermaphrodite  y  but  the  corolla 
without  the  awn. — There  are  above  18  fpecies.  Of 
thefe  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  nardus,  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  Indian  nard  or  fpikenard  of  the  (hops.  The 
fpikenard,  as  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  is  a  con¬ 
geries  of  fmall  fibres  ifluing  from  one  head,  and  mat¬ 
ted  clofe  together,  fo  as  to  form  a  bunch  about  the  fize 
of  the  finger,  with  fome  fmall  firings  at  the  oppofite 
end  of  the  head.  The  matted  fibres  (which  are  the 
parts  chofen  for  medicinal  purpofes)  are  fuppofed  by 
fome  to  be  the  head  or  fpike  of  the  plant,  by  others 
the  root  :  they  feem  rather  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
withered  ftalks,  or  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  :  fometimes 
entire  leaves  and  pieces  of  ftalks  are  found  among 
them  :  we  likewife  now  and  then  meet  with  a  number 
of  thefe  bunches  ifluing  from  one  root.  Spikenard  has 
a  warm,  pungent,  bitterifh  tafte  5  and  a  ftrong  not 
very  agreeable  fmell.  It  is  ftomachic  and  carmina¬ 
tive  y  and  faid  to  be  alexipharmac,  diuretic  and  em- 
menagogue  ;  but  at  prefent  it  is  very  little  employed. 
ANDROS,  one  of  the  ancient  Cyclades,  lying  be- 
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tween  Tenedos  and  Euboea  :  being  one  mile  diftant 
from  the  former,  and  ten  from  the  latter.  The  an¬ 
cients  gave  it  various  names,  viz.  Cauros,  Lafia,  No- 
nagria,  Epagris,  Antandros,  and  Hydrufia.  The 
name  of  Andros  is  received  from  one  Andreus,  ap¬ 
pointed,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  by  Rhada- 
manthus,  one  of  the  generals,  to  govern  the  Cyclades, 
after  they  had  of  their  owft  accord  fubmitted  to  him. 
As  to  the  name  of  Antandros.  the  fame  author  tells 
us,  that  Afcanius  the  fon  of  ^Eneas  being  taken  pri- 
foner  by  the  Pelagians,  gave  them  this  ifland  for  his 
ranfom,  which  on  that  account  was  called  Antandros , 
or  ‘  delivered  for  one  man.'  The  name  of  Hydrufia  it 
obtained  in  common  with  other  places  well  fupplied 
with  water.  It  had  formerly  a  city  of  great  note, 
bearing  the  fame  name,  and  fituated  very  advanta- 
geoufly  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  which  commanded  the 
whole  coaft.  In  this  city,  according  to  Strabo  and 
Pliny,  flood  a  famous  temple  dedicated  to  Bacchus. 
Near  this  temple,  Mutianus,  as  quoted  by  Pliny,  tells 
Us,  there  was  a  fpring  called  the  gift  of  Jupiter  ;  the 
Water  of  which  had  the  tafte  of  wine  in  the  month  of 
January,  during  the  feafls  of  Bacchus  which  lafled  fe- 
ven  days.  The  fame  author  adds,  that  the  waters,  if 
carried  to  a  place  whence  the  temple  could  not  be  feen, 
loft  their  miraculous  tafte.  Paula nius  makes  no  men¬ 
tion  of  this  fpring  ;  but  fays,  that,  during  the  feaft  of 
Bacchus,  wine  flowed,  or  was  at  leaf!  by  the  Andrians 
believed  to  flow,  from  the  temple  of  that  god.  The 
priefts,  no  doubt,  found  their  account  in  keeping  up 
this  belief,  by  conveying,  through  fecret  conduits,  a 
great  quantity  of  wine  into  the  temple* 

The  Andrians  were  the  firft  of  all  the  iflanders  who 
joined  the  Perflans  at  the  time  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  ; 
and  therefore  Themiftocies,  after  the  vidtory  at  Sala- 
mis,  refolved  to  attack  the  city  of  Andros,  and  oblige 
the  inhabitants  to  pay  large  contributions  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  his  fleet.  Having  landed  his  men  on  the 
ifland,  he  lent  heralds  to  the  magiftr&tes,  acquainting 
them,  that  the  Athenians  were  coming  againft  them 
with  two  powerful  divinities,  perfuajton  and  force  \  and 
therefore  they  mull  part  with  their  money  by  fair 
means  or  foul.  The  Andrians  replied,  that  they  hke- 
Wife  had  two  mighty  deities,  who  were  very  fond  of 
their  ifland,  viz.  poverty  and  tmpojfibility ;  and  therefore 
could  give  no  money.  Themiftocies,  not  fatisfied  with 
this  anfwer,  laid  flege  to  the  town  ;  which  he  proba¬ 
bly  made  himfelf  matter  of  and  deftroyed,  as  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  Plutarch,  that  Pericles,  a  few  years  after, 
fent  thither  a  colony  of  250  Athenians.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  foon  retaken  by  the  Perflans  j  and,  on  the  over- 
throw  of  that  empire  by  Alexander  the  Great,  fubmit¬ 
ted  to  him,  along  with  the  other  tflands.  On  his  death 
it  fided  with  Antigonus,  who  was  driven  out  by  qole- 
my.  The  fucceffors  of  the  laft  mentioned  prince  held 
it  to  the  times  of  the  Romans  ;  when  Altai  us,  king  of 
Pergamus,  befieged  the  metropolis  at  the  head  of  a 
Roman  army  ;  and,  having  taken  it,  was  by  themput 
in  pofleflion  of  the  whole  ifland.  Upon  the  death  of 
Attains,  the  republic  claimed  this  ifland  as  well  as  Ins 
other  dominions,  in  virtue  of  his  laft  wil  . 

Andros  is  now  fubjeft  to  the  Turks ;  and  contains  a 
town  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  great  many  vi  lages. 
is  the  moil  fruitful  ifland  in  all  the  Archipelago  and 
yields  a  great  quantity  of  filk.  There  are  faid  to  b 
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about  6000  inhabitants,'  befides  thofe  of  the  villages  Andros 
Arni  and  Amoldeos,  who  are  about  two  hundred, 
have  a  different  language  andcuftoms,  and  are  called  Andrum* 
Albanois .  There  are  feven  monafleries,  a  great  num-  ^ 

her  of  churches,  and  a  cathedral  for  the  bifhops  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  perfuaflon  ;  but  moil  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  of  the  Greek  communion*  The  Jefuits 
had  a  houfe  and  a  church  in  this  ifland  ;  but  they  were 
forced  to  quit  them  lo:jg  ago.  Here  are  fome  delightful 
valleys  ;  but  the  air  is  bad,  and  the  water  of  the  city 
worfe.  The  women  would  be  agreeable  enough,  if 
it  was  not  for  their  drefs,  which  is  very  unbecoming  ; 
for  they  fluff  out  their  clothes  without  the  leaft  regard 
to  their  fliape  :  but  the  Albanefe  women  make  amuck 
better  appearance.  The  peafants  make  wicker  baf- 
kets,  wherewith  they  fupply  the  greateil  part  of  the 
Archipelago.  They  have  all  forts  of  game  in  the 
woods  and  mountain*,  but  know  not  how  to  take 
them  for  Want  of  guns.  Their  principal  food  is  goats 
flefh  ;  for  there  is  no  fiih  to  be  met  with  on  their  coaftiv 
When  they  are  flek,  they  are  obliged  to  let  the  difeafe 
take  its  natural  courfe,  having  neither  phyfleian  nor 
furgeon  on  the  ifland.  A  cadi,  aflilled  by  a  few  of 
the  principal  perfons  of  the  ifland,  has  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  civil  affairs,  and  his  refidence  is  in  the  caflle 
an  aga,  who  prefides  over  the  military  force,  lives  in 
a  tower  without  the  city.  About  two  miles  from 
the  prefent  town  are  ftill  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  a 
ftrong  wall  with  the  fragments  of  many  columns, 
chapiters,  bafes,  broken  ftatues,  and  feveral  inferip- 
tions,  fome  of  which  mention  the  fenate  and  people  of 
Andros,  and  the  priefts  of  Bacchus  ;  from  which  it 
is  probable,  that  this  was  the  fite  of  the  ancient  city* 

E.  Long.  25.  30.  N.  Lat.  37.  50. 

ANDROS  (anc.  geog.),  an  ifland  in  the  Irifh  fea 
(Pliny),  called  Hedros  by  Ptolemy  :  Now  Bardfey , 
diftant  about  a  mile  from  the  coaft  of  North  Wales. 

ANDROSACE  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  or¬ 
der  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  21ft  order, 

Precise.  The  effentia!  characters  are,  The  male  calyx 
is  five-leav’d;  the  corolla  is  five-petalM  ;  the  ftamina 
are  five,  inferted  on  the  rudiment  of  the  ftylus:  The 
female  calyx  is  five-leav’d  ;  the  corolla  is  wanting  ;  the 
ftyli  are  three  ;  the  capfule  is  trilocular  ;  the  feeds 
are  two.  Of  this  genus  Dr  Linnseus  reckons  fix. 

Species .  1.  The  maxima  grows  naturally  in  Auftria 
and  Bohemia,  among  the  corn.  It  hath  broad  leaves, 
which  fpread  near  the  ground  ;  from  the  centre  of  thefe 
the  footftalks  arife,  which  are  terminated  by  an  umbel 
of  white  flowers  like  thofe  of  the  auricula.  Thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  April  and  May,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  June ; 
foon  after  which  the  plants  perifli.  2.  The  feptentrio- 
nalis,  villofa,  carnea,  and  lacftea,  grow  naturally  on 
the  Alps  and  Helvetian  mountains,  as  alfo  in  Siberia* 

They  are  much  fmallerthan  the  former,  feldom  grow¬ 
ing  more  than  three  inches  high.  Of  the  other  fpecies 
called  the  elongate ,  we  have  no  particular  defcription. 

Culture .  Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  Town  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  otherwife  they 
feldom  come  up  the  fame  year.  If  permitted  to  fcat- 
ter,  they  will  grow  better  than  when  they  are  fowti. 

ANDRUM,  a  kind  of  Hydrocele,  to  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Malabar  are  very  fubjedl. — Its  origin  is  derived 
from  the  yitious  quality  of  the  country  waters,  impreg¬ 
nated 
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And iy ala  Dated  with  corrofive  muriatic  faits,  the  fource  of  mod 
||  other  difeafes  that  infeft  the  Malabarians.  Its  figns, 
Anduze.  or  fymptoms,  are  an  eryfipelas  of  the  fcrotum,  return¬ 
ing  every  new  moon,  by  which  the  lymphatics,  being 
eroded,  pour  a  ferous  faline  humour  into  the  cavity  ot 
the  fcrotum.  The  andrnm  is  incurable  }  thofe  once 
feized  with  it  have  it  for  life  :  but  it  is  not  dangerous, 
nor  very  troublefome,  to  thofe  ufed  to  it  j  tho’  fome- 
times  it  degenerates  into  an  hy  drofarcocele.  The  me¬ 
thod  of  pievc  nticn  is  by  a  heap  of  fand  fetched  from  a 
river  of  the  province  Mangatti,  and  ftrowed  in  the 
well'.  This  is  pra&ifed  by  the  rich.  As  to  the  cure, 
they  have  only  a  palliatne  one  j  which  is  by  inciflon, 
or  tapping,  and  drawing  off  the  water  from  the  Icro- 
tum,  once  in  a  month  or  two. 

ANDRYALA,  Downy  sow  thistle  :  A  genus 
of  the  polygamia  sequalis  order  belonging  to  the  fyn- 
genefia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  49th  order,  CompoJiUefemijlofculus. 
The  effential  chara£ler>  are  :  The  receptacle  is  villous  ; 
the  calyx  is  many  parted,  fubequal,  and  rounded  j 
and  the  pappus  is  Ample  2nd  fefTile. 

Species .  I.  The  integrifolia  is  an  annual  plant, 
growing  naturally  in  the  foutfi  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy.  It  riles  to  the  height  of  a  foot  and  an  half, 
with  woolly  branching  ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produ¬ 
ced  in  fmall  cluflers  at  the  top  of  the  Stalks.  They  are 
yellow,  and  Hke  thofe  of  the  fow-thiftle  ;  f©  do  not 
make  any  great  appearance.  2.  The  raguflna  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  leaves  are  ^  ex¬ 
tremely  white,  and  much  indented  on  their  edges.  1  he 
flower-ftalks  grow  about  a  foot  high,  having  fmall 
clufters  of  yellow  flowers,  which  appear  in  July.  I  he 
feeds  fometimes  ripen  in  Britain,  but  not  always.  3. The 
lanata  is  a  native  of  Sicily  and  of  the  country  round 
Montpelier.  The  lower  leaves  are  indented  and 
woolly,  but  thole  on  theflalks  are  entire.  It  feldomrifes 
more  than  a  foot  high,  fupportinga  few  yellow  flowers 
at  top.  4.  The  iinuata  grows  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal  :  the  leaves  are  broader,  longer,  and  moredowny, 
than  either  of  the  other  forts  \  the  flower-ftalks  rifing 
more  than  a  foot  high.  They  branch  into  feveral 
foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  one  large  yellow  flower, 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  haw  kweed,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
oblong  black  feeds  covered  with  down. 

Culture .  All  thefe  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn,  wherethey  are 
to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other  culture  than  to 
thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  to  keep  them 
free  from  weeds.  The  third  fort  mud  have  a  light 
dry  foil,  or  it  will  not  live  in  this  country. 

ANDUXAR,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Andalufta, 
in  Spain,  feated  on  the  Guadalquiver.  It  is  pretty 
large,  indifferently  rich,  and  defended  by  a  good 
caftle  It  is  adorned  with  handfome  churches  and  leve- 
ral  religious  houfes,  and  inhabited  by  many  families  of 
high  rank.  The  land  about  it  abounds  in  corn,  wine, 
oil,  honey,  and  fruit  of  all  forts  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  filk.  W.  Dong.  4*  2. 
N.  Lat.  37.  45. 

ANDUZE,  a  town  of  France  m  lower  Languedoc, 
feated  on  the  river  Gardon.  It  carries  on  a  confider- 
able  trade  in  ferges  and  woollen  cloth.  E.  Long.  3* 

N.  Lat.  43.  39. 
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ANEAU  (Bartholomew),  a  native  of  Bourges  in 
France,  a  man  of  eminent  learning  in  the  16th  century,  || 
educated  under  Melchior  Volmar.  He  was  profeffor  at  Anemome 
Lyons,  where  he  propagated  the  dobirines  of  the  Rc-  t  ter- 
formation  lecretly  for  a  long  time  :  but  on  the  feftival 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament  1565,  as  the  proceflion  was 
palling  on  towards  the  college,  there  was  a  large  ftone 
thrown  from  one  ot  the  windows  upon  the  Hoft  and 
prieft  who  carried  it.  The  people,  enraged  at  this, 
broke  into  the  college,  and  atlaffmated  Mr  Aneau, 
whom  they  imagined  to  have  been  the  occaflon,  and 
the  college  itfelf  was  Ihut  up  next  day  by  order  ot  the 
city. 

ANECDOTE,  Anecdota,  a  term  uftd  by  fome 
authors,  for  the  titles  of  Secret  Hijhries  ;  but  it  more 
properly  denotes  a  relation  of  detached  and  luterelling 
particulars.  The  word  Greek  is  y-vix-^Tu,  q.  d.  things 
not  yet  known  or  hitherto  kept  fecret.  Procopius  gives 
this  title  to  a  book  which  he  publilhed  againll  Juftini- 
an  and  his  wife  Theodora  ;  and  he  icems  to  be  the  on¬ 
ly  per  (on  among  the  ancients  who  has  represented 
princes  fuch  as  they  are  in  their  domeltic  relation.- 
Varillas  has  publilhed  Anecdotes  of  the  Loufe  of  Me- 
dicis. 

Anecdotes  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  fuch 
works  of  the  ancients  as  have  not  yet  been  publilhed. 

In  which  fenfe,  M.  Muratori  gives  the  name  /inecdota 
Grarca  to  feveral  writings  of  the  Greek  fathers,  found 
in  the  libraries,  and  firft  publiflied  by  him. — IJ .  Martene 
has  given  a  ^Thejaurus  /inecdotarum  A  onus,  in  folio, 

5  vols. 

ANEE,  in  commerce,  a  imafure  for  grain,  uied 
in  fome  provinces  of  France.  At  Lyons,  it  lignifies 
alfo  a  certain  quantity  of  wine,  which  is  the  load  an 
afs  can  carry  at  one*;  j  which  is  fixed  at  So  Englilh 
quarts,  wine  meafure. 

ANEMOMETER,  in  mechanics,  implies  a  machine 
for  meafuring  the  force  and  velocity  ot  the  wind. 

Various  machines  of  this  kind  have  been  invented 
at  different  times,  and  by  different  perfons.  1  he  fol¬ 
lowing  has  been  often  experienced,  and  found  to  an- 
fwer  the  intention. 

An  open  frame  of  wood,  ABCDEFGHI*,^  is  fup-  •  pjatc 
ported  by  the  fhafe  or  arbor  1.  in  the  two  crofs-pieces  XXIX. 
H  K,  L  M,  is  moved  a  horizontal  axis  QJVI,  by  means  6g.  3- 
of  the  four  fails,  ah ,  cm ,  Of ,  ghf  expofed  to  the  wind 
in  a  proper  manner.  Upon  this  axis  is  fixed  a  cone  of 
wood,  MNO  $  upon  whic  h,  as  the  fails  move  round,  a 
weight  R,  or  S,  is  raifed  by  a  lirir g  round  its  fuper- 
ficies,  proceeding  from  the  fmaller  co  the  larger  end 
N  O.  Upon,  this  larger  end  or  bale  of  the  cone,  is 
fixed  a  rocket  wheel  kf  in  whole  teeth  the  click  X 
falls,  to  prevent  any  retrograde  motion  from  the  de-^ 
pending  weight. 

The  ftrudture  of  this  machine  fufhciently  {hows  that 
it  may  be  accommodated  to  eftimate  the  variable  force 
of  the  wind  ;  becaufe  the  force  of  the  weight  will  con¬ 
tinually  increafe  as  the  firing  advances  on  the  conical 
furface,  by  acting  at  a  greater  difiance  from  the  axis 
of  motion  ;  confequently,  if  fuch  a  weight  be  added 
on  the  fmaller  part  M,  as  will  juft  keep  the  machine 
in  equilibrio  in  the  weakeft  wind,  the  weight  to  be 
raifed,  as  the  wind  becomes  ftronger,  will  be  increafed 
in  proportion,  and  the  diameter  of  the  cone  N  O  may 

be 
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and  rot  the  dung  and  turf,  and  to  let  it  have  the  ad-  Anemone, 
vantages  of  the  tree  air.  In  doing  this  work,  be  care-  v  1 
ful  to  rake  out  all  great  ftones,  and  break  the  clods  ; 
but  by  no  means  fift  or  fcreen  the  earth,  which  has  been 
found  very  hurtful  to  many  forts  of  roots.  This  earth 
fhould  be  mixed  twelve  months  before  it  is  ufed,  if  pof- 
fibie  :  but  if  conftrained  to  ufe  it  fooner,  it  muft  be  the 
oftencr  turned  over,  to  mellow  and  break  the  clods  ; 
obierving  to  rake  out  all  the  parts  of  the  green  fwaird 
that  are  not  quite  rotten,  before  it  is  ufed,  as  they  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  roots  if  fufFered  to  remain.  The 
beginning  of  September  is  a  proper  iealbn  to  prepare 
the  beds  for  planting,  which  (if  in  a  wet  foil)  fhould  be 
railed  with  this  fort  of  earth  fix  or  eight  inches  above 
the  iurface  of  the  ground,  laying  at  the  bottom  fome 
of  the  ratings  cf  the  heap  to  drain  off  the  moifture  *, 
but,  in  a  dry  foil,  three  inches  above  the  furface  will  be 
futficient  :  this  compoft  fhould  be  laid  at  lead  two  feet 
and  a  half  thick,  and  in  the  bottom  there  fhould  be  a- 
bout  four  or  five  inches  of  rotten  neats  dung,  or  the 
rotten  dung  of  an  old  melon  or  cucumber  bed.  The 
beds  mult  be  laid  (if  in  a  wet  foil)  a  little  round,  to 
fiioot  off  the  water  ;  but  in  a  dry  one,  nearer  to  a  le¬ 
vel.  In  wet  land,  where  the  beds  are  raifed  above  the 
furface,  it  will  be  proper  to  fill  up  the  paths  between 
them,  in  winter,  either  with  rotten  tan  or  dung,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  froit  from  penetrating  into  the  fides  of  the  beds 
which  other  wife  may  dellroy  their  roots.  The  earth 
fhould  be  laid  in  the  beds  at  leaft  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  before  the  roots  are  planted,  and  a  longer  time 
would  be  yet  better,  that  it  may  fettle ;  and  when  they 
are  planted,  ftir  the  upper  part  of  the  foil  about  fix 
inches  deep,  with  a  i'pade  ;  then  rake  it  even  and 
fmooth,  and  with  a  dick  draw  lines  each  way  of  the 
bed  at  fix  inches  diftance,  fo  that  the  whole  maybe  in 
fquares,  that  the  roots  may  be  planted  regularly  :  then 
with  three  fingers  make  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  each 
fquare,  about  three  inchesdeep,  laying  therein  a  root  with 
the  eye  uppermoft  ;  and  when  the  bed  is  finifhed,  with 
the  head  of  a  rake  draw  the  earth  fmooth,  fo  as  to  co¬ 
ver  the  crown  of  the  roots  about  two  inches  thick. 

The  belt  ftafon  for  planting  thefe  roots,  if  for  for¬ 
ward  flowers,  is  about  the  latter  end  of  September, 
and  for  thofe  of  a  middle  feafon  any  time  in  October; 
but  obferve  to  perform  this  work,  if  poffible,  at  or  near 
the  time  of  lome  gentle  fhowers  ;  for  if  planted  when 
the  ground  is  perfectly  dry,  and  there  fliould  no  rain 
fall  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  after,  the  roots  will  be 
very  apt  to  grow  mouldy  upon  the  crown  ;  and  if  once 
they  get  this  diftemper,  they  feldom  come  to  good  after* 

As  all  the  fine  varieties  of  thele  flowers  were  firft 
obtained  from  feeds,  fo  no  good  florifi  that  hath  garden- 
room  fliould  neglect  to  fow  them  ;  in  order  to  which, 
he  fliould  provide  himfelf  with  a  quantity  of  good  roots 
of  the  fingle  (or  what  the  gardeners  call  poppy)  anemo- 
nies,  of  the  bed  colours,  and  fuch  as  have  ftrong  ftems 
and  large  flowers,  but  efpecially  fuch  as  have  more 
leaves  than  common,  and  alfo  other  good  properties  : 
thefe  fliould  be  planted  early,  that  they  may  have 
ftrength  to  produce  good  feeds,  which  will  be  ripe  in 
three  weeks  or  a  month's  time  after  the  flowers  are  pafl  ; 


in  comparifon  to  that  of  the  fmaller  end  at 
the  ftrongefl  wind  ffiall  but  juft  raife  the 
weight  at  the  greater  end. 

If,  for  example,  the  diameter  of  the  axis  be  to  that 
of  the  bafe  of  the  cone  N  O  as  1  to  28  ;  then,  if  S 
be  a  weight  of  one  pound  at  M  on  the  axis,  it  will  be 
equivalent  to  28  pounds  when  raifed  to  the  greater 
end  :  if  therefore,  when  the  wind  is  weakeft,  it  fup 
ports  one  pound  on  the  axis,  it  muft  be  28  times  as 
ftrong  to  raife  the  weight  to  the  bafe  of  the  cone.  If 
therefore  a  line  of  lcale  of  28  equal  parts  be  drawn  on 
the  tide  of  thocone,  the  ftrength  of  the  wind  will  be 
indicated  by  that  number  on  which  the  firing  retls. 

ANEMONE,  wind-flower  :  A  genus  of  thepoly- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and,  in  the  natural  method,  ranking  under  the  26th 
order,  Multifiliquce .  It  has  its  name  from  the  Greek 
aviuo?,  (ignifying  the  wind ;  becauie  the  flower  is  fup- 
pofed  not  to  open  unlefs  the  wind  blows. — The  cha¬ 
racters  are  :  There  is  no  calyx  :  The  corolla  confifts  of 
petals  of  two  or  three  orders,  three  in  each  feries,  ob- 
longifh  :  The  framina  confifl  of  numerous  capillary  fi¬ 
laments  ;  the  antherae  didymous  and  erect.  The  pi-* 
f  ilium  has  numerous  germina  collected  into  a  head  ; 
the  ftyli  are  pointed  ;  the  digmata  obtufe  :  There  is 
no  pericarpium  ;  the  receptaculum  is  globular  :  The 
feeds  are  very  numerous. 

Of  this  genus  Dr  Linnaeus  enumerates  21  fpecies  ; 
but  thofe  valuable  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers  are  only  the  following.  1.  The  nemorofa, 
which  grows  wild  in  the  woods  in  many  parts  of  Britain, 
where  it  flowers  in  April  and  May.  The  flowers  are 
white,  purple,  or  reddifh  purple,  fometimes  fingle,  and 
fometimes  double,  fo  that  they  make  a  pretty  appear¬ 
ance.  2.  The  appennina  is  likewife  a  native  of  Britain, 
growing  in  woods.  The  flowers  of  this  fpecies,  like 
the  laft,  are  fometimes  Angle,  and  fometimes  double  5 
their  colours  are  white,  blue,  or  violet.  They  appear 
in  April.  3.  The  coronaria.  4.  The  hortenfis.  Thefe 
two  are  natives  of  the  Levant,  particularly  of  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago  iflands,  where  the  borders  of  the  fields  are  co¬ 
vered  with  them  of  the  mod  beautiful  colours.  When 
they  grow  wild,  the  flowers  are  commonly  fingle  ;  but 
by  culture  they  are  greatly  improved  :  they  become 
large  and  double,  making  fome  of  the  greateft  orna¬ 
ments  of  gardens.  T  heir  principal  colours  are  red, 
white,  purple,  and  blue;  fome  of  them  are  finely  varie¬ 
gated  with  red,  white,  purple,  and  many  intermediate 
fhades  of  thefe  colours. 

Culture .  The  firft  and  fecond  forts  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  taking  up  their  roots  when  the  leaves  decay, 
and  tranfplanting  them  in  wilderneffes,  where  they 
will  thrive  and  increafe  greatly,  if  they  are  not  difturb- 
ed.  The  two  lad  forts  require  a  good  deal  of  care, 
and  ample  directions  for  their  culture.—— The  foil  in 
which  thefe  flowers  will  thrive  extremely,  may  be  com¬ 
peted  in  the  following  manner  :  Take  a  quantity  of 
frefli  untried  earth  (from  a  common  or  fome  other  pa- 
fture  land)  that  is  of  a  light  fandy  loam  or  hazel  mould, 
obferving  not  to  take  it  above  ten  inches  deep  below  the 
furface  ;  and  if  the  turf  be  taken  with  \t  the  better, 


luua.v;  ’  to  rot ’  thoroughly  before  it  is  when  the  feeds  muft  be  carefully  gathered,  otherwife 

provided.  lC  ,tJ‘“  ...  f  ftte7n  cow-dung,  they  will  be  blown  away  in  a  fhort  time,  as  being  in- 

UfH  1  •*  "/in  Sean1  LeS clofed  in  a  downy  fubftance.  You  muft  preferve  this 
rSonS  for  eigh?;r  ten  months  the  better  to  mix  it,  feed  till  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  when  you  maye. 
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Anemone,  ther  fow  it  in  pots,  tubs,  or  a  well-prepared  bed  of 
light  earth  :  in  the  doing  of  it  you  mult  be  careful  not 
to  let  your  feeds  be  in  heaps  ;  to  avoid  which,  the  bell 
method  is  to  mix  them  with  a  little  fine  fand,  and, 
when  Town,  gently  ftreak  the  bed  with  a  flrong  hair- 
brufh. 

In  about  two  months  after  fowing,  the  plants  will 
begin  to  appear,  if  the  feafon  has  proved  favourable. 
The  firft  winter  after  their  appearing  above  ground, 
they  are  fubjeft  to  injuries  from  hard  frofts,  or  too 
much  wet,  againft  both  of  which  you  mud  equally  de¬ 
fend  them  :  for  the  froft  is  very  apt  to  loofen  the 
.  earth,  fo  that  the  young  plants  are  often  turned  out  of 
the  ground,  after  which  a  linall  froft  will  deftroy  them  ; 
and  too  much  wet  often  rots  their  tender  roots,  fo  that 
all  your  former  trouble  may  be  loft  in  a  fhort  time  for 
want  of  care  in  this  particular  ;  nor  is  any  thing  more 
deftru&ive  to  thofe  tender  plants  than  the  cold  black 
frofts  and  winds  of  February  and  March,  from  which 
you  mull  be  careful  to  defend  them  by  placing  a  low 
reed-fence  on  the  north  and  eaft  fidesof  the  bed,  w  hich 
maybe  moveable,  and  only  faftened  to  a  few  (lakes  to 
fupport  it  for  the  prelent,  and  may  be  taken  quire  a- 
way  as  the  feafon  advances,  or  removed  to  the  fouth 
and  weft  fides  of  the  bed,  to  fereen  it  from  the  violence 
of  the  fun,  which  often  impairs  thefe  plants  when 
young.  As  the  fpring  advances,  if  the  weather  fhould 
prove  dry,  you  muft  gently  refrefh  them  with  water, 
which  will  greatly  ftrengthen  your  roots  ;  and  when 
the  green  leaves  are  decayed,  if  your  roots  are  not  too 
thick  to  remain  in  the  fame  bed  another  year,  you  muft 
clear  off  all  the  weeds  and  decayed  leaves  from  the  bed 
and  lift  a  little  more  of  the  fame  prepared  good  earth, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  over  the  furface,  and 
obferve  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds  during  the  fum- 
mer  feafon,  and  at  Michaelmas  repeat  the  fame  earth¬ 
ing  ;  but  as  thefe  roots  fo  left  in  the  ground  will  come 
up  early  in  the  autumn,  the  beds  fhould  be  carefully 
covered  in  froily  weather,  otherwife  their  leaver  will 
be  injured,  whereby  the  roots  will  be  weakened,  if  not 
deflroyed.  If  your  roots  fucceed  well,  many  of  them 
will  flower  the  fecond  year,  when  you  may  felefl  all 
fuch  as  you  like,  by  marking  them  with  a  flick  :  but 
you  fhould  not  deftroy  any  of  them  till  after  the  third 
year,  when  you  have  feen  them  blow  flrong,  at  which 
time’ycm  will  be  capable  to  judge  t)f  their  goodnefs  ; 
for  until  the  roots  have  acquired  flrength,  the  flowers 
will  not  fhow  themfelves  to  advantage. 

The  Angle  (or  poppy)  anemonies  will  flower  mod 
part  of  the  winter  and  fpring,  when  the  feafons  are  fa¬ 
vourable,  if  they  are  planted  in  a  warm  fttuation,  at 
which  time  they  make  a  fine  appearance  >  therefore 
deferve  a  place  in  every  flower  garden,  efpecially  as 
they  require  little  culture.  There  are  fome  fine  blue 
colours  amongft  thefe  fingie  anemonies,  which,  with 
the  fcarlets  and  reds,  make  a  beautiful  mixture  ;  and 
as  thefe  begin  flowering  in  January  or  February, 
when  the  weather  is  cold,  they  will  continue  a  long 
time  in  beauty,  provided  the  froft  is  not  too  fevere. 
or  if  they  are  covered  with  mats.  The  feeds  of  thefe 
are  ripe  by  the  middle  or  end  of  May  ;  and  mull  be 
gathered  daily  as  they  ripen,  otherwife  they  will  be 
foon  blown  away  by  the  winds. 

Horned  cattle,  when  removed  from  the  higher 
grounds  into  woods  and  woody  paflures,  frequently  eat 


the  wood-anemone  ;  and,  according  to  Linnaeus  and  Anemone, 
Gunner,  many  obfervations  have  proved  that  it  caufes  Anemof- 
the  bloody  flux  among  them.  .  co^e‘  , 

5m-Anemone.  See  Animal-  Flower. 

ANEMOSCOPE,  a  machine  that  fhows  either  the 
courfe  or  velocity  of  the  wind.  (See  alfo  the  article 
Wind  Gauge.) 

The  machine  which  fhows  the  courfe  of  the  wind, 
or  from  what  poir.t  of  the  compafs  it  blows,  confifts 
of  an  index  moving  about  an  upright  circular  plate, 
like  the  dial  of  a  clock,  on  which  the  32  points  of 
the  compafs  are  drawn  inftead  of  the  hours.  The  in¬ 
dex,  which  points  to  the  diviftons  on  the  dial,  is  turned 
by  a  horizontal  axis,  having  a  trundle-head  at  its  ex¬ 
ternal  extremity.  This  trundle-head  is  moved  by  a 
cog-wheel  on  a  perpendicular  axis;  on  the  top  of  which 
a  vane  is  fixed,  that  moves  with  the  courfe  of  the  wind, 
and  puts  the  whole  machine  in  motion.  The  whole 
contrivance  is  extremely  Ample;  and  nothing  required 
in  the  conftru<Slion,  but  that  the  number  of  cogs  in  the 
wheel,  and  rounds  in  the  trundle-head,  be  equal  ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  neceiTary,  that,  when  the  vane  moves  entire¬ 
ly  round,  the  index  of  the  dial  alfo  make  a  complete 
revolution. — An  anemofeope  of  this  kind  is  placed  in 
one  of  the  turrets  of  the  queen’s  palace.  The  anemo¬ 
feope.  calculated  for  indicating  the  force  or  velocity 
of  the  wind,  is  the  fame  with  what  moft  writers  call  an 
anemometer  j  and  we  have  accordingly  deferibed  one 
of  thofe  machines  under  that  article.  We  fhall  here 
add  another,  contrived  by  the  late  Mr  Pickering,  and 
published  in  the  Pbi/ofophical  Tran  factions,  NK’  473. 

This  anemofeope  is  a  machine  four  feet  and  a  quarter 
high,  con fi fling  of  a  broad  and  weighty  pedeftaJ,  a 
pillar  faftened  into  it,  and  an  iron  axis  of  about  half 
an  inch  diameter  faftened  into  the  pillar.  Upon  this 
axis  turns  a  wooden  tube  ;  at  the  top  of  which  is  pla¬ 
ced  a  vane,  of  the  fame  materials,  21  inches  long,  con¬ 
fining  of  a  quadrant,  graduated,  and  fhod  with  an  iron 
rim,  notched  to  each  degree  ;  and  a  counterpoife  of 
wood,  as  in  the  figure,  on  the  other.  Through  the 
centre  of  the  quadrant  runs  an  iron  pin,  upon  which 
are  faftened  two  fmall  round  pieces  of  wood,  which 
ferve  as  moveable  rad;i  to  defcribe  the  degrees  upon 
the  quadrant,  and  as  handles  to  a  velum  or  fail,  whofe 
pane  is  one  foot  fquare,  made  of  canvas,  ftretchtd  up- 
on  four  battens,  and  painted.  On  the  upper  bat¬ 
ten,  next  to  the  fhod  rim  of  the  quadrant,  is  a  fmall 
fpring  which  catches  at  every  notch  corre  ponding  to 
each  degree,  as  the  wind  fhall,  by  prefling  againft  the 
fail,  raile  it  up  ;  and  prevents  the  falling  back  of  the  fail, 
upon  leflening  of  the  force  of  the  wind.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  wooden  tube,  is  an  iron  index,  which  moves 
round  a  circular  piece  of  wood  faftened  to  the  top  of 
the  pillar  on  the  pedeftal,  on  which  are  deferibed  the 
32  points  of  the  compafs.  The  figure  of  this  machine 
is  given  on  Plate  XXIX.  fig.  4.  where  a  is  the  pe¬ 
deftal;  by  the  pillar  on  which  the  iron  axis  is  fitted  ;  c, 
the  circle  of  wood,  on  which  are  deferibed  the  32  points 
of  the  compafs ;  e ,  the  wooden  tube  upon  its  axis  ;  /, 
the  velum  ;  the  graduated  quadrant  ;  h ,  the  coun¬ 
terpoife  of  the  vane.  The  adjoining  figure  reprefents 
the  velum,  which  takes  oftf :  a  is  the  plane  of  the  velum ; 
bf  the  fpring  ;  c  c,  the  wooden  radii  ;  d ,  dy  the  holes 
through  which  the  pin  in  the  centre  of  the  quadrant 
goes.  Its  ufes  are  the  following. 

1.  Ha- 
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Artemof-  i.  Having  a  circular  motion  round  the  iron  axis, 
Ane-hum  anc*  ^eing  furniflied  with  a  vane  at  top,  and  indax  at 
«  the  bottom,  when  once  you  have  fixed  the  artificial  car¬ 

dinal  points,  defcribed  on  the  round  piece  of  wood  on 
the  pillar,  to  the  fame  quarters  of  the  heavens,  it  gives 
a  faithful  account  of  that  quarter  from  which  the 
wind  blows.  2.  By  having  a  velum  or  fail  elevated  by 
the  wind  along  the  arch  of  the  quadrant  to  an  height 
proportionable  to  the  power  of  the  column  of  wind 
preffing  againft  it,  the  relative  force  of  the  wind,  and 
its  comparative  power,  at  any  two  times  of  examina¬ 
tion,  may  be  accurately  taken.  3.  By  having  a  fpring 
fitted  to  the  notches  of  the  iron  with  which  the  qua¬ 
drant  is  fhod,  the  velum  is  prevented  from  returning 
back  upon  the  fall  of  the  wind;  and  the  machine  gives 
the  force  to  the  higheft  blaft,  fince  the  lad  time  of  exa¬ 
mination,  without  the  trouble  of  watching  it. 

The  ingenious  contriver  of  this  machine  tells  us, 
that  he  carefully  examined  what  dependence  may  be 
,  had  upon  it,  during  the  dorms  of  February  1743-4* 
and  found  that  it  anfwered  exceeding  well ;  for  that, 
in  fuch  winds  as  the  failors  call  violent  -farms,  the  ma¬ 
chine  had  fix  degrees  to  fpare  for  a  more  violent  gud, 
before  it  comes  to  a  horizontal  poiition.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  depended  upon  in  ordinary  weather,  the 
velum  being  hung  fo  tenderly  as  to  feel  the  mod  gentle 
breeze.  There  is- however  reafon  to  fear,  that  the  ex- 
pofing  the  anemofeope  to  all  winds  for  a  continuance, 
mud  diforder  it,  efpecially  irregular  blads  and  fqnalls. 
It  may  not  therefore  be  amifs,  in  violent  weather,  for 
the  obferver  to  take  the  tube  with  its  vane  and  velum 
in  his  hand,  in  order  to  know  the  force  of  the  wind  ; 
and  when  he  has  finidied  his  obfervations,  to  carry  the 
machine  into  the  houfe,  till  the  violence  of  the  dorm 
is  abated,  when  it  may  be  replaced  in  its  former  fixa¬ 


tion.  *  C 

ANETHUM,  DILL  and  FENNEL  i  A  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
45th  order,  Umbellate.  The  effential  chara&ers  are  : 
the  fruit  is  oval,  comprefied,  driated  ;  and  the  petals 
(five)  are  involute,  entire,  and  very  fhort.. 

Species .  1.  The  graveolenff,  or  dill,  is  an  annual 

plant:  the  root  is  long,  flender,  and  white:  the  leaves 
are  divided  into  a  multitude  of  fine,  long,  narrow  leg- 
ments  like  thofe  of  fennel,  but  of  abluifh  green  colour, 
and  lefs  drong  fmell.  The  dalk  is  round  and  firm, 
growing  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  with  yellow  dow¬ 
ers  in  moderately  large  umbels  2.  The  feniculum,  or 
fennel ;  of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  the  common 
and  the  fweet.  The  fweet  fennel  is  fmaller  in  all  its 
parts  than  the  common,  except  the  feeds,  which  are 
confiderably  larger.  The  feeds  of  the  two  forts  differ 
likewife  in  fliape  and  colour;  thofe  of  the  common  are 
roundifh,  oblong,  dattifh  on  one  fide,  and  protuberant 
on  the  other,  of  a  dark  almod  blac^ifh  colour;  thofe 
of  the  fweet  are  longer,  narrower,  not  fo  fiat,  generally 
crooked,  and  of  a  whitifh  or  pale  yellowifti  colour.  Both 
forts  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens  :  the  common  is  a 
perennial  plant:  the  fweet -fennel  penfhes  after  it  has 
given  feed  ;  nor  do  its  feeds  come  to  fuch  perfection 
in  this  climate  as  thofe  which  we  receive  from  Ger- 


many. 

Medicinal  Ufa  . 
the  feeds  are  ufed. 
Vol,  L  Fart  II. 


I.  Of  the  fird  fpecies,  dill,  only 
They  are  of  a  pale  yellowifh  co¬ 


lour,  in  fhape  nearly  oval,  convex  on  one  fide,  and  Anetrlfm 
fiat  on  the  other.  Their  taite  is  moderately  warm  and  ! 
pungent ;  their  fmell  aromatic,  but  not  of  the  mod  Ac^azy^ 
agreeable  kind.  Several  preparations  of  them  are  kept 
in  the  {hops.  They  are  recommended  as  a  carminative 
in  flatulent  colics,  proceeding  from  a  cold  caufe  or  a 
vifeiaity  of  the  juices. —  2.  Of fane!  both  the  feeds  and 
roots  are  ufed  in  medicine.  The  feeds  of  both  the 
fennels  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  modcratrly  warm 
pungent  tafie  :  thofe  of  the  iwen  fennel  are  in  fla¬ 
vour  mod  agreeable,  and  have  alf ,  a  confiderable  de¬ 
gree  of  fweetnefs;  hence  our  colleges  have  directed  the 
ufe  of  thefe  only.  They  are  ranked  among  the  four 
greater  hot  feeds,  and  not  undefervedly  looked  upon  as 
good  ftomachics  and  carminatives  A  fimpie  water  is 
prepared  from  them  in  the  (hops ;  they  are  ingredients 
alfo  in  the  compound  fpirit  of  juniper,  and  forr.e  other 
officinal  compofuions.  The  root  is  far  le£s  warm,  but 
has  more  of  a  fweet! ih  tafie,  than  the  Teds :  it  is  one 
of  the  five  roots  calL-d  cp-mr : :  and  has  fometimes  been 
directed  in  aperient  ap:zems.  Boerhaave  iays,  that- 
this  root  agrees  in  tafte,  fmell,  and  medical  qualities, 
with  the  celebrated  fafag  of  the  Chineie;  from  which, 
however,  it  appears  to  be  very  ccnfiderahly  different  — 

The  leaves  of  fennel  are  weaker  than  either  the  roots 
or  feeds,  and  have  very  rarely  been  employed  for  any 
medicinal  ufe, 

ANEURISM,  in  furgery,  a  throbbing  tumor,  di 
flended  with  blood,  a  id  formed  by  a  dilatation  or  rap¬ 
ture  c.f  an  artery.  See  Surge yv- Index. 

ANGARI,  or  As G a?.  11,  in  antiquity,  denote  pu¬ 
blic  couriers,  appointed  for  the  carrying  ct  meffages. 

The  ancient  Perfians,  Rud.rus  observes,  had  their 
ctyyupii**  ;  which  was  a  fet  of  couriers  on  horie- 

back,  polled  at  certain  ftages  or  difiances,  always  in 
rcadlnefs  to  receive  the  dil patches  iron  one,  and  tor- 
ward  them  to  another,  with  wonderful  celerity,  anfwer- 
ing  tc  what  the  moderns  call  pfa.  q.  d.  ffah  being 
polled  at  certain  places  or  it  ages. — The  angari  were, 
alfo  called  by  the  Perfians  cfar.dz ;  by  the  Greek* 
t-ytfslfcyci,  on  account  of  the  long  journeys  they  made 
in  one  day,  which  according  to  Suidas -amounted  not  to 
lefs  then  ^ooftadia. 

ANGARIA,  in  Roir-n  antbpity,  a  kind  of  public 
fervice  impofed  on  the  provincials,  which  confided  itr 
providing  horfes  and  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of- 
miiitary  (lores  and  other  public  burdens.  It  is  fome- 
times  alfo  ufed  for  a  guard  of  foldiers,  psftcd^  for  the 
defence  of  a  place,  In  a  moie  general  fenfe  it  is  ufed 
for  any  kind  of  opprelfion  or  fer  vices  performed  thro* 


coir  pul fi on. 

ANGAZYA,  one  of  the  Comorra  iihnd?,  lying 
between  the  north  end  of  Madagascar  "and  the  coaff 
of  Zanguebar  in  Africa,  from  Lat.  io°to  if  S.  It 
is  inhabited  by  Moors,  who  trade  with,  divers  parts  of- 
the  continent,  in  cattle,  fruits,  and  other  commodities 
ofthe  iflaud;  which  they  exchange  for  caillcces  a  A 
other  cotton  cloths.  The  houfes  here  are  built  of  fto.  c, 
and  lime  made  of  calcined  oylier-fnells  *,  with  which  - 
the  walls  and  roof  are  plaffered  in  a  very'  elegant  man¬ 
ner.  The  government  of  Angazya  is  a  pure  ariffocra- 
cy;  the  ifiand  being  fubiefft  to  10  lords,  who  have  all 
the  title  of  Sultan.  Tbs  people  are  very  cartful  of 
their  women  ;  never  permitting  firangers  to  fee  tit  ••  r 
without  permifiion  from  a  iultan,  o:  an  order  whem 
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the  ftranger  brings  with  him.  Many  of  them  read  and  are  therein, 
write  Arabic  with  great  facility;  and  fomc  even  under- 
ftand  Portuguefe,  which  they  learn  from  their  inter- 
courfe  with  Mofambique,  whither  they  trade  in  veffel3 
of  40  tons  burthen. 

ANGEIOTOMY,  in  flirgery,  implies  the  opening 
a  vein  or  artery,  as  in  bleeding  ;  and  conftquently  in¬ 
cludes  both  arteriotomy  and  phlebotomy. 

ANGEL,  a  fpi ritual  intelligent  fuhflance,  the  firft 
in  rank  and  dignity  among  created  beings.  The  word 
Ativel  is  Greek,  and  fignihes  a  Mcjfenger:  the  Hebrew 
“)Nur2  figiiifies  the  fame  thing.  The  angels  are  in  Da¬ 
niel  (chap.  iv.  ver.  13,  &c.)  called  cr  Watcher /, 

from  their  vigilance  :  for  the  lame  reafon  they  are,  m 
the  remains  we  have  of  the  prophecy  attributed  to  1-- 
noch,  named  Egregori ;  which  word  imports  the  fame 

in  Greek.  _  . 

yjnvels,  therefore,  in  the  proper  figmtication  ot  the 
word,  do  not  import  the  nature  of  any  being,  but  only 
the  office,  to  which  they  are  appointed,  especially  by 
way  of  mefTage,  or  intercom fe  between  God  and  his 
creatures;  in  which  fenfe  they  are  called  the  minifiers 
cf  God ,  who  do  his  pleafure,  and  mini  firing  [pints  fent 
forth  to  minifter  for  them  who  fhall  be  heirs  of  falva- 
tion.  "Fliat  there  are  fuch  beings  as  we  call  angels  f 
that  is,  certain  permanent  fubftanccs,  invifible,  and  im¬ 
perceptible  to  our  fenfes,  endued  with  underflanding 
and  power  fuperior  to  that  of  human  nature,  created  by 
God,  and  fubjed  to  him  as  the  fupremc  Being  ;  mi¬ 
nifiring  to  his  divine  providence  in  the  government  of 
the  world  by  his  appointment,  and  more  Specially  at¬ 
tending  the  affairs  of  mankind  ;  is  a  truth  fo  fully  at- 
tefted  by  Scripture,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted.  Nay, 
the  exiftence  of  fuch  invifible  beings  was  generally 
acknowledged  by  the  ancient  heathens,  though  under 
different  appellations  :  the  Greeks  called  them  demons', 
and  the  Romans  genii,  or  lares .  Epicurus  feems  to 
have  been  the  only  one  among  the  old  philofophers 
who  absolutely  reje&ed  them.  Indeed,’  the  belief  of 
middle  intelligences  influencing  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  fewing  as  miniflers  or  interpreters  between  God 
and  man,  is  as  exteniive  as  the  belief  of  a  God;  having 
never,  fo  far  as  we  know,  been  called  in  queftion  by 
thofe  who  had  any  religion  at  all. 

The  creation  of  angels  is  not  indeed  e.xprefsly  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mofes  in  the  firft  of  Genefis,  yet  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  conftdered  by  judicious  expofitors  as  implied.  The 
reafon  why  the  facred  hiftorian  is  filent  on  this  fubjedi, 
is  fuppofed  by  Berringtoii  to  be  the  natural  pronenefs 
On  the  of  the  gentile  world,  and  even  of  the  Jews,  to  idolatry* 


*When  crca 
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Creation,  ;s  thought,  if  they  worfhipped  mere  material 

See  a’fo  Se- elements,  which  was  the  cafe,  much  more  might  they 
verianus  on  be  inclined  to  worfhip  fuch  fuperior  and  fublime  beings 
the  Crea-  as  angels.  But  a  better  reafon  is  perhaps  given  by  o- 
tlier  writers,  viz-  that  this  fir(l  hiftory  vvas  purpofely 
and  principally  for  information  concerning  the  vifible 
world;  the  invifible,  of  which  we  know  but  in  part,  be- 
t  Aflem  ^ g  referved  for  a  better  lifef. 

"V  A  Qn  wliat  day  they  were  created  has  been  matter  of 

conje&ure.  It  is  a  point  on  which  learned  men  have 
differed.  The  Socinians,  indeed,  hold,  fays  Bifliop 
t  Works,  Hopkins^,  that  it  was  long  before  the  account  given  by 
P*  505-  Mofes,  but  it  muft  have  been  within  the  fix  days  crea¬ 
tion  ;  becaufe,  as  we  are  informed,  that  within  this 
(pace  God  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  things  that 
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All  the  writers  that  we  have  ftren  on  Angel. 
this  fubjedt,  think  they  were  included  in  the  firft  day’s 
work,  when  the  heavens  were  framed. 

It  has  been  thought  by  fome  perfons,  that  theword3 
of  Job,  “  When  the  morning  (tars  fang  together,  and 
all  the  fens  of  God  ihouted  for  joy,”  militate  again!! 
the  creation  of  angels  within  the  fix  days.  About  the 
meaning  of  thefe  words,  however,  expofitors  are  not 
agreed  ;  but  admitting  that  they  refer  literally  to  an¬ 
gels,  Dr  Lightfoot,  Caryl,  and  others,  fee  110  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  pafTage.  The  Dodlor  thinks  they  were 
cieated  on  the  firft  day,  with  the  heavens;  and  that 
they  were  fpedtators  of  God’s  works  111  the  other  parts 
of  creation,  and  praifed  and  magnified  the  Lord  for 
his  works  all  along  ;  Tinging  and  fhouting  when  God 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  as  the  Jews  did  at  the 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  Ezra  iii. 

On  a  fnbjedt  of  this  nature,  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  indulge  a  fpirit  of  conjedlure  :  Scripture  is  the  only 
ftandard  by  which  truth  and  error  can  be  tried,  and  to 
this  we  ir.uft  ultimately  appeal.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  Mofes  has  not  expreLly  mentioned  angels  by  name; 
yet,  as  we  have  remarked,  their  creation  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  implied  :  for  the  heavens  muft  include  all  that  are  in 
them  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  divine  penman  fays, 
in  the  conclufion  of  his  narrative,  “  Thus  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  were  finifhed,  and  all  the  hoft  of  them.” 

Of  the  hojls  of  heaven,  the  angels  muft  form  a  confider- 
ablepart;  they  are  exprefsly  called  the  heavenly  hof, 
and  the  armies  of  heaven,  Dan.  iv.  35.  Luke  ii.  13*  And 
if  divine  authority  be  admitted  as  decifive,  the  reafons 
adduced  by  Jehovah  for  the  fa  notification  of  a  fabbath, 
demonftrate  that  they  did  not  exift  previous  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  heavens.  It  is,  furely,  aflerted  with  pro¬ 
priety,  that  in  fix  days  the  Lord  made  Heaven  2nd  earth, 
the  fea,  and  all  that  in  them  is .  Similar  to  which  is  d 
declaration  of  the  divine  hiftorian  relating  to  the  fame 

fa&. _ “  And  God  Hefted  the  feventh  day,  and  fandi- 

fied  it;  becaufe  that  in  it  lie  had  refted  from  all  his 
work  which  God  created  and  made,”  Gen.  ii.  3-  Now 
if  angels  exifted  prior  to  the  fix  day6  of  creation,  the 
language  of  Mofes  is  far  from  being  accurate  and  in¬ 
telligible;  and  tf penally  when  it  is  conftdered  that  the 
obfeurity  might  have  been  removed  by  adding,  “  from 
all  the  work  which  God  had  then  created  and  made.” 

But  if  angels  were  created  before  the  heavens,  where  ^ 
could  they  exift  ?  For,  as  the  learned  Gill  H  has  remark 
ed,  ii  though  angels  have  no  bodies,  and  fo  are  not  inp. 
place  circumfcriptivcly ;  yet  as  they  are  creatures, 
they  muft  have  an  ubi,  a  fomewhere  in  which  they  are 
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definitively;  fo  that  they  are  here,  and  not  there,  and 
much  lefs  every  where  :  Now  where  was  there  an  ubi ,  a 
fomewhere,  for  them  to  exift  in,  before  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  were  made  ?  It  is  moft  reasonable,  therefore, 
to  conclude,  that  as  God  prepared  an  habitation  for  all 
the  living  creatures  before  he  made  them  ;  as  the  fea 
for  the  fifties,  the  expanfe,  or  air,  for  the  fowls,  and  the 
earth  for  men  and  beads  ;  fo  he  made  the  heavens  firft, 
and  then  the  angels  to  dwell  in  them.” 

That  this  was  the  fad!,  will  appear  very  evident,  if 
the  words  of  Mofes  be  impartially  conftdered.  “  In 
the  beginning  (fays  he),  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  ;”  which  words  muft  refer  to  either  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  creatiQ7i  or  of  time:  if  to  the  former,  and 
angels  previoufty  exifted,  the  language  is  neither  inteU 
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ligible  nor  conformable  to  truth ;  if  to 
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tlic  latter,  the  only  explain 
difficulty  remains ;  for  what  16  time  but  the  meafure  of 
created  exiftence.  “  Time  (fays  the  judicious  Char- 
nock*)  began  with  the  foundation  of  the  world  :  before 
the  beginning  of  the  creation  and  the  beginning  of 
time,  there  could  be  nothing  but  eternity;  nothing  but 
what  was  uncreated,  that  is,  nothing  but  what  was  with¬ 
out  begining.”  But  if  angels  were  in  a  pre-exiftent 
Hate,  the  hiftorian’s  language  is  unaccountably  ftrange 
and  inacurate :  for  if  the  plirafe  in  the  beginning, 
which  is  remarkably  emphatical,  refer  to  the  creation 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  only,  they  are  unhappily 
exprefied  ;  fo  expreffed,  indeed,  as  to  convey  no  mean- 
Jug  to  thofe  who  confider  words  as  the  vehicle  of 
thought,  and  as  intended  to  exprefs  clearly  to  others 
the  meaning  of  the  writer.  For  the  natural  obvious 
fenfe  is  as  follows — “In  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  which  language  is  not  only  a  departure 
from  that  perfpicuity  and  precifion  which  diftinguifti  all 
his  narrations,  but  entirely  irrational  and  abfurd. 

That  the  words  in  the  beginning  refer  to  the  firtt 
creation,  cannot  be  doubted,  if  it  be  remembered  that 
Johovah  himfelf  founds  a  claim  to  eternity  on  this  very 
ground :  u  Before  the  day  was,  I  am  he.”—  “  Before 
the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadft 
formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from  everla fling 
to  everlafting,  thou  art  God.”  Ifa.  xliii.  13.  Pf.  ix.  2. 

See  alfo  Prov.  viii.  22,  23,  &c.  Now  there  could  be 
no  propriety  in  this  kind  of  reafoning,  if  angels  or  any 
other  creature  exifted  before  the  creation  of  the  world, 
becaufe  all  claims  to  eternity  from  fuch  premiffes  would 
apply  even  to  Gabriel  as  well  as  to  Jehovah.  “  Before 
the  world  was,”  is,  in  Scripture  language,  a  phrafe 
always  expreffive  of  eternity;  and  on  this  principle  the 
evangelitt  John  afferts  the  divinity  of  Jefus  Chrifl  in 
the  firtt  chapter  of  his  hiflory.  For  this  purpofe  he 
alludes  to  the  words  of  Mofes,  and  introduces  his  di¬ 
vine  matter  to  notice  by  celebrating  the  firtt  a&  of 
his  creative  power.  “  In  the  beginning  (fays  he) 
was  the  word;”  that  is,  Dr  Doddridge  remarks  §,  be¬ 
fore  the  foundation  of  the  word,  or  the  firtt  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  creature  :  and  Dr  Sherlock  ^  is  clearly  of 
opinion,  that  the  words,  in  their  mofl  common  and 
ufual  acceptation,  fignify  the  firtt  creation  of  all  things, 
and  are  a  demonflration  of  the  divinity  of  Chritt'J;. 

Of  the  fame  inind  was  Dr  Owen.  He  fays,  that  if 
the  phrafe  begimitng  does  n®t  abfolutely  and  formally 
exprefs  eternity,  yet  it  doth  a  pre-xittence  to  the  whole 
creation,  which  amounts  to  the  fame  thing  ;  for  no¬ 
thing  can  pre-exitt  before  all  creatures  but  the  nature 
of  God,  which  is  eternal,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  a  creature 
before  the  creation  of  any.  But  what  is  meant  by  this 
expreffion  is  fully  declared  by  other  paffiiges  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  :  “  I  was  fet  up  from  everlafting,  before  the  be¬ 
ginning,  or  ever  the  earth  was  u  Glorify  thou  me 
with  thine  own  felf,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with 
thee  before  the  world  was;”  both  which  paflages  not 
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the  text,  but  undeniably  prove  the  pre* 
exiftence  of  Chrift  the  Son  of  God  *.  It  fhonld  be  re¬ 
membered,  that,  in  the  pattage  under  confideration, 
the  Evangelnt’s  argument  for  the  divinity  of  Jefns 
Chrift  is  grounded  on  his  pre-exifting  the  creation  of  the 
world  ;  and  it  is  confequently  aflerted,  that  he  is  the 
creator  of  all  things :  but  if  angels  had  a  being  before 
the  period  to  which  he  allude?,  the  argument  lofes  all 
its  force,  and  no  more  proves  the  divinity  of  Chrift 
than  the  divinity  of  an  angel  (a). 

If,  therefore,  the  words  of  Mofes  be  impartially 
viewed  in  their  obvious  natural  meaning,  and  compared 
with  other  paffages  of  Scripture  that  relate  to  the  lame 
fubjeft,  we  have  no  doubt  but  every  unprejudiced  mind 
will  perceive,  that  as  he  intended  to  give  a  fummary 
hiflory  of  the  creation  of  all  things  both  in  heaven  and 
in  earth,  lie  has  done  it  in  language  intelligible  and  ac¬ 
curate,  and  in  terms  fnfficiently  explicit. 

As  to  the  nature  of  thefe  beings,  we  are  told,  that  Their  na- 
they  are  fpirlts  :  but  whether  pure  fpirits  diveflcd  of  all  turc, power, 
matter,  or  united  to  fome  thin  bodies,  or  corporeal 
hides,  has  been  a  controverfy  of  long  llanding.  Not  “  * 
only  the  ancient  philofophers,  but  fome  of  the  Chriftian 
father$rwerc  of  opinion,  that  angels  were  cloathed  with 
ethereal,  or  fiery,  bodies,  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe 
which  we  (hall  one  day  have  when  we  come  to  be  equal 
to  them-  But  the  more  general  opinion,  efpecially  of 
later  times,  has  been,  that  they  are  fubftances  entirely 
fpiritual,  though  they  can  at  any  time  aflame  bodies, 
and  appear  in  human  or  other  fhapes- 

That  the  angelical  powers  and  abilities  vaftly  excel 
thofe  of  man,  cannot  be  denied,  if  we  confider,  that 
their  faculties  are  not  clogged  or  impeded,  as  ours 
are,  by  any  of  thofe  imperfections  which  are  infepara- 
ble  from  corporeal  being  :  fo  that  their  Underftandings 
are  always  in  perfect  rigour  ;  their  inclinations  regu¬ 
lar ;  their  motions  ftrong  and  quick  ;  their  actions  ir- 
reflilible  by  material  bodies,  v/hofe  natural  qualities 
they  can  controul,  or  manage  to  their  purposes,  and 
occafion  either  bleffings  or  calamities,  public  or  pri¬ 
vate,  here  below  ;  initances  of  which  are  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

Befides  their  attendance  on  God,  and  their  waiting 
and  executing  of  his  commands,  they  are  aifo  prefumed 
to  be  employed  in  taking  care  of  mankind  and  their 
concerns :  and  that  every  man  had  fuch  a  tutelar  or 
guardian  angel,  even  from  his  birth,  was  a  firm  belief 
-and  tradition  among  the  Jews;  and  our  Saviour  him- 
fclf  feems  to  have  been  of  the  fame  fentiment.  The 
heathen^  were  alfo  of  the  fame  perfuafion,  and  thought 
it  a  crime  to  negleCt  the  admonitions  of  fo  divine  a 
guide.  Socrates  publicly  confetted  himfelf  to  be  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  fuch  an  angel,  or  daemon,  as 
ftveral  others  have  fince  done.  And  in  this  tutelar 
genius  of  each  perfon  they  believed  his  happinefs  and 
fortune  depended.  Every  genius  did  his  bell  for  the 
interett  of  his  client ;  and  if  a  man  came  by  the  wortt,. 
it  was  a  fign  the  flrength  of  his  genius  was  inferior  to 
5  H  2  that 


(A)  Of  this  Socinus  and  his  followers  were  aware ;  and  therefore  artfully  endeavoured  to  evade  the  force  of 
the  apoftle’s  reafoning,  by  interpreting  the  phrafe  in  the  beginning  either  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  or  as  referring  to 
the  beginning  of  John  the  Baptift’s  miniftry.  We  will  only  fubjoin,  that  we  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  any 
writer  deviate  from  the  primary  obvious  meaning  of  the  paffage,  who  had  not  fome  hypothefis  to  fupport  inimical 
to  truth. 
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Angel,  that  of  his  opponent,  that  is,  of  an  inferior  order  ; 

— V— '  and  this  was  governed  by  chance.  There  were  fome 
genii,  whofe  an  mdent  was  fo  great  over  others,  that 
their  very  prefence  entirely  difconcerted  them  ;  which 
was  the  cafe  of  that  of  Auguftus  in  refped  of  that  of 
Marc  Anthony  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  perhaps,  fome 
perfons  have  wit,  and  fpeak  well,  when  others  are  ab« 
fent,  in  whofe  prefence  they  are  confounded,  and  out 
of  countenance.  The  Romans  thought  the  tutelar 
genii  of  thofe  who  attained  the  empire,  to  be  of  an 
eminent  order  ;  on  which  account  they  had  great  ho¬ 
nours  Ihown  them.  Nations  and  cities  alfo  had  their 
feveral  genii.  The  ancient  Perfians  lo  firmly  believed 
the  minillry  of  angels,  and  their  fuperintendance  over 
human  affairs,  that  they  gave  their  names  to  their 
months,  and  the  days  of  their  month  ;  and  affigned 
them  diftind  offices  and  provinces:  and  it  is  from  them 
the  Jews  confefs  to  have  received  the  names  of  the 
months  and  angels,  which  they  brought  with  them 
when  they  returned  from  the  Babylonifh  captivity. 
After  which,  we  find,  they  alfo  affigned  charges  to  the 
angels,  and  in  particular  the  patronage  of  empires  and 
nations  ;  Michael  being  the  prince  of  the  Jews,  as 
Raphael  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  of  the  Perfians. 

The  Mahometans  have  fo  great  a  refped  for  the 
angels,  that  they  account  a  man  an  infidel  who  either 
denies  their  exigence,  or  loves  them  not.  They  believe 
them  to  be  free  from  fin,  enjoying  the  prefence  of  God, 
to  whom  they  are  never  difobedient-:  that  they  have 
fubtile  pure  bodies,  being  created  of  light  ;  sod  have 
no  diftindion  of  fexes,  nor  do  they  need  the  refrefh- 
ment  of  food  or  flet-p.  They  fuppofe  them  to  have  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  and  offices  ;  that  fome  adore  God  in  feve¬ 
ral  poflnres  ;  others  Png  his  praifes,  and  intercede  for 
men  ;  fome  carry  and  encompafs  his  throne  ;  others 
write  the  adions  of  men,  and  are  affigned  guardians  to 
them. 

As  the  numbers  of  thefe  celeftial  fpirits  are  very 
great,  it  is  likewife  reafonable  to  believe  that  there 
are  feveral  orders  and  degrees  among  them  ;  which  is 
alfo  confirmed  by  Scripture  ;  whence  fome  fpeculative 
men  have  diftributed  them  into  nine  orders,  according 
to  the  different  names  by  which  they  are  there  called  ; 
and  reduced  thofe  orders  into  three  hierarchies ,  as  they 
call  them  ;  to  the  firft  of  which  belong  feraphim,  che¬ 
rubim,  and  thrones  ;  to  the  fecond,  dominions,  virtues, 
and  powers  ;  and  to  the  third  principalities,  arch-an¬ 
gels,  and  angels.  They  imagine  farther,  that  there 
are  fome  who  confiantly  rehde  in  heaven  ;  others  who 
are  miniilers,  and  fent  forth,  as  there  is  occafion,  to 
execute  the  orders  they  receive  from  God  by  the  for¬ 
mer.  The  Jews  reckon  but  four  orders  or  companies 
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of  angels,  each  headed  by  an  arch-angel  ;  the  fiift  or-  AngeL  ^ 
der  being  that  of  Michael,  the  fccond  of  Gabnel,  the 
third  of  Uriel,  and  the  fourth  of  Raphael  :  but  though 
the  Jews  believe  them  to  be  four,  yet  it  feems  there 
were  rather  feven.  The  Perfians  alfo  held,  there  were 
fubordinate  degrees  among  the  angels. 

Although  the  angels  were  originally  created  perfed,  Of  the  fah 
good,  and  obedient,  to  their  Mailer’s  will,  yet  lome  oflen  angel* 
them  finned,  and  kept  not  their  firft  eftate,  but.  left 
their  habitation;  and  fo,ofthe  moft  bleffed  and  glorious, 
became  the  moft  vile  and  miferable  of  all  God’s  crea¬ 
tures.  They  were  expelled  the  regions  of  light,  and 
call  down  to  hell,  to  be  referred  in  everlafting  chains 
under  darknefs.  until  the  day  of  judgment  .  With  . 
heaven  they  loft  their  heavenly  difpofition,  which  de¬ 
lighted  once  in  doing  good  and  praifing  God  ;  and  fell 
into  a  fettled  rancour  againft  him,  and  malice  againft 
men  :  their  inward  peace  was  gone  ;  all  defire  of  doing 
good  departed  from  them  ;  and,  inftead  thereof,  re¬ 
vengeful  thoughts  and  defpair  took  poffieffion  of  them, 
and  created  an  eternal  hell  within  them. 

When,  and  for  what  offence,  thele  apoftate  fpirits  fell 
from  heaven,  and  plunged  themfelves  into  fuch  an  a- 
byfs  of  wickednefs  and  wo,  are  queftions  very  hard, 
if  not  impoffible,  to  be  determined  by  any  clear  evi¬ 
dence  of  Scripture.  As  to  the  time,  we  are  certain 
that  it  CQiild  not  be  before  the  fixth  day  of  creation  ; 
becaufe  on  that  day  it  is  faid,  “  God  faw  every  thing 
that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good.:”  but 
that  it  was  not  long  after  is  very  probable,  as  it  muft 
have  preceded  the  fall  of  our  firft  parents.  Some  have 
imagined  it  to  have  been  after  ;  and  that  carnality,  or 
1  lifting  to  converfe  with  women  upon  earth,  was  the 
fin  which  ruined  them:  an  opinion  (a)  built  on  a  mif- 
taken  interpretation  of  Scripture,  as  if  angels  were 
meant  by  the  fans  of  God  who  are  faid  to  have  begotten 
the  mighty  men  of  old  on  the  daughters  of  men.  Ci¬ 
thers  have  fuppofed,  that  the  angels,  being  informed 
of  God’s  intention  to  create  man  after  his  own  image, 
and  to  dignify  his  nature  by  Chrift’s  affiiming  cf  it, 
and  thinking  their  glory  to  be  eclipfed  thereby,  en¬ 
vied  man’s  happinefs,  and  fo  revolted  :  and  with  this 
opinion  that  of  the  Mahometans  has  fome  affinity ; 
who  are  taught,  that  the  devil,  who  was  once  one  of 
thofe  angels  who  are  neareft  to  God’s  prefence,  and 
named  AzaztU  forfeited  paradife  for  refufing  to  pay 
homage  to  Adam  at  the  command  of  God.  But  on 
what  occafion  foever  it  iirft  (bowed  ltfelf,  pride  feems 
to  have  been  the  leading  fin  of  the  angels ;  who,  ad¬ 
miring  and  valuing  themfelves  too  much  on  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  their  nature  and  the  height  of  their  ftation, 
came  at  length  to  entertain  fo  little  refped  for  their 

Creator, 


/  a')  This  opinion  feems  to  have  been  originally  occafioned  by  fome  copies  of  the  Septuagint,  which,  in  the 
davs  of  St  Auftin,  had  in  this  place  the  angeL  of  God .  Ladantius  fuppofes  the  angel,,  who  were  guilty  of  thrs 
enormity,  had  been  Cent  down  by  God  to  guard  and  take  eaie  of  mankind  ;  and  being  endued  with  free- will, 
were  chaieed  by  him  not  to  forfeit  the  dignity  of  their  celeftial  nature,  by  defiling  themfelves  with  the  corrup¬ 
tions  of  the  earth  ;  but  that  the  devil  at  length  enticed  them  to  debauch  themfelves  with  women.  He  adds, 
that,  being  not  admitted  into  heaven  by  reafon  of  the  wickednefs  into  which  they  had  plunged  themfelves, 
thev  fell  down  to  the  earth,  and  became  the  devil’s  mmifters  ;  but  that  thofe  who  were  begotten  by  them, 
ing  neither  angels  nor  men,  but  of  a  middle  nature,  were  not  received  into  hell,  no  more  than  their  parents 
wfre  into  heaven.  Hence  arofe  two  kinds  of  daemons,  celeftial  and  terreftrml.  L  hefe  are  unclean  fpirits,  the 
anthers  of  whatever  evils  are  committed,  and  whofe  prince  is  the  devil.  From  hence  very  probably  proceeded 
the  notions  of  Incubh  or  daemons  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  carnal  knowledge  of  women. 
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Creator,  as  to  be  guilty  of  downright  rebellion  and 
apodafy. 

It  is  certain  from  Scripture,  that  thefe  fallen  angels 
was  in  great  numbers,  and  that  there  were  alfo  fume 
order  and  fubordi nation  preferved  among  them  ;  one 
efpeeially  being  eonfidered  as  their  prince,  and  called 
by  feveral  names,  Beelzebub,  Satan ,  or  Sammael  by 
the  Jews  ;  Ahdrimam  by  the  Perhans ;  and  Eblis ,  by 
the  Mahometans.  i  heir  conilant  employment  is  not 
only  doing  evil  themfelves,  but  endeavouring  by  all 
arts  and  means  to  feduce  and  pervert  mankind,  by 
tempting  them  to  all  kind  of  fin,  and  thereby  bringing 
them  into  the  fame  defperate  (late  with  themfelves. 

Angel  L  likewife  a  title  given  to  bifhops  of  feveral 
churches.  In  this  fenfe  is  St  Paul  underilood  by  fome 
authors,  where  he  fays,  Women  ought  to  be  covered  in 
the  church ,  bet^ufe  of  the  angels.  The  learned  Dr 
Prideaux  obferves,  that  the  mini  tier  of  the  fynagogue, 
who  officiated  in  offering  up  the  public  prayers,  being 
the  mouth  of  the  congregation,  delegated  by  them  as 
their  reprefentative,  meffenger,  or  angel,  to  fpeak  to 
God  in  prayer  for  them,  was  therefore,  in  the  lie* 
brew  language,  called  the  angtl  of  the  church  ;  and 
from  thence  the  bifhops  of  the  feven  churches  of  Afia 
are,  by  a  name  borrowed  from  the  fynagogue,  called 
the  angels  of  thofe  churches 

Angel,  in  commerce,  the  name  of  a  gold  coin  for¬ 
merly  current  in  England.  It  had  its  name  from  the 
figure  of  an  angel  reprefented  upon  it,  weighed  four 
pennyweights,  and  was  twenty-three  and  a  half  carats 
fine.  It  had  different  values  in  (Afferent  reigns  ;  but 
is  at  prefent  only  an  imaginary  fum,  or  money  of  ac¬ 
count,  implying,  ten  (hillings. 

ANGEL-FiJh,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  fqualus. 
See  Squalus. 

ANGELIC,  or  Angelical,  fomething  belonging 
to,  or  that  partakes  of,  the  nature  of  angels  We  fay 
an  angelical  life,  &c.  St  Thomas  is  flyled  the  angelical 
Jcflcr.  The  angelical  falutation  is  called  by  the  Ro¬ 
manics  Avc  Maria;  fometimes  fimply  angelus . 

Angelic  Garment  (Angelica  veflis ),  among  our  an- 
ceflors,  was  a  monkilh  garment,  which  laymen  put  on 
a  little  before  their  death,  that  they  might  have  the 
benefit  of  the  prayers  of  the  monks.  It  was  from  them 
called  angelical,  becaufe  they  were  called  angeli ,  who  by 
thefe  prayers  animee  faluti  fuccurrebant .  Hence,  where 
we  read  the  phrafe  monachus  ad  fuccur rendum  in  our 
old  books,  it  muft  be  underflood  of  one  who  had  put 
on  the  habit  when  he  was  at  the  point  of  death. 

ANGELICA  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia  order,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the 
natural*  method  ranking  under  the  45th  order, .  Umbel 
latiC,  The  effential  characters  are  :  The  fruit  is  round- 
ifh,  angled,  folid,  with  refleded  ftyli ;  the  corolla:  are 
equal,  and  the  petals  incurvated* 

Species .  1 .  f he  fativa,  or  common  angelica,  which 
is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  medicinal  ufe,  and  likewife 
£qj.  ^  fw  eat  meat,  grows  naturally  in  the  noiihcin  coun¬ 
tries.  The  root  of  this  fpecies  is  brown,  oblong,  and 
zu  inch  or  two  thick,  fragrant,  and  acrid.  The  leaves 
are  very  large,  compofed  of  pinnated  foliola,  of  an 
oblong  oval  figure,  dentated  at  the  ed.ee,  and  the  odd 
leaf  at  the  end  of  the  pinna  lobated  ;  the  flalk  is  round, 
striated,  and  as  thick  as  a  child’s  arm.  'Hie  umbels 
are  very  large,  and  of  a  globofe  figure  ;  the  flowers 
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very  fmall,  and  greenifii.  2.  The  arch-angelica  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Hungary  and  Germany.  The  leaves  are  much 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  the  flowers  are 
yellow.  3,  i  he  fylveftris  grows  naturally  in  moid 
meadows,  and  by  the  Tides  of  rivers,  in  many  parts  of 
Britain  ;  fo  is  feldom  admitted  into  gardens  4.  The 
atro-purpurea  canadenfis.  5.  The  iucida  canadenfis  ; 
Thefe  are  natives  of  North  America,  but  have  neither 
beauty  nor  ufe. 

Culture .  rl  he  common  ang  lica  delights  to  grow  in 
a  moid  foil :  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they 
are  ripe.  When  the  plants  come  up  about  fix  inches 
high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  very  wide,  as  their 
leaves  fpread  greatly.  If  they  are  planted  on  the  fides 
of  ditches  or  pools  of  water,  about  -three  feet  di (lance, 
they  will  thrive  exceedingly.  ^ 

Medicinal  Ufes.  For  the  purpofes  of  medicine, 
Bohemia  and  Spain  produce  the  bed  kinds  of  angeli¬ 
ca.  The  London  college  direct  the  roots  brought  from 
Spain  to  be  alone  made  ufe  of.  Angelica  roots  are 
apt  to  grow  mouldy,  and  be  preyed  upon  by  infects, 
unlefs  thoroughly  dried,  kept  in  a  dry  place,  and  fre¬ 
quently  aired.  It  is  probable  that  the  roots  which 
are  fubjed  to  this  inconvenience  might  be  preferved, 
by  dipping  them  in  boiling  fpirit,  or  expofmg  them  tc 
its  deam,  after  they  are  dried. 

All  the  parts  of  angelica,  efpeeially  the  root,  have 
a  fragrant  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  pleafant  bitterilli 
warm  tade,  glowing  upon  the  lips  and  palate  for  a  long 
time  after  they  have  been  chewed.  1'he  flavour  of  the 
feeds  and  leaves  is  very  perifhable,  particularly  that  of 
the  latter,  which,  on  being  barely  dried,  lofe  thegreat- 
ed‘  part  of  their  ude  and  fmell:  the  roots  are  more  te¬ 
nacious  of  their  flavour,  though  even  thefe  lofe  part  of 
it  upon  keeping.  The  frefh  root,  wounded  early  in 
the  fpring,  yields  an  odorous  yellow  juice,  which, 
flowly  exficcated,  proves  an  elegant  gummy  refin,  very 
rich  in  the  virtues  of  the  angelica.  On  drying  the 
root,  this  juice  concretes  into  diftind  moleculae,  which, 
on  cutting  it  longitudinally,  appear  didributed  in  little 
veins  :  in  this  date,  they  are  extracted  by  pure  fpirit, 
but  not  by  watery  liquors. 

Angelica'  is  one  of  the  mod  elegant  aromatics  of 
European  growth,  though  little  regarded  in  the  pre¬ 
fent  practice.  The  root,  which  is  tke  mod  efficacious 
part,  is  ufed  in  the  aromatic  tin  dure ;  and  the  dalks 
make  an  agreeable  fweet  meat. 

ANGElICS,  (Anoelici),  in  church- hi  dory,  an 
ancient  fed  of  heretics,  fuppolcd  by  fome  to  have  got 
this  appellation  from  their  exceflivc  veneration  of  an¬ 
gels  ;  and  by  others,  from  their  maintaining  that  the 
world  was  created  by  angels. 

Angemcs  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  order  of  knights, 
indituted  in  1  191,  by  Augelus  Flavius  Commenus  em¬ 
peror  of  Condantinople, 

Ang  Lies  is  alfo  a  congregation  of  nuns,  founded 
at  Milan  in  1534,  by  Louifa  Torelli,  countefs  of  Gua- 
ftalla.  They  obferve  the  rule  of  St  Auguftine. 

ANGLE  iTES,  in  ecciefiadical  hidory,  a  fed  of 
Chridian  heretics,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Anada- 
fius,  and  the  pontificate  of  Symmachus,  about  the  year 
494,  fo  called  from  Angelium,  a  place  in  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  where  they  held  their  fird  meetings.  I  hey 
were  called  likewife  Sever  ites,  from  one  Severus,  who 
was  the  head  of  their  fed ,  as  alfo  Tkeodfiansy  from 
,  ‘  one. 
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Angelo,  owe  among  them  named  Theodofius,  whom  they  made 
Angelos.  p0pC  at  Alexandria.  They  held,  that  the  perfons  of 
*  *  the  Trinity  are  not  the  fame  ;  that  none  of  them  ex- 

ifts  of  hiinfelf,  and  of  his  own  nature;  but  that  there 
is  a  common  god  or  deity  exiting  in  them  all,  and 
that  each  is  God,  by  a  participation  of  this  deity. 

ANGELO  (Michael).  There  were  five  celebrated 
Italian  painters  of  this  name,  who  ftourifhed  in  the  1 6th 
and  1  7th  centuries ;  but  the  two  mod  diftingnifhed  of 
them  are  thefe. — Firfl,  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti, 
who  was  a  moil  incomparable  painter,  fculptor,  and 
architect,  born  in  1474,  in  the  territory  of  Arezzi  in 
Tufcany.  He  was  the  difciple  of  Dominico  Ghirlan¬ 
daio  ;  and  erefted  an  academy  of  painting  and  fculpture 
in  Florence,  under  the  protection  of  Lorenzo  di  Me- 
dicis  ;  which,  upon  the  troubles  of  that  houfe,  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  remove  to  Bologna.  About  this  time  he  made 
an  image  of  Cupid,  which  he  carried  to  Rome,  broke 
off  one  of  its  arms,  and  buried  the  image  in  a  place  he 
knew  would  foon  be  dug  up,  keeping  the  arm  by  him. 
It  was  accordingly  found,  and  fold  to  Cardinal  St  Gre¬ 
gory  for  an  antique  ;  until  Michael,  to  their  confufion 
and  his  own  credit,  difeovered  his  artifice,  and  con¬ 
firmed  it  by  the  deficient  arm  which  he  produced :  it 
is  rather  unnfual  for  the  manufafturers  of  antiques  to 
be  fo  ingenuous.  His  reputation  was  fo  great  at  Rome, 
that  he  was.  employed  by  pope  Sixtus  to  paint  his  cha¬ 
pel  ;  and  by  the  command  of  pope  Paul  III.  executed 
his  mod  celebrated  piece  The  lafl  judgment .  He  has 
the  character  of  being  the  greateft  defigner  that  ever 
lived  ;  and  it  is  univerfally  allowed  that  n©  painter  ever 
underftccd  anatomy  fo  well.  He  died  immenfely  rich 
at  Rome,  in  1564. — Secondly,  Michael  Angelo  de 
Caravaggio,  born  at  that  village  in  Milan,  in  1569. 
He  was  at  firft  no  more  than  a  bricklayer’s  labourer  ; 
but  he  was  fo  charmed  with  feeing  fome  painters  at 
work,  that  he  immediately  applied  himfelf  to  the  art ; 
and  made  fueh  a  progrefs  in  a  few  years,  that  he  was 
admired  as  the  author  or  a  new  ftyle  in  painting.  It 
was  obferved  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  that  he 
was  incomparable  in  defigning,  but  knew  little  of  co¬ 
louring  ;  and  of  Caravaggio,  that  he  had  as  good  a 
gout  in  colouring  as  he  had  a  bad  one  in  defigning. 
There  is  one  pifture  of  his  in  the  Dominican  church 
at  Antwerp,  which  Rubens  ufed  to  call  his  mafler.  It 
is  faid  of  this  painter,  that  he  was  fo  ftrangely  conten¬ 
tious,  that  the  pencil  was  no  foocer  out  of  his  hand 
but  his  fword  was  in  iu  He  died  in  1609. 

ANGELO  (St.)  a  finalhbut  Itrong  town  of  Italy, 
hi  the  Capitanata.  There  are  feveral  ether  towns  and 
caftles  of  the  fame  name-  in  Italy,  and  particularly  the 
caftle  of  St  Angelo  at  Rome.  IL  Long.  15.  56.  N. 
Lat.  41.  43- 

ANGELOS*  (los),  a  province  of  Mexico,  the  an¬ 
cient  republic  of  Tlafcala,  of  which  a  city  called  Tlaf* 
cala  was  once  the  capital.  That  city  is  now  reduced 
to  an  inconfidtyable  village,  and  has  given  place  to 
another  called  Puebla  des  los  Angelos ,  or  the  city  of 
Angels.  It  is  fituated  in  W.  Long.  103.  12.  and 
N.  Lat.  19.  13.  It  was  formerly  an  Indian  town; 
but  in  1530  was  entirely  abandoned  by  the  natives,  on 
account  of  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards.  A  fuc- 
ceeding  viceroy  of  Mexico,  by  a  milder  treatment, 
recalled  them  ;  and  the  town  is  now  exceedingly  rich 
and  populous,  fo  as  even  to  vie  with  Mexico  itfelf  in 


magnificence.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Zacatula,  in  Argclof, 
a  fine  valley,  about  25  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Me-  Anger, 
xico.  In  the  middle  is  a  beautiful  and  fpacious  fquare, 
from  whence  run  the  principal  flreets  in  direft  lines, 
which  are  crofted  by  others  at  right  angles.  One  fide 
is  almofl  entirely  occupied  by  the  magnificent  front  of 
the  cathedral ;  while  the  other  three  confifts  of  piaz¬ 
zas,  under  which  are  the  fhops  of  tradefmen.  The 
city  is  the  fee  of  a  biftiop,  fuffragan  to  the  archbifhop 
of  Mexico,  and  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  vrealth 
of  the  place  by  the  revenue  of  the  cathedral  and  chap¬ 
ter,  which  amounts  to  300,000  pieces  of  eight  annual¬ 
ly.  It  muft  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  all  po- 
pifh  countries  the  wealth  of  the  laity  by  no  means 
bears  the  fame  proportion  to  that  of  the  clergy  as  in 
Britain.  What  contributes  greatly  to  encreafe  the- 
riches  of  this  province  is,  that  here  is  fituated  the  city 
of  Vera  Cruz,  the  natural  centre  of  all  the  American 
treafures  belonging  to  Spain.  See  Vera  Cruz. 

ANGELOT,  an  ancient  Engliih  gold  coin,  {truck 
at  Paris,  while  under  fubjeftion  to  the  Englifh.  It 
was  thus  called  from  the  figure  of  an  angel  fupporting 
the  fcutcheon  of  the  arms  of  England  and  France. 

There  was  another  coin  of  the  lame  denomination 
flruck  under  Philip  de  Valois. 

Angelot  is  alfo  ufed  in  commerce  to  denote  a  fmall, 
fat,  rich  fort  of  cheefe,  brought  from  Normandy. 

Skinner  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  thus  called  from  the 
name  of  the  perfon  who  firfl  made  it  up  in  that  form, 
and  perhaps  ftamped  it  with  his  own  name.  Menage 
takes  it  to  have  been  denominated  from  the  refemblance 
it  bears  to  the  Engliih  coin  called  avgelot .  It  is  made 
chiefly  in  the  Pays  de  Bray,  whence  it  is  alfo  denomi- 
nated  angelot  de- Bray.  It  is  commonly  made  in  vats, 
either  fquare  or  fhaped  like  a  heart. 

ANGER,  a  violent  pafiion  of  the  mind,  confiftiiig 
in  a  propcnfity  to  take  vengeance  on  the  author  of 
fome  real  or  fuppofed  injury  done  the  offended  party. 

Anger  is  either  deliberative  or  inftinftive  ;  and  the 
latter  kind  israfh  and  ungovernable,  becaufe  it  operates 
blindly,  without  affording  time  for  deliberation  or 
forefight.  Biflrop  Butler  very  juftly  obferves,  that  an¬ 
ger  is  far  from  being  a  felfifh  pafiion,  fince  it  is  natu¬ 
rally  excited  by  injuries  offered  to  others  as  well  as  to 
ourielves  ;  and  was  defigned  by  the  Author  of  nature 
not  only  to  excite  11s  to  aft  vigoroufly  in  defending 
ourfelves  from  evil,  but  to  intereii  us  in  the  defence  or 
refeue  of  the  injured  and  helplefs,and  to  raife  us  above 
the  fear  of  the  proud  and  mighty  opprefibr. 

Neither,  therefore,  is  all  anger  iinful  :  hence  the 
precept,  “  Be  ye  angry  and  fin  not.”—  It  becomes  fin- 
ful,  however,  and  contradifts  the  rule  of  feripture,  when 
it  is  conceived  upon  flight  and  inadequate  provoca¬ 
tions,  and  when  it  continues  long. .  It  is  then  contrary 
to  the  amiable  fpirit  of  chanty,  which  “  fuffereth  long, . 
and  is  not  eafily  provoked.”  Hence  thefe  other  pre¬ 
cepts,  “Let  every  man  be  flow  to  anger;”  and,  “Let 
not  the  fun  go  down  upon  your  wrath.” 

Thefe  precepts,  and  all  reafoning  indeed  upon  the 
fubjeft,  luppoie  the  pafiion  of  anger  to  be  within  our 
power  :  and  this  power  confifts  not  fo  much  in  any  fa¬ 
culty  we  have  of  appeafing  our  wrath  at  the  time  (for 
we  are  pafiive  under  the  fmart  which  an  injury  or  af¬ 
front  occafionsj  and  all  we  can  then  do  is  to  prevent, 
its  breaking  out  into  aftion),  as  in  fo  mollifying  our 
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Arger.  minds  by  habits  of  juft  reflexion,  as  to  be  lefs  irritated 
"  v  by  imprefiions  of  injury,  and  to  be  fooner  pacified. 

As  reflections  proper  for  this  purpofe,  and  which 
may  be  called  the  fedatives  of  anger,  the  following  are 
fuggefttd  by  Archdeacon  Paley  in  his  excellent  treatife 
*  Book  III.  of  Moral  and  Political  Philojhphy *  — 6i  The  pofiibility  of 
Part  ii.  miftaking  the  motives  from  which  the  condtid  that  of- 
chap.  7.  fends  us  proceeded  ;  how  often  our  offences  have  been 
the  effeCt  of  inadvertency,  when  they  were  miftakeu  for 
malice  ;  the  inducement  which  prompted  our  adverfary 
to  aCt  as  he  did,  and  how  powerfully  the  fame  induce¬ 
ment  has,  at  one  time  or  other,  operated  upon  our- 
felves  ;  that  he  is  fullering  perhaps  under  a  contrition, 
which  he  is  afhamed,  or  wants  opportunity,  toconfefs  ; 
and  liow  ungenerous  it  is  to  triumph  bycoldnefs  or  in- 
fult  over  a  fpirit  already  humbled  in  fecret;  that  the 
returns  of  kindnefs  are  fweet,  and  that  there  is  neither 
honour  nor  virtue  nor  ufe  in  refilling  them — for  fbme 
perfons  think  themfelves  bound  to  cherifh  and  keep  a- 
live  their  indignation,  when  they  find  it. dying  away  of 
itfelf.  We  may  remember  that  others  have  their  paf- 
fions,  their  prejudices,  their  favourite  aims,  their  fears, 
their  cautions,  their  interefts,  their  fudden  impulfcs, 
their  varieties  of  apprehenfion,  as  weH  as  we  :  we  may 
recoiled  what  hath  fometimes  pafied  in  our  own  minds, 
when  we  have  got  on  the  wrong  fide  of  a  quarrel,  and 
imagine  the  fame  to  be  palling  in  our  adversary's  mind 
now  ;  when  we  became  fenfible  of  our  mifbeliaviour, 
what  palliations  we  perceived  in  iU  and  expeCted  others 
to  perceive  ;  how  we  were  afteded  by  the  kindntfs,  and 
felt  the  fuperiority,  of  a  generous  reception  and  ready 
forgivenefs  ;  how  perfecutron  revived  our  fpirits  with 
our  enmity,  and  feemed  to  juftify  the  condud  in  our- 
felves  which  we  before  blamed.  Add  to  this,  the  in¬ 
decency  of  extravagant  anger  ;  how  it  renders  us,  wuilft 
it  lads,  the  fcorn  and  fport  of  all  about  us,  of  which  it 
leaves  us,  when  it  ceafes,  fenfible  and  afhamed;  the  in¬ 
conveniences  and  irretrievable  mifeondud  into  which 
our  irrafeibility  has  fometimes  betrayed  us  ;  the  friend¬ 
ships  it  has  loft  us ;  the  diftrefies  and  embarraflments  in 
which  we  have  been  involved  by  it,  and  the  fore  re¬ 
pentance  which  on  one  account  or  other  it  always 
cofts  us. 

“  But  the  refledion  calffflated  above  all  others  to  al¬ 
lay  that  haughtinefs  of  temper  which  is  ever  finding  out 
provocations,  and  which  renders  anger  fo  impetuous, 
is  that  which  the  gofpel  propofes ;  namely,  that  we 
oftrfelves  are,  or  fhortly  fhall  be,  fuppliants  for  mercy 
and  pardon  at  the  judgment-feat  of  God.  Imagine  our 
fecret  fins  all  difclofed  and  brought  to  light ;  imagine 
us  thus  humbled  and  expofed  ;  trembling  under  the 
hand  of  God  ;  calling  ourfelves  on  his  compaffion  ; 
crying  out  for  mercy — imagine  fuch  a  creature  to  talk 
of  fatisfadion  and  revenge,  refufing  to  be  intreated, 
difdaining  to  forgive,  extreme  to  mark  and  to  refent 
what  is  done  amifs:  imagine,  I  fay,  this;  and  you  can 
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hardly  feign  to  yourfelf  an  inftance  of  more  impious 
and  unnatural  arrogance.”  w 

Phyficians  and  naturaliih  afford  inftances  of  very 
extraordinary  effeds  of  this  pafiion.  Borrichius  cured 
a  woman  of  an  inveterate  tertian  ague,  which  had  baf¬ 
fled  the  art  of  pliyfic,  by  putting  the  patient  in  a  furious 
fit  of  anger.  Valeriola  made  ufe  of  the  fame  means,  with 
the  like  fuccefs,  in  a  quartan  ague.  The  fame  paflion 
has  been  equally  falutary  to  paralytic,  gouty,  and  even 
dumb  perfon3 ;  to  which  laft  it  has  fometimes  given 
the  ufe  of  fpeech.  Etmuller  gives  divers  inftances  of 
very  fingular  cures  wrought  by  anger  ;  among  others, 
he  mentions  a  perfon  laid  up  iu  the  gout,  who,  being 
provoked  by  his  phyfician,  flew  upon  him,  and  was 
cured.  It  is  true,  the  remedy  is  fomewliat  dangerous 
in  the  application,  when  a  patient  does  not  know  how 
to  ufe  it  with  moderation.  We  meet  with  feveral  iu- 
fiances  of  princes  to  whom  it  has  proved  mortal ;  e.g . 
Valentinian  the  firft,  Wenceflas,  Matthius  Corvinus 
king  of  Hungary,  and  others.  There  are  alfo  inftances 
wherein  it  has  produced  the  epilepfy,  jaundice,  cholera- 
morbus,  diarrhoea,  6cc.  In  fad,  this  pafiion  is  of  fuch 
a  nature,  that  it  quickly  throws  the  whole  nervous  fyf. 
tem  into  preternatural  commotions,  by  a  violent  ftric- 
ture  of  the  nervous  and  mufcular  parts  ;  and  furprifing- 
ly  augments  not  only  the  fyflole  of  the  heart  and  of 
its  contiguous  vefiels,  but  alfo  the  tone  of  the  fibrous 
parts  in  the  whole  body.  It  13  alfo  certain,  that  this 
pafiion,  by  the  fpafmodic  ftridure  it  produces  in  the 
parts,  exerts  its  power  principally  on  the  flomach  and 
inteftines,  which  are  highly  nervous  and  membranous 
parts  ;  whence  the  fymptoms  are  more  dangerous,  in 
proportion  to  the  greater  confent  of  the  flomach  and 
inteftines,  with  the  other  nervous  parts,  and  almoft 
with  the  whole  body.  The  unhappy  influence  of  an¬ 
ger  likewife,  on  the  biliary  and  hepatic  duds,  is  very 
furprifing  ;  fince  by  an  intenfe  conftridion  of  thefe, 
the  liver  is  not  only  rendered  feirrhous,  but  ftones  alfo 
are  often  generated  in  the  gall-bladder  and  biliary 
duds  :  thefe  accidents  have  fcarcely  any  other  origin 
than  an  obilrudion  of  the  free  motion  and  efflux  of  the 
bile,  by  means  of  this  violent  ftridure.  From  fuch  a 
ftridure  of  thefe  duds  likewife  proceeds  the  jaundice, 
which  in  procefs  of  time  lays  a  foundation  for  calculous 
concretions  in  the  gall-bladder.  Laftly,  by  increafing 
the  motion  of  the  fluid,  or  the  fpafms  of  the  fibrous 
parts,  by  means  of  anger,  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  is 
propelled  with  an  impetus  to  certain  parts  ;  whence  it 
happens  that  they  are  too  much  diftended,  and  the  ori¬ 
fices  of  the  veins  diflributed  there  opened.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  experience,  that  anger  has  a  great  tendency 
to  excite  enormous  hasmorrhagies,  either  from  the  nofe, 
the  aperture  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  veins  of  the 
anus  ;  or  in  women,  from  the  uterus,  efpecially  in  thofe 
previoufiy  accuftomed  and  difpofed  to  fuch  evacua¬ 
tions. 
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